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CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  COMMISSION. 

REPORT. 


TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

1.  At  the  close  of  the  Session  of  1864,  the  Royal  Assent  was  given  to  "  An  Act  for 
the  prevention  of  Contagious  Diseases  at  certain  Naval  and  Military  Stations."  The 
attention  of  the  Government  had  for  some  years  previously  been  directed  to  the  injury 
caused  to  the  health  of  the  seamen  and  soldiers  by  the^prevalence  of  venereal  disease; 
but  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the  evil  b}'^  extraordinary  and  exceptional  measures 
were  very  great.  It  was  considered,  however,  that  without  recognizing  incontinence  as 
an  unavoidable  evil,  or  prostitution  as  a  consequent  necessity,  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
naval  and  military  services,  and  the  temptations  to  which  the  men  were  exposed,  justified 
special  precautions  for  the  protection  of  their  health,  and  their  maintenance  in  a  state  of 
physical  efficiency.  Accordingly  by  the  Act  of  1864,  the  operation  of  which  was 
limited  to  11  military  stations,  garrisons,  and  seaport  towns,  provision  was  made  for  the 
surgical  examination  of"  prostitutes  supposed  to  be  infected,  for  their  detention  in  certified 
hospitals  during  a  limited  period,  and  for  the  punishment  of  brothel  keepers  who  know- 
ingly harboured  diseased  prostitutes.  This  Act  passed  without  much  notice  either  in 
or  out  of  Parliament.  It  was  carried  out  in  England  under  the  exclusive  direction  of 
officers  carefully  selected  from  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  in  Ireland  by  the  constabulary ; 
and  hospital  accommodation  was  gradually  jirovided  in  the  several  districts. 

2.  In  October  1864,  a  few  weeks  after  the  Act  had  passed,  and  before  it  was  in  opera- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  the  Board  of' Admiralty,  appointed  a  committee 
of  eminent  members  of  the  medical  profession  to  inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  diminishing 
the  injurious  effiscts  of  the  venereal  disease  on  the  men  of  the  army  and  navy.  This 
Committee,  after  having  examined  56  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  eight 
other  witnesses,  in  February  1866,  made  a  report  upon  that  part  of  the  question  which 
related  to  the  prevention  of  venereal  disease ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations therein  contained,  an  amended  Act  was  framed,  and  passed  through  Parliament 
in  the  summer  of  1866. 

3.  By  the  Act  of  1866  the  Act  of  1864  was  repealed,  but  its  principal  provisions  were 
re-enacted,  with  some  important  additions  ;  these  were  : 

A.  The  periodical  examination,  by  a  medical  officer  appointed  for  this  duty,  of  every 

common  prostitute  within  the  prescribed  districts,  either  upon  a  magistrate's  order, 
or  by  volimtary  submission  : 

B.  The  detention  in  a  certified  hospital  of  every  prostitute  found  upon  any  such 

examination  to  be  affected  with  contagious  disease,  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
three,  or  under  special  circumstances,  six  months  ;  the  certificate  of  the 
examining  surgeon,  without  the  order  of  a  magistrate,  being  sufficient  warrant  for 
such  detention. 

4.  In  the  session  of  1868  the  House  of  Lords  appointed  a  Select  Committee  to 
consider  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866.  This  Committee  after  examining  several 
witnesses  of  varied  experience,  including  some  eminent  surgeons,  recommended  that 
power  should  be  given  by  Order  in  Council,  "  to  apply  the  Act  of  1866,  first  to  all 
"  naval  and  military  stations,  and  secondly  to  any  locahty  the  inhabitants  of  which 
"  may  apply  to  be  included  in  the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  be  able  to  submit  sati.s- 
"  factory  proof  upon  the  following  points,  viz.,  that  adequate  hospital  accommodation 
"  can  be  provided  and  maintained ;  that  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
"  the  religious  and  moral  care  of  the  inmates  of  such  hospital  or  ward,  according  to 
"  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  that  the  police  force  is  efficient." 

5.  In  the  session  of  1869  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a  Select  Committee  to 
"  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866,  and  to  consider 
"  whether,  and  how  far,  and  under  what  conditions,  it  may  be  expedient  to  extend  its 
"  operation."  In  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  this  Committee,  an  Act  was 
passed  in  the  same  session,  enlarging  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1866,  and 
extending  its  operation. 
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6.  Having  thus  traced  generally  the  progress  of  this  legislation,  we  proceed  to  review 
more  particularly  the  stages  through  which  it  has  passed. 

7.  The  Act  of  1864  dealt  only  with  the  disease.  No  proceedings  were  taken  unless 
there  was  evidence  to  satisfy  a  magistrate,  upon  the  information  of  a  superior  officer  of 
police,  that  the  woman  was  a  fit  subject  for  medical  examination  ;  and  no  woman 
could  be  detained  in  a  certified  hospital  except  by  a  magistrate's  order  founded  on  the 
certificate  of  the  medical  officer  that  she  had  a  conta2;ious  disease. 

8.  The  Medical  Committee  above  referred  to  as  having  been  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Why  and  the  Board  of  Admiralty  examined  upwards  of  60 
witnesses,  three  only  of  whom  gave  evidence  upon  the  Act  of  1864.  These  three 
witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  the  existing  Act  was  working  well ;  but  that  it  required 
time  and  certain  amendments  to  obtain  the  full  effect  desired. 

9.  Dr.  Leonard,  the  Inspector  General  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets,  and  Inspector  under 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  who  was  examined  before  the  Committee  in 
October  1865,  a  twelvemonth  after  the  Act  had  been  partially  put  in  operation,  distinctly 

Medical  stated  that  at  Portsmouth  the  Act  had  "  worked  remarkably  well  in  the  first 
Committee,  instance,"  and  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  in  consequence  of  defective  arrangements  in 
6547.  the  hospital  and  some  legal  difficulties,  which  could  be  easily  removed,  that  its  success- 

ful progress  had  been  checked.  But  the  witness  stated  that  "  during  the  preceding 
quarter  41  women  had  left  the  hospital  uncured,  and  that  if  women  were  allowed  to 
"  leave  the  hospital  uncured,  the  Act  is  perfectly  useless."  Dr.  Leonard  added, 
that  at  Chatham  and  Plymouth,  the  only  other  places  which  had  at  that  time  been  certified 
under  the  Act,  no  difficulties  had  occurred.  He  expressed  his  belief,  however,  that 
though  the  Act  would  conduce  greatly  to  the  diminution  of  the  disease,  yet  without 
6562.  registration,  and  regular  inspection  at  stated  periods,  it  would  not  eradicate  the  disease. 

10.  Mr.  Guy,  the  superintendent  of  the  metropolitan  detachment  of  police  at  Ports- 
6755.           mouth,  told  the  Committee  that  no  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  finding  out  and 

bringing  up  diseased  women  ;  that  information  had  been  laid  against  530  ;  that  out  of  the 
6758.  530  all  had  attended  voluntarily  except  five;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  disposition  among 

6768.  the  women  was  to  avail  themselves  of  the  hospital.    He  added,  however,  that  the  women 

who  entered  voluntarily  would  leave  the  hospital  half  cured  when  a  ship  came  into  port ; 
and  that  these  women  should  therefore  be  subjected  to  the  same  rules  as  to  detention 
which  applied  to  the  women  sent  to  hospital  under  a  magistrate's  order.  The  super- 
intendent corroborated  the  statements  of  Dr.  Leonard  as  to  the  want  of  sufficient 
accommodation  in  the  hospital,  and  the  difficulties  which  the  magistrates  at  Portsmouth 
found  in  construing  the  law.  Mr,  Guy  also  bore  testimony  to  the  good  effect  of  the 
18th  section  of  the  Act,  which  rendered  it  penal  for  brothel  keepers  knowingly  to 
6813.  harbour  diseased  prostitutes.    He  said  it  had  removed  the  notorious  rotten  prostitutes 

from  the  streets. 

11.  Mr.  Strength,  the  superintendent  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  Act  of  1864 
6855.  at  Chatham  and  Sheerness,  said  that  it  had  worked  "  very  well  indeed,"  that  he  had 
6916.  not  met  with  the  slightest  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  Act,  and  that  it  had  already  (in 
6904.          five  months)  caused   a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  disease.    Mr.  Strength, 

however,  stated,  "  We  have  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  information  in  the  case  of  the 
"  lowest  class  of  prostitutes ;  but  in  the  case  of  others  not  connected  with  lovv'  brothels, 
"  though  they  are  common  prostitutes,  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  information  as 
"  to  Avhether  they  are  diseased.  I  should  think  they  number  from  300  to  400  in  the 
"  1,000  amenable  to  the  law.  Such  persons  could  only  be  reached  by  periodical 
"  examination."  Upon  this  statement,  which  they  quote,  and  upon  reference  to  similar 
evidence  given  by  Dr.  Leonard  and  Mr.  Guy,  the  Medical  Committee  founded  their 
first  recommendation,  viz  : — 
Med.  Com.  12.  "  That  assuming  it  to  be  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  power  to  repress  venereal 
p.  29.  disease  holds  close  relation  with  the  power  to  obtain  access  to  it  in  its  earlier  stages, 

during  which  it  is  more  virulent,  and  more  readily  communicated  to  persons  susceptible 
of  infection,  a  periodical  inspection  or  examination  of  all  known  prostitutes  be  made 
compulsory,  under  a  well- organized  system  of  medical  policer 

13.  This  recommendation,  as  we  have  mentioned,  was  immediately  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment at  the  instance  of  the  Ciovernment.  The  Act  of  1864  was  repealed,  its  principal 
provisions  being  re-enacted  in  an  amended  form.  A  main  feature  of  the  new  Bill  was  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  periodical  examination.  This  effected  a  material  change  in 
the  law.  The  Act  of  1864  provided,  though  not  completely,  for  the  separation  from 
the  community  of  women  in  a  condition  to  spread  contagious  disease.  But  the  Act  of 
1866  went  farther.  It  not  only  recognised  prostitutes  as  agents  in  the  propagation  of 
the  disease,  but  sought  so  far  to  control  their  conduct  as  to  render  the  practice  of 
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prostitution,  if  not  absolutely  innocuous,  at  least  much  less  dangerous.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  surprising  that  such  legislation  should  have  given  rise  to  serious  misapprehensions  of 
the  objects  and  intentions  of  Parliament. 

14.  The  Report  of  the  Lords  Committee  of  1868  sets  forth  that  of  the  12  districts  to 
which  the  Act  applied,  it  had  been  fully  tested  only  in  one,  namely,  Sheerness.  If, 
however,  the  disease  was  all  but  banished  from  Sheerness,  such  result  was  attributable, 
as  will  presently  appear,  not  so  much  to  the  Act  of  1866,  the  examinations  under 
which  took  place  only  once  in  three  months,  as  to  the  Act  of  1864,  imder  which  the 
diseased  women  had  been  collected  and  sent  to  the  hospital.  Neither  is  the  statement 
accurate  that  the  decrease  of  disease  among  the  soldiers  and  sailors  at  Devonport  was 
owing  to  the  recent  law.  In  point  of  fact  the  Act  of  1866  had  not  been  put  in  force 
in  Devonport  when  their  Lordships  reported. 

15.  The  following  Metropolitan  Police  Return  will  show  the  several  periods  at  which  Metropolitan 
the  Acts  of  1864,  1866,  and  1869  were  put  in  force  in  the  several  districts  now  Police  Re- 
comprised :  turn,  No.  11. 

Eeturn  showing  the  Course  of  Medical  Examinations  to  which  Common  Women  have  been  subjected  in  each  of 
the  under-mentioned  Districts  during  the  Time  the  above-mentioned  Acts  have  been  in  operation. 


District. 


"Wlien  informed  against, 
or  strongly  suspected 
of  being  affected  witli  a 
Contagious  Disease. 


Period  during  wliich  Examinations  took  place  once  in 


3  Months. 


1  Month. 


3  Weeks. 


2  Weeks. 


Portsmouth  - 
Devonport  - 
Slieerness  - 
Chatham 
Woolwich  - 
Aldershot  - 
Windsor 
ShornclifFe  - 
Colchester  - 
Greenwich  - 
Winchester  - 
Dover  - 
Canterbury  - 
Deal  - 
Maidstone  - 
Gravesend  - 
Southampton 


Dec.  1864  to  Jan.  1869 
Apr.  1865  to  July  1868 
June  1865  to  Oct.  1866 

Do.  do. 
Nov.  1866  to  Aug.  1868 
Apr.  1867  to  Mar.  1868 


Oct.  1866  to  May  1870 


July  1868  to  Jan.  1869 

Oct.  1866  to  Aug.  1867 
Aug.  1868  to  May  1869 

April  to  Dec.  1868 

Jan.  to  June  1869 


Jan.  18G9  to  Feb.  1870 


Dee.  1868  to  Dec.  1869 
July  1868  to  Dec.  1869 
June  to  Sept.  1 869 


Feb.  to  Dec.  1870 
Jan.  1869  to  Dec.  1870 

May  to  Dec.  1870 
Aug.  1867  to  Dec.  1870 
May  1869  to  Dec.  1870 
Mar.  1868  to  Dec.  1870 
Dec.  1869  to  Dec.  1870 

Do.  do. 
Sept.  1869  to  Dec.  1870 
Jan.  to  Dec.  1870 
Do.  do. 
Do.  do. 
Do.  do. 
Feb.  to  Dec.  1870 
Do.  do. 
Do.  do. 
May  to  Dec.  1870 


Note. — The  Act  of  1866,  providing  for  the  Periodical  Medical  Examination  of  Common  Women,  came  into  force  on  the  1st  of  October  of  that  year;  but  owing  to 
the  small  number  of  beds  available  at  the  time  at  the  difl'crent  lock  hospitals  (vide  Keturn  No.  10),  and  the  large  number  of  known  common  women  who  had  not 
heen  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  (vide  Return  No.  2),  tho  women  were  exempted  from  a  periodical  medical  examination,  .ind  only  bi-onght  uj)  when 
informed  against,  or  strongly  suspected  of  being  diseased.  In  1868  the  hospital  accommodation  was  greatly  increiised,  the  whole  of  the  common  women  ordered  to 
be  registered,  and  a  periodical  medical  examination  instituted  in  such  districts  where  it  was  considered  practicable.  Tho  registration  was  however  gradual,  and 
the  medical  examinations  nocessariiy  irregular,  in  consetiuence  of  tho  large  number  of  women  found  diseased  ;  a  complete  registration  therefore  did  not  take  place 
until  the  commencement  of  1870,  since  which  time  ihe  women  have,  in  nearly  all  cases,  undergone  the  fortnightly  periodical  medical  examination. 


4,  Whitehall  Place, 

31st  December  1870. 


WiLLM.  C.  Harris, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 


16.  For  some  years  these  measures  attracted  little  pubhc  attention.  The  Act  of  1864 
was  allowed  to  pass  as  a  partial  measure  of  sanitary  police,  for  the  benefit  of  the  army 
and  navy.  The  Act  of  1866  was  httle  heeded  amid  the  party  strife  and  the  agitation 
of  questions  of  the  highest  political  importance  which  marked  that  year.  The  Act  of  1869) 
which  amended  and  extended  the  Act  of  1866,  also  passed  without  opposition.  V/hen  the 
hospital  and  police  arrangements  were  completed,  at  the  commencement  of  1870,  the  public 
women  in  all  the  protected  districts  were  required  to  appear,  and  the  examinations  which 
bad  hitherto  irregularly  taken  place  at  periods  varying  from  three  months  to  three  weeks, 
were  now  enforced  upon  every  piostitute  once  a  fortnight.  About  the  same  time  an 
association  comprising  many  persons  of  eminence  and  authority  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  Acts  beyond  their  existing  limits ;  and  branch  societies  were 
formed  in  many  large  towns  to  promote  such  extension. 

17.  These  proceedings  had  a  considerable  effect  on  the  public  mind.  In  July  1868  the 
Lords  had  reported  that  in  no  case  had  any  objection  been  made  to  the  Act  in  places 
to  which  it  had  been  applied,  while  meetings  had  been  held  in  many  important  towns 
not  subject  to  its  operation  favourable  to  its  introduction.  But  before  the  end  of  the 
following  year  a  formidable  opposition  had  arisen.  An  active  and  influential  organiza- 
tion was  arrayed  against  the  Act.  Public  meetings  w^ere  held  in  most  of  the  subjected 
districts,  and  in  several  large  towns,  at  many  of  wliich  meetings  inflammatory  statements 
were  made  as  to  the  character  and  operation  of  the  new  law.  Most  of  those  statements, 
so  far  as  they  had  any  foundation  whatever,  were  perversions  of  the  truth  ;  but  they  had 
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their  effect.  Nevertheless  the  movement  against  the  Acts  was  supported  by  many 
persons  of  station  and  intelligence,  anci  among  others  by  several  ladies  who  resented  this 
legislation  as  insulting  to  their  sex,  and  tending  to  the  depravation  of  public  morals.  In 
the  midst  of  this  agitation  the  House  of  Commons  was  moved  to  repeal  the  Acts,  and 
after  a  long  discussion,  with  closed  doors.  Your  Majesty's  ministers  undertook  to  advise 
Your  Majesty  to  refier  the  whole  question  to  a  PvOj^al  Commission  to  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  administration  and  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  (1866  to 
1869) J  with  power  to  suggest  whether  the  same  should  be  amended,  maintained,  extended, 
or  repealed. 

18.  In  obedience  to  Your  Majesty's  commands,  we  entered  upon  the  inquiry  into  the 
matters  referred  to  us.  We  have  taken  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  Director  General 
of  the  Navy  Medical  Department ;  of  Dr.  Balfour,  Deputy  Inspector  General  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department;  of  Dr.  Bernard,  Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Hospitals  ;  of 
Mr.  Sloggett,  Inspector  of  Hospitals  certified  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and 
of  nine  surgeons  who  are  or  have  been  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  Acts.  We 
have  also  examined  at  great  length  Captain  Harris,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  and  five  superior  officers  of  the  force,  who  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  putting  the  law  in  motion  in  the  principal  districts  under  its  operation.  These 
witnesses  fully  explained  the  proceedings  by  which  the  Acts  were  practically  carried 
out,  and  put  in  a  variety  of  statistical  returns  and  documents  bearing  upon  the  questions 
referred  to  the  Comtnission.    These  papers  are  appended  to  our  Report. 

19-  Mr.  Vernon  Lushington,  Q.C.,  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  gave  general 
evidence  as  to  the  administration  of  the  Acts,  and  produced  returns.  In  addition  to  the 
official  witnesses  we  examined  chaplains  of  the  certified  hospitals,  matrons  and  nurses  of 
the  Lock  wards,  honorary  chaplains,  managers  and  matrons  of  refuges  and  reformatories 
in  connexion  with  the  hospitals.  We  also  examined  Mr.  T.  Woollcombe,  Chairman  of 
the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  at  Devonport,  the  first  hospital  certified  under  the  Acts,  and  in 
which  the  system  has  heen  fully  carried  out.  Mr.  Woollcombe  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  Acts  from  their  commencement,  and  gave  important  evidence. 

20.  Among  numerous  witnesses  not  employed  in  the  administration  of  the  Acts,  but 
either  concerned  in  their  administration  or  conversant  with  the  subjects  to  which  they 
referred,  were  officers  of  rank  in  the  army  and  navy,  magistrates,  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  and  of  different  denominations.  Altogether  we  have  examined 
80  witnesses. 

21.  In  conducting  this  inquiry  we  permitted  the  presence  at  our  meetings  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  societies,  which  have  been  formed  for  the  purposes  respectively  of 
extending  and  repealing  the  Acts.  These  gentlemen  had  the  opportunity  of  watching 
our  proceedings,  and  of  suggesting  witnesses  to  be  examined  before  us. 

22.  The  first  step  taken  by  the  select  police  in  putting  the  Acts  in  motion  is  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  common  prostitutes  in  the  subjected  district.  The  tests  of 
prostitution  relied  upon  by  the  police  are  stated  by  them  to  be  as  follows  : — residence  in 
a  brothel ;  solicitation  in  the  streets ;  frequenting  places  where  prostitutes  resort ;  being 
informed  against  by  soldiers  and  sailors ;  and  lastly  the  admission  of  the  woman  herself. 

Sup.  Wake-   It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  police  to  act  upon  one,  but  on  several  concurrent  proofs. 

i'ord,  43  et  Under  the  Act  of  1864  no  woman  could  be  summoned  for  medical  examination  unless 
on  the  information  of  the  police  inspector  that  he  had  good  cause  to  believe  her  to  be 
a  common  prostitute  aflfected  with  a  contagious  disease,  and  that  she  had  been  within 
14  days  in  a  public  place  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution.  The  police  often  acted 
upon  the  information  obtained  from  the  men  in  hospital ;  but  many  women  were 
informed  against  by  brothel  keepers  who  were  apprehensive  of  incurring  the  penalty  for 
harbouring  diseased  prostitutes  ;  and  some  of  the  women  voluntarily  offered  themselves 
for  examination.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  bringing  up  women  of  the  lower  class  ;  but 
during  the  two  years  that  tiie  Act  was  in  force,  the  accommodation  in  the  hospitals  was 
wholly  inadequate.  The  deficiency  of  beds  in  the  Lock  wards  at  most  of  the  hospitals 
continued  up  to  1870;  until  which  period  the  Act  of  1866  had  only  been  in  partial 
operation. 

23.  Among  the  means  adopted  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Acts  to  bring  them 
into  public  odium,  have  been  charges  of  misconduct  or  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  police  in  putting  the  law  in  force  against  common  prostitutes.  Cases  have  been 
brought  forward  in  publications  and  speeches  at  public  meeting,  not  only  of  cruel 
insults  offered  to  innocent  women  through  the  agency  of  the  Acts,  but  of  repeated 
wrongs  to  the  unhappy  women  who  have  been  or  are  subjected  to  them.  We  have 
made  inquiry  into  every  case  in  which  names  and  details  were  given.  We  have  requested 
the  persons  who  have  publicly  made  these  statements  to  substantiate  them.     In  some 
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instances  the  persons  thus  challenged  have  refused  to  come  forward ;  in  others,  the  expla- 
nations have  been  hearsay,  or  more  or  less  frivolous.  The  result  of  our  inquiries  has 
been  to  satisfy  us  that  the  police  are  not  chargeable  with  any  abuse  of  their  authority, 
and  that  they  have  hitherto  discharged  a  novel  and  difficult  duty  with  moderation 
and  caution.  Even  if  it  had  been  proved  that  they  had  in  some  instances  made  mis- 
takes, or  exceeded  their  duty,  such  errors  might  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  the  more  careful  administration  of  the  Acts,  but  would  have  been  no  valid 
argument  for  their  repeal.  The  charges  thus  rashly  made  and  repeated,  have  contributed 
much  to  excite  public  indignation  against  these  enactments. 

24.  We  have  taken  a  large  amount  of  evidence  on  the  subject  of  venereal  disease  ;  its 
classification  and  the  character  of  its  different  forms  ;  its  diagnostics  ;  its  eflPects  on  the 
constitutions  of  the  sufferers  (whether  by  their  own  fault,  or,  as  in  some  cases,  bv 
innocent  contact),  and  of  their  posterity  ;  and  of  the  conditions  under  wliich  it  becomes 
more  or  less  contagious,  and  susceptible  of  treatment.  The  medical  profession  are  not 
agreed  upon  many  of  these  points  ;  but  the  more  important  are  sufficiently  established 
for  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry  in  which  we  have  been  engaged.  Improved  treatment 
has  of  late  years  mitigated  the  virulence  of  the  disease,  and  the  more  cleanly  habits 
of  the  people  may  have  diminished  its  prevalence.  But  notwithstanding  these  facts, 
we  are  assured  on  the  highest  authority  that  the  disease  is  still  one  of  a  most  formidable 
description.  Mr.  Paget,  the  eminent  surgeon,  says  in  his  evidence  before  the  Lord's 
Committee,  "  We  now  know  that  certain  diseases  of  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the 

"  spleen  are  all  of  syphilitic  origin,  and  the  mortality  from  syphilis  in  its  later  forms  Lords  Com- 
"  is  every  year  found  to  be  larger  and  larger  by  its  being  found  to  be  the  source  of  a  mittee,  Ans. 
"  number  of  diseases  which  previously  were  referred  to  other  origins  or  to  accidents, 
"  or  which  were  put  down  under  various  heads  that  they  did  not  belong  to." 

It  was   further  stated  by  Mr.   Paget,  "  that  it  would  be   difficult   to  overstate  Lords  Com- 
"  the  amount  of  damage  that  syphilis  does  to  the  population,"  and  that  "  a  number  of  mittee,  642- 
"  children  are  born  subject  to  diseases  which  render  them  quite  unfit  for  the  work  of  ^' 
"  life."    Sir  William  Jenner  entered  more  fully  into  the  subject,  especially  with  reference  Lords  Com- 
to  the  transmission  of  syphilis  to  the   offspring  of  infected  parents.     Mr.  Prescott  mittee,  Sir 
Hewett,  when  asked  whether  the  evil  existed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  require,  if  possible,  J*^""^'"' 
legislative  remedy,  answered,  "  Certainly,  if  possible.    I  do  not  know  any  disease  that  P"'^^^'''' 
is  more  terrible  to  my  mind  than  this."    Such  statements  as  these,  corroborated  as  they 
are  by  the  emphatic  concurrence  of  numerous  practitioners,  are  hardly  answered  by  a  few 
isolated  opinions  that  the  evil  has  been  exaggerated. 

25.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  among  other  evidence  to  the  same  effect  the  official 
report  of  Mr.  Simon,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  on  "  the  question  of  State 
interference  to  provide  for  the  disinfection  of  prostitutes."  Mr.  Simon,  while  admitting 
"  that  to  some  extent  the  consequences  of  promiscuous  fornication  spiead  beyond  the 
"  persons  of  the  original  performers,  the  inf  ections  of  the  brothel  being  oftentimes  carried 
"  into  simultaneous  or  subsequent  wedlock,  and  in  some  cases  fixing  their  obscene  brand 
**  even  on  the  offspring  of  such  marriages,"  yet  hesitates  to  affirm  that  the  evil  is  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  justify  the  interference  of  the  State,  or  that  the  good  which  would 
be  got  through  such  interference  would  be  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  cost  at  which 
it  would  be  attained.  Mr.  Skey,  the  chairman  of  the  Medical  Committee  appointed 
by  Government  to  inquire  into  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  the  venereal  disease, 
in  giving  evidence  before  the  Lords  Committee  in  1868,  expressed  his  opinion  that  an 

article  in  a  newspaper  to  which  he  referred,  and  which  reflected  the  Views  of  the  Associa-  Lords  Coni- 

tion  for  promoting  the  extension  of  the  Acts,  was  "largely  overcharged  and  has  been  mittee,  617. 

"  coloured  too  highly.     This  disease  is  by  no  means  so  common  or  universal  as  is 

"  represented  in  that  article,  and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  since  I  had  this  summons  to 

"  appear  here  to-day  of  communicating  with  several  leading  members  in  the  profession 

"  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  we  are  all  of  the  same  opinion  that  the  evil  is  not  so 

"  large  by  any  means  as  is  represented  by  the  Association."    He  thinks  "  that  every  town 

"  in  England,  where  prostitutes  congregate,  should  have  a  Lock  hospital,  and  that 

"  the  women  would  not  refuse  to  enter  them."    Surgeon-Major  Wyatt,  of  the  Coldstream  Lords  Com- 

Guards,  "  quite  concurred  with  Mr.  Skey  that  the  disease  appears  of  late  to  have  very  ^^l^^'^' , 

"  much  diminished  in  its  virulence,  independently  of  the  Acts,  and  that  such  was  the 

"  experience  of  all  surgeons,  both  civil  and  military." 

26.  We  have  selected  the  opinions  of  these  eminent  authorities  as  a  fair  representation 
of  the  difference  which  appears  to  exist  in  the  profession  with  regard  to  the  venereal 
disease.    Substantially,  however,  the  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  disease  is  contagious ; 

that  even  in  the  milder  form  of  gonorrhoea  "  it  sometimes  involves  for  a  time  painful  and  Simon's  Re- 
"  even  disabling  complications,  and  cannot  absolutely  be  said  never  to  leave  permanent  f^j^^^jf 
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"  local  damage  behind  it ; "  that  many  innocent  persons,  married  and  mimarried, 
inchiding  medical  men  and  nurses,  may  and  do  suffer  from  the  contagion,  and  that  the 
posterity  of  a  diseased  parent  are  liable  to  serious  affection  from  constitutional  syphilis, 
it  was  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Medical  Committee,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  that  the  measure  of  1866,  providing  for  the  compulsory  periodical  examination  of 
prostitutes,  was  introduced  by  the  Government,  and  adopted  by  Parliament. 

27.  It  may  be  argued  that  if  the  venereal  disease  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  justify 
the  State  in  taking  measures  for  its  repression,  the  Acts  under  reference  are  miduly  limited 
in  their  extent  and  operation.  It  may  be  said  that  what  is  good  for  soldiers  and  sailors 
is  good  for  other  men  ;  that  though  the  State  has  a  particular  interest  in  preserving  the 
health  of  the  men  of  both  services,  the  propriety  of  effecting  this  object  by  exceptional 
legislation  is  open  to  question  ;  that  if  public  policy  renders  it  necessary  to  impose 
restrictions  on  soldiers  in  respect  of  marriage  to  Avhich  no  other  class  of  public  servants 
is  subjected,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  State  is  justified  by  the  irregularities  thus  pro- 
duced, in  restricting  the  rights  and  liberties  of  any  class  of  the  community,  however 

,  vile  and  degraded  that  class  may  be,  and  that  if  prostitutes  must  be  subjected  to 
strict  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  effectually  with  the  disease,  those  regulations 
should  be  made  co-extensive  with  the  disease  ;  in  other  words,  extended  to  the  whole 
country.  If  such  objections  are  well  founded,  and  inherent  in  the  principle  of  the  Acts, 
they  should  be  at  once  repealed,  since  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  conditions 
unfavourable  to  morality  and  freedom  as  applied  to  a  few  towns  and  districts  for  the  sake 
of  soldiers  and  sailors, 

28.  The  opponents  of  the  Acts  generally  demand  their  entire  repeal.  We  have 
censured  the  unfair  and  unscrupulous  mode  in  which  the  Acts,  and  the  administration 
of  them,  have  been  assailed  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  violent  opposition  to  the  Acts 
may  in  some  degree  have  been  provoked  by  language  which,  to  say  the  least,  was 
unguarded,  and  which  certainly  was  not  calculated  to  lead  to  a  temperate  discussion  of 
a  most  painful  and  dehcate  question. 

29.  The  medical  witnesses  experienced  in  the  administration  of  these  Acts  are  nearly  all 
jigreed  that  the  periodical  examination  of  the  public  women  is  essential  to  the  system. 

16,140.      1^1".  Balfour,  the  Inspector  General  of  Hospitals,  said,  "  I  do  not  see  how  the  Acts  could 
"  be  carried  on  w-ithout  that  examination.    It  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  could  detect 

16,562.      "  the  disease,  and  bring  it  under  treatment."    Dr.  Armstrong,  the  Director-General  of 
the   Naval  Medical  Department,   expresses  an  equally  confident  opinion.    Dr.  Barr, 
16,826-7.    surgeon  of  the  Lock  Hospital  at  Aldershot,  spoke  positively  to  the  same  effect.  Mr. 

Lane,  tiie  senior  surgeon  of  the  London  Lock  Hospital,  thought  "  the  periodical  exami- 
nation was  absolutely  necessary."    The  frequency  of  such  examinations  is  also  insisted 

14,546,     on.    Mr.  Pickthorn,  the  visiting  surgeon  at  Devonport,  says,  "it  is  absolutely  necessary 

1,237,      "  that  they  should  be  fortnightly."    Mr.  Moore,  the  resident  medical  officer  at  the 
Royal  Albert  (certified)  Hospital,  Devonport,  doubts  if  a  fortnightly  examination  is  suffi- 

2,449.      cienlly  frequent.    Mr.  Bulteel,  sometime  surgeon  to  the  same  hospital,  "considers 
periodical  medical  examination  lo  be  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Act  physically,"  and 

5,820.      that  such  examination  should  be  fortnightly.    Mr.  Square,  a  surgeon  at  Plymouth  in 

5,983.      private  practice,  and  Mr.  Parsons,  visiting  surgeon  to  the  Portsmouth  Lock  Hospital, 

10' 600      '"^  of  the  same  opinion. 

1^  645'  "^^^^  medical  evidence  which  was  submitted  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  the 

n'esg.      Acts,  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  admitted  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  contagious  from  the 
19,131,     non-contagious  discharges  to  which  females,  and  especially  prostitutes,  are  liable.  No 
19,200.     j;iew  facts  were  adduced  in  this  evidence,  nor  did  it  satisfy  the  medical  members  of  the 
19,500.      Commission  either  that  there  is  any  better,  or,  indeed,  any  other,  method  of  detecting 
4  367,      venereal  disease  in  the  female  than  that  described  by  Mr,  Sloggett  as  in  use  under  the 
Acts,  or  that  this  method  is  not  perfectly  effectual  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Were 
it  otherwise,  the  inference  would  be  that  surgeons  have  no  means  of  recognising  one  of 
the  most  common  and  most  obvious  of  all  diseases. 

31.  A  variety  of  statistical  information  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts  has  been 
laid  before  the  Commission.  The  returns  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Medical  Departments, 
showing  the  state  of  venereal  disease  in  both  services,  during  a  series  of  years,  and  the 
metropolitan  police  returns,  showing  the  number  of  brothels  and  public  women,  and  the 
proportion  of  disease  in  the  protected  districts  at  various  periods  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Act  of  1864,  are  those  to  which  we  shall  principally  refer.  We  first  take  the 
return  put  in  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  the  Director-General  of  tlie  Naval  Medical  Department. 
TJ]is  is  a  tabular  return,  showing  the  number  of  cases  of  venereal  disease  contracted  by 
the  crews  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  at  home  ports  from  1856  to  1869  inclusive,  with  the 
ratio  per  1,000  of  force.    In  the  latter  half  of  1865,  the  Act  of  the  preceding  year  was 
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partially  in  operation  at  Chatham  and  Sheerness.  Legal  difficulties  had.  prevented  its 
being-  put  in  force  at  Portsmouth,  and  at  Devonport  and  Plymouth  nothing  had  been 
done  heyond  a  preparatory  enumeration  of  the  brothels  and  public  women.  In  1865, 
the  cases  of  syphilis  on  the  home  stations  were  108-7  per  1,000.  In  1866,  still  under 
the  partial  though  more  extended  operation  of  the  Act  of  1864,  the  ratio  per  1,000  had 
fallen  to  76' 3.  Passing  on  to  1869,  when  the  ])eriodical  examination  had  been  nearly 
completed  in  the  seaports,  the  ratio  was  59-5.  The  return  of  cases  of  gonorrhoea  is 
remarkable.  In  1865,  they  were  34-4  per  1,000;  in  186G,  they  were  25;  in  1869,  they 
were  42-4  per  1,000,  the  highest  number  attained  during  the  14  years  to  which  the 
return  refers.  Dr.  Armstrong  explained  that  these  figures  were  not  to  be  taken  as  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  working  of  periodical  examinations,  on  account  of  the  constant  fluctuation 
of  the  crews  in  the  receiving  ships.  But  though  no  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  statistics  subject  to  so  much  disturbance,  they  would  seem  to  show  that  since  the 
introduction  of  the  system  which  commenced  in  1864  the  more  serious  form  of  the  disease 
has  diminished,  while  the  other  form  has  increased. 

32.  We  turn  now  to  the  tables  i)utin  by  Dr.  Balfour,  the  Inspector-Genera!  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department.  It  may  be  premised  that  Dr.  Balfour,  when  speaking  of  syphilis, 
confines  his  statement  to  primary  venereal  sores.  In  Devonport  and  Plymouth,  where 
from  the  first  the  system  has  been  most  carefully  and  vigorously  administered,  the  state 
of  syphilitic  disease  in  1864,  before  legislation,  showed  274  cases  out  of  2,481  strength  ;  in 

1865,  before  the  Act  of  1864  had  made  any  impression,  tiie  i. umbers  rose  to  342 ;  in 

1866,  when  only  women  informed  against  or  f-trongly  suspected  of  being  affected  wnth 
contagious  disease  were  brought  up  for  examination,  the  number  fell  to  209.  In  1867 
when  the  same  system  obtained,  a  further  reduction  from  209  to  185  was  recorded.  In 
1868,  under  a  monthly  examination  for  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  the  figures  were 
reduced  from  185  to  159-  In  1869?  when  the  fortnightly  examination  was  first  instituted, 
the  figures  increased  from  159  to  l62,  and  in  the  following  year  were  reduced  to  85,  or 
nearly  one  half.  The  strength  of  the  garrison  was  nearly  the  same  throughout  these 
years.  At  Portsmouth,  where,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  hospital  accommodation,  the 
original  Act  was  very  partially  and  irregularly  introduced,  the  decrease  from  1864  to  the 
end  of  1868,  when  the  periodical  examination  was  commenced,  was  from  538  to  422 ;  in 
1869  and  1870,  under  an  examination  every  three  and  two  weeks,  the  numbers  (the 
strength  being  throughout  the  same)  were  respectively  289  and  232.  At  Chatham  and 
Sheerness,  under  a  system  of  quarterly  examinations,  syphilis  was  reduced  from  334  in 
1864  to  192  in  1870.  In  Woolwich  no  impression  appears  to  iiave  been  made  on  the 
disease  until  1868,  when  the  cases  fell  from  432  in  the  preceding  _year  to  233,  the 
monthly  examinations  having  commenced  in  August  of  that  year,  previously  to  which 
period  the  Acts  had  been  very  laxly  administered.  At  Aldershot,  where  the  practice  of 
bringing  up  those  women  only  who  were  informed  against  or  suspected  continued  till 
March  1868,  the  pcr-centage  of  men  affected  with  venereal  sores  in  1865  was  about  10; 
in  1866  and  1867,  about  8;  in  1868  no  material  variation;  in  1869,  during  which  the 
fortnightly  examinations  were  in  force,  the  per-centage  had  fallen  in  round  numbers  to  6, 
rising  again  towards  7  in  1870.  Taking  the  aggregate  of  28  stations  of  troops  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  at  which  the  average  strength  amounted  to  500  and  up.wards,  the  ratio 
per  1,000  of  primary  venereal  sores  in  1865  was  120;  in  1867,  before  the  fortnightly 
examinations  had  commenced,  except  for  a  few  months  at  Chatham,  the  disease  had  fallen 
to  86;  it  continued  to  decrease  from  86  to  72  and  60,  until  it  fell  to  54  in  1870,  when 
the  fortnightly  examinations  were  generally  established  throughout  the  subjected  districts. 
The  returns  of  gonorrhoea  are  fluctuating,  and  the  figures  are  nearly  the  same  for  the  five 
principal  stations  in  the  3'ear  before  the  Act  of  1866,  and  in  the  last  year  of  its  operation. 
Dr.  Balfour  was  of  opinion  that  so  far  as  gonorrhoea  w^as  concerned,  the  Acts  had  been  a 
failure.  The  other  tables  put  in  by  Dr.  Armstrong  and  Dr.  Balfour  exhibit  similar  results  16,268. 
in  a  compendious  form. 

33.  Dr.  Balfour  insisted  that  very  erroneous  inferences  are  liable  to  be  drawn  from  the 
amount  of  disease  existing  among  the  small  number  of  men  stationed  in  any  one  locality, 
and  prepared  a  table  comparing  the  condition  of  the  total  number  of  soldiers  in  the  pro- 
tected with  that  of  the  total  number  in  the  unprotected  districts.  The  result  of  this 
table  is,  that  in  the  first  or  protected  group  the  number  of  men  per  1,000  admitted  into 
hospital  for  piimary  venereal  sores  has  steadily  and  continuously  diminished  during  the 
seven  years  1864-70;  the  successive  numbers  per  1,000  being  120,  90*5,  86"35  72-1, 
60*9,  54"5.     In  the  second,  or  unprotected  group,  no  such  diminution  presents  itself, 

the  corresponding  numbers  per  1,000  being  108-6,  99*9,  90-9,  108-0,  106-7,  111-9,  Table  A. 
113-3. 

34.  Before  quitting  the  naval  and  mihtary  statistics,  we  refer  to  a  partial  but  very 
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remarkable  return  as  bearing  upon  the  results  of  the  Act  of  1864,  which  was  so  summarily 
Lords  Coin,  repealed.  Mr.  llomaine,  the  late  secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  in  givino-  evidence  before 
'i<33.  the  Lords  Committee  of  1868,  said :  -  o  . 

"  I  should  like  to  read  a  short  piece  of  the  report  from  the  Medical  Director-General,  -where  he  says,  'Althonoh 
'  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  present  Act  came  into  force  is  too  short  to  admit  of  much  hem<r  stiid 
'  in  respect  to  the  results  that  are  likely  to  be  derived  from  it,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  up  to  the  present 
'  time,  it  has  proved  of  marked  advantage;  more  so,  perhaps,  in  some  localities  than  others.  The  difference 
'  in  the  practical  results  obtained  from  the  measure  in  different  localities  arises  mainly  from  the  greater  or  less 
'  accommodation  afforded  at  the  various  places  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  also,  doubtless, 
'  from  the  unfortunate  proximity  of  certain  of  the  localities  included  in  the  schedule  to  large  cities  to  which 
'  this  special  law  does  not  extend.  To  illustrate,  however,  the  effect  which  the  measures  adopted  have  had  in 
'  lessening  the  amount  of  disease  at  one  seaport,  the  following  table  has  been  compiled,  showing  the  mean 
'  strength  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  Royal  Marine  Division  at  Plymouth  during  the  different  quarters  of  the 

*  years  1864, 1865, 1866,  and  the  six  months  of  1867  included  in  this  abstract;  the  number  of  cases  of  primary 
'  syphilis  occurring  among  the  men  of  the  division,  and  treated  either  in  the  Marine  Infirmary  or  the  Naval 

*  Hospital,  and  the  ratio  per  1 ,000  of  mean  force.' " 

35.  From  the  tables  quoted  by  Mr.  Roinaine,  and  which  we  print  in  the  Appendix,  it 
appears  that  out  of  the  Royal  Marine  division  at  Portsmouth  there  were  116  cases  of 
syphilis  in  hospital,  or  71  per  1,000  of  force  at  Lady-day  of  1864,  before  any  special 
legislation  had  taken  place.  These  numbers  had  decreased  from  causes  wholly  inde 
pendent  of  legislative  interference  to  96  cases,  or  52  per  1,000  at  Lady-day  1865.  In 
April  1865,  the  Act  was  first  put  in  motion  at  Plymouth,  and  at  the  following  Christmas 
the  cases  had  fallen  to  68,  and  the  ratio  per  1,000  had  declined  from  52  to  45.  At  Lady- 
day  1866,  some  months  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  that  year,  the  cases  fell  to  45, 
and  the  ratio  to  27-  At  Lady-day  1867,  before  periodical  examination  had  been  intro- 
duced, the  cases  had  fallen  to  38  and  the  ratio  to  23.  These  results  therefore,  if  they 
were  attributable  to  legislation  at  all,  were  certainly  not  due  to  the  legislation  of  1866, 
of  which  periodical  examination  is  the  principle. 

36.  The  statistical  tables  above  examined  were  put  in  to  prove  the  effect,  upon  the 
health  of  the  army  and  navy,  of  the  new  system.  The  police  returns  put  in  hy  Captain 
Harris,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan  Police,  and  explained  by  him,  show 
that  in  1866,  before  periodical  examinations  had  been  introduced,  and  when  the  Act  of 
1864  only  was  in  force,  out  of  an  aggregate  number  of  1,661  examinations  made,  1,103 
were  of  women  found  to  be  diseased. 

37.  These  figures  are  plain  and  intelh'gible.  A  mass  of  women  collected  from  the 
brothels  were  examined,  and  the  majority  of  them  were  found  to  be  diseased.  These 
diseased  women  were  sent  to  the  hospitals  to  be  cured,  and  the  residue  were  dismissed. 
Then  came  the  Act  of  1866,  authorising  periodical  examination,  under  which  the  unin- 
fected residue  above  mentioned,  together  with  the  women  discharged  from  the  liospilals 
who  had  returned  to  prostitution,  and  new  comers  were  inspected  quarterly,  monthly, 
and  ultimately  once  a  fortnight.  Thus  the  Act  of  1866  operated,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  a  field  from  which  disease  had  to  a  considerable  extent  been  removed.  The 
necessary  result  would  be  a  far  less  ])er-centage  of  disease  than  if  the  whole  mass  of 
prostitutes  had  been  for  the  first  time  subjected  to  the  process  of  examination.  But  in 
such  circumstances  it  would  be  manifestly  premature  to  di  aw  an  inference  from  the 
diminished  per-centage  of  disease  in  favour  of  the  system  so  adopted. 

The  system  of  periodical  examination  was  only  in  partial  operation  up  to  May^  18/0, 
and  the  returns  are  only  made  up  to  the  end  of  that  year.  Statistical  tables,  therefore, 
which  show  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1866,  cannot  be  conclusive  as  to  the  physical 
effects  of  frequent  periodical  exaiuination. 

The  calculations  in  the  police  returns  of  the  ratios  between  the  numbers  of  cases  of 
disease  in  each  year  and  the  numbers  of  examinations  tnade  in  that  year,  are  of  no  value 
as  evidence  of  the  effect  of  frequent  periodical  examinations.  The  gross  total  of  ex- 
aminations for  a  year  is  given,  and  the  gross  total  of  cases  of  disease  which  have  been 
ascertained  by  such  examinations,  and  a  certain  per-centage  of  diseased  cases  is  thus 
worked  out.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  per-centage  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
number  of  times  each,  woman  is  examined.  If  the  registered  women  are  examined  once 
a  fortnight  with  the  result  of  8  per  cent,  of  disease,  a  weekly  examination  might  give 
4  per  cent,  of  disease.  The  amount  of  disease  in  the  women  remaining  the  same,  the 
per-centage  of  disease  would  vary  as  the  examinations  were  multiplied. 

There  is  no  distinct  evidence  that  any  diminution  of  disease  among  the  men  of  the 
army  and  navy,  which  may  have  taken  place,  is  attributable  to  a  diminution  of  disease 
contingent  upon  the  system  of  periodical  examination  among  the  women  with  whom  they 
have  consorted. 

38.  But  though  the  numerical  results  of  the  statistics  referred  to] must  be,  for  the  reason 
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above  stated,  inconclusive,  we  think  it  right  to  observe  that,  so  far  as  the  army  and 

navy  are  concerned,  the  evidence  before  us  appears  to  testify  to  a  general  impres:jon,  on 

the  part  of  the  medical  officers  of  both  services,  that  the  Acts  have  operated  beneficially 

on  the  health  of  the  men.    A  striking  proof  of  this  is  contained  in  the  evidence  of  Dr.  15,154, 

Balfour,  who  has  been  induced  by  further  experience  to  change  his  view  entirely  as  to  the  16,138. 

probable  success  of  the  present  Acts  in  repressing  the  disease  against  which  they  were 

chiefly  directed,  viz.,  constitutional  syphilis.    Dr.  Balfour,  who  dissented  strongly  from 

the  recommendations  of  the  Medical  Committee  in  1868,  especially  with  reference  to 

periodical  examinations,  now  testifies  that  the  working  of  the  Acts  has  been  "  decidedly  16,139-10. 

beneficial,"  and  that  the  periodical  examination  of  women  is  in  his  opinion  an  essential 

part  of  them.    The  same  general  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  among  the 

witnesses  summoned  at  the  instance  of  the  Association  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Acts,  there 

was  no  medical  officer  of  either  service. 

39.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  preventing  the  disease  is  the 
regular  examination  of  the  public  women  at  short  intei  vals,  yet  in  the  narrow  circle  to 
which  these  Acts  are  limited,  the  process  of  prevention  is  continually  disturbed  by  the 
influx  of  seamen  from  foreign  ports,  and  of  soldiers  and  others  firom  unprotected  stations, 
and  women  from  other  localities.  A  partial  remedy  for  this  may  have  been  found  in 
the  examination  of  the  seamen  and  marines  before  leaving  the  ship,  and  of  the  soldiers 
on  arriving  at  their  quarters.  But  a  more  eflectual  means  of  prevention  would  be  to 
make  the  partial  enactment  general,  or  at  least  to  extend  it  to  the  large  towns ;  and  we 
sliould  feel  it  our  duty  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
measures,  were  the  physical  aspect  of  the  question  alone  referred  to  our  consideration  ; 
but  we  are  required  to  pursue  our  inquiry  into  the  moral  and  political  bearing  of  the  Acts, 
and  in  these  branches  of  the  subject  we  have  found  more  doubt  and  diffixulty,  than  in 
those  wliich  we  have  already  discussed. 

40.  We  have  shown  that  in  the  protected  districts,  smce  the  Acts  came  into  operation, 
there  has  been  a  marked  diminution  in  the  more  serioi;s  form  of  venereal  disease.  The 
aggregate  number  of  common  women  known  to  the  p')lice  at  the  several  periods  when 

the  Acts  were  applied  in  the  different  districts  has  been  reduced  from  4,852  to  2,650  at  Met.  Pol. 
the  end  of  last  year,  the  date  of  the  latest  return.  The  number  of  brothels  in  the  four  Return, 
principal  districts  was  larger  in  1865  than  the  number  in  all  the  districts  under  the  Acts 
in  1870.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  similar  return  of  public-houses  and  beer- 
houses shows  no  such  diminution ;  that  many  of  these  houses,  or  houses  in  direct  com- 
munication with  then],  are  occupied  by  prostitutes  ;  and  that  some  of  them  are  as  much  6,389-9 J. 
brothels  as  beerhouses.  It  is  probable  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  women  who  have  14,207  to 
left  the  brothels  to  avoid  the  pohce  have  resorted  to  these  houses,  and  that  others  have  14,2/5. 
gone  into  private  lodgings ;  but  though  some  of  the  witnesses  expressed  a  general 
opinion  that  clandestine  prostitution,  as  it  is  called,  had  in  a  great  measure  been  substituted 
for  public  solicitation,  we  are  satisfied  that  a  sensible  diminution  of  the  women  engaged  in 
this  traffic  has  been  attained  in  the  districts  subjected  to  the  Acts.  Even  if  this  were 
doubtful,  the  absence  of  public  solicitation  is  a  material  gain  to  public  decency  and 
morality.  It  is  hardly  disputed  that  a  sensible  improvement  has  been  observed  in  the 
streets  in  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  the  women  since  the  Acts  came  into  operation. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  under  the  influence  of  drink  are  no  longer  importuned  and  seized  upon 
by  filthy  prostitutes  as  they  were  in  former  days.  It  is  true  that  this  ameliorated  state 
of  things  is  attributable  in  some  degree  to  causes  independent  of  the  Acts  for  prevention 
of  contagious  disease.  Tiie  manners  and  habits  of  the  people  have  become  generally 
much  more  decorous  and  wholesome  during  the  last  generation,  and  this  improvement 
has  reached  even  the  degraded  classes  of  society.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  venereal 
contagion,  like  other  diseases  which  are  partly  engendered,  and  always  aggravated  by 
neglect  of  cleanliness,  has  been  on  the  decline  of  late  years.  The  various  sanitary 
regulations  which  have  been  enforced,  and  the  increased  activity  of  the  police  in  modern 
times,  have  all  tended  to  improve  the  public  health.  The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts, 
however,  have  both  directly  and  indirectly  promoted  the  objects  of  sanitary  and 
nmnicipal  police.  They  have  purged  the  towns  and  encampments  to  wliich  they  have 
been  applied  of  miserable  creatures  who  were  mere  masses  of  rottenness  and  vehicles  of 
disease,  providing  them  with  asylums  where  their  sufferings  could  be  temporarily  relieved 
even  if  their  malady  was  beyond  cure,  and  where  their  better  nature  was  probably  for 
the  first  time  touched  by  human  sympathy. 

41.  Although  the  reclamation  of  the  fallen  women  seems  hardly  to  have  entered  into 

the  original  conception  of  the  Acts,  it  soon  became  recognised  as  a  part  of  the  system.  29  vict. 
A  chaplain  is  attached  to  each  of  the  certified  hospitals.    The  matrons  are  mostly  of  a  c.  35.  s.  12. 
superior  class,  qualified  by  experience  for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  animated 
by  a  benevolent  zeal  for  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.    The  influences  brought 
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5948-9,  to  bear  upon  the  inmates  of  the  Lock  wards  through  tliese  agencies  are  not  without 
6068.  effect.  Many  of  the  women  on  their  discharge  from  the  hospitals  have  been  induced  to 
enter  the  refuges  and  homes  which  are  ready  for  their  reception.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  would  submit  for  a  lengthened  })eriod  to 
the  restraints  of  institutions,  the  discipline  of  which  is  necessarily  somewhat  strict;  but 
some  of  them,  weary  of  a  life  into  which  they  have  drifted  from  neglect  and  poverty 
rather  than  from  wantonness,  have  gladly  embraced  llie  opportunity  offered  to  them  of 
returning  to  a  regular  life,  or  rather  perhaps  of  entering  upon  it  for  the  first  time. 

42.  The  police  returns  show  that  out  of  an  aggregate  of  9,688  women  who  have  been 
registered  since  the  Acts  came  into  operation  in  the  several  districts,  7,038  have  been 
removed  from  the  register  for  various  causes.  The  largest  proportion  are  those  who 
have  left  the  district ;  the  next  are  those  who  have  been  restored  to  their  friends.  A 
smaller  proportion  of  the  women  have  entered  Homes;  some  have  married,  and  a  few 
have  died.    Tiie  inspector  of  police  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Acts  in  the 

971-5.  Devonport  district,  states  on  inquiries  which  satisfied  him  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  women 
removed  from  the  register  have  ceased  to  be  pro^>titutes.  The  highest  number  registered 
in  the  Devonport  district  was  2,621  ;  the  number  remaining  on  the  register  on  the  last 
day  of  1870  was  557  ;  but  t!ie  inspector  explained,  on  cross-examination,  that  it  some- 
times happened  that  a  woman,  after  having  been  removed  from  the  register,  returned 
after  an  interval  to  prostitution,  and  was  re-registered.  In  about  60  or  70  cases  the  same 
woman  was  thus  registered  two  or  three  times.  But  even  making  abatement  for  such 
cases,  and  further  for  women  who  would  have  left  the  trade  independently  of  the  Acts, 
the  proportion  of  women  reclaimed  directly  and  indirectly  by  the  operation  of  the  z'Vcts, 
must  be  considerable. 

43.  Another  very  important  quality  ascribed  to  the  Acts  is  their  deterrent  effect. 
355.       "  They  operate,"  says  Mr.  Superintendent  Wakeford,  "  to  prevent  an  accession  of  fresh 

"  women  from  the  ranks  of  the  respectable  in  the  district,  or  from  other  districts,  into 
357.       "  the  number  of  the  positively  immoral."    He  goes  on  to  say,  "  Women  going  to 
"  brothels  for   the   first  time,  and  being  met  thereby  the  police — very  often  very 
"  young  and  inexperienced  girls — there  is  an   opportunity  afforded  of  their  being 
"  cautioned  as  to  the  nature  of  the  place  they  are  in,  and  the  consequences  which  Avill 
'*  attend  it,  and  of  their  being  advised  to  return  to  the  situations  w^hich  perhaps  they 
"  have  left,  or  to  the  places  from  which  they  have  come,  and  of  the  consequences  if 
"  they  remain  there,  which  has  a  great  deterring  effect  with  regard  to  keeping  the  ranks 
"  of  prostitutes  from  being  recruited."    We  have  had  abundant  evidence  upon  this 
point.     Mr.  Wolferstan  a  surgeon  sometime  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  Acts, 
and  not  favourable  to  them  in  their  present  foim,  distinctly  stated  "  that  the  Acts  had 
a  deterrent  effect  in  keeping  women  from  becoming  common  prostitutes."     W^e  ha\e 
3731.      been  assured  by  witnesses  who  spoke  from  personal  knowledge,  that  not  only  young  girls 
4J95.      but  married  women,  seamstresses,  and  others,  were  restrained  from  indulging  in  occasional 
5860-2.     license  by  the  fear  of  the  Acts.     The  superintendent  of  the  local  police  at  Plymouth, 
10,680.      though  of  opinion  that  the  statements  of  his  metropolitan  brethren  with  reference  to  the 
Acts  were  exaggerated,  nevertheless  admitted  that  the  Acts  had  retluced  the  number  of 
8715.      public  women,  and  that  they  had  a  deterrent  effect.    Inspector  Anniss,  of  the  Devonport 
8735.      district,  stated  that  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  public  women  from  about  2,000 
(every  one  of  whom  lie  had  registered  by  name)  to  less  than  600,  involved  the  total 
disappearance  from  the  brothels  and  the  streets  of  some  200  or  300  children  of  from 
13  to  15  years  of  age.    If  such  results  have  been  attained  either  wholly  or  partially 
1114.      through  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  those  who  demand  their  absolute  repeal  are  bound 
to  show  that  they  have  produced  evils  to  counterbalance  the  good,  which,  after  ail 
reasonable  deductions  have  been  made,  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  them. 

44.  Among  the  papers  referred  to  this  Commission  by  Your  Majesty's  Government,  and 
Aj'p-       which  we  print  in  the  Appendix,  is  a  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  "  Adopted  at  a 

"  conference  of  delegates  from  associates  and  committees  formed  in  various  towns  for 
"  promoting  the  repCcd  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,"  aiid  signed  F.  W.  Newman, 
chairman.  We  do  not  propose  to  criticise  this  paper  at  length,  nor  should  we  have  thought 
it  fair  to  notice  it  at  all,  as  representing  the  views  of  the  opponents  of  the  Acts,  had  it 
come  before  us  under  less  respectable  credentials.  The  memorial  reads  more  like  a 
vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Prostitution  than  a  grave  argument  against  the  Acts  on 
moral  and  political  grounds.  Prostitutes,  it  is  urged  "  value  their  personal  liberty  as 
highly  as  other  women  do,"  and  to  shut  up  a  diseased  street-walker  in  a  hospital 
until  she  is  cured  would  be  "  to  change  the  whole  structure  and  arrangement  of  her 
"  life ;  the  relations  which  she  may  have  formed  would  be  abruptly  ended ;  milliners, 
"  dressmakers,  sempstresses,  domestic  servants,  &c.,  who  eke  out  a  precarious  existence, 
"  or  provide  themselves  with  coveted  luxuries  in  the  form  of  dress,  &c.,  by  recourse 
to  occasional  prostitution,  would  at  once  lose   their  business  connexions,  or  if  in 
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"  situations  would  be  discharged."  One  of  the  best  apologies  for  these  Acts,  if  they 
need  apology,  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  deter  the  class  of  women  referred  to  in  the 
above-quoted  paragraph  from  resorting  to  prostitution  to  "  provide  themselves  with  coveted 
luxuries"  or  even  "to  eke  out  a  precarious  existence."  The  rest  of  this  paper  consists 
mostly  of  frivolous  objections  to  the  machinery  of  the  Acts. 

45.  The  objections  urged  by  the  opponents  of  the  Acts,  which  are  worthy  of  serious 
notice,  may  be  stated  as  follows  :-— 

1.  That  the  Acts  are  designed  to  provide  sound  prostitutes  for  soldiers  and  sailors, 

and  that  this  is  implied  in  their  title. 

2.  That  such  legislation,  by  rendering  vicious  indulgence  less  hazardous,  has  a 

direct  tendency  to  promote  immorality. 

3.  That  the  protected  districts  are  in  fact  resorted  to  by  libertines,  and  that  married 

men  and  youths  are  induced  to  visit  the  registered  women  by  the  security  they 
are  supposed  to  offer  of  freedom  from  contagion. 

4.  That  the  practice  of  registering  prostitutes,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  periodical 

examination  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  in  a  fit  condition 
to  follow  their  trade,  is  in  itself  an  outrage  upon  public  decency  and  morality. 

5.  That  such  a  system  is  virtually  a  recognition  by  the  State  of  the  trade  of  pros- 

titution. 

6.  That  the  compulsory  surgical  examination  of  the  women  at  stated  intervals  is 

calculated  to  remove  any  lingering  sense  of  shame  in  the  subjects  of  such  opera- 
tion, and  to  harden  them. 

7.  That  the  increased  gains  of  prostitution  consequent  upon  the  improved  condition 

of  the  women  offer  a  temptation  to  girls  to  enter  upon  this  way  of  life. 

8.  That  it  is  unfair  to  exempt  men  from  the  restraints  and  regulations  to  which 

women  are  subjected. 

9.  That  the  Acts  are  opposed  to  the  principles  of  constitutional  law. 

46.  With  regard  to  the  first-named  objection  we  may  remark  that  although  every 
man  in  the  protected  districts  who  has  commerce  with  the  prostitutes,  participates  in  the 
benefit  of  the  Acts,  they  were  fiamed  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  men  of  the 
army  and  navy  from  contagion.  It  will  not  be  disputed  that  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as 
the  interest,  of  the  State,  to  maintain  these  costly  services  in  the  highest  possible  state  of 
physical  efficiency.  The  question  is  whether  in  the  fulfilment  of  such  duty,  the  State  has 
in  this  particular  instance  gone  too  far?  The  burden  lies  upon  the  State  to  justify 
exceptional  legislation  for  any  s])ecial  class.  Besides  the  main  justification  of  the  Acts — 
that  physical  abihty  is  not  less  essential  than  discipline  itself  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Services — they  are  defended  on  the  ground  that  camps,  garrisons,  and  seaports  are 
especially  the  resorts  of  the  prostitute  class,  and  that  the  restraints  imposed  by  the 
conditions  of  naval  and  military  service  lead  to  consequences  which,  if  they  cannot  be 
averted,  may  at  least  allow  of  mitigation. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  these  reasons  are  sufficient  to  justify  exceptional  legislation, 
but  that  such  legislation  should  be  strictly  guarded.  Police  regulations  more  stringent 
than  are  ordinarily  in  force  may  properly  be  applied  to  places  where  disorderly  persons 
assemble,  or  the  circumstances  of  which  are  of  an  extraordinary  character,  because  such 
regulations  must  always  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  or  the  occasion. 
But  no  claim  to  a  sj)ecial  immunity  from  the  consequences  of  irregular  habits  can  be 
preferred  on  behalf  of  soldiers  and  sailors  merely  on  account  of  the  restraints  imposed  by 
the  conditions  of  a  service  into  which  they  have  voluntarily  entered.  Neither  can  special 
enactments  for  the  registration  and  sanitary  care  of  prostitutes  in  particular  districts  be 
upheld  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  efiect  a  saving  to  the  public  charge  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  disease  in  the  army  and  navy.  But  though  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of 
1866  and  1869  in  their  exclusive  application  to  military  and  naval  stations  may  not  be 
justifiable,  special  regulations  for  the  treatment  and  control  of  a  class  of  persons  fre- 
quenting certain  districts  under  conditions  calculated  to  engender  and  propagate  disease 
are  alike  just  and  expedient. 

47.  We  have  enumerated  the  more  prominent  reasons  which  have  been  staged  against 
the  Acts.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  how  far  these  objections  are  applicable  to  certain 
provisions  of  the  Acts,  and  to  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  their  area. 

48.  The  principal  objection  is  to  the  periodical  examination,  which  all  the  medical 
witnesses  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  Acts  concur  in  representing  as  essential 
to  their  efficiency.  We  are  satisfied  from  their  evidence  that  the  frequent  examination 
of  women  is  the  most  efficacious  means  of  controlling  the  disease,  although  a  marked 
diminution  was  attained  before  recourse  was  had  to  this  system.    But  even  granting  that 
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the  regular  attendance  before  a  surgeon  is  a  vital  part  of  the  system,  it  becomes  a  grave 
question  whether  the  system  could  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  objections,  which,  on 
moral  grounds,  have  been  raised  against  it.    Prostitution  may  be  said  to  be  tolerated 
by  the  law,  because  it  is  not  an  offence  punished  by  the  law ;  but  toleration  is  a  negative 
quality,  and  the  bound  of  toleration  is  overstepped  when  the  law  int.Mferes  to  place 
prostitutes  under  regulation  with  the  avowed  object  of  protecting  those  who  consort 
with  them  from  the  dangerous  consequences  to  which  illicit  commerce  is  liable.  Thus, 
it  is  said,  prostitution  is  indirectly  if  not  directly  recognized  as  a  necessity.    On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  by  placing  prostitution  under  regulations  it  is  not 
recognized  as  a  necessity,  but  the  fact  of  its  existence  only  is  recognized.    It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  escape  from  the  inference  that  the  State,  in  making  provision  for  alleviating  its 
evils,  has  assumed  that  prostituti(m  is  a  necessity.    There  is  some  evidence  that  the 
women  themselves  consider  that  they  are  a  privileged  class ;  some  of  them  are  called 
■■i434-6.        "  Queens  women  ;"  some  exhibit  the  printed  order  to  attend  the  periodical  examination 
7863,  7896.    as  a  certificate  of  health  ;  and  there  is  also  some  slight  evidence  that  the  protected 
districts  are  resorted  to  by  strangers  for  the  purpose  of  safe  indulgence.    A  great  deal 
of  contradictory  evidence  has  been  taken  as  to  the  effect  of  periodical  examination  on 
the  women  themselves.     On  the  one  hand  it  is  insisted  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
extinguish  any  sense  of  shame  that  may  still  linger  in  the  breast  of  the  oldest  prostitute, 
and  that  it  hardens  those  w^ho  are  not  yet  confirmed  in  their  infamous  occupation.  On 
the  other,  it  is  argued  that  the  examination  has  no  such  effect ;  that  virtuous  women  are 
constantly  subjected  to  a  similar  examination ;  and  that  a  woman  who  submits  to  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  can  retain  no  sense  of  shame,  nor  can  be  hardened  by  being  dealt 
with  under  a  regulation  of  sanitary  police.    In  this  conflict  of  testimony  upon  a  question 
of  moral  tendency,  and  resting  on  no  sound  basis  of  proof,  we  cannot  determine  to 
which  side  the  balance  of  opinion  inclines ;  but  we  may  remark  that  the  case  of  a 
modest  woman  submitting  her  person  to  a  medical  examination  by  a  private  practitioner, 
and  that  of  a  prostitute  coming  up  every  fortnight  to  be  examined  by  a  medical  officer, 
are  very  different.    Assuming  that  in  either  case  the  operation  is  conducted  with  an 
equal  regard  to  decency,  the  object  with  which  it  is  performed  makes  all  the  difference. 
In  the  one  case  the  examination  is  voluntary,  occasional,  and  may  never  be  repeated. 
In  the  other,  the  examination  is  compulsory  r.nd  regular,  and  instituted,  not  because  the 
woman  is  diseased,  or  even  suspected  of  being  diseased,  but  because  she  may  be  diseased. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  moral  effect  of  the  periodical  examination  on  the  public  women, 
we  are  assured  that  a  large  proportion,  if  not  a  majority  of  them,  appreciate  the  benefit 
of  a  vigilant  watch  over  their  health,  and  that  the  regular  attendance  at  the  examination 
room  has  wrought  an  improvement  in  their  demeanour,  dress,  and  general  condition. 

49.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  although  the  periodical  examination 
of  common  prostitutes  is  the  most  effectual  mode  of  dealing  with  venereal  disease,  it 
would  be  difficult  if  not  practically  impossible  to  make  the  system  general,  even  if  on 
other  grounds  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  so.  Thus,  while  the  disease  is  general 
throughout  the  country,  the  remedy  for  it  would  be  confined  to  a  few  favoured  places; 
a  state  of  things  which  we  likewise  believe  could  not  be  permanently  maintained. 

50.  We  are  therefore  brought  to  the  question,  whether  these  Acts  shall  be  repealed,  or 
whether  some  modification  of  them  may  not  be  recommended  by  which  they  might 
be  stripped  of  their  anomalous  and  offensive  character  without  materially  impairing  their 
efficiency. 

51.  We  think  that  such  modification  may  be  arrived  at.  Notwithstanding  the 
summary  period  which  w^as  put  to  the  Act  of  1864,  there  is  evidence,  as  we  have 
partly  shown,  that  if  allowed  fair  play  it  could  work  with  vigour  and  efficiency.  Of 
the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  the  Commission  in  support  of  periodical 
examination,  few  were  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1864;  and 
still  fewer  discriminated  between  what  was  due  to  that  Act,  and  to  its  successor.  Wc 
were  informed  that  under  the  voluntary  system,  as  it  was  called,  (to  distinguish  it  from 
the  compulsory  enactments  of  1866)  many  of  the  women  would  not  come  to  the  hospitals, 
and  if  they  came,  they  would  not  stay  to  be  cured.  The  arrival  of  a  regiment  or  of  a 
ship  would  empty  the  Lock  wards.  One  of  the  hospital  surgeons  stated  that  25  percent, 
of  the  women  went  away  before  they  were  cured.    The  difficulty  of  detaining  the  w^omen 

6083.  under  the  voluntary  system  is  no  doubt  considerable ;  but  their  unwillingness  to  come 

to  the  hospital  is  inconsistent  with  the  evidence  given  before  the  Medical  Committee,  and 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  1868.    Mr.  Superintendent  Mallalieu,  one  of 
the  most  experienced  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Force,  who  had  been  charged  with 
Lords  Coir  execution  of  the  Acts  from  their  commencement,  stated  before  the  Lords'  Committee 

160-1.         that  from  April  1865  to  April  1868  the  admission  at  Devonport  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
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into  tlie  hospitals  for  venereal  disease  had  fallen  from  180  to  69  although  the  strengtli 
had  increased  by  2,000  men  in  the  later  year.  If  these  statistics  were  the  result  in 
any  degree  of  recent  legislation,  the  Act  of  1864  had  more  to  do  with  them  than  the  Act 
of  1866,  which  had  not  come  into  regular  operation  at  Devonport  until  July  1868, 
three  months  after  the  date  at  which  the  low  amount  of  disease  mentioned  by  the 
Superintendent  had  been  attained.  The  visiting  surgeon  to  the  Portsmouth  Lock- 
Hospital,  while  insisting  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  periodical  examination,  admitted 
at  the  same  time  that,  "  those  who  come  voluntarily,  knowing  themselves  to  be  diseased,  10,775. 
are  a  class  much  on  the  increase;"  and  we  have  heard  of  women  from  outside  coming 
into  the  protected  districts  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  treatment  in  the  hospital.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  women  are  willing  to  submit  to  treatment,  when  disabled  by  disease, 
but  that  under  the  vohmtary  system,  they  leave  the  hospital  upon  anj'^  temptation  from 
without,  or  even  from  mere  weariness  of  confinement. 

52.  Many  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Commission,  who  upon  various  grounds,  but 
always  upon  those  of  its  alleged  grossness  and  immorality,  have  expressed  the  strongest 
repugnance  to  the  periodical  examination  of  public  women  as  practised  under  the  Act  of 
1866,  are,  nevertheless,  agreed  that  the  detention  of  the  women  in  the  hospital  for  the 
completion  of  their  cure  is  justifiable.  It  would  be  indeed  to  little  purpose  to  provide 
hospital  accommodation  for  diseased  prostitutes  if  they  were  to  resort  to  such  hospitals, 
and  to  leave  them  at  their  pleasure.  As  regards  voluntary  applicants,  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  the  patients  being  required  to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  remain  until 
discharged  by  the  hospital  authorities.  We  are  assured^  however,  that  few  women  would 
enter  under  such  a  condition  ;  and  it  is  urged  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  invaded, 
when  a  diseased  prostitute  is  prevented  from  propagating  disease,  and  compelled  to  enter 
a  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  being  cared.  We  think,  however,  the  temporary  suspension 
of  personal  freedom  in  this  instance,  such  suspension  being  strictly  measured  by  the  time 
required  to  effect  the  patient's  cure,  and  accompanied  by  no  restraint  unnecessary  for 
such  purpose,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  infringement  of  a  great  constitutional  principle. 

53.  The  periodical  examination  ot  prostitutes  being  abolished,  we  would  return  to  the 
proceedings  taken  under  the  Act  of  1864,  which  dealt  directly  with  the  disease.  We 
would  continue  in  existence  the  certified  hospitals  already  established,  preserving  carefully 
the  provisions  made  for  the  religious  and  moral  treatment  of  the  patients,  but  we  would 
regulate  the  dealing  with  prostitutes  sent  compulsorily  to  such  hospitals  according  to 
the  provisions,  with  some  modifications  to  render  them  consistent  with  the  control  of 
the  local  authorities,  of  ss.  11-21  of  that  Act;  and  we  would  permit  the  said  provisions 
to  be  extended  to  any  town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  should  make  request  for  such 
extension,  and  should  provide  proper  hospital  accommodation  for  the  reception  of  patients. 
In  the  event  of  prostitutes  entering  the  hospitals  voluntarily,  we  think  that  the  authorities 
should  have  the  power  of  retaining  the  patients  until  cured.  The  Acts  of  1866  and 
1869,  with  the  exception  of  the  sections  relating  to  periodical  examination,  and  with 
certain  other  exceptions  herein-after  mentioned,  should  continue  in  force  within  the 
prescril)ed  limits,  and  at  any  military  camps  which  may  be  temporarily  formed,  as 
measures  of  sanitary  police  applicable  to  the  army  and  navy. 

W^e  recommend  that  every  keeper  of  a  public-house  or  beerhouse  harbouring  prosti- 
tutes, or  suffering  his  premises  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution,  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  license;  and  that  upon  a  further  conviction  within  12  months  of  any 
person  to  wliom  such  license  shall  have  been  transferred,  the  house  itself  shall  lose  its 
license.  In  like  manner,  upon  a  conviction  of  a  similar  offence  by  the  keeper  of  a 
common  lodging-house,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Lodging  Houses  Acts,  14  &  15 
Vict.  c.  28.  and  l6  &  17  Vict.  c.  41.,  such  keeper  shall  be  subjected  to  the  disqualifi- 
cation of  s.  12  of  tiie  last-mentioned  Act. 

We  recommend  that  tlie  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  I6th  section  of 
19  &  20  Vict.  c.  69-  (An  Act  to  render  more  effectual  the  Police  in  Counties  and  Boroughs 
in  England  and  Wales, )  shall  certify  that  the  Vagrant  Act,  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  83,  and  the 
Towns  Police  Clauses  Act,  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  89-,  as  regards  common  prostitutes,  have 
been  efficiently  enforced. 

The  foUoMdng  are  the  clauses  referred  to  : —  Vagi-ant  Act, 

"  Every  common  prostitute  wandering  in  the  public  street  or  public  highway,  or  in  5  Geo.  4, 
any  place  of  public  resort,  and  behaving  in  a  riotous  or  indecent  manner  .  .  shall  be  c-  83.  Sec.  3. 
deemed  an  idle  and  disorderly  person  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  it  shall  be  "  ^.nd 
lawful  for  any  justice  ot  the  peace  to  commit  such  offender  (being  thereof  convicted 
before  him  by  his  own  view,  or  by  the  confession  of  such  offender,  or  by  the  evidence 
on  oath  of  one  or  more  credible  witness  or  witnesses)  to  the  house  of  conection,  there  to 
be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  calendar  month." 
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Sec.  4.  "  Any  person  committing  any  of  the  offences  enumerated  in  section  3,  after  having 

"Roguesand  ][)een  convicted  under  that  section  as  an  idle  and  disorderly  person,  is  to  be  deemed  a 
vagabonds.     j-oQ-^g  q^^^  vagabond  (punishment,  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  not  more  than 
three  months)." 

TownsPolice  "  Every  cotnmon  prostitute  or  nightwalker  loitering  and  importuning  passengers  for 
Consolida-  the  purpose  of  prostitution  ...  to  the  obstruction,  annoyance,  or  danger  of  the 
lO&t^l  Vict  ^^sidents  or  passengers,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  40.?.  for  each  offence, 
c.  89.  *  or,  in  the  discretion  of  the  justice  before  whom  convicted,  may  be  coniiiiitted  to  prison, 
Sec.  28.  there  to  remain  for  a  period  not  exceeding  14  days,  and  any  constable,  &c.  shall  take 
into  custody  without  warrant,  and  forthwith  convey  before  a  justice  any  person  who, 
within  his  view,  commits  such  offence." 

The  powers  conferred  by  these  Acts  have  been  hitherto  generally  neglected  ;  but  we 
believe  their  uniform  and  strict  enforcement  would  conduce  much  to  the  preservation  of 
public  order,  decency,  and  morality,  and  would  aid  materially  in  the  prevention  of 
disease.  We,  therefore,  further  recommend  that  every  woman  convicted  under  either 
of  the  above-mentioned  Acts  shall,  in  addition  to  her  sentence,  be  sent  to  a  hospital  for 
examination,  and,  if  found  to  be  diseased,  be  detained  in  such  hospital  for  cure. 

We  are  advised  that  the  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  106.  s.  22,  whicli  provides  for  the  compulsory 
detention  in  workhouses  of  persons  afiiicted  with  contagious  disease,  includes  syphilis,  and 
we  therefore  recommend  that  wherever  there  is  a  certified  hospital  within  the  Union,  any 
pauper  afflicted  with  such  contagious  disease  shall  be  removed  to  such  hospital. 

We  further  recommend  that  so  much  of  the  36th  section  of  the  Act  of  1866,  as 
requires  proof  that  the  brothel  keeper  had  reasonable  cause  to  believe  the  prostitute  to  be 
affected  with  a  contagious  disease,  be  repealed,  and  likewise  the  third  section  of  the 
Act  of  I869,  which  empowers  the  visiting  surgeon  to  order  the  woman  to  be  detained 
in  the  hospital  for  five  days,  if  from  natural  causes  she  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
examined  when  brought  up  for  examination. 

54,  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police  that  some  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  right  of  the  police  constables  to  enter  brothels  and  other  houses  in 
discharge  of  their  duties  under  the  Acts.  If  this  doubt  is  well  founded  it  should  be 
removed. 

55.  It  has  been  repeatedly  alleged  that  the  administration  of  these  Acts  under  the 
direction  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  is  calculated  to  impart  to  them  an 
invidious  and  offensive  character.    Mr,  Romaine,  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  in  giving 
evidence  before  the  Lords  Committee  of  1868,  was  the  first  to  recommend  that  the  ad- 
Lords  Com.    ministration  of  the  Acts  should  be  transferred  to  the  Home  Office  as  a  matter  of  police. 
442.            "  I  think,"  he  says,  "  it  is  foreign  to  the  duties  both  of  the  Admiralty  and  of  the  War 

"  Office  that  they  should  manage  a  concern  of  this  kind,  which  is  done  entirely  through 
"  the  agency  of  the  police.  The  way  which  seemed  to  me  most  easy  of  doing  it  would  be 
"  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  have  power,  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  by  his 
"  warrant,  to  include  any  place  in  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  where 
"  the  town  itself  was  desirous,  and  provided  the  facilities  for  working  the  Act  ;  that 
"  there  should  be  no  schedule  of  places,  but  that  where  a  town  professed  its  willingness 
"  to  bring  the  Act  into  operation,  and  said  that  they  were  prepared  with  hospital 
"  accommodation,  with  medical  staff"  and  police  necessary  to  carry  it  out,  then  the 
"  Government,  upon  being  satisfied  that  the  proper  nimiber  of  beds  would  be  provided, 
"  should  have  power  to  put  the  Act  in  force." 

Mr.  Ryder,  a  magistrate  of  the  borough  of  Devonport,  who  in  that  capacity  had 
taken  a  part  in  the  administration  of  the  Acts  since  their  commencement,  expressed  a 
8265, 6,  7,8.  decided  opinion  to  the  same  effect : — 

"I  may  say  that  at  a  public  meeting  that  was  called  in  Devon]>ort  by  the  society  which  is  formed  against 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  which  the  mayor  and  myself  attended,  without  our  making  any  observation  to 
anybody,  we  proposed  a  resolution  that  it  was  advisable  that  these  Acts  should  be  worked  by  the  civil 
authorities  instead  of  the  naval  and  m Hit  ay  authorities,  and  though  it  was  a  meeting  called  specially  for 
one  purpose  the  resolution  was  nearly  carried  ;  a  very  large  proportion  was  in  favour  of  it. 

"  82b6.  Then  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Acts  should  be  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Home 
Secretary  ? — Yes. 

"  8267.  Instead  of  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  ? — Yes. 

"  8268.  Why  do  you  think  that  to  be  preferable  ? — I  think  it  would  give  much  more  satisfaction,  from  the 
observation  Avhich  I  have  been  able  to  make.  I  believe  there  is  an  idea  now  that  the  Acts  are  simply  worked 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  clean  girls  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  not  with  any  idea 
to  theii-  moral  effect.  That  may  be  true  or  not,  but  that  is  the  pervading  impression.  I  believe  that  if  they 
were  worked  imder  the  Home  Secretary's  authority,  it  would  do  away  witli  that  feeling  to  a  great  extent.  I 
have  found  that  feeling  prevailing  at  public  meetings." 

Other  witnesses  spoke  in  the  same  sense. 
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56.  We  entirely  concur  in  these  views  ;  we  see  no  advantage  whatever  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Acts  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office. 
They  properly  belong  to  the  Home  Department,  and  we  recommend  that  they  be  trans- 
ferred to  that  Department.  In  recommending  that  the  administration  of  these  Acts 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Home  Department,  we  desire  to  express  our  opinion  that 
the  police  officers  employed  in  tlie  service  should  perform  their  duty  in  uniform. 

57.  Attaching  due  importance  to  tlie  moral  bearing  of  the  question  referred  to  us,  we 
pursued  our  inquiry  as  to  tlie  reclamation  of  the  fallen  women  effected  through  the 
agency  of  the  hospitals  and  of  liomes  and  refuges  in  connexion  witii  or  independent 
of  those  establishments.  The  only  hospital  which  includes  a  department  for  the  reform 
of  the  women  after  they  are  cured  is  the  London  Lock  Hospital,  to  which  an  asylum  is 
attached.  The  management  of  this  department  is  probably  above  the  average  of  such 
institutions  ;  but  only  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  women  pass  from  the  Lock  wards 
into  the  asylum,  and  of  this  small  per-centage  from  one  half  to  two  thirds,  it  is 
calculated,  derive  permanent  benefit  from  its  discipline.  There  are  many  homes  and 
refuges  in  London  and  throughout  the  country,  but  the  means  provided  for  reformation 
are  in  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  need,  if  that  need  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  women  engaged  in  prostitution.  They  have  all  been  founded,  and  are  main- 
tained by  private  benefaction,  and  are  under  the  management  of  persons  who  engage 
in  their  work  with  a  zeal  far  beyond  mere  mercenary  service.  These  institutions, 
however,  make  but  a  faint  impression  on  the  great  mass  of  vice  existing  throughout  the 
country.  Nevertheless,  whatever  good  can  be  done  will  probably  be  best  effected  by 
voluntary  eflbrt.  This  field  of  operation  is  not  the  proper  province  of  Government. 
We  cannot  recommend  therefore  that  the  care  of  the  government  or  of  the  hospital 
authorities,  as  regards  the  moral  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  women,  except  in  the  case 
of  very  young  prostitutes,  should  be  extended  beyond  the  hospital. 

58.  Many  of  the  witnesses  who  had  practical  experience  stated  that  the  least  hopeful 
inmates  of  the  hospitals  and  reformatories  are  young  girls  from  14  to  I6  years  of  age. 
Many  of  these  gii  ls  have  lived  in  the  streets  from  childhood ;  others  have  been  sent  to 
prostitution  by  their  parents  ;  and  some  have  been  driven  to  prostitution  by  sheer 
want.  These  poor  outcasts  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  exercised  a  discretion  in  following 
a  career  of  vice,  or  to  know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  The  casual  offices, 
however  earnest,  of  a  hospital  chaplain  can  be  of  little  avail  with  children  who  require 
to  be  educated  in  the  elements  of  moral  and  religious  law.  We  think  it  desirable 
that  all  female  children  under  16  years  of  age  found  in  brothels,  or  houses  of  ill  fame,  or 
brought  up  under  the  Vagrant  Act,  should  be  sent  to  a  home  or  an  industrial  school, 
unless  they  can  find  securities  to  be  of  good  behaviour. 

59-  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  state  of  the 
law  for  the  protection  of  female  children.  By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  the  Act  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  law  re  lating  to  offences  against  the  person,  carnal  knowledge 
of  a  girl  between  the  age  of  10  and  12  years  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  with  three 
years'  penal  servitude ;  and  an  indecent  assault  upon  such  child  is  punishable  with  two 
years'  imprisonment.  The  traffic  in  children  for  infamous  purposes  is  notoriously  con- 
siderable in  London  and  other  large  towns.  We  think  a  child  of  12  years  can  hardly 
be  deemed  capable  of  giving  consent,  and  should  not  have  the  power  of  yielding  up 
her  person.  We  therefore  recommend  the  absolute  protection  of  female  children  to 
the  age  of  14  years,  making  the  age  of  consent  to  commence  at  14  instead  of  12  years, 
as  under  the  existing  law. 

60.  Man}^  witnesses  have  urged*  that  as  well  on  grounds  of  justice  as  expediency, 
soldiers  and  sailors  should  be  subjected  to  regular  examinations.     We  may  at  once 
dispose  of  this  recommendation,  so  far  as  it  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  putting  both 
parties  to  the  sin  of  fornication  on  the  same  footing  by  the  obvious  but  not  less 
conclusive  reply  that  there  is  no  comparison  to  be  made  between  prostitutes  and  the 
men  who  consort  with  them.    With  the  one  sex  the  offence  is  committed  as  a  matter 
of  gain  ;  with  the  other  it  is  an  irregular  indulgeiice  of  a  natural  impulse.    With  regard 
to  the  expediency  of  making  periodical  examinations  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  gee  eviden 
forces,  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  military  authorities  to  the  evidence  which  of  Lord 
has  been  taken  on  this  branch  of  the  inquiry.     Periodical  inspections  were  general 
throughout;  the  army  until  the  year  1857,  when  they  were  discontinued  in  consequence  of  j^igj^'ar^ 
the  report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  which  the  late  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  was  Airey, 
chairman.    They  have  since  been  partially  resumed,  we  understand,  under  discretionary  passim. 
power  vested  in  the  regimental  commanding  officers.     Our  attention  has  also  been 
directed  to  that  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Medical  Committee  of  1866,  which  refers 
to  this  subject,  and  from  whicii  Dr.  Balfour,  one  of  its  members,  dissented.  Con- 
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sidering  that  this  is  more  a  question  of  discipline  than  one  affecting  the  administration 
of  the  Acts,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  expediency  of  enforcing  the  system  of  periodical 
inspection  throughout  the  army  and  navy  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
authorities. 

61.  Another  suggestion  which  we  cannot  adopt  is,  that  it  should  be  made  penal  to 
engage  in  sexual  connexion  when  the  party,  whether  man  or  woman,  is  to  his  or  her 
knowledge  affected  with  venereal  contagion.  The  creation  of  such  an  offence  would  in 
our  opinion  be  objectionable,  as  adding  to  the  number  of  scandalous  and  demoralizing 
judicial  inquiries.  Although  it  may  properly  be  the  care  of  the  State  as  the  guardian  of 
the  public  health  to  check  the  progress  of  this  disease,  it  does  not  follow  that  an 
accomplice  in  guilt  should  be  allowed  to  set  the  law  in  motion  for  the  punishment  of  an 
offender.  If  any  farther  reason  is  required,  it  may  be  said  that  the  proof  of  the  offence 
would  be  almost  impracticable,  since  corroborative  evidence  in  addition  to  the  oath  of 
the  principal  would  be  indispensable  ;  and  the  law  would  be  used,  if  it  was  used  at 
all,  as  an  instrument  of  malice  and  extortion.  We  forbear  from  noticing  many  other 
suggestions,  which  we  have  duly  considered,  but  cannot  recommend. 

62.  Before  concluding  our  statement  of  the  amendments  which  we  think  should  be 
made  in  the  Acts,  we  must  advert  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  metropolis  with  reference 
to  the  application  of  this  policy.  There  are  upwards  of  6,000  public  women  known  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  they  are  roughly  estimated  at  thrice  that  number.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  venereal  disease  prevails  in  proportion.    Yet  the  Lock  accommo- 

3346.  dation  provided  in  the  numerous  hospitals  is  described  by  one  of  the  witnesses  as  "  a  drop 

in  the  ocean."  Private  benevolence,  which  has  made  such  ample  provision  throughout 
this  huge  city  for  the  cure  or  treatment  of  accident  and  disease  of  every  other 
description,  is  unwilling  to  aid  the  sufferers  from  this  particular  malady  ;  therefore  unless 
Parliament  was  prepared  to  make  large  grants  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
hospitals  or  wards  it  would  be  useless  to  set  the  present  or  any  other  law  in  motion. 
But  the  more  limited  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
Acts,  amended  as  we  propose,  to  certain  districts  of  the  metropolis,  is  deserving  of 
consideration.  The  garrison  of  London  consists  of  7,000  men  and  upwards,  and  it 
seems  an  inconsistency  that  these  Acts  shall  be  carried  into  effect  in  such  places  as 
Maidstone  and  Windsor,  while  London  is  wholly  neglected.  On  this  part  of  the  subject 
we  had  some  interesting  evidence  from  Mr.  Bond,  the  surgeon  to  the  A.  Division  of 
police.  The  account  which  this  gentleman  gave  of  the  state  of  disease  among  the 
prostitutes  at  Westminster,  with  whom  the  soldiers  consort,  was  very  striking.  There  is  a 
Lock  hospital  in  this  quarter  in  exclusive  connexion  with  and  supported  by  the  guardians 

1.5,017-18-    of  St.  George's  union.    It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  low  brothels  and  common  lodging- 

19.  houses^    The  women  who  are  sent  there  for  treatment  are  described  by  Mr.  Bond  as 

"  soldiers'  women,  a  low,  dirty,  and  wretched  class,  the  shame  of  humanity."  Of  the 
inmates  of  this  hospital,  65  per  cent,  suffer  from  the  constitutional  infecting  type  of  the 
disease.  Yet  these  women  leave  the  hospital  uncured  upon  any  frivolous  pretence. 
"  They  were  tired  of  the  restraint,  or  they  thought  they  were  a  little  better,  or  they  had 
"  a  letter  from  a  soldier  or  a  friend  who  wished  them  to  come  out  and  promised  money." 

15,036.         These  women,  as  may  be  supposed,  spread  disease  extensively  among  the  soldiers.  Mr. 

Bond  was  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  certain  districts  of 
London  within  the  operation  of  the  Acts. 

63.  We  think  the  state  of  the  metropolis  generally,  as  regards  the  inadequate  provision 
made  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  disease,  requires  the  prompt  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  applications  for  admission  to  hospitals,  from  persons  of  both  sexes,  are  far 
more  numerous  than  it  is  possible  to  entertain.  Numerous  applicants  are  prescribed  for 
as  out-patients,  a  mode  of  treatment  wholly  inapplicable  to  this  disease.  Among  the 
occupants  of  the  beds  in  the  London  Lock  Hospital  on  the  voluntary  side  are  the  worst 
cases  in  the  house,  and  some  of  these  are  cases  of  women  who  have  been  infected  by 
their  husbands,  or  by  contact  other  than  sexual  with  persons  who  had  syphilitic  sores. 
We  think  that  the  case  of  the  metropolis  in  general  should  be  comprehended  within 
measures  to  be  applied  to  the  population  as  a  whole ;  but  until  arrangements  to  effect 
that  object  can  be  matured,  we  recommend  that  aid  be  given  to  Lock  hospitals,  or  to 
hospitals  with  Lock  wards  attached,  from  the  public  funds.    Mr.  Prescott  Hewett,  in  his 

Lords  Com.    evidence  before  the  Lords  Committee,  says,  "  It  would  be  to  the  interest  of  every  hospital 
that  there  should  be  a  syphilitic  ward  in  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  must  come  to 

"  that  by-and-by  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time,  if  there  were 

"  a  little  pressure  put  upon  the  hospitals,  every  hospital  would  be  too  glad  to  do  it." 
Lords  Com.  Mr.  P.  Hewett  prefers  the  addition  of  Lock  wards  to  existing  hospitals,  rather  than 
1141-2-3,     ^jjg  establishment  of  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  disease  exclusively;  and 
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gives,  we  think,  sufficient  reasons  for  his  opinion.  Should  our  recommendation  as  to 
the  demarcation  of  districts  in  the  metropoh's,  to  which  the  Act  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  siiould  be  applied,  the  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  women  from  sucli  districts 
would  be  subject  to  the  regulations  for  compulsory  detention  ;  but  as  to  the  general 
hospitals  it  would  be  difficult  to  manage  them  upon  any  other  than  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple. So  essential,  however,  is  detention  to  the  effectual  working  of  the  hospital  system, 
that  we  would  exact  as  a  condition  from  women  applying  for  admission  to  a  hospital  that 
they  should  remain  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months, 

64.  Upon  a  full  and  careful  examination  of  every  part  of  this  difficult  question,  we  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  these  amendments  and  additions  to  the  existing  law.  We  attach 
great  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  a  system,  which  if  it  cannot  altogether  annul, 
may  at  least  materially  mitigate,  a  pestilence,  which  is  not  like  other  contagions,  of 
occasional  occurrence,  but  one  of  perennial  growth.  The  offenders  who  bring  this 
affliction  upon  themselves  by  their  own  vicious  indulgence  may  have  no  claim  to  the 
compassionate  care  of  the  State ;  but  the  numerous  innocent  persons  w^ho  suffer  from 
the  disease  are  surely  entitled  to  consideration.  We  venture  to  express  our  hope, 
therefore,  that  while  due  consideration  is  paid  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people  in 
regard  to  prostitution,  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  real  moral  bearings  of  the 
question,  and  no  want  of  courage,  will  be  suffered  to  prevent  the  application  of  such 
remedy  as  may  be  practicable  to  this  great  evil.  The  firmness  of  a  former  Parliament 
withstood  the  storm  of  clamour  with  which  the  discovery  of  vaccination  was  assailed 

by  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  day,  and  relieved  posterity  from  a  scourge  which  See  Eeport 
was  the  terror  of  earlier  generations ;  and  we  would  lain  hope  that  an  attempt  to  stay  Select 
the  progress  of  a  plague  scarcely  less  formidable  in  its  ravages  is  not  to  be  hastily  on  Vaccina- 
abandoned.  _  tion,  1871. 

65.  This  Report  has  dealt,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  questions  referred  to  us  by 
Your  Majesty  it  was  necessary  that  it  should,  with  the  effects  of  prostitution  and  the 
possibility  of  alleviating  its  evils,  both  physically  and  morally  ;  but  we  cannot  close  it 
without  inserting  a  few  words  as  to  the  causes  of  prostitution,  and  the  question 
whether  any  of  them  be  capable  of  removal  or  mitigation.  Much  of  the  prostitution 
which  exists  is  undoubtedly  connected  more  closely  with  the  pressure  of  want  and 
even  actual  destitution  than  with  unregulated  ])assion  ;  much  arises  incidentally  from 
mere  idleness,  the  love  of  dress,  and  the  like  ;  much  also  is  to  be  traced  to  the  character 
of  the  dwellings  in  which  many  of  the  poor  are  compelled  to  reside.  These  sources 
of  the  evil  are  such  as  can  in  some  measure  be  dealt  with  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
greater  attention  to  primary  education  and  careful  moral  training,  increased  female 
employment,  and  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  houses  which  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  population  inhabit,  may  diminish,  though  they  cannot  entirely  prevent,  prostitution, 
as  arising  from  such  causes  as  those  which  we  have  here  cited.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  in  this  case  it  is  pre-eminently  true  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

66.  To  sum  up  :  We  recommend — 

1.  That  the  periodical  examination  of  the  public  women  be  discontinued. 

2.  That  every  common  prostitute  found  to   be  diseased  after  an  examination  by 

a  medical  officer  upon  a  voluntary  submission,  or  upon  a  magistrate's  order, 
shall  be  detained  in  a  certified  hospital  until  she  is  discharged  by  a  magistrate's 
order,  or  by  the  authorities  of  such  hospital ;  provided  that  such  detention 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  period  of  three  months. 

3.  That  in  order  to  obtain  a  conviction  under  29  Vict.  c.  35.  s.  36.,  the  Act  of  1866 

it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  house  therein 
named  had  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  prostitute  was  afi'ected  with  a 
contagious  disease. 

4.  That  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  96.  (the  Act  of  1869)  ss.  3,  4,  and  5,  be  repealed. 

5.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  be  substituted  for  the 

Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War 
Department  in  the  Act  of  1866,  and  that  the  police  employed  in  carrying  the  Acts 
into  force  perform  their  duty  in  uniform. 

6.  That  the  provisions  contained  in  sections  11  to  21  inclusive  of  the  repealed  Act 

of  1864  (with  an  amendment  of  section  18  corresponding  to  the  amendment 
proposed  in  section  36  of  the  Act  of  1866)  be  extended  to  any  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (except  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster)  from  which 
a  request  for  such  extension  shall  be  made,  and  in  which  proper  hospital  accom- 
modation shall  be  provided. 

7.  That  every  keeper  of  a  public-house  harbouring  prostitutes  be  deprived  of  his 

license. 
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8.  That  every  keeper  of  a  common  lodging  house  harbouring  prostitutes  be  subject  to 

the  penal  clauses  of  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts. 

9.  That  the  certificate  of  Secretary  of  State  under  the  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  69-  s.  I6.  (the 

Police  Counties  and  Boroughs  Act),  do  certify  that  the  third  section  of  the 
Vagrant  Act,  5  Geo.  4.  c.  83.,  and  the  section  of  the  Towns  Police  Clauses  Act, 
10  &  11  Vict.  c.  89.,  relating  to  common  prostitutes  and  night-walkers,  have 
been  duly  observed. 

10.  Tliat  24  &  25  Vict.  c.   100.  (the  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  statute 
law  relating  to  offences  against  the  person),  ss.  .51  &  52,  be  amended  by  extend- 
ing the  age  from  12  to  14  years. 

11.  That  girls  under  the  age  of  I6  acting  as  common  prostitutes  be  sent  to  a 
home  or  industrial  school  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years,  if  they  cannot 
be  otherwise  provided  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  magistrate. 

12.  That  the  Acts  be  partially  extended  to  the  Metropohs. 

67.  We  have  only  to  add  in  conclusion,  that  to  the  amendment  of  the  law  above 
recommended  the  title  of  the  Act  of  1866  would  not  be  applicable.  We  do  not  recom- 
mend legislation  merely  "for  the  better  Prevention  of  Contagious  Diseases  at  certain 
"  Naval  and  Military  Stations."  'We  do  not  recommend  special  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  from  the  consequences  of  vicious  indulgence  any  class  of  Your 
Majesty's  servants.  But  we  think  that  for  the  public  good,  particular  districts  which 
are,  from  any  cause,  peculiarly  liable  to  contagious  disease  should  be  subjected  to  special 
sanitary  regulations.  We  therefore  approve  of  the  establishment  of  hospitals  at  the 
public  charge,  and  of  police  regulations  enforced  under  central  authority  within  such 
districts.  Having  regard,  however,  to  the  general  prevalence  of  the  disease,  and  to 
its  effect  on  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  such  regulations  should  form  part  of  a  general  measure  comprising  various 
amendments  of  the  law.  The  measure  which  we  recommend  includes  provisions,  which, 
if  adopted  and  strictly  maintained,  would,  we  believe,  contribute  largely  to  the 
prevention  of  the  disease,  but  would  be  very  inaccurately  described  by  the  title  of 
the  existing  Act. 

All  of  which  we  humbly  submit  to  Your  Majesty  for  Your  Majesty's  gracious 
consideration. 


W.  N.  MASSEY. 

HARDINGE. 

HARVEY  CARLISLE. 

JOHN  S.  PAKINGTON. 

W.  COWPER-TEMPLE. 

J.  SALUSBURY  TRELAWNY, 

WALTER  C.  JAMES. 

R.  COLLINSON. 

C.  BUXTON. 

M.  W.  O  llEILLY. 

PETER  RYLANDS. 

ANTHONY  JOHN  MUNDELLA. 


T.  H.  HUXLEY. 
R.  G.  GREGORY. 
J.  F.  D.  MA_URICE. 
J.  HANNAH. 
SAMUEL  WILKS. 
J.  H.  BRIDGES. 
G.  E.  PAGET. 
T.  HOLMES. 
HOLMES  COOTE. 
G.  W.  HASTINGS. 
R.  APPLEGARTH. 


The  Commission  as  originally  constituted  included  Lieut-General  the  Right  Honourable  Jonathan 
Peel  and  George  Campbell,  Esq.,  who  attended  some  of  the  earlier  meetings  of  the  Commission. 

We  have  been  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  colleagues  above  mentioned  in  the  progress  of  the 
inquiry,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  Report. 

General  Peel,  we  regret  to  say,  was  prevented  by  illness  from  affording  us  liis  valuable  aid. 

Mr.  Campbell,  before  the  inquiry  had  proceeded  beyond  the  preliminary  meeting,  was  a[)pointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal. 
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Reasons  for  dissenting  from  Parts  of  the  Report  proposed 

by  the  Chairman. 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Commission,  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  sign 
this  Report,  because  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  contains  a  summary  of  the  evidence  for  the 
most  part  just  and  accurate,  and  that  it  thus  indicates  the  great  advantages,  both 
moral  and  physical,  which  have  resulted  from  the  operation  of  the  existing  Acts  of 
1866  and  18G9. 

2.  We  have  been  further  induced  to  attach  our  names  to  the  Report  by  the  considera- 
tion that  although  we  think  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  all  the  recommendations  with 
which  it  conclddes,  and  we  feel  compelled  to  record  our  dissent  from  an  important  part 
of  those  recommendations,  we  concur  in  the  principle  on  which  they  are  founded,  viz., 
that  legislation  with  the  object  of  diminishing,  if  not  eradicating,  the  terrible  evil  of 
venereal  disease,  ought  to  be  maintained. 

3.  The  part  of  the  conckisions  to  the  above  Report,  from  which  we  feel  obliged  to 
dissent,  is  the  recommendation  that  the  periodical  examinations  of  common  prostitutes 
should  be  altogether  given  up,  and  that  (he  Act  of  1864  sliould  be  practically  re-enacted. 

4.  We  think  the  Act  of  1864  is  open  to  the  serious  objection,  amongst  others,  that  it 
gives  discretionary  powers  to  the  police  to  lodge  an  information  against  any  prostitute 
they  have  good  cause  to  believe  "  is  diseased.  This  is  a  dangerous  power.  The  police 
might  in  some  instances  be  over  zealous  and  active,  in  which  case  complaint  and  dissatis- 
faction would  arise  ;  or,  probably,  more  often  they  would  be  so  cautious  and  careful  as 
to  whom  they  would  accuse,  that  little  effect  would  be  produced,  and  a  great  majority 
of  cases  of  disease  would  escape  detection. 

5.  We  have  been  for  these  reasons  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  only  under 
a  system  of  periodical  examination  that  either  venereal  disease  can  be  speedily  detected 
und  effectively  checked,  or  police  be  safely  entrusted  with  duties  which  must  be  admitted 
to  be,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  of  a  difficult  and  delicate  nature, 
requiring  every  safeguard  which  prudence  can  suggest. 

6.  We  would  first  refer  to  the  physical  results  obtained.  We  are  aware  that,  from 
different  causes,  the  statistics  attached  to  the  above  Report  must  be  received  with  some 
degree  cf  caution  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Act  of  1866  had  not  been  long 
enough  in  operation,  even  where  first  introduced,  to  admit  of  a  fair  judgment  of  its 
effects  being  formed. 

7.  But,  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  these  considerations,  we  feel  justified  in 
saying  that  every  attempt  to  show  that  the  physical  results  of  the  Act  of  1864  were 
satisfactory  and  sufficient,  or  that  they  can  be  compared  to  those  of  the  Acts  of  1866-69, 
during  their  short  period  of  action,  have  failed. 

8.  In  confirmation  of  the  principle  involved  in  this  proposition,  nothing  can  be  much 
stronger  than  the  statement  candidly  and  truly  made  in  the  above  Report. 

"  The  medical  witnesses  experienced  in  the  administration  of  the  Acts  are  nearly  all 
agreed  that  the  periodical  examination  of  the  public  women  is  essential  to  the  system." 

This  is  the  view,  it  should  be  observed,  of  those  medical  witnesses  who  have  had 
special  opportunities  and  experience,  and  we  cannot  admit  that  the  impressions  or 
prejudices  of  those  who  have  had  no  experience  in  the  administration  of  the  Acts  are  for 
a  moment  to  be  weighed  against  such  evidence. 

9-  But  we  find  further  confirmation  in  the  summary  of  statistics  clearly  given  in 
paragraph  35  of  the  Report.    We  will  still  further  condense  that  conclusive  summary. 

We  pass  over  the  sudden  increase  of  disease,  which  arose  naturally  in  the  first  year 
after  the  passing  of  each  Act,  and  which  was,  of  course,  the  result  rather  of  increased 
detection  than  of  increased  disease. 

10.  We  then  find  the  statement  given  in  the  Report  to  be  in  substance  that,  in 
Devonport  and  Plymouth,  there  were  in  the  year  before  the  first  Act  2/4  cases  in  2,481 
men. 

In  1867,  after  three  years  of  the  Act  of  1864,  that  number  was  reduced  to  185; 
but  in  1870,  the  first  clear  year  of  periodical  examination,  the  number  fell,  for  the  same 
number  of  men,  to  85.  At  Portsmouth,  where,  however,  the  original  Act  is  said  to  have 
been  partially  and  irregularly  introduced,  the  decrease  from  1864  to  the  end  of  1868, 
when  periodical  examination  commenced,  was  from  538  to  422,  or  about  one  fifth,  while 
in  1869  and  1870  (the  strength  being  throughout  the  same)  the  numbers  fell  respectively 
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to  289  and  232,  or  in  round  numbers  one  half !  The  figures  given  for  Chatham,  Sheer- 
ness,  Woolwich,  and  Aldershot  show  similar  results,  and  the  aggregate  of  28  stations,  at 
each  of  which  the  average  strength  amounted  to  not  less  than  500  men,  the  ratio  per 
1,000  men  of  primary  syphilis  is  stated  to  have  been  in  1865  120,  and  in  1870  only  54. 

11.  We  now  proceed  to  recapitulate  the  good  moral  effects  which  these  calumniated 
Acts  have  produced,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  far  outweigh  any  moral  objections  which 
have  been  or  can  be  alleged  against  them. 

A.  Religious  and  moral  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  large  numbers  of 

women,  a  great  portion  of  whom  had  been  from  infancy  familiar  only  with  scenes 
of  debauchery  and  vice. 

B.  Towns  and  camps  have  been  cleared,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  miserable  creatures  who 

were  formerly  to  be  found  in  their  streets  and  thoroughfares. 

C.  A  considerable  number  of  abandoned  women  have  been  reclaimed  and  restored  to 

respectable  life,  and  in  many  instances  married. 

D.  The  number  of  loose  women  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  those  who  remain  have 

been  rendered  more  decent  and  decorous  in  appearance  and  conduct. 

E.  The  practice  of  clandestine  prostitution,  which  too  often  degenerates  into  profes- 

sional vice,  has  been  materially  checked  by  fear  of  the  consequences  of  such 

indulgence  which  are  rendered  probable  under  these  Acts, 
r.  The  sad  spectacle  of  juvenile  prostitutes  of  tender  age,  so  rife  in  such  localities 

heretofore,  has  been  greatly  diminished,  in  some  instances  almost  removed. 
G.  The  temptations  by  which  young  men  of  all  classes  have  been  hitherto  assailed, 

have  been  to  a  great  extent  taken  out  of  their  way,  and  morality  has  been  thus 

promoted. 

Such  are  some  of  the  good  effects,  irrespective  of  the  diminution  of  disease,  which 
we  are  led  to  believe,  by  the  evidence  before  us,  have  been  obtained  by  these  Acts, 
and  probably  many  of  tliose  who  conscientiously  disapprove  of  the  Acts  have  been 
unaware  of  the  results  brought  to  light  by  this  inquiry. 

We  must  here  repeat  the  observation  of  our  Chairman  in  page  1/  of  the  Report, 
"  If  such  results  as  we  have  described  have  been  attained  either  wholly  or  partially 
"  through  the  operation  of  these  Acts,  those  who  demand  their  absolute  repeal  are 
"  bound  to  show  that  they  have  produced  evils  to  counterbalance  the  good,  which, 
"  after  ail  reasonable  deductions  have  been  made,  may  be  fairly  attributed  to 
"  them." 

12.  When  w^e  turn  to  the  probable  moral  effects  upon  the  women  themselves  of  the 
periodical  examinations  which  are  so  much  objected  to,  we  must  contend  that  any 
disadvantages  which  may  have  attended  them  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their 
good  moral  and  physical  results. 

13.  It  should  also,  we  think,  be  borne  in  mind  with  respect  to  this,  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  subject,  that  every  woman  who  feels  aggrieved  by  periodical 
examination,  has  it  in  her  power  to  emancipate  herself  from  such  a  consequence  of  her 
mode  of  life. 

14.  Entertaining  these  opinions,  we  cannot  consent  to  make  ourselves  parties  to  a  view 
of  this  most  important  question,  which  in  our  judgment  falls  short  of  the  truth,  the  sound 
policy,  and  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

We  see  no  adequate  reason  why  we  should  yield  to  a  clamour  which  we  do  not  be- 
lieve to  be  well  founded  or  deep  seated,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  for  the 
most  part  artificially  excited  by  means,  the  discreditable  character  of  which  has  been 
stigmatized  with  just  severity  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  which  we  may  reasonably 
hope  will  be  silenced  by  the  force  of  facts. 

15.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  total  repeal  of  these  Acts  would  be,  as  was  said  by  a 
Devonport  witness,  "  disastrous." 

We  object  to  attempting  a  compromise,  which  would  probably  be  unsuccessful, 
by  retreating  on  an  imperfect  measure  discredited  by  grave  and  obvious  faults,  and  we 
desire  to  see  the  Acts  of  1866  and  1869  maintained  in  substance  and  in  principle. 

16.  We  hold  it  to  be  consistent  with  these  views  that  we  wish  to  see  the  mode  of 
administering  these  Acts  in  some  respects  corrected,  such  as  the  written  notices  given  to 
women  after  examination,  the  public  position  of  examining  rooms,  the  manner  of  bringing 
women  up  for  examination,  &c.  &c. 

Subject  to  such  correction  of  details,  we  think  the  Acts  should  be  gradually  and 
caution.sly  extended,  as  circumstances  may  render  possible  and  advisable. 
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17.  We  must,  in  conclusion,  record  our  opinion  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  such 
legislation  would  be  materially  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  a  ministry  of  public 
health,  as  a  distinct  department  of  the  State,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  Report  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission. 

JOHN  S.  PAKIInGTON. 
HARDINGE. 

J.  SALUSBURY  TKELAWNY. 

G.  E.  PAGET. 

SAMUEL  WILKS. 

T.  HOLMES. 

G.  W.  HASTINGS. 


Further  Dissent  by  Mr.  Holmes. 

1  dissent  also  from  clauses  62,  63,  and  12  of  66,  of  the  Report,  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  extension  of  the  new  Acts  to  portions  of  London  (apart 
from  the  question  of  its  being  feasible  in  practice),  I  think  that  such  an  extension  would 
be  a  re-affirmation  of  the  principle  denounced  in  clause  67  of  the  Report,  viz.,  that  the 
Acts  were  intended  for  soldiers  and  sailors  only.  This  I  believe  was  never  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature.  But  even  if  it  had  been  so  in  the  past,  it  is  the  very 
thing  which  of  all  others  most  requires  (in  my  opinion)  alteration  in  the  future,  and  such 
alteration  would  be  retarded,  and  perhaps  prevented,  by  so  anomalous  a  measure  as 
marking  out  the  military  districts  of  London  from  the  civil,  and  placing  prostitutes  in 
the  former  under  exceptional  regulations.  I  trust  ultimately  to  see  a  system  for  the 
mitigation  of  venereal  disease  in  general  use  throughout  the  country.  If  this  be  thought 
undesirable  or  impossible,  no  partial  scheme  should  be  adopted. 

For  analogous  reasons  I  dissent  from  the  proposal  to  subsidise  the  hospitals  in  London 
for  the  purpose*of  maintaining  semi-voluntary  Lock  wards,  and  for  another  reason  also, 
viz.,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  a  voluntary  system  of  admission  will  at  all  tend  to 
diminish  the  venereal  disease.  The  present  system  of  compulsory  registration  and 
compulsory  examination  (both  which  principles  are  common  to  all  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts),  has  been  proved  to  have  had  a  very  powerful  effect  in  lessening  the 
number  of  prostitutes  (see  clause  40  of  the  Report)  ;  and  there  is  very  plain  proof 
that  the  disease  also  has  thereby  been  lessened.  This  effect  must  be  owing  to  the 
deterrent  influence  of  the  registration.  But  a  system  of  subsidising  voluntary  hospitals 
provides  fresh  facilities  for  the  practice  of  prostitution,  and  therefore  can  only  tend  to 
increase  the  number  of  prostitutes. 

Nor  can  I  persuade  myself  that  whilst  it  is  so  difficult  to  maintain  hospitals  for  the 
deserving  poor  when  suffering  from  unavoidable  illness,  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain 
money  out  of  the  public  funds  for  such  hospitals  as  those  proposed,  unless  some  definite 
prospect  can  be  shown  of  great  public  good  to  be  expected  from  them. 

T.  HOLMES. 


Reasons  for  dissenting  from  some  of  the  Recommendations  of 

the  Report. 

We  have  signed  the  Report  with  the  reservation  that  our  assent  does  not  extend  to 
those  parts  of  it  which  recommend  the  revival  of  the  compulsory  powers  of  surgical 
examination  and  committal  to  hospitals  which  were  contained  in  the  Act  of  1864. 

The  compulsory  surgical  examination  of  all  common  prostitutes  suspected  of  being 
diseased,  is  not  free  from  the  objections  which  are  recognised  in  the  Report  as  valid 
against  the  periodical  examination  of  all  common  prostitutes,  whether  diseased  or  not, 
and  it  is  attended  by  an  additional  difficulty  which  does  not  affect  the  latter  examination, 
viz. : — That  the  indications  of  the  existence  of  these  contagious  diseases  are  not  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  police  or  of  the  public,  but  must  be  sought  from  the  testimony  of 
accomplices  or  accessories,  a  source  of  information  both  objectionable  and  untrust- 
worthy. 

The  objections  we  entertain  against  the  modes  that  have  been  tried  for  compulsory 
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admission  to  the  hospital  need  not  interfere  with  the  duty  of  the  State  to  support  those 
hospitals  with  the  view  of  diminishing  disease  in  garrison  districts  and  naval  ports ;  nor 
do  they  interfere  with  other  recomm.endations  of  the  Report.  Lock  hospitals  and 
Lock  wards  are  voluntiirily  resorted  to  as  other  hospitals  are,  and  it  is  certainly  the 
real  and  permanent  interest  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  are  afflicted  with  these 
diseases,  to  have  recourse  to  medical  treatment  in  hospitals  during  the  early  stages  of 
their  disorders. 

W.  COWPER-TEMPLE. 
ANTHONY  JOHN  MUNDELLA. 
J.  F.  D.- MAURICE. 
HOLMES  COOTE. 
R.  APPLEGARTH. 
PETER  RYLANDS. 


Further  Reasons  for  dissenting  from  Parts  of  the  Eeport  proposed 

by  the  Chairman. 

We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  sign  the  Report  because  we  entirely  approve  of  the 
principal  recommendation  contained  in  it,  viz.,  "that  the  periodical  examination  of  the 
'*  public  women  be  discontinued." 

We  also  concur  in  the  recommendations  at  the  close  of  the  Report,  numbered  respec- 
tively 3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  U. 

But  we" strongly  dissent  from  all  portions  of  the  Report  in  which  the  re-enactment  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1864  is  recommended. 

We  are  unable  to  concur  in  the  statement  that  "  the  most  effectual  mode  of  preventing 
"  the  disease  is  the  regular  examination  of  the  public  women  at  short  intervals;"  because, 
whilst  we  do  not  question  the  general  accuracy  of  the  summary  given  oi*the  effect  of  the 
evidence  brought  before  the  Commission,  we  think  that  important  qualifications  ought  to 
have  been  stated  in  reference  to  the  following  facts  : — 

1.  As  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the  protected  districts.  We 

are  of  opinion  that  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  t!ie  statement  that  the  number 
of  prostitutes  in  Devonport  has  been  reduced  since  1864  from  2,621  to  557-  This 
statement  is  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  the  local  police  and  other  witnesses, 
and  is  not  supported  by  the  experience  at  Portsmouth,  where  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  registered  prostitutes  has  been 
of  a  trifling  character. 

2.  We  think  that  sufficient  prominence  has  not  been  given  in  the  Report  to  the  fact 

that  throughout  the  country  the  reclamations  of  fallen  women,  arising  from 
influences  entirely  apart  from  the  Acts,  are  very  numerous,  and  that  \Nithin  the 
protected  districts  such  reclamations  occur  from  similar  causes,  without  in  any  way 
proving  that  the  operation  of  the  Acts  has  been  mainly  effectual  in  reducing  the 
number  of  prostitutes. 

3.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  considering  the  effect  of  the  Acts  upori  the  army  and 

navy,  it  is  most  important  to  observe  that  for  several  years  prior  to  1865  the 
prevalence  of  venereal  disease  had  been  materially  diminished ;  in  fact,  that  the 
proportionate  decrease  of  disease  had  been  greater  between  the  years  I860  and 
1865  than  it  has  been  during  the  subsequent  five  years.  Valuable  evidence  was 
furnished  to  the  Commission  which  demonstrated  that  in  the  regulations  of  the 
army  and  navy  sanitary  measures  of  an  extensive  character  have  been  adopted 
since  I860,  and  that  those  measures,  conjoined  with  the  improved  habits  of  soldiers 
and  sailors,  have  necessarily  led  to  a  marked  improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
forces,  entirely  apart  from  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

PETER  RYLANDS. 
A.  J.  MUNDELLA. 
R.  APPLEGARTH. 
HOLMES  COOTE. 
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Agreeing  to  all  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Report  except  the  last,  I  can 
assent  to  No.  2  only  as  a  fair  compromise  under  existing  circumstances  and  as  a 
mitigation  of  the  moral  evils  of  periodical  examinations,  and  not  as  the  permanent 
settlement  of  a  great  question. 

All  penal  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  the  contagious  diseases  incident  to  prostitution 
seems  to  me  productive  of  grave  social  injustice  and  immorality,  likely  also  in  the  end  to 
aggravate  the  grievous  complaints  which  it  is  intended  to  cure.  Diminishing  the  fear  of 
contagion  we  have  no  certain  proof  that  it  reaches  the  contngion  itself.  With  much  of 
the  reasoning  which  precedes  the  recommendations  of  the  Report  I  am  therefore  unable 
to  agree.  I  dissent  from  the  censures  conveyed  in  paragraphs  28  and  44,  and  irom 
recommendation  12,  extending  the  Act  of  1864  (as  intended  to  be  amended)  to  certain 
parts  of  London. 

I  wish  also  to  record  a  respectful  protest  against  the  obvious  injustice  of  making  the 
expense  of  these  Acts,  avowedly  limited  and  partial,  a  permanent  charge  upon  the 
general  resources  of  the  country. 

WALTER  C.  JAMES. 


Proviso  by  Mr.  Buxton. 

Although  I  sign  the  Report,  as  agreeing  with  its  main  recommendation  (namely,  that 
the  periodical  examinations  should  be  discontinued),  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  express  grave 
doubt  whether  it  be  possible  to  revert  to  the  system  of  1864. 

First,  because  the  evidence  of  disease  upon  which,  under  that  Act,  the  women  are 
required  to  attend  the  lios})ital  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  of  a  most  unsatisfactory 
kind.  The  allegation  that  any  prostitute  is  suffering  from  disease  can  only  be  derived 
either  from  a  soldier,  who  professes  that  he  caught  his  own  disease  from  her,  or  else  from 
the  keeper  of  the  brothel.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  soldier,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
syphilis  very  often  does  not  become  apparent  for  five  or  six  weeks,  or  often  for  a  much 
longer  period.  It  is  almost  impossible  that  he  can  look  back  so  far  with  any  certainty. 
Besides  this  he  may  not  have  been  sober,  or  he  may  have  had  a  very  slight  knowledge  of 
the  woman  with  whom  he  had  consorted.  In  some  cases  he  might  wish  to  shield  a  girl 
to  whom  he  was  attached,  and  accordingly  would  lay  the  blame  upon  another,  or  he 
might  be  influenced  by  ill  will.  With  respect  to  the  brothel  keeper,  it  could  not  appear 
that  she  has  any  real  means  of  judging  whether  any  of  the  women  that  frequent  her  house 
are  in  a  condition  to  convey  disease.  There  is  also  some  risk  of  increasing  the  arbitrary 
power  over  them  which  she  already  possesses. 

Secondly,  because  the  subjoined  statistics  show  that  the  Act  of  1864  did  not  produce 
any  important  effect  in  reducing  the  whole  amount  of  venereal  disease,  at  any  rate  in 
those  first  years  of  its  application  to  which  Dr.  Balfour's  tables  refer. 

The  following  tables  were  fiirnished,  among  others,  by  Dr.  Balfour,  the  one  to  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1869,  the  other  to  the  Commissioners. 


Table  I. 


Return  showing  the  Effect  of  Venereal  Diseases  on  the  Efficiency  of  the  Army  serving  <at  Home  during  the 

Ten  Years  from  1860  to  1869  inclusive. 


Ratio  per  1,000. 

Year. 

Average  Strength. 

Constantly  Sick 

Constantly  Sick  for 

for  all  Diseases. 

Enthetic  Diseases. 

1860 

97,703 

54-72 

23-73 

1861 

88,955 

54-54 

24-70 

1862 

78,173 

53-45 

22-32 

1863 

75,945 

49-14 

20-31 

1864 

73,252 

47-66 

19-11 

.  1865 

72,999 

46-14 

18-14 

1866 

70,292 

41-85 

16-00 

1867 

73,420 

42-47 

17-95 

1868 

78,261 

43-33 

17-82 

1869 

73,764 

40-82 

14-87 

Total  - 

782,764 

47-81 

19-56 
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With  reference  to  Table  I.  it  is  extremely  important  to  observe  that  throughout  there 
has  been  a  steady  fall  in  the  rates  per  1,000  men  ;  but  that  this  steady  diminution  was 
actually  wore  rapid  before  the  introduction  of  the  Acts  than  it  has  been  since  they  were 
put  in  force.  Thus  the  ratio  per  1,000  men  of  constant  sickness  from  all  venereal 
diseases  was  as  follows  : — 

Constant  sickness  per  1,000  men  in  the  Army. 

Four  years  before  Act  of  1864  : 

I860     -  -  -    23 -731 

1863     -  -  -    20-31  I 

 y    Per  1,000  men. 

Diminution  -  -  -     3  •  42  | 


Four  yeai  s  after  (omitting  the  broken  year)  : 

1865     -  -  -    18- 14"] 

1868     -  -  ~    17-82  I 

 y    per  1,000  men. 

Diminution  -  -  -      1  '  32  | 

Showing  that  the  diminution  was  far  less  under  the  Acts  of  1864  and  1866  than  before 
their  introduction,  taking  spaces  of  four  j'cars  each. 


II. 

Table  showing  the  Admissions  into  Hospital  pei-  1,000  of  Mean  Strength  for  Venereal  Diseases  at  the 
following  Stations,  for  the  Nine  Years,  1860  to  1868. 


Stations. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

Broken. 
1864. 

186.5. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

Remarks. 

Devonport  and  Plymouth 

440 

470 

367 

351 

289 

360 

317 

312 

280 

10 

Oct.  1866. 

Portsmouth 

503 

485 

407 

349 

337 

329 

359 

378 

348 

8 

Oct.  1866. 

Chatham  and  Sheerness 

351 

328 

313 

322 

313 

292 

326 

277 

275 

6 

Nov.  1866. 

ShornclifFe 

327 

325 

233 

248 

249 

233 

219 

215 

297 

24 

July  1868. 

Woolwich 

473 

399 

371 

292 

220 

204 

219 

255 

191 

6 

Nov.  1866. 

Aldershot 

339 

361 

349 

303 

321 

302 

233 

261 

237 

12 

April  1867. 

2,433 

2,368 

2,040 

1,865 

1,729 

1,720 

1,673 

1,698 

1,628 

Again  with  respect  to  Table  II.,  showing  the  total  amount  of  admissions  to  hospitals 
(cases  of  disease,  as  distinguished  from  the  annual  amount  of  disease),  in  the  six  stations 
to  which  the  Acts  were  first  applied. 

From  this  Table  it  appears  that  the  number  of  admissions  (viz.,  attacks  of  disease) 
diminished  with  great  rapidity  before  the  Acts  were  introduced,  but  came  to  a  standstill 
immediately  afterwards. 

Four  years  before  the  Act  of  1864  : 

1860  -  2,431 

1863  -  1,865 


Diminution 


566 


1864  broken  year. 


1865 
1868 

Diminution 


1,720 
1,628 


In  the  6,000  men  at  these 
^      six  stations  (taking  it  at 
1,000  at  each  place). 


92 


Unhappily  after  1868  Dr.  Balfour  changed  the  form  of  Tables,  omitting  secondary 
syphilis  altogether,  so  that  this  valuable  comparison  cannot  be  extended  to  1869  and  1870. 

With  respect,  however,  to  primary  sypJiilis  alone,  it  appears  that  in  these  same  five 
districts  to  w^hich  the  Act  was  first  applied,  the  result  was  more  satisfactory.  From  a 
table  in   the  Appendix,  it  appears  that  at   Devonport   and  Plymouth,  Portsmouth, 
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Chatham  and  Sheerness,  Woolwich,  and  Aldershot,  the  admissions  to  hospital  per  1,000 
men  in  each  place  for  primary  syphilis  only,  were  as  follows  : — 


1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

504 

508 

435 

432 

338 

292 

266 

We  have  no  account  of  the  diminution  of  syphilis  only  before  the  Acts  were  put  in  force. 

C.  BUXTON. 


I  sign  the  Report  because  I  agree  with  most  of  its  premises,  and  with  clauses  1,  5,  7, 
8,  9,  10?  and  11  of  its  concluding  recommendations.  But  the  powers  entrusted  to  the 
police  by  the  Act  of  1864  appear  to  me  open  to  the  gravest  objections,  and  I  cannot 
think  that  the  proposal  to  extend  the  Acts  to  certain  districts  of  the  metropolis  is  either 
practicable  or  adequate.  I  should  therefore  prefer  to  see  the  three  Acts  of  1864,  1866,  and 
1869  repealed,  and  the  requisite  power  given  to  the  Central  Sanitary  Authority  in 
combination  with  the  Local  Authorities  to  institute  proper  means  for  the  efficient  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  in  every  important  centre  of  population  where  such  means  may  not 
have  been  already  provided. 

J.  H.  BRIDGES. 
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COMMISSION 


TO 

Inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  Administration  and  Operation 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  (1866  to  1869). 


VICTORIA  R. 

(l.s.)        ^^irton'a,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith  : 

Co  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  William  Nathaniel  Massey  ;  Our 
right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Cousin,  Charles  Stewart,  Viscount  Hardinge ;  Our  right 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Harvey,  Bishop  of  Carlisle ;  Our  right  trusty  and  w^ell-beloved 
Councillor  Sir  John  Somerset  Fakington,  Baronet,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  Our  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Jonathan 
Peel,  Lieuteuant-General  in  Our  Array;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor 
William  Francis  Cowper- Temple ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  John  Salusbury 
Trelawny,  Baronet;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Walter  Charles  James,  Baronet; 
Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Richard  Collinson,  Esquire,  Companion  of  Our  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Vice-Admiral  in  Our  Navj'^ ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Charles  Buxton,  Esquire ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Myles  William  O'Reilly,  Esquire ; 
Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Peter  Ry lauds,  Esquire  ;  Our  trusty  and  well -beloved 
Anthony  John  Mundella,  Esquire ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Thomas  Henry  Huxley, 
Doctor  of  Laws,  President  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  Professor  of  Natural  History 
in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Robert  Gregory,  Clerk, 
Master  of  Arts,  Canon  of  Our  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  London ;  Our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  John  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  Clerk,  Master  of  Arts,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  John  Hannah, 
Clerk,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Samuel  Wilks,  Doctor  of 
Medicine ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  John  Henry  Bridges,  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  Our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Edward  Paget,  Doctor  of  Medicine  ;  Our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Timothy  Holmes,  Esquire,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  Our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Holmes  Coote,  Esquire,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Campbell,  Esquire ;  Our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  George  Woodyatt  Hastings,  Esquire;  and  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Robert  Applegarth,  greeting : 

'S23I)0rtasi  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  Commission  should  issue  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  Administration  and  Operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  (1866  to  1869),  with  power  to  suggest  whether  the  same  should  be  amended, 
maintained,  extended,  or  repealed : 

^OlU  fencibj  yf,  that  We,  reposing  great  Trust  and  Confidence  in  your  Knowledge, 
Discretion,  and  Ability,  have  authorized  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  Presents 
authorize  and  appoint  you,  the  said  William  Nathaniel  Massey ;  Charles  Stewart, 
Viscount  Hardinge ;  Harvey,  Bishop  of  Carlisle ;  Sir  John  Somerset  Pakington ; 
Jonathan  Peel ;  William  Francis  Cowper- Temple ;  Sir  John  Salusbury  Trelawny  ;  Sir 
Walter  Charles  James ;  Richard  Collinson ;  Charles  Buxton ;  Myles  William  O'Reilly  ; 
Peter  Rylands;  Anthony  John  Mundella;  Thomas  Henry  Huxley ;  Robert  Gregory; 
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John  Frederick  Denison  Maurice ;  John  Hannah  ;  Samuel  Wilks  ;  John  Henry  Bridges ; 
George  Edward  Paget ;  Timothy  Holmes  ;  Holmes  Coote  ;  George  Campbell ;  George 
Woodyatt  Hastings,  and  Robert  Applegarth  to  be  Our  Commissioners  for  the  Purposes 
aforesaid  : 

^[nlJ  for  the  better  effecting  the  purposes  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  do  give  and 
grant  to  you,  or  any  Seven  or  more  of  you,  full  Power  and  Authority  to  call  before  you, 
or  any  Seven  or  more  of  you,  such  Persons  as  you  shall  judge  necessary,  by  whom  you 
may  be  the  better  informed  of  the  Truth  on  the  Subjects  herein  submitted  for  your 
consideration,  and  every  Matter  connected  therewith,  and  also  to  call  for,  have  access  to, 
and  examine  all  such  official  Books,  Documents,  Papers,  and  Records,  as  may  afford  the 
fullest  Information  on  the  Subjects  of  this  Inquiry,  and  to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the 
Premises  by  all  other  lawful  Ways  and  Means  whatsoever. 

9[nil  Our  further  Will  and  Pleasure  is  that  you,  or  any  Seven  or  more  of  you,  do 
report  to  Us  with  all  convenient  speed,  under  your  Hands  and  Seals,  your  Opinion  on 
the  several  Points  herein  submitted  for  your  Consideration. 

^ntS  We  further  will  and  command  and  by  these  Presents  ordain,  that  this  Oar 
Commission  shall  continue  in  full  Force  and  Virtue,  and  that  you  Our  said  Commis- 
sioners, or  any  Seven  or  more  of  you,  may  from  Time  to  Time  proceed  in  the  Execution 
thereof,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  Time  to  Time  by  Adjournment. 

9[nl3  for  your  Assistance  in  the  Execution  of  these  Presents  We  have  made  choice 
of  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  John  Armstrong,  Esquire,  Barrister-at-Law,  to  be 
Secretary  to  this  Our  Commission,  whose  Services  and  Assistance  We  require  you  to  use 
from  Time  to  Time  as  Occasion  may  require. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  the  Twenty-third  Day  of  November  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy,  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Year  of  Our 
Reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

(Signed)       H.  A.  BRUCE. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  EVIDENCE. 

PREPARED  FOR  THE  COMMISSION  BY  SIR  J.  SALUSBURY  TRELAWNY. 


The  Analysis  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive.  It  aspires  merely  to  give  the  chief  results  of  the  examination  of  each  witness,  and 
the  tone  of  his  evidence,  in  as  condensed  a  form  as  possible,  for  the  purposes  of  reference. 

Details  which  were  elicited  in  subsequent  examination  are  sometimes  incorporated  with  the  evidence  in  chief  for  the  advantage  oj 
brevity. 

Minute  statistical  evidence  is  necessarily  often  only  referred  to,  or  the  net  result  indicated  for  the  same  reason. 
The  Analysis  was  made  from  the  u7icorrected  evidence,  as  first  laid  before  the  Commission. 


FIRST  DAY.— 14th  Jan.  1871. 
Wakefohd,  Mr.  William  (Questions  1  to  432  inclusive) : 

Is  superintendent  in  the  metropolitan  police.  Witness 
has  the  supervision  of  the  poUee  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  at  Devonport  and  Plymouth. 
The  metropolitan  police  thus  employed  in  Devonport  are 
one  inspector,  one  sergeant,  nine  constables.  The  officer 
practically  chai'ged  with  the  administration  of  the  Acts 
is  the  inspector,  Silas  Kendall  Anniss.  The  Acts  are 
exclusively  administered  by  the  metropolitan  police  ;  the 
local  police  are  employed  in  no  way  whatever. 

The  Act  of  1864  came  into  operation  in  April  1865. 
There  were  then  356  brothels  in  the  three  towns,  Ply- 
mouth, Devonport,  and  Stonehouse.  The  Act  of  1866 
came  into  operation  in  September,  1866;  the  number  of 
brothels  then  was  216.  On  the  1st  of  June  1868,  there 
were  146.  At  the  present  time  (December  1870),  the 
Act  of  1869  having  meanwhile  come  into  operation,  there 
are  124. 

The  police  deilnition  of  a  common  prostitute  is  "a 
"  woman  that  we  have  several  concurrent  proofs  is 
"  a  prostitute ;  not  one  particular  proof,  but  several 
"  proofs  all  to  the  same  effect."  Residence  in  a 
brothel  is  one  test  of  prostitution.  Solicitation  in 
the  streets  is  another.  A  third  is  frequenting  places 
where  prostitutes  resort.  Another  is  being  informed 
against  by  men  of  the  aimy  and  navy  as  having  com- 
municated disease.  The  last  proof  is  the  woman's  own 
personal  admission  of  the  fact.  Ttie  police  never  proceed 
in  the  steps  to  be  taken  with  prostitutes  until  they  are 
certain  from  one  or  more  proofs  that  there  is  no  mistake 
that  the  woman  is  a  prostitute. 

In  April  1865,  in  the  three  towns  there  were  1,770 
prostitutes;  in  September  1866,  1,123;  in  June  1868, 
800;  in  December  1870,  579.  The  last  number  refers 
to  an  extended  district,  Dartmouth  and  other  places 
being  included  by  the  last  Act  of  1869. 

{The  witness  subsequently  explained  that  the  returns 
under  the  earlier  Acts  are  made  more  loosely,  oiviny  to  a 
difference  in  the  manner  of  registering  the  women.) 

Witness  has  never  had  the  most  trivial  occasion  of  find- 
ing fault  with  the  manner  in  which  the  nine  policemen 
have  carried  out  the  orders  given  them.  He  has  never 
had  a  single  complaint  made  to  him  of  any  impropriety 
on  the  part  of  one  of  these  m.en  engaged  in  carrying  out 
the  Acts.  He  is  not  aware  of  a  case  in  which  any  of  the 
men  during  the  whole  period  have  ever  made  a  mistake 
in  applying  the  powers  of  the  Act  to  any  person  of  good 
character. 

He  does  not  believe  that  the  diminution  of  prostitutes 
and  of  brothels  is  owing  to  any  increased  morality  on 
the  part  of  the  men ;  thinks  there  are  fewer  prostitutes 
because  the  Acts  cause  a  great  number  of  cases  of  reforma- 
tion among  the  women ;  does  not  know  that  the  amoun 
of  sin  is  decreased ;  but  thinks  it  is  confined  to  a  smaller 
number  of  women. 

In  every  case  that  application  is  made  to  a  magistrat  e 
to  bring  a  woman  under  the  Act,  information  is  laid  on 
oath  by  mtness,  or  by  an  inspector  authorized  by  the 
Act.  Witness  does  not  know  of  a  mistake  ever  having 
been  made.  The  police  always  act  with  the  greatest 
hesitation,  even  with  concurrent  evidence. 

Women  are  no  longer  encouraged  to  come  on  board 
the  ships  in  harbour. 

Police  receive  the  evidence  of  soldiers  or  sailors  against 
women  with  extreme  caution,  and  only  act  on  it  if  cor- 
roborative of  other  proof.  They  seek  such  complaints  of 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  hospital ;  would  receive  such 
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complaint  equally  from  any  other  person  communicating 
it,  but  do  not  seek  it. 

The  demand  for  prostitution  not  having  diminished, 
and  the  number  of  prostitutes  having  decreased,  those 
now  engaged  in  that  business  are  infinitely  better  off. 

Solicitation  in  the  streets  has  almost  ceased  to  exist, 
whereas  there  were  formerly  streets  which  were  brothels 
from  end  to  end. 

Witness  considers  that  solicitation  in  the  streets  had 
a  great  bearing  on  the  morality  of  the  men,  and  that  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  women  has  a  most  important 
reference  to  the  morality  of  the  army  and  navy. 

Questioned  as  to  the  powers  of  the  police,  the  witness 
stated  that  the  metropolitan  police  engaged  in  carrying 
out  the  Acts  have  no  power  to  interfere  in  any  case  of 
solicitation  or  disorder  in  the  streets,  not  being  local 
police.  Questioned  as  to  the  power  of  the  police  in 
London,  he  stated  that  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act  em- 
powers them  to  take  into  custody  a  woman  soliciting  I'or 
prostitution  to  the  annoyance  of  passengers,  and  if  the 
person  solicited  will  come  forward  and  give  evidence,  the 
woman  would  be  apprehended  and  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate, and  would  be  liable  to  puniohment.  He  believes 
that  when  in  prison  she  would  be  treated  in  the  hospital 
if  sick  of  any  evident  disease.  He  considers  that  the 
State  would  hold  itself  responsible  for  the  health  of  a 
prisoner  as  far  as  it  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  disease. 
But  unless  a  woman  affected  with  syphiHs  were  to  make 
her  case  known,  the  disease  not  being  evident,  he  believes 
she  would  not  be  treated  for  it. 

Witness  receives  orders  from  the  chief  of  the  metro- 
politan police  alone,  from  no  local  authorities,  naval  or 
military. 

Police  define  a  brothel  as  a  house  where  accommoda- 
tion is  afforded  to  prostitution  by  the  letting  of  beds, 
though  it  may  not  be  used  exclusively  for  that  purpose. 
Police  do  not  consider  women  who  obtain  part  of  their 
livelihood  from  any  honest  t;mployment,  even  though 
they  may  occasionally  resort  to  prostitution,  as  liable  to 
be  brought  under  the  Act.  They  do  not  consider  that 
they  have  anything  to  do  with  wonlen  who  live  with 
men  as  husband  and  wife. 

There  are  two  clauses  in  the  Act,  one  of  which  enables 
the  police  to  bring  a  woman  compulsorily  under  it,  and 
the  other  enabling  her  to  submit  voluntarily.  The 
police  have  to  seek  out  the  woman,  and  when  they  have 
sutPcient  proof  that  a  woman  is  a  prostitute,  she  is 
invited  to  sign  the  voluntary  submission.  If  she  refuse 
she  is  brought  before  a  magistrate,  and  proofs  of  her 
prostitution  must  be  submitted  to  him  to  warrant  him  in 
bringing  her  under  the  Act.  The  numbers  in  the  returns 
are  defined  as  those  who  come  by  voluntary  submission, 
and  those  by  magistrates  orders  ;  but  the  latter  are  ex- 
tremely few.  Witness  only  knows  of  25  cases  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  that  the  Acts  have  been  in 
operation. 

The  witnesses  to  prove  prostitution  before  a  magistrate 
are  exclusively  police.  A  woman  has  a  right  to  rebut 
the  evidence,  if  it  is  in  her  power,  by  counter  evidence, 
just  as  in  any  other  trial.  Witness  never  knew  a  case 
in  which  the  prosecution  had  entirely  failed ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  which  a  magistrate  has  refused  the  order  He  re- 
members a  case  in  which  a  magistrate  postponed  decision 
for  more  evidence  to  be  brought ;  does  not  know  the 
result. 

Complaint  has  been  confined  to  statements  in  the 
papers,  and  at  meetings.  No  formal  complaint  has  ever 
been  made  to  the  police  authorities. 
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The  police  records  show  the  cause  of  every  woman's 
remo\'al  from  their  registers.  A  number  reform  ;  a  great 
number  get  married ;  some  go  to  ply  their  trade  else- 
where. 

Witness  never  heard  an  opinion  expressed  against  the 
Acts  by  any  man  in  army  or  na\7'. 

He  entirely  disbelieves  the  existence  of  clandestine 
prostitution.  He  does  not  believe  the  Acts  are  favourable 
to  clandestine  prostitution  ;  thinks  they  have  a  contrai-y 
effect,  as  respectable  women  have  a  fear  of  being  brought 
under  the  Acts.  He  considers  that  the  police  have  a 
great  responsibility  in  case  of  mistake  or  inaccuracy. 
Their  credit  depends  on  their  truthfulness. 

In  some  cases  brothel  keepers  have  been  punished  by 
the  magistrates  under  clause  36  of  the  Act,  for  keeping 
diseased  girls  in  the  house.  Concurrently  with  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  the  common  law  has  been  enforced 
in  these  towns  against  brothels. 

Witness  personally  knows  no  case  in  which  women 
have  made  a  statement  of  having  contracted  disease  from 
men.  He  believes  as  a  rule  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
prostitutes  now  at  Plymouth  have  passed  through  hos- 
pital. When  they  are  discharged  from  thence  they  are 
no  longer  under  the  Act,  and  the  police  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  them.  They  have  to  rediscover  them  in 
every  instance  as  a  new  case,  to  bring  them  under  the 
Act. 

As  a  rule  they  go  directly  back  to  the  brothels,  and 
hardly  a  moment  elapses  before  they  are  on  the  register 
again,  but  every  woman  must  sign  a  new  submission. 

The  constables  always  wear  plain  clothes.  He  never 
heard  of  a  case  of  such  constables  soliciting  women.  The 
truth  would  be  investigated  -to  the  uttermost,  and 
witness  would  not  shield  the  man  for  a  moment. 

He  believes  that  a  great  cause  of  the  number  of  women 
who  are  reformed  is  the  good  influences  to  which  they  are 
subjected  on  every  side  under  the  Act.  When  in  or  out 
of  hospital  they  are  in  the  hands  of  men  of  respectability 
and  principle  who  feel  an  interest  in  saving  them. 

He  believes  that  drinking  has  decreased  among  the 
women  in  consequence  of  greater  cleanliness  and  comfort. 

In  cases  where  a  woman  is  brought  before  a  magistrate 
the  examination,  by  the  wording  of  the  Act,  is  not  to  be  in 
open  court,  unless  the  woman  so  desires.  Some  have 
desired  this. 

A  woman  is  for  months  the  object  of  suspicion  by  the 
police,  before  they  bring  her  under  the  operation  of  the 
Act. 


SECOND  DA¥.— 15th  Jan.  1871. 

Anniss,  Silas  Rendell  (Questions  433  to  1197  inclu- 
sive) :  -  .  ' 

Is  Inspector  of  Metropolitan  PoUce.  Has  been  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
at  Devonport  from  their  commencement,  1st  April  1865. 
W^itness  received  instructions  from  the  superintendent  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  prostitutes,  and  to  get  those 
diseased  into  Royal  Albert  Hospital. 

His  first  step  was- to  ascertain  the  number  of  diseased 
men  in  hospitals,  military,  naval,  and  marine.  He  found 
a  very  large  nOnibeE.  ; 

The  next  step  was  to  visit  the  brothels  and  select  a  few 
of  the  women  suspected  of  having  communicated  syphilis, 
and  request  them  to  attend  for  examination  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital.  Witness  knew  Devonport  well,  having 
been  a  member  of  the  local  pohce  17  years  ago,  and  from 
1859  attached  to  the  detective  branch. 

He  only  visited  a  f^w  of  the  brothels  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, the  beds  in  hospital  being  then  very  hmited.  He 
requested  15  women  to  attend  at  the  hospital,  being  guided 
by  the  information  received  from  diseased  men.  In  every 
case  he  had  three  or  four  informations  against  the  same 
woman.  Not  one  of  the  women  made  the  smallest  objec- 
tion to  attend.  They  had  more  appUcations  for  treatment 
than  could  be  accominodated. 

Diseased  soldiers  .and  sailors  generally  gave  the  infor- 
mation readily.  In  some  cases  they  showed  reluctance. 
They  said  they  did  not  know. 

The  hospital  accommodation  gradually  increased.  The 
beds  were  made  up  to  .37  within  a  fortnight  after  com- 
mencement. In  1866  they  were  increased  to  60.  In  July 
1868  they  numbered  162. 

The  Royal  Albert  Hospital  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  civil  and  the  lock  side.  There  was  a  lock  side  before 
the  Acts  came  into  operation,  for  reception  of  women  who 
voluntarily  applied  for  admission,  but  witness  has  heard 
that  these  M'ere  few  in  number,  and  that  the  women 
would  leave  the  hospital,  diseased  or  not,  if  a  ship  or  a 


new  regiment  came  in.  He  had  been  sent  down  to  make 
an  inquiry  into  the  number  of  brothels  and  prostitutes  in 
1863,  before  the  passing  of  the  first  Act.  In  December 
1863  the  number  of  brothels  was  386,  and  the  number  of 
prostitutes  1,960.  The  majority  of  their  names  were 
taken  down  by  witness.  He  did  not  then  know  for  what 
purpi^se  he  was  charged  with  this  inquiry. 

{Witness  described  minute  precautions  taken  to  obtain 
accurate  returns.) 

Three  classes  of  prostitutes  exist  in  Plymouth,  in 
Devonport  only  one.  The  first  class  in  Plymouth  live 
in  good  houses,  are  well  dressed  and  frequented  by  gentle- 
men ;  these  are  known  among  the  police  by  the  name  of 
lady  girls.  They  frequent  a  superior  class  of  brothel. 
The  second  class  comprises  a  much  larger  number,  and 
are  frequented  by  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the  working 
population.  The  third  is  what  is  called  the  tramp  class ; 
they  inhabit  the  lowest  kind  of  brothel,  hang  about  the 
fields  at  night,  and  get  hold  of  men  going'  home,  and 
intoxicated  soldiers  and  sailors — a  very  dangerous  class. 
The  prostitutes  in  Devonport  are  mostly  of  the  second 
class,  or  rather  below  it :  this  is  also  chiefly  the  case  in 
Stonehouse. 

In  December  1864  witness  made  another  inquiry,  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  being  then  passed,  and  about 
to  be  put  in  operation.  He  found  an  increase  of  pros- 
titutes, from  1 ,960  to  2,020.  The  increase  was  possibly 
due  in  part  to  witness  knowing  the  place  better,  and 
being  thus  able  to  make  a  more  accurate  inquiry.  He 
found  the  number  of  brothels  similarly  increased  from 
386  to  403.  There  was  considerable  change  in  the 
women;  many  had  disappeared,  and  their  place  was 
supplied  by  a  number  of  young  girls. 

At  the  end  of  1865  witness  found  1,770  prostitutes,  and 
356  brothels.  He  attributes  the  decrease  to  the  stir  made 
in  commencing  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  In  De- 
cember 1866  there  were  1,236  prostitutes,  and  280  brothels. 
In  December  1867,  1,010  prostitutes ;  houses  206.  (In 
December  1867  the  Act  of  1866  had  been  in  operation 
15  months.)  In  December  1868  there  were  820  prosti- 
tutes, and  170  houses.  In  December  1869,  662  jirosti- 
tutes,  and  137  brothels.  The  inspection  for  18/0  was 
not  made  up  at  the  date  of  witness's  summons,  but  he  is 
in  a  position  to  state  that  early  in  December  the  numbers 
were  124  brothels  and  579  women,  which  return  included 
a  larger  district. 

Witness  has  never  up  to  the  present  time  found  any 
repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  women  to  being  examined. 

He  accounts  for  the  large  decrease  in  the  number  of 
women  and  of  houses  by  the  opportunities  of  reformation 
held  out  to  the  women  by  the  Act.  Of  the  579  women 
now  on  the  towns  not  one  but  remains  a  prostitute  by 
choice.  "  Not  one  of  them  but  has  hud  the  offer  held 
"  out  to  her  to  do  differently  if  she  wishes."  Some  are 
sent  away  to  their  friends,  others  to  homes,  others  have 
married.'  Witness  can  trace  the  ultimate  career  of  the 
greater  proportion,  knows  where  they  go,  and  if  they  fall 
back  again.  He  believes  he  speaks  within  bounds  in 
saying  that  90  per  cent,  of  those  removed  from  the 
register  are  reclaimed. 

Witness  acts  under  the  order  of  the  commissioner  of 
metropolitan  police  in  London ;  and  is  sworn  in  to  act 
at  any  place  within  15  miles  of  Her  Majesty's  dockyard 
at  Devonport. 

All  police  employed  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  are  specially  paid.  Constables  do  not  get  quite  as 
much  as  detective  constables  in  London.  Witness  is 
paid  31.  15s.  per  week,  rather  less  than  a  detective  in- 
spector in  London. 

He  receives  communications  from  naval  and  military 
officers  regarding  the  visiting  of  hospitals,  change  of 
troops,  &c.,  but  does  not  take  instructions  from  them. 
He  finds  naval  and  military  officers  willing  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  Act  if  necessary. 

He  does  not  get  much  assistance  from  brothel  keepers. 
The  position  of  the  police  with  the  prostitutes  is  by  no 
means  a  hostile  one. 

Women  are  inspected  once  in  14  days.  They  have  notice 
to  attend,  and  come  up  in  ones  and  twos,  sometimes 
bringing  a  companion.  The  police  try  to  induce  the 
women  to  come  up  clean  and  sober.  There  is  no  publi- 
city about  the  examination;  a  woman  may  attend  and 
depart,  without  the  outside  world  knowing  that  she  is  a 
prostitute. 

Witness  fears  there  are  women  who  live  m  private 
houses,  and  receive  men  there  in  a  clandestine  way. 
These  women  do  not  come  on  the  pofice  list  unless  proof 
is  obtained  of  their  prostution.  He  believes  there  is  much 
less  of  this  clandestine  prostitution  than  formerly.  The 
women  are  afraid  of  the  Act^  and  must  be  very  shrewd 
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to  carry  on  prostitution  long  without  witness  becoming 
aware  of  it.  He  knows  of  only  37  clandestine  prostitutes 
at  present  in  the  district. 

The  police  attach  no  importance  to  information  against 
other  women  from  common  prostitutes.  You  cannot 
rely  or  act  on  anything  they  say. 

Great  improvement  in  the  men  of  the  army  and  navy 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  five  years.  "Witness  con- 
siders the  sailors  at  present  a  very  superior  class  to  the 
working  population.  If  the  sailors  go  to  the  brothels 
and  get  into  trouble  it  is  often  because  they  have  no 
home  to  go  to. 

There  are  two  examining  places,  one  in  Plymouth 
and  one  in  Devonport  for  the  convenience  of  the 
women.  They  never  complained  of  publicity  of 
attendance  till  three  or  four  months  ago,  when  a 
disturbance  was  created  by  persons  who  were  try- 
trying  to  persuade  them  to  keep  away,  and  then  they 
complained  of  people  assembling  round  the  doors.  That 
is  now  passed  away,  and  they  come  quietly  as  before. 
There  is  no  publicity  at  all ;  the  place  is  like  a  private 
dwelling  house. 

Witness  never  heard  any  cries  from  women  under 
examination.  He  considers  that  such  cries  would  certainly 
be  heard  from  the  waiting  room  where  he  remains. 

The  behaviour  of  prostitutes  when  brought  up  for 
examination  is  much  improved.  They  come  clean  and 
sober. 

Women  advanced  in  pregnancy  are  not  examined. 

A  dozen  or  a  score  of  women  are  sometimes  in  the  wait- 
ing room  at  once ;  the  language  of  some  of  them  is  very 
bad. 

He  should  be  glad  of  a  second  room.  He  endeavours  to 
get  the  young  girls  examined  first  and  dismissed  on  that 
account 

The  first  time  young  girls  are  sent  to  hospital  they  are 
placed  in  a  separate  ward  and  not  allowed  to  mix  with 
others,  in  hopes  of  reforming  them. 

He  knows  many  cases  in  Plymouth  of  parents  living 
on  their  children's  prostitution. 

Witness  had  heard  the  story  told  of  a  policeman  accom- 
panying a  girl  called  Bessie  Blewitt  to  a  brothel,  repre- 
senting himself  captain.  It  was  utterly  without 
foundation.  He  was  himself  the  ofiicer  who  went  in  his 
duty  to  the  girl's  house.  Nothing  of  the  sort  ever 
passed.  He  knew  the  girl  well ;  had  never  had  any 
trouble  with  her. 

Dartmouth  being  included  in  the  district  has  had  a 
good  effect.  Many  of  the  worst  cases  of  disease  come 
from  thence.  He  wishes  Torquay  and  the  whole  of 
Devonshire  were  included. 

Witness  knows  Castle  Street,  within  200  yards  of  Ply- 
mouth citadel.  Formerly  nearly  every  house  was  a  brothel. 
Only  three  prostitutes  are  living  there  now.  A  similar 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  Barbican,  where  formerly 
they  lay  about  on  the  stenes  by  dozens.  North  Corner, 
Devonport,  was  formerly  nearly  as  bad  as  Castle  Street ; 
is  quite  changed.  Union  Street  is  a  main  street,  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  long.  Formerly  no  one  could  pass  through 
it  without  being  shocked.  He  considers  the  Act  has  done 
great  good  in  preventing  chaste  young  girls  from  seeing 
what  they  were  formerly  exposed  to  seeing  in  the  streets. 

He  knows  the  case  of  Maria  Bennett.  She  was  brought 
up  for  examination  in  the  usual  way,  and  signed  the 
voluntary  submission.  He  believes  she  was  dismissed  by 
the  surgeon  as  not  diseased.  He  knows  that  a  gentleman. 
Dr.  Row,  at  a  public  meeting  had  stated  that  Maria 
Bennett  being  a  virgin  had  been  brought  up  under  the  Act. 
He  had  heard  that  the  girl  had  charged  one  of  the  con- 
stables with  remaining  in  the  room  while  she  changed 
her  clothes.  It  was  not  true.  Witness  summoned  the 
girl  for  examination,  because  he  saw  her  himself  two  or 
three  times  in  a  brothel.  He  had  observed  her  for  two 
months  to  be  the  regular  companion  of  prostitutes  ;  had 
warned  her,  and  warned  her  father,  a  respectable  man. 

Questioned  on  the  cases  in  which  the  women  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  taken  before  a  magistrate,  (29  out  of  2612), 
witness  stated  that  he  was  present  in  every  case.  There 
were  various  grounds ;  in  most  cases  they  denied  being 
prostitutes.  During  the  last  three  months  the  girls  have 
preferred  an  open  court. 

They  were  advised  to  do  so.  Before  that  it  was  always 
private.  These  cases  are  not  taken  on  the  sessions  days. 
The  magistrates  kindly  take  them  on  other  days. 

If  a  magistrate  be  satisfied  of  a  woman's  prostitution, 
he  makes  an  order  that  she  shall  be  examined  for  some 
period  not  exceeding  12  months.  If  she  wishes  to  aban- 
don that  life  she  is  removed  from  the  register  immediately. 
Also  if  she  goes  into  service.  Also  if  she  marries,  on 
shewing  the  doctor  her  marriage  lines. 

Pressed  as  to  his  statement  that  90  per  cent,  of  those 


removed  from  the  register  were  reformed ;  the  witness 
reasserted  that  it  was  not  matter  of  opinion,  but  of 
fact ;  he  can  trace  them. 

He  believes  that  if  Plymouth  were  left  for  12  months 
without  the  Acts,  the  number  of  prostitutes  would  soon 
be  2,000  again. 

Witness  finds  the  better  class  of  women  have  no  more 
dislike  to  undergoing  examination  than  the  others.  The 
most  troublesome  are  the  tramp  class. 

He  never  heard  of  a  case  in  which,  at  the  instigation  of 
a  midshipman,  a  policeman  went  to  a  milliner's  shop  and 
took  away  two  girls,  and  the  magistrate  dismissed  the 
charge  because  they  proved  to  be  virtuous  girls.  Such 
a  case  could  not  happen  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act ;  even  if  he  had  seen  such  a  girl  at  a  brothel,  he 
should  certainly  not  speak  to  her  at  her  shop.  The  story 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  but  had  no  foundation 
whatever 

In  1865  there  were  a  very  large  number  of  young  girls 
in  brothels,  200  or  300,  varying  from  13  to  15  years  of 
age.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two  just  15,  none 
under  15. 

Women  sometimes  object  to  go  to  hospital  after  being 
examined,  and  have  to  be  taken  by  force.  About  40  cases 
occur  in  a  year. 

He  knows  there  was  a  story  that  a  respectable  woman 
18  years  married  to  a  seaman,  had  been  taken  up  by 
witness  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  No  foun- 
dation for  it  exists. 

He  never  heard  any  class  of  people  except  brothel 
keepers  complain  of  the  Act,  before  the  last  three  or  four 
months,  when  the  Acts  have  been  accused  of  licensing 
prostitution,  by  persons  who  visited  the  place  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  them.  They  stood  at  the  doors  and 
advised  the  women  not  to  go  up  for  examination. 


THIRD  DAY.— 18th  Jan.  1871. 

PiCKTHORN,  Mr.  Thomas    (Questions  1198  to  1693 
inclusive) : 

Has  been  visiting  surgeon  to  Devonport  district  since 
January  1st,  1870.  Is  specially  charged  with  investigation 
of  cases  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

Women  are  brought  up  by  police,  passed  in  turn  from 
waiting  room  to  nurse's  room,  and  brought  in  by  the  nurse 
to  witness'  separate  examining  room. 

The  nurse  is  always  present.  The  patient  is  placed  on  a 
reclining  chair,  her  dress  arranged  by  the  nurse  with  all 
regard  to  decency,  the  nurse  reporting  when  she  is  ready 
for  examination. 

Witness  first  examines  the  external  parts,  and  if  no  sign 
of  contagious  disease  be  visible,  uses  the  speculum  in  some 
cases  to  examine  the  vaginal  passage  and  mouth  of  the 
womb.  If  found  healthy,  he  gives  the  woman  notice  to 
attend  again  in  a  fortnight. 

Virtuous  women  are  often  subjected  to  the  same 
examination  for  organic  disorders.  The  examination  of 
prostitutes  is  conducted  with  th?  same  regard  to  decency 
as  that  of  private  patients.  A  new-comer  sometimes 
shows  reluctance  to  be  examined,  but  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  they  have  submitted  quietly. 

Certain  women  are  reported  by  the  nurse  unfit  for 
examination  from  natural  causes  ;  examination  is  then 
postponed. 

Pregnant  women  are  examined  with  extreme  delicacy. 
Witness  made  over  10,000  exammations  in  1870, 
representing  about  500  women.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  cases  were  free  from  disease. 

The  commonest  forms  of  disease  are  those  classified 
under  the  name  of  gonorrhoea. 

He  only  uses  the  speculum  in  cases  of  deep-seated 
disease,  never  unnecessarily. 

He  is  simply  visiting  surgeon ;  has  nothing  to  do  with 
treatment. 

The  attendance  of  women  in  the  latter  half  of  1870 
fell  off  by  nearly  100.  Witness  attributes  this  to  the 
action  of  persons  opposed  to  the  Acts,  dissuading  the 
women  from  coming  up  for  examinatioii.  He  reported  to 
the  Admiralty  that  1 70  women  on  the  register  had  not  been 
examined  for  a  long  time,  and  the  police  were  ordered  to 
take  proceedings  against  defaulting  women.  Five  were 
imprisoned,  and  after  that  the  women  came  up  more 
regularly. 

Returns  froni  the  army  and  navy  showed  an  increase 
of  disease  during  the  time  the  women  failed  to  attend 
regularly. 

Disease  in  the  army  and  navy  has  been  steadily 
decreasing  for  some  years,  except  in  one  particular. 
Gonorrhoea  has  rather  increased. 
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If  the  women  withdraw  from  examination  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  ceased  to  he  prostitutes,  witness 
refers  the  case  to  the  inspector,  and  if  he  confirms  the 
statement  relieves  the  woman  from  examination,  and 
gives  her  the  necessary  certificate. 

The  movement  against  the  Acts  commence  m  the 
middle  of  last  year.  It  was  originated  by  the  Ladies' 
Association  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act.  The  asso- 
ciation has  an  office  open  in  Plymouth,  and  one  in 
Devonport. 

Witness  received  a  communication  from  one  lady,  who 
made  use  of  very  strong  language  with  regard  to  the  Acts  ; 
told  witness  everything  should  be  done  to  prevent  their 
being  worked. 

He  believes  that  the  police  carry  out  the  Act  with  the 
utmost  caution. 

It  was  proposed  first  in  1868  that  a  daily  return  should 
be  made  from  every  ship  in  harbour  by  order  of  the 
Port  Admiral,  and  that  every  regiment  coming  into 
garrison  should  be  examined  by  order  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.   This  is  done. 

Witness  thinks  it  very  desirable  that  the  troops  should 
be  periodically  examined  ;  does  not  know  if  such  is  the 
case. 

He  cannot  say  with  certainty  why  gonorrhoea  should 
increase.  It  is  a  difficult  disease  to  keep  down,  as  the 
discharges  to  which  women  previously  diseased  are  liable 
are  very  fleeting. 

He  thinks  the  decrease  of  syphilis  is  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  wom(!n  not  being  subject  to  such  virulent 
diseases,  the  men  do  not  contract  them ;  partly  to  im- 
pi'oved  treatment  of  disease. 

The  waiting  room  for  women  is  insufficient ;  he  would 
be  glad  to  separate  the  better  class. 

The  operation  of  examination  is  not  at  all  painful ; 
he  never  heard  a  woman  cry  or  express  pain. 

Witness  was  ship  surgeon  at  Malta  from  1861  to  1866, 
and  can  testify  that  exceedingly  little  disease  was  con- 
tracted there  after  the  Acts  were  in  force. 

He  does  not  think  the  nurses  could  conduct  examina- 
tions unless  properly  educated  as  surgeons. 

He  believes  that  the  women  would  prefer  to  be  examined 
by  a  male  officer  rather  than  a  female. 

He  does  not  consider  the  opinion  of  the  police  as  to  the 
non-existence  of  clandestine  prostitvition  highly  valuable  ; 
but  beheves  they  are  likely  to  know  more  than  anyone 
else  about  it.  The  examination  of  a  woman  occupies  on 
the  average  3  minutes  from  the  time  of  her  entering  the 
room.  Witness  uses  no  instruments  but  the  speculum, 
and  sometimes  a  pair  of  silver  forceps.  The  instruments 
lie  in  a  basin  of  Condy's  fluid,  and  are  always  rinsed  and 
wiped  by  the  nurse  before  using.  He  is  certain  that  no 
woman  ever  contracted  infection  from  use  of  instru- 
ments. 

He  admits  there  are  cases  in  which  the  existence  of  con- 
agious  disease  is  doubtful.  He  believes  the  most  skil- 
\\\  surgeon  may  be  deceived.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  when 
disease  ceases  to  be  contagious  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea. 

Witness  looks  upon  all  ulceration  of  the  genitals  as 
dangerous  in  a  prostitute. 

Contagious  diseases  are  classified  as  gonorrhoea,  syphilis, 
combinations  of  these,  and  venereal  warts.  These  last  are 
troublesome.  Syphilis  is  the  most  important ;  he  has 
known  men  suffer  from  syphilitic  affections  all  their  lives. 

There  are  now  few  cases  of  tertiary  disease  in  Plymouth, 
and  the  cases  of  secondary  consequences  are  less  marked. 

He  thinks  it  possible  that  the  number  of  prostitutes 
might  be  too  much  reduced,  considering  the  number  of 
men  who  reside  in  these  districts. 


FOURTH  DAY.— 19th  Jan.  1871. 

Bernard,  Dr.  Robert  (Questions   1694  to  1839  in- 
clusive) : 

Is  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  serving  at 
Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Plymouth. 

Witness  attends  to  put  m  some  returns.  He  was  surgeon 
to  H.M.S.  "  Trafalgar"  during  1860,1861, 1862,  and  1863. 
During  the  first  three  years  "Trafalgar"  was  stationed  at 
home  ports  ;  in  1863  at  Malta  and  Corfu,  where  the 
Contagious  Disease  Act  was  in  operation.  The  propor- 
tion of  venereal  disease  in  1,000  cases  admitted  on  the 
sick  list  was  in  1860,  97-14;  in  1861,  103-24;  in  1862, 
91-86;  and  in  1863  it  went  down  to  8-80,  when  the 
ship  was  at  Malta. 

He  believes  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  now  in  opera- 
tion in  England  to  be  more  stringent  and  better  carried 
out  thfin  in  those  years  at  Malta  and  Corfu, 


Witness  has  prepared  returns  of  the  total  admissions 
into  Naval  Hospital,  Plymouth,  between  1860  and  1870; 
has  also  shown  the  average  percentage  of  primary  and 
secondary  syphilis.  The  returns  show  marked  and 
conclusive  diminution  of  disease. 

The  increase  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  returns  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Marine  Hospital  was  closed  in  1869,  and 
the  marines  sent  into  the  Naval  Hospital. 

The  cases  of  constitutional  syphilis  are  much  dimi- 
nished. During  the  last  two  years  the  only  cases 
witness  has  had  of  tertiary  syphilis  have  been  in  patients 
returned  from  foreign  stations  where  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act  was  not  in  force. 

He  can  testify  to  the  good  results  of  the  Act  at  Hong 
Kong. 

The  periodical  examination  of  men  is  customary  in 
some  ships,  but  is  not  a  rule  in  the  navy.  The  marines 
are  medically  examined  previous  to  selection  for  a  par- 
ticular duty. 

Since  1864  cleanliness  is  much  more  insisted  on  among 
sailors. 

Diseases  are  classified  as  syphilis  primary  and  secondary 
and  gonorrhoea. 

Witness  believes  it  possible  to  say  with  certainty  when 
a  patient  is  cured  of  syphilis.  He  considers  a  person 
having  had  constitutional  syphilis,  if  he  had  no  recurrence 
of  disease  within  two  years,  is  cured,  and  might  safely 
marry. 

He  has  a  strong  opinion  that  gonorrhoea  should  be 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

He  considers  that  the  act  of  kissing  might  communicate 
constitutional  syphilis.  He  had  never  heard  of  the  case  of 
a  medical  man  contracting  disease  while  endeavouring  to 
produce  respiration  in  a  patient  by  the  lips  ;  but  thinks 
such  a  case  ])ossible. 

There  is  danger,  undoubtedly,  from  the  use  of  an 
infected  towel  or  soap. 

Row,   Dr.    Frederick  (Questions    1840  to  2235  in- 
clusive) : 

Had  charge  of  lock  wards  in  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  at 
Plymouth,  from  March  1865,  the  commencement  of  Acts, 
till  December  1869. 

After  examination  of  women  by  the  visiting  surgeon, 
they  were  sent  to  the  hospital  surgeon's  care. 

Witness  found  very  few  cases  of  repugnance  to  submit 
to  treatment.  Women  were  impatient  to  be  liberated 
sometimes. 

The  number  of  women  under  treatment  increased  as 
accommodation  was  provided  for  them. 

Witness  thinks  the  Act  has  had  from  the  first  a  mate- 
rial influence  in  diminishing  disease.  He  is  not  sure  that 
it  has  diminished  the  number  of  prostitutes.  He  knows  it 
is  so  stated,  but  does  not  consider  it  proved.  He  finds  by 
the  police  returns  that  the  number  of  cases  of  prostitutes 
taken  up  as  street  brawlers  and  disturbers  of  peace,  have 
increased  instead  of  diminishing. 

The  local  police  do  not  attach  entire  credence  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  returns  of  the  metropolitarf  police. 

Witness  considers  the  metropolitan  police  are  entrusted 
with  a  very  unsafe  degree  of  power,  but  has  no  knowledge 
of  any  case  in  which  they  have  acted  with  impropriety. 

He  thinks  a  woman  should  not  be  asked  to  sign  a 
voluntary  submission  by  thepohce,  but  should  in  all  cases" 
be  taken  first  before  a  magistrate  who  should  decide  on 
the  evidence. 

He  is  not  sure  that  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  is  cal- 
culated to  repress  prostitution.  He  rather  fears  that  it 
may  in  time  produce  a  choice  of  that  calling  as  a  well-to- 
do  profession. 

Witness  would  wish  the  working  of  the  Act  to  be  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  civil  local  authorities,  excluding 
the  metropolitan  police. 

He  has  visited  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  French  system.  He  obtained  through  Lord  Lyons 
access  to  all  the  establishments  from  the  prefect  of  police. 
The  principal  feature  in  the  French  system  is,  the  severe 
restrictions  and  repressive  measures  to  which  prostitutes 
are  subjected  by  the  police.  Witness  considers  that  the 
English  Contagious  Diseases  Act  is  far  too  favourable  to 
prostitutes.  They  are  becoming  a  petted  and  privileged 
class.  In  Paris  they  are  treated  as  a  criminal  class.  Any 
loose  woman  is  immediately  apprehended  by  the  police 
and  brought  before  the  prefect.  If  free  from  disease,  her 
friends  are  communicated  with ;  if  diseased,  she  is  sent 
to  St.  Lazare  Hospital,  which  is  to  all  intents  a  prison, 
and  there  subjected  to  penal  treatment. 

He  objects  chiefly  in  the  French  system  to  the  unwise 
powers  given  to  the  French  police,  as  he  does  to  those 
given  to  the  English  police  under  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Act.    He  questioned  French  officials  on  the  subject ; 
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but  found  they  did  not  recognize  any  disadvantages.  They 
said  the  police  were  so  well  aware  that  any  abuse  of 
power  would  prove  them  unfit  for  their  position  that 
such  cases  were  very  rare. 

Witness  considers  that  if  modified  repressive  measures 
were  associated  with  the  present  Act — something  corres- 
ponding to  the  Paris  system — it  would  be  a  benefit. 

On  the  whole,  he  would  be  favourable  to  a  partial  exten- 
sion  of  the  Act,  combined  with  repression,  to  the  whole 
civil  community.  He  would  utilize  the  Poor  Law  medical 
men,  who  have  already  power  under  the  Poor  Law  Act 
to  restrain  in  hospital  contagious  disease  of  the  character 
of  small  pox  and  scarlet  fever,  and  would  extend  such 
power  to  cases  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea. 

He  does  not  believe  the  women  feel  the  examinations 
degrading.  As  to  the  morality  of  the  men,  he  thinks  the 
sense  of  greater  immunity  from  risk  is  indirectly  provo- 
cative of  crime.  He  has  heard  Devonport  jocosely  spoken 
of  as  a  venereal  elysium.  But  finds  the  military  generally 
dislike  the  Acts,  because,  they  say,  the  women  their  asso- 
ciates dislike  them. 

Witness  feels  sure  that  disease  may  be  pi'opagated  by 
women  with  constitutional  syphilis  suffering  under  an  in- 
nocent local  discharge.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  decid- 
ing on  the  contagious  character  of  discharges  resembling 
gonorrhoea.  He  found  that  the  French  physicians  sent 
out  women  whom  we  should  have  detained  as  dangerous. 
He  believes  that  under  the  voluntary  system  which  existed 
at  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  from  1863  to  1865,  a  third  of 
the  women  left  the  hospital  uncured.  The  funds  of  the 
Royal  Albert  Hospital  are  derived  from  grants  from  the 
Admiralty,  from  a  charity,  and  from  subscriptions.  The 
Admiralty  furnished  the  whole  of  the  money  for  the  new 
Lock  building. 

Witness,  and  others  acting  with  him,  were  not  ofiicials 
under  the  Admiralty.  They  were  on  the  voluntary  staff 
of  the  hospital. 

They  received  no  gratuity  from  the  Admiralty. 

At  the  termination  of  their  service  they  received  a 
present  from  the  Admiralty.  They  applied  for  such  by 
memorial. 

They  received  a  recognition  in  -writing  of  valuable 
services,  and  50/.  each. 

Witness  was  not  satisfied  with  what  he  received. 

On  the  whole  he  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  existing 
Act,  provided  only  certain  amendments  are  introduced. 

He  would  desire  to  introduce  the  principle  of  the 
French  system,  and  work  it  through  the  agency  of  the 
poor  law. 

He  would  prefer  to  entrust  the  local  police  with  the 
duties  of  this  Act,  believing  that  the  public  ha-\'e  a  repug- 
nance to  the  employment  of  the  metropolitan  police  as  a 
"  spy  system." 

He  considers  that  physical  benefits  have  resulted  from 
the  Act.  Perhaps  some  moral  benefit.  There  is  less 
open  profligacy,  more  external  decency,  the  whole  class 
of  prostitutes  being  better  off. 

Witness  is  in  private  practice  at  Dev  mport,  and  knows 
all  the  liiedical  men  there.  He  thinks  that  himself  and 
friends  must  become  acquainted  in  private  practice  with 
cases  of  infection  arising  from  clandestine  prostitution,  if 
there  were  any.  He  supposes  clandestine  prostitution 
does  not  exist  to  any  great  extent,  but  believes  it  has 
increased.    He  knows  the  police  do  not  think  so. 

Witness  believes  brothels  have  diminished. 

He  does  not  believe  prostitutes  have  diminished. 

He  does  not  beheve  solicitation  has  diminished. 

He  beUeves  the  police  returns  to  be  now  pretty  accurate. 

He  does  not  believe  they  were  so  accurate  in  the 
beginning. 

He  admits  that  Superintendent  Wakeford  and  Inspector 
Anniss  have  more  opportunity  of  judging  than  himself. 

He  believes  them  men  of  high  character,  who  would  not 
willingly  misrepresent  facts. 


FIFTH  DAY.— 23d  Jan.  1871. 

Moore,  Mr.  W.  Montgomery  (Questions  2236  to  2965 
inclusive) : 

Was  surgeon  to  London  Lock  Hospital  for  five  months 
in  1862.  He  was  afterwards  a  resident  surgeon  at  St. 
Mary's  Hospital ;  was  appointed  to  Royal  Albert  Hospital 
at  Devonport  m  January  1870 ;  is  still  there. 

Witness's  appointment  superseded  the  four  honorary 
surgeons  who  before  took  the  Lock  department.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  managing  committee,  subject  to  the 
a,pproval  of  the  Admiralty.  He  is  entirely  responsible  for 
the  Lock  work. 


When  he  first  commenced  his  duties,  there  were  two 
wards  only,  one  for  the  segregation  of  disorderly  patients. 
There  are  now  six  segregation  wards,  each  holding  one 
person. 

Women  behaved  generally  very  well.  He  had  seldom  to 
use  the  segregation  wards,  only  now  and  then  when  some 
of  the  more  hardened  women  got  out  of  temper  at  being 
detained  a  little  longer  than  they  wished,  and  made  a  dis- 
turbance. 

Witness  had  81  patients  in  hospital  on  commencing 
work  in  January  1870.  By  the  end  of  the  month  he  had 
137-  He  was  told  the  increase  was  due  to  the  arrival 
of  merchant  ships  forced  to  put  into  harbour  by  severe 
S.W.  gales.  He  believes  no  precautions  against  disease 
are  taken  in  the  merchant  service. 

In  August  the  numbers  had  dwindled  to  23.  The  last 
week  in  September  they  went  up  again  to  75. 

852  cases  passed  through  his  hands  during  1870,  re- 
presenting 471  individuals.  Of  these  258  were  admitted 
for  the  first  time,  115  for  the  second,  52  for  the  third, 
28  for  the  fourth,  13  for  the  fifth,  4  for  the  sixth,  and 
1  for  the  seventh  time. 

He  does  not  agree  in  the  statement,  made  at  an  annual 
meeting  by  Dr.  Row  that  the  Acts  have  completely  failed 
to  diminish  disease  in  the  forces.  He  considers  that  the 
Acts  have  had  a  beneficial  eilect  in  the  diminution  of 
disease  among  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  proportion  of  cases  of  syphilis  to  gonorrhoea  in 
the  hospital  has  rather  increased ;  but  the  number  of 
cases  of  syphilis  on  the  whole  has  decreased,  and  the 
disease  has  diminished  in  virulence. 

The  worst  cases  came  from  Dartmouth,  which  place  is 
but  recently  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

He  remembers  the  case  of  Harriet  Hicks.  A  certain 
Mrs.  Lewis  came  to  see  her,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  a 
solicitor  called  and  requested  her  discharge.  She  was 
taken  before  the  magistrate  under  25th  section  of  the  Act. 
Witness  gave  evidence  that  she  had  a  sore  which  he  con- 
sidered dangerous.  The  woman  was  discharged  by  the 
magistrates  on  the  evidence  of  a  man  who  lived  with  her, 
and  who  said  he  had  not  been  infected  by  her. 

He  knew  the  case  of  Jane  Saunders.  A  Mrs.  King,  who 
was  connected  with  the  Anti- Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
Association,  and  a  Mr.  Binn,  Unitarian  minister,  wished 
to  see  her  to  ask  her  some  questions.  Witness  refused  to 
permit  Mrs.  King  to  see  Saunders ;  but  offered  to  ask 
the  questions.  Mrs.  King  behaved  very  rudely.  {Wit- 
ness read  the  questions  and  the  girl's  answers,  which 
occasionally  indicated  that  she  did  not  understand  their 
drift).  Saunders  was  discharged  next  day  on  examination 
in  the  regular  way,  being  cured . 

In  the  case  of  Rosa  Slade,  witness  was  requested  by  a 
Mrs.  Hampson  to  discharge  her.  She  was  taken  before 
the  magistrates  and  her  application  dismissed  on  witness's 
evidence. 

Witness  mentioned  other  cases  on  which  the  medical 
men  had  not  agreed. 

A.  woman  called  Graham  complained  of  being  brought 
improperly  under  the  Act.  She  stated  she  was  staying 
in  a  brothel  without  knowing  it  to  be  one.  The  police 
said  she  was  a  regular  prostitute.  She  was  permitted  to 
see  a  friend,  a  doctor  from  the  country.  Nothing  came 
of  it. 

The  official  classification  of  diseases  in  the  returns 
is  as  follows  : — Primary  syphilis,  primary  syphilis  and 
gonorrhoea,  primary  and  secondary  syphilis,  primary  and 
secondary  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea.  There  is  also  pseudo 
syphilis,  which  is  a  sore  without  constitutional  symptoms, 
and  venereal  warts. 

Witness  doubts  if  a  fortnightly  inspection  of  the  women 
is  frequent  enough.    He  would  ])refer  weekly  inspections. 

A  woman  infected  with  syphilis  might  not  be  aware  of 
it  for  three  or  four  days,  during  which  she  might  infect 
men.  The  average  class  of  prostitutes  might  probably 
have  connexion  with  two  or  three  men  in  a  day. 

Being  asked  if  modest  women  are  not  liable  to  certain 
discharges  which  would  present  nearly  the  same  symp- 
toms as  those  of  prostitutes,  witness  replied  that  he 
thought  the  cases  would  be  very  rare  indeed. 

He  has  never  heard  a  woman  complain  of  the  examina- 
tion ;  but  they  get  impatient  of  confinement  in  hospital. 
Occupation  is  found  for  those  who  are  well  enough. 

He  does  not  believe  the  women  would  come  up  volun- 
tarily for  treatment ;  he  thinks  that  if  the  Act  was  re- 
pealed, there  would  not  be  two  cases  left  to-morrow  in 
the  hospital. 

During  the  last  year  27  have  gone  to  refuges  and  17 
have  been  restored  to  their  friends,  from  the  hospital. 

Witness  does  not  agree  with  Dr.  Row  that  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  women  is  generally  feigned  or  fleetms.  He 
believes  numbers  are  reclaimed. 
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Ladies  and  other  persons  could  have  access  to  women 
in  hospital  to  persuade  them  to  go  into  refuges,  if  they 
chose ;  but  no  one  has  applied  to  see  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  chaplain  tries  to  influence  them.  "Witness 
believes  the  ladies  have  used  then-  endeavours  rather  to 
make  the  women  rebel  against  the  Acts  than  to  benefit 
the  women  themselves.  "Various  reformatories  exist  in 
the  neighbourhood,  set  up  by  charitable  persons  ;  but 
none  in  connexion  with  the  association  for  opposing  the 
Acts. 


SIXTH  DAY.— 27th  Jan.  1871. 

WoLFEKSTAN,  Mr.  Sedley  (Qucstions  2966  to  3301 
inclusive): 

Is  a  surgeon,  was  employed  at  Royal  Albert  Hospital, 
Devonport,  as  house-surgeon  from  January  1865,  to 
December  1869,  in  the  administration  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act. 

During  the  four  years  he  saw  4,000  cases — about  1,250 
women.  He  has  various  objections  to  the  Act.  He  thinks 
the  title  "  Contagious  Diseases  "  too  general ;  would  sub- 
stitute "  "Venereal  Diseases,"  and  would  define  the  term 
as  "Venereal  Disease  of  unquestionably  contagious 
character. 

"Witness  thinks  the  Act  should  not  be  confined  to 
naval  and  military  stations  at  home,  but  should  extend 
to  the  whole  community.  He  believes  the  arrival  of 
merchant  ships  affects  the  spread  of  disease  materially; 
and  thinks  that  any  effective  measure  for  arrestmg 
disease  must  subject  the  men  of  the  mercantile  service 
to  its  operation. 

He  objects  to  the  appointment  of  visiting  surgeons 
being  in  the  hands  of  Admiralty  and  "War  Ofiice ;  he 
would  have  these  appointments  thrown  open  to  general 
practitioners,  on  the  ground  that  military  and  naval 
surgeons  are  less  conversant  with  the  diseases  of  women. 

"Witness  objects  to  the  system  of  voluntary  submissions. 
He  would  have  women  in  every  case  taken  before  the 
magistrates.  He  believes  that  the  action  of  the  police 
deprives  the  submission  of  its  voluntary  character; 
women  sign  under  threats ;  and  policemen  exact  (illegally) 
a  re-submission  before  the  women  are  discharged. 
He  thinks  women  often  do  not  know  what  they  sign. 

He  objects  to  the  working  of  section  21,  the  women 
being  conducted  by  the  police  directly  from  the  visiting 
surgeon's  room  to  the  hospital,  without  the  power  of 
communicating  with  their  friends,  and  putting  their 
houses  straight  first. 

He  objects  to  the  operation  of  Act  under  section  24, 
which  provides  that  a  woman  is  not  to  be  detained  over 
three  months  without  a  joint  certificate  from  the  chief 
medical  officerof  hospital  and  thevisiting surgeon, that  her 
further  detention  is  necessary.  "Witness  considers  the 
check  intended  does  not  operate,  as  the  medical  officer  is 
under  control  of  the  visiting  surgeon  to  some  degree. 

He  considers  section  5  equally  inoperative,  whioh  pro- 
vides that  a  woman  refused  her  discharge  by  a  medical 
officer,  may  demand  to  be  taken  before  a  magistrate, 
who  having  satisfied  himself  that  she  is  free  from  con- 
tagious disease,  shall  discharge  her.  He  objects  on  the 
ground  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  such  evidence. 

The  witness  made  various  other  objections  to  the  Act, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  worked. 

One  principal  objection  arises  from  defect  of  definition. 
The  Act  provides  that  a  woman  "  shall  not  be  detained 
"  after  she  gets  the  certificate  of  the  chief  medical  officer 
"  that  she  is  free  from  disease."  "Witness  considers  it 
impossible  to  say  when  a  woman  is  free  from  contagious 
disease  ;  and  wculd  substitute  "  shall  be  detained  till  the 
disease  has  ceased."  A  woman  may  have  venereal 
disease  which  is  not  contagious.  Some  forms  of  secon- 
dary syphilis,  nearly  all  medical  men  will  admit,  are  not 
contagious.  He  believes  large  numbers  of  women  are 
detained  under  the  Act  for  venereal  disease  which  is  not 
contagious. 

Another  defect  in  the  Act  is  insufficient  definition  of 
"  prostitution."  Police  differ  as  to  what  are  "  common 
prostitutes."  Witness  believes  that  various  women  living 
only  in  adultery  with  one  man  have  been  improperly 
brought  under  the  Act.  He  quoted  the  case  of  Harriet 
Hicks,  in  point. 

He  believes  that  large  numbers  of  women  are  sent  into 
hospital  as  having  contagious  disease  without  evidence 
of  it  being  really  contagious  disease.  He  produced  a  return 
showing  that  609  women  were  discharged  from  hospital 
within  10  days  from  date  of  admission  between  October 
1866  to  December  1869,  as  free  from  disease  ;  and  also 
u  letter  addressed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  in 


September  1869,  by  the  four  surgeons  of  the  hospital, 
representing  that  numerous  cases  had  been  sent  in  by 
the  visiting  surgeon,  which  were  found  perfectly  free  from 
disease.  "Witness  thinks  it  wrong  therefore  that  under  the 
hospital  regulations  of  the  Act  of  1869,  a  medical  officer 
should  not  have  power  to  dismiss  them  under  10  days. 

He  believes  the  moral  benefits  said  to  be  produced  by 
the  Act  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  He  considers  the 
returns  of  women  reclaimed  are  erroneous.  Some  women 
have  been  reclaimed  three  times,  and  returned  on  the 
register  as  three  women.  "Witness  mentioned  the  cases  of 
Carohne  Parkes,  Mary  Jane  Edwards,  and  Mary  Cousens. 
The  two  last  had  been  sent  to  their  friends  three  times. 
The  hospital  register  shows  that  28  women  have  been 
reformed  more  than  once. 

He  did  not  observe  any  improvement  in  the  demeanour 
and  condition  of  women  brought  up  for  examination. 

He  believes  there  is  quite  as  miich  prostitution  now  as 
in  1865,  and  accounts  for  the  apparent  diminution  on  the 
police  register,  by  the  fact  that  in  1866  the  women  who 
lived  in  brothels  found  themselves  subjected  to  the  Act, 
and  they  began  to  leave  the  brothels,  and  have  scattered 
themselves  among  the  population,  where  the  police  cannot 
get  at  them.  "Witness  gathers  from  private  patients  that 
there  are  as  many  women  as  ever. 

He  does  not  believe  the  Acts  have  mitigated  the  type 
of  disease  to  any  great  extent. 

Being  asked  if  he  thinks  the  Acts  have  done  any  indirect 
harm,  he  replied  that  he  thought  that  the  women  have  an 
idea  that  it  gives  them  a  sort  of  legal  sanction,  and  that 
the  periodical  examinations  tend  to  harden  women.  He 
thinks  that  the  effect  of  the  Acts  has  been  to  increase 
the  vice  of  fornication  among  men,  who  feel  themselves 
much  safer  in  the  subjected  districts. 

He  would  have  the  Acts  entirely  repealed,  and  other 
measures  substituted. 

He  would  have  voluntary  hospitals  for  males  and 
females,  and  would  make  it  penal  for  any  men  or  women 
who  knew  themselves  to  be  in  a  state  of  disease  to  com- 
municate such  disease. 

He  would  admit  legislation  for  venereal  disease,  but 
not  for'prostitution. 

He  thinks  it  desirable  that  soldiers  and  sailors  should  be 
examined  under  the  present  system. 

He  believes  that  a  voluntary  system  for  males  and 
females  would  reduce  venereal  disease  far  more  than  a 
strict  measure  applied  to  one  sex. 


SEVENTH  DAY.~19th  Jan.  1871. 

Sedley  "Wolferstan,  Mr.  recalled.    (Questions  3302  to 
3700  inclusive) : 

The  witness  does  not  think  any  man  can  say  from  exami- 
nation of  a  woman  that  she  is  in  a  perfectly  sound  state 
of  health  after  having  had  disease.  He  believes  a  man 
or  a  woman  may  have  recurrence  of  secondary  symptoms 
after  20  years. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
diseases  to  which  women  are  ordinarily  subject,  and  those 
due  to  venereal  causes.  Witness  does  not  agree  with  Dr. 
Row  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  when  a  woman  is 
suffering  from  constitutional  syphihs,  he  believes  it  is  very 
difficult.  He  thinks  a  large  number  of  cases  are  sent 
into  hospital  where  evidence  of  contagion  is  almost  nil. 

It  is  much  easier  to  detect  syphihs  in  a  man.  A  man 
with  secondary  symptoms  is  more  likely  to  affect  a  woman 
than  a  woman  a  man,  by  the  woman  becoming  pregnant ; 
the  child  is  diseased,  and  the  mother  gets  disease  from  the 
child. 

Witness  thinks  it  a  hardship  on  a  woman  that  she  has 
no  legal  proof  of  her  discharge  from  hospital.  The  medical 
officer's  certificate  is  given  to  the  superintendent  of  police. 

He  would  substitute  the  voluntary  system  for  the  pre- 
sent Acts.  This  is  already  in  operation  in  London,  but  the 
Lock  accommodation  there  is  a  drop  in  the  ocean. 

He  believes  that  the  good  done  by  the  voluntary  system 
in  Devonport  was  one  cause  of  the  Acts  being  passed. 
It  was  thought  that  if  the  voluntary  system  had  done  so 
much  good  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  do  more. 

The  effect  of  the  voluntary  system  was  to  reduce  disease, 
not  prostitution.  He  thinks  the  tendency  of  the  Acts  is 
to  render  the  women  less  amenable  to  religious  influ- 
ences. The  women  consider  that  the  Act  recognizes  them 
as  it  were ;  keeps  them  clean  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  thus  gives  them  a  kind  of  status.  They  call  themselves 
"  Queen's  women."  The  matrons  of  penitentiaries  say 
that  if  the  women  have  been  in  hospital  two  or  three  times 
they  find  them  difficult  to  manage. 
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Witness  piit  in  tables  to  show  that  under  the  voluntary 
system  41  per  cent,  of  the  women  were  reformed;  and 
that  this  per-centage  has  decreased  till  at  the  end  of  1869 
it  was  only  19  per  cent.  The  last  table  is  taken  from  the 
hospital  returns  and  from  conversation  with  the  matron. 
Deducting  from  these  returns  the  women  returned  more 
than  once  as  reclaimed,  the  per-centage  under  the 
voluntary  system  is  28,  and  that  under  the  Acts  13. 

He  thinks  the  women  are  more  frequently  diseased  than 
formerly.  He  considers  there  is  a  greater  per-centage  of 
disease.  He  believes  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
prostitutes  has  been  overstated.  The  increase  of  dis- 
ease may  undoubtedly  result  in  part  from  each  woman 
consorting  with  more  men. 

Returns  of  army  and  navy  were  produced  showing 
decrease  of  disease.  Witness  thinks  this  decrease  due  to 
other  causes  besides  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

He  feels  sure  that  there  is  no  probabihty  of  stamping 
out  the  disease  by  the  present  system. 

He  does  not  think  that  any  material  benefit  can  be 
effected  unless  both  sexes  are  examined. 

He  would  simply  substitute  for  the  present  Act  an  Act 
punishing  those,  men  or  women,  who  knowingly  com- 
municate disease.  If  women  are  to  be  examined,  he 
would  insist  on  men  being  so  equally. 

There  is  no  Lock  hospital  at  present  at  Plymouth  for 
women  not  subjected  to  the  Act,  or  for  men  not  belonging 
to  the  service.  Were  a  woman  to  present  herself  at  the 
general  Hospital  with  primary  venereal  disease,  syphihs, 
or  gonorrhoea,  she  would  not  be  treated,  except  in  rare 
cases,  as  of  a  virtuous  woman  affected  by  her  husband. 

Witness  referred  to  two  cases  of  women  illegally  brought 
by  the  police  under  the  Act,  Harriet  Hicks  and  Margaret 
Bennett.  In  neither  case  did  the  magistrates  think 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  show  the  women  were 
common  prostitutes.  In  the  latter  the  magistrates  stated 
that  they  did  not  think  an  abuse  of  the  Act  had  been 
proved.  He  only  knows  these  two  cases  of  alleged  abuse 
of  the  Act,  but  thinks  there  are  others  that  he  does  not 
know. 

He  cannot  speak  positively  as  to  the  danger  incurred  by 
modest  women  of  being  brought  up  as  prostitutes  under 
the  Act. 

He  believes  that  the  modest  women,  as  far  as  he  can 
judge,  are  all  averse  to  these  Acts. 

The  substitution  of  a  paid  surgeon  for  four  honorary 
surgeons  at  Albert  Hospital  took  place  in  December  1869. 
Witness  was  a  candidate  for  the  ofiice  of  paid  surgeon. 
He  was  unsuccessful.  He  attributed  his  failure  to  his 
notorious  objection  to  the  Acts. 

A  considerable  number  of  women  were  sent  to  prison 
during  the  time  of  witness's  employment  at  Royal  Albert 
Hospital,  principally  for  leaving  the  hospital  informally 
and  for  making  disturbances. 

He  never  remembers  a  woman  complaining  of  harsh 
treatment  in  hospital.  If  there  were  any  such  cases,  they 
were  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Witness  gave  many  medical 
details  as  to  the  difficulty  of  classifying  venereal  disease. 
He  considers  that  if  a  woman  has  consi  itutional  syphilis 
and  a  uterine  discharge  she  may  communicate  syphilis. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  policy  of  the  Acts 
should  be  abandoned,  and  voluntary  hospitals  substi- 
tuted, supported  partly  by  Government  grants  and  partly 
by  voluntary  contributions.  A  large  number  of  persons 
who  object  to  the  Acts  ou  moral  grounds  would  not 
object  to  hospitals  established  on  the  voluntary  system. 

Methan,  Mr.  Lorenzo  Pastor  (Questions  3309  to  3990 
inclusive) : 

Has  been  surgeon  to  Devonport  borough  prison  from 
its  institution  in  1841.  He  was  once  for  four  years  sur- 
geon at  Devonport  workhouse.  He  had  a  syphilitic  ward 
there.  The  patients  were  mostly  prostitutes  of  the  lowest 
class.    Men  were  also  treated. 

Witness  considers  disease  much  less  virulent  than  for- 
merly, except  in  neglected  cases. 

He  remembers  many  years  ago  before  the  Acts  existed, 
the  state  of  Devonport  as  regarded  brothels  and  prosti- 
tutes was  frightful.  There  were  streets  in  which  almost 
every  house  was  a  brothel.  There  were  to  be  seen  women, 
half-clothed,  drunk,  and  disorderly,  rushing  about  the 
streets  in  troops.  He  observes  a  very  decided  improvement. 
There  is  more  public  order  and  decency  observed. 

He  believes  the  disease  has  diminished  in  both  sexes ; 
that  the  number  of  prostitutes  is  less;  and  that  the  dif- 
ferent system  of  paying  off  ships  has  tended  to  the  dimi- 
.    nution  of  outbreaks  and  extravagant  profligacy. 

Witness  produced  tables  showing  that  the  decrease  of 
venereal  disease  among  the  prisoners  since  the  operation 
of  the  Acts  has  been  considerable,  principally  as  regards 


syphihs.  Gonorrhoea  has  decreased  also,  but  not  in  the 
same  proportion. 

The  medical  treatment  of  prisoners  in  gaol  is  voluntary, 
except  in  cases  of  obviously  infectious  disorders,  danger- 
ous to  others.  A  woman  with  venereal  disease  would  not 
be  subjected  compulsorily  to  treatment,  but  would  have 
the  offer  made  her,  and  would  be  advised  to  undergo 
treatment ;  and  women  so  invited  always  submitted,  and 
were  always  grateful  for  kindness. 

The  women  sent  to  gaol  from  the  Albert  Hospital  pre- 
ferred being  in  prison  to  hospital,  though  in  solitary 
cells,  and  on  stricter  diet.  They  constantly  expressed 
this  to  witness,  to  the  governor,  and  to  the  matrons.  They 
threatened  to  break  glass,  and  be  disorderly  again  in 
hospital  that  they  might  return  to  prison.  They  alleged 
that  they  were  better  and  more  kindly  treated.  They  com- 
plained that  the  nurses  in  hospital  were  not  kind  to  them, 
and  called  them  by  opprobrious  names.  Witness  re- 
quested the  governor  to  see  the  chairman  of  the  hospital 
on  the  matter,  and  make  a  formal  representation  to  him. 
This  was  done  in  1869  or  1870.  Since  9th  January  18/0 
only  two  women  have  been  sent  to  gaol  from  hospital. 

Without  relying  entirely  on  the  women's  statements, 
he  thinks  there  must  have  been  some  cause  which 
irritated  them,  because  these  cases  of  rebellion  in  hospital 
came  all  in  a  sort  of  rush  during  a  few  months. 

He  does  not  believe  that  one  woman  in  50  would  submit 
herself  to  a  voluntary  examination,  if  the  Act  was  repealed. 

He  does  not  believe  that  clandestine  prostitution  has 
increased;  thinks  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Acts  have 
greatly  diminished  it.  Many  years  ago  he  ascertained 
the  fact  that  400  sailors'  wives,  who  received  very  little 
money  from  their  husbands,  were  undoubtedly  getting 
more  by  prostitution.  The  fear  of  being  brought  under 
the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  of  their  husbands  knowing 
it  on  their  return,  have  completely  put  a  stop  to  this. 
Also,  the  police  warn  respectably  born  girls,  and  con- 
stantly deter  them  from  further  irregularity.  Also 
respectable  men,  married,  and  professional,  are  afraid  of 
going  with  women  at  present. 

Witness  knows  there  is  a  great  deal  of  excitement  about 
the  Acts.  He  believes  they  are  well  received  by  people  of 
position  who  think.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  details. 

He  believes  the  women  would  never  have  objected  to  ex- 
amination but  for  the  agitation  to  dissuade  them  from 
complying  with  the  law. 

He  does  not  believe  the  medical  treatment  of  these  dis- 
eases is  much  improved,  or  materially  changed.  When 
he  said  that  syphilis  was  mitigated,  he  meant  that  it  is 
arrested  by  the  cases  being  taken  in  hand  in  an  earlier 
stage.    The  type  of  disease  is  not  altered. 

Mr.  Wolferstan  was  house  surgeon  in  the  hospital 
during  the  time  when  the  nurses  were  not  under  due 
control.    This  state  of  things  has  now  been  remedied. 

Witness  believes  the  women  are  not  detained  an  hour 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  cure  the  disease. 


EIGHTH  DAY.— 30th  Jan.  1871. 

Sloggett,  Mr.  William  Henry,  F.R.C.S.  (Questions 
3991  to  4405  inclusive) : 

Is  inspector-general  of  certified  hospitals  under  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

He  was  in  June  1869  visiting  surgeon  of  Devonport 
Lock  Hospital ;  ceased  to  be  so  in  January  1870. 

The  witness  gave  evidence  in  June  1869  before  a  parlia- 
mentary committee  on  this  srbject.  Some  of  his  sugges- 
tions were  embodied  in  the  Amendment  Act  of  1869,which 
came  into  operation  in  September  1869.  He  had  three  or 
four  months'  experience  of  the  Amendment  Act  as  visiting 
surgeon.  He  still  adheres  entirely  to  the  opinions  given 
in  evidence  before  the  parliamentary  committee,  being  con- 
firmed by  experience  in  those  opinions. 

Being  asked  if  he  thinks  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
the  women  to  be  examined  by  one  of  their  own  sex,  witness 
replies  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  not.  He  has  repeatedly 
made  the  inquiry,  and  at  the  CuiTagh  found  the  Irish 
.women  objected  strongly  to  the  presence  of  the  nurse  in 
the  examining  room,  saying  they  did  not  mind  the  doctot 
but  would  not  have  the  nurse  come  near  them. 

The  nurse  is  always  present.    The  process  is  a 
follows : 

The  surgeon  sits  at  a  table  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  when  he  has  taken  down  the  woman's  name,  listened 
to  what  she  may  have  to  say,  and  satisfied  himself  that 
she  is  really  a  prostitute,  he  tells  the  nurse  to  conduct 
her  to  the  examining  table.  The  woman  places  herself 
on  the  table,  and  the  nurse  reports  when  she  is  ready, 
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handing  her  a  clean  towel  to  cover  her  face  if  she  Hkes. 
When  the  examination  is  concluded  the  surgeon  returns 
to  his  own  table  and  writes  the  necessary  certificate, 
while  the  nurse  arranges  the  woman's  dress  and  removes 
her. 

He  believes  women  would  strongly  object  to  the  nurse 
being  permitted  to  examine  them. 

He  is  certain  that  while  visiting  surgeon  at  Devonport  he 
sent  no  case  into  hospital  without  being  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  it  was  a  case  of  contagious  venereal  disease. 

Witness  has  been  a  surgeon  in  Royal  Navy.  He  wasin 
H.M.S.  "  Edgar  "  in  1862  and  186;i  In  those  two  years 
the  ship  spent  seven  months  at  Malta  and  Corfu,  and 
seven  months  and  a  half  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth, 

At  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  during  this  time  1/3 
cases  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea,  representing  147  indi- 
viduals, were  treated  for  venereal  disease.  Many  slight 
cases  are  not  included  in  this,  as  the  men  were  not  on  the 
sick  list.  The  day  after  leaving  Spithead  the  admiral 
ordtied  an  inspection  of  the  ship's  company,  and  in  one 
day  44  cases  of  venereal  disease  were  detected.  The  ship's 
comjiany  was  about  784. 

While  the  ship  was  at  Malta  and  Corfu  only  four  men 
were  jjut  on  the  list  for  venereal  disease. 

He  attributes  the  difference  entirely  to  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act  put  in  force  at  Malta  and  Corfu.  The  ship 
was  free  from  venereal  disease  on  return  from  those 
places. 

Men  volunteering  for  H.M.  service  are  subjected  to 
surgical  examination.    If  diseased  the  man  is  rejected. 

Very  possibly  a  large  number  of  these  rejected  men  go 
and  volunteer  for  the  merchant  service.  No  examination 
takes  place  in  the  merchant  service. 

Disease  is  extensively  propagated  by  merchant  seamen . 
A  prevalent  easterly  wind,  bringing  numbers  of  homeward 
bound  ships  into  the  port  of  Plymouth,  would  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  increased  disease  among  the  women 
of  the  town. 

Witness  thinks  there  would  be  no  hardship  in  subject- 
ing merchant  seamen  to  examination  before  they  sign 
their  shipping  articles.  He  believes  many  accidents  occur 
to  merchant  ships  because  the  crews  are  weak,  numbers 
of  the  men  having  broken  down  from  the  effects  of 
primary  and  secondary  syphilis. 

He  would  recommend  their  being  again  examined 
before  being  paid  off,  and  detained  in  hospital  until  cured. 

In  H.M.  service  men  are  not  paid  off  and  discharged 
from  hospital  till  free  from  disease.  Witness  never  heard 
of  their  complaining. 

He  does  not  see  how  it  would  be  practicable  to  examine 
men  in  the  civil  population. 

He  gave  details  of  decrease  of  disease  at  Hong  Kong 
and  Yokohama  since  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

Witness  is  acquainted  with  London  Lock  Hospital. 
There  are  government  wards  and  voluntary  wards.  The 
different  appearance  of  the  women  in  the  two  wards  is 
very  striking.  Women  on  the  voluntary  side  present  far 
worse  forms  of  primary  and  secondary  disease. 

He  observed  the  same  difference  in  Portsmouth  Lock 
Hospital  between  the  Portsmouth  women  under  the  Acts 
since  1866,  and  the  Southampton  women  only  brought 
under  them  in  1870.  The  latter  were  in  an  infinitely 
worse  condition. 

He  considers  the  influences  of  hospital  most  favourable 
to  women.  They  are  kindly  treated  there,  and  encouraged 
to  reform. 

Witness  has  been  inspector  general  for  about  a  year.  He 
has  inspected  Devonport,  Portsmouth,  London,  and 
Shorncliffe  Lock  hospitals,  that  at  the  Curragh  of  Kil- 
dare,  at  Cork,  Colchester,  Aldershot,  and  Chatham.  Ex- 
perience everywhere  tends  strongly  to  confirm  his  opinion 
of  the  advantages,  physical  and  moral,  obtained  by  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

He  believes  there  is  great  diminution  in  both  open  and 
clandestine  prostitution.  Repeated  and  careful  inquiry 
has  never  elicited  one  fact  in  contradiction  of  this 
opinion. 

He  regrets  that  the  Acts  give  no  power  to  deal  with 
juvenile  prostitutes  by  sending  all  under  a  given  age  to 
a  reformatory  or  industrial  school. 

He  believes  a  large'proportion  of  prostitutes  are  reduced 
to  this  profession  by  actual  want;  some  are  wives  of 
soldiers  married  without  permission  of  their  colonel,  and 
left  behind  without  means  of  support. 

The  women  are  almost  invariably  grateful  for  kindness, 
willing  to  give  their  confidence,  svibmissive  and  well 
behaved. 

They  show  the  like  gratitude  and  confidence  to  the 
inspector  at  Devonport,  a  very  humane  man,  who  has 
often  exerted  himself  to  benefit  them. 


Their  general  appearance,  cleanliness,  and  demeanour, 
are  improved. 

Witness  does  not  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  volun- 
tary  submission  should  be  abolished,  and  women  only 
brought  up  under  order  of  a  magistrate. 

He  considers  compulsory  detention  in  hospital  quite 
essential. 

The  unmarried  rank  and  file  among  the  marines  are 
inspected  once  a  month,  as  are  all  men  going  on,  and 
returning  from  furlough,  and  all  men  on  embarking  and 
disembarking. 

Fortnightly  examination  would  be  preferable. 

Witness  would  certainly  subject  cases  of  gonorrhoea, 
as  well  as  syphilis,  to  the  discipline  of  the  Act,  and  would 
detain  women  in  hospital  for  gonori-hoea  quite  as  much 
as  for  syphilis. 

He  would  deprecate  entrusting  the  working  of  the  Act 
to  the  local  instead  of  metropolitan  police.  These  duties 
demand  extreme  delicacy,  and  require  men  of  experience 
and  trained  intelligence. 

Being  asked  if  there  is  not  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  prof^ession  as  to  the  contagious  character  of  sores,  he 
replied  that  it  is  generally  agreed  that  where  there  is  a  sore 
there  is  danger  of  infection;  but  some  sores  will  be  followed 
by  symptoms  of  constitutional  syphilis,  while  others,  when 
healed,  by  no  such  symptoms.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  all  muco-purulent  discharge  is  dangerous  in  a 
prostitute,  and  will  give  gonorrhoea. 

There  are  no  reformatories  specially  connected  with 
the  Act. 

Tlie  Act  gives  no  such  power.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  have  such  reformatories  established,  and  power  given 
to  send  all  girls  under  17  to  them  on  leaving  hospital. 
Witness  has  visited  three  private  reformatories;  the 
Plymouth  Home,  that  at  Bovey  Tracey,  and  that  at 
Exeter.    He  has  since  seen  one  at  Winchelsea. 

He  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  good  done  by  these 
institutions  ;  and  strongly  urged  on  Government  that 
assistance  should  be  given  them  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  women  received  there  from  the  Lock  hospitals, 
believing  that  numbers  would  avail  themselves  of  them. 

Witness  visited  Canterbury  officially  as  inspector.  In 
that  capacity  he  inquired  into  the  case  of  the  girl  Hagar. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Butler  had  complained  that  gross 
oppression  was  practised  in  this  case.  The  War  Office 
ordered  an  inquiry,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  was  satis- 
fied that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  statement  made  by 
Mrs.  Butler.  The  alleged  facts  were  as  follows  :  that 
the  girl  had  been  sent  out  on  an  errand,  and  taken  by 
the  police  to  the  examining  room,  there  examined  by  the 
surgeon  and  then  sent  to  hospital ;  that  the  girl  requested 
permission  to  communicate  with  friends,  which  was 
refused. 

Witness  examined  10  or  12  persons,  who'all  testified  to 
the  fact  that  the  girl  Mary  Hagar  was  a  prostitute.  The 
surgeon  found  her  diseased.  Witness  sent  to  tell  the 
girl  she  might  come  and  make  any  complaint  she  wished 
to  him. 

The  girl  sent  back  a  message  that  she  wovild  see  him 
d — d  first.  ( Witness  subsequently  desired  to  amend  this 
statement.  Her  words  perhaps  apj)lied  to  policeman.)  The 
medical  report  of  the  hospital  stated  that  the  girl  was 
suffering  from  acute  venereal  disease.  Police  pointed  out 
the  girl  to  witness,  sitting  on  the  step  of  a  low  public- 
house,  half-clothed,  dirty,  and  to  all  appearance  a  prosti- 
tute of  a  low  class.  W^itness  does  not  approve  of  the 
clause  in  the  Act  by  which  women  are  detained  five  days 
in  hospital  when  suffering  from  menstruation.  He  would 
give  power  to  the  visiting  surgeon  to  order  them  to  come 
from  day  to  day  till  reported  by  the  nurse  fit  for  ex- 
amination. 

He  has  no  other  alteration  in  the  Acts  to  suggest. 

He  thinks  the  number  of  prostitutes  is  extraordinarily 
diminished.  It  is  probable  that  the  500  or  600  women 
left  do  receive  more  frequent  visits  from  men.  Their 
improved  circumstances  are  perhaps  a  result  of  this. 
But  he  does  not  believe  that  these  500  or  600  women 
receive  anything  like  the  same  immber  of  visits  in  the 
aggregate  as  the  2,000  who  formerly  existed. 

He  does  not  think  men  more  moral,  but  thinks  they 
are  less  exposed  to  temptation  in  the  streets.  He  does 
not  believe  men  are  more  immoral  from  feeling  the  Acts 
give  them  increased  security  from  disease. 

He  does  not  believe  the  women  regard  themselves  as 
in  a  sort  of  licensed  position. 

He  believes  women  ai-e  constantly  and  thoroughly  re- 
claimed. He  holds  that  the  effect  of  venereal  disease  is 
to  deteriorate  and  sometimes  to  produce  the  gradual  e.x- 
tinction  of  a  race,  as  in  the  case'  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders. 
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He  can  bring  repeated  proofs  of  the  effect  of  this  disease 
upon  innocent  wives  and  children. 

He  thinks  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  fi-ame  an  Act 
which,  wthout  hardship  or  injustice  should  make  it 
penal  for  any  person  known  to  be  diseased  to  commu- 
nicate it. 

Witness  thinks  he  can  certainly  tell  whether  a  woman 
is  infectious  or  not. 


NINTH  DAY.— 3d  Feb.  1871. 

Sloggett,  Mr.  W.  H.,  recalled  (Questions  4406  to  4713 
inclusive) : 

As  visiting  surgeon  of  Albert  Hospital  witness'examined 
Maria  Bennett.  She  was  healthy.  She  was  not  a  virgin. 
Witness  first  examined  heron  I5th  October.  She  denied 
prostitution.  He  accordingly  deferred  her  examination 
until  inquiries  had  brought  incontestible  proof  that  she 
was  a  prostitute.  He  then  sent  for  her  again.  On  her 
second  appearance  she  did  not  repeat  her  denial,  and  sub- 
mitted to  examination  without  objection.  Witness  passed 
the  speculum  easily ;  was  satisfied  that  she  had  had  sexual 
intercourse.  He  talked  to  her  and  urged  her  to  reform, 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  heard  from  the  inspector  that 
Maria  Bennett  had  got  a  place  in  domestic  service.  He 
released  her  immediately  from  examination,  and  enjoined 
silence  as  to  her  antecedents  on  the  police. 

Witness  can  state  most  positively  that  no  woman  being 
a  virgin  had  ever  been  examined.  He  has  had  repeated 
instances  of  women  declaring  themselves  virgins  before 
examination  who  afterwards  confessed  to  prostitution, 
and  to  having  one  or  more  children.  He  believes  that  if  a 
woman  were  a  virgin  the  speculum  could  not  be  passed 
without  causing  pain.  Absence  or  existence  of  the 
hymen  is  well  understood  to  be  no  test  of  virginity  ;  but 
many  surgeons  consulted  on  the  subject  have  agreed 
that  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter  muscle  would  be  such 
as  would  at  once  indicate  the  fact  to  them. 

The  witness  remembers  the  case  of  Catherine  Davis,  aged 
1/.  She  was  first  examined  November  13th,  1869.  She 
made  no  denial  of  prostitution,  was  found  free  from  disease, 
but  suffering  from  leucorrhcea.  Prostitution  was  fully 
proved.  She  was  released  from  examination  on  18th 
December,  on  her  mother's  promise  to  keep  her  out  of  the 
streets.  Two  days  after  she  was  found  by  the  police  in 
company  of  a  prostitute  and  two  artillerymen,  intoxicated ; 
was  desired  to  appear  for  examination  on  January  1st;  was 
found  to  be  infected  with  venereal  disease ;  was  accused 
by  a  soldier  of  having  communicated  disease  to  him. 

The  London  Lock  Hospital  Asylum  was  established 
for  the  reception  of  women  from  the  Lock  Hospital 
desirous  to  reform. 

It  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  War 
Office  makes  a  contribution  in  consideration  of  women 
received  there  from  their  own  wards. 

Being  asked  to  suggest  any  remedial  measures  apart 
from  the  Acts,  calculated  to  check  disease,  witness  replied 
that  habits  of  personal  cleanliness  among  men  or  women 
will  tend  to  lessen  the  spread  of  venereal  disease. 

He  cannot  express  an  opinion  on  the  statistical  returns 
of  the  army  and  navy. 

He  believes  that  increase  of  voluntary  hospitals  would 
be  quite  insufficient.  The  women  would  not  probably 
object  to  go  into  hospital,  but  they  would  not  stay  long 
enough.  Sir  David  Deas,  inspector  of  Haslar  Hospital, 
said  that  the  fii'st  gun  of  a  salute  fired  at  Spithead  would 
often  empty  a  number  of  beds. 

Diseased  women  will  remain  out  plying  their  trade  till 
actually  forced  by  suffering  to  go  into  hospital.  Witness 
remembers  a  case  of  a  girl  from  Kingsbridge  who  remained 
out  of  hospital  for  23  days  suffering  from  syphilis  and 
gonorrhoea,  and  acknowledged  to  having  had  connexion 
each  day  with  one  or  more  men. 

Being  asked  if  he  considers  it  possible  to  maintain  the 
Acts,  to  extend  them  to  fresh  stations,  or  to  other  classes  of 
persons,  he  replied  that  in  the  actual  state  of  opposition  to 
the  Acts,  arising  as  he  believes  from  ignorance  of  their 
opponents  as  to  the  method  of  working  them  and  their 
results,  he  would  rather  for  the  present  leave  the  Acts 
where  they  are,  until  these  people  are  convinced  that  their 
objections  are  groundless. 

He  considers  the  opinion  that  the  Acts  are  immoral  in 
their  tendency  entirely  unjustifiable. 

He  would  gladly  see  the  Act  extended  to  the  merchant 
service,  to  the  militia,  and  to  women  at  militia  stations. 

He  considers  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  diseased 
women  to  conceal  disease  long.  \Vomen  with  gonorrhoea 
will  sometimes  cleanse  the  mucous  surface  before  exami- 
nation, to  deceive  the  surgeon  ;  he  has  removed  pieces  of 
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sponge,  and  even  the  foot  of  a  stocking  placed  in  the 
vagina  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  deceive  in  cases  of  syphilis. 
Witness  always  examines  the  glands  of  the  neck  and 
groin,  and  the  throat  and  mouth  for  traces  of  consti- 
tutional taint.  He  believes  that  it  is  possible  for  a  woman 
infected  with  constitutional  syphilis  without  any  vaginal 
ulceration,  to  infect  a  man  :  he  has  had  two  cases  in  which 
this  was  proved  without  possibility  of  error.  Knowing 
that  differences  of  opinion  existed  among  the  medical 
profession,  that  some  men  did  not  believe  in  the  infecting 
powers  of  constitutional  syphilis,  and  feeling  the  vital 
importance  of  the  question,  he  held  a  consultation  at 
Devonport  with  the  four  medical  officers  of  the  hospital, 
to  decide  on  the  sym])toms  which  should  be  held  as 
clearly  infectious.  He  can  state  on  oath  that  from  October 
1st,  1866,  to  December  31st,  1869,  no  woman  was  ever 
sent  into  hospital  by  his  order  except  she  had  one  or 
other  of  such  symptoms  plainly  marked. 

Being  told  that  it  has  been  given  in  evidence  that  while 
he  was  examining  surgeon  at  Albert  Hospital,  609  cases 
were  sent  into  hospital  in  1866,  and  discharged  as  not 
infected  with  contagious  disease,  witness  replies  that  it 
is  a  most  extraordinary  statement  and  decidedly  untrue. 

He  never  heard  any  person  complain  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  public  prostitutes  since  the  recent  Acts,  but  has 
heard  a  person  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
clandestine  women. 

Being  asked  if  in  an  answer  to  Dr.  Balfour,  in  evidence 
given  before  the  committee  of  1865,  he  meant  to  express 
an  opinion  that  it  was  desirable  that  prostitution  should 
be  legalized,  witness  stated  that  his  meaning  was  not  that 
it  should  be  legalized,  but  that  as  it  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
and  probably  a  permanent  fact,  it  is  better  to  admit  the 
fact,  and  legislate  for  it.  He  never  knew  a  community, 
civilised  or  savage,  in  which  prostitution  did  not  exist. 

He  believes  that  the  result  of  repeal  of  the  Acts,  in  a 
medical  point  of  view,  would  be  very  disastrous. 


TENTH  DAY.— 4th  Feb.  1871. 

Jones,  Captain  Gore,  R.N.  (Questions  4714  to  4936 
inclusive) : 

Is  captain  of  H.M.S.  "  Impregnable,"  and  inspector  of 
the  fi.ve  training  ships. 

Witness  has  seen  much  of  the  beneficial  working  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  The  streets  are  quieter,  the 
brothels  are  diminished,  disease  among  women  is  reduced, 
and  is  almost  unknown  among  the  3,000  boys  from  15  to 
18  years.  During  1870  only  10  boys  were  laid  up,  viz.,  a 
third  of  a  boy  per  cent. 

The  great  improvement  in  the  conduct  and  habits  of 
the  men  is  to  be  attributed  partially  to  other  causes 
besides  the  Acts.  Boys  are  now  taken  from  a  higher 
class;  and  judicious  Admiralty  regulations  have  been 
made  regarding  continuous  service,  giving  facilities  for 
transmitting  pay  to  the  families  of  men,  &c. 

Boys  are  examined  medically  on  going  on  leave  four 
times  a  year,  and  twice  on  returning.  They  bathe  daily 
under  the  inspection  of  the  ship's  corporal.  There  is  no 
regular  system  of  inspection  in  the  Navy  among  the 
men.  In  the  "  Princess  Royal  "  a  regular  system  of  com- 
pulsory examination  was  adopted  with  beneficial  effect. 
Very  few  men  objected,  and  those  few,  being  men  of  high 
standing  and  known  respectability,  were  exempted. 

Surgeons  report  disease  much  milder  of  late  years. 
Cases  of  secondary  syphilis  are  rare. 

Witness  observed  increase  of  disease  at  Malta  when 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  in  deference  to  an  outcry, 
was  relaxed.  He  remembers  in  1842,  at  a  midshipman's 
mess,  every  midshipman  had  a  woman  sitting  beside  him 
at  table. 

He  does  not  attribute  the  freedom  of  boys  from  disease 
to  close  surveillance  of  the  ship's  police  so  much  as  to 
the  diminution  of  disease  among  women.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  prevent  boys  from  having  connexion  with 
women.  It  would  be  very  undesirable  to  do  so.  He 
finds  the  general  morality  of  the  boys  satisfactory  in  an 
important  respect. 

Witness  considers  the  maintenance  of  ti:e  Acts  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Royal  Navy.  Heconsiders  examination  of 
men  and  boys  a  desirable  auxiliary  to  the  Acts,  but  exami- 
nation of  women  a  necessity.  The  cases  are  not  similar, 
there  being  no  class  of  men  corresponding  with  the  'pvos- 
titutf!  class  in  women.  Would  be  glad  to  see  the  Acts 
extended  to  the  whole  civil  community,  for  the  sake  of 
future  generations. 

A  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Acts  is  almost  general 
among  captains.   The  feeling  of  the  respectable  classes 
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of  society  is  generally  favourable.  The  opposition  to  the 
Acts  appears  to  proceed  from  a  few  men,  and  paid 
agents. 

Witness  feels  certain,  from  evidence  of  young  officers 
of  both  services,  that  the  Acts  have  checked  clandestine 
prostitution  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

LuscoMBE,  Mr.  Wm.  (Questions  4937  to  5189  inclusive) : 
Is  a  magistrate  of  Plymouth.  He  has  been  twice  mayor 
of  the  borough.  Marked  improvement  in  the  state  of  the 
town  has  been  visible  in  the  last  12  or  14  years.  Witness 
attributes  much  of  this  result  to  measures  taken  by  him- 
self when  first  mayor  of  Plymouth  in  1860.  He  was  de- 
termined to  deal  with  the  conduct  of  women  in  the  streets, 
and  instituted  rigid  supervision  by  the  police.  The  town 
was  improved  before  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  came 
into  operation. 

As  a  magistrate,  witness  has  had  to  decide  on  many  cases 
of  women  brought  up  by  the  police  as  prostitutes.  He 
never  had  to  dismiss  a  case.  Cases  are  now  rare,  women 
understanding  the  Acts  better,  and  submitting  quietly. 
He  believes  refusal  was  always  prompted  by  outsiders ; 
judges  from  facts  brought  before  himself  judicially.  These 
persons  circulate  papers  stating  the  objections  to  the 
Acts,  and  the  agents  interfere  with  the  metropolitan 
police  wlien  taking  the  women  to  the  hospital,  urging 
them  to  resist,  &c.  Witness  referred  to  the  case  of  a 
man  named  Marshall,  committed  on  a  charge  of  obstruct- 
ing the  police  and  punished. 

He  believes  the  metropolitan  police  to  have  done 
their  duty  with  propriety  aud  forbearance.  Every  charge 
against  them  has  broken  down.  He  would  not  transfer 
the  administration  of  the  Acts  to  the  borough  police. 

A  special  meeting  of  magistrates  was  held  to  consider 
an  Admiralty  letter  upon  the  working  of  the  Acts  in 
May  1870.    The  magistrates'  answer  expressed  ; 

1st.  That  there  had  never  been  any  oppression  or  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  the  metropolitan  police. 

2d.  That  there  was  great  improvement  in  the  conduct 
of  prostitutes  in  the  streets,  &c.,  but  that  they  considered 
that  mainly  due  to  the  local  police. 

3rd.  That  the  magistrates  approve  of  the  result  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

4th.  That  they  ha\'e  directed  that  printed  copies  of 
both  classes  of  submission  should  be  delivered  by  the 
police  to  a  prostitute  on  first  being  brought  under  the 
Act. 

Witness  gave  a  return  to  prove  that  the  prosecutions 
of  prostitutes  for  indictable  ofPences  have  decreased  since 
1864.  Solicitation  in  the  streets  is  illegal  under  the 
Vagrant  Act.  Magistrates  can  imprison  a  prostitute 
annoying  persons  in  the  streets  under  the  byelaws  of  the 
borough  of  Plymouth,  apart  from  the  action  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  altogether.  The  byelaws  are  also 
very  efPective  agamst  brothels,  and  in  reducing  the 
number  of  beerhouses. 

Still  witness  would  deplore  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts.  He  believes  that  these  Acts  have  pre- 
vented a  great  many  women  from  becoming  prostitutes. 

He  considers  it  would  be  most  undesirable,  were  it 
possible,  to  banish  prostitution  altogether.  Ours  being  a 
celibate  army  we  must  shut  our  eyes  to  a  certain  extent 
to  prostitution. 


ELEVENTH  DAY— 6th  Feb.  1871. 

Wilkinson,  Rev.  Ch,  T.    (Questions  5190  to  5449  in- 
clusive) : 

Is  vicar  of  St.  Andrews,  Plymouth,  since  June  10th, 
1870.  He  was  previously  six  years  in  the  town  of 
Birmingham.  The  attention  of  witness  had  been  much 
called  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  before  leaving 
Birmingham.  There  was  much  feeling  there  for  and 
against  the  Acts.  He  was  asked  on  leaving  for  Plymouth 
to  investigate  the  working  of  the  system  there.  This  re- 
quest was  made  by  ladies  very  hostile  to  the  Acts.  Witness 
had  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  Acts,  which  has  been  strength- 
ened by  all  he  has  seen  in  Plymouth. 

He  was  surprised  at  the  orderly  and  decent  state  of  the 
town;  very  different  to  Birmingham.  Witness  was  re- 
peatedly solicited  by  women  at  Birmingham  while  walking 
quietly  through  the  streets  in  his  clerical  dress.  He  has 
never  experienced  any  annoyance  at  Plymouth  of  the  sort. 
You  would  scarcely  know  that  the  women  in  the  streets 
were  prostitutes,  but  for  the  hour  of  the  night.  Witness's 
Scripture  reader  and  Bible  women  frequent  the  brothels 
and  dwellings  of  prostitutes  and  try  to  reclaim  them. 
They  never  meet  with  insult. 


He  does  not  consider  the  Acts  inconsistent  with  virtue 
or  morality.  He  considers  the  absence  of  soUcitation  in 
the  streets  a  great  gain.  Much  vice  of  this  kind  arises 
from  pubHc  solicitation. 

Witness  is  aware  that  many  persons  object  to  the  Acts 
as  licensing  vice,  and  even  object  to  Lock  hospitals  for 
the  cure  of  such  diseases. 

He  does  not  agree  with  these  persons  that  the  exami- 
nation of  women,  and  subsequent  certificate  of  health, 
constitute  virtually  a  Ucense  for  prostitution. 

He  considers  that  a  prostitute  is  a  public  nuisance, 
diseased  or  undiseased,  and  must  be  legislated  for  like 
other  nuisances,  and  the  evils  diminished  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  Acts  are  no  more  a  toleration  of  prostitution 
by  the  State  than  regulations  with  regard  to  drunkards 
are  a  recognition  of  drunkenness. 

He  wishes  to  state  that  he  should  be  opposed  on  moral 
grounds  to  anything  like  a  licensing  of  prostitutes  or 
brothels,  as  is  the  case  in  France. 

He  is  aware  that  the  object  of  the  Acts  is  not  to  repress 
prostitution,  but  to  prevent  disease. 

He  believes,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the  Acts  is  to 
reclaim  many  women.  Great  good  is  wrought  among 
them  by  moral  influences  while  in  hospital. 

Witness  has  not  much  faith  in  voluntary  hospitals.  He 
does  not  believe  this  great  evil  could  be  dealt  with  effec- 
tually, except  by  Act  of  Parliament.  He  would  not 
object  to  see  the  Contagious  Disease  Act  extended  to 
other  classes  of  the  community,  especially  if  brought 
under  a  central  authority  like  a  minister  of  health. 

He  heard  Mrs.  Butler  speak  in  Birmingham  against  the 
Acts.  The  working  men  were  much  excited  by  her  state- 
ments that  their  wives  and  daughters  might  be  taken  up 
wrongfully  and  examined.  Witness  believes  such  a  con- 
tingency almost  impossible.  He  considers  that  her  state- 
ments were  exaggerated,  and  calculated  to  mislead  the 
public  mind. 

Many  influential  persons  in  Birmingham  desired  the 
extension  of  the  Acts. 

Everett,  Rev.  Henry  (Questions  5450  to  5775  inclu- 
sive) : 

Is  now  incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity,  Dorchester.  He 
was  seven  years  rector  of  St.  John's,  Devonport;  left  it 
last  August.  While  at  Devonport  witness  was  brought 
much  into  contact  with  the  lower  classes  in  the  town. 
The  condition  of  the  population  was  in  his  judgment  but 
little  amended,  except  that  the  conduct  of  women  was 
improved,  and  the  streets  much  more  orderly. 

He  was  elected  on  the  managing  committee  of  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital  when  the  Acts  were  passed.  He  took 
much  interest  in  their  administration ;  and  acted  as 
chaplain  to  the  hospital  before  one  was  appointed.  He 
saw  much  of  the  women  in  the  wards.  He  found  them 
generally  of  the  lowest  class  and  quite  uneducated.  The 
younger  ones  up  to  18  sometimes  seemed  sensible  of 
degradation ;  when  older  they  were  quite  hardened. 
Witness  wished  it  had  been  possible  to  separate  the 
younger  ones. 

He  always  endeavoured  to  persuade  girls  when  dis- 
charged from  hos])ital  to  go  into  homes.  They  were  often 
wilUng  to  go ;  but  some  of  those  who  went  willingly  and 
seemed  penitent  did  not  remain  there.  An  immense 
number,  he  should  say  half,  are  undoubtedly  reformed  ; 
some  go  into  service ;  an  astonishing  number  get  married. 
Many  have  relapsed  and  have  been  reformed  several 
times. 

He  does  not  believe  you  would  get  women  to  come  into 
the  wards  of  themselves,  were  the  Acts  not  existing. 

There  had  been  much  public  discussion  of  the  Acts  in 
Devonport.  Witness  attended  a  meeting  held  by  Dr. 
Rule  against  the  Acts.  He  believes  Dr.  Rule  is  a 
Wesleyan  minister;  he  does  not  belong  to  Devonport. 

Dr.  Rule  tried  to  prove  that  women  were  not  re- 
claimed by  influences  in  hospital.  He  stated  that  chap- 
lains were  appointed  merely  in  deference  to  public 
opinion,  and  not  with  a  view  of  benefiting  the  women. 
Witness  considered  these  statements  false. 

Dr.  Rule  said  he  could  prove  a  case  of  an  innocent  girl 
wrongfully  examined.  He  did  not  produce  any  such 
case.  Mr.  Woollcombe  went  to  him  next  morning  and 
requested  him  to  substantiate  the  statement.  Dr.  Rule 
refused. 

The  working  people  were  much  excited  by  the  state- 
ments made  at  public  meetings.  Witness  could  never 
get  the  opponents  of  the  Acts  to  substantiate  a  single 
case. 

As  a  clergyman  he  considers  the  Acts  favourable  to 
religion  and  morality ;  and  believes  them  instrumental 
in  reclaiming  women.  He  is  aware  that  they  are  in- 
tended to  prevent  disease,  not  to  prevent  prostitution. 
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but  thinks  they  do  prevent  prostitution.  He  should  not 
be  a  supporter  of  the  Acts,  but  for  the  clause  appointing 
a  chaplain,  and  bringing  women  under  moral  and  reli- 
gious influences.  He  is  not  prepared  to  say  he  would 
not  have  had  the  Acts  without  the  clause,  but  he  would 
not  have  worked  for  them  as  he  has  done  now. 

He  does  not  consider  that  a  woman  being  declared  free 
of  disease  by  the  examining  surgeon,  and  discharged  for 
14  days,  amounts  to  receiving  a  license  to  practice  pros- 
titution. He  does  not  consider  that  a  woman  is  protected 
by  the  law  as  a  prostitute. 

Witness  never  heard  of  any  case  of  cruelty,  oppression, 
or  impropriety,  on  the  part  of  the  visiting  surgeons,  or  of 
the  metropolitan  police.  He  believes  the  women  would 
certainly  have  cortplained  to  him  of  such. 

One  reason  why  some  of  the  women  dislike  the  refor- 
matories is  that  they  have  their  hair  cut  off.  Witness 
considers  this  cruel.  He  thinks  that  the  managers  of 
reformatories  do  not  enough  reflect  that  these  women 
have  never  been  accustomed  to  submit  to  any  discipline 
whatever,  and  require  to  be  most  carefully  handled  at 
first. 

Witness  had  no  emolument  in  connexion  with  his 
office  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital.  He  acted  as  a  volun- 
teer, as  these  poor  women  would  be  otherwise  unfriended. 


TWELFTH  DAY.— 10th  Feb.  1871. 

BuLTEEL,   Mr.   Christopher,   F.R.C.S.  (Questions 
5776  to  6325  inclusive)  : 

Has  been  surgeon  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  since 
it  was  established. 

Witness  was  secretary  for  some  years  to  the  Plymouth 
Female  Home  for  fallen  women. 

He  has  given  much  attention  to  the  Acts.  He  ap- 
proves of  them  at  naval  and  military  stations. 

He  thinks  government  the  natural  guardian  of  the 
health  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  especially  bound  to 
protect  troops  on  account  of  the  restrictions  placed  on 
marriage  in  the  army,  which  of  course  encourage  pros- 
titution. 

He  thinks  the  civil  population  are  expected  to  take  care 
of  their  own  health,  unless  disease  were  to  prevail  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  a  great  national  calamity. 

He  thinks  the  Acts  could  be  worked  without  difficulty 
in  large  towns,  provided  funds  were  found. 

He  believes  there  would  be  considerable  resistance  to 
any  extension  of  the  Acts  in  the  present  state  of  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  community,  not  among  the  prostitutes. 

Witness  has  studied  and  tabulated  returns  of  the  health 
of  the  army  and  navy.  He  would  suggest  a  new  classifi- 
cation of  diseases,  as  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  and  local  sores, 
non-syphihtic. 

In  these  returns  the  navy  shows  much  better  than  the 
army,  as  to  the  amount  of  disease.  The  relative  pro- 
portion of  boys  is  greater  in  the  navy,  and  there  are 
no  restrictions  on  the  marriage  of  sailors. 

The  returns  of  the  third  quarter  are  invariably 
highest.  Probable  causes,  more  movement  of  troops 
and  of  the  fleet. 

The  diseases  of  women  are  shown  by  returns  to  be 
much  diminished;  90  per  cent,  of  those  examined 
are  found  free  from  disease. 

The  decrease  of  disease  is  steady  and  progressive, 
quarter  by  quarter,  since  1865. 

Witness  does  not  believe  a  single  modest  woman 
has  been  brought  up  by  the  police.  He  knows  no  case 
of  the  police  exceeding  their  authority.  He  considers 
periodical  medical  examination  the  very  essence  of 
the  success  of  the  Acts  physically. 

He  believes  the  Acts  have  also  had  a  moral  effect  in 
reducing  prostitution :  but  would  wish  to  see  them 
more  directly  reclamatory  in  their  title  and  objects. 

Witness  founds  his  opinion  of  their  moral  effect  on 
the  evidence  of  the  police. 

He  wishes  to  record  his  high  opinion  of  Inspector 
Anniss. 

He  would  wish  to  see  Government  support  given  to 
homes  and  reformatories,  and  would  have  reforma- 
tories attached  to  hospitals. 

A  woman  diseased  is  now  not  admitted  into  these 
institutions.  This  need  not  be  so  in  a  Government 
institution. 

Besides,  the  chaplains  attached  to  the  Lock  hospitals 
witness  would  have  a  staff  of  female  agents  to  work 
generally  among  the  prostitutes. 

He  does  not  consider  the  discipline  of  reformatories 
severe :  what  the  women  dislike  is  the  loss  of  liberty. 


Cutting  their  hair  is  not  a  usual  regulation,  and  is 
certainly  not  necessary  for  cleanliness. 

He  thinks  it  very  desirable  the  discipline  should  not 
be  severe ;  and  that  the  women  should  not  be  wearied  by 
too  much  religious  instruction. 

He  would  make  the  reception  of  women  in  these 
reformatories  as  perfectly  voluntary  as  at  present. 

He  believes  many  have  been  reclaimed  by  them. 

The  number  of  brothels  is  diminished  in  Devonport, 
partly  owing  to  the  magistrates  dealing  with  beerhouses ; 
partly  also  to  the  Acts. 

Witness  considers  the  effect  of  the  Acts  is  to  deter 
women  from  embarking  on  prostitution. 

Fewer  young  girls  are  now  in  the  profession  of  pros- 
titutes. 

He  considers  the  Acts  have  not  had  a  tendency  to 
encourage  clandestine  prostitution — quite  the  contrary. 

He  objects  to  part  of  third  clause  of  the  Act  of  1869, 
providing  for  the  detention  of  women  by  the  visiting 
surgeon  for  five  days  when  from  natural  causes  she  is  in 
a  condition  in  which  he  cannot  examine  her. 

He  would  remove  the  control  of  the  Acts  from  the  naval 
and  military  authorities,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  or,  better  still,  of  a  minister  of  pubUc 
health. 

He  believes  such  change  would  tend  to  lessen  the  dis- 
satisfaction. 

Witness  would  separate  in  every  case  the  two  officers  of 
visiting  surgeon  and  chief  medical  officer  of  the  hospital. 

He  would  establish  segregation  wards  in  every  hospital, 
and  separate  young  girls  from  the  older  prostitutes. 

He  does  not  consider  the  surgeon's  certificate  of  dis- 
charge for  14  days  as  a  certificate  of  health  for  more  than 
a  day  or  two.  Being  asked  if  this  danger  might  not  be 
avoided  by  women  receiving  merely  an  oral  notice  to 
return,  given  in  presence  of  the  police,  and  noted  down 
by  surgeon,  replies  that  such  alteration  would  be  very 
advantageous. 

Witness  considers  the  Acts  a  recognition  of  the  practice 
of  prostitution,  but  not  in  any  sense  a  license  for 
prostitution. 

He  would  have  a  special  police  for  carrying  out  the 
Acts,  disconnected  from  any  other  body  of  police. 

He  would  decidedly  not  employ  the  local  police. 

He  thinks  it  would  undoubtedly  be  desirable  to 
examine  men  as  well  as  women,  were  it  possible. 

He  would  extend  examination  to  the  merchant  seamen, 
and  to  militia  men,  also  to  prisoners. 

He  would  make  it  penal  for  a  man  knovwngly  to 
communicate  disease  to  a  woman,  and  would  make 
seduction  a  felony. 

He  has  read  Professor  Newman's  statements  :  they  were 
not  substantiated. 

He  believes  the  voluntary  system  would  be  a  total 
failure. 

It  was  a  total  failure  when  tried  for  16  months. 
Numbers  of  diseased  women  left  the  hospital.  Numbers 
diseased  would  not  come  in. 

Witness  believes  the  women  were  never  treated  harshly 
in  the  hospital ;  does  not  believe  that  as  many  as  70  per 
cent,  have  been  reclaimed.  He  thinks  we  must  not  have 
entire  confidence  in  figures  of  reclamation. 

Questioned  as  to  difference  of  evidence  of  Mr. 
Wolferstan  and  Mr.  Sloggett,  about  the  609  women 
stated  by  Mr.  Wolferstan,  as  house  surgeon,  to  have 
been  virrongly  sent  into  hospital  in  1866,  as  affected  with 
venereal  disease,  Mr.  Sloggett  denying  that  any  women 
free  from  disease  were  so  sent.  Witness  replied  that 
he  considers  Mr.  Wolferstan  has  stated  it  too  strongly ; 
that  difference  of  opinion  did  exist  among  the  surgeons 
as  to  some  of  these  cases,  and  that  a  certain  proportion 
probably  ought  not  to  have  been  sent,  but  he  feels  that 
that  was  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  considers  that  the 
case  shows  the  importance  of  there  being  a  third  medical 
officer  as  referee. 

He  would  approve  of  the  appointment  of  a  stipendiary 
magistrate  at  Plymouth  for  working  the  Acts. 


THIRTEENTH  DAY.— 11th  Feb.  1871. 

Phillips,  Mr.  Wm.  (Questions  6326  to  6725  inclusive) : 
Is  a  solicitor,  and  clerk  to  the  borough  magistrates  of 
Plymouth.  Few  cases  were  brought  before  magistrates 
till  the  end  of  1868.  Two  then  occurred.  Two  low- 
class  prostitutes  refused  to  obey  the  magistrate's  order  for 
examination,  and  were  sent  to  prison.  They  did  not 
deny  being  prostitutes. 

Two  more  cases  occurred  in  J anuary  1870.  Women 
neglected  to  attend  at  the  proper  time  for  examination. 
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From  May  to  September  1870,  there  were  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases.  Women  came  before  tbe  magistrates  ac- 
companied by  legal  advisers.  The  witness  believes  these 
gentlemen  were  instructed  by  agents  of  the  association 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Acts.  The  cases  were  heard  in 
public  by  request  of  the  women's  attorneys. 

Orders  were  made  by  the  magistrates  in  every  case  but 
one.  The  women  were  sent  to  prison.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  any  of  the  cases.  These  proceedings  proved 
quite  useless,  and  one  after  another  the  attorneys  declined 
to  take  any  more  cases. 

The  magistrates  never  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
police  had  exceeded  their  duties. 

In  May  1870,-\\'itness  attended  a  meeting  of  magistrates 
to  consider  the  Admiralty  letter. 

The  magistrates  are  imanimously  in  favour  of  the  Acts. 
They  think  they  have  done  great  good  in  the  town. 
Witness  knows  that  some  of  the  magistrates  would  like 
to  see  a  certain  class  of  men  brought  under  the  Acts  if 
possible,  but  believes  they  cannot  suggest  any  way  in 
which  it  might  be  done. 

He  considers  signing  the  voluntary  submission  is  no 
hardship  on  a  woman.  He  thinks  that  to  subject  all 
women  in  the  first  instance  to  adjudication  of  the  magis- 
trates would  much  increase  the  expense  of  working  the 
Act,  and  would  not  be  of  value  as  a  protection  to  the 
women. 

He  kno^vs  inspector  Anniss :  believes  him  a  truthful 
witness.  He  would  not  hand  over  the  working  of  the  Acts 
to  the  local  police.  Various  reasons  :  first,  Plymouth, 
Devonpcrt,  and  Stonehouse,  being  three  different 
criminal  jurisdictions,  each  must  be  worked  by  its 
separate  local  police;  secondly,  the  local  police  have 
local  sympathies  ;  they  have  families  living  in  the  jjlace 
and  are  not  very  well  paid  ;  thirdly,  the  local  police 
being  under  the  watch  committee  of  the  borough,  every- 
thing is  liable  to  be  brought  before  this  committee. 

A  slight  jealousy  is  considered  to  exist  between  local 
and  metropolitan  police,  the  local  police  fancying  they 
might  have  the  carrying  out  of  the  Acts. 

The  local  police  is  exclusively  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  the  streets,  but  is  assisted  often 
by  the  military  police,  and  by  the  metropolitan — or,  as 
the  women  call  them,  the  water — police. 

There  is  much  improvement  of  late  years  in  the  streets, 
and  in  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  women.  Very  few 
of  the  lovv'est  class  of  prostitutes  are  seen.  Women  used 
to  swarm  with  vermin,  and  perpetually  to  quarrel,  and 
assault  each  other. 

This  amendment  is  partly  due  to  the  Acts,  partly  to  the 
activity  of  magistrates,  and  to  the  putting  down  of  beer 
houses. 

It  is  a  common  observation  in  the  town  that  there  is  a 
great  diminution  in  the  number  of  prostitutes. 

Magistrates  ask  women  their  history  with  a  view  of 
inducing  them  to  reform.  Many  are  influenced  by  the 
chaplain  when  in  prison,  and  return  to  their  friends. 

The  diminution  of  charges  against  soldiers  and  sailors 
is  due  partly  to  decrease  of  prostitution,  partly  to  the 
military  police. 

The  district  forv^ierly  called  Castle  Rag  is  quite 
changed.    The  name  is  rarely  uesd  now. 

Witness  would  make  it  penal  in  man  or  woman 
knowingly  to  communicate  disease.  A  popular  prejudice 
now  exists  that  a  diseased  man  may  cure  himself  by 
going  with  a  clean  woman. 

He  does  not  think  the  offence  would  be  necessarily 
extremely  difficult  of  proof,  not  more  so  than  in  bastardy 
cases  now.  Inquiries  should  be  held  in  private,  for  the 
sake  of  public  decency.  He  does  not  see  much  danger 
of  extortion. 

There  exist  in  Plymouth  byelaws  against  brothels, 
which  have  been  much  more  strictly  administered  of  late. 
Proceedings  against  brothels  at  common  law  are  cum- 
brous. The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  only  has  jurisdic- 
tion in  these  cases. 

Witness  would  recommend  an  enactment  in  the  spirit 
of  the  above-mentioned  byelaw,  conferring  summary 
jurisdiction  on  two  magistrates. 

He  does  not  believe  there  would  have  been  any 
opposition  to  the  Acts  in  Plymouth  if  strangers  had  not 
come  down. 

The  resistance  of  women  to  submission  was  synchronous 
with  the  arrival  of  the  "  repealers "  of  the  Acts  in 
Plymouth. 

He  believes  that  in  every  case  the  women  were  put  up 
to  saying  that  they  did  not  understand  what  they  signed. 

He  considers  this  impossible.  The  police  have  always 
Bworn  that  the  submission  is  explained  by  them  to  the 
women, 


The  visiting  surgeon  now  asks  every  woman  whether 
she  has  voluntarily  signed  the  submission.  No  distinct 
charge  has  ever  been  brought  against  a  metropolitan 
policeman. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  police  in  Plymouth— local 
police ;  metropolitan  or  "  water  "  police,  some  of  whom 
specially  look  after  the  women,  and  others  after  smugglers 
and  Admiralty  stores ;  and  the  military  police  and  good- 
conduct  men  (M.P.C.),  who  go  about  the  town  and  pick 
up  stragglers. 

He  would  ai)prove  that  unfriended  girls  under  16 
should  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  State ;  and  would  in- 
stitute a  curfew  bell,  after  which  no  children  under  16 
should  be  out  of  doors  without  a  guardian.  He  thinks 
this  would  tend  to  check  prostitution  beginning  as  early 
as  it  does  with  boys  and  girls  in  Plymouth. 


FOURTEENTH  DAY.— I3th  Feb.,  1871. 
Square,  Mr.  Wm.  (Questions  6726  to  7082  inclusive)  : 

Is  a  surgeon  in  private  practice  at  Plymouth. 

His  experience  is  gained  from  patients,  civilians,  and 
officers.  The  latter  contract  disease  chiefly  from  clan- 
destine prostitutes,  generally  shop  girls. 

The  cases  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  are  about  equal. 

AVitness  believes  that  the  officers  consort  more  with 
clandestine  prostitutes  than  they  did  formerly,  because 
they  are  cheaper. 

The  \yomen  who  have  been  examined  consider  they 
have  a  right  to  charge  a  higher  price. 

Tradesmen  and  civilians  resort  to  these  higher  priced 
women.  Examination  is  undoubtedly  a  great  safeguard, 
but  not  an  absolute  protection.  Men  are  occasionally 
infected  by  the  examined  women,  but  far  more  often  by 
clandestine  ones. 

Witness  has  often  clandestine  women  as  patients. 

He  has  had  patients  among  women  who  have  come 
under  the  Acts,  chiefly  for  cases  of  secondary  syphilitic 
disease. 

He  considers  that  English  syphilis  had  been  diminish- 
ing in  virulence  for  many  years,  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  Acts. 

He  attributes  this  to  improved  medical  treatment. 

He  has  no  doubt  that  the  Acts  have  contributed  to 
diminish  the  virulence  of  the  disease  among  women. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  when  syphilis 
is  cured;  witness  believes  it  impossible  to  say.  There  was 
a  case  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  where  secondary 
disease  broke  out  50  years  after  the  primary  sore,  in  a 
very  old  married  man. 

Uterine  sores  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  syphilitic 
sores.  Discharges  are  still  more  difficult  to  determine. 
The  best  test  of  a  sore  is  Von  Broeck's  system, — to  vac- 
cinate from  the  sore.  Incision  is  usually  made  on  the 
thigh,  and  assumes  a  syphilitic  character  if  the  sore  is  of 
that  nature. 

Witness  once  belonged  to  an  association  for  extending 
the  Acts  to  the  civil  population. 

He  would  not  now  advocate  that  since  he  has  seen 
more  of  the  working  of  the  Acts ;  thinks  it  would  be  a 
hardship  under  the  present  form  of  the  Acts.  Too  much 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

If  the  Acts  could  be  modified  witness  would  desire  to 
extend  them  to  the  civil  population. 

He  considers  periodical  examination  and  sequestration 
in  hospital  are  necessary  safeguards. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  a  period  for  detention  in 
hospital.  Two  months  would  generally  show  whether 
disease  was  curable. 

Incurable  cases  are  those  of  discharge,  gonorrhoeal,  or 
leucorrhceal. 

He  considers  that  any  cases  of  hardship  to  women  have 
arisen  from  their  want  of  understanding  of  the  Acts. 

He  believes  the  total  number  of  prostitutes  to  have 
decreased  since  the  o])eration  of  the  Acts. 

He  believes  clandestine  prostitution  to  have  slightly 
increased.  He  judges  only  from  second-hand  evidence  of 
his  patients,  but  has  faith  in  these  statements. 

There  are  three  classes  of  prostitutes  :  first,  the  regular 
prostitutes  on  the  police  register ;  secondly,  girls  in 
service  or  in  shops,  who  do  not  entirely  gain  their  living 
by  prostitution  ;  and  thirdly,  a  class  of  occasional 
prostitutes,  wives  of  sailors,  women  temporarily  in  want 
of  money,  &c.  Witness  believes  the  Acts  have  had  a 
deterrent  effect  on  this  third  class. 

Prostitutes,  even  of  the  second  class,  rarely  have 
children ;  continual  jirostitution  generally  causes  abortion 
about  the  third  month. 
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He  does  not  believe  the  voluntary  system  would  answer 
at  all.  Women  would  not  go  into  hospital  as  long  as 
they  could  avoid  it. 

He  finds  that  women  of  the  town,  private  patients, 
when  enjoined  to  come  again  for  further  treatment, 
frequently  neglect  to  do  so. 

Witness  is  surgeon  to  the  Eye  Infirmary.  He  sees  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  hereditary  syhilitic  disease,  many 
among  children. 

A  man  may  acquire  syphilis  at  any  time  in  his  life,  and 
bequeath  it  to  his  child. 

One-fifteenth  of  the  children,  patients  in  Moorfields 
Eye  Infirmary,  are  infected  with  hereditary  syphilis. 

Jago,  Mr.  Frederick  William  Parse,  2d  witness 
(Questions  7383  to  7^92  inclusive)  : 

Is  M.R.C.S.  In  private  practice  at  Plymouth  since 
1848. 

Witness  was  surgeon  to  the  poor  law  for  five  years. 

He  [is  consulted  by  various  classes ;  army  and  navy, 
and  poor  men.    Also  by  women. 

He  does  not  believe  there  are  fewer  prostitutes,  but  less 
manifestation  of  prostitution.  The  women  are  more  than 
a  match  for  the  police. 

He  disapproves  of  women  being  placed  on  the  police 
register.  He  would  prefer  a  plan  based  on  human  nature, 
not  on  compulsion — upon  principle,  not  on  expediency. 

To  suppress  disease  you  must  embrace  all  classes 
infected  hy  disease. 

Witness  would  not  extend  the  Acts  to  the  civil  popula- 
tion. 

He  would  fall  back  on  first  principles  ;  would  seek  to 
influence  prostitutes  by  kindness  and  sympathy  ;  would 
treat  contagious  disease  purely  on  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple in  ordinary  hospitals  like  other  diseases ;  would 
employ  funds  now  spent  on  Government  hospitals, 
pretentious,  costly,  virtually  gaols,  in  establishing 
voluntai-y  hospitals  and  in  maintaining  a  staff  of  female 
agents  and  missionaries  to  go  amongst  the  women ; 
would  employ  men  to  influence  men. 

He  allows  that  women  would  often  leave  the  voluntary 
hospital  before  they  were  cured  ;  but  believes  you  would 
on  the  whole  diminish  disease  by  widening  the  area  of 
action,  by  including,  for  instance,  the  class  of  clandestine 
prostitutes  whom  the  Act  does  not  reach.  You  must 
balance  profit  against  loss. 

He  believes  clandestine  prostitution  has  increased  since 
the  operation  of  the  Acts.  In  nine  out  of  ten  cases 
he  hears  patients  say  disease  was  contracted  "  from  one 
of  the  sly  ones." 

He  believes  the  Acts  have  not  diminished  disease  in  the 
least. 

H  e  believes  women  generally  fall  from  want,  temptation 
by  men,  or  vanity,  not  from  vicious  inclination.  Religious 
education  is  the  greatest  barrier  against  prostitution. 

Witness  objects  to  the  intermixture  of  young  girls 
with  very  abandoned  women  under  the  Act?. 

He  never  heard  a  man  in  a  rank  of  life  liable  to  be 
affected  by  the  Acts  say  a  single  word  in  favour  of  them. 

The  working  class  is  opposed  to  them.  Witness  is 
convinced  that  should  one  strong  case  occur  of  oppression 
under  the  Acts  popular  feeling  would  explode. 

He  believes  such  a  case  not  only  probable,  but  the 

fact.    A  girl  called  Sophia  ^  aged  17,  in  November 

1870  respectable,  well  conducted,  was  called  on  by  two 
policemen  in  July  1869,  and  required  to  come  up  for 
examination  unless  she  could  produce  a  certificate  that 
she  was  free  from  disease.  The  girl  procured  such  certi- 
ficate from  the  family  surgeon.  The  police  then  discovered 
that  they  had  summoned  the  girl  in  mistake  for  an  old 
prostitute  of  50,  who  lived  near.  The  girl  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed and  humiliated,  and  was  jeered  at  by  neighbours 
in  consequence. 

Witness  would  legislate  to  mitigate  contagious  disease. 

He  does  not  see  that  it  follows  that  legislation  should 
commence  by  examination  of  prostitutes. 

He  does  not  consider  gonorrhoea  a  matter  for  legislative 
interference.  Constitutional  syphilis  is  the  only  disease 
affecting  the  national  health. 

He  has  seen  serious  effects  result  from  gonorrhoea  ; 
chronic  stricture  ;  fatal  cases  of  such. 

He  allows  that  gonorrhoea  has  the  immediate  effect  of 
depriving  the  country  of  a  soldier's  or  sailor's  services. 


FIFTEENTH  DAY.— 17th  Feb.  1871. 
Hawker,  Rev.  Isaac   (Questions  7293  to  7676  inclusive) : 
Has  just  resigned  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Hospital.    He  held  it  1  year  11  months.    During  that 
time  1,700  women  passed  through  his  hands,  some  of 
them  returning  several  times. 


These  were  of  every  class;  some  girls  as  young  as  14. 

Witness  found  these  young  girls  generally  quite 
uneducated,  and,  if  possible,  more  shameless  and 
hardened  than  the  older  ones. 

They  received  exhortations  with  perfect  indifference. 

He  always  asked  their  history ;  could  place  no  reliance 
on  their  statements. 

He  always  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  enter 
reformatories,  considering  these  efforts  a  great  part  of 
the  chaplain's  duty. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  these  girls  wert  to  reforma- 
tories. Many  who  did  go  have  returned  to  the  streets 
again. 

The  girls  are  mostly  children  of  the  lower  class  of 
labouring  people. 

The  fall  of  girls  is  generally  the  fault  of  parents.  It 
is  owing  to  the  neglect  or  indifference  of  parents  usually ; 
sometimes  these  even  profit  by  it. 

Girls  of  18  and  upwards  are  found  most  amenable  to 
instruction.  They  have  seen  the  wretchedness  of  the 
life. 

They  would  listen  with  interest,  and  sometimes  give 
reasons  'against  reformation.  Many  dreaded  the  con- 
finement of  a  reformatory.  Some  have  children,  and 
such  will  not  be  received  in  any  home.  Witness  believes 
workhouses  will  not  receive  these  children. 

He  believes  many  more  would  be  reclaimable  under 
favourable  circumstances. 

He  does  not  approve  of  the  general  system  of  reforma- 
tories. The  restraint  is  too  severe  and  not  judicious. 
The  woman  on  first  entrance  has  a  fortnight's  probation, 
is  separated  from  othei-s,  and  is  almost  entirely  alone. 
Witness  objects  to  their  hair  being  cut,  and  to  their  being 
made  to  wear  an  uniform. 

He  would  desire  to  see  the  house  smaller,  and  more  of 
a  private  and  family  character,  and  thinks  they  should 
be  also  made  a  description  of  training  school. 

He  would  wish  to  see  any  amusement  of  a  good  moral 
tendency  adopted. 

He  would  recommend  that  the  women  should  receive 
medical  treatment  at  the  home,  instead  of  being  returned 
to  hospital,  if  disease  breaks  out  again. 

He  considers  that  the  Acts  have  an  immoral  tendency 
as  encouraging  prostitution. 

He  believes  tlie  women  hear  from  each  other  that  they 
will  be  well  treated  in  hospital,  and  get  a  good  living  by 
prostitution. 

He  does  not  believe  they  are  deterred  by  fear  of  coming 
under  the  Acts. 

Supposing  that  these  Acts,  or  any  similar  legislation, 
could  lead  to  destruction  of  the  disease,  witness  considers 
it  would  be  an  evil,  as  that  would  be  a  physical  good 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  distinct  moral  injury. 

Witness  would  consider  the  extirpation  of  the  disease 
by  science,  independently  of  the  Acts,  in  the  interests  of 
morality. 

He  does  not  agree  with  Inspector  Anniss  that  out  of 
1,500  women  taken  off  the  register  for  different  causes 
up  to  March  1870,  90  per  cent,  have  been  reclaimed; 
believes  18  per  cent,  would  be  nei.rer  the  mark. 

He  believes  that  many  who  have  entered  homes  have 
returned  to  prostitution ; 

That  many  who  have  married  soldiers  and  sailors  carry 
on  prostitution  during  their  husbands'  absence ; 

That  the  Acts,  instead  of  driving  women  to  return  to 
their  friends,  drive  them  merely  out  of  the  protected 
district ; 

That  the  women  regard  their  immoral  life  as  under  the 
sanction  of  the  State  owing  to  the  Acts. 

He  thinks  the  Acts  would  require  great  modification. 
He  would  prefer  to  substitute  the  voluntary  principle  ; 
but  is  not  prepared  with  any  suggestions  as  to  working 
it. 

He  thinks  the  religious  and  moral  influences  to  which 
women  are  subjected  under  the  Acts  in  hospital  of  very 
little  weight  because  compulsory. 

He  thinks  clandestine  prostitution  has  increased  in 
Plymouth,  but  has  no  special  evidence  of  this. 

He  can  hardly  say  whether  the  general  state  of  the 
streets  is  improved;  knows  it  is  now  very  bad. 

Metcalfe,  Rev.  James,  2nd  -witness  (Questions  7677 
to  7715  inclusive) : 

Is  rector  of  Christchurch,  Plymouth,  and  was  chap- 
lain to  Royal  Albert  Hospital  for  three  yearf  before 
September  1867. 

His  experience  of  the  present  (or  "  compulsory  "  Act 
is  very  limited ;  it  is  chiefly  of  the  former  (or  "  volun- 
tary ")  Act. 

His  impression  is  favourable  with  regard  to  the  forme 
Act. 

c  3 
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While  at  Royal  Albert  Hospital  38^  per  cent,  of  the 
women  were  reclaimed,  sent  to  homes,  or  to  their  friends. 

Witness  considered  the  voluntary  Act  favourable  to 
reclamation.  The  Act  of  1864  dealt  with  venereal  disease, 
not  with  prostitution.  He  considers  legislation  for 
venereal  disease  beneficial,  but  not  so  legislation  for 
prostitution. 

He  objects  to  the  principle  on  which  the  present  Act  is 
founded,  viz.,  that  prostitution  leads  to  disease. 

Under  the  present  Act  a  prostitute  is  sent  for  exami- 
nation whether  diseased  or  healthy.  Witness  thinks  this 
hardens  them  and  is  unfavourable  to  reformation, 
encouraging  them  to  persevere  in  their  mode  of  life. 

He  thinks  the  only  action  taken  by  Government  with 
regard  to  prostitution  ought  to  be  of  a  penal  character. 

He  considers  the  state  of  the  streets  in  the  three  tovras 
much  the  same  as  formerly,  but  believes  there  has  been  a 
great  diminution  in  some  parishes  of  the  number  of 
brothels.  He  believes  the  improvement  is  due  to  the 
Act  of  1864. 

He  considers  there  are  not  so  many  women  reclaimed 
now  as  under  the  former  Act. 

Bull,   Miss   Lucy,  3rd   witness  (Questions   7716  to 
7941  inclusive)  : 

Is  matron  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  at  Devonport 
since  1863. 

Witness  has  entire  charge  of  the  Lock  wards. 
She  has  had  a  great  number  of  women  under  her 
charge. 

The  same  women  return  frequently. 

They  are  of  all  ages  up  to  50,  some  as  young  as  14 . 

Women  do  not  behave  so  well  the  first  time  of  being 
in  hospital  as  afterwards ;  they  do  not  conform  as  will- 
ingly to  the  rules. 

Women  are  often  dirty  and  show  a  degraded  con- 
dition ;  very  uneducated ;  have  very  little  sense  of 
reHgion. 

Witness  believes  want  and  poverty  very  often  cause 
women's  fall;  there  are  other  causes,  vanity,  love  of 
dress,  &c. 

They  often  express  impatience  of  detention  in  hospital. 

Witness  used  to  talk  to  women  and  endeavour  to 
influence  them  for  good  before  there  was  a  resident  chap- 
lain. That  duty  is  now  transferred  entirely  to  the 
chaplain.  She  thinks  a  divided  authority  would  be  dis- 
advantageous. 

Women  are  always  urged  to  enter  homes. 

Witness  has  seen  several  of  the  homes  ;  thinks  their 
management  admits  of  great  improvement.  They  are 
too  large.  Most  of  them  require  two  years'  residence 
from  a  woman.    Women  object  to  so  long  a  residence. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  situations  are  provided  for 
them  in  domestic  service. 

A  large  portion  of  the  women  sent  to  homes  do  not 
remain.  Tliey  leave  from  various  causes,  not  always  from 
a  desire  to  return  to  a  vicious  life. 

Homes  being  partially  supported  by  work  of  the  in- 
mats,  do  not  care  to  take  a  girl  in  ill-health.  No  resource 
for  such  exists  but  the  workhouse  or  the  streets. 

It  is  best  to  send  girls  to  homes  at  a  distance,  away 
from  local  temptations.  One  girl  was  sent  to  the 
colonies. 

She  finds  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  state- 
ments of  the  women. 

The  superior  class  of  prostitutes  is  by  far  the  most 
hardened.  The  poorer  class  is  more  amenable  to  good 
influences.    The  most  hopeful  age  is  about  20. 

Witness  thinks  girls  are  not  nearly  as  well-behaved  as 
formerly  in  hospital.  They  are  less  careful  and  cleanly, 
and  not  so  amenable  to  discipline. 

She  thinks  the  practice  of  periodical  examination,  under 
the  present  Act,  is  objectionable  and  demoralizing  to 
women. 

The  examining  rooms  being  opposite  to  hospital,  she 
observes  the  demeanour  of  women  attending.  They 
sometimes  drive  up  in  cabs,  with  "  respectable  gentle- 
men "  apparently,  who  wait  outside  for  them.  Women 
often  go  off  shouting  and  singing. 

There  are  labouring  people  living  close  by,  whose 
children,  playing  in  the  streets,  see  all  this. 

Witness  thinks  the  periodical  examinations  harden  the 
women  and  encourage  them  in  their  way  of  life. 

She  thinks  they  assume  rights  as  if  protected  by  the  Act ; 
has  often  heard  them  speak  of  themselves  as  "  Queen's 
women." 

She  believes  the  number  now  reclaimed  to  be  much 
smaller  than  it  was  under  the  voluntary  system.  This 
is  partly  owing  to  the  number  of  women  now  passing 
through  the  hospital,  and  to  the  detention  being  com- 
pulsory. 


She  beheves  many  are  returned  as  reclaimed,  who  are 
not  reclaimed  at  all.  She  does  not  think  she  could  point 
out  10  women  as  really  reclaimed.  Permanent  reforma- 
tions are  not  more  than  five  per  cent. 

She  believes  there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  that  the 
nurses  have  applied  opprobrious  names  to  the  women. 

She  thinks  it  is  true  that  women  are  sometimes  brought 
in  without  time  to  arrange  their  affairs.  But  those 
women  have  absented  themselves  after  notice  from  the 
police,  and  are  then  brought  in  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  often  tipsy  and  noisy.  Witness  is  always  ready 
to  assist  them  in  making  their  arrangements. 

She  remembers  the  case  of  Bessie  Handford ;  never 
heard  her  complain,  and  believes  she  was  satisfied. 

She  does  not  think  that  if  power  were  given  to  the 
authorities  to  send  girls  under  16  to  reformatories  it 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect.  Reformatories  are  too 
strict  for  a  young  girl. 

She  does  not  see  any  good  result  from  separating  the 
women  into  classes  at  hospital.    It  has  been  tried. 


SIXTEENTH  DAY.— 18th  Feb.  1871. 

WooLCOMBE,  Mr.  Thomas   (Questions  7942  to  8251 
inclusive)  : 

Has  been  chairman  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  at 
Devonport,  since  1864. 

The  hospital  was  opened  in  December  1863. 

The  civil  side  was  built  by  voluntary  contributions.  The 
Lock  wing  half  by  Admiralty  and  half  by  War  Ofiice. 

They  started  with  38  beds,  and  an  allowance  of  301. 
per  bed  from  Admiralty.  The  number  of  beds  gradually 
increased.  The  maximum  number,  under  voluntary  sys- 
tem, was  62. 

In  March  1869  there  were  162  beds.  The  occupation 
of  beds  fell  off  considerably  when  the  agitation  against 
the  Acts  began. 

The  falling  ofip  was  in  great  measure  due  also  to  decrease 
of  disease  when  regular  periodical  examination  com- 
menced. 

The  Admiralty,  from  next  April,  will  pay  for  100  beds, 
at  301.  each  for  75,  and  6d.  a  day  for  the  remaining  25 
when  not  occupied. 

The  Admiralty  also  contributes  3001.  a  year  towards 
charges  of  establishment,  100/.  a  year  to  the  chaplain, 
and  l50/.  towards  the  Samaritan  Fund. 

Taking  the  average  of  seven  years,  the  hospital  net 
profit  from  Government  has  been  357/.  per  annum. 

The  profit  was  all  devoted  to  the  funds  of  the  civil 
hospital.  Not  one  penny  went  to  j^rofit  the  authorities. 
Witness  has  personally  been  put  to  considerable  extra 
expense. 

He  mentions  this  because  it  was  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Admiralty  was  plundered  to  the 
advantage  of  the  civil  managers. 

Up  to  1869  there  were  four  honorary  surgeons.  A 
paid  officer  was  then  appointed  by  the  Admiralty. 

The  first  paid  medical  officer  was  Mr.  Montgomery 
Moore,  who  is  still  there.  Differences  formerly  existed 
between  the  house  and  visiting  surgeons.  Since  the 
appointment  of  a  paid  officer  everything  has  gone  on 
smoothly. 

Segregation  wards  were  established  in  the  beginning 
of  1868.  It  was  deemed  advisable  that  the  examining 
rooms  should  be  separate  from  the  hospital.  Witness 
obtained  a  piece  of  ground  opposite  the  hospital  from  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  look  into  the  examining 
rooms. 

Witness  carefully  investigated  in  a  private  committee 
Professor  Newman's  charges  of  brutal  treatment  of 
women  by  the  surgeon,  stated  to  be  derived  from  infor- 
mation of  eye  witnesses.  The  Admiralty  directed  a 
second  investigation.  The  charges  were  altogether 
negatived.  Professor  Newman  refused  to  give  his 
authority. 

A  second  examining  room  has  been  instituted  in  Ply- 
mouth for  the  convenience  of  the  women.  There  are 
two  waiting-rooms  in  both  places. 

Women  are  often  beset  on  leaving  the  examination 
rooms  at  Plymouth  by  persons  opposed  to  the  Acts,  who 
endeavour  to  persuade  them  not  to  go  to  hospital. 
Women  often  do  not  come  for  several  days  after  exami- 
nation, during  which  time  they  are  spreading  disease. 

The  agitation  against  the  Acts  commenced  about  July 
1869.  The  chief  agent  in  Devonport  is  a  tailor  named 
Littleton.  He  has  two  paid  agents  under  him.  One  of 
these,  Marshall,  was  imprisoned  by  the  magistrates  for 
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interfering  with  the  police.  A  piirse  was  presented  to 
him  at  an  indignation  meeting  by  a  Mrs.  King  on  his 
discharge. 

Witness  has  always  directed  the  police  to  be  very  care- 
ful to  explain  to  the  women  the  nature  of  the  submission 
before  they  sign,  and  believes  the  submission  is  always 
attested  either  by  the  surgeon  or  by  a  second  policeman. 

He  believes  the  women  thoroughly  understand  the 
operation  of  the  Acts. 

He  has  carefully  investigated  the  charges  against  police- 
men of  abuse  of  power,  and  never  could  find  a  shadow  of 
foundation  for  such.  He  regrets  much  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  not  investigated  every  case,  feeling  convinced 
not  one  would  be  substantiated.  He  considers  the  return 
showing  28  per  cent,  of  women  reclaimed  out  of  1,356 
defective  in  this  respect,  that  it  did  not  specify  the 
number  of  women  who  had  returned  a  second  time  to 
hospital.  Witness  will  furnish  Commission  with  a  more 
accurate  return  under  different  headings,  providing 
against  error,  and  believes  the  general  result  will  be  found 
satisfactory. 

He  believes  clandestine  prostitution  has  not  increased. 

The  police  are  very  vigilant.  Shop  girls,  &c.,  are  afraid 
of  being  brought  under  the  Act. 

He  has  no  doubt  that  the  Act  has  a  deterrent  efiPect 
on  prostitution. 

He  gives  unqualified  contradiction  to  Mr.  Wolferstan's 
statement  that  the  police  were  instructed  by  witness  to 
get  women  to  sign  fresh  submissions  before  leaving  hos- 
pital. While  Inspector  Anniss  was  absent  on  sick  leave 
the  police  surgeon  at  Devonport  did  in  some  cases  induce 
women  to  sign  a  fresh  submission  on  leaving.  Witness 
protested,  on  hearing  of  it,  and  Inspector  Anniss  on  his 
return  protested,  and  a  case  has  never  occurred  since. 

The  demeanour  of  women,  the  condition  of  the  streets, 
and,  as  he  believes,  the  general  morality  of  the  three 
towns,  are  exceedingly  improved. 

Women  have  been  more  disorderly  since  their  minds 
have  been  excited  by  the  opponents  of  the  Acts. 

The  witness  is  totally  opposed  to  the  voluntary  system, 
believing  it  would  be  a  failure.  Women  will  not  come 
into  hospital  till  they  are  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
disease  as  to  make  cure  all  but  hopeless.  In  this  condition 
they  spread  disease  extensively.  Finally,  they  will  leave 
the  hospital  un cured. 

He  believes  that  if  the  women  had  not  been  prejudiced 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Acts,  19  out  of  20  would  say  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  is  a  great  blessing  to  them. 

Women  suffering  from  disease  can  enter  the  hospital 
without  passing  through  the  hands  of  poHce,  by  present- 
ing themselves  to  the  visiting  surgeon  for  examination. 
They  have  had  such  a  case — a  prisoner  discharged  from 
Bodmin  gaol  affected  with  syphilis. 

The  civil  side  of  the  hospital  will  not  admit  venereal 
cases.    They  have  to  be  smuggled  in. 

There  is  no  provision  for  taking  cases  of  respectable 
women  accidentally  diseased  into  Lock  hospital  without 
passing  through  examination  by  the  visiting  surgeon. 
Witness  wishes  it  were  possible. 

He  would  desire  to  see  introduced  into  the  Act  a  pro- 
vision by  which  girls  under  15  or  16,  on  being  discharged 
from  hospital,  might  be  sent  compulsorily  to  industrial 
schools.  Not  to  a  reformatory,  to  be  treated  as 
criminals. 

He  thinks  examination  of  men  in  army  and  navy  should 
be  more  extensively  carried  out,  and  should  be  extended  to 
militia.  Militia  regiments  always  bring  a  great  blaze  of 
disease  into  the  towns. 

He  thinks  it  would  be  possible  to  treat  merchant 
seamen  by  arrangement  with  naval  hospitals. 

He  thinks  an  international  arrangement  might  be  made 
for  the  examination  of  foreign  seamen. 

He  thinks  the  true  policy  for  extending  the  Acts  to  the 
civil  population  would  be  to  work  from  recognized 
centres.  Beginning  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  for  in- 
stance, he  hopes  to  see  the  day  when  the  two  counties  will 
be  brought  within  its  influence.  Extension  must  proceed 
tentatively.  The  Acts  at  present,  though  moral  in  ten- 
dency, are  partial  in  operation.  Witness  does  not  admit 
that  they  legalize  prostitution.  He  would  much  regret 
such  a  result. 

He  considers  that  you  must  treat  prostitution  as  an 
admitted  and  inevitable  evil,  and  deal  with  it  as  such. 

He  thinks  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  diminish 
disease ;  and  should  give  every  prostitute  an  opportunity 
to  reform. 

He  would  be  glad  to  add  to  the  Acts  some  more  active 
and  positive  means  of  reclamation. 

He  beUeves  disease  has  not  only  diminished  under  the 
Acts,  but  that  clandestine  prostitution  and  concubinage 
have  decreased.    Decrease  of  solicitation  in  the  streets  is 


a  great  gain.  Soldiers  and  sailors,  having  less  tempta- 
tion, are  more  moral.  Witness  believes  solicitation  is 
now  almost  unknown  in  the  streets  of  Plymouth,  and 
that  juvenile  prostitution  has  greatly  diminished. 

He  admits  that  improved  Licensing  Acts,  V^agrant  Acts 
and  byelaws  against  brothels,  &c.,  have  done  much 
towards  improving  the  condition  of  the  towns ;  but 
believes  the  improvement  is  chiefly  due  to  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts. 

He  believes  if  the  Acts  were  repealed,  the  three  towns 
would  be  ten  times  worse  than  before  the  Acts  were 
passed. 

He  finds  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  women  ;  but  want 
of  truth  is  universal.  They  do  not  seem  to  understand 
what  it  means. 

Witness  thinks  the  Adniiralty  and  War  Ofiice  ought 
to  be  relieved  of  the  administration  of  the  Acts,  and  a 
Board  of  Health  established  with  separate  medical  staff 
and  special  police.  He  wishes  to  add  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  has  been  admirable. 

He  remembers  Dr.  Rule  coming  to  Plymouth.  His 
charges  against  the  police  were  fully  investigated  and 
were  not  substantiated.    (Case  of  Maria  Bennett.) 

Witness  believes  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  would  be  one 
of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could  happen  to  the 
country. 


SEVENTEENTH  DAY.— 20th  Feb.,  1871. 

Ryder,  Mr.   John   William  Walters  (Questions 
8520  to  8374  inclusive) : 

Magistrate  for  the  borough  of  Devonport  since  No- 
vember 1860. 

Witness  has  adjudicated  on  every  case  under  the  Acts 
but  one. 

He  has  heard  about  12  or  13  cases. 

There  are  always  three  or  four  magistrates  present. 

The  case  is  tried  precisely  as  a  case  to  be  decided  sum- 
marily between  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

The  evidence  of  the  woman  (applying  for  instance  to 
be  relieved  from  hospital)  is  first  taken,  generally  by  her 
attorney.  Then  the  evidence  of  the  police  or  authorities, 
in  most  cases  by  the  Queen's  advocate.  Magistrates 
then  decide  on  evidence. 

In  two  cases  the  parties  were  remanded  for  the  girls  to 
get  more  evidence.  In  one  case  the  girl  was  dismissed, 
in  one  ordered  to  hospital. 

Girls  have  invariably  demanded  that  their  cases  should 
be  heard  publicly.    They  did  this  under  legal  advice. 

Witness  would  extend  the  Acts  to  the  civil  population. 
Disease  is  brought  in  constantly  by  persons  from  a 
distance. 

At  a  public  meeting  called  in  Devonport  against  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  the  mayor  and  himself 
attended,  and  proposed  a  resolution  that  the  Acts  should 
be  worked  by  the  civil,  instead  of  the  naval  and  military 
authorities.  This  resolution  was  nearly  carried  notwith- 
standing the  special  character  of  the  meeting. 

His  reasons  for  placing  the  Acts  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Home  Secretary  instead  of  the  War  Office 
and  Admiralty  is  this :  that  there  is  now  an  idea  that 
the  Acts  are  simply  worked  to  provide  clean  girls  for  the 
army  and  navy. 

He  believes  that  removing  this  impression  would  do 
away  with  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  Acts. 

There  is  no  fault  to  find  with  the  conduct  of  the 
metropolitan  police,  but  he  thinks  all  police  are  apt 
to  consider  that  they  are  prosecutors. 

He  thinks  it  would  do  away  with  a  good  deal  of  hostile 
feeling  if  they  were  placed  under  control  of  the  magis- 
trates like  ordinary  policemen. 

Women  almost  invariably  declare  that  they  have  signed 
the  submission  without  understanding  it.  Their  state- 
ments cannot  be  relied  on ;  but  witness  would  have  first 
submissions  invariably  signed  in  presence  of  a  magistrate, 
who  should  explain  their  effect  to  women  before  signing. 
This  rule  is  followed  in  the  caso  of  army  recruits,  who 
must  be  brought  before  a  justice  to  bs  attested. 

He  thinks  facilities  should  be  given  women  in  hospital 
to  see  their  solicitor  or  their  own  surgeon,  ai.  d  to  commu- 
nicate with  their  friends,  and  desires  to  remove  the  objec- 
tion that  women  in  hospital  are  now  in  a  worse  position 
than  in  prison. 

Punishments  in  hospitals  should  be  on  the  same 
system  as  in  workhouses. 

Witness  believes  the  amendments  he  has  suggested 
would  remove  the  objections  of  many  people  to  the  Acts. 

He  considers  it  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide 
for  extinction  of  disease. 
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He  does  not  believe  that  tlie  Acts  are  in  any  way  detri- 
mental to  public  morality. 

He  would  be  glad  to  see  very  young  girls  placed  under 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  not  sent  to  reformatories, 
which  would  brand  them  as  criminals. 

It  would  require  much  consideration  to  extend  the 
Acts  to  the  male  sex  ;  but  he  does  not  see  that  it  would 
be  impracticable.  He  thinks  if  a  man  can  be  identified  as 
having  communicated  disease,  he  ought  to  be  as  much 
subject  to  the  Act  as  the  woman.  He  speaks  now  of  the 
Act  as  if  applied  to  the  whole  civil  population. 

The  town  byelaws  deal  with  brothels  if  thrust  on  the 
public  as  a  nuisance,  but  do  not  interfere  with  them 
otherwise. 

The  byelaws  are  worked  by  local  poUce  with  good 
effect. 

Witness  does  not  believe  that  the  number  of  prosti- 
tutes in  Devonport  has  diminished  under  the  Acts. 

The  town  is  more  orderly  than  formerly ;  but  there  has 
been  more  trouble  with  women  since  the  opposition  to 
the  Acts  began. 

He  does  not  think  there  has  been  improvement  in  the 
morality  of  the  town  through  the  operation  of  the  Acts. 

He  thinks  the  definition  of  a  prostitute  by  the  Act  a 
very  loose  one.    Police  may  take  different  views. 

His  reason  for  thinking  so  is  that  he  cannot  believe  the 
number  of  prostitutes  can  be  as  stated — 2,000,  which 
would  represent  one  in  every  twelve  women  in  the  three 
towns. 

He  does  not  think  any  advantage  would  result  from 
the  Acts  being  worked  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate. 


EIGHTEENTH  DAY.— 24th  Feb.  18/1. 

Littleton,  Mr.  William  (Questions  8375  to  8650  in- 
clusive) : 

Is  a  navy  clothier  and  Registrar  of  Marriages  for 
Devonport.  His  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  Acts 
m  the  early  part  of  last  year.  A  young  woman,  Elizabeth 
Pooley,  on  her  way  to  his  office  to  be  married,  accom- 
panied by  her  sister  and  her  intended  husband,  a  corporal 
of  57th  Regiment,  was  stopped  by  two  of  the  special 
police,  who  treated  the  women  roughly  and  frightened 
them. 

The  corporal  resented  the  interference,  and  the  women 
were  at  last  allowed  to  pass  on. 

The  corporal  knew  the  men  to  be  two  of  the  water 
police  by  their  conduct ;  did  not  know  them  personally. 

Witness  endeavoured  vainly  to  discover  the  two  men. 
He  did  not  apply  to  Superintendent  of  Police,  or  to  in- 
sj)ector. 

He  has  seen  at  least  200  women  on  the  subject  of  the 
Acts.  The  general  tenour  of  their  statements  is  that  they 
feel  degraded  by  public  attention  being  drawn  to  their 
position.  Many  complain  that  they  are  much  hurt  by 
the  process  of  examination.  They  state  that  they  are 
often  sent  to  hospital  unjustly,  when  free  from  disease, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  see  their  solicitor  or  a  civil 
surgeon. 

He  does  not  believe  all  the  women  tell  him  ;  but  takes 
pains  to  investigate  their  statements. 

The  case  of  i3essie  Blewitt  was  referred  to.  Magis- 
trates said  it  was  a  hard  case. 

Case  No.  1  was  brought  forward  at  Mrs.  Butler's  meet- 
ing at  Temperance  Hall,  Devonport.  The  young  woman 
had  been  a  prostitute ;  a  man  promised  to  marry  her. 
She  tried  to  get  her  name  taken  off  the  police  register. 
The  surgeon  ordered  her  into  hospital ;  the  woman  re- 
monstrated, stated  that  she  was  leading  an  honest  life, 
and  that  it  would  ruin  her.  She  was  dragged  in  a 
brutal  manner  into  the  Lock  wards,  and  kept  there  three 
weeks.  She  had  no  medicine  whatever ;  was  discharged 
as  "cured."  She  had  difficulty  in  getting  her  name 
taken  off  the  register. 

This  woman  gave  witness  details  of  the  brutal  manner 
in  which  the  metropohtan  police  treat  girls,  entering  their 
bedrooms,  dragging  the  bedclothes  off  them,  using 
obscene  language  to  them. 

Case  2.  Francis  Hurrell,  the  father  of  two  young 
women  who  had  always  borne  good  characters,  stated  that 
the  police  came  and  required  his  daughters  to  go  to 
Royal  Albert  Hospital  for  examination.  One  of  the 
daughters  had  been  married  three  days. 

Case  3.  Lavinia  Lambert  had  been  living  two  years 
with  one  man,  was  forced  by  police  to  go  up  for  examina- 
tion ;  the  man  abandoned  her  in  consequence,  and  she 
went  on  the  streets. 

Witness  knows  several  cases  of  women  who  have  been 
prevented  by  subjection  to  the  Acts  from  getting  honest 


employment ;  at  least  six  such  cases  occur  to  him  at 
once. 

One  was  a  tailoress ;  her  master  discharged  her  in  con- 
sequence of  the  police  coming  after  her.  She  o%vns  she 
was  not  a  perfectly  chaste  woman,  but  "  I  was  not  a 
common  prostitute."'  She  tried  to  get  work  shoebind- 
ing  ;  lost  that  place  also,  "  could  only  turn  on  the  streets." 

Case  of  Laura  Clarke  (assumed  name).  Daughter  of  a 
respectable  solicitor  at  Falmouth.  Was  seduced  ;  came 
to  Devonport  to  be  confined ;  was  found  out  by  the 
special  police,  and  sent  to  hospital.  She  was  not  allowed 
to  see  her  dying  child.  Brokenhearted  at  being  registered 
as  a  prostitute,  and  discarded  by  her  friends,  she  turned 
on  the  streets.  A  young  man  promised  to  marry  her ; 
refused  after  she  had  been  visited  by  police.  Asked,  v/as 
she  diseased? — Well,  she  was  sent  into  hospital  as 
diseased. 

Case  of  a  woman,  a  ragpicker  in  a  marine  store ;  dis- 
charged by  her  employer  on  account  of  police  subjecting 
her  to  periodical  examination. 

Case  of  woman,  Mary  Ann  Bowden,  met  by  Mrs.  King 
and  the  secretary  of  the  association,  going  to  examination, 
crying.  She  was  living  with  one  man,  had  had  three 
children  by  him ;  was  never  a  prostitute.  She  was 
afflicted  with  "  whites."  She  was  sent  to  hospital.  She 
has  been  since  married  and  released  from  the  Acts. 

Case  of  woman,  Mary  Ann  West,  who  lived  with  a 
marine ;  was  not  a  prostitute  ;  had  to  apply  to  be  relieved 
from  the  Acts. 

Case  of  another  woman,  Collison,  living  with  one 
man.  She  was  annoj'ed  by  neighbours  on  account  of 
the  police  coming  after  her,  was  obliged  to  leave  a 
respectable  street  in  which  she  lived,  and  go  to  reside  in 
one  where  there  are  many  brothels. 

Another  similar  case — Vickery;  she  has  applied  to  be 
relieved  from  the  Acts. 

He  knows  cases  of  chaste  women  who  have  been 
brought  under  the  Acts.  Case  of  Catherine  Davis, 
aged  19,  living  with  her  mother,  daughter  of  a  boatswain, 
R.N.,  deceased.  She  went  to  Mrs.  Butler's  pvd)lic  meet- 
ing to  tell  her  tale  to  her.  She  stated  that  Sergeant 
Angear  called  and  asked  her  to  sign  a  paper,  without 
telling  her  its  contents.  The  girl  refused;  was  ordered 
to  attend  at  examination  room  at  Royal  Albert  Hospital. 
There  Inspector  Anniss  induced  her  to  sign  a  paper;  she 
was  not  aware  of  its  contents.  She  was  then  examined 
by  Dr.  Sloggett  with  an  instrument  which  gave  her 
much  pain;  was  discharged  as  healthy;  ordered  to 
attend  again  in  14  days.  Second  examination  again 
gave  pain.  She  was  sent  to  hospital.  She  had  not 
been  out  of  the  house  since  the  first  examination. 
There  was  no  entry  of  disease  made  on  the  card  over 
her  bed,  and  she  had  no  medicine  in  hosjjital.  After 
the  second  examination  by  Mr.  Moore  in  hospital  he 
put  on  the  card,  "slight  abrasion."  She  believes  it  was 
caused  by  examination.  The  girl  asserts  she  was  a 
virgin  when  she  went  up ;  had  never  gone  wrong,  or 
been  accused  of  it,  though  she  had  sometimes  been  two 
days  without  food. 

Witness  suspects  she  must  have  been  mistaken  for  an 
elder  sister,  who  was  not  steady. 

Case  of  a  married  woman,  Betsy  Johnson ;  has  a 
daughter  of  16  and  a  son  of  10.  Husband  is  an  Ameri- 
can, away  in  the  merchant  service.  She  earned  her  living 
by  charing  and  attending  on  invalids.  Inspector  Anniss 
saw  her  in  May  last  on  Stoke  Road,  late  at  night,  and 
ordered  her  to  go  up  for  examination.  She  did  not  then 
know  what  that  meant,  or  what  was  the  special  duty  of 
those  police.  She  went  because  he  frightened  her  with 
threats  of  being  taken  before  the  magistrates.  Examina- 
tion distressed  her  greatly.  Doctor  said  she  was  healthy, 
and  after  the  second  examination  gave  her  her  discharge. 
Her  Ufe  has  been  made  miserable  by  police  visitations. 
She  has  had  twice  to  leave  her  lodgings  on  this  account, 
and  is  now  in  Devonport  Workhouse. 

Witness  obtained  a  good  character  of  this  woman  from 
neighbours. 

Case  of  a  girl  of  1 5,  Ellen  Martin.  She  had  always  been 
well-behaved,  lived  with  her  mother,  and  went  charing. 
Inspector  Anniss  and  Serjeant  Angear  came  to  the  house 
in  December  1870,  and  told  the  mother  that  the  girl  had 
been  charged  by  a  man  in  hospital  with  having  com- 
municated disease  to  him.  The  mother  said  it  was  false. 
The  girl  was  terrified  by  the  police  into  going  up  for 
examination ;  was  found  healthy.  She  has  been  made 
wretched  by  the  taunts  of  the  neighbours  since  this 
happened. 

Witness  had  the  evidence  of  a  respectable  friend,  who 
gives  the  girl  a  good  character. 

Case  of  a  young  widow  of  a  soldier.  She  was  walking 
with  an  artilleryman  to  whom  she  was  engaged  to  be 
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married.  She  was  summoned  by  the  police,  and  went 
for  fear  of  prison.  Examination  gave  her  great  pain. 
She  was  laid  up  in  bed  for  several  days  in  consequence. 
Witness  has  no  evidence  in  this  case  beyond  the  woman's 
own  statement. 

Women  say  the  Acts  confirm  them  in  a  life  of  prosti- 
tution. Men  go  with  them  with  more  confidence  on 
account  of  the  examinations.  They  consider  themselves 
bound  by  the  voluntary  submission  to  remain  prostitutes 
for  12  months.  Women  make  more  money,  are  better 
lodged,  clothed,  and  jjaid,  and  receive  a  superior  class  of 
men. 

Nevertheless,  they  complain  of  sufferings  and  degrada- 
tion under  these  Acts. 

Witness  thinks  the  Acts  have  not  checked  brothels  in 
the  least.  The  decrease  is  owing  to  the  borough  byelaws. 

He  believes  there  is  a  good  understanding  between  the 
Metropolitan  police  and  the  brothel-keepers.  A  police- 
man said  to  a  Mrs.  Harris,  a  brothel-keeper  in  Octagon 
Street,  Plymouth  "We  are  your  best  friends." 

Witness  is  not  the  paid  agent  of  the  Association,  and 
has  no  pecuniary  interest  whatever  in  opposing  the  Acts. 
He  does  so  from  a  belief  that  they  seriously  affect  the 
moral  character  of  his  countrymen. 

Women  are  considered  as  recognized  by  Government 
under  the  Acts. 

Witness  has  a  list  of  women  reclaimed  through  his 
agency  and  the  co-operation  of  the  association.  Since 
July  1870  they  have  reclaimed  62  women.  R.  A. 
Hospital  in  the  whole  of  18/0  only  reclaimed  43. 

He  believes  many  of  the  reformations  are  permanent. 

He  knows  cases  of  respectable  womon  stopped  and 
interfered  with  by  the  police.  One,  the  wife  of  an  officer 
in  the  dockyard.  Another,  daughter-in-law  of  the  inspec- 
tor of  local  police  in  Devonport,  was  standing  at  her  own 
door  talking  to  her  husband,  a  railway  clerk.  Inspector 
Anniss  looked  at  her  from  head  to  foot  so  offensively 
that  her  husband  remonstrated. 

Fourteen  meetings  against  the  Acts  have  been  held  in 
the  three  towns  between  April  and  December  last  year. 
At  all  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  Acts  were  passed. 

Witness  does  not  think  prostitutes  have  diminished 
considerably.  He  thinks  clandestine  prostitution  has 
much  increased.  Inspector  Bryant  thinks  there  are  many 
clandestine  prostitutes  mere  children. 

The  evidence  of  three  respectable  chemists,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Mackay,  and  Mr.  White,  goes  to  prove 
that  disease  is  more  prevalent,  and  cases  are  more  virulent 
than  formerly. 

Marshall  and  Burdon  act  under  witness's  instructions, 
but  are  paid  by  the  Association  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Acts. 

Messrs.  Morgan  and  Allbright,  solicitors,  are  not  paid 
by  the  association ;  they  work  out  of  pure  good  will. 
Witness  has  heard  girls  say  they  would  be  too  glad  to  go 
to  a  voluntary  hospital.  He  has  no  doubt  they  would 
stay  to  be  cured  ;  "  has  heard  them  say  so." 

He  considers  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  mdeavour  to 
mitigate  contagious  disease ;  but  thinks  the  Acts  only  do 
so  for  the  purposes  of  vice,  in  order  to  save  the  State  the 
loss  of  the  services  of  diseased  soldiers  and  sailors. 


NINETEENTH  DAY.— 25th  Feb.  1871. 
Wreford,  Mr.   Frederick    (Questions  8651  to  8918 
inclusive) : 

Is  Superintendent  of  Plymouth  Police  since  1867-  He 
joined  the  force  as  a  first-class  inspector  in  March  1863. 

Plymouth  streets  were  very  disorderly  as  regards 
women  in  1863. 

The  strength  of  police  force  is  83  at  present. 

The  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  streets  began  in 
1866,  when  the  magistrates  commenced  taking  action 
against  brothels  and  women,  under  the  byelaws. 

The  penalty  on  brothels  under  the  byelaws  is  51. 

They  began  in  1863  by  summoning  the  beerhouses, 
many  of  which  were  in  fact  brothels.  These  have 
become  more  orderly. 

Police  would  interfere,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
with  women  soliciting  or  behaving  improperly  in  the 
streets. 

The  metropolitan  police  began  to  carry  out  the  Conta- 
gious Diseases  Acts  in  1866.  Inspector  Anniss  was  there 
making  inquiries  in  1864. 

Witness  does  not  think  there  were  ever  as  many  as 
250  brothels  in  Plymouth  within  the  last  seven  years. 

He  should  say  there  were  certainly  not  as  many  as 
1,200  prostitutes  in  Plymouth  in  1864.  Public  women 
are  known  personally  to  his  men. 

In  1867  he  made  a  careful  return.  He  thinks  there 
were  then  510  known  prostitutes  in  Plymouth, 
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He  does  not  believe  there  were  2,000  prostitutes  in  all 
three  towns  in  1864  ;  he  thinks  the  metropolitan  police 
were  misled  if  they  gave  that  number. 

He  thinks  the  number  of  prostitutes  has  slightly  de- 
creased. Not  materially.  There  might  have  been  700  or 
800  in  1864. 

Witness  does  not  think  there  has  been  much  decrease 
in  clandestine  prostitution. 

He  thinks  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  has  some  de- 
terrent effect  on  prostitution.  Women  are  afraid  of 
being  brought  under  the  Act. 

He  imagines  men  think  themselves  safer  in  going  with 
women  who  are  subject  to  examination. 

He  does  not  believe  the  women  themselves  are  hostile 
to  the  Acts.  There  has  been  lately  a  good  deal  of  agita- 
tion in  the  towns  on  that  subject. 

Proceedings  are  occasionally  taken  against  public 
women  under  the  Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  under  the 
Vagrant  Act,  under  the  Alehouses  Act,  and  under  the 
town  byelaws. 

Witness  considers  Inspector  Anniss  incorrect  in  stating 
that  no  increased  action  has  been  lately  taken  by  the  local 
authorities.    The  reverse  is  the  fact. 

He  believes  the  statement  in  Col.  Henderson's  report 
that  there  have  been  at  some  time  since  1864  132  prosti- 
tutes in  Castle  Street,  Plymouth,  to  be  incorrect.  He 
should  say  there  had  never  been  over  25  since  he  had 
been  in  the  force. 

Castle  Street  is  much  imj)roved.  He  does  not  believe 
that  improvement  is  due  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 
The  circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood  are  altered. 
Prostitution  has  gone  further  west,  since  the  building  of 
Millbay  docks,  where  nearly  all  large  merchant  ships  go 
to  unload. 

Castle  Street  is  close  to  the  citadel.  He  believes  there 
are  not  as  many  troops  in  the  citadel  as  formerly. 

Witness  considers  the  statements  as  to  the  former  con- 
dition of  Union  Street  are  exaggerated.  It  is  improved, 
but  not  to  the  extent  stated.  He  does  not  think  the 
imi)rovement  is  due  especially  to  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts. 

He  considers  that  prostitution  has  remained  much  the 
same  in  spite  of  all  efforts.  He  believes  that  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  prostitutes  from  1867  to  1870  was 
nine. 

Disorderly  scenes  sometimes  take  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  examining  rooms.  Witness  considers 
this  due  to  the  opponents  of  the  Acts. 

He  believes  the  local  police  quite  as  capable  of  working 
the  Acts  as  the  metropolitan  police,  were  the  local  force 
increased.  Personally  he  would  rather  the  business 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  metropolitan  police. 

He  believes  that  a  perfectly  good  and  friendly  feeling 
subsists  between  local  and  metropolitan  police. 

Questioned  on  letter  to  Mr.  Stacey,  dated  22d  February 
1870,  in  which  these  words  occur  : — "  I  beg  to  inform 
"  you  there  never  were  1,755  prostitutes  in  these  towns. 
"  I  find  from  Government  returns  for  this  borough  that 
"  in  1867  there  were  680,  and  in  1868  452,"  witness 
states  that  the  number  680  was  intended  to  refer  to  Ply- 
mouth alone.  He  could  say  nothing  about  Devonport 
and  Stonehouse. 

He  explained  to  Mr.  WooUcombe  that  the  figures  680 
and  452  referred  to  the  borough  of  Plymouth  alone. 

He  did  not  know  that  erroneous  conclusions  had  been 
founded  on  that  letter. 

He  did  not  know  that  the  letter  was  to  be  published ; 
He  considered  it  a  private  letter. 

He  did  not  know  that  the  information  was  to  be  used 
with  reference  to  the  Acts. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  number  of 
prostitutes  in  Plymouth  is  about  half  the  number  in  the 
three  towns. 


TWENTIETH  DAY.-27th  Feb.  1871. 
Gale,  Sarah  (Questions  8919  to  9106  inclusive) : 

Is  wife  of  one  of  the  metropolitan  police,  at  Devonport, 
and  nurse  at  Royal  Albert  Hospital  examining  rooms. 

Witness  is  always  present  when  women  are  examined 
by  the  surgeon.  She  does  not  observe  women  when 
exposed,  except  in  rare  cases. 

If  unfit  lor  the  surgeon's  examination,  witness 
examines  her  in  another  room.  She  has  been  present  at 
all  the  examinations,  and  cannot  remember  one  woman 
expressing  reluctance  to  submit  to  examination. 

She  has  never  heard  any  of  them  complain  of  being 
hurt.  They  would  like  to  come  once  a  month  instead 
of  once  a  fortnight ;  but  generally  express  thankfulness 
that  there  is  a  hospital  to  go  to, 
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She  has  never  heard  them  say  that  examination  enables 
them  to  follow  their  calling  more  advantageously. 

The  same  women  often  come  up  for  examination.  The 
greater  part  are  not  sent  to  hospital. 

Fewer  women  of  those  discharged  from  hospital  now 
come  up  again.    Women  are  healthier. 

Some  get  married  or  go  to  friends  or  homes.  Witness 
nas  not  heard  of  cases  of  respectable  girls  complaining 
of  being  unjustly  summoned. 

Women  are  never  examined  unless  they  first  admit 
they  are  prostitutes.  If  they  deny  it,  they  are  remanded 
till  the  inspector  obtains  proof. 

Witness  recollects  a  girl  called  Catharine  Davis.  She 
did  not  deny  prostitution  ;  she  mentioned  the  brothel  and 
the  man  she  stopped  with  in  witness's  presence. 

Witness  knew  her  sister  before,  a  prostitute,  and  badly 
diseased. 

Catharine  Davis  never  complained  of  pain  when  Mr. 
Sloggett  examined  her.  She  spoke  highly  of  his  kind- 
ness. She  was  examined  again  in  14  days;  did  not 
complain  of  much  pain. 

Witness  recollects  Betsy  Johnston ;  not  a  young 
woman.  She  did  not  cry,  nor  say  she  was  a  respectable 
woman.  Her  name  was  removed  from  the  register  after 
the  third  examination,  on  account  of  her  promising  to 
give  up  the  life. 

Witness  does  not  think  she  was  a  charwoman ;  thinks 
no  respectable  person  could  employ  her.  She  was  a 
miserable,  dirty,  drinking-looking  woman.  Witness  has 
seen  her  drunk  before  on  Stoke  Hill. 

She  does  not  think  female  examiners  would  be  better 
than  the  present  medical  oflRcers. 

She  thinks  examinations  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
good. 

She  remembers  one  case  of  a  woman  being  a  little 
nervous  and  timid  on  coming  up  for  examination — Mary 
Ann  Graham.  Witness  took  her  into  another  room  to 
calm  her. 

It  would  be  very  beneficial  to  separate  the  older  and 
the  younger  women,  especially  in  hospital. 

If  a  girl  objected  to  be  examined  she  could  effectually 
resist.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  her  leaving  the  chair, 
no  straps  of  any  kind. 

Witness  never  heard  a  girl  complain  of  cruelty;  cannot 
think  why  they  made  these  complaints  to  Mr.  Littleton. 
She  never  heard  a  word  said  against  the  examinations 
till  of  late  from  outside. 

Devonport  examining-rooms  are  more  private  than 
those  at  Plymouth.  People  residing  near  the  Plymouth 
rooms  undoubtedly  know  what  the  women  come  there 
for. 

There  was  never  any  crowd  or  distiu-bance  till  lately, 
when  the  doors  have  been  blocked,  and  a  crowd  assem- 
bled. 

Witness  attributes  this  to  the  agitation  against  the 
Acts. 

She  does  not  believe  women  would  stop  in  voluntary 
hospitals,  however  kindly  treated,  except  in  rare  cases. 
They  dislike  the  confinement.  If  a  ship,  or  a  new  regi- 
ment, came  in,  she  believes  they  would  want  to  leave. 

Pregnant  women  are  not  examined  with  an  instrument. 

She  believes  women  are  treated  with  every  kindness  in 
hospital. 

Witness  remembers  Mary  Anne  Jones.  She  was  found 
in  a  brothel  with  an  artilleryman ;  was  badly  diseased ; 
was  sent  to  hospital. 

Witness  knows  Lavinia  Lambert,  a  notorious  character; 
first  brought  up  with  a  poor  little  starving  baby,  both 
covered  with  vermin.  Dr.  Sloggett  persuaded  her  to 
take  it  to  the  workhotrse. 

She  recollects  Laura  Clark,  a  very  hardened  prostitute ; 
diseased ;  said  she  knew  she  was  diseased  before  she 
came ;  stated  that  her  father  was  a  solicitor.  Doctor 
xirged  her  to  give  up  the  life.  She  tossed  her  head,  and 
said  she  would  not. 

Witness  remembers  Mary  Ann  Jeffreys,  a  prostitute, 
diseased. ; 

She  does  not  recollect  Mary  Anne  Bowden. 

She  remembers  Elizabeth  CoUison,  a  notorious  cha- 
racter, several  times  diseased. 

Also  Vickery,  a  known  prostitute ;  she  wrote  an  appli- 
cation last  week  to  be  relieved. 

Mary  Anne  Martin  is  the  same  sort  of  person. 

She  knows  Anne  King.  She  was  in  delicate  health 
wehn  first  brought  up,  but  not  diseased ;  she  became 
badly  diseased,  and  gave  herself  up  voluntarily,  because 
she  could  not  go  about  any  longer. 

Women  have  expressed  that  they  would  rather  be  in 
hospital  than  in  prison. 


TWENTIETH  DAY.— 27th  Feb.  1871. 

Anniss,  Silas  Rundell  recalled  (Questions  9107  to 
9420  inclusive)  : 

Wishes  to  make  some  additions  to  evidence  previously 
given. 

Witness  has  brought  returns  on  the  state  of  venereal 
disease  amongst  the  pauper  community  in  Devonport 
and  Plymouth,  procured  from  the  medical  ofiicers  of 
workhouses. 

The  cases  treated  during  three  years,  1862,  1863,  and 
1864,  were  844 ;  697  being  female  and  147  male. 

In  the  three  succeeding  years,  1865,  1866,  and  1867, 
there  were  210  female  cases  and  55  male,  aggregate  273. 

In  the  three  following  years,  1868,  1869,  and  1870, 
there  were  155  female  cases  and  47  male  ;  aggregate,  162 
Decrease  in  numbers  is  accounted  for  in  two  ways, 
disease  having  disappeared  in  great  measure ;  and  at 
present,  in  Stonehouse  Workhouse  for  instance,  they 
only  get  the  pregnant  women,  those  who  cannot  be 
admitted  to  hospital. 

When  witness  fii'st  went  to  Devonport  as  inspector 
he  found  seven  or  eight  notorious  houses  specially  the 
resort  of  boys  and  girls,  girls  from  12  to  16  or  17.  They 
were  mostly  beerhouses.  He  has  found  25  boys  in  a 
house,  and  10  or  12  girls.  One  house  was  frequented  by 
butcher  boys  and  errand  boys;  another  by  sailor  boys; 
and  another  by  drummer  boys,  &c. 

No  such  places  now  exist.  Police  visit  the  houses  at 
night  and  this  breaks  them  up. 

Apart  from  venereal  disease,  there  is  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  health  of  the  low  districts  in  Devonport  and 
Plymouth.  The  death  rate  of  prostitutes  is  much 
decreased.  Loathsome  diseases,  such  as  itch,  formerly 
very  prevalent,  are  almost  unknown. 

Witness  finds  many  prostitutes  when  summoned 
declare  themselves  to  be  chaste  women.  He  thinks  in 
almost  every  such  case  the  woman  has  proved  to  be 
diseased.  One  girl  who  pretended  to  be  a  virgin  had 
syphihs  and  gonorrhoea  both. 

He  feels  "  quite  sure  "  that  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  beerhouses,  brothels,  and  prostitutes  is  not  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  the  local  police  under  the  magistrates. 
He  is  certain  they  do  all  they  can,  and  that  their 
exertions  tend  to  the  weU-being  of  the  towns ;  but 
attributes  diminution  of  prostitution  solely  to  the  action 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

Plymouth  is  noted  for  its  efficient  local  police. 
No  bad  feeling  whatever  exists  between  local  and  metro- 
politan police.    Witness  does  not  call  on  local  police  for 
assistance ;  he  finds  it  does  not  do  to  work  with  police- 
men in  uniform. 

He  does  not  think  the  byelaws  would  have  any  effect 
in  repressing  disorderly  houses.  The  Acts  would  have  no 
more  effect  than  the  byelaws  were  it  not  for  the  daily 
visitation  of  the  police. 

Women  are  never  threatened  with  penal  consequences 
if  they  do  not  submit.  Witness  would  consider  it  an 
excess  of  duty  were  he  to  coerce  any  woman  into  signing 
the  voluntary  submission. 

He  uses  persuasion  with  them  on  the  first  occasion, 
reading  and  explaining  to  them  the  submission  paper. 

The  women  are  not  invited  to  sign  a  fresh  submission 
before  discharge  from  hospital.  He  believes  it  was  done 
for  a  short  time  in  1868  or  1869,  while  he  was  absent 
sick  ;  but  was  discontinued  on  his  return. 

Women  are  generally  asked  to  sign  at  their  own 
houses  or  at  the  examining  rooms  when  next  brought  up 
for  examination. 

AVomen  are  desired  to  go  to  hospital  from  the  examin- 
ing rooms ;  they  are  not  permitted  to  go  first  to  their 
friends. 

In  preparing  returns  of  reformed  women,  the  same 
women  on  a  second  appearance  are  not  entered  as  fresh 
cases,  unless  they  have  been  away  over  a  twelvemonth. 
In  60  or  70  cases,  perhaps,  the  same  women  have  been 
returned  two  or  three  times.  This  only  happens  in  cases 
of  women  who  have  been  away  18  months  or  so.  In 
general  a  woman  keeps  her  own  number  on  the  books. 

Witness  is  aware  that  he  gave  the  number  of  women 
at  one  time  as  over  1,200.  Has  not  the  slightest  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  those  numbers.  Thinks  the  num- 
ber in  Plymouth  was  800.  In  taking  the  numbers  he 
asked  assistance  from  the  local  police,  but  found  their 
information  not  sufficiently  precise. 

Being  informed  of  a  statement  that  had  been  made  by 
women  that  the  metropolitan  police  came  into  their  rooms, 
dragged  the  bedclothes  off  them,  and  used  obscene 
language  to  them;  and  that  witness  on  one  occasion 
flung  a  girl  on  the  floor :  he  stated  that  it  was  an  abso- 
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Itite  falsehood,  utterly  without  foundation.  He  knew 
these  girls  would  say  almost  anything,  but  should  never 
have  expected  they  would  say  that. 

Witness  is  sure  that  such  a  mistake  as  going  to  the 
house  of  a  respectable  woman  believing  her  a  prostitute 
never  occurs.    {Gave  instances  of  caution  observed.) 

Being  informed  of  a  statement  made  that  witness  had 
on  one  occasion  looked  offensively  at  the  wife  of  a  rail- 
way clerk  in  Devonport  standing  with  her  husband  at 
her  own  door  :  he  replied  he  thinks  he  remembers  the 
circumstance  which  has  been  so  represented.  It  occurred 
about  three  years  ago.  He  saw  two  persons  standing  in 
a  corner,  a  dark  place.  He  went  back  to  look  at  them, 
thinking  they  were  there  for  an  unlawful  purpose.  He 
spoke  to  the  lad,  who  gave  him  his  name.  He  should 
not  think  he  was  married  then,  he  was  almost  a  boy. 
The  place  was  assuredly  not  his  house ;  it  is  a  large 
draper's  shop.  The  lad  spoke  improperly  to  him,  and 
witness  told  him  it  would  serve  him  right  to  tell  his 
father.  The  father  is  inspector  of  local  police  at  Devon- 
port.    He  is  not  the  best  of  friends  with  witness. 

Asked  to  account  for  the  assertions  which  he  has  just 
heard  and  contradicted  ;  mtness  replied  that,  fii'st,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  the  statements  of  the  poor  fallen 
women ;  he  should  be  sorry  to  repeat  some  of  the  asser- 
tions he  has  heard  them  make.  Secondly,  the  two  men 
employed  by  the  opponents  of  the  Acts  to  collect  evidence 
are  very  honest  men,  but  have  had  no  experience  in  police 
matters  and  are  deceived  by  the  women. 

He  does  not  believe  that  when  women  have  signed  for 
12  months  they  have  a  notion  that  they  are  bound  to  be 
prostitutes  for  that  time.  "  They  know  better."  The  case 
of  Bessie  Hanford  was  explained.  The  girl  had  been  sent 
to  a  home  at  Lostwithiel.  After  three  years  she  was  sent 
by  the  authorities  there  to  Lock  hospital  to  be  cured  of 
permanent  disease.  She  had  of  course  to  sign  a  voluntary 
submission.  It  was  necessary  before  she  could  be  re- 
ceived into  hospital.  It  did  not  imply  acknowledgment  of 
prostitution.    She  could  return  to  the  home  when  cured. 

Witness  repeats  his  assertion  that  90  per  cent,  of 
women  removed  from  the  register  are  reclaimed.  He 
found  by  careful  inquiry  that  without  doubt  about 
that  number  removed  from  the  register  are  getting  an 
honest  livelihood. 

He  knows  the  case  of  Sarah  Dudley.  He  understands 
she  is  in  a  home  in  London.  She  was  a  regular  attendant 
up  to  1870,  when  the  Ladies'  Association  took  her  in 
hand.  Being  a  great  drunkard,  she  then  became  very 
troublesome. 

He  should  think  it  not  likely  that  as  many  as  62 
women  have  been  reclaimed  by  the  Rescue  Society  and 
other  societies  in  six  months. 

He  is  glad  of  the  assistance  of  societies  in  reclaiming 
women,  but  thinks  it  very  objectionable  that  women 
should  be  sent  away  to  other  places  of  prostitution.  He 
knows  it  has  been  done  ;  can  give  the  name  of  one  girl, 
but  the  story  rests  on  the  girl's  own  statement.  Emma 
Cole  stated  at  Dartmouth  examining  roo;ns  that  she  had 
been  sent  down  by  one  of  the  agents  to  keep  her  from 
examination. 

He  means  decidedly  to  affirm  that  an  association  exists 
which  sends  women  out  of  the  protected  districts  to 
places  where  they  follow  prostitution  unmolested. 
He  thinks  it  quite  possible  these  agents  do  not  know  the 
subtlety  of  the  women,  or  ^hat  they  want  to  be  sent 
to  places  to  follow  seamen  and  soldiers.  The  police 
would  ascertain  in  such  a  case  if  the  woman  were  going 
to  her  friends,  and  would  not  let  her  be  sent  to  a  place 
of  prostitution. 

Witness  considers  the  statement  that  in  1867  there 
were  510  prostitutes;  and  in  1870,  501  prostitutes  in  Ply- 
mouth district,  erroneous.  He  thinks  the  number  in  1867 
was  about  800 ;  at  present  is  prepared  to  take  oath  that 
there  are  not  300.  In  addition,  he  has  the  number 
of  clandestine  prostitutes,  about  35  or  36.  The  total 
number  of  prostitutes  on  the  books  on  February  11th  was 
549 ;  not  quite  300  of  these  reside  in  Plymouth. 

He  saw  a  bill  in  Plymouth  stating  that  Mary  Jane 
Samson  had  never  signed  the  voluntary  submission.  This 
is  untrue.  He  has  her  submission  by  him.  She  is  an 
unfortunate  girl,  almost  always  diseased,  has  been  in 
hospital  many  times ;  is  there  now. 

He  does  not  know  a  girl  named  Hurrell. 

He  knows  Laura  Clark ;  she  has  not  left  the  district, 
but  is  married,  and  off  the  register.  It  is  not  true  that 
she  objected  to  examination,  and  that  the  magistrate 
granted  her  application ;  she  has  been  in  hospital  twice. 
Witness  ook  her  off  the  register  himself  on  promise  of 
getting  married. 

He  knew  Maria  Bowden's  case  (really  Ann  Jeffrey). 
She  was  in  hospital  in  April  1870.    She  stated  on  dis- 


charge that  she  was  going  to  live  with  one  man.  He 
saw  her  drunk  afterwards  ;  warned  her.  She  has  been 
since  married,  but  he  fears  she  has  been  up  since. 

Betsy  Johnson  was  a  clandestine  prostitute  for  years, 
a  tramp  prostitute,  a  low,  dirty  woman.  She  managed 
to  elude  the  Acts  by  changing  lodgings,  &c.,  till  May  or 
June  1870.    There  cannot  be  a  worse  class  of  prostitute. 

He  knew  the  case  of  the  girl  Ellen  (or  properly  Mary 
Anne)  Martin,  said  by  her  mother  to  have  been  falsely 
accused  of  having  communicated  disease  to  a  man.  He 
had  seen  her  for  nine  months  consorting  with  boys  and 
seamen  on  the  quays.  When  he  received  information 
against  her  she  did  not  deny  prostitution.  Doctor  said 
she  had  undoubtedly  been  a  prostitute. 

Case  of  ,  widow  of  soldier.    She  was  a  well-known 

prostitute  ;  was  found  in  bed  with  an  artilleryman  when 
reported  against ;  was  diseased.  She  was  cured  and  dis- 
charged ;  was  found  again  diseased.  She  is  since  married. 
She  had  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  on  the  first  occasion, 
gonorrhoea  on  the  second. 

Witness  is  aware  that  girls  used  formerly  to  practice 
disgusting  exhibitions,  standing  naked  in  postures,  &c., 
up  to  1866.  He  believes  the  Acts,  the  supervision  of  the 
police,  and  the  moral  influences  in  hospital  have  done 
much  towards  putting  an  end  to  this. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  that  a  good  under- 
standing exists  between  the  brothel  keepers  and  the 
metropolitan  police.  Witness  is  certain  he  is  personally 
looked  upon  as  anything  but  a  friend  to  brothel  keepers. 

When  he  brought  up  a  brothel  keeper  for  harbouring 
a  diseased  prostitute,  what  they  call  the  "  Ladies'  Asso- 
ciation "  employed  a  lawyer  to  defend  him.  It  was  a 
man  named  Vosper,  Granby  Street,  Plymouth.  He  was 
contravening  a  clause  of  the  Act. 


TWENTY-FIRST  DAY.— 3rd  March  1871. 

LowRY,  Rev.  Alexander,  (Questions  9421  to  9585  in- 
clusive) : 

Is  chaplain  to  hospital  at  Portsmouth. 

Witness  was  honorary  chaplain  before  the  Acts  came 
into  operation  ;  since  then  has  been  paid  chaplain. 

He  was  with  Sir  Charles  Ogle  at  the  opening  of  the 
Lock  wards  (the  first  opened,  as  witness  believes,  in 
England)  13  years  ago. 

The  accommodation  was  then  28  beds.  Some  of  the 
women  were  in  an  awfully  bad  state  of  disease,  the  flesh 
dropping  off  their  bones.  The  smell  was  disgusting. 
Many  died. 

Some  of  the  worst  cases  were  very  young  indeed. 

Women  did  not  come  in  till  they  were  in  the  last  stage 
of  disease.  Cases  occurred  then  that  never  occur  now. 
There  is  a  marked  change  at  present.  Disease  is  not 
nearly  so  severe.    The  change  came  on  gradually. 

Witness  remembers  two  very  bad  cases  only  of  late 
years.    The  last  occurred  about  four  years  ago. 

There  are  now  120  beds.  About  40  or  50  are  vacant 
at  present. 

The  women  who  come  voluntarily  for  cure,  and  those 
brought  in  under  the  Acts  occupy  the  same  ward.  This 
is  an  evil. 

The  enlargement  of  the  hospital  was  made  entirely  by 
Government  assistance. 

Any  woman  applying  for  cure  at  the  hospital  is  re- 
ceived. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  cases  are  patients  under 
the  Acts — "  almost  aU." 

Until  lately  the  wards  have  been  always  full  since  the 
last  enlargement.  Many  women  discharged  from  hospital 
return  again,  diseased  anew.  The  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  beds  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
Witness  does  not  know  to  what  to  attribute  it.  He 
thinks  the  new  doctor  has  discharged  more  cases. 

Time  of  detention  in  hospital  varies  extremely.  Women 
are  rarely  discharged  in  a  fortnight.  Some  are  detained 
more  than  nine  months. 

A  good  many  girls  are  now  in  hospital  under  1 7  years 
of  age.  There  are  cases  of  girls  as  young  as  12  or  13. 
Witness  thinks  there  has  lately  been  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  very  young  girls.  The  youngest  are  often 
the  least  hopeful  cases.  He  finds  17  to  21  the  most 
impressionable  age. 

The  Home  is  not  connected  with  the  hospital,  other- 
wise than  by  interest  taken  in  it  by  gentlemen  of  the 
committee.  Sir  Charles  Ogle  interested  himself  in  the 
Home  from  the  first  commencement  of  the  wards.  Sir  C. 
Ogle  and  Sir  R.  Grant  must  have  spent  600Z.  on  it.  The 
Home  at  first  held  10  or  12 ;  now  admits  40. 

Witness  is  honorary  chaplain  of  the^  Home. 
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The  inmates  are  by  no  means  exclusively  sent  from 
hospital.  Women  are  often  sent  to  more  distant  homes 
in  preference. 

Witness  has  just  sent  a  young  woman  to  a  London 
home,  to  remove  her  from  the  influence  of  her  sister  who 
is  leading  a  vicious  life  in  Portsmouth. 

He  is  careful  not  to  use  over-persuasion  to  induce 
women  to  go  into  homes.  In  some  cases  where  their 
friends  are  very  near  and  not  respectable,  he  advises  them 
to  go  to  a  home. 

Many  remain  in  the  homes,  and  go  into  service. 

From  June  1870,  to  December  1870,  40  girls  were  sent 
from  Portsmouth  Lock  wards.  Of  these  eight  have  re- 
lapsed into  prostitution,  28  are  known  to  be  doing  well, 
and  four  have  been  lost  sight  of. 

Witness  mentioned  an  interesting  case  of  a  girl  married 
out  of  the  penitentiary. 

The  arrangements  for  religious  ministration  in  hospital 
are  inconvenient;  there  is  no  6.xed  ])lace.  Sunday  ser- 
vices are  held  in  the  large  rooms  alternately. 

The  conduct  of  women  is  improved ;  they  are  decent 
and  resjiectful  when  addressed  on  religious  subjects. 

Great  disadvantages  result  from  not  having  the  means 
of  separating  women  who  show  a  wish  to  amend  their 
lives  from  the  others. 

Witness  would  make  attendance  on  Sunday  services 
compulsory;  and  would  have  a  room  built  fortius  pur- 
pose, and  used  as  a  workroom  on  week  days. 

He  objects  to  women  being  allowed  to  receive  their 
letters ;  many  are  lost  in  this  way  who  would  otherwise 
be  reclaimed. 

He  would  have  all  letters  examined  by  the  superin- 
tendent, and  all  improper  ones  withheld. 

He  gave  statistics  about  women.  Out  of  30  in  one  ward 
16  represented  themselves  as  brought  to  an  immoral  life 
by  men  ;  14  as  decoyed  by  other  women  ;  five  had  step- 
mothers or  bad  mothers.  Witness  does  not  question 
them  much  on  this  subject,  knowing  their  statements  are 
not  trustworthy. 

They  had  a  case  lately  of  a  girl  returning  to  service,  who 
asked  a  policeman  to  direct  her  to  a  lodging,  and  was  sent 
by  him,  as  slie  states,  to  a  brothel.  The  matter  is  to  be 
investigated  in  a  court  of  law. 

Witness  believes  the  women  generally  have  very  little 
sense  of  the  life  being  a  sinful  one.  Many  persons  in 
the  lower  orders  look  upon  prostitution  as  rather  an 
honourable  than  a  disgraceful  career. 

He  does  not  believe  the  moral  feeling  of  women  is 
injured  by  the  examinations. 

He  believes  prostitutes  are  better  o£F,  in  better  con- 
dition, and  better  fed  tiian  formerly. 

He  thinks  it  likely  that  the  recognition  of  them  by  the 
State,  implied  in  the  Acts,  may  have  a  tendency  to  make 
them  feel  themselves  in  a  better  position  socially. 

He  never  heard  the  temi  "  Queen's  women"  applied 
to  them. 

It  is  remarkable  that  sailors  marry  these  women 
willingly. 

Witness  would  be  glad  to  give  the  women  habits  of 
work  in  the  ward. 

Needlework  is  unremuncrative ;  those  who  follow  it 
as  a  profession  generally  supplement  it  by  prostitution. 

He  doubts  if  fear  of  disease  deters  persons  inclined  to 
this  sin. 

He  thinks  the  State  ought  not  to  concern  itself  with 
the  physical  amendment  only  of  the  women. 

He  thinks  the  attraction  of  an  idle  life  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  incentives  to  prostitution. 

A  mother  was  found  in  one  case  living  by  prostitution 
of  a  child  aged  13  or  14. 

Witness  believes  women  would  come  to  voluntary 
hospitals. 

He  does  not  find  them  impatient  of  the  restraint  of  the 
Portsmouth  Home.    They  have  great  latitude  there. 

Gregson,  Rev.  Joseph  Gelson  (2d  witness),  (Questions 
9586  to  9817  inclusive) : 

Is  minister  of  Baptist  Chapel,  Kent  Street,  Portsmouth. 
Witness  comes  in  special  contact  with  the  operation  of 
this  Acts,  and  with  women  in  various  ways,  as  secretary 
of  the  Town  Mission,  and  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  Portsmouth  Home. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  reclaim  women  by  midnight 
meetings.  Last  winter  he  got  35  of  them  to  promise  to 
leave  their  sinful  lives,  but  only  six  actually  did  so,  in 
consequence  of  the  hold  the  brothel-keepers  have  over 
them. 

It  is  much  easier  to  reclaim  women  from  the  Lock 
wards  than  from  the  streets. 


The  Acts  have  diminished  prostitution.  Girls  re- 
claimed by  the  Mission  women  say  constantly  that  but 
for  the  Lock  wards  they  should  never  have  changed  their 
lives. 

The  Acts  deter  from  prostitution  through  fear  of 
coming  under  surveillance  of  the  police. 

Witness  would  wish  that  all  the  women  should  pass 
from  the  Lock  wards  to  a  reformatory,  for  a  specific  time. 
The  wards  restore  a  healthy  state  of  mind  and  body,  and 
women  ai-e  then  in  a  fit  state  to  be  influenced  for  good. 
This  is  especially  desirable  for  children  under  17. 

A  great  number  of  prostitutes  in  Portsmouth  are  aged 
13,  14,  and  15. 

He  woxdd  wish  to  have  more  places  of  examination,  to 
ensure  greater  privacy.  Ho  thinks  examinations  should 
be  less  frequent. 

He  would  wish  to  see  more  separation  of  classes  in 
hospital;  as  association  with  older  and  more  hardened 
women  often  confirms  young  girls  in  a  vicious  life. 

He  would  wish  employment  to  be  found  for  women  in 
hospital. 

The  causes  of  girls  going  astray  are  chiefly  two :  In- 
ducement to  lead  an  idle  life  and  dress  extravagantly ; 
and  seduction  by  thoughtless  young  men,  especially  the 
officers. 

Witness  mentioned  the  case  of  a  girl  returning  to 
service,  who  went  to  lodge  in  a  brothel  by  mistake,  and 
was  jjersuaded  to  remain  and  go  on  the  streets. 

He  fears  there  are  numerous  cases  in  which  the  girls 
go  on  the  town  through  neglect,  or  even  with  assent,  of 
Ijarents. 

He  thinks  it  would  be  desirable  if  brothel-keepers  (of 
beerhouses  and  others)  coidd  be  punished  for  harbouring 
and  clothing  women  for  juirposes  of  prostitution. 

He  does  not  think  jjeriodical  examination  is  injurious 
to  the  morality  of  women.  A  woman  who  has  offered 
herself  for  prostitution  is  past  a  sense  of  indelicacy  in 
examination. 

He  would  wish  that  the  Lock  hospital  shoidd  be  dis- 
tinct from  the  civil  hospital,  and  have  its  own  staff. 

He  would  wish  that  the  Acts  should  be  retained,  with 
the  improvements  suggested. 

He  has  not  observed  much  difference  in  the  conduct  of 
the  women  since  the  Acts  came  into  oj)eration. 

Witness  considers  it  would  be  fair  to  apjjly  the  Acts  to 
men  as  Veil  as  women.  He  does  not  think  the  Acts  in- 
terfere unduly  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Prostitu- 
tion is  a  crime  as  well  as  drunkenness.  A  drunkard  in 
the  street  breaks  the  moral  law  and  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  is  punished. 

The  number  of  prostitutes  has  diminished  under  the 
Acts. 

Witness  thinks  it  therefore  evident  that  the  tendency 
of  the  Acts  is  to  diminish  immorality.  Were  it  not  so, 
he  should  consider  it  his  duty  to  ojjpose  the  Acts,  in  spite 
of  the  physical  benefits  resulting  from  them. 

He  never  heard  of  women  considering  themselves 
licensed  for  prostitution  by  examination. 

He  never  heard  a  complaint  from  women  against  in- 
spection at  hospital  or  treatment  by  the  police. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Acts  have  increased  clandestine  prostitution. 
Can  discover  no  evidence  of  it. 

Witness  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Lewis. 
He  looks  on  her  as  an  agent  of  the  Anti-Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  Association. 

He  did  not  know  she  was  engaged  as  a  missionary,  or 
in  reclaiming  women ;  he  thought  her  business  was 
organising  a  committee  to  oppose  the  Acts,  and  if  possible 
getting  women  to  resist  the  law. 

He  does  not  think  the  women  consider  that  registration 
gives  them  a  kind  of  respectability,  as  being  recognized 
by  the  State.  He  believes  they  always  feel  degraded  by 
being  stamped  as  prostitutes. 

There  is  now  very  little  annoyance  from  solicitation. 
Women  are  well  behaved  in  the  streets. 

He  thinks  the  law  not  sufiiciently  clear  or  stringent  on 
the  subject  of  harbouring  prostitutes. 

Prostitutes  are  generally  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
towards  evening. 

He  would  not  entirely  agree  with  the  police  definition 
of  brothels  ;  but  would  call  any  house  where  women  can 
hire  a  room  for  purposes  of  prostitution  a  brothel. 

He  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  wives  of  honest 
workmen  letting  rooms  for  prostitution. 

Houses  such  as  those  alluded  to  are  generally  low 
eating-houses,  supper  rooms,  and  the  like.  Some  of  the 
beerhouses  have  taken  private  houses  near  to  evade  the 
police. 

He  thinks  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  interfere  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease. 
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The  evil  has  not  been  dealt  with  efifectually  by  volun- 
tary efPort. 

The  efforts  of  the  opponents  of  the  Acts  have  been 
directed  simply  to  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  Acts,  not 
to  suppressing  the  evil  by  providing  voluntary  hospitals. 
They  have  not  pointed  out  any  way  of  dealing  with  the 
evil. 

Witness  thinks  the  Acts  nught  be  made  more  effective 
for  the  reclamation  of  fallen  women  by  certain  modifica- 
tions with  regard  to  examination  of  women,  classification 
in  hospital,  employment  in  hospital,  providing  reforma- 
tories, and  pre\  enting  children  from  remaining  on  the 
town. 

He  does  not  believe  these  objects  would  be  attained  so 
well  by  voluntary  efforts  as  by  establishments  specifically 
provided  by  Government. 

He  thinks  all  diseased  soldiers  and  sailors  should  be 
subjected  to  examination  as  the  women  are. 

He  thinks  the  same  with  respect  to  civilians,  where  it 
is  possible. 

The  cases  are  different  of  men  and  women.  A  woman 
offers  herself  in  a  diseased  state  for  prostitution.  If  it 
could  be  proved  that  there  ^vere  men  who  systematically 
visited  brothels,  he  would  examine  them  the  same  as 
women. 

All  the  brothel-keepers  in  Portsmouth  are  opposed  to 
the  Act,  because,  they  say,  it  interferes  with  their  trade. 

Witness  never  heard  any  complaint  of  the  police. 

If  the  compulsory  clauses  were  abolished,  he  does  not 
believe  women  would  come  voluntarily  for  treatment. 
They  would  not  remain  until  cured,  unless  compelled. 

Permission  to  receive  letters  in  hospital  is  very  disad- 
vantageous. He  would  have  them  read  by  the  matron 
and  given  at  her  discretion. 

Such  a  regulation  would  not  be  so  possible  in  a  Home, 
where  residence  is  voluntary.  The  restriction  would 
prejudice  women  against  the  Home. 

There  is  very  little  agitation  in  Portsmouth  against  the 
Acts.  One  or  two  meetings  were  got  up  by  Mrs.  Lewis 
and  Mrs.  Butler. 

The  principal  part  of  the  audience  at  one  meeting  were 
brothel-keepers. 

Witness  never  heard  any  opinion  expressed  by  the 
working  classes  against  the  Acts.  Very  little  excitement 
was  shown  before  Mrs.  Lewis  came  down. 

He  thinks  the  Association  has  signally  failed  in  getting 
support.  Some  of  the  Wesleyan  congregation  have 
joined  it. 

The  Wesleyan  Conference  passed  a  decided  opinion 
against  the  Acts. 

He  can  say  with  certainty  that  the  magistrates  at  Ports- 
mouth are  in  favour  of  the  Act,  with  the  amendments 
above  referred  to. 


TWENTY-SECOND  DAY.— 4th  March  18/1. 
Deverell,  Mr.    (Questions  9818  to  9960  hiclusive)  : 

Is  a  magistrate  for  county  of  Hants.  Witness  has 
attended  for  many  years  on  the  Gosport  Bench,  which  is 
part  of  his  division.  Gosport  contains  a  fearful  number 
of  public-houses,  which  exist  mainly  by  means  of  pros- 
titution. The  magistrates  have  endeavoured  to  diminish 
these,  but  there  is  still  an  incredible  number. 

They  began  20  years  ago,  since  which  time  the  work 
has  been  more  or  less  continuous. 

Witness  wishes  to  remind  the  Commission  that  if  the 
Acts  were  repealed  the  public  must  fall  back  upon  the 
vagrancy  law  to  stem  prostitution,  and  instead  of 
women  l)eing  mercifully  dealt  with  as  now,  they  would 
be  taken  up  by  common  policemen  and  sent  to  gaol. 

Witness  suggested  to  the  Home  Secretary  the  emjdoy- 
ment  of  the  police  superintendents,  when  the  Acts  were 
first  contemplated. 

Sir  Charles  Ogle,  when  Port  Admiral,  exerted  his 
influence  with  the  Admiralty ;  and  the  first  Lock  wards 
yvere  built  at  his  suggestion.  Sixteen  men  were  then  lying 
in  Haslar  Hospital,  inoculated  by  one  woman. 

The  women  are  not  opposed  to  the  Acts.  Witness 
caused  a  petition  to  be  sent  up  to  the  member  for 
Portsmouth  last  summer,  when  the  agitation  was  going 
on  against  the  Act.  It  was  signed  in  one  day  by  some- 
thing like  70  prostitutes. 

Better  arrangements  are  urgently  needed  in  the  Lock 
wards.  There  is  no  work  room,  nor  any  means  of 
separating  the  women. 

Witness  has  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  medical  man 
that  fear  of  infection  does  not  deter  men  from  this  vice. 
He  believes  it  is  equally  untrue  that  the  Acts  promote  it 
by  engendering  a  sense  of  safety. 


He  desires  that  Government  should  give  assistance  in 
the  homes  to  offer  a  refuge  to  women  when  they  leave 
hospital.  Some  girls  have  been  in  hospital  six  or  seven 
times  a  year. 

The  War  Office  last  year  sent  the  Home  at  Landport 
lOOZ. ;  and  asked  them  to  take  in  six  of  their  women 
from  Aldershot. 

This  year  they  have  only  allowed  401.  and  want  them 
to  take  in  four  more  girls  from  Aldershot, 

Mrs.  Vickers  has  70  girls  in  the  Home  at  Brighton. 
She  calculates  the  expense  at  201.  a  girl.  Portsmouth 
is  less  expensive  ;  they  can  maintain  a  girl  in  the  Home 
there  for  1 51. 

He  does  not  believe  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
public  mind  that  the  Acts  could  be  extended ;  but 
believes  their  repeal  would  be  followed  by  fearful  conse- 
quences in  seaport  and  garrison  towns. 

He  would  detain  young  girls  under  16  in  reformatories. 

Previous  to  the  Act  of  1869  women  received  their  cer- 
tificates. This  had  bad  results.  A  woman  just  dis- 
charged would  lend  her  certificate  to  a  diseased  woman. 

The  type  of  disease  is  much  less  virulent  in  men  and 
women  than  formerly. 

It  is  doubtful  if  they  would  go  into  hospital  without 
stringency  of  the  Acts. 

The  Inspector  of  Metropolitan  Police  at  Portsmouth 
is  one  Westbrook,  a  superior  man.  Witness  believes  the 
Acts  are  most  mercifully  carried  out. 

Witness  considers  that  the  five  metropolitan  police 
officers  are  more  successful  in  putting  down  the  disorders 
of  prostitution  than  100  local  police  would  be. 

He  thinks  the  Acts  have  had  a  good  effect  in  reclaiming 
fallen  women.  Influence  of  the  chaplain  in  hospital, 
and  kind  treatment  in  Home  have  saved  many. 

Compulsory  detention  in  the  Lock  wards  subjects  them 
to  teaching  and  moral  influence  which  would  not  reach 
them  otherwise. 

He  would  make  parents  responsible  for  letting  out 
young  girls  for  prostitution. 

The  witness  mentioned  a  frightful  case  of  a  woman 
diseased  by  her  husband,  who  applied  the  other  day  to 
the  Hants  Bench. 

Stroud,  Mr.,  2nd  witness  (Questions  9961  to  10,096 
inclusive) : 

Has  been  a  chemist  at  Portsmouth  for  20  years. 
He  has  extensive  practice  in  prescribing  for  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  others  suffering  from  venereal  disease. 
He  is  consulted  also  by  women. 

Disease  is  much  mitigated.  He  has  had  but  ono 
syi)hilitic  casein  the  last  18  months.  The  cases  are 
princijially  mild  gonorrhcpa.  "  The  business,  I  may  say, 
is  annihilated." 

Witness  does  not  think  he  has  lost  patients  through 
rival  practitioners  or  loss  of  confidence;  he  attribute o 
the  decrease  of  practice  to  the  improved  condition  of  ths 
women  under  the  Acts. 

The  improvement  has  been  almost  sudden  within  the 
last  two  years. 

The  consumption  of  one  drug  (copaiba)  has  diminished 
from  12  oz.  a  day  to  1  oz.  a  week. 

He  finds  the  experience  of  friends  in  the  profession 
the  same. 

The  treatment  of  disease  has  improved  within  the 
last  ten  years. 

He  does  not  think  that  circumstance  accounts  for  the 
sudden  abatement  of  disease.  It  would  only  apply  to 
syphilis,  not  to  gonorrhoea. 

He  was  not  aware  that  gonorrhoea  has  increased  in  the 
army  at  Portsmouth.  Soldiers  come  privately  to  him 
for  treatment,  to  avoid  hospital. 

Witness  had  formerly  many  female  patients ;  has  now 
none  at  all. 

He  does  not  know  if  the  women  were  prostitutes ;  be- 
lieves many  belonged  to  a  class  who  are  not  brought 
under  the  Acts ;  shop  girls  and  the  like. 

He  thinks  there  will  always  be  a  lai-ge  class  of  concealed 
prostitutes. 

McDonald,  Mr.,  3d  witness  (Questions  10,097  to  10,340 
inclusive)  : 

Superintendent  of  Metropolitan  Police  at  Portsmouth 
from  April  1869. 

From  a  report  furnished  to  his  predecessor  he  finds  there 
were  in  September  1864,  1,791  women  on  the  town,  41  of 
these  under  1 6. 

At  Christmas  1869,  there  were  722  on  the  register,  as 
stated  by  Inspector  Westbrook. 

At  Christmas  18/0,  there  were  590  on  the  register, 
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In  1865,  515  examinations  of  women  are  reported 
under  the  Act ;  368  ca.ses  of  disease  are  returned.  The 
same  woman  if  diseased  twice  counts  as  two  cases. 

At  Christmas  1870,  11,429  examinations  are  reported 
for  the  year.  Fortnightly  examinations  were  only  in- 
stituted in  this  year. 

In  1869,  the  examinations  took  place  every  three 
weeks  ;  and  the  number  reported  was  9,037. 

Forty-three  women  were  married  off  the  register  in 
1869,  and  the  same  number  in  1870. 

Witness  has  never  observed  the  slightest  unwillingness 
in  women  to  be  examined.  Never  heard  one  of  them 
express  repugnance. 

It  is  the  detention  in  hospital  they  dislike,  not  the 
examination. 

The  conduct  of  the  women  in  hospital  is  generally 
good.  From  March  1869  to  May  1870  there  were  40 
cases  of  women  taken  before  the  magistrates  for  breach 
of  regulations,  attempting  to  leave  the  Lock  wards,  &c. 
From  the  end  of  May  to  the  present  time  only  four  such 
cases  have  occurred. 

No  complaint  has  ever  been  brought  against  any  of 
the  police  for  bringing  up  respectable  women.  One 
such  case  was  reported ;  but  when  investigated  turned 
out  on  the  evidence  of  the  supposed  complainant  to 
be  merely  an  idle  rumour  without  foundation. 

The  police  inspector  explains  the  nature  of  the 
voluntary  submission  to  fresh  women,  and  invites  them 
to  sign  it.  Sometimes  women  come  up  voluntarily, 
sometimes  are  brought  up  by  other  prostitutes.  The 
voluntary  submission  is  in  all  cases  read  and  carefully 
explained  to  them. 

The  number  of  prostitutes  underwent  great  diminu- 
tion in  1870,  as  witness  believes,  in  consequence  of  the 
operation  of  the  Acts. 

Many  women  engaged  in  some  occupation  or  trade 
are  deterred  from  prostitution  by  fear  of  periodical 
examinations.  Some  leave  the  district,  undoubtedly, 
for  districts  not  protected.  -The  population  of  Ports- 
mouth district  is  about  150,000. 

There  are  five  metropolitan  police  in  Portsmouth  for 
carrrying  out  the  Acts,  exclusive  of  wtness. 

Witness  is  the  superior  officer  of  other  men  carrying 
out  duties  connected  with  Crown  property.  He  has 
altogether  159  officers  and  men  under  him. 

Thirty  women  were  relieved  from  examination  in  one 
year.  A  woman  desiring  to  be  relieved  makes  an  applica- 
tion signed  by  another  witness — often  by  the  man  she  is 
going  to  live  with,  if  that  is  her  plea.  Pains  are  taken 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  her  statement.  The  other  day 
a  woman  applied  on  the  ground  that  she  was  giving  up 
prostitution ;  it  was  found  she  was  going  to  keep  a 
brothel.    The  application  was  refused. 

Under  the  Act  of  1866  a  woman  refused  relief  can 
appeal  to  the  magistrates.  No  appeal  of  any  sort  has 
been  made  to  the  magistrates  since  witness  has  been  in 
Portsmouth. 

The  term  used  in  the  Act  is  "  common  prostitute." 

Witness  considers  the  definition  of  those  words  is  any 
woman  who  obtains  her  living  or  supplements  her  living 
by  prostitution  to  any  person  who  likes  to  hire  her. 

He  offers  an  interesting  return  of  the  class  of  persons 
whom  the  women  have  married  during  the  last  two 
years : — private  in  Army  Service  Corps,  1 ;  marine 
artilleryman,  1 ;  royal  artillerymen,  2 ;  bandsman  in 
line  regiment,  1  ;  captain  in  mercantile  marine,  1  ;  com- 
mercial traveller,  1  ;  costermonger,  1 ;  excavator,  1  ; 
hawker,  1 ;  lieutenant  in  Royal  Navy,  1 ;  sub-lieutenant 
in  Royal  Navy,  1 ;  marine  light  infantry  privates,  8  ; 
painter,  1 ;  postman,  1  ;  railway  porter,  1 ;  seamen  of 
Royal  Navy,  24  ;  seaman  of  mercantile  marine,  1  ;  Ser- 
jeants in  line  regiments,  2 ;  private  soldiers,  29 ;  steward 
Royal  Navy,  1  ;  tailor,  1 ;  labourers,  5 ;  making  a  total  of 
86,  of  which  number  seven  have  since  returned  to  pros- 
titution. 

Witness  has  no  suggestion  to  make  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Act  further  than  extension  of  it.  When  the 
Channel  Fleet  returns  from  Portland,  where  it  lay  a 
long  time,  disease  in  Haslar  Hospital  increases  very 
much. 

He  does  not  think  any  advantage  would  result  from  the 
Act  being  worked  by  the  local  police.  No  jealousy  exists 
between  the  local  and  the  metropolitan  police. 

He  would  prefer  stipendiary  magistrates  to  work  the 
Act. 

He  does  not  think  the  women  have  the  slightest  sense 
of  degradation  in  being  subjected  to  examination.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  women  should  object  to  being 
examined  in  presence  of  one  of  their  own  sex,  in  the 
kindest  manner  by  a  medical  gentleman,  when  that  very 


night  they  perhaps  allow  a  half-drunken  ruffian  to  do 

anything  he  likes  with  them  for  a  shilling. 

A  voluntary  submission  is  always  signed  at  Ports- 
mouth for  12  months.  Women  are  told  they  can  sign 
for  any  time  they  like ;  and  are  encouraged  to  reheve 
themselves  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  by  ceasing  to 
be  prostitutes.  The  regulation  respecting  the  relief  is 
posted  up  in  two  places  in  the  waiting  room. 

He  considers  the  third  clause  of  the  Act  of  1869, 
enabling  women  to  be  detained  for  five  days  if  not  in  a 
condition  to  be  examined,  very  necessary.  A  large 
number  of  them  are  diseased,  and  it  was  found  they 
made  use  of  their  condition  to  avoid  periodical  exami- 
nation, failing  to  come  again  until  they  had  the  same 
pretext.  This  was  not  from  any  dislike  of  examination, 
but  to  avoid  detention  in  hospital. 


TWENTY-THIRD  DAY.— 6th  March  1871. 
Green,  Miss  (Questions  10,341  to  10,580  inclusive) : 

Is  matron  of  Portsmouth  Hospital.  She  was  superinten- 
dent of  the  Lock  wards  for  three  years,  ever  since  the 
Act  came  into  operation,  until  last  June. 

Witness  goes  daily  through  the  Lock  wards. 

There  are  75  women  at  present  in  the  Lock  wards — 
120  beds.  In  June  1868  they  had  122  cases  in  hospital. 
For  a  year  and  a  half  the  l)eds  continued  full.  There 
were  not  more  than  four  or  five  empty.  The  patients  fell 
off  at  the  commencement  of  1870  ;  sometimes  they  had 
30  or  40  beds  empty. 

In  June  1868,  when  the  Acts  were  first  introduced  in 
Portsmouth,  the  character  of  disease  was  very  bad. 
Some  were  dreadful  cases.  Some  were  discharged  as 
incurable.  Women  are  generally  detained  from  four- 
teen days  to  two  months. 

The  number  of  cases  in  the  wards  last  Saturday  was 
75  or  79.  The  class  of  women  brought  in  at  first  was 
very  low,  dirty  and  wretched.  There  were  many  young 
girls  among  them,  more  than  at  present.  They  have 
had  girls  as  young  as  13^. 

Witness  is  always  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  the 
women.  Women  are  always  offered  opportunities  of 
retvirning  to  their  friends  or  going  to  a  Home.  They 
have  had  many  favourable  cases.  One  year  they  sent 
100,  another  year  over  100.  Of  course  some  relapse. 
She  has  often  had  letters  from  women  since.  They 
constantly  prefer  going  to  a  Home  to  being  sent  to  their 
friends.  They  are  afraid  of  having  their  past  life  cast 
up  at  them.  In  the  Portsmouth  Home  detention  is  not 
compulsory. 

In  other  Homes  women  are  kept  two  years  before 
being  sent  to  situations. 

The  work  in  the  Home  is  washing,  house  cleaning, 
needlework,  mending,  cooking,  and  all  kinds  of  house 
works  to  train  them  for  servants. 

Many  go  to  situations  and  turn  out  very  well.  Per- 
haps a  quarter  of  them  eventually  come  back  to  hospital, 
diseased. 

Witness  finds  more  women  are  reclaimed  when  the 
wards  get  thinner.  She  observed  a  decrease,  in  the  first 
year,  when  a  good  many  of  the  older  prostitutes  came 
into  hospital. 

She  finds  from  15  to  21  the  most  hopeful  age.  She 
much  desires  the  means  of  classifying  the  women,  believing 
many  more  would  have  been  saved,  had  it  been  possible 
to  separate  them. 

She  believes  many  women  are  prevented  from  reform- 
ing by  receiving  letters. 

Newspapers,  &c.,  are  sent  them,  the  "  Police  News," 
the  "  London  Journal,"  and  the  like. 

Witness  wishes  they  had  better  books  supplied. 
She  would  not  confine  them  to  pious  books ;  would 
give  them  interesting  tales,  &c. 

She  does  not  think  they  would  read  tracts.  She  supplies 
them  with  some  on  Sunday. 

The  hospital  is  defective  in  convenience  for  religious 
services.  No  place  is  set  apart  for  such.  She  wishes 
they  had  a  room  for  that  purpose,  which  might  be  used 
as  a  workroom  on  week  days. 

There  is  great  mitigation  in  severity  of  disease. 
Women  are  hardly  ever  now  confined  to  bed.  They  are 
much  improved  in  conduct  and  cleanliness. 

Witness  would  have  girls  under  16  or  17  compelled  to 
go  to  a  reformatory.  They  often  will  not  stay  with 
their  friends.  In  many  cases  they  dread  being  scoffed 
at. 

She  never  heard  of  the  women  objecting  to  examina- 
tion. She  thinks  they  are  really  so  low  that  they  do  not 
mind  it. 
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Witness  knows  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Acts  was 
signed  by  the  women  in  hospital.  No  influence  was  used 
to  obtain  signatiu-es.  She  believes  if  it  could  have  been 
left  till  next  day,  nearly  everyone  would  have  signed  it. 
It  was  all  done  in  an  hour. 

Women  are  supplied  with  clothing  in  hospital.  A 
blue  dress,  shoes  and  stockings,  and  linen,  changed  twice 
a  week. 

There  are  ten  separate  wards  on  the  lock  side  of 
the  hospital,  all  communicating  with  each  other. 

Witness  thinks  the  returns  quoted  of  women  reclaimed 
not  correct.    She  feels  certain  there  were  many  more. 

There  is  no  agency  for  reclaiming  women  in  hospital 
beyond  the  superintendent  and  the  chaplain.  A  lady, 
Mrs.  Colebrooke,  visits  them  occasionally. 

No  bible  or  missionary  women  are  allowed  to  visit  the 
wards.  Witness  thinks  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
their  doing  so,  but  would  not  have  them  open  to  any 
one. 

She  believes  the  women  would  be  very  sorry  if  the 
wards  were  closed.  When  there  was  a  report  that  this 
was  possible,  at  the  time  of  their  signing  the  petition,  the 
women  said,  "  What  will  become  of  us.  We  shall  be  as 
we  were  before,  dying  with  no  one  to  care  for  us." 

Under  the  voluntary  system  she  has  heard  that  the 
arrival  of  a  ship  or  a  regiment  would  empty  all  the  beds 
in  an  hour. 

One  girl  has  been  15  times  in  hospital  in  the  course  of 
•  four  years.  She  has  been  sent  to  Mrs.  Colebrooke's 
Home,  but  only  stayed  a  month. 

The  examining  rooms  are  private  enough,  but  the 
public  approach  to  them  is  a  great  disadvantage. 

Not  many  of  the  better  class  of  prostitutes  come  to 
the  hospital.  They  are  very  well  behaved  as  a  rule,  but 
not  more  educated  than  the  poorer  ones ;  some  cannot 
read  or  ^vrite. 

There  are  not  often  refractory  cases  now. 

Witness  considers  there  is  no  danger  of  any  woman 
being  taken  up  as  a  prostitute,  unless  there  were  several 
concurrent  marks  of  her  position. 

The  girls  are  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  in  the 
Home. 

It  is  not  the  practice  to  cut  the  women's  hair  off  in 
reformatories ;  nor  in  the  hospital. 

The  statements  of  women  are  not  certainly  truthful ; 
but  witness  thinks  they  cannot  deceive  you  long  if  you 
are  in  constant  intercourse  with  them. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY.— 10th  March  1871. 

Parsons,  Mr.  E.  K.,  M.R.C.S.  (Questions  10,511  to 
10,959  inclusive) : 

Visiting  Surgeon  to  Portsmouth  Lock  Hospital  since 
October  1866. 

Witness  gave  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject. 

He  takes  now  even  a  more  favourable  vie\v'  of  the  Acts 
than  he  entertained  at  that  time.  The  grounds  of  this 
opinion  are  the  improvem_ent  in  the  conduct  of  women, 
diminution  of  disease,  and  decrease  in  virulence  of  type. 

Cases  of  disease  were  met  with  when  the  Acts  first 
came  into  operation  which  are  now  unknown,  including 
aggravated  forms  of  secondary  symptoms. 

Women  being  now  periodically  examined,  the  presence 
of  disease  is  detected  in  its  early  stages. 

There  are  five  examination  days  in  the  week  at  Ports- 
mouth.   Each  woman  is  examined  once  a  fortnight. 

Witness  considers  the  fortnightly  examination  a 
necessity. 

Some  of  the  women  who  now  come  up  for  examination 
have  done  so  from  the  commencement  of  the  Acts. 

There  are  not  so  many  young  girls  as  formerly.  The 
number  of  women  examined  fluctuates ;  the  average  for 
some  months  was  50  or  60  daily ;  it  is  less  now,  perhaps 
in  5  days  about  230  or  240. 

About  two  to  three  women  are  sent  to  hospital  out  of 
the  daily  average  of  50  or  60  examined.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Acts  fully  double  that  number  were  sent. 

Witness  imagines  that  there  is  more  disease  existing  in 
the  army  and  navy  than  among  civihans.  The  enforced 
celibacy  of  soldiers  has  something  to  do  with  this. 

He  considers  it  certainly  desirable  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  Acts  that  soldiers  and  sailors  should  be  subject  to  ex- 
amination as  well  as  women. 

He  has  heard  that  military  medical  men  object  to  the 
examination  of  soldiers,  chiefly  as  a  disagreeable  duty ; 
but  never  heard  of  any  who  did  not  admit  that  it  was 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  Acts.  He  believes  it  has 
recently  been  adopted  to  a  great  extent  in  the  navy  by 
orders  of  the  Admiralty. 


The  whole  corps  of  Marine  Artillery  was  suddenly  ex- 
amined some  time  ago.  A  number  were  found  to  be 
diseased. 

The  women  showed  a  certain  reluctance  to  examination 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Acts.  For  along  time  there 
has  been  no  difficulty.  Witness  believes  they  would 
sincerely  regret  the  repeal  of  the  Acts. 

He  knew  the  Lock  Hospital  under  the  voluntary 
system.  There  was  great  difficulty  in  inducing  women 
to  remain  till  they  were  cured. 

They  went  out  on  the  arrival  of  a  ship,  a  regiment,  &c., 
in  a  condition  to  communicate  disease;  and  in  a  few 
days  applied  for  re-admission. 

It  may  be  necessary  sometimes  to  detain  women  nine 
months. 

Disease  acts  very  differently  on  different  constitutions. 

He  thinks  there  is  now  no  girl  attending  for  examina- 
tion younger  than  15.  Women  who  attend  regularly  are 
chiefly  between  18  and  40. 

He  would  reduce  the  publicity  of  the  working  of  the 
Acts,  by  multiplying  places  of  examination,  and  render- 
ing them  as  private  and  convenient  as  possible  to  the 
women. 

He  would  lessen  the  number  of  examination  days  in  the 
week,  and  hold  examinations  at  early  hours.  One  of  the 
hours  at  present  appointed  is  the  working  men's  dinner 
time,  when  numbers  are  passing  to  and  fro. 

The  50  or  60  daily  women  come  to  one  waiting  room. 
There  is  no  power  of  separating  classes.  This  is  much 
to  be  regretted. 

Three  hours  daily  are  allowed  for  examination.  Two 
hours  are  amply  sufficient  to  examine  50  or  60  women. 

You  cannot  believe  the  women's  assertions.  When 
they  represent  themselves  as  unfit  for  examination  the 
nurse  verifies  the  statement.  When  found  to  be  true,  if 
the  police  have  good  reason  to  believe  the  women  diseased 
she  is  detained  under  the  "five  day  clause."  Two  thirds 
are  found  to  be  diseased  when  in  a  condition  to  be  ex- 
amined. 

Witness  would  certainly  deem  it  expedient  to  retain 
the  "  five  day  clause." 

He  would  approve  of  young  girls  being  sent  com- 
pulsorily  to  reformatories ;  thinks  it  would  save  many. 

Employment  in  hospital  is  very  desirable  for  women. 
If  slightly  remunerative  still  more  so.  Witness  would 
give  them  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  earn  their  living  if 
they  reform.  The  great  defect  of  reformatories  is  that 
they  offer  no  future  for  girls  but  domestic  service. 
Many  return  to  the  streets  through  being  taunted  in 
service  with  their  former  position. 

Witness  would  have  them  taught  tailoring,  shirt- 
making,  and  various  light  employments — basket  making, 
for  instance. 

Many  prostitutes  are  drawn  from  the  class  of  domestic 
servants. 

Clandestine  prostitution  is  an  active  agent  in  propa- 
gating disease.  He  thinks  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of 
clandestine  prostitution  in  Portsmouth,  but  that  it  is 
on  the  decrease. 

Many  young  girls,  and  many  married  women,  wives 
of  sailors,  &c.,  are  deterred  by  the  fear  of  coming  on  the 
police  register. 

Witness  believes  disease  has  much'  diminished  at 
Portsmouth.  He  is  aware  that  parliamentary  returns 
represent  that  the  percentage  of  venereal  disease  in  the 
army  and  navy  is  by  no  means  so  small  at  Portsmouth  as 
at  other  stations.  He  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  the 
Acts  were  put  in  force  in  Portsmouth  later  than  in 
other  places. 

The  condition  of  the  women  is  much  ameliorated. 
Witness  considers  the  extension  of  the  Acts  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  measure.  By  success  he  means 
reduction  of  disease. 

He  does  not  see  that  moral  harm  results  from  the  Acts. 

He  does  not  believe  that  men  are  encouraged  to  commit 
sin  by  a  sense  of  safety ;  thinks  they  do  not  calculate. 

He  thinks  women  do  not  feel  degraded  by  examination. 
They  are  in  a  very  low  moral  condition ;  they  scarcely 
recognize  prostitution  as  a  sin.  Many  have  gone  into  it 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  for  a  livelihood. 

He  does  not  see  how  examination,  carried  out  with  the 
utmost  delicacy,  should  harden  a  woman  who,  out  of 
doors,  will  subject  herself  to  any  rudeness  and  roughness. 

Witness  would  have  merchant  seamen  examined. 

He  does  not  see  how  inspection  could  be  extended  to 
the  civil  population. 

Much  has  been  done  in  Portsmouth  to  improve  the 
morals  of  soldiers  and  sailors  by  reading  rooms  and  other 
institutions. 
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There  r.re  better  regulations  regarding  the  pay  of 
sailors.  Sailors  avail  themselves  largely  of  the  Sailors' 
Home. 

Witness  always  inquires  of  police  before  examining  a 
woman  whether  she  has  signed  her  submission. 

He  mentioned  in  his  previous  evidence  that  there  were 
children  as  young  as  12  in  the  prostitute  class.  There 
are  none  now  so  young. 

The  certificate  of  examination  was  withdrawn  from 
women  by  the  Act  of  \8G'.),  because  it  was  known  they 
used  these  documents  as  a  proof  of  their  being  safe. 

This  was  objectionable  as  an  invitation  to  increase  of 
prostitution. 

Witness  considers  prostitution  a  necessary  evil,  but 
would  not  throw  out  invitations  to  it. 

He  had  a  case  of  a  woman  brought  up  for  examination 
on  false  accusation.  The  case  was  investigated  by  order 
of  the  Admiralty.  It  was  shown  that  the  woman  had  come 
out  of  a  brothel  intoxicated,  and  had  in  that  state 
accosted  a  policeman.  The  woman  was  told  that  she 
had  drawn  the  inconvenience  on  herself,  though  she  was 
evidently  not  a  ])rostitute. 

Being  asked  if  the  stringency  of  the  Acts  may  not  drive 
some  women  who  are  only  in  a  state  of  "  semi-prostitu- 
tion "  into  the  life  as  a  profession ;  witness  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  effect  is  more  often  to  deter  them. 

He  does  not  think  the  police  could  ever  go  after  a  girl  in 
this  position  to  a  shop  or  ])lace  of  employment.  Police 
do  not  order  the  women  for  examination  till  convinced 
they  are  regular  prostitutes. 

He  does  not  think  there  is  much  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing the  contagious  nature  of  a  sore. 

There  maybe  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  occasionally 
between  surgeons,  only  involving  a  short  delay  in 
decision. 

Women  discharged  do  sometimes  return  again  shortly; 
this  does  not  imply  that  they  were  m-ongly  discharged ; 
gonorrhoea  is  liable  to  these  relapses. 

The  death-rate  among  prostitutes  is  by  no  means  high. 

Questioned  as  to  the  moi-al  harm  in  making  sin  more 
safe;  witness  admits  that  certain  precautions  may  be 
taken  by  sinners  which  will  effectually  obviate  the  risk 
of  contagion;  in  these  cases  the  sin  is  unpunished.  The 
misfortune  and  horror  of  the  disease  is,  that  it  often 
])unishes  those  who  have  not  sinned,  as  in  the  case  of 
innocent  children,  nurses,  and  medical  men. 

He  has  recommended  women  leaving  hos])ital  to  pro- 
tect themselves  by  cleanliness  and  the  use  of  astringent 
lotions. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  frequent  the  lowest  class  of  pros- 
titutes, having  but  small  command  of  money. 

Mr.  Miller,  2d  witness  (Questions  10,9G0  to  11,076 
inclusive) : 

Has  been  in  business  as  an  undertaker,  in  Portsmouth, 
for  21  years.  He  is  employed  by  the  mihtary  authorities 
and  guardians  of  the  Portsea  Island  union. 

Witness  buries  800  persons  per  annum  on  an  average. 
The  largest  proportion  are  children. 

Women  of  the  town  are  almost  invariably  buried  by 
the  parish. 

Within  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  number  of  deaths 
of  these  women  is  much  diminished.  It  is  two-thirds 
less  than  formerly. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Acts  the  health  of 
this  class  is  much  improved.  Witness  has  buried  as 
many  as  50  or  60  in  a  year;  now  does  not  bury  above 
15  or  20,  Their  children  do  not  die  as  they  used.  For- 
merly prostitutes'  children  were  almost  always  born 
diseased,  and  died  early. 

During  the  last  10  years  the  deaths  have  decreased. 
Women  now  marry  sailors  and  soldiers  constantly.  For- 
merly, being  generally  diseased,  men  were  afraid  to 
marry  them. 

The  health  of  the  town  generally  is  improved.  It 
stands  now  almost  first  in  this  respect.  Witness  attri- 
butes this  improvement  in  great  measure  to  the  operation 
of  the  Acts. 

Tlie  Act  has  only  been  in  operation  three  years,  but 
women  went  to  hospital,  under  the  voluntary  system,  as 
long  as  six  years  ago.  The  behaviour  and  appearance  of 
the  women  are  improved.  Many  brothels  are  closed. 
There  are  fewer  very  young  girls,  and  less  clandestine 
prostitution. 

He  offered  himself  voluntarily  as  a  witness;  was 
spoken  to  on  the  subject  by  inspector  Westbrook. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  the  town  about 
the  Act.  Its  opponents  imagine  its  powers  are  arbitrary, 
and  might  be  unjustly  used. 


Witness  has  made  inquiries  about  supposed  cases  of 
oppression  under  the  Act ;  has  never  been  able  to  find 
an  authentic  case.  He  does  not  think  the  Acts  have  any 
immoral  effect  by  making  men  feel  safer.  That  makes 
little  difference.  A  sailor  with  money  in  his  pocket,  or  a 
soldier  on  leave,  picks  up  the  first  woman  he  meets. 

He  believes  the  women  generally  behave  well  after  they 
are  married. 

Disease  is  much  mitigated.  Women  look  now  strong 
healthy  girls.  They  formerly  went  about  like  ghosts, 
often  disfigured  and  mutilated  by  disease. 

Witness  buries  all  the  women  who  die  in  hospital :  10 
or  12  last  year  died  in  hospital,  and  perhaps  three  or 
four  outside.  Some  other  undertakers  may  bury  some 
of  those  who  die  outside. 

He  does  not  think  police  returns  can  be  accurate  as  to 
the  deaths.  They  have  no  record  of  women  taken  off 
the  register  who  die  with  their  friends,  or  have  gone  to 
the  workhouse. 

He  buried  30  or  40  women  himself  in  186/.  If  the 
police  return  of  deaths  in  that  year  is  seven,  he  supposes 
that  figure  refers  only  to  women  who  died  in  hospital. 

Women  generally  died  of  dropsy  and  consumption  ; 
syphilis  generally  leads  to  those  complaints. 

Meetings  have  been  held  by  ojiponents  of  the  Acts,  Dr. 
Langley  and  Mrs.  Butler.  Witness  thinks  they  did 
much  harm  ;  he  was  very  sorry  to  see  respectable  young 
women  present. 

The  feeling  of  the  upper  class  of  tradesmen  in  Ports- 
mouth is  highly  favourable  to  the  Acts. 

Witness  is  convinced  that  they  have  done  great  good  ^ 
in  Portsmouth. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  DAY.— 11th  March  18/1. 

Westbrook,  Jas.,  Inspector  of  Metropolitan  Police  at 
Portsmouth.    (Questions  11,0/7  to  11,53,9  inclusive)  : 

Witness  has  been  charged  with  the  execution  of  these 
Acts  since  I)ecem])er  1864. 

He  had  been  in  Portsmouth  since  1860,  on  the  force 
of  the  police  employed  to  jirevent  embezzlement  of 
stores. 

Previous  to  December  1864,  he  went  round  by  order 
of  Sir  R.  Mayne  and  took  an  account  of  the  women  sup- 
posed to  be  diseased. 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  persons  di  seased. 

In  1865  he  took  an  account  of  the  prostitutes,  by  name, 
going  from  house  to  house  throughout  the  district,  in- 
cluding Portsmouth,  Gosport,  and  Portsea.  He  did  it  in 
about  a  week.  He  found  about  78!)  prostitutes,  and 
about  208  or  209  brothels.  In  December  1864,  on  the 
first  proceeding  under  the  Act,  30  women  were  brought 
up,  18  found  diseased. 

In  1866  the  new  Act  passed,  and  a  visiting  surgeon 
was  appointed.  Witness  used  to  explain  the  summons 
to  the  women,  and  tell  them  they  might  go  before  a 
magistrate  and  have  their  cases  heard,  or  go  voluntarily 
to  examination.  They  all  took  the  latter  course.  He 
took  steps  to  ascertain  prostitution  always  before  bringing 
up  women.  He  never  acted  on  information  until  certain 
of  its  truth.    He  knew  all  the  women ;  had  no  difficulty. 

Women  made  no  opposition  to  examination.  Some- 
times they  delayed  to  attend  on  account  of  weather,  or 
clothes  not  being  ready,  or  from  drunkejiness. 

No  common  prostitute  can  escape  the  police  in  Ports- 
mouth district.  Other  women  would  inform  from 
jealousy.  Witness  would  not  act  on  their  information 
without  obtaining  other  proofs. 

Police  do  not  meddle  with  women  living  with  one 
man.  He  has  not  summoned  any  woman  before  the  magis- 
trates for  refusing  to  attend  for  her  examination  since 
June  1869. 

Many  young  girls  are  prostitutes.  The  youngest  on  the 
register  now  is  about  16;  formerly  there  were  many 
younger.  He  thinks  the  only  fault  of  the  Acts  is  that  it 
gives  these  young  girls  too  much  encouragement.  Young 
girls  are  almost  sure  to  take  disease  and  go  to  hospital, 
where  they  are  ruined.  There  are  no  means  of  separating 
the  young  girls  in  the  wards  from  the  older  women. 
There  are  perhaps  60  or  70  bad  characters  there  at  once, 
and  the  conversation  is  dreadful. 

A  young  girl  of  18,  now  in  hospital,  has  been  there  17 
times.  Her  mother,  a  respectable  woman,  tried  seven 
times  to  reclaim  her. 

Witness  thinks  many  girls  have  been  reclaimed  under 
the  Acts,  but  not  as  many  as  ought  to  have  been.  "  The 
hospital  is  the  ruination  of  the  Acts  in  Portsmouth." 

Girls  often  come  up  for  examination,  with  men.  He 
has  seen  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Navy  with  a  girl.  Some- 
times they  come  in  traps. 
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The  present  arrangement  brings  a  stream  of  prostitutes 
from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  four  miles  through  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares.  Witness  would  remedy  this  by 
more  examining-rooms,  nearer  the  women's  residences, 
one  especially  at  Gosport,  from  whence  the  women  have 
to  cross  the  sea.  He  thinks  the  Acts  have  a  deterrent 
effect  on  occasional  prostitution.  Women  are  afraid  of 
the  other  women.  Sailors  wives  are  afraid  of  coming 
under  the  Act.  Witness  has  had  letters  from  seamen 
inquiring  whether  women  receiving  their  half-pay  have 
been  in  hospital.  He  does  not  answer  such  letters  ;  but 
knows  women  have  had  their  pay  stopped  on  this  ac- 
count. 

Diseased  women  come  in  voluntarily  from  the  country. 
One  came  from  Horsham  lately,  sent  by  the  relieving 
officers. 

Fresh  women  are  generally  girls  who  have  gone  astray 
elsewhere,  or  who  follow  some  soldier  or  sailor.  'I'hey  go 
and  live  at  Ijrothels,  and  come  on  the  register. 

Certain  public-houses  are  used  as  brothels  at  any  time 
of  day.  Witness  watched  one  of  them  a  fortnight  ago ; 
40  couples  went  in ;  one  woman  with  six  different  men. 
Clandestine  ])rostitutes  frequent  these  places.  Coffee 
shops  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

One  of  these  houses  was  summoned.  The  case  fell  to 
the  ground  from  the  difficulty  of  jjroving  that  the  per- 
sons occupying  the  beds  were  really  prostitutes. 

Witness  does  not  think  public-houses  are  diminished. 
Many  licenses  ha\'e  been  taken  away  from  the  low  beer- 
houses, where  girls  lived .  Women  pay  different  rents, 
2*.  6d.,  3s.  ;  second  class  women  5s. ;  bettermost  class 
about  106'.  per  week.  Some  brothels  board  them.  In 
one,  the  bettermost  class  pay  11.  Is.,  in  another  9s.  per 
week.  Girls  always  become  indebted  to  the  brothel 
keepers,  who  thus  get  a  hold  upon  thera. 

Women  are  now  in  better  health,  better  clothed,  and 
better  behaved. 

They  have  more  chance  of  getting  out  of  the  life.  Men 
often  marry  them  now. 

Witness  knows  many  who  have  married  and  remained 
perfectly  respectable  women. 

Some  marry  well.  He  knows  two  who  married  officers 
in  ai'my  and  navy. 

Working  men  live  with  these  women,  but  do  not  marry 
them  so  much  as  soldiers.  Soldiers  marry  to  get  them 
on  the  strength  of  the  army,  where  they  get  washing,  and 
earn  a  living. 

A  woman  is  always  asked,  when  she  leaves  the  hospital, 
if  she  is  going  back  to  the  streets.  If  so,  she  has  to 
come  again  in  14  days  for  examination.  If  she  will  go 
to  her  friends,  she  is  sent  to  them,  and  witness  loses  sight 
of  her. 

In  1869,  102  women  were  sent  to  friends;  18  came 
back  on  the  register. 

In  18/0,  130  women  were  discharged  from  the  register; 
25  came  back. 

Solicitation  is  as  bad  as  ever  in  some  parts  of  Ports- 
mouth. 

The  metropolitan  police  have  no  power  of  interfering 
with  this.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  local  police  to  do  so. 

Patients  in  the  Lock  wards  communicate  with  men 
passing  by  hallooing  to  them  out  of  the  windows.  The 
matron  does  her  best,  but  has  no  power  to  prevent  this. 
She  is  not  supported  in  any  way. 

The  hospital  is  governed  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen. 

Women  used  to  complain  of  being  insulted  in  the 
streets  on  their  way  to  examination.  This  is  not  as  bad 
as  it  was. 

Witness  knows  12  cases  of  girls  who  live  with  their 
parents  and  support  them  by  their  prostitution.  The 
parents  are  working  people.  Prostitutes  are  as  a  rule 
very  honest.  There  is  no  thieving  in  hospital.  Women 
dislike  the  confinement  of  hospital.  They  would  not 
voluntarily  come  in  unless  very  badly  diseased. 

There  have  been  590  women  on  the  register  since 
Christmas.  Witness  "lost  140 last  year."  1,0.92  women 
were  registered  in  18/0.  The  register  form  is  a  sort  of 
debtor  and  creditor  account.  So  many  come  and  so 
many  go.  The  average  on  the  register  at  one  time  was 
about  620.    It  has  diminished  in  the  last  year. 

The  habits  of  soldiers  and  sailors  are  much  improved 
since  the  operation  of  the  Acts.  They  do  not  sleep  in 
brothels  when  on  shore.  Police  supervision  of  brothels 
deters  them.  Also,  the  accommodation  of  Sailors'  Home 
has  greatly  increased.  Mr.  Thorne,  the  superintendent, 
returns  the  beds  occupied  in  1863  as  8,345.  In  1870 
the  number  was  17,253. 

Mrs.  Miller,  secretary  to  the  society  for  opposing  the 
Acts  at  Portsmouth,  said  she  had  a  very  bad  case  against 
the  Acts ,  of  ill-treatment  of  a  soldier's  sister  by  a  policeman . 
The  soldier  knocked  down  policeman,  and  was  sentenced 
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by  court-martial  to  14  days'  imprisonment.  Mrs.  Miller 
told  witness  that  if  the  Acts  were  not  repealed,  the 
soldiers  were  determined  to  mutiny.  An  article  on  the 
subject  appeared  in  the  "  Daily  Telegraph."  Witness 
made  inquiries,  and  found  that  no  such  thing  had 
happened.  A  soldier  would  not  be  tried  by  court-martial 
for  assaulting  policeman  ;  he  would  be  brought  before  a 
magistrate. 

iVIany  prostitutes  are  sent  into  hospital  with  child.  In 
general  they  are  sent  to  the  union  before  birth  of  children. 
There  is  no  accommodation  in  hospital  for  lying-in 
women. 

The  Acts  came  into  operation  in  Portsmouth  practically 
in  February  1869.  In  that  year  was  commenced  the 
periodical  examination  (21  days)  and  in  1870  the  fort- 
nightly e.xamination  was  instituted.  The  whole  of  the 
women  were  first  put  on  the  register  in  1869. 

The  women  are  not  hostile  to  the  Acts.  They  would 
regret  their  repeal. 

All  their  grievance  is  having  to  come  so  far  to  hospital, 
especially  on  wet  days. 

Witness  suggests  three  imi)rovenients  of  the  Acts. 
Classification  of  women ;  multiplication  of  places  for 
examination  ;  and  better  hospital  regulations.  He  does 
not  think  the  effect  of  the  Acts  is  to  attract  any  but 
diseased  women  from  the  country  into  the  town. 

There  were  27  beds  in  hospital  under  the  voluntary 
system ;  he  believes  they  were  always  full. 

Cases  often  occur  of  women  being  brought  up  on  in- 
formation as  diseased,  and  discharged  by  the  surgeon  as 
free  from  disease. 

Witness  believes  the  doctors  are  sometimes  mistaken. 
Women  have  methods  of  deceiving  the  doctor  by 
syringing,  &c. 

He  considers  periodical  examinations  necessary  to  put 
down  the  worst  forms  of  disease ;  but  thinks  they  do  not 
tell  much  on  gonorrhoea. 

All  the  disease  is  among  young  women.  He  would 
fine  brothel  keepers  severely  for  letting  a  room  to  a  girl 
under  18  ;  and  for  harbouring  any  diseased  prostitutes. 

Section  36,  Act  35th  of  Victoria,  for  penalties  on 
knowingly  harbouring  diseased  women,  &e.,  has  only 
been  enforced  in  two  cases,  owing  to  difficulty  of  con- 
viction. When  informed  that  such  a  woman  in  their 
house  is  suspected  of  being  diseased,  the  brothel 
keepers  turn  her  out  on  the  streets  to  avoid  the  penalty. 

If  proof  of  guilty  knowledge  were  not  required,  and  it 
were  simply  an  offence  to  harbour  diseased  prostitutes, 
witness  believes  these  brothel  keepers  would  send  diseased 
women  to  hospital  for  fear  of  the  penalty. 

Compulsory  detention  in  hospital  is  necessary.  Other- 
wise women  would  leave  uncuved  on  the  arrival  of  a  ship 
or  a  "  fancy  man." 

If  the  suggested  amendment  of  clause  36  passed,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  confine  the  women  to  particular 
brothels  as  residences  ;  otherwise  they  would  go  and  live 
in  coffee  shops  and  defeat  it. 

Witness  accounts  for  the  decrease  of  women  on  the 
register  at  the  end  of  1870  by  the  fact  that  the  Acts 
had  made  them  healthier,  and  mpny  of  them  had  taken 
the  opportunities  given  them  of  leaving  the  life.  Some 
had  left  the  district. 

He  should  say  not  as  many  as  90  per  cent,  of  the 
women  taken  off  the  register  at  Portsmouth  were 
reformed. 

The  great  bulk  of  prostitutes  remain  on  the  streets  a 
very  short  time.  He  has,  however,  known  women  on  the 
town  for  20  years. 

In  1864,  when  first  the  Acts  came  into  operation, 
the  women  fled  from  Portsmouth.  They  fancied  they 
were  to  be  sent  to  prison  v/hen  the  summonses  were 
served. 

Women  often  follow  a  particular  regiment.  Witness 
heard  from  one  girl  that  she  had  been  in  all  the  Lock 
wards,  London,  Plymouth,  the  Curragh,  and  everywhere 
else. 

He  is  not  sure  that  disease  has  diminished  since  1864. 

When  a  girl  comes  up  for  examination,  two  or  three 
companions  will  go  with  her  ;  so  that  if  50  are  going  up, 
perhaps  you  will  have  100  or  more  passing  through  the 
sti'eets.  It  is  a  very  bad  example  for  young  girls  of 
14  or  15  who  see  them  and  make  inquiries. 

Witness  thinks  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  exami- 
nation rooms  in  quiet  places  near  their  residences,  which 
the  surgeon  could  visit  by  turns. 

Brothels  are  visited  daily  by  the  police,  either  to  serve 
women  with  notices  to  attend  for  examination,  or  to 
ascertain  why  certain  women  failed  to  attend,  &c. 

The  reason  the  Acts  were  not  brought  into  operation 
at  Portsmouth  till  the  end  of  1869  was  that  there  was  no 
hospital  accommodation. 
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People  in  Portsmouth  mostly  approve  of  the  Acts, 
and  the  respectable  inhabitants  would  much  regret  their 
repeal. 

Witness  thinks  periodical  examinations  do  harden  the 
women,  chiefly  from  the  exposure  to  insult,  and  ad- 
vertisement of  their  profession  in  going  through  the 
streets. 

He  does  not  think  the  women  consider  that  the  Acts 
recognize  their  position,  and  never  heard  that  they  think 
themselves  set  apart  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  DAY.— 11th  March  1871. 

HoPGOOD,  Mr.,  2d  witness  (Questions  11,540  to  11,770 
inclusive) : 

Has  been  resident  siu-geon  of  lock  hospital  at  Ports- 
mouth for  about  19  months,  since  the  Acts  came  into 
operation. 

He  had  previously  had  experience  in  London  at  St. 
Bartliolomev/'s,  and  at  the  Great  Northern  Hospital. 

He  was  struck  on  going  to  Portsmouth  by  the  milder 
character  of  disease.  The  cases  were  not  as  bad  as  those 
in  London  ;  were  mostly  syphilis. 

Women  are  detained  in  hospital  for  various  periods, 
from  10  days  or  a  fortnight  upwards. 

The  hospital  accommodation  consists  of  120  beds. 
Occupation  fluctuates  a  good  deal,  the  average  is  about 
90. 

Disease,  especially  syphilis,  has  mitigated  still  more 
during  his  experience  of  Port^smouth.  The  number  of 
cases  has  not  much  decreased. 

Witness's  early  experience  of  the  Southampton  cases 
was  excessively  bad.  These  have  much  improved  through 
the  working  of  the  Act. 

He  attaches  great  importance  to  periodical  examina- 
tion. 

The  bad  Southampton  cases  were  those  of  long  standing. 

A  girl  under  19  yesterday  came  into  hospital  for  the 
seventeenth  time.  She  had  been  fovir  years  on  the  town. 
Witness  thinks  there  should  be  some  legislation  to  pre- 
vent prostitution  in  girls  under  16  or  17-  He  would 
have  a  reformatory  attached  to  each  hospital. 

Girls  are  much  im])roved  in  appearance  and  decency  as 
well  as  in  general  health. 

The  hospital  arrangements  are  not  good.  The  situa- 
tion is  too  public,  the  wards  too  large.  There  is  no 
power  of  separating  the  young  girls  from  the  older  women. 
Witness  would  have  the  hospital  directly  under  the 
Admiralty  or  Home  Office,  and  a  separate  staff  for  the 
Lock  side,  distinct  from  the  civil  side.  The  Lock  matron 
is  at  present  under  the  matron  of  the  civil  side.  Double 
the  number  of  nurses  are  needed. 

Employment  for  women  in  hospital  is  very  desirable. 
There  is  no  workroom,  and  little  to  do  except  talking  and 
reading  novels,  &c. 

A  great  many  letters  ai-e  received  and  sent  out  by  the 
women  without  any  check  or  examination.  This  is  un- 
desirable. The  nurses  try  to  stop  the  women  from 
looking  out  of  the  windows.  They  report  them  to  witness. 
He  stops  their  beer  or  imposes  some  slight  punishment. 
The  women  are  orderly  on  tlie  whole.  The  committee  of 
management  is  elected  from  the  subscribers.  Three  of 
the  medical  staff  are  on  the  committee  ex  officio.  Com- 
plaints must  go  to  the  Admiralty  through  the  committee. 

Witness  does  not  think  the  effect  of  examination  on 
women  bad.    It  tends  to  cleanliness  and  so  forth. 

Knowledge  that  examination  is  to  pronounce  her  fit  to 
practise  as  a  prostitute  might  demoralize  a  woman,  cer- 
tainly. 

Witness  cannot  suggest  any  satisfactory  substitute  for 
examination.  Punishment  for  communicating  disease 
would  not  do ;  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  conviction. 

Witness  admits  that  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
they  had  the  worst  cases.  In  Portsmouth  they  have  all 
the  cases  of  the  district.  This  undoubtedly  reduces  the 
apparent  average  of  intensity  of  disease. 

If  any  plan  could  be  devised  for  getting  women  to 
come  to  hospital,  and  keeping  them  there  till  cured, 
periodical  examination  would  be  unnecessary ;  but  this 
would  be  difficult.  The  worst  cases  often  declare  them- 
selves free  from  disease.  They  would  have  to  be  examined 
in  hospital,  of  course. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  prove  cases  against  brothel  keepers 
of  knowingly  harbouring  diseased  prostitutes. 

Witness  thinks  if  the  Acts  were  thoroughly  revised  and 
worked  properly,  they  would  have  a  very  moral  tendency, 
and  would  save  many  young  girls.  Miss  Farrow  has  an 
excellent  idea  of  giving  them  work  in  hospital,  and  a  per- 
centage on  their  earnings.    He  would  give  them  interest- 


ing books,  not  merely  rehgious  works.  He  does  not 
think  women  would  come  to  a  voluntary  hospital ;  he 
knows  on  the  first  operation  of  the  Acts  in  Portsmouth, 
if  25  women  were  in  hospital  and  a  band  came  along,  the 
whole  of  them  went  out. 

Witness  was  Mr.  Holmes  Coote's  dresser  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. He  thinks  Mr.  Coote  would  be  struck  with 
the  different  type  of  disease  at  Portsmouth.  There  are 
very  few  cases  of  secondary  syphilis,  very  few  of  tertiary, 
some  of  ulceration.    They  were  chiefly  of  gonorrhoea. 

The  police  have  still  difficulty  in  making  the  South- 
ampton women  attend  for  examination.  Four  or  five 
were  imprisoned  the  other  day  for  non-attendance.  The 
Acts  were  put  in  force  much  later  at  Southampton  than 
at  Portsmouth. 

Witness  believes  the  story  of  the  girl  who  said  she  had 
been  17  times  in  hospital  to  be  true.  He  thinks  it  quite 
possible  she  may  have  contracted  fresh  disease  17  times 
in  four  years. 

He  has  had  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  with  the 
visiting  surgeon  sometimes  about  detaining  patients  in 
mild  gonorrhoea.  Has  never  thought  he  sent  in  a  woman 
improperly. 

The  imjjrovement  in  the  sanitary  regulations  has  been 
partly  operative  in  mitigating  disease.  Also  the  vigilance 
of  the  local  police  in  bad  districts.  Formerly  some  women 
would  go  with  seven  or  eight  men  in  the  24  hours. 

A  hospital  at  Southampton  would  be  desirable  if 
there  were  women  enough  there.  Witness  does  not  think 
the  arrival  of  the  large  steamers  has  much  to  do  with 
disease  at  Southampton. 

He  uses  vapour  baths  and  warm  baths  for  the  women. 
The  instruments  used  are  chiefly  syringes. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  DAY.— I3th  March  1871. 
Farrow,  Miss  (Questions  11,771  to  12,059  inclusive)  : 

Is  superintendent  of  the  Lock  department  of  the 
hospital  at  Portsmouth.  She  has  been  there  about  nine 
months ;  previously  was  seven  years  in  penitentiary 
work  at  the  Bristol  Home,  a  place  of  voluntary  resort 
for  women.  3G  are  accommodated  at  a  time,  clothed, 
fed,  and  instructed  for  two  years,  and  then,  if  their  cha- 
racter is  good,  sent  to  service. 

The  wards  are  always  full.  Women  are  often  distressed 
at  leaving  the  Home.  The  women  were  usually  very 
ignorant.  They  were  taught  reading  and  writing,  plain 
needlework,  laundry  work,  cooking,  waiting  at  table,  and 
all  a  thorough  servant's  duties. 

They  did  not  care  to  take  them  after  20  years  of  age. 
From  15  to  20  was  the  age  preferred,  as  most  hopeful. 

The  establishment  is  very  successful. 

The  girls  received  religious  instruction  from  witness. 
They  had  religious  services  on  Sundays. 

The  governing .  body  of  the  Home  is  a  committee  of 
gentlemen  and  of  ladies. 

The  Home  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
and  the  earnings  of  the  women.  These  earnings  average 
about  400/.  a  year. 

The  girls  had  a  good  outfit  when  they  went  to  service, 
and  always  a  penny  a  week  for  good  conduct. 

Witness  kept  them  in  view  after  their  discharge  from 
Home.    She  writes  to  many  of  them  now. 

Result  of  one  year,  1864  :  24  girls  went  into  service ; 
8  returned  to  their  old  life,  and  16  are  now  doing  well. 
Some  of  them  are  in  nursing  establishments,  and  most 
valuable. 

Girls  come  from  the  streets  of  Bristol  and  from  other 
places.  Witness  used  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  their 
going  astray.  They  are  much  more  frequently  led  astray 
by  women  than  by  men.  She  does  not  think  ladies' 
committees  as  a  rule  are  good. 

On  coming  to  Portsmouth  she  was  struck  with  the 
contrast  between  the  women  there  and  at  Bristol.  She 
would  have  liked  to  leave  immediately;  was  disgusted 
with  the  state  of  things:— the  want  of  discipline 
and  arrangement.  There  were  no  hospital  regulations 
except  what  the  officers  of  the  establishment  have  been 
able  to  effect  of  themselves.  The  women  of  more 
advanced  age  were  allowed  to  mix  indiscriminately  with 
the  younger  girls.  The  effect  of  this  is  most  disastrous. 
Witness  has  seen  girls  who  appeared  quite  penitent  at 
first  regularly  hardened  by  this  association  before  the 
time  of  their  discharge. 

Witness  declined  to  remain  unless  the  arrangements 
were  improved. 

She  was  asked  by  committee  to  remain  three  months 
and  try  it.    She  is  now  expecting  to  leave- 
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Witness's  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  Acts  by- 
being  asked  to  sign  a  petition  in  opposition  to  them. 
She  declined  to  do  so  without  having  studied  the  subject. 
She  felt  from  what  she  knew  of  girls  that  these  Acts  must 
be  beneficial  if  properly  carried  out,  and  refused  to  sign 
the  petition  accordingly. 

The  situation  of  the  Portsmouth  hospital  is  far  too 
public.  It  is  difiicult  to  prevent  girls  from  communi- 
cating with  men  passing  by.  Each  nurse  has  30  patients 
when  quite  full ;  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  keep  watch  on 
them  all. 

There  is  no  employment  for  women  in  hospital  but 
gossiping,  and  reading  bad  and  trashy  literature,  and 
no  restriction  on  correspondence  or  on  books. 

The  girls  at  the  I'/ristol  Home  are  only  allowed  to  read 
books  provided  by  the  institution.  Witness  had  a  nice 
library  for  them,  not  confined  to  religious  books. 

The  Portsmouth  prostitutes  are  favourable  to  the  Acts. 
They  feel  the  benefit  of  them  in  a  curative  point  of 
view. 

Witness  has  only  heard  one  woman  object  to  the  fort- 
nightly examination. 

Women  are  generally  content  to  remain  in  hospital  till 
cured.  They  are  restless  when  a  ship  or  a  regiment 
arrives,  sometimes. 

Witness  considers  that  the  persons  managing  the  Lock 
wards  at  Portsmouth  have  not  sufficient  liberty  of  action. 
She  feels  her  own  hands  are  tied.  She  is  obliged  to 
refer  everything  to  the  matron  of  the  other  side. 

She  would  have  the  Lock  wards  under  their  own 
matron  and  surgeon,  responsible  to  one  medical  officer, 
and  he  responsible  to  Government. 

She  would  have  a  work-room  established,  and  take  in 
needlework,  and  let  every  girl  receive  a  per-centage  of 
her  earnings,  and  with  the  overplus  would  pay  those  who 
do  the  work  of  the  laundry  and  house.  She  finds  it 
better  to  win  than  to  force  these  women. 

There  are  83  women  now  in  hospital.  From  June  to 
December  last  40  women  were  sent  to  Homes ;  28  are 
believed  to  be  reformed  ;  but  it  is  a  short  time  to  pro- 
nounce on  that.  None  of  these  are  in  service ;  they  are 
in  different  Homes,  or  with  friends. 

Witness  always  gives  her  address  to  girls  on  leaving, 
and  as  long  as  they  write  re])hes  to  them ;  never  losing 
sight  of  them,  if  possible. 

If  a  woman  is  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct  in  the 
wards,  she  reports  her  to  the  house  surgeon.  Stopping 
their  beer,  or  not  allowing  them  to  go  into  the  waiting- 
room,  are  the  usual  punishments.  They  rarely  interfere 
■with  their  diet. 

Nui'ses  have  complained  of  the  women  using  oppro- 
bious  language.  Witness  never  personally  experienced 
any. 

She  has  heard  that  the  nurses  have  used  opprobrious 
language  to  the  girls ;  but  could  never  prove  a  case. 

Witness  gives  her  afternoons  entirely  to  teaching  the 
girls,  holds  a  class  of  an  evening,  and  ends  with  a 
hymn  and  prayer. 

She  believes  that  with  proper  management  she  could 
have  as  good  discipline  in  the  Portsmouth  Lock  wards 
as  in  the  Bristol  Home.  If  the  building  were  situated 
differently,  and  proper  powers  were  given  her,  she 
would  guarantee  qually  good  discipline  in  12  months, 

Miss  Green  is  matron  of  Portsmouth  hospital.  Wit- 
ness is  under  Miss  Green  in  everything. 

Tlie  hospital  and  Lock  wards  are  supported  partly  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  partly  by  Government 
grants.  The  committee  govern  both  unitedly.  Govern- 
ment pays  35;.  for  each  bed.  The  staff  of  Lock  side 
consists  of  herself,  who  is  superintendent  of  Lock  wards, 
the  resident  surgeon  Mr.  Hopgood,  three  or  four  nurses, 
and  one  needlewoman. 

The  surgeon  is  an  officer  of  discipline  as  well  as 
medicine.  Mr.  Hopgood  has  wonderful  tact  in  managing 
the  women. 

The  chaplain  has  nothing  to  do  ^vith  discipline.  He 
reads  and  prays  with,  patients  individually.  There  is  no 
room  set  apart  in  which  to  have  service.  On  Sunday 
mornings  service  is  held  in  one  of  the  wards.  It  is  very 
awkward  when  the  wards  are  full  to  have  service  in  a 
ward  with  sick  patients. 

The  chaplain  is  thoroughly  conscientious  and  inte- 
rested in  the  work. 

Witness  reads  to  the  women  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

The  staff  is  insufficient.  The  hospital  seems  to  have 
not  the  least  rule,  discipline,  or  regulation  in  it.  It  is  a 
badly  constructed  building.  The  nurses'  rooms  are  so 
placed  that  they  have  no  power  of  supervision  of  the 
wards. 

In  the  Bristol  Home  they  had  a  room  which  was  used 
as  a  chapel.    The  committee  was  mixed,  church  and 


dissent.  Ministers  of  different  denominations  volun- 
teered their  services. 

No  letters  were  received  or  sent  out  at  the  Home  with- 
out being  read  by  the  matron.  Witness  never  heard  an 
objection  raised.  It  was  a  voluntary  home.  She  believes 
women  in  hospital  would  not  object  to  this  regulation. 
They  will  generally  listen  to  reason. 

She  "  thinks  they  are  very  much  better  than  the  world 
thinks  them." 

The  Portsmouth  women  are  cleaner  and  more  spirited 
than  the  Bristol  women.  There  is  more  hope  of  a  spirited 
than  of  a  dull  girl. 

Witness  does  not  think  the  periodical  examinations 
demoralise  the  women.  She  believes  anyone  who  has  seen 
the  distress  caused  by  the  want  of  periodical  examination 
would  feel  it,  as  witness  does,  a  great  blessing. 

She  does  not  think  the  women  realise  that  they  are 
examined  to  see  if  they  are  fit  for  purposes  of  prostitu- 
tion, or  that  they  look  on  their  position  as  recognized 
by  Government.  They  value  the  Acts  for  the  benefit  to 
their  health. 

There  is  no  segregation  ward  at  present.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  one. 

She  does  not  make  their  past  lives  the  subject  of 
inquiry. 

She  finds  she  would  lose  influence  if  she  allowed  them 
to  speak  of  these  things ;  she  wants  to  make  them 
ashamed  of  them.  The  influence  of  the  older  prostitutes 
on  the  young  ones  is  most  prejudicial. 

Witness  has  never  heard  of  an  innocent  woman  being 
brought  up  by  a  policeman  ;  she  has  never  heard  a  single 
instance  of  abuse  of  the  Acts. 

She  would  have  a  Home  attached  to  the  Lock  wards 
in  a  separate  wing,  not  communicating  with  them. 

She  does  not  believe  the  women  would  remain  in  hos- 
pital to  be  cured  except  on  compulsion. 

She  would  have  a  State  Reformatory  for  young  girls 
imder  16,  just  as  for  children  thieves. 

She  has  heard  girls  say  they  support  their  parents  by 
their  prostitution ;  and  has  heard  wives  say  they  have 
supported  their  husbands  by  it. 

CoLEBROOK,  Mrs.,  2d  witness  (Questions  18,063  to  12,175 
inclusive) : 

Manages  the  Southsea  Home.  The  Home  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  and  by  the  earnings 
of  the  women. 

It  was  established  eight  years  ago,  and  is  managed 
entirely  by  herself. 

Witness  took  the  Home  on  her  private  resources. 

In  1865  she  took  the  old  penitentiary.  The  Rescue 
Society  and  penitentiary  have  since  amalgamated. 

She  has  had  48  women  at  a  time. 

She  teaches  those  who  are  strong  and  able  laundry 
work,  others  needlework. 

The  women  are  most  ignorant  when  they  come.  Only 
half  can  read  or  write. 

Their  ages  are  principally  under  23. 

Witness  never  refuses  to  admit  any  woman  anxious  to 
reform. 

Young  girls  are  not  so  easily  trained  or  disciplined 
as  older  ones. 

She  has  no  means  of  classifying  the  women.  This  is 
a  great  inconvenience. 

She  has  no  fixed  period  of  detention  in  the  Home. 
She  thinks  such  a  rule  deters  many  women  from  entering 
Homes,  from  a  sense  of  imprisonment. 

Many  women  leave  before  they  are  reformed. 

In  1867  she  admitted  85  :  30  left  at  their  own  request; 
she  fears  they  went  back  to  the  streets.  40  went  into 
service  ;  she  cannot  trace  them. 

She  fears  half  of  them  relapse  into  their  former  life. 

Girls  out  of  service  often  ask  to  return  to  the  Home. 

Most  go  into  the  service  of  tradespeople,  as  girls  of  all 
work. 

Witness  does  not  recommend  them  as  nurses. 
They  have  three  services  on  Sunday,  and  service  once 
in  the  week. 

A  clergyman  visits  the  Home  once  a  week.  They 
have  a  Bible  class  ;  pi'ayers  daily  at  7  a.m. ;  religious 
books  and  tracts  on  Sundays ;  no  light  literature  or 
newspapers  at  any  time. 

Fathers,  mothers,  and  sisters  are  allowed  to  see  them 
on  Mondays. 

Witness  provides  them  with  clothes  on  going  to 
service.  There  is  a  rule  that  they  should  pay  back  a 
certain  amount  out  of  their  wages.  The  rule  is  not 
strictly  abided  by. 

Girls  who  have  gone  wrong  are  often  re-admitted. 
Witness  cannot  refuse  them  another  chance. 
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As  servants  they  generally  give  satisfaction.  The  same 
employers  apply  for  servants  year  after  year. 

Witness  a])proves  of  the  Acts.  The  Home  would  not 
secceed  but  for  them. 

She  works  in  concert  with  the  authorities  appointed 
for  carrying  them  out. 

She  does  not  think  the  Acts  have  a  hardening  in- 
fluence on  the  women.    Quite  the  contrary. 

About  a  third  of  the  women  in  the  Home  come  from 
the  Lock  Hospital. 

She  never  inquires  about  their  past  life  till  she  has 
gained  their  confidence.  No  reliance  is  to  he  placed  on 
their  statements  at  first. 

Twelve  months  ago  she  was  asked  hj  the  Penitentiary 
Committee  to  keep  six  beds  for  Aldershot  Lock  wards. 
She  believes  \00l.  was  paid  to  the  committee  by  Govern- 
ment. 

Hov\'ELL,  Mr.  Augustus,  3d  witness  (Questions  12,176 
to  12,267  inclusive) : 

Was  a  member  of  Portsmouth  town  council.  Is  a 
member  of  the  Portsea  board  of  guardians. 

Witness  thinks  the  Acts  have  reduced  pauperism  in  both 
sexss  within  the  last  three  years.  Large  numbers  used  to 
apply  for  treatment  in  the  workhouse  hospital,  diseased. 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Acts  unfortunate  women 
had  no  refuge  but  the  union.  They  were  found  lying 
about  in  the  ramparts  in  such  a  state  as  to  l)e  almost 
past  cure. 

Women  are  more  cleanly  and  decent  since  the  passing 
of  the  Acts  ;  their  language  is  better,  their  demeanour  in 
the  streets  is  imjiroved. 

The  local  police  are  more  vigilant.  The  united  action 
of  the  local  and  metropolitan  police  is  beneficial  in  its 
effect. 

The  public  situation  of  Lock  Hospital  is  objectionable. 
Women  coming  up  for  examination  are  subjected  to  the 
gibes  and  sneers  of  men  passing,  and  are  objects  of 
remark  and  inquiry  to  respectable  young  girls. 

Witness  thinks  it  most  desirable  tha(;  women  in  hos- 
pital should  be  classified  according  to  their  ages.  Older 
prostitutes  will  always  keep  company  with  young  girls  by 
preference ;  they  lase  them  as  decoys. 

He  thinks  it  would  be  a  merciful  thing  if  the  law 
were  to  restrain  very  young  girls  from  embarking  on  a 
vicious  life  by  placing  them  in  reformatories. 

He  would  lay  a  penalty  on  brothel  keepers  for  harbour- 
ing girls  under  17- 

He  wishes  there  was  a  power  to  jiunish  older  prostitutes 
who,  after  cure,  returned  to  the  district  and  resumed 
their  former  life.    It  would  be  difficult  to  carry  out. 

The  Acts  have  had  a  deterrent  effect  on  occasional 
prostitution  of  wives  of  seamen,  soldiers,  &c. 

Also  on  factory  girls,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  the 
town. 

They  have  made  parents  more  vigilant  in  looking  after 
their  children. 

Before  the  Act  was  passed  witness  has  known  20  or  30 
women  in  the  union  hospital  leave  the  hospital  before  an 
18  gun  salute,  anncxmcing  the  arrival  of  a  ship,  has  con- 
cluded. 

Women  did  not  come  to  Union  Hospital  till  driven  by 
disease. 

When  the  Acts  first  came  into  operation  witness  was 
apprehensive  of  the  tyrannical  exercise  of  power  by  the 
police.  He  watched  them  carefully;  can  testify  that 
there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  oppression  of  respec- 
table women.  The  tendency  is  rather  towards  allowing 
persons  to  escape  who  might  fairly  come  under  the  Acts. 

He  would  have  districts  subdivided,  and  a  place  of 
examination  in  each  subdistrict,  and  regulations  to  ensure 
privacy  of  attendance. 

He  thinks  the  law  ought  certainly  to  have  power  to 
detain  diseased  women.  It  is  the  interest  of  every 
citizen  to  destroy  disease  as  he  would  a  mad  dog  running 
wild. 

The  Acts  have  materially  reduced  the  expenses  of 
Portsea  union. 

Witness  fears  that  all  available  powers  are  not  put  in 
force  against  brothel-keepers.  Many  of  the  town  council 
are  directly  interested  in  the  wine,  beer,  or  spirit  trade, 
and  indirectly  in  these  localities. 

The  Acts  have  materially  reduced  the  number  of  young 
boys  affected  with  disease.  He  has  known  lads  of 
respectable  families,  16  or  17  years  of  age,  led  away  in 
the  former  state  of  the  streets  ;  they  went  to  quacks  for 
cure,  and  often  became  chronically  diseased. 

He  believes  the  constitutional  vigour  of  army  and  navy 
has  been  seriously  affected  by  this  cause. 


He  thinks  the  officers  engaged  in  carrying  out  the 
Acts  very  judiciously  selected ;  they  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  rescuing  women. 

Witness  would  have  a  public  prosecutor  for  carrjang 
out  the  Acts ;  thinks  this  would  obviate  the  fears  still 
entertained  by  the  middle  classes  of  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  and  annoyance  of  virtuous  women. 

He  would  have  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  beyond  local 
influences  ;  believes  ratepayers  v/ould  cheerfully  bear  the 
outlay. 

He  has  never  known  an  instance  of  misuse  of  the  Acts, 
but  thinks  it  important  to  guard  against  possibility  or 
even  suspicion  of  oppression. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  if  an  arrangement  could  be 
made  to  prevent  foreign  seamen  from  spreading  disease 
in  our  ports. 

It  is  important  that  merchant  seamen  should  be  under 
supervision. 

Registration  of  brothels  is  an  important  question. 

Barber,  Mr.,  4th  witness  (Questions  12,268  to  12,318 
inclusive)  : 

Has  been  head  constable  of  Portsmouth  police  for  11 
years.  Police  are  more  active  than  formerly ;  partly 
owing  to  the  instructions  of  the  watch  committee,  partly 
to  the  operation  of  different  Acts  of  Parliament. 

There  is  much  improvement  in  the  behaviour  of 
prostitutes,  assisted  no  douljt  by  the  operation  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

Witness  does  not  think  the  Acts  have  prevented  clan- 
destine prostitution.  l^isease  has  been  dimmished, 
partly  by  these  Acts,  partly  by  the  Act  enabling  licenses 
to  be  withdrawn  from  beerhouses. 

Witness  would  desire  to  see  a  more  effective  law  for 
dealing  with  brothels.  He  does  not  think  it  possible, 
nor  desirable,  to  get  rid  of  brothels  altogether,  hut  wishes 
for  power  to  put  down  such  as  are  especially  infamous  or 
offensive. 

Tlie  number  of  prostitutes  brought  up  for  disorderly 
conduct  fluctuates,  with  ships,  &c. 

Witness  replied  last  May  to  an  official  letter  from 
Admiral  Sir  James  Hope,  stating  that  no  instance  of 
oppression  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  metropolitan 
police  had  occurred,  and  that  the  conduct  of  prostitutes 
had  improved,  (for  the  reasons  above  stated) ;  and  suggest- 
ing that  more  places  for  examination  would  be  desirable, 
and  would  diminish  publicity. 

Witness  would  desire  fuller  powers  for  prosecuting 
brothel  keepers  who  harbour  very  young  girls,  and  decoy 
them  by  means  of  old  prostitutes.  He  believes  that  a 
girl  over  17  is  nearly  irreclaimable;  he  has  known  a 
few  instances  of  reformation. 

He  believes  that  99  out  of  100  persons  in  Portsmouth 
are  favourable  to  the  Acts. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  DAY.— 17th  March  1871. 
Webster,  Rev.  Joseph   (Questions  12,319  to  12,531 
inclusive)  : 

Is  Wesleyan  chaplain  to  the  forces  at  Portsmouth. 

AVitness  has  served  in  that  capacity  for  12  years  in 
different  garrison  towns. 

He  was  at  Aldershot  when  the  Acts  were  first  brought 
into  operation  in  1867.  Soldiers  and  others  then  had  a 
notion  that  their  wives  would  have  to  submit  to  examina- 
tion. Witness  did  not  think  it  probable  ;  but  quoted  a 
letter  of  Sir  Henry  Storks,  published  in  a  Blue-book,  in 
which  he  remarked  that  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the 
wives  of  soldiers  could  not  be  inspected  as  well  as  the 
men. 

One  non-commissioned  officer  told  his  wife  if  either  of 
the  regimental  surgeons  attempted  it,  to  take  a  knife  and 
stab  him.  He  believes  such  examination  has  never  been 
attempted. 

All  the  men  with  whom  witness  has  conversed  consider 
the  Acts  immoral.    They  think  they  foster  fornication. 

"Witness  agrees  in  that  opinion.  He  is  aware  that  for- 
nication is  a  fact  with  which  we  have  to  deal ;  thinks  it 
desirable  that  the  state  should  make  some  provision  for 
securing  the  soldier's  health  ;  but  objects  to  the  mode  by 
which  that  provision  is  made  by  means  of  the  Acts. 
He  considers  they  recognize  prostitution. 

He  disagrees  with  Sir  Henry  Storks  that  prostitution 
must  be  recognized  as  a  necessity. 

He  objects  to  the  Acts  partly  because  they  deal  with 
women  merely,  and  do  not  touch  men. 

Witness  would  have  all  soldiers  known  to  have  gone  to 
brothels  examined  ;  believes  they  would  not  submit  to  a 
general  regimental  examination. 
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He  did  not  know  it  was  the  practice  in  some  regiments 
to  examine  the  soldiers  ]leriodicall3^  and  is  surprised  to 
hear  it  is  the  practice  in  two  rcf;iments  of  the  Guards. 

He  desires  to  seethe  Acts  repealed  as  legalizing  prosti- 
tution. Immorality  is  not  com])ensated  for  by  physical 
advantages.  Men  and  women  must  be  left  to  take  their 
chance  as  before. 

The  general  public  are  very  ignorant  about  the  Acts. 
A  chemist  in  Southsea  remarked  about  this  Royal  Com- 
mission now  sitting  that  he  "  supposed  it  was  because 
smallpox  was  raging  so  badly  in  London." 

Witness  attended  a  meeting  in  Portsmouth.  A  re- 
solution was  passed  condemnatory  of  the  Acts  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution,  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
&c. 

He  agrees  with  that  resolution.  He  thinks  you  have  no 
right  to  make  a  woman  a  prisoner  because  a  policeman 
suspects  her  to  be  a  prostitute,  with  no  ]iroof  of  her 
being  diseased.  It  is  not  right  to  infringe  liberty  except 
in  cases  where  the  individual  is  actually  doing  mischief. 

He  does  not  think  it  would  be  an  infringement  of  the 
constitution  to  submit  diseased  prostitutes  to  periodical 
examination. 

He  thinks  the  objection  of  soldiers  to  the  Acts  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  state  ought  not  to  be  providing  prostitutes 
for  the  army. 

A  woman  has  a  right  to  complain  if  she  is  shut  up,  and 
the  male  portion  of  the  community  allowed  to  go  free. 

If  a  soldier  is  diseased,  he  is  compulsorily  detained  in 
hospital.  He  thinks  the  state  would  be  quite  right  in 
forbidding  persons  affected  with  small-pox  to  go  abroad  ; 
but  if  you  vaccinated  female  children  and  not  male, 
thinks  it  would  be  unjust. 

There  is  considerable  moral  improvement  in  soldiers 
within  the  last  10  years.  Reading  and  recreation  rooms 
are  established  in  barracks.  OfiBcers  take  more  interest 
in  the  moral  welfare  of  men.  Temperance  societies  have 
done  good. 

Witness  does  not  consider  the  improved  moral  tone  of 
the  army  in  the  slightest  degree  due  to  the  Acts. 

He  considers  the  Acts  immoral  because  they  give  safety 
and  encouragement  to  vice. 

He  thinks  the  fear  of  disease  acts  against  immorality. 

He  believes  that  a  considerable  number  of  unfortunate 
women  have  been  reclaimed  by  benevolent  persons  in 
consequence  of  the  attention  drawn  to  them. 

He  iindcrstands  that  there  is  a  chaplain  attached  to 
hospitals  ;  but  that  ladies  who  would  go  and  talk  to  the 
women  on  their  spiritual  interests  are  prohibited. 

He  has  been  told  that  the  women  consider  themselves 
degraded  by  examination ;  as  not  heard  this  from 
women  themselves  ;  it  is  a  general  impression. 

Witness  is  not  aware  how  the  examination  is  conducted  ; 
-  remembers  Dr.  Baxter  Langley  stated  that  women  were 
examined  in  a  cruel  way ;  cannot  give  any  instances  of 
cruelty. 

He  did  not  know  Mr.  Baxter  Langley  was  not  in  the 
medical  profession  ;  thought  he  was  a  surgton. 

He  has  not  read  the  Act  through  ;  has  read  extracts 
from  it. 

He  has  not  had  any  work  among  the  fallen  women,  or 
been  brought  into  any  contact  with  them. 

He  has  not  heard  of  the  Acts  having  reclaimed  any  girls 
from  a  sinful  life ;  should  be  surprised  to  be  told  that 
the  intention  of  the  Acts  was  to  reclaim. 

Witness  thinks  it  desirable  that  diseased  prostitutes 
should  be  detained  in  hospital  till  cured.  He  does  not  see 
that  it  follows  that  they  should  be  examined  eveiy  fort- 
night when  free  from  disease.    Sees  a  material  difference. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  DAY.— 17th  March  1871. 

Lewis,  Mrs.,  2nd  witness  (Questions  12,532  to  12,840 
inclusive)  : 

Is  married.  Lives  at  Birmingham  ;  has  been  a  home 
missionary  for  many  years. 

Witness  has  been  instrumental  in  reclaiming  large 
numbers  of  fallen  women  in  Birmingham  and  elsewhere. 
She  visits  them  at  their  homes  and  in  the  brothels; 
accosts  them  in  the  streets. 

She  places  them  in  various  institutions — refuges,  homes, 
and  Magdalen  Asylums.  A  great  number  of  such  exist 
in  Birmingham.  They  are  visited  by  clergymen  of 
different  denominations. 

Witness  has  been  at  this  work  over  11  years;  believes 
hundreds  of  women  have  been  reclaimed  completely. 
Some  are  in  service ;  some  married. 

Religion,  love,  and  sympathy  are  her  instruments  of 
reformation. 


There  are  no  Lock  hospitals  in  Birmingham.  They 
could  not  be  established  ;  the  public  would  not  tolerate 
them. 

Doubtless  a  voluntary  hospital  would  be  welcomed. 

Some  wards  are  assigned  for  this  purpose  in  the  in- 
firmary.   They  are  rarely  full ;  there  are  very  few  cases. 

Diseased  women  are  treated  in  the  Homes  by  surgeons. 

Witness  only  knows  two  cases  (one  doubtful)  in  the 
1  r  years,  of  women  relapsing  into  vice. 

She  considers  the  Acts  dreadfully  irreligious  and  im- 
moral. 

She  has  been  a  good  deal  at  Plymouth  and  at  Ports- 
mouth. She  has  said  that  prostitution  was  retail  at 
Birmingham,  wholesale  at  Plymouth.  She  saw  young 
girls  coming  up  for  examination  at  Plymouth  of  12,  14, 
or  16  years  of  age.  Witness  judged  from  experience  of 
these  women  that  they  were  not  prostitutes.  She  saw  a 
young  woman  weeping  on  the  shoulder  of  a  companion ; 
addressed  them ;  was  told  the  young  woman  was  respect- 
able and  engaged  to  be  married,  and  was  brought  up 
wrongfully  by  the  police. 

Witness  did  not  follow  up  the  inquiry,  but  has  no  doubt 
her  story  was  true. 

An  old  man  of  88  was  standing  there  speaking  earnestly 
against  the  Acts. 

She  sent  some  girls  away  from  Plymouth  to  Homes. 
They  had  been  seduced,  but  were  not  living  as  prosti- 
tutes. 

She  knows  it  to  be  the  fact  that  at  Plymouth  the  police 
bring  up  women  who  are  not  leading  bad  lives. 

Women  will  not  give  up  their  names ;  but  witness 
knows  that  prudent  Christian  women  have  had  sum- 
monses left  at  their  houses.  In  one  case  the  lady  was 
the  widow  of  a  naval  officer,  a  captain,  she  believes,  and 
had  two  daughters.  They  had  to  leave  the  town  through 
the  persecution  of  police.  She  declines  to  give  names, 
but  is  quite  willing  to  make  the  statement  on  oath ;  knows 
it  from  the  lady. 

Another  similar  case  is  of  a  higlilj'  respectable  widow 
letting  lodgings. 

Witness  afterwards  went  to  Portsmouth. 

She  was  refused  permission  to  visit  the  women  in 
hospital.    She  encouraged  the  women  to  resist  the  police. 

She  thinks  it  wrong  to  legislate  for  the  sin  of  prostitu- 
tion. 

The  Lock  wards  in  Birmingham  Infirmary  are  never 
full.  That  does  not  prove  that  women  do  not  voluntarily 
enter  them.  It  shows  only  that  disease  is  not  so  rife  as  in 
the  subjected  towns. 

Witness  knew  the  Plymouth  girls  were  not  regular 
prostitutes  from  their  own  statements.  She  thinks  their 
statements  can  be  as  much  relied  on  as  those  of  other 
persons,  if  treated  with  love  and  tenderness. 

Women  mostly  dislike  the  Acts,  and  say  they  degrade 
and  debase  them.  The  hardened  women  sometimes  say 
that  the  Act  is  the  best  thing  for  them,  giving  them  the 
hospital  to  go  to  when  sick,  good  nursing,  food,  and  a 
doctor  and  chaplain ;  and  ask  what  witness  can  offer 
them  better. 

These  women  consider  themselves  licensed  by  the  Act 
to  ply  as  prostitutes.  They  call  themselves  "  Queen's 
women." 

The  Portsmouth  women  submit  willingly  to  the  Acts, 
because  if  they  did  not,  they  say  they  should  lose  all 
their  custom,  as  men  would  be  afraid  to  come  to  them. 

Witness  thinks  the  Act  is  better  carried  out  at  Ports- 
mouth than  at  Plymouth,  with  the  exception  of  pregnant 
women  being  examined. 

She  was  assured  by  Dr.  Parsons  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  but  knows  it  is. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  reform  women  who  have 
been  any  time  under  the  Act.  The  first  difficulty  is  to 
get  a  hearing. 

Out  of  48  reclaimed  in  Portsmouth  district  only  five 
were  registered  prostitutes. 

Witness  met  a  girl  escaping  from  a  brothel,  prepared 
to  dro\vn  herself  rather  than  go  up  for  examination. 

She  mentioned  conversations  overheard  in  the  streets 
between  children  of  seven  and  eight,  showing  complete 
familiarity  with  the  details  of  prostitution,  disease,  and 
examination,  and  expressing  an  intention  in  the  future 
of  leading  the  same  life. 

She  is  informed  by  women  that  no  one  is  present  at 
their  examination  but  Dr.  Parsons.  No  nurse  is  in 
attendance. 

She  considers  examination  gives  the  women  a  license 
to  ply  for  hire  in  the  streets  just  as  a  cab  does. 

She  was  not  aware  that  there  is  a  law  against  solicitation 
in  the  streets.  If  so,  it  is  violated  before  the  faces  of  the 
police. 
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When  a  prostitute  is  on  the  register  it  is  difficult  to 
get  her  off.  Witness  does  not  beUeve  that  every  facility- 
is  given  girls  in  hospital  to  leave  their  mode  of  life. 
Portsmouth  hospital  and  penitentiary  only  boast  of  two 
reformed  in  the  year. 

She  would  make  seduction  criminal  by  law.  The  man 
is  the  chief  wrongdoer. 

She  would  have  fi-ee  hospitals,  free  Homes,  and  free 
refuges. 

She  believes  these  measures  would  diminish  prostitu- 
tion. 

Witness  was  cognisant  of  a  great  deal  of  clandestine 
prostitution  at  Plymouth.  The  Acts  have  driven  the  girls 
from  brothels  into  respectable  lodgings,  where  they  con- 
taminate others. 

She  mentioned  a  case  of  a  policeman  who  chucked  a  girl 
under  the  chin  and  asked  her  to  go  with  him;  objected  to 
give  his  name.  Well,  it  was  Mr.  Scott,  one  of  the  special 
police  at  Portsmouth. 

Witness  knows  that  there  has  been  a  petition  presented 
to  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Acts,  signed  by  .300  influen- 
tial inhabitants  of  Birmingham ;  knows  also  that  they 
have  a  petition  now  ready  against  the  Acts  signed  by 
10,000  married  women. 

Diseased  women  are  treated  much  less  cruelly  in  homes 
than  at  the  hospital.  Disease  can  be  treated  without 
examination.  Witness  learned  from  a  medical  man  that 
it  (disease)  was  made  an  unnecessary  bugbear  of. 

Women  suffering  fi-om  venereal  disease  are  not  sepa- 
rated in  Birmingham  infirmary  from  others,  she  believes. 

She  does  not  believe  the  number  of  very  young  prosti- 
tutes is  at  all  diminished  in  Plymouth;  judges  from 
what  she  saw  in  the  streets. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  DAY.— 18th  March  1871. 
Butler,  Mrs.    (Questions  12,841  to  13,115  inclusive)  : 
Is  wife  of  Rev.  George  Butler,  Principal  of  Liverpool 
College. 

For  15  years  before  1869  witness  had  devoted  all  her 
leisure  to  these  unhappy  women. 

She  has  received  them  into  her  house  as  a  refuge ;  has 
had  five  living  there  at  one  time ;  not  as  servants,  as 
friends  and  patients. 

She  seeks  them  in  brothels  night  and  day,  in  their 
homes  and  in  the  streets,  in  the  workhouse,  and  in  Lock 
hospitals. 

This  is  in  Liverpool. 

She  has  applications  to  take  girls  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

A  beautiful  girl  was  sent  lately  from  a  first-class 
brothel,  whose  keepers  complained  they  should  lose  200/. 
or  300/.  a  year  by  her  departure. 

Witness  considers  her  labours  successful,  in  so  far  that 
the  women  become  and  remain  virtuous  ;  but,  for  want 
of  early  industrial  training,  they  are  difficult  to  suit  with 
situations. 

They  do  better  in  the  colonies  than  in  England. 

She  keeps  no  notes  or  records.  She  desires  to  forget 
what  she  has  done. 

Many  other  ladies  try  to  benefit  these  women  in  diffe- 
rent ways.    Not  many  receive  them  into  their  houses. 

A  sufficient  number  of  private  persons  doing  this  work 
would  obviate  the  necessity  of  Government  machinery. 

Witness  would  wish  to  keep  clear  of  Government  aid, 
because  Government  would  then  assume  a  right  to  con- 
trol. The  work  is  too  delicate  for  the  State  to  meddle 
with. 

She  knows  nothing  of  the  garrison  towns  ;  knows  most 
of  the  north;  declines  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  Acts ;  has  no  interest  in  them. 

Reminded  that  she  has  given  her  opinion  pretty  freely 
at  meetings  and  in  publications,  the  witness  stated  that 
that  was  merely  in  illustration  of  her  views  on  the  consti- 
tutional and  moral  part  of  the  subject. 

A  passage  from  an  address  signed  by  witness  being  read 
to  her,  she  stated  that  she  was  not  aware  that  policemen 
never  act  on  suspicion,  but  only  on  the  fullest  and  most 
exhaustive  evidence. 

Witness  considers  the  examination  of  women  a 
lowering  of  the  moral  standard  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people. 

No  alteration  in  the  Acts  could  reconcile  her  to  them. 
She  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  enthe  repeal. 

The  association  to  which  she  belongs  has  many  sug- 
gestions by  which  the  State  might  check  profligacy  as 
well  as  cure  disease.  She  is  pledged  not  to  give  details. 
General  idea :  seduction  must  be  punished,  law  of  bas- 


tardy altered,  legislation  must  deal  equally  with  both 
sexes,  a  higher  standard  of  morality  of  men  must  be 
enforced,  and  the  law  directed  against  vice  itself,  not 
merely  its  physical  effects. 

Women  are  not  always  tempted  to  this  career  by 
seduction.  Various  causes  are  at  work ;  the  crowding  and 
want  of  decency  in  their  homes,  where  girls  are  often 
violated  by  a  drunken  father  ;  the  negligence  or  wicked- 
ness of  parents  who  sometimes  sell  them ;  and  especially 
the  want  of  industrial  training,  leading  often  to  positive 
starvation. 

This  evil  cannot  be  reached  by  legislation  alone.  The 
law  must  be  aided  by  moral  influence. 

The  law  is  protective  of  vice,  recognizing  prostitution 
as  a  necessity.    This  she  denies. 

She  doubts  "  in  a  considerable  degree "  that  every 
effort  is  made,  as  is  alleged  by  the  supporters  of  the  Acts, 
to  reclaim  women. 

But  if  they  reclaim  90  per  cent,  her  opposition 
remains,  because  you  still  stimulate  vice  in  men,  and  if 
some  women  are  reclaimed,  the  stream  is  kept  up. 

The  evil  far  more  than  counterbalances  any  good  the 
Acts  may  have  done. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  working  men  and  others  in  the 
north  that  the  efforts  at  reclamation  made  in  connexion 
with  the  Acts  are  only  caused  by  the  opposition  to  the 
Acts. 

Witness  remembers  addressing  the  Secretary  at  War 
with  reference  to  a  girl  named  Hagar. 

She  thought  her  letter  to  Mr.  Cardwell  was  a  private 
one.  She  has  apologized  to  Mr.  Cardwell  for  having 
written  in  warmth  of  feeling. 

She  is  aware  that  she  therein  made  a  charge  of  gross 
misconduct  against  a  policeman ;  is  not  satisfied  that 
she  was  entirely  mistaken.  She  reported  the  case  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heritage,  and  of  the  mother 
and  girl. 

She  is  aware  that  the  Secretary  of  State  ordered  an 
enquiry  and  that  the  inspector  of  hospitals  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  what 
the  woman  and  girl  said.  She  believes  the  woman  and 
girl  in  preference  to  Dr.  Sloggett.  She  does  not  know 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  Dr.  Sloggett  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  is  still  disposed  to  believe  the 
woman  and  girl. 

Witness  regrets  having  written  that  letter  to  Mr. 
Cardwell. 

She  has  received  a  number  of  letters  from  working  men 
and  others  in  the  north,  begging  her  to  express  to  the 
Commission  their  objections  to  the  Acts. 

Witness  belongs  to  an  organisation  spreading  over 
England  and  embracing  the  working  men.  The  move- 
ment is  led  by  temperance  men,  and  old  politica  1 
reformers — educated  men. 

They  object  to  the  Acts  as  "  sex  legislation." 

They  object  to  a  woman's  character  being  referred  to 
so  arbitrary  and  inadequate  a  tribunal  as  one  magistrate, 
without  a  jury. 

They  object  to  the  power  the  Acts  give  any  man  to 
injiu-e  a  woman's  reputation. 

These  men  are  mostly  married,  and  are  of  good 
character.  She  thinks  the  moral  tone  of  the  working 
classes  on  this  subject  is  higher  than  that  of  gentlemen. 
She  has  heard  university  men  say  that  it  would  be  better 
to  dispense  with  marriage ;  never  heard  a  working  man 
say  this. 

Witness  related  a  case  of  a  girl  diseased  by  a  gentleman. 

The  association  to  which  she  belongs  think  it  an 
absurdity  and  a  mockery  that  any  Commission  of  gentle- 
men should  have  to  inquire  into  a  moral  question  like 
this.  The  Word  of  God,  and  our  consciences  should 
decide  the  question.  She  believes  in  the  power  of  prayer. 
She  beUeves  that  no  supporter  of  the  Acts  would  dare  to 
pray  God  for  the  continuance  and  extension  of  them. 
She  wishes  to  tell  the  Commission  that  there  is  a  stern 
resolution  forming  in  this  country  to  put  down  the  Acts, 
and  that  they  are  doomed. 

She  would  think  it  right  to  detain  a  small-pox  patient 
for  cure.  She  is  in  favour  of  voluntary  Lock  hospitals ; 
not  of  detention  by  law.  In  the  Liverpool  voluntary  hos- 
pital, the  patient  signs  an  agreement  to  stay  till  cured. 
Asked  if  she  does  not  see  that  a  bond  without  a  penalty 
is  useless ;  replies  that  what  they  would  chiefly  make  a 
point  of  is  an  equal  law  for  males  and  females. 

Witness  has  never  found  that  these  women  have  lost 
all  proper  feeling,  except  in  the  garrison  towns ;  is  asto- 
nished that  such  a  question  should  be  asked  her,  a 
woman. 

The  fallen  women  are  always  open  to  the  sympathy 
and  influence  of  those  gifted  by  Providence  with  the  art 
of  reaching  hearts. 
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Men  see  these  women  at  their  worst,  when  they  are 
jjlying-  their  trade  and  acting  a  part ;  not  when  they  are 
weeping  and  repentant. 

Witness  would  think,  from  her  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  that  the  effect  of  these  Acts  on  women 
must  be  hardening,  but  she  has  had  no  experience  of 
their  operation. 

She  has  many  facts  to  show  the  hardening  effect  of  the 
Paris  system  on  women.  Thejr  are  reduced  to  the  level 
of  brutes,  which  she  supposes  is  what  gentlemen  desire 
they  should  be. 

Full  a  sixth  of  this  class  leave  the  life  year  by  year  by 
what  may  be  called  voluntary  reformation.  Two  years 
is  the  average  time  of  remaining  in  this  life.  Sometimes 
they  marry,  or  go  into  trade.  Some  have  been  saved  by 
getting  a  sewing-machine.  The  Acts  are  credited  by 
their  supporters  with  all  these  voluntary  reformations. 

This  sixth  part  does  not  include  those  saved  by  Rescue 
Societies  or  by  individual  efforts. 

Witness  would  personally  rather  have  no  aid  from 
Government  to  voluntary  hospitals,  having  observed  that 
a  Government  grant  blights  an  institution. 

She  would  have  girls  of  tender  age  placed  in  homes  or 
institutions  not  penal. 

There  should  be  equal  laws  to  check  solicitation  in  the 
streets  by  either  sex. 

A  regular  slave  trade  exists  in  young  girls.  Gentle- 
men pay  for  girls  from  professional  brothels,  and  the 
girls  are  first  boiight  by  the  brothel  keepers  from  pro- 
curers whose  trade  is  to  entrap  them  all  over  the 
kingdom. 

The  industrial  question  is  all  important  to  women. 

Witness  would  approve  of  persons  with  any  infectious 
disease  being  detained  in  hospital,  but  the  rule  must  be 
very  carefully  framed,  to  check  the  tendency  of  doctors 
to  despotism. 

She  thinks  ladies  should  be  allowed  to  visit  in  the 
hospitals. 

She  has  been  denied  admission  at  Colchester. 

She  has  had  some  experience  of  the  opinion  of  working 
men  in  the  subjected  districts.  The  men  of  Kent 
desired  her  to  warn  Mr.  Bruce  that  the  spirit  of  W^at 
Tyler  was  not  dead  among  them. 

She  understands  that  the  Acts  increase  the  gains  of 
prostitutes  and  improve  their  material  condition;  an 
additional  objection  to  the  Acts,  as  it  gives  a  premium  to 
the  women. 

The  Acts  drive  women  from  brothels  into  private 
lodgings,  and  thus  bring  prostitution  into  domestic  life. 

If  you  attempt  to  apply  the  Acts  to  the  north  of 
England  you  wiU  have  a  rebellion.  The  men  of  the 
south  have  not  a  quarter  of  the  spirit  of  those  of  the 
north.  They  are  partly  demoralized  by  being  under 
the  influence  of  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  in 
garrison  towns. 

Witness  belongs  to  a  large  association.  One  condi- 
tion is  never  to  refuse  to  aid  or  take  in  fallen  women. 
Another,  never  to  receive  a  profligate  man  of  any  rank 
into  their  houses.  She  does  not  want  reclamatory 
measures  from  Government,  she  wants  preventive 
measures. 

She  was  not  aware  that  a  procuress  can  be  prosecuted 
by  law  for  conspiracy.  The  law  then  is  virtually  a  dead 
letter. 

The  voluntary  system  is  ineffective  because  people  are 
not  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
with  proper  views  of  political  economy. 

She  made  a  statement  that  an  English  girl  was  pre- 
vented, by  the  aiithorities  in  Paris,  from  leaving  a  life  of 
prostitution,  and  returning  to  her  friends  in  England. 

She  is  aware  that  M.  Lacour  denied  the  truth  of  this. 
She  has  applied  to  for  her  authority  through  Mr.  Berke- 
ley Hill ;  did  not  answer  his  letter.  The  authority  was  a 
missionary. 

She  had  nothing  to  do  \vith  the  memorial  drawn  up  by 
the  Association,  and  signed  by  Francis  Newman.  Witness 
considers  prostitution  a  very  grave  and  avvful  sin ; 
but  imagines  it  possible  that  persons  who  have  only 
occasionally  given  way  to  this  sin  are  often  plunged  by 
the  Acts  into  the  ranks  of  professional  prostitutes. 

Her  speeches  have  often  been  incorrectly  reported. 
She  did  say  at  Nottingham  that  the  promoters  of  the 
Acts  did  not  dare  to  ask  the  Queen  to  sign  such  a 
measure  during  the  life  of  Prince  Albert ;  but  did  not 
say,  as  reported,  that  Her  Majesty  signed  the  Act 
believing  it  to  be  a  Cattle  Bill. 

She  is  inclined  to  consider  detention  in  hospital  by 
agreement  until  cure  desirable,  except  in  certain  cases  of 
married  women,  mothers  of  children,  &c. 

She  does  not  think  this  regulation  would  be  open  to  the 
objection  of  making  women  fit  for  vice.    She  would  have 


women  trained  in  hospital  to  industrial  pursuits,  and 
every  inducement  offered  them  to  reform. 

Witness  sees  an  essential  difference  between  such  an 
arrangement  and  that  existing  under  the  Acts,  hospitals 
being  voluntary,  and  healthy  women  not  to  be  examined, 
under  her  proposed  plan. 

She  considers  any  reformations  under  the  Acts  acci- 
dental, and  doubts  whether,  as  brought  about  by  the 
Acts,  reformation  is  a  benefit. 

She  admits  it  is  a  benefit  to  save  women  from  a  life  of 
sin. 

She  does  not  believe  that  young  women  are  saved  by 
the  Acts  from  falling  into  vice.  If  it  were  true,  certainly 
it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

She  would  take  no  legal  measures  for  prevention  of  in- 
fection of  infants  by  diseased  parents ;  only  moral  means, 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  children  sho\ild  suffer  for  the 
sins  of  the  parents.  She  would  try  to  cure  such  child,  or 
any  other  child. 

Stallard,  Dr.,  2d  witness  (Questions  13,116  to  13,  192 
inclusive)  : 

Is  M.R.C.S.,  and  also  a  physician. 

Witness  had  charge  of  Leicester  Union  Workhouse 
treated  women  there  frequently  for  contagious  disease. 

He  was  appointed  in  1862  surgeon  to  the  Leicestershire 
militia;  the  number  of  men  in  the  regiment  was  1,205. 

Witness  went  to  Aldershot  with  the  regiment  for  six 
months  in  1854-5  ;  found  a  great  deal  of  disease  there, 
and  the  type  very  virulent,  both  syphilitic  and  gonor- 
rhoeal. 

The  percentage  of  disease  in  his  regiment  was  fre- 
quently five  per  cent.    He  described  some  very  bad  cases. 

The  men  were  periodically  examined  evary  week, 
paraded  in  single  file,  in  a  room  specially  devoted  for  the 
purpose.  The  men  passed  singly  before  witness's  chair, 
and  were  severally  inspected. 

The  result  was  unfavourable.  The  men  objected 
greatly.  The  militiamen  are  rather  superior  in  social 
standing  to  those  of  the  line,  and  frequently  expressed 
their  disgust.  He  does  not  think  the  examination  was 
of  much  use,  for  a  man  could  generally  shirk  if  he 
wished — contrive  to  be  on  sentry,  or  to  be  sent  some- 
where. It  is  easy,  too,  to  conceal  appearance  of  disease, 
if  slight. 

Whereas  the  men  came  in  privately  if  they  were  ill,  of 
their  own  accord. 

Witness  considered  the  whole  affair  improper  and  dis- 
gusting, tending  to  demoralize,  and  diminish  the  self- 
respect  of  men. 

He  thinks  many  circumstances  tend  to  promote  disease 
in  the  British  army.  The  men  are  derived  from  a  lower 
status  in  society  than  in  the  continental  armies.  They 
seem  to  know  no  amusements  but  women  and  drink. 
Their  work  is  monotonous.  They  have  no  j)rivacy ;  no 
means  for  proper  ablution.  Men  are  treated  as  children; 
no  confidence  is  placed  in  them. 

The  medical  officer  has  difficulty  in  keeping  a  man  in 
hospital  till  cured. 

The  practice  of  periodical  examination  has  been  dis- 
continued for  some  years. 

Married  men  were  not  examined,  and  corporals  and 
sergeants  were  exempted. 

He  has  seen  examinations  of  the  public  women  in 
Paris ;  files  of  women  coming  up  to  be  examined  in 
presence  of  strangers, — a  most  undesirable  state  of 
things. 

He  objects  to  the  Acts  because  they  deal  with  men 
and  women  on  different  principles.  Profligate  men  ought 
also  to  be  examined. 

He  thinks  it  impossible  to  ascertain  conclusively  by 
examination  of  women  the  existence  of  disease. 

He  believes  disease  will  never  be  lessened  by  com- 
pulsory examination. 

Voluntary  hospitals  for  women  are  a  great  necessity. 
Witness  believes  that  examination  offends  the  self- 
respect  of  women. 

He  would  detain  women  compulsorily  in  hospital  until 
cured. 

He  has  not  studied  the  Acts,  but  should  think  their 
operation  on  the  whole  had  been  beneficial. 


TWENTY-NINTH  DAY.— 20th  March  1871. 

Captain    Harris    (Questions    13,193    to  13,674,  in- 
clusive) : 

Has  been  assistant  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan 
Police  for  many  years.  He  was  first  charged  with  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act  in  January  1870. 
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Previously  to  that  the  Acts  were  carried  out  under  the 
directions  of  Sir  R.  Mayne  by  Superintendent  Mallalieu, 
a  much  respected  member  of  the  force,  charged  with 
much  responsibility. 

Seventeen  districts  are  now  under  the  operation  of  the 
Acts.  Witness  visits  each  district  three  or  four  times 
a  year,  gives  S])ecial  instructions  to  officers,  visits  hos- 
pitals, inquires  as  to  working  of  Acts. 

He  is  referred  to  if  any  difficulty  arises. 

He  has  several  returns  relative  to  the  women. 

The  gross  number  of  women  placed  on  the  register  in 
all  the  districts  since  the  commencement  of  the  Act  is 
9,688  up  to  December  18/0.  At  the  end  of  last  year 
the  gross  number  on  the  register  was  2,650. 

Returns  show  that  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Acts  3,900  have  left  the  districts ;  190  have  married ; 
634  have  entered  Homes;  1,866  have  been  restored  to 
friends;  2,148  have  died;  making  a  total  of  7,038 
removed  from  the  register. 

Witness  gave  yearly  returns.  He  did  not  come  into 
office  himself  till  1870. 

He  has  no  account  of  what  became  of  those  women  ; 
many  of  them  may  have  returned  to  a  life  of  prosti- 
tution and  have  been  re-registered. 

The  gross  number  of  examinations  up  to  December 
1870  was  103,677. 

Of  these  17,303  were  found  diseased;  86,377  free 
from  disease. 

The  per-centage  varies  in  different  districts. 

In  1864  up  to  Dec.  31st  (from  Dec.  3d  only)  30 
examinations,  18  cases  of  disease. 


In  1865  (whole  year) 
In  1866 
In  1867 
In  1868 
In  1869 
In  1870 


Examinations. 

1,027  - 

1,661  - 

3,339  - 

10,968  - 

34,282  - 

52,370  - 


Cases  of  disease. 
783 

-  1,103 

-  1,977 

-  4,363 

-  4,769 

-  4,292 


Periodical  examinations  were  not  begun  till  January 
1869  on  account  of  want  of  hospital  accommodation. 

There  are  ample  beds  now  and  to  spare. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Acts  down  to 
December  31st  1870  200  cases  were  discharged  as  in- 
curable. 

The  average  number  of  days  each  woman  was  detained 
in  hospital  was  : 

In  1868  -         -         -   35  days. 
In  1869  -  -  -    34  „ 

In  1870  -  -  -    31  „ 

The  weekly  average  of  women  on  register  during  the 
last  3  years  was  : 

In  1868    -    2,210  women  on  register. 
In  1869    -  2,455 

In  1870    -    2,977  „  districts  enlarged. 

In  18G8  only  12  women  were  brought  before  magis- 
trates for  not  submitting  to  periodical  examination.  In 
1869  there  were  7  such  cases ;  in  1870  there  were  174. 

The  number  of  such  cases  is  likely  to  increase  if  the 
opposition  to  the  Acts  continues.  The  wtness  gives  that 
opinion  advisedly,  knowing  the  grounds  on  which  every 
summons  is  made.  A  summons  is  only  applied  for  on 
witness's  authority. 

In  1865  there  were  952  public-bouses  in  the  districts 
(the  districts  being  much  fewer  than  they  are  now). 

In  1866  there  were  1,087  public-houses. 


In  1867 
In  1868 
In  1869 
In  1870 

Beerhouses  ; 


1,306 
1,506 
1,671 
2,748 


(Enlarged 
districts.) 


In  1865 

1,345 

In  1866 

>9 

1,396 

In  1867 

39 

1,502 

In  1868 

9  J 

1,635 

In  1869 

9i 

1,691 

In  18/0 

9) 

2,383 

Brothels : 

In  1865 

99 

682 

In  1866 

99 

685 

In  1867 

ft 

606 

In  1868 

99 

600 

In  1869 

99 

547 

In  1870 

f* 

641 

(Larger  area). 


The  periods  for  examination  on  the  first  commence- 
ment of  the  Acts  varied.  At  Sheerness  women  were  only 
examined  once  in  three  months,  from  May  1866  to  May 
1870.  They  were  then  examined  uniformly  once  a 
month.  Then  at  some  stations  once  in  three  weeks. 
Now  the  whole  of  them  are  e.\amined  fortnightly,  since 
May  last. 

The  ratio  of  cases  of  disease  per  hundred  of  examina- 
tions in  Sheerness  in  1868  was  17 '45;  in  1869  was 
22-85;  and  in  1870  was  10-64. 

Per-centage  of  disease  among  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  contracted  in  and  out  of  all  the  districts  : 
In  1868     -  -  -  20-15 

In  1869     -  -  -  18-1 

In  1870     -  -  -  16-38 

Strength  of  army,  navy,  and  marines  in  the  protected 
districts  during  those  years  : 

In  1868     -          -  -  52,858 

In  1869     -  -  -  53,184 

In  1870     -  -          -  59,097 

Witness  does  not  believe  the  voluntary  system  would 
be  efficacioiis.  Fifteen  beds  are  set  apart  in  London 
Hospital,  Mile  End  Road,  for  venereal  patients.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  told  there  was  not  one  occupied. 

He  has  received  several  complaints  of  abuse  of  power 
by  the  police,  but  never  had  a  single  one  substantiated. 
Mr.  Walter,  M.P.  for  Berkshire,  forwarded  to  Mr.  Bruce 
a  letter  written  to  him  by  a  gentleman  wlio  complained 
that  his  daughter,  a  governess  in  Chatham,  had  been 
insulted  by  the  inspector  of  metropolitan  police  one 
evening.  On  receipt  of  this  communication  from  Mr. 
Bruce  witness  sent  down  a  metropolitan  inspector  to 
Chatham  to  make  inquiries.  The  young  lady  seemed 
astonished,  said  she  did  not  know  the  inspector  or 
any  of  his  men,  that  she  had  never  been  insulted  or 
annoyed  by  anyone,  but  that  she  had  mentioned  casually 
that  one  evening  a  man  said  good  night  to  her.  The 
father  on  being  further  questioned  said  that  he  had  since 
writing  heard  that  the  man  who  spoke  to  his  daughter 
was  not  the  inspector. 

The  second  story  was  of  a  woman  at  Strood,  who, 
having  been  absent  all  night,  told  her  father  she  had  been 
taken  up  by  police,  taken  to  London  Lock  Hospital,  and 
examined  by  three  medical  men,  who  said  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  her.  A  few  days  afterwards  this 
girl  applied  for  admission  into  the  Lock  Hospital,  being 
affected  with  venereal  disease ;  and  then  confessed  that 
on  the  occasion  of  her  absence  from  home  she  had  been 
with  a  gentleman. 

Witness  referred  to  case  of  Jane  Bodle,  alias  Feather- 
stone,  alleged  to  have  been  taken  away  by  police,  though 
in  company  of  her  husband  and  though  she  exhibited  her 
marriage  certificate.  The  case  was  examined  into.  The 
woman  was  an  old  common  prostitute,  long  on  the 
register.  She  was  arrested  by  the  local  pohce  under  a 
magistrate's  warrant,  for  refusing  to  submit  to  examina- 
tion. Witness  does  not  know  if  the  man  she  was  with 
was  her  husband ;  he  was  in  a  state  of  beastly  dnmken- 
ness.  It  is  true  that  the  warrant  had  been  issued 
10  months  before,  but  the  borough  police  were  bound  to 
carry  out  the  law. 

He  can  only  call  to  mind  one  case  where  a  woman  has 
been  brought  up  by  mistake  as  a  prostitute ;  that  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Parsons.  It  was  clearly  proved  that  the 
woman  brought  it  on  herself  by  her  levity  of  conduct. 

The  case  of  Annie,  or  Sophia,  Brown  was  referred  to, 
a  girl  at  Plymouth  mistaken  for  a  prostitute  of  the  same 
name  living  close  by.  The  action  of  the  police  went  no 
further  than  inquiring  at  her  house  ;  there  was  no 
publicity. 

The  constables  under  the  Acts  are  selected  with  the 
utmost  care  from  married  men  near  the  time  of  obtaining 
pensions,  and  with  special  regard  to  their  fitness. 

A  Custom-house  officer,  one  Forrest,  once  pretended  to 
be  an  inspector  of  metropolitan  police.  He  was  punished 
severely  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs.  A  similar 
case  once  occurred  at  Canterbury.  Witness  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  any  person  convicted  of  per- 
sonating a  police  officer  should  be  prosecuted. 

Witness  lately  removed  an  inspector  at  Canterbury, 
for  inefficiency,  for  no  misconduct.  He  did  not  keep 
his  books  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

He  thinks  additional  powers  are  required  under  the  Act. 
In  the  first  place,  he  would  extend  the  Act  to  all  garrison 
and  seaport  towns.  Take  Weymouth  for  instance.  He 
has  heard  that  the  fleet  at  Portland  was  scattered,  and 
sent  to  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth,  because  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Act  was  not  in  operation  at  Weymouth. 
He  would  examine  unmarried  soldiers  going  on  fur- 
lough, and  on  return. 
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He  does  not  think  men  feel  humiliated  by  examination. 
Men  were  examined  formerly  when  witness  was  in  the 
army  ;  believes  medical  men  dislike  the  examination. 

He  would  have  all  sailors  of  the  Royal  Na\'y  and  mer- 
chant service  examined  previous  to  landinor  on  arrival ; 
does  not  see  why  diseased  men  should  not  be  placed  in 
Government  hulks,  as  they  would  be  sent  into  quarantine 
%vith  yellow  fever  on  board. 

He  would  have  common  women  apprehended  on  charge 
of  drunkenness  examined  before  discharge. 

He  would  have  women  found  diseased  by  the  visiting 
surgeon  conveyed  at  once  to  the  hospital.  Witness 
gave  an  instance  of  a  diseased  woman  at  Plymouth  found 
plying  her  trade  after  due  notice  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

He  would  enforce  classification  of  women  in  hospital,  so 
as  to  separate  the  young  from  the  old. 

He  would  abolish  the  notice  to  return  for  periodical 
examination,  and  give  the  woman  verbal  notice.  This  is 
to  prevent  the  exhibition  of  notices  showing  that  the 
woman  is  free  from  disease. 

He  would  have  power  given  to  the  visiting  surgeon  to 
enforce  detention  of  diseased  pregnant  women. 

He  would  have  power  given  to  the  inspector  to  appre- 
hend without  a  warrant  any  prostitute  refusing  to  submit 
herself  to  examination  if  found  practising  in  places  of 
public  resort ;  and  also  any  public  prostitute  who  refuses 
to  furnish  her  name  and  address.  Also  to  apprehend 
without  a  warrant  any  discharged  woman  uncured  found 
without  a  certificate  of  health  from  the  surgeon. 

Witness  would  make  it  an  offence  for  any  person  to 
harbour  a  prostitute  who  is  neglecting  to  submit  to 
periodical  examination. 

He  would  make  it  an  offence  knowingly  to  communi- 
cate disease. 

He  would  give  power  to  apprehend  without  warrant, 
any  prostitute  behaving  indecently  at  the  examination 
room  or  station. 

He  would  make  it  penal  to  harbour  any  girl  under  17 
for  purposes  of  prostitution. 

He  would  empower  the  Commissioner  of  police  to  make 
regulations  for  registering  brothels  and  enforcing  clean- 
liness, ventilation,  &c. 

He  would  much  desire  to  see  the  Acts  extended  to 
garrison  towns  where  there  are  two  or  three  regiments, 
and  to  places  like  Sheffield  or  Birmingham  where  there 
are  troops.  But  does  not  think  it  would  be  politic  at  the 
present  moment. 

He  does  not  think  women  feel  degraded  and  shamed  by 
examination. 

The  number  of  refusals  on  the  part  of  women  to  sign 
the  voluntary  submission  is  greatly  increased.  This  is 
due  to  the  action  of  the  opponents  of  the  Acts. 

It  gives  great  increase  of  trouble  and  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  additional  force. 

Witness  does  not  see  any  particular  advantage  to  be 
gained  from  a  stipendiary  magistrate. 

He  contravenes  the  statement  of  Mr.  Littl'iton  that  in 
the  opinion  of  certain  chemists  of  Devonport  disease  has 
much  increased. 

He  has  a  statement  signed  by  nine  chemists  of  Devon- 
port  giving  a  quite  contrary  opinion.  One  is  the 
assistant  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  quoted  by  Mr.  Little- 
ton, who  states  they  lost  IQOl.  a  year  by  the  operation  of 
the  Acts. 

One  of  them  says  they  consider  the  Act  a  great  blessinc 
though  they  are  considerable  losers  by  it. 

Many  young  boys  were  formerly  ruined  by  disease 
before  they  reached  manhood. 


THIRTIETH  DAY.-24th  March  18/1. 

Bakr,  Dr.  John  Coleman  (Questions  13,675  to  14,009 
inclusive) : 

Has  been  surgeon  to  the  Lock  Hospital  at  Aldershot 
for  three  years. 

Witness  gave  evidence  before  Committee  of  House  of 
Commons  in  1869. 

He  was  previously  for  1 5  months  resident  medical  officer 
at  the  London  Female  Lock  Hospital ;  was  the  first  paid 
resident  medical  officer  there,  having  had  considerable 
experience  of  such  diseases  among  women. 

The  first  lot  of  diseased  women  at  Aldershot  were 
sent  to  London  for  treatment,  there  being  then  no 
hospital  at  Aldershot.  Twenty  or  thirty  beds  in  the 
London  Hospital  were  set  apart  for  them.  The  women 
were  in  a  miserable  condition,  filthy,  covered  with  vermin, 
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some  almost  idiots,  and  very  badly  diseased.  The  cases 
were  mostly  syphilis. 

Women  were  living  on  the  commons  and  in  drains 
under  hedges. 

It  was  difficult  to  find  them  out.  They  were  only  too 
glad  to  get  relief. 

Witness  has  corresponded  with  various  persons,  all 
much  in  favour  of  the  Acts  ;  clergymen,  ministers,  the 
Board  of  Guardians  at  Farnham,  &c.  He  read  an  official 
letter  from  the  Farnham  Board. 

ITie  returns  show  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  number 
of  diseased  pauper  women  in  1869. 

Supernumerary  women  continued  to  be  sent  to  London 
Lock  Hospital  till  March  1869,  when  sufficient  accom- 
modation was  added  to  Aldershot  hospital.  The  number 
of  beds  was  then  made  up  to  100. 

The  women  were  rather  disorderly  in  the  beginning  at 
Aldershot.  The  hospital  is  unfortunately  situated,  over- 
looking the  main  road.  The  women  are  able  to  hold 
conversations  from  the  windows  with  men  passing. 

There  were  many  bad  and  incurable  cases  at  that  time, 
for  instance,  one  woman  whose  whole  body  was  a  mass 
of  tertiary  ulcerations. 

Witness  found  the  necessity  of  periodical  examination. 
He  enforced  it  by  degrees  ;  he  induced  Government  to 
put  up  blinds  so  as  to  lessen  the  evil  of  the  publicity  of  the 
hospital.  Women  soon  became  more  tractable ;  witness 
and  the  nurses  used  j)ersuasion  with  them ;  they  were 
fortunate  in  being  seconded  by  the  chaplain. 

The  health  of  the  women  soon  began  to  improve,  Tlae 
improvement  has  continued. 

Some  women  are  repeatedly  in  hospital,  mostly  young 
girls.  Some  are  local  tramps,  "  bush-rangers,"  as  they 
are  called,  who  suffer  from  neglect  and  want  of  clean- 
liness. 

Regiments  are  always  changing  and  bringing  in  fresh 
women. 

The  worst  cases  of  disease*  always  come  from  the  un- 
protected districts.  The  type  of  disease  in  the  country 
is  by  no  means  less  virulent  as  a  general  rule. 

The  treatment  of  disease  in  the  early  stage  is  most  im- 
portant, it  is  then  most  virulent  and  most  easily  trans- 
mitted. 

Witness  considers  syphilis  the  most  enduring  disease 
from  which  the  world  suffers. 

The  recent  proportion  of  disease  at  Aldershot  is  two- 
thirds  gonorrhoea  to  one  third  syphilis ;  it  was  different 
in  the  beginning. 

The  average  period  of  detention  of  women  for  the  last 
six  months  has  been  25  days.  Formerly  it  was  not  un- 
common to  have  women  in  hospital  full  three  months. 

Curable  cases  can  generally  be  disposed  of  in  three 
months  ;  there  are  exceptions. 

Witness  considers  forcible  detention  in  hospital  a 
necessity. 

He  examines  most  women  fortnightly,  and  some 
oftener  ;  never  finds  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  women 
to  svibmit  to  examination,  unless  now  and  then,  when 
they  are  aware  they  will  be  detained  and  have  a  reason 
for  wishing  to  be  out. 

He  does  not  think  the  five-day  detention  clause  neces- 
sary, neither  is  it  always  effectual,  some  women  not  being 
more  fit  for  examination  at  the  end  of  five  days.  He  finds 
this  often  the  case  with  women  of  this  class  :  he  has  used 
the  detention  clause  twice,  and  in  both  cases  was  proved 
right ;  but  generally,  if  the  woman  can  be  depended  on 
tells  her  to  come  again  that  day  week;  if  a  shirking 
woman,  desires  her  to  come  next  examining  day,  and  so 
on,  till  she  is  fit. 

The  women  are  much  improved  in  conduct  and  ap- 
pearance, they  would  scarcely  now  be  recognized  as  pros- 
titutes. 

Witness  always  talks  to  the  women  kindly  and  persua- 
sively ;  advises  them  to  reHnquish  their  mode  of  life,  and 
offers  to  help  them. 

He  never  saw  a  woman  show  any  shame  at  examina- 
tion unless  when  she  had  previously  promised  to  reform. 

He  considers  the  improvement,  moral  and  physical, 
of  women  due  to  the  Acts. 

He  does  not  think  they  increase  vice.  There  is  very 
little  clandestine  prostitution  at  Aldershot;  he  thinks 
very  few  women  escape  the  police. 

He  believes  disease  to  have  decreased  among  the  soldiers . 
Last  July  the  17th  Regiment  came  in  from  Jersey,  an  un- 
protected place,  and  there  was  immediate  and  great 
increase.  Another  regiment  brought  in  disease  from 
Exeter. 

There  is  not  much  disease  at  Aldershot  among  militia 
men.  He  believes  many  are  privately  treated  by  the 
druggists.  They  try  to  go  through  their  training  if  only 
slightly  diseased. 
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"Witness  had  stated  before  Committee  of  House  of  Com- 
mons that  there  was  a  great  paucity  of  prostitutes  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  men.  There  were  13,000  soldiers  and  600 
militia,  and  only  320  women  to  supply  all  these,  55  of 
whom  on  an  average  were  in  hospital.  He  lias  been  repre- 
sented as  regretting  the  small  number  of  prostitutes  ; 
Denies  this  emphatically.  He  meant  merely  to  account  for 
the  small  number  of  reformations.  He  finds  he  even  over- 
stated the  number  of  women,  it  was  243. 

He  has  had  two  cases  of  parents  requesting  that  their 
daughters  might  be  sent  to  reformatories.  One  the  case 
of  Fanny  Evans,  daughter  of  respectable  persons  in 
Guildford,  a  very  depraved  girl,  aged  14,  told  the  magis- 
trate a  shocking  story  of  having  been  seduced  by  her 
brother  at  12,  and  turned  out  of  doors  by  her  parents. 
It  was  entirely  false  ;  the  girl  had  run  away  from  home 
repeatedly.  The  second  case  was  of  a  girl  whose  mother 
heard  she  was  at  Aldershot,  and  wrote  to  beg  she  might 
be  sent  to  some  reformatory  as  the  only  hope  for  her. 

Witness  is  in  favour  of  placing  very  young  girls  com- 
pulsorily  in  reformatories,  first  obtaining  consent  of 
friends. 

He  is  satisfied  that  the  Acts  have  done  good ;  would 
make  some  slight  alteration,  giving  the  visiting-surgeon  or 
medical  officer  supreme  control  ;  would  substitute  the 
surgeon  for  the  inspector  in  requiring  a  woman  to  sign 
the  voluntary  submission.  The  surgeon  would  see  fit 
sometimes  not  to  examine  a  woman  after  she  has  been 
brought  up. 

The  nurse  is  invariably  present  at  examinations.  She 
arranges  the  woman  for  the  surgeon's  examination,  just 
as  a  private  patient  would  be  placed.  He  is  aware  that 
periodical  examination  of  soldiers  is  now  practised  in  a 
battalion  of  Coldstream  Guards.  He  has  no  doubt  good 
results  would  be  obtained  from  it. 

Men  conceal  disease  for  fear  of  confinement  and  of 
having  their  grog  stopped. 

A  hurried  examination  is  useless.  A  talented  medical 
oflBcer  said  lately  he  agreed  with  witness  that  examination 
was  desirable ;  but  he  had  800  men,  and  it  would  take 
him  four  or  five  days  to  examine  them  properly. 

Witness  believes  medical  officers  find  it  a  very  disagree- 
able duty. 

He  believes  the  soldiers  generally  approve  of  the  Acts 
as  worked  now. 

He  believes  the  voluntary  system  for  women  would  be 
an  utter  failure. 

He  does  not  look  upon  examination  as  fitting  women 
for  prostitution. 

He  believes  the  object  of  the  Acts  is  threefold:  thehealth 
of  the  soldiers ;  the  health  of  the  community ;  and  the 
restoration  of  women  to  abetter  state,  moral  and  physical. 
Examination  gives  an  opportunity  for  advising  and  in- 
fluencing women. 

Witness  attributes  the  improvement  of  women  in 
Aldershot  solely  to  the  Acts.  Scripture  readers  go  among 
them,  but  have  small  opportunities  of  influence  in  their 
homes. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  induce  women  to  go  to 
hospital  without  the  periodical  examination.  Some- 
times a  diseased  woman  will  absent  herself  ten  days, 
doing  incalculable  mischief.  In  one  instance  10  soldiers 
traced  their  disease  to  one  woman. 

Examinations  ai'e  held  two  days  a-week ;  they  often 
take  from  12  to  6  o'clock.  Perhaps  70  are  examined 
during  that  time.  Simply  to  detect  an  ordinary  case  of 
disease  takes  about  five  minutes.  Sometimes  witness 
detains  them  longer  and  talks  to  them. 

Prostitutes  have  become  a  far  more  respectable  class. 
He  mentioned  case  of  girls  reading  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
It  showed  habits  acquired  in  hospital  had  some  efi'ect. 

The  influence  of  the  chaplain  and  matron  in  hospital 
is  very  beneficial. 

Witness  gave  statistics  as  to  fluctuations  of  disease 
among  soldiers. 

He  thinks  the  Acts  should  be  extended  to  all  garrison 
towns.  Unprotected  places,  such  as  Manchester,  are  such 
hotbeds  of  disease  that  he  thinks  the  expense  of  curing 
diseased  women  sent  from  these  towns  ought  to  fall  on 
the  authorities  there. 

Aldershot  differs  from  other  protected  districts.  The 
Acts  can  be  more  effectually  carried  out  than  in  Plymouth 
for  instance,  where  there  is  a  large  civil  population. 

He  objects  to  certificates.  Women  at  Aldershot  come 
up  voluntarily.  He  would  not,  by  letting  soldiers  know 
women  have  been  examined,  give  them  a  clean  bill  of 
health. 

We  cannot  put  down  prostitution ;  it  is  a  moral  im- 
possibility. 

Witness  considers  these  Acts  the  only  means  ever  used 
to  lessen  it  with  the  slightest  success. 


Girls  are  taught  needlework  in  hospital.  He  men- 
tioned many  cases  of  reformation. 

Witness  is  both  medical  officer  and  visiting  surgeon. 
Considers  the  combination  of  offices  advantageous. 

Eveiy  woman  who  leaves  the  hospital  is  instructed  in 
the  best  mode  of  preventing  disease.  These  are  cleanli- 
ness, injections  of  alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc. 

A  caustic  application,  such  as  nitric  acid,  apphed  early 
would  cure  a  sore. 

Two  surgeons  and  an  assistant  are  attached  to  every 
regiment.  It  would  take  about  two  hours  to  examine 
60  men.  Frequent  examinations  of  the  regiment  would 
be  very  hard  duty ;  but  he  thinks  the  whole  regiment 
might  be  examined  once  a  month ;  "  where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way." 


THIRTY-FIRST  DAY.— 25th  March  1871. 
Lloyd,  Mr.    (Questions  14,010  to  14,055  inclusive)  : 

Has  been  in  business  as  a  chemist  at  Aldershot  for 
three  years. 

Witness  is  consulted  by  soldiers  for  venereal  disease. 
Was  so  very  largely  when  he  first  entered  on  the  practice. 
He  had  very  few  female  patients.  The  men  were  chiefly 
affected  with  gonorrhoea ;  there  were  very  few  cases  of 
syphilis. 

About  two  and  a  half  years  ago  he  had  96  or  98  cases 
weekly.   He  kept  an  account  for  Dr.  Barr. 

Five  other  chemists  are  similarly  consulted.  Witness 
has  the  largest  practice. 

The  above-mentioned  average  continued  for  about  six 
months.  It  has  been  gradually  decreasing  since,  he  has 
not  a  single  case  of  syphilis  now. 

He  attributes  the  decrease  of  disease  to  the  Lock 
Hospital  under  the  Acts. 

He  knows  that  the  men  undergo  medical  inspection. 
They  prepare  themselves  for  it,  disliking  to  go  into 
hospital. 

They  complain  of  the  treatment  in  hospital,  of  the  low 
diet,  and  of  being  dismissed  before  they  are  properly 
cured. 

Witness  has  a  few  female  patients  beyond  the  range 
of  the  district. 

He  has  no  doubt  that  the  efi'ect  of  the  Acts  is  to 
diminish  disease  and  immorality.  The  women  are  a 
better  class,  better  clad,  and  better  conducted. 

He  does  not  think  there  is  less  prostitution  than 
formerly. 

Hardy,  Rev.,  2d  Avitness    (Questions  14,056  to  14,150 

inclusive) : 

Is  Wesleyan  minister  at  Aldershot ;  has  been  there  a 
year  and  eight  months.  There  is  an  average  of  800  to 
1,000  Wesleyan  Methodists  among  the  soldiers. 

Witness  is  recognized  by  the  military  authorities,  but 
is  not  a  commissioned  chaplain. 

He  is  not  in  a  position  to  compare  the  conduct  of 
the  Wesleyan  soldiers  with  that  of  the  others,  but  finds 
much  less  immorality  among  the  men  under  his  charge 
than  he  could  have  anticipated. 

He  has  spoken  to  some  non-commissioned  officers  in 
whom  he  could  confide,  about  the  Acts.  They  all  agree 
that  they  are  a  great  blessing. 

He  has  occasionally  visited  the  Lock  hospital ;  but  has 
delicacy  in  intruding  on  the  chaplain.  There  are  very 
few  cases  of  Wesleyans  in  hospital. 

He  has  free  admission  to  Wesleyan  women  in  hospital. 
He  talks  to  them;  found  in  two  or  three  cases  that 
their  minds  were  made  up  to  reform.  Witness  thinks 
these  women  have  been  sent  to  reformatories,  or  to  their 
friends ;  he  is  much  impressed  with  the  influence  brought 
to  bear  on  them  in  hospital,  and  considers  the  mode  in 
which  the  Acts  are  worked  makes  the  hospital  a  great 
reformatory. 

In  the  past  year  56  women  have  been  sent  to  homes, 
and  144  to  friends. 

Witness  has  not  turned  his  attention  to  the  morality  of 
the  treatment  of  women  under  the  Acts.  He  has  reason 
to  think  the  civil  population  generally  consider  the  Acts 
a  great  boon  and  blessing,  as  to  the  moral  influence 
exerted  by  them. 

He  believes  the  Wesleyan  body  is  as  a  whole  hostile  to 
the  Acts.  His  views  on  the  subject  differ  fi-om  those 
of  the  majority  of  his  church  ;  he  has  formed  his 
opinion  from  his  individual  experience  at  Aldershot. 

He  thinks  that  the  yearly  average  of  women  in  hospital 
about  800. 

Witness  makes  some  exceptions  to  his  approval  of  the 
Acts.    He  thinks  there  is  a  danger  that  innocent  women 
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may  be  grievously  injured  by  them.  He  never  heard  of 
such  a  case  in  Aldershot,  and  thinks  the  Acts  are  carried 
out  there  with  great  tact  and  delicacy. 

He  knows  there  is  a  great  amount  of  prejudice  existing 
against  these  Acts,  and  thinks  there  ought  to  be  more 
protection  against  the  possibility  of  interference  of  the 
police  vnth.  innocent  women. 

He  thinks  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  examina- 
tion debases  the  women,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
200  of  them  have  been  reclaimed  in  the  past  year. 

Many  girls  are  very  young.  In  the  last  quarter  there 
was  one  aged  14,  and  several  from  16  to  18. 

There  are  not  as  many  prostitutes  by  hundreds  as  there 
were.  They  are  now  under  proper  surveillance.  Witness 
has  heard  dreadful  stories  from  Scripture  readers  and 
others  of  experience,  of  the  ^wetchedness  and  vice  foimerly 
existing  at  Aldershot.  One  woman  on  the  common 
was  in  such  a  state  that  it  was  said  she  would  fall  to 
pieces  if  moved.    This  was  about  14  years  ago. 

He  considers  the  Act  a  great  moral  benefit  to  the  camp. 
Other  moral  agencies  are  now  in  force  for  improving  the 
soldier.  There  are  three  Soldiers'  Homes,  and  reading 
and  recreation  rooms  established.  But  such  efforts  are 
made  effective  by  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

Cases  of  immorality  are  most  frequent  among  the 
younger  men. 

The  temperance  movement  is  making  great  progress 
at  Aldershot. 

Witness  is  not  prepared  to  recommend  extension  of 
the  Acts.  A  great  camp  like  that  at  Aldershot  is  an 
anomalous  position. 

Smith,   Mr.,  3d  witness  (Questions  14,151  to  14,466 
inclusive)  : 

Is  Inspector  of  Metropolitan  Police  at  Aldershot  since 
January  1867. 

The  Contagious  Diseases  Act  (1866)  was  first  carried 
out  in  the  April  following. 

Witness  had  previously  taken  steps  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  women  in  brothels.  They  were  not  all  re- 
gistered on  account  of  insufficient  accommodation  in 
hospital.  The  worst  cases  were  selected.  329  cases  were 
admitted  in  186/,  and  278  women  registered.  The 
accommodation  was  completed  about  August  1868.  It 
is  now  ample. 

The  first  women  admitted  were  of  the  very  lowest 
order,  and  in  a  very  bad  state.  The  women  from  the 
fields  were  the  worst,  but  those  from  the  brothels  were 
very  bad,  and  were  insufficiently  clothed.  They  rarely 
had  shawls  or  bonnets. 

He  has  not  correct  returns  for  1868.  Last  Saturday 
there  were  225  women  on  the  register.  The  number  has 
been  decreasing  for  the  last  year.  The  total  decrease  in 
the  year  is  about  100. 

The  condition  of  the  women  is  improved  in  every 
way. 

In  1867  there  were  about  47  brothels,  and  136  beer- 
houses. 

About  160  or  180  women  were  then  living  in  brothels ; 
many  in  sheds  and  other  places  to  which  it  was  difficult 
to  trace  them. 

There  are  35  regular  brothels  at  present.  It  is  difficult 
to  define  the  number  of  beerhouses  used  as  brothels. 
About  six  or  seven  have  cottages  or  detached  rooms 
-  belonging  to  them. 

Brothel  keepers  do  not  seek  to  disguise  the  character 
of  their  houses  from  the  police,  and  do  not  deny  them 
information  or  assistance. 

Witness  believes  them  to  be  generally  favourable  to 
the  Act. 

No  brothel  keeper  has  been  brought  up  for  harbouring 
a  diseased  prostitute  under  this  Act.  Witness  believes 
they  would  give  information  against  such. 

He  regards  a  woman  as  a  proved  prostitute  who  takes 
different  men  to  houses  of  accommodation. 

He  always  asks  women  their  history,  and  believes  he 
often  gets  the  truth  fi-om  them.  The  causes  of  fall 
assigned  are  various.  Some  have  begun  by  following  the 
band  of  a  regiment.  Some  have  quarrelled  with  their 
parents,  or  with  stepmothers.  Some  have  had  no  other 
resource — had  perhaps  lost  their  situations.  The  majority 
embrace  prostitution  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  not  from 
vice. 

The  Acts  have  deterred  country  girls  from  coming  into 
camp  from  fear  of  disgrace. 

There  is  a  constant  stream  of  fresh  prostitutes  at 
Aldershot. 

Some  women  follow  particular  regiments  wherever 
they  go. 


The  older  women  do  not  often  come  into  hospital. 
They  take  more  care  of  themselves.  They  apply  at  once 
for  admission  if  diseased. 

Many  young  gu'ls  are  influenced  in  hospital  to  leave 
the  life. 

Witness  thinks  they  reform  permanently.  If  not  he 
should  see  them  again. 

There  is  not  so  much  clandestine  prostitution  as  for- 
merly. 

There  may  be  10  or  15  girls  in  the  season  under  the 
age  of  17- 

Young  girls  are  more  careless  about  their  health,  A 
girl  might  be  six  or  seven  times  in  hospital  during  the 
year  in  an  extreme  case. 

Troops  move  into  Aldershot  from  April  to  June. 
There  are  consequently  more  prostitutes  at  that  time. 

Witness  thinks  the  Acts  are  the  cause  of  reforming 
many  women;  but  that  the  average  number  of  pros- 
titutes does  not  much  diminish. 

Many  women  come  into  the  district  in  order  to  get 
admission  into  hospital. 

Witness  would  suggest  that  the  penalty  on  brothel 
keepers  should  not  be  for  knowingly  harbouring  a 
diseased  woman,  but  for  knowingly  harbouring  a  woman 
who  had  not  presented  herself  for  examination.  He 
would  leave  out  the  word  "knowingly"  in  the  clause  as 
it  stands  at  present. 

By  "  clandestine  prostitution  "  he  means  a  woman  who 
lives  perhaps  with  husband  or  friends,  who  does  not 
solicit  in  the  street,  but  meets  men  by  appointment  and 
takes  them  home,  or  to  some  place  where  she  would  not 
attract  ol)servation.  Such  a  woman  is  entirely  free  from 
control  of  the  police.  He  is  certain  that  that  class  has 
decreased  at  Aldershot. 

Witness  never  acts  without  being  quite  certain  that  a 
woman  is  a  prostitute.  He  always  reads  the  submission 
to  her,  and  makes  sure  that  she  understands  it.  He 
explains  to  her  that  she  can  sign  the  submission  for  less 
than  12  months  if  she  prefers  it;  and  that  should  she 
cease  to  be  a  prostitute,  the  submission  is  no  longer 
binding  on  her.  A  notice  to  this  effect  is  hung  up  in  the 
waiting  room. 

The  visiting  surgeon  invariably  relieves  the  woman  on 
a])plication  from  witness  to  take  her  off  the  register.  No 
difeciilty  is  put  in  her  way. 

Witness  does  not  think  that  systematic  examination 
degrades  the  women.  He  thinks  the  Act  has  a  tendency 
to  diminish  brothels,  because  as  a  woman's  position  im- 
proves she  gets  into  better  places.  Not  into  respectable 
houses ;  but  these  women  rent  small  houses  together. 

They  are  not  among  the  houses  where  the  working 
men  live.  They  confine  themselves  to  particular  locahties. 

The  examining  room  is  about  a  mile  from  Aldershot, 
but  the  approach  is  not  a  very  public  one. 

There  has  never  been  a  charge  against  the  police  for 
carrying  out  the  Act  at  Aldershot.  Witness  has  heard 
there  have  been  such  at  other  places. 


THIRTY-FIRST  DAY.— 25th  March  1871. 

Lane,  Mr.,  4th  witness  (Questions   1.4,467  to  14,718 
inclusive)  : 

Is  F.R.C.S.,  senior  surgeon  of  the  London  Lock  Hos- 
pital.   Has  been  connected  with  it  25  years. 

The  hospital  was  supported  by  voluntary  contributions 
up  to  1864,  since  which  year  a  certain  number  of  beds 
have  been  occupied  and  paid  for  by  Government  under 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

There  are  30  beds  for  females  on  the  voluntary  side, 
always  full.  Many  applicants  are  dismissed  weekly. 
The  male  department  is  in  Dean  Street,  Soho. 

Many  of  the  applicants  are  common  London  prosti- 
tutes. Some  are  women  who  are  not  regular  prostitutes, 
and  not  a  few  are  married  w^omen. 

Disease  on  the  voluntary  side  is  very  much  more 
aggravated  than  on  the  Government  side.  Voluntary 
patients  do  not  apply  till  they  are  in  an  advanced 
state  of  disease.  The  number  of  beds  is  so  small  that 
only  the  worst  cases  are  admitted,  male  and  female. 

The  number  of  female  out-patients  in  1868  was  800  j 
in  1869  it  was  858;  and  in  1870,  736. 

This  hospital  has  had  patients  under  the' Acts  from 
Woolwich,  Chatham,  Canterbury,  Deal,  Shorncliffe,  and 
Aldershot  before  the  Government  hospital  was  completed. 
They  have  the  overflowing  of  these  places.  The  Govern- 
ment beds  in  hospital  have  been  increased  from  20  beds 
to  152  on  January  7th,  1870. 

Since  the  last  increase  of  beds  their  occupation  has 
diminished. 
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Witness  attributes  this  decrease  in  great  measure  to 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  but  not  entirely.  It  is 
partly  due  to  increased  hospital  accommodation  in  other 
places. 

He  has  observed  that  the  introduction  of  inspection 
into  a  district  tells  immediately  and  favourably  on  the 
character  of  disease.    {Gave  statistics  in  proof.) 

Syphilis  has  diminished  more  in  proportion  than 
gonorrhoea.  The  average  detention  in  hospital  in  1868 
was  32-59  days;  in  1869,  36-68  days;  and  in  1870, 
43 '29  days.  In  18/0  patients  arrived  from  half-a-dozen 
new  districts ;  and  cases  were  more  severe. 

The  patients  on  the  Government  side  are  mostly 
country  girls.  In  1868  there  was  one  girl  aged  12;  2  of 
14  years;  2  of  15 ;  I?  of  16;  57  of  1?  ;  116  of  18;  150 
of  19;  135  of  20. 

Young  girls  are  separated  from  the  older  as  far  as 
possible,  but  not  to  the  extent  desirable.  Conduct  is 
also  a  principle  of  classification. 

The  percentage  of  girls  under  20  years  of  age  was 
pretty  uniform  in  1868,  1869,  and  1870.  In  1870  there 
were  243  between  20  and  25 ;  100  between  25  and  30 ; 
21  between  30  and  35 ;  8  between  35  and  40 ;  2  between 
40  and  50 ;  and  1  between  50  and  60. 

The  Government  patients  are  nearly  double  those  on 
the  voluntary  side.  There  are  very  few  bad  cases  of 
disease  on  the  Government  side.  A  great  many  women 
go  into  the  protected  districts  for  the  purpose  of  being 
sent  into  hospital.  Out  of  554  women  admitted  in  1869 
86  came  by  their  own  request;  in  1870,  out  of  494 
admitted,  77  came  in  the  same  way.  Women  are  sent 
from  homes  into  the  inspected  districts  for  the  sake  of 
the  hospital. 

The  women  as  a  whole  behave  well.  They  are  some- 
times dissatisfied  by  being  kept  in  hospital  longer  than 
they  think  necessary.  They  would  go  out  uncured  if 
they  could.  On  the  voluntary  side  in  1868,  1869,  and 
1870,  about  25  per  cent,  went  out  uncured.  These 
women  were  in  a  condition  to  communicate  disease. 

A  reformatory  or  asylum  is  cormected  with  the  Lock 
Hospital.  It  is  capable  of  containing  100  women.  The 
average  there  is  60.  The  larger  proportion  is  from  the 
voluntary  wards  of  the  hospital.  The  largest  number  of 
women  are  in  hospital  for  the  first  time. 

The  matron  of  the  asylum  thinks  that  a  half  or  two 
thirds  are  disposed  of  in  respectable  employments. 
There  is  a  demand  for  them  as  servants.  They  are 
taught  principally  laundry  work,  but  are  instructed  in 
other  domestic  duties.  The  women  generally  remain  in 
the  asylum  from  12  to  18  months. 

The  matron  prefers  the  Government  patients,  being 
younger  and  in  better  health. 

The  extension  of  voluntary  hospitals  would  be  very 
desirable  for  the  women,  but  not  of  much  iise  to  the 
general  public.  Women  will  not  come  in  till  they  are 
badly  diseased,  and  will  not  stay  till  they  are  cured. 

Witness  considers  periodical  examination  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  disease  in  its 
earliest  stage.  There  is,  he  considers,  no  practical  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  disease,  or  in  pronouncing  on  cure. 

He  thinks  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  pronouncing  if  a  dis- 
charge is  contagious.  No  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  has  arisen  between  the  surgeons  at  the  Lock 
hospital. 

Witness  never  had  a  case  which  he  considered  had 
been  improperly  sent  into  hospital. 

He  thinks  there  are  not  such  aggravated  forms  of 
disease  as  formerly,  but  does  not  consider  that  here- 
ditary disease  has  diminished.  He  fears  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  syphilis  diminishing  unless  measures  are  taken  to 
check  it. 

It  is  a  fact  that  parents  communicate  disease  to  their 
offspring.  Many  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  internal  organs 
are  now  fully  recognized  by  the  profession  as  depending 
on  hereditary  syphilis. 

Witness  cannot  conceive  periodical  examinations 
having  any  degrading  effect  on  a  woman  who  will  prosti- 
tute herself  with  any  man  for  hire.  He  believes  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  police,  the  nurses,  and  the 
medical  officers,  has  a  contrary  effect.  The  residence  in 
hospital  has  a  great  effect  in  this  way. 

Ho  believes  that  the  women  are  grateful  for  the  Acts. 

Witness  considers  the  essential  principles  of  the 
Acts  everything  that  could  be  wished,  but  would  suggest 
that  Government  should  do  more  towards  providing 
opportunities  for  reformation. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  women  always  understand  the 
voluntary  submission.  He  would  have  the  surgeon 
always  ascertain  this  for  himself  before  examining  a 
woman,  not  resting  on  the  representation  of  the  police- 
man. 


The  case  of  Susan  White  was  referred  to.  She  was 
alleged  to  be  a  respectable  servant  taken  up  in  a  music 
hall  with  some  prostitutes  by  the  police,  sent  to  the  Lock 
Hospital  and  detained  for  three  months  though  perfectly 
well,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  friends  and  her 
own.  The  story  proved  to  be  entirely  without  founda- 
tion. The  girl  confessed  to  having  been  on  the  town 
four  months  and  to  knowing  herself  diseased  14  days. 
She  had  primary  sores,  indurated  glands,  secondary 
eruptions,  &c.,  was  pregnant,  and  was  three  months  after 
delivered  of  a  dead  child  at  the  Paddington  Union. 

Witness  does  not  think  that  any  voluntary  hospital 
sj'stem  would  check  the  existing  evil.  He  has  had  experi- 
ence of  a  voluntary  hospital  for  25  years,  and  believes  that 
enough  of  such  accommodation  would  not  be  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions. 

He  does  not  advocate  voluntary  admission  and  com- 
pulsory detention ;  it  is  closing  the  evil  at  one  end  and 
leaving  the  other  open. 

There  was  a  voluntary  ward  at  Winchester  empty  for 
years  past,  which  was  assumed  to  be  a  proof  of  the 
absence  of  disease.  When  the  acts  were  put  into  opera- 
tion there,  43  per  cent,  of  the  women  examined  were 
found  to  be  diseased. 

AVitness  mentioned  the  case  of  a  girl  who  caught  the  in- 
fection from  kissing  the  diseased  child  of  a  friend,  which 
had  secondary  spots  on  its  mouth.  The  child  had  got 
disease  from  the  mother ;  the  mother  from  her  husband. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  woman  who  got  disease  from 
her  husband  a  fortnight  after  marriage,  was  diseased  for 
years,  and  had  three  dead  children. 

Witness  does  not  agree  with  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Pri\y  Council  that  gonorrhoea  is  a  shght  affection. 
Serious  diseases  may  result  from  gonorrhoea;  such  as 
stricture,  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  abscesses,  gonor- 
rhoeal  rheumatism,  and  ophthalmia. 

Syphilis  has  diminished  much  more  than  gonorrhoea. 

Returns  show  that  the  diminution  of  prostitutes  has 
not  increased  disease  among  those  remaining. 

The  Act  by  diminishing  the  number  of  prostitutes 
undoubtedly  increases  their  gains.  This  evil  will  cure 
itself,  as  more  women  will  enter  the  profession. 

Witness  does  not  give  women  advice  on  the  means  of 
protecting  their  health.  He  believes  the  nurses  teach 
them  the  use  of  lotions  and  cleanliness  in  hospital. 

The  First  Battalion  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  in  three 
months  at  Windsor  (a  protected  town)  had  14  cases  of 
disease.  The  Second  Battalion  during  the  same  three 
months  in  London  had  118.  Both  battalions  were 
regularly  inspected. 


THIRTY-SECOND  DAY.— 27th  March  1871. 

Hill,  Mr.  Berkeley,  F.R.C.S.     (Questions  14,719  to 
15,009) : 

Is  assistant  surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital, 
and  surgeon  for  out-patients  to  Lock  Hospital. 

Witness  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lane  on  Saturday, 
and  agrees  almosc  entirely  with  him. 

He  has  studied  venereal  disease  a  good  deal.  Since 
he  has  been  secretary  to  the  association  for  promoting 
extension  of  the  Acts,  he  has  endeavoured  to  collect  infor- 
mation, which  has  been  published  in  the  reports  of  the 
association.  This  information  is  condensed  in  the  Sta- 
tistical Society's  journal  for  last  year.  Witness  quoted 
details  from  thence  as  to  the  various  classes  of  disease 
among  the  out-patients  of  the  Lock  Hospital. 

He  objects  to  the  medical  tenn  "  non-infecting  sore ;" 
this  particular  sore  being  contagious,  though  it  does  not 
convey  syphilis  into  the  system. 

He  gave  details  as  to  duration  of  cases  of  syphilis ;  in 
several  instances  they  exceeded  8,  9,  10,  and  11  years. 

About  30  ])er  cent,  of  the  women  were  not  regular 
prostitutes.  A  considerable  proportion  were  respectable 
women,  and  had  been  infected  by  husbands;  some  by 
seducers. 

The  women  are  always  irregular  in  attendance.  Some 
of  both  classes,  respectable  and  otherwise,  often  come 
from  a  considerable  distance  to  be  cured.  They  rarely 
come  till  they  are  suffering  very  much.  Many  are 
relieved  for  the  time  by  lotions,  &c.,  but  are  not  cured. 
Few  attend  long  enough  to  make  a  cure  possible.  As  a 
matter  of  public  pohce,  the  treatment  of  out-patients  is 
of  little  use.  It  does  not  check  the  propagation  of 
disease ;  they  are  only  "  patched  up." 

In  1867-8  witness  visited  many  of  the  districts  where 
the  women  live.  They  do  not  often  live  in  brothels,  but 
in  low  lodging  houses.  He  found  many  of  his  out- 
patients plying  their  trade. 
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The  great  majority  of  these  patients  come  up  of  their 
own  accord.  Sometimes  mothers  brinpf  their  children. 
One  woman  brought  a  grandchild  which  had  inherited 
syphilis  from  a  parent. 

The  surgeons  of  voluntary  hospitals  do  not  see  the 
primary  forms  of  disease  as  often  as  the  surgeons  in  the 
Government  hospitals  do,  who  get  their  patients  in  an 
earlier  stage. 

Witness  is  speaking  entirely  of  women. 

He  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  transmission  of  syphilis  to 
offspring.  The  time  that  inherited  syphilis  may  remain 
dormant  in  a  constitution  is  a  disputed  question.  Wit- 
ness's individual  opinion  is  that  it  will  generally  indicate 
itself  within  the  first  six  months  ;  but  many  of  its  effects 
are  not  developed  till  a  later  age.  Syphilis  seems  to  have 
the  power  of  lying  dormant.  A  man  may  be  cured,  and 
will  procreate  healthy  children ;  he  may  subsequently 
have  a  relapse,  without  any  fresh  infection,  and  the 
children  then  procreated  will  be  unhealthy. 

The  number  of  prostitutes  in  London  is  doubtful. 
The  pohce  know  the  names  and  addresses  of  6,000,  but 
it  is  known  there  must  be  many  more.  A  member  of  the 
association  concludes  from  evidence  he  has  published 
that  the  number  is  between  12,000  and  15,000. 

In  many  districts  the  women  are  in  an  extreme  state 
of  disease  ;  for  instance,  those  who  live  with  the  thieves 
in  Spitalfields,  and  the  low  places  on  the  river  where 
there  are  sailors. 

Some  very  well  dressed  and  w?ll  conducted  women 
come  to  the  Lock  hospital.  Some  of  these  are  prosti- 
tutes quite  of  the  highest  class.  They  are  not  more 
willing  to  attend  until  cured  than  the  lower.  Many  of 
the  women  come  back  to  hospital  again  and  again. 
Witness  has  no  information  about  foreign  countries 
beyond  what  is  already  accessible  to  the  Commiosion.  He 
has  collected  details.  He  produced  report  of  the  colonial 
smgeon  at  Hong  Kong.  Brothels  there  are  licensed  by 
the  governor  in  council.  The  keepers  of  the  licensed 
boarding  houses  for  seamen  are  obliged  by  ordinance 
to  report  on  the  health  of  the  inmates  weekly.  If  they 
neglect  to  report  a  case  of  disease  they  are  charged  with 
the  hospital  expenses.  Merchant  seamen  are  inspected 
before  shipping  by  the  colonial  surgeon.  The  results,  as 
regards  a])atement  of  disease,  are  very  satisfactory. 

Witness  gave  details  about  Malta,  and  about  the  health 
of  the  Belgian  army,  which  had  an  average  of  262  men 
off  duty  from  venereal  disease,  for  four  years  previous  to 
1869. 

The  average  in  the  British  army  was  then  considerably 
more,  from  350  to  390. 

In  1862  the  French  army  in  garrison,  or  on  active  duty, 
lost  four  days  of  service.  The  English  army  lost  seven 
or  eight.  The  per-centage  of  disease  in  the  Belgian 
army  is  about  71  ;  in  the  British  army,  37. 

The  examination  of  prostitutes  is  not  thoroughly 
effective  in  Belgium.  A  large  number  are  not  regis- 
tered. The  registered  women  are  examined  once  a  week 
in  some  Belgian  towns  ;  in  others  twice.  Txamination 
and  detention  in  hospital  are  compulsory. 

The  statistics  from  Yokohama  Lock  hospital  are 
curious.  Prostitution  in  Japan  is  a  recognized  and  not 
dishonourable  occupation.  Disease  was  so  bad  that  the 
British  government  were  obliged  to  request  the  Japanese 
to  establish  the  hospital.  The  troops  were  crippled  by 
disease. 

Witness  has  visited  the  towns  where  the  Acts  were  in 
force ;  and  others  where  they  were  not  then  in  force,  and 
was  able  to  compare  them. 

He  thinks  it  would  be  very  useful  to  examine  soldiers 
and  sailors  periodically.  The  greater  the  number  of 
persons  examined  the  better  for  prevention  of  disease. 
He  does  not  know  that  it  is  essential,  but  thinks  as  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  paid  by  the  State,  it  is  fair  to  insist  on 
their  being  examined,  that  is  to  say,  the  unmarried  men. 

Witness  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering if  a  woman  is  diseased.  A  mistake  may  occa- 
sionally be  made.  It  takes  more  time  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  syphilis  in  women  than  in  men,  but  is  not 
more  difficult. 

Doubt  would  arise  chiefly  in  the  latter  stages  of 
gonorrhea.  Leucorrhoea  might  affect  a  man  with  local 
inflammation,  but  is  not  contagious  except  in  cases  where 
a  woman  has  a  syphilitic  taint.  Menstruation  is  a  com- 
mon cause  of  gonorrhoea. 

Witness  thinks  it  would  be  desirable  for  purposes  of 
working  the  Acts,  to  frame  a  strict  definition  of  what  is 
meant  by  contagious  disease.  He  suggested  to  the  autho- 
rities that  this  should  be  done,  that  all  women  who  come 
within  the  line  should  be  detained,  all  outside  let  go.  He 
beheves  professional  gentlemen  would  agree  in  framing 
such  definition. 


Prostitutes  are  more  likely  to  be  susceptible  of  disease 
than  other  women  from  the  unnatui-al  excitement  of  their 
organs. 

Forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  out-patients  at  Guy's 
Hospital  are  venereal  patients,  as  shown  by  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Steele,  the  medical  ofiicer. 

Ten  per  cent,  of  the  cases  treated  in  the  Hospital  for 
Skin  Diseases  in  Leicester  Square  during  six  months 
were  venereal. 

In  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  out  of  626 
cases  93  were  syphilitic.  A  case  is  mentioned  in  the 
physician's  report  of  a  young  man  who  lost  his  voice 
from  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  vocal  cords  when  only 
eight  years  old.    Disease  was  inherited. 

Syphilis  sometimes  entirely  destroys  the  larynx,  some- 
times closes  the  windpipe.  Patients  never  get  well  of 
such  symptoms. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  gave  evidence  that  1  in  5  of  his  patients  was 
venereally  diseased. 

Syphilis  attacks  every  tissue  of  the  body. 

Witness  thinks  the  returns  as  to  the  different  classes 
of  disease  among  the  soldiers  are  not  sufficiently  precise. 
But  it  is  undoubted  that  sores  of  all  kinds  have 
diminished  under  the  Acts  to  half  what  they  were. 

The  constitution  is  very  greatly  impaired  by  an  attack 
of  syphilis.  Gonorrhoea  is  not  so  serious  a  disease  as 
syphilis,  but  it  is  still  very  serious.  99  out  of  100 
cases  of  stricture  are  caused  by  gonorrhoea.  Stricture 
is  a  cause  of  kidney  disease,  and  of  disabled  joints. 

The  returns  show  a  steady  decrease  of  hospital  ad- 
missions in  the  protected  districts.  There  is  no  steady 
fall  in  the  districts  outside  the  Acts,  but  there  is  not  a 
rise. 

Compulsory  examination  and  compulsory  detention 
must  go  together. 

Witness  can  see  nothing  degrading  to  women  in  the 
present  examination.  His  impression  is  that  women  are 
far  more  moral,  and  less  debased,  in  towns  where  the 
Acts  are  in  force  than  where  they  are  not. 

He  does  not  consider  the  present  treatment  of  pros- 
titutes as  a  recognition  of  prostitution  by  the  State.  It 
is  quite  different  from  the  system  in  France  and  Belgium, 
where  prostitutes  are  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
law.  He  would  compare  prostitution  with  thieving, 
which  is  recognized  as  a  fact,  but  not  sanctioned. 

Witness  does  not  believe  that  prostitutes  are  a  physical 
necessity.  Prostitution  is  a  dangerous  trade,  and  the 
State  employs  means  to  check  the  mischief  He  does 
not  agree  that  it  is  rather  to  assist  the  prostitute  to  carry 
out  her  trade. 

The  test  of  the  success  of  the  Acts  is  the  diminution  of 
disease,  which  is  undoubted.  The  effect  of  treating 
women  in  voluntary  hospitals  is  also  to  make  pro  stitution 
easy,  more  than  so  than  under  the  Government  system. 

Witness  gave  statistics  to  show  that  an  expenditure 
of  18,000/.  to  20,000/.  a  year  after  the  first  outlay  would 
suffice  to  carry  out  the  iicts  in  London.  In  a  few  years 
the  expense  would  not  be  nearly  as  great,  as  disease 
diminished.  The  experience  of  Plymouth  and  other 
places  shows  that  whereas  they  were  at  first  obliged  con- 
tinually to  increase  the  number  of  beds,  they  cannot  now 
keep  them  full  in  sjjite  of  the  increased  area  of  the 
Acts. 

He  does  not  see  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
examine  men  under  the  Acts;  but  practically  it  cannot 
be  done,  because  men  do  not  make  a  trade  of  prostitution 
as  women  do. 


Bond,    Mr.,  2d  witness   (Questions  15,010  to  15,109 
inclusive)  ; 

Is  surgeon  to  the  A  division  of  police,  and  to  the  Petty 
France  Infirmary  of  St.  George's  Union.  Witness  at- 
tends a  Lock  hospital  near  Victoria  Street,  kept  by  the 
St.  George's  guardians  for  special  treatment  of  female 
venereal  cases.  He  has  treated  upwards  of  156  cases 
yearly  there. 

The  patients  are  chiefly  soldiers'  women,  a  low,  dirty, 
and  wretched  class. 

Prostitutes  are  only  admitted  by  application  through 
the  relieving  officer. 

The  hospital  accommodation  consists  of  20  beds,  always 
full. 

The  women  leave  when  they  like.  Witness  has  only 
lately  learned  that  there  is  a  power  given  by  law  of 
detention  in  certain  cases.  It  has  never  been  put  in 
force  for  venereal  disease. 

The  majority  of  women  leave  uncured  and  spread 
disease,  from  their  confession,  extensively.    The  cases 
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are  of  a  very  aggravated  character.  60  per  cent,  are 
constitutional  syphilis. 

Witness  had  that  same  day  seen  a  woman  who  had 
been  diseased  to  her  own  knowledge  a  fortnight — probably 
nearer  two  months — before  she  came  in.  She  was  in  a 
wretched  condition.  She  had  gone  on  plying  her  trade 
on  Constitution  Hill,  and  had  sometimes  gone  with  four 
or  five  soldiers  nightly  for  Is.  each.  This  girl  was  in 
service  near  Knightsbridge  barracks,  was  seduced  by  a 
soldier,  and  became  a  prostitute. 

Another  woman,  Mary  Jane  Emanuel,  came  in  six 
months  ago  in  a  bad  state  from  constitutional  syphilis, 
and  other  complications.  She  said  she  had  been  ill  for 
three  months.  Slie  told  witness  she  had  had  connexion 
with  30  soldiers  during  that  time,  but  the  nurse  heard  her 
laughing  next  day  about  having  deceived  the  doctor, 
and  she  then  stated  that  she  had  really  been  with  three 
times  as  many.  She  got  something  better  in  two  or  three 
weeks  and  left  the  hospital.  A  week  after  she  came 
back,  very  well  dressed,  still  in  a  diseased  state,  and  said 
she  had  been  with  four  soldiers,  besides  civilians,  who  had 
given  her  a  lot  of  money.  This  woman  had  probably 
infected  every  man  wlio  had  had  connexion  with  her. 

Two  or  three  hundred  of  this  class  of  women  hang 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  barracks. 

Over  120  women  come  into  the  infirmary  yearly, 
pregnant. 

Witness  would  say  from  memory  that  15  per  cent,  of 
their  children  are  born  with  constitutional  syphilis. 
Many  die. 

Witness  has  no  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts.  His  experience  bears  on  the 
absence  of  the  Acts.  The  result  is  to  make  him  feel  a 
strong  desire  for  them. 

He  has  no  faith  in  the  voluntary  system.  Women 
will  not  come  in  till  compelled  by  suffering.  He  sees  no 
alternative  but  inspection. 

Very  few  of  the  women  who  are  confined  in  the  infir- 
mary are  prostitutes.  10  to  15  per  cent,  are  married 
women ;  5  per  cent,  are  servants.  The  children  are 
generally  diseased  by  the  father ;  the  mother  is  free  from 
disease. 

Every  effort  is  used  by  the  chaplain  and  the  lady 
visitors  to  induce  the  women  to  go  into  homes.  They 
have  reformed  a  great  many.  One,  now  a  nurse  in 
 'Hospital,  was  four  years  a  prostitute  in  West- 
minster. 

The  average  duration  of  treatment  is  five  weeks ;  but 
they  leave  uncured.  The  average  of  time  necessary  to  ciu-e 
them  would  be  two  months.  Some  cases  would  take 
much  longer.  Some  are  incurable.  The  older  the  woman 
the  longer  it  takes  to  cure  her. 

Women  have  never  made  any  resistance  to  examina- 
tion, nor  any  complaint. 

Witness  thinks  it  would  be  possible  to  apply  the  Act 
to  London,  restricting  it  to  certain  districts  inhabited  by 
the  lowest  class  of  women. 

He  has  only  lately  discovered  that  the  permissive 
clause  in  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1867,  giving 
power  to  detain  patients  dangerous  to  the  community, 
though  granted  really  with  reference  to  smallpox,  &c., 
wiU  include  any  contagious  disease. 

Ross,  Dr.,    3d  %vitness    (Questions   15,110   to  15,193 
inclusive)  : 

Was  surgeon  to  the  92nd  Highlanders  tiU  within  the 
last  three  months. 

Witness  has  left  the  regiment  in  India. 

He  has  had  experience  of  the  working  of  this  system  in 
India,  China,  and  at  home.  The  92nd  were  quartered 
at  Jellunder,  in  the  Punjab. 

The  Act  there  is  just  the  same  as  the  English  Act,  and 
is  strictly  enforced.  The  women  are  examined  periodi- 
cally every  fortnight,  and  diseased  women  are  detained 
in  hospital  till  cured. 

All  the  prostitutes  are  native  women. 

The  Act  had  been  in  operation  two  years  and  a  half 
when  witness  left ;  but  the  system  was  carried  on  in 
India  and  China  for  years  before  the  Act  was  dreamed 
of. 

The  men  were  formerly  subjected  to  weekly  examina- 
tion. This  practice  has  been  discontinued,  on  account 
of  the  strong  feeling  against  it  of  the  medical  officers, 
and  the  belief  that  the  men  could  conceal  disease  if  they 
chose,  and  that  it  was  therefore  not  of  much  use.  A 
really  close  and  efficient  examination  would  take  a  very 
long  time.  The  men  disliked  examination,  but  were 
not  mutinous  about  it. 


Wherever  the  Act  was  in  operation  there  was  very 
little  disease  in  the  regiment,  and  the  form  of  disease, 
abroad  or  at  home,  was  much  milder. 

Witness  by  no  means  considers  the  system  a  failure  in 
India.  He  has  always  heard  other  army  surgeons  speak 
favourably  of  it. 

The  regiment  was  quartered  at  Aldershot  six  years  ago, 
when  the  first,  or  what  was  called  the  voluntary  Act, 
came  into  operation.  Under  this  there  was  no  com- 
pulsory examination.  The  regimental  hospital  was  at 
that  time  filled  with  venereal  patients  ;  witness  remem- 
bers once  having  37  cases  in  hospital,  of  which  36  were 
venereal. 

The  health  of  the  men  was  so  bad  that  he  asked  leave 
of  the  commanding  officer  to  give  instructions  to  the 
men  of  his  regiment  how  to  prevent  the  disease. 

Witness  is  now  on  the  staff,  at  Gravesend ;  was 
lately  at  Chatham.  The  working  of  the  Act  at  Chatham 
is  admirable ;  and  disease  is  mild  and  not  extensive. 

He  was  at  Hong  Kong  with  the  67th  Regiment.  A 
local  Act  is  in  force  there,  similar  to  the  English  Act. 
The  health  of  the  soldiers  was  satisfactory  till  they  got  to 
Shanghai,  where  there  was  no  such  system. 

Prostitutes  in  India  are  a  separate  class  ;  they  follow 
the  profession  from  infancy.  A  bazaar  is  attached  to 
each  regiment,  and  when  a  regiment  is  coming,  notice  is 
sent  to  the  head  woman  or  matranee,  and  she  selects  a 
sufficient  number  of  women.  The  number  is  not  limited. 
Witness  found  only  12  when  the  regiment  arrived  ;  and 
he  applied  to  have  them  increased,  knowing  so  small  a 
number  would  be  a  source  of  disease. 

The  natives  do  not  object  to  examination.  The  women 
go  up  willingly. 

A  hospital  tent  is  pitched  for  women  on  the  march. 


THIRTY-THIRD,  28th  March  1871. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Sandhurst,  Lord,  G.C.B.  (Questions  15,194 
to  15,275  inclusive) : 

Is  a  lieutenant-general  of  Her  Majesty's  forces. 
He  has  had  the  command  of  the  army  in  India  until 
lately. 

He  has  given  great  attention  to  the  effect  of  contagious 
disease  on  the  health  of  the  soldier. 

A  system  for  the  treatment  of  this  disease  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  years  in  India.  An  Act  was  passed 
giving  power  to  the  municipal  and  military  authorities  to 
take  measures  to  check  disease.  In  the  cantonments 
where  the  authorities  have  concurred  cordially  in  carrying 
out  the  Act,  it  has  been  attended  with  success.  In  Oude 
where  the  chief  commissioner  was  the  Honourable  John 
Strachey,  who  took  great  interest  in  the  Act,  the  success 
has  been  most  remarkable  :  disease  was  said  at  one  time 
to  be  nearly  extirpated  in  the  regiments.  In  some  of 
the  stations  of  Bengal  proper,  difficulties  arose  about 
expenditure,  and  about  the  appointment  of  officers. 
The  Government  finally  undertook  to  meet  the  expen- 
diture where  a  military  cantonment  was  concerned. 

The  Indian  system  resembles  the  English  one  in  its 
principal  features ;  periodical  examination  of  women, 
detention  in  hospital,  &c. 

The  women  show  no  reluctance ;  on  the  contrary  the 
impression  of  persons  qualified  to  judge  is  that  they  are 
favourable  to  the  Act. 

Prostitution  is  a  calling  and  caste  by  descent  in  India ; 
they  recognize  no  moral  degradation  in  it :  and  they  are 
not  hkely  to  object  to  what  keeps  them  in  health. 

Mr.  Strachey  made  a  statement  of  his  successful 
enforcement  of  this  policy  before  the  council  of  the 
Governor-  General . 

The  places  where  success  was  most  remarkable  were 
Lucknow,  Fyzabad,  and  Sedapore. 

Witness  has  always  heard  regimental  officers  agree 
that  the  system  only  required  to  be  well  worked  to 
ensure  its  success. 

Weekly  inspection  of  men  was  formerly  a  custom  of 
the  service,  but  has  been  discontinued  as  a  rule,  except 
at  the  discretion  of  the  commanding  officers  of  particular 
regiments.  In  some  regiments  a  man  who  has  concealed 
disease  is  subjected  for  some  time  to  weekly  inspection, 
as  a  penalty. 

Long  before  the  Act  was  introduced  in  India,  a  system 
prevailed  privately,  by  which  the  regimental  surgeon, 
with  the  aid  of  the  apothecary,  prevented  a  prostitute 
who  was  known  to  be  diseased  from  remaining  in  the 
bazaar  of  the  regiment. 
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With  regard  to  periodical  examination  of  soldiers, 
witness  thinks  that  whatever  ])laces  the  soldier  on  a 
different  footing  from  the  mass  of  the  population,  and 
has  a  tendency  to  lessen  respect  for  the  profession,  is 
much  to  be  deprecated.  He  believes  it  would  have  a 
degrading  effect,  if  the  soldier  was  supposed  to  be  put  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  prostitutes  of  the  town.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  of  this  nature  would  interfere  greatly 
with  any  hope  of  recruiting  soldiers  from  the  more 
respectable  classes, — of  "  tapping  other  classes,"  as  the 
phrase  goes.  He  thinks  it  is  sufficient  that  the  executive 
officer  should  have  the  power  in  certain  cases  of  ordering 
examination. 

He  does  not  even  think  it  necessary  to  examine  men  on 
return  from  furlough.  A  very  young  man  may  at  first  be 
shy  of  declaring  disease,  but  his  own  sense  will  soon  teach 
him  the  terrible  folly  of  delaying  to  take  medical  advice. 
Witness  has  always  dealt  with  soldiers  as '  reasonable 
men  instead  of  brutes,  and  has  never  found  the  English 
soldier  disappoint  him.  He  thinks  the  self-respect  of  the 
soldier  is  the  foimdation  of  good  discipline  in  the  army. 
You  lose  a  power  by  inducing  a  man  to  depend  on 
another  person's  responsibility,  instead  of  his  own. 

He  is  not  sure  whether  the  Act  is  now  universally  in 
force  in  Bengal ;  he  believes  it  now  applies  to  Calcutta, 
and  to  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  but  is 
not  certain. 

There  was  never  any  native  opposition  in  India  to  the 
Act;  there  was  an  agitation  among  Europeans  at  first, 

,  purely  on  the  religious  ground.  The  municipalities 
merely  objected  on  the  score  of  the  burthen  of  local 

r;-  taxation. 

There  are  scarcely  any  European  prostitutes  up  the 
country  in  India.  There  are  a  number  of  European 
women  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  These  of  course  come 
under  the  Act,  just  the  same  as  the  native  women. 
.  The  type  of  disease  is  not  understood  to  be  more 
severe  in  Northern  India  than  at  home.  It  is  different 
in  the  damp  hot  climate  of  Southern  India,  where  forms 
of  disease  arise  which  cannot  be  extirpated  while  the 
patient  remains  there. 

Witness  is  not  pre))ared  to  say  that  the  soldier  should 
be  punished  for  concealing  disease.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  increase  what  are  called  conventional  offences.  It  is 
sufficient  for  the  commanding  officer  to  subject  the  man 
as  a  penalty  to  inspection,  till  he  has  proved  himself 
trustworthy  again. 

Webb,  Miss,  2d  witness  (Questions  15,2/6  to  15,382 
inclusive) : 

Is  matron  of  Lock  hospital  at  Chatham.  She  has 
been  there  six  months ;  was  previously  six  months  at 
the  penitentiary  at  Clewer. 

Witness  has  come  in  personal  contact  with  177  women 
while  at  Chatham. 

The  number  of  admissions  during  that  time  was  590. 

There  were  only  35  of  these  women  undtr  20  years  of 
age.  Most  of  them  were  women  of  a  very  low  and 
depraved  class. 

Some  of  them  came  into  the  district  with  a  view  of 
getting  into  the  hospital.  One  married  woman  was 
brought  by  her  mother. 

The  women  are  in  fear  that  the  Acts  will  be  done  away 
\vith;  they  say  they  do  not  know  what  will  become  of 
them. 

Witness's  object  in  taking  this  situation  was  to  try  to 
reform  women.  She  believes  36  have  been  saved  in  the 
six  months.  Up  to  this  time  they  have  not  relapsed ; 
but  six  months  is  a  short  probation.  They  have  gone 
to  their  friends  or  to  homes,  not  into  service. 

One  girl  of  16,  R.  H.,  was  a  very  bad  girl  at  first;  but 
being  put  into  the  separate  ward  became  convinced,  and 
is  now  happy  in  the  Home. 

Witness  places  the  hopeful  cases  in  a  small  separate 
ward.  They  are  advised  to  reform,  but  the  decision  is 
left  to  themselves.  It  is  a  test  of  their  sincerity  if  they 
wish  to  be  placed  in  the  small  ward. 

The  very  old  and  the  very  young  women  are  most 
impressionable.    Married  women  are  often  reclaimed. 

Witness  wishes  much  there  was  a  refuge  attached  to 
the  Lock  hospital.  There  is  only  one  refuge  in  Chatham, 
insufficient  to  receive  all  the  women  who  wish  to  reform. 

The  case  of  R.  S.,  15  years  old,  was  referred  to.  The 
girl  was  motherless,  living  with  her  father;  it  was  a 
dreadful  case  of  violation.  She  was  brought  to  the 
hospital  diseased,  by  a  neighbour ;  had  never  left  her 
father's  house.  She  is  now  in  the  St.  Mary's  Home,  Dart- 
ford,  and  is  doing  well. 

The  case  of  another,  C.  T.,  aged  17,  was  mentioned. 
Her  mother  thought  she  was  in  service  at  Canterbury ; 


she  had  run  away  and  gone  on  the  streets.  She  was 
reclaimed,  and  restored  to  her  friends. 

Witness  does  not  think  examination  has  any  immoral 
effect  on  the  women  ;  and  it  is  the  means  of  bringing 
them  under  good  influences,  the  kindness  and  good 
advice  of  the  surgeon  and  nurses. 

They  are  more  respectful  and  quiet  when  they  come 
into  hospital  a  second  time.  Witness  does  not  think 
from  her  own  obser\'ation  that  the  system  gives  the 
women  an  idea  that  they  are  recognized  by  the  State  as 
exercising  a  profession  not  infamous.  The  sin  they  are 
committing  is  constantly  impressed  on  them. 

She  does  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  place 
young  girls  compulsorily  in  reformatories.  They  are 
more  likely  to  be  really  repentant  if  worked  upon  in 
hospital  to  reform. 

She  does  not  see  how  the  intention  of  the  examination 
could  degrade,  the  intention  is  surely  good.  It  cannot  be 
said  it  is  to  make  them  prostitutes ;  they  are  prosti- 
tutes before  they  can  be  brought  up. 

Not  above  one  in  six — sometimes  not  that — is  found 
diseased. 

Witness  does  not  believe  all  the  women  say ;  generally 
tries  to  corroborate  their  stories  by  other  evidence.  But 
she  does  not  think  they  are  the  wanton  liars  they  are 
represented  sometimes  to  be.  They  have  not  been  taught 
to  think  much  about  the  difference  between  truth  and 
falsehood. 

Witness  would  not  give  the  women  any  written  certifi- 
cate. Notice  should  be  given  them  through  the  police. 
A  bad  use  may  be  made  of  papers.  It  is  alleged  by  the 
Rescue  Society  that  this  is  the  case. 

She  never  heard  a  woman  complain  of  ill-treatment  by 
the  police.  They  look  on  the  police  as  their  friends. 
One  of  the  Chatham  police  has  taken  a  poor  girl  to  his 
own  house,  and  his  wife  is  taking  care  of  her. 

The  feeling  against  the  Acts  is  not  general  in  Chatham, 
but  fierce.  A  public  meeting  was  held  lately  against 
them,  but  thinly  attended. 

Witness  only  knows  of  one  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Acts  having  been  at  Chatham — Miss  Annie  Young. 
The  ladies  of  Chatham  are  in  favour  of  the  Acts.  Witness 
can  testify  that  walking  in  Chatham  streets  is  very 
different  from  what  it  was  formerly,  when  you  met  women 
in  sixes  and  sevens,  rude  and  loud. 

The  hospital  is  so  quiet  and  orderly  on  Sunday  you 
would  not  guess  it  was  a  Lock  hospital. 

No  restriction  is  placed  on  the  women's  conversation  ; 
witness  thinks  it  better  to  watch  than  stop  it. 

She  thinks  the  women  dread  very  much  to  lose  the 
hospital.  She  did  not  know  that  Lock  hospitals  had 
existed  before  the  Act. 

Some  women  would  come  into  hospital  without  coercive 
measures  ;  some  would  not.  One  woman  said  she  would 
have  gone  on  her  knees  to  get  in. 

Witness  feels  it  would  be  impossible  to  dispense  with 
compulsory  detention  in  hospital. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  DAY.— f^9th  March  1871. 

PucKLE,  Rev.  Mr.  (Questions  15,383  to  15,618  inclu- 
sive) : 

Is  Incumbent  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's,  Dover ;  has 
been  there  since  1838. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  experience  the  women  were 
very  numerous  and  their  behaviour  deplorably  bad. 

Witness  organized  a  small  refuge  for  women  in  Dover, 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  another  in 
Canterbury,  in  conjunction  with  Archdeacon  Harrison. 
The  house  in  Dover  had  only  accommodation  for  8  or  10. 
It  was  always  full.  Women  of  all  ages  were  received, 
and  sought  out  by  witness.  Some  girls  were  as  young 
as  15. 

Perhaps  one  third  of  those  admitted  were  permanently 
reformed.  It  was  difficult  to  find  places  for  many  of 
the  rougher  class. 

The  discipline  was  strict  confinement,  industrial  work, 
needlework,  and  reading,  with  pastoral  ministration. 
Amusing  books  of  a  moral  tendency  were  not  excluded. 

The  home  broke  down  later,  and  was  given  up  in 
1853.  The  women  were  wilful  and  insubordinate,  the 
refuge  was  too  small  to  manage  them  properly,  and  the 
public  would  not  support  a  larger  one. 

The  public  women  in  Dover  became  much  more 
numerous  when  the  garrison  was  increased.  The  Act 
was  applied  to  Dover  in  1869. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  concurred  with  witness 
in  obtaining  from  Lord  Northbrook  the  extension  of  the 
Act  to  Dover.  They  induced  Mr.  Cardwell  to  interest 
himself  about  it. 
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There  were  about  200  public  women  on  the  police 
register  when  the  Acts  were  first  introduced ,  but  that 
by  no  means  represented  the  number  on  the  town. 

There  is  no  Lock  hospital  at  Dover ;  the  women  are 
sent  to  Chatham. 

The  number  of  brothels  and  beerhouses  at  the  first 
introduction  of  the  Acts  was  enormous.  Witness  per- 
suaded the  Archbishop  to  walk  through  the  streets  with 
him,  in  order  to  convince  him  of  the  state  of  the  town. 
The  number  of  prostitutes  has  diminished  very  much, 
but  there  is  not  much  decrease  in  the  number  of  houses. 

The  last  return  of  women  on  the  register,  a  week  ago, 
was  80. 

The  condition  of  the  town  is  remarkably  improved. 
Witness  formerly  found  it  scarcely  possible  to  walk  down 
a  public  street  at  Dover  at  night  himself,  and  dared  not 
send  any  other  person  of  his  family  to  the  post.  Solici- 
tation was  rampant.  It  is  now  reduced  to  nothing 
There  is  no  annoyance  in  the  streets  at  present. 

There  is  some  opposition  to  the  Acts  in  Dover ;  several 
persons,  one  a  member  of  the  town  council,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  regular  opponents  of  the  Acts,  have  called 
meetings  on  the  subject. 

Their  objects  are  twofold  :  firstly,  the  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  secondly,  the  theoretical  reli- 
gious ground  that  you  are  countenancing  sin. 

The  meetings  were  numerously  attended,  chiefly,  he  is 
sorry  to  say,  by  young  boys  and  girls  from  14  to  17. 
The  speakers  were  mostly  the  general  opponents  of  the 
Acts,  from  a  distance;  the  well-known  Mrs  Butler  for 
instance. 

The  impression  of  the  majority  of  persons  in  the  town 
is  that  the  Acts  have  been  of  enormous  benefit. 

Witness  does  not  think  the  periodical  examination  has 
a  tendency  to  harden  women,  except  in  a  very  few  cases. 
He  does  not  think  the  women  consider  their  calling  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Act. 

The  majority  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  are  favourable 
to  the  Acts ;  but  some  object  on  the  ground  that  they 
countenance  sin. 

The  Acts  have  done  much  to  diminish  public  solici- 
tation. Witness  knew  a  case  of  a  young  lad  of  respect- 
able family  who  was  caught  by  one  of  these  women,  led 
away,  and  diseased.  On  another  occasion  a  soldier  in 
the  act  of  coming  into  church  was  carried  off  by  one  of 
them  under  Mrs.  Puckle's  eyes. 

Witness  thinks  the  Acts  have  worked  well  on  the 
whole  ;  he  would  certainly  rather  retain  them  than  return 
to  any  less  powerfully  controlling  system. 

Tlie  examination  room  at  Dover  is  very  objection- 
ably placed.  It  is  hoped  that  a  proper  place  may 
be  built  away  fiom  public  observation.  Many  more 
women  might  be  saved  if  a  refuge  could  at  once  be  offered 
them. 

Witness  credits  the  Acts  with  the  improvement  at 
Dover.  He  does  not  attribute  it  to  the  action  of  the  m.a- 
gistrates  in  closing  beerhouses,  &c. 

He  thinks  clandestme  prostitution  is  much  where  it  was. 

He  never  heard  of  a  case  of  hardship  in  reference  to 
the  administration  cf  the  Acts. 

The  public  women  in  Dover  are  generally  strangers. 
Tlie  garrison,  being  greatly  out  of  projiortion  to  the 
population,  bring  down  women  sometimes  by  van  loads. 
Formerly  when  a  beerhouse  was  sold  the  wretched 
women  living  there  were  sold  with  the  furniture  to  the 
next  owner.  The  tyranny  exercised  over  them  was 
frightful.  A  woman  was  on  one  occasion  compelled  to 
receive  14  men,  and  died  ne.xt  day.  The  Act  has  destroyed 
that  trade  entirely. 

The  women  are  better  clothed,  better  conducted,  more 
cleanly  and  decent. 

Witness  would  be  in  favour  of  detaining  girls  of  tender 
age,  say  from  15  to  18,  found  plying  for  prostitution,  and 
placing  them  in  reformatories,  provided  they  had  no 
parents  to  care  for  them. 

The  disease  ward  of  the  union  was  formerly  filled  with 
wretched  women.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Acts 
the  union  ward  was  gradually  emptied,  and  is  now 
devoted  to  another  purpose. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  DAY.— 24th  March  1871. 

Fraser,  Mr.,  2d  witness  (Questions  15,619  to  15,729 
inclusive) : 

Has  been  chaplain  of  Maidstone  Gaol  for  five  years, 
was  formerly  at  Wakefield,  and  chaplain  of  Female  Home 
there. 

The  Home  had  sometimes  30  inmates. 


Witness  went  to  Maidstone  in  1866.  There  were  then 
many  women  of  the  to\vn  in  gaol.  Maidstone  gaol  is  the 
county  gaol  for  women,  and  the  number  fluctuates  in 
Kent  with  the  hop-pickers. 

The  average  of  women  generally  in  gaol  is  90  to  95  ; 
nearly  half  of  these  are  prostitutes. 

The  first  prisoner  under  the  Acts  for  refusing  to  be  ex- 
amined, early  in  18/0,  was  Elizabeth  Holt.  Witness  thinks 
she  refused  from  a  whim,  certainly  not  from  modesty. 
He  thinks  the  women  had  net  then  realized  the  benefit  of 
the  Act,  and  fancied  it  interfered  with  their  calling.  The 
case  was  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
said  she  was  a  modest  airl,  and  the  opponents  of  the 
Acts  took  great  interest  in  the  case,  and  a  searching 
inquiry  was  made.  The  girl  was  an  imdoubted  pros- 
titute. 

ITiere  have  up  to  the  present  time  been  31  women  in 
gaol  for  refusing  to  be  examined ;  19  of  these  came  from 
Canterbury.  These  Canterbury  women  without  one 
exception  say  they  were  put  up  to  refuse  to  obey  the 
Acts,  and  blame  their  instigators  strongly.  They  say 
the  ladies  go  into  their  houses,  and  advise  them  to  club 
together  and  not  to  obey  the  law,  and  say  that  in  time 
the  Act  \vill  be  altered. 

The  women  did  not  express  any  personal  dislike  to 
examination.    They  smiled  when  asked  the  question. 

Witness  talks  to  them  all.  He  never  found  a  girl  who 
objected  to  the  Acts. 

He  does  not  think  examination  has  a  hardening  effect 
on  them.  He  thinks  the  women  are  grateful  for  the  Acts, 
and  for  the  care  taken  of  them ;  does  not  think  they 
enter  into  the  question  whether  the  State  recognizes 
prostitution. 

The  women  in  consequence  of  the  Acts  are  brought 
into  contact  with  benevolent  persons  who  give  them 
good  advice. 

When  first  the  Acts  came  into  operation  witness,  like 
most  clergymen,  objected  to  them  very  strongly.  His 
experience  of  them  has  changed  his  opinion,  which  is  now 
strongly  in  their  favour. 

He  would  suggest  some  amendments  ;  would  not  send 
a  woman  to  prison  for  less  than  14  days.  Seven  days  is 
not  enough  to  realize  it ;  it  is  almost  an  agreeable  change, 
and  change  is  the  life  of  these  women.  He  would  do 
away  with  the  notices  posted  in  the  examining  room,  and 
convey  the  information  to  the  women  in  a  less  public 
manner. 

The  Acts  are  worked  with  great  indulgence  at  Maid- 
stone. The  fortnightly  examination  is  not  strictly  pressed. 
Dr.  Bagshot  wishes  the  women  to  make  a  friend  of  him; 
and  they  come  and  ask  him  for  advice,  and  confide  in 
him.  25  women  were  sent  to  homes  from  Maidstone  in 
the  last  year. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  DAY.— 30th  March  1871. 

Air.EY,  Sir  Richard,  G.C.B.  (Questions  15,730  to  15,905 
inclusive) ; 

Is  a  heutenant-general  and  adjutant-general  of  the 
forces ;  has  been  14  years  at  the  Horse  Guards,  in  the 
several  positions  of  military  secretary,  quartermaster- 
general,  and  adjutant-general. 

Witness  thinks  the  Acts  originated  in  the  reports  made 
of  the  number  of  men  discharged  at  Chelsea  with  pen- 
sions on  account  of  various  disabilities  originating  in 
syphilis,  some  after  very  short  service. 

In  witness's  opinion  there  was  a  great  increase  of  dis- 
ease after  1859,  the  practice  of  examining  soldiers  having 
been  discontinued. 

Witness  commanded  a  regiment  for  14  years.  There 
was  a  regular  weekly  inspection,  conducted  with  a  great 
regard  to  decency  and  delicacy.  Each  man  went  into  the 
surgeon's  room  by  himself. 

The  regiment  was  quartered  during  this  time  in  most 
of  the  garrison  towns  in  England,  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  abroad  also.  The  health  of  the  men  was 
particularly  good  ;  the  medical  officers  took  pride  in 
kee])ing  them  efficient. 

I'he  soldier  is  generally  averse  to  going  into  hospital 
for  any  disorder;  they  lose  lOd.  a  day  for  hospital 
stoppages. 

Smce  that  time  witness  has  remarked  the  beneficial 
results  from  the  Acts.  He  has  recently  been  in  command 
at  Gibraltar,  where  a  great  many  regiments  passed 
throxigh  his  hands.  The  governor  has  great  power  over 
the  civil  population.  The  prostitutes,  who  are  Spanish 
women,  are  registered  and  periodically  examined.  There 
is  a  Lock  hospital  there  belonging  to  the  town,  not  to  the 
garrison. 
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The  average  of  sick  in  hospital  was  only  2*4  to  2*  7  per 
cent. 

Disease  is  sometimes  communicated  by  the  soldiers' 
wives,  whose  character  does  not  stand  very  high. 

Soldiers  now  are  a  superior  class  to  what  they  were 
when  witness  entered  the  service. 

Witness  thinks  that  out  of  the  25,000  that  have  been 
raised  since  the  vote  of  last  autumn,  between  5,000  and 
6,000  are  short  service  men. 

Many  causes  have  combined  to  raise  the  condition  of 
the  soldier.  Payinpf  the  men  daily  has  had  a  good  efPect, 
but  is  not  liked  l)y  them.  Witness  considers  it  a  great 
pity,  for  the  sake  of  the  men  and  the  sake  of  the  army, 
that  the  weekly  examination  should  not  take  place. 

The  language  and  habits  of  the  class  from  which 
soldiers  are  chiefly  recruited  are  so  coarse  and  indecent, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  they  can  feel  degraded  by 
inspection  from  a  medical  man. 

The  habits  of  these  men  improve  as  soon  as  they  are 
brought  under  military  discipline. 

There  should  be  a  discretionary  power  given  to  the 
medical  officer,  who  would  not  examme  men  of  known 
good  character  or  married  men,  as  a  general  rule.  Witness 
never  heard  a  com])laint  of  examination. 

As  a  commissioner  of  Chelsea,  he  attends  there ;  thinks 
three-fourths  of  the  discharges  may  be  traced  to  causes 
originating  in  syphilis. 

There  has  been  a  diminution  in  these  cases  since  the 
Acts  commenced.  Formerly  it  was  laid  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  construction  of  barracks  that  hospital  accom- 
modation to  the  amount  of  10  jier  cent,  was  necessary. 
Some  time  ago  it  was  found  that  the  occupation  did  not 
amount  to  6  per  cent.  Accommodation  for  7  per  cent, 
was  agreed  to  by  the  department  for  the  construction  of 
barracks,  to  meet  the  case  of  epidemics,  &c. 

The  Guards  in  London  are  exceedingly  subject  to 
disease. 

Commanding  officers  are  generally  in  favour  of 
inspection. 

Witness  does  not  think  inspection  would  check 
recruiting. 

He  is  aware  that  inspection  prevails  in  the  Grenadiers 
and  Coldstreams,  and  that  Mr.  Wyatt  deposed  to  never 
having  heard  a  complaint  of  it. 

He  is  aware  that  the  only  dissentient  on  the  Venereal 
Corn-mission,  with  resj)ect  to  the  recommendation  of 
inspection,  was  Dr.  Balfour.  One  of  his  objections  was 
the  trouble  it  gave  the  examining  surgeons.  Witness 
does  not  consider  this  a  sound  objection. 

Another  was  that  in  his  opinion  it  injures  the  morale 
of  the  soldier.    AVitness  does  not  concur  in  this. 

In  about  20  regiments  which  passed  through  Gibraltar, 
in  some  of  which  inspection  jjrevailed,  in  others  not, 
there  was  a  great  superiority  in  the  health  of  the  inspected 
regiments. 

As  quartermaster-general  before  the  Acts  were  intro- 
duced, witness  received  indescribably  bad  reports  of  the 
state  of  the  prostitutes  at  Aldershot  and  t.'C  Curragh. 
They  were  burrowing  in  the  ground,  covered  with  filth 
and  vermin.  The  same  is  true  of  the  women  within  the 
precincts  of  almost  all  the  barracks.  He  should  fear  if  the 
Acts  were  repealed  the  same  state  of  things  would  recur. 

Witness  "  does  not  think  you  create  a  badge  of  de- 
pravity by  examining  a  woman  who  is  already  a  prosti- 
tute." 

He  does  not  think  examination  is  a  stigma  on  women 
or  men.  It  is  a  sanitary  precaution,  and  has  no  moral  ele- 
ment in  it. 

A  non-commissioned  officer  is  supposed  to  belong  to  a 
superior  class.  If  the  surgeon  thought  it  necessary  he 
would  have  to  be  examined. 

Commissioned  officers  do  not  go  with  the  same  sort  of 
women,  and  are  on  a  difPerent  footing  from  the  rank  and 
file,  in  whose  case  the  questions  of  efficiency  and  pension 
from  the  state  are  involved. 

The  amount  of  pension  has  some  reference  to  a  man's 
length  of  service  and  the  time  he  has  been  in  hospital.  It 
is  therefore  for  his  interest  to  be  protected. 

He  thinks  the  fact  of  enforced  celibacy  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  disease.  Married  men  as  a  rule  are  much 
freer  from  it. 

He  does  not  think  short  service  would  be  much  pro- 
tection. The  recruits  and  younger  soldiers  are  the  most 
subject  to  disease. 


Meredith,  Mrs.,  2d  witness  (Questions  15,906  to  16,066 
inclusive)  : 

Has  charge  of  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  reforming  discharged  female  prisonei-s. 
26937. 


The  institution  has  been  established  seven  years.  There 
is  no  Home.  It  was  not  found  advisable  to  collect  them 
together.  They  are  placed  in  lodgings,  and  employment 
found  for  them. 

They  are  made  to  earn  their  living.  They  are  all  women 
who  have  come  under  the  criminal  laws.  They  are  pro- 
bably generally  street  walkers,  but  are  not  taken  as  such. 

The  staff  consists  of  ladies, — volunteers.  Every  lady 
takes  her  own  department.    They  employ  Bible  women. 

It  was  found  dangerous  to  collect  the  women  on 
account  of  the  organization  of  criminals  caused  by  prison 
association. 

Many  of  the  women  reform  and  return  to  decent  life. 
Many  relapse. 

The  older  women  are  most  constantly  reformed. 

Witness  thinks  their  statements  may  be  relied  on  about 
their  lives  when  they  want  help,  and  determine  to  be  con- 
fidential. 

Many  of  them  are  sufFering  from  venereal  disease.  The 
association  cannot  treat  them  for  that.  It  must  be  done 
on  too  large  a  scale. 

Witness  imagines  that  the  objections  found  fo  the  col- 
lection of  prisoners  together  in  homes  would  apply  to 
prostitutes  discharged  from  the  Lock  hospitals.  If  very 
young  they  might  be  placed  in  schools. 

She  thinks  16  or  17  too  advanced  an  age ;  they  are  very 
de])raved  then. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  a  fixed  rule  for  older  women. 

She  thinks  they  might  earn  their  living  if  they  chose. 
She  has  not  found  a  deficiency  of  demand  for  female 
li'bour  in  her  experience. 

The  Association  has  a  mission  room  connected  with 
the  issuing  from  Westminster  prison  every  morning.  It 
is  just  opposite  the  prison,  and  the  ladies  look  after  the 
women.  They  are  always  provided  for;  the  younger 
ones  are  sent  to  homes  if  they  will  go;  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  find  them  willing.  The  majority  refuse  to  come, 
even  the  little  children.  But  if  a  woman  comes,  she 
stays,  "  We  lose  no  cases  at  all." 

They  are  all  made  to  work  ;  and  get  no  help  unless 
thev  earn  it. 

Witness  knows  Miss  Davenport.  She  has  an  estab- 
lishment in  Westminster  for  the  reception  of  street- 
walkers ;  she  takes  no  others. 

Miss  Davenport  has  accommodation  for  about  30  in 
her  house.  It  is  always  full.  It  is  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions. 

Some  women  have  been  sent  to  her  from  Aldershot 
under  the  Acts.  Miss  Davenport  approves  of  the  Acts ; 
is  successful  in  reclaiming  wom.en. 

The  principal  employment  given  to  the  women  by 
witness's  association  is  washing  for  the  poor.  They  have 
four  centres  in  London,  and  see  about  200  women  at 
each  of  these  weekly. 

They  can  get  employment  in  domestic  service  for 
some  few.  Last  evening  out  of  100  women  offered  work 
there  were  10  acceptances. 

Fully  90  per  cent,  refuse.  The  women's  sincerity  is 
tested  by  their  keeping  sober  aiid  attending  the  meetings 
steadily,  before  they  get  the  work  promised  them. 

They  get  accommodated  in  decent  lodgings,  4d.  is  the 
tariff  of  a  night's  lodging. 

These  women  all  know  each  other. 

Witness  thinks  the  State  has  a  right  to  cure  a  diseased 
prostitute  :  but  thinks  reformation  must  be  voluntary. 
She  thinks  it  is  disease  which  degrades  them ;  not 
healing. 

She  thinks  that  enough  is  not  done  to  save  and  assist 
honest  girls  in  distress.  Some  ha"'e  asserted  that  they 
are  prostitutes,  in  order  to  get  help. 

The  association  calculates  that  the  institution  when 
completed  will  be  self-supporting,  and  will  support  their 
own  stafF. 

They  find  diseased  women  will  not  go  and  get  cured, 
because  there  is  no  power  of  compelling  them  to  do  so. 


THIRTY-SIXTH  DAY.— 3Ist  March  18/1. 

Balfour,  Dr.  T.  Graham,  F.R.S.    (Questions  16,067 
to  16,446  inclusive) : 

Is  Inspector-general  of  hospitals,  and  head  of  the  statis- 
tical branch  of  the  medical  department  of  the  army. 

Witness  put  in  returns  marked  ABC  and  D, 
prepared  under  his  superintendence. 

The  first  table  shows  the  average  strength  of  the  troops 
at  28  stations,  with  the  admissions  into  hospital  for 
primary  venereal  sores  and  gonorrhoea  each  year,  from 
1864  to  1870.    The  28  stations  include  every  station  in 
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the  United  Kingdom  where  the  strength  is  above  500. 
Maidstone  has  not  quite  500,  but  is  included,  as  being 
under  the  Acts. 

The  second  table  shows  the  ratio  of  admissions  for 
primary  sores  and  gonorrhoea  per  1,000  of  mean  strength 
at  each  of  the  28  stations. 

The  third  shows  the  average  strength  at  those  of  the 
28  stations  under  the  Acts,  and  at  those  not  under  the 
Acts,  with  the  admissions  into  hospital,  and  the  rate 
per  1,000. 

The  fourth  table  is  one  worked  out  from  the  others, 
showing  the  progressive  increase  and  decrease  as  the  Acts 
were  applied  to  the  stations. 

The  admissions  for  primary  sores  into  hospital  per 
1,000  at  the  unprotected  stations  were  as  follows  : 

In  1864    1865   1866   1867    1868    1869  1870 
108-6  99-9   90-9    108    106-7  111-9  113-^ 

The  admission  for  primary  sores  at  the  protected 
districts  were: 

In  1865     1866      1867      1868     1869  1870 
120      90-5      86-3      72-1     60-9  54-5 

1864  was  in  effect  an  unprotected  year. 
The  admissions  for  gonorrhoea  per  1,000  at  the  unpro- 
tected stations  were  : 

1864  1865  1866  1867  1868  1869  1870 
112-5  113-3  99-3    131-6  128-4  102-5  96-5 

The  admissions  for  gonorrhoea  at  the  protected  stations 
were ; 

1865  1866  1867  1868  1869  1870 
140-5    164-9    130-9    126-6    108-6  98-1 

Witness  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
to  the  progressive  decrease  in  the  admissions  for  syphilis 
in  the  protected  districts,  remarkable  as  compared  with 
the  fluctuations  in  the  unprotected  districts.  These 
oscillations  appear  to  be  the  rule  of  the  disease  where 
there  is  no  controlling  power  over  it. 

He  produces  a  table  showing  a  progressive  decrease  year 
by  year  at  all  the  different  stations  under  the  Act,  with  the 
exception  of  Windsor,  where  there  was  one  year  a  large 
increase.  This  might  have  been  due  to  changes  of  regi- 
ments ;  there  is  always  a  smaller  proportion  of  venereal 
disease  in  the  Scots  Fusiliers  than  in  the  other  two  regi- 
ments of  Guards.  It  is  often  difficult  to  accovmt  for 
oscillations  of  disease,  where  numbers  are  small. 

The  tables  produced  of  the  admissions  for  gonorrhoea 
show  very  little  difference ;  the  Acts  have  not  done  much 
in  reducing  this  disease. 

Witness  attributes  the  decrease  of  syphilis  to  the 
periodical  examination  of  women. 

He  considers  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  detect 
gonorrhoea  in  a  female  at  examination. 

Witness's  tables  are  made  up  in  this  way;  every 
Saturday  a  return  is  given  by  the  surgeon  of  each  regi- 
ment, depot,  and  large  detachment  in  the  kingdom, 
showing  the  strength,  the  admissions  into  hospital,  and 
the  deaths  for  the  week  ending  Friday  evening.  These 
are  forwarded  to  the  medical  board,  and  tabulated 
weekly.  From  these  tables  a  weekly  return  of  the  health 
of  the  army  is  prepared  for  the  Secretary  at  War. 
Witness  conceives  there  is  no  possibility  of  an  error  of 
any  imjjortance. 

Witness  was  a  member  of  a  medical  committee  in 
1865,  on  this  disease.  He  dissented  from  a  portion  of 
their  report. 

He  objects  to  the  examination  of  soldiers  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  on  a  different  footing  from  pros- 
titutes who  follow  a  dangerous  trade,  that  examina- 
tion is  a  great  hardship  to  the  moral,  well  conducted 
men,  and  that  it  is  unfair  to  impose  a  disgusting  duty 
unnecessarily  on  the  medical  officers.  Inspection  being 
unpopular  both  with  the  surgeons  and  the  men  has 
never  been  effective. 

A  recruit  when  examined  is  stripped  entirely.  He 
would  be  rejected  if  he  were  suffering  from  syphilis. 

V/itness  sees  no  objection  to  giving  power  to  magis- 
trates to  send  women  loitering  and  soliciting  in  the 
streets  for  examination.  He  does  not  consider  this  more 
an  invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  than  preventing 
people  from  accumulating  gunpowder  in  their  houses. 

Witness  was  not  sanguine  about  the  success  of  the 
Acts,  before  their  introduction.  He  thought  they  would 
prove  a  failure.  His  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
Acts  has  changed  that  opinion  completely,  having  shown 
him  that  the  most  important  form  of  disease  has  been 
reduced  to  less  than  one  half.  He  considers  periodical 
examination  of  women  essential,  being  confident  they 
would  not  go  voluntarily  to  hospitals  until  too  much 
diseased  to  carry  on  their  trade. 


Syphilis  deteriorates  the  constitution  and  is  the  origin 
of  many  diseases,  frequently  consumption  and  rheuma- 
tism. 

Witness  would  inflict  a  severe  penalty  on  a  soldier 
who  contracted  disease  and  concealed  it.  There  is 
a  general  order  directing  that  men  so  offending  shall  be 
confined  for  a  month  and  deprived  of  furlough.  He  is 
not  aware  that  that  general  order  has  been  cancelled 
He  thinks  that  the  reintroduction  of  inspection  would 
act  injuriously  on  the  effort  now  making  to  recruit  a 
better  class  of  men. 

Questioned  on  the  fluctuations  of  disease  shown  by 
the  tables  to  have  existed  at  some  of  the  protected  sta- 
tions, Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and  Devonport,  witness  re- 
minds the  Commission  that  there  must  be  great  fluctua- 
tions in  limited  numbers. 

Gonorrhoea  does  not  appear  to  have  been  materially 
reduced.  This  disease  is  not  as  constitutionally  destruc- 
tive as  syphilis. 

A  case  of  gonorrhoea  may  detain  a  man  from  his  duties 
10  days  or  a  fortnight. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  DAY.— 1st  April  1871. 

Vernon,  Mr.,  Lushington  (Questions  16,447  to  16,546 
inclusive) : 

Has  been  Under  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  since  June 
1869. 

These  Acts  are  administered  by  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office.  Certain  stations  are  under  the  direction  of 
each.' 

The  visiting  surgeon  is  appointed  by  Government  in 
every  case. 

The  Admiralty  have  no  hospital  of  their  own.  Their 
stations  are  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  Sheerness,  and 
Southampton. 

Mr.  Sloggett  is  inspector  of  certified  hospitals  of  both 
War  Office  and  Admiralty,  and  reports  to  each  depart- 
ment respectively. 

There  is  some  disadvantage  in  the  Acts  being  under 
divided  management,  but  it  is  mitigated  by  the  joint 
inspectorship. 

The  Admiralty  have  sometimes  been  dissatisfied  by 
hospital  management. 

Witness  has  visited  the  Portsmouth  and  the  Devon- 
port  hospitals  officially.  The  Devonport  arrangements 
are  all  admirable ;  the  Portsmouth  less  so,  but  are  much 
improved.    He  had  no  cause  to  find  fault. 

He  thinks  there  ought  to  be  uniformity  of  system 
throughout.  There  ought  to  be,  and  he  thinks  there  is, 
a  discretionary  power  in  the  authorities  to  classify  patients 
in  hospital  as  they  think  fit.  He  belie  ves  there  are  facilities, 
as  segregation  wards,  for  doing  this. 

Asked  if  he  would  recommend  the  management  of  the 
Acts  being  transferred  to  the  Home  Secretary,  replied  that 
he  considers  that  there  would  undoubtedly  be  some  ad- 
vantage in  their  being  worked  by  one  department  instead 
of  two.  Indeed,  virtually  three,  for  the  police  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  Acts  are  under  the  control  of  the  Home 
Office. 

No  practical  difficulty  has  arisen. 

The  metropolitan  police  are  all  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  commissioner  of  police.  The  Admiralty 
make  known  their  requirements  to  him,  but  he  does  not 
report  to  them. 

Witness  considers  that  the  metropolitan  police  have 
performed  their  duties  in  the  most  careful  and  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

He  would  increase  the  powers  of  the  visiting  surgeon  ; 
thinks  he  should  have  some  control  over  the  police,  and 
should  have  the  duty  under  the  Act,  of  confirming  all 
voluntaiy  submissions  before  he  acts  on  them. 

He  is  in  favour  of  the  Act  being  administered  by  a 
special  stipendiary  magistrate. 

He  sees  no  objection  to  the  offices'of  visiting  and  house 
surgeon  being  combined  in  one  person.  The  visiting 
smgeon  should  be  always  at  hand. 

He  should  recommend  the  establishing  of  additional 
examining  rooms,  especially  at  Portsmouth ;  does  not 
think  it  would  materially  add  to  the  expense,  or  necessi- 
tate a  larger  staff. 

Witness  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  Devonport  ex- 
ainining  room.  He  found  everything  quiet  and  orderly. 
There  were  15  women  in  the  room  sitting  quietly.  There 
was  no  crowd  outside.  A  Mr.  Marshall,  agent  to 
the  Anti-Contagious  Diseases  Association  was  giving 
pamphlets  to  the  women  outside  the  door,  but  there  was 
no  disorder. 
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Witness  was  accompanied  hy  Mr."  Sloggett ;  thinks 
they  were  not  expecteci. 

He  has  inspected  the  hospitals  at  Portsmouth,  at 
Devonport,  and  the  London  Lock  HospitaL  He  asked 
the  women  if  they  complained  of  detention.  Young  girls 
who  were  not  seriously  ill  said  they  did  not  like  it;  but 
those  who  had  been  really  ill  spoke  with  great  gratitude 
of  the  kindness  and  comfort  there. 

Witness  reads  the  matter  in  the  public  prints  on  this 
subject  as  a  duty. 

The  Admiralty  has  received  a  few  memorials,  for  and 
against  the  Act. 

The  proclamation  with  the  faulty  expression,  "  penal 
consequences,"  which  hung  in  the  waiting  rooms,  has 
been  wthdra-wn. 

No  complaints  of  the  police  have  been  received  at  the 
Admiralty. 

As  soon  as  witness  entered  office  he  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Butler,  begging  her  as  a  favour  to  bring  any  case  of 
error,  neglect,  or  wTongdoing  to  the  notice  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. Mrs.  Butler  declined  to  do  so;  she  said  it  was 
not  with  abuse  of  the  Acts,  but  with  the  Acts  themselves 
that  she  meant  to  fight. 

Witness  does  not  think  it  right  as  an  official,  to  con- 
sider the  policy  of  the  Acts.  He  promises  returns  of  ex- 
penses, &c. 

As  Mr.  Sloggett  has  been  attacked,  witness  wshes  to 
say  that  he  has  entire  confidence  in,  and  great  respect 
for,  him,  and  considers  him  a  person  of  great  moderation, 
good  judgment  and  feeling,  and  a  credit  to  his  profession. 

Armstrong,  Dr.,  2d  witness  (Questions  16,54/  to  16,854 
inclusive)  : 

Is  Director  General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Navy. 

He  has  been  in  that  office  two  years ;  has  to  prepare  an 
annual  return  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Witness  has  acquired  experience  of  the  state  of  the 
Navy  from  being  at  the  head  of  several  estabhshments 
on  foreign  stations. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  a  large  amount  of  syphilitic 
disease,  perhaps  double  what  there  is  at  present. 

When  witness  went  out  to  Malta,  in  185!),  the  island 
was  comparatively  free  from  disease.  There  was  a  local 
police  regulation  permitting  the  inspection  of  women. 
Towards  the  end  of  1859  it  was  discovered  that  there 
was  no  legal  right  to  examine  them,  and  it  was  discon- 
tinued. There  was  then  a  large  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  disease  became  bad.  The  local  government  then 
passed  a  very  stringent  law ;  all  the  prostitutes,  about 
145,  were  examined,  and  from  that  time  disease  ceased. 
It  was  "  stamped  out."  For  two  years  and  a  half  there 
was  not  a  case  of  disease  in  hospital  contracted  in  the 
island. 

Witness  is  convinced  that  no  other  means  besides 
periodical  examination  would  have  produced  such  a 
result. 

There  was  no  objection  made.  The  priests  did  not 
object. 

There  was  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  health 
of  the  fleet. 

There  was  not  even  a  case  of  gonorrhoea  brought  into 
hospital. 

Witness  continued  to  receive  the  same  satisfactory 
reports  from  Malta  after  leaving. 

He  put  in  a  report  showing  a  remarkable  and  pro- 
gressive decline  of  disease.  The  ratio  per  1,000  of  force 
in  1865  was  9/ ;  m  1866,  69  ;  in  1867,  59 ;  in  1868,  53. 

Questioned  as  to  the  prevalence  of  disease  stated  to  exist 
in  certain  ships,  the  "  Asia,"  the  "  Duke  of  Wellington," 
and  others  ;  the  witness  stated  that  there  are  receiving 
ships,  and  their  crews  are  constantly  fluctuating.  They 
import  disease  fi'om  infected  districts.  He  produced 
figures  to  show  that  in  spite  of  disadvantages  there  had 
been  still  a  progressive  decrease  under  the  Acts. 

He  understands  it  is  now  the  practice  in  ships  to 
examine  the  men.    It  was  not  so  in  his  time. 

He  never  remembers  women  being  admitted  on  board 
ships  of  war.  A  higher  and  more  respectable  class  of 
men  now  enter  the  service. 

Witness  has  never  heard  that  examination  was  repug- 
nant to  the  seamen,  or  to  the  medical  officers. 

The  return  showing  decrease  of  disease  applies  ex- 
clusively to  syphilis.  Gonorrhea  fluctuates  very  ma- 
terially, sometimes  increasing. 

The  average  detention  in  hospital  for  syphilis  is  from 
five  to  six  weeks. 

Witness  feels  so  strongly  the  advantages  of  the  Act 
that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  introduce  it  into  every  large 
civil  community  in  Great  Britain. 


He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  re-establishing  the  Act 
at  Malta,  and  believes  his  reports  were  used  by  the 
Admiralty  when  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  was  being 
established. 

He  does  not  think  Lock  hospitals  would  be  of  much 
benefit  without  the  stringent  operation  of  the  Acts. 

He  is  unable  to  give  information  as  to  the  expenses  of 
working  the  Acts. 

The  more  fre(juent  the  examination  of  women  the  more 
satisfactory  the  result.  The  main  strength  of  the  Acts  is 
in  the  examinations. 

Witness  does  not  think  examination  demoralizes  the 
women. 

He  believes  that  gonorrhoea  may  arise  de  novo  among 
very  dissolute  people. 

He  does  not  believe  there  is  any  diminution  in  the 
severity  of  venereal  disease  apart  from  treatment. 
.    He  thinks  proper  arrangements  for  ablution  may  in 
some  degree  check  disease. 

He  admits  that  there  are  many  ameliorating  influences 
now  brought  to  bear  on  the  condition  of  the  sailor,  but 
doubts  whether  they  would  exercise  more  than  a  minimum 
effect  without  the  Acts. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  DAY.-24th  April  1871. 

Kell,  Mrs.,  examined  (Questions  16,855  to  17,033  inclu- 
sive). 

Witness  is  the  wife  of  an  Unitarian  minister.  They 
have  resided  at  Southampton  about  17  years. 

She  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  this  in- 
quiry since  the  introduction  of  the  Acts  into  South- 
ampton ;  she  believes  they  were  introduced  in  May  last, 
but  they  were  smuggled  into  the  town,  and  a  month 
elapsed  before  many  people,  including  herself,  were  aware 
of  it. 

The  witness  has  been  in  constant  communication  with 
the  Southampton  prostitutes  ;  these  women  laugh  at  the 
idea  that  the  Acts  have  caused  any  improvement  in  the 
state  of  the  to^vn,  or  any  decrease  in  the  number  of 
prostitutes.  They  are  sure  that  there  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  large  increase. 

Her  object  in  visiting  these  girls  was  to  endeavour  to 
save  them.  She  succeeded  at  first  in  getting  four  to 
enter  Mr.  Cooper's  Rescue  Society  in  London ;  but  since 
the  first  month  she  could  never  induce  any  to  go. 

She  finds  three  classes  of  prostitutes.  All  have  in- 
varial)ly  received  her  civilly ;  but  she  could  do  very  little 
good  in  the  lowest  class  of  brothels.  The  women  who 
keep  them  do  not  like  the  girls  to  be  interfered  with. 

She  has  always  found  the  women  indignant  at  being 
subjected  to  examination.  They  say  it  would  be  just 
enough  if  they  were  aU  put  in  prison  for  the  crime  of 
prostitution,  but  that  it  is  not  just  to  subject  them  to 
examination.  They  say  it  is  taking  all  the  modesty  and 
self-respect  out  of  them. 

Witness  stated  that  girls  have  been  kept  in  the  exami- 
nation house  for  hours  before  they  would  submit.  The 
women  say  that  notwithstanding  the  lives  they  have  led, 
they  never  knew  what  indecency  was  till  they  went  up 
for  e.xamination.  Witness  believes  this  possible ;  they 
have  their  own  conventional  ideas,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
prostitution  does  not  give  them  the  same  sense  of 
degradation. 

She  thinks  they  would  be  glad  to  go  to  hospital  if  they 
were  ill ;  but  they  state  they  are  often  sent  when  there 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  them.  They  are  discharged 
as  cured  without  having  taken  any  medicine  or  remedial 
measures.  Witness  subsequently  explained  that  such 
remedies  were  ordered  for  them,  but  that  they  were  aft-aid 
of  contracting  disease  by  using  the  tubes  or  syringes 
used  by  other  women,  and  did  not  obey  the  doctor. 
Still,  they  were  discharged  as  cured.  Reminded  that 
rest  and  cleanliness  are  often  powerful  remedial  agents, 
witness  was  unable  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  that. 

She  believes  there  is  a  large  increase  of  very  young 
prostitutes  consequent  on  the  Act. 

She  is  told  the  vice  of  drunkenness  has  much  increased 
among  them  since  they  have  been  under  the  Act ;  the 
girls  say  they  drink  to  give  themselves  courage  to  bear 
the  examination. 

She  knows  several  cases  in  which  prostitution  has  been 
the  direct  result  of  the  Acts.  In  one  case,  a  girl  who  was 
not  a  prostitute  was  molested  by  the  police ;  it  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  her  lover,  who  cast  her  off,  and  she 
went  on  the  streets. 

Respectable  people  in  Southampton  dread  the  efi'ect  of 
the  Act  on  their  boys,  the  temptation  is  so  increased  by 
the  immunity  from  disease  offered  by  it. 
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One  brothel  keeper  distinctly  told  witness,  when  talk- 
ing about  the  Act,  "  It  increases  fornication,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  that." 

The  case  of  Mary  Fraser  was  referred  to,  a  girl  whose 
prospects  in  life  are  alleged  to  have  been  entirely  ruined 
in  consequence  of  the  unjustifiable  interference  of  the 
police  with  her. 

Witness,  as  a  rule,  believes  the  statements  made  by 
prostitutes  when  they  have  no  special  motive  to  deceive, 
but  knows  they  consider  themselves  justified  in  telling 
any  lies  to  the  police. 

Asked  whether  the  abhorrence  expressed  of  examina- 
tion by  the  women  has  had  the  effect  of  inducing  any  of 
them  to  leave  their  course  of  life;  the  witness  stated 
that  she  does  not  know  one  such  case. 

She  can  suggest  no  remedial  measures  against  prosti- 
tution ;  none  but  moral  means  could  avail,  and  she 
thinks  the  Acts  have  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  bring 
these  to  bear.  The  crowning  injustice  is,  that  while 
women  are  punished,  the  men,  their  fellow  sinners  and 
tempters,  go  free.  There  is  one  point  in  which  she 
thinks  the  State  might  interfere  with  advantage,  in 
closing  those  low  brothels  where  the  women  are  clothed 
and  farmed  by  their  employers. 

Asked  whether  in  the  case  of  a  woman  wretchedly  dis- 
eased plying  her  trade  to  the  injury  of  herself  and  others, 
she  would  not  think  it  right  to  take  measures  to  get  her 
into  an  hospital,  and  to  detain  her  there  till  cured ; 
witness  replied  that  she  believed  such  a  woman  would  be 
quite  willing  to  go  and  to  remain.  The  question  being 
repeated  whether  she  would  not  take  measures  to  compel 
her  to  do  so,  witness  replied  that  she  would.  Asked  to 
point  out  the  difference  between  such  measures  and  the 
existing  Act,  she  answered  that  that  was  a  very  broad 
question ;  why  should  women  be  punished  and  not 
men  ? 

Tlie  witness  mentioned  a  case  of  a  prostitute  who 
went  up  to  the  doctor  a  fine  healthy  girl;  a  week  after 
she  died,  and  the  girl  herself,  her  nurse,  and  her  neigh- 
bours considered  that  the  examination  had  killed  her. 
Witness  never  heard  any  explanation  of  the  case ;  the 
girl  was  attended  at  the  last  by  the  jmrish  doctor.  Wit- 
ness does  not  know  his  opinion,  nor  how  the  cause  of 
death  was  registered. 

She  is  aware  that  in  the  lowest  class  of  brothels  there 
are  women  who,  when  a  ship  comes  in,  will  submit  them- 
selves to  10  or  12  men  in  the  24  hoiu'S.  She  still  be- 
lieves that  these  women  may  be  susceptible  of  feeling 
their  modesty  and  self-respect  outraged  by  examination. 

She  knows  the  women  consider  themselves  licensed 
for  prostitution  by  examination.  They  laugh  at  the 
idea  that  the  State,  in  passing  the  Act,  had  any  view  to 
their  reformation. 

If  under  a  different  Act  women  could  go  voluntarily 
to  hospitals,  and  being  there,  were  detained  by  law  till 
cured,  she  should  not  consider  that  a  licence  on  the  part 
of  the  State  to  practise  prostitution. 

ELL,  Rev.  E.,  examined  (Questions  17,034  to  17,239 
inclusive)  : 

Witness  is  a  dissenting  minister  at  Southampton  and 
secretary  of  the  Southampton  branch  of  the  association 
for  procuring  repeal  of  the  Acts. 

The  association  was  organised  in  June  last,  soon  after 
the  Acts  were  introduced.  Witness  was  one  of  the 
principal  promoters  of  it. 

There  are  two  societies,  a  female  society  and  a  male 
society. 

A  great  many  women  have  been  brought  before  the 
magistrates  in  Southampton  for  refusing  to  obey  the 
Acts.  Witness  has  attended  all  the  trials.  He  is  not  a 
magistrate.  The  women  had  professional  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  association.  The  charge  against  them  was 
that  being  common  prostitutes  they  had  refused  to  submit 
to  examination.  They  have  generally  been  convicted  ; 
four  or  five  were  acquitted  as  having  been  falsely  accused 
by  the  police. 

About  100  women  have  been  summoned  altogether; 
they  hid  themselves,  and  endeavoured  in  every  way  to 
escape  examination,  they  dislike  it  of  all  things. 

Witness  had  observed  improvement  of  late  years  in  the 
state  of  the  streets  ;  a  worthy  magistrate,  Mr.  Palk, 
exerted  himself  to  keep  the  women  in  order,  and  the 
general  police  were  very  active.  He  thinks  prostitution 
is  much  worse  now,  since  the  Acts  have  been  in  opera- 
tion. There  is  a  great  accession  of  fresh  women  and 
quite  young  girls  of  12,  13,  and  14.  This  is  ascribed  to 
the  elder  prostitutes  having  gone  away  to  avoid  the  Acts. 
Witness  is  told  that  a  number  of  sailors'  wives  now  go 
on  the  town,  feeling  there  is  more  safety  from  disease. 


He  has  no  doubt  that  examination  has  a  hardening 
effect  on  the  women.  They  dislike  and  dread  it.  In  one 
case  a  girl  stated  l^efore  the  magistrates  that  she  had  been 
ill  for  three  months  through  examination,  and  she  went 
to  gaol  twice  for  a  month  rather  than  endure  it  again. 

The  magistrates  are  not  generally  unanimous  in  their 
decisions ;  in  some  few  cases  they  have  been,  but  usually 
it  is  four  to  three,  or  five  to  four.  Many  cases  occurred 
in  which  it  was  shown  that  the  women  had  signed 
the  voluntary  submissions  without  understanding  their 
nature.  In  the  case  of  Louisa  Collins,  the  magistrates 
were  satisfied  that  she  was  not  a  prostitute  ;  she  had  been 
living  for  six  years  with  one  man,  and  had  signed  under 
a  misapprehension. 

Women  who  have  refused  to  sign  are  sometimes 
brought  under  the  Acts  by  the  police,  who  state  that  they 
have  reason  to  know  they  are  jirostitutes  ;  in  four  or  five 
of  such  cases  the  police  have  failed  to  prove  the  charge. 
Witness  cited  three  cases,  of  Mary  Howard,  Caroline 
Wheeler,  and  Mary  Fraser.  They  all  broke  down. 
Mary  Howard  was  proved  to  be  a  married  woman. 

The  scenes  in  the  police  court  on  these  occasions  have 
been  very  contrary  to  morality  and  good  order.  Witness 
has  seen  20  or  30  prostitutes  in  the  room  adjoining  and 
a  number  of  boys  looking  at  and  talking  to  them.  The 
women  go  to  the  public-houses  while  they  are  waiting 
and  get  drink. 

Southampton  is  the  first  civil  population  that  has 
been  brought  under  the  Act.  The  class  of  women  is  not 
so  low  as  that  in  a  garrison  town ;  this  perhaps  accounts 
for  their  not  submitting  to  the  Acts. 

Thirty-seven  out  of  forty  clergy  and  dissenting  minis- 
ters signed  strongly  against  the  Acts.  Witness  considers 
the  most  influential  among  the  magistrates  are  of  the 
same  opinion. 

He  has  attended  several  public  meetings.  At  the  last, 
out  of  700  present,  only  about  a  dozen  hands  were  held 
up  in  favour  of  the  Acts.  The  petitions  last  year 
against  them,  signed  by  women  alone,  had  above  3,500 
signatures. 

It  is  believed  in  Southampton  that  fornication  has 
been  increased  by  these  Acts. 

Two  chemists  in  large  practice  say  they  sell  more 
venereal  medicine  than  before  the  operation  of  the  Acts, 
and  have  more  young  boys  among  their  patients. 

Witness's  opposition  to  the  Acts  is  founded  entirely 
on  moral  grounds. 

His  objection  to  them  is  that  they  increase  fornication. 

He  thinks  Government  ought  under  no  circumstances 
to  interfere  with  this  disease  ;  he  would  repeal  the  Acts, 
allow  men  to  marry,  and  make  it  penal  for  a  man  to 
seduce  a  woman. 

He  would  admit  women  suffering  from  venereal  disease 
into  hospitals  with  any  other  sick  persons,  but  would  not 
have  special  State  hospitals  to  cure  them  for  purposes  of 
vice. 

The  women  prefer  their  cases  being  heard  in  a  public 
court ;  they  think  they  are  more  sure  of  an  honest  judg- 
ment. This  is  not  suggested  to  them  by  witness  or  by  the 
society  to  which  he  is  secretary. 

Asked : — 

17.220.  (Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Do  you  believe  that  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  very  young 
girls  in  Southampton  who  have  come  on  the  town  lately, 
as  young  as  12  and  14,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

17.221.  As  a  minister  of  religion,  should  you  not 
think  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  taken  charge  of  and 
cured  of  their  diseases? — I  think,  if  they  know  they  can 
be  taken  charge  of,  you  will  only  increase  their  desire  to 
run  on  the  town ;  they  would  not  care  so  much  about 
exposing  themselves. 

1 7.222.  If  you  were  aware  that  any  particular  girl  of 
the  age  of  12  was  practising  prostitution  wholesale  at 
the  time  when  she  was  horribly  diseased,  should  you  not 
take  it  to  be  a  part  of  Christian  charity  to  take  care  that 
she  should  be  brought  into  hospital  to  be  cured  ? — I 
should  take  care  that  she  should  not  have  that  tempta- 
tion put  before  her,  that  she  could  not  go  to  hospital  at 
all.    I  would  not  hinder  her  being  brought. 

17.223.  You  would  bring  her  into  hospital? — In  such 
a  case  as  that  I  would  help  any  person  out  of  trouble 
and  misery. 

17.224.  And  would  you  keep  her  there  until  she  was 
cured  ? — Then  she  chooses  to  remain  there. 

17.225.  Supposing  she  had  been  for  three  months 
under  treatment  for  syphilis,  and  was  on  the  very  verge 
of  cure,  would  you  allow  her  on  her  own  option  to  go 
again  into  the  streets? — I  should  think  she  had  no 
business  to  be  incarcerated  there  against  her  consent  in 
any  way. 
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17.226.  I  ask  yoii  again,  if  she  was  on  the  verge  of 
being  cured  of  a  horrible  disease  would  you  allow  her  of 
her  own  option  to  leave  the  hospital  into  which  you  had 
brought  her?— I  would  not  allow  her  to  be  brought  to 
the  hospital  at  all. 

17.227.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question? — It 
seems  a  matter  of  little  importance  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  should  like  to  save  her  from  sufifering,  no  doubt,  and  I 
should  like  to  cure  her  while  there. 

17.228.  You  would  like  to  keep  her  there  out  of  kind- 
ness?— I  do  not  think  she  would  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  at  all  in  the  matter. 

17,22!).  You  would  keep  her  there  until  she  was  cured? 
— I  should  not  like  her  there  at  all. 

17.230.  You  would  wish  to  keep  her  until  she  was 
cured  ? — If  you  like  to  have  that  answer  you  may  take  it 
if  you  please. 

17.231.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  say  whether  that  is  so 
or  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  such  little  im- 
portance. 

Witness  would  not  object  to  very  young  girls  being 
taken  from  the  streets  and  sent  to  their  friends,  or  to  a 
reformatory,  where  they  might  be  cured  of  disease,  but 
objects  to  sending  them  forth  from  a  hospital  on  the 
streets  to  go  and  sin  again. 

Cooper,   Mr.  examined  (Questions   17,240  to  17,349 
inclusive.) 

W^itness  is  secretary  of  the  Rescue  Society.  That 
association  is  not  exclusively  for  fallen  women.  Dis- 
charged prisoners  are  occasionally  received.  These  two 
classes  are  placed  in  separate  homes. 

There  arc  now  on  an  average  250  women  and  girls  in 
the  establishment.  Of  these  1!)0  women  have  fallen  from 
virtue,  but  they  have  not  all  been  exactlj^  street-walkers. 

A  great  many  prostitutes  apply  for  admission.  The 
establishment  has  not  accommodation  for  half  the  women 
who  apply. 

They  are  generally  received  as  they  come ;  but  a  selec- 
tion is  occasionally  made  in  favour  of  those  most  likely 
to  be  reformed,  from  age  and  other  circumstances. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  women  applying  are 
found  diseased.  These  are  detained  till  they  can  be 
placed  in  hospital.  They  are  not  examined  on  entrance, 
it  is  not  found  requisite. 

The  institution  has  existed  for  18  years.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  entirely,  except  some 
slight  income  arising  from  washing  done  by  the  inmates. 
A  great  deal  of  domestic  occupation  is  afforded  to  the 
women  in  the  homes,  a  great  advantage,  as  a  large  num- 
ber are  domestic  servants  after  they  leave  the  home. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  places  for  them. 

The  institution  has  12  houses,  including  one  at  the 
seaside  for  invalids.  In  no  case  are  the  fallen  women  per- 
mitted to  associate  with  those  who  are  not  fallen. 

The  average  period  of  a  woman's  remaining  in  the 
homes  is  about  six  or  nine  months.  They  are  often  reluc- 
tant to  leave.  About  14  per  cent,  leave  or  ai  e  dismissed 
in  spite  of  efforts  to  reclaim  them.  Communication  is 
always  kept  up  when  possible  with  women  who  have  left ; 
they  often  return  to  the  home  when  out  of  place  ;  they 
become  exceedingly  attached  to  the  matrons  who  have 
rescued  them. 

Among  the  society's  12  houses  three  are  homes  for 
thoroughly  respectable  servants  in  want ;  that  is  found  a 
very  preventive  measure. 

Various  schemes  have  been  ti-ied ;  a  home  containing 
about  a  dozen  is  found  to  answer  better  than  a  larger 
number,  which  tends  to  demorahze. 

Tlie  association  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  Acts  by 
being  asked  perpetually  to  receive  girls  from  the  towns 
where  it  is  in  operation.  The  worst  forms  of  disease  are 
found  in  the  women  who  come  from  the  garrison  towns, 
and  they  are,  besides,  a  more  degraded  class.  81  women 
registered  under  the  Act  have  come  to  the  institution 
since  June  last.  During  this  time  7  have  been  placed  in 
the  homes,  9  restored  to  friends,  3  are  married,  7  have 
been  dismissed  or  have  left,  2  are  in  hospital,  and  53 
remain  under  the  society's  care. 

Witness  has  visited  Plymouth  and  Devonport.  He 
was  charged  with  obstructing  the  Acts  at  Plymouth. 
Mrs.  King  was  talking  to  a  young  woman  near  the  exa- 
mining room.  The  girl  was  in  great  distress  at  having  to 
go  to  the  hospital.  Witness  advised  her  not  to  go,  not 
being  aware  at  the  time  that  she  had  been  ordered  to 
attend.  The  inspector  of  police  came  up  and  laid  hold 
of  the  lady  (Mrs.  King)  in  a  brutal  manner,  and  on  ^vit- 
ness  interfering  to  protect  her,  he  was  brought  up  before 
the  magistrates  for  obstructing  the  police.  He  was  con- 
victed and  fined  51.  Mrs.  King  was  also  convicted.  He 
considered  that  the  magistrates  acted  with  partiality. 


Witness's  opinion,  formed  from  what  he  observed  in 
Plymouth,  was  most  adverse  to  the  Acts. 

He  observed  much  that  was  objectionable  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital.  There  are  cells  for  the  women  almost 
underground,  arranged  exactly  as  in  a  prison.  The 
doors  were  padded  with  felt,  in  order,  as  he  was  informed, 
to  prevent  the  cries  of  the  women  confined  there  from 
disturbing  the  wards. 

Witness  thinks  it  an  unjustifiable  invasion  of  a 
woman's  liberty  to  bring  her  forcibly  to  hospital  and 
detain  her  there  till  cured.  He  would  have  voluntary 
hospitals,  and  has  no  doubt  they  would  be  resorted  to. 

He  thinks  the  most  pernicious  and  objectionable 
feature  of  the  Act  is  the  forcible  examination  of  women. 

He  objects  to  the  Acts  as  being  practically  a  licensing 
of  prostitution,  and  considers  they  present  a  licence  as 
completely  as  the  foreign  system  does;  he  knows  women 
show  their  summonses  to  men  as  an  inducement  to  commit 
vice.  He  was  himself  one  day  accosted  by  two  women 
who  produced  their  certificates  eagerlj^  and  seemed  accus- 
tomed to  have  them  demanded  by  men.  These  papers  were 
notices  to  appear  for  examination  on  a  certain  day. 

In  spite  of  the  advantage  thus  given  them,  the  women 
spoke  with  disgust  of  the  Acts,  and  expressed  gratitude 
to  witness  and  his  friend  for  sympathising  with  them. 
One  woman  consented  to  give  witness  her  paper ;  the 
other  said  a  gentleman  who  went  with  her  every  Saturday 
night  invariably  required  to  see  it. 

The  women  spoke  of  themselves  as  Government 
women. 

From  subsequent  experience  at  Greenwich  and  Wool- 
wich, the  mtness  thinks  the  notices  are  not  so  much  in 
requirement  as  at  first ;  men  know  that  all  the  prosti- 
tutes in  the  subjected  towns  are  under  the  Acts.  Still 
the  women  are  angry  when  the  papers  are  withheld  from 
them.  They  say  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  health  for  the 
men,  th.y  ought  to  have  evidence  of  it  to  produce.  One 
woman  said  Government  ought  to  support  them 
altogether. 

When  they  have  not  the  papers  to  show,  women  some- 
times refer  men  to  their  landlady  for  evidence  that  they 
have  been  recently  examined.  The  brothel  keepers  are  of 
course  tempted  to  say  what  the  women  desire. 

Witness  thinks  the  notoriety  of  the  examinations  had 
a  most  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  young  persons 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood.    At  Grenwich  he  saw 
boy  of  14  peeping  in  at  the  gate  of  the  examining  hous 
Respectable  women  living  near  complained  bitterly  of 
the  proceedings. 

Witness  was  told  dreadful  stories  of  the  conduct  and 
language  of  women  and  bystanders.  A  woman  who  had 
just  left  the  examining  house,  shouting  that  she  was 
all  right,  told  him  in  very  coarse  language  that  a  girl 
was  crying  there  because  the  doctor  had  hurt  her  with 
too  large  an  instrument.  He  saw  women  desperate  and 
indignant  at  being  ordered  for  examination;  and  he 
saw  young  girls,  not  prostitutes,  looking  on  curiously. 
A  more  demoralizing  state  of  things  could  not  be 
imagined. 

Witness  went  with  Mrs.  Lewis,  when  at  Plymouth,  to 
Dr  Pickthorn,  the  examining  suigeon,  to  endeavour  to 
get  a  girl  taken  off  the  register.  He  considers  that  the 
surgeon  quibbled  about  it,  arid  that  many  unnecessary 
difficulties  were  made. 

At  Plymouth  also  the  conduct  of  the  women  was  very 
disgusting.  Their  behaviour  on  going  up  to  examina- 
tion always  presents  one  of  two  features ;  they  are  eitner 
extremely  abashed,  or  brazen  and  impudent. 


THIRTY-NINTH  DAY,— April  2Bth,  1871. 

Cooper,  Mr.,  further  examined  (Questions  17,350  to 
17,628  inclusive) : 

The  witness  desired  next  to  refer  to  the  working  of 
the  Acts  in  Southampton.  The  examination  house 
there  is  very  publicly  situated,  and  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  magistrates  of  the  borough  last  August, 
which  the  witness  read,  signed  by  all  the  immediate  in- 
habitants in  the  neighbomhood  of  the  eramination 
station,  45  in  number,  protesting  against  it  as  a  curse 
and  scandal  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  begging  that  it 
might  be  banished  from  the  lown  altogether. 

Witness  proceeded  to  describe  many  scenes  of  a  de- 
moralizing character,  similar  to  those  he  had  observed  in 
the  other  subjected  districts. 

The  conclusion  he  draws  from  his  experience  of  the 
working  of  these  Acts  is  that  he  desires  their  immediate 
repeal. 
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He  would  decidedly  not  retain  that  portion  of  the 
Act  providing  for  the  detention  of  diseased  women  in 
hospital. 

Three  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  system  of 
voluntary  hospitals  :  first,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  ac- 
commodation ;  secondly,  that  women  will  not  enter  them ; 
and  thirdly,  that  they  would  not  remain  till  cured. 
With  respect  to  the  accommodation,  witness  thinks  that 
if  the  claims  of  voluntary  hospitals  were  properly  set 
forth  it  would  soon  be  adequate.  As  to  the  second 
difficulty,  his  own  experience  is  perfectly  contrary  to  the 
assumption  that  women  will  not  enter  them.  Hitherto 
obstacles  have  been  rather  thrown  in  their  way  by  the 
deficiency  of  accommodation,  and  by  certain  incon- 
siderate regulations,  obliging  them  to  find  their  own  tea 
and  sugar,  washing,  &c.  Another  deterrent  cause  is 
that  they  are  examined  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
students.  Witness  explained  that  he  referred  to  the 
London  Lock  Hospital,  where  his  experience  chiefly  lay. 

His  experience  in  his  own  institution  again  contradicted 
the  third  supposed  difficulty ;  very  few  women  leave  the 
hospital  uncured.  They  do  not  allow  communication 
with  the  outer  world  in  the  Home  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected, and  hence  many  temptations  are  averted.  The 
women's  letters  are  examined. 

He  knows  it  has  been  said  that  25  per  cent,  leave  the 
hospitals ;  it  does  not  follow  that  they  all  return  to  the 
streets  j  many  are  not  prostitutes,  and  go  home  or  return 
to  their  work.  In  witness's  institution  a  sort  of  honour- 
able engagement  is  made  by  the  women,  which  he  read, 
promising  to  conform  to  the  regulation^  of  the  institu- 
tion, one  of  which  is  that  they  wiU  remain  as  long  ag 
desired.  In  three  out  of  four,  or  four  out  of  five  instances, 
they  hold  to  that. 

Witness  considers  it  impolitic  and  unwise  to  exercise 
any  restraint  on  a  prostitute,  such  restramt  in  effect 
licensing  prostitution,  besides  being  an  invasion  of  her 
natural  liberty.  He  would  also  repeal  the  pro\nsion  in 
the  Acts  which  makes  a  brothel-keeper  responsible  for 
harbouring  a  diseased  prostitute. 

He  believes  there  are  very  few  serious  cases  of  disease 
in  London.  The  Lock  Hospital  at  Paddington  only  re- 
ceives the  very  serious  forms  of  disease.  He  is  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  a  sufficiently  wide  appeal  on  behalf  of  Lock 
hospitals  has  never  been  made  to  the  pubhc,  and  that,  if 
it  were,  it  would  be  amply  responded  to. 

He  considers  the  notice  paper  distinctly  equivalent  to 
the  French  license  "  carte ;"  it  does  not  prove  exactly 
that  the  woman  is  free  from  disease,  but  if  of  recent 
date  it  has  that  tendency,  and  it  conveys  the  impression 
that  the  women  are  under  Government  inspection,  and 
the  women  shelter  themselves  from  blame  by  that  plea. 
He  does  not  think  that  withholding  the  notice  papers 
from  the  women  will  now  do  away  with  the  mischief, 
as  the  men  have  got  to  know  that  the  women  are  under 
examination. 

Witness  does  not  believe  that  if  the  Acts  were  now 
repealed  the  women  would  relapse  into  their  former 
disastrous  condition  ;  the  public  mind  has  been  called  to 
the  advisability  of  providing  voluntary  hospitals  and 
homes,  so  that  great  good  may  yet  come  out  of  the 
Acts. 

Asked  whether,  in  his  opinion,  any  amount  of  dan- 
gerous or  infectious  disease  would  justify  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  witness  replied,  after 
some  qualifications,  that  he  could  not  admit  the  prin- 
ciple at  all.  He  does  not  think  there  is  any  analogy 
between  the  cases  of  this  disease  and  small-pox,  which 
is  contracted  without  vice;  but  his  general  principle  is 
the  same. 

He  thinks  the  Acts  not  only  degrade  the  women,  but 
interfere  also  with  the  moral  influences  of  reforming 
agencies. 

He  is  convinced  that  by  these  Acts  many  partially 
chaste  women  descend  into  the  ranks  of  street  prostitutes. 
Many  women  are  brought  unjustly  under  the  Acts  by 
the  so-called  voluntary  submissions,  and  when  brought 
before  the  magistrates  have  in  many  instances  proved  that 
they  are  not  prostitutes.  He  instanced  the  cases  of  two 
women,  Bowden  and  Bond. 

Witness  knows  "  many  instances  "  in  which  women 
have  been  brought  up  by  the  police  for  examination 
without  having  signed  the  submission.  He  was  present 
at  Greemvich  once  when  out  of  18  women  brought 
before  the  court  for  offences  under  this  Act  two  proved 
that  they  had  been  hunted  up  by  the  officers  without 
having  signed  a  submission.  He  believes  that  the  books 
at  Plymouth,  if  examined,  would  present  numerous 
instances. 

He  is  quite  aware  that  such  cases  have  been  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Acts  of  Parliament. 


He  knows  numerous  cases  in  which  respectable  girls, 
not  prostitutes,  have  been  warned  by  the  police  under 
mistake  or  otherwise  ;  "  it  is  the  general  practice."  The 
inspector.  Dance,  at  Southampton,  said  to  a  solicitor 
in  witness's  hearing,  when  asked  if  he  warned  the 
women  to  come  up  for  examination,  or  to  come  up  and 
sign  the  submission,  that  he  warned  them  to  come  for 
examination. 

The  officers  try  to  induce  them  to  sign  the  submission 
in  every  way,  using  persuasions  and  threats.  One  of 
the  regulations  under  the  Acts  is  that  the  woman  re- 
fusing to  sign  "  is  to  be  warned  of  the  penal  consequences 
attending  such  refusal."  Asked  whether  he  is  aware 
that  fresh  instructions  have  been  issued,  omitting  that 
paragraph  which  is  unjustified  by  the  Acts ,  the  wit- 
ness replied  that  if  so,  he  takes  that  credit  to  himself,  as 
it  was  not  withdrawn  till  he  called  attention  to  it  at 
Devonport  last  summer. 

Another  regulation  which  he  believes  to  be  still  in 
force,  of  the  same  nature,  provides  that  "  absentees  are 
to  be  brought  up  at  the  next  examination,"  &c.  ITie 
law  directs  that  an  absentee  is  to  go  before  a  magistrate 
and  have  an  opportunity  of  pleading  her  reasons  for 
absence ;  but  witness  interprets  the  regulation  to  mean 
that  the  police  are  to  bring  the  women  up  for  examina- 
tion without  bringing  them  before  a  magistrate,  and  he 
feels  convinced  that  the  police  would  so  interpret  it. 

Another  regulation  is  that  all  new  comers  into  the  dis- 
trict are  to  be  brought  immediately  under  the  operation 
of  the  Act.  This,  in  witness's  experience,  leads  to 
interference  by  the  police  with  new  comers  who  are  not 
prostitutes. 

These  regulations  form  part  of  an  order  dated  War 
Office,  December  1st,  1869. 

Witness  is  prepared  with  e\ddence  of  the  police  having 
illegally  influenced  a  woman,  Anne  Compton,  of  South- 
ampton, to  sign  a  vohintary  submission.  He  is  also 
prepared  to  prove  a  similar  case  of  a  girl  named  Brown. 

He  referred  to  the  case  of  a  girl  who  having  signed  a 
submission  for  12  months  went  afterwards  into  a  Home 
where  she  remained,  behaving  exceedingly  well  for  four 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  went  home  to  her 
parents  with  a  view  of  being  married,  and  was  seized  by 
the  police  and  imprisoned  for  14  days  on  the  charge  of 
having  neglected  to  come  up  for  examination.  She 
is  since  married. 

There  are  now  40  or  50  prostitutes  in  the  Homes  con- 
nected with  the  society  to  which  witness  belongs  who 
are  absent  illegally  from  examination,  and  would  be 
prosecuted  were  they  to  return  to  the  subjected  districts. 

The  case  of  Kezia  Atkins  was  referred  to.  She  is  in 
a  Home,  not  a  reformatory  ;  she  did  not  come  as  a 
prostitute;  witness  beheves  it  can  be  shown  that  she 
never  was  a  prostitute.  She  signed  a  voluntary  sub- 
mission under  threats  from  the  police.  She  was  living 
at  Colchester  with  her  mother,  and  was  seen  by  the  police 
in  company  of  a  woman  of  bad  conduct.  The  mother 
refused  to  let  her  come  home  again  if  the  police  took  her 
away,  and  the  police  surgeon  handed  her  over  to  the 
matron.  Miss  Bro^vn,  who  kept  her  in  hospital  about  a 
fortnight,  till  she  was  placed  in  a  Home.  Miss  Brown 
can  give  evidence  to  this  effect. 

Witness  gave  statistics  as  to  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  Home,  extending  over  18  years.  7,014  women  have 
been  admitted  since  1853.  He  believes  between  70  and 
80  per  cent,  of  these  have  been  permanently  reclaimed. 
They  remain  in  the  institution  from  six  to  nine  months 
on  an  average. 

Since  June  last  80  or  81  women  have  been  sent  from 
the  subjected  districts  by  persons  interested  in  the  work 
of  reclamation.  The  officials  in  those  districts  have  sent 
some,  but  not  so  many.  The  number  of  women  who 
come  to  Homes  from  hospitals  is  very  small. 

Witness  does  not  believe  in  the  deterrent  effect  of  the 
Acts ;  familiarity  with  the  Acts  has  he  believes  quite  a 
conti'ary  effect. 

He  is  not  aware  that  they  strengthen  the  hands  of 
parents,  they  might  to  a  very  small  extent. 

The  regulation  which  instructs  the  pohce  to  interfere 
with  "new  comers"  uses  that  phrase,  and  not  "new 
prostitutes ;"  he  imagines  it  means  strangers  coming 
into  the  town.  He  thinks  that  if  a  chaste  girl  or  a  half 
chaste  girl  found  her  way  into  a  brothel,  the  pohce  are 
to  go  after  her  and  bring  her  under  the  Act.  It  would 
of  course  be  no  disadvantage  to  a  virtuous  girl  to  be 
warned  that  she  was  in  a  brothel,  but  practically  she 
would  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  Acts,  because  the 
police  would  not  go  there  to  warn  her,  but  to  bring  her 
under  the  Acts. 

The  witness  firmly  believes  that  the  moral  evil  result- 
ing from  the  Acts  more  than  counterbalances  any  physical 
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advantages.  It  is  a  licensing  of  prostitution  antl  an 
incitement  to  vice. 

He  learns  from  these  women  that  married  men  consort 
with  them  more  frequently  than  they  did  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Act. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  women  to  enter 
Homes.  His  institution  has  to  refuse  500  in  the  year 
for  want  of  room. 

The  witness  considers  that  one  of  the  most  prominent 
defects  in  the  law  is  allowing  connexion  with  a  young 
girl  of  12  on  the  assumption  that  she  is  a  woman  capable 
of  judging  for  herself. 

He  believes  that  the  great  increase  of  Homes  and 
similar  societies  of  late  years  has  had  a  material  efPect  in 
reducing  prostitution. 

He  thinks  that  the  galling  and  oppressive  operation  of 
the  Acts  has  been  the  means  of  shutting  up  brothels  and 
dispersing  prostitutes  among  private  houses,  a  great 
injury  to  the  community.  The  women  with  few  excep- 
tions hate  the  Acts  and  wsh  to  escape  their  control. 

He  was  not  aware  that  the  Commission  had  had  in 
evidence  a  petition  presented  from  prostitutes  in  favour 
of  the  Acts  ;  he  is  not  surprised  to  hear  it ;  the  women 
were  forced  to  sign  by  threats  that  the  hospital  was  to  be 
abolished,  and  that  they  would  have  no  place  to  resort  to. 
It  was  got  up  by  the  authorities. 

The  police  use  threats  to  the  brothel-keepers  to  induce 
them  to  let  them  know  when  a  new  girl  comes  to  their 
houses  ;  they  have  done  this  repeatedly.  They  threaten 
these  persons  with  imprisonment  and  with  heavy  fines. 
This  is  sanctioned  by  no  Act  of  Parliament.  Witness 
makes  the  statement  on  the  authority  of  the  women  and 
the  brothel-keepers. 

He  gave  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  not  easy  for  a 
woman  desiring  to  be  relieved  from  examination  to  get 
taken  at  once  off  the  register. 

A  woman  living  by  needlework  gets  from  2s.  to  5s.  a 
week,  not  enough  to  maintain  her.  This  is  one  cause  of 
prostitution,  and  it  might  be  remedied  partly  by  giving 
women  better  wages. 

Questioned  again  as  to  his  assertion  that  women  had 
in  numerous  instances  at  Plymouth  been  brought  up  for 
examination  without  having  previously  signed  a  volun- 
tary submission,  the  witness  repeated  his  conviction, 
founded  on  the  statements  of  the  women,  that  such  is  the 
fact.  He  cannot  prove  it  without  examining  and  com- 
paring the  inspector's  books  and  the  visiting  surgeon's 
books ;  but  he  is  certain  of  it.  He  believes  the  women 
stated  the  truth.  He  cannot  say  he  had  no  corroborative 
evidence,  but  cannot  describe  it. 


FORTIETH  DAY.— April  29th,  1871. 

RouTH,  Dr.,  examined  (Questions  17,629  to  17,764  inclu- 
sive) : 

Witness  is  a  physician  practising  in  London,  and  has 
had  veiy  great  experience  in  those  diseases  of  women 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  Acts. 

He  is  aware  that  a  committee  of  medical  men  was 
appointed  in  October  1864  by  the  Admiralty  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  venereal  disease,  and  that  they  examined 
very  many  professional  witnesses.  He  does  not  agree  in 
the  opinion  deliberately  expressed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  that  periodical  examination  of  women  is 
necessary  to  make  these  Acts  effective.  He  believes  it 
to  be  extremely  difficult,  even  with  the  most  careful 
examination,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  disease  in  many 
instances,  especially  in  the  case  of  women  whose  organs 
from  habits  of  prostitution  are  exceedingly  relaxed,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  folds  of  the  vagina.  It  would 
sometimes  be  almost  impossible  to  determine  the  exact 
character  of  a  sore  under  these  circumstances  without 
inoculating  the  woman  elsewhere  from  it.  Also  in  the 
case  of  gonorrhoea,  a  disease  which  in  men  has  often 
most  serious  effects,  commonly  producing  stricture  and 
impotency,  and  which  it  is  therefore  as  important  to 
detect  as  the  other  disease,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to 
pronounce  whether  a  female  has  gonorrhoea  or  vaginitis  ; 
that  is  to  say,  inflammation  of  the  vagina,  a  disease  which 
may  occur  in  perfectly  ^drtuous  women.  Witness  knows 
cases  in  which  women  so  suffering  have  infected  their 
husbands,  and  have  been  unjustly  suspected,  especially 
where  there  is  any  scrofulous  taint. 

An  examination  of  30  or  40  women  introduced  succes- 
sively and  undergoing  an  inspection  which  lasts  about 
three  minutes,  is  not,  in  witness's  opinion,  efficacious. 

He  does  not  think  that  you  can  conclude  certainly 
that  a  woman  is  diseased  unless  it  is  so  patent  externally 
•  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 


It  is  to  a  certain  extent  more  difficult  to  detect  the 
presence  of  gonorrhoea  than  that  of  syphilis  when  not 
in  a  very  acute  stage. 

Witness  has  had  much  experience  in  examining  pros- 
titutes at  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital,  20  or  30  out- 
patients in  a  day.  No  students  are  allowed  there ;  there 
may  be  sometimes  one  or  two  medical  practitioners  who 
have  come  to  see  the  practice. 

Asked  whether  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Lane,  who  has  large 
experience  in  the  London  Lock  Hospital,  that  it  if  easy 
to  discover,  for  all  practical  purposes,  whether  a  woman 
is  in  a  state  to  infect  with  venereal  disease,  the  witness 
replied  that  he  does  not.  He  thinks  you  may  fail  to 
discover  the  presence  of  disease  in  a  woman  infected 
with  merely  secondary  symptoms,  yet  her  offspring,  or 
the  person  who  has  connexion  with  her,  shall  be  aifected 
with  syphilis.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  in  the  profession.  Witness  con- 
siders that  there  is  a  peculiar  construction  of  mind 
which  will  not  believe  in  anytliing  contagious,  and  agrees 
with  Sir  Thomas  Watson  that  persons  who  hold  conser- 
vative opinions  as  a  rule  are  contagionists,  whereas 
persons  of  opposite  opinions  are  the  reverse ;  in  fact 
that  men's  poUtical  opinions  affect  their  professional 
views,  or  rather  that  the  same  frame  of  mind  that  leads 
to  one  leads  to  the  other. 

In  his  opinion  the  periodical  fortnightly  examination  is 
inefficacious  for  its  purpose.  The  only  effectual  way  of 
preventing  women  communicating  disease  would  be  to 
put  every  suspected  woman  in  prison  as  they  do  at  St. 
Lazare,  and  inoculate  her  ;  but  he  does  not  think  you  are 
justified  in  taking  up  on  suspicion  any  lewd  woman. 

Asked  whether  he  thinks  it  justiSable  to  require  the 
inmates  of  common  brothels  to  attend  at  hospitals  for 
examination,  the  witness  made  a  distinction  between  the 
moral  and  physical  question.  In  a  purely  sanitary  point 
of  view,  it  would  of  course  be  desirable  that  she  should 
be  examined  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  she  is 
diseased,  and  if  so  that  she  should  be  detained  till  cured. 
That  is  the  only  chance  of  checking  disease  in  this  way. 

But  he  objects  to  the  Acts  on  moral  grounds,  believing 
that  where^'er  prostitution  has  been  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  State,  the  greatest  degree  of  immorality 
has  existed,  people  becoming  habituated  to  vice. 

Tlie  physical  inefficacy  of  the  Acts  is  one  argument 
against  them,  and  the  other  is  the  moral  objection. 

Asked  whether  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
determining  whether  a  woman  is  diseased,  he  thinks  it 
possible  that  a  prostitute  may  be  sent  to  hospital  who 
ought  not  to  be  sent  there,  witness  replied  that  he  does 
think  so. 

He  considers  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  cases  of 
venereal  disease  and  other  contagious  diseases — small- 
pox, for  instance — because  the  one  affects  moral  character. 
A  policeman  having  a  grudge  against  any  particular 
woman  may  stigmatize  her  as  a  prostitute  and  compel  her 
to  undergo  examination.  This  he  stated  has  actually 
occurred.  Asked  whether  he  knew  of  any  instance  in 
which  it  has  been  done,  the  witness  answered  that  he  saw 
it  mentioned  in  some  paper,  but  did  not  take  any  specific 
notice  of  it. 

Asked  whether,  if  a  woman  having  vaginitis  may  infect 
men,  it  is  not  as  desirable  to  discover  vaginitis  in  a  prosti- 
tute as  to  discover  syphilis,  the  witness  answered  that  if 
you  lay  down  the  rule  that  capacity  of  infection  is  a 
ground  for  examination  you  ought  not  only  to  examine 
prostitutes  but  every  other  woman  also.  He  does  not 
think  that  that  secretion  is  more  likely  to  arise  from 
disease  in  the  case  of  a  prostitute  than  of  a  pure  woman, 
excepting  that  it  is  possible  a  prostitute's  mode  of  living 
might  render  her  more  liable  to  scrofula,  and  vaginitis  is 
often  scrofulous. 

He  does  not  think  examination  necessarily  degrades  a 
woman  ;  he  thinks  if  a  virtuous  woman  were  examined 
nolens  volens  it  would  make  her  feel  degraded. 

He  sometimes  finds  the  examination  gives  women  a 
good  deal  of  pain  ;  sometimes  none  at  all. 

Asked  how  many  cases  he  has  known  in  which  a 
virtuous  woman  has  communicated  disease  to  her  hus- 
band in  consequence  of  vaginitis,  the  witness  replied  he 
cannot  exactly  tell,  perhaps  100.  He  mentioned  one  case 
in  which  the  husband  was  diseased,  and  whcj  the  wife 
was  examined  the  inflammation  was  so  incipient  that 
there  was  not  even  ulceration ;  but  it  extended  rapidly, 
and  the  woman  died  of  it.  Such  cases  are  well  known  in 
the  profession ;  they  are  not  rare  nor  exceptional. 

Speaking  roughly,  the  average  of  cases  in  which  ex- 
amination would  fail  to  detect  disease  is  about  one-third. 

Witness  described  the  process  of  inoculation  with  a 
view  to  discovering  whether  a  discharge  is  syphilitic ;  a 
small  portion  of  the  discharge  is  put  by  a  lancet  under 
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the  skin  of  the  thigh  or  some  part  of  the  body,  and  if  the 
discharge  is  venereal  the  little  wound  will  go  through  all 
the  changes  of  a  regular  chancre. 

Witness  believes  that  his  opinions  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  on  the  character  of  disease  are  shared  by  a 
large  number  of  the  profession. 

If  a  common  jirostitute  were  brought  before  him  in  the 
character  of  visiting  surgeon,  with  a  sore  or  discharge,  the 
nature  of  which  he  thought  doubtful,  he  should  certainly 
detain  that  woman. 

Brown,  Miss,  examined    (Questions   17,765  to  18,036 
inclusive) : 

Witness  was  for  two  years  matron  at  Colchester 
Lock  Hospital,  and  left  it  in  January  last.  Previously  to 
that  she  was  six  months  in  the  asylum  connected  with  the 
Lock  Hospital  at  Paddington.  She  left  the  asylum  to  go 
to  Colchester  at  the  request  of  Lady  Grant. 

No  asylum  was  attached  to  the  Colchester  Lock 
Hospital.  There  was  a  great  difference  observable  between 
the  women  at  Colchester  and  those  witness  had  seen  at  the 
asylum.  Those  who  came  to  the  j)cnitentiary  came  with 
the  object  of  redeeming  the  past,  but  very  few  of  those 
who  came  to  the  hospital  ajipeared  to  have  any  wish  to 
alter  their  lives,  as  they  came  simj)ly  to  be  cured,  and  were 
in  a  hurry  to  get  out  again. 

The  Colchester  Lock  Hospital  was  opened  on  the  27th 
of  Janviary  1869.  There  were  25  beds,  which  were  full 
for  the  first  six  months  but  never  after.  During  the 
succeeding  12  months  the  occupation  avei-aged  15. 

Witness  shrinks  from  knowing  the  cause  of  the 
deci'ease  of  patients ;  she  has  always  kept  clear  of  the 
Acts,  her  sole  object  being  the  rescue  of  the  women.  She 
disapproves  of  the  Acts,  and  went  to  Colchester  for 
missionary  work  only. 

She  did  not  see  all  the  women  who  came  up  for  exami- 
nation, only  those  who  were  sent  into  hospital  as  diseased. 
These  were  mostly  the  low  class  women. 

Many  of  the  girls  were  17  years  of  age.  Witness 
remembers  three  of  15.  Few  of  them  went  out  of 
hospital  rmdcr  three  months  in  the  first  half  year. 
Witness  found  them  very  ignorant  and  unimpressionable, 
but  never  experienced  anything  but  great  respect  from 
them  personally. 

She  always  addressed  them  on  the  subject  of  their 
lives,  and  they  listened  with  patience  generally,  though 
it  was  sometimes  not  agreeable  to  them. 

She  thinks  she  can  say  confidently  that  10  were 
reclaimed  during  her  two  years'  tenure  of  office  and 
are  doing  well,  39  had  been  sent  to  friends  and 
Homes,  and  three  were  married  ;  but  she  can  only  speak 
certainly  as  to  10. 

She  thinks  the  number  of  women  under  her  hands 
during  that  time  was  about  500  or  600,  at  a  rough  calcu- 
lation. 

The  women  stayed  much  longer  at  the  asylum  where 
witness  was  previously ;  there  were  about  40  in  the  six 
months. 

She  observed  that  the  women  who  called  themselves 
Government  wom;;n,  that  is  to  say,  the  women  from  the 
Government  side  of  the  hospital,  were  rougher  and  of  a 
lower  type  than  those  from  the  voluntary  side,  or,  as  they 
called  themselves,  the  London  girls. 

Her  impression  is  that  the  Government  women  con- 
sidered themselves  a  privileged  class.  They  spoke  of 
themselves  as  being  paid  for,  but  witness  knew  nothing 
of  the  Acts  and  did  not  imderstand  that.  They  came  to 
the  asylum  as  the  other  women  did,  with  the  purpose  of 
being  reformed. 

Witness's  own  experience  there  was  too  short  to  enable 
her  to  speak  confidently  as  to  the  reformation  of  the 
women,  but  she  has  every  reason  to  believe  the  results 
v/ere  satisfactory.  They  sent  out  three  and  four  in  the 
month  as  servants. 

From  her  experience  at  Colchester  she  believes  that  if 
compulsion  were  done  away  with  the  women  would  come 
to  the  hospitals  of  their  own  accord.  Asked  if  she  thinks 
they  would  remain  voluntarily,  the  witness  replied  that 
they  were  always  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  away. 

If  the  moral  welfare  of  the  women  is  considered,  she 
thinks  the  compulsory  detention  should  be  done  away 
■with.  She  believes  there  would  be  a  better  chance  of 
reclaiming  them. 

She  found  the  younger  women  much  the  most  ame- 
nable to  good  influence. 

She  thinks  these  Acts  stand  in  the  way  of  the  prosti- 
tutes leaving  their  bad  life. 

People  in  Colchester  who  hoped  well  of  the  Acts  at 
first,  now  feel  quite  differently.  The  exhibition  of 
30  or  40  women  congregated  to  be  examined  has  shocked 
them ;  they  say  "  it  is  a  proclamation  of  vice." 


Witness  does  not  know  whether  any  women  have 
applied  to  the  magistrates  to  be  discharged ;  two  or 
three  said  to  her  that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  de- 
tained in  hospital  because  they  lived  with  and  were 
supported  by  one  man  ;  l)ut  on  reporting  this  to  the 
authorities,  they  told  her  that  the  women  were  not  to  be 
depended  on.  She  had  never  found  any  reason  herself 
to  challenge  anything  they  told  her. 

One  of  these  women  had  been  in  many  hospitals,  and 
said  she  should  never  be  better.  The  other  used  to  fret 
after  a  little  girl  from  whom  she  was  separated. 

Two  or  three  women  complained  to  witness  of  being 
hurt  by  examination.  She  did  not  mention  it ;  she  did 
not  interfere  in  those  m.atters. 

The  women  did  not  object  to  the  fortnightly  examina- 
tion ;  they  did  not  like  it,  but  submitted  rather  than  go 
to  prison. 

The  hospital  arrangements  were  very  defective;  the 
women  had  no  place  in  which  to  sit  and  eat  except  the 
wards  where  they  slept,  and  the  chaplain  had  no  other 
place  in  which  to  perform  Divine  service.  He  objected 
very  much  to  this  arrangement.  The  chaplain  of  forces 
was  expected  to  visit  the  hospital  on  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days, but  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the 
women  devolved  chiefly  on  witness. 

The  women  had  no  occupation  but  keeping  the  place 
clean,  and  washing  their  own  clothes. 

A  few  books  were  sent  at  first,  but  not  renewed.  They 
received  letters  and  papers  from  friends  outside,  some- 
times of  an  objectionable  nature,  and  witness  used  to 
withhold  them.  She  had  a  contention  with  the  doctor 
on  the  subject.  He  questioned  the  legality  of  her 
doing  so. 

She  knew  the  girls  contrived  to  make  appointments 
and  hold  commimications  with  persons  outside  by  means 
of  women  going  out  of  hospital. 

Parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  were  allowed  to  visit 
them.  Witness  thought  that  visits  from  a  ladies'  com- 
mittee would  have  been  useful,  but  it  was  not  sanctioned. 
No  one  was  admitted  but  the  chaplain  and  the  doctor. 
Witness  introduced  two  or  three  friends  of  her  own,  a 
Wesleyan  preacher  and  a  Sabbath  school  teacher,  to 
read  with  the  women,  but  the  chaplain  and  doctor  for- 
bade it.  After  Sir  Henry  Storks'  contested  election  new 
regulations  were  sent  down  forbidding  anyone  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  see  the  women  but  the  chaplain  and  surgeon, 
and  dissenting  clergyiaen  or  ladies  with  the  doctor's 
sanction  only. 

The  case  of  Kczia  Atkins  being  referred  to,  witness 
stated  that  she  believed  the  girl  should  not  have  been 
sent  to  hospital.  She  was  found  by  the  ])oIice  speaking 
to  a  girl  who  was  then  a  prostitute,  but  whom  she  had 
known  formerly  when  in  service.  The  police  summoned 
her  for  examination,  and  the  mother  was  so  annoyed  that 
she  said  if  her  daughter  was  taken  to  the  hospital  she 
should  not  return  home.  She  would  not  depart  from 
this,  and  the  doctor  accordingly  brought  the  girl  to  wit- 
ness, with  no  admission  paper,  and  asked  her  to  keep  her 
a  few  days  till  they  could  see  what  to  do  for  her.  She 
was  not  diseased,  and  was  kept  out  of  charity,  and  sent 
about  a  fortnight  after  to  a  Home  kept  by  Mrs.  Round,  a 
benevolent  person,  near  Colchester. 

Witness  never  knew  an  instance  of  a  decent  woman 
being  molested  by  the  police. 

Tlie  offices  of  visiting  sm'geon  and  chief  medical 
officer  were  combined  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Edward 
Wayling. 

Every  woman  before  leaving  hospital  was  brought  to 
the  office  of  the  inspector  of  police  and  signed  a  paper. 
Witness  does  not  know  what  they  signed. 

The  windows  of  Colchester  hospital  look  into  a  field 
where  there  is  a  quarry,  and  where  soldiers  exercised 
their  horses,  and  the  officers  had  a  cricketing  ground ; 
otherwise  the  hospital  is  not  in  an  objectionable  part  of 
the  town. 

The  women  went  to  the  examination  rooms  with  nmch 
levity  and  laughing ;  witness  is  not  prepared  to  say  that 
they  regarded  it  as  a  great  grievance ;  she  would  have 
wished  them  to  feel  it  more. 

Asked  whether  she  connected  the  alteration  in  the  regu- 
lations as  regarded  visitors  with  Sir  Henry  Storks'  visit 
to  Colchester,  the  wtness  replied  that  the  Wesleyan 
preacher  she  had  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Samson,  called 
on  Sir  Henry  and  represented  to  him  that  he  was  much 
interested  in  the  women,  and  felt  it  a  deprivation  to  be 
excluded  from  seeing  them.  Sir  Henry  promised  to  look 
into  the  matter.    Shortly  after  the  alteration  was  made. 

Asked  what  that  had  to  do  with  Sir  Henry's  contesting 
Colchester,  the  witness  replied  that  Mr.  Samson  would 
not  have  seen  him  if  he  had  not  contested  Colchester, 
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She  agreed  that  it  wouhl  be  more  con-ect  to  say  that 
the  change  was  made  after  Sir  Henry  Storks'  visit  to 
Colchester.  She  did  not  intend  to  connect  the  circum- 
stance v/ith  any  political  question. 

She  does  not  attach  much  value  to  the  means  of  in- 
fluence afforded  by  the  hospital;  she  thinks  the  women 
mifjht  be  reached  in  other  ways. 

She  thinks  the  operation  of  the  Acts  essentially 
immoral. 

The  medical  officer  at  Colchester  remonstrated  with 
her  for  endeavouring  to  reclaim  the  women.  He  told 
her  she  did  it  to  please  herself,  it  was  not  asked  of  her ; 
she  was  there  to  keep  the  place  clean  and  see  the  women 
attended  to ;  those  were  his  words. 

Krause,  Mr.,  examined  (Questions  18,037  to  18,114 
inclusive) : 

Witness  is  in  connexion  with  the  London  City  Mission. 
He  has  had  two  years  experience  in  the  Woolwich  district. 
His  district  extends  from  the  Ai-senal  gates  to  the  dock- 
yard, taking  in  a  number  of  brothels. 

He  believes  the  effect  of  the  Act  has  been  to  increase 
prostitution  very  considerably ;  if  a  girl  has  ever  been 
up  for  examination,  she  is  marked  and  known  to  every- 
one as  a  prostitute,  and  has  a  great  difficulty  in  getting 
away  from  the  life. 

The  women  prepare  for  examination  by  getting  drunk. 
■  It  is  a  common  remark  of  the  brothel-keepers  that  they 
cannot  get  the  lodging  money  on  examination  days  ;  the 
women  want  it  for  drink. 

Women  have  told  witness  that  the  examination  has 
been  the  cause  of  their  sinful  lives  ;  one  girl  said  she 
prayed  as  for  hfe  not  to  be  put  on  the  examination  chair, 
but  she  had  to  submit  or  go  to  prison,  and  now  she  is 
one  of  the  worst  girls  in  the  district. 

They  call  themselves  Government  girls,  and  speak  of 
themselves  as  a  privileged  class.  They  say  Government 
ought  to  take  care  of  them  when  they  are  ill,  and  not 
suffer  them  to  go  on  the  parish. 

The  most  impressionable  age,  and  that  at  which  there 
is  most  chance  of  influencing  these  women,  is  from  17 
to  21. 

One  of  these  women  told  witness  that  she  was  not 
allowed  to  associate  in  hospital  with  the  common  "  Lon- 
don girls."  He  did  not  know  that  the  two  classes  were 
kept  quite  apart  in  hospital,  and  that  she  was  telling  an 
untruth. 

The  Woolwich  inspector  stated  that  he  believed  there 
were  about  700  prostitutes  in  Woolwich,  though  there 
are  only  200  under  the  Act. 

The  witness's  opinion  is  that  the  women  think  the  Act 
protects  them  in  prostitution.  He  has  not  made  it  his 
business  to  explain  to  them  that  they  mistake  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature ;  "  as  an  Englishman  he  could  not 
do  it."    He  does  not  approve  of  the  Acts. 

He  does  not  suppose  the  intention  of  the  Legislature 
was  to  countenance  prostitution. 

The  women  have  told  him  that  they  thought  the  use 
of  the  notice  paper  was  to  show  the  town  police  that  they 
must  not  molest  them  at  their  trade. 

He  thinks  boys  resort  more  to  brothels  than  formerly, 
being  less  in  fear  of  disease. 

The  Acts  have  had  the  effect  in  Woolwich  of  scattering 
the  prostitutes  in  other  districts,  to  evade  the  police. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  open  and  disgraceful  solicita- 
tion in  Woolwich  streets. 

A  very  strong  feeling  exists  in  the  town  against  the 
Acts.  The  military  are  as  much  ojjposed  to  them  as 
anyone. 

Witness  was  23i  years  in  the  army.  He  was  then 
favourable  to  such  a  system  as  the  present,  but  has 
changed  his  opinion. 

Men  were  examined  weekly  when  he  was  in  the  service. 
He  approves  of  the  practice  entirely. 

He  is  averse  to  the  system  of  examining  prostitutes. 


FORTY-FIRST  DAY.— May  5th,  1871. 

Thomas,  Mr.,  examined   (Questions   18,115  to  18,322 
inclusive) : 

Witness  is  secretary  of  the  London  Female  Preventive 
and  Reformatory  Institution.  The  institution  consists 
of  several  detached  Homes ;  the  central  Home  and  the 
office  are  in  the  Euston  Road. 

About  110  fallen  women  are  accommodated  altogether 
m  the  Reformatory  Homes.  There  are  two  Preventive 
Homes  for  friendless  girls  not  fallen,  and  who  require 
training  for  service,  &c, 
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The  witness  has  had  19  years  experience  in  this  work. 
He  has  been  in  other  towns,  such  as  Woolwich,  Chatham, 
Bristol,  and  Harwich,  has  examined  the  working  of  the 
French  system  at  Paris,  has  spent  hundreds  of  nights 
distributing  tracts  and  talking  to  the  fallen  women  in  the 
streets  of  London,  and  has  been  on  the  committee  of  the 
Midnight  Meeting  Society  from  its  formation. 

The  midnight  meetings  are  exclusively  convened  for 
fallen  women.  All  classes  attend  them,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest ;  numbers  are  induced  to  attend ;  witness 
has  seen  as  many  as  250  at  a  meeting. 

The  women  are  persuaded  to  come  by  the  society's 
agents.  They  receive  plain  refreshments,  and  are  ad- 
dressed by  clergymen  and  ministers,  and  those  who  are 
willing  are  assisted  to  reform.  A  place  is  kept  open  all 
night  for  the  immediate  reception  of  any  who  are  inclined 
to  leave  the  life.  The  society  has  also  a  Refuge  open  all 
night  for  the  shelter  of  outcast  women.  Last  year  8G0 
different  women  availed  themselves  of  it.  They  are  asked 
when  they  apply  for  admission.  Are  you  fallen?  and,  Do 
you  wish  to  lead  a  better  life,  if  only  for  a  few  hours  ?  It 
is  computed  that  50  per  cent,  of  those  thus  received  after- 
wards go  into  reformatories. 

The  witness  considered  the  operation  of  the  system  in 
Paris  most  demoralizing.  He  gave  instances  of  most 
disgusting  and  open  solicitation  in  the  streets  and  pub- 
lic places  in  Paris.  He  thought  their  system  utterly 
inefficient. 

He  found  from  inquiries  that  disease  prevailed  to  a 
much  greater  extent  in  Paris  than  in  London,  and  in 
much  more  virulent  forms.  Disease,  which  is  a  mis- 
fortune in  London,  is  a  crime  in  Paris,  owing  to  the 
police  regulations  against  pursuing  prostitution  without 
a  license.  He  obtained  his  information  from  a  detective 
supplied  by  the  Prefet  of  Police.  The  detective  stated 
that  there  were  more  than  50  j)er  cent,  of  the  prostitutes 
who  followed  their  calling  clandestinely,  and  evaded  the 
police  altogether. 

Witness  is  in  favour  of  additional  powers  being  given 
by  the  law  to  the  police  in  London  to  prevent  solicitation 
in  the  streets;  he  means  to  police  in  uniform,  under  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Act.  He  Instanced  the  great  im- 
])rovement  now  visible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Haymarket  from  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  measures 
for  the  sujjpression  of  brothels  and  keeping  the  pavement 
free  from  solicitation. 

Reminded  that  the  leading  principle  of  the  original 
Act  was  to  enable  the  police  to  bring  up  any  prostitute 
whom  they  had  good  reason  to  think  was  probably  in  a 
condition  to  propagate  contagious  disease,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examination  and  detention  in  hospital  till  cure, 
and  asked  whether  he  considers  it  justifiable,  the 
witness  rephed  that  he  objects  to  the  measure,  that  he 
thinks  it  has  a  degrading  tendency,  and  believes  it  un- 
necessary, as  he  has  always  found  women  so  affected  glad 
to  be  cured. 

He  is  in  favour  of  Lock  wards  being  attached  to  exist- 
ing hospitals.  He  has  found  prostitutes  as  a  class 
reclaimable  in  proportion  as  they  are  judiciously  dealt 
with  even  while  pursuing  prostitution. 

Witness  mentioned  instances  of  efforts  voluntarily 
made  by  these  women  to  get  into  Lock  Hospitals,  and 
adduced  the  evidence  of  two  ladies  managing  a  hospital 
at  Bristol,  showing  that  out  of  60  patients  received  in  a 
year  only  two  left  without  the  consent  of  the  medical 
attendant,  and  one  of  those  was  justified  by  private 
affairs. 

No  pledges  are  exacted  from  the  women  in  the  institu- 
tion to  which  he  refers.  The  object  is  to  ameliorate 
suffering.    Women  are  left  to  their  own  consciences. 

The  witness  has  seen  more  than  three  generations  of 
prostitutes,  and  believes  that  they  would  be  only  too 
thankful  to  enter  voluntary  hospitals  when  diseased,  and 
that  the  deficiency  of  accommodation  at  present  is  the 
only  bar  to  their  doing  so. 

He  is  decidedly  opposed  to  their  being  compulsorily 
detained  till  cured.  It  would  deter  them  fi-om  entering 
the  hospitals.  It  makes  disease  a  crime  to  be  punished, 
as  it  is  in  Paris.  Under  the  present  system  in  London 
the  police  returns  show  a  decrease  of  prostitution  of  one- 
fourth  less  then  10  years  ago. 

To  carry  out  the  Act  fairly  he  thinks  that  every  man 
who  cannot  prove  that  he  avoids  prostitutes  or  fornication 
in  any  shape  or  form  ought  to  be  subjected  to  periodical 
examination. 

If  every  man  pursuing  a  hcentious  life  were  subject  to 
periodical  examination  he  should  not  object  to  licentious 
women  undergoing  the  same.  But  he  would  not  allow 
it  otherwise;  and  beheves  that  women  are  far  more  ready 
to  go  and  be  cured  than  men, 
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He  gathers  from  the  statements  of  the  women  as  well 
as  from  his  own  observation,  that  the  Act  has  a  de- 
moralizing efpeet.  The  women  who  have  been  under  the 
Acts  arc  more  degraded,  and  attribute  their  degradation 
to  the  brutalizing  effect  of  examination. 

The  only  portion  of  the  Acts  he  would  retain  is,  that 
the  State  should  reserve  to  itself  the  power  of  supple- 
menting public  hospitals,  supposing  voluntary  hospital 
accommodation  were  to  prove  insufficient,  which,  however, 
he  does  not  beheve  would  be  the  case. 

He  objects  to  the  clause  rendering  it  penal  for  a 
brothel-keeper  to  harbour  a  diseased  prostitute,  on  the 
ground  that  it  recognises  the  brothel-keepers,  giving 
them  a  status,  as  co-workers  with  the  police.  He  would 
not  object  to  an  Act  making  it  penal  for  a  lodging-house 
keeper,  "  other  than  a  brothel -keeper,"  to  harbour  any  per- 
son affected  with  small-pox,  itch,  or  any  other  contagious 
disease  which  may  be  propagated  without  connexion. 

He  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  whether  he  was 
aware  that  venereal  disease  could  be  communicated  wth- 
out  sexual  connexion,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  it,  and 
that  till  to-day  all  testimony  he  had  received  was  to  the 
contrary  effect. 

Asked  whether  he  is  aware  that  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  6,000  prostitutes  in  the  metropolis,  and  only 
200  or  250  beds  for  the  accommodation  of  Lock  patients, 
the  witness  replied  that  he  was  not  surprised  to  hear  it. 
He  does  not  think  that  if  the  Acts  were  repealed  there 
would  be  an  increase  of  disease.  Public  sympathy  would 
furnish  hospitals  as  they  were  needed,  just  as  it  has 
furnished  reformatories  and  homes  during  the  last  20 
years. 

He  admits  that  the  necessary  adjuncts  ought  most 
decidedly  to  be  established  before  the  Acts  are  repealed. 
Certain  parts  of  them  he  would  repeal  immediately, — the 
signing  of  the  submission,  and  the  approach  to  the  Paris 
license. 

He  considers  that  the  police  who  are  employed  under 
the  Acts  ought  to  be  in  uniform.  There  is  a  danger,  if 
not  in  uniform,  that  they  abuse  their  powers.  (Witness 
cited  cases  of  alleged  oppression  by  the  detective  police.) 
Also  the  uniform  and  the  number  make  a  policeman's 
identification  easy,  and  enable  an  offender  to  be  called  to 
account. 

Witness  is  in  favour  of  arresting  girls  under  a  certain 
age,  between  certain  hours,  as  loiterers,  and  sending 
them  to  industrial  schools,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

He  thinks  women  do  not  remain  on  the  town  so  long 
as  they  did  formerly ;  in  a  hundred  consecutive  cases  taken 
last  year  the  average  time  on  the  streets  was  found  to 
be  just  over  one  year. 

He  considers  the  system  under  these  Acts  is  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  in  Paris.  The  notice  paper  has 
been  withdrawn,  but  the  going  up  for  examination 
■  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  He  believes  the  English 
prostitute  has  a  sense  of  propriety  which  makes  her 
shrink  from  exposure  of  her  person,  and  hence  the 
degradation  to  which  she  is  subjected  stamps  out  her  self- 
respect. 

If  the  Acts  are  to  be  continued,  they  should  be 
apphed  to  all  men  of  loose  character,  all  women  who  are 
unchaste,  and  all  unmarried  men.  Such  a  law  would 
not  be  on  the  statute  book  a  week ;  the  voice  of  the 
nation  would  rise  against  it. 

Asked  if  he  would  make  the  law,  which  he  thinks  bad, 
worse,  in  order  to  rouse  public  opinion  against  it,  the 
witness  repHed  that  he  would,  in  the  case  of  this  law, 
not  in  those  of  other  bad  laws. 

The  institution  to  which  witness  belongs  always 
endeavours  to  ascertain  that  the  women  are  free  from 
disease  before  sending  them  to  service.  They  do  not 
examine  them ;  he  beheves  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  they  are  free  from  disease. 

He  co-operated  with  the  West  End  association,  which 
was  very  successful  in  putting  down  brothels.  He  would 
not  suppress  the  brothels  in  a  district  too  rapidly,  but 
just  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  fallen  women  could 
be  reduced. 

His  opinion  of  the  demoralizing  influence  of  periodical 
examination  is  founded  on  his  conversations  with  women 
from  the  protected  districts,  from'his  knowledge  of  the 
class  in  general,  and  from  his  experience  of  Paris  and 
French  prostitutes  here. 

Brown,  Captain,  examined  (Questions  18,323  to  18,432 
inclusive) : 

Witness  is  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Artillery.  He  held 
an  appointment  for  five  years,  before  the  1st  of  last  April, 
in  the  Arsenal  at  Woolwich.  His  attention  was  much 
turned  to  these  Acts  while  at  Woolwich.    He  got  from 


Inspector  Crouch  the  addresses  of  the  women  registered 
there,  and  tried  to  bring  them  all  in  to  a  midnight  meet- 
ing. He  persuaded  the  commandant  to  get  the  men 
examined  on  fh-st  coming  into  the  garrison.  This  was  in 
1866,  under  the  old  Act. 

Witness  endeavoured  to  get  the  real  opinions  of  the 
girls  on  the  subject  of  periodical  examinations,  by  visiting 
many  of  them  regularly  with  Mr.  Krause,  who  has  given 
evidence  before  the  Commission.  He  put  certain  ques- 
tions to  them,  noting  down  their  answers  with  a  pencil 
at  the  time. 

To  the  first  question,  how  they  liked  the  system,  the 
answers  were  different ;  but  they  all  agreed  in  disliking 
the  examination. 

To  questions  regarding  the  paper  given  them,  and 
which  witness  considered  the  worst  feature  of  the  Act, 
they  stated  that  it  was  frequently  asked  for  by  men ; 
certain  respectable  people  always  asked  for  it. 

They  differed  in  opinion  as  to  what  proportion  of  the 
prostitutes  were  brought  up  for  examination,  but  mostly 
agreed  a  great  many  were  not  brought  up. 

Several  spoke  decidedly  in  the  affirmative  in  answer  to 
a  question  whether  the  very  young  girls  had  increased 
under  the  Acts. 

They  stated  distinctly  that  Dr.  Stewart  and  the  hos- 
pital authorities  gave  them  opportunities  of  leaving  the 
life  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 

Witness  considers,  from  his  own  experience,  that 
solicitation  in  the  streets  has  increased  under  the  Acts, 
and  that  the  behaviour  of  the  women  is  worse.  He 
thinks  that  the  sense  of  safety  has  increased  prostitution. 

The  parish  officers  of  Woolwich,  Plumstead,  and 
Charlton  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Acts  are 
doing  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  the  locality.  Many  per- 
sons, including  wdtness  himself,  have  changed  their 
opinion  of  the  Acts  from  seeing  their  operation.  The 
head  of  the  Artillery  police  said  they  were  a  good  thing 
for  the  State  and  the  soldiers,  but  he  thought  they  injured 
the  girls  morally. 

Witness  objects  to  the  Acts  on  religious  and  moral 
grounds ;  he  believes  them  a  provision  for  immorality. 

He  heard  a  colonel  say  to  the  men  on  the  public  parade 
at  the  annual  inspection,  that  they  must  go  with  clean 
women. 

He  objects  to  the  system  of  as  ertaining  disease  by 
means  of  periodical  examination.  He  considers  the 
voluntary  system  was  quite  unobjectionable,  but  not  so 
efficient  physically.  He  sees  no  objection  to  detaining  a 
woman  who  has  come  voluntarily  into  hospital  until  she 
is  cured. 

Witness  would  cure  disease,  whether  it  was  the  effect  of 
sin  or  not,  but  thinks  the  Acts  make  a  provision  for 
future  sin.  The  strongest  argument  for  the  Acts,  in  his 
opinion,  is  that  they  protect  innocent  people,  even  unborn 
children  ;  but  it  is  still  doing  evil  that  good  may  come. 

He  thinks  women  have  their  characters  sacrificed  on 
very  indirect  evidence.  A  policeman  "  who  has  good 
reason  to  believe,"  according  to  the  wording  of  the  Act, 
that  any  woman  is  a  prostitute  may  bring  her  up.  In 
the  cases  of  larceny  or  housebreaking  they  must  have 
evidence  on  oath,  not  only  "  good  reason  to  believe." 

Asked  if  he  has  any  plan  to  suggest  in  lieu  of  the 
Acts,  the  witness  replied  that  he  would  give  soldiers  more 
facilities  for  marrying. 

Kelly,  Rev.  Mr.,  examined  (Questions  18,433  to  18,464 
inclusive)  : 

Witness  is  a  W"esleyan  minister,  and  has  acted  for 
1 1  years  as  chaplain  of  the  Wesleyan  troops  at  Aldershot, 
Chatham,  and  elsewhere. 

His  principal  experience  is  of  the  Act  of  1864,  which 
was  put  in  operation  while  he  was  at  Chatham.  He  con- 
sidered it  an  unfair  and  immoral  enactment.  Very 
likely  disease  was  lessened,  but  vice  was  increased.  He 
beheves  a  great  number  of  soldiers,  especially  young 
men,  are  restrained  from  sin  by  fear  of  disease.  Though 
the  certificates  are  no  longer  given  to  the  women,  men 
have  means  of  ascertaining  who  are  discharged  from 
hospital,  and  when  they  were  discharged. 

He  would  think  it  desirable  that  diseased  women 
should  be  cured,  but  would  draw  a  distinction  between 
that  Christian  duty  and  the  opening  of  hospitals  to 
secure  safe  women  for  the  soldiers.  It  is  a  consideration 
that  the  disease  is  a  powerful  moral  curative  to  soldiers ; 
a  large  number  of  young  soldiers  once  afflicted  with 
syphilis  never  return  to  the  hospital  through  venereal 
disease. 

Still,  witness  would  endeavour  to  extirpate  disease  by 
moral  means  and  the  provision  of  hospitals  to  which 
women  could  voluntarily  go.  He  sees  no  objection,  in 
that  case,  to  keeping  them  till  cured  compulsorily. 
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He  considers  that  the  Acts  have  a  hardening  influence 
on  women,  and  give  them  false  views  of  their  position; 
they  consider  themselves  licensed  by  Government. 

He  would  recommend  greater  facilities  for  marriage 
being  given  to  soldiers.  If  they  were  permitted  to 
iitLhze  their  idle  time,  they  might  get  employment  and 
earn  money  to  support  a  wife. 


FOETY-SECOND  DAY.— May  6th,  1871. 

EicHARDsoN,  Mr.  Henry,  examined  (Questions  18,465 
to  18,764  inclusive) : 

Witness  is  registrar  of  the  Court  of  Probate  at  Cork. 
He  has  taken  a  great  personal  interest  in  the  working 
of  these  Acts  for  the  last  five  or  six  months,  but  is 
not  officially  connected  with  them. 

The  Acts  are  worked  in  the  same  manner  in  Cork 
as  in  England,  with  the  exception  that  the  manage- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  instead  of  the 
metropolitan  police. 

Prostitution  is  very  rife  in  Cork. 

Witness  believes,  after  taking  great  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth,  that  the  effect  of  the  Acts  in  Cork  is 
to  increase  sexual  connexion.  One  prostitute,  a  very 
intelligent  young  woman  of  the  better  class,  spoke  to 
him  in  favour  of  the  Act,  saying,  "  It  takes  away  the 
filth  of  our  business."  Witness  understood  her  to 
allude  to  the  fortnightly  examination,  which  sent 
them  out  free  fi'om  disease.  He  considered  this  speech 
of  hers  a  great  proof  of  the  immoral  tendency  of  the 
Acts. 

The  Acts  have  also,  as  the  witness  thinks,  increased 
clandestine  prostitution. 

He  mentioned  the  case  of  a  commercial  traveller  who 
came  on  to  Cork  to  spend  his  Sunday,  avowedly  because 
the  women  in  Cork  were  under  the  Acts.  He  caught 
the  disease  notwitstanding. 

Witness  considers  that  examination  has  a  hardening 
effect  on  the  young  women  who  have  not  been  long  in 
the  business.  He  believes  that  this  is  the  opinion  of 
many  of  the  ladies  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  Cork. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  Cork,  and  a  number  of 
resolutions,  condemnatory  of  the  Acts,  were  prepared  by 
witness,  and  passed.  The  meeting  was  numerously 
attended,  the  majority  of  those  present  being  of  the  work- 
ing class,  and  the  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously. 

A  cardinal  objection  to  the  periodical  examination  of 
women  is  the  infringement  of  their  liberty.  Women  feel 
strongly  on  this  point ;  one  told  witness  that  the  first 
time  a  policeman  brought  her  to  the  hospital  she  had 
no  idea  where  she  was  going. 

The  cases  of  women  are  heard  before  the  stipendiary 
magistrate  when  the  other  magistrates  have  left  the 
bench,  and  the  reporters  are  gone.  The  matter  is  kept 
from  the  public  as  much  as  possible.  Reminded  that  he 
or  anyone  might  be  present  if  they  chose,  the  witness  re- 
plied he  might  if  he  had  time,  but  he  thinks  there  is  a 
wish  to  keep  the  public  out. 

There  are  two  refuges  or  reformatories  for  women  at 
Cork,  one  Roman  Catholic  and  one  Protestant.  Witness 
is  not  personally  acquainted  v.ath  either,  but  he  hears 
conflicting  statements  as  to  the  good  done. 

He  has  talked  to  soldiers  about  the  Acts;  to  a  sergeant 
of  the  72nd,  and  the  adjutant.  They  considered  that 
the  Acts  increased  immorality  among  the  men,  because 
the  women  "  come  out  with  free  bill  of  health."  The 
sergeant  thought  it  had  largely  increased.  Witness  does 
not  know  the  opinion  of  any  other  soldiers. 

He  has  inquired  the  opinions  of  working  men  on  the 
subject.  He  went  to  a  large  printing  establishment  em- 
ploying about  300  men,  and  the  foreman  told  him  they 
were  almost  to  a  man  against  the  Acts. 

He  beheves  the  majority  of  the  women  dislike  the 
Acts ;  that  is,  they  like  the  security,  but  dislike  the  ex- 
amination, and  the  interference  with  their  liberty. 

There  is  a  society  of  young  men  in  Cork  who  debate 
this  subject,  and  came' to  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
Acts,  on  the  express  ground  that  it  made  immorahty 
more  safe  for  them.  That  was  not  recorded  on  the 
minutes ;  but  witness  understood  from  the  president 
that  those  were  the  grounds  on  which  they  arrived  at 
that  decision. 

He  beheves  the  whole  tone  of  morals  in  Cork  has  been 
lowered  by  the  Acts,  and  that  any  change  in  the  conduct 
of  the  women  in  the  streets  has  been  for  the  worse.  He 
gave  several  instances  of  gross  impropriety  of  conduct  in 
the  public  streets.  A  lady  told  him  she  heard  one  of 
these  women  say  one  night,  to  a  young  man  in  the  street. 


"  Come  with  me  and  I  will  guarantee  you.''  Another 
lady  told  him  her  servant  was  pushed  off  the  pavement 
by  a  girl  who  said,  "  Make  way  for  the  Queen's  women." 

Witness  does  not  belong  to  any  society  for  reclaiming 
prostitutes;  he  has  not  time  to  visit  the  reformatories;  he 
is  in  favour  of  curing  diseased  women,  but  would  not 
send  them  out  again  to  follow  the  same  trade. 

As  far  as  the  army  is  concerned,  he  thinks  greater 
facilities  for  marriage  would  tend  to  prevent  crime. 

He  has  no  doubt  that  the  young  woman  who  said  the 
Acts  take  away  the  filth  of  the  profession  spoke  in  a 
merely  physical  sense.  She  said  she  "  would  as  soon  go  to 
Dr.  Curtis  "  (the  examining  surgeon)  "  as  walk  upstairs." 
She  owned  it  was  not  so  at  first,  but  she  had  become 
accustomed  to  it. 

He  cannot  say  whether  the  dread  of  the  examinations 
has  ever  any  effect  in  deterring  women  from  prostitution. 

He  believes  there  are  very  few  reclamations ;  the  matron 
of  the  Lock  Hospital  told  him  she  put  small  faith  in  the 
women's  promises. 

No  improvement  in  the  administration  of  the  Acts 
would  reconcile  witness  to  any  jiart  of  them ;  they  have 
done  more  harm  than  good,  and  he  believes  that  reclaim- 
ing the  women  is  not  the  object  of  the  Acts  at  all :  he 
would  repeal  them  and  substitute  some  Government 
effort  for  the  reclamation  of  women. 

He  believes  that  the  object  of  the  Acts  is  to  provide  a 
sui)ply  of  healthy  women  for  immoral  men.  That  is  the 
inference  he  draws ;  it  is  not  stated  definitely  in  the  Acts 
of  course. 

He  believes  the  virtuous  women  of  Cork  are  unanimous 
in  their  opposition  to  the  Acts. 

Maguire,  Rev.  Mr.,  examined  (Questions  18,765  to  18,928 
inclusive) : 

Witness  is  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chxirch,  and 
has  been  a  curate  at  Cork  for  the  last  25  years. 

He  has  had  much  experience  in  the  working  of  these 
Acts,  and  his  pastoral  ministrations  bring  him  in 
contact  with  the  lowest  classes  of  the  city  and  with  the 
women  who  are  the  subject  of  the  Acts.  There  are  two 
places  in  witness's  parish  in  which  the  prostitutes  coH- 
gregate.  The  priests  do  not  allow  the  women  to  reside 
singly  in  any  part  of  the  parish.  These  nests  are  the 
resort  of  the  lowest  and  most  abandoned  class.  There 
are  other  places  in  Cork  where  the  better  class  of  prosti- 
tutes live.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  conduct  of  these  women  within  the  last  year  and  a 
half.  Formerly  the  condition  of  the  streets  was  indes- 
cribably bad.  He  attributes  this  change  to  the  operation 
of  the  Acts.  46  of  the  worst  of  the  women  are  in  hospital 
at  present ;  they  are  constantly  going  in  and  coming 
out.  He  has  a  list  of  46  who  have  been  reclaimed, 
simply  because  the  clergymen  and  the  nuns  have  now 
access  to  them,  whereas  formerly  they  could  never 
approach  them  in  the  "  nests."  There  was  a  nest  which 
was  the  terror  of  the  community,  and  which  the  corpora- 
tion have  lately  dispersed.  Witness  deprecates  the 
breaking  up  of  these  nests ;  tho  effect  is  to  scatter  the 
women  about  the  district,  which  gives  the  clergymen  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  They  always  hunt  out  a  woman 
of  that  stamp.     Witness  said  lately  to  one  of  them, 

"  You  can't  live  here,  you  must  go  to  G  Lane."  That 

nest  is  so  bad  that  even  the  women  shrink  from  it ;  it 
acts  as  a  deterrent.  The  clergymen  never  allow  a 
woman  of  that  class  to  live  singly ;  they  insist  on  the 
lodging-house  keeper  dismissing  her,  and  out  she  must  go. 

The  women  are  visited  in  the  hospital  daily  by  the 
priest,  who  is  chaplain,  and  the  nuns ;  and  they  have 
a  matron  who  has  done  an  enormous  amount  of  good  in 
reforming  women — Mrs.  Welch. 

A  meeting  was  held  a  year  ago,  presided  over  by  the 
bishop,  who  explained  the  state  of  the  city  and  the 
efforts  made  by  Government  to  reform  the  women,  and 
a  sum  of  6,000Z.  or  7,0001.  was  raised  in  an  hour  and  a 
half.  At  present  they  have  9,000?.,  which  are  being 
spent  on  a  Magdalen  Asylum,  which  will  be  under  the 
nuns,  and  is  intended  eventually  to  accommodate  200 
women . 

The  Catholic  clergy  in  Cork  regard  the  Act  as  the 
greatest  possible  boon,  for  it  has  brought  these  women 
within  the  reach  of  their  influence  in  hospital,  and  will 
enable  them  to  save  more  than  they  have  ever  done 
before. 

He  does  not  believe  the  effect  of  the  examination 
nnder  the  Act  is  to  harden  the  women,  or  produce 
immorahty. 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  think  favourably  of  it.  The 
only  thing  they  feared  was  that  the  Act  gave  the  inspector 
or  sergeant  of  police  too  much  power.     But  witness 
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thinks  that  is  a  mistake,  for  under  the  Act  the  sergeant 
has  not  the  power  to  take  a  woman  up  on  bare  suspicion. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  rnisconduct  by 
the  police  since  the  Act  has  been  in  operation  in  Cork. 

There  are  a  great  many  ladies  who  exert  themselves  in 
Cork  against  these  Acts,  and  they  publish  placards 
inviting  young  women  to  read  them,  which  is  a  thing 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  much  disapprove.  These 
ladies  say  the  Acts  violate  the  rights  of  the  subject; 
they  say  that  women  of  good  character  may  be  brought 
up  by  the  pohce  without  any  chance  of  escape,  and  that 
the  very  nuns  are  not  secure.  But  they  cannot  prove 
one  case  of  violation  of  the  law,  and  they  do  not  build 
asylums  or  take  steps  to  reclaim  women. 

He  believes  there  is  a  great  deal  of  feeling  against  the 
Acts  among  a  certain  class  of  the  community  in  Cork. 
The  Catholic  population  leave  the  matter  more  in  the 
hands  of  their  clergy,  and  they  of  course  do  not  dream 
of  discussing  sucli  things  with  ladies. 

The  nuns  visit  all  the  infirmaries  and  hospitals,  but 
do  not  interfere  with  any  women  not  belonging  to  them- 
selves. There  are  at  present  two  Protestants  and  44 
Catholics  in  hospital. 

Asked  if  he  could  suggest  any  improvement  in  the 
Acts,  the  witness  replied  that  he  would  confine  the  wornen 
more  stringently  to  particular  localities.  Temptation 
and  sohcitation  in  the  streets  have  dra-.vn  many  a  young 
man  into  vice  he  would  otherwise  have  avoided. 

There  is  no  violation  of  public  decency  in  the 
management  of  the  examinations  of  women.  They  go 
quietly  to  the  examining  rooms. 

Witness  does  not  believe  the  Acts  have  led  to  greater 
Immorality  among  men  from  the  sense  of  safety.  Not 
above  one  man  in  a  hundred  is  deterred  by  fear  of 
infection. 

The  Good  Shepherd  nuns,  who  manage  the  asylum, 
provide  the  girls  with  situations  as  they  become  reformed, 
or  send  them  to  America,  where  they  have  a  connexion. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  places  for  them  as  servants  in 
Ireland. 

The  main  point  of  witness's  evidence,  to  which  he 
desires  to  give  prominence,  is  the  advantage  resulting 
from  the  Acts,  owing  to  women  being  brought  where 
religious  influences  can  reach  them.  The  power  of  the 
clergy  is  enormous  over  their  own  people  when  they  can 
get  access  to  them.  In  Queenstown  there  is  not  a  single 
bad  woman ;  the  clergy  have  driven  them  from  the  town, 
they  live  in  the  bush. 

Witness  never  met  a  woman  who  had  fallen  into  this 
life  from  any  other  cause  than  simple  necessity.  Public 
morality  is  very  strong  in  Ireland ;  if  a  girl  has  fallen,  she 
cannot  remain  in  her  father's  house.  He  believes  there 
is  hardly  a  woman  who  if  offered  a  situation  if  she  would 
leave  her  bad  life  would  not  be  ready  to  give  it  up.  The 
present  Magdalen  Institution  offers  too  severe  and  recluse 
a  life;  the  inmates  remain  permanently  in  ihe  asylum. 
That  was  why  the  bishop  was  anxious  to  open  a  new 
refuge  for  these  women. 

He  does  not  see  how  the  Act  is  to  be  worked  without 
the  examination,  which  gives  a  legal  claim  to  detain  a 
woman  on  account  of  her  health,  nor  does  he  think  it 
objectionable. 

The  Cork  police  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  be 
thoroughly  effective  in  keeping  the  town  in  order.  There 
are  about  200,  and  the  population  of  Cork  is  82,000. 
There  is  a  sergeant  and  an  assistant  in  plain  clothes,  who 
are  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  Acts,  with  another  police- 
man. The  sergeant  is  a  particularly  zealous,  excellent 
officer — a  man  of  high  character. 

Witness  considers  that  the  Acts  carried  out  as  they  are 
have  produced  a  beneficial  effect  in  the  town  of  Cork, 
and  that  their  repeal  would  prove  a  misfortune  to  the 
locality. 


FORTY-THIRD  DAY.— May  8th,  1871. 

James,  Dr.  Prosser,  examined  (Questions   18,929  to 
19,170  inclusive) : 

Witness  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  London 
Hospital. 

He  has  had  opportunities  of  studying  the  French 
system  of  treatment  of  prostitutes  and  of  venereal  disease, 
both  in  Paris  and  the  provincial  towns. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  management  of  prostitutes  in 
France  is  the  periodical  examination.  The  women  dislike 
it  extremely.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  number  of 
known  prostitutes  has  diminished,  and  clandestine  pros- 
titution has  increased.    This  is  shown  by  the  statistics 


collected  by  M.  Lacour,  Chef  du  Bureau  des  Moeurs,  aa 
it  is  called. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  the  police  to  fix  clandestine 
prostitutes.  M.  Lacour  estimates  that  there  are  at  least 
30,000  prostitutes  in  Paris,  but  of  late  years  not  4,000 
have  been  registered. 

The  police  have  great  difficulty  in  France  in  dealing 
with  young  prostitutes,  because,  according  to  the  Code 
Napoleon,  tliey  cannot  interfere  with  minors.  They  can 
n^erely,  when  taken  up,  restore  them  to  their  families. 

Witness  does  not  consider  the  French  system  successful 
in  diminishing  either  disease  or  prostitution. 

He  does  not  believe  the  Acts  now  in  force  in  Eng- 
land can  diminish  disease  to  any  extent,  because  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  pronounce  from  inspection 
whether  a  woman  is  diseased.  He  thinks  the  Acts  tend, 
like  the  French  system,  to  produce  a  false  security. 

He  believes  that  compulsory  examination  must  have  a 
very  degrading  effect  on  a  woman,  having  observed  in 
his  private  practice  how  very  repulsive  to  women  the 
most  necessary  examination  is. 

He  thinks  women,  however  abandoned  may  be  their 
lives,  still  feel  degraded  by  the  periodical  examination. 

He  has  not  very  commonly  found  syphilitic  children 
in  his  hospital.  He  admits  the  hereditary  nature  of 
syphilis,  but  not  to  the  extent  sometimes  alleged. 

Asked  if  he  would  wish  to  see  the  present  Acts  re- 
pealed, the  witness  replied  that  he  should  like  to  see  the 
report  of  this  Commission  and  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
before  forming  an  opinion.  At  present  he  is  not  con- 
vinced that  the  results  of  the  Acts  are  so  satisfactory  as 
to  justify  legislative  interference. 

He  believes  the  French  are  satisfied  that  their  system 
affords  them  some  protection.  They  always  used  to 
conclude  that  disease  must  be  more  prevalent  in  England 
where  we  had  no  such  protection. 

Witness  would  stop  street  solicitation ;  he  would  not 
otherwise  deal  with  prostitutes  of  mature  age,  but  he 
would  think  it  right  to  deal  with  very  young  prostitutes. 

At  .St.  Lazare,  in  Paris,  a  large  number  of  women  are 
examined  together.  Witness  preferred  not  to  attend  so 
wholesale  an  inspection. 

He  thinks  that  if  Lock  Hospitals  were  multiplied  the 
women  would  go  voluntarily  to  be  cured. 

He  would  not  take  power  of  detention  in  voluntary 
hospitals,  unless  in  the  case  of  very  young  girls.  You 
have  no  right  to  detain  anyone  against  their  will. 

He  would  not  allow  a  small-pox  patient  to  leave 
the  hospital  while  there  was  a  danger  of  his  com- 
municating infection.  It  is  a  different  case ;  to  contract 
venereal  disease  a  man  must  put  himself  in  the  way  of 
it.  Reminded  that  children  born  diseased,  and  monthly 
nurses  infected  by  a  ))atient  have  not  incurred  venereal 
disease  by  their  own  fault,  the  witness  answered  that  a 
person  with  small-pox  would  not  infect  one  or  two 
persons  only,  but  might  spread  disease  everywhere. 

Witness  was  examined  at  length  upon  the  uncertainty 
of  diagnosis  in  the  cases  both  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea. 
He  thinks  it  may  lead  to  women  being  unjustly  sent  into 
hospital. 

Being  asked  if  he  is  aware  that  Mr.  Prescott  Hewitt 
stated  that  25  of  the  cases  that  came  before  him  in  out- 
patients' practice  were  subject  to  one  form  or  another 
of  constitutional  syphilis,  the  witness  admitted  it,  and 
did  not  suppose  it  a  very  exceptional  experience  with 
men  of  lai'ge  practice. 

Dunn,  Mr.  W.  R.,  M.R.C.S.,  examined  (Questions  19,171 
to  19,35b  inclusive) : 

Witness  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons. 

His  experience  leads  him  to  the  opinion  that  the 
severity  of  the  type  of  venereal  disease  has  much  de- 
creased of  late  years.  He  attributes  this  to  improved 
treatment,  resulting  from  greater  medical  knowledge. 

He  has  had  experience  of  the  treatment  of  prostitution 
and  disease  in  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  Berlin. 

The  systems  in  these  places  are  similar  as  to  inspection 
of  women. 

Witness  considers  the  periodical  examination  most 
degrading  to  women,  and  does  not  believe  that  it 
diminishes  disease  at  all. 

He  thinks  it  decidedly  more  degrading  to  a  woman 
than  prostitution  ;  a  woman  is  not  degraded  by  prosti- 
tution ;  it  is  her  business. 

He  thinks  that  inspection  does  not  check  disease  in 
Paris,  because  so  few  of  the  prostitutes  are  registered  at 
all,  and  there  is  so  much  clandestine  prostitution. 

There  is  very  little  disease  undoubtedly  among  the 
regular  prostitutes  who  are  periodically  examined,  but  an 
enormous  amount  among  the  others. 
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"Witness  believes  that  examination  produces  very  little 
good  effect  indeed  on  account  of  the  difBculty  of  telling 
whether  a  woman  is  diseased  or  not. 

The  registered  prostitutes  in  Paris,  he  thinks,  take 
great  precautious  against  disease,  both  as  regards  their 
own  i)ersons,  and  by  examining  men  who  come  to  themj 
that  is  the  only  reason  wliy  they  are  free. 

Witness  was  formerly  favourable  to  the  Acts,  but  has 
changed  his  opinion  from  seeing  the  failure^  as  he  con- 
siders it,  of  the  system  abroad.  He  was  six  weeks  in 
Portsmouth  three  years  ago,  and  studied  the  working  of 
the  Act  (that  of  18(;fi). 

He  found  that  the  Act  was  only  effective  with  the 
lower  class  of  prostitutes.  Tiie  higher  class  told  him 
they  were  not  interfered  with  at  all.  '  Me  obtained  thi& 
evidence  from  the  women  themselves,  and  from  a  brothel- 
keeper  whom  he  knew.  They  said  the  police  never 
interfered  with  them. 

His  remedy  against  the  spread  of  venereal  disease 
would  be  to  dnade  a  city  into  districts,  and  in  each 
district  erect  voluntary  hospitals  at  the  ]mblic  cost.  He 
would  detain  the  women  compulsorily  till  cured.  If  they 
would  not  come  in  he  would  not  compel  them ;  they 
should  be  free  to  go  where  they  liked. 

Question  19,23.').  "  Would  you  let  her  go  and  give 
disease  where  she  liked? — Yes." 

He  believes  that  funds  would  soon  be  forthcoming  for 
voluntary  hospitals  if  proper  appeals  were  made  to  the 
public.  Hitherto  people  have  been  waiting  to  see  what 
Government  meant  to  do. 

He  thinks  women  would  gladly  come  to  voluntary 
hospitals  to  be  cured,  even  if  they  knew  they  would  be 
compelled  to  remain. 

He  would  not  make  it  penal  for  a  brothel-keeper  to 
harbour  a  diseased  prostitute,  because  it  is  making  pros- 
titution a  Government  thing  altogether. 

He  would  ])unish  a  cab-driver  for  taking  a  small-pox 
jiatient  in  his  cab.  Small-pox  is  a  legitimate  disease  ; 
syphilis  is  not  a  legitimate  disease,  and  is  a  disease  which 
you  need  not  have  at  all  unless  you  frequent  these 
women. 

Reminded  that  a  pure  woman  may  recei^'e  disease  from 
her  husband,  who  may  have  contracted  it  in  a  brothel, 
the  witness  still  says  he  does  not  tliink  Government  ought 
to  interfere. 

The  Paris  system  looks  more  closely  after  the  brothel- 
keeper  than  the  English  Act  does  ;  that  is  one  reason 
why  they  have  so  little  disease  among  registered 
prostitutes. 

Witness  gave  his  impressions  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a  Paris  prostitute  off  the  register,  quite  at 
variance  with  published  statistics. 

In  his  experience  it  is  the  clandestine  women  in  this 
country  who  communicate  disease. 

By  clandestine  prostitute  he  does  not  mean  a  woman 
who  frequents  the  Argyll  Casino,  but  one  of  the  class  of 
work  girls,  ballet  girls,  &c.,  who  walk  about  the  streets, 
and  will  go  with  anyone  to  a  coffee  shop. 

He  considers  constitutional  syphilis  is  a  very  serious 
disease,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  some  way. 
He  would  establish  voluntary  hospitals,  make  every 
woman  sign  an  agreement  to  remain  till  cured,  and  trust 
entirely  to  her  sense  of  honour. 

rAYLOR,   Dr.    Charles   Bell,   examined  (Questions 
19,354  to  19,502  inclusive) : 

Witness  has  been  in  practice  as  a  physician  at  Notting- 
ham for  10  years.  He  has  seen  a  great  many  prostitutes 
in  the  Lock  Hospital  there,  has  taken  much  interest  in 
these  Acts,  and  written  various  pamphlets  on  this 
subject. 

He  thinks  the  Act  of  1864  was  a  gross  violation  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  that  you  have  no  more  right 
to  restrain  a  prostitute,  when  diseased,  in  the  nractice  of 
her  calling,  than  any  man  in  the  same  condition. 

He  believes  that  syphihs  has  greatly  decreased  of  late 
years,  and  is  no  longer  so  formidable  a  disease  as  to 
demand  special  legislation. 

He  considers  the  stories  of  women  of  the  town  being 
found  in  such  a  fearful  state  of  disease  that  they  hardly 
held  together  absolute  nonsense.  As  a  rule,  prostitutes 
are  longer  lived  and  healthier  than  honest  women. 

He  thinks  the  State  has  no  right  to  interfere  for  the 
preventi(m  of  disease  where  persons  by  care  and  prudence 
may  protect  themselves.  Reminded  that  no  care  or 
prudence  will  protect  the  innocent  wife  from  being  in- 
fected by  the  guilty  husband,  he  replied  that  the  innocent 
always  suffer. 


He  thinks  that  the  Acts  increase  disease  by  affording 
a  false  security,  and  offer  temptation,  especially  to  mar- 
ried men.    He  gave  instances  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  inherited  syphilis,  the 
witness  stated  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
•  subject  amongst  eminent  medical  men.  Even  Mr. 
Jonathan  Hutchinson,  a  great  authority  on  syijhilitic 
diagnosis,  has  stated  that  syi)hilis  does  not  affect  one  in 
5,000  children.  And,  as  surgeon  to  the  Midland  Opthal- 
mic  Hospital,  he  (witness)  can  affirm  from  his  own 
experience,  that  syphilitic  symptoms  affect  the  eye  more 
frequently  than  any  other  organ,  and  that  they  are  very 
easily  cured.  Dr.  Thomas  Muller,  who  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  diseases  of  childi'en,  says  that  he  has  failed  to 
discover  a  case  of  inherited  syphilis. 

Witness  considers  that  there  is  a  danger  of  infecting 
women  by  examining  several  successively  with  the  same 
speculum,  even  though  the  instrument  is  continually 
passed  through  Condy's  fluid,  as  is  said  to  be  the 
practice.  Various  cases  have  been  produced  in  Paris 
where  syphihs  has  been  communicated  by  means  of  the 
Eustachian  catheter,  an  instrument  used  in  cases  of 
deafness.  Syphilis  may  be  also  communicated  by  to- 
bacco pipes,  and  glass  blowers  infect  each  other  in  the 
same  way. 

Examination  with  the  speculum  is  sometimes  a  painful 
operation  in  the  case  of  young  girls,  but  not  generally 
so.    Some  women  no  doubt  suffer  greatly. 

The  examination  of  prostitutes  is  conducted  in  a  far 
more  rough  and  indelicate  way  than  that  of  private 
patients,  as  regards  the  position  and  exposure  of  the 
woman.  Witness  considers  it  an  outrage  which  nothing 
human  ought  to  submit  to. 

He  has  conversed  with  soldiers  about  these  Acts,  and 
learns  from  them  that  the  periodical  examination  of  men 
by  the  regimental  surgeon  is  quite  useless,  the  inspec- 
tion being  so  very  superficial.  It  is  easy  to  deceive  the 
surgeon,  and  even  to  avoid  examination  altogether.  The 
soldiers  dislike  being  asked  to  point  out  the  woman  who 
has  diseased  them  ;  they  think  it  mean.  Witness  has  no 
doubt  that  the  Acts  induce  soldiers  to  conceal  disease. 

He  thinks  they  foster  clandestine  prostitution  im- 
mensely, and  clandestine  prostitution  is  a  great  source 
of  disease. 

He  has  no  doubt  that  women  would  come  gladly  to 
voluntary  hospitals  to  be  cured  ;  and  he  would  have  such 
hospitals  throughout  the  country.  At  the  Lourcine 
Hospital  in  Paris,  which  is  a  voluntary  hospital,  there  is 
found  to  be  no  difficully  in  persuading  women  to  remain 
till  cured. 

Witness  considers  it  very  difficult,  often  impossible, 
to  pronounce  whether  a  woman  has  contagious  disease 
or  not. 

He  is  not  opposed  to  all  State  intervention  for  the 
prevention  of  disease,  but  questions  whether  the  State 
would  have  a  right  to  send  people  with  infectious  fevers 
into  hospital  compulsorily.  He  believes  compulsory 
vaccination  is  a  failure. 

Asked  how  he  establishes  his  view  that  the  Acts  have 
increased  venereal  disease,  the  witnes  s  cited  Dr.  Balfour's 
tables  in  the  Parliamentary  blue  book  as  regarded  the 
soldiers.  He  has  no  means  of  judging  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  Acts  on  the  rest  of  the  commvmity  in  England, 
but  concludes  from  the  effect  produced  in  Paris  that  there 
is  a  similar  increase. 

He  thinks  that  the  knowledge  that  women  could  go  to 
voluntary  hospitals  and  be  cured  would  not  hold  out  the 
same  temptation  to  men  as  the  periodical  examination 
under  the  Acts.  He  sees  an  immense  distinction 
between  the  two  cases. 

Cook,   Mrs.,  examined  (Questions    19,503    to  19,525 
inclusive) : 

Witness  is  matron  of  the  Refuge  at  Chatham,  and  has 
been  there  two  years. 

The  Refuge  can  accommodate  22,  but  at  present 
contains  only  15. 

Most  of  the  women  have  come  out  of  hospitals,  and 
have  been  frequently  examined. 

Witness  thinks  the  Acts  have  a  demoralizing  -effect  on 
the  women.  The  girls  who  have  been  under  them  seem 
thoroughly  immodest  and  insensible  to  good  influences, 
and  their  society  has  a  very  bad  effect  on  others  less 
depraved. 

They  do  not  always  enter  the  Refuge  with  a  view  to 
reformation.  Sometimes  they  want,  witness  thinks,  to 
get  a  little  stronger  before  they  go  back  again.  They 
can  leave  when  they  like.  The  best  of  the  girls  stay, 
but  they  are  exceptions.  It  is  found  to  be  the  same  in 
other  Homes. 
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The  women  who  come  to  the  Chatham  Refuge  are 
mostly  of  a  very  low  and  ignorant  class ;  half  of  them 
cannot  read  or  write.  Generally  they  behave  well  in 
witness's  presence.  She  is  very  kind  to  them,  hut 
very  firm. 

As  a  rule,  the  registered  women  stay  a  very  short 
time  in  the  Refuge,  and  then  return  to  the  streets. 


FORTY-FOURTH  DAY.— May  12,  1871. 

Shakn,  Mr.  William,  examined  (Questions  19,526  to 
\9,Cm,  inclusive)  : 

Witness  is  a  solicitor  in  London,  chairman  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  and  has  been  solicitor  for  20  years  to  the 
Association  for  enforcing  and  improving  the  Laws  for 
the  Protection  of  Women. 

His  attention  was  not  drawn  to  these  Acts  before  that 
of  1869. 

He  objects  to  the  title  of  the  Acts,  and  thinks  it  should 
De  for  the  prevention  of  syphilis,  or  at  any  rate  of 
venereal  disease.  He  thinks  the  word  contagious  cal- 
culated to  mislead,  and  considers  that  the  whole  mode 
in  which  the  Acts  are  drawn  is  such  as  to  hide  up  as  much 
as  possible  the  real  nature  of  the  system  introduced. 

He  thinks  an  Act  introducing  so  great  and  important 
a  change  in  our  legislation  ought  to  have  had  a  preamble, 
stating  distinctly  what  is  intended  by'it ;  and  observes 
that  it  would  ])e  very  difficult  to  frame  a  preamble  to  this 
Act  at  once  truthful  and  tolerable  to  the  public. 

He  is  aware  that  it  has  been  the  custom  of  late  years 
to  discontinue  preambles  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
verbiage  of  Acts  of  Parliament. 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  metropolitan 
police  under  the  Acts,  witness  is  of  opinion  that  is  abso- 
lutely illegal.  The  only  authority  for  their  employment 
beyond  the  district  is  an  Act  giving  power  to  employ 
them  in  Her  Majesty's  dockyards  and  military  stations. 
Southampton  is  neither  a  yard  nor  a  military  station. 

Witness  made  another  objection  with  regard  to  the 
interpretation  clause,  by  which  the  powers  given  by  the 
Act  to  the  superintendent  are  explained  to  extend  to  the 
inspector,  which  he  considers  is  taking  away  the  apparent 
protection  given  by  the  Act. 

There  is  no  definition  of  the  term  "  common  prostitute" 
in  the  Acts ;  and  consequently  many  women  who  are  not 
prostitutes,  but  only  soldiers'  mistresses,  or  even  wives 
guilty  of  occasional  prostitution,  are  liable  to  be  brought 
up  under  these  Acts,  and  are  so  brought  up. 

Witness's  conclusion  is,  that  in  order  to  introduce 
the  system  the  Acts  were  framed  so  as  to  leave  every- 
thing as  vague  as  possible,  avoiding  the  definite  pro- 
visions which  are  the  rule  of  English  law,  with  a 
view  of  leaving  more  untrammelled  discretion  to  the 
administrative  officers,  as  in  the  foreign  system. 

He  mentioned  various  cases  of  women  illegally  brought 
up  by  the  police.  One  was  the  case  of  Mrs.  Dodd,  in 
Canterbury,  mother  of  four  respectable  girls,  who  stated 
that  the  police  came  and  summoned  her  daughters 
for  examination,  incited  by  the  assertions  of  women  of  the 
town.  Witness  derived  his  information  from  Mrs.  Dodd 
and  her  daughters ;  he  did  not  demand  any  explana- 
tion from  the  police. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  Mrs.  Mottershaw,  who  had 
been  at  one  time  a  prostitute,  and  lived  with  other  pros- 
titutes in  a  brothel  Ucensed  as  a  public-house.  She 
subsequently  went  to  live  with  one  man,  whom  she 
afterwards  married.  The  police  summoned  her  for 
examination  after  she  had  gone  to  live  with  Mottershaw ; 
the  svirgeon  pronounced  her  diseased,  and  she  was  sent 
to  hospital.  She  does  not  believe  she  was  diseased,  and 
she  was  certainly  not  a  common  prostitute. 

Witness  considers  that  the  Acts  do  not  provide  with 
sufficient  care  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  magistrate 
to  satisfy  himself  that  the  information  laid  on  oath  by 
the  superintendent  is  correct.  He  gave  several  instances 
to  show  that  the  police  do  constantly  summon  women 
as  prostitutes  on  insufficient  evidence,  and  that  their 
business  and  their  object  are  to  prevent  women  from 
emerging  from  the  class  of  prostitutes  into  decent  life. 
Witness  has  defended  several  of  these  women,  and  in 
half  a  dozen  cases  has  succeeded  in  getting  the  infor- 
mation dismissed.  He  thinks  it  is  natural  that  the 
policemen  should  act  as  they  do;  they  are  often  to 
blame,  but  their  conduct  is  the  fault  of  the  system  which 
invests  them  with  arbitrary  and  oppressive  power. 

Informed  by  the  Chairman  that  the  fii'st  witness  ex- 
amined, a  superintendent  of  police,  had  been  carefully 
questioned  as  to  his  definition  of  a  common jprostitute. 


and  had  replied  that  it  was  "  a  woman  whom  we  have 
"  several  concurrent  proofs  is  a  prostitute ;  not  one  par- 
"  ticular  proof,  but  several  proofs  all  to  the  same  effect," 
and  these  proofs  being  enumerated,  such  as  residence  in 
a  brothel,  solicitation  in  the  streets,  association  with 
prostitutes,  information  laid  by  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
having  communicated  disease,  and,  finally,  the  woman's 
own  admission,  the  witness  replied  that  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  this  room  of  the  system,  and  the  system  as 
he  finds  it  in  operation,  are  widely  different.  The  in- 
spector is  left  to  his  own  discretion,  and  the  hardship 
comes  on  the  women  who  are  the  fringe  of  that  class. 

He  considers  voluntary  submission  a  trap,  and  an 
illegal  trap.  The  women  had  at  first  no  idea  what  they 
were  signing,  ^vhat  they  confessed  themselves  to  be,  and 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  examination.  The  police  are 
"  to  induce  the  women "  to  sign.  There  cannot  be 
a  voluntary  submission  signed  under  inducement. 

He  inclines  to  think  the  powers  assumed  by  the 
Devonport  hospital  of  solitary  confinement  for  breach  of 
hospital  regulations  illegal. 

He  thinks  it  unfair  that  the  certificate  of  a  woman's 
discharge  from  hospital,  which  is  practically  her  protec- 
tion against  the  inspector,  should  be  given  not  to  her  but 
to  that  officer,  making  him  not  only  prosecutor  and  wit- 
ness but  custodian  of  the  evidence  for  the  defence.  Re- 
minded that  the  certificate  was  withheld  from  the  women 
that  they  might  not  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  their  trade, 
he  replied  that  the  notice  paper  to  attend  for  examination 
is  already  used  as  a  certificate  of  health,  so  that  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  for  withholding  the  other. 

The  last  section  of  the  Act,  professing  to  provide 
redress  in  case  of  iUegahty  having  been  suffered,  so  restricts 
the  time  of  action  as  practically  to  secure  immunity  to 
the  offender. 

Witness  would  substitute  for  the  Acts  endeavours  to 
ascertain  and  remove  the  circumstances  which  encourage 
prostitution.  He  would  make  brothels  more  easily 
prosecuted  and  more  difficult  to  keep.  The  evil  of 
licensed  public-houses  which  are  really  brothels  is  in- 
calculable, and  he  thinks  the  owner — the  freeholder — of 
such  property  ought  to  be  made  responsible.  Using 
the  house  as  a  brothel  should  void  the  lease ;  and  in  the 
case  of  a  public-house  should  forfeit  the  license. 

With  regard  to  repressing  solicitation  in  the  streets, 
he  believes  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  put  the  present  law 
in  force. 

He  would  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  procure  any 
woman  by  fraudulent  means  to  have  illicit  connexion 
with  any  man,  not  limiting  it  as  at  present  to  women 
iinder  21  ;  and  would  also  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
procure  any  girl  under  21  for  the  purposes  of  gain  by 
any  means  whatsoever. 

With  regard  to  the  law  for  abduction  he  thinks  it 
would  be  sufficient  if  any  girl  under  16  were  assumed 
to  be  in  the  legal  custody  of  her  parents,  or,  failing 
parents,  of  the  State. 

With  respect  to  seduction  there  is  a  principle  already 
accepted  in  some  of  the  foreign  codes,  which  the  witness 
would  like  to  see  introduced  into  ours ;  viz.,  that  an 
act  which  is  criminal  in  a  stranger  is  doubly  so  when 
committed  by  a  person  in  any  fiduciary  relation,  as  by  a 
parent  against  a  child,  a  master  against  a  servant,  etc. 
He  would  make  any  carnal  connexion  with  a  child 
above  10  and  under  16  a  misdemeanor,  whether  with 
consent  or  not.  At  present  over  12  it  is  no  offence  with 
consent. 

Witness  mentioned  other  amendments  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  especially  desired  to  recommend  that  the 
fiction  of  loss  of  service,  at  present  necessary  to  enable 
the  parent  of  a  woman  to  maintain  an  action  against  her 
seducer,  should  be  got  rid  of,  and  that  the  responsibi- 
lities of  fathers  towards  illegitimate  children  should  be 
further  enforced. 

He  objects  to  the  examination  of  women  under  the 
Acts  as  having  a  degrading  effect  on  them. 

He  objects  to  compulsory  detention  in  hospitals, 
believing  the  women  would  be  willing  to  enter  voluntary 
hospitals  and  remain  till  cured. 

He  objects  to  investing  public  money  in  facilitating 
prostitution  by  curing  disease  and  making  fornication 
more  safe. 

He  is  astonished  to  hear  that  many  surgeons  have 
denied  that  the  process  of  examination  causes  women 
pain.  He  has  never  found  medical  men  among  his  own 
friends  deny  that  it  often  causes  pain,  with  all  possible 
precautions,  to  their  private  patients.  The  prostitutes 
almost  all  declare  it  is  very  painful,  but  they  conceal 
their  suffering  from  the  surgeon  for  fear  of  it  being  taken 
as  a  proof  that  they  are  diseased,  in  which  case  they 
would  be  sent  to  hospital. 
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Phillips,  —,  examined  (Questions  19,700  to  19,841,  in- 
clusive) : 

AVitness  is  a  private  constable  in  the  metropolitan 
police.  He  was  emi)loyed  in  the  execution  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  at  Sliorncliffe  from  June  1868  to 
March  1869. 

He  obtained  information  that  a  woman  was  a  pro- 
stitute in  various  ways  ;  he  has  reason  to  think  false 
statements  were  sometimes  made  to  him,  often  out  of 
spite. 

He  never  himself  brought  up  an  honest  woman  as  a 
prostitute ;  he  remembers  one  being  brought  up,  the 
wife  of  a  fisherman,  but  the  superintendent  and  inspector 
discharged  her  on  her  statement  before  she  went  up  for 
examination. 

"Witness  and  his  brother  officers  used  to  ask  the  women 
to  sign  the  voluntary  suljmission;  he  thinks  it  was  not 
always  fully  exj)lained  to  them.  When  the  women  com- 
plained to  him  he  used  to  refer  them  to  the  magistrate. 

He  thinks  the  women  did  not  always  understand  what 
examination  by  the  surgeon  entailed  when  they  signed  the 
submission.  They  often  complained  on  coming  out,  and 
made  filthy  remarks;  he  thinks  many  showed  much 
shame  and  sensitiveness  at  the  first  time  of  examination, 
and  that  it  subsequently  had  a  hardening  influence  on 
them  was  most  clear  to  him.  Often  when  remonstrated 
with  for  being  drunk  girls  have  told  him  that  they  could 
not  otherwise  go  through  the  ordeal  of  examination. 

There  were  two  classes  of  women  at  Shornclifl'e ;  the 
more  decent  looking  class  were  quite  as  bad  in  their  lan- 
guage as  the  lower  class,  and  seemed  as  much  hardened 
by  the  Acts. 

Many  inhabitants  of  ShornclifPe,  labouring  men  and 
others,  spoke  to  witness  of  the  bad  efifect  that  the  women 
going  up  for  examination  had  on  the  minds  of  young 
persons. 

Witness  used  to  remonstrate  with  tlie  women  and 
advise  them  to  leave  their  mode  of  life ;  they  listened 
respectfully  and  seemed  thankful  for  advice,  but  explained 
tlie  difficulty  they  had  in  getting  out  of  it. 

Witness  gave  up  his  ajipointment  on  account  of  a  con- 
viction that  the  Acts  which  lie  was  emjiloyed  to  carry  out 
were  immoral  in  principle  and  effect.  He  is  convinced  that 
the  examination  of  women  and  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  clean  causes  increase  immorality  among  men.  He 
had  54'.  a  week  extra  pay  under  the  Acts,  and  resigned  it 
from  conscientious  objections. 

The  work  was  offensive  and  disgusting  to  him.  He 
has  heard  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  inspectors 
of  metropolitan  police  to  take  employment  under  the 
Acts. 

The  brothel-keepers  were  favourable  to  the  Acts  as 
keeping  the  girls  clean,  but  disliked  their  being  detained 
so  long  in  hospital.  It  obliged  them  to  seek  for  fresh 
girls  constantly. 

Several  of  the  public-houses  were  brothels.  Some  of 
these  brothel-keepers  had  children  of  their  own,  occa- 
sionally prostitutes.  He  has  reason  to  believe  the  parents 
sometimes  prostitute  them.  One  father  reproached  him 
for  taking  his  daughter  to  hospital  and  injuring  his  trade 
by  her  absence. 

The  ages  of  the  women  varied  from  13  up  to  35.  The 
young  ones  were  generally  very  bold. 

The  women  gave  various  reasons  for  their  fall, — gene- 
rally seduction.  Witness  has  seen  them  hysterical  on 
going  up  for  examination ;  he  never  heard  them  complain 
of  pain  after  it. 

Owen,  Mr.,  examined  (Questions  19,842  to  19,867  inclu-- 
sive) : 

Witness  is  a  London  city  missionary;  he  holds  various 
services  in  different  places  connected  with  the  district 
appointed  to  him,  and  has  visited  the  wards  of  the  Lock 
Hospital  from  bed  to  bed  twice  in  the  week,  and  held 
services  there  on  Sunday. 

Occasionally  he  has  been  sent  for  by  women  dying  in 
brothels.  The  women  have  always  listened  to  him ;  he 
has  never  known  above  two  or  thi-ee  who  refused,  during 
six  years. 

He  thinks  90  per  cent,  return  to  the  streets  from 
hospital;  not  more  than  10  in  100  really  reform.  With 
old  stagers  it  is  hopeless,  with  younger  women  not  so 
much  so ;  122  in  the  last  year  were  sent  to  asylums  or 
friends. 

Witness  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Act  is  a 
physical  benefit,  as  it  lessens  disease  and  suffering. 

Its  moral  effect  he  thinks  bad ;  the  women  boast  of 
being  "  Government  girls,"  and  say  they  get  custo 
mers  by  telhng  them  that  they  are  just  out"  of  the  Lock, 
and  perfectly  safe. 


From  what  he  has  heard,  he  thinks  the  officers  are 
not  so  judicious  as  they  ought  to  be  in  carrying  out  tha 
Act. 

He  considers  that  a  diseased  woman,  once  in  hospital, 
ought  to  be  coinpulsorily  detained  till  cured. 

He  would  extend  the  Acts  to  large  towns  if  a  pro- 
vision could  be  made  to  ensure  their  being  judiciously 
carried  out.  He  thinks  their  administration  requires  a  per- 
son of  souna  Cliristian  character  and  of  good  judgment. 

Heritage,  Mrs.,  examined  (Questions  19,868  to  19,990, 
inclusive)  : 

Witness,  in  conjunction  with  her  late  husband,  has 
taken  great  interest  in  tlie  subject  of  these  Acts. 

Sire  is  chiefly  acquainted  with  their  working  in  Canter- 
bury and  Dover. 

Sire  was  occupied  in  visiting  girls  and  sending 
them  into  H:omes  in  connexion  with  a  lady  who 
has  a  refuge  in  Canterbury,  and  heard  much  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  women  i\nder  the  Acts.  They  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  way  tliey  were  brought  up  by  tlie 
police ;  they  had  no  idea  of  what  was  meant  by  examina- 
tion, they  thought  the  doctor  would  ask  them  a  few 
questions.    They  did  not  know  wliat  they  signed. 

Witness  believes  that  many  of  the  girls  so  brought  up 
were  not  common  prostitutes  Jjlying  for  hire  in  the  streets. 
Her  authority  is  the  women  themselves. 

Many  of  the  women  were  urged  to  go  up  by  tlie 
brothel-keepers,  who  wish  to  stand  well  wtli  tlic  autho- 
rities. 

Witness  has  heard  stories  of  the  police  forcing  their 
way  into  the  women's  bedrooms,  from  the  women  them- 
selves, and  also  from  the  person  who  kept  the  house. 
She  knows  nothing  about  that  person. 

She  has  found  great  difficulties  in  the  work  of  re- 
claiming women  thrown  in  her  way  by  the  Acts.  The 
brothel-keepers  try  to  prevent  her  from  getting  access 
to  the  women. 

She  believes  the  women  have  difficulty  in  getting  their 
names  taken  off  the  police  register.  She  mentioned  the 
case  of  a  girl  called  Ralph,  who  was  in  Maidstone  gaol 
for  discontinuing  the  examination.  Witness  obtained  a 
situation  for  her,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  her 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  police. 

She  has  seen  very  indecent  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
the  women  going  up  for  examination.  She  attributes 
that  to  the  influence  of  the  Acts,  which  make  the  girls 
perfectly  shameless  and  reckless. 

Men  would  loiter  about  the  examination  place,  and 
women  would  show  them  their  papers  and  boast  of  being 
free. 

It  is  a  great  hardchip  that  women  are  not  allowed  to 
settle  their  affairs  before  being  taken  to  hospital. 
Witness  mentioned  two  cases  of  women  witli  little  chil- 
dren who  were  placed  in  a  distressing  position. 

There  is  far  more  immorality  in  Canterlniry  than  in 
Burton-on-Trent,  where  witness  formerly  lived.  She 
attributes  this  to  the  presence  of  the  military  in  Canter- 
bury. Another  reason  is  the  greater  poverty  of  the 
parents. 

She  does  not  think  these  women  as  a  class  irreclaimable, 
quite  the  opposite.  She  thinks  out  of  120  or  130  she 
has  visited  60  or  70  have  been  reclaimed. 

She  believes  that  the  power  to  take  very  young  girls 
from  the  streets  would  save  nine  out  of  ten. 

Most  of  the  women  reside  in  beer  houses,  which  would 
be  closed  but  for  them.  One  house  was  deprived  of  a 
license  on  account  of  its  shocking  reputation ;  but  the 
mayor  told  witness  a  requisition  was  signed  by  several  of 
the  neighbours  for  the  license  being  restored,  and  it  was 
done  accordingly. 


FORTY-FIFTH  DAY.— May  13,  1871. 

Mill,  Mr.  John  Stuart,  examined  (Questions  19,920  to 
20,101)  : 

The  witness  has  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts,  but  no  practical  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  them,  and  any  opinions  he  may  expicss  refer 
only  to  the  general  principles  on  which  they  are  founded. 

He  is  aware  that  the  first  ground  of  this  legislation  was 
the  injury  inflicted  by  venereal  disease  on  the  health  of 
soldiers  and  sailors.  He  does  not  consider  the  Acts 
justifiable  in  principle,  because  they  take  away  secmn- 
ties  for  personal  liberty,  intentionally  from  a  particular 
class,  and  incidentally  from  all  women,  as  they  enable  a 
woman  to  be  apprehended  by  the  police  on  suspicion, 
taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  imprisoned  if  she  refuse 
to  subject  herself  to  examination. 
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Informed  that  the  Commission  are  fully  satisfied  that 
the  Acts  have  been  carried  out  with  the  greatest  care  by 
the  police,  and  that  no  case  of  ])ractical  abuse  of  them 
has  taken  ])]ace,  the  witness  rejilied  that  very  large 
discretionary  jiowers  must  necessarily  he  given  to  the 
|io]ice  to  nrevent  serious  evasion  of  the  Acts,  and  that  he 
considers  we  ought  not  to  give  powers  that  may  be  easily 
abused,  and  count  on  their  not  being  abused. 

He  thinks  all  the  ])recautions  used  to  give  protection 
in  other  cases  of  judicial  investigation  ought  to  be  ob- 
served in  this. 

His  chief  ground  of  objection  to  the  system  is  on  the 
score  of  the  infringement  of  personal  liberty  ;  but  he  con- 
siders it  also  objectionable  for  the  Government  to  provide 
securities  against  the  consequences  of  immorality.  It  is 
a  different  thing  to  remedy  the  consequences  after  they 
occur. 

With  regard  to  the  voluntary  submission  and  deten- 
tion in  hospital  till  cured,  witness  does  not  consider  that 
a  violation  of  liberty,  because  the  woman  knows  before- 
hand to  what  she  subjects  herself;  but  he  objects  to  it  on 
the  other  groimd,  that  of  the  improjiriety  of  the  State 
providing  faciUties  for  the  practice  of  an  immoral  pro- 
fession. 

He  is  aware  that  the  object  of  the  Acts  is  not  to  afford 
these  facilities,  but  to  protect  the  innocent  from  the  com- 
munication of  disease ;  but  as  disease  can  only  be  com- 
municated to  innocent  women  and  children  by  a  man  who 
has  voluntarily  placed  himself  in  the  way  of  it,  he  thinks 
the  man  is  the  person  on  whom  deterrent  motives  should 
be  brought  to  bear.  He  believes  that  it  would  be  as  easy 
to  detect  immoral  men  going  with  these  women  as  to 
detect  the  women  themselves,  and  he  would  have  severe 
penalties  imposed  on  a  man  proved  to  have  commu- 
iiicased  disease  to  a  virtuous  woman,  including  divorce 
in  the  case  of  a  wife,  and  heavy  damages  for  the  support 
of  her  and  her  children. 

He  finds  it  difficult  to  separate  the  considerations  of 
encouragement  to  sin  and  the  protection  of  the  innocent. 
To  justify  the  former  effect  in  any  degree,  the  Acts  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  successful  in  producing  the  latter  by 
comj)lete  extirpation  of  disease ;  and  of  that  he  under- 
stands no  hope  is  entertained  even  by  their  supporters. 

He  does  not  think  personal  examination  as  degrading 
to  men  as  to  women,  and  it  is  not  painful  in  the  case  of 
men. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  it  would  be 
justifiable  to  tax  the  public  for  the  object  of  these  Acts, 
on  the  ground  that  the  health  of  the  community  is  the 
province  of  Government,  or  whether,  as  in  the  foreign 
system,  the  Acts  ought  to  be  made  self-supporting,  and 
the  expense  fall  exclusively,  by  means  of  licenses,  on  the 
prostitutes  (and  virtually  of  course  on  their  customers), 
the  witness  stated  that  he  thought  the  consideration  of 
expense  of  extremely  small  importance  where  such 
interests  are  at  stake,  but  should  object  exceedingly  to 
the  special  licensing  of  persons  to  practice  that  pro- 
fession. The  present  Acts  do  not  avoid  that  evil ;  but 
the  notice  for  examination,  though  used  by  the  women 
in  (he  nature  of  a  license,  is  not  quite  equivalent  to  it, 
and  is  not  so  considered  by  the  public. 

Even  were  the  Acts  in  their  special  bearing,  as  regards 
the  army  and  navy,  to  be  repealed,  the  witness  would  not 
be  dis])osed  to  establish  special  hospitals  for  the  cure  of 
these  diseases.  He  thinks  the  prevention  of  all  disease 
within  the  province  of  Government,  but  would  have  no 
distinction  made  between  this  and  other  diseases.  These 
patients  should  be  admitted  into  ordinary  hospitals, 
and  treated  as  Government  may  think  fit  to  treat  all 
other  persons  with  infectious  or  contagious  disease.  He 
would  remedy  the  effects  of  past  evils,  but  would  not  hold 
out  a  special  remedy  beforehand.  He  admits  that  to  a 
certain  degree  we  should  thus  diminish  the  motives  to  re- 
frain from  wrong-doing,  but  if  we  stretch  the  argument 
to  its  full  extent,  we  attach  all  poor  laws,  and  all  relief 
whatever  to  any  distress  people  may  have  become  in- 
volved in  partly  through  their  own  fault. 

He  thinks  that  the  ravages  of  this  disease  among 
soldiers  and  sailors  may  call  for  legislation,  though  not 
of  this  kind.  He  has  not  practically  considered  that 
subject,  but  suggests  that  it  might  be  possible  for 
government  to  exercise  an  influence  in  repressing  this 
vice  by  military  penalties,  whereas  at  present  it  is  un- 
doubtedly understood  to  be  considered  by  the  State  as  a 
necessity  to  be  regulated,  but  not  met  with  serious  disap- 
proval. He  can  suggest  no  other  remedy,  and  thinks 
the  State  had  better  continue  to  suffer  as  much  of 
the  evil  as  it  cannot  prevent  by  these  means. 

It  having  been  explained  to  the  witness  that  in  the 
case  of  a  woman  declining  to  sign  the  voluntary  sub- 


mission, and  being  brought  before  a  magistrate,  that 
magistrate  is  bound  in  duty  to  hear  her  statement,  and 
to  judge  of  the  evidence  in  the  case  exactly  as  he  would 
in  any  other:  he  admits  that  the  attack  on  personal 
hberty  is  subject  to  those  usual  gcunds  of  protection 
which  the  law  gives  to  all  parties. 

Reminded  that  the  communication  of  venereal  dit^ease 
by  a  man  to  his  wife  would  be  at  present  adjudged 
cruelty  by  the  Court  of  Divorce,  and  would  be  held 
ground  for  a  divorce  a  mensa,  the  witness  rephed  that 
he  would  make  it  ground  for  a  divorce  a  vinculo,  and 
believes  this  would  be  claimed  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cases,  though  not  in  the  majority. 

He  thinks  the  Acts  have  a  decided  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  class  of  prostitutes  by  increasing  clandestine 
prostitution,  and  by  producing  a  constant  influx  of  new 
prostitutes  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  created  by  the  women 
who  are  temporarily  withdrawn.  He  does  not  sjieak 
fi-om  practical'  knowledge  on  this  subject,  but  from  a 
reliance  on  a  law  in  political  economy  which  must  pro- 
duce this  tendency. 

He  would  be  in  favour  of  strengthening  the  laws  for 
the  protection  of  girls  below  a  certain  age,  and  of  raising 
the  age  below  which  intercourse  should  be  prohibited  to 
17  or  18,  perhaps  even  beyond. 

Supposing  voluntary  hospitals  were  established,  and 
the  women  would  not  go  in,  witness  does  not  see  what 
could  be  done,  nor  is  he  prepared  to  give  any  compulsory 
power  to  detain  them  in  hospital. 

He  would  do  a  great  deal  for  the  purpose  of  affordino- 
relief  to  jjersons  in  a  state  of  disease  and  destitution" 
but  this  good  effect  of  the  Acts  would  not  reconcile 
him  to  them,  because  bethinks  that  they  do  a  great  deal 
of  mischief  in  other  ways,  and  that  the  evils  complained 
of  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  poor  law,  or  by  some  other 
remedy. 

He  thinks  it  quite  possible  that  a  woman,  however 
degraded  by  a  lile  of  prostitution,  may  be  additionally 
degraded  by  examination.  He  added:  "Degradation 
"  for  degradation  ;  that  which  is  compulsory  seems  to  me 
"  always  more  degrading  in  its  influence  on  the  character 
"  than  that  which  is  done  voluntarily." 

Asked  whether  he  would  be  in  favour  of  extending 
and  strengthening  the  laws  in  existence  against  seduction 
and  bastardy,  and  whether  he  thought  such  a  measure 
would  tend  to  diminish  prostitution,  the  witness  rephed 
that  he  could  not  tell  whether  it  would  have  that  effect, 
but  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  increase  other  evils,  and 
in  view  of  such  difficulties  his  impression  is  rather 
against  any  attempt  to  put  down  illicit  intercourse  in 
that  way. 

He  cannot  judge  from  experience  whether  the  Acts 
have  actually  done  moral  harm;  but  he  thinks  their 
natural  tendency  is  to  do  harm,  by  leading  people  to  think 
that  a  course  of  conduct  which  is  legislated  for  and  made 
safer  by  the  State,  is  either  not  bad  at  all,  or  a  necessary 
evil. 

Drysdale,  Dr.,  examined  (Questions  20,102  to  20,259 
inclusive) : 

The  witness  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  jjhysician  to  the  Royal  Consumption 
Hospital  and  the  Metropohtan  Free  Hospital. 

He  thinks  the  fortnightly  examination  of  women 
under  these  Acts  may  be  effectual  in  detecting  some 
diseases,  such  as  ulceration,  but  not  others;  for  instance, 
gonorrhoea,  which  may  be  concealed  by  the  use  of 
lotions. 

He  thinks  it  difficult  to  decide  by  examination  whether 
a  woman  is  in  a  condition  to  communicate  syphilis. 

He  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
prostitute  not  actually  affected  with  venereal  disease  to 
communicate  it  in  cases  where  she  has  had  connexion 
with  many  persons  in  succession,  and  he  has  seen  fre- 
quent cases  of  gonorrhoea  contracted  from  women  who 
were  not  prostitutes,  and  who  were  themselves  apparently 
free  from  disease. 

Witness  is  well  acquainted  with  the  French  system  of 
inspection  and  registration.  He  believes  that  it  has  little 
effect  in,  checking  disease  except  among  the  prosti- 
tutes themselves,  and  that  as  regards  the  rest  of  the 
population,  disease  is  more  rife  in  Paris  than  in  London. 
Witness  attended  the  Medical  Congress  in  Paris  in  1867, 
where  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  French  system 
had  been  practically  almost  useless,  in  diminishing 
disease  in  the  country. 

He  believes  clandestine  prostitution  prevails  in  Paris 
to  an  enormous  extent. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  disease  among  the  prostitutes 
in  London.  Witness  does  not  think  there  has  been 
much  diminution  of  disease  of  late,  but  the  type  of 
disease  has  greatly  mitigated  in  severity,  owing,  he 
tliinks,  to  increased  habits  of  cleanliness  and  attention 
to  health.    There  is  far  more  gonorrhoea  than  syphilis. 

Witness's  experience  of  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  and 
the  others  with  which  he  is  connected,  is  that  the  prosti- 
tutes are  always  too  glad  to  enter  them.  Hundreds  are 
tiu-ned  away  in  a  grievous  state  of  disease  on  account  of 
the  deficiency  of  accommodation,  and  he  has  no  doubt 
that  if  hospitals  were  ])rovided  throughout  the  country 
for  this  as  for  other  diseases,  the  amount  of  venereal 
disease  might  be  greatly  lessened. 

Witness  has  found  the  women  generally  glad  to  remain 
till  cured.  Sometimes  tliey  become  impatient  of  confine- 
ment. He  is  entirely  opposed  to  compulsory  detention 
of  them,  I)eing  convinced  that  it  would  deter  them  from 
entering  the  hospitals. 

He  thoroughly  concedes  the  serious  nature  of  sy])hilis, 
and  its  jjower  of  affecting  innocent  wives  and  children, 
and  earnestly  hopes  to  sec  measures  taken  to  check  it, 
but  does  not  approve  of  nor  Ijelieve  in  any  penal  legislation 
for  that  purpose. 

He  thinks  the  examination  of  women  disgraceful 
unless  a  similar  law  were  ai)])lied  to  men  ;  and  as  women 
generally  only  resort  to  jn-ostitution  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood, and  men  have  given  them  so  few  methods  of 
getting  their  living,  he  thinks  they  have  a  right  like  other 
citizens  to  enjoy  their  freedom. 

Witness  believes  that  a  virtuous  woman  may  com- 
municate gonorrhoea  to  a  virtuous  man,  and  thinks  that 
the  chief  medical  authorities  hold  that  opinion. 

He  considers  gonorrhoea  difficult  to  distinguish  in  tlie 
female,  in  some  cases  almost  impossible.  It  is  liable  to 
be  confounded  with  lencorrhoea. 

There  is  less  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  existence  of 
syphilis. 

The  witness  thinks  it  absurd  to  detain  a  woman  nine 
months  in  hosjjital,  when  in  the  case  of  gonorrhoea  it  is 
doubtful  whether  she  is  diseased,  and  in  that  of  secondary 
syphilis  it  may  last  two  or  three  years. 

He  thinks  that  syphilis,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is 
completely  cured  perhaps  in  two  or  three  years  ;  but  in 
some  instances  the  disease  will  break  out  again  in  the 
shape  of  affections  of  the  throat,  the  nose,  the  skull,  the 
brain,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  for  a  period  of  40 
years. 

He  would  not  consider  it  safe  for  a  man  who  has  had 
syphilis  to  marry  for  two  years  afterwards,  and  thinlcs 
even  then  that  his  wife  might  have  dead  children. 

He  perfectly  agrees  with  Mr.  Hutchinson  as  to  the 
hereditary  character  of  syphilis. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  French  prostitutes  are  infinitely 
more  filthy  and  demoralized  in  their  practices  than 
the  English,  which  witness  attributes  to  the  degrading 
tendency  of  the  license  system. 

He  considers  it  impossible  to  define  what  a  common 
prostitute  is. 

Concubinage  is  much  more  extensive  in  Paris  than  in 
London,  so  much  so  that  one  thu"d  of  the  births  there 
are  illegitimate.  This  he  also  attributes  to  the  French 
system. 

The  population  of  France  is  stationary,  owing,  it  is 
thought,  to  a  voluntary  desire  to  escape  difficulties  by 
not  having  children.  That  voluntary  desire  leads,  the 
v.^itness  considers,  to  great  immorality. 

He  thinks  the  recognition  of  prostitutes  as  a  particular 
class  licensed  to  exercise  an  immoral  profession  has 
altogether  lov/ered  the  tone  of  morality  in  France.  He 
believes  the  periodical  examination  to  have  ruined  the 
sense  of  shame  among  the  Parisian  women. 

He  objects  to  the  examination  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
as  a  bad  practice. 

He  thinks  that  in  consequence  of  the  degraded  tone 
of  the  registered  women  in  Paris  men  are  driven  away 
from  them,  and  resort  to  clandestine  prostitutes,  be- 
coming dangerous  to  the  population. 

The  cases  on  the  civil  side  of  the  London  Lock 
Hospital  are  far  more  aggravated  than  those  on  the 
Government  side,  the  reason  being  that  on  the  Govern- 
rnent  side  they  take  in  women  who  are  only  slightly 
diseased,  protection  of  the  troops  being  their  object. 

Examination  of  women  is  not  necessarily  a  painful 
operation,  if  care  is  used  in  passing  the  instrument, 
unless  where  inflammation  exists. 
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The  witness  sees  very  little  difference  between  the 
Acts  and  the  Paris  system,  except  that  tiie  Acts  are  more 
severe,  being  a  statute  law,  whereas  the  Paris  law  is 
sim|)ly  a  Police  Act,  and  liable  to  alteration. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  women  in  Paris 
receive  a  license ;  it  is  simply  a  notice  of  examination, 
very  nmch  of  the  nature  of  the  papers  which  have  been 
recently  suppressed,  but  were  formerly  given  to  English 
women  under  these  Acts. 


Ellison,  Rev.  C.  H.,  examined  (Questions  20,2f)0  to 
2(),28.J  inclusive) : 

Witness  is  the  vicar  of  Windsor.  He  had  a  female 
home  there  for  nine  years,  ■(vdiich  was  closed  a  year  ago 
on  account  of  the  falling  off  of  the  inmates.  The  average 
yearly,  which  had  been  28,  had  diminished  to  nine  in  the 
last  year.  He  attributes  this  decrease  to  the  closing  of 
many  of  the  beershops,  and  the  diseased  women  being 
no  longer  treated  in  tlie  imion  ward,  from  whence  cases 
were  generally  sent  to  the  Home,  but  taken  to  Aldershot 
or  London  under  the  Acts.  There  has  been  a  reduction 
of  the  public  women  in  Windsor  of  one  half  since  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  began  and  the  beerhouses  were 
closed. 

Witness  does  not  feel  able  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
sanitary  effect  of  the  Acts,  but  feels  strongly  adverse  ti) 
them  on  moral  grounds,  considering  that  they  make  it 
easy  to  do  wrong. 

He  does  not  feel  that  the  plea  of  protecting  innocent 
persons  from  the  contagion  of  disease  justifies  us  in  doing 
evil  that  good  may  come. 

He  considers  that  some  remedy  ought  to  be  applied  to 
the  evil,  and  if  Government  cannot  permit  the  soldiers 
to  marry  it  ought  to  stam])  the  act  of  communicating 
disease  with  penal  consequences.  He  would  have  Lock 
Hospitals,  would  take  the  women  up  and  cui-e  them,  and 
then  punish  them,  encouraging  diseased  women  mean- 
while in  every  way  to  present  themselves  voluntarily  for 
cure. 

He  would  cei'tainly  detain  the  women  in  hospital  till 
cured. 


Williams,  Mr.  W.  B.,  examined  (Questions  20,284  to 
20,385  inclusive) : 

The  witness  is  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Rescue  Society. 

A  great  number  of  the  prostitutes  of  London  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  society's  homes. 

He  has  visited  most  of  the  towns  subjected  to  the  Acts, 
and  has  formed  a  decided  opinion  that  the  system  is  im- 
moral in  tendency  and  in  results.  The  Acts  are  based 
on  the  vicious  principle  that  incontinency  in  men  is  a 
venial  offence,  and  they  pi'ovide  for  and  protect  men  in 
vice.  With  regard  to  women  he  considers  that  they 
produce  prostitution  and  obstruct  reclamation. 

He  has  conversed  with  many  prostitutes  on  the  subject, 
and  gathers  that  they  invariably  consider  themselves 
licensed  by  the  State  to  practise  prostitution.  The 
witness  proceeded  to  give  instances  of  women  who  pro- 
duced the  notice  paper  as  an  inducement  to  men  to 
accompany  them,  and  others  who  stated  that  these  were 
now  unnecessary,  as  men  knew  that  they  were  "ticketed 
women."  These  women  spoke  with  horror  and  disgust 
of  the  examination  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which 
they  derived  from  it.  They  accused  the  policemen  of  abuse 
of  their  powers.  Interrogated  as  to  what  «  as  the  difference 
of  submitting  themselves  to  any  man  who  came  to  them 
and  imdergoing  inspection  by  the  surgeon  for  their 
health's  sake,  they  expressed  great  indignation,  and 
replied,  that  "  One  was  in  the  way  of  nature,  and  the 
other  was  not  nature  at  all."  They  stated  that  they 
were  obliged  to  get  drunk  before  they  could  undergo  the 
examination,  and  that  the  process  gave  them  pain. 

The  witness  stated  that  he  went  to  the  subjected  dis- 
tricts with  the  desire  of  being  just  to  the  police,  but 
found  much  to  object  to  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
system  is  carried  out.  "  Coercion,"  he  declared,  "  is 
"  frequently,  if  not  always,  used  to  obtain  the  voluntary 
"  submission."  He  gave  various  instances  in  support  of 
this  assertion,  and  also  cited  cases  of  women  kept  in 
ignorance  of  their  power  to  appeal  to  a  magistrate,  and 
of  others  kept  illegally  after  their  submission  had  expired ; 
all  these  assertions  were  founded  on  the  testimony  of  the 
women  themselves. 
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He  believes  that  voluntary  hospitals  would  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  cases  of  disease,  and  that  the  women  would 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  them.  From  the  experience 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  he  also  feels  justified  in 
thiulcing  they  would  remain,  as  a  rule,  till  cured. 

He  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  Indus- 
trial Homes  for  the  reformation  of  young  girls,  but  not 
of  penitential  I'eformatories.  The  statistics  of  the  Rescue 
Society  show  that  four  of  every  si.x  who  come  to  the 
institution  are  orphan  children. 

He  has  positive  proof  that  many  girls  who  were  not 
prostitutes  have  been  manufactured  into  prostitutes  by 
the  Acts. 

He  thmks  the  number  of  young  prostitutes  under  15 
has  been  much  exaggerated;  the  majority  are  from  16 
or  17  to  22. 

He  believes  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  women  would  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  any  means  of  getting  a  respectable 
living. 

He  thinks  there  is  a  large  number  of  clandestine  pro- 
stitutes at  Plymouth,  and  considers  that  the  Acts  foster 
clandestine  prostitution. 


Witness  has  seen  something  of  the  French  girls  who 
are  in  London  ;  they  are  utterly  irreclaimable.  It  is  well 
known  that  their  conduct  and  practices  are  filthy  and 
degraded  in  the  extreme.  This  he  attributes  to  the  utter 
deadening  of  conscience  and  self-respect  produced  by  the 
French  system. 

The  English  prostitutes  hold  these  French  women  in 
horror;  but  the  witness  fears  that  under  the  influence  of 
the  Acts  their  practices  are  becoming  more  prevalent  in 
the  subjected  districts  in  this  country. 

The  matrons  of  some  of  the  Homes  have  spoken  of 
the  progress  of  demoralization  among  the  women.  In 
Greenwich  and  Woolwich  it  is  of  little  use  to  offer  women 
a  home  now. 

Witness  believes  that  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  would 
stimulate  voluntary  efforts  for  the  prevention  of  prostitu- 
tion. He  contemplates  a  great  reduction  in  prostitution. 
He  sees  the  possibility  of  many  ameliorative  measures, 
and  would  wish  that  society  should  express  more  marked 
disapproval  of  dissolute  conduct  in  men,  and  that 
dehberate  seduction  should  be  made  penal. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN   BEFORE  THE 


KOYAL  COMMISSIOK 

APPOINTED  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE 

ADMINISTRATION  AND   OPERATION   OF  THE 
CONTAGIOUS   DISEASES  ACTS. 


FIRST  DAY. 


13,  Great  George  Street,  14tli  December  1870. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Eight  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSE Y  in  the  Chaik. 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Somerset  Pakington, 

Bart.,  G.C.B.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  General  Peel. 
Sir  John  Salusbury  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  Walter  Charles  James,  Bart. 
Vice-Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 
Charles  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Anthony  John  Mundella,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Peter  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.  P. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  John  Hannah,  D.C.L. 

The  Rev.  John  Freberick  Denison  Maurice. 

John  Henry  Bridges,  Esq.,  M.D. 

George  Edward  Paget,  Esq.,  M.D. 

George  Campbell,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

George  Woodyatt  Hastings,  Esq. 

Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

Mr.  Robert  Applegarth. 


Mr.  William  Wakeford  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows ; 


1.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  a  superintendent  in  the 
metropolitan  police  ? — I  am. 

2.  Are  you  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  at  Devonport  and  Plymouth  ? 
' — I  have  the  supervision  of  the  police  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  those  Acts. 

3.  What  are  your  particular  duties  ? — My  duties 
with  reference  to  the  police  employed  in  carrying  out 
the  Acts  are  only  a  general  supervision,  the  same  as 
the  other  police  that  compose  my  division. 

4.  How  many  of  the  metropolitan  police  are  there 
m  Devonport  employed  in  this  business?  —  One 
inspector,  one  sergeant,  and  nine  constables. 

5.  What  is  the  course  of  proceeding  ?  Do  they 
report  to  you  in  the  first  instance  ? — The  whole  of  the 
reports  relating  to  their  duties  are  made  to  me  through 
their  inspector. 

6.  Then  the  officer  practically  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  Acts  is  not  yourself,  but  the 
inspector  ? — Exactly  so. 

7.  He  is  the  next  officer  to  you  in  responsibility  ? — 
He  is. 

8.  What  is  his  name  ? — Silas  Rundell  Anniss. 

9.  How  long  has  he  been  employed  in  this  manner  ? 
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— During  the  whole  of  the  time  the  Acts  have  been 
in  operation  ;  from  the  very  first. 

10.  What  year  was  that? — The  first  Act  was  passed 
in  1864. 

1 1 .  Have  you  any  particular  information  to  give  the 
Commission  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  these 
Acts  ? — I  am  prepared  to  answer  any  question,  not 
knowing  exactly  the  information  that  might  be  re- 
quired. 

12.  Have  you  any  returns  or  papers  with  you? — 1 
have  papers. 

13.  Of  what  nature? — I  beg  to  say  the  inspector 
is  present  with  the  whole  of  the  books,  containing  all 
the  particulars  of  the  operation  of  the  Acts  during 
the  whole  time  they  have  been  in  existence. 

14.  Then  the  inspector  is  more  qualified  than  your- 
self to  give  the  information  which  the  Connrission 
requires  ? — The  inspector  keeps  those  books  himself, 
and  therefore  is  so. 

15.  Is  it  your  duty  to  superintend  chiefly  the  disci- 
pline of  the  force  under  your  command? — That  is 
the  first  part  of  my  duties,  the  discipline  of  the  force, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  have  to  take  part  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  working  of  the  Acts. 


FIEST  DAY. 

Mr.  W. 
Wakeford. 

14  Dec.  1870. 
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FIRST  DAY.       16.  Do  yon  take  any  measures  to  test  the  veracity 
■        of  the  reports  which  you  receive,  or  do  you  trust  to 
w  \  f  ri  inspector   entirely  ? — I   communicate  with  the 

■     police  themselves  as  well  as  the  inspector,  when  I 
14  Dec.  1870.   consider  it  necessary. 

  17.  With  what  police,  your  own  police  ? — With  the 

men  who  act  under  the  inspector. 

18.  We  understand  that  the  Acts  are  exclusively 
administered  by  the  officers  of  the  metropolitan  police  ? 
— It  is  so. 

19.  The  local  police  are  not  at  all  concerned  in  the 
administration  ? — They  are  uot. 

20.  Are  they  employed  in  any-  way  in  procuring 
information  for  the  metropolitan  police? — They  are 
not,  in  any  way  whatever. 

21.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  you 
mean  by  "  supervision  in  the  working  of  the  Acts  ?  " — 
The  police  receive  all  orders  relating  to  their  duties 
through  me,  and  they  report  to  me,  through  their 
inspector,  all  that  they  do  in  carrying  out  those  orders. 

22.  The  men  do  ? — The  men  do  through  the  in- 
spector. 

23.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  those 
papers  are  ;  do  you  wish  to  put  them  in  ? — No,  I  have 
them  only  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  refresh  my  memory 
in  case  of  being  asked  any  question  that  might  render 
it  necessary. 

24.  Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  that  you  should 
hand  them  up,  not  to  examine,  but  only  to  see  what 
they  refei'  to  ;  are  they  official  or  your  own  private 
memoranda  ? — My  o^vn  private  memoranda. 

25.  I  see  you  have  a  return  of  the  number  of 
brothels  and  common  women  in  the  district  when  the 
Acts  of  1864  and  1866  came  into  operation,  and  on 
the  1st  of  June  1868.  You  will  probably  want  to 
refresh  your  memory  by  reference  to  that  paper.  How 
many  brothels  were  in  existence  at  the  time  just 
previous  to  the  first  enactment,  the  A^^t  of  J  864? — 
At  the  actual  commencement  of  the  operation  of  the 
Act  of  1864,  which  came  into  operation  I  find  in 
April  1865,  from  the  reports  made  to  me  there  were 
356  brothels  in  the  Avhole  district. 

26.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  whole  district  ? — 
The  three  towns  of  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stone- 
house. 

27.  When  was  the  Act  actually  put  in  operation  in 
those  districts  ? — In  April  1 865. 

28.  What  was  the  first  result  of  which  you  have 
a  memorandum  so  far  as  regards  the  number  of 
brothels  ?  —  The  first  result  is  a  reduction  in  the 
number. 

29.  At  what  period  and  what  reduction  ? — I  have 
nothing  present  to  show  me  what  the  reduction  was 
until  September  1866,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Act  of  1866. 

30.  Then  pass  on  to  that,  if  you  please.  We  have 
brought  you  now  to  September  1866,  about  a  year 
and  a  half  after  the  Act  had  been  in  operation  ? — Yes. 

31.  Did  you  take  the  number  of  the  brothels  then  ? 
—Yes. 

32.  What  was  it  ? — There  were  in  September  1866 
216  brothels. 

33-36.  Will  you  now  pass  on  to  a  subsequent 
period,  when  the  next  account  was  taken  ? — The  date 
of  this  return  is  the  1st  of  June  1868. 

37.  What  was  the  number  then  ? — 146. 

38.  Now  what  is  the  next  date  ? — The  present  time. 

39.  In  the  interval  the  Act  of  1869  had  passed? — 
Yes. 

40.  By  "  the  present  time  "  do  you  mean  up  to  this 
month? — December  1870. 

41.  How  many  brothels  were  there  in  December 
1870?— 124. 

42.  The  number  in  December  1870,  then,  was  one- 
third  of  the  number  in  April  1865 ;  does  that  exhaust 
your  inforniation  as  to  the  number  of  brothels  ? — It 
does. 

43.  Now  will  you  pass  to  the  bad  women  ?  I  will 
ask  you  first  what  you  mean  by  a  common  prostitute  ; 
do  you  mean  a  woman  whom  the  police  see  soliciting 


men  in  the  streets,  or  will  you  give  your  own  defini- 
tion, if  you  have  one  ? — Our  definition  of  a  common 
prostitute  is  a  woman  that  we  have  several  concurrent 
proofs  is  a  prostitute  ;  not  one  particular  proof,  but 
several  proofs  fill  to  the  same  effect. 

44.  Would  you  consider  solicihUion  publicly  in  the 
streets  a  cogent  proof  ? — Not  the  most, 

45.  Wyi  you  teU  us  of  any  stronger  proof? — 
Residence  in  a  brothel. 

46.  Residence  in  a  brothel  is  one  test  of  prostitu- 
tion, and  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  solicitation 
in  the  streets  is  another  test  ? — Yes. 

47.  Is  there  any  further  test  ? — Association  with 
prostitutes. 

48.  Any  other  ? — Frequenting  places  where  prosti- 
tutes resort. 

49.  Any  farther  test  ? — Being  informed  against  by 
men  belonging  to  the  army  and  navy  for  having 
communicated  disease  to  them. 

50.  Is  there  any  other  proof  you  wish  to  name ; 
you  liavs  named  five  ?  Is  there  any  other  proof  you 
have  on  your  notes  of  evidence  ? — I  am  speaking  of 
these  proofs  from  memory.  I  have  not  any  note  to 
that  effect,  but  I  may  say  the  last  proof  is  the  woman's 
own  admission  of  that  being  the  case  ;  the  woman's 
own  personal  admission. 

51.  Do  you  act  on  any  one  of  those  proofs  singly  or 
one  or  more  of  such  proofs  ?  What  is  the  practice  of 
the  police  in  that  respect  ? — We  never  proceed  in  the 
steps  that  are  taken  with  prostitutes  until  we  are 
positive  that  the  woman  is  a  prostitute  from  one  or 
more  proofs  that  we  have  to  that  effect ;  till  we  are 
certain  there  is  no  mistake  that  she  is  a  prostitute. 

52.  Then  adverting  to  those  proofs  of  a  woman 
being  in  the  condition  of  a  prostitute,  how  many 
prostitutes  did  you  ascertain  to  be  in  the  practice  of 
their  trade  at  the  period  the  first  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion ?— April  1865  is  the  first  date  ;  there  were  1,770 
prostitutes. 

53.  In  the  thi-ee  towns  of  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and 
Stonehouse  ? — In  the  three  towns. 

54.  Now  go  on  to  the  next  (hite,  September  1866  ? 
— There  were  then  1,123. 

55.  Then  in  June  1868  ?— 800. 

56.  And  in  December  1870  ?— 579. 

57.  In  giving  those  figures,  do  you  mean  that  of  the 
1,770  prostitutes  whom  you  foimd  in  April  1865, 
579  only  remain  of  those  women,  or  that  altogether 
now  only  579  persons  answer  the  description  of  pros- 
titutes according  to  your  definition  ? — That  that  re- 
presents the  total  nnmber  of  all  now. 

58.  Of  all  common  women  ? — Of  -all  common 
women  ;  and  I  may  beg  to  add  that  the  last  numbers 
refer  to  an  extended  district,  and  not  the  three  towns 
only.  It  includes  Dartmouth,  to  which  the  Act  now 
applies  ;  the  last  Act  of  1869. 

59.  It  includes  the  10-mile  district  ? — Yes,  10  miles 
round. 

60.  And  that  applies  to  the  brothels  too  ? — The 
brothels  also. 

61.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  I  would  ask  you,  Mr. 
Wakeford,  with  reference  to  your  statement  that  the 
police  only  receive  orders  through  you,  would  you  be 
good  enough  to  give  some  explanation  of  that  ?  Do 
you  mean  that  the  orders  originate  with  you ;  that  you 
are  the  man  who  decides  what  orders  are  to  be  given 
to  the  pohce ;  or  are  those  orders  suggested  to  you 
from  any  other  quarter  ? — The  orders  on  which  the 
poUce  act  are  received  from  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  MetropoUtan  Police,  Whitehall  Place. 

62.  Those,  I  presume,  are  only  orders  of  a  very 
general  nature  ? — Of  a  general  nature. 

63.  The  orders  of  a  more  specific  nature  are  given 
by  you  ? — Are  given  by  me  from  time  to  time  as 
occasions  require. 

64.  That  is  to  say,  as  you  yourself  may  judge  to  be 
the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  your  general  instruc- 
tions ? — Exactly  so. 

65.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  find  much  fault 
with  the  manner  in  which  your  nine  poHcemen  have 
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carried  out  the  orders  which  have  been  given  ? — I  have 
not  had,  I  may  state,  the  most  trivial  occasion  of 
finding  fault. 

66.  Have  you  had*  many  complaints .  made  by  the 
inhabitants  of  any  of  the  three  towns  ? — I  have  not 
had  a  single  complaint  made  to  me  of  any  impropriety 
of  conduct  in  carrying  out  the  Acts  on  the  part  of  one 
of  those  men  during  the  whole  time  the  Acts  have  been 
in  operation. 

67.  Tiierefore  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  you 
are  aware  of  an)'-  case  in  any  of  those  three  towns  in 
which  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  they  have  appUed 
the  powers  of  the  Act  to  any  woman  of  good  character, 
or  who  did  not  properly  come  within  their  j  arisdiction  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  of  a  case  in  which  any  of  the  men 
during  the  whole  period  have  made  even  what  might 
be  called  a  mistake. 

68.  There  are  a  good  many  towns  or  large  villages, 
besides  Dartmouth,  that  have  been  brought  under  the 
Acts  by  the  extension  of  1869  ? — There  are. 

69.  And  your  statement  to  the  Commission,  both 
with  regard  to  brothels  and  prostitutes,  I  under- 
stand, you  say  appUes  to  the  whole  ? — To  the  whole 
district. 

7  p.  To  the  whole  area  as  extended  by  the  Act  of 
1869  ?— It  does. 

71.  {Rev.  Canon  Gi-egory.)  You  say  the  number 
of  brothels  has  decreased  to  about  one-third  ;  is  that 
occasioned  by  the  increased  morality  on  the  part  of 
the  meu  I  mean  the  garrison  being  the  same  at  both 
times,  if  there  were  1,770  prostitutes  in  the  town  in 
1865,  and  there  are  only  579  prostitutes  in  the  town 
in  1870,  is  that  difference  occasioned  by  increased 
morality  on  the  part  of  the  men  ? — Personally  I  do  not 
think  so. 

72.  If  you  do  not  think  that ;  is  the  freedom  from 
considerable  risk  of  catching  the  disease  likely  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  immorality  on  the  part  of  the 
men  — I  do  not  think  it  likely  to  diminish  the 
amount. 

73.  Then  if  the  amount  is  not  diminished  how  do 
you  account  for  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  pros- 
titutes ? — I  consider  that  the  operation  of  the  Acts  is 
calculated  to  cause  a  greater  number  of  cases  of  refor- 
mation amongst  the  women,  and  has  that  effect. 

74.  That  does  not  quite  answer  my  question,  be- 
cause if  there  is  the  same  amount  of  demand  for  women 
for  immoral  purposes  in  the  latter  time  that  there  was 
in  the  former  time,  the  probability  is  it  is  supplied 
from  some  source,  and  therefore  if  the  amount  of  sin 
is  not  diminished  there  must,  and  probably  will  be 
woaien  found  somewhere  ? — I  do  not  think  that  to  be 
the  case.  I  think  the  amount  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the 
women  is  confined  to  a  smaller  number. 

To.  Then  you  really  think  the  number  of  men  who 
commit  the  sin  is  diminished  ? — I  do  not.  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  men,  but  the  women.  Tue  number 
of  women  who  commit  the  sin  is  diminished. 

76.  But  they  commit  it  with  a  greater  number  of 
men  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  sin 
has  decreased. 

77.  At  all  ? — At  aU.    I  do  not  know  that  it  has. 

78.  Then  you  would  not  account  to  any  great  ex- 
tent for  the  difference  in  the  number  of  the  women  by 
the  number  who  wei'e  laid  aside  in  hospitals.  You 
would  not  account  for  the  diminution  in  the  number 
of  women  of  the  town  by  the  increased  number  of 
the  women  in  the  hospitals  ?  You  say  in  AprU  1865 
there  were  1,770  women  on  the  town,  and  in  1870 
there  were  579  on  the  toAvn.  Now  what  number  of 
the  women  making  up  the  difference  would  be  in  the 
hospital  from  this '  disease  ? — It  would  be  necessary 
for  me  to  refer  to  the  hospital  returns  in  order  to  give 
the  number  of  women.  I  could  not  speak  from 
memory  of  the  number  of  those  Avomen  under  treat- 
ment at  the  hospital  at  one  time. 

79.  You  say  one  of  the  grounds  of  causing  a  woman 
to  be  judged  a  prostitute  is  when  a  man  complains 
of  having  contracted  this  disease  from  her.  Are 
there,  on  the  other  hand,  any  complaints  on  the  part 
of  women  having   contracted  the  disease   from  a 


pai'ticular  man  ? — No  such  have  ever  come  to  my  FIRST  DAY. 
knowledge.   

80.  {General  Peel.)  What  is  the  law,  and  what       Mr.  W. 
are  your  instructions  with  regard  to  brothels  ? — The  Wakejwd. 
only  law  that  we  carry  out  with  regard  to  brothels  is  DeT^STO 
that  part  of  the  Act,  if  I  am  allowed  to  refer  to  it,  the  "  ' 
Act  of  1866,  which  makes  a  woman,  being  permitted 

to  resort  to  a  brothel  or  other  house  for  the  purpose 
of  prostitution,  when  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for 
supposing  that  she  is  affected  with  contagious  disease, 
an  offence  against  the  law.  In  that  case,  if  a  woman 
is  found  at  a  brothel,  the  keeper  is  summoned  before 
a  magistrate  under  this  section  of  the  Act  for  this 
offence. 

81.  Do  you  attribute  any  diminution  in  the  number 
of  brothels  to  any  steps  taken  by  the  police  for  their 
suppression  ? — I  consider  the  first  cause  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  brothels  is  the  diminution  in 
the  number  of  women. 

82.  You  stated  that  one  of  the  grounds  you  had 
for  sujjposing  a  woman  to  be  a  prostitute  was  her 
frequenting  a  place  that  was  resorted  to  by  prostitutes  ; 
that  of  itself  would  be  merely  a  very  small  proof, 
would  not  it  ? — It  is. 

83.  Frequently  a  theatre  would  almost  include 
that  ? — A  brothel  is  hardly  a  theatre ;  and  I  may 
add  at  unseasonable  hours,  because,  for  instance,  a 
missionary  or  a  district  lady  visitor  might  be  in  a 
brothel. 

84.  I  wish  you  to  explain  because,  as  the  evidence 
stands  originally,  it  is  veiy  shght  proof  indeed  ? — It  is 
only  one  amongst  others. 

85.  In  every  case  does  the  superintendent  of  police 
lodge  any  information  on  oath  before  the  magistrates  ? 
— In  the  case  of  women  that  application  is  made  to 
magistrates  to  bring  under  the  Act,  information  is 
laid  on  oath  by  myself  or  an  uispeotor  who  is  autho- 
I'ised  under  the  Act. 

86.  Then  I  take  for  granted  before  you  lay  infor- 
mation on  oath  before  a  magistrate  of  a  woman  being 
a  prostitute,  you  take  very  great  care  that  it  is  a- just 
ground  ? — I  say  that  the  care  has  been  so  great  that  I 
do  not  know  of  a  mistake  ever  having  been  made, 
neither  do  I  believe  any  one  mistake  has  ever  been 
made,  so  that  that  is  evidence  itself  that  the  care 
taken  has  been  excessive. 

87.  {Sir  W.  C.  James.)  I  wish  to  ask  whether  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  is  a  matter  of 
fact  ? — We  consider,  fi'om  the  proofs  we  liave  from 
our  own  personal  observation  and  other  reasons,  that 
it  is  entirely. 

88.  But  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  diminution 
of  immorality,  the  morals  of  the  men  remaining  the 
same,  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion  ? — I  mention  that  as 
a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  not  fact  by  any  means. 

89.  But  that  fact  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  fact 
which  you  allege  of  the  number  of  women  having  been 
so  diminished,  because  one  would  naturally  suppose 
that  the  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  men  had  some- 
what diminished  also.  How  do  you  reconcile  that 
opinion  of  yours  with  the  fact  which  at  first  sight 
appears  somewhat  contrary  to  it  ? — I  may  say,  as  I 
have  ah'eady  said,  that  the  amount  of  sin,  so  far  as  my 
own  opinion  goes,  is  now  confined  to  a  smaller  number 
of  women  than  were  originally  concerned  in  it.  I 
may  mention,  in  addition  to  that,  that  in  the  three 
towns  it  has  been  reported  to  me  that  there  were 
a  large  number  of  immoral  women,  prostitutes  who  on 
account  of  not  being  able  to  get  men  to  join  with  them 
in  this  sin  have  been  in  a  starving  and  wretched  and 
most  miserable  state ;  and  that  is  not  the  cose,  I  be- 
lieve, at  the  present  time.    The  inference  is  obvious. 

90.  Is  it  a  fact  that  women  at  Devonport  resort  to 
the  ships  that  come  in  to  the  harbour  in  such  numbers 
as  they  used  to  ? — I  believe  that  the  number  of 
women  resorting  to  the  ships  in  harbour,  that  is 
Her  Majesty's  ships,  is  entirely  altered  from  what  it 
used  to  be  ;  there  is  no  encouragement  afforded  by 
anybody  in  authority  to  prostitution. 

91.  There  is  a  place  called  Fore  Street — ^There 
are   two  Fore  Streets.     Fore   Street,  Stonehouse 
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FI  EST  DAY.  perhaps  you  allude  to.    Fore  Street,  Stonehouse,  I  may 

  observe,  is  a  place,  not  having  an  extended  acquaint- 

w'^h  ^ \i      &ncQ  with  the  town  myself,  having  been  only  there  for 
■      three  years,  which  was  one  of  the  saddest  places  with 
U  Dec.  1870.    regard  to  its  being  a  place  inhabited  by  prostitutes,  and 

 the  scene  of  everything  that  is  sad  in  connexion  with 

prostitution.  At  the  present  time  it  is  almost  a  deserted 
place  ;  and  it  could  be  passed  through,  as  I  often  do, 
in  the  daytime,  without  anyone  hardly  knowing  there 
was  a  prostitute  there. 

92.  You  have  confirmed  then  what  I  have  heard 
from  friends,  that  it  is  a  very  mucli  improved  locality? 
— It  is  an  entirely  changed  place.  Most  of  the  houses 
which  were  formerly  occupied  by  prostitutes  are  now 
almost  entirely  slmt  up. 

93.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  With  respect  to  the  number 
of  brothels  in  the  district  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Act,  which  you  give  at  356,  can 
you  tell  the  Commissioners  on  what  basis  that  num- 
ber was  fixed,  what  means  were  taken  in  order  to  fix 
the  number  of  brothels  in  1864?  —  I  may  say  in 
answering  that  question  that  the  police  have  for  a 
long  time  previously  to  the  introduction  of  this  Act 
of  Parliament  had  to  carry  out  another  duty  which 
caused  them  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
brothels  in  the  three  towns,  tliat  is  the  apprehension 
of  naval  deserters  and  stragglers.  Having  to  per- 
form this  duty  for  years  from  observation  and  from 
going  to  these  houses  for  the  purpose  of  finding  these 
men  whom  they  were  continually  in  search  of,  they 
knew  every  brothel  well. 

94.  Did  they  return  the  number  of  brothels  offi- 
cially to  any  local  authorities,  or  to  any  Government 
authority  ? — There  was  a  return  made  officially  to 
the  commissioners  of  police. 

95.  At  the  time  before  tlie  commencement  of  the 
Act  ? — These  figures  have  been  given  over  and  over 
again  at  different  times,  but  I  may  say  that  I  am  sure 
at  the  very  time  it  was  included  in  a  return,  for  when 
the  number  was  taken  it  was  done  by  order  I  believe 
on  each  occasion,  and  the  return  of  the  result  was 
immediately  sent  in. 

96.  At  all  events,  you  are  not  in  possession  of  any 
official  return  which  would  show  that  this  number 
was  fixed  upon  at  that  particular  period  by  a  sufficient 
examination  of  the  facts  of  the  case  ? — I  <am  not  in 
possession  of  a  return  of  that  date,  April  1865,  but  I 
believe  that  such  a  return  will  be  found  at  the  police 
office. 

97.  I  am  not  at  all  disputing  your  belief,  but  still 
that  is  the  fact  that  you  have  not  ? — I  have  not  such 
a  return  here. 

98.  I  now  wish  to  ask  you  respecting  the  working 
of  the  new  Acts  of  Parliament  in  connexion  with 
brothels.  Is  not  it  the  case  that  the  stringency  of  those 
Acts  has  had,  as  they  necessarily  must  have  had,  the 
effect  of  closing  a  number  of  the  worse-conducted 
brothels  ? — It  must  have  had  that  effect  ;  I  may  say 
that  other  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  brothels 
the  local  police  gained  possession  of  in  various  ways, 
not  in  direct  communication  with  us,  but  in  the  case 
of  bringing  women  before  the  magistrates,  and  brothels 
being  called  in  question,  or  reference  being  made  to 
them  in  our  evidence,  the  local  police  become  pos- 
sessed of  it,  and  I  believe  in  many  cases  act  upon  it. 

99.  And  take  such  steps  as  they  think  proper? — 
Such  steps  under  their  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the 
suppression  of  those  bad  houses,  which  they;gain  more 
knowledge  of  thi'ough  the  operation  of  these  Acts  than 
they  would  gain  if  they  were  not  in  existence. 

100.  Then  your  belief  is  that  the  practical  effect  of 
the  stringent  measures  which  have  been  taken  at  a 
more  recent  period  than  the  commencement  of  the  Act 
of  1864,  has  been  that  a  number  of  these  houses  have 
been  closed  ? — I  believe  so.  I  believe  the  operation 
of  these  Acts  brings  everything  to  light  in  connexion 
with  brothels  and  prostitution,  which  otherwise  would 
be  concealed,  and  not  known. 

101.  Then  are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  number 
of  women  who  frequent  a  smaller  number  of  brothels 
may  not  be  quite  as  large  as  the  number  formerly 


distributed  over  a  larger  number  of  brothels  ? — Such 
might  be  the  case,  but  I  know  from  reports  made  to 
me  it  is  not. 

102.  That  is  to  say,  you  know  the  absolute  number 
of  prostitutes,  about  which  I  shall  ask  you  ])resently, 
has  been  decreased  considerably  since  1864,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  number  of  brothels  itself  which 
would  show  that  decrease.  That  is  the  question 
which  I  wish  you  to  answer.  Is  not  it  possible  that 
with  a  smaller  number  of  brotlit'ls,  the  number  being 
diminished  by  the  operation  of  this  increased  strin- 
gency, there  may  be  in  tiie  remaining  number  of 
brothels  as  many  prostitutes  as  there  were  in  the 
larger  number  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  the  reduced 
number  of  women  proves  anything  with  regard  to  the 
reduced  number  of  brothels,  or  that  the  reduced 
number  of  brothels  proves  anything  with  regard  to 
the  reduced  number  of  women,  oidy  the  fact  is  that 
they  go  together. 

103.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  have  reason  to  believe 
that  they  go  together.  Now  with  reference  to  your 
diminution  of  prostitutes;  you  have  given  very  strong 
elements  of  judgment  which  you  act  upon  in  deciding 
whether  a  woman  is  a  prostitute  or  not,  but  I  think  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  although,  generally,  you 
had  concurrent  evidence,  yet  upon  any  individual  and 
strong  case  you  would  not  hesitate  to  act } — I  may 
say  that  even  with  all  the  concurrent  evidence  we  get, 
we  still  hesitate  to  act.  We  always  hesitate  to  act, 
and  it  is  only  that  hesitation  that  makes  us  able  to 
avoid  the  mistakes  which  we  have  avoided. 

104.  I  see,  amongst  other  evidence,  you  have  the 
case  of  the  complaint  from  any  soldier  or  sailor,  that 
disease  had  been  conununicated  to  him  by  one  of  these 
women.  Would  you  consider  that  such  an  incident  of 
evidence  as  Avould  justify  you  in  acting  Avithout  cor- 
roboration ? — It  would  be  the  last  thing  that  we  should 
act  upon  ;  the  last  and  least  proof  that  Ave  should 
accept,  because  Ave  find  that  soldiers  are  often  but  little 
to  be  relied  on,  and  if  we  were  to  act  on  such  evidence 
as  that,  we  should  make  continual  mistakes,  for  such 
statements  might  be  made  through  malice,  or  any 
motiA'C  other  than  the  proper  one. 

105.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  complaints  of  this 
character  would  be  received  only  from  soldiers  and 

sailors,  and  not  from  any  ordinary  individual  ?  I  do 

not  say  so.  Complaints  of  that  character  are  sought 
from  soldiers  and  sailors.  We  seek  them  by  visiting 
the  hospitals  Avhere  those  men  are  under  treatment 
for  disease,  and  Ave  inquire  from  Avhom  they  have 
contracted  that  disease.  Therefore  we  seek  it  from 
soldiers  and  sailors,  but  are  just  as  open  to  receiA^e  it 
from  anyone  communicating  it. 

106.  Then  suppose  any  inhabitant  of  Devonport 
came  to  the  police  and  lodged  information  ag.iinst  a 

particular  woman  that  he  had  contracted  disease  ?  

SVe  should  receive  it. 

107.  You  would  consider  it,  I  understand,  but  think 
it  necessary  to  get  strong  corroborative  proof  in  a  case 

like  that,  as  regards  the  woman  being  a  prostitute  }  

It  often  happens  that  a  Avoman  respecting  whom  Ave 
receive  information  of  that  kind  has  been  under  our  ob- 
.servation  for  some  considerable  time,  and  we  are  nearly 
in  a  position  to  prove  her  a  prostitute.  That  is  almost 
the  last  thing  requisite  to  bring  her  under  the  Act.  We 
may  be  wanting  only  some  little  proof  that  information 
might  afibrd,  if  Ave  believed  there  Avere  good  grounds 
for  its  being  genuine. 

108.  Do  you  take  any  means  of  getting  that  out- 
side the  means  of  inquiring  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
in  the  lock  hospital  ;  from  people  not  soldiers  and 
sailors  ? — We  take  no  means  Avhatever. 

109.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  prostitutes,  I 
understand  your  ansAvers  clearly  to  be  this  :  that  while 
you  speak  of  the  number  as  having  decreased,  and 
therefore  the  supply  of  prostitutes  as  being  less,  the 
demand  for  prostitutes  continues  the  same  as  before  ? 
— So  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the  case. 

110.  And  the  effect  of  that  is,  there  being  a  greater 
demand  for  a  smaller  supply,  the  prostitutes  who  are 
engaged  in  that  business  are  much  better  oft"? — Much 
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better  oft".  There  are  no  cases  now  of  starvation,  or 
of  that  extreme  misery  that  used  very  commonly  to 
exist. 

111.  Now  with  regard  to  the  number  of  prostitutes, 
I  wisla  particularly  to  ask  you  on  what  ground  you  fix 
the  number  in  1865  at  1,770? — From  the  personal 
observation  of  the  police. 

112.  I  think  you  cannot  mean  that;  do  you  mean 
personal  observation  ? — Personal  observation  of  the 
police. 

113.  But  I  presume  you  have  had  some  returns 
made  by  some  one  of  the  number  of  women  of  this 
character  at  this  particular  time  ? — The  police,  and  the 
police  only ;  they  are  indebted  to  no  one  for  those 
numbers,  it  is  the  result  of  their  own  personal  obser- 
vation. 

114.  That  is  to  say,  in  1865,  the  general  police  of 
t  Devenport,  or  was  it  your  police  ? — The  meti'opolitan 

police. 

115.  Do  you  say  then,  in  1865,  your  police,  upon 
their  personal  examination  and  investigation  of  the 
number  of  prostitutes,  made  a  return  showing  there 
"were  1,770  prostitutes  actually  engaged  in  this  business 
at  Devonport  ? — That  is  the  case. 

116.  Where  is  that  return  presented  in  an  official 
shape  ? — All  returns  go  from  me  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Police. 

117.  Ai'e  you  aware  of  any  return  of  that  cliaracter 
in  print  which  has  been  presented  by  any  special  body, 
or  to  any  special  body,  containing  this  number  'f — I 
cannot  speak  from  memory  whether  it  has  ever  been 
in  print.    I  shouhl  think  most  likely  that  it  is. 

118.  Can  you  tell  exactly  under  what  circumstances 
these  statistics  were  collected  r  —  By  the  personal 
observation  of  the  police  ;  house-to-house  visitations. 

119.  And  that  return  of  1,770  was  sent  up  to  the 
j metropolitan  commissioners  of  police  here? — Yes,  all 
those  figures  have  been  sent  in. 

120.  At  the  time? — At  the  time,  from  time  to 
time,  at  the  very  dates  I  l^elieve  they  were  obtained 
in  obedience  to  orders. 

121.  I  think  at  the  time  the  Acts  came  into  opera- 
tion in  1865,  it  Avould  be  the  duty  of  the  metropolitan 
police  to  register  these  women  ? — Only  for  their  own 
private  information. 

122.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  register  that  is  kept 
by  the  metropolitan  police  in  Devonport  of  t!ie  women 
engaged  in  prostitution  ? — The  register  at  present  in 
use  contains  the  name  of  eveiy  known  prostitute. 
"When  the  Acts  first  commenced,  it  was  under  very 
different  circumstances  from  the  present.  Women 
only  were  brought  under  the  Acts,  as  accommodation 
existed  in  the  hospital,  for  their  treatment  if  found 
diseased.  The  hospital  accommodation  was  very 
limited,  and  consequently  the  Acts  went  forward  very 
slowly,  and  but  very  few  women  were  brought  on  the 
official  I'egister  as  brought  under  the  Acts,  but  never- 
theless the  police  were  in  possession  of  the  knowledge 
that  there  was  this  number  existing,  although  they 
were  not  in  a  position  to  deal  with  them  as  they  are 
now  dealing,  by  biinging  them  on  the  register,  and 
placing  them  vmder  periodical  examinations  and  under 
hospital  treatment  immediately  in  cases  of  disease. 

123.  But  were  not  they  in  a  position  to  include  the 
names  on  a  register,  although  not  in  a  position  to 
carry  out  the  Acts  in  their  details.  Why  should  they 
not  include  them  in  the  register  of  1865  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  the  word  "register"  existed  in  1865. 
The  police  for  their  own  information  obtained  certain 
particulars,  and  I  know  the  inspector  of  police,  who  is 
here  and  will  give  evidence,  has  the  names  of  the 
whole  of  the  women  at  a  very  early  period,  and'  I  am 
not  quite  sure  Avhether  he  has  not  the  names  of  those 
1,770. 

124.  According  to  the  return  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  this  last  session,  which  I  presume 
may  be  relied  on,  the  number  of  the  women  on  this 
register  at  Devonport  is  given,  and  in  the  register, 
31st  December  1865,  the  number  of  women  registered 
is  given,  and,  therefore,  I  may  presume  that  there  was 
a  register  existing  at  that  time  of  the  character  that 


exists  now  ? — The  register  that  exists  now  is  com-  FIRST  DAT. 

paratively  a  new  form  of  book ;  it  is  a  very  perfect   

form  of  book.  ^r.  W. 

125.  But  there  is  one  column  in  which  there  is  the  Wakeford. 
name  of  each  of  these  prostitutes  ? — There  is.  j^g^  jgy^ 

126.  And  in  the  register  which  was  in  existence  in  _____ 
1865  there  was  also  a  column  containing  the  individual 

names  of  the  prostitutes  in  the  Devonport  district  ? — 
Yes  ;  those  names  were  then  entered  by  the  police  for 
their  own  information. 

127.  And  you  are  not  inclined  to  believe  that  of  the 
names  entered  in  the  register  in  1865,  although  there 
was  the  remarkable  number  of  1,770  prostitutes  in 
Devonport,  the  police  only  took  the  trouble  to  re- 
gister 203  ? — I  do  not  possess  the  number  of  203. 

128.  I  have  it  here.  It  is  a  return  showing 
the  number  of  women  coming  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  There  is  a 
number  given  here  for  Devonport.  The  schedule  is. 
"  Number  of  women  registered  31st  December  1865, 
203 "  ? — I  beg  to  say  that  that  agrees  with  what  I 
have  stated,  that  out  of  the  1,770  women  a  few  only 
were  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  hospital  accommodation  ready  for  treat- 
ing the  disease.  We  could  proceed  no  further  than 
those  arrangements  admitted.  The  hospital  was  filled 
and  overfiowing,  and  then  we  had  to  stop  until  there 
was  more  accommodation  before  we  went  further. 

129.  Then  you  consider  the  number  registered 
must  be  taken  not  as  the  actual  number  of  women  in 
the  town,  but  as  the  women  who  could  be  provided 
with  hospital  accommodation  ? — Exactly  so,  at  that 
time. 

130.  Now  according  to  this  return  I  may  point 
out  to  you  that  it  hardly  bears  out  what  you  say, 
because  it  is  a  debit  and  credit  account  of  the  number 
of  women  in  this  district,  and  it  commences  with 
203  women,  and  then  in  order  to  account  for  these 
203  women,  it  gives  an  account  of  the  number  who 
had  left  the  district,  married,  entered  homes,  been 
restored  to  their  friends,  or  who  had  died.  And 
then  in  another  colunm  it  gives  the  number  of  persons 
examined  and  sent  to  the  hospital ;  this  is  given 
as  an  absolute  fact,  the  number  of  women,  and  they 
are  accounted  for  in  the  way  I  have  named.  That 
you  cannot  explain,  I  suppose  ? — I  think  it  highly 
probable,  I  feel  no  doubt  witliiu  myself  that  this 
printed  return  is  framed  from  returns  actually  sent 
through  me,  and  I  do  not  doubt  its  correctness,  and 
I  think  any  apparent  discrepancy  between  that  and 
the  statements  I  have  made  may  be  very  fully  ex- 
plained. The  inspector  is  here  with  the  books  that 
will  give  the  fullest  particulars  about  the  figures  from 
time  to  time. 

131.  You  say  there  are  579  pi'ostitutes  now  in  the 
district  ? — Yes. 

132.  March  1870  was  given  at  645.  I.  daresay 
you  will  accept  that  as  correct.  In  December  1870 
you  gave  it  as  579  in  the  10-mile  district,  and  I  see 
in  IMarch  1870  the  number  given  here  remaining  on 
the  register  was  645  ? — It  would  about  agree. 

133.  That  645,  I  presume,  would  include  all  the 
women  numbered,  amongst  the  1,770  who  remained 
in  the  district  over  those  years  ? — It  would  include 
any  of  the  1,770  then  remaining 

134.  Precisely,  any  that  may  not  have  died  or  have 
left  the  district,  or  entered  homes  would  appear 
among  these  645  ? — Most  certainly,  that  covers  the 
whole  then  existing. 

135.  The  number  of  women  registered  in  Devon- 
port  in  December  1865  was  203,  which  you  cannot,  I 
think,  account  for,  it  being  absolutely  unexplained  ? — 
There  are  papers  here  that  will  explain  it,  1  think. 

136.  In  1866,  according  to  this  return,  there  were  a 
number  of  women  registered  to  the  extent  of  333. 
That  does  not  agree,  I  think,  with  your  present  return  ? 
—It  does  not  disagree.  This  is  the  number  of  common 
women  in  the  district,  not  the  number  brought  under 
the  Act,  which  as  I  say  was  entirely  governed  by 
the  hospital  accommodation,  and  the  ability  thereby 
atibrdetl  to  treat  cases  of  disease. 
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137.  Then  can  you  tell  me  when  the  character  of 
the  return  changes  from  what  it  professes  to  be  to 
what  it  ought  to  be  ? — The  record  of  the  return 
changes  when  the  system  of  periodical  examinations 
commences. 

138.  When  is  that  ?— The  1st  January  1869. 

139.  Then  you  think  that  on  the  1st  January  1869 
a  much  larger  number  were  registered  than  were  pre- 
viously registered  ? — From  the  1st  January  1869  a 
much  larger  number  began  to  be  registered,  until  the 
whole  could  be  brought  on  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
1st  January  1869  was  the  altered  system,  and  from 
that  time  they  wer-e  brought  under  the  register  as  fast 
as  possible,  until  they  were  all  upon  it,  which  was  a 
few  months  afterwards. 

140.  The  number  of  persons  brought  on  to  the 
register  in  December  1868  was  1,113,  which  would 
seem  to  support  what  you  say,  that  you  account  for 
this  great  addition  in  December  1868,  which  is  1,113, 
by  assuming  that  then  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
women  were  brought  on  to  the  register  than  was  for- 
merly the  case  ? — I  think  that  will  be  found  to  agree 
with  the  large  additional  number  of  beds  provided  in  the 
hospital,  for  they  were  increased  from  time  to  time,  and 
that  sudden  jump  might  have  been  caused  by  the 
increased  number  of  beds  in  the  hospital. 

141.  Then,  how  can  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
in  June  1868,  according  to  the  returns  you  have  just 
given  to  the  Commissioners,  the  number  is  stated  at 
800  women,  while  on  December  31st,  1868,  the  number 
of  women  is  stated  at  1,113.  You  give  the  number 
800.  I  have  a  return  which  shows  the  number  of 
women,  according  to  your  register,  was  1,113.  Can 
you  account  for  that  dis  crepancy  ? — I  have  nothing 
here  to  explain  it. 

142.  You  contend  that  the  reason  there  was  only 
203  put  down  in  this  return  in  1865  was,  that  some- 
thing like  1,550  of  these  women  were  not  put  on  the 
j-egister  at  all  ? — Exactly. 

143.  And  you  are  not  able  to  say  how  it  is  the  800 
women  you  believe  to  have  been  in  existence  in  June 
1868  jumped  up  to  1,113  in  December  1868  ?— I 
have  nothing  to  show  it,  whether  that  was  the  case  or 
not,  or  to  explain  it  if  it  be  the  case. 

144.  You  think  it  very  difficult  of  explanation? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  The  women  are  constantly 
fluctuating  in  number.  They  have  sometimes,  I  be- 
lieve, gone  up,  but  nevertheless,  though  they  have 
sometimes  gone  up,  they  have  on  the  whole  gone 
down,  as  they  must  have  done  to  have  reached  what 
they  are  now  from  what  they  once  were. 

145.  Starting  with  the  number  of  203,  the  number 
on  the  register,  and  deducting  aU  who  have  left  the 
district,  married  and  entered  homes,  and  other  causes, 
and  adding  also  aU  the  additional  women  registered, 
the  balance,  according  to  this  return,  shows  there  are 
about  645  left  in  March  1870.  How  can  you  account 
for  that,  if  the  actual  number  was  at  any  time  1,770  ? 
— I  think  the  645  is  a  number  that  appears  to  agree 
with  mine,  making  allowance  for  the  reduction  in  the 
period  between  26th  March  1870  and  December  1870, 
the  date  of  the  number  I  have  given. 

146.  But  it  starts,  you  see,  with  an  absolute  quantity 
of  203,  whereas  your  absolute  quantity  on  which  you 
start  is  1,770,  because  the  645  represents  the  actual 
number  now  ? — My  numbers  start  with  the  number 
of  women  in  the  district ;  this  starts  with  the  number 
of  the  women  Ijrought  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

147.  Well,  the  end  of  that  calculation  is  that  it 
comes  to  the  same  amount  that  your  present  number 
comes  to  ? — It  will  now.  The  actual  number  of  the 
women  and  the  number  brought  under  the  ojieration 
of  the  Acts  will  now,  as  they  have  for  some  time 
past,  agree. 

148.  Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  evidence 
which  wiU  support  this  impression  that  you  have  as 
to  the  number  of  women  in  1865  being  1,770? — A 
book  shall  be  produced  by  the  person  who  made  the 
entries  of  the  names  of  the  women.  I  cannot  say  at 
this  moment,  whether  at  this  period  or  a  Uttle  before 


or  a  little  after,  but  the  names  taken  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  women  then  in  the  district. 

149.  The  absolute  names  ? — The  absolute  number 
of  women,  irrespective  altogether  of  the  number 
brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

150.  And  you  are  prepai-ed  to  say  that  the  number 
you  now  give  as  being  under  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  does  repi'esent  the  actual  number  of  women  in 
the  district,,  and  may  be  fiiirly  taken  as  a  fair  com- 
parison with  the  1,770  ? — They  now  agree. 

151.  You  will  take  care  that  a  document  is  pro- 
duced showing  the  actual  names  of  these  women  at  a 
particular  time,  accounting  for  these  1,770  women  ? — 
I  cannot  say  that  it  is  at  that  exact  period,  but  about 
that  time. 

152.  At  all  events,  sufficient  to  justify  your  state- 
ment now  ? — That  will  corroborate  in  a  degree,  if  not 
altogether,  that  number. 

153.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  women, 
do  you  think  the  proportion  of  cases  of  disease  is  any 
fair  criterion  as  to  the  number  of  women  in  any  par- 
ticular district? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

154.  You  do  not  think  that  the  number  of  women 
in  the  hospitals  is  any  criterion  of  the  number  of 
prostitutes  ? — Personally,  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all. 

155.  I  see  that  in  the  year  1865  the  number  of 
cases  of  common  women  admitted  into  the  lock  wards 
in  December  was  202  ;  in  1869,  during  that  year  the 
number  had  increased  to  1,432  admitted? — That  wiU 
be  accounted  for  by  the  statements  I  have  made  with 
regard  to  the  increased  number  of  beds. 

156.  Then  you  think  this  great  inci'ease  fron  202 
to  1,432  is  consistent  with  the  idea  that  the  number 
of  prostitutes  has  decUned  from  1,770  to  579  ? — 
Quite  so. 

157.  ^Mr.  Holmes  Cootc.)  How  many  seamen  and 
soldiers  on  the  average  are  supposed  to  be  about  the 
towns  of  Devonport  and  Plymouth.  Could  you  form  any 
idea  of  the  number  associating  with  these  women  ? — I 
cannot.    I  have  no  means  whatever  of  doing  so. 

158.  As  to  the  stated  reduction  to  579  women,  you 
say  the  sin  is  not  at  all  diminished.  Do  you  think 
that  number  is  sufficient  for  the  men,  or  do  you  think 
there  is  clandestine  prostitution  going  on  ? — I  do  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  clandestine  prostitution. 

159.  (Sir  J.  S.  Trelawny.)  Did  you  come  here  at  all 
prepared  to  give  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  morality  among  the  men  r — I  did  not  ;  I  came 
prepared  for  nothing  of  the  sort. 

160.  Do  you  feel  yourself  therefore  in  a  situation  to 
di'aw  any  inference  from  the  supposed  state  of  morality  ? 
— Not  at  all. 

161.  Tell  me  whether  you  think  or  not  tiiat  solici- 
tation has  increased  in  the  streets  of  Plymouth  since 
these  Acts  have  been  introduced  ? — Solicitation,  in  the 
streets  is  a  thing  that  from  my  personal  experience  as 
regards  ihe  inhabitants  of  the  district,  that  is  the  civil 
part  of  the  population,  I  may  say  has  ceased  to  exist. 

162.  Can  you  state  from  your  knowledge  that  there 
are  certain  streets  in  some  of  the  garrison  towns  and 
seaport  towns  which  were  in  fact  brothels  from  end  to 
end  before  these  Acts  ? — It  is  so. 

163.  Do  you  think  the  state  of  morality  of  the  men 
might  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  solicitation? — I  think  it  has  a  very 
important  bearing  on  that  point. 

164.  Do  you  think  many  young  men  might  be  led 
into  bad  by  the  solicitation  in  the  streets,  whereas  when 
solicitation  diminished  the  morality  might  be  in- 
creased ? — I  think  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
women  has  a  most  important  reference  to  the  morality 
in  the  army  and  navy. 

165.  State  what  you  believe  to  be  the  powers  of 
the  policemen,  for  you  have  had  a  great  deal  of  expe- 
rience before  these  Acts,  under  these  Acts  in  case  of 
prostitutes  notoriously  engaged  in  their  profession  in 
the  streets  ? — You  propose  to  go  back  to  the  metro- 
politan police  ? 

166.  No ;  I  ask  you  generally  what  you  consider 
your  powers  in  the  event  of  a  case  being  brought  to 
your  notice  ;  a  notorious  case  of  solicitation  in  the 
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Streets? — With  reference  to- the' metropolit^in  police 
who  are  now  doing  duty  at  Devonport,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  outside  the  walls  of  the  Govei'nment  establish- 
ments ;  nothing  to  do  with  the  streets,  and  therefore  I 
should  not  bo  able  to  deal  in  any  way  with  any  case  of 
that  kind,  however  bad  it  might  be. 

167.  You  mean  to  say  you  consider  it  a  perfectly 
local  Act  ? — I  do  not.  I  beg  to  repeat  that  not  being 
local  police,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  order  or 
state  of  things  existing  in  the  streets. 
.  168.  In  short,  you  have  no  experience  of  the 
general  treatment  of  prostitutes,  except  under  these 
Acts  ? — Except  in  London. 

169.  What  do  you  consider  yom-  powers,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  Acts  in  cases  of  prostitution  ? — The  powers 
in  London  enable  a  policeman  to  take  into  custody 
any  woman  soliciting  for  prostitution  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  passengers.  I  believe  that  is  the  wording  of 
the  Act,  and  any  case  not  coming  under  a  policeman's 
observation,  where  a  woman  is  soliciting  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution,  and  the  person  solicited  was 
prepared  to  come  forward  and  give  evidence  to  that 
effect,  in  that  case  the  woman  would  be  apprehended 
and  taken  before  the  magistrate. 

1 70.  And  be  liable  to  punishment  ? — Most  certainly 
un-der  the  Metropohtan  Police  Act. 

171.  If  at  all  sick  in  any  case,  would  she  be  imder 
the  protection  of  the  law  for  smaU-pox  or  anything 
else ;  would  she  be  liable  to  treatment  by  the  law  ? — 
r  believe  so  far  as  my  own  personal  knowledge  goes 
all  prisons  have  infirmaries  connected  with  them,  where 
to  the  case  of  persons  being  sick  they  are  treated. 

172.  Would  she  be  deprived  of  treatment  in  case 
^€  was  suffering  fi'om  any  particular  kind  of  disease ; 
would  she  be  treated  in  some  respects,  but  not  in 
others  ;  would  she  be  ti'eated  for  scarlet  fever,  but  not 
for  syphilis  ? — So  far  as  my  personal  knowledge  goes 
in  that  matter,  I  believe  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever  it 
IS  perceptible  outwardly  whether  a  person  is  sick,  but 
in  the  case  of  syphilis  or'  other  contagious  disease,  it  is 
not,  and  Avere  a  woman  not  to  make  her  state  known, 
she  Avould  consequently  not  be  treated. 

173.  I  apprehend  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  State 
is  responsible  for  the  health  of  a  person  in  prison? — 
Yes,  I  believe  so. 

174.  Especially  if  the  disease  of  that  person  might 
possibly  injure  other  people.  Do  you  hold  that 
opinion,  that  if  it  were  disease  calculated  to  hurt 
other  people,  the  State  would  be  responsible  for  the 
treatment  of  that  disease  while  the  prisoner  was  in 
prison  ? — So  faa-  as  the  State  was  aware  of  its 
existence. 

175.  But  you  woidd  not  make  exception  in  the 
case  of  any  particulax'  disease,  or  would  you  treat 
fever,  but  not  syphilis  ?  Is  that  or  not  yom-  opinion  ? 
—The  observation  1  made  was  to  the  effect  that  one 
could  be  seen  ;  the  effects  were  perceptible,  and  in  the 
other  case  they  would  not  be  seen. 

176.  {Mr.  Campbell.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  party  of  metropolitan  police  have  discharged 
this  business  exclusively,  and  done  no  other  duties  ? 
— The  numbers  I  have  named  ;  the  one  inspector,  the 
one  sergeant,  and  nine  constables  have  no  other  duties. 

177.  Then  you  say  they  receive  their  orders  thi'ough 
you,  and  you  from  the  chief  of  the  metropolitan 
police.  Do  you  know  whom  he  receives  his  orders 
fi-om,  if  he  does  receive  them  fi'om  any  quarter  ?  Who 
takes  the  initiative  in  the  working  of  these  Acts  ? — I 
can  only  speak  of  that  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  because 
when  orders  come  to  me,  I  am  not  in  possession  of 
facts  to  prove  from  whom  they  originated. 

178.  You  do  not  receive  copies  of  letters  from  the 
Home  Office,  or  any  authority  here,  higher  authority  ? 
'■ — Communications  are  made  to  me  which  I  have  no 
doubt  from  the  evidence  they  afford  in  jihemselves 
have  originated  at  the  Admiralty.     '  ■'■ 

179.  Then  do  you  not  rec^eive  any  instructions 
whatever  from  the  commanding  officer,  naval  or  mili- 
tary, at  Plymouth  or  Devonporf;  ?— Not  any  order 
whatever.     -    •     iii^"- i-  -  ' ■ 

180.  Do  you  understand  then  the  Admiralty  are 
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Admii'alty  and  not  the  Home  Office,  that  is  what  I   

mean  ?— Clearly.  ^  P\ 

181.  I  should  like  you  to  define  what  you  mean  by  Wakeford. 
a  brothel?  Is  it  a  house  exclusively  given  up  to  these    ^4  Ugc.  i87o 
purposes,  or  one  where  you  have  reason  to  believe  ' 
that  immorality  goes  on  ? — We,  ourselves,  number 

those  houses  as  brothels,  where  accommodation  is 
afforded  to  prostitution  by  the  letting  out  of  beds  for 
that  purpose. 

182.  Although  it  may  not  be  used  exclusively  for 
that  purpose  ? — Although  there  may  be  other  things 
it  is  used  for  also. 

183.  Then  I  should  like  you  to  define  a  little  more 
what  you  mean  by  a  prostitute  ?  Do  you  mean  a 
woman  who  exclusively  earns  her  bread  by  the 
business  of  prostitution,  or  a  woman  whom  you  may 
have  reason  to  believe  guilty  of  immorality  ?  Sup- 
posing you  have  reason  to  Ijelieve  a  sewing  girl  is 
kept  by  a  soldier  or  sailor,  you  would  not  register  her 
as  a  prostitute  ? — Certainly  not.  We  do  not  consider 
women  who  live  with  men  as  husband  and  wife,  al- 
though they  are  not  mai-ried,  as  prostitutes  ;  we  do  not 
consider  we  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 

184.  Do  you  generally  find  the  trade  and  condition 
of  a  prostitute  pretty  well  defined ;  that  there  is  not 
a  kind  of  intermediate  condition  ;  that  a  woman  may 
not  stick  very  exclusively  to  one  man,  she  being  in 
trade,  for  instance,  a  sewing  girl,  and  still  you  liave 
reason  to  believe  she  is  not  moral,  and  very  often  goes 
w;ith  the  same  man,  though  not  exclusively.  I  wish  to 
know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  position  of  a  prostitute 
a  well  defined  one,  so  that  you  can  say  that  a  woman 
is  a  prostitute  or  not  a  prostitute  ? — We  do  not  con- 
sider that  a  woman  who  obtains  part  of  her  livelihood 
from  any  honest  employment  thereby  renders  herself 
not  liable  to  be  brought  under  the  A  cts  as  a  prostitute 
if  she  commits  immorality  with  men. 

185.  You  do  not  consider  her  to  be  a  proper  and  fit 
subject  for  the  working  of  the  Act  ? — I  do  consider 
that  she  is. 

186.  Then  I  wish  to  understand  this.  Do  you 
now,  you  told  us  at  first  you  did  not,  but  do  you  now 
put  the  Acts  in  force  against  all  prostitutes  of  whom 
you  have  knowledge  ? — Every  one. 

187.  You  putting  the  Acts  in  operation  against  all 
prostitutes,  I  suppose  there  is  little  room  left  for 
voluntary  submission  to  examination  under  the  Acts, 
or  is  it  a  fact  that  any  considerable  number  in  these 
towns  submit  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  that  is  to 
say,  to  examination  by  their  own  voluntary  submis- 
sion ? — It  is,  as  a  rule,  by  voluntai'y  submission  that 
the  Acts  are  carried  out. 

188.  Then  prostitutes,  as  a  ride,  submit  themselves 
at  once  without  waiting  for  you  to  put  the  Acts  into 
operation  against  them  ? — They  do  not  come'  forward 
and  proclaim  themselves  prostitutes,  and  ask  to  be 
brought  under  the  Acts  in  any  case. 

189.  But  there  is  distinct  law  in  the  Acts  which 
enables  them  to  do  so.  You  say  they  do  not  come 
forward  in  any  case  ? — They  aU  come  forward  under 
voluntary  submission,  but  they  have  to  be  sought  out 
by  the  police,  and  when  the  police  have  got  substan- 
tial proof  that  a  woman  is  a  prostitute,  she  is  invited 
to  sign  the  voluntary  submission,  and,  as  a  rule,  does 
it, 

190.  That  is  almost  the  universal  rule  ? — The  uni- 
versal rule. 

191.  Because  there  are  in  the  Act  of  1866  two 
clauses,  one  of  which  enables  you  to  bring  a  woman 
compidsorily  under  the  Acts,  and  the  other  which 
enables  her  to  submit  voluntarily.  I  understand  the 
fact  to  be  a  kind  of  intermediate  stage,  that  is  to  say, 
they  submit  voluntarily  whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
and  whenever  you  think  you  have  reason  to  bring 
them  under  the  Acts  they  sign  the  paper,  submitting 
themselves  voluntarily,  and  they  appear  in  fact  as  volun- 
tarily submitting,  is  that  so  ?— The  law  is  explained  to 
every  woman,  that  she,  can  either  sign  her  submission 
voluntarily,  or  will  be  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
when  we  shall  be  bound  to  submit  proofs  that  she 
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FIRST  DAY.   is  a  prostitute,  for  the  magistrate  to  bring  her  under 

  the  Act. 

Mr.  W.  192.  Do  you  distinguish  in  your  returns  between 

Wakeford.     -jvomen  who  come  under  one  or  the  other  clauses  of 

  tlie  Act,  compulsory  submissions  and  voluntary  sub- 

14  Dec.  18.0.  jjjiggjjj^g  v_];,^  ti^g  returns  that  relate  to  those  two 
points  the  numbers  are  defined  that  come  under 
voluntary  submission  and  the  numbers  by  magistrates' 
orders,  but  I  may  say  the  number  are  the  fewest  that 
can  be  conceived. 

193.  Then  those  women  who  have  submitted  them- 
selves for  inspection  are  returned  as  voluntary  sub- 
missions ?  At  our  offer,  not  instigation,  either  to 

voluntarily  submit  themselves  or  to  go  before  a 
magistrate. 

194.  Then  you  have  very  few  occasions  in  which 
you  appear  before  the  magistrate  asking  for  an  order  ? 
— Only  25,  I  believe,  in  number  the  whole  time  the 
Acts  have  been  in  existence. 

195.  Then  I  think  the  Act  says  one  justice  shall 
have  power  of  issuing  an  order.  Do  you  select  the 
justice  ? — Not  at  all. 

196.  How  is  it  arranged  what  justice  you  shall  go 
to  ? — That  has  nothing  to  do  A^ith  the  police. 

197.  Then  how  is  it  regulated? — We  make  an  ap- 
plication to  the  magistrates,  and  the  magistrates' 
clerk  arranges  the  day  Avhen  the  woman  is  to  appear, 
which  would  be,  I  take  it,  the  bench  day. 

198.  Are  there  several  boards  of  magistrates  for  these 
three  towns  and  the  county  ? — There  is  one  at  each. 
There  are  the  borough  magistrates  at  Plymouth,  who 
sit  at  the  Plymouth  Guildhall ;  thei-e  are  the  borough 
magistrates  at  Devonport,  who  sit  in  the  Devonport 
Guildhall,  and  there  are  the  county  magistrates  at 
Stonehouse  who  sit  at  the  Stonchouse  Police  Court. 

199.  Then  you  apply  to  the  clerk,  and  he  arranges 
what  magistrate  will  sit  ? — Not  at  all. 

200.  He  arranges  there  shall  be  a  tribunal  to  hear 
you  ? — The  magistrates  before  whom  these  cases  are 
brought  are  under  the  same  circumstances  with  regard 
to  whom  they  may  happen  to  be  as  would  be  the  case 
in  other  cases  brought  before  magistrates  for  any  other 
description  of  offence  against  the  law. 

201.  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  the  arrangement 
under  which  the  magistrates  are  brought  forward  ? — Not 
at  all ;  we  do  not  know  the  day  before  who  he  may  be. 

202.  On  coming  before  him,  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  proof  you  produce.  Is  he  satisfied  with  the 
oath  of  a  policeman  that  he  has  good  i-eason  to  believe 
that  a  Avoman  is  a  prostitute,  or  does  he  say,  "  I  must 
have  some  proof  beyond  your  mere  belief?  "  Does  he 
require  evidence  from  actual  observation,  and  is  it 
necessary  that  the  policeman  should  swear  that  he  has 
seen  the  woman  conducting  herself  as  a  prostitute,  or 
is  it  necessary  that  some  regular  proof  should  be  laid, 
as  you  would  piove  a  case  of  theft  ? — I  believe  the  proofs 
are  just  the  same  in  this  case  as  they  are  in  a  case  of 
theft. 

203.  Ordinarily  in  these  25  cases  which  have  been 
prosecuted,  is  it  the  case  that  several  witnesses  have 
been  examined  before  the  order  was  passed  ? —  All 
who  knew  anything  about  the  cases  were  examined. 

204.  Is  it  your  impression,  taking  the  average  of 
these  25  cases,  that  you  found  several  witnesses  ex- 
amined in  each  case  before  the  order  was  issued,  or  has 
the  evidence  been  confined  usually  to  the  police 
exclusively  ? — The  evidence  in  proof  of  a  woman  being 
a  prostitute  has  ahvays  been  confined  to  the  police 
exclusively. 

205.  Always? — Always. 

206.  Are  there  any  cases,  in  which  a  woman  has 
denied  it,  and  has  offered  to  bring  proof  to  rebut  the 
evidence  of  the  police?- — There  are  cases. 

207.  And  I  suppose  she  has  a  rigiit  to  do  so  ? — She 
has  the  fullest  right  to  have  all  the  evidence  she  can 
bring. 

208.  Are  there  any  cases  in  which  the  prosecution 
has  failed  ? — Speaking  from  memory,  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  a  single  case  in  which  a  prosecution 
has  entirely  failed  ;  in  which,  that  is  to  say,  a  magistrate 
has  seen  fit  to  refuse  an  order. 


209.  You  say  "  entirely  ;"  has  there  been  any  case 
in  which  it  has  partially  failed,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
cases  partially  ? — I  have  some  recollection  of  a  case 
where  a  magistrate  postponed  giving  an  order  for 
further  evidence  to  be  produced  ;  I  think  I  recollect  a 
case  of  that  kind. 

210.  But  he  has  always  given  it  at  last  ? — I  do  not 
know  in  this  case  whether  further  evidence  was 
brought,  this  particular  case  ;  I  mean  the  woman 
might  have  gone  away  in  the  meanwhile. 

211.  Then  there  have  been  cases  that  have  not  been 
prosecuted  to  obtaining  the  order  for  which  the  appli- 
cation was  originally  made  ? — I  do  not  recollect  more 
than  that  one. 

212.  You  say  that  no  complaints  whatever  have 
been  made  in  Plymouth  and  Devonport ;  do  you  mean 
to  say  of  the  large  number  of  women  who  have  been 
induced  to  make  these  voluntary  submissions,  none  of 
them  have  turned  round  and  said  that  pressed  by  the 
police  they  have  made  submissions  they  would  rather 
not  have  made  ;  no  complaint  in  any  shape  in  the 
newspapers,  or  any  other  shape,  regarding  those  cases 
in  these  towns  ? — There  have  been  a  great  many  state- 
ments which  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  a 
great  many  statements  made  at  meetings  in  the  three 
towns,  but  they  have  not  been  complaints  brought 
forward  against  the  police  as  complaints  Avould  be 
made,  and  should  be  made  by  any  person  who  felt 
himself  aggrieved  at  anything  the  police  had  done. 

213.  You  mean  no  formal  complaints  have  been 
registered  before  any  local  tribunal,  or  before  the 
police  authorities  ? — No  formal  complaint  has  ever 
been  made  to  the  police  authorities. 

214.  No  formal  complaint  of  any  kind  has  ever 
been  made  to  the  police,  to  yourself,  or  anybody  above 
you  ?  —No. 

215.  With  regard  to  the  large  reduction  of  the 
number  of  women,  in  your  opinion,  have  the  greater 
proportion  of  those  women  who  have  ceased  to  be 
borne  on  the  rolls  been  reformed,  or  frightened  away 
by  the  stringency  of  the  Act  ? — They  have  been  taken 
off  our  register  from  a  variety  of  causes. 

216.  I  suppose  the  causes  principally  are  to  be  di- 
vided into  these  two ;  those  who  have  ceased  to  prac- 
tice prostitution,  and  those  who  have  removed  them- 
selves, having  been  frightened  away  by  the  operation 
of  the  Act.  I  ask  you  which  of  those  you  think  the 
most  potent  cause  in  the  reduction  of  the  number  ? — 
There  are  documents  here  on  the  spot  which  will 
show  the  cause  of  every  individual  woman's  removal  ; 
a  great  number  get  married,  and  a  number  become 
reformed  and  go  to  the  places  where  such  women  are 
received. 

217.  But  do  you  know  that  a  large  number  have 
gone  to  ply  their  trade  elsewhere,  because  the  strin- 
gency was  so  great  in  Devonpoi't  that  they  thought  it 
expedient  to  remove  ? — There  are  cases  of  that  kind, 
but  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  number. 

218.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
cannot  give  an  opinion  whether  immorality  amongst 
men  is  diminished,  or  do  you  give  an  opinion  dis- 
tinctly that  the  number  of  cases  has  not  been  dimi- 
nished ?  —  I  do  not  give  an  opinion  as  to  its  not 
having  been  diminished,  I  have  already  stated  that 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  women  is  calculated 
to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  immorality. 

219.  I  ask  whether  as'a  matter  of  fact,  dealing  with 
what  is  going  on  in  Devonport  and  these  other  towns, 
you  believe  the  men  are  more  or  less  immoral  than 
they  were  ? — I  cannot  express  any  opinion  on  that 
subject. 

220.  Have  you  any  i-eason  to  suppose  that  men  are 
induced  to  practise  immorality  more  from  the  greater 
safety  afforded  them  from  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  at  all. 

221.  This  is  a  question  I  should  hke  you  to  pay  some 
attention  to,  because  it  is  a  case  which  I  ha^  e  heard  with 
regard  to  the  British  soldiers  and  saOors,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  there  might  be  something  in  it.  Have 
you  found  soldiers  and  sailors  have  any  dislike  to  practise 
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immonility  with  these  registered  and  marked  women 
which  they  would  not  have  with  not  registered  and 
not  marked  women.  I  mean  have  they  a  dislike  to 
this  regulated  prostitution  wlien  ihey  would  not  have 
the  same  dislike  to  free  prostitution  ;  does  the  British 
soldier  and  sailor  have  a  dislike  to  doing  this  sort  of 
thing  under  rule,  law,  and  regulation  ? — I  have  not 
met  with  any  evidence  bearing  on  that  point  eitlier  on 
one  side  or  the  other, 

222.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
sailors  express  a  dislike  to  this  system  of  regulated  and 
badged  prostitution  as  it  were  ? — I  have  never  heard 
any  opinion  expressed  against  it  by  any  man  in  the 
army  or  navv,  nor  have  T  ever  heard  an  opinion 
expressed  against  it. 

223.  Then  I  think  you  expressed  a  very  decided 
opinion  that  there  is  no  secret  prostitution,  is  that  sf)  ? 
— I  do  not  believe  in  its  existence  to  any  extent.  Of 
course  such  a  thing  may  exist  in  secret,  and  secret 
things  are  not  known,  but  I  beheve  that  the  eiibrts  of 
the  police  are  such  that  they  Avould  discover  anything 
of  the  nature  of  what  is  understood  to  be  clandestine 
prostitution.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  thing  that  would 
or  could  escape  them. 

224.  You  do  not  think  the  diminution  of  prostitu- 
tion with  regular  prostitutes  is  attended  with  any 
increase  of  fornication  with  women  not  regular 
prostitutes  ? — Not  for  a  moment  do  I  think  so.  I 
think  women,  who  are  not  prostitutes,  are  less  in- 
clined to  practise  clandestine  prostitution  on  account 
of  the  dangers  they  incur  of  coming  into  the  hands  of 
the  police. 

225.  Are  tlicse  figures  which  you  have  prepared 
solely  by  the  special  police,  whose  business  it  is  to 
deal  with  the  matter  ? — Solely. 

226.  Are  not  those  police  in  the  position  of  men 
whose  credit  depends  on  the  reduction  of  prostitution  ; 
are  they  not  men  who  have  an  esprit  de  corps  in 
showing  favourable  returns,  as  the  ordinary  police  do 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  thefts  ? — I  am  bound  to 
say  that  their  credit  in  the  first  instance  consists  in 
their  truthfulness.  If  any  were  found  making  a  mis- 
statement, or  any  inaccuracy  were  discovered,  I 
believe  their  responsibility  would  then  be  greater 
than  under  any  other  circumstances. 

227.  But  still  do  the  special  poHce  to  'a  certain 
extent  consider  that  they  have  answered  their  purpose 
and  deserve  credit  by  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
prostitutes  in  the  same  sense  as  the  ordinary  police 
believe  they  deserve  credit  for  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  thieves  ? — I  may  say  I  .have  nc  doubt 
there  is  a  feeling  of  gratification  in  the  minds  of 
police  at  seeing  these  results  accompanying  their 
efforts,  but  they  would  not  feel  their  stations  Avere  at 
stake  were  those  ends  not  answered.  And  1  may  say 
there  are  no  rewards  attendant  on  such  results  being 
obtained  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

228.  As  to  the  return  of  1,770  in  1865,  and  the 
return  of  579  in  December  1870,  do  you  believe  those 
are  equally  strict  and  trustworthy,  or  must  you 
to  some  extent  modify  them  by  the  consideration 
that  the  1865  return  was  made  in  a  looser  way  as 
you  have  explained,  that  is  to  say,  the  police  put  down 
I'roiu  observation  any  woman  they  considered  to  be 
a  prostitute,  while  in  1870  you  have  put  down  only 
any  women  you  found  you  could  bring  under  the  Acts. 
Is  it  not  the  case  that  one  is  a  looser  return  than  the 
other  ? — One  must  necessarily,  under  the  circumstances 
it  was  made,  be  a  looser  return.  The  579  Avomen  are 
now  actually  under  the  Acts. 

229.  Do  not  you  think  it  might  happen  if  a  return 
was  made  on  the  same  loose  principle  as  that  of  1865, 
there  might  be  some  women,  more  or  less,  in  addition 
to  the  579  who  would  have  been  in  that  loose  Avay 
put  down  as  prostitutes  under  the  old  system,  while 
now  you  are  obliged  to  bring  them  strictly  under  the 
Acts,  they  are  not  put  down  as  prostitutes  ? — I  do  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  figures  would  vary 
but  whether  the  figures,  if  taken  now  in  the  way  they 
wer^  taken  in  1865,  would  be  moie  or  less  I  cannot  say. 
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230.  {Dr.  Paget.)  Allow  me  to  extend  that  last  FIRST  DkY 
question.    You  have  stated  the  number  of  prostitutes   

in  September  1866  was  1,123,  and  the  number  of       ^I>'-  H'- 
prostitutes  in  December  1870  was  579.     Was  the  ^y^hcfurd. 
evidence  on  Avhich  you  judged  the  women  to  be    14  c„c.  i87o 

prostitutes  in  September  1866  substantially  the  same  

or  different  from  that  on  which  you  judged  the  women 
to  be  prostitutes  in  December  1870  ? — The  evidence 
has  been  always  the  same,  and  the  care  taken  always 
the  same. 

231.  Was  your  judgment  as  to  Avhat  constituted  a 
brothel  the  same  substantially  at  these  four  different 
periods  ? — The  same. 

232.  The  last  figures  you  gave  Avere  in  the  enlarged 
area  ;  at  Avhat  time  Avas  the  area  enlarged  ? — The 
enlargement  of  the  area  Avill  afi'ect  it  in  the  most 
trifling  degree  possible,  because  it  represents  but  five 
more  Avomen  and  two  more  brothels. 

233.  {Mr.  R.  Apj)lefjartJi.)  With  regard  to  the 
voluntary  submission,  I  presume  that  many  of  these 
girls  cannot  Avrite  ? — 'They  cannot,,  and  Avill  not  in 
some  cases. 

234.  As  a  matter  of  course  it  is  necessary  then  that 
tlu^y  should  have  the  forms  filled  in  for  them  ? — Yes. 

235.  I  see  under  the  14th  clause  of  this  Act  of 
Parliament  they  may  sign  a  A'oluntary  submission  for 
examination  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year. 
Can  you  tell  me  how,  as  a  rule,  the  forms  are  filled  up  ; 
is  it  one,  or  two,  or  12  months  ? — As  a  rule  for  one 
year. 

236.  Under  the  head  of  definition  of  prostitutes  you 
stated  that  any  information  you  received  from  soldiers 
and  sailors  was  one  course  that  decided  you  in  your 
pi'oceedings,  and  you  have  further  said  you  are  glad 
to  receive  information  from  anyone  'i — We  are  open 
to  receiV'C  information. 

237.  Can  you  tell  me  in  how  many  cases  you  have 
receiA'ed  information  from  civilians  ? — I  cannot ;  they 
may  do  it  by  letter  dropped  in  the  box  at  the  station. 

238.  My  special  point  Avas  this :  the  information 
you  received  from  soldiers  and  sailors  as  to  having 
been  diseased  by  these  girls;  canyon  tell  me  Avhether 
any  civilians  have  communicated  with  you  to  that 
effect  ? — Civilians  have  communicated ;  they  do  com- 
municate. 

239.  Has  it  been  anonymously  or  otherAvise  ?— - 
Both. 

240.  Have  you  taken  any  pains  to  ascertain  Avh'ether 
the  information  so  received  was  AA^orth  anything  ? — It 
is  never  acted  upon  until  there  are  some  grounds  to 
believe  it  to  be  genuine.  In  fact,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  it  is  the  last  and  least  thing  to  go  on. 

241.  Yow  say  that  the  operation  (  f  these  Acts  has 
been  attended  Avith  a  greatly  decreased  number  of  pros- 
titutes, and  likeAvise  Avith  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of 
poA'erty  amongst  them.  It  appears  then  thai  the  Acts 
have  limited  the  supply,  and  on  account  of  the  greater 
number  that  have  recourse  to  these  girls  they  carry  on 
a  kind  of  roaring  trade  as  you  may  term  it.  Can  you 
tell  us  what  the  probable  increase  in  the  male  popu- 
lation of  the  three  towns  has  been  since  the  Acts  have 
been  in  operation  ? — I  cannot.  I  can  speak  of  what  f 
believe  to  be  the  population  now  ;  the  population  is 
increasing  in  some  small  degree ;  I  cannot  speak  to 
the  exact  numbers.  It  has  increased  during  the  period 
the  Acts  haAO  been  in  opei'ation,  and  it  is  noAv  about 
160,000. 

242.  One  can  easily  suppose  that  the  male  popu- 
lation is  much  larger  noAV  than  before  the  passing  of 
these  Acts  ? — As  I  believe  it  to  be  graduallv  increas- 
ing,  it  is  in  some  degree  larger,  no  doubt. 

243.  With  regard  to  the  A'oluntary  submission  I 
should  have  asked  you,  though  you  call  it  voluntary, 
there  is  really  a  threat  of  an  appearance  before  the 
magistrates  if  these  girls  refuse  to  sigu  it? — The 
alternative  is  there,  it  is  not  in  the  Avay  ot  a  threat. 

244.  Tell  us  how  you  can  call  it  a  voluntary  sab- 
mission  if  the  woman  on  refusing  to  sign  is  to  be  taken 
before  the  magistrates  ? — It  is  the  title  given  it  by  the 
Act. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


riRST  DAY.      24c).  You  expressed  an  opinion  of  your  disbelief  of 

  systematic  prostitution  being  carried  on  to  any  extent 

-w^i  Y'a      ^°  ^  secret  manner  ? — I  do  entirely  disbelieve  it. 
Wah^d.         246.  In  the  three  towns  ?— Yes. 
14  Dec.  1870.       247.  It  would  appear  that  only  those  three  are  the 

 exception  ? — I  have  not  referred  to  other  towns,  but  I 

certainly  sliould  think  they  form  an  exception  to  other 
towns  where  these  Acts  are  not  in  operation,  because 
of  the  results  that  have  attended  the  operation  of 
the  Acts  here. 

248.  I  presume  that  a  great  amount  of  prostitution 
is  carried  on  in  private  houses  which  you  could  not 
call  brothels  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

249.  Do  yon  suppose  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  Plymouth  ? — I  believe  not  ;  I  believe  at  the  pre- 
sent time  it  is  entirely  dissimilar  from  London  in 
respect  to  prostitution. 

250.  With  regard  to  the  great  decrease  in  the 
number  of  brotliels,  has  not  the  Bawdy  House  Act 
been  in  force  concurrently  with  the  provisions  of 
these  Acts? — I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with 
the  local  Acts  of  Parliament  of  that  part,  I  am 
with  the  metropolitan  Acts,  but  not  the  local  Acts  of 
the  neighbourhood  I  do  duty  in  ;  but  they  have  put 
their  laws  in  operation  against  brothels  and  bad  houses 
concurrently  with  our  operations,  and  which  I  have 
already  stated  I  have  no  doubt  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Disease  Act  in  making 
these  places  and  these  people  known  to  the  police. 

251.  Of  course  you  see  the  manifest  unfairness  of 
claiming  exclusively  for  the  operation  of  this  Act  the 
credit  of  the  gi-eat  reduction  when  the  common  law 
has  been  put  in  operation  ? — I  do  not  regard  it  as  ex- 
clusively claimed.  It  is  i-epresented  under  the  column 
of  reduction  of  the  number  of  brothels  necessarily,  but 
it  is  not  claimed  exclusively  for  the  Acts  as  being 
occasioned  by  them. 

252.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  prosecutions 
which  have  taken  place  under  the  36th  clause  of  the 
Act  which  gives  magistrates  power  to  punish  those 
Avho  keep  diseased  girls  in  the  house  ? — It  could  be 
obtained  on  the  spot.  In  several  cases  punishments 
have  been  inflicted,  but  I  cannot  teU  the  number.  In 
several  cases  the  brothel  keepers  have  been  punished 
by  the  magistrates,  and  in  one  recent  case  of  permitting 
a  diseased  prostitute  to  be  in  her  house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prostitution.    It  is  a  very  important  clause. 

253.  Have  you  no  local  regulations  against  public 
solicitation  ? — I  believe  there  are,  but  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  local  police  regulations,  or  the  laAV 
which  they  carry  out. 

254.  But  surely,  if  there  were  local  regulations 
directed  against  public  solicitation,  from  your  position 
you  should  know  of  it  ? — It  is  a  matter  that  does  not 
concern  me  in  my  position.  My  attention  is  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  metropolitan  police,  and  I  keep 
clear  of  all  else  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  clashing 
with  the  local  forces.  My  force  keeps  entirely  separate 
from  them  in  their  duties,  which  are  clearly  defined, 
each  of  them,  and  we  keep  clear  of  each  other. 

255.  Are  the  Acts  popular  amongst  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  that  whether  they  ai-e  or 
not,  as  I  have  not  heard  an  opinion  expressed  for  or 
against  the  Acts. 

256.  On  the  part  of  the  civilians  ? — I  have  not  heard 
an  opinion  expressed  to  me  by  civilians  ;  there  are 
those  we  recognise  as  persons  not  in  favour  of  the 
Acts  always  expressing  their  opinion  both  in  public 
and  private  agninst  the  Acts  as  there  are  others  in 
favour  of  them,  but  they  are  persons  whom  the  Acts 
do  not  personally  alFect.  I  have  never  heard  an 
opinion  expressed  by  anyone  whom  the  Acts  personally 
affected,  either  male  or  female. 

257.  You  spoke  of  many  of  the  girls  getting 
married  ? — They  do. 

258.  Have  you  heard  of  any  objection  to  a  man  marry- 
ing a  girl  ticketed  as  a  prostitute  ? — I  hardly  recognise 
the  term.  Such  a  case  could  not  occur  in  the  way 
the  Acts  are  administered  ;  we  are  only  too  glad  for  the 
girls  to  cease  prostitution  and  get  married  or  do  any- 


thing else  ;  we  rejoice  to  hear  that  a  woman  is  going  to 
be  married,  and  we  allow  her  to  absent  herself  until 
we  have  seen  whether  she  is  married  or  not. 

259.  (Mr.  Mundella.')  I  think  you  said  there  are 
one  inspector,  one  sergeant,  and  nine  constables  em- 
ployed in  carrying  out  this  Act  ? — Yes. 

260.  And  that  the  local  police  are  not  employed  in 
any  way,  not  even  in  giving  information  ? — No. 

261.  And  you  believe  that  since  1865  the  number 
of  brothels  has  been  reduced  from  356  to  124  ? — Yes. 

262.  Did  I  understand  you  that  concurrently  with 
the  puttiug  into  operation  of  this  Act  the  common 
law  had  been  enforced  in  these  three  towns  against 
brothels  ? — It  has. 

263.  There  has  been  an  imoad  made  on  the 
brothels  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that,  but  I  know  latterly, 
for  the  last  year,  I  should  think,  speaking  from  recol- 
lection, proceedings  have  been  taken  against  brothels 
by  the  local  police,  and  some  have  been  closed  in  con- 
sequence of  such  proceedings. 

264.  Y''ou  say  that  prostitutes  have  been  reduced 
fi-om  1,770  to  579.  Do  you  believe  those  figures  to  be 
correct  ? — I  beheve  them  to  be  correct. 

265.  Were  no  proceedings  taken  against  the  brothels 
previously  to  last  year  ? — There  have  been,  no  doubt, 
but  to  what  extent  I  cannot  say  ;  but  it  has  come  more 
particularly  under  my  notice  last  year,  and  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  there  has  been  more  activity 
in  that  direction  than  formerly. 

266.  Y''ou  say  that  solicitation  has  practically 
ceased  in  these  three  towns.  Did  you  not  say  that 
there  had  ceased  to  be  any  solicitation  in  these  three 
towns  ? — I  cannot  say  that  there  has  ceased  to  be  any 
solicitation,  but  compared  with  the  former  state  of 
things  

267.  I  thought  your  answer  was  direct,  that  solici- 
tation had  positively  ceased  in  these  three  towns  ? 
— I  say  comparatively  ceased.  I  was  going  to  say, 
the  grounds  on  which  I  made  that  statement  were, 
judging  by  the  opinions  of  others  and  my  own  per- 
sonal experience.  I  pass  through  the  town  at  all 
hours  di'cssed  in  plain  clothes,  and  certainly  not 
known  by  the  women,  in  the  night,  and  I  see  little 
and  personally  meet  with  none,  whereas  at  other  places 
I  have  had  to  go  to  I  find  quite  a  different  state  of 
things  in  that  particular. 

268.  Then  why  is  it  that  solicitation  has  so  dimi- 
nished as  almost  to  cease  in  these  three  towns  and  has 
not  in  any  other  place  ? — I  think  that  on  considera- 
tion an  explanation  might  be  afforded  of  that  from 
the  different  statements  that  have  been  made;  One  of 
those,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  since 
the  time  when  prostitutes  were  so  numerous  and  their 
condition  so  miserable.  That  was  a  state  of  things  to 
increase  and  to  conduce  to  the  subject  in  question — 
solicitation  in  the  streets — and  calculated  to  cause  it  to 
a  great  degree,  but  now  the  prostitutes  have  become 
fewer  and  better  off.  The  decrease  in  the  numbers, 
combined  with  the  improvement  in  their  circumstances, 
is  calculated  to  have  the  effect  which  I  named,  the 
doing  away,  comparatively,  with  street  solicitation 
and  reducing  that  public  nuisance. 

269.  Formerly  the  supply  was  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  and  now  it  is  less  than  the  demand  ? — I  think 
people  now  who  wish  to  consort  with  prostitutes  have 
to  seek  the  prostitutes  instead  of  the  prostitutes 
having  to  seek  them. 

270.  Does  that  account  for  this  extinction  or  dimi- 
nution of  solicitation  ? — Within  myself  I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  goes  towards  accounting  for 
that. 

271.  Have  there  been  no  steps  taken  to  prevent 
solicitation  since  these  Acts  have  come  into  force  ? — I 
believe,  from  the  information  I  possess  on  the  subject, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local  police  to  prevent  solici- 
tation. I  have  no  doubt  they  do  so  as  far  as  lies  in 
their  power — I  have  no  reason  to  say  but  what  they 
do  so,  and  have  always  done  so. 

272.  But  you  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  metropolitan 
police  also  ? — Oh  no  ;  in  the  metropolis,  yes. 
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27-3.  Is  it  not  equally  the  duty  of  the  metropolitan 
police  at  Devonport  ? — It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  metro- 
politan police  in  Devonport  at  all. 

274.  It  has  not  had  the  same  effect,  has  it  ? — The 
Metropolitan  Police  Act  does  not  extend  to  Devonport. 
They  have  local  Acts  of  their  own. 

275.  You  say  that  formerly  the  women  were  starv- 
ing, and  now  that  is  not  the  case  ? — Now  that  is  not 
the  case. 

276.  Explain  to  the  Commission  what  has  been  the 
effect  of  these  Acts  on  the  habits  and  character  of  the 
women  ? — The  effect  of  the  Acts  with  regard  to  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  women  is,  that  the  Avomen 
before  the  Acts,  or  at  the  time  when  they  came  into 
operation,  were  in  the  most  miserable  and  abandoned 
condition.  They  were  herded  together  in  miserable 
apartments  iu  large  numbers  ;  they  were  without 
food,  and  they  were  without  clothing,  and  they  were? 
covered  with  dirt  and  vermin. 

277.  The  women  formerly  were  starAdug,  dirty,  and 
repidsive  ? — Yes. 

278.  And  in  filthy  brothels  ?— In  filthy  brothels. 

279.  And  now  they  are  cleanly  and  more  attractive, 
and  have  better  food  ? — Comparatively  well  clothed 
and  well  fed,  and  live  in  decent  places,  and  are  cer- 
talinly  now,  as  a  rule,  I  should  say,  in  their  persons 
cleaner  than  the  class  of  honest  people  from  which 
they  come. 

280.  Do  you  think  all  this  is  calculated  to  diminish 
immorality  on  the  part  of  the  sailors  and  soldiers,  or 
to  increase  it  ? — I  do  not  think  those  things  are  calcu- 
lated to  diminish  it,  but,  as  I  have  stated,  I  think 
the  decrease  of  the  women  is. 

281.  But  the  cleaner  and  more  attractive  state  of 
the  women,  and  the  orderly  mode  in  which  the  thing 
is  conducted,  would  rather  tend,  would  it  not,  to 
increase  the  immorality  of  men  ? — I  do  not  personally 
think  so.  I  have  an  opinion  of  my  own  on  that  sub- 
ject, that  if  a  man  has  an  inclination  to  commit  sin  he 
does  not  care  whether  it  is  in  a  dirty  place  or  a  clean. 
■  282.  You  said  you  believed  that  the  1,770  was  the 
right  number  at  the  commencement  of  your  investi- 
gations in  1865.  Were  the  names  and  addresses  of 
those  1,770  women  taken,  or  were  they  merely  counted 
and  a  report  sent  iu  by  your  officers  to  the  best  of 
your  knowledge  and  belief  ? — I  have  stated  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  number  of  women  at  or  about 
that  time  were  taken,  and  are  now  here  and  will  be 
produced. 

283.  Of  the  whole  1,770  ?— No;  at  or  about  that 
time,  whether  that  return  is  of  the  1,770  or  r<.  return 
of  a  smaller  number  after,  I  cannot  speak  from 
memory. 

284.  You  stated  that  you  had  frequently  had  state- 
ments sent  to  you  that  men  had  contracted  disease 
from  women.  On  the  other  hand,  have  you  known 
statements  made  that  women  have  contracted  disease 
from  men  ? — Personally  no  such  have  come  to  my 
knowledge. 

285.  When  women  are  found  diseased  they  do  not 
state  how  they  receive  it  ?— I  have  not  been  informed 
of  such. 

286.  When  vessels  come  into  Plymouth  is  not  it 
frequently  found  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
men  are  diseased,  coming  in  sometimes  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  sometimes  from  other  parts  ? — 
That  I  cannot  speak  to,  because  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  doctors. 

:  287.  You  have  no  knowledge  or  opinion  about 
that  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  number  of  men 
found  diseased.  We  know  the  number  under  treatment 
in  hospital ;  we  have  the  returns  of  them. 

288.  But  have  you  reason  to  believe  that  consider- 
able numbers  of  soldiers  are  diseased  who  never  go  into 
the  hospital,  but  treat  themselves  or  go  to  chemist's 
shops  to  be  treated  ? — I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
bearing  on  that  subject.  I  have  heard  such  is  the  case. 

289.  Men  who  do  not  like  to  go  into  the  hospital, 
who  do  not  like  to  confess  their  diseases  and  go  to  be 
treated  privately  ? — So  far  as  I  know,  men  would 
rather  be  cured  out  of  hospital  than  in  a  hospital. 


the 

all  the  instructions  are  through 


290.  That  is  as  a  rule  ? — So  far  as  I  am  aware. 

291.  {Mr.  Campbell.)   You  say  you  had  received 
some  instructions  from  the  Admiralty,  and  from 
War  Office  also  ?— No 
the  commissioners  of  police 

292.  Have  you  those  instructions  Avith  you  ? — I  do 
not  know ;  there  are  various  orders  brought  here. 

293.  Have  you  the  whole  instructions  received  from 
the  Admiralty  through  the  commissioners  of  police  or 
other  sources  with  you  ? — No  ;  we  receive  no  instruc- 
tions from  any  source  but  the  commissioners,  I  am 
not  justified  in  taking  an  order  from  any  person  except 
the  commissioner. 

294.  Have  you  the  whole  of  the  instructions  you 
received  with  you  ? — No,  because  some  are  in  print, 
and  pasted  up  on  boards.  It  was  my  intention  that 
everything  should  be  brought,  but  some  being  printed 
and  pasted  on  boards  they  could  not  be  torn  down, 
and  a  board  is  an  inconvenient  thing  to  bring.  One 
of  those  that  came  out  last  was  an  extract  from  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  be  put  up  at  the  examination 
stations  for  all  Avomen  to  see  and  understand  the  law. 
I  suppose  that  was  by  the  wish  of  the  Admiralty  ; 
that  is  the  conclusion  I  airived  at. 

295.  Have  you  ever  had  other  instructions  as  to  the 
mode  of  carrying  out  the  Act  from  the  commissioners 
of  police  ? — Yes,  we  have  frequently  instructions. 
These  {producing  them)  are  those  I  referred  to. 

296.  You  say  you  received  no  complaints  of  any 
abuse  of  power  by  the  police  ? — Not  one  myself. 

297.  Have  any  of  the  police  working  in  your  dis- 
trict been  removed  ? — Not  one. 

298.  Or  punished  ? — Nor  punished. 

299.  When  the  women  come  out  of  hospital  are 
they  at  once  sent  home  to  their  friends,  or  what  be- 
comes of  them  ?  Do  they  recommence  prostitution  and 
re-appear  in  your  register,  or  are  they  sent  home  to 
their  friends  ? — Wheii  the  women  come  out  of  hos- 
pital the  Act  requires  that  if  they  are  brought  from  a 
distance,  such  as  Dartmouth,  for  example,  they  shall 
be  sent  back  by  us  ;  but  as  the  greater  number  belong 
to  the  three  towns,  when  they  come  out  of  hospital 
they  are  at  the  time  they  come  out  of  the  hospital  not 
under  our  obsei-vation ;  they  go  where  they  please, 
and  we  have  no  evidence, 

300.  You  have  to  re-discover  them  ? — We  have  to 
re-discover  them  as  though  it  were  a  new  case  in  every 
instance,  and  they  are  again  brought  under  the  Act. 

301.  Then  of  those  1,770,  if  1,100  have  been 
through  the  hospital,  they  are  erased  from  your 
register,  and  do  not  re-appear  until  you  detect  them  in 
prostitution  again  ? — When  they  come  out  of  the  hos- 
pital they  are  not  under  the  Act. 

302.  You  erase  them  from  the  list  of  prostitutes  ? 
— There  is  hardly  an  erasure  made,  because  there  is 
their  name  to  be  brought  forward  Avhen  they  come  on 
again,  but  practically  a  woman  really  and  truly  is  not 
under  the  Act  on  her  discharge  from  the  hospital. 

303.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  how  many  of  that 
1,770  ever  pass  through  the  hospital — I  cannot. 

304.  A  rough  idea ;  is  it  one-half  or  two-thirds,  or 
what  ? — It  must  be  understood  the  1,770  were  not 
even  under  the  Act. 

305.  There  were  1,770  when  you  commenced 
putting  the  Act  into  operation  ?i — Yes. 

306.  Since  that  time  you  have  had  a  great  number 
pass  through  the  hospitals.  What  proportion  of  that 
1,770  has  ever  gone  through  ? — I  cannot  say. 

307.  Do  you  think  a  fourth  of  thera,  or  half  of 
them  ? — I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  prostitutes  there  are  now  have  passed  through  the 
hospital. 

308.  Do  you  know  how  many  have  passed  through 
the  hospital  from  the  first  operation  of  these  Acts  in 
these  three  towns?  —  I  believe  that  amongst  the 
records  and  returns  we  have  brought  here  we  shall 
find  one  that  will  show  how  many  have  passed  through 
the  hospitals. 

309.  Then  when  the  woman  comes  out  of  the  hos- 
pital she  is  supposed  to  be  a  respectable  woman,  and 
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FIRST  DAY,   no  longer  a  prostitute  ?— She  is  no  longer  under  the 
  Act. 

Mr.  W.  Until  you  have  some  evidence  to  show  that 

Wakefcrd.  entered  on  her  former  career  slie  no  longer 

U  Dec.  1870.    °PP«^^'-s       yo"'-  1'^*^        prostitutes  in  this  570  ?- 

  Practically  it  is  very  simple,  but  theoretically  it  is 

very  difficult  to  express.  Women  generally,  Ave  tind, 
principally  go  back  direct  to  the  place  they  come 
from,  to  the  very  house  where  they  may  be  fouud 
directly  afterwards,  the  very  brothel  they  left,  and 
there  is  not  a  moment  elapses,  so  to  speak,  between 
their  leaving  the  hospital  and  their  coming  on  the 
register  again,  but  every  woman  must  sign  a  new 
submission. 

311.  She  is  registered  again  as  soon  as  she  leaves 
the  hospital  and  goes  back  to  the  brothel  ? — Quite  so. 

312.  And  she  is  re-examined  immediately? — Re- 
examined as  soon  after  as  possible. 

313.  The  Act  says  that  every  woman  shall  on  her 
discharge  from  the  hospital  be  sent  to  the  place  of 
her  residence,  if  she  so  desires,  free  of  expense  ? — I 
have  already  said  so. 

314.  Do  you  send  many  home  ? — There  are  few 
that  come  from  a  distance;  as  there  are  few  residing  at 
the  exterior  parts  of  the  district. 

315.  As  a  rule,  do  the  women  when  they  come  out 
of  hospital  go  directly  back  to  the  brothels  ? — As  a 
rule  they  do. 

316.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  this  large 
diminution  of  prostitution  ;  1  cannot  see  how  you 
make  the  two  things  agree  ? — Women  ceasing  pro- 
stitution are  not  confined  to  those  leaving  the  hospital, 
out  it  also  exists  among  those  that  are  out  of  hospital, 
away  from  the  hospital  ;  they  at  the  same  time  are 
getting  married,  and  ceasing  prostitution  without 
reference  to  the  hospital. 

317.  Do  the  women  show  any  dislike  to  being 
examined  ? — I  have  never  seen  anything  to  evidence 
that  they  did. 

318.  Do  they  go  away  to  avoid  it  ? — 1  believe  they 
do  not,  only  when  advised, 

319.  And  this  increased  comfort  and  better  clothing 
is  the  result  of  a  better  trade  in  prostitution  ? — I 
believe  it  is.  Allow  me  to  qualify  that  by  saying 
that  the  cleanliness  and  clothing  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  women  being  required  to  pass  through 
the  streets  in  daytime  to  attend  the  examinations. 
The  state  in  which  they  were  originally  rendered  them 
quite  unfit  to  appear  in  the  streets  by  daylight,  and 
the  police  have  had  to  borrow  clothing  for  them,  to 
convey  them  up  for  examination,  they  having  to  pass 
through  the  streets  in  daytime  to  be  subjected  to  an 
examination.  They  through  that  have  come  to  be 
clean  and  decent  in  their  appearance  ;  it  has  had  the 
effect,  and  the  gi-eatest  eflTect,  of  producing  that, 
independently  of  any  increase  in  their  trade  and  in 
their  means. 

320.  Do  the  constables  employed  under  this  Act 
generally  wear  plain  clothes  ? — Always  plain  clothes, 

321.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  such  constables  are 
found  to  solicit  women  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing,  and  were  I  to  hear  of  such  a  thing  I  should 
investigate  it  to  the  uttermost,  and  if  I  found  it  to  be 
the  truth  the  constable  would  have  to  put  up  Avith  the 
consequences,    I  would  not  shield  him  for  a  moment, 

322.  You  speak  of  so  many  being  reformed  ;  is  that 
reformation  the  result  of  instraction  and  of  the  good 
influence  under  which  they  are  brought  at  the  hospital  ? 
— I  believe  that  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it,  I  believe  that  the  women  who  are  under  the  pro- 
visions of  these  Acts  are  both  in  hospital  and  out  of 
hospital  when  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  police, 
being  dealt  with  by  men  of  respectability,  and  honesty 
and  of  good  principle.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  themselves  husbands  and  fathers,  and  who 
cannot  but  give  them  good  advice,  and  feel  an  interest 
in  their  giving  up  a  life  of  sin  and  wickedness. 

,  323.  You  think  that  in  consequence  of  the  good 

advice  and  good  influences  brought  to  bear  on  them  in 
the  hospital  ? — Yes,  on  every  hand. 


324.  And  they  become  reformed  ? — I  believe  it  has 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

325.  How  do  you  account  for  their,  as  you  said  just 
now,  in  almost  every  instance,  going  back  to  brothels. 
You  answered  my  question  a  few  minutes  ago  as  to 
Avhat  became  of  the  women  by  saying  that  they  went 
back,  in  most  instances,  to  the  brothels  they  came 
from  ? — In  most  instances  ;  but  you  will  remember  the 
number  of  cases  of  reformation  bears  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  number  of  women  in  the  district, 
and  the  times  of  their  passing  through  the  hospital ; 
but  a  few  on  each  occasion  going  in  another  direction 
would  fully  account  for  the  number  of  those  reforma- 
tions, admitting  at  the  same  time  that  the  greater  part, 
or,  as  a  rule,  all  return  to  their  former  life. 

326.  In  every  return  you  make  there  is  a  decreased 
number  of  prostitutes  ? — It  is  so. 

327.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  decrease  will 
continue  to  go  on  or  do  you  believe  that  it  has  reached 
its  minimum  ? — I  believe  it  will  continue  until  it  has 
reached  certainly  a  point.  Where  that  point  is  I  do 
not  know,  as  it  is  still  going  on.  I  believe  the  point  is 
not  reached. 

328.  When  a  woman  signs  the  voluntary  submission 
under  the  17th  section  of  the  Act,  for  what  period  do 
you  generally  fill  up  the  form  ? — One  year. 

329.  When  the  Act  says  the  Avoman  may  choose 
any  other  period  less  than  12  months,  how  is  it  that 
you  choose  to  fill  it  up  for  the  year  ?  The  Act  says, 
'•  Any  womau  in  any  jilace  to  Avhich  this  Act  applies 
"  may  voluntarily,  by  a  submission  in  writing  signed 
"  by  her  in  the  presence  of  and  attested  by  the  super- 
"  intendent  of  police,  subject  herself  to  a  periodical 
"  medical  examination  under  this  Act  for  any  period 
"  not  exceeding  one  year."  Hoav  is  it  you  ahvays  fill 
up  for  the  longest  period  you  can  ? — If  the  Avoman 
expresses  no  objection  Ave  should  give  a  preference  to 
its  being  a  long  period, 

330.  Is  it  ever  explained  to  her  that  she  might  only 
fill  it  up  for  a  month  or  three  months  — I  cannot  say 
that  Avomen  are  invited  to  fill  it  up  for  a  shorter 
period, 

331.  Are  they  invited  to  fill  it  up  for  the  longest  ? 
— They  are  iuA'ited  to  fill  it  up  for  the  longest  period. 

332.  But  they  are  not  told  that  they  may  fill  it  up 
for  a  shorter  period.  You  induce  them  to  fill  it  up 
for  12  months  — I  invite  them. 

333.  Well,  it  is  under  th6  general  pressure  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  magistrate  — The  alternative  of 
appearing. 

334.  Is  not  that  rather  an  excess  of  your  duty  ? — 
It  does  not  exceed  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

335.  The  Act  says  there  distinctly  that  the  woman 
may  voluntarily,  by  a  submission  in  writing  signed 

"  by  her  in  the  presence  of  and  attested  by  the  super- 
"  intendent  of  police,  subject  herself  to  a  periodical  ex- 
"  amination  under  this  Act  for  any  period  not  exceed- 
"  ing  one  year."  It  is  voluntary.  You  tell  the 
Avoman  she  must  fill  it  up  for  the  year  ? — We  cannot 
do  that  ;  that  Avould  be  illegal.  Women  have  been 
brought  under  submission  for  a  less  period. 

336.  You  always  fill  it  up  for  a  year  ? — That  is  the 
inspector. 

337.  Then  ask  the  womau  to  sign  it  ? — Yes, 

338.  In  these  returns  that  are  made  of  the  number 
of  Avomen,  ai'e  they  all  verified  in  any  way.  For  in- 
stance, the  return  of  579  Avomen  and  124  brothels, 
Avho  collects  them  in  the  first  instance  and  who  verifies 
them  ? — They  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  police 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

339.  Do  you  know  yourself  that  there  is  this  limited 
number  of  brothels  now  124,  have  you  teen  instru- 
mental in  making  up  that  return  ? — I  have  not  ;  I 
make  it  fi'om  the  reports  the  men  make  to  me  through 
the  inspector, 

340.  The  diminished  number  of  houses,  and  that 
the  gross  total  is  124  now  ? — Yes, 

241.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  that  of  your 
own  knowledge  ? — Not  of  my  own  knowledge, 
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342.  When  tlie  woman  makes  her  voluntary  sub- 
mission it  is  to  be  attested  by  the  superintendent  of 
police  ? — Yes. 

343.  Or  by  the  inspector  of  police  ? — Yes. 

344.  Do  you  necessarily  know  anything  about  the 
woman  when  she  makes  that  attestation,  or  do  yon 
submit  it  to  her  from  what  your  ofiicer  states  ? — This 
is  done  by  the  inspectoi-,  who  immediately  carries  out 
these  Acts.  Me  is  always  present  at  a  certain  place 
at  a  certain  time  to  attest  these  submissions,  or  to  take 
the  submission  of  any  woman  to  bring  her  luuler  the 
Acts.  No  one  else  lias  anything  to  do  with  it  but 
myself.  A  polic  constable  has  no  authority  to  take 
part  in  it. 

345.  Do  you  think  tliat  di'inking  by  women  in  gin 
palaces  and  places  where  drink  is  sold  has  decreasied 
in  these  towns  ?— I  believe  it  h.as.  I  believe  that  the 
increase  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  with  regard  to 
clothing  and  lodging  among  the  women  leads  at  the 
same  time  to  a  decrease  in  their  drinking  habits. 

3 16.  Plas  there  been  any  decrease  then  of  these  gin 
shops  and  places  the  women  I'esort  to  in  these  towns 
so  fai'  as  you  are  aware  'i — There  has  been  a  great 
decrease  in  the  number  of  public-houses  and  beer- 
shops,  but  I  may  say  that  that  was  causc<l  

347.  Ba'  the  operation  of  the  two  Acts  of  18G8  and 
1869  ?— Yes. 

348.  {Mr.  Buxto)i.~)  With  respect  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's last  question,  even  if  the  police  had  exercised 
their  imagination  in  some  degree  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  women  in  1865,  the  number  of  brothels  must 
have  been  obtained,  must  not  it,  by  actual  counting  ? — 
Quite  so  :  imagination  has  not  been  exercised  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  brothels. 

349.  And  the  reduction  of  tlie  number  of  brothels 
has  gone  on  pari  passu  with  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  Avomen,  in  cacli  case  about  two-thirds,  has 
it  not  ? — Exactly. 

350.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  brothels 
and  the  number  of  women,  thei'e  are  nine  policemen 
engaged,  are  there  not  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

351.  Has  each  policeman  a  district  ? — lie  has  ;  that 
is  some  districts  have  more  than  one  man  ;  but  the 
policemen  are  divided  into  districts  apportioned  otT. 

352.  Is  it  a  reduction  in  all  of  them,  or  nearly  all 
of  them,  or  only  in  one  or  two  districts  ? — It  seems 
about  equal,  the  reduction  in  each  part  of  the  district, 
so  far  as  I  am  informed. 

353.  So  that  this  apparent  reduction  is  indicated  by 
these  statistics.  If  it  was  owing  to  any  disposition 
of  the  police  to  make  out  a  good  case,  there  niust  have 
been  a  conspiracy  amongst  these  difierent  police  in 
the  different  districts,  all  of  them,  to  represent  the 
same  thing  by  annual  reduction  of  a  number.  I 
mean  to  say  that  as  the  reduction  takes  place  both  in 
the  brothels  and  in  the  women,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  different  police  in  different  districts,  in 
all  of  them  there  is  a  simultaneous  reduction,  if  there 
really  is  not  a  reduction,  if  it  is  only  that  the  police 
try  to  give  a  favourable  report,  there  must  be  some 
collusion  among  them,  in  order  to  produce  that  appa- 
rent result  ? — There  must  be,  they  must  all  agree 
together  to  do  it. 

354.  I  want  you  to  explain  how  it  is  that  this 
system  should  have  reduced  the  number  of  prostitutes 
and  the  brothels — what  the  process  is  by  which  this 
system  has  produced  that  result  ? — I  think  the  great 
part  of  the  statement  that  I  have  made  has  been  to 
that  effect,  showing  how  the  Act  operates,  and  conse- 
quently how  it  has  reduced  the  numbers. 

355.  I  have  not  noticed  that  question  put  to  you 
definitely  ?— I  may  say  that  it  affects  it  in  two  main 
modes,  one  of  those  is  to  effect  the  reformation  of  the 
women  in  one  way  and  another,  or  the  retirement  of 
women  from  prostitution  or  the  district,  and  the  other 
way  in  which  it  operates  is  to  prevent  an  accession  of 
fresh  women  from  the  ranks  of  the  respectable  in  the 
district,  or  from  other  districts,  into  the  number  of 
the  positively  immoral. 

356.  Kespectable  women  who  might  otherwise  fall 


into  those  ways  of  life  thoughtlessly  are  restrained  FIRST 

from  doing  so  by  the  reflection  that  it  might  involve   

them  in  these  results,  that  they  might  have  to  go 

before  a  magistrate,  or  at  any  rate,  that  they  would  a^iorc 

have  to  submit  to  periodical  examination  ?— I  believe       -Q^a  i8 

it  ciinnot  be  carried  on  with  privacy  for  any  length  of  

time. 

357.  My  question  was,  I  understand  you  to  say  thatre- 
spectable  women  who  might,  were  there  no  such  system 
at  work,  thoughtlessly  fall  into  vice,  are  restrained  from 
doing  so  by  the  retlection  that  if  they  became  prosti- 
tutes it  might  involve  them  in  a  system  of  examina- 
tion and  so  forth,  from  which  respectable  women 
looking  forward  to  it  might  be  disposed  to  shrink  ? — 
Tliat  is  entirely  the  case  ;  and  in  addition  to  that  I 
may  mention  that  Avomen  going  to  brothels  for  the 
tii-st  time,  and  being  met  there  by  the  police,  very 
often  very  yoimg  and  inexperienced  girls,  there  is  an 
opportunity  afforded  of  their  being  cautioned  as  to 
tlie  nature  of  the  place  they  are  in,  and  the  con- 
sequences Avhicli  will  attend  it,  and  of  their  being 
advised  to  return  to  the  situations  which  perhaps 
they  have  left,  or  to  the  places  from  which  they 
have  come,  to  secure  themselves  against  going  on 
to  become  what  they  must  if  they  remain  there, 
which  has  a  great  deterring  effect  with  regard  to  keep- 
ing the  ranks  of  prostitutes  from  being  recruited. 

358.  Are  there  returns  of  the  number  of  those  who, 
after  leaving  the  hospital,  have  not  gone  back  to  the 
brothels  but  have  gone  elsewhere  in  Devonport  ? — 
A\  have  I'eturns  of  every  woman,  in  every  case  that 
occurs  of  a  woman  going  elsewhere  than  back  to 
biothcls. 

359.  We  shall  have  those  presented  to  us  ? — Yes. 
We  have  weekly  returns  made,  and  the  name  of  every 
woman  is  given,  and  what  becomes  of  her. 

360.  Have  you  any  proof  that  either  form  of  disease 
has  been  materially  lessened  by  the  working  of  this 
system.''  —  That  is  purely  a  medical  question. 

361.  Supposing  any  woman  not  a  prostitute  were 
called  upon  by  the  police  to  submit  to  an  examination, 
would  there  be  any  authority  to  which  she  could  appeal 
that  would  restrain  the  police  from  further  action 
without  her  having  to  go  to  a  magistrate.  Would  she 
have  an  opportunity  of  saving  herself  from  examina- 
tion without  having  to  go  before  a  magistrate.  Is  the 
magistrate,  in  fact,  the  only  reference  ? — Where  a 
woman  who  is  not  a  proper  person  to  bring  under  the 
Acts  is  interfered  with  in  any  way  by  the  police,  or 
asked  to  attend  for  examination,  or  to  sign  a  voluntarily 
submission,  the  police  in  her  case  would  misconduct 
themselves,  and  she  would  have  every  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  remedy. 

362.  Without  its  coming  before  a  magistrate  at  all  ? 
— Every  opportunity. 

363.  [Rer.  F.  1).  Maurice^  I  think  I.understood 
you  that  you  did  not  consider  the  enlargement  of  the 
area  Avithin  which  these  Acts  operate  had  made  any 
sensible  difference  in  the  number  ? — It  is  the  smallest 
difference  conceiA'able,  but  five  more  women  now 
appear,  and  two  more  houses,  I  think,  on  the  list. 

364.  I  think  you  say  you  do  not  believe  in  clan- 
destine prostitution  ? — I  do  not  believe  in  the  existence 
of  it. 

365.  You  attribute  that  to  the  great  vigour  of  the 
police  in  bringing  the  women  under  the  operation  of 
the  Acts  ? — I  will  explain  why  I  speak  so  confidently 
on  that  particular  point,  and  that  is,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  woman  to  practice  clandestine  prosti- 
tution without  its  being  known  to  some  one,  and  the 
persons  that  would  most  certainly  become  informed  of 
it  are  the  prostitutes  themselves.  Now  there  is  a 
jealousy  on  their  part  of  any  persons  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  themselves,  or  who  act  immorally  being  exempt 
from  the  application  of  the  Acts  they  are  brought 
under,  and  they  are  consequently  so  many  policemen 
themselves,  with  regard  to  making  known  parties  who 
are  practising  clandestine  prostitution. 

366.  Do  you  consider  the  English  police  to  be  much 
more  vigorous  and  active  than  the  French,  because  we 
are  told  there  is  a  great  deal  of  clandestine  prostitution 
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FIRST  DAY.   in  France,  how  do  you  account  for  that  ? — It  has  not 

  escaped  my  attention  interested  as  I  am  in  the  subject, 

^-       and  personally  I  can  only  account  for  it  by  the  system 
Wakeford.  which  they  proceed.    I  do  not  account  for  the 

14  Dec  1870    difference  by  any  qualifications  of  the  men  themselves, 
,  ■   but  by  the  system  under  which  they  carry  out  their 

Jaws. 

367.  Would  you  explain  the  difference  of  the 
systems  ? — I  may  in  doing  so  make  a  mistake  with 
regard  to  what  the  French  law  actually  is,  there 
are  those  here  who  are  no  doubt  well  aware,  but  I  am 
given  to  understand  that  their  system  requires  some 
private  individual,  or  in  fact  more  than  one  to  come 
forward  and  give  evidence  against  a  woman  as  well 
as  the  police  before  she  can  be  brought  under  the  Act. 
Were  that  the  case  in  this  country,  I  consider  our 
success  would  be  as  little  as  that  of  the  French  police, 
for  I  do  not  think  any  private  individual  would  com<! 
forward  to  give  evidence  to  prove  that  a  woman  was 
fi  prostitute. 

368.  {Dr.  Bridges.)  I  think  you  said  that  there 
had  been  for  the  last  four  years  25  women  ap- 
pearing before  the  magistrates  ? — During  the  whole 
period  from  the  commencement  of  the  Acts  in  April 
1864. 

369.  Yes,  tlie  last  six'  years  ? — Allow  me  to  recall 
that.  I  beg  to  say  that  I  think,  though  it  was  not 
under  my  observation  in  the  first  instance,  the  Act  of 
1864  that  is  now  obsolete  requii-ed  every  woman  to  go 
before  a  magistrate,  the  short  period  that  it  was  in 
operation.  Allow  me  to  limit  that  answer  to  the  last 
Acts  of  1866  and  1869. 

370.  To  the  last  four  years  therefore  ? — Yes. 

371.  Since  the  Act  of  1866  ?— Since  the  Act  of 
1866. 

372.  Twenty-five  women  have  appeared  before  the 
magistrates? — 25  women  have  appeared  before  the 
magistrates. 

373.  How  do  you  account  for  the  very  small 
number  of  women  appearing  before  the  magistrates, 
so  very  small  as  compared  with  those  who  submit  to 
what  is  called  voluntary  ? — I  think  they  are  perfectly 
well  aware  within  themselves  that  it  can  be  proved 
ibey  are  prostitutes,  and  they  consider  it  unnecessary 
to  go  before  the  magistrate  for  that  to  be  done. 

374.  Now,  with  regard  to  those  25  cases,  have  any 
of  those  come  under  your  notice  ? — As  a  rule,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  thiit  rule  has  an  exception,  I  always 
attend,  when  there  are  cases  before  the  magistrates, 
personally. 

375.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  in 
those  particular  cases  ?  Was  evidence  produced  on 
both  sides,  or  was  it  simply  the  statement  of  the  in- 
spector, and  that  of  the  woman  ? — As  I  have  already 
said  evidence  is  gone  into  as  in  any  othei'  case  of  an 
offence  against  the  law. 

376.  I  mean,  were  witnesses  produced  ? — No  doubt 
witnesses  are  produced  and  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  magistrate,  that  the  woman  is  actually  a  pros- 
titute by  giving  evidence  as  to  some  act. 

377.  Is  every  one  of  those  cases  a  case  where  the 
examination  was  in  open  court  in  public  ? — It  was  not ; 
the  Act  of  Parliament  leaves  it  to  the  option  of  the 
woman  whether  the  case  shall  be  heard  in  open  court 
or  not  ;  or  rather,  I  think  the  wording  of  the  Act  is 
that  it  is  not  to  be  in  open  court  unless  the  woman  so 
desires. 

378.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  the  court  open  in 
these  cases  or  a  private  hearing  ? — It  was  a  private 
hearing  except  in  those  cases  where  the  woman  wished 
otherwise. 

379.  In  most  cases  it  was  private  ? — In  most  cases 
it  was  private.  When  I  say  most  cases  I  am  speaking 
from  memory.  I  could  not  say  whether  most  were 
private  or  most  were  not.  Some  were  both.  Many 
were  private.  I  know  some  were  in  open  court  at  the 
wish  of  the  woman  herself. 

380.  And  I  think  you  said  in  every  one  of  those 
cases  the  magistrate  had  decided  that  the  woman 
should  be  subjected  to  an  examination  ? — But  one  ; 
speaking  from  memory  I  said  but  one. 


381.  Then  on  another  point  you  gave  us  several 
classes  of  evidence  which  would  decide  you  to  believe 
that  the  wom.an  was  a  prostitute ;  you  mentioned,  for 
instance,  residence  in  a  brothel  as  one,  a  very  im- 
portant evidence ;  and  you  mentioned  as  another  head 
of  evidence  frequenting  places  where  prostitutes? 
resort.  What  kind  of  place  do  you  mean  ?  Of 
course  you  do  not  mean  brothels  in  that  case,  but  also 
some  other  kind  of  place  ;  what  other  kind  ? — It  does 
happen  that  there  are  certain  public-houses  which 
prostitutes  frequent. 

382.  Which  are  not  brothels  ? — Which  are  not 
brothels,  where  prostitutes  meet  together  to  drink. 
There  are  certain  streets  or  parts  of  streets  where 
prostitutes  walk,  and  other  places,  the  doors  of 
theatres  where  prostitutes  gather  together. 

383.  You  also  mentioned  as  another  head  association 
with  prostitutes  ;  by  that  I  suppose  you  mean  a 
woman  being  seen  walking  in  the  street  with  a  person 
who  was  known  and  recognized  as  a  common  pros- 
titute ? — And  seeming  at  the  same  time  one  Avith  that 
woman,  mixing  up  with  that  woman  as  one  of  her 
own  class. 

384.  Would  you  consider  the  fact  of  her  frequent- 
ing one  of  those  houses  not  brothels,  coupled  with  her 
liaviug  been  seen  walking  in  the  street  with  a  pros- 
titute, and  perhaps  coupled  with  the  fact  that  you  had 
received  a  letter  from  some  civilian  to  say  that  such  a 
woman  was  one — are  those  three  things  together 
sufficient  to  go  before  a  magistrate  ? — I  should  no(^ 
feel  justified  after  I  was  informed  of  all  these  three 
things  uniting  in  one  woman  in  telling  the  police  unless 
they  had  a  certainty  in  themselves  to  proceed  with 
her  case. 

385.  You  mean  by  a  certainty  there  must  be  one  of 
the  other  facts  ? — There  must  be  a  very  great  cer- 
tainty when  all  those  facts  are  combined  ;  and  I  must 
say  it  does  occur,  and  there  is  some  anxiety  caused  by 
it,  that  women  are  not  hastily  brought  under  the 
Acts  on  account  of  the  want  of  that  confidence,  or 
until  that  confidence  is  obtained  with  regard  to  their 
being  actually  engaged  in  that  calling. 

386.  [Mr.  Hastirtgs.)  You  answered  a  question  put 
to  you  by  Mr.  Campbell  with  regard  to  the  magistrate 
before  whom  these  women  are  taken.  I  did  not  quite 
understand  the  answer,  and  want  it  made  clear.  You 
spoke  of  the  countv  magistrates  at  Stonehouse  as  one  ? 
—Yes. 

387.  I  suppose  it  is  a  petty  sessions  ? — It  is  called 
a  police  court.  It  is  attached  to  the  coimty  police 
station,  and  they  call  it,  locally,  the  police  court. 

388.  It  is  in  petty  sessions,  is  it  not  ? — I  may  say 
the  term  petty  sessions  is  not  applied  to  either  of  the 
courts  that  sit  in  the  three  towns  of  this  district. 

389.  Of  course  not  to  the  others,  because  those  are 
boroughs.  You  said  those  were  county  magistrates  ? 
— Quite  so. 

390.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  any  power  to 
sit  but  at  petty  sessions ;  however,  it  is  the  county 
magistrate  of  Stonehouse  ? — The  county  magistrate. 

391.  If  it  is  petty  sessions,  there  can  be  never  less 
than  two.  Do  they  ever  meet  there  less  than  two  at 
Stonehouse  Did  you  ever  see  a  county  magistrate  sit 
alone  at  Stonehouse  ? — I  never  attend  except  on  very 
rare  occasions  of  these  cases  occurring,  or  some  case  of 
Government  stores  being  brought  before  them.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  been  in  it  more  than  four  times. 

392.  Those  four  occasions,  how  many  have  there 
been  each  time  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  there 
has  been  always  more  than  one. 

393.  In  Plymouth  or  Devonport  ? — Often  a  number. 

394.  Did  you  ever  see  one  sitting  in  Plymouth  or 
Devonport  ?  Of  course  I  am  quite  aware  that  under 
the  Act  it  says,  "a  justice,"  and  no  doubt  a  justice 
could  sit  singly,  but  you  said  the  "  ordinary  tribunal  "  ? 
— I  have  seen  but  one  magistrate  sitting  on  an 
occasion. 

395.  Was  that  the  mayor  ? — Not  the  mayor. 

396.  Was  it  the  stipendiary  magistrate  ? — There 
was  no  stipendiary  magistrate  in  the  disti'ict. 
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397.  This  must  have  beeu  a  private  sitting  of  this 
one  magistrate.  I  understood  you  it  was  the  ordinary 
tribunal,  that  is  the  police  court — the  open  court  ? — 
The  case  in  which  the  single  magistrate  sat  was  at  the 
guildhall.  Plymouth. 

398.  You  mean  in  the  ordinary  court,  where  the 
magistrates  sit  to  try  the  cases  or  commit  for  trial 
those  that  are  brought  before  them  ? — -Quite  so. 

399.  You  say  some  of  those  cases  were  heard  in 
private.  That  being  so,  did  the  magistrates  present 
go  out  or  only  one  ;  was  the  court  clear,  or  did  they 
go  out  to  another  room  ? — Cases  have  been  heard  at 
the  Plymouth  Guildhall,  in  a  room  the  magistrates 
have  at  the  side  of  the  court,  a  private  room. 

400.  On  that  occasion,  did  all  the  magistrates 
sitting  go  into  this  private  room  and  hear  the  case,  or 
only  one.  You  were  present,  I  suppose  ? — I  was  ;  I 
am  trying  to  recollect  them.  They  are  of  such  ex- 
ceedingly rare  occurrence,  that  I  have  to  rake  up  my 
memory  to  remember  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
magistrates,  I  want  to  speak  with  strict  correctness, 
but  I  believe  in  the  cases  that  I  recollect,  that  were 
taken  in  that  private  room,  there  were  several 
magistrates  there  on  each  occasion. 

401.  You  were  asked  with  regard  to  how  you  knew 
the  number  of  brothels  in  1865.  Are  you  aware'  in 
every  town  in  the  kingdom  under  the  Judicial  Statistics 
Act  a  superintendent  of  police  is  bound  to  make  a 
return,  aud  they  are  published  every  year  in  a  return 
called  the  Judicial  Statistics.  You  do  not  know 
that  ? — It  has  not  come  within  my  province.  I  have 
separated  from  the  metropolis  during  the  whole  time 
those  Acts  have  been  in  existence. 

402.  (  Chairman.)  You  said  that  the  result  of  those 
Acts  has  been  that  not  only  has  the  number  of  pros- 
titutes decreased,  but  the  condition  of  the  women  who 
still  pursue  the  trade  has  greatly  improved  ? — It  is  so. 

403.  Is  that  improvement  in  address  and  bodily 
condition  accompanied  by  improvement  of  their  lan- 
guage ?  —  It  is  in  a  veiy  marked  degree — in  an 
exceedingly  marked  degree. 

404.  And  yet  notwithstanding  those  improvements 
they  still  associate  with  common  soldiers  and  sailors  ? 
— They  do  so ;  that  is  a  certain  class  of  women. 
Among  the  number  of  women  that  belong  to  the  dis- 
trict there  is  a  class  that  will  not  associate  with 
common  soldiers  and  sailors ;  there  is  a  class  that  will 
only  associate  with  a  superior  class  of  men. 

405.  Then  although  there  has  been  this  reduction 
in  the  number  of  public  prostitutes,  you  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  there  has  been  any  diminution  in  indulgence 
on  the  part  of  soldiers  and  sailors  ? — I  cannot  speak 
to  that,  as  I  do  not  know  that  thei'e  is. 

406.  Y^ou  know  nothing  about  that  ?  —  I  know 
nothing  about  that. 

407.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  there  is  any 
improvement  in  the  morals  of  these  men  ? — No,  I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  either  one  way  or  the 
other. 

408.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  return  of  the 
number  of  prostitutes  at  the  time  the  Acts  first  came 
into  operation,  and  you  said  thei'e  were  at  that  time, 
April  1865,  1,770.  I  think  you  admitted  that  was 
necessarily  rather  a  loose  calculation  ? — It  was  a  loose 
calculation  necessarily. 

409.  But  when  you  come  to  December  1866,  when 
the  Acts  have  been  in  operation  a  year  and  a  half,  do 
you  mean  to  apply  the  same  observation  to  the  return 
of  the  1,123  prostitutes  ;  was  that  a  loose  calculation, 
or  was  it  an  ascertained  one  ? — All  the  calculations 
made  before  the  examination  of  common  women  com- 
menced, when  every  woman  was  consequently  brought 
on  the  register,  were  necessarily  less  reliable  than 
those  that  have  been  made  since. 

410.  The  question  I  meant  to  put  to  you  was  this, 
that  inasmuch  as  the  calculation  of  the  number  of 
prostitutes  before  the  Act,  1,770,  was  comparatively 
loose  and  inaccurate,  the  calculation  of  the  number  a 
year  and  a  half  afterwards  was  comparatively  accurate 
and  correct,  is  that  so  ?— The  periodical  calculations 
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possess  the  correctness  still.    It  is  more  of  the  cha-   

racter  of  the  first  than  the  last.  Mr.  W. 

411.  Then  what  do  you  say  about  the  subsequent  Wakeford. 
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were  no  doubt  given  more  and  more  periect  with  _____ 

regard  to  certain  correctness,  but  as  to  whether  the 

whole  of  that  800  were  actually  brought  under  the 

provisions  of  the  Act  or  not,  I  cannot  speak  to  from 

memory.     It  can  be  obtained  by  referring  to  the 

books. 

412.  Then  I  will  not  pursue  the  question  ;  now  with 
regard  to  brothels ;  you  have  been  asked  what  you 
consider  to  constitute  a  brothel.  I  presume  the  same 
evidence  which  is  necessary  to  satisfy  a  court  of 
justice  as  to  the  existence  of  a  brothel,  would  be 
suliicientto  satisfy  a  policeman  ;  a  place  where  women 
and  men  resort  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  suggested  that  they  resorted 
there  for  any  other  purpose.  If  a  house  to  which  . 
men  and  women  resort,  and  notoriously  resort,  was 
under  the  observation  of  the  police,  they  would  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  house  was  a  brothel,  would 
they,  or  would  they  not,  or  what  evidence  do  they 
require  ? — A-s  in  the  case  of  the  woman,  they  would 
require  particular  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  house. 
They  would  take  steps  to  ascertain  by  whom  the  house 
was  kept,  the  character  of  the  person  keeping  it,  and 
the  arrangements  of  the  house,  and  to  gain  as  much 
knowledge  as  possible  of  what  took  place  there, 
before  they  would  decide  upon  whether  it  was  a 
brothel  or  not. 

413.  Art  many  of  these  brothels  likewise  beer- 
houses ? — That  was  the  case  in  many  instances  before 
the  period  when  the  licenses  of  a  number  were  stopped 
for  that  reason  ;  that  is,  the  licensing  day  before  last. 

414.  You  have  said  that  solicitation  in  the  streets 
has  gradually  decreased  and  almost  disappeared.  Do 
you  attribute  that  to  the  terror  of  the  police  since  the 
new  Acts  ? — I  have  stated  that  it  is  attributable  in 
my  opinion,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  women.  At  first  there  were  so  many, 
and  they  were  in  such  a  state  of  want,  that  it  was 
calculated,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  a  tendency  to  cause . 
this  practice. 

415.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  the  women 
withdrew  themselves  from  the  streets  for  fear  of  being 
subjected  to  examination  ? — In  one  case,  I  believe  so  ; 
that  is  the  case  of  a  woman  who  is  diseased,  and  who 
wishes  to  avoid  examination,  in  order  that  she  shall 
not  be  sent  into  hospital.  I  believe  then,  under  those 
circumstances,  she  uses  every  means  to  keep  herself 
out  of  sight  of  the  police,  and  to  defeat  their  efforts 
to  have  her  placed  in  the  hospital. 

416.  When  a  woman  is  discharged  cured  from  the 
hospital,  does  she  remain  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  police  or  do  you  let  her  go  about  her  business  ? — 
She  goes  about  her  business. 

417.  And  in  order  to  come  under  the  operations  of 
the  Acts  she  must  be  subject  to  a  fresh  report  ? — She 
must ;  a  fresh  submission. 

418.  I  believe  it  is  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
strong  expression  of  public  opinion  in  Devonport  and 
Plymouth  against  these  Acts  ? — There  has. 

419.  Has  that  state  of  feeling  ever  resulted  in 
charges  being  made  against  the  police,  specific  charges 
of  misconduct  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  ?— 
Specific  charges  have  been  made  in  the  newspapers. 
When  I  say  "  specific  charges,"  specific  in  a  degree. 
There  has  been  an  absence  of  names. 

420.  Did  those  charges  result  in  any  proceedings 
before  the  magistrates  ? — Not  one  that  I  recollect. 
Those  charges  in  one  instance  resulted  in  an  inquiry 
being  instituted  into  their  truth  ;  an  inquiry  that  was 
conducted  at  the  "Duke  of  Cornwall "  Hotel,  some 
months  ago,  and  that  was  the  only  case  in  which  they 
resulted  in  anything. 

421.  Has  any  communication  been  made  from  the 
head  office  here  in  consequence  of  those  statements  in 
public  prints  ?=I  have  been  requested  to  report  the 
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particulars  of  the  cases  to  which  those  statements 
referred. 

422.  And  you  investigated  them  accordingly  ? — I 
did. 

423.  With  what  result  ?_Tliat  with  regard  to  all 
the  parts  of  those  statements  which  implied  miscon- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  police,  they  v.'ero  entirely 
untrue. 

424.  {General  Peel.)  The  witness  certainly  uncon- 
sciously cast  reflections  on  a  body  of  men  when  he 
said  that  the  evidence  of  a  soldier  could  not  be  relied 
on.  I  take  for  granted,  that  the  evidence  he  alludes 
to  was  not  voluntarily  given,  bnt  was  extracted  from 
the  soldiers  by  questions  put  to  them  when  tliey  were 
in  hospital,  to  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  some  answer  or  other  ? — j\Iy  reply  I  trust  will 
not  convey  the  impression  that  1  would  consider  that 
body  of  men  unworthy  of  credit  in  any  respect  what- 
ever, for  my  opinion  is  entirely  opposite,  but  owing  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  that  information  is 
obtained,  I  believe  untruths  are  told,  and  they  are  told 
for  purposes  also.  A  man  may  have  a  desire  to 
screen  a  woman,  and  for  that  purpose  he  may  refuse 
in  one  case  to  tell  us  the  name  of  any  Avomau  what  - 
ever. In  another  case,  he  may  give  a  description  of 
some  woman  that  is  not  the  woman  who  actually  im- 
parted the  disease.  In  another  case,  he  might  make 
a  mistake  in  the  woman, — he  might  not  really  know 
who  the  woman  was,  and  therefore,  for  all  those 
reasons,  we  cannot  place  full  ^credit  on  their  testi- 
mony. 

425.  {Mr.  Campbell.)  The  witness  has  stated  that  all 
prostitutes  are  brought  under  the  Act,  and  also  stated 
that  he  believes  there  is  no  clandestine  prostitution, 
but  he  told  us  that  he  would  not  consider  a  woman 
kept  by  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  a  prostitute  in  the  sense  of 
the  Act.  I  want  to  bring  it  out  more  clearly  whether 
what  he  has  called  private,  as  distinguishable  from 
public  prostitution,  and  also  distinguishable  from  clan- 
destine prostitution,  that  is  to  say  immorality,  or  the 
occasional  going  with  men,  does  or  does  not  render 
the  woman  liable  to  be  treated  by  you  as  a  prosti- 
tute ? — We  consider  a  woman  living  with  but  one 
man  to  be  the  same,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  as 

A(^ourned  till  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


though  she  were  married.  If  she  goes  with  more 
than  one  man,  however,  occasionally,  we  then  regard 
her  as  in  some  degree  a  prostitute. 

426.  But  do  you  bring  her  under  the  operation  of 
the  Act,  thfit  is  the  point.  I  want  to  know  if  you 
suppose  a  woman  is  not  a  public  and  professional 
prostitute,  but  occasionally  conunits  la])ses  with  men, 
how  do  you  treat  her  ? — A  woman  committing  lapses 
with  men  is  very  different  from  living  with  a  man  in 
an  unmarried  state  ;  very  different.  A  Avoman  living 
with  one  man  unmarried  is,  wo  consider,  the  same  in 
all  respects  as  if  they  were  husband  and  wife,  and  we 
siiould  not  in  any  respect  interfere  with  them  any 
more.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  occasionally  com- 
mitting herself  with  men,  if  we  were  to  be  acquainted 
with  it,  we  should,  being  governed  by  circumstances, 
endeavour  to  bring  her  under  the  Act. 

427.  Take  the  case,  supposing  you  are  told,  "  Here 
"  is  a  servant- maid  and  we  believe  that  she  is  no 
'•  l)etter  than  she  should  be ;  we  believe  she  was 
"  intimate  with  a  sailor  hist  month,  and  has  been  in- 
"  timate  with  a  soldier  this  month,"  would  you  bring 
such  a  woman  under  the  Act  ? — We  should  not,  as  we 
do  not  go  by  what  we  are  told ;  we  should  need  to  see 
after  the  woman. 

428.  But  supposing  you  fully  beheved  that  she 
was  no  better  than  she  should  be,  not  a  public  prosti- 
tute, but  doing  Avhat  she  ought  not  now  and  then, 
sometimes  wiih  a  soldier  and  sometimes  with  a  sailor? 
— We  should  nefed  to  be  really  informed  ;  wc  never 
toucli  doubtful  cases. 

429.  {Sir  J.  S.  Trelawny.)  Do  I  understand  you 
require  many  concurrent  reasons  before  you  consider 
you  are  entitled  to  take  the  case  up  ? — Just  so. 

4o0.  You  require  strictly  three  or  four  grounds 
before  proceeding  ? — Yes. 

431.  {Sir  IV.  C.  James.)  I  suppose  a  woman  to  be 
under  suspicion  some  little  time  beibre  you  bring  her 
under  the  operation  of  the  Act  ? — She  "is  for  months 
in  some  cases  the  object  of  suspicion. 

432.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  case  of  Ellen 
Martin,  who  was  examined  in  March  last  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  case. 
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PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  General  Peel. 

Sir  J.  S.  Trelaavnt,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  W.  C.  James,  Bart. 

Vice- Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 

Charles  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

A.  J.  Mundella,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Peter  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P, 
The  Rev.  F,  D.  Maurice. 
J.  H.  Bridges,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Geo.  Edward  Paget,  Esq.,  M.D. 
George  Campbell,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 
G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F,R,C,S. 
Mr.  Robert  Applegarth. 


Silas  Rundell  Anniss  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  foUoAvs 
an  inspector  of  the 


433.  {Chairman.')   Are  you 
metropolitan  police  ? — I  am. 

434.  Were  you  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  at  Devonport  from  their 
commencement  ? — Y''es. 

435.  What  date  was  that?— The  1st  April  1865, 

436.  What  instructions  did  you  receive  ?  —  To 
ascertain  the  number  of  prostitutes  and  to  take  care 
to  get  those  diseased  into  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital. 

437.  Were  those  instructions  in  Avriting  ? — I  think 
not.  I  think  they  were  received  verbally  from  my 
superintendent. 


438.  NoAv  will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  steps 
you  took  in  pursuance  of  those  instructions — My 
first  step  was  to  ascertain  the  number  of  diseased  men 
in  the  various  hospitals,  the  naval,  military,  and  also 
the  marine  infirmary, 

439.  When  you  speak  of  men,  you  mean  soldiers 
and  sailors  ? — I  do. 

440.  Exclusively  ? — Including  marines. 

441.  What  Avas  the  result  of  that  inquiry  ? — I  found 
a  very  large  number  of  men  in  the  hospitals  suffering 
from  venereal  disease. 
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442.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  the  numbers  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  know  the  number  who  were  then  in 
the  hospital,  a  very  large  number,  certainly. 

443.  From  whom  did  you  receive  that  information 
as  to  the  number  of  diseased  men  ? — I  saw  the  cliiefs 
of  the  medical  department,  and  had  every  assistance 
in  going  through  t!ie  wards,  and  saw  the  men 
individually. 

444.  After  you  had  ascertained  the  number  of  men 
in  the  hospital,  what  did  you  do  next  ? — My  next 
point  was  to  visit  the  brothels  and  select  a  few  of  the 
women  suspected  of  having  communicated  syphilis, 
and  request  them  to  attend  for  examination  at  tire 
Royal  Albert  Hospital. 

445.  Had  you  had  any  previous  acquaintance  with 
Devonport  ? — I  had. 

446.  Then  did  you  know  where  to  go  when  yoa 
went  in  search  of  brothels  ? — Yes. 

447.  In  what  capacity  had  you  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  Devonport? — As  a  police  officer. 

448.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  local  police  there  ? 
—I  was  17  years  ago,  but  from  1859  I  was  attached 
to  the  detective  branch,  and  had,  in  fact,  the  charge 
of  the  detective  police  in  the  port  belonging  to  the 
Devonport  division.  Those  duties  included  the  ap- 
prehension of  stragglers  and  deserters  from  the  navy 
and  marines. 

449.  When  did  you  receive  notice  to  enter  on  your 
duties  from  the  metropolitan  police  ? — The  28th 
March  1865. 

450.  Then  from  your  previous  knowledge  of  Devon- 
port,  you  knew  where  to  find  the  brothels 't — I  did. 

451.  How  many  brothels  are  there  in  Devonport  ? 
— 124  at  the  present  time. 

452.  How  many  did  you  visit  when  you  first  were 
charged  Avith  this  duty  ? — I  only  visited  a  few.  You 
are  keeping  to  the  point  of  the  1st  April  ? 

453.  Yes. — Only  a  few,  to  see  the  women  informed 
against  by  men  in  the  hospitals  as  having  communi- 
cated venereal  disease  to  them.  I  had  previously 
visited  these  houses  to  ascertain  the  number  of  prosti- 
tutes. On  this  occasion  I  saw  a  few  of  the  women 
reported,  and  requested  them  to  be  in  readiness  to  see 
the  sm'geon. 

454.  Then  you  had  previously  ascertained  the 
number  of  beds  the  hospitals  provided? — I  had  pre- 
viously ascertained  the  number  of  brothels  and  pro- 
stitute.s  in  the  district.  Nearly  two  years  before  that 
I  was  directed  to  ascertain  their  number. 

455.  Then  you  visited  the  brothels,  and  found 
women  who  were  there  before  ? — Yes,  and  requested 
15  to  attend  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital. 

456.  How  did  you  know  they  were  diseased  ? — I 
did  not  know  it  before  they  were  examined.  I  went 
from  the  information  I  received  at  the  hospitals,  and 
at  that  time  only  took  those  indications  which  showed 
syphilis  had  been  communicated,  and  in  every  case 
I  may  say,  I  had  three  or  four  informations  against 
the  same  woman. 

457.  Then  did  you  get  your  information  from  the 
men  as  to  the  women  who  had  diseased  them  ? — 
I  did. 

458.  Then  you  requested  the  women  to  submit  to 
an  examination  under  the  Act  ? — I  did. 

459.  Did  you  find  the  women  willing  or  unwilling 
to  submit  to  an  examination?  —  They  were  quite 
willing.  I  had  a  very  much  larger  number  than  we 
had  accommodation  for,  just  then  the  only  difficulty 
was  in  getting  the  worst  cases  brought  in. 

460.  Can  you  say  how  many  women  there  were 
on  the  first  occasion  submitted  to  examination? — 
There  were  27  beds.  A  few  of  them  were  occupied, 
but  the  beds  wei'e  all  filled  up  in  the  first  week.  The 
number  of  beds  we  had  at  the  first  was  27,  and  they 
were  all  full  as  fast  as  the  women  could  be  examined. 
We  had  six  or  seven  the  first  day  ;  a  few  each  day  after- 
wards, and  as  they  were  had  up  they  were  examined 
and  found  diseased.  I  may  say  that  every  woman 
brought  up  was  found  to  be  diseased  and  went  into  the 
hospital  for  some  months. 
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461.  Describe  when  you  first  went  to  a  brothel  for  SECOND 
ths  purpose  of  discovering  a  diseased  woman,  what  DAY. 

you  said  to  the  woman  ? — I  first  asked  to  see  a  cei  Lain   ■ 

woman  whom  I  wanted  to  see — "Jane  Jones,"  for  ^-^-^Ajmiss. 
i"st<'^"ce.  15  jg^^^ 

462.  What  did  you  say  to  "Jane  Jones"? — 1  in-   , 

formed  "  Jane  Jones  "  that  I  had  information  that  she 

had  communicated  venereal  disease  to  a  man  who  was 
in  the  hospital,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  attend  for  medical  examination. 

463.  Did  you  tell  her  under  what  authority  you 
required  her  to  do  that  ? — I  did. 

464.  Did  any  of  these  women  upon  your  so  in- 
forming them  make  any  objection  ?  —  Not  in  the 
slightest. 

465.  Were  they  v;illing  to  be  submitted  to  the 
examination  ?  Did  they  say  they  actually  desired  it  ? 
— Yes;  at  that  time  we  had  a  very  large  number  of 
applications  immediately  it  Avas  known,  and  the  brothel 
keepers  were  cautioned  immediately  of  the  penalties 
attached  to  allowing  a  diseased  prostitute  to  remain  in 
their  houses  for  prostitution,  and  all  the  prostitutes 
Avere  made  acquainted  Avith  the  fact  that  they  might 
go  into  a  hospital  and  have  treatment,  and  we  imme- 
diately got  a  large  number  of  applications,  so  large 
that  they  had  to  go  into  the  Avorkhouses  after  the  beds 
Avere  full. 

466.  Did  those  applications  come  from  women 
or  from  the  housekeepers  ?— From  the  prostitutes 
themselves. 

467.  Then  that  was  the  first  step  you  took  ? — It 
Avas. 

468.  How  many  men  have  you  under  your  orders 
engaged  in  this  duty  ?  —  At  that  time  I  had  two 
detective  Serjeants  Avho  assisted  me  occasionally,  but 
as  the  Avork  at  this  time  Avas  very  small  in  consequence 
of  the  limited  number  of  beds,  and  its  being  new  Avork, 
1  did  it  almost  entirely  myself,  visited  the  hospital* 
and  saw  the  Avomen  individually  before  they  attended, 
so  that  the  first  four  months  the  work  was  done  nearly 
all  by  myself. 

469.  You  describe  the  two  serjeants  as  detective 
Serjeants  ;  Avhat  Avas  their  duty  ? — To  look  after  the 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  that  is,  stolen  property  from 
the  naval  and  military  departments,  &c. 

470.  They  were  not  exclusiA'ely  engaged  then  in 
this  particular  service  ? — No,  they  were  not.  As  they 
Avere  in  plain  clothes,  they  were  called  in  to  assist  me 
if  I  required  any  assistance. 

471.  But  in  the  first  instance  you  did  the  work 
yourself  ? — I  did.  I  had  instructions  to  do  that,  to 
give  my  whole  time  to  it,  and  do  it  as  far  as  I  could 
myself. 

472.  You  stated  you  acted  on  the  information  of  the 
soldiers  in  looI?:ing  after  these  Avomen.  Did  the  sol- 
diers express  any  opinion  one  Avay  or  the  other  about 
this  ncAV  system  ? — I  never  entered  into  it  with  the 
soldiers  ;  it  is  a  subject  I  never  entered  into  with 
them.  I  merely  kept  to  the  point,  as,  "  Do  you  know 
"  the  person  Avho  has  communicated  this  disease  to 

you  ?  "  As  to  their  general  opinions,  or  what  they 
thought  of  it,  that  was  a  thing  I  ahvays  avoided  con- 
troversy about. 

473.  You  did  not  ask  them,  but  did  they  ever 
volunteer  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  any  expressions  at 
this  moment  on  either  point. 

474.  When  you  asked  a  diseased  soldier  or  sailor 
Avho  had  diseased  him,  did  he  readily  give  you  the 
information  ? — In  most  cases  they  Avould,  but  in  some 
cases  they  shoAved  reluctance. 

475.  In  some  cases  they  Avould  not  ? — I  do  not  knoAV 
I  ever  had  a  man  say  he  would  not,  but  it  Avas  much 
the  same  thing — he  said  he  did  not  know,  Avhen  I  had 
no  doubt  he  did. 

476.  Then  you  stated  in  the  first  instance  there  Avas 
only  very  limited  accommodation  in  the  hospitals  for 
the  reception  of  these  women  ? — Yes. 

477.  When  was  it  extended  ? — From  time  to  time. 
The  beds  were  made  up  to  37,  I  think,  in  about  a 
fortnight  from  the  time  we  commenced.  In  1866 
they  Avere  increased  to  62,  I  think,  and  so  they  were 
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^"7"  .  478.  Then  as  the   accommodation  gradually  in- 

M.  Anniss.  ^.^.^j^g^j^  ^^j.^  ^^^^  ^^^^  entirely  occupied  ?— Yes,  up 
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 '.   479.  In  what  hospital  was  this  ? — The  Royal  Albert 

Hospital  at  Devonport. 

480.  Is  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  the  only  hospital 
.it  Devonport  for  the  reception  of  these  cases  ? — Yes, 
for  the  Devonport  district. 

481.  How  many  hospitals  are  there  in  Devonport  ? — 
Only  one  as  a  civil  hospital.  We  are  not  speaking  of 
the  naval  and  militaiy  hospitals,  I  presume  ? 

482.  No,  but  as  a  general  hospital  ? — As  a  general 
hospital  one,  and  that  is  divided  into  two  classes,  one- 
part  for  civil  patients  and  one  part  for  the  lock  ;  what 
we  call  the  civil  and  lock  sides.  It  is  known  by  those 
names. 

483.  Was  there  a  lock  side  to  the  Albert  Hospital 
before  these  Acts  came  into  operation  ? — There  was  a 
ward  open  for  the  reception  of  those  women  wiio 
would  go  by  themselves. 

484.  Who  voluntarily  applied  for  admission  ? — 
Yes. 

48o.  Before  these  Acts  ? — Yes,  before  these  Acts. 

486.  Then,  before  the  Acts,  were  the  lock  side 
wards  pretty  full  ? — I  can  only  speak  now  from  in- 
formation received.  I  understand  they  were  not.  J 
have  been  informed  so. 

487.  Then  the  voluntary  applications,  before  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  of  the  women  ivere  few  ? — 
Very  few,  and  those  that  did  left  at  their  will  in  case 
of  a  ship  coming  in  or  a  regiment  of  soldiers  coming 
into  the  port  ;  they  would  leave  whether  they  were 
diseased  or  not.  I  am  speaking  now  from  informa- 
tion of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  hospital  at  the 
time. 

488.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  military 
hospitals  ? — Yes,  I  know  them  well. 

489.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  diseased 
prostitutes  in  those  hospitals  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any. 

490.  Was  there  any  accommodation  for  them  ? — A  t 
that  time  there  was  no  accommodation  for  women. 

491.  Did  you  ascertain  when  you  first  went  down 
to  Devonport  in  April  1865,  how  many  prostitutes 
were  plying  their  trade  there  ? — Yes,  I  completed  an 
inquiry  in  December,  1863. 

492.  That  was  before  the  first  Act  ? — Before  any 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  was  passed.  I  did  not  know 
for  what  purpose  it  was.  I  was  instructed  to  be  very 
careful  to  ascertain  the  number  of  prostitutes  and 
brothels  in  the  three  towns. 

493.  In  pursuance  of  those  instructions  did  you 
first  of  all  ascertain  how  many  brothels  there  were  ? — 
Yes,  I  did. 

494.  How  many  were  there  ? — I  finished  that  in- 
quiry on  the  3ist  of  December;  at  least  I  made  up 
that  return  for  the  Inspecting  iSnperintendent. 

495.  Now,  can  you  give  us  the  number  of  brothels 
you  ascertained  there  were  in  December  1863  ? — Yes, 
386. 

496.  When  you  speak  of  brothels,  do  you  mean 
houses  resorted  to  by  soldiers,  sailors,  and  persons  of 
that  class  ? — I  mean  by  a  brothel  a  house  occupied  by 
prostitutes,  or  resorted  to  for  the  pui'pose  of  prostitu- 
tion. 

497.  By  all  classes  ? — By  all  classes  of  prostitutes. 

498.  Are  there  many  brothels  in  Devonport  resorted 
to  by  superior  classes  of  persons  ? — Not  in  Devonport. 

499.  You  have  given  us  the  number  of  386  brothels  ; 
are  you  speaking  of  the  three  towns  of  Plymouth, 
Devonport,  and  Stonehouse? — Yes. 

500.  And  no  other  district  ?— No  other  district. 
Those  were  my  instructions  ;  the  three  towns. 

501.  In  pursuance  of  those  strict  instructions  to  be 
accurate  in  your  inquiry,  are  you  in  a  position  to  say 
there  were  actually  386  brothels  at  that  time  in 
Devonport,  Plymouth,  and  Stonehouse  ? — Yes. 

502.  Now  can  you  give  us  some  information  as  to 
die  number  of  common  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 


503.  Are  you  still   at  December  1863  ?— I  am. 
At  that  time  there  were  1,960  pi-ostitutes. 

504.  Can  you  describe  how  you  ascertained  the 
fact  there  were  1,960  women  of  the  town  in  those 
three  places  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  I  took  n  district 
each  morning.  At  that  time,  I  had  charge  of  the  appre- 
hension of  stragglers  and  deserters,  having  under  mc 
six  men  employed  specially  for  that  purpose,  called  the 
water  police,  and  we  had  to  visit  all  these  houses  for 
the  apprehension  of  those  men,  and  I  took  the  number 
oi"  prostitutes  sleeping  in  each  house  on  a  particular 
night,  so  many  streets  each  day  until  I  had  gone 
througl;  the  tiiree  towns,  taking  the  number  of  women 
in  each  iiouse. 

505.  On  one  particular  night  ? — On  one  particular 
night. 

506.  You  state  that  the  mode  in  which  you  made 
your  inquiry  was  by  ascertaining  the  number  of 
prostitutes  who  slept  in  a  particular  brothel  on  one 
night  r — Yes. 

507.  Did  you  yourself  make  those  inquiries  or  were 
you  assisted  by  others  ? — I  made  the  inquiries  myself. 
I  always  had  a  constable  with  me,  but  stiU  I  made 
the  inquiries  through  tlie  three  towns  myself,  taking 
over  a  month  to  do  it. 

508.  How  many  brothels  did  you  take  in  one  day  ? 
— That  would  depend  on  the  district  I  had  to  go 
through.  Some  of  the  houses  were  small,  which  we 
could  get  through  much  quicker.    Some  were  large. 

509.  Take  Devonport? — Yes,  I  i-ecollect  that  I  did 
Devonport  in  two  days.    I  did  that  first. 

510.  Tell  us  how  many  brothels  there  were  in 
Devonport  itself  ? — I  can  by  referring  to  a  book  which 
I  have  here.  At  that  time  there  were  86  brothels  in 
Devonport. 

511.  And  you  ascertained  the  number  of  prostitutes 
in  those  86  brothels  in  two  days  ? — Yes. 

512.  Consecutive  days  ? — Yes. 

513.  From  what  information  did  you  satisfy  your- 
self that  a  brothel  contained  so  many  prostitutes  ? — 
By  seeing  the  brothel  keeper  and  asking  the  number 
who  lodged  there,  and  in  very  many  of  the  houses  by 
going  through  them. 

514.  Then  at  some  of  the  houses  you  saw  the 
women  with  your  own  eyes  ? — The  majority  of  them 
were  seen  by  me,  and  not  only  seen,  but  their  names 
were  asked  and  jotted  down.  As  it  was  done  quietly, 
I  not  knowing  what  it  was  for,  the  names  were  not  all 
taken,  but  in  many  cases  they  were. 

515.  Did  you  make  a  note  at  each  brothel  of  the 
number  of  women  you  ascertained  to  be  in  the  house  ? 
— I  did,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  I  made  up  the 
totals. 

516.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  were  then 
86  in  Devonport,  that  you  visited  those  brothels  on 
two  consecutive  days,  that  you  ascertained  chiefly  by 
personal  inspection  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  each 
house  and  partly  fi-om  information  of  the  brothel 
keepers  ? — Yes. 

517.  Can  you  give  us  the  aggregate  numbers  of 
prostitutes  you  found  in  those  two  days  in  those 
86  brothels  ?— Yes,  440. 

518.  What  was  the  greatest  number  you  found  in 
one  house  ? — In  Devonport,  I  think,  13  was  the  largest 
number  in  one  house. 

519.  Now  I  will  take  you  to  Plymouth.  What 
was  the  result  of  your  inquiry  in  Plymouth,  how 
many  brothels  were  there  in  Plymouth  at  that  time  ? 
— In  Plymouth  in  1863  there  were  250  brothels. 

520.  Did  you  personally  inspect  Plymouth  as  you 
did  Devonport? — I  did. 

521.  How  long  did  that  take  you  ? — It  took  me 
some  time,  rather  over  a  week,  I  think. 

522.  I  presume  you  took  the  houses  by  districts  in 
regular  order  ? — I  did,  by  taking  a  certain  district, 
taking  one  street  at  a  time,  making  good  my  work  as 
I  went. 

523.  How  many  women  were  there  in  Plymouth  ? — 
In  round  numbers  1,200. 
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'  524.  Have  you  any  reason  to  tliink  that  you 
counted  some  of  those  women  twice  over  ?  —  No, 
certainly  not. 

525.  That  a  woman,  i'or  instance,  you  had  counted 
at  the  beginning  of  a  week  in  one  district  might  have 
appeared  in  another  district  at  the  close  of  the  in- 
quiry ? — I  took  care  to  ascertain  where  changes  had 
been,  so  that  I  should  not  get  the  same  women  twice 
over  ;  every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against 
such  an  occurrence. 

526.  Then  when  you  say  at  the  close  of  1864  there 
were  1,200  prostitutes  in  Plymouth,  you  speak  to  the 
best  of  your  belief  on  the  subject  ? — Yes,  I  do,  after 
visiting  every  house  myself. 

527.  Now  go  to  Stonehouse  r* — In  East  Stonehouse 
there  were  50  brothels.  I  may  say,  in  regard  to  Ply- 
mouth, in  one  house  I  found  19  prostitutes,  and  in 
several  houses  I  found  15  and  16. 

528.  In  those  houses  where  you  found  a  large 
number  of  prostitutes,  were  they  larger  houses,  having 
more  accommodation  ? — They  were  large  houses,  but 
certainly  not  accommodation  for  such  a  number  at  one 
time. 

529.  Did  you  find  any  difference  in  the  quality  of 
prostitutes  in  Devonport  and  Plymouth,  or  were  they 
pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  women  — There  is  this 
difference  between  the  prostitutes  of  Plymouth  and  of 
Devonport :  in  Devonport  we  have  merely  one  class 
of  prostitutes,  in  Plymouth  we  have  three. 

530.  What  kind  of  prostitutes  are  they  in  Devon- 
port  ? — Those  used  principally  by  men  in  the  army 
and  navy,  and  the  working  classes  of  that  particular 
borough ;  I  mean  the  young  men  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. They  are  not  visited  much  by  strangers,  and 
are  principally  of  one  class,  the  lower  order  of 
prostitutes. 

531.  We  are  now  on  the  classes  of  brothels  in  Ply- 
mouth and  in  Devonport,  and  we  understand  there  is 
a  marked  difference  between  them  ? — Yes. 

5.S2.  And  the  latter  are  frequented  by  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  also  by  classes  of  the  population,  is  that 
so  ?— Yes. 

533.  And  the  lowest  class  of  Avomen  ? — I  will  qua- 
lify that  a  little  ;  they  are  not  of  the  tramp  class 
which  we  have  in  Plymouth,  they  are  of  the  middle 
class,  or  a  little  below  that  if  anj^thing. 

534.  You  have  said  that  the  women  are  one  class  in 
De^'onport,  but  that  there  are  three  descriptions  in 
Plymouth  ? — Yes. 

535.  Be  so  good  as  to  describe  them? — One  class  in 
Plymouth  are  those  living  in  good  houses,  well  dressed, 
and  who  are  visited  by  people  in  easy  circu.nstances, 
gentlemen ;  in  fact  a  better  class  of  prostitutes,  known 
among  themselves  as  lady  girls,  who  we  regard  as  the 
better  class  of  prostitutes. 

536.  Do  the  women  you  call  lady  girls  frequent  a 
superior  class  of  brothels  ? — Yes. 

537.  Now  of  the  250  brothels  at  Plymouth,  how 
many  are  resorted  to  by  the  better  class  of  women — 
these  lady  girls  ? — T  have  not  the  number  here  ;  I 
should  say  at  that  time  about  60. 

538.  Is  that  a  class  not  accessible  to  soldiers  and 
sailors  ? — Yes,  a  superior  claes  of  women. 

539.  To  which  soldiers  and  sailors  could  not  obtain 
access  ? — Yes. 

540.  That  is  the  first  class  ? — Yes. 

541.  Now  the  second  class  ? — They  are  visited  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
working  classes  of  the  civil  population.  These  form 
very  mucli  the  largest  proportion,  from  160  to  170. 

542.  About  170  houses  frequented  by  the  middle- 
class  persons  ? — Yes  ;  about. 

543.  Then  how  many  houses  in  the  third  class  h. — 
About  40  were  used  by  the  lower  or  tramp  class, 
and  this  was  and  still  is  the  most  dangerous  class  of 
prostitutes. 

544.  About  40  ;  the  aggregate  would  give  us  270, 
and  you  asserted  the  whole  number  to  be  250  ? — Yes, 
I  am  speaking  entirely  from  recollection. 

545.  Now,  of  the  large  number  of  170  brothels 
which   you   deiScribe   as    belonging  to  the  middle 


class  of  prostitutes,  are  any  of  those  resorted  to  by  SECOND 
soldiers  or  sailors  ? — Principally  so.    Any  of  those  DAT. 
houses  would  be  open  to  that  class  of  people  ;  they  ^ 

would  not  go  with  the  tramp  class  unless  it  was  after    '  "  J  

uiglit,  when  they  did  not  know  where  they  were  15  j)^^  jg-, 
going  to.  — 

546.  What  description  of  persons  frequented  the 
lowest  class  of  brothels  and  the  lowest  class  of  ' 
women  ? — Prostitutes  who  travel  about  the  country 
begging,  and  who  lie  about  the  whole  day,  and  get 
into  the  lanes,  alleys,  and  fields  after  night,  and  the 
men  who  associate  with  them,  tramps  and  thieves. 
This  class  of  women  pick  up  men  at  night  in  the  fields. 

I  may  say  that  they  very  seldom  take  men  to  their 
houses,  but  stop  in  the  fields ;  a  most  dangerous  class. 

547.  A  portion  of  the  commerce  with  the  soldiers 
and  this  class  of  persons  was  conducted  in  the  fields, 
and  not  in  houses  ? — Yes,  not  only  soldiers,  but 
with  all  classes  of  men  at  night.  There  are  certain 
fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Devonport  and  Ply- 
mouth, or  between  the  two  towns  where  these  people 
used  to  hang  about  in  large  numbers,  having  no 
clothing  to  go  out  in  the  daytime,  but  after  dark 
they  would  go  out  and  pick  up  men  as  they  were 
going  home  and  have  intercourse  in  the  fields. 

548.  You  have  given  us  reasons  why  you  could 
ascertain  the  number  of  women  in  the  houses,  could 
you  ascertain  similarly  the  number  of  women  you 
described  as  tramps  ? — Yes. 

549.  In  what  manner  ? — By  visiting  the  houses. 

550.  Although  these  Avomen  plied  their  trade  in 
the  open  fields  they  were  traceable  in  their  house  ?— 
Yes,  in  the  daytime. 

551.  In  the  tramps'  lodging  houses  ? — Yes. 

552.  Now  we  take  you  to  Stonehouse.  You  say 
there  were  50  brothels  in  Stonehouse  at  that  time  ? — 
Yes. 

553.  What  description  of  houses  were  those  ? — 
The}'-  were  houses  of  the  lower  class  of  prostitutes,  not 
of  the  tramp  class. 

554.  Similai-  to  Devonport  ? — Yes,  similar  to  Devon- 
port. 

555.  May  we  take  it  there  was  no  marked  distinc- 
tion between  the  brothels  and  the  prostitutes  at 
Devonport  and  Stonehouse  ?  —  At  that  time  we  had 
five  houses  where  gentlemen  followed ;  the  better 
houses  in  Stonehouse.  With  these  exceptions,  they 
were  similar  to  Devonport. 

556.  And  25  lady  girls? — No,  20.  At  that  time 
they  averaged  about  four  in  the  houses.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  better  class  of  girls. 

557.  Now  you  have  given  us  an  account  of  the 
number  of  brothels  and  prostitutes  of  Plymouth, 
Devonport,  and  Stonehouse  in  1863  ? — Yes. 

558.  Now  will  you  tell  us  the  next  stage  of  your 
inquiry,  the  next  date  when  you  are  in  a  position  to 
give  us  information  ? — The  next  time  I  took  the 
number  I  completed  my  inquiry  in  December  1864. 

559.  One  year  after  ? — One  year  after. 

560.  Did  you  visit  in  December  1864  the  same 
places  that  you  had  visited  in  December  1863  ? — I 
did.    I  got  them  the  same  way. 

561.  In  the  interval  the  first  Contagious  Diseases 
Act  had  been  passed,  I  think  ? — It  had  passed,  but 
was  not  brought  into  operation  in  Devonport. 

562.  So  that  the  condition  of  things  was  just  the 
same  so  far  as  regards  legislation  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  then 
instructed  to  make  further  inquiries  as  the  Act  would 
be  brought  in  operation  shortly  from  that  time. 

563.  With  a  view  of  bringing  the  Act  into  opera- 
tion, you  were  instructed  to  renew  your  inquiries? — 
Yes,  I  ascertained  the  number  of  brothels  and  pros- 
titutes, and  reported  thereon,  on  the  31st  December 
1864.    The  inquiry  was  completed  then. 

564.  What  difference  did  you  find  ? — I  found  an  in- 
crease of  about  60,  but  I  beg  to  state  that  (his  was  my 
second  inquiry.  I  was  somewhat  better  acquaiuted 
with  the  brothels,  and  if  possible  was  more  particular, 
as  I  knew  the  Act  of  1 864  was  to  be  put  into  operation, 
so  that  probably  the  numbers  had  not  much  increased, 
but  that  a  few  were  missed. at  fir.st  - 
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SECOND         565.  Then  you  ai-e  not  prepared  to  say  positively 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  prostitutes, 
„  P   .    .      but  your  more  accurate  inquiries  resulted  in  satisfying 
yourself  that  there  were  2,020  instead  of  1,960  pros- 
15  Dec.  1870.   "titutes  at  that  time? — No.    I  am  not  positive  they 

  had  increased,  but  I  am  positive  there  were  2,020  at 

that  time. 

566.  You  gave  us  the  nimiber  of  386  brothels  in 
1863  in  the  three  toAvns,  how  many  did  you  find  in 
1864. 

567.  How  many  did  you  find  in  Devonport? — 88. 

568.  And  how  "many  in  Plymouth  ? — 262. 

569.  And  in  Stonehouse  ?— 53. 

570.  Did  you  then  pursue  the  same  inquiry  which 
you  had  done  the  year  before  ? — Yes. 

571.  Visiting  from  house  to  house  ? — Yes.  At  that 
time  I  was  daily  visiting  these  houses  Avith  the  con- 
stables, for  the  apprehension  of  absentees  from  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  I  went  through  oiwAi  house  before 
compiling  the  return. 

572.  Then  was  your  inquiry  sufficiently  particular 
to  enable  you  to  say  whether  yon  found  the  same 
women  there  mostly,  or  fresh  women  ? — I  found  a  very 
considerable  change. 

573.  Many  of  the  women  you  had  seen  in  the 
December  of  the  last  year  lutd  disappeared  ? — Yes. 

574.  And  their  places  had  been  supplied  by  women 
you  had  not  seen  before  ? — Yes,  there  were  a  number 
of  young  girls  I  could  not  liave  seen  the  year  pre- 
viously. 

575.  When  did  you  make  your  next  examination  ? 
— My  next  thorough  inquiry  Avas  in  December  1865  : 
completed  on  the  31st  of  that  month. 

576.  How  long  had  the  Act  been  actually  in 
operation  in  those  districts  ? — I  could  scarcely  say 
that  the  Act  was  in  operation,  because  we  had  only  a 
limited  number  of  beds,  but  we  had  been  working  it 
for  nine  months,  so  far  as  we  could,  with  the  limited 
number  of  beds. 

577.  Then  when  you  took  your  census  at  the  end 
of  1865,  how  many  did  you  find  ? — 1,770. 

578.  And  how  many  brothels  were  tliei'e  in  th-j 
aggregate  ? — 356  brothels. 

579.  You  staled  in  the  previous  year,  1864,  there 
were  2,020,  and  in  the  following  year  there  were 
1.770,  to  what  do  you  attribute  that  decrease  in  the 
numbers  ? — To  the  introduction  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act  of  1864  into  the  district.  A  very  large 
number  of  young  prostitutes  immediately  abandoned 
the  life  and  returned  to  their  friends  on  being  spoken 
to,  in  December  1865.  I  took  the  names  of  all  the 
2>rostitutes  in  the  towns,  or  as  far  as  I  could  get  them. 

580.  Then  when  you  said  there  were  1,770,  do  yon 
mean  to  say  that  you  had  seen  all  those  Avomen  and 
taken  the  names  of  each  ? — Every  Avoman,  and  got 
the  names  of  very  nearly  all.  I  ihink  about  50  re- 
fused to  give  their  names.  I  got  at  the  time — 1,720 
names.  That  included  those  I  had  on  my  register 
Avho  were  then  in  the  hospital,  about  37. 

581.  When  did  you  make  your  next  inspection  ? — 
In  1866.    I  made  them  every  year  to  this  time. 

582.  In  December  1866  will  you  give  us  the  num- 
ber of  Avomeu  there  Avere  ? — By  this  time  the  beds 
had  been  increased  to  60  in  the  hospital  in  1866,  and 
there  were  1,236  prostitutes.  The  name  of  every 
prostitute  at  this  time  had  been  kept  from  month  to 
month. 

583.  And  their  names  registered  ? — They  were 
known  to  me ;  they  were  not  registered. 

584.  Their  names  Avere  known  to  you  in  your 
book  ? — Yes. 

585.  How  many  houses  Avere  therein  1866,  the  total 
number  of  brothels  at  that  time  ? — The  total  number 
of  brothels  at  that  time  Avas  230. 

586.  That  was  in  December  1866?  Now  will  you 
pass  on  to  the  next  inspection  ? — In  December  1867 
the  number  of  prostitutes  was  1,010. 

587.  Was  that  ascertained  in  the  same  way  '  — 
Yes. 

588.  By  name  ?— Yes. 


589.  And  the  number  of  houses  ? — The  number  o' 
brothels  206. 

590.  Then  in  December  1868,  how  many  prosti- 
tutes ?— 820,  but  on  the  18th  of  July  1868,  the  pros- 
titutes had  increased  from  December  1867,  for  1  found 
an  increase  on  the  18th  to  1,015,  only  fiA'e  ;  that  is  in 
July  1868.  At  that  time  the  number  of  beds  Avere  162 
in  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  and  Avere  all  full.  In 
fact,  on  one  particular  day  four  prostitutes  aa'c  were 
obliged  to  admit  Ave  had  to  make  up  beds  for,  which 
made  166  prostitutes  in  the  hospital.  That  Avas  July 
1868.  I  think  that  Avas  accounted  for  by  a  number 
of  prostitutes  who  had  gone  aAvay  the  previous  year, 
Avhen  Ave  had  such  a  limited  number  of  beds,  and  those 
Avhom  it  Avas  knoAvn  had  communicated  disease  went 
aAvay,  but  Avhen  ihey  found  there  was  room  in  the 
hospital,  and  being  no  doubt  very  badly  diseased 
many  of  them,  came  back,  and  went  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  that  I  thought  at  the  time  accounted  for 
the  small  increase  Ave  had  from  December  1867,  to 
July  1868. 

591.  In  December  1867  the  Acts  of  1866  had 
been  in  opei-ation  ? — The  Acts  of  1866  Avere  put  into 
operation  on  the  1st  of  October  1866,  therefore  they 
had  been  in  o]>cratioii  1 5  months. 

592.  HoAv  many  Avomen  did  you  find  there  Avere  in 
1868  ? — Eight  hundred  and  twenty  in  December  1868. 

593.  When  giving  us  those  numbers  of  1,010  pro- 
stituter!  in  1S67,  and  820  prostitutes  in  December 
1868,  do  you  include  those  wcmien  under  treatment  in 
the  hospital? — Yes  ;  also  those  whoAvere  in  prison, all 
the  prostitutes  not  removed  and  registered.  Unless  a 
prostitute  Avas  sent  to  prison  for  six  months,  then  she 
Avould  be  removed  ;  otherwise  all  the  prostitutes  Avho 
were  in  the  district. 

594.  Then  in  1868  there  Avas  820  j^rostitutes,  and 
that  figure  included  160  more  Avho  Avere  in  the  hos- 
pital ? — Yes,  I  think  the  number  Avas  not  quite  160 
in  December,  but  in  July  there  were  more  than  160. 
Probably  the  number  Avas  a  fcAV  less  than  160  at  the 
time  you  speak  of.    That  is  December  1868. 

.  595.  HoAv  many  houses  were  there  in  December 
1868  ?— 170. 

596.  When  was  your  next  inspection  ? — In  Decem- 
ber 1869. 

597.  And  Avhat  was  the  number  of  women  ? — 662. 

598.  And  the  number  of  brothels  ? — 137. 

599.  Now  we  come  to  this  date  of  December  1870. 
HaA'e  you  yet  made  your  inspection  for  that  year  ? — 
No,  that  Avill  not  be  made  until  the  31st  of  this 
month. 

600.  Then  the  last  return  you  have  given  us  in 
December  1869.  Can  you  give  us  a  later  return  than 
that  ? — Yes,  on  the  10th  of  the  present  month  there 
v/ere  124  brothels  and  579  prostitutes.  I  would  say 
that  that  number  of  brothels  includes  one  in  Dart- 
mouth, AAdiich  is  under  the  extended  district. 

601.  IIoAA' many  of  the  579  women  who  were  in 
hospital  and  g.aol  are  uoav  pursuing  their  trade  ? — I 
have  not  gone  into  that.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
Avomen  are  in  hospital  at  the  present  time,  but  about 
75.  I  have  not  the  number  at  present,  but  probably 
the  number  in  prison  Avould  be  10  or  12  I  should 
think.  I  include  those  in  prison  and  those  Avho  have 
gone  to  the  workhouse  for  only  a  short  1i me,  whom 
Ave  anticipate  Avill  come  back,  and  therefore  are  not 
removed  from  the  register,  and  are  included  in  the 
numbej-s  I  have  given. 

602.  Of  the  579  Avomen,  how  many  are  there 
actually  on  the  town  now  pursuing  their  trade  ? — 
479.  1  should  think  the  Avhole  absent  are  about  25, 
not  above  that,  that  includes  those  in  the  workhouses, 
prisons,  and  also  those  who  are  sick.  I  am  now 
speaking  of  those  who  really  do  not  attend  for  exami- 
nation. 

603.  Including  those  in  the  hospitals  ? — No. 

604.  All  absent  hoAV  many  ? — 25. 

605.  And  including  those  in  the  hospital  ? — That 
would  be  about  100.    I  nm  speaking  oft-hand. 

606.  (  Viscount  flardinffe.)  Have  you  anything  to 
say  as  to  the  proportion  or  per-centage  of  diseased 
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men  among  the  troops  and  sailors  ? — I  have  made 
them  up  quarterly  since  the  Acts  were  put  in  opera- 
tion. 

607.  Have  you  been  instructed  to  do  so  by  the  War 
Office  authorities  ? — No,  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Police. 

608.  You  have  stated,  I  think,  that  in  your  visits 
you  found  the  women  quite  willing  to  be  examined  at 
a  particular  time  Avhen  the  Act  was  first  put  into  ope- 
ration, have  you  found  that  they  now  exhibit  any 
repugnance  to  being  examined  ? — I  have  not. 

609.  Ai'C  the  whole  of  the  beds  on  the  lock  side  of 
the  Albert  Hotipital  now  full  ? — No. 

610.  How  many  vacant  beds  have  you  ? — T  think 
about  95.    I  do  not  know  the  exact  number. 

611.  How  do  you  account  for  the  large  decrease  in 
the  number  of  liouscs  and  in  the  number  of  prosti- 
tutes ? — These  houses  being  visited  daily  by  the  jiolice  ; 
young  girls  who  make  a  false  step,  for  instance,  have 
an  opportunity  now  of  being  sent  to  their  friends  ;  in 
fact,  every  inducement  is  given  to  them  to  do  so.  I 
may  say  there  is  not  one  out  of  the  579  but  what  is 
a  prostitute  by  choice.  Not  one  but  what  has  had  the 
offer  held  out  to  her  to  do  differently  if  she  wishes. 

612.  Then  is  it  your  belief  that  the  remainder  have 
been  reclaimed  and  sent  back  to  their  frieiuls  ? — ^Yes, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  young  girls  are  prevented 
from  becoming  prostitutes,  while  otliers  are  sent  away 
to  their  friends  or  to  homes,  which  is  continually 
reducing,  the  numbers. 

613.  You  probably  have  not  been  in  a  position  to 
trace  the  ultimate  career  of  those  Avomen,  and  you 
cannot  tell  us  actually  from  positive  knowleilge  what 
cases  of  reclamation  have  occurred? — Yes,  I  can  ;  I 
have  the  name  of  every  woman  removed  from  the 
register  from  the  1st  of  April  18,65  to  the  present  date, 
and  I  believe  that  number  so  accounted  for  are  with 
comparatively  few  exceptions  now  earning  honest 
livelihoods.  JMany  of  those  who  leave  the  district,  I 
find  out  afterwards  are  returned  to  their  friends. 

614.  Then  you' are  pretty  positive  that  the  larger 
number  had  been  reclaimed  and  sent  back  to  their 
friends? — Oh  yes,  certainly,  90  ]3er  cent,  of  those 
who  have  been  removed  from  the  register  are  re- 
claimed, I  think  I  am  within  bounds  if  I  say  90  per 
cent. 

615.  {Chairman.)  Dartmouth,  I  think,  was  added 
to  the  district  ? — Dartmouth  and  the  villages  sur- 
rounding the  towns  of  Plymouth  and  Devonport 
within  10  miles  ;  some  18  months  ago  there  v>'ere  pros- 
titutes in  those  villages  who  stopped  with  men  on  leave, 
who  had  money  to  spend,  but  now  we  hi«ve  no 
resident  prostitutes  in  them ;  and  when  the  Act  was 
put  into  operation  in  Dartmouth  on  the  1st  of  March 
in  the  present  year,  there  were  16  known  prostitutes, 
and  about  the  same  number  of  women  spoken  to  as 
clandestine  prostitutes,  but  to-day  there  are  only  five 
known  prostitutes  there. 

616.  Has  the  area  been  extended  materially  since 
you  first  inspected  Plymouth,  Devonport  and  Stone- 
house  ? — Yes,  but  not  to  alter  the  number  of  pros- 
titutes much  ;  it  only  numbers  about  five  or  six  up  to 
the  present  time. 

617.  {Mr.  Campbell.^  I  believe  you  arc  exclusively 
employed  in  this  duty  at  Plymouth,  by  whom  are  you 
appointed  and  paid,  and  under  what  authority  do  you 
act  ? — Under  the  instruction  of  the  commissioner  of 
police. 

618.  Have  you  any  commission  from  the  local 
magistrate,  or  under  what  authority  do  you  act  as  a 
police  officer  at  Devonport  ? — -I  act  under  the  order  of 
the  Commissioner  of  metropolitan  police,  sworn  in  by 
him  at  Devonport. 

619.  Has  the  Commissioner  in  London  authority  to 
authoi'ise  a  constable  to  act  in  Devonport.  There  is 
nothing  about  it  in  this  special  Act  that,  I  can  see  ? — 
Not  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act. 

620.  Then  where  is  it.  Have  metropolitan  police 
officers  a  general  authority  to  act  all  over  England  ? 
— I  think  not. 

621.  Then  you  have  no  commission  of  any  kind 


from  a  local  magistrate  ? — No  ;  I  am  instructed  by 

the  Commissioner  of  police  in  London.   ' 

622.  Then  you  do  not  know  what  authority  he  has       ^  Anniss. 

to  authorise  you  to  act  down  there  ? — Yes  ;  I  under-   

stand  the  Act  of  Parliament  provides  that  a  com.mis-    15  Dec.  1870. 

sioner  of  police  can  swear  in  police  to  act  within  15   ^ 

miles  of  Her  Majesty's  dockyard.    I  think  the  Act 

was  passed  in  1860,  24  &  25  Yic.  c.  135,  sec.  2. 

623.  Do  you  yourself  and  the  men  who  are  sent 
down  there,  get  any  extra  pay  on  account  of  tlio 
duties  being  performed  there,  or  is  the  only  pay  you 
receive  according  to  your  rank  in  London  ? — All  the 
police  employed  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act, 
or  special  duty  men,  get  special  pay. 

624.  In  what  proportion  is  the  extra  pay  Avliich  a 
constable  receives  as  compared  witli  the  constables  in 
London  ? — It  depends  on  the  ckiss.  Our  constables 
do  not  get  quite  so  much  as  detective  constables 
would  in  London. 

625.  May  I  ask  what  increase  of  paj^  you  receive  ? 
— My  pay  is  3/.  15s.  a  week,  iucludng  10/.  a  year  for 
clotlies. 

626.  Is  that  additional  to  what  you  would  receive 
as  an  inspector  in  London  ? — No,  I  should  get  more 
if  employed  in  the  detective  branch  in  London. 

627.  Then  you  do  not  receive  any  orders  from 
the  local  magistrates,  they  have  no  power  to  give  you 
any  order  ? — No,  we  could  not  take  orders  from  local 
magistrates,  unless  acting  under  their  warrant. 

628.  Have  you  any  communication  whatever  with 
naval  and  military  officers  in  command  of  regiments 
and  ships? — I  have  had  communication  Avith  naval 
officers,  but  do  not  receive  instructions  from  them. 

629.  Daily  communication  ? — Yes. 

630.  Do  you  find  that  officers  of  ships  and  officers 
in  command  of  regiments  are  inclined  to  assist  you  in 
carrying  out  tliis  Act.  In  your  dady  communication 
Avith  them,  do  you  find  them  assisting  you  and  pro- 
moting your  Avork  ? — I  have  always  found  they  are 
Avilliiig  to  do  that  if  necessary. 

631.  But  Avhat  is  the  nature  of  your  daily  commu- 
nication ? — It  is  respecting  the  A'isiting  of  hospitals 
or  ascertaining  the  change  of  troops  or  ships,  to  see 
those  men  Avho  may  be  suffering  from  disease.  It 
does  not  extend  further  than  that. 

632.  Have  you  had  complaints  from  commanding 
officers  about  their  men  getting  the  disease  and  ap- 
plications to  you  to  look  a  little  sharper  after  the 
men  or  that  sort  of  thing  ? — No,  I  have  never  re- 
ceived any  complaints  yet.  I  have  received  com- 
munications Avhen  a  number  of  men  have  been 
diseased,  but  not  for  a  very  long  time. 

633.  Then  in  the  execution  of  your  duties  you  say 
an  opportunity  is  given  to  young  girls  to  go  to  homes 
to  be  reformed  before  they  are  put  on  the  list.  How 
do  you  go  about  that  ?  When  you  have  .reason  to 
suspect  a  young  girl  of  falling  into  the  condition  of  a 
prostitute,  do  you  talk  it  over  and  persuade  her  to  get 
away  before  you  put  the  Act  into  operation?  or  AA'hat  is 
the  nature  of  your  communication  with  her  ? — That  is 
Avhat  is  done.  She  is  reminded  that  Avhere  she  is 
living  is  a  brothel,  and  AA^hat  the  consequences  will 
be  if  she  does  not  leave  and  return  to  her  friends,  and 
is  also  informed  that  if  she  has  not  the  means  of  going 
to  her  friends  she  Avill  be  assisted. 

634.  Do  they  often  resist  you,  and  deny  that  they 
are  prostitutes,  and  are  they  inclined  to  set  the  Act  at 
defiance,  or  do  you  find  the  women  amicable  ? — Pro- 
stitutes, as  a  rule,  have  not  any  dislike  to  submit  to  the 
Act,  (that  is)  prostitutes  themselves. 

635.  Is  your  position  with  reference  to  the  immoral 
community  of  women  one  Avhich  may  be  called  an 
amicable  position  or  a  hostile  position,  generally  speak- 
ing ? — Not  by  any  means  hostile. 

636.  Do  you  find  that  when  a  new  girl  comes  on 
the  town  as  a  prostitute,  the  brothel  keepers  at  once 
report  her,  and  enable  you  to  put  down  her  name 
without  difficulty,  or  not  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  we  do 
not  get  much  assistance  from  brothel  keepers. 

637.  They  are  very  AviUing  to  oppose  you  ? — Yes. 

C  3 
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SECOND  638.  How  often  does  tho  inspection  usually  take 
DAY.  place;  how  often  does  a  woman  go  up  to  be  inspected  ? 
  — Once  in  14  days  ;  she  has  not  a  longer  period  than 

15  Dec  1S''0  ^^^hf*'*'     tl'e  character  of  the  inspection  ?  Are 

„____  '  the  women  marched  up  in  a  lot  to  be  inspected  on  a 
particular  day  altogether,  or  is  it  of  a  private  natui'c, 
they  going  when  they  like  and  how  they  like  ? — Not 
exactly  how  they  like.  We  insist  upon  their  coming 
sober  and  clean  as  far  as  possible.  I  have  gone 
personally  as  far  as  I  can  to  induce  them  to  (so)  come. 

640.  But  is  there  any  time  appointed  when  women 
in  large  batches  march  up  to  the  inspectors  to  be 
examined  ?  Is  it  a  thing  which  must  necessarily  be 
known  to  all  the  world,  that  a  woman  is  a  prostitute 
under  inspection  ? — They  have  notice  to  attend,  and 
they  come  any  time  betwixt  1 1  and  2.  They  come 
in  ones  and  twos,  often  bringing  companions  with 
them,  other  prostitutes. 

641.  There  is  no  privacy  about  the  thing,  but  it  is 
generally  known  by  the  [)eople  in  the  streets  ? — The 
people  in  the  streets  take  no  notice  of  it,  thej"^  do  not 
even  know  it.  I  may  say  at  the  present  time  the 
prostitutes  in  Plymouth  are  as  clean  and  improved  in 
outward  appearance  as  that  class  of  women,  I  mean 
the  working  class,  are  generally. 

642.  Would  it  be  possible  for  a  woman  to  be  under 
mspection  for  some  time  without  its  being  known  to 
the  neighbours? — It  is  a  fact  that  women  attend  for 
examination  without  its  being  known  to  the  outside 
world  that  they  are  prostitutes. 

643.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say,  with  regard  to 
your  statistics,  the  numbei'  you  have  in  your  books 
there,  are  exclusively  women  living  in  brothels.  Is 
that  so  ? — Women  li\'ing  in  brothels,  or  in  pri^■ate 
rooms  and  who  take  the  men  to  brothels,  We  have 
a  certain  number  of  what  are  termed  "  night  houses," 
where  women  only  resort  to,  but  don't  li\  e. 

644.  But  all  the  women  in  your  list  do  resort  ? — 
Yes. 

645.  Is  there  no  pri\ate  prostitution — no  woman 
who  does  not  resort  to  those  houses,  but  nevertheless 
is  unchaste,  and  receives  men  in  a  private  way  in  her 
own  house  ? — I  am  afraid  there  is. 

646.  Those  are  not  on  your  list  ? — They  would  not 
be  unless  they  were  known  to  be  prostitutes, 

647.  Do  you  confine  the  Act  to  women  common  to 
all  the  world  ? — Who  I  know  cohabit  Avith  different 
men  and  who  live  on  prostitution  or  partly. 

648.  But  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  lives  in  her 
house,  and  you  have  occasion  to  believe  she  does 
receive  men  occasionally,  or  pretty  often,  would  she 
be  brought  on  your  list  ? — I  must  have  something  more 
than  belief.    I  must  know  that  she  is  a  prostitute. 

649.  You  are  afraid  there  is  a  great  deal  of  clan- 
destine prostitution  besides  that  which  is  registered 
in  your  list? — I  don't  think  so  at  the  present  time.  I 
know  there  was  many  years  ago. 

650.  How  do  you  account  for  the  diminution  of 
private  prostitutes  ? — Women  now,  unless  they  are 
very  shrewd  cannot  carry  on  prostitution  very  long 
before  I  know  it. 

651.  In  the  case  of  your  discovering  a  woman  who 
was  privately  and  secretly  committing  un chastity,  and 
receiving  men,  but  not  before  the  whole  world  as  a 
common  prostitute,  you  would  attack  her  and  bring  her 
under  the  Act  ? — Every  woman  who  I  know  is  a  pros- 
titute, that  is,  who  cohabits  with  different  men,  I  bring 
on  the  list  as  soon  as  I  know  it,  imless  she  immediately 
desists  when  spoken  to. 

652.  Supposing  a  woman  only  cohabits  with  one 
man  at  a  time,  so  long  as  one  man  sticks  •  to  her, 
and  then  goes  away  and  cohabits  with  another  man, 
would  you  call  her  a  prostitute  ? — I  don't  know  of  any 
such  cases  ;  I  do  not  say  there  are  none,  because  there 
are  a  few  kept  women,  but  still  they  are  not  common 
prostitutes,  and  are  not  on  my  books. 

653.  Do  you  believe  that  a  woman  generally  be- 
comes all  at  once  a  common  prostitute  ? — No. 

654.  Does  not  she  generally  lapse  into  that  con- 
dition, and  what  would  the  point  turn  on  supposing 


you  had  reason  to  suspect  that  a  woman  was  unchaste 
now  and  then  ? — I  should  wait. 

655.  The  case  of  a  woman  suspected  to  be  no 
better  than  she  should  be,  what  is  the  point  at  which 
you  would  interfere  ? — I  should  not  interfere  at  all 
unless  I  knew  that  the  woman  Avas  a  ]irostitute  ;  im- 
mediately I  know  that  she  is  a  prostitute,  she  is  told, 
"  I  know  you  are  living  as  a  common  woman,"  and  you 
will  be  brought  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act 
unless  you  cease  to  lead  the  life  you  arc  now  leading. 

656.  Private  prostitution  has  diminished  at  the 
same  time  ? — Yes,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
common.  I  hiivc  only  at  this  time  in  the  district  of 
Plymouth  37  clandestine  prostitutes. 

657.  The  sujocrintendent  told  us  that  they  have  a 
very  eiHcient  police  for  discovering  private  prostitu- 
tion in  the  579  women,  because  they  are  all  inclined 
to  hunt  n[)  any  one  who  interferes  with  their  trade. 
Have  you  many  complaints  from  registered  prostitutes 
against  other  Avomen  who  are  privately  interfering 
with  their  business  ? — I  should  not  like  to  use  the 
word  efficient  police,  because  what  these  women  say 
cannot  and  must  not  be  taken  into  account.  What 
they  say,  notwithstanding,  does  assist  in  keeping  down 
clandestine  prostitution,  but  I  would  not  speak  after 
or  move  on  anything  a  prostitute  would  say. 

658.  You  do  get  abundance  of  complaints  ? — Yes, 
almost  every  day.  Jane  Jones  or  Anne  Robinson  is 
a  prostitute,  the  same  as  so  and  so,  but  I  never 
encourage  it,  although  it  does  assist  the  police  in 
ascertaining  the  facts  for  themselves  before  they  would 
otherwise,  but  it  is  a  thing  I  have  set  my  face  against, 
and  they  sometimes  complain  because  I  will  not  take 
notice  of  them.  I  treat  them  Avith  great  caution. '  In 
fact,  Ave  could  not  rely  or  act  on  Avhat  jjrostitutes  say. 

659.  You  say  there  is  a  higher  class  of  women 
called  lady  girls.  Is  there  not  a  still  higher  class 
who  receive  officers  of  a  superior  grade  ? — No. 

660.  You  think  not  ? — I  think  not.  I  Avas  speaking 
of  that  class  Avhen  1  spoke  of  the  class  they  call  lady 
girls  living  in  houses  and  receiving  gentlemen,  either 
of  the  army,  na\  y,  or  any  profession. 

661.  You  said  living  in  brothels  about  four  in  a 
house  ? — When  I  first  made  the  inquiries  in  1863- 
1864.  There  are  certainly  not  many  now  of  that  class 
Avho  live  more  than  tAvo  together. 

662.  Are  the  tramps  residents  of  the  toAvn  as  a 
rule,  or  vagrants  about  the  country  ? — They  are  a 
travelling  community  Avho  live  there  the  greater  part 
of  their  time,  but  travel  the  country  ;  but  tliat  class  is 
A'ery  much  reduced;  indeed  there  are  only  about  10 of 
that  class  uoav  who  really  belong  to  Plymouth. 

663.  Do  not  you  find  there  are  young  women  who 
follow  some  trade,  such  as  the  selling  of  lucifer 
matches,  Avho  are  prostitutes  in  disguise  ? — Yes,  that 
is  the  most  difficult  class  avc  have,  because  they  get 
about  in  the  fields  and  lanes  at  night,  though  the 
numbers  are  less  than  they  were  years  ago,  they  do  a 
great  deal  of  damage,  and  sometimes  communicate 
venereal  disease  to  men — very  frequently.  They  travel 
about  as  tinkers,  &c.,  Avho  do  anything  but  Avork,  and 
do  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  communicating  disease  at 
the  present  time. 

664.  Do  you  find  any  inclination  on  the  part  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  avoid  registered  women  and 
resist  the  operation  of  the  Acts  and  resort  to  these 
low  tinkers  who  come  about  the  country  ? — I  do  not 
mink  they  would  or  CA'er  did  have  connexion  Avithj 
that  class  of  prostitutes,  unless  as  I  haA-e  said  it  was! 
when  they  overstepped  the  mark  and  got  the  worse] 
for  drink  and  did  not  know  Avhere  they  were  going,! 
otherAvisc  they  Avould  a\  oid  them  ;  they  did  formerlyJ 
and  so  they  would  now.  ' 

665.  You  do  not  encounter  hostility  from  (he 
soldiers  and  sailors  ? — No. 

666.  Are  the  sailors  in  Plymouth  and  Devonport 
still  an  extremely  childish  and  ill-regulated  class,  or 
are  they  better  than  they  were  years  ago  ? — I  never 
understood  that  they  were  a  childish  class.  There  is 
a  very  great  improvement  in  the  discipline  as  far  as 
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the  nrmy  and  navy  are  coucernecl,  particularly  within 
the  last. four  or  five  years. 

667.  Are  they  a  very  reckless  class  ?— I  would  not 
say  that  by  any  means.  I  tliink  the  men  in  our  navy 
at  present  (I  am  better  acquainted  with  the  navy 
than  the  army)  superior  to  the  working  population  ; 
exceedingly  so. 

668.  In  matters  of  morality  are  they  not  ordinarily 
more  reckless  than  the  ordinary  population  ? — I  think 
not  ;  the  difference  is  this,  that  a  sailor  coming  into 
port  has  to  pick  up  lodgings,  and  very  frequently  he 
gets  into  brothels  more  than  he  would  otherwise 
do  if  he  had  his  own  home  to  go  to. 

669.  But  otherwise  you  do  not  think  they  are  more 
reckless  than  the  ordinary  working  men  ? — I  do  not. 

670.  {Mr.  Buxton.)  Where  are  the  women  ex- 
amined?— We  have  two  examining  stations,  one  in 
Devonport  and  one  in  Plymouth.  The  women  of 
Plymouth  and  Stonehouse  attend  at  the  Plymouth 
examination  rooms,  Avhile  those  who  reside  at  Devon- 
port  attend  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  at  a  room 
prepared  there  for  the  purpose. 

671.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  examining  at  the 
hospital  instead,  so  that  no  one  could  distinguish  them 
from  the  ordinary  patients  who  go  there  ? — Tlie  ob- 
jections are  that  the  distance  is  too  far  for  them  to  go, 
2^  miles  on  a  wet  day  would  be  rather  a  hardship. 

672.  Then  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  vromen  them- 
selves the  stations  are  opened  rather  than  their  being 
required  to  attend  at  the  hospital  ? — It  is  so.  Up 
to  1869,  we  had  only  one  examination  room,  and  I 
found  that  sometimes  on  a  wet  or  cold  winters  day,  it 
was  a  good  way  for  a  woman  to  go,  and  we  found  it 
work  much  better  to  have  a  second  room  in  Plymouth . 

673.  Have  you  ever  heard  them  complain  of  the 
publicity  of  their  attendance,  and  its  attracting  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  of  their  being  prostitutes  ?  — Yes. 
Three  or  four  mouths  ago  I  heard  them  complain. 
There  were  a  few  people  who  Avere  trying  to  persuade 
them  to  keep  away,  and  that  caused  a  disturbance, 
and  women  complained  that  they  were  shown  up 
in  the  streets,  but  the  complaints  have  died  away 
now.  Women  used  then  to  complain  in  consequence  of 
people  standing  about  the  door  and  causing  others  to 
assemble,  but  previous  to  this  very  few  people  knew 
there  was  such  a  place  as  the  examining  room.  That  is 
now  passed  away,  and  we  pass  along  as  before. 

674.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  as  to  any  way 
in  which  the  women  could  come  up  for  examination 
with  less  publicity  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
possible  way  in  which  they  can  come  up  more  quietly 
than  now.  They  come  by  themselves  or  two  together, 
and  so  go  away.  There  is  no  one  to  notice  them. 
It  is  not  a  public  place  by  any  means ;  there  is  no 
private  dwelling-house  near,  and  no  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  take  notice.  In  fact  there  is  no  publicity 
at  all  at  present. 

675.  In  what  way  do  you  consider  the  Acts  work 
to  cause  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  brothels  and 
prostitutes  ? — The  number  of  brothels  are  reduced  in 
this  way.  There  are  no  prostitutes  to  inhabit  them,  and 

"  they  are  closed,  and  these  people  who  manage  them  have 
to  seek  other  employment.  Prostitutes  are  reduced 
first  by  police  continually  visiting  these  houses,  pre- 
venting a  large  number  of  young  girls  from  becoming- 
prostitutes  ;  secondly  by  inducing  yoimg  prostitutes  to 
return  to  their  friends  or  go  into  homes.  When  in 
the  hospital  they  are  all  persuaded  to  abandon  the  life 
they  are  leading,  and  every  one  is  informed  by  me  that 
they  can  get  assistance  to  return  to  then-  friends  or  go 
into  homes  if  they  wish  it. 

676.  The  year  1867  was  the  first  year,  was  not  it, 
that  the  Acts  came  into  operation  ? — 1865. 

677.  I  thought  you  said  the  latter  part  of  1866  ? — 
That  was  the  Act  of  1866.  We  had  the  Act  of  1864 
in  partial  operation  previously  to  that. 

678.  What  date  did  that  Act  come  into  operation  ? — ■ 
On  the  1st  of  April  1865. 

679.  (Mr.  Applegarth.)  You  stated  that  one 
reason  why  you  accounted  for  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  brothels  was  that  the  policemen  exerted 


themselves  in  preventing  these  girls  Ijecoming  pros- 
titutes ? — Yes,  one  of  the  reasons. 

680.  Can  you  tell  us  under  what  clause  of  this  Act 
the  police  have  power  to  interfere  in  that  way  at  all  ? 
—It  is  not  provided  for  in  the  Act,  but  I  do  not 
think  a  man  can  go  into  a  house  and  see  a  young  girl 
with  no  friends  to  care  for  her  without  at  least  oftering 
a  helping  hand.  The  Act  does  not  say  that,  but  surely 
in  spirit  it  would  intend  it. 

681.  Then  it  could  be  done  as  well  under  any 
other  Act  if  people  felt  so  disposed.  There  is  no 
special  instruction  under  this  Act? — Yes,  under  any 
Act  that  will  give  poAvers  to  see  that  these  brothels  and 
pi'ostitutes  are  kept  clean.  Keeping  them  clean  will 
go  a  long  way  in  reducing  j^rostitution,  but  still  they 
cannot  return  to  friends  mth  safety  when  they  are 
diseased. 

682.  That  is  any  voluntary  institution  established 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  prostitution  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  any  voluntary  system  can  be  established  to 
grapple  with  the  gigantic  sin  of  prostitution. 

683.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  period  these  Acts  have  been  in  operation, 
concurrently  with  these  Acts  the  common  law  has 
been  put  in  force  more  stringently  than  it  was  before 
with  I'eference  to  these  brothels  ? — I  think  not.  I 
would  qualify  that  by  saying  that  the  first  step^ 
which  was  a  very  good  one,  was  the  taking  away  the 
licenses  of  a  number  of  beerhouses,  but  that  was 
only  12  months  since.  That  has  been  a  very  great  help 
indeed. 

684.  Have  you  never  heard  of  brothel  keepers 
being  prosecuted  at  quarter  sessions  ? — Yes,  I  have 
heard  of  such  cases. 

685.  Have  there  been  many  such  cases  ?  —  Not 
many. during  the  last  six  years.  I  have  prosecuted 
them  for  harbouring  diseased  prostitutes,  that  is  to 
say  I  have  reported  them  and  have  had  instructions 
from  the  Commissioner  to  prosecute  them. 

686.  You  appear  to  have  been  very  careful  indeed  ; 
before  you  have  charged  a  girl  with  being  a  prostitute, 
you  have  absokite  proof  so  far  as  you  can  get  it 
that  she  is  a  prostitute  ? — I  have.  I  take  care  to  get 
it  before  I  speak  to  her. 

687.  There  may  be  doubtful  cases  of  prostitutes  on 
the  quiet  ?■ — 1  have  just  said  that  I  have  37  now  whom 
I  call  clandestine  prostitutes.  If  I  get  proof  they 
are  prostitutes,  I  shall  immediately  tell  them,  and  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  submit  voluntarily  or  be  taken 
before  the  magistrates.  I  keep  a  rough  list  for  my 
own  guidance  of  those  clandestine  prostitutes. 

o88.  When  these  girls  are  taken  up  for  examination 
they  do  not  fill  up  the  forms  themselves,  many  not 
being  able  to  write  ? — They  never  fill  up  the  forms 
themselves. 

689.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  room  when  girls 
have  been  examined  ?— No. 

690.  Have  you  sat  in  the  room  next  to  them  ? — . 
There  is  one  room  betwixt  me  and  where  the 
Avomen  are  examined  at  Devonport,  but  at  Plymouth 
the  room  is  over  the  waiting  I'oom,  Avhere  I  am  the 
whole  time. 

691.  While  you  have  been  sitting  in  the  room 
waiting  have  you  ever  heard  any  cries  of  pain  while 
the  girl  Avas  being  examined  ? — Certainly  not ;  had 
there  been  I  must  have  heard  it. 

692.  Do  you  know  whether  the  girls  as  a  rule  take 
drink  before  examination  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  they 
are  a  reckless,  careless  class,  and  drink  every  day, 
but  they  come  sober  generally.  From  three  to  six 
months  ago  several  of  them  were  induced  to  come  up  in 
a  state  of  intoxication,  but  that  was  only  for  a  very 
short  time,  about  six  weeks,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
has  entirely  subsided  now.  Previously  to  that  we 
never  had  it.  I  mean  to  say  it  Avas  a  rare  occurrence. 
They  came  sober  and  clean,  so  far  as  outward  appear- 
ance went,  and  their  behaviour  as  a  rule  was  good.  If 
they  utter  an  oath  they  are  immediately  stopped. 

693.  Do  you  ever  hear  objection  by  a  woman  to  a 
second  examination  on  account  of  having  been  sub- 
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SECOND     jccted  to  special  pain  on  the  fir&t  examination  ? — I 
DAY.        have  nevei*  heard  of  such  a  case. 

  694.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  woman  advanced  in 

'.  Ji.  Aninss.  ^Yegnsmcy  being  examined,  and  objecting  on  that 
5  Dec  1870  ground?— No;  Avoiuen  advanced  in  pregnancy  are 
"  '  not  examined.  I  may  say  that  women  advanced  in 
pregnancy  attend  once  a  month,  and  unless  they 
ask  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital,  they  are  not  sent 
there.  They  are  told  if  there  is  information  about 
them.  I  tell  them  and  request  them  to  come  down 
early,  but  pregnant  women,  instead  of  coming  in  14 
days,  come  once  a  month.  They  get  no  written  notice, 
but  attend  and  see  the  doctor  when  the  month  is  up, 
but  are  not  examined  as  I  understand  from  the  visiting 
surgeon. 

695.  I  suppose  during  the  examination  of  one  girl 
those  who  liave  to  be  examined  afterwards  are  sitting 
in  the  adjoining  room  ? — They  are  in  the  waiting 
room.  As  a  girl  comes  in  her  name  is  entered,  and 
when  her  turn  comes  she  is  examined.  Sometimes 
I  may  have  tlu'ee  or  four,  but  if  they  leave  it  late  I 
have  many. 

696.  A  dozen  perhaps  ? — Yes. 

697.  Or  a  score  ?— Yes. 

698.  I  suppose  the  very  worst  class  of  girls  asso- 
ciate in  the  room  with  the  very  best  class  ? — Yes, 
they  do  mix  with  girls  of  a  lower  order,  and  they 
sometimes  make  disagreeable  remarks,  but  not  very 
often.    I  check  them. 

699.  Your  experience,  I  suppose,  as  to  that  point 
is  that  the  lowest  class  are  in  tlie  habit  of  making  use 
of  the  most  violent  and  filthy  language  ? — I  am  sorry 
to  say  it  is  so. 

700.  And  ai'e  continually  indulging  in  it  ? — I  must 
say  that  almost  every  class  of  pi-ostilutes  are  liable 
to  make  very  bad  expressions.  Those  called  the  laJy 
girls,  I  am  sorry  to  say  are  liable.  I  do  not  say  quite 
as  bad  as  the  others,  but  they  are  liable  to  make  a 
mistake. 

701.  I  am  not  speaking  about  exceptional  expi'es- 
sions,  but  amongst  the  lower  class  prostitutes  W(;  are 
told  it  is  ascertained  from  experience  that  it  is  the 
case  that  they  are  systematically  conversing  in  tlie 
most  vile  and  filtliy  language  when  at  their  houses  ? — 
Yes ;  very. 

702.  This  class  is  associated  with  the  better  class 
while  they  are  waiting,  those  who  have  just  dropj)cd 
into  your  hands  ? — Yes  ;  but  those  filthy  oaths  made 
use  of  at  their  houses,  are  not  allowed  at  the  exami- 
nation rooms,  and  the  first  time  they  go  to  hos- 
pital they  are  put  in  a  separate  ward,  so  tliat  there  is 
an  opportunity  of  reforming  them  if  possible.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  mix  at  once  with  the  others. 

703.  I  am  speaking  of  their  examination  ? — We 
have  only  one  waiting  room  at  each  station. 

704.  Then  a  girl  coming  fresh  from  the  country 
by  some  means  becomes  a  prostitute  and  diseased, 
and  is  called  on  to  be  examined,  and  has  to  Avait  in  a 
room  where  there  may  be  say  from  12  to  13,  amongst 
whom  perhaps  five  or  six  are  of  the  very  worst 
prostitutes? — Yes;  young  prostitutes,  on  the  first 
examination,  are  always  requested  to  be  there  at  11 
o'clock.  That  is  done  purposely  to  avoid  what  you 
have  been  speaking  of,  so  that  we  may  get  them 
through  first,  and  everyone  after  they  are  examined 
whom  we  find  healthy,  are  spoken  to  by  me  and  re- 
quested to  return  to  their  friends,  and  are  told  they 
may  do  so  if  they  select.  There  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule  ;  still  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  second  room. 

705.  Have  you  heard  any  case  where  a  virtuous 
girl  has  been  charged  Avith  being  a  prostitute,  and 
subjected  to  en  examination  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  of 
it,  but  I  do  not  know  of  one. 

706.  Did  you  never  hear  of  a  case  where  prosti- 
tutes have  charged  innocent  girls  out  of  spite  with 
being  prostitutes  ? — Prostitutes  do  frequently  make 
accusations,  but  I  have  found  from  jjractice  that 
they  must  not  be  trusted,  and  therefore  do  not  enter 
into  these  accusations. 

707.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  case  of  the  relatives 


of  a  girl  desiring  her  to  be  taken  off  the  register,  and 
making  an  application  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes,  many. 

708.  Do  you  know  a  case  whci'c  it  has  been  re- 
fused ? — Yes,  many 

709.  Why  refused  ? — Because  they  were  prosti- 
tutes. 

710.  When  their  relatives  applied  to  you  that  their 
names  should  be  taken  off  the  register,  I  presume  it 
would  be  to  find  them  useful  emj.'loymcnt  or  to  take 
charge  of  them  ? — No ;  then  we  should  be  glad  to  re- 
move them.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  Plymouth  we 
have  many  parents  living  upon  their  children's  prosti- 
tution, and  it  is  this  class  which  apply  to  have  their 
children  removed.  If  a  person  is  respectable,  and  has 
a  child  a  prostitute,  the  parents  have  seldom  cause 
to  apply,  because  they  are  removed  before,  and  there  is 
never  any  necessity  to  apply  the  second  time.  It  is 
only  those  Avho  live  on  their  daughter's  prostitution 
that  have  been  refused. 

711.  I  suppose  you  are  perplexed  at  times  to  know 
whether  a  girl  is  a  prostitute'  or  not,  and  adopt  some 
special  means  to  ascertain  if  you  think  she  is  diseased  ? 
— I  take  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  as  soon  as 
2)ossible. 

712.  For  instance,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  case  of 
a  man  speaking  to  a  girl  in  tlie  street  representing 
himself  as  a  sea  captain  and  accompanying  lier  to  a 
brothel,  and  when  the  girl  has  taken  him  home  has 
said  he  was  a  police  officer  ?  Did  you  ever  know  a 
case  of  that  kind  ? — I  never  knew  of  one. 

713.  ( Chairman.)  Did  you  ever  hear  of  one  — Yes  ; 
I  have. 

714.  [Mr.  Applcffarth.)  Do  you  luiow  the  case  of 
Bessie  Blewitt  ? — Yes  ;  I  know  Bessie  Blewitt. 

715.  Did  you  ever  know  of  one  of  your  men  so 
going  with  that  girl  to  a  brothel  ? — Certainly  not.  I 
recollect  going  to  a  brothel  witli  that  girl  myself  one 
night. 

716.  My  question  was  with  a  view  of  ascertninin"-  the 
purpose  for  which  those  who  did  accompany  tliat  girl 
to  that  house  went.  As  you  say  you  went,  will  you 
be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Commissioners  why  you 
went  ? — As  you  mention  it  I  can  give  you  the  whole 
particulars.  I  am  speaking  from  memory,  but  probably 
about  three  or  four  months  ago,  I  was  visiting  the 
constables  at  Devonport,  and  this  girl  who  had  been 
away,  I  do  not  know  where,  met  me  at  tlie  top  of  St. 
Albyn  Street.  I  had  a  constable  with  me  ;  at  the  top 
of  that  street  or  Fore  Street  she  brought  me  up,  and 
said,  "  Where  are  you  from  ?"  She  also  stated  tliat 
she  was  from  Cornwall.  I  asked  where  she  waslivino-, 
and  she  said,  "I  will  show  you  if  you  will  come." 
She  took  me  to  a  brothel,  a  few  doors  from  where  she 
stood.  I  asked  the  brothqj  keepei-  for  a  light.  Of  course 
I  knew  the  house  well.  She  had  told  me  that  she 
lived  in  private  lodging.  The  keeper  brought  a  light, 
and  I,  taking  my  book  to  make  an  entry,  saw  who  it 
w\ns,  and  said,  "  It  is  you,  is  it,  Bessie  Blewitt  ; 
surely  you  know  me,"  and  left  the  house  immediately. 
Where  she  brought  me  up  it  was  dark.  I  should 
have  known  her  but  for  the  dark  night,  but  certainly 
I  made  use  of  no  such  expressions  as  have  been  men- 
tioned. She  is  one  of  those  prostitutes  most  regular  in 
attendance.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  Avith  her  and  I 
do  not  think  she  would  tell  any  gentleman  thatl'repre- 
sented  myself  as  a  seafaring  man  or  anythino-  of  the 
kind.  She  certainly  did  not  ask  me  that,  and  if  she 
had  I  should  not  have  made  such  a  statement. 

717.  I  presume  you  are  aAvare  that  the  fact  has 
been  stated,  and  publiclj^,  too  ?— I  knoAv  it  has  ;  but  I 
never  knew  the  name  until  you  mentioned  it  now,  but 
immediately  you  mentioned  it  of  course  I  kncAv  the 
circumstances.  / 

718.  You  received  certain  instructions  from  the 
commissioners  of  police.    Are  you  prepared  to  put  1 
in  copies  of  those  instructions  ? — No.  1 

719.  {Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.)  You  spoke  of  Dart-  1 
mouth  as  being  included  in  your  statistics  .^--Yes. 

720.  That  is  under  the  Act  of  J  869  for  enlaro-ino- 
the  area"  ?— It  is.  ° 

721.  Is  Dartmouth  looked  after  out  of  your  original 
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force,  or  is  there  an  increase  of  force  ? — We  keep  one 
extra  man  who  resides  at  Dartmouth. 

722.  Was  there  any  representation  to  your  police 
which  led  you  to  include  such  a  district  ? — We  fre- 
quently had  prostitutes  coming  to  Plymouth  from 
Dartmouth  who  had  the  worst  class  of  disease. 

723.  It  has  a  particularly  bad  reputation,  has  it  not  ? 
— Yes  ;  it  had. 

724.  Then  it  must  be  a  very  great  addition  to  the 
labours  of  the  Plymouth  police  ?— Yes,  the  necessity 
of  keeping  one  man  there.  We  cannot  carry  on 
the  duties  without  having  a  man  at  the  station  there, 
but  it  prevents  a  large  number  of  prostitutes  who  used 
to  come  into  Plymouth  remaining  at  Dartmouth  until 
they  could  scarcely  get  about,  and  then  doing  the 
mischief  at  Plymouth  before  we  could  get  them  into 
the  hospital,  it  prevents  that. 

725.  What  would  be  the  area  you  think  necessary, 
because  you  included  Dartmouth  Avith  some  of  the 
other  places  ? — For  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases  I  have  no  doubt  that  had  Torquay  been 
included  it  would  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  disease 
being  communicated.  INIen  go  to  Torquay  and  Exeter 
frequently  on  leave,  but  when  they  i-eturu  instead  of 
going  on  duty,  they  go  into  the  hospital. 

726.  Do  you  say  the  whole  of  Devonshire  should 
be  included  ? — I  do.  I  think  that  would  prevent  con- 
tagious diseases  spreading.  I  may  say  there  are  a 
very  few  prostitutes  in  small  towns  such  as  Totnes  and 
Newton.  It  is  the  large  towns  where  they  are  found. 
There  are  very  few  in  the  smaller.  A  town  of  7,000 
or  8,000  inhabitants,  perhaps  would  only  have  one 
or  two. 

727.  {>Sir  J.  S.  Trelaiony.)  You  have  known 
Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stouehouse,  probably  a 
good  many  yeai's  ? — I  have. 

728.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Castle  Street,  close 
under  the  citadel  ? — Yes,  well. 

729.  Was  that  in  former  times  a  brothel  from  end 
to  end  ? — It  was. 

730.  Do  yon  suppose  there  was  a  single  house  in  it 
that  was  not  a  brothel  ? — I  would  not  go  so  far  as 
that,  but  certainly  nearly  all. 

731.  How  many  yards  was  that  from  the  citadel, 
where  there  was  a  large  body  of  troops  collected  ? — 
About  200  yards,  not  so  much  to  the  central  gates. 

732.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  that  street 
since  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? — Yes,  there  are 
only  three  prostitutes  there  now,  and  one  brothel. 

733.  And  the  Barbican  of  Plymouth,  what  is  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  the  state  of  the  popula- 
tion about  there  ? — Quite  changed,  almost  ]ike  the 
other  part  of  Plymouth. 

734.  Was  not  the  district  of  Barbican  filled  with 
prostitutes  in  former  times  ? — It  was.  They  used  to 
sit  about  on  the  stones  there  by  the  dozen. 

735.  Do  you  know  the  district  called  North  Corner 
at  Devonport  ? — Yes. 

736.  W as  not  that  precisely  in  the  same  category  ? 
— Not  house  to  house,  not  so  bad  as  Castle  Street, 
but  nearly  so,  and  the  back  lanes  adjacent  were  very 
bad,  also  Pembroke  Street  and  Mutton  Cove. 

737.  Were  not  prostitutes  walking  about  by  twos 
and  threes  day  and  night  there  ? — Yes. 

738.  Do  you  observe  the  same  now  ? — No. 

739.  Do  you  observe  that  it  has  been  diminished,  the 
solicitation  to  Avhich  sailors  and  soldiers  have  been 
exposed  ? — Yes. 

740.  Do  you  think  it  a  good  thing  for  the  young 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  who  are  virtuous,  that 
they  should  be  exposed  to  those  sights  ? — That  is 
where  I  think  the  Act  has  done  so  much  good,  more 
than  anything  else,  in  preventing  chaste  young  girls 
and  lads  from  seeing  what  they  were  subject  to  see  in 
Plymouth  at  that  time. 

741.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Union  Street  ? — 
Well. 

742.  Is  it  a  long  or  short  street  ?— About  a  mile 
and  a  quarter. 

743.  One  of  the  main  streets  ? — One  of  the  main 
streets. 
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744.  In  former  times,  do  you  think  there  were  more  SECOND 
or  fewer  prostitutes  than  there  are  now  ? — Certainly  DAY. 
more. 

745.  Was  it  possible  for  any  virtuous  woman  to  B-^Amits. 
come  along  that  street  without  being  shocked? — She    15  Dec  i87( 

would  not  move  very  far.    No  one  could  pass  there  

without  hearing  some  of  the  filthiest  oaths,  and  most 

dirty  expressions,  which  I  am  glad  to  say  seldom 
occur  now. 

746.  On  the  whole,  you  say,  there  is  less  solicitation 
in  those  three  towns  of  men  by  women,  or  women  by 
men,  than  was  formerly  the  case  ? — Certainly. 

747.  Do  you  think  that  accounts  for  any  change  in 
the  morality  of  the  men  ? — I  really  don't  know.  I 
think  the  men  certainly  don't  get  waylaid,  as  they  did 
formerly,  and  my  impression  is  that  a  large  number 
of  men  do  what  they  perhaps  otherwise  would  not 
when  they  are  waylaid  going  home  at  night  after 
having  had  a  glass  of  ale  or  so. 

748.  Star  Point  is  included  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

749.  And  any  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
— All  the  villages  within  10  miles. 

750.  What  difference  has  that  made  since  the  Act 
came  into  operation  ? — Those  places  have  been  added, 
and  there  is  some  little  alteration  in  carrying  it  out. 

751.  What  effect  has  it  had  on  the  numbers  you 
have  given  ? — It  does  not  very  much  afiect  it.  One 
question  you  asked  as  to  Castle  Street.  When  I  first 
took  the  numbers,  I  think  there  were  about  133  pros- 
titutes in  Castle  Street,  and  Castle  Dike  Lane,  19 
prostitutes  were  at  the  time  I  took  the  numbers,  in  a 
low  house  known  as  the  "  Nelson,"  a  beerhouse. 

752.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  With  regard  to  the 
police  supervision  and  sanitary  measures,  by  such 
means  you  arc  enabled  to  relieve  a  great  number  of 
prostitutes  from  the  position  in  Avhich  they  find  them- 
selves. There  are  some  who  will  accept  that  relief, 
and  others  go  back  to  their  usual  habits,  but  the 
administration  of  the  police  regulation  is  generally 
attended  with  benefit  to  the  rest.  Now  I  will  ask  you 
this  question,  about  the  year  1864  there  were  2,000 
prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

753.  And  in  1870  there  were  not  more  than  500,  in 
round  numbers  ? — 570. 

754.  That  is  in  the  first  epoch,  about  one  woman  for 
every  six  men,  and  at  this  time  there  is  the  great 
reduction  of  about  one  woman  to  20  men,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  Now  we  know  that  the  number  of  men 
associating  with  one  woman  produces  the  disease, 
or  tends  to  spread  it,  and  yoit  say  that  the  men 
are  not  more  moral  but  are  just  as  wild  as  ever  ? — I  do 
not  say  they  are  not.  There  is  an  improvement  I 
quite  believe.  I  do  not  say  they  are  moral  by  any 
means,  but  I  think  the  streets,  so  far  as  Plymouth  is 
concerned,  are  very  much  improving  as  regards  the 
men. 

755.  I  want  to  know  how  the  deficiency  of  the 
women  is  made  up,  because  if  the  men  are  not  more 
diseased,  and  if  their  passions  are  just  as  strong,  and 
there  are  only  a  fourth  the  number  of  women  for  them 
to  associate  with,  it  follows  that  they  must  draw  their 
amours  from  other  sources,  and  it  raturally  arises  to 
my  mind  that  there  must  be  clandestine  prostitution, 
or  not  that  so  much,  but  association  Avith  virtuous 
girls,  and  that  driving  away  prostitution  opens  a  door, 
as  you  yoitrself  state,  to  young  girls  from  the  country 
coming  in.  Do  you  think  that  it  does  cause  the  intro- 
duction of  young  innocent  girls  ? — No.  When  I  first 
took  the  numbers  I  found  a  large  number  of  young 
girls,  who  only  partly  subsisted  on  prostitution,  a 
number  of  them  had  no  clothing,  and  in  many  instances 
I  had  to  go  to  a  second-hand  shop  for  an  article  to 
cover  them  before  taking  them  to  the  hospital. 
Among  this  class  thieving  was  very  rife. 

756.  I  do  not  raise  the  question  about  the  great 
kindness  which  has  been  shown  by  the  police,  and 
the  great  number  they  remove,  but  with  the  great 
reduction  of  these  prostitutes  I  want  to  know  how  it 
it  is  the  men  find  women  with  whom  to  associate, 
and  whether  you  think  the  whole  garrison  limits  itself 
to  these  500  women,  or  whether  the  young  men  instead 
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SECOND     of  limitiHg  .  tbepiselves  to,  them  aie,imluGe^l  to  have  pri- 
DAY.        yate  amours  with  servants,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of 
S  B  Anniss    ^^olwich,  where  at  one  time  it  was  almost  impossible 

J          *    notoriously  for  any  family  to  keep  a  decent  girl  ? — I 

,5  j)ec.  1870.   beUeve  the  soldiers  do  not  go  with  women  so  much  as 

  they  did.    They  have  to  pay  something  more.  The 

prostitutes  are  much  less  in  number  and  better  dressed, 
and  have  better  beds.  Therefore  it  must  cost  some- 
thing to  keep  them  up  in  the  way  they  live,  whereas, 
speaking  of  five  years  ago,  it  was  the  very  reverse, 
they  •  had  scarcely  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.      ,  ' 

757.  {Dr.  Bridges.)  Do  you  know  the  name  of 
Prudence  Maria  Bennett  ? — There  are  two  Bennetts, 
ohe  Maria,  I  never  knew  she  had  the  name  of  Pru- 
dence. The  case  inquired  into  at  Plymouth  ?  I  had 
two  at  the  same  time. 

■  758.  She  was  living,  I  think  at  Portland  Squai'e  :' 
— Yes,  Maria  Bennett. 

759.  Did  you  ever  visit  her  at  her  house  ? — Yes. 

760.  Can  you  tell  us  when  that  was  ? — In  August 
last  year,  1869. 

761.  Did  you  visit  her  by  yourself,  or  with  another  i 
— I  had  a  constable  with  me. 

762.  Did '  you  take  her  for  examination  ?  —  She 
attended  for  examination.    We  never  take  them. 

763.  She  attended  in  your  company  ? — No,  she  did 
not  accompany  me.  She  came  when  1  was  at  the 
examining  room,  not  the  same  day,  l)ut  afterwards. 

764.  With  one  of  the  constables  ? — No,  with  another 
prostitute. 

765.  Was  her  name  Cook  ? — Yes,  Mary  Jane  Cook. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  Cook.  There  were  two 
or  three  companions,  and  I  think  Cook  was  one. 

'■  766.  Did  she  make  any  resistance  at  all  ? — No. 

-i767.  Then  she  did  not  accompany  either  you  or  the 
constable  who  came  with  you  for  examination  ? — No. 
I  saw  her  I  think  three  or  four  days  before  she 
attended.  When  1  saw  her,  I  told  her  that  if  she  left 
the  company  she  was  keeping,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  attend,  but  in  consequence  of  seeing  her  with 
other  prostitutes  in  tlu;  streets  afterwards,  I  told  one 
of  the  constables  to  teU  her  that  she  would  have  to 
attend. 

768.  Do  I  understand  that  you  visited  the  house 
then  more  than  once  ? — No,  I  only  visited  the  house 
once. 

769.  In  company  with  the  constable  ? — In  company 
with  the  constable. 

770.  And  she  attended  a  day  or  two  after  you  called 
at  the  house  for  examination  ? — Yes. 

771.  I  suppose  you  were  present  at  the  examination 
room  ? — I  wa.s  in  the  waiting  room. 

772.  Did  sl'.e  sign  a  voluntary  submission  before  she 
was  examined  } — She  did. 

773.  Of  course  the  evidence  of  that  is  forthcoming 
if  necessary  ? — Yes. 

774.  Her  signature  will  be  there.'— I  don't  know 
whether  she  wi-ites  her  name,  at  any  rat«  she  signed 
it.  If  she  could  not  write  her  name  she  would  make 
a  mark — across. 

775.  You  first  reading  it  over  to  her  ?  —  Read 
over  the  submission,  and  then  called  upon  her  to 
sign.  Although  many  of  them  can  write  they  make 
a  mark. 

776.  You  Avould  be  prepared  to  state  that  she  did 
not  come  into  the  surgeon's  room  before  either  signin<' 
her  name  or  making  a  cross  ? — She  would  be  sen't 
away  again.  If  a  person  refuses  to  sign  she  is  sent 
away. 

777.  And  the  medical  officer  would  refuse  to 
examine  her  ? — I  would  not  allow  her  to  go  to  him, 
but  send  her  away. 

778.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  whether  or  not 
Maria  Bennett  was  ordered  for  future  examination  ? — 
Yes,  slie  was  directed  lo  attend  at  the  end  of  the 
fortnight. 

779.  And  did  she  go  on  attending  ? — No,  I  said  to 
ther  before  she  left  the  station,  "  If  you  keep  away  from 
"  your  former  haunts  and  return  to  your  fixther,  or 
"  get  something  to  do,  you  will  not  have  to  come 


".-;b^cjk,-a,gain;'i._  although  you  have  signed  this  for 
"  twelve  months  it.  is  only  on  condition  that  you 
"  renaain  as  you  are  living  now.  If  you  go  away  or 
"  get  into  service  you  will  be  exempt  from  it." 

780.  Are  you  aware  that  the  medical  officer  found 
her  quite  free  from  disease  .''--I  presume  he  did,  because 
he  gave  her  the  14  days. 

781.  And  I  beheve  she  went  into  service  then  'i — 
She  went  into  service  about  a  week  afterwards.  One 
of  the  constables  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  the 
girl  in  his  district,  and  that  she  had  told  him  she  was 
about  to  get  a  situation,  and  I  said,  "  Tell  her  that  if 
"  she  does  get  a  situation  before  the  14  days  is  up  she 
"  need  not  come  here."  We  do  not  compel  them  to 
attend  if  we  know  they  are  in  a  situation,  and  that 
was  the  case  with  this  girl.  ■ 

782.  She  was  living  with  her  father  ? — Yes. 

783.  And  he  was  a  mason,  or  a  working  man  ? — 
Yes,  he  was. 

784;  A  respectable  man  ? — I  believe  so. 

785.  You  do  not  know  anything  against  him  ? — 
No. 

786.  Do  you  know  whether  he  made  any  complaint? 
— He  made  no  complaint  at  the  time. 

787.  Afterwards  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  did, 
I  believe  it  was  made  for  him. 

788.  ( Chairman.)  What  complaint  ? — There  was  a 
gentleman  who  called  a  public  meeting,  and  stated 
that  Maria  Bennett,  a  virgin,  had  been  brought  under 
the  Acts,  and  this  was  the  girl  referred  to.  That  was 
April  of  the  present  year,  some  seven  months  after 
she  was  brought  under  the  Acts. 

789.  What  is  the  name  of  the  medical  ofiicer  who 
examined  this  girl  ? — Dr.  Sloggett. 

790.  {Dr.  Bridges-)  I  suppose  you  would  be  in  a 
position  to  state  w\t\\  regard  to,  yourself,  certainly, 
but  with  regard  to  the  constable  with  you,  that  he 
did  not  stay  in  her  house,  wiiii  a  view  to  compelling 
her  to  come  to  the.  examination.  I  mean  he  did  not 
say,  "  I  shall  stay  in  your  house  until  yon  come  to 
the  examination  ? — He  did  not. 

791.  But  both  you  and  the  constable  left  the  house, 
and  she  did  not  attend  until  a  few  days  afterwards  ? — 
No,  she  was  seen  by  the  Serjeant  and  a  constable,  and 
they  were  directed  to  tell  her  by  me  if  she  did  not 
attend,  she  would  be  brought  before  the  magistrates. 

792.  Then  on  the  day  she  was  examined  two 
officers  visited  ..her,  a  serjeant  and  a  constable  ? — 
Yes.  f.',.  , 

793.  Could  you  say  whether  one  of  those  men 
remained  in  the  house  all  the  time  while  she  was 
getting  ready  for  coming  ? — I  do  not  know,  he  remained 
in  the  passage,  I  think. 

794.  She  has  made  a  statement  that  one  of  them 
insisted  on  staying  in  the  room  while  she  changed  her 
clothes,  in  order  to  come  to  an  examination  ? — Yes, 
but  it  was  not  true.  A  constable  would  not  do  another 
day's  duty  if  he  did  such  a  thing. 

795.  Then  what  was  it  that  induced  you  (in  the 
nature  of  the  evidence)  to  request  this  girl  to  come  for 
examination  ? — Having  seen  her  with  other  prostitutes 
on  several  occasions  at  the  resorts  of  prostitutes  where 
they  frequented,  and  where  they  lived  in  fact. 

796.  You  or  the  ofiicers  have  actually  seen  her  at  a 
brothel  ? — Yes,  I  saw  her  myself  on  two  or  three 
occasions  at  a  brothel  ;  three  occasions,  certainly.  I 
am  sj^eaking  from  memory  now,  but  three  occasions 
certainly. 

797.  At  a  recognized  brothel  ? — At  a  brothel  where 
two  or  three  prostitutes  were  living  and  attending  for 
examination,  then  a  beerhouse. 

798.  Of  course,  many  of  those  are  used  for  other 
purposes  than  prostitution,  beerhouses,  and  so  on,  is 
that  so  ? — At  that  time  many  of  the  beerhouses  were 
brothels  ;  but  at  the  present  time  we  have  no  jirostitutes 
living  at  beerhouses.    At  that  time  there  were. 

799.  Those  two  or  three  places  at  which  you  saw 
Maria  Bennett  you  are  quite  positive  were  houses  which 
were  not  used  for  any  other  purpose  ? — They  were 
public  places  where  prostitutes  went  for  the  purpose 
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of  picking  up  men  and  iome  of  the  housos' fdr^  stoppilig 
with  them.  One  of  tlie  h6uses  particularly  was  a  well 
known  night  house  as  well  as  a  brothel  where  two 
prostitutes  lived,  and  where  they  could  take  men  and 
stop  a  short  time,  which  they  did  in  large  numbers. 

800.  Is  it  possible  that  she  could  have  been  there 
simply  out  of  good  fellowship  with  a  girl  of  bad 
character,  but  not  for  prostitution  ? — Certainly  not. 
I  had  known  that  girl  for  something  like  two  months 
the  regular  companion  of  prostitutes,  and  when  I 
saw  the  fiither  I  told  him,  and  I  told  her  that  if 
she  continued  to  be  the  same  she  would  be  brought 
under  the  Acts  the  same  as  the  other  prostitutes,  but 
if  from  that  time  she  Left  off  her  companions  and  lived 
a  chaste  life  we  should  take  no  more  notice  of  the 
past. 

801.  You  have,  I  think,  nine  constables  under  you  ? 
— Nine  constables  and  one  serjeant. 

802.  Who  selects  those  ? — I  think  so  fhr  they  are 
from  my  recommendation.  I  have  asked  for  certain 
men,  and  have  had  them  so  far  granted  me. 

803.  What  is  the  kind  of  guarantee  you  require  ? — 
Men  I  have  known  many  years  in  the  police,  and  whom 
I  have  known  fi'om  experience  to  be  steady  sober 
men. 

804.  Any' guarantee '  as '  to  age? — Not  yoimg  men 
Of  single  men.  All  the  men  I  have  are  married 
men  and  of  many  years  standing,  men  whom  I  knew 
well  from  pei'sonal  expedience  were  steady  sober 
men.  .  •  .  : 

805.  One  more  question  with  regard  to  the  exami- 
nation before  the  magistrates.  We  have  been  in- 
formed that  there  have  been  a  few  cases  within  the 
last  few  years  where  the  girls  have  preferred  to  be 
taken  into  court  — Yes. 

806.  Were  you  present  at  any  of  those '  cases  ? — 
Every  one,  I  think.  ';;)■>]. 

807.  Do  you  remember  hov>^  many  they  were  ? — 
26.  We  have  had  2,612  women  registered,  and  out 
of  that  26  have  preferred  to  go  before  the  magistrates. 
There  were  various  objections.  Some,  I  think,  denied 
prostitution.  In  fact,  in  most  cases  they  said  they 
were  not  prostitutes. 

808.  In  those  cases,  or  generally  with  i-egard  to 
those  26,  was  the  examination  in  private  or  public  ^— 
Up  to  the  last  three  months  they  always  had  it  private, 
but  for  the  last  few  months  we  have  had  it  publicly, 
because  they  have  selected  it.  The  last  six  months  it 
has  oeen  in  open  court.  • 

809.  Why  ? — Because  they  have  been  recommended 
by  some  would-be  friends  to  have  open  court; 

810.  The  girls  themselves  were  recommehued  ? — 
Yes  ;  previously  to  that  they  used  to  elect  a  closed 
court. 

811.  I  suppose  the  girl  is  taken  to  court  on  a  regu- 
lar court  day  ? — No,  the  magistrates  have  so  far  eon- 
sented  to  take  them  not  on  the  petty  sessions  day. 
They  have  their  meetings  every  day,  but  not  what  is 
called  petty  sessions  days  in  Plymouth.  We  have  two 
petty  sessions  days,  Monday  and  Thursday,  and  the 
magistrates  very  kindly  take  these  cases  on  a  Tuesday 
or  Friday. 

812.  Is  there  any  publicity  in  taking  the  girl  to  the 
court  ? — She  is  summoned  in  the  usual  way  to  answer 
the  complaint.  I  have  to  charge  her  that  I  have  occa- 
sion to  believe  she  is  a  prostitute  ;  and  I  have  to  prove 
to  the  magistrates  that  she  is  a  prostitute. 

813.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  rarity  of  a  girl 
appearing  before  the  magistrates  is  due  to  the  fear  of 
publicity  ?— No.  I  do  not  think  they  have  much 
fear,  and  do  not  care  about  publicity.  It  is  only  a 
few  of  the  worst  cases  who  have  selected  to  go  there. 
During  the  last  ten  motiths  I  have  not  had  one.  It 
was  said  some  months  agb  that  all  voluntary  sub- 
missions would  be  done  away  with  by  the  ladies' 
association,  but  that  has  not  been  the  case.  Every- 
one in  the  districts  had  been  persuaded  not  to  sign 
submissions,  and  were  told  that  they  would  have  their 
legal  advice  paid  for,  and  others  were  told  not  to 
attend  ;  but  they  have  during  the  last  two  months  done 
everything  necessary  to  bring  themselves  under  the 


Acts,  and  when  discharged  from  hospital  they  have 
come  up  as  usual  again  for  examination  except  in  a 
few  cases.  .  .^^  ■ 

814.  {3ir.  Bj/lands.)  Hefevrmg  to  the  question  as 
to  statistics  of  the  number  of  prostitutes,  you  informed 
us  in  the  first  instance,  when  you  made  an  enumeration 
of  prostitutes,  there  were  in  December  1863,  1,960.  I 
wish  to  know  what  portion  of  the  day  in  Devonport 
you  occupied  in  the  enumeration  of  those  pros-' 
titufes  ? — All  the  inquiry  in  Devonport  and  Plymouth' 
was  in  the  early  pnvt  of  the  'day.  I  started, 
perhaps,  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half  earlier  than  I 
should  have  for  my  Ordinary  duties,  because  then  I 
found  the  prostitutes  were  all  at  home.  If  I  had  visited 
in  the  night  time,  or  in  the  day,  I  should  never  have 
got  the  right  numbers.  The  only  time  you  could  get 
the  number  of  these  people  would  be  during  the 
lYiorning.  i*: 

8 1 5.  Can  you  tell  about  what  hour  you  commenced  ? 
— I  should  tiiink  probably  I  started  about  8  '  and 
finished  about  1.  u       '  • 

816.  And  when  did  you  begin  again  ?— The  follow- 
ing day  at  the  same  time. 

817.  You  state  that  in  Devonport  you  commenced 
at  8  in  the  morning,  and  finished  af  1.  In  the  course 
of  two  days  you  visited  86  brothels,  and  440  prosti- 
tutes.   Is  that  so  ? — Yes.  ■ 

818.  And  during  those  hoiirs,  of  that  number  bf 
440  prostitutes,  you  also  said  you  got  invariably  the 
names  ? — A  large  pi'oportion  of  the  names. 

819.  Then  the  only  way  in  which  you  got  to  know 
the  number  of  prostitutes  in  these  brothels  during 
these  two  days,  was  by  inquiring  of  the  brothel  keeper, 
and  also  going  through  the  brothels  with  a  view  to 
Seeing  who  was  there  ? — Yes. 

820.  Did  you  ask  the'  women  for  their  names  ? — 
Yes,  many  of  them. 

821.  Did  you  put  their  names  down  at  the  time  ? — 
I  put  them  down  roughly  in  pencil.  It  was  only 
•lone  to  get  at  the  right  number  very  roughly. 

822.  Have  you  any  record  of  the  names  you  so 
took  ? — I  have  no  record  of  the  names  until  1865. 

823.  Then  we  must  consider  that  what  you  tell  us 
is  this,  that  starting  at  8  o'clock  one  morning  and 
continuing  until  I  o'clock  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  commencing  at  8  o'clock  the  following  morning, 
and  continuing  until  1  o'clock  again  that  day,  you 
went  through  all  these  brothels  and  saw  all  these 
women  personally,  and  took  a  memorandum  of  the 
names  of  a  great  number,  asking  who  they  were, 
but  that  you  have  no  permanent  record  of  their 
names  ? — They  Avere  reduced  into  a  return  at  the  time. 
Immediately  I  had  completed  my  inspection  I  made  my 
return  to  Scotland  Yard. 

824.  A  return  of  their  numbers,  not  names  ? — Not 
names.  After  the  return  was  made,  the  lists  were 
disposed  of.  ■ 

825.  They  were  lost  and  you  have  not  the  names 
you  took  ? — N6. 

826.  In  Plymouth  you  occupied  a  week  ? — I  think 
it  took  me  quite  that,  or  more.  It  is  much  scattered. 

827.  Can  you  say  how  much  more  ? — I  cannot  say 
now.  ^ 

828.  A  little  more  perhaps  ? — I  know  some  lime 
more.  I  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  Plymouth, 
and  it  was  much  more  scattered  than  Stonehouse  and 
Devonport.  I  had  more  trouble.  I  may  say  that 
those  brothels  in  Devonport  had  been  visited  by  me 
for  three  or  four  years  before  this,  and  every  house 
was  known  to  me. 

829.  In  Ply  mouth  you  say  you  occupied  rather  over 
&  week,  and  during  that  time  you  visited  250  brothels  ? 
'—Yes. 

830.  In  making  those  visits  did  you  occupy  simply 
the  morning  of  the  daj^,  and  'not  the  night  Yes,  it 
would  be.  • 

831.  It  was  about  the  same  time  ? — Yes,  but  when 
making  those  inquiries  in  addition  to  taking  the 
numbers,  I  made  a  point  at  niidnight  of  visiting  and 
making  myself  acquainted  with  the  district,  to  know 
the  following  day  where  td  go.  -  ■  ""  •       i        'i  j 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


SECOND         832.  Do  I  understand  you  did  that  at  Devonport  ?— 
DAY.        j^Q^       go  much  at  Devonport. 
«?  -rT  ■  Plymouth  ?— Yes. 

•    •  834.  Do  we  understand  then  that  you  occupied  the 

15  Dec.  1870.    morning  of  the  day  in  going  through  these  brothels, 

 L_  '    and  getting  the  nvmiber  of  prostitutes,  and  then  in 

order  to  check  your  proceedings  you  went  during  the 
nights  to  see  whether  you  -pre  correctly  informed  ? — 
To  prepare  my  working  for  the  following  day  so  as  to 
be  able  to  get  through  what  I  had  cut  out  for  the  next 
day's  work,  to  facilitate  it. 

835.  What  did  you  do  when  you  went  to  the 
brothels  at  night  ? — I  did  not  visit  the  brothels  but  the 
resorts.  For  instance,  at  12  or  1  o'clock  in  Plyraouth 
you  see  the  prostitutes  going  off  with  various  men  to 
houses,  houses  I  was  not  so  avcII  acquainted  with  as  I 
am  now,  and  so  I  got  to  know  which  was  a  brothel, 
and  was  able  to  go  the  next  morning  and  take  the 
number  of  lodgers. 

836.  These  250  brothels  you  ascertained  from  per- 
sonal inquiry  with  no  direction  from  any  person  on  the 
spot  acquainted  with  the  locality  ? — I  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  locality  myself. 

837.  But  I  understand  you  say  you  went  at  mid- 
night to  ascertain  whether  they  were  bi-othels  ? — 
Yes. 

888.  Is  that  the  means  by  which  you  got  to  know 
there  were  these  250  brothels  in  Plymouth  ? — It 
assisted  me  greatly  to  get  over  the  work. 

839.  Did  not  you  take  the  system  of  going  seriatim 
through  the  streets  and  taking  one  brothel  after 
another  ? — It  was  so. 

840.  Then  how  was  it  when  you  went  to  find  out 
where  the  women  lived  ?  I  presume  you  would  not 
ascertain  any  particular  street,  but  would  find  them 
scattered  all  over  Plymouth  ? — No,  I  should  confine 
myself  to  Castle  Street,  or  what  I  term  south,  and  the 
next  day  I  sliould  take,  as  I  recollect  well  now,  the  east, 
Gasgoine  Street,  Plymouth,  and  the  third  day  another 
district,  spend  a  couple  of  hoixrs  there,  and  so  make 
myself  thoroughly  acquainted  where  the  prostitutes  in 
that  locality  lived. 

841.  And  did  you  get  that  information  the  night 
before  by  frecjuenting  the  places  Avhere  they  went  ? — 
Yes,  and  with  what  I  knew  before  that  would  assist 
me  the  following  day. 

842.  However,  you  do  say  by  your  own  investiga- 
tion you  ascertained  there  were  250  brothels  and  1,200 
prostitutes  in  Plymouth,  and  you  took  the  names  of 
most  of  them  ? — Yes. 

843.  And  you  told  us  in  Stonehouse  there  were  50 
brothels  ? — Yes. 

844.  And  how  many  prostitutes  on  your  first  visit  ? 
— In  Stonehouse  320,  I  think. 

845.  How  long  did  you  occupy  at  Stonehouse  ? — It 
would  not  take  very  long.  There  they  were  all  con- 
fined to  about  three  streets,  and  would  take  very  little 
time. 

846.  Then  in  fact  did  rou  do  it  in  a  day  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  I  did,  but  I  coidd  certainly. 

847.  Do  you  think  that  you  took  more  than  a  day  ? 
— I  really  do  not  know.  I  think  very  likely  I  took  a 
second  day.    I  was  not  in  a  hurry. 

848.  Then,  according  to  your  statement,  you  were 
two  days  in  Devonport,  rather  over  a  week  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  two  days  at  Stonehouse  ? — Yes. 

849.  Making  altogether  under  a  fortnight  ? — Under 
a  fortnight. 

850.  You  are  aware  that  you  stated  in  the  first 

instance  that  you  occupied  a  month  in  this  inquiry  ?  

Yes. 

851.  That  was  a  mistake  ? — No,  I  had  to  do  it  by 
the  31st  of  that  month  (December),  and  began  early 
in  the  month. 

852.  But  did  the  inquiry  extend  over  the  whole  of 
it? — 1  should  think  about  a  fortnight  ;  the  time  I 
have  given  now. 

853.  With  regard  to  this  number  of  prostitutes, 
was  it  a  fact  that  amongst  the  960  there  were  a  very 
large  number  of  young  girls  who  did  not  exist  entirely 
on  prostitution  ? — Yes,  a  very  large  number  indeed. 


854.  What  else  did  they  do  ? — I  am  afraid  they 
lived  one  half  at  least  on  petty  thieving. 

855.  Were  they  the  class  of  girls  you  would  look 
upon,  with  your  present-  classification,  as  being  prosti- 
tutes liable  to  be  brought  under  examination  ? — Yes, 
quite  so  ;  living  as  recognised  prostitutes, 

856.  You  say  thei'e  were  a  very  large  number  of 
young  girls  who  did  not  subsist  entirely  on  prosti- 
tution ? — Not  entirely. 

857.  Were  they  of  a  class  that  you  would  at  the 
present  time,  if  they  remained  in  the  neighbourhood, 
have  included  amongst  those  women  who  would  l)e 
required  to  be  examined  ? — Most  assuredly. 

858.  Then  coming  to  1865,  you  then  made  a  very 
special  examination,  I  understand,  in  consequence  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

859.  More  careful  than  on  the  Ibrmer  occasion  ? — 
I  did. 

860.  First  in  1864;  but  the  first  I  shall  bring  to 
your  notice  is  December  1865,  when  the  Act  had  been 
in  operation  nine  months,  and  you  tell  us  that  there 
Avere  1,770  prostitutes  in  Devonport  and  the  district? 
—1,770. 

861.  That  you  had  cai'efuUy  investigated  the  cases 
of  all  those  women  ? — Yes. 

862.  Saw  every  woman  individually,  and  took  their 
names  ? — Yes. 

863.  Where  is  the  list  of  their  names  — I  have  the 
names  of  most,  not  of  all ;  there  were  about  50 
who  would  not  give  their  names.  1,720  names  were 
taken  then,  and  their  ages. 

864.  Out  of  the  1,770  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me.  Going  to  a  house,  you  will  find  women 
obstinate,  and  say,  "  I  shall  not  give  my  name,"  that 
would  be  put  down  as  one  not  giving  her  name. 

865.  What  Avould  secure  any  of  those  persons 
being  placed  on  what  you  call  your  register  ? — We 
only  placed  them  on  the  register  then  as  we  had 
information.  As  we  got  iuformation  against  a  prosti- 
tute as  having  communicated  disease,  I  should  request 
her  to  attend  the  examination,  as  soon  as  there  was 
a  vacant  bed  she  would  be  told  necessarily  to  attend 
the  examination. 

866.  Would  that  be  the  first  time  her  name  would 
appear  in  the  number  on  your  register  ? — Yes. 

867.  Then  the  203  given  in  a  pai-liameutary  return 
for  1863  repi'esents  not  the  absolute  number  of  prosti- 
tutes in  Devonport,  but  only  those  placed  on  your 
register  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  number. 
That  would  be  about  the  number  I  should  think. 

868.  That  is  the  parli.imentary  return?  —  That 
would  be  the  number  who  had  been  brought  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  had  been  brought  up 
for  examination. 

869.  Then  it  had  no  reference  at  all  to  the  total 
number  of  prostitutes  in  the  locality  at  that  time  ? — 
No,  certainly  not. 

870.  And  gradually  this  number  increases  from 
year  to  year,  according  to  the  parliamentary  return  ; 
and  is  that  simply  as  you  increase  the  number  on  the 
register,  without  reference  to  the  number  generally  of 
prostitutes  in  the  district  ? — It  has  no  reference  to 
the  numbers  in  the  district,  but  to  the  number  brought 
up  for  examination. 

871.  But  you  have  now  got  by  degrees  quite  abreast 
of  all  prostitutes  in  the  district,  so  that  your  register 
now  may  be  taken  to  be  equally  extensive  with  the 
total  number  of  prostitutes  in  the  district.  Is  that 
the  case  ? — Every  woman  now  is  and  has  been  for  over 
two  years  regulai'ly  on  the  register. 

872.  In  the  parliamentary  returns  of  the  actual 
number  of  prostitutes  in  Devonport  district,  and  which 
do  not  agree  with  the  number  on  the  register,  there 
seems  to  be  a  return  which  agrees  with  the  statements 
you  have  made  to  the  commissioners.  I  suppose  this 
return  was  in  fact  prepared  by  yourself  for  the  purpose 
of  this  publication  ? — I  have  had  to  make  a  return 
yearly,  and  in  fact  quarterly  from  the  first.  The  first 
v\'as  31st  December,  1863.  1  did  not  know  for  what 
purpose  it  was  made  ;  it  was  forwarded  to  the  comrais- 
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sioner  of  police,  and  from  that  time,  from  year  to 
year,  it  has  been  compiled  by  me. 

873.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
borough  police  to  make  returns  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  which  are  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and 
published  yearly  as  judicial  statistics  ? — Yes,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  always  done.  I  know  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  superintendeut,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  always  done. 

874.  Have  you  any  idea  that  it  is  not  done  by  the 
Devonport  local  police  ? — 1  know  it  is  not  done  regu- 
larly. 

87o.  Y^ou  do  not  think  they  arc  doing  it  now  ? — L 
have  not  heard  this  year,  but  I  do  know  that  they 
have  not  done  it  regularly — not  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
either  in  Plymouth  or  in  Devonport. 

876.  Then  you  are  prepared  to  say  at  all  events 
that  the  retui'ns  you  have  given  in  are  more  reliable 
than  any  returns  presented  by  the  local  police  if  those 
diflPer  from  your  returns  ? — 1  cannot  say  what  the 
returns  are.  I  know  the  returns  I  have  given  this 
morning  are  correct.  I  am  quite  prepared,  and  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that.  The  only  error  would 
be  that  I  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  this  duty 
at  first,  and  may  have  missed  a  few,  but  certainly  I 
took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  do  it,  at  that  time  I 
did  not  know  who  was  going  over  my  Avork  again. 

877.  In  1867  your  returns  show  1,010  prostitutes 
in  Devonport,  and  the  statistics  of  prostitutes  returned 
by  the  local  police  amounts  to  701  ? — The  three 
districts  ? 

878.  The  three  districts?— Y>s. 

879.  Then  you  still  maintain  that  your  return  is 
more  reliable  than  those  presented  to  the  Home 
Office? — My  return  is  correct.  As  I  mentioned  going 
over  my  returns  just  now,  1  had  on  my  register,  on 
the  18th  of  July,  1868,  1,015  prostitutes.  This  was 
when  the  beds  had  been  increased  to  162. 

880.  Who  is  the  superintendent  of  the  borough 
police  ? — Mr.  Lynn  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
Devonport  borough. 

881.  There  is  a  separate  one  for  Plymouth? — Yes, 
two  in  Plymouth  ;  the  chief  and  a  detective  surperin- 
tendent. 

882.  The  police  districts  are  worked  separately, 
are  they  ? — Yes. 

883.  By  the  local  police  ? — Y'es,  and  the  county, 
so  that  there  are  three  separate  divisions. 

884.  You  said  that  women  were  subject  to  exami- 
nation once  a  fortnight? — Yes,  sometimes  ;  never 
longer  than  that.    Sometimes  they  come  up  earlier. 

885.  They  recjuire  to  be  examined  once  a  fort- 
night ? — Yes. 

886.  Leaving  out  those  in  hospitals  I  suppose  the 
whole  of  the  Avomen  pass  under  examination  within  a 
month? — Within  the  14  days. 

887.  The  whole  of  the  women  ? — Y''es,  they  should 
do,  unless  they  get  drinking  the  day  before,  and  are 
not  quite  fit  to  come  up  ;  they  should  all  pass  once  a 
fortnight. 

888.  Have  you  records  of  the  number  of  Avomen 
examined  each  fortnight  during  the  last  tAvo  or  three 
months  ?  HaA'e  you  any  documents  of  that  kind  with 
you  ? — Y^es  ;  not  the  number  that  attended,  the  num- 
ber examined  and  found  diseased  and  healthy,  but 
certain  numbers  who  attend  and  cannot  be  examined 
from  natural  causes  would  not  be  included  in  the 
return. 

889.  Then  the  actual  number  examined  will  always 
be  within  the  number  of  prostitutes  ? — Considerably 
so,  because  a  large  number  Avho  attend  cannot  be 
examined. 

890.  Can  you  tell  the  number  examined  at  the  last 
examination  at  Plymouth  ? — I  can  give  the  last  week; 
there  were  198  found  healthy  during  last  Aveek  and  21 
sent  to  hospital. 

891.  That  is  all  the  return  you  have  out  of  the  500 
or  600  ? — That  is,  who  attended  and  were  examined, 
and  then  there  Avould  be  probably  about  45  Avho  at- 
tended but  were  not  examined,  but  that  is  one  week  I 


am  speaking  about.  That  Avould  have  to  be  multiplied  SECOND 
by  two.  DAY. 

892.  Precisely.    Do  you  have  about  one-half  each    ^  ^  ^  . 

week  ? — Just  so,  and  they  amount   to   about  230   '  "  J  

weekly.  15  Dec.  1870. 

893.  That  would  make  an  average  of  460,  and  you   

say  the  rest  you  account  for  by  the  fact  that  some  are 

in  hospital,  and  some  are  unfit  to  be  examined.  You 
mentioned  that  the  register  you  kept  and  Avhich  did 
not  correspond  formerly  with  the  total  number  of 
prostitutes  you  find  is  gradually  increasing,  and  I 
think  within  the  last  year  or  tAVO  you  said  the  whole 
of  them  came  upon  the  register  ? — Y"es,  from  July  or 
August.  1868,  all  have  been  on  the  register,  that  is, 
since  Ave  liaA  e  had  the  full  number  of  beds  in  July 
1868,  the  Avomen  have  been  brought  on  for  examina- 
tion, and  they  attended  about  once  a  mouth,  from  July 
to  the  31st  of  December  1869,  but  since  that  date  they 
have  had  to  attend  once  in  14  days.  In  July  1868 
there  were  1,015  prostitutes  on  the  register. 

894.  That  was  after  you  had  brought  a  considerable 
number  on  the  register  not  previously  on  it  ? — Yes. 

895.  How  did  you  manage  to  bring  them  on  ? — By 
requesting  them  to  attend  on  a  giA'en  day,  that  is,  those 
who  had  signed  their  submissions,  and  informing  any 
who  demurred  that  they  Avould  be  brought  before  the 
magistrates. 

896.  That  date  is  before  the  Act  of  1869;  that 
increased  the  compulsory  poAvers  ?  —  Yes,  but  the 
powers  -were  very  much  the  same  in  1866  and  1869,  as 
far  as  the  police  powers  go,  very  little  difference. 

897.  Y"ou  had  as  much  poAver  to  put  a  certain 
measure  of  compulsion  on  these  women  under  the  Act 
of  1 866,  as  under  the  Act  of  1 869  ? — Y'^es,  we  had  poAver 
to  bring  them  before  the  magistrate  if  they  did  not 
submit  voluntarily,  the  same  poAver  as  Ave  have  noAV. 
If  a  Avoman  said,  "  No,  I  am  not  a  prostitute,  and  Avill 
not  attend,"  Ave  had  poAver  to  go  before  a  magistrate, 
and  prove  to  them  that  she  Avas  a  prostitute,  and  ask 
their  order  for  periodical  examination. 

898.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had  not  the  poAver  of 
threatening  these  proceedings  before  magistrates,  that 
any  of  these  women  Avould  sign  a  voluntary  submis- 
sion ? — We  don't  threaten  them. 

899.  Is  not  it  in  the  nature  at  all  events  almost  of 
a  threat,  if  you  tell  them  that  unless  they  sign  the 
submission  they  Avill  be  brought  up  before  the  magis- 
trate, and  undergo  the  penal  consequences  of  that? — 
There  are  no  penal  consequences. 

900.  But  do  not  you  think  it  would  be  considered 
penal  consequences  by  these  Avomen,  being  brought  up 
before  the  magistrates  Avith  a  charge  hanging  over 
them,  supposing  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  charge 
false  ? — No,  certainly  not.  If  a  Avoman  knew  it  to  be 
false,  she  would  not  spare  a  day  to  take  action,  [f  I 
Avas  to  accuse  a  AVoman  of  being  a  prostitute  and  she  was 
not,  I  am  quite  sure,  from  what  I  know  of  the  women 
of  Plymouth,  that  to-morrow  I  should  have  an  action 
brought  against  me  for  it. 

901.  Do  you  think  it  might  not  be  the  case  that  a 
woman  who  is  not  properly  chargeable  Avith  being  a 
prostitute  would  shrink  from  that  publication  Avhich 
might  occasion  her  to  be  brought  before  the  magistrate 
to  hear  the  evideuce  of  the  police  against  her  ? — She 
would  be  Avell  knoAvn  beforehand  in  PA^ery  case,  and  if 
she  demurred  she  would  be  informed  Avliat  we  knew 
about  her. 

902.  But  don't  you  knoAv  that  a  Avoman  would  natu- 
rally shrink  from  the  publication  of  an  investigation 
of  that  kind  ? — I  do  not.  I  am  quite  sure  they  would 
not  if  they  were  not  prostitutes.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  a  chaste  woman  Avonld  not. 

903.  I  suppose  it  acts  in  this  way — a  woman  comes 
to  you  to  sign  a  voluntary  submission,  and  you  take 
her  on  that  ? — Yes,  I  attest  their  signatures. 

904.  When  a  Avoman  comes  to  you,  Avhat  is  the 
mode  of  proceeding  ;  what  does  she  say  ? — I  first  ask 
her  name  and  address,  whether  she  has  any  friends, 
whether  she  is  a  native  of  Plymouth,  or  where,  and 
her  age ;  and  take  all  doAvn,  and,  unless  I  know  her 
character  too  well,  I  ask  hoAV  long  she  has  been  lead- 
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ing  an  immovjil  life.  1  do  not  say  that  they  always 
tell  me  the  truth,  by  any  means,  but  they  make  a 
statement. 

905.  But  does  not  the  woman  tell  you  why  she 
came  to  you  ? — Yes,  if  she  comes  without  being  re- 
quested to  do  so,  but  that  is  seldom  ;  they  are  gene- 
rally seen  at  their  lodgings  before. 

906.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  come  to  you  "  cau- 
tioned," as  it  is  called,  by  your  officers  ?— No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

907.  Then  they  all  come  in  consequence  of  your 
having  personally  seen  them,  and  been  conversant  with 
the  case  ? — Yes,  except  a  few  who  find  themselves 
diseased  and  attend  before  being  spoken  to. 

908.  The  individual  case? — Yes. 

909.  You  do  not  rely  on  accounts  sent  to  you  by 
your  officers,  to  require  a  voluntary  submission  on 
the  part  of  these  women  ? — No  ;  I  see  them  myself 
and  tell  them  what  they  are  to  do,  and  what  the  law 
is,  and  what  day  they  shall  attend.  They  do  not 
always  attend  that  day  perhaps,  but  take  a  day  or  two. 

910.  Do  you  obtain  sufficient  information  yourself 
of  all  the  circumstances  to  enable  you  to  take  the  Oath, 
if  necessary,  Avhich  is  required  under  the  Act,  before 
the  magistrates,  that  you  have  sufficient  reason  to 
believe  that  this  woman  is  a  prostitute  ? — Yes,  before 
I  speak  to  her. 

911.  That  is  the  case  in  all  cases? — Yes  ;  I  should 
not  speak  to  any  woman  until  I  had  sufficient  evidence 
to  go  before  the  magistrates  and  tell  them  I  had  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  she  was  a  prostitute,  and  to  be 
able  to  produce  evidence  to  show  that  she  was  a  ])ros- 
titute.  In  every  case  where  a  woman  is  brought  under 
the  Acts  I  should  be  prepared  to  prove  before  the 
magistrates  that  at  that  time  she  was  a  prostitute. 

912.  Therefore  you  would  be  prepared  to  lay  the 
information  on  oath  as  to  your  personal  knowledge 
and  belief  ? — Yes,  and  prove  it.  To  state  on  oath  I 
had  reasonable  cause  to  show  the  magistrates,  on  any 
given  day,  that  the  woman  was  a  prostitute. 

913.  Then  what  part  do  your  constables  take  in 
this  matter? — Visit  the  brothels,  aud  report  to  me  any 
strangers  found  in  them  at  night,  also  inform  me  if 
they  see  women  soliciting  for  prostitution  who  are  not 
on  the  register,  and  ascertain  their  residence,  to  enable 
me  to  see  them  and  bring  them  on  the  register  if 
necessary. 

914.  Then  the  course  is,  that  having  got  that  report 
you  investigate  each  case,  and  satisfy  yourself  that  the 
woman  is  a  prostitute  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  and 
then  call  on  her  yourself  to  come  at  a  particular  time 
and  sign  a  voluntary  submission  ? — That  is  the  fact. 

915.  And  that  you  are  prepared  to  tell  us  is  the 
usual  course  ? — That  is  the  regular  course. 

916.  And  if  a  woman  refuses  to  sign? — I  should 
then  make  a  report,  which  would  be  submitted  to  the 
superintendent  asking  him  to  bring  her  before  the 
magistrates  under  the  fourth  section  of  ■  the  Act  of 
1869.  •        ■  .  .; 

917.  Then  the  evidence  is  brought  before  the  magis- 
trate, and  that  I  presume  is  generally,  if  not  alwavs, 
evidence  from  the  police  alone  ;  I  suppose  that  is  tihe 
fact  ?— Entirely,  although  I  could  call  20  prostitutes  to 
prove  the  case  1  never  would,  unless  I  got  positive 
instructions  from  my  superior,  call  a  prostitute  to 
assist.  We  rest  our  evidence  entirely  on  police  evi- 
dence. 

918.  In  the  case  of  those  women  who  refused  to 
sign  the  voluntary  submission,  I  think  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  they  did  so  for  the  most  part  because 
they  alleged  that  they  were  not  prostitutes,  ■  properly 
so  called  ? — Yes.  ■"  '  ^-I  j:-  '    ••     :  i 

919.  And  they  go  before  the  magistrates,  and  the 
poKce  give  evidence  to  prove  that  thej[  are  prostitutes  ? 
— Yes.  . 

920.  And  exclusively  the  police  ? — Exclusively  the 
police.    I  have  not  called  other  witnesses  as  yet. 

921.  Do  you  generally  give  evidence  of  more  wit- 
nesses than  one,  or  is  it  generally  your  own  ? — We 
should  have  two  or  three  witnesses.    We  should  not 


speak  to  a  woman  until  we  had  two  or  three  instances 
so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  as  to  her  habits. 

922.  Then  the  magistrates  make  an  order  if  they 
are  satisfied  she  is  a  prostitute  that  she  shall  be  ex- 
amined for  some  period  not  more  than  12  months  ? — 
Yes. 

923.  Now  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  magistrates  uniformly  order  that  these  women 
shall  be  examined  for  the  full  period  of  12  mouths  ? — 
No,  tliey  do  not  uniformly.  They  make  exceptions, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it. 

924.  Have  they  ever  subjected  a  wioman  to  exami- 
nation for  so  short  a  period  as  three  or  six  montiis  ? — 
Yes,  for  one  month. 

925.  Under  what  circumstances  ? — I  do  not  know. 
The  magistrates  would  use  their  own  discietion  as  to 
time.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  have  had  them  in 
one,  two,  three,  six,  nine,  and  twelve  mouths. 

926.  There  was  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  case,  so 
far  as  you  saw,  wJiich  induced  the  magistrates  to  fix 
a  shorter  period  rather  than  a  long  period  ? — No,  they 
would  not  make  the  order  at  all  unless  they  wei'e  satis- 
fied the  woman  was  a  prostitute,  certainly. 

927.  But  you  cannot  tell  us  what  was  the  reason 
why  they  made  it  only  for  a  month  ? — No,  I  cannot 
tell  why.  If  a  woman  abandoned  the  life  she  was 
leading  she  would  be  removed  from  the  register 
immediately  whether  she  was  under  the  magistrates' 
order  or  not. 

928.  There  might  have  been  different  magistrates^ 
but  was  this  case  one  in  which  the  magistrates  Avho 
heard  it  were  not  in  the  habit  of  ordering  an  examina- 
tion for  so  long  a  period  ? — I  think  not.  I  think 
the  cases  were  where  one  oi*  two  women  said  they 
would  abandon  the  life  they  were  leading,  and  the 
magisttate  said-r-I  am  speaking  from  memoiy,  I 
know  one  or  two  only — they  would  make  the  order  for 
a  month. 

929.  When  a  woman  wishes  to  get  off  the  register, 
what  does  she  do  ? — Makes  an  application  to  the 
visiting  surgeon. 

930.  And  how  does  she  do  it  ?— It  should  be  done 
in  writing,  but  if  we  know  that  the  woman  has  gone 
to  service  or  to  her  fiiends  we  do  not  enforce  that  to 
the  letter.  If  a  girl  has  returned  to  her  friends  she  is 
not  compelled  to  come  back  again.  In  fact  we  avoid 
that  and  tell  them  not  to,  but  if  she  is  going  into 
service,  and  still  living  in  a  brothel,  but  about  to  leave 
it,  then  she  has  to  appear  and  make  the  application  in 
writing. 

931.  Is  any  difficulty  put  in  the  way  if  a  girl  says 
she  is  going  to  be  married.  What  steps  are  taken  ?— 
Then  she  would  get  her  fortnight,  and  although  the 
doctor  would  not  give  more  than  a  fortnight  she  would 
be  allowed  to  understand  that  she  might  remain  until 
the  marriage  had  taken  place,  and  then  come  down  and 
liring  her  marriage  lines  before  11,  and  I 'should  show 
them  to  the  doctor,  and  then  remoA-e  her  name  from 
the  register.  She  would  not  be  examined,  but  simply 
show  her  marriage  lines.  There  would  be  no  written 
application,  but  simply  show  she  was  married. 

932.  Do  you  insist  upon  the  marriage  lines  being 
shown  ? — I  cannot  say  "  insist,"  but  we  like  to  see 
them  if  possible,  because  we  know  then  that  they  are 
married. 

933.  I  suppose  by  "  lines  "  you  mean  a  certificate 
of  marriage  ? — Yes. 

934.  Then  if  a  woman^^comes  and  says  she  is  going  to 
be  married  you  would  refuse  to  take  her  off  your  books 
until  she  was  actually  married  ? — That  would  depend 
on  circumstances,  whether  she  was  living  in  a  brothel 
or  in  respectable  lodgings.  If  she  was  living  in  i-es- 
pectable  lodgings,  then  she  would  be  immediately 
removed,  whether  miirried  or  not. 

935.  In  making  the  application  for  release  from  the 
examination  (you  do  allow  women:  to  make  crosses) 
do  you  require  it  in  winting  at  all  ?• — Yes,  we  do,  in 
wi'iting. 

936.  In  every  case  ? — No,  i'^lvave  given  those  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  if  a  young  girl  for  instance  goes 
to  her  friends,  and  we  think,  perhaps,  making  an 
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again  without  having 


application  in  writing,  and  bringing  her, down  to  the 
examination  room,  miglit  induce  her  to  mix  up  with 
lier  old  companions,  but  then  I  satisfy  myself  and 
inform  the  surgeon  of  the  fact  that  she  has  ceased  to 
be  a  prostitute.  •  ■  :  ■< 

937.  Supposing  a  woman  saidjShe  was  going  to  live 
with  a  particular  man  and  went  to  live  in  a  hou^e 
with  him,  should  you  consider  that  sufficient  reason 
for  taking  her  off  the  book  — In  that  case  she  would 
have  to  make  a  written  application,  and  I  should  make 
inquiries  as  far  as  possible  whether  she  had  ceased 
to  be  a  prostitute  or  not,  and  act  accordingly. 

938.  But  if  she  had  you  would  offer  facilities  to  get 
her  off.?— Yes. 

939.  I  think  we  nnderstaud  when  a  woman  goes 
iato  hospital  and  is  discharged  cured  that  takes  her  off 
title  subjection  entirely  ? — It  does,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

940.  And  she  has  no  right  to  be  examined  again 
without  the  whole  process  being  taken  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  first  instance  to  bring  her  under  subjec- 
tion ? — Quite  so. 

941.  Can  you  say  in  all  cases  that  is  adopted,  and 
whether  women  coming  out  of  hospital  are  not  subject, 
in  some  cases,  to  examination 
made  a  voluntary  submission  ? — Certainly  not. 

942.  You  say  there  have  been  no  such  cases  ? — 
After  the  Act  of  1869  wa.s  passed,  for  a  short  time 
women  after  leaving  the  hospital  were  not  requested 
to  re-sign  their  submissions,  but  since  the  9th  of 
February  1870,  all  have  been  called  upon  to  sign 
before  being  examined  after  being  discharged  from 
hospital. 

943.  With  regard  to  the  great  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  this  district,  in  reply  to  Sir  John 
Trelawny,  you  mentioned  a  particular  street  where 
there  were  a  large  number  of  brothels  ;  can  you  fix 
the  date  when  those  were  removed  ? — They  were  not 
removed  all  at  once  by  any  means,  they  were  gradually 
swept  away  one  by  one  until  they  have  comparatively 
all  disappeared.  We  have  only  one  house  there  now. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  Castle  Street. 

944.  You  were  well  acquainted  with  Devonport  as 
a  member  of  the  police  force  there  ? — Yes. 

945.  Do  you  recollect  at  that  time  whether  the  local 
authorities  paid  any  attention  with  a  view  to  checking 
the  nuisance  of  these  brothels  ? — Yes  ;  1  am  glad  to 
say  a  gentleman  there,  a  clergyman,  I  cannot  give  his 
name  now,  did  assist  materially  in  doing  away  with 
some  of  the  vice  that  was  then  rampant  in  Castle 
Street. 

946.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  time  of  the  "lorough 
police  ? — No. 

947.  I  am  taking  you  back  to  that  time  when 
these  brothels,  I  suppose,  were  in  a  very  disgraceful 
state  in  Devonport ;  were  the  local  authorities  taking 
any  active  measures  with  a  view  to  suppress  this 
nuisance  in  Devonport  ?  —  Yes,  they  were  always 
doing  what  they  could,  but  it  is  one  of  those 
gigantic  evils  that  kept  increasing  up  to  a  certain 
time. 

948.  Still  do  you  think  the  authorities  have  since 
1855,  been  taking  more  active  measures  to  suppress 
it  ? — Certainly  not.  I  do  not  know  of  any  agency 
employed  since  1865  more  than  before. 

.    949.  Since  1855  ? — No,  I  do  not  know,  except 
exceptional  cases  in  Plymouth  where  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  energy  succeeded  in  clearing  out  these 
wi-etched  hovels. 
.  950.  That  is  the  clergyman  you  spoke  of? — Yes. 

951.  How  did  he  manage  to  succeed  in  doing  that? 
■ — I  do  not  say  that  he  succeeded  altogether,  but  he 
got  one  or  two  houses  indicted  acting  v/ith  the  energy 
he  did.  I  have  always  considered  that  he  did  assist 
in  bringing  that  about. 

952.  Within  your  knowledge,  are  you  able  to  say 
during  the  years,  say  fi-om  1864  to  1868,  there  Avefe 
not  a  greater  numl^er  of  efforts  made  by  the  local 
authorities  to  put  down  these  brothels  than  was  the 
case  10  years  previously  when  you  were  in  the  local 
force  ? — I  think  not.    In  fact  the  police  have  to  trust 


a  great  deal  to  the  inhabitants,  and  they  do  not  like 
to  deal  with  brothels  and  prostitutes. 

953.  Can  you  mention  in  what  ^vay  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act  operated,  so  as  to  shut  up  all  these 
brothels  ? — The  brothels  would  necessarily  be  shut  up 
in  consequence  of  the  prostitutes  being  reduced. 

954.  And  you  attribute  it  to  that,  and  not  to  any 
penal  consequence  ai-ising  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act  ? — The  Contagious  Diseases  Act  of 
1864,  provided  that  any  brothel  keeper  allowing  a 
woman  to  be  in  his  house,  and  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  she  was  affected  with  venereal 
disease  should  be  liable  to  a  certain  penalty,  and 
immediately  I  got  information  from  a  man  who  was  in 
the  hospital,  I  should  inform  the  brothel  keeper  that 
such-and-such  a  woman  was  suspected,  and  I  should 
think  slie  was  diseased,  and  he  had  better  not  allow 
her  to  i-emain  for  prostitution. 

955.  The  only  penal  clause  is ;  that  to  which  you 
have  referred,  I  think? — It  is. .  .,  • 

956.  To  the  effect  of  a  brothel  keeper  having 
diseased  women  in  his  house  ?— Yes. 

957.  You  would  attribute  the  reduced  number  to 
the  indirect  effect  of  the  Act  by  reducing  the  prosti- 
tutes ? — Yes. 

958.  And  also,  I  suppose,  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  solicitation  in  the  streets  to  the  same  extent,  and 
that  there  are  fewer  prostitutes  in  relation  to  the 
population  ? — Yes,  the  prostitutes  now  being  such  a 
limited  numbei',  though  I  think  there  is  plenty  of  l  Oom 
in  Plymouth  to  have  them  150  less.  ; 

959.  Still,  they  are  already  sufficiently  small  in 
number  in  your  judgment  to  lead  to  their  being  so 
fully  occupied  by  the  people  who  go  with  them  as  to 
draw  from  them  the  inducenv^nt  of  soliciting  in  the 
streets  ? — Yes. 

960.  That  is  what  you  attribute  it  to  ? — Yes. 

961.  That  there  are  fewer  prostitutes  than  there 
wci-e  before,  who  are  better  off  and  get  more  employ- 
ment of  this  immoral  character,  and  so  get  a  larger 
income  ? — I  am  sorry  to  think  their  income  is  rather 
too  large  now.    That  is  the  only  evil  I  see. 

962.  Does  that  show  that  the  question  which  was 
put  to  you  a  short  time  ago  was  the  fact,  that  these 
prostitutes  were  used  for  the  purposes  of  men  to  a 
greater  extent  individually  than  was  the  case  formerly 
when  there  was  a  large  number  of  them  ? — I  should 
anticipate  they  would  be.    I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

963.  But  your  impression  ?— My  impression  is  cer- 
tainly that  the  prostitutes  do  have  connexion  with 
more  men.  In  fact,  there  were  a  very  large  number 
of  them  in  1864  and  1865  running  about  the  streets 
night  after  night  ;  in  fact,  I  have  heard  them  say, 
"  Unfortunately  I  could  not  get  a  friend  last  night." 
And  I  have  found  as  many  as  three  in  one  cellar 
when  they  had  no  means  to  pay  for  a  bed. 

964.  I  suppose  from  the  improvement  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  prostitutes  in  their  dress,  and  also  the 
character  of  their  lodgings,  as  a  whole,  they  are  much 
better  off  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ? — Yes,  the 
contrast  is.  great.  At  that  time  they  had  no  beds 
to  lie  on  or  clothes  to  cover  them,  whereas  now  they 
have  both,  and  the  houses,  although  not  all,  have  very 
much  improved,  and  particularly  their  bedrooms. 

965.  And  do  you  attribute  to  that  circumstance  the 
fact  of  the  decrease  in  solicitation,  and  not  to  any 
action  of  the  local  police  ? — I  attribute  the  decrease 
in  that  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  number. 
The  police  have  taken  no  action  in  the  matter.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  ;  they  get  hold  of  a  brothel  keeper 
and  punish  him  as  far  as  they  can,  but  there  has  been 
no  more  agency  brought  to  bear  in  these  last  15  years 
than  there  was  during  the  previous  15  that  I  am  aware 
of. 

966.  You  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  greater 
■  activity  on  the  part  of  the  police  or  local  authorities 

with  a  view  to  prevent  these  evils  in  the  streets  and 
bi  othels  ? — No,  except  doing  away  with  t^^e  beer- 
houses^ which  ^vas  a  very  great  step.,  ,       ,  .  • 

967.  But  as  regards  the  action  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, you  are  quite  clear  on  this  point  ? — Yes,  quite. 
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968.  That  there  is  no  otliev  cause  but  the  fact  of 
the  diminution  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  ?— Yes. 

969  With  regard  to  the  numbers  of  prostitutes 
taken  'off  the  books  they  are  taken  off  for  various 
causes  as  shown  by  their  retirement,  and  you  have 
told  us  90  per  cent,  you  believe  of  those  permanently 
removed  from  the  register  in  Devonport  were  re- 
claimed ? — Yes. 

970.  But  you  surely  cannot  mean  that,  there  must 
be  some  mistake  ?— No  ;  I  have  nothing  to  retract 
from  that. 

971.  The  return  which  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  which  I  believe  has  been  made  up 
from  the  evidence  you  have  given,  gives  the  number 
of  women  registered  in  the  first  column,  and  then  in 
the  next  column  gives  the  number  that  have  left  tin; 
district.  With  regard  to  those  who  have  left  the  dis- 
trict, I  presume  you  have  no  idea  at  all  what  becomes 
of  tiiem?— I  should  not  at  the  time,  my  returns 
being  made  up  weekly  ;  but  in  most  of  these  cases  I 
find  on  subsequent  iiirpiiries  that  they  have  returned 
to  their  friends  and  arc  getting  honest  livelihoods. 

972.  You  are  of  opinion  that  out  of  the  246  women 
who  left  the  district  of  Devonport  in  the  year  1869,  a 
great  proportion  of  those  women  did  not  remove  to 
other  places  for  the  jiurposc  of  prostitution,  but  actually 
went  to  other  places  and  were  reclaimed  ? — It  is  not  a 
matter  of  opinion,  but  of  fact.  I  trace  them,  and  find 
out  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  afterwards  from 
their  companions  and  other  persons  that  those  women 
I  have  accounted  for  as  having  left  the  district  have 
gone  to  friends,  got  married,  or  gone  into  situations, 
and  if  I  find  a  woman  in  a  situation,  though  she  is 
liable  according  to  the  Act,  she  is  not  molested  or 
spoken  to. 

973.  In  addition  to  the  Avomen  under  the  Act, 
there  are  put  down  in  your  returns  78  married,  48 
entered  homes,  138  returned  to  their  friends,  and 
38  dead.  Now  the  women  who  have  left  the  district 
altogether  and  are  reclaimed  form,  you  say,  90  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number  leaving  the  district  ? — I 
find  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  women  removed  from  the 
police  register  are  reclaimed,  and  10  per  cent,  fall 
back,  or  continue  prostitutes. 

974.  Do  not  you  think  the  effect  of  the  operation 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  in  that  particular 
district  is  to  drive  a  woman  carrying  on  prostitution 
to  some  other  district  where  there  is  no  such  restric- 
tion ? — A  few  women  who  are  more  wilfully  careless 
than  others  goto  Torquay  and  Exeter  ;  and  tliat  is  a 
class  of  women  who  continually  suffer  from  disease. 
I  can  give  you  the  names  of  a  few  I  know  who  are 
always,  I  may  say,  affected  with  syphilis,  Avho  have 
gone  there — comparatively  fcAv,  but  still  there  are 
those. 

Those  are  the  exceptions  to  the  total  number  ? 
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You  are  clear  ? — Yes. 

And  you  do  not  think  that  the  operation  of 
these  Acts  in  that  particular  district  induces  women 
to  go  away,  in  order  to  escape  the  application  of 
them  ? — No ;  but  although  the  number  is  small,  it  has 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  disease  in  those  towns 
where  they  go,  notwithstanding;  although  the  numbers 
are  small  they  are  the  most  dangerous  class  of  prosti- 
tutes. I  have  three  at  Torquay,  a  very  easy  distance 
from  Plymouth — women  who  are  continually  com- 
municating syphilis. 

978.  Then  in  fact,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  action 
of  these  Acts  not  only  to  diminish  the  number  of 
prostitutes  in  this  district,  but  in  the  country  at 
large  ? — I  do  not  think  prostitutes  are  diminished 
beyond  the  districts  much. 

979.  You  misunderstand  me.  If  you  have  some 
hundreds  leaving  Devonport  every  year  you  must 
have  some  coming  in  to  take  their  place  from  other 
districts,  and  I  understand  those  who  leave,  leave  to  a 
great  extent,  prostitution  ;  therefore  the  number  of 
prostitutes  in  the  kingdom  must  be  diminished;  is  not 
that  the  conclusion  to  draw  ? — Yes;  butl  do  not  think 
t  he  few  places  under  these  Acts  affect  the  whole  much, 


and  once  stop  them  the  numbers  in  a  little  time  would 
soon  reach  the  same  number  they  were  before. 

980.  They  would  come  into  Plymouth  because  they 
were  removed  from  this  restriction  ?  —  No ;  but 
there  would  be  no  one  to  assist  them  out  of  it ;  and 
they  multiply  very  fast  indeed,  and  all  those  are 
agencies  to  bring  others,  the  companions  wlio  follow 
the  same  life. 

981.  {Vice- Admiral  Co/linson.)  You  said  that  you 
had  been  obliged  to  take  29  before  the  magistrates  ? — 
26.  One  under  the  Act  of  1864,  and  25  under  the 
Act  of  1866. 

982.  And  the  magistrates  appoint  a  certain  day  for 
these  particular  cases  ;  are  they  brought  up  pro- 
miscuously to  the  court,  with  other  magistrates' 
business  ? — No  ;  the  magistrates'  clerks  have  kindly 
arranged  to  take  these  cases  out  of  petty  session  days 
by  the  consent  of  the  magistrates. 

983.  Therefore  there  is  a  desire  on  your  part  and 
on  the  magistrates'  part,  to  have  as  much  privacy  as 
possible  ? — A  very  great  desire  on  my  part  ;  and  the 
magistrates,  I  am  very  glad  to  say,  have  always  co- 
incided with  til  at. 

984.  In  these  26  cases  have  you  any  instances  in 
which  you  have  failed  to  prove  your  case  ? — No. 

985.  You  have  always  proved  your  case  ? — Yes.  I 
should  like  to  qualify  that,  because  one  woman  I  had 
to  get  a  second  time.  She  swore  she  was  a  kept 
woman,  and  called  a  man  to  prove  she  was  kept,  and 
therefore  the  magistrate  did  not  make  the  order.  She 
proved  that  she  was  in  a  certain  sense  a  kept  woman, 
although  the  magistrate  and  the  clerk  knew  that  she 
was  not;  and  I  had  to  bring  her  up  the  second  time, 
and  then  the  order  was  granted. 

986.  What  evidence  did  you  have  ? — Evidence  that 
different  gentlemen  were  taken  by  her  to  her  room. 

987.  Civil  evidence  you  brought  ? — No,  police 
evidence.  I  took  care  to  ascertain  that  she  was  still 
taking  gentlemen  to  her  house. 

988.  But  what  evidence  was  it  ?  Of  your  own 
policemen  ? — Yes,  of  my  own.  I  had  seen  her  myself 
take  home  t^vo  men  before  I  brought  her  up. 

989.  And  in  the  only  case  that  was  adjourned  you 
fully  convinced  the  magistrates  that  you  had  just  cause 
of  complaint  ? — Yes. 

990.  ( Sir  W.  C.  James.)  You  stated  in  the  fu'st 
instance  that  there  were  about  2,000  prostitutes  in 
Plymouth  when  you  first  went  down  the  different 
streets  ? — Yes. 

991.  You  stated  also  that  you  did  not  give  that 
return  with  the  same  accuracy  as  later  ^  that  the 
facilities  of  the  Act  have  given  you  better  means  of 
knowing  every  prostitute  ? — I  did  not  say  that.  I 
said  I  was  probably  not  so  well  acquainted  then  as 
I  am  now,  after  having  had  five  or  six  years' 
experience. 

992.  If  there  were  any  mistake  in  those  2,000  prosti- 
tutes whose  names  you  say  you  took  down  in  the  first 
instance  in  1864,  should  you  have  thought  the  number 
was  smaller  than  the  actual  number,  or  that  the  mistake 
had  been  that  it  was  larger  ? — Certainly  I  did  not  get 
any  more  ;  if  there  were  anything  I  missed  a  few. 

993.  Then  if  there  had  been  any  mistake  that  way, 
and  you  had  taken  a  more  accurate  survey,  the  con- 
trast which  you  present  to  this  body  of  Commissioners 
instead  of  being  less  would  be  a  greater  contrast  ? — I 
took  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  if  there  was  any  mis- 
take it  was  missing  a  few  by  not  knowing  the  places 
so  well  as  I  do  now.  You  will  understand  that  I  did 
not  go  down  to  Plymouth  then.  I  had  been  Avorking 
in  Plymouth,  and  had  charge  of  the  water-police 
going  through  the  three  towns  for  five  years  previously 
to  this,  and  my  duty  was  entirely  in  the  three  towns, 
not  in  the  dockyards. 

994.  If  the  numbers  were  largei-  the  contrast,  of 
course,  would  be  greater,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

995.  And  therefore  if  there  is  any  mistake  in  the 
diminished  number  of  prostitutes  it  Avould  be  rather 
in  favour  of  the  operation  of  the  Acts  than  otherAvise  ? 
—Yes. 
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996.  With  regard  to  the  establishment,  you  saj  you 
had  two  *)erjeants  to  assist  at  first,  and  now  you  have 
nine  constables  and  one  serjeant  under  you? — Yes. 

997.  To  Avhat  is  that  large  increase  in  the  estab- 
lishment owing  ? — I  have  one  man  employed  at  Dart- 
mouth who  was  not  employed  in  the  first  instance, 
only  at  a  recent  date ;  then  1  have  one  at  Ivy  Bridge, 
also  added  in  ]\Iarch.  I  have  one  employed  in  visit- 
ing Plymptou  and  all  the  surrounding  villages  ;  that 
accounts  for  three.  In  the  first  working  of  the  Act 
our  duties  were  limited,  in  consequence  of  there  being 
a  small  number  of  beds.  The  work  was  done  com- 
paratively by  degrees,  because  I  had  only  to  get  the 
women  up  over  and  over  again  who  had  communi- 
cated disease  to  men. 

998.  The  increase  has  been  an  important  matter, 
as  far  as  concerns  increase  in  the  establishment  ? — 
Yes.  , 

999.  Is  the  '•  Britannia"  stationed  at  Dartmouth  ? 
—Yes. 

1000.  There  Avas  one  remark  you  made  in  the  first 
instance  when  you  Avere  examining  these  houses  that 
petty  thieving  was  common  ? — Yes. 

1001.  And  prostitutes  combined  the  profession  of 
thieves  with  the  other  of  being  prostitutes  ? — Yes,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  they  do,  and  did  at  that  time  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

1002.  They  still  do  ?— Yes,  they  still  do,  but  petty 
thieving  among  prostitutes  is  rare  now.  We  seldom 
set  a  case. 

1003.  Your  testimony  would  be  then,  that  not  only 
solicitation  iu  the  streets  is  diminished,  but  that  petty 
thieves  are  more  rai-e  than  they  were  ? — Yes,  the 
comparison  is  very  great ;  as  far  as  petty  thieving  goes 
it  hag  been  reduced  considerably.  In  the  first  place, 
they  have  not  tiie  necessity  now  to  commit  these  petty 
thefts  that  they  had  five  years  ago.  At  that  time  many 
of  them  Avere  literally  star\  ing. 

1004.  Are  there  any  statistics  by  Avhich  tliat  could 
be  done  from  the  police  office  ? — 1  have  no  doubt  the 
boi'ough  prisons  Avould  show  that  petty  thieving  (I  am 
speaking  noAv  of  1863,  1864,  and  1865),  Avas  much 
larger  ;  but  of  those  cases  a  very  small  proportion 
would  come  before  the  magistrates,  as  in  Plymouth 
and  Devonport  Ave  have  a  large  army  and  navy.  At 
that  time  I  Avas  called  upon  to  make  a  report.  I  do 
not  knoAV  that  I  have  a  copy  of  it,  but  something  like 
200  seamen  iu  one  year  Avere  apprehended  for  breaking 
leave,  Avho  had  made  aAA'ay  Avith  their  necessary  articles 
of  uniform.  They  Avoukl  go  away  into  those  houses, 
or  be  taken  away  by  girls,  Avith  no  money,  and  then 
they  would  sell  tlieir  clothes.  That  is  a  thing,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  has  almost  disappeared  in  the  navy. 
Hundreds  of  men  Avouid  be  punished  in  consequence  of 
making  away  with  their  uniform.  When  apprehended 
they  Avould  be  taken  to  their  ships,  and  it  Avould  be 
found  that  the  clothing  they  had  Avorn  ashore,  Avhich 
Avas  good,  had  been  exchanged  fci'  spurious  articles. 
And  in  many  cases  I  have  knoAvn  men,  having  no  in- 
tention to  desert,  having  gone  ashore  Avith  verv  little 
money  and  gone  to  these  houses,  have  got  rid  of  their 
clothing,  and  being  ashamed  to  go  back  to  their  ships 
have  deserted  in  consequence.  Numbers  have  passed 
through  my  hands.  These  things,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
have  disappeared. 

1005.  Speaking  of  the  town  of  Plvmouth,  vou  have 
said  there  Avere  three  classes  of  bad 'houses  there,  one 
of  which  jou  said  Avere  kept  for  the  purposes  of  a 
better  kind'  of  prostitution,  have  you  given  much 
attention  to  that  subject  ;  has  the  better  class  of 
houses  diminished  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  worst 
class  ? — Yes,  about  the  same. 

1006.  Diminished  by  about  the  same  ratio  ? — I  have 
not  gone  into  those  figures  closely. 

1007.  You  could  not  state  from  your  personal  obser- 
vation or  experience  that  they  do  not  liA^e  more  than 
tAvo  or  three  in  a  house.  Could  you  give  the  Com- 
missioners any  interesting  information  Avith  regard  to 
the  effect  of  the  Act  on  the  civil  population  of  these 
towns  at  all  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  has  had  the  same 
effect  AA'ithin  the  last  tAvo  years.    Up  to  1867  I  do 
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not  think  it  affected  the  civil  population  so  much,  SECOND 
because  I  only  brought  up  prostitutes  then  Avhom  J  DAY. 
found  cohabiting  Avith  seamen  and  soldiers,  as  there    ^,  ^~An  ' 

were  a  limited  number  of  beds,  and  I  received  my   '  '  J  

information  from  the  military  and  naval  hospital.    I    15  Dec.  1870. 

think  since  that  date  it  has  affected  the  civil  population  

equally  with  the  army  and  naA-y. 

1008.  Is  there  any  more  dislike  on  the  part  of  these 
young  Avomen  of  the  better  class  to  undergo  a  A'olun- 
tary  examination  than  tiiere  is  on  the  part  of  a  coarser 
description  of  Avomen  ? — No.  The  class  of  Avomen 
who  are  the  most  troublesome  are  the  tramp  class,  who 
have  no  fixed  residence,  but  lie  about  the  fields  ;  that 
is  the  class  avIio  give  the  most  trouble. 

1009.  You  do  not  find  that  education  has  an  effect 
in  making  examination  more  repulsive  to  wom.en  of 
this  ch.aracter  ? — No;  the  better  class  of  prostitutes 
attend  more  regularly,  as  a  rule,  than  the  others  ;  but 
nevertheless  some  of  them,  knoAving  they  are  diseased, 
do  stop  away  Aveek  after  Aveek,  and  try  to  avoid  the 
examinations. 

1010.  {General  Peel.)  You  told  us  that  the  Act  of 
1864  came  into  operation  in  April  1865,  and  continued 
so  in  1866,  Avhen  it  Avas  repealed  by  the  new  Act? 
—Yes. 

1011.  The  Act  of  1864;  that  only  applied  to 
Avoineu  of  whom  information  had  been  laid  that  they 
had  been  diseased  ? — The  Act  did  not  state  that ;  Ave 
did  it  in  practice,  but  the  Act  did  not  define  ;  that 
Avas  simply  got  at  iu  practice. 

1012.  Not  by  the  Act  of  1864  ?— No. 

1013.  It  made  it  necessary  to  go  before  the  magis- 
trates and  swear  that  you  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Avoman  Avas  diseased  — I  think  not.  I  do  not 
recollect,  speaking  from  memory,  that  such  words 
Avere  there.  I  did  the  same  as  in  1866,  laid  informa- 
tion before  the  magistrates.  The  difference  was  that 
in  1 864  T  had  to  lay  information  before  the  magistrates 
in  every  case. 

1014.  What  information? — That  I  had  reasonable 
cause  to  believe,  or  the  fact  was  that  I  Avas  in  a 
position  to  prove  that  the  woman  was  a  prostitute. 

1015.  Merely  her  being  a  prostitute,  and  not  that 
she  was  subject  to  some  disease  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

1016.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  discrepancy 
betAveen  1,770  and  203  Avhich  you  have  on  your  regis- 
ter ? — It  Avas  because  we  had  such  a  limited  number  of 
beds.  I  had  generally  along  list  of  infonnations,  100 
or  200  Avhom  I  had  reasonable  ground  for  believing 
Avere  suflering  from  disease,  but  could  not  bring  up 
because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  hospital. 

1017-  Were  you  not  compelled  by  the  Act  of  1866, 
or  perhaps  by  the  subsequent  Act  of  1869,  to  put 
every  Avoman  on  the  register  Avho  was  a  prostitute  ? — 
No. 

1018.  But  are  not  you  to  put  them  on  the  register  ? 
You  could  not  I  believe,  in  1864,  subject  a  woman  to  be 
examined  unless  you  declared  before  a  magistrate  that 
she  Avas  diseased,  or  that  you  had  reason  to  believe  it  ? 
— No,  it  was  not  the  case,  as  far  as  my  recollection 
serves  me,  but  that  the  Avoman  was  a  common  prostitute 
Avithin  the  district  Avhere  I  was  employed  ;  that  is,  if 
Devonport,  I  should  have  to  go  to  Devonport;  if 
Plymouth,  I  should  have  to  go  there  ;  that  is  to  say 
that  Jane  Jones.  liAang  in  a  certain  street,  Avas  a 
common  prostitute. 

1019.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  read  that  {handing 
tlie  Act)  ? — This  is  the  second  schedule.  I  was 
speaking  from  memory. 

1020.  It  makes  an  important  difference  ? — Yes. 

1021.  Therefore  thatAvill  account  for  the  difference 
ill  the  number  on  your  register? — At  that  time  the 
number  of  prostitutes  reported  for  communicating 
tlisease  to  men  Avere  so  large.  The  difficulty  I  had 
was  to  get  bed  room  for  them. 

1022.  I  only  see,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1864, 
that  no  AVoman  Avas  subjected  to  it ;  she  might  be  a 
common  prostitute,  but  you  could  not  summori  her  or 
place  her  on  the  register  unless  you  were  prepared  to 
go  before  a  magistrate  and  sAvear  that  she  was  sufler- 
ing from  contagious  disease  ? — That  was  so,  no  doubt, 
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S  R.  Anniss.    .^^q^q  whom  you  had  reason  to  believe  or  were  pre- 

  pared  to  swear  were  common  prostitutes,  without 

15  Dec.  1870.    ^^^^.^^^^q     their  being  at  that  moment  suffering  from 
contagious  diseases. 

1024.  {Mr.  Campbell.)  He  said  not;  but  only 
having  a  few  beds  under  the  Act  of  1866,  he  only 
r.rosecuted  those  who  had  the  disease,  and  very  bad 
dise;ise. 

1025.  {General  Peel.)  That  was  iu  1864?— No; 
the  same  rule  was  followed  until  the  number  of  beds 
were  increased.  We  could  not  get  up  the  women 
because,  having  only  66  beds  in  the  hospital,  and  such 
a  number  of  prostitutes,  we  only  got  up  the  women 
as  before  (who  were  reported  as  having  communicated 
disease  to  men). 

1026.  But  you  say  you  have  all  women  who  are 
prostitutes  on  your  register  ? — Yes,  since  July  J  868. 

1027.  Since  July  1868  every  woman,  a  prostitute,  is 
placed  on  the  register  ? — Yes. 

1028.  1  think  you  stated  that  some  of  the  women 
made  complaints  as  to  being  examined? — No,  about 
the  annoyances  in  coming  to  the  station,  when  people 
were  about  the  doors. 

1029.  Which  complaints,  I  think  you  said,  they  did 
not  make  of  themselves,  they  were  instigated  ? — 
Yes, by  people  who  were  persuading  them  not  to  attend, 
and  who  got  a  crowd  round  the  doors  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  the  Acts. 

1030.  You  say  that  stopped  too  ? — Greatly  abated. 

1031.  You  said  in  answer  to  a  question  which  was 
put  to  you  that  when  young  girls  come  for  the  first 
time  to  be  examined,  they  are  not  subject  to  con- 
tamination in  the  waiting  room  by  mixing  with  women 
of  the  lowest  class  ? — I  did  not  say  that,  I  said  I 
should  be  glad  if  we  had  a  second  room,  as  sometimes 
we  get  a  tramp  class  coming  in  with  that  better  class 
of  girls.  There  is  a  little  difference  perhaps.  Dis- 
orderly conduct  is  not  permitted  at  the  examining 
s  tations. 

1032.  But  before  they  are  subjected  to  this  ex- 
amination, you  must  ascertain  or  be  prepared  to  swear 
that  they  are  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

1033.  And  your  principal  manner  of  ascertaining 
that  they  are  prostitutes  is  by  their  associating  with 
other  prostitutes  or  living  in  brothels  ? — Just  so. 

1034.  Then  during  the  whole  of  that  time  they 
must  have  been  equally  subject  to  contamination  with 
those  other  prostitutes  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  get  them  there  as 
early  as  possible  on  the  first  occasion,  so  that  I  may 
have  an  ojiDortunity  of  letting  them  know  that  they 
have,  if  they  will  avail  themselves  of  it,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  their  friends  or  being  sent  to 
homes,  and  there  is  not  a  prostitute  in  the  Devonport 
district  who  has  not  had  an  offer  held  out  to  her  to 
abandon  the  life,  so  that  every  prostitute  now  is  a 
prostitute  really  by  choice. 

1035.  {Mr.  Hastings.)  On  these  occasions,  when 
women  were  had  up  for  examination,  how  many 
magistrates  were  present  ? — They  vary — there  might 
have  been  one,  two,  or  more. 

1036.  Did  you  ever  see  less  than  two  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  one  magistrate  has  undertaken  cases  or 
not. 

1037.  At  any  rate,  the  custom  is  that  there  shall  be 
more  than  one  ? — There  are  generally  two  or  three 
magistrates. 

1038.  We  were  told  yesterday  that  these  cases  are 
taken  at  petty  sessions,  and  of  course  there  must  be 
two  magistrates  present  in  that  case,  but  I  believe  only 
a  police  magistrate  is  necessary  ? — Yes. 

1039.  Have  you  heard  any  case  in  which,  on  the 
information  of  a  midshipman,  the  policemen  went  to  a 
milliner's  shop  and  took  away  two  girls  and  took  them 
before  the  magistrate,  and  the  magistrate  dismissed 
the  charge  because  they  Avere  proved  to  be  virtuous 
girls  ? — No. 

1040.  Do  you  remember  such  a  case  as  that  ? — No, 


such  a  case  cannot   occur   under   the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act. 

1041.  Have  you  ever  taken  a  milliner's  girl  from 
the  house  upon  the  information  of  a  midshipman  ? — 
No,  nor  any  other  house,  not  even  a  brothel. 

1042.  Are  you  aware  that  tlie  :')atement  was  made 
in  print  that  that  was  done  ? — I  h;. .  e  seen  it  in  print. 

1043.  It  is  an  untruth  ? — Quite  untrue.  Even  if  I 
were  to  see  a  shop  girl  visiting  a  brothel  once  or 
twice,  I  shouhl  certainly  never  speak  to  her  in  the 
shop,  but  ascertain  her  lodging  or  speak  to  her  at 
the  brothel,  and  let  her  know  what  the  result  would 
be  if  she  did  not  stop  that  mode  of  life.  It  was  said 
in  Plymouth  there  were  seven  or  eight  taken  out  of  one 
shop. 

1044.  {Chairman.)  Where  did  you  see  that  state- 
ment ? — I  think  in  one  of  the  local  papers. 

1045.  A  public  newspaper  ? — Yes. 

1046.  {Mr.  Hastings.)  Was  there  any  foundation 
for  that  statement  ? — No,  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  it. 

1047.  {General  Peel.)  Is  it  possible  that  that  could 
have  happened  without  your  knowledge  ? — It  could 
not,  and  at  the  time  I  took  very  great  care  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  prostitute  brought  on  the  register  had 
been  employed  in  these  shops,  and  found  there  had 
not,  and  that  it  was  simply  false. 

1048.  {Mr.  Mundella.)  In  1865  you  say  you  took 
the  names  and  ages  of  1,720  out  of  1,770  of  these 
women  who  were  residing  in  brothels  ? — Yes. 

1049.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  many  of  these  ])i  i  - 
sons  were  very  young  ? — Yes  ;  at  that  time  there  were 
a  very  large  number  of  young  girls  indeed. 

1050.  Of  what  ages.' — Varying  from  13  to  15. 

1051.  In  brothels  ?— Yes. 

1052.  Can  you  give  us  any  approximate  idea  of  the 
proportion  that  were  from  13  to  15  years  of  age  ?— I 
have  a  return  here  of  the  ages,  as  I  have  made 
them  up  yearly  from  that  time. 

1053.  Could  you  by  the  next  meeting  submit  to  the 
Commission  an  estimate  of  ages  of  those  1,770  ? — I  can 
give  you  now  the  ages  of  them  fi'om  a  book  I  have 
here. 

1054.  In  1865,  1,720  women  gave  you  their  names 
and  ages.  Now  can  you  give  them  to  us  ? — There 
were  212  of  15  years  of  age  and  under;  1,037  from  16 
to  20,  both  included ;  from  21  to  24  both  included, 
there  were  344;  from  26  to  30,  both  included,  137; 
over  3  L  there  were  40. 

1055.  Up  to  what  age  ? — I  think  there  would  be 
one  or  two  up  to  50. 

1056.  Can  you  give  us  the  numbers  of  the  ages  of 
the  present  time,  in  December,  when  you  say  there 
were  579  ? — I  made  them  up  on  the  31st  December 
1869,  and  I  can  tell  you  from  memory  what  they  are 
now,  but  first  these  figures  on  December  31st,  1869. 
I  had  four,  15  years  and  under  ;  211  from  16  to  20; 
from  21  to  25,  302;  from  26  to  30,  98  ;  and  over  30 
47.  At  the  present  time  I  think  I  have  two  at  15 — 
they  are  just  turned  15,  and  I  have  entered  them  as 
15,  not  one  under  15. 

1057.  You  show  a  very  remarkable  diminution  in 
those  figures  fi'om  1,770  down  to  579.  You  say  the 
majority  of  them  have  returned  to  their  friends,  do 
not  you  ? — Yes. 

1058.  What  is  it  that  has  influenced  them  to  return 
to  their  friends  ? — A  very  large  number  of  those  who 
formerly  had  no  one  to  help  them  after  they  had  made 
a  false  step,  are  now  induced  to  go  to  homes,  or  return 
to  their  friends. 

1059.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  is  it  the  examina-  j 
tiou  they  undergo  ? — I  think  not.  j 

1060.  Is  it  the  good  advice  they  get  when  they  arel 
in  hospital  ? — I  think  the  good  advice  they  get  when 
they  are  in  hospital,  combined  with  the  police  seeing 
and  speaking  to  them.    Those  two  facts  have  to  do,  I 
may  say,  with  the  reduction. 

1061.  Is  it  the  good  influence  mitler  which  they 
come  in  hospital,  and  the  deterrent  influence  of  the 
shame  of  being  pointed  out  by  the  police  as  prostitutes  ? 
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— I  would  not  use  that  word  by  any  means,  it  is  quite 
the  reverse. 

1062.  The  good  advice  then  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  drive  the  prostitutes  off  the  streets,  if 
yon  do  to-day  they  will  come  back  to-morrow.  The 
only  way  to  do  it  is  to  induce  them  by  encouragement, 
showing  them  they  are  treated  as  respectable  women 
if  they  leave  the  life  of  prostitutes. 

1063.  Then  it  is  the  result  of  good  advice,  the 
influence  of  the  police,  and  the  hospital  ? — Those  are 
the  causes  which  have  reduced  the  number,  and  will 
reduce  it  wherever  the  Acts  go. 

1064.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  nothing 
had  been  done  by  the  local  authorities  concurrently 
with  putting  these  Acts  into  operation,  by  prosecuting 
the  brothel  keepers  ? — No. 

1065.  Are  you  confident  on  that  point,  that  there 
has  not  been  a  concurrent  action  on  the  part  of  the 
local  authorities  in  reducing  the  number  by  prosecu- 
tion ? — As  I  said  before,  I  believe  the  same  agencies 
employed  before  are  still  employed.  I  believe  the 
local  authorities  do  all  they  can,  and  always  did,  but 
it  was  such  a  gigantic  evil,  they  could  not  grapple 
with  it. 

1066.  What  is  it  that  prevents  solicitation  in  the 
streets  ?  You  said  there  was  veiy  little  ? — Yes ;  very 
little.    I  did  not  say  none. 

1067.  AYhat  prevents  it  ? — The  numbers  in  the 
first  place  are  very  small,  and  in  the  second  place 
they  are  living  in  rather  easy  circumstances  ;  they 
have  not  the  necessity.  The  numbers  for  some  years 
were  so  lai-ge  that  they  had  either  to  do  that  or  starve. 

1068.  You  asserted  the  women  were  very  much 
better  off.  The  fact  is  they  are  too  well  off  in  your 
estimation  now  ? — That  is  my  estimate. 

1069.  They  are  well  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  ? — I 
would  not  say  they  are  too  well  clothed  and  housed. 

1070.  Have  too  much  money  ? — Yes. 

1071.  And  you  find  that  has  the  effect  of  keeping 
women  off  the  sti'eets  ? — I  do  not  say  that  by  any 
means. 

1072.  It  has  prevented  solicitation  ? — Yes. 

1073.  And  keeps  the  number  of  prostitutes  low  at 
the  same  time  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  say  that  has  the  effect 
of  keeping  the  prostitutes  low,  being  better  fed,  I  have 
not  said  that. 

1074.  Does  not  it  seem  strange,  when  it  is  noto- 
rious that  these  women  are  in  so  much  better  condition 
than  before,  and  there  is  such  an  increased  demand 
for  them,  that  the  supply  should  be  so  much  less  than 
formerly  ? — I  believe  anyone  who  understands  prosti- 
tution will  say  with  me,  money  will  not  induce  a 
woman  to  be  a  prostitute.  As  soon  as  you  can 
convince  her  of  the  sin  she  is  committing,  and  get  her 
to  think,  although  she  may  have  any  amount  of  money 
she  will  not  continue  the  life. 

1075.  Good  influence  may  induce  women  to  return 
to  a  virtuous  life  ? — Yes. 

1076.  Then  you  laid  gi-eat  stress  on  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  beerhouses  as  having  had  a  good 
influence.  A  great  many  of  them  were  little  better 
than  brothels  ? — They  were  brothels  ;  I  did  not  say 
little  better. 

1077.  Are  there  not  still  in  a  place  like  Plymouth, 
gi-eat  numbers  of  places  of  common  resort,  where 
drink  is  sold,  and  where  these  women  assemble  ? — 
Yes. 

1078.  A  great  number  ? — Yes. 

1079.  And  often  associated  with  music  and  dancing 
to  a  late  hour  ? — I  am  glad  to  say  that  is  being  reduced. 
Where  dancing  and  singing  are  can-ied  on  licenses  are 
not  granted  in  our  district. 

1080.  Has  there  not  been  a  much  stronger  adminis- 
tration of  the  licensing  laws 


or 
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the  last  three 
years  ? — Since  the  last  two  licensing  days. 

1081.  Since  the  Act  came  into  operation  two  years 
ago,  the  Licensing  Amendment  Act  ?— That  is  so. 

1082.  Do  you  think  a  still  more  restrictive  licen- 
sing system  and  closing  gin  shops  earlier  would 
have  a  good  effect  in  stiU  reducing  prostitution  ? — 
Yes  ;  shut  them  all  up  Saturday  nights,  not  open  till 


Monday  morning,  and  every  night  at  12,  I  think 
would  lessen  crime  much. 

1083.  Do  not  these  drinking  saloons  and  dancing 
saloons,  which  are  kept  open  till  late  hours,  where 
spirits  are  sold,  conduce  to  prostitution  ? — Yes. 

1084.  Temptation  ? — They  are  a  great  curse. 

1085.  With  all  the  allurements  they  hold  out,  is 
that  so  or  not  ? — Yes,  they  are  great  curses. 

1086.  I  think  you  said,  in  answer  to  Sir  John 
Trelawny,  that  there  were  certain  districts  in  Ply- 
mouth where  the  prostitutes  were  in  a  wretched 
loathsome  condition  ? — Yes,  all  three  towns. 

1087.  And  that  that  has  disappeared  ? — Greatly 
improved. 

1088.  Do  you  think  the  two  services,  milit;;ry  and 
naval,  and  the  civilians  of  those  three  towns  have 
become  more  virtuous  since  the  introduction  of  this 
Act  or  not  ? — I  can't  pass  any  opinion  on  that.  There 
is  one  thing  I  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  they 
have  not  the  inducements  at  night  time  which  they  had. 
Men,  out  spending  the  evening,  are  not  waylaid  as  they 
were  ;  hundreds  of  men  who  had  been,  out  spending 
the  evening  with  a  few  friends,  never  thinking  of 
going  to  these  houses,  were  decoyed  to  theui  and 
robbed,  and  then  turned  into  the  streets.  That  s  -Idom 
occurs  now.  Those  agencies  are  so  far  dimii  ished 
that  it  does  not  occur. 

1089.  You  think,  by  diminishing  the  tempt;;,tions 
and  allurements  which  formerly  existed  to  prostit  ition, 
the  indulgence  in  fornication  has  decreased  ? — I  do, 
very  considerably. 

1090.  And  not  only  in  Plymouth  but  in  every  town, 
if  you  put  an  end  to  solicitation,  and  put  an  end  to 
these  gin  palaces,  and  so  on,  you  do  a  greai  deal 
towards  diminishing  prostitution  ? — Yes. 

1091.  But  you  cannot  give  us  an  opinion  whether 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  mo»e  virtuous  now  than  for- 
merly ? — No  ;  I  know  they  are  much  more  orderly  tn  the 
streets,  and  there  is  not  so  much  leave  breaking  as 
there  was  when  men  were  being  waylaid  by  those 
starving  girls. 

1092.  Have  not  many  things  been  done  since  these 
Acts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  soldier ;  and 
sailors  and  interest  them  in  their  barracks,  such  as  the 
introduction  of  libraries,  gymnasium,  and  so  on  ? — 
Yes. 

1093.  And  you  found  them  so  ? — Yes. 

1094.  And  you  find  soldiers  are  a  more  orderly  class 
in  consequence  ? — Yes. 

1095.  That  does  not  come  from  the  Acts  ? — No  ; 
but  the  reduction  of  prostitutes  diminishes  the  tempta- 
tion to  crime  of  every  description. 

1096.  With  respect  to  the  tramp  class,  do  the  tramps 
avoid  these  three  towns  now — these  prostitute  tramps  'i 
— No,  I  don't  think  that  they  avoid  them,  We  get 
them  still.  Of  course  those  who  are  the  travelling 
community  visit  as  they  did  and  do  much  mischief. 

1097.  There  is  one  point  I  wish  to  call  yom*  atten- 
tion to.  A  brothel,  as  I  understand  your  definition,  or 
that  of  the  officer  who  preceded  you,  is  a  place  not 
only  where  prostitutes  reside,  but  a  place  where  women 
resort  to  with  men  ? — My  definition  of  a  brothel,  if 
asked,  would  be,  where  men  have  indiscriminate  inter- 
course with  women. 

1098.  But  there  are  houses  I  think  I  understood 
either  from  you  or  the  superintendent  who  gave  evi- 
dence yesterday,  where  women  do  not  reside,  but 
where  assignations  are  made,  and  where  they  take 
men  into.  Are  there  not  places  of  that  kind  ? — That 
is  the  very  worst  and  most  dangerous  class  of  houses. 

1099.  Where  no  women  reside,  but  where  they 
merely  go  ? — Yes ;  at  night  the  door  is  put  on  the  jar 
at  dusk,  and  kept  so  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning 
to  receive  any  who  wish  for  commerce. 

1100.  The  prostitutes  do  not  live  in  those  houses? 
—No. 

1101.  Do  not  houses  of  that  kind  facilitate  clandes- 
tine prostitution  ? — Yes. 

1102.  May  not  it  be  very  much  increased  without 
your  knowing  it,  and  these  houses  used  more  ? — No ; 
there  are  none  of  these  houses  but  what  are  frequented 
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SECOND      by  the  prostitutes  on  our  register.     A  number  of' 
DAY.        prostitutes  have  their  room,  and  have  various  ways 

  of  paying  for  those  rooms,  and  most  of  them,  if  they 

>.  B.  Anniss.  wharthey  term  a  short  friend,  take  him  to  those 
5  Dec^870  houses,  as  a  way  of  out-generalling  the  brothel  keepers 
'  ■  -where  they  live.  There  are  none  used  specially  for 
clandestine  prostitution.  They  are  all  frequented  by 
known  prostitutes,  and  when  I  know  that  women 
follow  these  houses  who  are  not  on  the  register,  I 
take  care  to  visit  and  see  them,  and  if  they  continue 
their  visits  after  that  bring  them  under  the  Acts. 

1103,  Do  you  know  a  girl  named  Susan  Wright? — 
No,  I  do  not  know  such  a  girl. 

1104.  Have  the  police  ever  used  force  in  order  to 
get  a  woman  to  the  examination  room  ? — Not  unless 
when  apprehended  tc  be  taken  to  the  hospital.  When 
a  Avoman  is  diseased,  and  neglects  to  go  to  the  hospital 
they  have  to  take  her  by  force. 

llOo.  Does  she  sometimes  ? — Yes;  that  is  the  most 
unfortunate  part.  I  iiave  had  about  40  this  year  who 
have  so  neglected.  I  used  to  send  them  direct  from 
the  examining  room  to  the  hospital  when  they  were 
found  diseased.  Since  January  of  the  present  year 
all  women  are  allowed  to  go  by  themselves.  They  are 
given  the  certificates  and  directed  to  go  to  the  hospital, 
and  since  that  time  40  have  stayed  away  and  liave  had 
to  be  taken  there. 

1106.  Do  you  know  a  girl  named  Ellen  Martin  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  I  have  such  a  girl  on  my  list. 

1107.  Ellen  Martin,  of  Morris  Town,  Devonport  ? 
— No  such  girl  is  on  our  registers.  I  think  not. 
Ellen  Martin,  from  Morris  Town,  because  the  numbers 
in  Morris  Town  are  so  few  T  think  I  shall  find  ray 
memory  ds  correct. 

1108.  Do  you  mean  to  say  positively  that  no  girl 
like  "  Martin  "  has  been  to  the  hospital  and  examined 
without  signing  a  paper  ? — No  ;  1  do  not  think  that 
there  is  such  a  name  on  the  register  as  Ellen  Martin 
of  Morris  Town. 

1109.  Could  slie  be  examined  without  first  signing 
a  paper? — Certainly  not;  no  woman  has  been  ex- 
amined without  signing  a  voluntary  submission  or  an 
order  from  a  magistrate. 

1110.  {Sir  J.  Pnhington.)  You  have  given  us  very 
clear  evidence  about  the  number  of  houses,  and  you 
have  given  us  a  list  of  the  gradual  reductions  in  the 
number  of  brothels  fi'oia  1865  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  reduction  in  November  is  very  great.  Is 
that  reduction  applied  to  any  one  class  more  than 
another  ?— I  do  not  think  it  is  a  class,  although  we  call 
them  classes,  because  they  really  move  in  different 
societies.  I  think  the  classes  are  pretty  well  formed 
the  same. 

lin.  You  yourself  gave  us  a  division  into  three 
classes  ? — Yes,  I  did  ;  when  I  first  made  the  returns 
I  took  them  in  that  way. 

1112.  And  you  think  the  reduction  has  been  as 
much  from  each  of  those  three  classes  as  any  one  of 
them  ? — I  think  the  tramp  class  has  been  reduced  the 
most,  certainly  more  than  any  other. 

1113.  The  lowest  class  has  been  reduced  the  most, 
you  say  ? — Yes. 

1114.  You  have  just  made  a  remarkable  statement, 
which  I  should  like  to  ask  a  little  explanation  of.  In 
answer  to  the  gentleman  who  was  last  examining,  you 
stated  that  three  or  four  years  ago  there  were  between 
200  and  300,  I  think,  of  these  prostitutes  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  15,  and  that  now  one  result,  as  it 
appears  in  the  great  reduction  from  nearly  2,000  to 

about  600,  is,  that  that  class  has  gone  ?  That  class 

has  disappeared. 

1115.  That  is  to  say,  whereas  formerly  there  were 
a  frightful  number  of  children  acting  as  prostitutes  in 
Devonport,  there  are  now  no  children  so  acting  ? — But 
few. 

1116.  Or  at  least  very  few  ? — Yes.  Immediately 
I  find  a  young  girl  of  tender  age,  such  as  14  or  15, 
I  ascertain  where  her  friends  are  and  communicate 
with  them,  and  ask  them  to  assist  in  reclaiming  her. 
Sometimes  they  will  not.  I  sent  to  Plymptou  about  a 
month  ago,  about  a  young  girl  who  I  believe  was  only 


14,  to  the  father,  but  he  took  no  notice ;  that  girl  has 
been  sent  to  a  home. 

1117.  At  the  time  you  had  these  children,  200  or 
300,  on  your  list,  Avliat  class  of  prostitutes  did  they 
belong  to  ? — The  lower  class,  those  who  laid  about  the 
streets  and  lanes  by  night.  They  would  not  be  seen 
in  the  streets  by  day. 

1118.  They  were  the  very  lowest  class? — They 
were,  the  majority  of  them  having  no  home  or  bed, 
and  they  were  looked  upon  as  little  slaves  by  the  older 
prostitutes. 

1119.  In  carrying  out  your  duties  have  you  ever 
observed  any  particular  result  from  the  extension  of 
the  area  enacted  by  the  statute  of  1 869  ? — Yes. 

1120.  What  results  have  you  observed? — That 
during  the  summer  months,  ]n'ostitutes  Avho  were 
afi'ected  with  disease  of  not  sufficient  consequence  to 
cause  them  pain,  would  go  away  for  a  week  or  10 
days  with  men  having  a  little  money  to  spend,  and 
communicate  the  disease  to  them,  who,  on  their  return 
from  leave,  instead  of  going  to  their  duties,  would  have 
to  go  into  the  hospital.  The  extension  has  prevented 
that  being  carried  on. 

1121.  Do  I  understand  your  answer  to  be  this,  that 
when  the  area  was  five  miles  a  diseased  prostitute 
would  retreat  to  the  outside  of  those  five  miles  and 
there  be  visited  by  men,  who  would  come  back 
diseased  ;  but  now  that  the  radius  is  extended  to  10 
miles  the  distance  is  too  great,  and  so  these  bad  effects 
do  not  occur  ? — Yes.  That  is,  that  they  would  go 
away  with  the  man  to  the  place,  not  visit  there,  but 
go  there  and  stop. 

1 122.  The  effect  of  the  extension  of  the  area  then  has 
been  to  put  an  end  to  this  bad  and  danger  ous  practice, 
but  it  has  not  made  any  material  addition  either  to  the 
number  of  houses  or  Avomen  who  have  been  brought 
Avithin  the  Acts  ? — No  ;  at  Dartmouth  it  did  at  first. 
I  think  16  was  the  number  when  Ave  commenced,  but 
now  there  are  only  five  there. 

1123.  You  used  one  expression  that  struck  me  as 
remarkable,  some  time  ago,  Avhen  you  said  by  the 
operation  of  these  Acts  a  number  of  young  Avomeu 
Avere  prevented  from  becoming  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

1124.  IIoAv  do  the  Acts  produce  those  effects  ? — 
Immediately  one  of  these  unfortunate  girls  gets 
into  a  brothel  she  is  seen  by  a  constable ;  probably  the 
next  day  after  her  arrival  we  learn  that  there  is  a 
young  girl  come  out  of  a  situation  Avho  has  gone  to 
lodge  in  a  brothel.  We  know  if  she  remains  there 
she  becomes  a  prostitute.  She  is  fold  it  is  a  brothel, 
and  thiit  she  must  take  care  to  seek  a  lodging  else- 
where, and  a  good  many  of  them  vake  our  advice  and 
leave,  and  get  into  situations,  and  ncAcr  become 
prostitutes  at  all,  whereas  if  there  were  no  such  Acts 
that  Avould  not  be  the  case. 

1 125.  That  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  police 
under  the  operation  of  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

1126.  Let  me  ask  you  now  about  the  remarkable 
proportion  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  girls  who  come  out 
of  the  hospital  Avho  are  reclaimed  ;  is  that  an  accurate 
calculation  and  do  you  adhere  to  those  figures  being 
themselves  exact,  or  do  you  mean  a  very  large  pro- 
portion Avithout  intending  to  bind  yourself  ? — No,  I 
adhere  to  the  same  numbers.  I  believe  90  per  cent, 
of  those  women  who  are  removed  from  our  register 
are  really  reclaimed. 

1127.  Do  you  mean  90  per  cent,  coming  out  of  the 
hospital  cured  are  sent  to  their  friends  ?— No  ;  I  do  not. 

1128.  What  is  it  you  do  mean  ? — I  mean  those 
marked  off  our  register,  having  left  the  district, 
entered  homes,  married,  or  in  other  ways.  A  woman 
leaves  the  hospital  and  goes  back  to  the  brothel,  she 
is  not  removed  ;  her  name  is  not  marked  off  as 
reformed  because  she  leaves  the  hospital.  When  she 
leaves  the  hospital  and  returns  to  a  brothel  she  is 
called  upon  to  submit  herself  again,  and  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  number. 

1 1 29.  You  misunderstand  me  ;  dischai'ged  from  the 
hospital  and  then  sent  to  their  f-'iends  ? — Yes. 

1130.  Then  I  am  right  in  saying  those  who  are 
discliarged  from  the  hospital  and  then  go  to  their 
friends  ? — Yes. 
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1131.  Generally  speaking,  where  are  those  friends, 
are  they  within  the  three  towns,  or  in  many  cases  at  a 
distance  ? — -Various  distances,  some  in  London,  some 
at  Portsmouth,  throughout  the  kingdom  in  fact;  we 
send  some  to  Ireland. 

1132.  Part  of  your  duty  is  to  take  careful  steps  in 
tracing  Avhat  becomes  of  these  young  persons  after 
they  come  back  ? — I  have  to  ascertain  as  far  as  pos- 
sible when  removing  their  names  from  the  register. 

1133.  In  all  cases  do  you  trace  them? — Every  case 
that  I  can. 

1134.  And  for  how  long  a  period  ? — 1  ascertain  it 
at  the  time,  or  as  soon  after  as  I  can,  but  I  do  not 
molest  them  afterwards. 

1135.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  they 
do  or  do  not  relapse  into  their  old  habits  after  a  time  ? 
— Unless  they  come  back  to  our  district. 

1136.  Have  you  ascertained  that  in  many  instances 
they  take  to  an  honest  livelihood  ? — I  have  ascer- 
tained that. 

1137.  And  there  are  many  who  do  take  to  trade  ? 
— Yes,  a  large  proportion. 

1138.  Many  who  mai-ry  ? — Yes,  a  very  large 
number.  Tiiere  has  been  within  the  last  two  years  a 
very  large  number  indeed. 

1139.  Are  you  able  to  tell  with  accuracy  iiow  any 
considerable  proportion  of  them  conduct  themselves 
wlien  married  ? — Yes,  we  get  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
but  a  large  proportion  do  Avell. 

1140.  In  short  your  statement,  I  think,  amounts 
to  this  :  notwithstanding  the  abandoned  life  these 
people  lead  it  is  not  an  exaggerated  inference  to  say 
that  under  the  operation  of  these  Acts  a  considerable 
portion  of  them  are  restored  to  respectable  life  ? — 
That  is  so.  I  would  say  those  cases  that  break  down 
are  of  young  girls  belonging  to  the  town.  If  they 
are  sent  to  Bovey  Traccy  or  Eixetcr  they  generally 
do  well,  but  if  we  send  them  to  homes  in  tlie  district 
they  are  more  liable  to  fall  back. 

1141.  With  regard  to  the  steps  taken  to  suppress 
these  brothels,  I  understand  you  to  have  slated  very 
distinctly  that  there  have  been  no  prosecutions  under 
the  common  law.  From  your  position  in  Devonport 
if  any  such  cases  had  been  brought;  into  court  and 
tried  would  you  of  necessity  know  it  ? — Yes  ;  I  Avas 
asked  if  they  had  been  indicted  at  the  quarter 
sessions. 

1142.  No  indictment  at  the  quarter  sessions  for 
keeping  a  brothel  could  have  taken  place  without 
your  knoAvledge  ':' — I  knoAv  it  Avould  not. 

1143.  Should  you  have  been  called  upon  lo  give 
evidence  in  such  a  case  ? — It  does  not  follow.  I 
should  not  appear  unless  directed  to  do  so. 

1144.  Some  of  your  constables  ? — They  have  not 
been  called. 

1145.  Are  you  sure  that  within  the  last  12  months 
no  such  prosecution  at  sessions  for  keeping  brothels 
has  taken  place  ? — I  do  not  knoAA'  of  any. 

1146.  Do  you  believe  that  a  reduction  has  taken 
place  partly  from  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
beer-houses  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  having 
reduced  the  beer-houses  brothels  could  no  longei- 
exist  ? — Yes,  the  beer-houses  being  reduced  has  done 
much  good  in  reducing  prostitution  and  crime  gene- 
rally. 

1147.  You  have  been  questioned  about  a  girl  named 
Bessie  Blewitt;  are  you  prepared  in  the  faco  of  this 
Commission  to  state  that  you  did  not  make  any 
.unusual  representations  to  that  girl  ? — Yes. 

1148.  Did  you  say  anything  to  that  girl  at  all  dif- 
ferent in  character  to  what  you  have  said  under 
similar  circumstances  to  other  girls  ? — -No. 

1149.  If  there  is  any  exaggerated  or  injurious 
report  about  what  you  said  at  that  trial  it  has  been  a 
false  statement  i  —  If  anything  has  been  said  more  than 
I  have  said  before  this  Commission  it  is  untrue. 

1150.  Have  you  heard  a  statement  made  in  this 
Commission  that  some  one  was  reported  to  have 
represented  himself  Avrongfully  as  a  sea  captain,  in 
order  lo  gc:i;  that  girl  into  the  hospital,  and  is  such 
representation  untrue  ? — It  is  untrue  if  it  affects  me. 


1151.  Are  you  the  person  who  took  her? — Yes,  SECOND 
I  accompanied  her  to  a  brothel.  DAY. 

1152.  Is  there  any  officer  of  the  police  Avith  regard   

to  whom  tliat  statement  could  be  made  ? — I  never  ^-  ^  ^'""^ 
heard  any,,  and  I  recollect  the  fact  Avell,  because  these  rTT^Io- 

cases  so  seldom  occur,  and  du-ectly  i  heard  the  name  

mentioned,  I  recollected  the  circumstances  well. 

1 1 53.  You  Avere  questioned  also  as  to  Maria  Ben- 
nett, as  to  Avhom  it  was  stated  a  complaint  was  made 
that  she  had  been  taken  up  and  examined  at  the  time 
she  was  a  virgin.  Do  you  know  aa'Iio  made  it  ? — ^It 
Avas  made  by  some  ladies  in  Plymouth.  I  do  not  knoAV 
who. 

1154.  Do  you  know  in  what  shape  it  was  made  ? — 
It  Avas  first  stated  at  a-  public  meeting  by  Dr.  llule. 

]  155.  Under  Avhat  authority  ? — I  apprehend  on  the 
authority  of  the  girl. 

1156.  You  suppose  of  the  girl  ? — I  do  not  knoAV. 

1157.  Are  you  the  man  Avho  took  her  into  custody  ? 
— She  Avas  never  in  custody. 

1158.  To  the  hospital  ?— No. 

1159.  What  is  your  knowledge  then  of  the  girl.  Is 
she  on  the  register  ? — She  Avas. 

1160.  What  did  you  knoAV  of  the  girl? — She  Avas  a 
prostitute  before  she  was  examined. 

1161.  She  was  a  prostitute? — Yes. 

11C2.  And  why  was  she  examined  ? — Because  she 
Avas  a  prostitute. 

1163.  Who  took  her  up  to  be  examined? — She 
came  by  herself. 

1164.  Who  first  asked  her  to  be  examined? — I 
requested  her  to  attend  the  examination. 

1165.  Because  you  thought  you  had  good  reason  to 
believe  her  to  be  a  prostitute  ? — I  did  not  think  at  all. 
1  kncAV  she  was. 

1166  And  she  was  examined  by  Dr.  Sloggett? — 
Yes. 

1167.  And  therefore  he  may  be  able  to  tell  us 
Avhether  she  Avas  a  virgin  or  not  ? — Yes. 

1168.  But  after  the  examination  did  she  cease  to 
be  on  the  town? — Yes,  she  went  as  a  servant  in  the 
town. 

1169.  Were  your  reasons  for  believing  her  to  be  a 
prostitute  A-ery  clear  and  conclusive  ?— -Yes. 

1170.  No  doubt  about  it  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

1171.  We  have  also  heard  to-day  of  a  midshipman 
having  reported  two  young  girls,  and  their  being  taken 
to  be  examined  ? — Yes. 

1172.  Were  you  concerned  in  that  supposed  case,  or 
do  you  know  any  case  Avhich  Avould  justify  those 
statements  ? — Every  case  must  have  come  under  my 
knoAA'ledge,  except  Avhen  on  the  sick  list  for  a  very 
short  period,  but  Avhen  these  statements  Avere  made,  I 
know  I  Avas  on  duty,  and  went  very  thoroughly  into 
the  case  to  see  whether  there  Avas  any  ground  for 
such  report. 

1173.  You  saw  the  case  ? — I  saw  it  in  print,  and  a 
gentleman  called  on  me  to  ask  how  it  arose. 

1174.  Have  there  been  many  stories  of  this  sort 
circulated  about  Plymouth  and  Devonport? — Yes, 
one  AA^is,  that  a  respectable  married  woman  Avho  had 
been  18  years  married,  the  Avife  of  a  seaman,  having  a 
daughter  16  years  old,  had  been  brought  up  by  me  and 
subjected  to  the  proA'isions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts. 

1175.  Then  you  Avere  the  person  implicated? — 
Yes,  my  name  was  mentioned. 

1176.  In  that  case  Avas  there  any  foundation  for 
the  charge  ? — No,  it  Avas  simply  like  the  others — 
untrue  ;  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  if  they  srive  the 
name.  I  think,  ijy  the  circumstances,  1  know  the 
person,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  before  auy  tribunal 
that  it  is  utterly  untrue. 

1177.  As  to  these  stories  which  relate  to  you  in 
the  discharge  of  3'our  duties,  you  can  fully  disprove 
any  such  allegation  ?— Yes. 

1178.  Your  belief  as  to  the  police,  generally  is,, 
that  such  stories  are  either  much  exaggerated,  or  are 
untrue? — I  think  it  is  impossible   for  a  virtuous 
woman  to  be  brought  under  these  Acts  with  ordinary- 
care,  and  with  the  special  care  In  that  direction  which- 
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we  take  the  merely  flirty  woman  is  not  likely  to  be 
spoken  to,  much  less  brought  under  the  Acts. 

1179.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  asked  whether 
the  diminution  of  common  women  did  not  lead  to 
clandestine  prosecution,  and  in  answer  to  that  you 
gave  the  precise  number  of  women  leading  immoral 
lives  whom  you  knew  at  Devonport  clandestinely,  37, 
I  think  you  said  ? — Yes,  persons  whom  I  believe  to 
be  prostitutes,  but  I  have  not  evidence 
magistrate  to  fuUy  prove  it. 

1 180.  That  is  to  say,  they  do  not  come  under  the 
delinition  of  prostitutes  as  laid  down  by  the  police  ? — 
They- do  not. 

1181.  Then  with  regard  to  women  not  coming 
witiiin  that  definition,  you  consider  it  no  part  of  your 
duty  to  molest  them  ? — Certainly  not. 

1182.  Now  1  must  take  you  back  to  the  time  when 
you  first  dealt  with  common  women  under  these  Acts. 
You  stated  that  it  was  not  the  practice  for  women  to 
submit  themselves  voluntarily  to  examination;  is  that 
so  ?  It  was  not  the  practice  to  submit  voluntarily  ? — 
Yes,  I  said  tlie  number  of  beds  were  not  all  occupied, 
although  the  number  of  diseased  women  were  so  great 
in  the  district. 

1183.  When  you  first  told  the  women  the  law 
required  them  to  submit  to  an  examination,  did  you 
meet  with  any  resistance? — No. 

1184.  Did  they  express  themselves  shocked  oi' 
annoyed  at  that  communication  ? — No. 

1185.  Did  they  use  bad  language  to  you? — No, 
certainly  not. 

1186.  Did  they  cry  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

1187.  Did  they  quietly  submit  to  the  law  as  you 
laid  it  down  ? — Yes,  they  asked  for  information,  and 
that  was  given  so  far  as  I  knew  myself,  and  they  wei'e 
told  it  was  for  their  good,  and  they  submitted  without 
any  difl[icuity. 

1188.  Now  you  have  said  in  December  1863  there 
were  nearly  2,000  women  on  the  streets  ? — Yes,  and 
one  woman  was  brought  before  the  magistrates  during 
the  first  two  years,  who  was  badly  affected  with 
syphilis,  and  was  reported  for  having  communicated 
it  to  a  civilian.  That  was  the  only  case  in  the  first 
two  years  before  the  magistrates. 


1189.  When  it  was  2,000  you  stated  the  system  of 
solicitation  prevailed  ? — Yes. 

1190.  Of  a  very  urgent  and  annoying  character? — 
Yes. 

1191.  Did  the  women  almost  by  force  take  the  men 
and  accompany  them  into  the  houses  ? — I  have  seen 
myself  many  times  men  intoxicated  taken  by  the  arm 
and  dragged  away. 

1192.  Men  who  would  have  gone  back  to  their 
barracks  ? — Not  only  soldiers  but  civilians  as  well, 
quite  as  much  as  the  army  and  navy,  to  a  place  called 
the  Brickfields,  where  there  used  to  be  a  whole  flock 
of  them.  I  have  .seen  numbers  of  them  at  night  bring 
up  men  intoxicated  and  drag  them  away  with  them. 

1193.  At  that  time  I  understand  you  the  supply 
was  greater  than  the  demand,  and  the  consequence 
was  there  was  a  fierce  competition  for  the  men  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

1194.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  not  held 
much  conversation  with  sailors  and  soldiers  as  to  these 
Acts,  but  have  you  ever  had  reason  to  suppose,  from 
your  intercourse  with  these  men  and  the  common 
women  to  whom  the  Acts  applied,  that  Parliament, 
in  passing  those  Acts,  in  any  way  intended  to  sanction 
prostitution  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

1 195.  Have  you  heard  respectable  people  make  that 
observation  ? — No ;  the  only  class  of  people  I  have 
heard  complain  of  these  Acts  are  principally  brothel 
keepers.  They  were  the  parties  we  had  the  greatest 
difficulties  with,  with  whom  I  had  a  fierce  battle  up  to 
a  very  recent  date. 

1196.  But  you  are  as  a  policeman  probably  in  com- 
munication with  people  of  all  classes.  Have  you  ever 
heard  the  observation  made  that  Parliament  in  passing 
tiiese  Acts  was  licensing  prostitution,  or  anything  to 
that  effect  ? — No.  I  have  heard  it  said  by  people 
opposing  the  Acts  of  late,  within  the  last  three  or  four 
months,  not  before. 

1 197.  What  description  of  persons  ? — Persons  who 
have  visited  Plymouth  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the 
Acts — standing  at  the  door  of  the  examining  stations 
advising  the  prostitutes  not  to  be  examined,  and  those 
diseased  not  to  go  to  the  hospital. 


Adjourned. 


THIRD  DAY. 


House  of  Commons,  18th  January  1871. 


Present  : 


THIRD  DAY. 

Mr.  T.  R. 

Pickthorn. 

18  Jan.  1871. 


The  Right  Hon.  WH^LIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper-Temple,  M.P. 

Sir  J.  S.  Trei-awny,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Walter  James,  Bart. 

Admiral  Collxnson,  C.B. 

C.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

P.  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 
S.  WiLKS,  Esq.,  M.D. 
G.  E.  Paget,  Esq.,  M.D. 
T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Mr.  R.  Applegarth. 


Mr.  Thomas  Russil  Pickthorn  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows : 


1198.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  visiting  surgeon  to  the 
Devonport  district  ? — Yes. 

1199.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  capacity  ? — 
Since  the  1st  January  1870. 

1200.  Have  you  been  particularly  charged  with  the 
investigation  of  cases  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  ? — That  has  been  my  special  duty. 

1201.  In  what  way  are  women  brought  to  you  for 
examination  ? — They  are  brought  up  by  the  police. 
They  are  brought  into  a  waiting  room,  and  in  their 
turns  passed  firom  the  waiting  room  to  the  nurse's 


room,  and  are  then  brought  in  to  me  by  the  nurse,  in 
the  separate  examining  room. 

1202.  Do  you  enter  upon  the  examination  of  the 
persons  of  the  women  solely  on  the  representations  of 
the  police  ? — Every  new  comer — every  new  face  that 
is  brought  before  me,  I  investigate  the  case  myself, 
and  have  always  done  so. 

1203.  When  a  woman  is  introduced  to  your  room, 
what  is  the  course  you  pursue  ? — She  brings  her  notice 
for  attendance  or  a  paper  given  by  the  inspector,  for 
the  women  frequently  forget  to  bring  their  notices 
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with  them,  and  on  receiving  her  notice  I  enter  her 
name  in  a  record  book,  and  she  then  proceeds,  if  she 
is  fit  for  examination,  to  be  examined  by  me,  the 
nurse  reporting  when  she  is  ready  for  examination. 

1204.  Is  the  nurse  present  when  the  examination 
takes  place  ? — Always. 

1205.  Now  I  must  ask  you  in  what  way  the  exami- 
nation is  conducted  ?— The  nurse  puts  the  woman  on 
a  chair  reclining  ;  the  back  of  it  is  sloped,  and  she 
arranges  her  dress  with  aU  regard  to  decency,  and 
reports  to  me  when  the  woman  is  ready  for  exami- 
nation ;  I  then  proceed  and  first  examine  the  external 
parts  to  see  whether  there  is  any  sign  there  of  contagious 
disease,  and  if  not,  I  then  use  a  speculum  which  the 
nurse  hands  to  me,  and  examine  the  vaginal  passage, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  womb.  If  I  find  the  parts  are 
quite  healthy  the  nurse  then  tells  the  woman  to  get 
from  the  chair,  and  I  proceed  to  my  own  chair,  and 
give  her  a  notice  to  attend  in  a  fortnight  again,  or 
less,  if  she  has  been  beyond  the  proper  time  of 
appearing. 

1206.  Is  the  sort  of  examination  which  you  apply 
to  this  woman  ever  used  with  respect  to  virtuous 
women  for  organic  disorders  ? — Very  frequently. 

■1207.  And  do  you  conduct  the  examination  of  the 
public  women  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  that  of 
other  people  ? — With  the  same  regard  to  decency  as 
if  I  were  examining  a  private  patient. 

1208.  Do  the  women  when  examined,  show  alarm 
or  reluctance  to  submit  to  the  examination  ? — Not  at 
all.  A  new  comer  sometimes  shows  reluctance,  but 
the  nurse  generally  persuades  her  to  be  quiet,  and 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  women  have  submitted 
to  the  examination  perfectly  quietly. 

1209.  Can  you  say  v.'hether  many  of  these  women 
have  ever  been  subjected  to  a  similar  examination  ? — 
The  great  majority,  of  course  all  that  were  on  the 
register  when  I  took  up  the  duty,  had  been  previously 
examined.  It  is  only  the  new  comers  that  most  likely 
had  never  been  examined  in  that  way. 

1210.  You  are  speaking  of  women  periodically 
examined  ? — Women  periodically  examined. 

1211.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  women  who  appear 
for  the  first  time  before  the  surgeon  ? — Of  those  women 
examined  for  the  first  time,  I  should  think  scarcely 
one  had  been  examined  instrumentally  before. 

1212.  And  do  those  object  to  the  examination  ? — 
Well,  once  or  twice  during  my  tenure  of  office,  women 
have  objected  at  first,  but  always  went  quietly  to  the 
nurse  and  have  been  examined  eventually.  One  of 
the  women  got  a  little  hysterical  in  the  rooiii,  and  I 
simply  sent  her  to  the  nurse's  room  until  she  was 
quiet,  and  had  recovered  from  it,  when  she  herself 
wished  to  come  to  be  examined. 

1213.  Do  they  ever  ask  you  to  forbear  ? — No. 
Allow  me  to  qualify  that.  They  may  say,  "  I  do  not 
"  wisli  to  be  examined  by  the  instrument  because 
"  there  is  something  the  matter  with  me,"  because 
they  sometimes  say  that  to  the  nurse,  and  wish  her  to 
tell  me  so. 

1214.  In  the  first  place  I  understood  you  merely 
examine  the  parts  externally  ? — Yes,  externally. 

1215.  And  if  there  is  no  indication  of  disease  you 
then  apply  the  speculum  ?- — Yes,  that  is  the  case.  I 
should  have  stated  as  a  preliminary  to  all  this,  that 
certain  women  are  pronounced  by  the  nurse  unfit 
for  examination,  and  those  are  not  examined  by  me 
at  all. 

1216.  Unfit  from  what  causes? — From  natural 
causes,  from  menstruation. 

1217.  Has  the  nurse  or  the  woman  ever  urged 
pregnancy  as  a  reason  why  you  should  not  pursue  the 
examination  ? — Never,  because  I  never  examine  a 
woman  who  is  pregnant  beyond  her  fourth  month  with 
an  instrument,  and  I  have  always  treated  pregnant 
women  with  extreme  delicacy,  and  generally  after 
the  foiu-lh  month  refen-ed  them  to  the  nurse's  exami- 
nation, but  if  the  police  give  me  information  against 
a  pregnant  woman,  then  I  hold  it  to  be  my  bounden 
duty  to  examine  her  myself,  but  not  with  an  instrument, 


after  the  four  months,  simply  to  find  whether  any  THIRD  DAY, 

disease  can  be  ascertained  by  examining  the  external  ~ 

•'                  ^  Mr.  1 .  rl- 

parts-                                             ^                      ^  Fickthorn. 

1218.  But  when  a  woman  of  whom  you  know   

nothing  is  brought  before  you  for  examination,  do  you  is  Jan.  1871. 

know  whether  she  is  pregnant  or  not  before  applying   ■  — 

the  instrument  ? — ^No  such  case  has  occurred  to  me, 

in  a  woman  brought  for  the  first  time  for  examination. 
Of  course  I  know  her  history  if  she  has  been  up 
before. 

1219.  Now,  how  many  women  have  you  examined 
in  the  course  of  your  practice  ? — Over  10,000  women. 

1220.  But  where  ? — In  the  Plymouth  and  Devon- 
port  district  during  the  year  1870. 

1221.  That  is  including  the  periodical  examinations 
of  the  same  women  ? — The  same  women. 

222.  You  have  had  10,000  examinations  ? — Yes. 

1223.  In  what  space  of  time  ? — In  one  year. 

1224.  How  often  do  those  periodical  examinations 
take  place  ? — Once  a  fortnight. 

1225.  Do  the  women  complain  of  being  brought  up 
once  a  fortnight  ? — I  have  occasionally  heard  the 
better  class  of  women  say  they  preferred  being  brought 
up  once  a  month  ;  but  beyond  that  they  have  very 
seldom  made  any  complaint  at  all  to  me, 

1226.  When  they  come  into  your  presence  do  they 
show  signs  of  being  overawed  or  of  being  diffident  ? — 
Not  by  any  means.  Their  behaviour  is  quiet  and 
orderly  towards  me  as  a  rule.  The  only  exceptions 
are  when  they  happen  to  be  slightly  intoxicated  ;  but 
even  then  they  are  quiet. 

1227.  Do  you  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
these  examinations  should  be  fortnightly  ? — I  do. 

1228.  Now  these  10,000  examinations  which  you 
say  have  taken  place  in  the  year  1870  ? — That  means 
the  summing  up  of  the  whole  examinations  for  the 
year. 

1229.  That  includes  several  examinations  of  one 
woman  ? — Just  so. 

1230.  How  many  cases  do  those  10,000  examina- 
tions represent  ?  About  how  many  women  ?  Do  they 
represent  500  to  1 ,000  ? — I  should  say,  as  an  average, 
they  represent  about  500. 

1231.  Then  many  of  the  women  who  come  before 
you  are  quite  familiar  to  you  ? — Oh,  perfectly  familiar. 
I  know  the  faces  of  the  gi'eater  number  of  them. 

1232.  Of  those  500  women  whom  you  have  examined, 
could  you  state  about  the  proportion  of  women  who 
objected  to  examination,  or  who  showed  signs  of  alarm 
and  reluctance  to  submit  to  it  ? — One  case  occurred  in 
January,  I  think,  of  a  woman  called  Graham.  She 
was  diseased,  but  when  she  came  into  my  room  with 
the  nurse  she  was  agitated  and  hysterical.  I  gave  the 
nurse  directions  with  regard  to  her.  She  went  back 
to  her  room,  but  within  three  minutes  she  came  back 
to  me,  requesting  me  to  examine  her.  I  did  not 
examine  her  with  the  instrument,  because  the  disease 
was  manifest  without  it,  and  she  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital.  Another  case  happened  within  the  last 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  of  a  new  comer  under  the 
Acts,  who  came  in  and  threw  herself  on  the  floor  in 
my  room.  I  requested  the  nurse  to  speak  to  her,  and 
spoke  to  her  myself,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter 
with  her,  and  eventually  she  got  up,  but  declined  to 
be  examined,  and  I  gave  her  the  notice  to  appear 
again  three  days  afterwards,  and  when  she  came  back 
the  second  time  she  made  no  objection  whatever  to 
the  examination. 

1233.  Bearing  in  mind  I  do  not  pin  you  to  the 
number  of  500  being  examined  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  could  you  give  me,  approximately  the  number  of 
women  who  have  in  any  shape  whatever  objected  or 
shown,  if  they  have  not  objected  in  terms,  disinclina- 
tion to  submit  to  examination  ?  Is  it  20,  30,  40,  or 
50  ? — No.  I  do  not  at  the  present  moment  recollect 
more  than  those  two  cases. 

1234.  Of  those  500  women  whom  you  have  examined, 
using  that  as  a  round  number,  or  of  any  number  of 
women  you  have  examined,  were  any  of  them,  and,  if 
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HIRD  DAY.  so,  how  many,  absolutely  free  from  disease  ?— A  very 

  Ifirire  proportion. 

Mr.  T.  R.  1235.  A  very  large  jwoportion  had  no  (iisease  what- 
Pickthoni.      (.ver  ?  No  disease  whatever  ;  a  very  large  ])roportion, 

  „      I  have  more  than  once  examined  as  many  as  70  women 

8  Jan.  1871.  ^^^.^        found  not  one  diseased. 

1236.  Then  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  I  su])pose 
the  presence  of  disease  is  the  only  evidence  you  have 
of  a  woman  being  a  prostitute? — Except  that  she  is 
under  the  Acts,  having  signed  the  submission,  and  her 
confession  of  ])rostitution. 

1237.  Then  before  you  examine  her,  the  submission 
which  she  has  signed  at  the  instance  of  the  policeman 
is  laid  before  you  ? — In  every  new  case. 

1238.  Then  a  very  large  proportion  of  women 
'    brought  before  vou  for  examination  are  absolutely  frei; 

fi"om  disease  ? — Yes. 

1239.  And  yet  those  women  have  admitted  them- 
selves to  be  public  women  ? — Yes. 

1240.  That  is  to  say,  by  signing  that  statement  ? — 
And  moreover  confession  to  me  of  prostitution  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  period,  and  a  note  by  myself  in  the 
Record  Book  to  that  effect. 

1241.  Now  let  us  be  precise.  Of  tlie  women  you 
have  examined, .  a,  very  large  ])ropoi'tion  are  absolutely 
free  from  disease  ? — Yes. 

1242.  Of  those,  how  many  acknowledge  themselves 
to  you  to  be  i)rostitutes,  independentlj-  of  the  paper  that 
was  before  you  ? — In  evei'y  case. 

1243.  Generallv  speaking  what  Avas  the  character  of 
the  disease  with  which  they  Avere  affected  ? — The  most 
common  disease  amongst  them  consists  of  discharges, 
either  purulent  or  muco-purulent  from  the  urethra,  the 
vagina,  or  the  uterus.  That  is  the  most  common  disease, 
and  is  classified  under  the  head  of  gonorrhoea. 

1244.  If  on  an  external  examination  of  the  parts 
you  fouud  the  presence  of  disease,  would  you  still  use 
the  speculum  ? — No,  never. 

1245.  About  what  is  the  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  you  use  the  speculum,  still  taking  the  number 
500  as  the  basis  ? — It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  that.  I 
scarcely  ever  require  to  use  a  sjieculum  wilh  a  diseased 
woman ;  it  is  only  in  cases  of  deep-seated  ulceration 
and  a  deep-seated  discharge  that  I  require  to  use  a 
specidum  in  a  diseased  woman. 

1246.  Then  the  disease  must  have  made  cousider- 
ahle  progress  before  you  tind  it  necessary  to  use  that 
instrument? — No;  the  presence  of  a  discharge  is 
evident  very  oflen  by  examination  of  the  parts  ex- 
ternally, and  also  the  presence  of  sores  is  very  manifest 
without  using  the  instrument. 

1247.  Then  if  there  is  a  discharge  or  if  the  labia 
are  diseased  you  find  it  necessary  to  use  the  instru- 
ment ? — No. 

1248.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  of  tlie  500  women 
you  examine,  in  liow  many  cases  do  you  use  the  in- 
strument ? — I  supjiosc  in  ai;  least  400  cases. 

1249.  I  must  ask  you  this,  that  in  the  examination 
you  never  unnecessarily  use  the  instrument  ? — Never. 
I  merely  require  the  use  of  the  instrument  to  satisfy 
myself  in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty  of  great 
importance.  If  the  woman  I  am  dismissing  for  a 
fortnight  is  not  diseased  I  use  the  instrument  to  ascer- 
tain her  freedom  from  disease.  It  is  only,  as  I  have 
before  explained,  when  t'lie  disease  is  deej)  seated, 
that  the  instrument  is  necessary  to  ascertain  it. 

1251.  Would  the  treatment  of  the  disease  be 
different  in  an  advanced  stage  from  that  wliich  you 
adopt  in  incipient  disease  ? — The  treatment  would  be 
rather  different,  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  Avith  the 
treatment  of  these  cases,  1  am  simply  visiting  suroeon 
and  my  duty  does  not  extend  to  treatment. 

1252.  Do  you  make  a  report  ? — I  give  her  a  K. 
certificate  that  she  has  a  disease  coming  Avithin  the 
meaning  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  Avhich  cer- 
tificate admits  her  to  the  lock  hospital. 

1253.  Then  she  is  consigned  for  treatment  to  the 
hospital  ? — To  the  hospital. 

1254.  Can  you  say  whether  she  undergoes  a  re- 


petition of  the  examination  with  the  instritment  at  the 
hospital  ? — The  treatment  of  certain  affections  of  the 
female  genitals  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  use  of 
the  instrument. 

1255.  That  is  part  of  the  system  of  treatment  ? — 
It  is  necessary  to  treatment. 

1256.  When  did  you  first  commence  ? —  1  com- 
menced my  examinations  on  the  3rd  of  January  1870. 

1257.  Have  the  ucav  cases  increased  or  diminished 
since  you  have  been  charged  Avith  this  duty? — lam 
not  sure  upon  that  point.  The  number  of  ncAV  cases 
brought  before  me  during  tlic  year  Avas  310. 

1258.  From  January  1870  to  the  end  of  the  year  ? 
— Yes.  That  is,  I  think,  a  diminution  from  1869,  but 
I  do  not  speak  with  certainty. 

1259.  Was  about  the  same  average  maintained  in 
the  first  half  year  as  in  the  second  half  year  ? — No. 

1260.  What  Avas  the  difference  ?  —  Considerable. 
The  attendance  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  fell 
off  for  some  weeks  by  nearly  100. 

1261.  The  diminution? — The  diminution  in  the 
number  of  Avomen  attending  for  examination. 

1262.  To  Avhat  do  you  attribute  that  ? — To  the 
action  of  people  out  of  doors,  preventing  the  women 
coming  up  for  examination. 

1263.  That  is  the  action  of  j)crsons  opposed  to 
these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

1264.  And  yon  think  they  dissuaded  the  Avomen  ? — 
I  am  certain  of  it. 

1265.  Women  Avho  ought  to  have  apjieared  ? — 
Women  Avho  ought  to  have  appeared ;  Avho  were  on 
the  police  register. 

1266.  Were  any  proceedings  to  yonr  knowledge 
taken  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  tiie  parties 
opposed  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

1257.  What  proceedings  ? — After  I  reported  to  the 
Admiralty  that  about  170  Avomen  had  not  been  ex- 
amined for  a  long  period,  the  ])olice  Avere  ordered  to 
take  proceedings  against  defaulting  Avomen  before  the 
magistrates  of  Plymouth  and  Devouport. 

1268.  What  Avas  the  result  of  these  proceedings  ? — 
Five  of  the  Avonien  Avere  imprisoned,  and  after  that 
the  Avomeu  came  up  more  regularly. 

1269.  In  consequence  of  the  irregular  attendance 
of  the  Avomen,  Avere  any  results  visible  to  you  as 
regards  the  propagation  of  the  disease  ? — The  returns 
from  the  naA'y  and  army  in  that  district  showed  an 
increase  of  disease  at  the  time  the  Avomen  Avere  failing 
to  come  up  in  proper  and  regular  numbers. 

1270.  At  Avhat  time  did  this  falling  off  in  the  at- 
tendance of  the  Avomen  occur  ? — In  the  autumn,  after 
July  last  year. 

1271.  After  July  last  year  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  returns  showed  an  increase  of  disease  ? — A 
slight  increase  of  disease  in  the  army  and  navy. 

1272.  Is  the  aA'crage  of  disease  in  the  army  and 
navy  pretty  regular  ? — In  that  district  it  has  been 
steadily  declining  for  some  years,  except  in  one  par- 
ticular, that  of  gonorrhcEa,  which  has  rather  in- 
creased latterly. 

1273.  Have  you  been  long  acquainted  Avith  cases 
of  this  description  ? — I  have  served  in  the  navy 
nearly  30  years. 

1274.  You  have  been  a  naval  surgeon  ? — ^Yes. 

1275.  Have  you  in  the  course  of  your  experience, 
putting  these  Acts  out  of  the  question,  observed  a 
gradual  diminution  from  year  to  year  of  infectious 
disease  in  the  service  ? — My  experience  of  the  service 
has  been  for  20  years  abroad. 

1276.  On  foreign  stations  ?— On  foreign  stations. 
I  have  had  very  little  home  service,  and  my  home 
service  AA'as  in  the  Pembroke,  Avhere  there  is  very  little 
of  that  kind  of  disease.  I  was  stationed  for  a  long 
time  in  Malta,  where  Acts  of  a  similar  nature  are  in 
force  and  where  contagious  disease  is  very  little 
known,  except  when  it  is  imported  from  other  places. 

1277.  Is  it  consistent  with  your  knowledge  and 
experience  that  venereal  disease  has  sensibly  decreased 
of  late  years  independently  of  the  Acts  ? — No. 

1278.  That  is  not  your  experience  ? — No. 
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1279.  Not  your  experience  in  the  naval  service  — 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

1280.  Generally.'  —  Generally,  but  1  must  only 
state  my  experience  is  not  very  good  on  that  point  ; 
because  I  have  not  been  engaged  where  these  diseases 
have  been  cropping  up  much  ;  not  in  any  of  our  ports, 
for  instance. 

1281.  Did  any  of  the  women  Avithdraw  themselves 
from  your  examination  on  the  statement  that  they 
had  ceased  to  be  public  prostitutes  ? — Yes;  whenever 
the  women  wished  to  escape  from  j^t'riodical  ex- 
.amination  1  always  explained  the  law  to  them,  and 
there  are  notices  in  the  waiting  rooms  explaining  the 
law  to  them.  The  Act  of  1869  requires  a  woman 
who  wishes  to  escape  from  periodical  examination  to 
write  to  the  divisional  surgeon,  stating  that  she  has 
abandoned  prostitution.  This  course  was  taken  by 
many  women,  and  when  such  a  letter  was  given  to  me 
I  referred  it  always  to  the  inspector  of  police  to 
report  on  it  ;  if  in  his  report  he  said  the  woman  had 
abandoned  pi'ostitution,  1  then  relieved  her  from  ex- 
amination, and  gave  her  the  necessary  certificate. 

1282.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  those  women 
who  were  released  from  your  examination  ? — In  many 
eases  J  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  returned  again,  having 
I'allen  back  into  prostitution. 

1283.  When  you  say  they  returned  to  prostitution, 
ilid  they  i-eturn  to  it  m  such  a  form  as  to  escape  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  ? — The  police  found  them  again 
in  brothels,  and  they  acknowledged  their  life  of  pros- 
titution, and  were  brought  again  under  the  operation  of 
the  Acts. 

1284.  But  is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  any 
considerabli!  proportion  of  them  practise  jH'ivate  or 
what  is  called  clandestine  prostitution  ? — No,  it  is  not 
within  my  knowledge. 

1285.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  stated? — 1  liave 
heard  it  stated. 

1286.  Have  you  ever  made  inquiries  as  to  the  truth 
of  that  ? — I  have  made  inquiries  of  the  police,  who 
have  invai'iably  stated  there  was  very  little  clandestine 
prostitution  in  that  district  which  escaped  them. 

1287.  Were  your  duties  at  Plymouth  ? — Plymouth, 
Devonpovt,  and  Dartmouth. 

1288.  And  I  think  1  understood  you  to  say  that 
about  the  middle  of  last  year  the  movement  against 
the  Acts  came  into  operation  in  your  district  ? — Yes. 

1289.  By  whom  was  that  movement  originated  ? — 
By  the  La.'lies'  Association  for  the  repeal  of  the  Acts. 

1290.  The  ladies  of  the  district '? — No  ;  an  associa- 
tion calling  itself  the  Ladies'  Association  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Acts. 

1291.  What  is  that  association  ;  a  general  associa- 
tion ? — A  general  association. 

1292.  And  did  some  of  the  members  of  that  associa- 
tion come  to  DevonpoL't  for  the  purpose  of  originating 
an  opposition  ?■ — They  did  ;  they  had  an  office  open  in 
Devonport  and  an  office  open  in  Plymouth,  and  they 
are  stiil  open. 

1293.  Did  any  of  those  ladies  ever  communicate 
with  you  personally  on  tlie  subject  ? — One  did  on  one 
occasion. 

1294.  And  what  was  the  purport  of  her  communi- 
cation r — She  came  with  a  gentleman  named  Cooper, 
and  told  me  that  everything  should  be  done  to  prevent 
the  Acts  being  worked  or  carried  out. 

1295.  Did  that  lady  complain  of  harshness  or  in- 
decency ? — She  made  use  of  very  strong  language  with 
respect  to  the  Acts.  She  called  them  abominable  Acts. 
I  do  not  recollect  much  more,  but  I  tried  all  I  could  to 
show  her  the  benefits  that  accrued  to  the  poor  women 
througli  them  ;  but  she  w;is  not  in  a  mood  to  listen  to 
anything  I  said  to  her. 

1296.  That  lady  expressed  general  renugnance  to 
the  tendency  of  the  Acts  ? — General  repugnance. 

1297.  Were  the  operations  of  this  association  at  all 
visible  in  the  conduct  of  the  public  women  ? — Very  ap- 
parent. The  women  became  irregular  in  their  attend- 
ance, very  troublesome  to  the  police,  noisy  in  the 
waiting  room,  and  their  conduct  altered  in  a  very 
marked  manner. 

26937. 


1298.  After  that  time  when  brought  before  you  did  THIKD  DAY. 

they  exhibit  a  stronger  disinclination  than  they  had   

done  previously  to  submit  themselves  to  examination  ?  ^-  ^- 

— Their  conduct  in  my  room  has  been  always  much  icitinorn. 
the  same.    During  that  period  they  told  me  they  were    is  jan  1871 
not  coming  back  again,  frequently  imagining  that  what  " 
these  people  were  telling  them,  that  the  law  could  not 

be  carried  out,  was  the  truth. 

1299.  I  observe  that  you  put  in  a  paper  showing 
tbe  number  of  women  Avho  attended  for  examination, 
the  number  found  diseased,  and  admitted  into  hospital, 
also  the  number  of  men  in  port  and  garrison  who  have 
contracted  disease  in  the  district  between  the  3rd  of 
January  and  the  31st  of  December  1870  ;  that  is 
verified  by  you  ? — Yes. 

1300.  And  you  put  in  that  return  ? — Yes. 

1301.  Is  there  any  other  statement  you  wish  to 
make  ? — I  think  it  a  very  important  thing  that  women 
when  they  are  found  diseased  by  the  visiting  surgeon 
should  bo  at  once  sent  to  hospital  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  go  away,  as  they  are  now  by  the  present 
Acts.  In  consequence  of  the  examination  rooms  at 
Plymouth  being  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
hospital  the  women  are  allowed  to  go  without  any  one 
being  in  charge  of  them,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
many  of  them  have  stayed  away  for  periods  of  one 
night  to  20  nights,  thereby  disseminating  disease. 
The  police  have  only  power  to  apprehend  them  after 
they  have  been  absent  from  the  hospital  up  to  six  in 
the  e\ening,  and  in  the  meantime  they  are  hiding, 
and  the  police  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  them. 

1302.  Do  you  as  a  professional  gentleman  attach 
great  importance  to  these  Acts  as  cliecking  the  pro- 
pagation of  disease  ? — A  very  great  deal. 

1303.  Supposing  these;  Acts  were  repealed,  would 
you  apprehend  serious  consequences  to  the  health  of 
the  district  ? — Very  serious  consequences  indeed  ;  a 
return,  in  fact,  to  the  old  state  of  things. 

1304.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  police  in  consequence  of  wldcli  women  are 
brought  before  you  ? — Their  mode  of  finding  out? 

1305.  Y"es,  their  mode  of  finding  out? — Simply  by 
the  communication  from  the  police  ;  they  are  very 
careful  always,  and  have  very  good  evidence  that 
a  woman  has  been  a  prostitute  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  before  she  is  brought  up.  They  are  generally 
brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  through  the 
brothel  keepers,  and  the  men  are  visiting  throughout 
the  district  every  night,  and  every  new  face  is  seen 
by  them  and  is  watched.  That  is  the  pL'in  that  T 
understand  they  have  generally  adopted.  Sometimes 
information  is  laid  by  men  who  are  in  hospital  which 
leads  them  into  the  right  path  for  detecting  prostitutes. 

1306.  Then  are  brothel  keepers  desirous  of  having 
diseased  women  sent  to  the  hospital  ? — Very. 

1307.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  is  the  practice  of 
the  police  to  warn  the  women  before  they  require 
them  to  sign  ? — The  inspector  has  always  told  me  that 
he  has  taken  the  greatest  care,  and  I  believe  from  his 
character  that  he  has  warned  many  a  woman  before 
she  has  been  brought  under  the  Acts  at  all,  and  has 
saved  her  from  being  brought  under  them. 

1308.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.)  Can  you  tell  the  Com- 
mission Avhat  the  per-centage  of  disease  amongst  the 
troops  and  sailors  was  during  the  last  year  ? — I  have 
it  arranged  in  quarters.  The  smallest  per-centage  of 
syphilis  ever  known  in  the  district  was  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1870,  when  it  fell  to  '423  per  cent,  for  the 
quarter. 

1309.  And  what  is  the  maximum  ? — The  maximum 
was  the  following  quarter,  when  it  was  '817,  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year. 

1310.  That  is  the  highest  figure  ?— The  highest 
figure  for  the  four  Quarters  of  the  year. 

1311.  I  ask  that  question,  because  I  see  in  the 
House  of  Lords  Committee,  which,  I  dare  say  you  are 
aware,  sat  to  take  evidence  on  the  operation  of  these 
Acts,  Mr.  Woolcombe  gives  evidence  to  this  effect, 
that  the  per-centage  of  disease  in  Devonport  among  the 

men  in  garrison  and  in  port  is  2|  ? — For  what  period  ?  i 
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1312.  During  the  quarter  ending  March  31st,  1868, 
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1313.  You  would  say,  would  not  you,  according  to 
the  figures  and  information  you  had  the  means  of 
getting,  that  the  per-ceutage  of  disease  has  sensibly 
decreased  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  ?_Very 

much.  .   .  . 

1314.  With  regard  to  those  statistics,  is  there  any 
diffii'ulty  in  collecting  statistics  at  Devonport  with 

accuracy  ?  There  can  be  no  difficulty,  each  ship  and 

each  battalion  sends  a  report  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  ^  ^ 

1315.  But  is  not  that  a  new  an-angement  — It 
existed  during  the  whole  of  1870. 

1316.  I  find  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Woolcombe  it 
was  proposed  in  1868,  that  a  daily  retui-n  should  be 
made  from  every  ship  in  the  harbour,  by  the  order  of 
the  Port-Admiral,  and  that  every  regiment  coming  into 
o-arrison  should  be  examined  by  the  orders  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  You  have  told  us  that  a  daily 
return  has  been  made  from  every  ship  ? — Yes. 

1317.  Are  you  aware  that  the  troops  also  are  ex- 
amined ? — Yes,  they  make  a  retm-u  also. 

1318.  Should  you  consider  it  very  desirable  that  at 
all  those  garrisons  where  the  Acts  are  in  operation  the 
troops  should  be  periodically  examined  ? —I  think  it 
is  important. 

1319.  You  are  not  aware  whether  such  is  the  case 
or  not  ? — I  am  not. 

1320.  But  you  are  perfectly  certain,  according  to 
your  figures  for  1870,  that  there  is  a  gi-eat  decrease 
as  compared  with  1869  ? — Until  the  turn  of  the  year, 
when  there  was  a  slight  increase  again,  but  still 
I'or  the  corresponcUng  quarter  the  disease  was  less  in 
1870  for  each  quarter  than  in  1869. 

1 32 1 .  But  do  you  attribute  that  return  of  the  disease 
which  you  have  stated  took  place,  to  the  action  of  the 
people  out  of  doors  preventing  the  women  coming  to 
be  examined  ? — Very  much  indeed. 

1322.  What  steps  did  this  ladies'  association  take  to 
prevent  the  women  coming  up  to  be  examined? — They 
employed  men  to  blockade  the  doors  of  the  waiting 
rooms  by  which  the  women  came  ;  they  distributed 
among  the  women  little  bills  adverse  to  the  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  they  told  the  women  they  could  not 
be  punished  for  absenting  themselves  from  examination. 
The  consequence  was,  the  first  week  in  July,  the 
number  who  attended  was  261  ;  for  the  week  ending 
the  13th  July,  thai  number  had  fallen  off  to  168,  that 
is  nearly  100  ;  and  when  I  wrote  to  the  Admiralty  on 
the  9th  August,  170  women  had  absented  themselves 
for  a  period  of  some  weeks  from  examination. 

1323.  Of  those  I  believe  you  told  us  that  only  five 
were  brought  up  before  the  magistrates  for  examina- 
tion ? — Several  were  brought  up  ;  five  were  punished 
with  imprisonment. 

1324.  How  came  only  those  five  to  be  punished  ? — 
That  1  do  not  think  I  can  explain ;  that  is  a  police 
matter. 

1325.  You  have  told  us  that  the  average  has 
certainly  declined  in  the  army,  except  in  cases  of 
gonorrhoea  ;  how  do  you  account  for  those  cases  of 
gonorriioea  having  increased  ? — Well,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  account  for  it,  but  I  imagine  it  will  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  keep  down  gonorihcEa.  The  abnormal 
discharges  to  which  women  are  subject  are  so  fleeting, 
and  when  they  are  brought  under  examination  they  are 
so  likely  to  have  disappeared,  although  they  may  have 
existed  two  or  three  days  before  that.  I  mean  the 
cases  regarding  discharges  in  women  who  have  suf- 
fered from  disease  previously. 

1326.  With  regard  to  the  more  A-irulent  disease 
which  you  term,  I  believe,  syphilis,  take  a  soldier  or 
sailor,  should  you  say  that  after  he  has  recovered  from  a 
bad  attack  of  that  disease  his  constitution  is  to  a  certain 
extent  impaired,  and  that  he  is  not  so  good  a  man  for 
the  service  as  he  was  before  ? — Of  couise  I  say  so. 


1327.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  ? — There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

1328.  Should  you  say  also  the  virulence  of  the 
disease  has  increased  or  diminished  of  late  years  ? — 
Diminished. 

1329.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — There  may 
be  more  than  one  way  of  accounting  for  that.  In  the 
first  place,  the  women  are  not  subject  to  such  virulent 
diseases,  so  that  the  men  do  not  contract  such  virulent 
diseases.  In  the  second  place,  the  treatment  is  better 
managed  in  these  days  than  it  used  to  be. 

1330.  But  how  do  you  account  for  the  diminution  in 
the  per-centage  ;  do  you  attribute  that  in  any  measure 
to  the  better  treatment  or  to  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  ? — To  the  operation  of  the  Acts. 

1331.  You  have  a  very  decided  opinion  about  that? 
—Yes. 

1332.  That  the  decrease  in  the  per-centage  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

1333.  It  has  been  stated  that  better  arrangements 
might  be  made  in  the  rooms  in  which  these  women 
wait  before  they  are  brought  up  to  be  examined  ;  that 
sometimes  the  better  class  of  women  are  mixed  up  with 
the  lowest  class.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  on 
that  ? — t  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  do  The 
waiting  rooms  both  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport  are 
too  small,  and  an  application  was  made  lately  for  another 
room  to  be  thrown  in  as  a  waiting  room  at  Plymouth, 
and  then  I  think  a  separation  of  the  better  class  of 
women  would  have  followed  ;  but  that  room  has  not 
yet  been  given. 

1334.  Have  there  been  complaints  on  that  head  ? — 
The  women  I  know  have  complained  very  much  when 
the  rooms  are  crowded.  The  room  is  quite  unequal 
between  1  and  2  o'clock  in  the  day  to  hold  the  numbers 
who  sometimes  rush  up  at  that  time. 

1335.  Then  is  the  operation  which  it  is  necessary 
for  these  women  to  undergo  a  painful  one  ? — Not  at 
all. 

1336.  Because  it  has  been  stated,  I  have  seen  else- 
where, and  it  has  been  alreiidy  hinted,  that  women  lia\  e 
been  heard  to  cry  under  the  operation  ? — I  can  only 
state,  as  an  old  officer,  that  I  have  never  heai'd  a  woman 
cry  or  make  the  least  noise  while  under  examination. 

1337.  {Chairman.)  You  have  not  the  instrumeni 
Avith  you  ? — No  ;  but  the  instruments  I  use  are  Fer- 
guson's glass  specula,  and  I  use  the  two  smallest  sizes. 

1338.  {ViscouHt  Hardinge.)  You  are  accjuainted 
with  Malta ;  has  there  been  an  agitation  there  against 
the  Acts  ?— Not  at  all. 

1339.  How  long  has  the  Act  been  in  operation  in 
Malta  ? — 'I  joined  the  receiving  ship  in  Malta  in  1861. 
I  think  the  Act  had  commenced  just  before  that,  in  the 
early  part  of  1861.  There  was  an  old  Act  which  was 
repealed,  and  so  much  did  the  disease  increase  in  the 
island  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  another  Act 
of  the  same  sort,  which  I  think  was  put  into  operation 
in  the  beginning  of  1861.  I  remained  therefrom  1861 
to  the  latter  part  of  1866,  in  charge  of  the  receiving 
ship  and  dockyard  there.  I  can  testify  that  exceed- 
ingly little  contagious  disease  was  ever  contracted  in 
the  island  during  those  years. 

1340.  I  suppose  you  cannot  give  us  a  rough  idea  of 
what  the  per-centage  was  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

1341.  {Rev.  Dr.  Hannah?)  I  wish  to  ask  you  a 
question  about  the  nurse.  She  is  always  present,  I 
think  }  ou  say  f — Yes. 

1342.  What  class  of  person  is  she? — The  nurse  we 
have  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport  has  been  conducting 
the  duties,  I  think,  for  the  last  four  years  or  there- 
abouts. 

1343.  What  are  her  antecedents  ? — She  is  a  mar- 
ried woman,  the  wife  of  a  constable,  an  exceedingly 
respectable  woman  of  between  35  and  40  years  of 
age. 

1344.  Would  it  be  possible  for  her  to  conduct  the 
examination,  or  take  any  part  in  conducting  the  exami- 
nation ? — The  examination  she  makes  is  to  verify  the 
statement  made  by  women  when  they  represent 
that  they  are  unfit  for  examination,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  woman  is  under  information  of  having 
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communicated  disease,  and  comes  up  in  a  state  unfit 
for  examination,  and  the  nurse  is  then  reminded  that 
it  is  incumbent  on  her  to  make  a  careful  examination, 
so  that  if  disease  can  be  detected  externally  I  send  her 
to  the  hospital  under  certificate  L,  which  simply  says 
that  the  woman  is  unfit  to  be  examined  by  me,  but 
that  I  have  strong^  reason  to  suppose  she  is  suffering 
from  contagious  disease,  and  that  admits  her  into  the 
hospital. 

1345.  ¥/hat  does  this  letter  L.  mean  ? — The  certifi- 
cate is  marked  L.  To  distinguish  the  certificates  they 
have  different  letters. 

1346.  I  think  yon  gave  us  an  impression  that  in 
some  cases  the  women  are  arrested,  so  to  speak,  on 
their  road  to  you,  and  do  not  come  into  your  hands  ? 
 They  come  in,  but  not  for  examination. 

1347.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  nurse  in  anyway 
to  be  trained  to  do  the  work  ? — I  do  not  think  anyone 
but  an  educated  woman  could  do  the  work. 

1348.  But  supposing  the  character  and  class  of 
woman  was  changed  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  a  properly 
educated  woman,  as  a  surgeon,  coiild  conduct  the 
examination. 

1349.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  you  have  heard  that 
particular  point  objected  to  or  complained  of? — Never. 

1 350.  It  is  not  your  impression  that  a  grievance  would 
be  removed  by  substituting  a  female  ? — My  impression 
is  a  strong  one,  the  women  would  prefer  to  be  ex- 
amined by  a  gentleman  rather  than  a  lady. 

1351.  By  a  male  medical  officer,  in  short,  rather  than 
a  female  medical  officer  ? — Yes. 

1352.  That  is  merely  an  impression  ? — Merely  an 
impression  ;  but  I  think  you  would  find  the  women 
themselves  would  say  so. 

1353.  At  any  rate  you  say  you  never  heard  the 
slightest  complaint  on  that  point  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

1354.  Another  thing  you  mentioned  was,  that  at  the 
time  when  the  women  were  deterred  from  coming  to  be 
examined  the  disease  increased  amongst  the  men  ? 
— There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  corresponding 
period  amongst  the  men. 

1355.  How  did  you  discover  that  ? — Every  week 
returns  are  made  out  in  Devonport  giving  the  number 
of  men  who  are  under  treatment  in  the  ships  or  who 
are  sent  to  hospital  with  the  primary  forms  of  venereal 
disease.  During  those  weeks  1  speak  of,  when  the  at- 
tendance of  women  fell  off"  by  nearly  100,  there  was 
an  increase  reported  from  theCommander-in- Chief 
as  existing  in  the  ships  and  regiments. 

1356.  You  said  that  at  that  time  the  disease  had 
slightly  increased  ? — Yes ;  that  is,  comparing  it  with 
the  previous  quarter*,  when  I  think  the  Acts  were  going 
on  in  Devonport  and  Plymouth,  as  I  believe  thty  have 
not  done  since. 

1357.  Another  time  you  told  us  that  you  think  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  extend  the  examination  to 
men  ? — I  think  so.  I  mean  to  that  class  who  consort 
with  prostitutes. 

1358.  That  is,  soldiers  and  sailors  ? — Yes. 

1359.  Of  course  you  are  quite  aware  that  it  is  a  very 
strong  point  urged,  that  there  is  an  inequality  in  the 
legislation  ? — Yes. 

1360.  Is  it  your  impression  that  it  could  be  remedied 
to  the  advantage  rather  than  the  detriment  of  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  ? — To  the  advantage. 

1361.  In  your  opinion  that  would  be  an  advisable 
extension  of  it  ? — Yes. 

1362.  To  the  men  belonging  to  the  two  services  P — 
Yes. 

1363.  You  said  the  police  doubted  the  prevalence  of 
anything  like  clandestine  prostitution  ? — Yes. 

1364.  You  said  it  escaped  their  notice  ? — Well, 
when  I  have  had  doubts  myself,  and  have  gone  to  the 
police  about  it,  they  have  always  admitted  that  there 
was  a  margin,  and  there  is  a  difficulty  for  the  police  in 
bringing  ii  certain  margin  of  women  under  the  Acts. 
Every  kept  woman  will,  for  the  first  few  weeks,  or 
say  for  months  after  the  person  who  has  kept  that 
woman  has  given  her  up,  carry  on  prostitution  so 
carefully  that  it  is  very  ditficult  for  the  police,  with 
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the  small  number  they  have  in  those  towns,  to  control  THIRD  DAY. 
those  persons. 

1365.  Because  your  criticism  is  open  to  the  remark 
that  if  the  police  could  discover  it,  it  would  not  be 
clandestine  ? — Of  course. 

1366.  Therefore  I  ask  jon  whether  the  means  are 
sufficient  for  testing:  it? — I  do  not  think  so. 

1367.  Therefore  you  do  not  think  that  their  opinion 
is  of  much  value  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  highly  valuable, 
but  I  suppose  that  no  people  can  know  better  than 
they,  because  they  are  constantly  moving  about  amongst 
these  persons,  and  keeping  a  sort  of  watch  during  the 
night  in  the  streets,  and  thcT-efore  must  have  the  best 
opportunity  of  judging. 

1368.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  in  any  way 
conclusive,  because  it  might  be  extending  without 
their  discovering  it  ? — Exactly. 

1369.  (Rev.  Canon  Gregory^  With  regard  to  the 
moral  eflTects  on  the  women,  do  you  think  these  frequent 
examinations  make  them  more  shameless  ? — No,  I  do 
not. 

1370.  Are  the  recoveries  of  women  to  real  sound 
virtuous  life  frequent  ? — It  is  a  very  difficult  question, 
the  reports  during  the  last  year  show  206  women 
returned  to  their  friends  from  the  public  register  of 
women  in  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  say  what  becomes  of  them  after  they 
have  returned  to  their  friends  ;  a  great  deal  of  good 
is  done  when  they  go  into  Homes,  but  I  cannot  speak 
so  well  to  that  point  as  some  officials  connected  with 
the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  can,  who  will  be  able  to 
give  the  exact  numbers,  and  what  becomes  of  the 
women. 

1371.  I  hear  from  a  lady  who  has  taken  charge  of 
a  Home  in  one  of  the  garrison  towns  that  no  girls 
under  her  management  are  so  little  hopeful  as  those 
who  have  been  subjected  to  these  examinations.  Do 
you  thiuk  that  is  because  of  the  shamelessness  which 
is  caused  by  the  frequent  examinations  to  which  they 
are  subjected  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  looking  at  it  as  a 
mere  medical  point  ;  there  is  very  little  in  the  exami- 
nation to  cause  them  to  be  ashamed ;  it  is  strictly 
medical,  and  in  presence  of  one  of  their  own  sex.  I 
cannot  see  that  it  would  make  them  at  all  shameless  ; 
on  the  contrary  I  beheve  that  if  they  have  any  fear  of 
it  it  should  lead  them  to  return  to  a  proper  life. 

1372.  Do  you  think  the  women  feeling  the  Aveight 
of  the  sin  is  a  good  deal  diminished  by  their  being 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Government  ? — I 
think  very  few  of  them  are  able  to  estimate  such  a 
point  as  that. 

1373.  You  think  that  question  is  never  raised? — 
Never  raised  by  them. 

1374.  In  your  evidence  you  said  thi  t  brothel  keepers 
were  frequently  informers  against  the  women  ? — To 
the  police.  ; 

1375.  With  regard  to  the  moral  effects  on  the  men, 
do  you  think  that  the  men  have  become  more  moral 
since  the  Acts  than  they  were  before  ? — The  testimony 
of  their  officers  in  Devonport  and  Plymouth  is  that 
they  are  more  correct  in  their  behaviour,  and  that 
there  is  less  drunkenness,  and  delirium  tremens  amongst 
them,  and  less  bad  behaviour. 

1376.  But  would  not  the  argument  that  the  men 
had  improved  morally  under  the  provisions  of  these 
Acts  rather  go  to  show  this,  that  when  they  could  sin 
with  safety  they  were  less  disposed  to  sin  than  when 
they  were  exposed  to  the  effect  of  disease  ;  less 
disposed  to  sin  when  safe  from  fear  of  the  disease  than 
when  they  ran  the  risk  of  the  disease  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  can  give  an  opinion  on  such  a  point  as  that; 
If  I  understand  you,  you  mean  a  less  disposition  to 
sin  when  their  sin  is  safe  ? 

1377.  Has  the  amount  been  very  seriously  diminished 
by  the  operation  of  the  Act  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1378.  Therefore  it  would  go  to  prove  that  the  sin 
was  less  when  they  were  free  from  the  fear  of  disease 
than  when  they  ran  the  risk  of  disease  ? — It  may  be 
so.    I  could  not  say  so. 
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THERD  DAT.      1379.  Then  you  are  not  able  to  give  an  opinion  on 

  the  niornl  efiect  of  the  Acts?— I  am  not.    I  would 

Mr.  T.  11.      j.gfg^.  that  to  persons  better  able  to  judge. 
Pickthom.         1380.  Do  tlie  men  at  iill  regard  the  sin  as  legalized 
1871     by  the'  fact  of  the  Avomen  being  overhnuled  under 
"•  Government  inspection  ?— My  duties  never  bring  me 

in  contact  witli  the  men,  and  I  can  only  give  hearsay 
evidence  from  the  captains  of  ships  and  the  officers  of 
regiments,  which  would  therefore  not  be  of  much 
value. 

1381.  {Mr.  Buxton.)  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether 
you  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  better  that  there 
should  be  much  more  frequent  opportunities  of  exami- 
nation, giving  women  the  option  of  coming  either  one 
week  or  the  next,  giving  them  three  or  four  days  in  a 
fortnight  on  Avhich  they  might  come,  instead  of 
crowding  them  together  in  this  way  and  bringing  the 
better  class  into  contact  with  a  very  low  class  of 
prostitutes  ?-^Every  attempt  is  made  to  bring  them  up 
in  regular  numbers,  that  is  to  say,  that  on  one  day  in 
the  week  there  shall  not  be  a  greater  number  thau  on 
another.  But  it  happens  in  this  way,  that  at  Christmas 
time  women  stay  away  from  examir.ation,  and  the 
police  then  bring  what  they  call  tin;  back  women,  that 
is,  women  who  avoid  attending,  and  consequently  we 
have  a  crowded  day.  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  to  be 
avoided,  because  the  informations  come  in  from  the 
hospitals  against  these  back  women,  and  the  police  are 
bound,  of  course,  to  bring  them  up  to  verify  the 
information  they  have  received. 

1382.  Would  there  be  great  practical  inconvenience 
to  the  surgeon  and  the  others  engaged  in  this  work  in 
giving  a  greater  number  of  opportunities  for  their 
coming  ? — Oh,  no  ;  but  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  in 
examining  a  woman  oftener  than  once  a  fortnight, 
unless  evidence  is  given  against  her  to  the  police,  in 
Avhich  case  the  police  are  empowered  to  bring  the 
woman  up  for  examination,  even  though  she  has  only 
been  up  a  few  days  before. 

1383.  I  did  not  mean  that  the  same  women  should 
be  brought  up  oftener,  but  that  the  surgeon  and  the 
nurse  should  attend  more  frequently,  instead  of  attend- 
ing only  once  or  twice  a  fortnight,  so  that  necessarily 
there  is  a  crowd  ? — You  will  see  by  my  i-eturn  that 
there  is  an  examination  six  days  a  week,  antl  1  have 
never  seen  in  those  six  days  300  ;  297,  1  think,  is  the 
greatest  number  I  have  seen  in  six  days. 

1384.  Therefore  you  examine  every  day  of  the 
week  ? — Every  day  of  the  Aveek. 

1385.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  infection  can  be 
conveyed  by  the  speculum  from  one  Avoman  to  another  ? 
— No ;  I  mean  to  say  with  the  ])recauti()ns  Ave  take  it 
cannot. 

1386.  And  you  do  take  precautions  against  that  ? — 
Yes. 

1387.  Are  you  able  to  explain  the  fact  that  th(i 
number  of  prostitutes,  according  to  tlie  statistics  laid 
before  us,  has  materially  diminished  the  last  few 
years  ? — Having  only  been  engaged  in  the  duty  during 
1870,1  do  not  think  I  could  enter  into  that  point. 
There  has  beeu  a  reduction  during  ]  870  ;  a  very 
considerable  reduction  also. 

1388.  You  are  not  able  to  explain  how  it  arises   

No. 

1389.  (Mr.  Rylands.)  1  think  I  understood  vou  to 
say  that  you  had  not,  previously  to  your  present  en- 
gagement, been  connected  with  that  department  of 
medical  science  to  Avhich  your  attention  is  now 
directed  ? — I  have;  been  surgeon  in  the  navy  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  not  only  had"  to  treat 
that  disease  to  a  very  large  extent,  but  in  foreign 
places.  I  served  in  Hong  Kong  for  nearly  four 
years. 

1390.  Would  that  lead  to  the  use  of  the  instrument 
you  speak  of  now  ? — No. 

1391.  In  the  examination  of  women  ? — No. 

1392.  That  is,  in  fact,  a  new  branch  ? — Yes. 

1393.  Did  you  receive  any  instructions  Avith 
reference  to  that  particular  course  ? — Yes,  tlie  vishiug 
surgeons  have  instructions  from  the  Admiralty. 


1394.  As  to  the  use  of  the  speculum  ? — We  know 
the  use  of  that.  In  the  first  instructions  issued  we 
were  ordered  to  use  it,  but  those  orders  were  Avith- 
dravm  in  a  very  short  time. 

1395.  In  the  first  instance  you  Avere  ordered  to  use 
certain  instruments  in  the  examination  ? — Yes. 

1396.  And  those  Avere  withdrawn? — Yes,  erased 
from  the  last  order. 

1397.  What  orders  were  substituted  ? — That  I  Avas 
to  satisfy  myself  that  women  Avere  properly  examined. 

1398.  By  any  means  you  thought  fit? — Yes. 

1399.  Without  reference  to  any  particular  mode  of 
operation  ? — Yes,  that  Avas  thrown  on  my  professional 
knowledge. 

1400.  Then  your  course  now  depentls  entirely  upon 
your  own  judgment  ? — As  to  Avhether  the  instrument 
is  necessary  or  not. 

1401.  Then  you  use  the  instrument''' — In  cases 
Avhere  I  tliink  it  necessary. 

1402.  But  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  you  use 
it,  not  in  consequence  of  those  instructions  to  use  the 
instrument,  but  simply  because  you  know  of  Aour  own 
knowledge  hoAV  to  use  it  ? — Yes. 

1403.  You  do  know  exactly  how  the  use  is  to  be  made 
of  that  instrument  ? — Perfectly. 

1404.  My  question  leads  to  this,  does  not  it  recjuire 
A'ery  considerable  exnerienre  on  the  part  of  a  medical 
man  to  detect  the  existence  of  the  disease  ? — No,  I 
think  not.  I  think  I  Avas  as  able  to  detect  it  on  the 
first  day  I  examined  as  I  am  to-day  after  examining 
10,000  Avomeii. 

1405.  You  think,  without  having  had  experience  of 
this  particular  department,  you  are  as  able  to  do  it  as 
anybody  else  ? — I  am  quite;  sure  I  am.  Having  been 
a  surgeon,  I  have  used  these  instruments  before.  You 
must  recollect  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  used  the 
s])eculum. 

1406.  But  I  understand  you  had  never  been  in  tlie 
habit  of  using  it  in  detecting  venereal  disease  ? — Not 
in  detecting  Aenereal  disease  in  AVomen  before. 

1407.  But  in  th(;  habit  of  using  the  speculum  in 
detectins:  A'enereal  disease  ? — No. 

1408.  But  you  still  think,  although  you  have  noi 
had  that  experience,  by  a  sort  of  professionid  intuition, 
you  could  use  it  as  well  as  if  you  had  experience  ? 
— There  is  very  little  difficulty  in  using  the  instru- 
ments. I  do  not  exactly  see  the  meaning  of  your 
question. 

1409. 1  will  take  your  ansAver,  you  believe  that  you  are 
quite  as  competent  to  detect  disease  by  the  use  of  this 
instrument  as  though  you  had  had  previous  experience  ? 
— I  had  used  a  speculum  before ;  1  told  you  that.  It  is 
not  that  I  had  neA'er  used  a  spciculum  befoj-e,  but  I  had 
not  been  visiting  surgeon ;  in  fact,  not  examining 
Avomen  for  the  detection  of  A'enereal  disease. 

1410.  My  question  Avas,  Avhether  you  used  it  Avith  a 
vicAV  of  detecting  venereal  disease,  and  I  understood 
}'ou  to  say  you  had  not.  Is  that  the  fact  ? — Quite  the 
"fact. 

1411.  Now  I  understand  you  to  say  t!ie  Avant  of 
that  previous  experience  in  no  Avay  pi'evenls  you  using 
the  instrument  Avith  full  coniidence  ? — l^'ull  confi- 
dence. 

1412.  With  a  vicAv  of  detecting  venereal  disease  I 
understood  you  to  say  ? — Yes. 

1413.  Now  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  cases 
in  the  army  to  which  the  chairman  directed  your 
attention,  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  not 
had  that  experience  Avhich  Avould  enable  you  to  give 
the  Commission  inform;Uion  ? — I  ha\(>  not  prepared 
comparative  statistics. 

1414.  Have  you  such  general  information  of  the 
decline  of  this  disease  as  enables  you  to  speak  confi- 
dently to  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? — Yes. 

1415.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  it  is  a  fact  or  not 
that  prior  to  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  there  had  been  a  general  decline  in  the  numbera 
of  this  class  of  disease  in  the  army  ? — I  luu  e  heard 
that  asserted,  but  I  think  not  on  good  grounds. 
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1416.  Perhaps  you  have  not  had  the  possession  of 
the  returns  of  the  War  Ottice  in  reference  to  the 
number  of  admissions  into  hospital  per  thousand 
men  in  Devon  port  and  Plymouth  prior  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 

1417.  And  upon  that  subject  you  give  no  informa- 
tion ? — No  inforaiation. 

1418.  And  you  cannot  tell  us  if  the  decline  you 
speak  of  since  this  has  come  under  your  notice  among 
the  soldiery  has  been  in  a  greater  proportion  than  took 
place  before  the  Act  ? — I  know  nothing  of  the  decline 
which  took  place  before  the  Act.  I  can  only  sj)eak 
of  the  operation  of  the  Acts  bringing  about  a  very 
steady  and  gradual  decline,  so  much  so  that  I  think 
since  1864  the  number  of  cases  of  secondary  syphilis 
in  the  naval  hospital  at  Plymouth  is  only  half  what  it 
was  in  1864,  that  is  in  six  years  ;  but  other  officers 
will  be  able  to  speak  to  those  facts  better  than  1 
can. 

1419.  But  you  can't  say  a  similar  proportion  of 
decrease  did  not  take  place  before  1864  ? — There  are 
no  records  to  go  b}',  because  before  that  time  the 
disease  was  not  reported  in  the  same  minute  manner 
as  at  present. 

1420.  Was  not  it  the  fact  in  1864,  that  in  the  army 
the  number  of  soldiers  suffering  from  these  diseases 
was  given  in  the  returns  presented  to  the  War  Office  ? 
— Yes,  all  mixed  u[)  together,  primary  and  secondaiy 
syphilis. 

1421.  Does  anything  turn  on  that  ? — A  good  deal. 

1422.  Would  not  you  consider  all  soldiers  under  any 
branch  of  this  particular  disease  Avould  come  within 
the  categoiy  of  diseased  soldiers  suffering  from  the 
consequences  of  contagious  diseases  ? — Yes. 

1423.  In  what  respect  has  that  altered  from  the 
statistics  prepared  for  the  War  Office  prior  to  1864? 
— Now  they  separate  the  primary  disease  from  the 
secondary. 

1424.  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  women,  I 
did  not  exactly  gather  from  your  statement  what  length 
of  time  the  examination  of  a  single  woman  occupied, 
does  it  vary  ? — It  may  very  slightly.  It  does  not  take 
very  long.  There  are  the  preliminaries.  I  do  not 
leave  my  chair  until  the  nurse  reports  that  the  woman 
is  ready  for  examination. 

1425.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  how  long  it  takes  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  takes  me  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes. 

1426.  I  mean  the  whole  examination  ? — It  does  not 
take  me  anything  like  that  time  to  examine  a  woman 
to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  question  whether  she  is 
diseased  or  not. 

1427.  But  if  there  were  a  number  of  women  in  the 
room  waiting  for  examination,  how  long  woidd  it  take 
you  on  an  average  ? — From  the  time  the  women  came 
from  the  nurse's  room  until  they  were  dismissed  Ijy 
me,  I  should  say  an  average  of  three  minutes. 

1428.  And  I  think  I  understood  you  to  sav  that 
you  attended  the  examining  room  every  day  iu  the 
week  ? — Every  day. 

1429.  And  how  long  do  you  attend  the  examining 
room  ? — The  hours  given  by  the  Admiralty  are  from 
11  to  2,  but  we  seldom  get  away  till  3  or  half  past, 
and  on  Haturdays  I  attend  at  Dartmottth,  ^vhere  it 
takes  a  very  short  time, — only  half  an  hour  perhaps. 

1430.  Bttt  taking  Devonport,  thive  or  four  hours  a 
day  ?— Yes ;  in  Devonport  and  Piymouth. 

1431.  Every  day  ?-~-Eveiy  day  except  Saturdays, 
when  I  go  to  Dartmouth. 

1432.  And  you  examine  how  many  on  an  average  ? 
— Sometimes  not  30,  sometimes  as  many  as  70. 

1433.  1  think  1  understood  you  to  say  between  1  and 
2  there  is  a  greater  press  of  women  coming  for  exami- 
nation ? — Yes. 

1434.  Does  that  at  all  affect  your  proceeding  ? — 
No.  ■ 

1435.  Does  that  in  any  way  create  any  hurry  ? — 
Of  course  not ;  there  is  a  crowded  waiting  room  ; 
that  is  all. 


1436.  But  it  does  not  affect  you  in  any  way  ?— No  ;  THIRD  DAT. 
I  have  a  record  book  in  which  I  state  everything.   

1437.  Then  I  understood   you  to  say  from  the  ^icMh^nt 
nundier  of  women  brought  up  to  be  examined,  it  '^'^ 
occupied  yoin-  attention  about  three  minutes  on  an    is  Jan.  1871. 
average  ? — I  think  that  is  about  the  average.   

1438.  Do  you  use  any  instruments  besides  the 
speculum  ?' — No ;  I  have  a  pair  of  silver  instruments 
simply  for  separating  the  external  parts  when  they  are 
very  dirty. 

1439.  And  those  instruments  you  only  occasionally 
use  ? — Only  occasionally  ;  they  are  simply  for  sepa- 
rating the  external  parts. 

1440.  Is  any  other  instrument  itsed  besides  the  specu- 
lum.?— No;  I  never  use  but  two  sizes  of  speculum; 
the  minimum  and  the  mediTim  size. 

1441.  Now  I  wish  to  ask  you  very  ijarticularly 
whether  in  the  number  of  examinations  which  occur 
in  this  limited  period  you  can  say  there  is  no  danger 
of  contamination  arising  from  the  use  of  the  speculum 
and  the  other  instrument  ? — I  can  say  so  positively, 
from  the  precautions  which  are  taken. 

1442.  Just  tell  us  what  those  precautions  are  ? — 
There  are  several  instruments  in  use,  and  they  lie  in  a 
mixture  of  Condy's  fluid.  The  nurse  has  another 
basin  of  soapy  water  in  which  she  thoroughly  rinses 
them,  and  wipes  them  clean  with  a  soft  towel  after 
taking  them  out  of  Condy's  fluid. 

1443.  That  is  done  in  every  case  ? — In  every  case. 

1444.  And  you  are  prepared  to  say  that  you  are 
(juite  satisfied  that  there  is  no  danger  at  all  ? — I  am 
perfectly  satisfied,  from  my  experience  during  the 
short  time  I  have  carried  out  the  work,  that  no  woman 
has  ever  contracted  a  disease  from  the  use  of  the 
speculum. 

1445.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  no  com- 
jjlaint  had  been  made  by  any  Avoman  being  hurt  by 
the  examination  ? — None  of  any  importance.  One 
woman  in  the  hospital  told  the  resident  surgeon  that  I 
had  cut  her  with  the  speculum,  but  I  did  not  examine 
her  with  the  speculum  at  all.  I  simply  touched  her 
with  a  probe  armed  with  cotton  wool,  which  I  suppose 
she  mistook  for  the  specvduin. 

1446.  But,  however,  we  understand  if  she  had  been 
hurt  you  would  have  known  ?— Yes,  of  course. 

1447.  And  you  know  perfectly  well  they  Avere  not 
hurt  by  you  ? — Yes,  they  were  not  hurt. 

1448.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  examined  by  you  for 
the  first  time,  do  you  see  her  voluntary  submission 
paper,  or  the  magistrate's  order  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

1449.  In  all  cases  ? — In  all  cases. 

1450.  In  the  case  of  pregnant  women,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  up  to  what  period  of  pregnancy 
ilo  }'ou  examine  them  ? — The  fourth  month. 

1451.  Is  there  any  record  kept  of  the  number  of  preg- 
nant women  examined  ? — There  is  in  my  record  book. 
I  always  keep  a  remark  against  the  pregnant  Avomen 
after  the  fourth  month.  The  nurse,  as  a  rule,  examines 
them  unless  there  is  some  suspicion  about  them,  and  I 
give  them  a  month.  I  give  them  no  paper  after  the 
tburth  month,  but  tell  them  to  come  in  a  month.  The 
nurse  generally  examines  and  tells  me  whether  she  is 
free  of  signs  of  disease,  becattse  I  do  not  consider  it 
right,  unless  syphilitic  disease  is  apparent,  to  send  a 
Avoman  in  that  condition  to  the  hospital ;  but  there 
A\  ere  two  cases  lately, — one  of  a  woman  Avho  had  a 
child  born  in  the  hospital,  and  I  refer  you  to  the 
resident  surgeon  as  to  the  good  done  in  that  case  . 

1452.  Have  you  a  return  of  the  pregnant  women 
actttally  examined  ? — No,  there  is  no  such  return. 

1453.  Do  yon  remember  examining  a  woman  named 
Caroline  O'Brien  ? — Perfectly  well. 

1454.  HoAV  many  times,  and  for  Avhat  disease.-,  Avas 
she  sent  by  you  to  the  hospital  during  her  pregnancy  ? 
— I  sent  her  once.  The  reason  I  remember  it  so  well 
is,  that  I  received  a  very  impertinent  note  about  her  ; 
I  sent  her  for  exur'.vd  syphiiiuc  sores,  Avithout  ex- 
amining her  Avith  the  instrument  at  all. 

1455.  And  at  that  time  she  was  pregnant,  I  think  r — 
She  Avas  pregnant. 
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1456.  And  up  to  Avhsit  period  of  pregnancy  >—! 
think  five  or  six  months.  i    .      -  , 

1457.  And  at  that  time  yon  sent  her  to  the  hospital 
on  account  ot  the  external  syphilitic  sores  ?— Yes. 

1458.  Are  you  aware  that  she  has  given  birth  to  a 
child  ?— I  don't  know  anything  about  her.  I  think 
she  is  not  on  tlie  register  now.  I  don't  know  whether 
she  came  back  after  she  was  discharged  from  the 
hospital ;  1  think  not. 

1459.  You  did  not  do  an}'thing  more  than  send  her 
into  the  hospital  under  those  circumstances  ? — I  sent 
her  into  the  hospital  under  those  circumstances,  and  f 
think  she  did  not  come  again  on  the  register. 

1460.  Have  you  ever  taken  a  stati£,tical  account  of 
the  ao-es  of  the  women  examined  by  you  ? — We  always 
take  the  age  of  every  woman  on  the  register  in  the 
record  book. 

1 461.  You  have  not  that  with  you  ? — rio.  Ihe 
duty  is  still  going  on,  and  we  cannot  bring  the  books 
away.    T  should  only  be  able  to  do  it  for  one  year. 

1462.  When  you  examine  pregnant  women,  I  am 
not  quite  sure  whether  you  said  you  did  not  think 
there  was  the  slightest  danger  to  the  women  of  pro- 


ducing miscarriage 


? — Not  under  the  fourth  month. 


The  fact  is  this,  some  of  these  pregnant  women  are 
the  worst  of  the  prostitutes,  and  have  up  to  the  very 
time  of  confinement  connection  with  more  than  one 
man  in  a  night  very  likely,  and  to  talk  of  a  small 
speculum  hurting  them  when  that  is  the  case,  I  cer- 
tainly think  is  mis-stating  the  fact. 

1463.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  whether 
recently  the  number  of  pregnant  women  coming  up 
for  examination  is  greater  than  it  was  formerly  ? — The 
resident  medical  officer  told  me  it  was  not  so.  There 
are  rather  fewer  pregnant  women  during  the  last  six 
months.    I  cannot  tell  you  positively  though. 

1464.  With  regard  "to  the  fact  that  you  do  not 
examine  women  when  they  are  suffering  from  natural 
causes,  does  that  fi-equently  happen  ? — Yes.  Nearly  a 
fifth  of  the  whole  women  who  come  up  for  examination 
are  unfit  from  natural  causes. 

1465.  And  those  women  come  under  clause  3  of  the 
Act  of  1869?— Yes. 

1466.  In  this  clause  it  states  that  "  any  woman  who, 
"  on  attending  for  examination,  or  being  examined  by 
"  the  visiting  surgeon,  is  found  by  him  to  be  in  such 
"  a  condition  that  he  cannot  properly  examine  her, 
"  shall,  if  such  surgeon  has  reasonable  grounds  for 
"  believing  that  she  is  afiected  with  a  conUigious 
"  disease,  be  liable  to  be  detained  in  a  certified 
"  hospital."— Yes. 

1467.  Do  you  bring  that  into  operation  in  these 
cases  ? — Twenty  women  in  1870  were  detained  by  me 
on  that  certificate. 

1468.  Whr.t  would  you  consider  "reasonable 
grounds"? — The  report  of  the  nurse  that  she  saw 
evidence  of  disease  ;  but  I  must  tell  the  Commissioners 
also  that  the  first  case  in  which  1  detained  a  woman  on 
that  certificate  was  on  repeated  police  evidence,  and 
she  was  found  to  be  not  diseased.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  February  1870,  and  she  was  found  not 
diseased,  but  I  then  considered  that  I'epeated  police 
information  warranted  me  in  detaining  her.  1  have 
not  acted  on  that  evidence  since. 

1469.  Now  it  is  simply  the  evidence  of  the  nurse? 
— Simply  the  evidence  of  the  nurse. 

1470.  1  presume  that  would  be  a  case  of  a  character 
which  would  admit  of  no  doubt  ? — No  doubt,  of 
course. 

1471.  With  regard  to  many  of  the  cases  you 
examined,  can  you  say  you  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
result  of  the  examination,  whether  a  woman  is  suffer- 
ing or  not  from  a  contagious  disease  ? — Since  I  have 
carried  out  my  duty  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts, 
[  have  never  detained  a  woman  without  her  ha\"ing 
been  suffering  from  some  form  of  contagious  disease. 

1472.  That  is  not  the  point  which  I  wish  to  direct 
your  attention  to  ;  1  waiit  to  know  from  your  pro- 
fessional experience  whether  you  can  say  fiom  the 
examination  of  a  woman  that  she  is  positively  free 
from  disease  ? — 1  admit  that  there  are  doubtful  cases  : 


1  think  the  most  experienced  surgeon  must  admit  that 
on  occasions  there  are  doubtful  cases. 

1473.  I  suppose  it  is  really  admitted  by  every 
eminent  man  ? — It  is  admitted  by  the  best  surgeons. 
There  are  periods  when  it  is  impossible  to  teU  when 
the  discharge  ceases  to  be  contagious. 

1474.  Then  in  fact  you  may  give  a  certificate  to  iv 
woman  through  inadvertence  who  is  really  under  the 
influence  of  disease  ? — You  mean  to  say  1  may  dismiss 
her — it  is  possible  ;  1  quite  admit  the  possil)ility  of  it. 

1475.  Do  not  you  think  it  often  occurs  ? — No,  1  do 
not. 

1476.  Then,  in  fact,  if  it  is  true  that  you  cannot  be 
quite  certain  that  a  woman  is  free  from  disease  when 
you  pass  her,  is  it  not  also  the  feet  that  when  you 
examine  a  woman  she  may  have  disease  without  your 
knowing  it  ? — What  I  tohl  you  just  now,  that  it  is 
possible,  with  the  examination  of  the  most  experienced 
surgeon,  that  a  woman  may  be  able  to  communicate 
disease  to  a  man,  and  yet  the  surgeon  not  be  able  to 
detect  such  a  disease  in  her  person  ;  still  a  surgeon 
can  only  sjiy  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. I  am  not  speaking  of  syphilis,  but  of  gonorrhoea. 
It  is  impossible  always  to  draw  the  line  where  the 
discharge  ceases  to  be  contagious. 

1477.  I  Avill  put  this  to  you  and  ask  you  whether 
you  agree  in  these  opinions  I  have  before  me,  first, 
that  of  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill,  who  says,  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  detecting  disease,  if  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  prostitute  to  conceal  it,  and  some  disease  may 
always  escape  detection ;  would  you  be  inclined  to 
agree  in  that  ? — Some  of  the  women  take  the  greatest 
care  to  conceal  the  existence  of  any  disease  whatever. 

1478.  Precisely;  in  these  cases,  you  will  agree  with 
Ml'.  Berkeley  Hill,  that  some  disease  may  always 
escape  detection  ? — I  think  so. 

1479.  There  is  another  authority  given  here,  "  Dr. 
"  Aitken,  who  states  in  his  Science  of  Medicine  that 
"  medical  inspections  are  formal  and  look  useful,  but 
"  the  infecting  sore,  the  true  syphilitic  one,  can  rarely 
"  be  detected  in  the  female."  Are  you  prepared  to 
agree  with  that  ? — I  do  not  agree  Avith  that. 

1480.  Then  you  do  not  agree  in  the  opinion,  also 
stated  in  the  same  work  by  Dr.  Aitken,  that  the  syphi- 
litic sore  when  it  does  occur  in  women,  is  readily  over- 
looked, even  when  seai  ched  for  with  great  care,  even 
when  aided  by  vaginal  inspection  with  the  speculum  ? 
— I  do  not  agree  in  that. 

1481.  I  have  also  here  the  authority  of  Mr.  Simon, 
and  he  states  that  the  various  local  states  which 
habitually  spread  the  infection  of  true  syphilis  are 
constantly  overlooked  in  the  examination  made  ex- 
pressly for  their  discovery.  In  that  you  do  not  agree  ? 
— I  do  not  agree  in  that  at  all. 

1482.  Have  you  ever  found  any  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  diseases  to  which  child-bearing  women 
are  subject.  I  have  here  the  words  "  Ulcer  of  the 
"  cer\ax,  uterine  discharge,  &c.  from  those  consequent 
"  on  venereal  disease."  How  do  you  distinguish 
them  ? — In  performing  my  duty  I  have  done  this.  1 
have  looked  on  all  ulceration  of  the  genitals  in  prosti- 
tutes, women  having  indiscriminate  intercourse,  as 
dangerous.  I  think  the  Commission  will  agree  that  it 
is  safe  to  leave  it  to  the  resident  surgeon  afterwards, 
when  they  come  under  his  treatment,  whether  they  are 
actually  virulent  or  not,  but  if  they  are  pouring  out 
pus,  and  that  is  from  the  vagina,  I  conceive  that 
contact  is  unsafe  for  the  man. 

1483.  Suppose  any  other  kind  ?- 
for  anyone  to  say  on  his  oath  that 
specific  in  a  prostitute. 

1484.  But  still  it  is  the  fact  that  it  may  not  be, 
although  you  cannot  distinguish  it  ? — I  think  in  a 
prostitute  aU  those  ulcerations  are  dangerous. 

1485.  But  is  it  the  fact  that  there  may  be  ulcera- 
tions which  are  not  dangerous,  that  is  to  say,  not 
venereal  ? — ^There  are  in  modest  women.  I  think  no 
man  will  dare  to  say  that  any  ulceration  in  a  prostitute 
is  safe,  or  that  those  who  consort  with  her  would 
be  safe.  1  want  to  separate  prostitutes  from  other 
women. 


-It  is  impossible 
it  may  not  be 
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1486.  But  we  are  going  into  an  inquiry  to  see  how 
far  the  operation  of  the  Acts  may  involve  other  women, 
and  I  want  to  know,  whether,  in  the  case  of  other 
women  whom  you  might  believe  to  be  prostitutes,  such 
a  discharge  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  they  were 
sutfering  from  contagious  diseases  ? — I  cannot  enter 
into  the  subject  of  ulcerations  in  modest  women, 
simply  because  it  has  not  been  part  of  my  practice,  but 
I  speak  with  ceitainty  of  ulcerations  in  those  parts  in 
prostitutes,  and  I  have  always  detained  them  for  treat- 
ment for  the  safety  of  those  whom  they  come  into 
contact  with. 

1487.  And  I  think  there  are,  you  say,  ulcerations 
which  cannot  be  distinguished,  and  may  he  of  a  harm- 
less character  ? — Putting  this,  that  the  women  may  not 
be  prostitutes. 

1488.  Then,  in  fact,  you  cannot  distinguish  between 
these,  professionally,  and  I  presume  nobody  can  dis- 
tinguish between  these  classes  of  ulcerations  ? — I  have 
not  quite  said  that,  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that 
all  ulcerations,  no  matter  whether  they  arise  from 
specific  causes  or  not,  are  ulcei'ations  which  may  be 
dangerous. 

1 489.  With  regard  to  this  particular  circumstance,  I 
think  1  D)ay  understand,  at  all  events,  that  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  character  of 
disease  from  which  a  woman  is  suffering  ? — Which 
disease. 

1490.  Of  this  discharge  ? — Do  you  mean  gonor- 
rhea ? 

1491.  Of  any  discharge  that  would  lead  you  to  send 
a  woman  to  the  hospital  ? — Any  purulent  discharge,  or 
muco-purulent  discharge,  there  is  no  doubt  aI)out  it. 

1492.  I  am  anxious  to  get  to  know  whether  you 
may  not  send  a  woman  to  the  hospital  without  any 
ground?  —  You  cannot  expect  me  to  adopt  such  a 
doctrine  as  that.  I  have  told  you  that  I  conceive  the 
greatest  skill  of  the  most  practised  person  may  some- 
times be  deceived. 

1493.  Have  there  been  cases  in  which  women  have 
been  sent  to  the  hospital  and  discharged  after  a  very 
short  attendance  on  their  being  found  not  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  venereal  disease  ? — Do  you  mean  in  my 
time  ? 

1494.  Yes. — I  have  not.  There  are  cases;  one 
woman  remained  only  three  days  in  the  hospital.  I 
have  already  admitted  that  the  best  person  may  mtike 
a  mistake. 

1495.  Will  you  mention  the  name  of  the  person  you 
sent  to  the  hospital  under  that  error  ? — I  made  no 
error. 

1496.  But  at  all  events  believing  she  was  suffering  ? 
—She  had  a  muco-purulent  discharge. 

1497.  But  not  contagious  ? — I  beg  your  pardon. 
When  I  sent  her  in,  I  considered  it  to  be  a  contagious 
discharge. 

1498.  But  did  it  prove  to  be  contagious  ? — If  this 
is  proof,  that  men  reported  her  as  having  laid  them 
up. 

1499.  What  was  the  name  of  that  woman  ? — I  am 
not  quite  certain  of  the  woman  you  allude  to,  but  the 
hospital  surgeon  will  give  you  the  whole  particulars 
of  that  case. 

1500.  Was  it  a  name  I  have  here,  of  Ann  Salter  ? — 
Yes.  I  sent  her  in  with  a  copious  muco-purulent  uterine 
discharge,  and  the  presence  of  pus  undoubted,  and  I 
look  on  that  as  always  indicating  the  presence  of  a 
dangerous  disease.  She  was  discharged,  because,  after 
three  days,  the  pus  had  disappeared  altogether,  and 
she  was  discharged  with  my  concurrence. 

1501.  There  was  the  case  of  Emma  Saunders,  No- 
vember 28  th,  did  you  not  send  her  to  the  hospital  ? — 
I  do  not  recollect  her  at  all  ;  if  you  will  tell  me  the 
particulars. 

1502.  The  only  particulars  I  have  are  sent  to  the 
hospital  on  the  28th,  and  discharged  on  the  31st  No- 
vember following  ? — If  }  ou  ask  the  resident  medical 
officer,  he  will  tell  you  the  whole  particulars. 

1503.  Do  you  recollect  a  veiy  young  girl  of  the 
name  of  Martin  being  examined  in  March  last  ? — No. 


1504.  Now  in  the  case  of  a  woman  believing  herself  THIRD  DAY. 

to  be  free  from  disease,  and  if,  when  in  the  examining   

room  she  refuses  to  be  examined,  what  course  do  you     ^I'.jJii  ^' 
take  ? — I  should  simply  send  her  away  to  the  in-  ' 
Bpector  of  the  police,  who  would  take  the  necessary    is  Jan.  1871. 
Bteps.   

1505.  You  would  report  her  ? — No,  I  should  not 
report  her.  I  should  send  for  him  and  tell  him  what 
had  occurred,  and  he  would  take  the  necessary  steps 
before  the  magistrates. 

1506.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  1866,  section 
29,  with  reference  to  the  case  of  a  woman  detained  in 
prison,  that  if  the  visiting  surgeon  "  certifies  in  writing 
"  to  the  effect  that  she  is  then  free  from  a  contagious 
"  disease  (the  proof  of  which  certificate  shall  lie  on 
"  her),  and  in  that  case,  the  order  subjecting  her  to 
"  periodical  examination  shall,  on  her  discharge  from 
"  imprisonment,  cease  to  operate."  Do  those  cases 
occur  ? — No.  I  never  had  a  case  coming  under  that 
section. 

1507.  Then  no  woman  has  ever  applied  to  you  for  a 
certificate  ? — Oh,  yes. 

1508.  I  mean  to  say  when  she  is  leaving  prison  ? — 
No. 

1509.  Have  you  never  been  applied  to? — I  have 
never  been  applied  to  on  a  woman  leaving  prison. 

1510.  And  there  is  no  necessary  examination  in 
any  way  ? — No. 

1511.  She  simply  comes  out  of  prison,  and  unless 
she  makes  some  formal  application,  would  come  under 
the  examination  just  as  before  ? — I  think  so. 

1512.  In  the  case  of  women  applying  to  you  for 
relief  from  examination,  what  course  is  taken  ? — 1 
explain  the  section  of  the  Act,  and  tell  her  to  write  to 
me  stilting  that  she  has  ceased  prostitution.  When  she 
does  so,  I  refer  the  letter  to  the  inspector  of  police  for 
his  report. 

1513.  That  is  under  section  9  ? — Section  9  of  the 
Act  of  1869.  Well,  he  takes  a  certain  time  to  make 
his  report,  generally  the  fortnight  that  I  give  her,  and 
if  at  the  end  of  that  fortnight  he  reports  that  she  has 
ceased  prostitution,  I  give  her  the  certificate  relieving 
her  from  medical  examination. 

1514.  Do  you  ever  take  any  evidence,  except  the 
report  of  the  police  ? — No. 

1515.  Have  you  many  such  applications  ? — Yes,  a 
good  many,  a  considerable  number  are  made. 

1516.  Then  without  the  evidence  of  the  police,  you 
would  not  grant  it  ? — No,  the  Act  does  not  permit 
me. 

1517.  The  Act  states,  if  after  the  report  from  the 
superintendent  he  is  satisfied  with  such  report,  so  that 
you  have  in  fact  merely  a  ministerial  duty  ? — Just  so, 
simply- — simply  depend  on  his  report,  and  if  he  states 
that  she  has  abandoned  prostitution,  I  give  her  a 
certificate. 

1518.  But  there  is  a  clause  in  addition  to- the  report 
of  such  superintendent  that  if  the  visiting  surgeon  is 
satisfied  by  such  report  or  other  evidence  ? — I  have 
no  means  of  getting  other  evidence,  it  is  impossible. 

1519.  And  you  act  on  the  report  ? — Yes. 

1520.  When  you  make  an  order  for  relief  under  this 
section  of  the  Act,  such  order  shall  be  made  in  tripli- 
cate ;  is  that  adopted  ? — My  practice  has  been  to  make 
a  duplicate  order,  one  for  the  woman,  and  one  for  the 
inspector,  as  the  women  relieved  by  me  were  brcught 
under  the  Act  by  voluntary  submission,  not  by  a 
magistrate's  oixler,  therefore  the  third  copy  was  not 
required. 

1521.  And  one  copy  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  woman  ? 
—Yes. 

1522.  Is  that  adopted  ? — That  is  adopted. 

1523.  Invariably  ? — Yes. 

1524.  About  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Blewitt,  who 
applied  to  you  for  relief  on  the  5th  January  last  ?  — 
Yes. 

1525.  Now  what  was  done  in  that  case  ? — I  have 
the  letters  in  my  possession.  I  think  on  the  5th  of 
January,  this  month,  she  attended  for  examination, 
but  was  not  examined.  She  told  me  at  the  time  that 
she  wished  to  be  relieved  from  periodical  examination. 

F  4 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOKE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


THIRD  DAY.  I  next  day  received  a  letter  written  by  a  tailor  of  the 

  place,  signed  by  Eliz.  Blewitt,  and  witnessed  by  him. 

Mr.  T.  R.      I  took  the  letter  at  once,  turned  down  the  leaf,  and 
Pickihoni.      ^j.^jg      j(.    j^efer  to  the  inspector  of  police  to  report," 
18  Jan  18-1     initialling  my  reference.    The  next  thing  I  heard  of 

 ;  '    Elizabeth  Blewitt  was  on  the  11th  of  January,  which 

was  five  or  six  days  after,  when  I  received  an  exceed- 
ingly impertinent  note  from  that  same  tailor.  I  have 
never  seen  Elizabetli  Blewitt  since  the  6th  of  January. 
The  practice  is,  of  course,  that  the  woman  comes  up 
again  to  receive  the  decision  of  the  police,  aud  my 
certificate,  if  the  police  report  favourably  of  her. 

1526.  Did  you  receive  any  report  at  all  from  the 
•                police  ? — No. 

1527.  There  has  been  no  report  from  the  police  ? — 
I  believe  the  police  have  reported,  but  tliey  have  not 
delivered  it  to  me. 

1528.  But  to  whom  is  it  their  duty  to  report  ? — 
To  me. 

1529.  Then  why  have  you  no  knowledge  of  it  ? — 
Because  I  waited  until  the  woman  came  up  again. 
It  is  my  duty  to  wait  until  she  returns  to  me.  1  can- 
not relieve  a  woman  from  examination  who  does  not 
appear  before  me,  and  the  woman  has  not  appeared 
since  the  6th  of  January,  and  then  the  tailor  took  the 
other  coiu-se  of  taking  her  before  the  magistrates. 

1530.  What  was  the  name  of  the  tailor?  —  Mr. 
Littleton. 

1531.  What  I  wish  to  get  afis,  there  was  a  report, 
I  am  informed,  made  by  tlie  police?  —  This,  I  under- 
stand, was  before  the  magistrate.  It  never  reached 
me.  I  understood  afterwards  the  report  went  in 
before  the  magistrate,  the  police  having  no  objection 
whatever  to  her  removal,  and  if  slie  had  come  to  me 
she  woidd  have  received  a  certificate. 

1532.  But  I  am  told  that  you  have  really  given  her 
an  order  of  relief — tliat  you  have  relieved  her?— No,  I 
have  not. 

1533.  Then  is  she  still  under  the  Act  ?— No,  she 
was  relieved  before  the  magistrate ;  she  went  before 
the  magistrate  last  Saturday,  and  the  police?  made  no 
opposition  to  her  being  relieved,  and  she  was  relieved. 

1534.  Then  I  sup[)ose  you  are  not  able  to  give  us 
any  information  as  to  the  course  the  police  took  before 
this  report  ? — No,  they  have  made  a  report  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  about  it,  but  no  report  to  me  of 
the  proceedings  they  took  in  the  matter.  I  at  once, 
when  I  received  the  letter,  turned  down  the  corner 
and  referred  it  to  the  inspector.  That  I  have  not  seen 
again,  and  did  not  get  the  report  simply  because  the 
woman  did  not  come  up,  and  I  did  not  see  her  again. 
The  report,  I  understood,  was  favourable,  and  upon 
that  she  would  have  been  relieved  at  once,  but  she  did 
not  come. 

1535.  Are  you  acquainted  with  what  occurred  before 
the  magistrates  ? — No,  I  was  at  Dartmouth,  carrying 
out  my  duties  there  that  day. 

1536.  Then  with  regard  to  this  case  of  Elizabeth 
Blewitt,  we  cannot  get  any  information  from  you 
except  the  fact  that  she  was  discharged  ? — Yes,  the 
fact  that  she  made  an  application  which  was  referred 
to  the  police,  and  that  she  never  came  back. 

1537.  With  regard  to  the  voluntary  submission, 
that  as  a  matter  of  course  expires  by  lapse  of  time,  or 
by  certificate  of  freedom  from  disease  on  leavirio-  the 
hospital.  Nov/  in  such  cases  what  would  be  the  course 
taken  by  you  before  another  examination,  would  you 
require  all  the  formal  proceedings  that  you  would  in 
the  first  case  ? — When  a  woman  com.es  back  from  the 
hospital,  the  inspector  acquaints  me  that  she  has  come 
back  from  the  hospital  and  has  signed  her  submission 
again. 

1538.  Then  in  fact  you  require  just  the  same 
formalities  as  you  would  in  a  fresh  case  ? — Yes. 

1539.  Have  you  in  any  case  examined  what  you 
would  call  a  fresh  woman  without  having  in  the  first 
instance  a  voluntary  submission  on  her  part  ? — I  must 
tell  you  when  I  first  commenced  my  duty  in  the 
Devonport  district  I  followed  the  practice  of  my 
predecessor,  and  I  think  for  the  first  month  or  six 
weeks  after  1  commenced  my  duties,  a  woman  coming 


out  of  the  hospital  continued  under  the  operation  of 
the  Acts,  without  signing  another  submission.,  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  year  1870,  but  as  soon  as  I 
made  myself  ac(iuainted  with  tiie  Acts,  and  the  police 
also  inquired  into  it,  it  was  found  necessary  to  bring 
them  under  the  Acts  by  a  second  submission  ;  but  when 
I  took  up  my  duties,  every  woman  coming  from  the 
hospital  did  not  sign  a  fresh  submission ;  the  old  sub- 
mission was  held  to  be  good  ;  but  after  a  certain  time,  I 
think  about  six  weeks  after  I  had  been  cairying  on  the 
duties,  I  made  myself  thoroughly  acquainted  witli  the 
law,  and  then  the  women  discharged  from  hospital 
were  always  brought  under  tlie  Acts  by  signing  another 
submission. 

1540.  {Admiral  CoUinson.')  You  were  at  Malta  you 
say  from  1861  to  1866 — five  years' experience  ? — Yes. 

1541.  And  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  was  brought 
into  effect  there  ? — In  1861,  before  I  took  cliarge  of 
the  "  Hibernia." 

1542.  Had  you  any  experience  besides? — Yes, 
I  belonged  to  a  frigate  in  1846,  where  we  gave  leave,  I 
tliink,  to  450  men  after  11  months'  absence  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  and  there  were  only  two  cases,  as  far 
as  my  memory  goes,  to  be  traced  amongst  the  whole 
crew. 

1543.  Was  that  before  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act 
was  put  into  operation  ? — The  old  Act  was  in  opera- 
tion. Tiien  came  an  interregnum  of  a  few  years,  I 
caunot  tell  how  long;  but  in  1861  it  Avas  again  in 
force. 

1544.  Heave  you  experience  of  your  own  to  enable 
you  to  say  the  advantage  which  the  Act  has  been  to 
seamen  in  the  fleet  at  Malta? — lam  aware  of  this, 
that  very  little  disease  was  contracted  in  Malta  during 
those  years  I  was  there. 

1545.  You  speak  now  from  your  positive  expe- 
rience ? — Positi\e  knowledge  as  surgeon  of  the  re- 
ceiving ship  at  Malta. 

1546.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  Malta  Contagious 
Diseases  Act  differs  from  the  one  in  question  ? — No  ; 
tliere  is  only  this  point  :  whenever  a  man  contracted 
any  form  of  venereal  disease  in  the  fleet,  the  ship's 
corporal  generally  took  him  to  the  place  where  he  con- 
tracted it,  and  any  woman  he  reported  as  having  given 
him  the  disease  was  at  once  taken  before  the  surgeon 
for  examination  ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  exact  form  of 
the  Act  as  compared  with  our  Act. 

1547.  But  :'i;is  of  a  similar  character  ? — Of  a  similar 
character. 

1548.  That  is  to  say,  the  legislature  of  Malta  had 
recourse  to  an  Act  similar  to  what  is  the  case  in  this 
country  ? — Exactly  so. 

1549.  And  how  was  that  Act  of  legislature  passed? 
— It  was  passed  by  the  local  legislature. 

1550.  i^Sir  Walter  James.)  You  spoke  of  some  ol 
those  women  coming  slightly  intoxicated  to  you  ? — 
Yes. 

1551.  That  was  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day,  was  not 
it  ?— Yes,  between  11  and  2,  though  the  examinations 
are  up  to  3,  practically. 

1552.  You  have  no  suspicion  that  the  women  take 
spirits  or  anything  of  that  kind  in  order  to  conceal 
their  natural  emotion  during  the  operation  ?  —  No. 
I  have  not. 

1553.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  tisual  habit,  or  how  tin 
you  account  for  their  being  intoxicated  so  early  in  the 
day  ? — A  great  many  of  them  are  thorough  drunkards ; 
drunkenness  is  very  common  amongst  them. 

1554.  But  you  think  that  intoxication  in  iio  degree 
is  caused  by  the  prospect  of  examination  ? — No. 

1555.  {Mr.  Cowpcr-Tcmjjle.)  Supposing  a  woman 
coming  into  your  room  were  to  state  to  you  that  she 
had  signed  the  act  of  voluntary  submission  under  fear 
of  some  consequence,  and  was  not  really  an  immoral 
woman,  should  you  feel  that  you  had  discretion  to 
withhold  the  examination?  —  Yes;  I  will  tell  you 
an  instance  that  occurred  only  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 
A  father  brought  his  little  girl,  not  above  17,  to  the 
examination  room  in  Devonport,  and  this  little  girl 
signed  the  voluntary  :-.ubniissioii  beCore  the  inspei'tor  of 
police,  and  was  brought  iu  to  me  by  the  nurse.  On 
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questioning  her  she  would  not  admit  prostitution,  and 
I  immediately  sent  for  the  inspector,  and  before  him 
questioned  the  girl.  She  still  told  the  same  story,  that 
she  never  had  connection  Avith  more  than  one  man,  and 
I  at  once  dismissed  her  without  examining  her  medi- 
cally, as  she  was  not  brought  under  the  Acts. 

1556.  You  mean  that  you  did  not  examine  her 
medically,  though  you  did  verbally  ? — Not  medically. 
It  is  always  in  the  discretion  of  the  visiting  surgeon 
not  to  examine  any  woman  medically  who  he  is 
satisfied  is  not  properly  brought  imder  the  Acts. 

1557.  Is  it  so  that  so  far  as  your  proceeding  under 
the  Acts  is  concerned  the  submission  to  your  ex- 
amination must  be  a  voluntary  one  ?  —  Must  be  a 
voluntary  one. 

1558.  Have  you  any  power  of  coercion  at  all? — No, 
none  whatever  ;  but  the  Act  gives  power  as  to  women 
not  submitting  themselves,  that  they  can  be  taken 
before  the  magistrate  and  punished. 

1559.  With  regard  to  the  chair  you  described,  was 
there  any  fastening  to  it  to  keep  the  patient  on  the 
chair  against  her. will? — Not  the  chair  as  used  at 
Devonport  and  Plymouth — there  are  simply  foot  pieces 
— no  straps. 

1560.  So  that  even  after  the  patient  is  on  the  chair 
she  might  if  slie  pleased  try  to  get  up  and  go? — 
Yes. 

1561.  What  are  the  questions  you  ordinarily  put  to 
the  women  who  come  to  you  as  first  comers  ? — In  the 
first  place  we  ask  them  how  long  they  have  been  prac- 
tising an  immoral  life,  and  sometimes  put  it  much  more 
plainly  to  them  when  they  do  not  understand  that,  and 
ask  for  how  long  they  have  been  living  as  prostitutes, 
and  they  always  make  a  coni'ession  to  nie  before  I  take 
down  their  names  on  the  register,  and  I  always  put 
against  the  woman's  name  her  confession  of  prostitu- 
tion, and  the  length  of  time  she  states  she  has  been 
a  prostitute. 

1562.  You  have  a  column  for  that  length  of  time  ? — 
No,  in  the  remarks. 

1563.  Then  do  you  ask  them  whether  they  are 
married  or  single  ? — Yes ;  there  is  a  column  for  that 
in  the  record  book. 

1564.  And  also  ask  them  their  ages  ? — Yes. 

1565.  May  I  ask  you  whether  on  the  second  and 
future  appearances  you  put  those  questions  again  to 
the  same  individuals  ? — My  practice  is  rather  this, 
when  a  woman  comes  back  with  her  notice,  to  refer  to 
the  last  attendance,  where  I  find  all  those  and  simply 
re-enter  them. 

1566.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  the  question 
j  of  age  is  always  correctly  answered  ? — Pretty  nearly, 
\    I  think  ;  I  should  not  say  absolutely  correctly. 

1567.  But,  however,  do  you  think  we  can  take  these 
records  as  really  proofs  both  of  age  and  the  fact 
whether  a  woman  is  married  or  single.  Might  not 
that  class  of  persons  deceive  you  ? — Yes  ;  I  by  no 
means  vouch  for  their  perfect  accuracy. 

1568.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  them  come 
before  you  by  voluntary  submission  or  by  compulsory 
order  ? — Even  with  all  the  disturbances  of  the  Acts 
that  have  existed  in  Devonport  and  Plymouth,  I  do 
not  think  above  a  dozen  women  during  the  year  have 
come  by  compulsory  decree. 

1569.  Can  you  tell  whether  the  richer  and  better 
dressed  prostitutes  who  are  in  the  habit  of  consorting 
with  persons  in  a  higher  condition  of  life  than  soldiers 
and  sailors,  come  before  you  as  well  as  the  poorer 
class  ? — Yes,  and  with  very  great  regularity,  and 
behave  themselves. 

1570.  And  so  far  as  you  know,  can  you  state  that 
aU  the  known  prostitutes  within  the  district  are  brought 
to  you  equally  ? — So  far  as  I  am  aware. 

1571.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  is  commencing 
a  career  of  prostitution,  and  is  not  generally  known 
to  be  following  that  shameful  calling,  do  you  think 

j  that  the  fact  of  her  undergoing  that  examination  and 
receiving  her  certificate,  tends  to  make  known  to  her 

;'  acquaintances  and  friends  the  character  that  she  holds  ? 
■ — I  think  not ;  T  think  by  that  time  they  have  left 
their  acquaintances  and  friends,  and  are  living  at 
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brothels,  but  I  always  take  the  opportunity  when  they  THIRD  DAY. 

first  come  before  me  to  explain  to  them  the  dreadful   

life  they  are  proposing  to  lead,  and  to  tell  them  how  p^'/^' 
easy  it  is  for  them  even  then  to  escape  from  it.  ' 

1572.  Do  you  think  the  fact  of  their  coming  to    jg  jan.  I87l. 

your  office  to  be  examined  is  knoAvn  to  other  people  ?   » 

— I  think  not  as  a  rule,  except  to  the  brothel  keepers 

and  such  people. 

1573.  Do  they  enter  the  building  by  a  private  door 
—Yes. 

1574.  Are  they  much  exposed  to  observation  in 
i-eaching  that  door  ? — No. 

1575.  Is  it  in  a  back  street  ? — Yes,  in  both  cases  in 
a  back  street. 

1576.  {3fr.  Applcgarth.)  I  understand  you  are  in 
favor  of  the  Act  being  extended  to  men  so  far  ag 
relates  to  the  army  and  navy  ? — Yes. 

1577.  Do  you  see  any  injustice  or  inconsistency  in 
extending  the  Acts  to  the  whole  adult  population, 
considering  that  a  particular  population  are  found  to 
be  benefited  by  it  ? — The  difficulty  mth  regard  to  the 
civil  population  would  be  in  discovering  who  consorted 
with  the  women.  I  would  only  extend  it  to  such  of 
the  male  class  as  consorted  with  prostitutes. 

1578.  What  means  do  you  adopt  to  discover  which 
of  the  men  in  the  army  and  navy  consorted  with  pros- 
titutes ? — 1  think  as  a  rule  that  the  police  are  pretty 
well  aware  of  the  character  of  the  men  ;  of  course  a 
married  man  ought  not  to  be  required,  but  a  certain 
other  proportion  of  the  men  are  pretty  well-known 
characters  to  the  police  in  the  ship  or  the  regiment. 

1579.  Prostitutes  do  not  go  on  shipboard,  I  take  it? 
— No. 

1580.  So  that  the  sailors  and  soldiers  have  to  fre- 
quent the  brothels  ? — That  is  one  of  the  difficulties.;  I 
have  seen  a  ship  full  of  prostitutes. 

1581.  (Chairmcm.)   Is  not  that  done  now? — Not 
for  many  years. 

1582.  (A/r,  Applegarth.)  Could  not  the  same  means 
be  adopted  to  ascertain  which  of  the  civil  population 
resort  to  brothels  as  is  adopted  with  regard  to  soldiers 
and  sailors  ? — A  special  body  of  police  would  have  to 
be  employed  for  it,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
carry  out  amongst  the  civil  population  ;  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent when  you  have  a  body  of  men  collected  on  board 
ship  or  in  a  barrack. 

1583.  1  understand  that  you  say  that  clandestine 
prostitution  has  decreased  recently  ? — I  have  been 
told  by  the  police  that  they  did  not  consider  there  was 
any  amount  of  clandestine  prostitution  in  that  district. 

1584.  What  police  do  you  allude  to? — The  metro- 
politan police  ;  the  special  police  employed  in  carrying 
out  these  Acts. 

1585.  Not  the  borough  police  ? — No. 

1586.  I  find  by  a  report  which  was  issued  a  short 
time  ago,  that  previously  the  women^used  to.  be  bloated, 
haggard,  and  emaciated,  whereas  now  they  are  fresh 
and  healthy  ;  do  not  you  think  the  improved  condition 
of  the  women  would  really  induce  clandestine  prosti- 
tution ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  induce  it 
or  not,  but  so  long  as  the  women  are  known  to  the 
police  they  cannot  be  clandestine  pi'ostitutes. 

1587.  I  suppose  there  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing ? — Very  great  difficulty. 

1588.  Are  you  aware  that  there  have  been  certain  re- 
gulations adopted  in  connexion  with  the  army  and  navy 
for  inspecting  the  men  previously  to  giving  them  leave  ? 
— I  think  it  is  left  very  much  to  the  discretion  of  the 
commanding  officer  and  surgeons.  I  can  speak  for  the 
marines  at  Plymouth  or  Devonport ;  they  are  regularly 
examined  once  a  month,  the  whole  body  of  unmarried 
men,  or  whenever  a  new  body  comes  from  ship,  or  is 
drafted  away  to  ship,  they  are  always  examined  pre- 
viously to  that.  ■ 

1589.  Can  you  tell  me  how  long  they  have  been  so 
examined  ? — I  am  not  sure ;  during  all  my  time,  as 
visiting  surgeon,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  how  long  before. 

1590.  Do  you  know  whether  men  connected  with 
the  navy  are  punished  for  not  reporting  themselves 
diseased  ?— -They  are. 
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1590a.  Do  you  know  of  any  similar  regulation  in 
the  army  ? — I  do  not.    I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

1591.  Are  any  sanitary  regulations  adopted  ? — Yes, 
and  aboard  ships  also. 

1592.  Can  you  give  the  dates  when  those  were 
adopted  ? — No. 

1593.  I  presume  you  agree  with  me  in  saying  that 
these  regulations  already  tend  to  decrease  the  disease  ? 
—Yes. 

1594.  Altogether  independently  of  the  operation  of 
the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

1595.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  You  talk  of  the  diseases 
called  "  contagious."  Will  you  kindly  explain  what  is 
included  under  that  head  ? — Gonorrhoea  and  syphilis, 
with  venereal  warts  and  venereal  ulcers. 

1596.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  distress 
and  miseries  produced  by  this  disease ;  that  refers 
solely,  does  it  not,  to  syphilis  ? — To  syphilis. 

1597.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  idea  of  the 
proportion  of  women  who  are  infected  with  and  likely  to 
give  syphilis  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  proportion  just  now 
in  Plymouth  district  is  rather  large.  I  think  out  of 
the  550  remaining,  at  least  80  are  syphiltic,  and  liable 
to  constant  returns  of  syphilitic  affections. 

1598.  How  many  years  have  you  known  bo7id  fide 
absolute  poison  hang  upon  a  woman  subject  to  syphilis 
or  upon  a  man  she  has  infected  ? — I  have  had  more 
experience  with  regard  to  men.  I  have  known  men 
suffer  from  syphilitic  affections  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives,  or  their  whole  lives. 

1599.  16  years  ? — 16  years. 

1600.  You  have  been  asked  some  questions  referring 
to  the  examination  of  women.  It  is  not  a  painful 
proceeding  ? — Not  at  all. 

16,01.  At  the  same  time  the  evidence  you  obtain 
from  the  examination  with  the  speculum  must  of 
necessity  be  imperfect,  must  not  it  ?  No  man  from  ex- 
perience could  undertake  to  say  from  examination  of  a 
woman  whether  she  was  sound  or  not? — I  agree  in 
that,  I  said  to  another  member  of  the  Commission, 
provided  a  woman  was  skilful  at  all  she  can  deceive 
the  best  skilled  man  as  to  any  appearance  of  disease. 

1602.  You  could  not  undertake  to  say,  suppose  you 
examined  a  woman  and  you  saw  some  redness  here 
and  there  along  the  whole  length  of  the  vagina,  that 
soldiers  and  sailors  could  not  go  with  her  with  im- 
punity. That  is  as  to  syphilitic  sores.  Now  with 
regard  to  the  discharge  ? — I  must  tell  you  this,  I  admit 
the  possibility  that  in  95  cases  out  of  100  you  would 
detect  it.  It  is  only  a  small  margin  of  cases  where 
there  is  any  doubt. 

1603.  At  aU  events  it  is  an  excessively  dilficult 
thing  to  find  that  out  ? — Yes. 

1604.  Now  I  come  to  gonorrhoea.  A  certain  number 
of  women  have  contracted  gonorrhoea,  could  you 
undertake  to  say,  given  three  or  four  women  with  dis- 
charges, which  discharge  would  give  gonorrhoea  and 
which  not  ? — I  can  undertake  to  say  that  a  great 
number  of  discharges  Avould  give  gonorrhoea  with 
certainty,  and  undertake  to  say  that  there  are  certain 
discharges  which  a  man  might  escape  getting  gonorrhoea 
from. 

1605.  Does  not  it  depend  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
habits  of  the  man.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  man  full  of 
liquor,  and  with  his  passions  very  violent  ? — Yes.  One 
difficulty  we  have  in  controlling  gonorrhoea  is,  I 
believe,  that  a  man  once  having  gonorrhoea,  and  beino- 
an  intemperate  man,  may  have  intercourse,  say,  with 
almost  a  healthy  woman,  and  have  a  return  of 
gonorrhoea  such  as  sends  him  back  to  the  hospital 
with  a  loss  of  his  services  to  the  country. 

1606.  Then  the  man  who  gives  disease  in  fact  to  the 
woman,  instead  of  the  woman  giving  it  to  the  man 
may  attribute  to  the  woman  that  which  is  due  to  his 
own  intemperance  and  violence  ? — Yes. 

1607.  I  mean  in  the  examination  you  must  always 
take  into  consideration  -whether  the  man  did  not  give 
the  disease  to  the  woman  as  much  as  the  woman  to 
the  man  .'—There  is  no  doubt  they  do.  Then  the 
point  comes  to  checking  the  spread  of  that  disease  by 
the  women  who  consort  with  any  number  of  men. 


1608.  Now,  again,  with  reference  to  syphilitic 
poison.  A  woman  may  have  a  little  sore  not  much 
bigger  than  a  split  pea,  a  mere  abrasion,  and.  yet  be 
able  to  give  disease  to  a  vast  number  of  men  ? — Yes. 

1 609.  And  cause  herself  no  pain  by  the  connection  ? 
—No. 

1610.  Do  you  think  you  are  always  sure  to  find  that 
out  ? — I  make  a  careful  examination.  The  practice  is 
for  the  inspector  to  come  to  my  room  and  report  any 
suspicious  cases  against  a  woman.  If  a  man  has  re- 
ported he  has  contracted  syphilis  from  a  certain  woman 
it  is  possible  to  make  the  most  minute  examination. 
It  is  possible,  I  admit,  that  the  detection  of  disease 
may  escape  me,  but  I  always  make  a  most  minute 
inspection  of  those  cases. 

1611.  I  ask  you  is  it  not  true  that  this  disease  is 
becoming  less  and  less  severe  for  a  great  number  of 
years  past? — It  is  so  reported.  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt.  The  report  from  the  naval  hospital  at  Ply- 
mouth pointedly  says  that  it  has  become  so  the  last 
few  years,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  record  which 
goes  far  enough  back  to  speak  of  it  before  that. 

1612.  Look  at  the  girls  who  come  under  treatment, 
they  are  all  healthy  fine  women  ? — We  get  very  few 
cases  of  tertiary  disease  in  Plymouth,  only  one  woman 
I  think  had  disease  of  bone  in  1870. 

1613.  There  being  a  number  of  healthy  young  wo- 
men, what  becomes  of  them  ?  It  cannot  be  that  their 
having  more  connexion  with  men  will  well  account  for 
the  fact  of  preserving  their  health.  If  these  attacks  of 
syphilis  were  so  fatal  to  health,  how  do  you  account 
for  the  fact  that  young  women  who  ai'e  prostitutes  in 
truth  are  more  healthy,  and  enjoy  better  health  than 
many  I'espectable  married  women .'' — I  cannot  go  so 
far  as  that ;  I  see  that  five  died  last  year.  .  One  poor 
creature  I  sent  into  the  hospital  with  disease  of  the 
larynx.  Another  had  caries  of  bone.  Still  you  do 
not  see  the  tertiary  effects  of  syphilis  in  these  years 
as  you  did  when  I  commenced. 

1614.  Can  you  account  for  it  in  any  way  ? — I  think 
the  treatment. is  very  much  improved. 

1615.  We  ourselves  have  learnt  more  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  ? — Yes. 

1616.  Do  you  attribute  a  good  deal  to  the  sanitary 
improvement  of  the  towns  ?  Where  is  the  pox  and 
the  black  sore  now  ? — There  are  very  few  cases  of 
sloushiu";  chancres  which  come  under  treatment  now 
in  women,  though  a  few  have  come. 

1617.  That  is  a  great  point,  and  yet  is  not  due  to 
these  Acts,  is  it  ? — No,  but  it  will  take  the  form  of 
sloughing  chancres  simply  because  the  constitution  of 
the  person  is  not  good. 

1618.  A  man  gets  drunk  and  comes  ashore  for  three 
weeks,  and  continues  di'unk  and  living  with  a  woman, 
and  comes  in  suffering  from  his  own  intemperance  and 
neglect  ? — Yes. 

1619.  We  were  talking  of  clandestine  prostitution. 
The  police  seem  to  be  very  certain  there  is  no  clandes- 
tine prostitution,  or  but  little  of  it.  Do  you  think  that 
is  possible  ? — I  must  confess  that  I  have  some  doubts, 
but  yet  I  must  grant  this,  that  no  people  have  the 
means  of  finding  out  clandestine  prostitution  like  the 
police. 

1620.  In  ceitain  regiments  is  it  not  true  that  girls 
such  as  maidservants  walk  abovxt  the  streets,  and  after 
a  time  the  soldiers  induce  these  girls  to  come  into  the 
mess  room,  and  there  are  certain  signs  made,  such  as 
sticking  a  fork  into  the  table,  and  all  the  men  but  one 
leave,  and  then  the  woman  is  overcome  ? — I  have  no 
knowledge,  but  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  that  life  begins 
in  the  bari-acks. 

1621.  Or  it  may  be  again  by  young  girls  taking 
service,  by  the  shop-boy  or  the  master's  son,  or  the 
master   himself,   getting  a   ghl  of  that  sort   with  . 
gonorrhoea,  she  easily  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  soldier,, 
and  she  is  to  be  marked  as  a  prostitute  for  the  rest  of 
her  life  ? — I  think  the  Act  allows  her  to  escape  from 
the  life  of  a  prostitute  any  time  she  chooses,  and  I . 
must  say  of  the  people  of  Pljonouth  that  every  oppor- , 
tunity  is  given  them.    The  chaplain  of  the  Albert,- 
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Hospital  constantly  sends  a  number  of  them  when 
cured  straight  to  "  homes." 

1622.  You  say  the  origin  of,  I  will  not  say  syphilis, 
but  these  contagious  diseases,  proceeds  from  the  fact 
of  one  woman  receiving  an  indiscriminate  number  of 
men  ? — In  great  numbers,  but  a  specific  virus  must  be 
present. 

1623.  If  you  say  they  are  reduced  from  2,000  to 
500  'i — I  cannot  speak  to  that  great  reduction. 

1624.  I  suppose  the  chances  are,  if  the  number  is 
correctly  reduced,  more  men  go  with  the  girls  ? — My. 
private  opinion  is  that  the  number  could  be  too  much 
reduced,  considering  the  morals  of  the  men  who  reside 
in  these  districts. 

1625.  You  took  Malta  as  being  free  from  disease, 
and  no  doubt  you  have  been  in  the  Levant  ? — Yes. 

1626.  And  there  is  very  little  disease  in  Turkey, 
where  there  is  no  law  at  all? — Prostitution  is  not 
common  in  Turkey. 

1627.  It  is  not  stamped  out  in  Malta  ?— No,  not 
stamped  out. 

1628.  So  far  as  the  navy  is  concerned  ? — They  very 
likely  did  not  contract  it  there. 

1629.  {Mr.  Holmes.)  When  you  examine  cases  of 
women  said  to  be  prostitutes,  there  is  nobody  else 
present,  as  I  understand  you,  except  the  nurse  ? — 
Nobody  else.  Once  or  twice  the  inspector  of  certified 
hospitals  has  been  present.  The  law  admits  that,  at 
least  the  regulations  of  the  Admiralty  permit  it,  and 
when  commencing  duty  in  January  1870,  once  or 
twice  the  assistant  visiting  surgeon  was  present  at  the 
examination  of  only  one  or  two  women ;  but  the  rule 
has  been  I  have  never  examined  women  in  the  presence 
of  anybody  but  the  nurse  for  the  last  10  months. 

1630.  Is  there  any  legal  regulation  by  which  the 
privacy  of  this  examination  is  secured,  or  is  it  merely 
an  Admiralty  regulation  ? — I  think  it  is  an  instruction 
from  the  Admiralty. 

■  1631.  Then  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  there 
is  no  arrangement  for  such  privacy  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

1632.  But  by  the  regulation  of  the  Admiralty  you 
are  prevented  from  having  any  stranger  present  ? — 
Yes,  except  the  inspector  of  certified  hospitals,  at  his 
request. 

1633.  Then  the  privacy  is  secured  by  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  not  by  the  Act  ? — I  think  that  is  so. 

1634.  What  is  the  per-centage  you  find  of  contagious 
diseases?  —  During  1870  the  venereal  disease  was 
dearly  8^  per  cent. 

1635.  You  mean  out  of  100  you  examined  8-^-  were 
found  to  be  infected  with  contagious  disease  in  one 
form  or  another  ? — Including  all  the  forms  of  it,  all 
those  discharges,  venereal  warts,  ulcerations,  and 
syphilitic  disease. 

1636.  What  classification  do  you  make  of  these 
diseases  ? — We  stick  to  the  old  classification,  syphilis, 
gonorrhoea,  and  combinations  of  the  two ;  and  have 
also  to  add  venereal  warts,  which  we  find  very  trouble- 
some. 

1637.  Then  you  include  under  the  head  of  syphihs 
both  constitutional  and  non- constitutional  syphilis  ? — 
At  present  we  do  both  hard  and  soft  sores. 

1638.  Out  of  200  women  you  would  find  17  diseased? 
—Yes. 

1639.  Do  you  seclude  cases  of  vaginal  catarrh? — 
Yes ;  we  seclude  no  cases  of  mucous  discharge  sent  to 
hospital. 

1640.  No  cases  of  mucous  discharge  which  are  not 
purulent  ? — Not  purulent. 

1641.  You  think  that  no  case  of  disease  can  escape 
except  by  mistake  of  your  own  ? — Except  by  mistake. 

1642.  Vaginal  catarrh,  is  it  a  feet,  is  very  frequent 
in  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

1643.  Then  a  great  number  of  those  you  certify  not 
suffering  from  contagious  dieease  may  be  suffering 
under  vaginal  catarrh  ? — Yes. 

1644.  What  cases  do  you  think  escape  detection  ; 
can, you  form  any  idea  of  them? — The  cases  which 
escape  detection  are  where  some  pus  is  mixed  up  with 
the  mucus  and  cleaned  away  by  the  woman  before 
examination.    One  of  the  great  evils  is  that  before  going 

■  to  the  hospital  they  get  rid  of  any  mucus  in  the  vagina. 


1645.  Did  you  understand  Dr.  Atken's  passage,  THIRD  DAY. 
which  one  of  the  Commissioners  read  to  you,  as  mean-  - — — 
ing  it  was  difficult  to  find  out  when  a  woman  had  a  ^IcMho^ 
sore,  or  difficult  to  find  out  whether  that  was  or  was   

not  the  infecting  form  of  syphilis? — I  suppose  the    igjan.  i87i. 

meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  that  it  is  difficult  to   

detect  a  sore. 

1646.  Which  was  ? — I  really  do  not  know.  The 
meaning  was  that  I  could  not  detect  it  initially. 

1647.  Dr.  Atken's  passage  that  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  recognizing  a  syphilitic  sore  in  a  woman.  I  read 
that  as  meaning  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  it  is 
syphilitic  or  non-infecting  ? — No  ;  I  read  it  as  being 
difficult  to  detect  a  syphilitic  sore. 

1648.  His  words  are,  "  The  syphilitic  sore,  when  it 
"  does  occur  in  women,  is  readily  overlooked,  even 
"  when  searched  for  with  great  care,  aided  by  a  vaginal 

examination  with  the  speculum."  There  you  think 
he  means,  when  examining  a  woman,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  whether  she  has  a  sore  or  not  ? — Yes. 

1649.  You  differ  from  that  ?— I  differ  from  that. 

1650.  But  I  think  he  means  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  know  whether  it  is  syphilitic  or  not.  You 
agree  with  that  ? — I  agree,  because  I  have  seen  a  great 
many  soft  sores  followed  by  syphilis. 

1651.  In  every  case,  whether   soft  or  hard,  you 
seclude  the  woman  ? — Yes. 

1652.  And  therefore  you  would  seclude  every  sore 
you  saw,  whether  you  thought  it  syphilitic  or  no  ? — 
Yes. 

1653.  You  think  those  cases  that  escape  detection 
are  mainly  those  of  gonorrhoea  ? — Mainly. 

1654.  What  number  of  public  women  were  there 
when  you  took  office  ? — 633  on  the  register. 

1655.  Was  the  per-centage  of  cases  diseased  8^  ? — 
During  the  year  it  varied. 

1656.  I  mean  as  an  average  ? — Yes. 

1657.  That  would  imply  between  50  and  60  con- 
stantly suffering  from  contagious  disease  ? — About 
that  number. 

1658.  You  know  what  number  of  women  were  in 
the  hospital  ? — 851. 

1659.  Out  of  633?— 310  then  brought  on,  and  387 
discharged. 

1660.  You  were  not  visiting  surgeon,  in  1869  ? — 
No. 

1661.  In  1869  there  were  1,432  admitted  to  the 
hospital  ?— And  in  1870,  851. 

1662.  And  the  number  of  prostitutes,  out  of  whom 
these  admissions  were  made  would  vary  ? — They  would 
vary.  The  year  closed  with  only  556,  whereas  it  began 
with  633.  I  should  say  as  to  the  average  number 
during  the  year,  about  580  to  590  would  represent  it. 

1663.  We  were  given  in  Captain  Harris's  report, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  the  fact 
that  at  the  end  of  1869  there  were  662.  women  ? — I 
commenced  my  duties  on  the  3rd  January  1870.  It 
was  a  Monday,  and  the  returns  were  made  up  weekly 
at  the  end  of  every  week.  On  that  day  there  were 
633.  That  information  was  given  me  by  the  inspector 
of  police  ;  he  is  bound  by  the  Admiralty  regulations 
to  supply  me  with  the  register  of  the  women,  and 
correct  it  from  time  to  time. 

1664.  I  was  only  wishing  to  see  whether  these 
statistics  are  consistent  with  each  other.  You  say  you 
admit  800  odd  out  of  560  in  the  hospital  ? — Yes,  851. 

1665.  And  1,432  the  previous  year  out  of  a  total  of 
662  ;  but  on  that  subject  I  suppose  the  hospital  surgeon 
could  tell  us  more  as  to  length  of  time  and  number  of 
beds  ? — ^Yes. 

1666.  You  say  your  number  of  beds,  on  the  average, 
is  about  60  ? — Yes. 

1667.  The  number  of  public  women  includes  those 
in  the  hospital,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

1668.  You  stated  that  the  virulence  of  disease  had 
diminished,  among  the  women ;  how  do  you  know  that  ? 
—  From  the  shorter  time  they  remained  under  treatment 
for  it  in  hospital ;  from  the  less  marked  secondary  con- 
sequences of  syphilitic  disease,  affections  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membrane,  are  the  only  ones  now,  and 
they  are  not  nearly  so  persistent  and  so  lasting  as 
formerly,  and  because  the  number  of  women  who 
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THIRD  DAY.  remain  in  hospital  for  treatment  over  three  months  is 
— =~  diminishing. 
M,.  T.  if.         iQQg  The  per-centage  of  contagious  diseases  di- 
Pichthorn.      juinigi^ed  during  the  time  yon  held  office  ?— In  the 
18  Tan  1871     women  slightly. 
J^____  '       1670.  Do  you  think  the  women  are  better  ott,  and 
better  fed,  and  so  on  ?— The  testimony  of  everybody 
is  to  that  eftect ;  better  off,  better  fed,  better  dressed, 
and  more  cleanly  in  their  habits. 

1671.  And  that  of  itself  Avould  diminish  to  a  certain 
extent  the  virulence  of  the  disease  they  are  suffering 
from  ? — Yes. 

1672.  You  were  examined  as  to  your  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  the  speculum.  Do  you  think  any  instruc- 
tion is  required  for  a  medical  practitioner  to  use  thiit  ? 
— Of  course  not. 

1673.  In  fact,  every  medical  practitioner  is  qualified 
to  examine  with  the  speculum  ? — Yes. 

1764.  {Dr.  Paget.)  You  wei-e  asked  with  regard 
to  that  last  question  about  the  speculum,  Avhether, 
before  you  became  visiting  surgeou,  had  you  been 
allowed  to  use  it  at  all  for  the  discover)'  of  syphilis, 
and  I  think  you  answered  no  ? — No. 

167o,  Do  I  understand  that  you  had  not  used  it  at 
all  in  other  disesises  ? — Yes,  fi-equently,  but  my  practice 
was  almost  entirely  amongst  men  previously  to  1870. 

1676.  The  Act  of  1869  allows  women  to  be  detained 
in  the  hospital  as  long  as  nine  months  ? — Yes. 

1677.  Do  you  think  any  women  are  detained  so 
long  ? — I  think  not.  I  think  ]  signed  one  certificate 
in  the  year  for  detention  for  more  than  six  months, 
and  two  or  three  others  over  three  months,  but  the 
resident  medical  officer  will  give  the  exact  information 
as  to  that  point. 

1678.  Have  you  ever  been  called  upon  to  sign,  1 
think  under  the  31st  clause  of  the  Act,  in  cases  where 
a  woman  has  left  the  hospital  uncured,  and  afterwards 
became  Avell,  or  supposed  herself  well,  and  applied  for 
a  certificate  to  that  effect — No  case  of  that  sort  has 
come  before  me. 

1679.  Have  you  ever  given  a  certificate  of  health  to 
the  woman  herself? — No. 

1680.  {Sir  John  Trelawriy.)  I  think  you  said 
there  was  a  defect  in  the  Act  as  regards  the  interval  of 
time  for  women's  examinations  ? — Yes,  that  applies  to 
Plymouth  very  much,  and  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
harm,  I  think,  in  disseminating  disease. 

1681.  What  length  of  time  ? — Some  of  the  women, 
45,  during  the  year,  absented  themselves  for  periods 
over  ore  night,  20  nights ;  women  who  have  been 
found  diseased  by  me,  and  some  very  badly  diseased. 

1682.  And  in  the  meantime  might  have  communi- 
cated disease  to  a  number  of  men  ? — Yes. 

1683.  Have  you,  in  the  course  of  your  experience 

Adjourned  till  to-morr( 


observed  a  difference  in  the  demeanour  of  the  women 
in  the  streets  ? — Yes ;  they  are  very  much  quieter  and 
better  behaved. 

1684.  Alluding  to  the  morality  of  the  men,  a  remark 
was  insinuated  that  it  was  hardly  likely  men  would  be 
more  moral  when  there  was  a  greater  temptation  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  danger  ;  do  you  not  think  also, 
that  greater  morality,  if  it  be  so,  might  be  due  to  the 
less  temptation  in  the  streets  from  the  women  no  longer 
besetting  tliem  at  every  turn  ? — I  have  no  doubt,  in 
the  arm}'  and  navy  a  number  of  causes  tend  to  improve 
the  morality  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  ;  education  is 
more  carried  out  now,  and  a  great  many  more  amuse- 
ments, and  everything  is  done  to  improve  them ;  there- 
fore, I  should  rather  put  down  the  improved  inorality 
to  that  than  to  any  temptation  or  want  of  temptation 
in  the  streets. 

1685.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  particularly  is,  the 
case  of  a  very  young  lad  going  down  Union  Street, 
Avithin  your  experience,  was  not  it  very  likely  that  he 
would  be  exposed  to  numerous  temptations  formerly, 
to  which  he  is  not  now  ? — That  is  the  case,  that  those 
temptations  are  now  less  frequent  in  the  streets. 

1686.  {Sir  J.  Pakinr/ton.)  I  think  you  have  just 
stated  that  the  proportion  of  the  reduced  number  of 
prostitutes  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport  suffering  from 
venereal  disease  is  8^  per  cent,  in  1870  t — Yes. 

1687.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  what  was  the 
proportion  of  prostitutes  suffering  from  disease  before 
these  Acts  were  passed  ? — No  ;  but  when  these  Acts 
were  commenced,  I  believe  two-thirds  of  the  women 
were  found  diseased.  I  can  tell  you  one  fact,  the  first 
examination  I  made  at  Dartmouth,  eight  women  were 
brought  before  me,  six  of  those  were  diseased,  and 
live  of  them  were  badly  diseased. 

1688.  You  stated  that  in  every  cfise  you  took  down 
the  ages  of  the  women  who  came  before  you  ? — Yes. 

1689.  What  ages  do  you  find  the  women  commonlj', 
within  what  limits  ? — I  think  the  ages  most  common 
are  between  18  and  25. 

1690.  Should  you  say,  or  not,  the  majority  are  under 
20  ? — The  majority  are  over  20. 

1691.  Have  you  during  the  year  1870  had  many  or 
any  cases  of  children  between  13  and  15  — Very  few 
indeed. 

1692.  Have  you  had  any  ? — I  think  not  under  15. 
I  think  there  have  been  at  15,  but  not  under  15. 

1693.  Would  your  observation  of  Devonport  and 
Plymouth  lead  you  to  believe  the  statements  made  to 
this  Commission,  that  whereas  there  were  formerly 
200  or  300  children  of  that  age  acting  as  prostitutes, 
that  scandal  has  by  the  operation  of  the  Act,  been 
removed  ? — So  I  learn,  but  my  predecessor  can  speak 
to  that  better  than  1. 

5v  morning  at  12  o'clock. 
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The  Eight  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Pakington,  Bait.,  M.P. 

Sir  J.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Walter  James,  Bart. 

P.  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  F.  D,  Maurice. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 

S.  WiLKS.  Esq.,  M.D. 

J.  H.  Bridges,  Esq.,  M.D. 

T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.vS. 

Mr.  R.  Applegartii. 


Dr.  Robert  Bernard  was  called  in  and  examined  as  follows : 


1694.  {Chairman.)  What  office  do  you  hold? — 
Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  serving  at  the 
Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Plymouth. 

1695.  I  believe  you  attend  simply  to  put  in  some 
returns.  Yon  do  not  propose  to  give  evidence  ? —  I 
propose  to  hand  in  the  returns  with  a  few  observations 
before  handing  them  in.    I  was  surgeon  to  Her 


Majesty's  ship  "  TrafiUgar "  during  the  years  1860, 
1861,  1862,  and  1863.  The  three  first  years,  1860, 
1861,  and  1862,  the  line-of-battle  ship  "Trafalgar" 
was  stationed  at  the  home  ports  of  the  channel  fleet. 
In  1863  she  was  stationed  at  Malta  and  Corfu,  where 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  were  in  operation.  I  show, 
by  this  return  that  the  proportion  in  a  thousand  cases 
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admitted  on  the  sick  list  in  1860  was  97  •  14,  and  in 
1861  103-24. 

1696.  Cases  of  syphilitic  disease  ? — Yes,  excluding 
gonorrhoea.  In  1862  91-86,  and  it  went  down  to  8-80 
in  1863,  when  the  ship  was  in  Malta. 

1697.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  diminution  ? — 
To  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  at 
Malta  and  Corfu. 

1698.  Was  the  Act  carried  out  with  great  rigor  at 
Malta  and  Corfu  ? — It  was  carried  out  with  strict- 
ness at  Malta,  less  so  at  Corfu,  but  quite  sufficiently 
to  cause  the  amazing  disparity  in  the  cases  of  sickness 
arising  from  syphilis. 

1699.  Are  you  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Act 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  garrison  and  seaport  towns 
in  England  ? — To  a  certain  extent  I  am,  but  I  am  not 
very  conversant  with  the  details. 

1700.  Are  you  aware  of  any  difference  being  made 
in  the  administration  of  the  Act  at  Malta  and  Corfu 
and  in  the  garrison  towns  in  England  ? — I  believe 
them  to  be  more  stringent  in  England  now  than  in 
those  years  in  Malta  and  Corfu. 

1701.  More  stringent  in  England  now? — And  more 
carefully  administered,  T  think. 

1702.  Were  they  carried  out  by  the  civil  police  or 
by  the  military  police  in  Malta  and  Corfu  ? — By  the 
civil  police,  I  believe. 

1703.  Have  you  any  other  statement  to  make  ? — That 
is  the  return  [Jianding  it  in].  I  have  also  prepared  a 
return  of  the  total  admissions  into  the  Naval  Hospital 
at  Plymouth,  between  1860  and  1870.  Shewing 
the  average  per-centage  of  primary  and  secondary 
syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  for  those  years.  I  find  in 
1864  that  the  per-centage  of  primary  and  secondary 
syphilis  taken  together  was  36-01.  This  diminishes 
gradually  from  1864  to  1870  each  year,  until  last  year 
when  it  was  down  to  15  16,  showing  a  marked  and 
conclusive  diminution  of  disease. 

1704.  Owing  to  the  same  causes  ? — In  a  great 
measure  to  the  same  causes.  In  this  return,  however, 
it  will  be  shown  that  gonorrhoea  has  increased  witliin 
the  last  two  years,  but  that  should  be  explained  as 
referring  to  Plymouth  hospital.  In  1869  the  marine 
infirmary  was  closed,  and  all  marines  suffering  from 
the  very  slightest  form  of  gonorrhoea,  have  been  sent 
into  the  hospital,  they  were  not  before.  This  return 
shows  a  great  increase  for  those  last  two  years,  and 
is  explainable  in  that  way. 

1705.  In  addition  to  the  examination  of  the  women 
who  have  access  to  the  men,  have  any  restrictions  been 
placed  upon  the  men  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
women  ? — Yes,  in  some  measure.  When  a  man  is 
discharged  from  hospital,  having  been  treated  for  the 
venereal  disease,  to  his  ship,  he  is  not  permitted  to 
leave  that  ship  for  8  days  afterwards,  and  then  only  after 
medical  examination.  That  is  not  so  with  the  marines, 
they  are  allowed  to  go  out  the  very  same  night  if  there 
is  no  objection  connected  with  their  duty,  and  that 
will  explain,  as  I  have  noticed,  at  the  Naval  Hospital  at 
Plymouth,  that  we  have  had  a  great  many  recurrences 
of  venereal  disease,  the  same  man  coming  in  on  many 
occasions.  That  has  been  represented  to  the  Admiralty 
and  no  doubt  will  be  stopped. 

1706.  Are  any  other  restrictions  placed  on  the  men 
with  reference  to  their  intercourse  with  women,  besides 
those  you  have  named  ? — Not  that  J  am  aware  of. 

1707.  Who  compiled  those  returns  ? — I  did. 

1708.  Then,  in  fact,  you  have  verified  them  ? — 
I  have  signed  them.  I  have  taken  them  from  the 
hospital  records.  I  am  also  prepared  to  state  that 
within  the  last  few  years  cases  of  syphilitic  sores  such 
as  contaminate  the  system  in  the  form  of  constitutional 
syphilis  have  been  very  much  fewer  proportionately  than 
has  been  known  formerly.  The  cases  of  constitutional 
syphilis  itself,  as  will  appear  by  the  return,  have  not  only 
materially  diminished  in  number,  but  the  character  of 
the  disease  is  very  much  milder  and  much  more 
amenable  to  treatment.  I  would  also  say  that  tertiary 
syphilis,  which  is  the  worst  form  of  the  disease,  in 
the  last  two  years,  has  only  been  seen  in  Plymouth 
Hospital  in  patients  who  have  returned  from'  foreign 


stations  where  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  were  not  in  FOURTH 
force,  and  where  they  first  contracted  the  disease.   From  DAY. 
Malta  or  Hons  Kong:,  where  the  .Contagious  Diseases  " 

O  O  /if  fx 

Acts  are  in  force,  we  have  not  latterly  observed  such  Bernard 

forms  of  constitutional  disease.  I  may  also  say  that  I  had   

charge  of  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Hong  Kong  between    19  Jan.  1871 

1865  and  1868,  and  witnessed  the  operation  of  the   

Contagious  Diseases  Act,  I  there  found  that  syphilitic 
disease  was  very  much  more  rarely  communicated  to 
our  men  at  Hong  Kong  than  either  in  Japan  or  North 
China  where  the  Acts  were  not  in  force.  I  myself  was 
frequently  a  personal  witness  to  the  examination  of  the 
women  at  Hong  Kong,  and  will  bear  testimony  to  the 
good  results. 

1709.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  other  statement  ? — 
No. 

1710.  {Sir  W.  James.)  With  regard  to  the  preven- 
tive measures  taken  with  respect  to  the  men,  it  is 
customary,  we  have  understood  in  some  regiments,  to 
have  personal  examination  of  some  of  the  men, 
in  the  marines  particularly  we  were  told  ? — I  believe 
it  is,  but  I  cannot  speak  positively  on  that  point. 
I  know  that  the  marines  are  medically  examined 
previously  to  embarkation  or  previously  to  selection 
for  any  particular  duty,  and  also  I  believe  there  are 
monthly  or  periodical  examinations ;  of  that  I  am  not 
quite  certain,  but  of  the  first  part  of  my  statement  I 
am  certain.  There  are  no  periodical  examinations  in 
Her  Majesty's  navy  as  a  rule,  but  in  some  ships,  pre- 
viously to  allowing  the  men  to  go  on  shore  they  are 
medically  examined,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  that  is 
the  case  in  all  ships. 

1711.  You  think  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
captain  ? — It  is  left  a  good  deal  I  fancy  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  captain. 

1712.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  With  regard  to  the  great 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  syphilitic  disease,  I 
thinlc  you  commenced  your  statement  with  1860? — 
Yes,  but  the  figures  I  mentioned  were  from  1864  to 
1870  ;  I  have  given  a  tabular  statement  in  the  return. 

1713.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  say  what  the 
reduction  Avas  in  the  proportion  between  1860 
and  1864  ? — In  1860  the  per-centage  of  syphilis,  pri- 
mary and  secondary  was  27  "28,  in  1864  it  was 
36  01. 

1714.  Then  there  was  an  increase  between  1860 
and  1864  ? — Considerable. 

1715.  And  during  the  term  of  that  increase,  or 
rather  I  should  say  after  1864,  were  any  measures 
adopted  concurrently  with  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act  with  a  view  to  securing  the  better  health  of  the 
navy  ? — Undoubtedly.  Ablution  was  carried  on  very 
much  more  strictly  and  more  attentively  on  board 
ship  than  for  some  years  previously  it  had  been. 

1716.  And  when  did  that  system  of  ablution  com- 
mence ? — I  cannot  speak  generally,  bnt  in  the  ship  I 
have  just  alluded  to,  the  "  Trafalgar,"  which  was  a 
large  line-of-battle  ship  in  the  Charmel  squadron,  it 
commenced  in  1861. 

1717.  Would  it  be  carried  out  generally  before  1864, 
I  wish  to  know  how  far  remedial  measures  have  taken 
place  concurrently  with  the  great  diminution  in  cases 
of  this  kind  ? — I  should  think  very  irregularly. 

1718.  Very  irregularly  before  1864  ? — Very  irregu- 
larly before  1864. 

1719.  Then  subsequently  to  1864  what  means  have 
been  adopted  ? — That  I  cannot  state  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, for  I  have  not  served  on  board  ship  since  1864, 
but  I  would  say  with  reference  to  one  of  your  questions 
that  in  1860  the  per-centage  was  27  with  a  decimal ; 
in  1861  it  is  35.  then  it  goes  down  th<^  next  year  to 
29,  then  in  1863  up  to  31,  and  in  1864  it  is  36,  but 
from  1864  to  1870  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease 
Avithout  fluctuation. 

1720.  Could  we  get  to  know  from  some  other 
authority  the  exact  dates  at  which  the  regulations  with 
regard  to  lavatories  and  other  means  of  promoting 
health  have  been  adopted  in  the  navy  ? — I  cannot  give 
it  now,  the  Admiralty  can  ;  but  during  the  time  1  speak 
of,  from  1860  to  1863  inclusive,  it  had  commenced  in 
the  ship  to  which  I  belonged  which  was  attached  to  the 
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FOURTH     Channel  squadron,  and  the  other  ships  m  the  squadron 
DAY.        for  the  most  part  came  under  the  same  influence. 

:   1721.  But  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  it  had 

Dr.  R.        pj^j^  heen  irregularly  carried  out  at  that  time? — 

Bernard.  Irregularly,  it  depended  on  the  wish  of  the  captain 
9  Jan  isri  mainly. 

■  r-  -  •  -  •  1722.  I  think  you  said  with  regard  to  another  point 
"  subsequently  to  1864  there  had  been  some  regulations, 

that  is  with  regard  to  the  men  in  a  certain  state  of 
}joi}y  ? — I  believe  there  are,  but  I  cannot  speak  positively 
to  the  fact  because  I  have  not  served  on  board  ship 
since  then. 

1723.  I  suppose  we  shall  get  the  facts  from  the 
Admiralty  regulations  ? — No  doubt. 

1724.  But  1  think  I  gather  that  your  impression  is 
that  these  regulations  concurrently  with  the  Act  may 
have  had  the  efiect  of  diminishing  the  disease  ? — Yes. 
I  may  say  that  another  reason  for  the  difference  is  the 
mode  of  treatment  of  cases.  In  1860  and  prior  to  that 
men  were  given  mercury  to  a  great  extent  which  added 
no  doubt  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  and  did  not 
tend  to  reduce  the  disease.  That  has  been  given  up 
in  a  great  measure,  and  I  would  attribute  the  diminution 
to  these  three  points,  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts, 
ablution  for  general  purposes  being  attended  to,  and 
improved  treatment. 

1725.  Then  I  will  ask  from  your  professional  ex- 
perience Avhether  generally  it  is  not  the  fact  that 
diseases  of  this  character  are  reduced  in  type,  and 
become  less  serious,  and  in  fact  less  prevalent,  in  their 
worst  forms  ? — Certainly  less  prevalent  in  their  worst 
forms  for  the  last  reason  I  have  stated,  namely,  tlie 
treatment. 

1726.  I  am  speaking  now  generally? — Yes,  gene- 
rally. 

1727.  With  regard  to  the  returns  you  have  j^ut 
before  the  Commission,  they  do  not  show  whether  the 
disease  has  been  contracted  in  or  out  of  the  district? — 
No,  they  do  not,  but  I  have  stated  in  my  evidence  that 
constitutional  disease  has  greatly  diminished,  and 
tertiary  disease,  Avhich  is  a  graver  character  of  the 
disease,  and  which  would  have  been  contracted  longer, 
has  very  much  diminished  generally,  but  it  has  never 
been  seen  in  patients  coming  from  Hong  Kong  or 
Malta,  where  the  Contagious  Disease  Act  had  been  in 
operation. 

1728.  With  regard  to  the  hospital  of  which  you  are 
an  inspector,  I  suppose  the  returns  cannot  show  where 
the  disease  was  contracted  ? — Generally  the  question  is 
asked  and  noted,  but  I  Jiave  not  prepared  returns 
showing  it. 

1729.  I  have  now  to  ask  you  what  is  the  mode  of 
registration  of  contagious  diseases  in  hospital  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  disease.  Are  all  the 
diseases  classed  as  syphilis  ? — Up  to  1864  all  forms  of 
syphilitic  disease  were  classed  under  the  one  head 
""  syphilis." 

1730.  All  sores  ? — All  sores,  or  all  constitutional 
symptoms  were  called  syphilis  up  to  1864.  After  that 
there  was  a  distinction  drawn  between  primary  and 
secondary  syphilis.    Gonorrhoea  has  always  been  shown 

'  as  a  special  disease. 

1731.  Then  it  is  the  fact  even  now  that  local 
affections  of  this  character  are  classed  as  syphilis? — 
Local  affections. 

1732.  Local  sores  are  classed  as  syphilis  now  in 
hospital  returns  ? — Yes. 

1733.  Because  there  is  a  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Venereal  Disease  in 
the  Army  and  Navy,  which  contains  this  passage,  and  I 
wish  to  see  whether  you  agree  with  it :  "  Whether  a 
*<  given  local  aftection  will  result  in  syphilis  cannot  be 
"  known  with  certainty  until  the  constitution  is 
"  actually  involved."  Is  that  the  case  ?— Yes,  I  do 
agree  with  it,  but  it  can  be  expected  with  almost 
certainty  in  some  forms  of  sore. 

1734.  But  there  may  be  some  local  sores  which 
cannot  properly  be  classed  as  syphilis,  because  they 
never  become  syphilis  ? — I  call  syphilis  any  sore  arising 
in  the  genitals  of  the  male  from  connection  with  the 
female.   There  are  two  forms  of  sores,  one  which  gives 


rise  to  constitutional  syphilis  unless  it  is  cut  short  by 
treatment,  the  second  which  does  not  do  so. 

1735.  Can  you  distinguish  between  the  two  in  the 
appearance  ? — Not  always. 

1736.  They  are  all  classed  as  syphilis,  whether  they 
would  contaminate  the  system  or  not  ? — Yes. 

1737.  Then,  of  course,  we  may  assume  that  being 
the  case  that  it  does  materially  affect  the  value  of  the 
returns  having  relation  to  syphilis  proper  ?  —  The 
proportions  of  the  hard  sore  or  specific  sore  giving  rise 
to  constitutional  syphilis  is  about  as  one  to  three  in  the 
naval  hospital. 

1738.  Is  that  about  the  invariable  proportion  ? — 
That  is  about  the  proportion  I  have  noticed  in  Ply- 
mouth hospital  during  the  last  two  years. 

1739.  Still  I  Tinderstand  this  report  to  mean  that  it 
cannot  be  known  with  certainty  whether  the  sore  will 
result  in  syphilis  or  not,  and  still  the  sores  are  classed 
as  syphilis  ? — In  the  term  "  syphilis  "  I  suppose  you 
mean  constitutional  syphilis. 

1740;  I  am  following  this  report  entirely,  and  I 
gather  from  the  report  that  there  are  sores  which  are 
classed  as  syphilis  which  really  are  not  known  to  be, 
and  may  not  become  syphilis  ? — Yes,  which  may  not 
contaminate  the  system. 

1741.  The  only  other  matter  which  I  need  trouble 
you  with  is,  that  in  the  report  on  the  health  of  the 
navy,  gonorrhoea  appears  to  have  increased.  Can  you 
give  us  any  explanation  of  that  ? — Undoubtedly  gonor- 
rhoea has  increased  within  the  last  two  years,  and  is 
shown  to  have  done  so  very  considerably  in  the 
return  which  I  have  laid  on  the  table,  but  that  is 
explainable,  as  I  have  already  said,  by  the  fact  that  we 
get  the  marines  now  into  the  hospital  suffering  from 
the  disease,  which  we  did  not  before. 

1742.  Now  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  your 
professional  opinion  on  this  point  as  to  the  character 
of  the  syphilis.  Do  you  think  you  can  ever  say  with 
certainty  when  the  syphilis  is  cured  ? — I  do. 

1743.  You  think  so      I  think  so. 

1744.  I  have  here  a  report,  in  fact  it  is  from  the 
Pro-Acts  Association,  which  reports  the  evidence  given 
by  Sir  William  Jenner  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
Sir  William  Jenner  says  he  is  of  opinion  that  no  medical 
man  can  say  to  any  patient  who  has  had  syphilis.  Your 
disease  is  surely  at  an  end,  and  you  can  marry  in  perfect 
safety.    Do  you  agree  with  that  ? — I  do  not. 

1745.  {Mr. Holmes  Coote.)  Has  not  the  disease  become 
much  milder  in  its  character  in  London,  for  instance, 
and  all  large  towns  ? — I  think  so. 

1746.  I  see  from  your  evidence  that  there  is  a  dimi- 
nution in  syphilis  ? — Yes,  and  a  diminution  in  the  in- 
tensity of  the  disease. 

1747.  In  gonorrhoea  and  things  of  that  sort  ? — I  do 
not  speak  of  gonorrhoea. 

1748.  What  I  would  ask  is  this,  do  you  not  think 
that  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  generally  improved 
sanitary  regulations  aflFecting  women  and  likewise  men, 
that  they  are  more  cleanly  ? — Undoubtedly,  in  part. 

1749.  Could  you  with  any  certainty,  looking  at  a 
case,  say  whether  it  was  syphilitic  or  likely  to  affect 
the  system  or  not  ? — Yes,  that  it  was  likely  or  not  to 
affect  the  system. 

1750.  There  are  some  characteristics,  are  there  not, 
connected  with  jDrimary  ulcers  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1751.  What  are  those  characteristics  ? — The  indura- 
tion of  the  sore  is  the  chief  point  ;  the  degree  of  hard- 
ness or  softness  of  the  base  of  the  sore. 

1752.  Did  you  ever  see  a  hard  sore  in  a  woman  ? — 
Never. 

1753.  And  yet  women  have  a  vast  amount  of  con- 
stitutional syphilis  ?— When  I  say  never,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  seen  it  in  China  but  never  in  this  country. 

1754.  We  have  these  women  suffering  from  simple 
abrasion.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  proportion  of 
women  in  the  streets  who  have  constitutional  syphilis  ? 
— I  have  not. 

1755.  There  is  another  point,  the  duration  of  the 
disease  in  men  and  women.  Do  you  think  it  possible 
to  prognosticate  how  soon  that  disease  will  go,  or  to 
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say  when  it  is  gone  ? — think  you  may  come  to  an 
approximate  estimate. 

1756.  When  should  you  say  ? — I  should  say  that  a 
person  who  had  constitutional  syphilis  should  not 
marry  until  two  years  after  having  had  it,  but  I  think 
if  he  has  had  no  recurrence  of  the  disease  in  two  years, 
I  would  consider  him  cured,  and  that  it  would  be  safe 
for  him  to  marry. 

1757.  But  it  does  go  on  for  a  very  much  longer 
period  in  a  great  number  of  cases  ? — I  think  that  arises 
very  much  from  some  concealment,  intentional  or 
otherwise,  on  the  part  of  the  man  to  his  physician. 
I  have  noticed  in  several  cases  you  cannot  always 
credit  men  who,  in  other  matters,  would  be  worthy  of 
the  utmost  credence. 

1758.  Men  of  bad  habits  and  intemperance  aggra- 
vating the  disease,  I  quite  agree,  but  still  men  may 
have  it  for  15  or  16  years,  or  more  recurring  ? — Then 
it  depends  on  the  treatment,  but  I  think  a  man  under 
ordinary  circumstances  if  judiciously  treated  who  has 
not  hafl  a  recurrence  of  the  secondary  form  of  disease 
for  two  years  may  be  safely  pronounced  free  from 
disease. 

1759.  {Mr.  Holmes.)  You  produce  some  statistics 
from  the  "  Trafalgar  ?"— Yes. 

1760.  Showing  the  diminution  of  syphilis  while 
stationed  at  Malta  ? — Yes,  and  Corfu. 

1761.  The  "  Trafalgar  "  did  not  visit  any  other  ports 
during  that  time  ? — Yes,  Athens. 

1 762.  How  long  was  she  at  Athens  ? — Some  four 
months. 

1763.  There  are  no  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  there  ? 
— None. 

1764.  There  are  at  Malta  and  Corfo?— Yes. 

1765.  But,  as  I  gather,  they  are  negligently  adminis- 
tered ?— Not  at  Malta,  but  rather  loosely  administered 
at  Corfu.  I  think  that  even  at  Malta  they  were  less 
stringently  administered  than  now  at  Plymouth. 

1766.  But  still  they  are  so  administered  that  you 
have  some  confidence  in  their  beneficial  action  ? — Great 
confidence. 

1767.  However,  they  are  loosely  administered  at 
Corfu  ? — I  should  not  ,have  said  loosely,  but  not  so 
stringently. 

1768.  The  ship  was  stationed  at  Malta  for  what 
length  of  time  ? — The  ship  was  some  13  months  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Out  of  that  time  she  was  stationed,  I 
should  think,  about  three  months  at  Athens,  about 
seven  at  Corfu,  and  the  remaining  three  months  at 
Malta. 

1769.  Might  I  trouble  you  to  repeat  the  figures 
which  you  gave  as  to  the  diminution  of  syphilis  during 
that  time? — In  1860,  in  1000  of  the  total  admis- 
sions to  the  sick  list  of  the  ship  the  proportion  was 
97-14;  in  1861,  103-24;  in  1862,  91-86.  During 
those  three  years  the  ship  was  on  the  home  station. 
In  1863  the  proportion  was  8-80 ;  so  that  it  had  come 
from  91-86  down  to  8-80. 

1770.  While  she  was  abroad  ?; — Yes. 

1771.  That  was  during  those  12  months  ? — Yes. 

1772.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  in  the  Levantine  population  and  in  the 
English  population  ? — I  think  the  secondary  form  of 
disease  is  less  intense,  but  as  to  the  character  of  the 
primary  I  think  there  is  no  difference. 

1773.  You  think  the  prevalence  of  syphilis  is  as 
great  in  the  Levant  as  in  England  ? — Yes. 

1774.  Amongst  the  women  ? — I  cannot  say  positively 
about  that,  but  I  would  say  this  with  reference  to 
Malta,  that  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  had  been  in 
operation  for  several  years  prior  I  think  to  1 862.  In 
1862  it  was  discovered  that  the  examinations  which  had 
been  carried  on  were  illegal,  and  the  operations  were 
suspended.  During  that  time  there  was  a  complaint 
made  by  the  chief  naval  medical  officer  of  the  station  to 
the  Admiral,  showing  that  the  disease  had  increased  to 
a  very  large  extent.  Then  I  was  there  the  next  year, 
1863,  when  the  new  Act  was  in  operation,  and  I  speak 
of  those  favorable  results. 

1775.  At  any  rate  you  say  that^  syphilis  diminished 


between  the  time  the  ship  was  stationed  in  England,  FOURTH 
and  in  the  Levant  to  about  one-tenth  ? — More  than  DAY. 
that,  from  91  •  86  to  8  -  80. 

1776.  But  you  do  not  think  that  the  less  prevalence  Bernard. 

of  contagious  disease  in  the  Mediterranean  generally    ' 

has  anything  to  do  with  that  ? — The  less  prevalence    19  Jan.  1871. 

of  the  disease  at  Corfu  and  Malta  had  everything  to  — 

do  with  it. 

1777.  Did  you  notice  any  difference  during  the  time 
you  were  stationed  at  the  port  where  there  was  no 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  ? — Yes. 

1778.  During  the  time  you  were  at  Athens  ? — Athens 
was  the  only  place  where  we  had  any  cases  of  venereal 
disease,  comparatively  speaking.  I  have  not  put  that 
down. 

1779.  But  as  a  fact  you  are  aware  of  it  ? — I  state  it 
as  a  fact.  With  reference  to  the  same  subject,  I  may 
state  also  as  a  fact,  that  at  Hong  Kong,  where  the  Act 
was  carried  out  well  and  stringently,  when  a  ship 
arrived  from  Japan  or  North  China  the  disease  evi- 
dently was  imported  by  the  men,  and  several  complaints 
were  made  on  the  subject,  then  venei-eal  diseases  would 
very  much  increase  amongst  the  women  for  a  short 
time. 

.  1780.  You  produce  some  returns  from  the  naval 
hospital  at  Plymouth  showing,  if  I  heard  rightly,  a 
diminution  of  syphilis  during  the  same  period, 
from  36  and  a  decimal  per  cent,  to  15  and  a  decimal  ? 
—Yes. 

1781.  That  shows  admissions  to  the  naval  hospital  ? 
—Yes. 

1782.  Is  that  the  same  with  the  number  of  the  cases 
which  occurred.  Is  every  man  suffering  admitted  to 
the  hospital  ? — No. 

1783.  Then  it  does  not  show  the  prevalence  of  this 
disease  in  the  fleet  ? — No,  but  it  shows  the  proportion 
between  admission  for  all  diseases  and  those  for  syphilis. 

1784.  That  is,  it  shows  the  nature  of  the  cases  sent 
from  ship  into  hospital  ? — It  shews  the  number  of 
venei'eal  cases  sent  into  hospital  from  all  sources. 

1785.  And  in  the  case  of  the  marines  it  shows  all 
cases  ? — Yes,  for  the  last  two  years.  Yes  ;  and  for  the 
navy  I  should  hardly  say  only  the  severe  cases. 

1786.  At  any  rate  it  does  not  show  the  number  in 
the  fleet  ? — No,  not  the  actual  number. 

1787.  Do  you  think  it  gives  an  index  ? — I  do,  a 
very  faithful  one.  I  have  also  drawn  out  a  table  here 
in  which  the  admissions  for  primary  syphilis  have  been 
shown  for  those  years  since  1864,  also  the  secondary, 
and  the  two  combined.  I  have  given  the  two  combined  , 
in  the  numbers  just  quoted.  I  show  by  this  return  in 
1865  the  per-centage  of  the  primary  cases  of  syphilis 
received  into  the  hospital  was  17-86.  This  declines 
gradually  down  to  1870,  when  it  if  10-03,  and  still 
more  striking  in  secondary  syphilis,  in  which  for  1864 
it  is  16  •  509,  while  in  1870  it  is  5-13. 

1788.  The   return   from    the   navy  would  show 
actual  cases  ? — Yes. 

1789.  And  your  return  shows  the  number  in  the 
Naval  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

1790.  And  amongst  the  marines  all  cases  ? — All- 
cases.    Since  the  Marine  Infirmary  was  closed  in  1869. 

1791.  With  respect  to  ablution  do  you  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  diminish  the  number  of  cases  of 
venereal  disease  which  occur  in  the  ship  by  ablution 
on  board  ship  ? — To  a  certain  extent. 

1792.  But  the  connection  from  which  the  disease  is 
produced  does  not  take  place  on  board  ship  ? — Cer-  • 
tainly  not.  No. 

1793.  You  think  then  that  ablutions  on  the  following 
day  would  diminish  the  number  of  cases? — ^Frequent 
ablution  even  previous  to  connection  would  have  an 
effect,  and  men  accustomed  to  habits  of  cleanliness  of 
person  would  be  the  more  likely  to  wash  immediately 
after  connection. 

1794.  Then  with  respect  to  the  exhibition  of 
mercury,  I  did  not  quite  understand  whether  you 
thought  it  diminished  the  per-centage  of  disease  ?-- 
The  per-centage  of  secondary  disease. 

1795.  But  not  primary  ? — No.  ,       .  > 
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FOURTH         1796.  Cases  of  primary  disease  of  course  cannot  be 
DAY.        affected  by  the  treatment  pursued  ? — No. 

  1797.  Tlie  number  of  cases  ? — No,  but  the  number 

Br.  R.  secondaries  would  be  very  materially. 

Bernard.  1798.  You  do  not  serve  on  board  ship  now  ? — No. 

19  Jan~l871  Therefore  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 

'       ■    state  of  the  men  on  board  ship  ? — Except  as  they  appear 
to  me  when  1  see  them  in  hospital, 

1800.  But  you  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
whether  there  are  more  or  fewer  cases  of  syphilis  than 
there  used  to  be  ? — No,  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own 
knowledge,  but  draw  the  inference  from  such  returns 
as  I  produce. 

1801.  You  stated  that  cases  of  tertiary  syphilis  are 
now  only  seen  in  men  returning  from  foreign  stations 
where  the  Acts  are  not  in  force  ? — That  has  been  our 
observation  during  the  last  two  years  in  the  Plymouth 
hospital. 

1802.  But  supposing  a  sailor  visits  a  great  number 
of  places  during  the  previous  years,  how  can  you  tell  from 
whence  his  attack  of  tertiary  syphilis  comes  ? — We 
have  noticed  invalids  at  home  with  constitutional 
syphilis,  the  original  disease  having  been  contracted  in 
the  ^Pacific  station,  for  instance,  where  the  Act  is  not 
in  operation;  we  have  had  a  few  cases  from  there,  also 
a  few  from  North  China,  several  from  Japan,  and 
several  from  the  West  Indies.  I  have  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  subject  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
invariably  question  the  men,  and  state  it  as  a  fact 
resulting  from  my  own  observation. 

1803.  With  respect  to  the  case  of  syphilitic  sores, 
those  which  are  constitutional  and  those  not,  I  believe 
you  preserve  a  medical  history  of  every  man  in  the 
navy  ? — No  ;  a  general  medical  history  of  every  man  in 
the  navy  is  not  kept.    In  the  army  it  is  so. 

1804.  Then  I  am  wrong  in  supposing  that  every 
patient  admitted  to  the  hospital  has  a  medical  history  ? 
— You  are.  A  statement  of  the  disease  for  which  he 
is  sent  into  hospital  accompanies  him,  and  the  daily 
progress  of  the  case  and  its  termination  is  recorded  and 
preserved  in  hospital ;  but  the  man  brings  with  him 
no  general  medical  history. 

1 805.  There  are  of  some  ? — Well,  latterly,  there 
has  been  put  on  the  back  of  every  certificate,  some 
particulars  as  regards  his  being  invalided,  but  not 
sufficient  at  all  to  call  it  a  medical  history. 

1806.  You  could  have  no  assistance  from  that  in 
determining  whether  a  given  attack  of  syphilis  was 
constitutional  or  not  ? — No. 

1807.  (Sir  J.  Trelawney.)  You  are  acquainted 
with  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? — With  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Acts. 

1808.  You  have  read  the  Acts  yourself? — I  have, 
but  loosely. 

1809.  Can  you  suggest  any  particular  in  which  the 
Acts  might  be  amended  ? — I  have  a  very  strong  opinion 
myself,  that  gonorrhoea  should  be  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  the  Acts. 

1810.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  are  occasions 
when  between  the  examination  of  a  woman  and  her  going 
to  a  hospital  she  might  communicate  the  disease  in 
the  intermediate  period  to  numerous  persons? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

1811.  Is  that  your  experience  or  knowledge? — 
No. 

1812.  Have  you  reason  to  think  it  is  so  ?— I  should 
think  the  great  probability  is  that  it  is  so. 

_  1813.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  in  which  the 
disease  may  be  communicated  without  a  person  being  in 
the  least  aware  of  the  cause,  not  having  had  connection 
for  instance  ? — Where  the  male  may  be  iufected  ? 

1814.  Men  or  women  may  be  infected,  and  simply 
from  accidental  causes  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1815.  Where  he  or  she  has  no  control  ? — Yes. 

1816.  Can  you  'suggest  a  case? — In  the  case  of  a 
woman  suffering  from  constitutional  syphilis  the  act  of 
kissing  might  communicate  constitutional  disease. 

1817.  Have  you  heard  of  the  case  of  a  medical  man 
endeavouring  to  produce  respiration  by  the  lips  to  the 


patient  and  contracting  the  disease  in  consequence  ? — 
I  have  not  heard  such  a  case. 

1818.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  such  a  thing 
might  happen  ? — I  think  it  possible. 

1821.  In  cases  of  syphilis  it  is  possible  that  a  person 
merely  kissing  another  might  contract  the  disease  ? — 
Undoubtedly  ;  or  a  person  applying  the  lips  to  support 
respiration,  undoubtedly  it  might. 

1822.  In-  short,  without  reference  to  the  morality  or 
immorality  of  these  acts,  people  are  in  danger,  in  spite 
of  precautions  and  every  care,  of  contracting  the  disease 
of  syphilis  ? — To  a  very  small  amount,  I  think,  but 
they  are  so ;  there  may  be  such  cases. 

1823.  Would  there  be  a  danger  from  the  use  of  the 
same  towel  by  another  person  ? — Yes. 

1824.  Or  the  same  soap? — Yes.  Also  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  surgeons  very  frequently  receive  the 
disease  from  cutting  their  fingers  in  performing  an 
operation  on  a  diseased  person,  or  if  they  have  had  a 
scratch  on  the  finger,  getting  innoculated  with  the 
disease ;  but  these  are  the  exceptions. 

1825.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  from  the 
use  of  the  speculum  ? — Not  if  it  is  properly  used. 

1826.  Would  the  danger  be  at  least  as  great  as  in 
the  use  of  the  catheter  ? — I  think  not. 

1827.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  recommend  that  the 
same  discipline  which  is  now  observed  with  regard  to 
the  sailors  should  be  extended  to  the  marines  ? — I  do. 

1828.  Has  there  been  an  improvement  in  the  habits 
of  the  men  during  your  experience  of  ships  of  war  as 
to  drunkenness? — I  can  only  speak  of  cases  as  they 
appear  in  hospitals.  I  believe  that  accidents  and  dis- 
eases arising  from  intemperance  have  been  since  1864 
more  rarely  admitted  into  the  naval  hospital  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  under  my  own  personal  knowledge  during 
the  last  two  years,  and  this  I  attribute  in  part  to  the 
fewer  number  of  brothels  and  prostitutes,  and  conse- 
quent less  temptation  to  the  men  to  commit  acts  of 
intemperance. 

1829.  {Mr.  Holmes.)  What  is  the  danger  imagined 
to  be  connected  with  the  use  of  the  speculum  ? — I 
think  it  is  possible  that  if  it  is  not  judiciously  managed, 
a  rough  introduction  of  it  might  create  an  abrasion  of 
the  parts. 

1830.  Do  not  you  think  there  is  more  danger  of 
injuring  a  man  by  passing  a  catheter  ? — I  think  undoubt- 
edly the  passing  of  a  catheter  in  a  male  subject  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  attended  with  danger  than  passing  a 
speculum  in  a  female  subject. 

1831.  With  injury  to  him  ? — With  injury  to  him. 

1832.  Now  explain  the  danger  attending  the  use  of 
the  speculum  in  examining  several  women  in  the  same 
day.  I  mean  the  danger  of  innoculating  with  conta- 
gious disease  ? — If  a  speculum  is  not  properly  cleaned, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  after  the  examination  of  a  diseased 
woman,  of  course  it  is  very  likely  to  contaminate  the 
second  or  third  woman  ;  but  if  proper  measures  are 
taken,  I  cannot  suppose  anything  of  the  kind. 

1833.  You  mean  in  fact  if  it  is  washed  ? — Properly 
cleaned  and  properly  disinfected  ;  dipped  in  carbolic 
acid  or  some  other  disinfective. 

1834.  Does  the  same  danger  attend  the  use  of  it  in 
ordinary  hospitals  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1835.  Supposing  you  are  not  careful  in  cleaning  it  ? 
— Yes,  as  with  the  use  of  any  instrument. 

1 836.  (  Chairman.)  You  have  spoken  of  the  admiiri- 
stration  of  the  Acts  in  Malta  being  less  stringent  than 
in  the  garrisons  and  seaport  towns  in  England  ? — I 
think  the  administration  of  the  Acts  in  Malta  in  1863 
was  not  so  stringently  carried  out  as  it  now  is  in 
Plymouth  in  1871. 

1837.  In  1863  was  Sir  Henry  Storks  governor  of 
Malta  ? — No,  he  was  at  Corfu  at  that  time. 

1838.  I  think  Sir  Henry  was  subsequently  governor 
of  Malta  ? — He  was,  but  not  while  I  was  there. 

1 839.  You  know  nothing  of  his  administration  there? 
—No. 
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1840.  [Chairman.)  I  believe  you  have  charge  of  the 
lock  wards  in  the  Royal  Albert  Plospital  at  Devonport  ? 
— I  had  charge  of  lock  wards  from  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  working  of  the  Acts  until  the  end 
of  December  1869. 

1841.  At  what  time  did  you  commence  ?— I  com- 
menced with  the  first  working  of  the  Act,  which  was 
in  March,  I  think,  of  1865. 

1842.  And  you  remained  in  charge  until  the  end  of 
1869  ?— Until  the  end  of  1869. 

1843.  Then  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  you  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  Acts  ? — I 
presume  that  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  it. 

1844.  We  understand  the  first  proceeding  is  to  sub- 
ject the  women  to  the  examination  of  the  visiting  sur- 
geon first  of  all,  I  tliink  Dr.  Sloggett  ?— Mr.  Sloggett 
was  there. 

1845.  After  the  examination  of  Dr.  Picktliorn  or 
Dr.  Sloggett,  tliey  were  sent  to  your  care  ? — They  were 
sent  to  my  cai'e  and  the  care  of  the  other  surgeons. 

1846.  Did  you  personally  treat  the  women? — Per- 
sonally. 

1847.  Will  you  describe  wliat  was  your  ordinary 
mode  of  proceeding  when  a  woman  came  to  you  reported 
as  diseased  from  the  examining  surgeon  ? — The  house 
surgeon,  then  Mr.  Wolferstan,  had  charge  of  tlae  women 
during  the  intervals  of  the  surgeon's  visits,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  woman  being  brouglit  in  either  after  the 
surgeon's  visit  was  concluded  or  before  he  would  be 
there  again  ordinarily  every  day,  but  certainly  twice  a 
Aveek,  the  charge  of  the  patient  was  taken  temporarily 
by  the  tlien  house  sixrgeon.  The  new  entries  since  the 
last  examination  were  made  the  subject  of  special 
report  to  us  by  the  house  surgeon,  and  a  jjersonal  exa- 
mination was  made  by  means  of  the  speculum. 

1848.  Was  that  the  first  proceeding  taken  when  a 
woman  came  into  the  hospital  ?• — The  first  proceeding 
was  taken  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  arrangement  by 
baths  and  lavatories  and  so  on  ;  but  the  first  proceeding 
in  which  professional  treatment  commenced  was  as  I 
now  describe  it. 

1849.  Did  you  observe  any  repugnance  on  the  part 
of  the  women  to  submit  to  the  treatment  you  considered 
necessary  in  the  hospital  ? — As  a  general  rule  there  was 
no  repugnance ;  the  exceptions  were  very  few  indeed. 

1850.  Did  they  express  impatience  to  be  liberated 
from  your  control  ? —They  were  anxious  to  be  libe- 
rated, and  occasionally  they  showed  impatience  when 
after  an  examination  by  tlie  surgeon  they  found  that 
they  were  sent  back  again  to  the  wards. 

1851.  Have  you  a  return  of  the  number  of  women 
who  passed  through  the  hospital  under  these  4cts  dur- 
ing yoxw  administration  ? — I  can  tell  it  only  from  the 
i-eport  which  is  contained  in  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  hospital,  it  is  about  3,500. 

1852.  Of  Avomen  who  passed  through  the  hospital 
between  1865  and  the  end  of  1869  ? — Yes. 

1853.  Can  you  give  us  the  proportion  of  those  Avomen 
who  are  infected  Avitli  the  milder  and  the  more  A'irulent 
types  of  the  disease  ? — I  haA'e  a  return  marked  in 
this  report  which  I  admit  to  be  correct,  and  adding  it 
up  I  find  the  proportions  as  made  up  to  the  30th  of 
September  1869,  that  Avas  three  months  before  I  left,  I 
cannot  go  nearer  than  that,  because  there  is  no  return, 
Avere  1,033  of  syphilis  to  2,566  of  gonorrhoea. 

1854.  Can  you  giA-e  us  the  number  of  ANi^omen  ad- 
mitted during  the  year  1 865  ? — The  first  period  is  from 
the  1st  of  October  1865  to  the  30th  of  September  1866, 
Avhen  the  number  admitted  in  gross  was  315. 

1855.  Of  all  women  infected  Avith  both  types  of 
disease  ? — Yes. 

1856.  No  AT  take  the  next  period  ? — The  next  period 
Avliich  I  have  Avas  from  the  1st  of  October  1866  to  the 
30th  of  September  1867,  and  there  were  then  321  cases 
in  the  gross. 

1857.  In  the  second  period  ending  1867,  was  there 
improA'ed  or  extended  accommodation  for  the  women  ? 
— There  Avas  not  extensive  accommodation. 

1858.  Then  during  those  two  periods  which  exhibit 
very  nearly  the  same  returns,  were  the  wards  full  ? — 
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ed  in,  and  examined  as  follows  :  FOUKTH 
The  Avards  were  full  during  those  periods ;  there  was  DAY. 
not  sufficient  accommodation,  and  there  was  a  consider-  Dr'^'~Row 

able  amount  of  disease  outside  always  waiting  to  be        '  1_ 

taken  in.  19  Jan.  1871. 

1859.  Now  AAdll  you  proceed  to  the  next  period  ? —  • 

The  next  period  Avas  to  the  30th  of  September  1868; 

we  had  in  that  period  1081  admitted. 

1 860.  In  that  interval  had  more  extended  accommo- 
dation been  provided  ? — More  extensive  accommodation 
had  been  provided  at  that  period. 

1861.  Was  the  Avhole  of  that  accommodation  used  ? 
— The  whole  of  it  Avas  used,  and  full ;  so  mvicli  so  that 
there  was  a  pressure  put  on  to  provide  additional  space, 
and  one  or  two  rooms  which  were  intended  as  mere 
ante-rooms  were  couA^erted  into  temporary  wards. 

1862.  In  the  year  terminating  1868,  when  increased 
accommodation  had  been  provided,  were  there  still 
applicants  Avaiting  outside  for  admission  ? — There  were 
at  that  time  still  applicants  waiting  for  admission,  but 
only  for  a  short  time,  after  the  hospital  was  fully 
organized.  The  impression  upon  the  disease  soon  told, 
and  the  number  of  persons  Avaiting  outside  was  con- 
siderably diminished. 

1863.  You  haA'e  told  us  the  first  and  second  year 
there  Avere  in  round  numbers  about  300  Avomen  each 
year  admitted  to  the  hospital  ? — ^Yes. 

1864.  Can  you  tell  us  Avhat  number  of  AVomen  Avere 
waiting  for  admission  in  each  of  those  years  Avhom  you 
could  not  take  in  ? — I  have  no  correct  data  of  that 
time.  We  had  no  official,  at  all  events  no  recognized, 
data  of  the  precise  number  of  prostitutes.  It  has  since 
been  stated  to  have  been  very  large  at  that  time.  I 
haA'e  no  knoAvledge  of  the  precise  numbers. 

1865.  Now  how  many  AVomen  were  admitted  in  the 
last  period  from  1868  to  1869  ?— From  1868  to  1869 
the  number  1536. 

1866.  Tliat  is  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  upon  the 
preceding  year  ? — Yes. 

1867.  To  Avhat  do  you  attribute  that  large  increase  ? 
— It  arose  from  the  fact  that  Ave  had  opportunities 
of  talking  in  those  Avho  Avere  prCAaously  kept  out 
untreated. 

1868.  Then  in  this  last  year,  1500  more  having  been 
admitted,  were  there  still  candidates  for  admission 
wliom  you  could  not  take  in  ? — I  think  not,  I  am  not 
aAvare  that  there  was  ever  a  pressure  for  additional  space. 

1869.  Now  you  say  that  year  by  year  there  was  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  Avomen  admitted  to  the 
hospital.  Should  I  be  correct  in  inferring  from  that 
that  the  disease  has  gradually  increased  ? — I  rather 
think  it  was  OAving  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
V70men  under  treatment,  and  Avho  had  alwaj's  required 
treatment,  had  not  up  to  that  time  been  adequately 
proAdded  for. 

1870.  That  is  your  opinion  ;  that  adequate  provision 
had  not  been  made  for  the  treatment  of  tliese  Avomen, 
and  not  that  the  disease  had  increased  in  pi'oportion  to 
its  treatment  ? — ^Tliat  is  my  opinion.  I  disbelicA'e  the 
correctness  of  the  latter  assumption  ;  I  do  not  belicA^e 
it  was  so. 

1871.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Act  has  had  an 
effect  in  either  increasing  or  diminlshmg  the  disease  ? 
— T  tliiuk  it  has  had,  from  the  first,  a  material  in- 
fluence in  diminnhiug  the  disease. 

1872.  Do  you  think  it  has  had  any  effect  in  dimi- 
nishing the  number  of  prostitutes  ?— I  am  not  sure  that 
that  has  been  proA-ed.  It  has  been  stated,  and  the 
data  ought  to  be  taken  as  correct,  but  I  haA'e  always 
had  a  doubt  of  it. 

1 873.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  in  evidence  from  the 
police  register  that  there  has  been  a  A'ery  marked 
diminution  in  the  numbers  of  diseased  prostitutes  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Acts,  of  all  prostitutes  ? — I 
have  misgivings  and  doubts  about  the  absolute  correct- 
ness of  that  statement.  I  am  provided  Avith  some 
facts  which  I  think  will  place  it  in  a  questionable  light. 

1874.  Will  you  favour  the  Commission  Avitli  tlie 
facts  which  you  have  collected  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion ? — I  have  here  a  return  of  the  number  of  prostitutes 
who  are  taken  charge  of  by  the  police  in  Plymouth  and 
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FOURTH      Devonport  as  mere  street  brawlers  and  disturbers  of 
DAY.        the  peace,  and  are  ordinarily  brongbt  np  as  niglit 

  charges,  and  I  find  that  during  the  year  1865  there 

Ifr.  F.  Row.  ■Y^rgj.e 

'l36  of  those  cases  in  Plymouth,  in  the  year  1866 
iQ  T     i'n-i     tlifre  were  98  of  those  cases  in  Plymouth. 

Jan.  Via.  jg^g^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  speaking  of  women  brought  before 
the  magistrates  ?— Women  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates. 

1876.  Are  you  a  magistrate? — I  am  a  magistrate  of 
Devonport.  I  am  speaking  now  as  to  the  probability 
of  the  number  of  the  prostitutes  having  in  the  whole 
diminished  to  the  extent  which  is  represented,  and  I 
take  the  police  returns  as  the  ground  for  a  different 
conclusion  from  that  Avhich  has  been  arrived  at.  I 
have  stated  in  1865  and  1866  what  it  was,  and  I  say 
now  in  1867  the  number  of  those  night  charges  was 
118  in  Plymouth  ;  in  1868  it  was  113  ;  in  1869  it  Avas 
131  ;  and  in  1870  it  was  115.  The  tables  of  the 
numbers  of  prostitutes  which  I  believe  haye  been 
atlopted  and  given  in  evidence  in  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary i-eturns,  give  the  number  of  prostitutes  alleged 
to  have  been  known  to  the  police  during  those  years, 
and  I  have  a  copy.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  correct, 
but  it  is  a  recognized  official  statement  to  the  follov/- 
ing  effect,  that  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  1865  was 
2,020,  that  it  had  diminished  in  the  year  1870  to  620, 
and  yet  I  find  that  the  number  of  brawling  cases 
has  increased.  I  gather  from  that  presumption,  that 
there  is  a  mistake  as  to  the  numbers,  or  if  that  pre- 
sumption is  Avrong,  that  the  number  who  are  still  on  the 
town  are  at  least  quite  as  capable  of  braAvls  as  they 
Avere  formerly.    I  cannot  reconcile  it. 

1877.  Then  in  fact,  you  do  not  infer  from  the  police 
returns  that  there  has  been  any  diminution  of  the 
lower  and  more  disoi'derly  class  of  prostitutes  ? — I  do 
not  find  so  from  the  police  returns.  The  general 
aspect  and  character  of  the  prostitutes  in  the  street 
has  materially  improved,  and  I  am  surprised  to  find 
the  crime  of  the  classes  of  which  I  am  speaking  does 
not  show  a  corresponding  improvement. 

1878.  The  police  returns  show  a  very  remarkable 
diminution  in  the  number  of  women  on  the  town  plying 
their  trade  as  j^rostitntes  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Acts  ? — The  metropolitan  police  returns  I  believe, 
not  the  local  police  returns.  I  must  be  distinct  on  that 
point.  The  local  police  have  not  been  called  upon  for 
returns,  but  when  the  metropolitan  police  have  made 
returns,  and  have  made  them  officially,  there  has  been 
a  general  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities 
to  attach  that  weight  to  them  which  they  ought  to  obtain. 

1879.  Then  you,  as  a  local  magistrate,  do  not  place 
confidence  in  Metropolitan  police  returns  of  the 
unquestionable  diminution  of  prostitutes  under  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  ? — I  think  they  may  have  been 
rated  too  highly  in  the  beginning,  and  I  think  they 
are  rated  too  low  now. 

1880.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  sensible  re- 
duction has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  prostitutes 
in  Devonport  since  the  Acts  came  into  operation  ? — 
The  number  of  brothels  has  sensibly  diminished. 

1881.  That  is  a  fact  which  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
local  police  ?— That  is  ascertained  by  the  local  police. 

1882.  And  the  local  police  corroborate  the  metro- 
politan police  in  that  respect  ?— In  so  far  as  the  number 
of  brothels  is  concerned. 

1883.  But  Avith  regard  to  the  number  of  public 
women,  you  doubt  their  accuracy?—!  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  their  returns. 

1 884.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which 
the  metropolitan  police  carry  the  Acts  into  execution  ? 
— Yes,  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  Avith  them  in  the 
main. 

1885.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  have  discharged  their  duty  ? — As  far  as  they  have 
discharged  their  duty  under  the  Acts,  I  have  no  evidence 
whatever  that  they  haA-e  acted  Avith  indiscretion  or 
impropriety.  It  has  been  alleged  that  they  have  done 
so.  I  have  no  knoAvledge  of  any  ;  but  I  think  they 
are  entrusted  with  a  A^ery  unsafe  amount  of  power. 

1886.  You  think  they  are  entrusted  with  a  very 
unsafe  amount  of  poAver.    To  whom  would  you  then 


confide  that  power  ? — I  think  in  all  cases  there  should 
be  some  previous  communication  with  a  chief  or 
superior  before  th6y  are  permitted  to  make  a  charge 
against  a  woman.    I  mean  a  first  charge. 

1 887.  Do  you  know  Inspector  Anniss  ? — I  knoAV  him. 

1888.  Inspector  Anniss  has  stated  to  the  Commission 
that  he  personally  superintended  the  execution  of  these 
Acts,  that  no  woman  was  ever  sent  to  be  examined 
without  his  personal  knowledge ;  do  you  belie\-e  that  to 
be  the  case  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  correctness, 
but  I  do  not  accept  Inspector  Anniss  as  the  high 
authority  that  in  my  estimation  should  be  the  first  to 
set  the  law  in  motion  against  a  Avoman  that  has  not 
been  pre\aously  charged. 

1889.  Then  be  good  enough  to  state  the  course  that 
you  think  ought  to  be  pursued  ? — I  think  that  infor- 
mation ought  to  be  laid  before  a  magistrate  or  some 
superintendent  of  police.  I  should  prefer  a  magistrate 
before  a  first  charge  could  be  made  against  a  woman, 
but  a  policeman  should  not  be  permitted  to  ask  cA-en 
for  her  voluntary  submission  at  first. 

1890.  Then  you  think  that  the  practice  requiring 
the  woman  to  sign  a  paper  acknowledging  herself  to  be 
a  common  prostitute  is  objectionable?  —  I  think  the 
steps  Avhich  have  led  to  that  so  as  to  obtain  her 
voluntary  submission  are  objectionable  in  so  far  as 
charging  a  woman  for  the  first  time. 

1891.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  jjolice 
should  in  the  first  instance  make  a  charge  before  a 
magistrate  ? — I  think  so. 

1892.  And  that  the  magistrate  should  decide  Avhether 
the  Avoman  Avas  amenable  to  tlie  Acts  or  not  ? — I  think 
so  from  evidence  submitted  to  him. 

1893.  That  would  probably  throw  a  greater  amount 
of  labour  on  the  local  bench  ? — There  might  be  some 
special  arrangement  which  Avould,  I  think,  obAaate  that 
difficulty. 

1894.  Do  you  think  any  greater  security  would  be 
obtained  by  that  proceeding.  Would  not  the  ordinary 
mode  of  procedure  be  this,  that  the  policeman  would 
state  the  evidence  on  Avhich  he  now  acts  on  his  own 
authority,  and  that  the  magistrate  would  at  once  adopt 
his  statement  and  make  the  order  ? — At  present  the 
policeman  is  at  liberty  to  charge  anybody.  He  could 
not  do  so  if  that  safeguard  were  to  exist,  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  he  has  done  so,  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  such  a  thing. 

1895.  Irrespective  of  any  charge  of  indiscretion  or 
harshness  which  may  be  made  against  the  police,  you 
are  of  opinion  that  the  power  at  present  confided  by 
the  Acts  to  the  police  is  too  large  ? — I  think  so 
distinctly. 

1896.  You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  being  resident  in 
Devonport  that  charges  have  been  made  of  mistakes  made 
by  the  police  in  taking  decent  and  modest  women  ? — 
I  have  heard  so. 

1897.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating 
any  of  those  charges  ? — I  have  not  personally  inA'esti- 
gated  any,  except  in  one  case  a  charge  was  made 
privately  to  myself,  and  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  in 
that  individual  case,  the  only  one,  that  there  had 
been  any  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  police.  In 
fact  I  have  no  knowledge,  or  I  Avill  not  say  knowledge, 
I  have  no  suspicion  that  there  has  been  that  gross 
indiscretion  which  has  been  represented  to  have  been 
practised  by  the  police. 

1898.  You  say  that  in  one  particular  case  you  are 
privately  cognizant  of  a  charge  made  against  the 
police  ? — Yes,  I  personally  inquired  into  it.  It  was  a 
case  arising  from  a  respectable  person  applying  to  the 
dockyard  to  be  admitted  amongst  the  spinning  women. 
The  dockyard  authorities  instituted  inquiries  ;  I  do  not 
know  the  police,  but  it  was  felt  to  be  very  objectionable 
by  the  friends  of  the  young  woman,  a  respectable 
person,  that  her  character  and  position  should  be  the 
subject  of  inquiry  by  that  class  of  policemen.  I 
found  that  there  was  no  intention  to  act  upon  the 
poAvers  giA^en  by  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  but 
that  it  Avas  an  enquiry  as  to  character  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  proper  person  for  admission  into  the 
dockyard,  and  therefore  it  was  not  a  carrying  out  of 
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the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  itself,  but  only  as  a 
necessary  course  to  insure  a  proper  duty  in  the 
dockyard. 

1899.  Then  the  inquiry  which  the  police  instituted  with 
reference  to  this  young  woman's  character  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  charging  her  with  being  a  prostitute  ? — 
It  appeared  not,  and  I  was  assured  not. 

1900.  Was  it  alleged  ? — It  was  alleged  to  have  been 
so,  they  were  very  pained  at  the  fact  of  the  police  being 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  her  character, 
and  it  only  showed  me  there  Avas  a  sensitiveness  on  the 
part  of  the  female  population  as  to  inquiries  being 
made  about  them  by  the  police. 

1901.  Was  this  sensitiveness  exhibited  by  the  young 
woman  herself  or  by  her  friends  ? — By  the  friends  of 
the  young  woman. 

1902.  Were  those  friends  known  to  you  as  respect- 
able persons  ? — Known  to  me  to  be  thoroughly  respect- 
able persons. 

1903.  And  from  the  inquiry  you  made  into  the  case 
you  state  that  the  object  of  the  policeman  had  been 
mistaken  ? — The  object  of  the  policeman  had  CA-idently 
been  mistaken. 

1904.  Supposing  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  had 
not  been  in  operation,  would  the  policeman  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  ha  ve  instituted  an  inquiry  of  this 
character  ? — I  presume  one  of  the  metropolitan  police 
would  have  been  sent  to  make  inquiry. 

1905.  Do  you  think  that  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  are  calculated  to  repress  prostitution  ? — I  am  not 
sure  that  they  have  that  tendency,  it  is  a  very  grave 
point  to  express  an  opinion  upon ;  I  have  a  fear  that 
they  may  induce  after  a  little  time,  when  the  population 
became  accustomed  to  it,  rather  the  deliberate  choice  of 
prostitution  as  a  well-to-do  profession. 

1906.  I  understand  you  to  concur  in  the  opinion 
.  which  has  been  expressed  by  the  other  witnesses  that 

the  efiect  of  the  Acts  has  been  to  improve  the  character 
and  the  demeanor  and  the  status  of  the  public  women  ? 
— I  do  not  doubt  it,  it  is  only  qualified  by  the  police 
reports  to  which  I  have  already  referred  ;  that  opinion 
is  qualified  to  a  certain  extent  by  those  police  reports. 

1907.  Do  you  think  it  advantageous  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  prostitutes  should  undergo  that  improve- 
ment ? — I  think  it  a  very  great  advantage,  but  it  is 
open  at  the  same  time  to  it  being  a  source  of  temptation 
to  an  inferior  grade  to  get  into  what  may  be  regarded 
by  them  as  a  quasi-respectable  status. 

1908.  Is  that  merely  an  opinion  of  yours,  or  founded 
on  fact  ? — Only  an  opinion.  I  have  a  passing  fear  ;  I 
have  no  knowledge  to  justify  the  thought. 

1909.  Besides  the  improvement  which  you  have 
suggested  in  the  Acts  as  to  the  mode  of  administering 
them,  is  there  any  other  alteration  or  amendment  which 
you  would  suggest  in  the  present  law  ? — I  think  the 
public  mind  would  be  greatly  appeased,  the  public 
agitation  lessened,  if  it  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
civil  authorities  entirely.  I  think  there  is  no  insuperable 
objection  to  its  being  worked  by  the  local  police. 

1910.  But  in  your  opinion  would  it  be  j^i'eferably 
worked  by  the  local  police  ? — I  think  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable, that  it  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
civil  local  authorities. 

1911.  And  that  the  interposition  of  the  metropolitan 
police  should  be  excluded  ? — I  think  so. 

1912.  Have  you  in  your  local  police  men  of  the 
character  and  intelligence  and  station  of  the  superior 
officers  of  the  metropolitan  police  ? — I  think  that  there 
is  not  much  ditference  in  the  status  and  the  amount  of 
intelligence  of  jhe  two  classes.  Inspector  Anniss  was  a 
private  in  the  Devonport  local  police. 

1913.  Yes,  hwt  when  he  came  to  Devonport  to  carry 
these  Acts  into  operation  he  had  attained  a  position 
very  superior  to  that  of  a  private  policeman  ;  he  had 
attained  the  rank  of  an  inspector  ? — I  am  speaking  of 
the  status  of  the  general  class  of  men.  He,  qualified  by 
his  knowledge  to  become  what  he  is  now,  was  at  one 
time  one  of  the  privates  of  the  Devonport  police. 

1914.  Would  you  entrust  to  an  ordinary  private 
policeman  who  patrols  tlie  streets  the  duty  of  bringing 
women  before  the  magistrates  in  the  way  in  Avhich  you 


indicate  — I  presume  policemen  would  never  bring  I'OURTH 
anybody  up  on  any  charge  v/hatever  under  the  usual  DAY. 
police  regulations  without  informing  his  superiors  or  ~; — 
his  chief  whose  judgment  would  be  consulted,  and  who         ^  ' 
Avould  be  responsible  for  the  act  of  his  surbordinate.  -^^^^ 

1915.  Then   you  would   not  permit  an  ordinary  

policeman  on  his  own  responsibility  to  charge  women 

with  prostitution  before  the  magistrates  without  the 
sanction  of  his  superior  officer  ? — I  would  not. 

1916.  Have  you  visited  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  system  which  is  prevalent  there  ? — 
I  have  several  times  Aisited  Paris  for  that  purpose 
specifically.  In  1868  I  was  introduced  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Foreign  Office  to  Lord  Lyons  in  Paris,  and 
he  obtained  for  me  unlimited  access  to  all  the  establish- 
ments in  Paris  through  the  prefect  of  police.  I  was 
present  at  their  police  courts  Avhen  the  women  were 
brought  up,  attended  the  examinations,  saw  their  hos- 
])ital  practice,  and  knew  intimately  the  mode  of  working 
the  system  in  Paris. 

3917.  Will  you  state  your  opinion  of  the  system  as 
adopted  in  Paris  ? — The  system  adopted  in  Paris  so  far 
as  regards  ihe  general  aspect  of  prostitution  differs 
from  that  which  is  in  force  here  in  one  very  marked 
class  of  particulars.  We  have  in  Paris  conjoined  Avith 
the  surveillance  of  the  medical  men  and  the  police, 
very  severe  repressiA'e  measures.  A  registered  pros- 
titute is  not  at  liberty  to  attend  a  theatre,  she  is  not 
to  walk  in  company  in  the  streets.  She  is  not  to 
be'  in  any  public  place  of  entertainment  except  such 
feAV  as  are  specified.  She  is  not  to  ride  in  a  carriage 
Avithout  the  blinds  bemg  doAvn.  She  is  not  to  dress 
herself  in  any  way  which  Avill  be  provocative,  as  it  is 
called,  of  prostitution,  and  a  breach  of  these  regulations 
Avill  subject  her  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  I  regard 
that  as  being  repressiA-e  of  prostitution,  and  it  conduces 
very  greatly  to  the  more  favorable  aspect  of  the  streets 
and  public  places  as  compared  with  our  oAvn  public  places. 
We  all  knoAV  that  Ave  do  not  see  prostitutes  in  the 
public  thoroughfares  of  Paris.  There  is  a  safeguard  for 
A'irtuous  women  in  not  being  jostled  against  that  class 
as  they  are  in  our  own  streets,  and  I  think  that  the 
care  Avhich  is  taken  of  prostitutes  by  our  present 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  freed  from  the  repression  is 
a  very  great  defect  in  the  working  of  our  Acts  here. 
They  have  the  priA^leges  of  citizens  in  common  Avith 
the  Airtuous  and  Avell-disposed,  Avithout  the  let  and 
hindrance  which  ought  to  attach  to  the  state  of  life 
which  they  adopt. 

1918.  Then  you  think  that  the  prostitutes  of  this 
country  should  be  subjected  to  similar  restrictions  and 
discipline  that  is  imposed  in  Paris  ? — I  cannot  say  that 
I  adopt  that  particulai'ly,  but  there  should  be  repres- 
sive measures  corresponding  Avith  those  which  are 
adopted  in  Paris.  And  1  would  go  further  and  say 
that  the  priAdleges  of  the  class  to  my  mind  is  becoming- 
marked.  They  are  becoming  a  priAileged  ■  class  ;  they 
ai'e  not  denied  the  ordinary  privileges  of  society,  Avhile 
at  the  same  time  they  ai'e  made  the  especial  object  of 
state  protection. 

1919.  Do  you  kuoAv  hoAV  a  Parisian  prostitute 
becomes  subject  to  these  police  regulations  ? — The 
charges  are  made  in  Paris  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sumption that  they  haA^e  committed  some  act  proA-oca- 
tive  of  prostitution.  For  instance,  standing  at  the 
.  corner  of  the  streets,  being  in  suspicious  association  at 
night,  and  other  circumstances  are  regarded  as  overt 
acts  of  prostitution,  subjecting  them  to  the  charge. 
They  are  brought  before  the  prefect  of  police,  and  in 
that  way  a  very  large  number  of  persons  who  are 
loosely  disposed  are  immediately  taken  to  their  friends 
and  restored,  their  friends  themselves  not  knoAving 
that  they  have  so  subjected  themselves.  They  are 
examined  by  the  surgeons  of  the  dispensary,  and 
any  that  are  found  diseased  are  immediately  sent  to 
Saint  Lazare.  In  other  cases  they  are  not  so  sent,  but 
they  are  restored  to  their  friends ;  but  in  Paris  the 
uuAvise  liberty  which  I  condemn  altogether  is  giA'en  to 
the  police.  I  spoke  of  it  there  to  one  of  their  officials, 
and  he  said,  "  Well,  Ave  sec  that  they  may  cl^arge  any- 
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rOUETH     "  body,  but  the  police  themselves  know  that  if  they 
DAY.        "  were  found  capable  of  anything  of  the  kmd,  they 

  "  would  immediately  prove  themselves  to  be  uufit  for 

Dr.  F.  Row.    „  ^jjgjj.  position.    It  is  very  rare  indeed." 

  1920.  Then  the  process  is  this,  when  a  policeman 

19  Jan.  1871.  "  g'  ^  ^oman  with  prostitution,  the  fact  is  inves- 

tio-ated  by  the  prefect,  and  he  in  the  first  instance 
communicates  with  the  woman's  friends  or  causes  com- 
munication to  be  made  ?— Yes,  I  believe  so.  It  accounts 
for  the  very  large  number  said  to  be  reclaimed  in  I'aris. 
]  could  not  understand  it,  but  the  fact  is  that  they 
sweep  the  streets  every  night  and  find  out  a  great 
number  of  loose  girls,  and  in  this  way  is  accounted 
for  the  very  large  number  who  are  said  to  be  restored 
to  their  friends.  They  were  never  really  prostitutes, 
but  loose  characters.  In  Paris  the  next  step  would  be, 
that  the  diseased  would  be  sent  to  Saint  Lazare,  which 
is  a  prison  for  females  of  their  class.  The  treatment 
of  those  prostitutes  in  the  prison  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  same  as  that  of  criminals,  they  are  re- 
garded as  a  criminal  class. 

1921.  It  is  penal  treatment  ? — It  is  penal  treatment, 
distinctly  so. 

1922.  Can  you  state  whether  the  examination  to 
which  the  women  are  subjected  is  by  a  medical  staff 
attached  to  the  place  ? — There  is  a  medical  stall"  attached 
to  the  principal  police  court  where  these  night  charges 
are  heard ;  but  there  are  in  several  quarters  of  the 
town  also  dispensaries,  where  the  medical  staff  carry 
on  the  periodical  examinations  of  women. 

1923.  Then  when  a  woman  is  taken  before  the 
prefect,  and  he  is  satisfied  from  the  evidence  of  the 
police  that  she  is  a  disorderly  woman,  does  he  in 
the  first  instance  order  her  to  be  examined  by  the 
doctor  ? — He  does  immediately. 

1924.  And  if  the  doctor  jJi'onounces  her  to  be  free 
from  disease  her  friends  are  communicated  with  ?— I 
believe  so. 

1925.  But  if  she  is  diseased  she  is  sent  to  Saint 
Lazare  ? — Immediately. 

1926.  Have  you  any  means  of  giving  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  number  of  public  women  in  Paris  and 
in  London  ? — I  have  no  data  at  all  to  guide  me. 

1927.  Were  the  authorities  whom  you  consulted  in 
Paris,  satisfied  with  the  system  i;nder  which  their 
prostitution  is  dealt  with  ? — I  think  so.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  about  clandestine  prostitution  having 
been  on  the  increase,  but  the  repression  of  the  acknow- 
ledged prostitute  is  so  severe  that  great  jealousy  exists 
between  them  and  other  reputed  prostitutes,  and  they  • 
are  constantly  giving  information  ;  they  regard  them- 
selves under  unfair  pressure  as  compared  with  clandes- 
tine prostitutes,  and  are  constantly  giving  notice 
against  any  women  who  interfere  with  their  trade 
without  being  subjected  to  the  repression  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

1928.  Do  the  police  act  extensively  on  that  informa- 
tion from  the  prostitutes  ? — I  do  not  know  what  they 
would  consider  sufficient  evidence. 

1929.  Do  you  consider  on  the  whole  that  the  system 
of  dealing  with  prostitution  in  Paris  is  one  which  is 
adapted  to  this  country  ? — I  think  if  modified  repression 
were  to  be  associated  with  an  enactment  somewhat  like 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  a  great  benefit  would  re- 
sult from  something  of  the  kind  corresjjonding  to  that 
in  Palis. 

1930.  Then  you  would  recommend  a  partial  exten- 
sion of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  to  the  whole  civil 
community  ? — On  the  whole,  I  should.  I  believe  the 
Poor  Law  medical  men  might  be  utilized  very  greatly 
to  diminish  contagious  diseases. 

1931.  {Rev.  Canon  Gregory.)  Do  you  think  that 
the  system  by  which  the  women  are  brought  up  to 
be  examined  could,  be  safely  replaced  by  a  system  of 
punishment  of  women  who  may  have  communicated 
contagious  disease  ? — I  sometimes  thought  it  might,  but 
the  difficulty  of  getting  precise  information  is  very 
great  ;  persons  would  not  be  likely  to  give  information, 
I  fear. 

1932.  If  that  were  applied  to  persons  of  both  sexes, 
who  communicated  contagious  disease,  would  not  it 


get  rid  of  one  of  the  great  objections  often  urged  against 
this  Acts  ? — I  think  persons  ought  to  be  punished,  but 
the  difficulty  is  to  get  at  them.  I  fear  that  neither  one 
would  inform  against  the  other,  since  they  would  be 
both  participators  in  the  particular  crime. 

1933.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  in  any  way  done 
by  the  medical  profession  ? — I  cannot  think  that  a 
medical  man,  who  was  consulted  in  confidence  by  a 
patient,  would  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  give  informa- 
tion. I  said  it  might  be  done  through  the  Poor  Law 
medical  staff;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done  as  a  part 
of  their  public  duty,  but  I  do  not  think  you  would 
get  private  practitioners  to  divulge  the  confidential 
communications  of  their  patients,  nor  do  I  think  it 
would  be  fair  for  them  to  be  called  upon  to  do  so. 

1934.  You  think  jjractical  difficulties  would  make 
such  a  system  quite  impossible  ? — I  am  afraid  so. 

1935.  With  regard  to  Avomen  treated  in  hospitals,  do 
you  think  many  of  them  become  penitents  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  become  permanently  so.  I  certainly  know 
that  a  very  large  number  Avill  fain  penitence  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  temporary  commiseration.  If  the 
history  of  these  same  women  were  followed  for  some 
months  it  would  be  found  to  result  in  great  disappoint- 
ment as  to  permanent  good. 

1936.  With  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  women  of 
repeated  examinations,  do  you  think  it  is  prejudicial  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  they  are  comparatively 
indifferent  to  it. 

1937.  Owing  to  the  very  low  class  of  women  they  are, 
or  what  would  that  opinion  be  grounded  on  ? — Well, 
I  presume  it  is  not  associated  in  their  minds  with  that 
degradation  which  a  virtuous  woman  would  attach  to  it. 

1938.  Is  the  sense  of  being  under  the  protection  of 
the  State  whilst  living  a  life  of  sin  fostered  by  these 
laws  ? — I  have  had  no  proof  of  it.  It  is  rather  a 
passing  fear,  a  suspicion  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
improved  status  of  the  women  may  lead  others  below 
them,  those  in  worse  circumstances,  to  look  for  similar 
advantages  under  protection. 

1939.  With  regard  to  the  police  returns,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  obtain  such  returns 
as  you  speak  of  from  the  local  police  to  correct  those 
given  by  the  metropolitan  police  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
the  machinery  exists  for  them  to  give  correct  returns. 
They  might  be  able  to  give  the  precise  number  known 
at  the  present  moment,  but  I  feel  confident  that  they 
have  no  data  to  inform  them  of  past  years. 

1940.  Can  you  say  anything  at  all  with  reference  to 
the  moral  effect  on  the  men  in  Plymouth  ? — The  mili- 
tary, generally,  dislike  the  Act,  and  on  seeking  a  reason 
why  they  should  do  so,  I  have  met  with  the  reply  that 
the  women  dislike  it,  and  the  men  join  their  associates 
in  the  expression  of  the  same  dislike.  As  regards  the  dis- 
position to  indulge  in  crime  by  the  men,  I  think  that 
the  jJrobable  greater  immunity  from  disease  might 
indirectly  be  ^provocative  of  crime  itself  on  their  part. 

1941.  Do  you  think  that  immunity  from  the  fear  of 
disease  Avould  more  than  counterbalance  any  advantage 
from  the  diminution  of  solicitation  ? — At  present  there 
is  no  diminution  of  solicitation.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  there  is  any  considerable  diminution  of 
solicitation.  The  improved  aspect  and  conduct  of  the 
women  is  as  jirovocative  as  it  has  been,  but  the  effect 
on  the  men  will  be  that  they  can  commit  crime  with 
greater  immunity  from  the  risks  which  they  were 
previously  subjected  to. 

]  942.  Then  your  opinion  of  the  Acts  so  far  is,  that 
whatever  physical  benefits  have  resulted  from  them, 
there  have  been  no  moral  benefits  ? — I  cannot  go  so 
far  as  that.  I  think  there  have  been  some  moral 
benefits,  as  shown  by  the  extreme  depths  of  degrada- 
tion these  women  have  been  rescued  from.  The  fear 
is,  that  in  the  ultimate  working,  a  different  result  from 
that,  Avhich  we  now  see,  might  issue. 

1943.  But  have  the  women  been  saved  from  them 
by  other  means  than  this,  the  number  of  prostitutes 
being  diminished  the  earnings  of  those  who  follow  the 
profession  in  this  town  are  increased  ? — The  earnings 
are,  I  think,  increased.  They  ai"e  altogether  in  a  better 
position. 
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1944.  Is  it  owing  to  any  other  cause  than  that  ? — I 
do  not  know  any  other  cause. 

1945.  Have  }'ou  denied  that  the  number  of  women 
has  diminished  ? — I  have  no  data  absolutely  to  guide 
me,  but  I  draw  conclusions  from  the  statements  which 
I  have  laid  before  the  Commission. 

1946.  {Sir  W.  James.)  I  think  you  said  not  so 
diminislicd  as  the  i)olice  I'cturus  would  lead  you  to 
suppose  ? — Not  so  diminished. 

1947.  {Rev.  Dr.  Hannah.)  The  first  point  you  re- 
ferred to  was,  thnt  you  detected  a  good  deal  of  im- 
patience (I  am  now  speaking  of  your  first  introduction 
to  the  women)  but  no  repugnance  to  any  further 
examination  ? — There  was  no  repugnance  to  the  act  of 
examination,  but  there  was  impatience  and  a  desire  to 
get  out. 

1948.  Not  in  the   least  arising   from  any  moral 
feeling,  but  impatience  ? — Yes. 

1949.  Do  you  consider  that  the  women  have  been 
hardened  by  the  treatment  itself  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
they  have.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  materially  aftected. 

1950.  They  are  persons  of  hardened  aspect,  and  the 
question  will  be  therefore,  is  that  in  any  way  due  to  the 
operation  of  the  Acts,  or  simply  to  their  degraded 
position  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  due  to  the  operation  of 
the  Acts. 

1951.  I  am  asking  particularly  with  a  view  to  this 
point,  would  any  substitution  of  female  examination 
(if  such  a  thing  were  possible)  in  any  way  remove  those 
objection  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  substitution  of  any 
form  of  examination  Avould  bo  regarded  by  them  as 
material. 

1952.  We  have  been  told  rather  strongly  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some  officers  concerned,  that  the  women 
themselves  would  2)refer  the  present  system  of  male 
examination  ? — I  have  nothing  to  warrant  that  belief. 

1953.  You  do  not  give  an  opinion  either  way  ? — No. 

1954.  The  other  point  that  has  been  touched  upon 
I  Avill  repeat.  I  tliink  it  is  a  fair  summary  of  your 
evidence  to  say  tliat  the  improvement  is  physical  alone, 
as  far  as  you  know,  and  not  moral ;  is  that  a  fair  sum- 
mary of  Avhat  you  wish  to  convey  ? — Well,  I  think 
the  improvement  is  something  more  tlian  merely 
physical.  I  think  the  scenes  which  stamp  society 
Avith  infamy  and  reproach,  such  things  as  we  see  in  the 
Haymarket,  and  things  of  that  kind  would  disappear, 
the  glaringly  rampant  profligacy  of  the  low  and  de- 
graded ones  would  disappear,  even  though  no  special 
improvements  were  made  in  the  working  of  the  Act. 
I  think  it  has  to  a  great  extent  disappeared  with  us. 

1955.  That  is  to  say  the  external  decency  super- 
induced is  what  you  are  spealdng  of? — The  outside 
appearance. 

1956.  How  does  that  consist  with  your  evidence  as 
a  magistrate  that  brawling  has  not  in  any  way  dimi- 
nished ? — It  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  police 
have  been  lately  more  attending  to  the  watching  this 
class  of  cases.  I  merely  put  it  in  ps  a  possible  solution, 
I  do  not  knoAV  that  it  is  so. 

1957.  I  think  you  set  against  police  assertions  that 
the  number  had  diminished,  the  fact  that  brawling 
had  not,  and  as  the  character  of  the  woman  was  rather 
improved  than  deteriorated,  you  considered  that  an 
objection  to  the  correctness  of  the  police  returns ;  was 
not  it  so  ? — Just  so.  The  stigma  on  society  which 
exists  while  women  are  wandering  about  degi'aded,  half 
dressed,  and  slatternly  in  their  habits  has  been  removed. 

1958.  That  is  as  regards  external  decency  ? — Yes  ; 
perhaps  their  moral  status  remains  the  same. 

1959.  Even  this  I  understand  you  to  say  is  compa- 
tible mth  the  continuance  of  brawling  ? — Yes,  that 
which  I  speak  of  would  not  aifect  the  amount  of 
brawling. 

1960.  The  decency  then  does  not  extend  to  the  lower 
class  of  women  ? — They  have  disappeared. 

1961.  The  number  has  come  up? — The  number  of 
brawlers  appears  to  be  the  same. 

1962.  You  said  the  pliysical  improvement  then 
might  work  badly  in  this  resjie^t,  that  it  might  make 
the  grade  more  tempting,  is  not  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 


1963.  In  that  case  we  get  a  distinct  moral  dis-  rOURTH 
advantage  as  accompanying  physical  improvement ;  is  DAY. 
not  that  so  ? — Yes.   

1964.  Is  not  there  another  moral  disadvantage  which  • 

may  be  added  to  that,  that  it  is  safer  for  the  men  ? — It    ,„  ,  r„„, 
•'  c-                                                                                          Jan.  1871. 
IS  saier.   

1965.  Then  do  I  understand  tliat  there  are  two 
decided  moral  disadvantages  springing  up  by  the  side  of  a 
physical  imj^rovement,  one  being  that  the  trade  is  made 
more  tempting  and  the  other  that  the  sin  is  made  more 
safe  ? — There  is  another  qualification  to  be  set  opposite 
to  those  two  suggestions,  that  is,  that  the  fact  of  the 
police  watching  the  tendency  to  crime  insures  a  better 
tone  and  deportment  in  persons  Avho  have  no  direct 
intention  to  commit  crime.  I  think  they  are  under 
moral  restraint,  and  improved  moral  restraint,  from  the 
knowledge  that  they  may  be  watched.  I  think  there 
is  an  improvement,  and  the  sloping  into  crime,  if  I  may 
say  so,  the  unintentional  sloping  into  crime,  is  checked 
in  that  way.  I  believe  there  are  many  persons  who 
would  be  deterred  and  prevented  from  falling  into  that 
crime,  which,  perhaps,  they  never  intended  to  fall  into. 

1966.  But  on  the  whole  you  will  admit  that  I  have 
summed  up  what  you  wished  to  say  correctly  in  alleging 
that  there  are  one  or  two  moral  disadvantages  Avhich 
might  be  feared  as  accompaniments ;  is  that  so  ? — I 
said  so. 

1967.  Then  as  to  clandestine  prostitution,  I  think  you 
Avere  asked  some  questions  as  to  Paris.  I  do  not  think 
you  have  said  anything  about  England  ? — I  have  not. 

1968.  May  I  ask  your  opinion  on  that  point,  whether 
the  allegation  on  that  point,  that  it  has  increased,  is  cor- 
rect or  not  ? — It  is  possible  that  the  alleged  diminution 
in  the  number  of  prostitutes,  which  I  do  not  admit  to 
be  correct,  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  a  great  number 
are  now  eluding  the  A'igilance  of  the  police,  and  in  that 
sense  they  become  clandestine ;  but  if  the  question  is 
to  elicit  whether  clandestine  immorality  is  increasing 
among  persons  not  aA'OAvedly  prostitutes,  I  have  no  evi- 
dence that  it  has  so  increased.    I  do  not  think  so. 

1969.  {Dr.  Bridges.)  Oxqv  Avhat  length  of  time  is 
your  experience  in  the  Albert  Hospital  ? — From  1865. 

1970.  HaA^e  you  any  statistics  as  to  the  character  of 
the  diseases  treated  in  the  hospital  ? — I  beg  pardon. 
I  miist  correct.  On  being  asked  pointedly  I  find  the 
first  commencement  of  the  A'oluntary  system  Avas  on 
the  3rd  of  December  1864.  My  association  with  the 
Avorking  of  tlie  Act  dates  from  tliat  period. 

1971.  I  was  asking  whether  you  had  any  statistics 
as  to  the  character  of  the  difierent  classes  of  A-enereal 
disease  treated  ? — The  Act  unfortunately  requires  that 
we  shall  register  all  cases,  hoAVCA^er  they  are  classified 
by  us  there,  as  syphilis  and  gonorrhcsa,  and  under  a 
restriction  that  Ave  cannot  qualify  those  terms  Avhich 
as  professional  men  Ave  should  like  to  do,  our  tables 
are  all  grouped  under  those  two  heads,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  priA^ate  arrangements  of  the  hospital 
have  induced  us  to  make  any  other  grouping.  I 
cannot  give  the  precise  character. 

1972.  You  do  not  happen  to  haA'e  from  your  own 
private  knowledge  any  infoiiuatiou  as  to  that  ? — No,  I 
haA'e  not. 

1973.  I  can  only  ask  you  first,  taking  those  Iavo 
broad  classes,  syphilis  and  gonorrhcjea,  do  your  facts 
shoAV  any  difference  in  the  proportion  of  tliose  two  dis- 
eases, the  proportion  they  bore  relatively  to  one  another 
at  the  beginning  of  your  experience  down  to  the  end  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  the  class  of  syphilitic  patients  has 
diminished  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  class 
ranged  under  gonorrhoea.  A  very  considerable  im- 
proA'ement  has  taken  place  in  the  class  of  syphilitic  cases. 

1974.  I  suppose  you  Avould  in  practising  in  the 
hospital  distinguish  between  true  syphilis  and  soft 
chancre  ? — Yes,  Ave  had  priA^ate  data  ;  although  called 
necessarily  in  the  official  records  one  or  the  other,  yet 
in  any  individual  case  we  should  look  back  upon  the 
hospital  card,  and  there  find  priA'ate  memoranda  in  the 
corner  as  to  the  precise  character  of  the  affection. 

1975.  But  you  could  not  say  at  all  what  proportion 
of  the  cases  you  Avere  treating  at  any  giA'eu  time,  the 
cases  that  have  occurred,  for  instance,  in  a  given  j  ear  ; 
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what  number  of  those  cases  were  true  constitutional 
syphilis  ?— I  could  not  without  trouble,  I  have  not  the 
data  at  the  moment.  i,-v 

1976  You  would  say,  however,  that  syphilis  has 
diminished  to  a  greater  extent  and  with  more  rapidity 
in  this  year  than  gonorrhoea  has?— fo  a  very  much 
greater  extent,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  determnnng 
the  precise  state  of  the  genitals  which  will  produce 

gonorrhcea.  .  •      ,i  ^  n 

1977  You  say  that  in  your  opinion  the  amount  ot 
solicitation  has  not  diminished  in  Plymouth  ?— I  think 
it  has  not  materially. 

1978.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  man 
walkino-  in  the  worst  quarters  of  the  town  would  find 
as  many  women  of  bad  character  now  as  formerly  ?— 
I  think  so ;  they  are  all  of  a  better  class,  that  is  the 
only  diflerence  I  can  make. 

1979.  But  in  the  number  you  do  not  see  such  a 

ditterence  ?  I  do  not  see  any  marked  difference ;  in 

fact,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  difference. 

1980.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  good  or  harm 
that  is  done  to  a  woman  by  her  staj  ing  in  the  hospital. 
Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  opinion  is  that, 
morally,  neither  good  nor  harm  is  done  ? — I  think  slic 
is  improved  in  general  character,  by  the  influences 
which  surround  her  while  she  is  in  hospital. 

1981.  Of  what  nature  are  those  influences? — Well, 
the  habits  of  temperance  and  order,  cleanliness  and 
regularity,  the  chajjlain's  attentions,  all  _  produce  a 
good  impression.  The  question  in  my  mind  is  as  to 
the  permanence  and  durability  of  it. 

1982.  You  have,  perhaps,  no  verified  facts  as  to  the 
number  of  women  who  have  left  the  hospital  and 
afterwards  become  permanently  reformed? — It  has 
come  within  my  knowledge  many  times,  that  persons 
believed  to  have  left  reformed,  have  come  back  there 
again  diseased  as  badly  as  ever. 

1983.  I  understand  that  you  were  connected  with 
the  hospital  under  the  voluntary  system  ? — I  was. 

1984.  That  would  be  for  three  years,  from  1864  to 
the  end  of  1866  ?— Yes. 

1985.  What  should  you  say,  comparing  the  volun- 
tary system  with  the  present  system,  is  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  women  ? — The  class  of  persons  who 
came  in  under  the  voluntary  system  were  persons 
severely  diseased,  persons  who  could  not  ply^  their 
avocation  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  disease. 
Being  cured  or  partially  cured  they  as  a  rule  became 
as  impatient  as  those  under  restraint,  those  sent  there 
under  subjection;  they  became  impatient  to  get  out, 
and  it  was  a  common  practice  for  them,  as  we  could 
not  keep  them,  to  leave  only  half  cured. 

1986.  Keeping  first  to  the  moral  question,  the  moral 
influences  brought  to  bear  on  them  were  exactly  the 
same  ? — The  same,  I  think. 

1987.  And  so  for  the  influences  would  be  the  same  ? 
— The  same. 

1988.  Did  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  conduct 
of  the  women  under  the  two  systems  ;  would  you  say 
you  had  less  or  more  trouble  under  the  voluntary 
system  than  under  the  present  system  ? — Enforced 
resti'aint  would  sometimes  be  irksome  to  the  women 
under  the  present  system.  Under  the  voluntary  system 
a  woman  who  thought  it  irksome  to  herself  would  leave 
without  giving  trouble ;  the  opportunity  did  not  exist. 

1989.  Have  you  any  test  under  the  voluntary  system 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  women  who  left  the 
hospital  uncured  ?  —  I  cannot  at  the  moment  give 
statistical  proofs,  but  my  belief  is  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  women  left  uncured. 

1990.  Should  you  say  as  many  as  half? — No;  I 
should  say  that  one-third  would  leave  uncured. 

1991.  In  those  cases  you  would  do  your  utmost 
probably  to  keep  them  ? — Persuade  them  to  stay,  for 
the  object  for  which  they  came  had  not  been  accom- 
plished, but  if  it  so  happened  that  a  ship  had  come  in, 
or  news  had  reached  them  that  some  regiment  was 
coming,  or  other  temptations  were  present  to  their 
minds,  we  could  not  restrain  them.  Generally,  how- 
ever, it  was  under  the  alleged  influence  of  their  being 
about  to  go  to  their  friends. 


1992.  Had  you  the  power  of  following  up  the  cases 
that  left  the  hospital  ?  Could  you  say  in  the  case  of 
those  women  Avho  left  the  hospital  uncured  whether  or 
not  they  went  to  their  friends  or  whether  they  resumed 
their  course  of  life  ? — We  commonly  knew  that  they 
would  come  in  again  when  the  special  temptation 
whicli  had  carried  them  out  had  passed,  they  would 
then  be  led  to  2Jrefer  the  renewal  of  the  treatment. 

1993.  Now  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  Acts 
to  the  resident  population,  I  think  I  understood  you  to 
say,  that  in  your  opinion  a  medical  staff  under  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  by  which  I  suppose  you  mean  the 
parochial  medical  officers  ?  —  The  parochial  medical 
officers. 

1994.  Could  be  of  service  in  carrying  out  some  of 
the  regulations  ?  —  I  tliiuk  they  should  be  bound 
everywhere  as  a  part  of  their  imperative  duty  to  give 
notice  of  the  cases  of  syphilis  or  gonorrhoea  which 
come  under  their  knowledge  by  virtue  of  their  public 
office. 

1995.  As  I  understand  you  their  duty  should  be 
confined  to  giving  notice  to  some  authority  ? — To  some 
authority. 

1996.  And  what  step  in  your  opinion  should  be 
taken  then  ? — Thei'e  is  already  a  power  in  the  Poor 
Law  Act  to  lestrain  in  hospital  any  contagious  diseases, 
referring  primarily  to  the  small-pox  and  the  scarlet 
fever,  and  this  other  disease,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  medical  man  acting  on  that  power  to  restrain 
any  person  with  syphilis  or  gonorrhoea  as  long  as  it 
may  be  necessary,  in  the  same  way  as  we  now  restrain 
them  in  such  hospitals  as  the  Albert  Hospital. 

1997.  No  doubt  that  power  exists  by  the  Act  of 
1867  ?— Yes. 

1998.  But  that  Act  gives  no  power  to  bring  the 
persons  into  hospital  ? — No. 

1999.  And  you  are  not  prepared  to  suggest,  I 
suppose,  any  means  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  fresh 
power  specially  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Poor  Law 
medical  staff. 

2000.  {3Ir.  Rylands.^  We  have  had  the  advantage 
of  hearing  your  opinion  in  two  capacities,  that  of 
magistrate  and  that  of  medical  man,  and  first  of  all  I 
will  trouble  you  with  one  or  two  questions  as  a  magis- 
trate for  Devonport.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether 
there  has  been  any  change  in  the  repressive  measures 
in  Devonport  in  relation  to  the  outward  signs  of 
prostitution  or  in  relation  to  the  regulation  of  brothels 
within  the  last  few  years  ? — I  think  there  has  been  a 
greater  activity  on  the  part  of  the  local  police  to  keep 
that  class  of  persons  under  repression. 

2001.  I  have  here  the  byelaws  in  force  in  Plymouth, 
by  which  I  see  that  there  are  penalties  attaching  to 
prostitutes  for  annoying  passengers  by  solicitation  in 
the  streets,  and  also  to  persons  keeping  disorderly 
houses.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  whether  similar 
regulations  apply  to  De\  ouport  under  the  byelaws  for 
the  borough,  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — I 
believe  very  nearly  the  same  byelaws  apply  to  both 
boroughs. 

2002.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  those  regulations 
have  been  in  force  since  1864  with  greater  stringency 
than  in  previous  years? — I  think  they  have  not,  as 
immediately  connected  with  the  working  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts,  but  in  connexion  Avith  the  public 
agitation  about  the  licensing  system,  the  liberty  of 
license  to  public-houses.  They  have  been  altogether  by 
the  force  of  circumstances  brought  more  immediately 
under  the  cognizance  and  supervision  of  the  police. 

2003.  I  sujjpose  it  would  be  a  fact  that  you  as  a 
borough  magistrate  would  be  guided  in  granting 
licenses  by  the  representations  of  the  jDolice  that  beer 
houses  and  other  places  of  entertainment,  were  used 
for  the  purpose  of  brothels  ? — Yes,  very  considerably. 

2004.  And  it  is  rather  in  relation  to  that  than  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  that  the  police  would  take 
greater  activity  ? — Quite  so. 

2005.  Can  you  say  whether  Avithin  your  experience 
penalties  of  this  character  have  been  inflicted  on  houses 
or  prostitutes  within  a  recent  period  since  1864,  under 
the  byelaws  of  Devonport;  take  beer  houses  where 
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irregularities  have  arisen  ? — Wherever  a  police  report 
has  been  sustained  against  a  beer  shop  during  the 
recent  Act  the  license  has  been  withdrawn  from  that 
beer  shop. 

2006.  With  regard  to  the  recent  Act,  that  of  course 
has  been  very  marked,  no  doubt  ? — Yes,  very  marked. 

2007.  But  between  1864  and  the  coming  into 
operation  of  the  recent  Beerhouses  Act,  I  gather  from 
your  reply  that  owing  to  the  increased  activity  of  the 
police  there  had  been  a  check  put  upon  these  irregu- 
larities in  brothels,  and  upon  public  solicitation  in  the 
streets  ? — I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  marked 
alteration  in  the  action  of  the  police  as  far  as  regards 
the  number  of  brothels.  I  am  speaking  of  the  borough 
police,  but  the  action  of  the  metropolitan  police  has 
been  to  induce  certain  keepers  of  brothels  to  shut  up 
their  establishments. 

2008.  I  am  rather  asking  you  for  the  amount  in 
reference  to  the  local  police  ? — I  have  no  knowledge. 

2009.  There  has  been  no  special  action  ? — No. 

2010.  Then  as  to  these  metropolitan  police  acting 
under  these  Acts,  you  do  think  that  the  eifect  of  their 
interfering  with  the  brothels  has  created  a  certain 
amount  of  alarm,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  closing 
some  of  the  most  disorderly  ? — I  think  so. 

2011.  With  regard  to  the  returns  aboiit  which  we 
have  heard  a  good  deal,  is  not  it  the  fact  that  under 
the  regulations  the  local  police  of  different  boroughs 
are  called  upon  to  make  returns  in  relation  to  crime 
and  other  statistics  bearing  on  the  borough  police  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  is  included  amongst  the  returns ;  if 
it  is  so,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it ;  I  do  not  think  it  is 
included  amongst  the  heads  on  which  a  I'eturn  is 
required.    It  may  be  that  I  am  in  error. 

2012.  You  perhaps  have  not  been  on  the  watch  com- 
mittee ? — I  have  not. 

2013.  You  are  not  in  the  town  council  ? — No. 

2014.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  local  police 
are  not  called  upon  now  to  make  returns  of  the  number 
of  prostitutes  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are. 

2015.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  they  ever 
were  ? — I  do  not  think  they  have  been. 

2016.  Then  no  change  in  that  respect  so  far  as  you 
know  has  taken  place  vnthin  the  last  few  years  ? — So 
far  as  I  know. 

2017.  I  understand  from  your  evidence  that  you 
think  by  means  of  the  repressive  action  on  the  common 
women  a  very  large  amount  of  benefit  might  accrue  to 
the  public  ? — I  believe  that  provocation  to  crime  being 
Avithdrawn  from  our  streets  would  be  a  very  great 
benefit  which  does  not  exist  now. 

2018.  You  do  not  think  it  exists  at  present  under 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? — Certainly  not. 

2019.  But  you  think  that  by  police  repression  you 
might  gain  a  large  amount  of  the  advantage  alleged  to 
attach  to  those  Acts  by  lessening  the  amount  of 
temptation  in  the  streets? — J  think  it  absolutely 
necessary  if  privileges  are  to  be  given  to  these  women 
that  they  should  be  repressed  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

2020.  With  regard  to  the  Act  itself  you  have 
expressed  a  very  strong  opinion  against  the  proceedings 
under  the  Act  being  originated  by  voluntary  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  women  ? — Yes. 

2021.  I  suppose  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  voluntary 
submission  is  very  often  not  voluntary  ? — At  all  events 
there  is  a  chance  of  its  not  being  understood,  it  may  be 
under  intimidation,  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  so, 
but  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  being  under  intimidation  or 
false  representation  or  some  kind  of  misunderstanding. 

2022.  At  all  events  you  rather  object,  as  a  magistrate, 
that  the  Acts  should  originate  in  any  case  in  voluntary 
submission  ? — I  would  not  permit  it. 

2023.  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  Act  of  1864 
the  information  of  the  police,  which  is  the  other  mode 
of  action  in  the  matter,  included  the  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  police  giving  information  that  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  woman  was  suffering  under  a  con- 
tagious disease  ? — I  know  it  was  so. 

2024.  And  that  Act  of  1866  modified  the  Act  of 
1864  ?— I  know. 

2025.  You  know  the  information  is  of  a  very  general 


character,  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  she  is  a  prosti-  FOURTH 
tute  ?— Yes.  DAY. 

2026.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  that  alteration.   

Do  you  think  any  advantage  would  be  gained  by  re-  ^'  -^"^ 
stricting  the  information  of  the  police  as  the  first  means   jg  jg^j 

of  originating  proceedings  befoi'e  a  magistrate  to  an     .  '.  

information  on  oath  to  the  effect  that  the  police  had 

reason  to  believe  that  the  woman  was  siifFering  from 
a  contagious  disease  ? — I  think  that  the  general  charge 
of  prostitution  should  be  made  the  basis  of  ]3enal  action. 

2027.  Then  so  far  as  the  putting  in  motion,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Act  of  1866,  you  do  not  object  to  that 
with  regard  to  the  information  of  police  which  has 
reference  generally  to  the  woman  being  a  known  pro- 
stitute ? — I  do  not  object  to  that  at  all. 

2028.  But  you  think,  after  the  Act  has  been  put  in 
operation  by  the  information  of  that  general  character, 
then  there  should  be  a  certain  care  taken  in  fact  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  ? — Distinctly ;  after  the 
Act  has  been  put  in  formal  force  by  a  competent 
authority. 

2029.  Then  in  the  opinion  you  expressed  with  re- 
gard to  the  extension  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
to  the  population  generally,  I  understand  j^ou  not  to 
mean  that  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  as  now  existing 
should  be  extended  to  the  population  generally  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  wrong  that  they  should  be  extended 
in  their  present  state.  Without  repression  you  are 
making  the  prostitute  class  a  favoured  and  petted  class, 
which  is  liable  to  be  a  source  of  temptation  to  persons 
of  low  character  and  low  conduct  of  life. 

2030.  Then  what  I  understand  is  that  yon  would 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  certain  Acts  for  the  repression 
of  this  disease  should  be  extended  throughout  the 
kingdom,  but  of  a  very  different  character  from  the 
present  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
is  enough,  to  repress  the  disease,  and  not  to  repress 
the  immorality. 

2031.  Then  you  would  rather  deal  with  it  in  a  penal 
manner  ? — I  would  deal  with  it  under  penal  repression. 
As  a  penal  measure,  not  merely  as  a  prophylactic,  a 
preservative,  a  corrective. 

2032.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  as  they  are  partially  applied  to  pailicu- 
lar  districts,  I  suppose  you  would  be  of  opinion  that 
women  might  be  driven  from  those  districts  by  the 
operation  of  these  Acts  ? — I  believe  that  there  are  some 
who  are  driven  away,  according  to  the  timidity  of  the 
subjects  themselves,  according  to  their  own  choice. 
They  leave  one  district  under  surveillance  and  come 
again  to  others  where  they  are  not  under  su?'- 
veil lance.  The  towns  now  under  the  operation  of 
the  Acts  may  be  regarded  as  a  garden,  and  perhaps  the 
weeds  are  pitched  over  into  your  ne'ghbour's  garden. 

2033.  Would  you  say  those  weeds  which  are  pitched 
over  are  the  worst  and  most  diseased  weeds  ? — I  think 
of  either  class,  it  must  depend  on  the  hardihood  of  the 
women  whether  they  prefer  to  be  under  surveillance 
or  to  roam  at  large. 

2034.  But  have  you  any  means  of  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  wliether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  brought  on  women  at  Devon- 
port,  the  very  lowest  and  worst  class  of  women  are 
those  most  impatient  of  such  surveillance,  and  so  go  to 
other  towns  ? — I  have  no  means  of  forming  a  judgment 
as  to  the  class.  I  do  not  think  there  are  data  to 
warrant  an  opinion. 

2035.  But  we  have  been  informed  that  a  very  large 
diminution  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  prostitutes 
in  Devonport,  and  that  of  the  large  number  of  those 
registered  prostitutes  in  Devonport  who  do  so  leave, 
either  by  going  to  other  towns  or  otherwise,  a  very 
large  portion  are  reformed  and  cease  to  be  prostitutes. 
What  is  your  judgment  about  that  ? — While  they  are 
in  hospital,  they  may  give  evidence  of  improvement, 
and  even  moral  improvement,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  reliance  to  be  placed  on  their  permanent  im- 
provement. I  believe  in  a  small  per-centage  ;  I  am  not 
supposing  that  there  has  been  a  misstatement,  but 
hasty  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  condition  in 
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FOURTH     which  they  leave  the  hospitals,  but  their  improvement 
DAY.        is  not  permanent. 

  2036.  We  have  been  told  by  Inspector  Anniss  that  a 

Di:  F.  How.    considerable  proportion  of  those  who  leave  the  neigh- 
q  T.n  ift-1     bourhood  are  reformed  characters.    Ilave  you  any 
J_Z__  ■    knowledge  of  the  subsequent  career  of  people  who 
]pave?— 5say  that  is  a  hasty  conclusion.    I  have  no 
evidence  of  it. 

2037.  In  regard  to  the  moral  effect  of  these  Acts  in 
reducing  prostitution,  a  very  important  matter  has 
reference  to  the  question  whether  clandestine  prosti- 
tution has  increased  or  not,  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
have  the  benefit  of  your  experience  whether,  since, 
the  Acts  came  into  operation,  you  think  clandes- 
tine prostitution  has  increased  ? — I  think  that  the 
diminished  number  of  prostitutes  on  the  register  may 
arise  from  the  fact  that  many  prostitutes  evade  the 
Act  now,  and  therefore  it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
actino-  clandestinely,  but  I  take  it  that  is  not  the  class  of 
clandestine  criminals  to  whom  special  reference  is 
made.  It  is  rather  a  class  perhaps,  servant-girls, 
married  women,  and  others  who  never  were  avowed 
prostitutes.  I  have  no  belief  that  that  class  of 
clandestine  prostitution  has  increased.  On  the  con- 
trary, for  the  reasons  I  gave  before,  I  believe  it  is 
likely  to  have  diminished,  the  fear  being  in  the  minds 
of  persons  so  disposed,  that  they  would  be  informed 
against  by  the  policeman. 

2038.  But  do  you  think  it  would,  in  your  opinion 
also,  be  justified  by  this  consideration,  that  a  man 
miglit  be  induced  to  go  with  a  girl  of  that  character, 
under  circumstances  where  the  Act  was  not  in  opera- 
tion, on  account  of  its  greater  safety,  whereas  now  he 
may  go  with  the  women  under  the  Act,  because  they 
have  a  certain  guarantee  of  freedom  from  disease  ? — It 
miglit  be  so,  but  I  believe  the  class  of  those  who  would 
subject  themselves  clandestinely  is  likely  to  be  dimi- 
nished from  the  causes  I  have  stated,  the  chance  of 
tlieir  being  detected  in  the  crime. 

2039.  Then  must  I  understand  that  with  regard  to 
the  women  not  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police, 
you  think  there  is  a  large  amount  of  what  you  call 
clandestine  prostitution,  that  is,  prostitution  of  women 
who  are  not  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police  ? — 1 
presume  there  are  people  practising  crime  slyly. 
I  do  not  think  it  has  increased  in  consequence  of 
this.  On  the  contrary  my  belief  is  that  it  has  been 
diminished. 

2040.  You  think  that  prostitution  other  than  that 
of  women  under  the  Act  has  been  diminished  ? — I  think 
so. 

2041.  Because  I  have  here  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  from  the  surgeons  in  charge  of  the  lock 
Avard  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  Devonport,  of  which 
you  were  one.  I  see  your  name  is  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  and  I  ol)serve  in  this  letter  this  passage  occurs  : — 
"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  clandestine  prostitution 
"  prevails  in  oar  opinion  to  a  greater  extcuit  than  ever  ?" 
• — -My  attention  has  l^eeu  directed  to  that,  and  I  now 
dennir  to  its  cori'ectness.  I  do  not  wish  to  qualify  my 
present  apparently  altered  views,  they  are  not  altered. 
I  was  not  a  cordial  supporter  of  that,  it  escaped  my 
notice  at  the  time. 

2042.  With  regard  to  that  passage  in  connection 
with  the  passage  there  is  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Sloggett's 
evidence  before  the  Committee,  I  presume  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  answer  107  he  states  his  opinion  that 
"  the  amount  of  vice  in  our  town  has  very  materially 
"  diminish 'd,  and  that  he  has  strong  proofs  of  that,  for 
"  that  clandestine  jjrostitution  has  certainly  very  mate- 
"  rially  diminished,"  and  then  the  medical  officers  stated 
that  they  did  not  agree  with  that  because  they  supijosed 
clandestine  prostitution  prevails  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  ;  but  the  other  point  in  Mr.  Sloggett's  evidence  is 
his  opinion  that  the  amount  of  vice  in  your  town  is  very 
materially  diminished.  Can  you  agree  in  that  opinion  ? 
— I  do  believe  that  on  the  whole  it  has  had  a  tendency 
to  diminish  vice. 

2043.  Are  you  or  not  prepared  to  think  that  al- 
though there  is  a  small  number  of  women,  men  go  with 
them  more  frequently  than  was  formerly  known  ?-— 


My  answer  musu  still  be  cpialified.  I  am  speaking 
now  rather  of  the  women.  Certain  persons  were  in- 
sensibly led  to  crime,  perhaps  without  meaning  it,  slily 
and  insensibly  getting  worse  and  worse.  I  believe 
that  tendency  is  checked  by  the  fear  of  being  found 
out ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  indulgence  in  crime 
on  the  part  of  men  is  at  all  lessened.  In  the  women 
I  believe  it  has  been  lessened. 

2044.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  you  think 
fornication  has  been  lessened  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has. 

2045.  With  regard  to  repressive  measures,  which 
you  have  given  as  the  advantage  of  the  French  system, 
you  are  quite  aware  that  in  France  they  do  adopt 
measures  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  clandestine 
prostitution  ?  —  I  know  that  women  are  continually 
being  brought  up  by  the  police. 

2046.  You  know  that  women,  in  addition  to  the 
restrictions  you  have  alluded  to,  are  foi'bidden  to  fre- 
quent public  establishments  or  private  houses  where 
clandestine  prostitution  might  be  facilitated  ? — I  know 
that. 

2047.  And  in  fact  they  are  not  allowed  to  icside  in 
furnished  lodgings  at  all  without  a  permit.  Do  you 
think  that  that  repression  has  had  the  effect  intended 
of  repressing  clandestine  prostitution  ? — I  thiidi  that 
in  proportion  as  you  lessen  the  provocatives  to  crime, 
the  temptation  being  absent  lessens  the  probability  of 
that  crime  being  committed,  and  there  should  be 
restraint  placed  on  those  public  women.  On  the  whole, 
it  has  lessened  the  gross  amount  of  crime. 

2048.  That  is,  if  you  make  crime  difhcult  it  is 
less  likely  to  occur  than  if  you  make  it  easy  ? — ^A  dis- 
position to  indulge  very  frequently  is  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  provocation  or  temptation  given  to  the 
man. 

2049.  I  have  before  me  an  article  published  in  the 
Westminster  Review,  I  believe  written  by  Dr.  Chapman, 
in  which  it  is  stated  positively  that  the  number  of  clan- 
destine prostitutes  in  Paris  is  steadily  and  enoi-mously 
increasing,  and  under  the  regulation  of  the  police ; 
perhaps  you  cannot  give  an  opinion  ? — I  cannot  fancy 
this,  or  how  persons  can  arrive  at  any  such  conclusion, 
it  is  altogether  beyond  the  ken  of  those  who  presume 
to  know. 

2050.  I  have  before  me  the  statistics  to  this  effect 
that  in  1820  when  the  population  of  Paris  was  713,766 
the  number  of  registered  prostitutes  was  2,746,  then 
the  present  population  is  1,825,000,  and  if  the  number 
of  registered  prostitutes  has  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  population  there  woidd  be  about  7,000  now  in  Paris 
instead  of  the  actual  number  of  prostitutes  legistered. 
Do  you  think  that  at  all  events  the  difference  is  made 
up  by  clandestine  prostitution?  —  I  do  not  think  it 
proves  it. 

2051.  Now  with  regard  to  the  funds  of  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital,  will  you  tell  the  Commission  where 
they  are  derived  from  ? — Those  funds  are  derived  from 
grants  made  by  the  Admiralty. 

2052.  Entirely  ?— And  by  appropriating  some  dis- 
pensaiy  funds  which  had  been  contributed  by  the  I'esi- 
dent  inhabitants,  and  long  kept  in  reserve  ;  but  I  believe 
I  am  I'ight  in  stating  that  the  lock  side  of  the  hospital 
was  built  on  a  separate  account.  First  of  all  the  hos- 
pital was  built  on  a  small  scale  and  the  entire  amount 
in  hand  was  expended  on  the  lock  in  common  with 
the  civil  side,  and  I  believe  the  Admiralty  made  a 
specific  grant  towards  the  expense  of  the  entire  building, 
subsequently  a  very  considerable  enlargement  was  made 
on  the  lock  side  only,  and  by  far  the  largest  amount  of 
the  entire  sum  expended  was  under  a  direct  vote  of 
the  Admiralty,  who  sujiplied  the  funds  for  completing 
that  portion  of  the  building. 

2053.  Under  the  parliamentary  estimates  ? — Under 
the  estimates. 

2054.  In  the  first  instance  was  there  not  a  sub- 
scription raised  in  Devonport  for  the  establishment  of  a 
hopital  of  this  kind  ? — Not  for  the  lock  hospital. 

2055.  But  for  the  general  hospital  ? — I  have  said  so. 

2056.  And  then  having  got  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  fund  you  applied  to  the  Admiralty,  and  they  made 
a  grant  of   certain  sum  ? — That  is  it. 
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2057.  Have  you  any  subscriptions  at  all  in  Devon- 
rt,  local  subscriptions,  to  maintain  the  hospital  ? — 
es,  there  are  subscriptions,  to  what  extent  I  can  tell 
n.    The  precise  amount  during  the  past  year  was 

the  general  hospital  l,2oOZ.  I5.  5d. 

2058.  Subscriptions  ? — Subscriptions  and  donations. 

2059.  Tlien,  in  addition,  there  is  the  grant  from  the 
dmiralty  ? — So  much  per  bed. 

2060.  Then  in  fact  if  a  small  number  of  beds  are 
cupied  the  committee  get  a  smaller  amount,  and  if  a 
■ge  number  are  occupied  they  get  a  larger  amount 
anted  from  the  Admiralty  ? — That  is  so,  but  not 
solutely  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  beds, 
cause  the  Admiralty  pay  for  a  certain  larger  number 
lether  full  or  empty. 

2061.  So  you  are  sure  of  a  certain  income  ?— "We 
e  sure  of  a  certain  income,  but  in  the  event  of  the 
imber  of  beds  filled  not  amounting  to  a  given  number 
e  Admiralty  makes  up  the  amount  at  a  diminished 
te  for  the  difference  between  the  full  and  the  empty 
ds. 

2062.  Now  with  regard  to  the  new  lock  building, 
i  the  Admiralty  furnish  the  whole  of  the  money  for 
e  erection  of  that  wing  ? — I  believe  entirely. 

2063.  You  did  not  borrow  any  money  at  all  ? — 
o. 

2064.  And  yoxi  have  no  interest  to  pay  in  any  way 
V  that  extension  ? — No. 

2065.  Do  you  consider  that  was  a  larger  building 
an  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  hospital  ? — 
always  thought  that  the  spending  of  so  much  money 
gilt  to  result  in  a  very  marked  diminution  of  disease, 
d  that  the  time  must  soon  arrive  when  the  beds  could 
ircely  have  been  filled,  or  otherwise  the  money  was 
ing  thrown  away,  and  so  it  proved. 

2066.  That  has  proved  so,  has  it ;  you  have  a  less 
imber  of  cases  in  the  hospital  now,  and  therefore 
ore  room  than  you  require  ? — More  room. 

2067.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  have  had  a 
imber  of  cases  sent  to  the  hospital  hardly  suitable  to 

sent  to  the  lock  side  of  the  hospital  ? — -Well,  in  one 
the  publications,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  one  to 
liich  you  referred,  Ave,  the  conjoined  medical  men, 
ite  that  in  our  opinion  a  large  number  of  cases 
-I  think  88  within  a  short  period — -were  in  our 
(inion  improperly  sent,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
em  were  sent  out  again  in  a  very  few  days. 

2068.  Then  I  suppose  I  must  take  yoxir  answer  to 
pport  this  statement  I  have  before  me  in  the  pam- 
ilet  addressed  to  the  Admiralty,  tliat  at  the  time  when 
ere  Avere  so  many  cases  it  was  in  consequence  of  in- 
uding  cases  of  chronic  uterine  discharge  which  Avere 
most  incurable,  and  for  the  most  part  harmless  to  the 
ale  population,  but  Avhich  Avere  kept  in  the  hospital 
r  a  A-ery  long  period  ;  that  I  think  Avas  afterwards 
rrected  ? — That  does  not  refer  to  the  period  of  which 
)u  are  speaking  Avhen  the  hospital  was  fully  supplied 
ith  patients.  That  refers  to  the  period  of  our  treat- 
ent.  An  attempt  Avas  made  to  cure  a  A'ery  large 
imber  of  cases  Avhich  subsequent  experience  shoAved 
ere  either  harmless  or  for  the  most  part  incurable, 
hat  Avas  at  a  very  early  period.  The  other  period  to 
hich  I  referred  Avas  Avhen  the  hospital  was  full  Ave 
ok  upon  ourselves  to  send  out  after  a  very  fcAV  days 
itention  a  rather  considerable  number  of  cases  which 
B  thought  might  possibly  have  not  been  sent  there 

all. 

2069.  Does  that  ansAver  Avliich  you  have  just  giA'en 
infirm  this  statement  in  the  pamphlet,  "  This  diminu- 
tion has  been  further  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  gonorrhoea  lately  sent  in 
for  treatment  are  of  a  very  trivial  character,  and  in 
many  cases  we  haA^e  been  able  to  discoA^er  no  traces 
whatever  of  contagious  disease  ?"  —  That  is  sub- 
antially  true. 

2070.  I  will  give  you  another  passage,  in  which  the 
irgeon  of  the  hospital  states  that  many  of  the  cases 
nt  in  by  the  visiting  surgeon  were  not  affected  on 
Imission  with  the  contagious  diseases  within  the 
eaning  of  the  Act,  and  were  therefore  detained  for  a 
lort  time  only  to  verify  the  correctoess  of  ouv 
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opinion  ;  is  that  substantially  correct  ? — That  is  sub  •  FO  URTII 
stantially  correct.  DAY. 

2071.  Then  there  is  another  passage  in  which  you  ; 
state  Avitli  reference  to  the  cases  sent  in  to  the  hospital,  r.lr^uw 
"  Some  of  them  haA^e  been  purposely  kept  a  fev/ days    jg  j^n  ly;] 

"  Avithout  specific  treatment,  and  still  found  after  

"  repeated  examination   perfectly  free  from  disease. 

"  These  facts  have  been  communicated  from  time  to 
"  time  to  the  visiting  surgeon,  and  some  of  the  cases 
"  he  has  been  called  in  to  examine  for  himself;"  is 
that  substantially  true  ? — It  is  true.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  they  are  matters  of  professional  judgment.  His 
judgment  led  him  to  act  in  one  AA^ay,  ours  led  us,  four 
together,  to  decide  in  another  Avay  with  regard  to  the 
same  identical  cases.    Doctors  differ. 

2072.  (Chairman.)   Who  Avas  visiting  surgeon  at 
that  time  ? — He  is  mentioned  by  name,  Mr.  Sloggett. 

2073.  (Mr.  Rt/lands.)  With  regard  to  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  hospital,  you  state  that,  in  your  opinion,  cer- 
tain moral  improvements  had  occurred  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  women  during  iheir  stay  in  the  hos- 
pital. I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  ? — I  think 
so. 

2074.  Are  you  at  all  aware  what  influence  is  pro- 
duced on  the  Avomen  of  that  character  in  gaols,  where 
they  are  sent  for  temporary  periods  as  vagrants  ? — I  am 
not  sure  that  they  are  permanently  improved,  but  there 
is  this  difference,  that  althougli  in  a  certain  sense  a 
hospital  prison,  the  general  aspect  of  the  place  is  very 
good  and  nice,  and  I  think  this  cannot  be  Avithout  its 
bright  effect  on  the  Avomen.  As  I  have  said  before,  the 
habits  of  order  and  regularity,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
comforts  of  good  living  and  absence  of  strong  drink,  all 
materially,  though  temporarily,  improA'e  the  Avomen. 

2075.  Yet  still,  I  suppose,  you  would  consider  that 
a  Avoman  sent  to  prison  would  be  likely  to  be  brought 
under  certain  moral  influences  calculated  to  induce 
her  to  withdraAV  from  the  mode  of  life  ? — I  presume  so, 

2076.  And  that  penal  arrangements  might  have 
equal  moral  effects  Avith  the  influences  brought  to  bear 
in  the  hospitals  ? — They  would  have  the  same  eftect. 

2077.  W^ith  regard  to  the  questions  I  liaA^e  just 
asked  you,  with  respect  to  gonorrhaja,  I  jJiesunie  I  may 
gather  from  your  answers  that  you  would  not  think  it 
desirable  that  gonorrhoea  should  be  brought  under 
the  action  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  at  all  ? — It 
Avould  make  the  Act  very  much  more  easy  to  work  if 
gonorrhoea  were  excluded  altogether. 

2078.  So  that  you  think  it  AVorJd  be  an  improA'C- 
ment  in  the  Act  if  disease  of  this  character  were  not 
included  under  its  operations  ? — It  might  be  worked 
Avith  less  uncertainty  than  it  is  now.  1  have  no  strong 
opinion  that  it  should  be  entirely  excluded,  but  it  cer- 
tainly Avould  remove  one  element  of  trouble  and 
uncertainty. 

2079.  I  suppose  the  uncertainty  is  rather  consider- 
able, is  it  not  ? — There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion, 
and  I  think  long  continued  experience  in  Avatching  a 
particular  class  of  symptoms  Avould  give  one  great  ex- 
perience, and  an  insight  into  Avhat  iy  really  dangerous 
and  what  not ;  but  I  must  admit  t  here  is  A'ery  great 
difficulty  in  deciding  absolutely. 

2080.  ( Chairman.)  What  is  the  difficulty  as  to  the 
character  of  the  discharge.  I  take  it  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  come  into  the  hospital  with  dis- 
charges ? — We  find  that  certain  of  these  discharges  are 
not  amenable  to  treatment ;  chronic  discharges,  not 
specific  in  their  character,  are  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
dangerous  ;  but  the  shades  between  that  class  and  those 
which  are  actually  dangerous  are  so  slight  and  imper- 
ceptible as  to  cause  it  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  say 
Avhere  the  dangerous  class  begins  and  Avhere  the  inno- 
cuous class  ends. 

2081.  Do  you  mean  discharges  resembling  gonorrhoea 
and  having  no  connexion  with  it  ? — Yes. 

2082.  (Mr.  Rylands.)  I  presume  cases  of  the  cha- 
racter, which  you  have  been  speaking  of,  would  not  be 
treated  under  the  French  system  as  contagious  diseases  ? 
— I  found  when  I  went  as  a  professional  man  into 
the  wards  of  St.  Lazare  and  also  into  the  AA^ards  of 
Lourcjne,  a  voluntary  hospital  at  Paris^  tjiat  they  were 
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FOUETH     accustomed  to  send  out  women  whom  we  at  that  time 
DAY.        should  have  kept  iu  as  dangerous.    They  had  made 

 •        up  theh-  minds  that  the  particular  class,  a  very  large  class, 

Dr.  F.  Row.    too^  ^as  not  dangerous,  and  I  believe  that  the  length 

  of  the  detention  of  women  in  the  Albert  Hospital 

19  Jan.  1871.  materially  affected  by  that  experience  which  I 

acquired  in  Paris.  We  kept  them  in  a  certain  time 
previously  to  that  visit.  After  that  we  sent  them  out 
sooner,  and  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the 
average  number  of  days  during  which  women  were 
detained.  It  had  an  influence  also  upon  the  filling 
of  the  wards  at  the  hospital  ;  if  we  had  con- 
tinued to  retain  all  that  class  which  we  did  at  one 
time  retain,  the  empty  beds  Avould  not  have  been  so 
numerous  as  they  were. 

2083.  {Mr.  Applegarth.)  I  propose  to  ask  you  with 
reference  to  the  case  you  mentioned  of  the  girl  who 
sought  employment  at  the  dockyard.  I  miderstood  you 
to  say  that  she  was  a  girl  applying  for  employment  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  the 
policemen  entrusted  with  carrying  out  these  Acts  were 
instructed  to  make  inquiries  into  her  character  ? — I 
believe  that  to  have  been  so. 

2084.  Do  you  consider  it  an  act  of  propriety  to  dele- 
gate to  men  who  have  in  charge  the  carrying  out  of 
these  Acts,  supposed  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most  filthy 
of  our  vices,  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  a  girl 
simply  applying  for  work  ? — I  have  no  proof  that  the 
individual  men  who  arc  told  off  for  the  working  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  were  the  identical  men  who 
made  that  inquiry  ;  but  the  presumption  was  so  iu  the 
minds  of  the  friends.  They  were  at  all  events  the  same 
class  of  men,  the  metropolitan  police,  though  I  had  no 
means  of  knowing  who  were  the  identical  ones. 

2085.  You  have  two  classes  of  police,  one  under  the 
control  of  the  local  authorities,  while  the  others  are  the 
metropolitan  police,  who  are  instructed  to  carry  out 
these  Acts.  I  presume  you  have  no  others  ? — ]So 
others. 

2086.  Can  you  tell  with  certainty  whether  or  not  it 
was  a  member  of  the  local  police  ? — It  certainly  was 
not. 

2087.  Then  if  it  was  a  policeman  at  all,  it  must  hav(> 
been  one  of  those  entrusted  with  carrying  out  these 
Acts  ? — Not  necessarily  so.  I  am  told,  and  believe  it 
to  be  so,  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  the  metropo- 
litan jjolice  told  off  by  the  chief  of  the  police  for  the 
specific  work  ;  and  therefore  those  who  carry  out  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  are  metropolitan  police,  yet 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  one  of  that  class  who  was 
entrusted  with  this  case. 

2088.  I  luiderstood  you  to  say  that  there  were  only 
two  classes  of  policemen  ;  one  under  the  control  of  the 
local  authorities,  the  other  the  metropolitan  police  en- 
trusted with  the  carrying  out  of  this  Act  ? — One  of  the 
classes,  however,  being  subdivided. 

2089.  Do  not  you  think  in  matters  of  this  kind  it  is 
imperative,  for  the  sake  of  the  character  of  our  work- 
people, that  any  inquiry  respecting  the  character  of 
those  seeking  work  at  the  dockyard  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  carrying  out  of  this  Act  ? — I 
thought  it  was  sufficient  ground  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  person  who  made  that  complaint. 

2090.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  family  of  this  girl  ? — I  know  them  well. 

2091.  I  understood  that  you  have  very  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  or  statistics  that  have 
been  compiled  by  those  who  carry  out  the  Acts  in 
Devonport  with  reference  to  the  number  of  prostitutes  ? 
— I  have  serious  misgivings  as  to  their  correctness. 

2092.  Now,  the  impression  that  I  had  personally 
from  the  evidence  of  Inspector  Anniss  was,  that  the 
standard  of  morality  in  Devonport  was  so  much  higher 
than  in  other  places  in  England  that  it  was  a  very 
desirable  place  to  live  in.  You,  I  presume,  do  not 
entertain  that  opinion  ? — It  is  like  other  large  seaport 
towns. 

2093.  We  were  told  that  solicitation  did  not  exist  as 
before  ? — I  saw  it  in  print  the  first  time  I  was  made 
aware  ot  it. 

2094.  I  am  informed  by  friends  down  there  that 


solicitation  in  one  form  or  other,  and  the  attractive 
appearance  of  the  girls,  is  as  much  a  temptation  now  as 
the  broad  and  coarse  solicitation  of  former  years.  Do 
you  agree  with  that  opinion  ? — I  do.  The  improved 
appearance  of  the  girls  I  take  to  be  more  attractive 
than  the  degraded  state  in  which  they  exposed  them- 
selves before. 

2095.  Have  you  any  experience  whicli  enables  you 
to  tell  the  Commissioners  whether  the  youths  residing 
in  Devonport,  Plymouth,  and  Stouehouse  frequent  these 
girls  more ;  that  is,  respectable  youths,  on  account  of 
feeling  morally  certain  that  they  will  not  contract  the 
disease,  the  females  being  protected  by  this  Act  ? — I 
have  no  data  to  guide  me,  but  I  have  a  general  loose 
impression  that  that  crime  is  not  attended  by  the  same 
risk  as  before.  I  heard  Devonport — ^jocosely,  I  sup- 
pose— declared  to  be  a  venereal  Elysium  on  account  of 
the  immunity  from  disease,  and  the  generally  prevalent 
feeling  that  crime  may  be  indulged  in  there  without 
the  I'isk  which  previously  existed. 

2096.  Do  you  think  that  men  come  from  a  distance 
to  Devonport  and  Plymouth  for  immoral  purposes 
under  the  idea  that  they  will  not  catch  the  disease  ? — I 
have  no  proof  of  it,  but  I  think  it  possible. 

2097.  You  have  heard  it,  I  presume  ? — It  has  been 
suggested. 

2098.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  would  extend 
the  Acts  to  the  civil  population  ? — I  would,  combined 
with  repression  ;  not  in  its  present  form. 

2099.  I  assume  that  you  would  not  object  to  the 
examination  of  men  as  well  as  women  ?  —  I  think  it 
should  be  made  part  of  the  penal  system ;  notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out  already  stated, 
that  anybody  proved  to  have  communicated  the  disease 
should  be  regarded  as  a  misdemeanant. 

2100.  Can  you  see  any  difficulty  in  so  registering 
brothels  or  keeping  a  record  of  them,  or  insisting  on  a 
record  being  kept  of  them,  and  of  those  who  visit  them, 
whether  soldiers,  sailors,  or  civilians  ? — I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  it  would  be  considered  as  infringing  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  There  is  no  other  question 
that  I  can  see. 

2101.  But  if  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  en- 
forcing an  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  girls  are 
supposed  to  be  kej^t  from  contracting  and  communi- 
cating disease,  is  there  iinything  moi'e  unreasonable  in 
applying  the  same  Acts  to  men  ? — I  think  there  is, 
inasmuch  as  the  women  make  it  the  settled  purpose  of 
their  life. 

2102.  With  regard  to  voluntary  submissions  as  they 
are  called,  did  you  ever  hear  of  au  instance  where 
Inspector  Auniss,  or  anybody  else,  put  pressure  on  the 
women  to  induce  them  to  sign  ? — I  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  pressure,  but  the  women  when  before  the 
magistrates,  and  at  other  times,  have  generally  alleged 
that  they  did  not  understand  what  they  were  signing. 

2103.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  tlie 
women  have  been  required  to  sign  or  re-sign  a  volun- 
tary submission  before  leaving  the  hospital  ? — At  one 
time  I  am  told,  although  I  have  only  learnt  it  since 
my  services  were  not  required,  it  was  the  constant 
practice  before  a  woman  left  the  hospital  that  the  police 
would  represent  to  her  "  Now  you  are  going  to  leave," 
and  request  her  in  fact  to  sign  a  voluntary  submission 
before  leaving  the  hospital.  I  think  it  wi'ong  to  have 
done  so. 

2104.  I  find  that  the  32nd  section  of  the  Act  of  1866 
says,  that  if  the  sui'geon  certifies  that  the  woman  is 
free  from  disease  she  is  not  requii-ed  to  sign  any  furtlin 
submission  ? — It  has  been  done  then  in  violation  of 
that  clause. 

2105.  {Sir  W.  James.)  You  speak,  I  think,  more 
particularly  of  Devonport  ? — Devonport. 

2106.  The  purport  of  your  observations  extend 
equally  to  Plymouth  or  Stouehouse,  or  more  particu- 
larly to  Devonport  alone  ? — I  regard  the  entire  district. 
My  knowledge  extends  over  the  whole  district. 

2107.  The  brawling  cases  of  Avhich  you  speak, 
would  those  be  brought  before  you  in  your  cajiacity  as 
magisti'ate  for  Devonport,  or  would  you  be  acting  for 
the  three  towns  ? — I  act  as  magistrate  only  for  Devon- 
port.   I  give  only  the  data  reftrring  to  Plymouth,  but 
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the  data  referring  to  Devouport  are  precisely  corres- 
ponding in  cliaracter. 

2108.  Those  data  are  yonr  principal  grounds,  I  think, 
for  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  of  the 
policemen  ? — With  regard  to  the  diminished  numbers 
I  could  only  account  for  the  diminished  numbers  by 
presuming  that  the  prostitutes  had  proportionately 
become  disorderly. 

2109.  I  happen  to  have  in  my  hand  a  paper  that  has 
been  given  to  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Sloggett,  who,  I 
believe,  was  a  colleague  of  yours  at  one  time  ? — He 
was  the  Government  officer.  We  were  the  honorary 
and  unpaid  staff  of  the  hospital  for  the  number  of  years 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

2110.  He  refers  in  this  paper  to  a  statement  of 
Inspector  Anniss,  assistant  commissioner  of  police,  in 
Avhich  Mr.  Anniss  remarks,  "  this  shows  clearly,  while 
"  public  houses  and  beer  houses,  &c.  have  largely  in- 
"  creased,  the  brothels  have  diminished  at  all  stations." 
Do  not  you  think  the  number  of  beer  houses  being 
largely  increased,  and  perhaps  the  capital  that  had  for- 
merly been  pxrt  into  brothels  being  put  into  beer 
houses,  would  in  a  great  degree,  at  all  events,  account 
for  the  continuance  of  the  brawling  charges  ? — I  think 
it  might. 

2111.  Have  jon  any  reason  for  doubting  the  accuracy 
of  the  statements  of  the  police,  because  they  were  made 
before  us  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  and  the  police  ad- 
hered to  them  after  being  strongly  cross-questioned  ? — 
Icannot  account  for  the  alleged  rapid  diminution,  taking 
into  consideration  the  amount  of  crime  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the  street,  the  only 
change  I  see  is  in  the  improved  aspect  and  status  of 
the  prostitutes  themselves. 

2112.  It  would  not  have  escaped  your  observation,  I 
am  sure,  that  while  the  evidence  of  the  police  was 
strictly  confined  to  a  matter  of  fact,  yours  seems  to  be 
a  matter  merely  of  opinion? — Yes. 

2113.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  women  in  the 
Eoyal  Albert  Hospital,  do  I  understand  them  to  be 
cases  of  different  women  ?  When  you  speak  of  3,000 
having  passed  through,  do  you  mean  actually  3,000 
different  prostitutes,  or  many  women  appearing  several 
times  ? — It  is  open  to  correction  to  that  extent ;  I  give 
the  gTOSs  number  of  cases.  I  could  give  with  very 
little  trouble  the  number  who  have  been  there  the  first 
time.  The  second  and  third  times,  of  course,  would 
not  count  again,  but  I  give  the  number  of  cases,  not  of 
women. 

2114.  Your  opinion,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  woidd 
not  be  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  these  Acts,  but  rather 
their  amendment  in  certain  particulars,  and  their  ex- 
tension in  others  ? — I  believe  it  would  be  a  great 
calamity  to  repeal  them  entirely. 

2115.  And  that  opinion  of  yours  is  founded  not  only 
on  your  large  experience  of  Devouport  and  Plymouth, 
but  on  the  visit  to  Paris,  of  which  you  have  given  us 
interesting  details  ?  —  I  formed  that  opinion  after 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  system  adopted  in 
Paris,  and  I  hold  that  opinion  still. 

2116.  But  the  system  in  Paris,  instead  of  being  more 
gentle,  might  be  criticised  as  being  more  harsh  in  many 
particulars.  For  instance,  the  woman,  being  brought 
simply  before  a  police  officer,  is  allowed  no  appeal 
to  a  magistrate.  The  Prefect  of  Police,  I  take  it,  is 
hardly  an  officer  of  those  kind  and  benevolent  sympa- 
thies that  I  should  suppose  an  English  magistrate 
would  be  ? — The  prostitute  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act  is  a  greatly  privileged  person  as  compared 
with  the  prostitute  in  Paris. 

2117.  You  do  not  think  then  that  the  prostitutes 
under  this  Act  have  to  complain  of  any  unreasonable 
harshness  ? — I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  a 
favoured  class. 

2118.  Are  you  aware  that  your  opinion  of  clandes- 
tine prostitution  in  Paris  is  not  the  ordinary  opinion, 
which  is,  that  it  prevails  to  an  enormous  extent  in 
Paris,  and  that  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  wages 
of  the  young  women  in  Paris  are  generally  found  to  be, 
on  examination,  so  low  that  they  can  hardly,  in  many 
cases,  support  themselves,  and  it  is  a  very  general 


belief  that  they  eke  out  their  existence  by  clandestine  FOURTH 
prostitution.    Have  you  any  reason  for  contradicting  DAY. 

that  statement  ? — My  opinion,   arising  out  of  some   

knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  young  men  of  Paris,  ^- 
and  acquaintance  with  their  habits,  is,  that  it  is  not       j.^^^  ^g^^ 

properly  called  in  the  ordinary  sense  prostitution — even  

clandestine  prostitution — it  is  rather  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  women  are  kept  women  by  unmarried  men 
in  Paris.  That,  I  believe,  does  prevail  as  a  habit,  but 
in  that  case  they  are  not  classed  among  the  clandestine 
prostitxites,  as  we  style  them. 

2119.  You  admit,  then,  that  there  are  a  large  number 
of  young  kept  women  in  Paris  ? — I  think  so. 

2120.  (Z>?'.  WiUis.)  I  would  ask  whether  women  are 
often  sent  to  the  hospitals  suffering  from  constitutional 
syphilis  without  any  local  afiection  whatever  ? — 1  do 
not  think  they  are  sent  to  the  hospital  unless  for  some 
local  affection  ;  it  may  be  slight,  but  there  is  a  local 
affection  or  presumed  local  affection  of  the  genital 
organs  in  all  cases  before  they  are  sent  to  the  hospital. 
There  may  be  very  rare  exceptions. 

2121.  I  would  ask  also  your  opinion  whether  disease 
is  not  propagated  by  women  having  constitutional 
disease  and  no  local  affection,  except  perhaps  a  dis- 
charge ? — I  am  quite  sure  it  may  be  propagated  if  there 
is  proof  of  constitutional  syphilis. 

2122.  You  would  sepai'ate  those  who  have  con- 
stitutional syphilis  without  local  affection  ? — I  would 
not  send  a  woman  out  of  the  hospital  so  long  as  I  knew 
she  had  constitutional  syphilis,  whether  1  knew  there 
was  local  affection  of  the  genitals  or  not. 

2123.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  very  likely  that  many 
of  these  cases  which  are  called  gouorrhcea  are  cases 
of  constitutional  syphihs,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
separated  ? — It  is  possible ;  but  there  is,  after  all,  not- 
withstanding, this  difficulty,  when  one  has  seen  a  great 
number  of  cases  ;  there  are  cases  in  which  you  may 
have  affections,  discharges  of  the  genitals,  without  the 
possibility  of  presuming  that  constitutional  syphilis  was 
present. 

2124.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  according  to 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Act  the  women  are 
free  when  sent  from  the  hospital  ? — I  think  so. 

2125.  They  do  not  come  again  under  the  Act  unless 
when  found  following  the  same  calling  ? — Or,  as  was 
the  practice,  unless  they  have  been  importuned  or 
desired  by  the  police  to  make  a  voluntary  submission, 
which  I  regard  to  have  been  illegal. 

2126.  Of  course,  you  altogether  repudiate  the  idea 
that  you  in  any  way  assist  the  keeping  of  women 
healthy  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  ? — I  entirely 
repudiate  that  idea. 

2127.  You  have  only  one  object,  that  is  to  cure  the 
disease  ? — Yes. 

2128.  To  repeat  the  question  which  was  put  to  you 
before,  is  it  true  that  imder  the  old  voluntary  system, 
it  very  often  occurred  that  as  soon  as  a  ship  came 
into  port,  the  women  would  get  out  of  bed  and  dress 
and  pursue  their  calling  ? — It  would  happen  under  the 
excitement  of  the  Queen's  birthday  or  some  gala,  that 
the  hospital  would  be  almost  cleared,  cured  or  not  cured. 

2129.  Have  you  any  record  of  the  deaths  from 
syphilis  in  adults,  that  is,  what  we  call  syphilis  ? 
— No,  I  have  not.  I  believe  the  amount  of  mortality 
from  syphilis  is  very  small  indeed,  probably  it  would 
not  be  returned  under  that  name. 

2130.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  About  these  women 
leaving  the  hospital,  cured  or  not  cured,  when  a  ship 
came  into  port  or  a  regiment  marched  into  town  ;  is  it 
true  that  owing  to  the  pressure  exerted  on  them,  in  a 
great  respect,  by  brothel-house  keepers,  if  they  did  not 
obey  the  summons,  to  earn  money  when  they  could, 
they  were  often  thrust  from  the  houses  in  which  they 
lived  or  resorted  to  ? — I  have  never  hoard  that  stated. 
I  doubt  it. 

2131.  Ai-e  there  any  other  causes  of  improvement? 
Is  not  it  true  that  in  former  times  when  a  ship  arrived, 
there  were  no  means  for  a  man  to  get  away,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  lounge  about  the  town,  his  pay  not  being 
given  to  him  immediately,  and  then  he  got  into 
the  hands  of  these  public-house  keepers  ? — I  think 
the  Admiralty  has  been  most  active  in  improving 
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FOURTH     the  condition  of  the  seamen,  and  the  enforced  idleness 
DAY.        of  waiting  for  a  ship  to  be  paid  off,  and  so  on,  no  longer 

  prevails,  and  this  has  been  a  very  great  source  of 

Dr.  F.  How.    improvement  in  the  men. 

  2132.  It  has  tended  to  great  improvement  ?— Very 
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  great. 

2133.  Have  not  thft  railways,  which  give  such 
facilities  for  men  at  once  to  be  removed  from  town, 
tended  greatly  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  loafing 
about,  and  associating  with  the  lower  class  of  women  ? 
—Undoubtedly  they  have.  The  men  instead  of  waiting 
about  the  town  spending  their  money,  are  now  sent 
direct  to  their  families  from  the  ship. 

2134.  You  were  speaking  of  the  French  system,  is 
not  it  true  that  the  P'reuch  soldier  and  the  Belgian  are 
very  different  from  men  in  our  ser\  ice,  that  they  are 
fixed  in  capitals  for  a  long  time,  while  ours  are  sent 
from  one  part  of  tlie  world  to  the  other,  and  whereas 
the  Frenchman  can  live  with  a  prostitute  almost  as 
man  and  wife,  our  soldiers  are  obliged  to  pick  up 
v.'ith  acquaintances  wherever  they  go  ? — lam  not  aware 
of  the  regulations  which  prevail  with  regard  to  marriage 
in  the  French  army. 

2135.  No  ;  but  I  mean  lo  say  in  many  stations,  the 
French  soldiers  being  resident,  pick  up  Avith  women, 
and  they  live  together  virtually  as  man  and  wife,  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  woman  comes  and  sees  the  man 
when  she  can  ? — I  believe  the  adoption  of  grisettes  or 
kept  women  is  more  frequent  in  France  than  in  England. 

2136.  With  regard  to  lea\-ing  the  hospitals,  are  the 
women  ever  punished  for  wishing  to  leave  before  their 
time? — Those  wh  >  l  ive  been  refractory  have  been  for 
the  most  part  persons  disappointed  at  not  being  dis- 
charged at  the  time  they  thought  they  were  entitled 
to  be  discharged.  They  then,  on  having  it  communi- 
cated to  them  that  they  had  still  to  I'emain  for  another 
examination,  have  become  guilty  of  insubordination, 
which  has  necessitated  ])unishment. 

2137.  With  reg.ard  to  clandestine  prostitution  you 
cannot  give  any  precise  evidence  at  present  ? — I  cannot. 

2138.  [Mr.  Holmes.)  You  are  in  private  practice, 
of  course,  at  Plymouth  ? — Yes,  and  Devonport. 

2 1 39.  And  of  course  many  of  your  friends  are  also 
in  private  practice  in  Devonport  ? — My  friends  include 
all  the  medical  men  there. 

2140.  Then  if  there  were  any  large  body  of  what 
are  called  clandestine  prostitutes,  you  must  in  one  way 
or  the  other  hear  of  it,  either  from  them  or  the  men  they 
have  infected  ? — Yes,  we  should  be  conscious  of  it  in 
our  private  practice. 

214!.  Are  you  conscious  of  it  ? — I  am  not. 

2142.  That  is  of  itself  a  presumption  that  clandestine 
prostitution  does  not  exist  to  a  very  great  extent  ? — 
It  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  makes  me  think 
it  does  not  exist  to  any  great  extent,  not  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  it  did  formerly. 

2143.  So  far  you  believe  what  is  stated  by  the 
officers  of  the  metropolitan  police  ? — I  think  that  clan- 
destine prostitution  has  not  increased. 

2144.  Do  you  allow  that  they  give  accurately  the 
numbers  in  their  register  ? — I  do  not  know  what  their 
register  is,  or  what  their  numbers  are,  but  the  general 
impression  is,  that  they  begin  by  stating  too  large  a 
number,  from  possibly  having  included  the  whole  of 
the  members  of  Axmilies,  only  one  of  whom  may  have 
been  a  prostitute,  or  several  of  the  family. 

2145.  I  think  you  rather  misunderstand.  Do  you 
allow  the  persons  they  say  are  on  the  reo-ister  are  there  ^ 
—I  do. 

2146.  Do  you  allow  also  that  they  are  public  jiro- 
stitutes  ? — Yes. 

2147.  Because,  if  not,  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
proving  themselves  not  to  be  so  ? — Yes. 

2148.  Do  you  allow  that  the  metropolitan  police 
make  such  efforts  as  they  can  to  classify  all  the  public 
prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

2149.  Then  what  reason  have  you  for  thinking  any 
large  number  escape  ? — I  think  the  police  arrived 
at  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  C'arly  numbers,  for 
which  I  fear  there  were  insufficient  data. 

2150.  You  think  the  later  numbers  are  accurate  ? — I 
think  the  later  numbers  are  accurate,  but  that  perhaps 


some  now  are  eluding  altogether  the  police  vigilance 
2^rveiously  exercised  over  them. 

2151.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  the  number 
cannot  be  great,  or  else  you  or  your  friends  in  practice 
would  be  conscious  of  it  in  some  way  ? — Well,  there 
are  two  classes  of  clandestine,  or  what  I  have  regarded 
as  clandestine  prostitutes,  one  being  the  servant-girl 
class,  who  are  never  prostitutes.  It  is  that  class  I  refer 
to  as  not  increasing. 

2152.  Have  you  ever  heard  from  any  practitioner  in 
Plymouth  or  Devonport  of  any  large  number  of  women 
coming  to  him  with  disease  ? — No. 

2153.  Because  of  course  they  must  go  somewhere 
for  treatment  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I  find  those  who 
practise  over  the  counter  as  druggists  complain  they 
have  not  nearly  the  number  they  had  formerly,  that 
their  practice  in  fact  has  been  curtailed. 

2154.  Which  would  give  an  idea  that  the  greater 
number  of  prostitutes  at  any  rate  are  brought  under  the 
Act  ? — I  think  so. 

2155.  You  think  they  are  ? — I  think  they  are  at 
present. 

2156.  You  think  then  that  the  later  statistics  of  the 
police  are  to  be  relied  on  ? — So  many  elude  them,  but 
in  the  main  I  think  their  diminished  numbers  now 
are  more  accurate  than  the  large  numbers  at  the 
beginning. 

2157.  Will  you  tell  us  how  long  you  think  this  ac- 
curate system  has  prevailed? — I  think  the  data  they 
have  had  to  go  upon  has  been  incontestable  from  the 
number  brought  up  for  examination. 

2158.  You  think  the  last  few  years  are  accurate,  you 
say  ? — -I  think  so. 

2159.  Do  you  know  for  how  long  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2160.  Because  my  attention  was  called  to  a  passage 
which  I  will  read,  taken  from  a  letter  dated  22nd 
February  1870,  signed  Justina,  which  was  very  ex- 
tensively circulated,  and  it  says,  "  Mr.  Wreford,  chief 
"  superintendent  of  police  at  Plymouth,  says  there  Avere 
"  never  1,775  prostitutes  in  this  town.  I  find  from  tlie 
"  Government  returns  for  this  borough  that  in  1861 
"  there  were  608  prostitutes,  and  in  1868  452;  the 
"  latter  being  a  very  careful  return  made  under  my 
"  direction."  Now  you  certify,  if  I  do  not  mistake, 
that  the  local  police  have  no  data  of  past  years  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  it,  but  it  refers  to  Plymouth.  I  cannot  be 
answerable  for  Plymouth.  I  am  not  aware  of  sucli  in 
Devonport. 

2161.  You  think  now  the  numbers  are  pretty  accu- 
rate ? — I  think  so. 

2162.  And  you  think  that  the  operation  of  the  Act 
has  been  considerably  to  diminish  this  disease  among 
this  number  ? — I  think  so. 

2163.  You  think  also  that  the  number  of  cases  of 
constitutional  syphilis  especially  has  diminished  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

2164.  Then  you  believe  the  visiting  surgeon's 
examination  is  successful  in  detecting  constitutional 
syphilis  ? — Yes,  I  do.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  visit- 
ing surgeon  would  find  himself  called  ujjon  to  send  in  a 
case  of  constitutional  syphilis  provided  there  were  no 
genital  disease.  I  do  not  think  he  would.  I  am  not 
quite  sure. 

2165.  The  visiting  surgeon  examines  the  women  and 
sends  them  into  hospital,  and  the  effect  of  that  is  a 
diminution  of  constitutional  syphilis  ? — It  is,  evidently. 

2166.  Do  you  think,  therefore,  he  is  successful  in 
detecting  those  sores,  which  would  produce  constitu- 
tional syphilis  in  others  ? — I  believe  so. 

2167.  You  believe  the  operation  of  this  Act  is  and 
must  be  to  diminish  constitutional  syphilis  ? — Very 
greatly. 

2168.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  it  is  impossible 
by  examination  to  detect  when  a  woman  is  suffering 
from  constitutional  syphilis  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  at 
all  difficult. 

2169.  You  think  it  is  certain  to  be  successfully  de- 
tected by  a  medical  man  sufficiently  qualified  ? — That 
is  strong  language. 

2170.  I  mean  a  great  part  of  the  cases  ? — I  think 
there  is  no  extreme  difficulty  in  detecting  constitutional 
syphilis. 
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2171.  Then  so  far  as  the  question  of  constitutional 
syphilis  goes,  you  think  this  Act  is  well  adapted  to  its 
end  ? — I  do. 

2172.  With  respect  to  gonorrhoea,  do  you  say  that 
cases  of  leucorrhoea  and  vaginal  catarrh  are  now  ex- 
cluded from  the  hospital  altogether  ? — I  do  not  think  I 
have  saitl  that.  I  do  not  think  I  have  said  anything 
that  will  bear  that  interpretation. 

2173.  I  am  talking  about  leucorrhcea  and  vaginal 
catarrh.  You  say  you  wish  to  exclude  gonorrhoea 
from  the  operation  of  the  Act  ? — It'  left  to  myself,  I 
would  not  exclude  it  ;  I  say  it  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  object  of  the  Act  to  lessen  the  difficulties  of  carry- 
ing it  out. 

2174.  You  would  not  wish  to  do  it  yourself? — No, 
I  would  not  do  it. 

2175.  Because,  excluding  gonorrhoea,  3'ou  would 
exclude  a  great  number  of  cases  which  would  be  con- 
stitutional syphilis  ? — Yes,  possibly. 

2176.  With  reference  to  the  number  of  prostitutes, 
you  say  you  do  not  believe  they  are  diminished,  but  the 
number  of  brothels  you  say  you  know  has  diminished  ? 
—Yes. 

2177.  Can  you  reconcile  those  two  statements.  Do 
you  mean  that  more  women  live  in  each  brothel,  or  how 
is  it  ? — I  presume  they  are  distributed  now  among  beer 
shops  and  other  places. 

2178.  Have  you  seen  anything  in  your  experience 
as  a  magistrate  to  support  that  presumption  ? — As  a 
magistrate  we  find  it  influences  our  judgment  as  to  the 
granting  or  renewing  of  licenses  when  we  find  or  have 
proof  that  the  places  are  frequented  by  presumed 
prostitutes. 

2179.  {Rev.  F.  D.  Mcmrice.)  You  have  expressed 
some  strong  opinions  about  the  moral  effect  of  this  Act. 
As  far  as  I  understood  you,  your  reform  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Act  would  be  entirely  in  the  direction 
of  the  French  system  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  that  system 
is  perfect.  I  do  not  imply  that  it  is  perfect,  but  I 
would  combine  surveillance  and  the  prevention  or  cure 
of  disease  with  repression  of  the  tendency  to  vice. 

2180.  You  think  repression  by  the  licensing  system 
would  be  a  material  improvement  ? — I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  it  must  necessarily  be  by  the  licensing 
system,  but  those  women  who  are  known  to  be  pros- 
titutes should  be  repressed.  I  do  not  refer  so  much  to 
the  system  of  licensing  the  places  where  they  live,  but 
irrespective  of  such  a  license,  you  might  prohibit  them 
from  appearing  in  public  assemblies,  theatres  for 
instance,  from  flaunting  themselves  on  public  fete  days, 
such  acts  might  be  regarded  as  breaches  of  public  morals, 
I  should  forbid  such  privileges  to  them. 

2181.  You  think  leaving  out  the  physical  question 
altogether,  there  would  be  a  great  moral  advantage  in 
improving  the  Acts  in  that  direction  ? — I  do,  I  believe 
that  the  morality  of  our  large  communities  would  be 
improved  by  making  efforts  to  withdraw  temptations 
to  vice  from  the  open  vision  of  men.] 

2182.  Do  you  mean  on  the  whole  that  Paris  is 
better  than  London  ? — I  do  not  know,  that  is  a  very 
strong  expression. 

2183.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  In  expressing  your 
opinion  that  solicitation  in  Plymouth  is  not  diminished 
be  good  enough  to  state  for  how  many  years  you  have 
known  Plymouth  ? — Nearly  as  many  years  as  have 
passed  over  my  head.  I  have  lived  there  all  my  days, 
and  for  30  or  40  years  have  a  distinct  remembrance. 

2184.  Have  you  observed  it  recently,  the  last  few 
days,  for  example  ? — Yes,  during  any  day^  if  you  walk 
along  the  Union  Road,  you  find  the  same  signs  as  were 
always  there,  but  by  a  better  class  of  persons. 

2185.  I  think  the  expression  you  used  was  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  prostitutes  Avas  less  rampant  in  appearance  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  wish  to  be  clear  by  saying  you  had  prostitu- 
tion presented  to  you  in  a  degrading  and  loathsome  form 
before  these  Acts.  That  is  now  cured;  it  does  not 
present  itself  in  its  loathsome  and  degrading  form  as  it 
did  before. 

2186.  Could  you  walk  down  Union  Street,  say  20 
years  ago,  without  being  pulled  each  way  often  by  the 
women  placing  their  hands  on  your  coat? — I  have 


walked  thi'ough  Union  Street  thousands  of  times,  even  FOURTH 
say  15  or  20  years  ago,  and  when  of  course  I  was  DAY. 
younger  too,  and  I  do  not  think  anytliing  of  the  kind  — ; — 
ever  occurred  to  me.  ^^'^'^ 

2187.  1  think  you  said  that  Mr.  Sloggett  v/as  under  jg  j^^^TTs? 
the  Admiralty  ? — Yes.   1_1 

2188.  And  that  you  and  those  who  acted  with  you 
were  not  officials  under  the  Admiralty  ? — We  were  not. 

2189.  You  were  in  fact  under  the  A  oluntary  system  ? 
—On  the  voluntary  staff  of  the  hospital. 

2190.  You  received  no  gratuity  from  the  Admiralty 
at  all  ? — Not  any. 

2191.  Not  any  at  all  ? — We  simply  had  to  cure  the 
diseases  which  came  into  the  hospital,  and  on  the  ter- 
mination of  our  service  the  Admiralty,  whether  gener- 
ously or  not  I  will  not  say,  made  us  a  present  of  50/. 
each. 

2192.  An  honorarium  ? — An  honorarium. 

2193.  Was  that  granted  voluntarily  by  the  Ad- 
miralty of  their  own  motion  or  in  consequence  of 
any  suggestion  ? — Well,  it  was  suggested  that  some  con- 
sideration was  due  to  those  who  for  five  or  six  years 
had  taken  all  the  work  upon  themselves  without  any 
emolument. 

2194.  By  whom  was  the  suggestion  made  to  the 
Admiralty  ? — I  believe  I  made  it  first. 

2195.  Orally  or  in  writing? — In  writing.  I  asked 
the  committee  to  forward  my  own  memorial  to  the 
Admiralty. 

2196.  And  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  satisfaction  in 
respect  of  the  service  you  may  have  rendered  was  quite 
complete  ? — I  believe  so,  for  we  have  the  best  possible 
evidence  in  the  form  of  expression  of  their  views  and 
recognition  of  our  valuable  services  in  the  ordinary, 
proper,  and  courteous  language.  We  had  every  reason 
to  believe  our  services  had  been  quite  appreciated  and 
were  satisfactory. 

2197.  And  you  were  quite  satisfied  yourself  with 
what  you  I'eceived  ? — Oh,  dear  no. 

2198.  Has  the  hospital  been  amicably  conducted  as  a 
general  rule  ? — There  was  always  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  internal  details,  but  it  priiTci- 
pally  dates  from  the  period  at  which  the  services  of  the 
medical  men  were  thought  to  be  unjustly  disparaged. 

2199.  Had  the  working  of  the  hospital  been  ever 
interfered  with  by  strangers  coming  there  from  amongst 
the  public,  coming  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of - 
the  hospital  ?- — -I  do  not  know  that  that  has  been  so.  I 
think  duiing  the  last  six  or  eight  months  I  have  heard 
of  its  being  inconvenient  to  allow  free  access  to  certain 
persons  to  the  wards,  but  up  to  the  time  I  speak  of  I 
never  heard  an  imputation  of  that  kind. 

2200.  {Sir  J.  Faking  ton.)  You  have  given  us  a 
great  deal  of  evidence,  but  I  have  not  very  clearly  col- 
lected from  your  evidence  whether  your  opinions  are 
in  favour  of  the  existing  Act,  or  opposed  to  it  ? — On 
the  whole,  certainly  in  favour  of  the  existing  Act,  pro- 
vided only  that  certain  amendments  are  introduced 
into  it.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  say  whether 
the  Act  in  its  present  form  should  be  continued  or 
not. 

2201.  If  I  rightly  construe  what  you  have  said,  you 
are  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  Act,  but  you  think 
certain  improvements  might  be  introduced  into  the 
details  ? — That  is  exactly  it. 

2202.  Do  I  rightly  collect  your  opinion  in  supposing 
that  you  would  desire,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to 
introduce  the  principle  of  the  French  system,  and  to 
work  that  through  the  agency  of  the  Poor  Law  in  this 
country  ? — I  think  it  might  be  done. 

2203.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2204.  I  think  you  have  admitted  that,  as  one  of  the 
results  of  the  Act  as  it  stands,  sypliilis  has  been 
diminished  ? — I  do. 

2205.  External  decency  or  conduct  has  been  im- 
proved ? — -Yes. 

2206.  The  appearance  of  the  women  has  become 
far  more  respectable  ? — Yes. 

2207.  And  brothels  sensibly  diminished  ? — Yes, 

2208.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  such  advantages 
as  those  are  very  great,  and  likely  to  have  a  very  great 
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these  women  may 
rded  as  a  privileged 
such  a  result 
as  against  the 


moral  effect  on  the  population  ?-Up  to  the  present 
time  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  had  a  very  great  efteet,  but 
I  fear  that  the  improved  status  ot 
eventually  cause  them  to  be  rega 
well-cared-for  class  ;  and  that  to  prevent 
there  should  be  something  repressive 
individuals  who  are  practising  crime. 

9209  You  say  there  are  very  great  advantages,  but 
you  are  apprehensive  of  some  prospective  and  contingent 

evils  ? — Yes.  ,.  .  , 

2210  You  have  stated  that  solicitation  by  women 
in  the  streets  has,  in  your  opinion,  not  diminished.  Do 
not  you  think  that  such  advantages  as  I  have  just 
stated  upon  your  own  evidence,  the  diminution  of 
syphilis,  improved  conduct,  improved  appearance,  a 
diminished  number  of  brothels,  are  inconsistent  with 
this  notion  that  solicitation  by  women  in  the  streets 
has  not  diminished  ?— I  think  it  has  not  diminished.  _ 

2211.  How  do  yon  know  it  has  not  ? — I  see  no  dif- 
ference in  the  streets  except  in  the  particulars  I  have 
already  mentioned. 

2212.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  the'  women  accost  the  men  and  solicit  them  ? 

 I  never  saw  that  extreme  solicitation  which  is  said 

now  to  be  wanting.  It  was  a  casual  circumstance,  by 
a  low  grade  of  persons  ;  and  is  a  casual  circumstance,  I 
believe,  now.  We  were  never  so  bad  as  represented, 
and  perhaps  are  not  now  quite  so  good  as  represented. 

2213.  Have  you  really  any  personal  knowledge  on 
the  subject  ?— Indeed  I  have. 

2214.  Then  what  is  it  ?  On  what  personal  knowledge 
do  you  found  the  opinion  you  have  stated  ? — I  constantly 
walk  in  the  streets  of  Plymouth  and  Devonport. 

2215.  Then  you  have  seen  solicitation  ? — I  have 
casually  seen  it,  as  a  very  rare  circumstance. 

2216.  Then  perhaps  your  statement  would  be  rather 
not  so  much  that  it  lias  not  diminished,  as  that  it  never 
existed  ? — Not  to  the  extent  which  has  been  represented. 
In  some  of  the  back  slums  I  believe  you  may  have  seen 
it,  but  not  as  prevailing  in  the  streets  of  our  three  towns. 

2217.  In  connexion  with  the  statement  as  to  the 
external  decency  and  appearance  of  the  women  being 
improved,  I  may  ask  whether  you  are  aware  of  a  state- 
ment which  has  been  made  before  this  Commission 
that  before  these  Acts  were  passed  there  were  some 
200  to  300  infants  practising  prostitution  ;  children 
between  13  and  15,  and  that  one  result  of  the  Acts  has 
been  almost  to  put  an  end  to  that  class.  Have  you  any 
knowledge  on  that  subject  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of 
there  being  any  distinct  infont  class.  There  have  been 
young  people  as  there  are  now.  Some  of  the  latest 
entries  comprise  comparative  infants. 

2218.  Have  you  had  under  your  observation  any 
cases  under  15  years  of  age  ? — I  think  I  have  luitl 
cases  in  the  hospital  under  15  years  of  age.  There  are 
some  there  now,  I  think. 

2219.  You  are  not  competent  to  state  of  your  o-wii 
knowledge  whether  there  are  fewer  of  those  young 
creatures  now  than  there  used  to  be  ? — I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  that. 

2220.  You  state  that  you  doubt  the  penitence  on 
the  part  ol'  these  unfortunates  ;  you  say  they  feign  peni- 
tence, but  that  if  they  were  followed  up  for  a  few  months 
that  appearance  would  vanish  ? — I  am  afraid  so. 

2221.  On  what  do  you  found  that  opinion? — That 
some  on  whom  the  greatest  reliance  has  been  placed 
have  found  their  way  back  to  the  hospital  again,  to  my 
certain  knowledge. 

2222.  In  hoAV  many  cases  do  you  know  of  that  hap- 
pening ? — I  cannot  specify  any  large  number.  I  should 
presume  under  my  own  knowledge  some  half-a-dozen 
at  all  events. 

2223.  But  half-a-dozen  would  form  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  number  supposed  to  be  reclaimed  ? — 
I  had  only  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number  under  my 
charge.    I  speak  of  my  own  knowledge. 


2224.  What  is  your  reason  for  saying  that  you 
should  like  to  see  the  local  police  entrusted  with  the 
duties  of  this  Act  rather  tlian  the  metropolitan  police  ? 
— I  tliiuk  it  would  be  more  acceptable,  and  would 
disarm  the  prejudice  of  the  public.  They  improperly 
call  it  a  sjjy  system,  and  there  is  rather  a  repugnance 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  to  work  cordially  with  the 
police.  I  suppose  because  they  are  not  associated  with 
them  in  the  general  discipline  of  the  borough. 

2225.  Then  do  you  state  that  preference  for  the 
local  police  as  the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  not  of 
yourself? — I  have  no  reason  to  say  that  the  metro- 
politan police  have  not  etiiciently  done  their  duty,  but 
I  think  the  substitution  of  the  local  police  would  please 
the  public. 

2226.  In  your  opinion  that  would  be  advantageous  ? 
—I  think  quite  as  good  a  class  of  men  could  be  found 
in  the  local  police  as  in  the  metropolitan  police. 

2227.  You  do  not  think  the  local  police  would  be 
more  open  to  improper  influence  than  the  metropolitan, 
local  influence  ? — I  do  not  think  so  now  that  the  latter 
have  virtually  become  residents  and  form  part  of  the 
community  in  the  long  run. 

2228.  I  have  only  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  about 
a  doubt  you  expressed  with  regard  to  the  alleged  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  prostitutes.  You  are  aware,  no 
iloubt,  of  the  statements  that  have  been  made  before  this 
Commission  and  elsewhere  with  regard  to  a  very  large 
reduction.  Have  you  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
those  statements  except  that  the  number  of  night 
brawlers  apprehended  remains  essentially  the  same  ? — 
That  is  the  principal  ground  of  my  doubting  the 
correctness  of  the  figures  which  have  been  returned, 
but  there  are  other  grounds  for  questioning  it.  So 
large  a  number  has  never  at  any  time,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  reported,  certainly  never  reported  to  us  as  being 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  jiolice,  and  brought  up 
for  examination.  Perhaps  also  1  derive  my  impressions 
partly  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  statement  has 
been  questioned  by  the  police  authorities  themselves. 
I  mean  our  local  police  authorities.  I  have  perhaps 
been  biassed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  expression  of  a 
general  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  these  figures, 
which  has  been  prevalent. 

2229.  You  use  the  words  "  so  far  as  I  know,"  I 
presume  you  have  not  yourself  been  in  the  habit  of 
going  about  amongst  the  jirostitutes  and  counting  them 
yourself,  or  the  brothels  ? — I  have  not  taken  any  steps 
myself. 

2230.  Your  knowledge  is  only  of  a  general  character? 
— Quite  so. 

2231.  You  are  aware  that  different  statements  have 
been  made  by  the  metroj^olitan  police  acting  on  the 
spot  ? — But  I  am  also  aware  that  their  statements  have 
been  questioned  by  the  chiefs  of  police  in  both  towns. 

2232.  We  know  nothing  of  such  questioning.  We 
have  distinct  and  accurate  evidence,  and  of  course  if 
there  is  any  questioning  of  the  kind  it  might  be  brought 
to  easy  proof  in  this  room.  I  can  only  examine  you 
upon  that  which  is  before  us,  and  I  would  ask  you 
whether  Inspector  Anniss  and  Superintendent  Wake- 
ford,  who  have  had  these  duties  entrusted  to  them,  have 
had  opportunities  far  beyond  any  you  could  possibly 
have  had  ? — I  must  admit  that  they  have  had  better 
opportunities  of  judging  than  I  generally  have  had. 

2233.  And  I  presume  you  do  not  intend  to  impute 
any  want  of  veracity  to  those  officers  ? — By  no  means. 

2234.  I  presume  you  admit  that  both  of  them  are 
men  of  high  character  ? — I  have  not  any  doubt  of  it. 

2235.  I  presume  that  you  are  of  opinion,  that  while 
they  are  men  of  high  character,  they  have  also  ample 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  and  are  not  likely  to 
state  before  this  Commission  anything  but  what  is  the 
truth  ? — They  would  not  willingly  do  so,  I  am  sure, 
either  of  them. 


Adjourned  to  Monday  next  at  12  o'clock. 
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FIFTH  DAY. 


House  of  Commons,  23rd  January  1871. 


Present  : 

The  Eight  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Eight  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper-Temple,  M.P. 

Sir  J.  S.  TuELAWNEY,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Walter  James,  Bart. 

Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 

C.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 


P.  Eylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 
A.  J.  Mundella,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 
J.  H.  Bridges,  Esq.,  M.D. 
T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.E.C.S. 


Mr.  Milner  Montgomery  Moore  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows 


2236.  (Chairman.)  Are  yon  a  surgeon  ? — Yes. 

2237.  Were  you  surgeon  to  the  London  Lock  Hos- 
pital for  some  time  ? — Yes ;  I  was  there  five  months. 

2238.  When  was  that  ?— In  1862. 

2239.  Were  you  afterwards  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  ? 
—Yes  ;  for  16  months  as  resident  medical  and  obstetric 
officer. 

2240.  Did  you  afterwards  fill  any  situation  at  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  ? — I  filled  the  post  of  resident  registrar 
for  three  years  there. 

224 L  Where  is  St.  Mary's  Hospital?— At  Padding- 
ton,  near  the  Great  Western  Eailway. 

2242.  Were  you  afterwards  appointed  resident  medi- 
cal officer  to  the  Eoyal  Albert  Hospital  at  Devonport  ? 
— I  left  St.  Mary's,  having  been  appointed  to  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital  at  Devonport. 

2243.  When  was  that  ? — That  was  in  January, 
1870. 

2244.  Have  you  acted  in  that  capacity  ever  since  ? — 
Ever  since  to  the  present  time. 

2245.  And  are  there  now  ? — And  am  now  in  that 
capacity. 

2246.  What  was  the  system  in  the  Eoyal  Albert 
Hospital  before  you  took  office  ? — There  were  foui' 
honorary  surgeons  who  used  to  attend  to  the  work  I 
do  now, — the  Lock  department.  They  used  to  take 
the  patients  in  equal  numbers,  I  believe. 

2247.  There  was  no  general  officer  responsible  for 
the  execution  of  these  Acts  of  Parliament  ? — No,  only 
the  four  honorary  surgeons. 

2248.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  ?  —  By  the 
managing  committee. 

2249.  Does  that  committee  act  under  the  directions 
of,  or  in  communication  Avith,  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office  — -Entirely  independently. 

2250.  The  four  honorary  surgeons  are  superseded 
now  ? — Yes. 

2251.  And  you  alone  are  responsible  for  the  j)er- 
formance  of  this  duty  ? — Yes. 

2252.  Do  you  produce  the  regulations  under  which 
you  are  appointed  ? — Yes. 

2253.  These  are  the  regulations  : — 

"  1st.  In  substitution  of  the  present  four  senior 
surgeons,  one  resident  medical  officer  to  be  appointed 
for  the  Lock  wards  at  a  salary  of  250/.  per  annum,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  general  allowance  of  the  Admiralty. 

"2nd.  This  officer  to  be  appointed  by  the  com- 
mittee, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
to  be  responsible  in  respect  of  medical  duties  to  any 
inspector  or  assistant  inspector  appointed  by  the 
Admiralty. 

"  3rd.  In  respect  of  general  conduct  and  discipline 
he  is  to  be  responsible  to  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment ;  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  inspector  or 
assistant  inspector  being  investigated  and  reported  on 
by  the  committee  ;  and  any  complaint  on  the  part  of 


the  committee  being  investigated  and  reported  on  by 
the  Inspector  or  assistant  inspector. 

"  4th.  The  resident  medical  officer  to  have  power 
to  call  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  consulting  surgeons 
and  senior  surgeons  when  any  cases  of  difiiculty  or 
danger  occur. 

"  5th.  He  is  not  allowed  to  practice  outside  the  hos- 
pital ;  but  in  addition  to  his  medical  duties  on  the  Lock 
side  he  may  be  entrusted,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  committee,  with  the  chief  administrative  super- 
vision of  the  civil  as  well  as  the  Lock  side,  it  being- 
understood  that  the  junior  house  surgeon  will  per- 
form all  the  medical  work  on  the  civil  side  ;  but  that 
in  cases  of  emergency  arising  fi'om  absence  or  sick- 
ness, the  resident  medical  officer  should  Ije  able  to 
command  the  assistance  of  the  junior  house  surgeon, 
so  that  an  efficient  substitute  may  be  always  at  hand. 

"  6th.  In  deference  to  the  strong  feelings  entertained 
by  the  committee,  their  Lordships  are  not  disposed  at 
present  to  appoint  the  visiting  surgeon  an  assistant 
inspector,  or  to  insist  upon  the  visiting  surgeon  hav- 
ing any  control  over  the  medical  .treatment  of  the 
patients,  but  he  is  to  have  full  liberty  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  Lock  wards  at  any  time  he  may  see  fit. 

"  7th.  No  woman  is  to  be  discharged  within  ten  days 
of  her  admission  to  the  Lock  wards,  without  the 
opinion  of  the  visiting  surgeon  being  first  taken.  In 
the  event  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  resident 
medical  officer  and  the  visiting  surgeon,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  discharging  the  patient,  the  case  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  final  decision  of  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Eoyal  Naval  Hospital  at  Stonehouse,  or  in  his 
absence  to  the  officer  doing  his  duty." 

2254.  You  have  discharged  your  duties  in  pursuance 
of  these  regulations  ? — Yes  ;  I  have. 

2255.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  with  reference  to  the 
6th  regulation,  "  In  deference  to  the  strong  feelings 
entertained  by  the  committee,  their  Lordships  are  not 
disposed  at  present  to  appoint  the  visiting  siu'geou  an 
assistant  inspector,"  what  was  the  objection  enter- 
tained by  the  committee  to  that  proposed  appointment 
by  the  Admiralty  ? — They  objected  to  any  surgeon  not 
connected  with  the  hospital  having  anything  at  all  to 
do  with  the  work  of  the  hospital. 

2256.  They  did  not  wish  the  administration  of  the 
hospital  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  outside  surgeons  ? 
— They  did  not. 

2257.  Now  with  reference  to  the  4th  rule,  which 
proAades,  "  The  resident  medical  officer  to  have  power 
to  call  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  consulting  and  senior 
surgeons  when  any  cases  of  difficulty  or  danger  occur." 
I  will  ask  you  whether  you  have  often  had  occasion  to 
act  on  the  authority  conferred  by  that  rule  ? — Not  often, 
I  have  sometimes,  and  they  have  al  ways  acted  with 
perfect  pleasure,  and  have  (Tome  and  assisted  me  in 
anything  I  wanted  to  do. 
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9258  Were  tliey  tlifficnlt  cases  you  did  not  feel 
yourself  competent  to  determine  ?— No  ;  generally  in 
cases  of  difference  of  opinion  .vherc  the  women  have 
wished  to  go  before  the  magistrates  under  the  2oth 
section  of  the  Act. 

2259.  Not  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  ot 
the  disease  with  which  the  woman  was  affected?— No  ; 

not  at  all.  .        ^  -kt 

2260.  Now  the  7th  regulation  is,  that  "  Ivo  woman 
»  is  to  be  discharged  within  10  days  of  lier  admission 
«  t,o  the  Lock  wards,  without  the  opinion  of  the 
"  visitino-  surgeon  being  first  taken."  Has  it  ever  been 
neccssarf  to  resort  to  the  reference  provided  by  that 
rub,  in  the  event  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  resident  medical  officer  and  the  %4siting  surgeon  to 
Inspector  General  of  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital?— 
Never. 

2261.  Has  any  change  been  recently  made  in  tlio 
Ttirregnlation  ?— Yes  the  managing  committee  at  a 
recent  meeting  wrote  a  letter,  I  believe,  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, or  memorialized  the  Admiralty,  requesting  them 
to  approve  the  substitution  of  the  senior  consulting 
surgeon  to  the  hospital,  Mr.  May,  for  the  naval  officer. 

2262.  Merely  that  alteration  in  detail  ? — Merely  that 
alteration. 

2263.  Is  the  general  management  of  the  hospital, 
vested  in  a  managing  committee  consisting  of  25 
members  ? — Yes. 

2264.  The  staff  consisting  of  the  chaplain,  the  medi- 
cal staff,  the  treasurer,  and  the  honorary  secretary^  are 
ex  officio  managers  ? — Yes. 

2265.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Major-General 
commanding  the  western  district,  the  commanding 
Koyal  Engineer,  the  Admiral  Superintendent,  the 
Colonel  Commandant,  and  the  visiting  surgeon  are  also 
ex  officio  members  ? — Yes. 

2266.  Uo  those  high  persons  take  an  active  part  in 
the  administration  of  the  hospital,  or  are  they  merely 
ornamental  members  ? — They  come  occasionally  to  the 
(noinmittee  and  vote  ;  they  do  not  take  any  very  active 
part,  but  they  come  occasionally. 

2667.  They  do  not  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
administration  of  the  hospital  ? — I  would  not  say  that. 
They  come  and  sit  at  the  meetings  of  the  managing 
committee  and  act. 

2268.  You  produce,  I  think,  various  regulations  now 
in  force  in  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

2269.  You  put  them  in,  and  they  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  marked  A,  A  1,  B,  C,  and  D  ? — Yes. 

2270.  And  E  ? — I  have  nothing  to  do  with  E  at  all ; 
I  stop  at  D. 

2271.  When  you  first  commenced  your  duties  at  the 
hospital,  did  you  find  two  wards  used,  one  on  the  Lock 
side  and  a  strong  room  on  the  civil  side,  for  the  segre- 
gation of  disorderly  patients  ? — Yes. 

2272.  Is  that  rule  now  in  force  ? — Instead  of  that 
we  have  now  six  segregation  wards,  which  have  been 
in  existence  for  the  last  few  months. 

2273.  In  addition  to  the  number  yon  had  before  ? — 
No ;  the  other  ones  are  not  now  in  use. 

2274.  Will  you  describe  the  mode  in  which  the 
wards  are  now  constructed  ? — There  are  six  segrega- 
tion  or  separate  wards  now,  three  built  on  each  side  of 
a  passage.  The  cubic  contents  in  each  of  them  are 
1,089  cubic  feet;  and  they  are  warmed  by  means  of  a 
fireplace  in  the  passage,  wliich  warms  the  whole  of  the 
ward,  and  they  are  lighted  each  by  a  window. 

2275.  Do  those  wards  each  hold  one  person  ? — They 
eacli  hold  one  person. 

2276.  Have  you  a  return  of  the  number  of  patients 
in  the  hospital  when  you  joined  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  year  ? — Yes ;  I  had  81. 

2277.  Eighty-one  under  hospital  treatment?  — 
Eighty-one  under  hospital  treatment  when  I  first  com- 
menced in  January. 

2278.  Have  you  periodical  returns  of  the  number 
of  patients  during  different  periods  of  the  year  ? — I  can 
give  you  roughly  an  idea  of  the  numbers  which  have 
been  in  during  the  year  at  certain  periods. 


2279.  Taking  81  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
how  many  were  there  three  months  after  that  ? — In 
January  the  numbers  went  up  greatly,  and  at  the  end 
of  January  there  were  137  patients. 

2280.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  increase  ? — To 
some  breaking  out  of  the  disease  in  the  women,  either 
from  ships  coming  into  the  harbour,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  I  cannot  attribute  it  to  an^'thing  else.  I 
was  new  to  the  work  then. 

2281.  Now  I  understand  you  to  attribute  that  to  the 
arrival  of  ships  in  the  harbour  ? — Yes. 

2282.  Do  you  mean  men-of-war  or  merchant  ships  ? — 
The  merchant  ships.  At  that  jaeriod  we  had  a  great  deal 
of  stormy  weather,  south-west  gales,  and  the  merchant 
ships  were  obliged  to  put  into  harbour.  This  is  what 
I  was  told,  and  I  imagined  it  to  be  the  reason. 

2283.  Can  yon,  from  your  experience,  state  that  the 
arrival  of  those  merchant  ships  produced  that  accession 
to  what  there  was  before  ? — No  ;  I  cannot  say  that.  I 
only  say  from  my  belief  it  was  so. 

2284.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  in  the  mer- 
chant service  are  extensively  diseased  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 
know  that. 

2285.  You  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject  ? — I 
have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject  at  all. 

2286.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  precautions 
are  taken  in  the  merchant  service,  which  are  taken  in 
Pier  Majesty's  service,  to  prevent  disease  among  the 
crews  ? — I  believe  there  are  none. 

2287.  Now  will  you  proceed  to  the  following  periods. 
What  is  the  next  figure  you  have  ? — Tliey  gradually 
declined  after  that,  until  the  middle  of  August,  when 
they  reached  the  lowest  number  I  ever  had  in  the  hos- 
pital— that  was  23. 

2288.  When  you  say  gradually  declined,  do  you 
mean  that  those  137  women  were  discharged  cured  ? — 
Discharoed  cured. 

2289.  And  in  the  month  of  Auoust  ensuing  the 
number  dwindled  to  23  ? — Yes,  to  23. 

2290.  Now,  of  the  137  women,  I  will  ask  you  whe- 
ther that  was  the  maximum  number  during  the  year  ? 
— The  maximum  number  during  the  year. 

2291.  What  was  the  next  high  number? — In  the 
last  week  in  September  the  numbers  went  up  again 
gradually  to  75. 

2292.  Was  that  the  highest  number  next  to  the 
maximum  nnmber  ? — No  ;  they  gradually  declined  from 
the  137. 

2293.  Were  they  ever  higher  than  the  75  ?  —  Not 
again. 

2294.  Was  the  disease  of  a  very  bad  cliaracter  gene- 
rally, or  was  it  of  the  milder  type  througliout  the  year  ? 
— Generally  of  a  mild  character,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
and  those  exceptions  were  the  women  sent  from  Dart- 
mouth, where  the  Act  was  first  put  in  force  early  in 
1870. 

2295.  Was  23  the  lowest  number  you  had  in  the 
hospital  during  the  year  ? — Yes,  23  is  the  lowest. 

2296.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  women  in  the 
liospital  generally  ? — Very  good  indeed  generally. 

2297.  Are  the  segregation  v/ards  generally  full  ? 
— No,  they  are  used  only  when  the  women  make 
a  disturbance  in  the  wards.  They  sometimes  get  out 
of  temper  at  being  kept  in  a  little  longer  than  th?y 
wish  to  be,  and  then  perhaps  they  will  swear 
and  make  a  great  noise,  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
obliged  to  put  them  into  a  segregation  ward  for  a 
short  time. 

2298.  Was  the  feeling  of  the  women  generally  that 
of  impatience  at  being  detained  in  hospital  ? — No,  not 
generally  so,  only  amongst  a  few  women  who  were  very 
irregular  in  their  conduct  generally ;  but  as  a  rule  I 
try  to  produce  confidence  in  them,  and  they  trust  me ; 
tliere  are,  however,  a  few  women  who  will  not  trust  one 
at  all,  and  they  are  always  fighting  to  get  out. 

2299.  Are  those  very  young  girls  ? — No  ;  those  are 
the  elderly  women  mostly. 

2300.  Women  who  are  hardened  ?  —  Women  who 
are  hardened,  and  regular  prostitutes. 
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2301.  Do  the  women  generally  exhibit  a  sense  of  the 
benefit  they  have  derived  from  the  treatment  they  have 
been  subjected  to,  or  do  they  rebel  ?— No  ;  they  do  not 
rebel.    They  do  not  thank  one,  of  course. 

2302.  They  do  not  seem  to  think  it  is  to  their  good 
to  be  tliere  ? — Oh  yes,  they  do.  They  mostly  acknow- 
ledge that.  Those  who  have  any  disease  of  which 
they  are  conscious,  always  express  gratitude  at  being 
there,  if  they  are  not  detained  for  a  long  time. 

2303.  Are  their  friends  allowed  access  to  them  ? — 
Not  as  a  rule  ;  tlieir  relations  are,  but  not  their  ordinary 
friends  ;  not  the  soldiers  and  sailors. 

2304.  But  their  relations  are  ? — Yes,  their  relations 
are  allowed  to  see  them. 

2305.  Who  determines  that  a  person  who  applies 
shidl  be  allowed  to  see  an  inmate  ? — The  matron  and 
chaplain  in  the  first  place,  and  I  also  have  something 
to  say  on  the  matter. 

2306.  If  the  matron  refuses  permission  can  the 
woman  appeal  to  a  superior  officer  ? — Yes,  she  can 
always  appeal. 

2307.  Are  there  stated  times  at  which  their  relations 
can  have  access  to  them  ? — No,  not  particularly  stated 
times  but  between  nine  in  the  morning  and  six  at  night 
they  would  be  permitted  to  see  them  at  any  time. 

2308.  What  relations,  fathei's  or  mothers  ? — Fathers 
or  mothers,  or  sisters.  We  could  not  go  into  distant 
relations. 

'  2309.  And  can  those  people  make  application  to 
the  authorities  for  the  release  of  a  detained  woman  ? — 
I  am  not  conscious  of  any  case. 

2310.  Are  they  at  liberty  to  have  more  access  to 
their  friends  in  the  exercise  ground  than  in  the 
hospital  ? — No  ;  they  are  seen  in  a  room  by  themselves 
when  their  friends  come  ;  they  are  not  seen  in  the 
wards  at  all. 

2311.  There  is  a  chaplain,  1  believe,  attached  to  the 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

2312.  And  regular  religious  instruction  is  imparted 
to  the  women  ? — He  comes  regularly  every  day  and 
stays  in  the  hospital  from  half  past  10  till  4,  or  there- 
abouts. 

2313.  I  understand  by  the  regulations  that  prayers 
are  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  hospital? — Yes. 

2314.  That  is  regularly  observed? — That  is  regu- 
larly observed. 

2315.  Have  you  ever  been  present  during  the 
prayers  ? — L  have  not. 

2316.  Do  you  keep  a  register  book  of  the  oflences 
committed  at  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

2317.  Do  you  produce  it  ? — I  produce  a  copy  of  the 
register. 

2318.  I  see  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  offences 
consists  of  the  women  leaving  the  hospital  without 
leave  ? — That  was  before  my  time,  I  think,  mostly.  I 
have  had  only  four  cases  of  women  who  have  left  the 
hospital  without  leave. 

2319.  Then  have  greater  precautions  been  taken  to 
prevent  their  escape  ? — Yes. 


2328.  Hov/  many  cases  passed  under  your  treatment  EIFTH  DAY. 

or  observation  during  your  year  of  office  ?  —  852   

cases. 

2329.  And   how   many   individuals? — 471  indi- 
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2320.  What  period  does  this 
From  1866  to  Dec.  31st,  1870. 

2321.  1  observe  a  considerable  diminution  from  April 
1869  until  January  1870  in  the  offences  ? — Yes. 

2322.  Was  that  attributable  to  the  better  discipline 
in  the  hospital  or  the  improved  conduct  of  the  women  ? 
— It  was  to  the  improved  conduct  of  the  women  gene- 
rally ;  they  behaved  very  v/ell. 

2323.  Do  you  put  this  table  in  ? — Yes. 

2324.  This  table,  I  understand,  exhibits  these  results, 
that  from  the  1st  December  1866  down  to  the  31st 
December  1870  there  were  4,045  patients  in  the 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

2325.  And  that  during  that  time  37  were  placed  in 
segregation  wards  and  37  were  sent  to  prison  ? — Yes, 
that  is  correct. 

2326.  When  you  speak  of  4,045,  you  mean  that 
number  of  cases  ? — That  number  of  cases,  not  women. 

2327.  About  how  many  women  do  those  cases 
represent  ? — I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  the  number  of 
women.  That  would  be,  I  should  imagine,  about  1,300 
womeo. 

26937, 


Those  852  cases  represented  471  individuals  ? 


viduals. 

2330. 
—Yes. 

2331.  Now  be  good  enough  to  analyse  those  471 
individuals.  How  many  of  that  number  Avere  ad- 
mitted for  the  th-st  time  ? — 258. 

2332.  How  many  for  the  second  time  ? — 115. 

2333.  The  third  time  'i — 52. 

2334.  The  fourth  time  ?— 28. 

2335.  The  fifth  time  ?— 13. 

2336.  The  sixth  time  ?— Four. 

2337.  The  seventh  time  ?— One.  Tliat  is  for  tlio 
year.  Vv^ith  regard  to  your  previous  question  as  tc>  the 
4,045,  the  total  number  of  persons  represented  is 
1,356. 

2338.  1,356  during  those  years,  which  comprise  4,045 
cases  ? — Yes. 

2339.  That  is  from  1866  to  1839  ?— Yes. 

2340.  Now  the  Acts  require  a  woman  who  has 
undergone  examination  to  present  herself  for  re-exami- 
nation at  stated  periods? — Yes. 

2341.  Is  that  injunction  well  observed  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  so  ;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  business 
at  all.  I  have  only  to  do  with  the  patients  when  they 
come  into  the  hospital.  You  are  referring  to  the 
periodical  examination. 

2342.  To  the  periodical  examination  ? — I  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  that  whatever. 

2343.  But  I  see  it  is  stated  in  the  abstract  of  your 
evidence  that  great  inconvenience  and  mischief  has 
ensued  from  the  women  not  presenting  the  visiting- 
surgeon's  certificate  on  the  day  of  examination  ? — Yes  ; 
that  is  the  certificate  of  being  diseased  :  when  they  have 
to  come  to  the  hospital,  he  gives  them  a  certificate  of 
detention,  which  they  should  present  immediately. 

2344.  Now  of  the  women  who  have  thus  neglected 
to  come  into  hospital,  how  many  were  alfected  with 
syphilis  ?— 17. 

2345.  How  long  did  those  17  absent  themselves? — 
In  the  aggregate  for  29  days. 

2346.  How  many  women  who  absented  themselves 
were  alfected  with  gonorrhoea  ?  — 27. 

2347.  How  long  were  they  absent  ui  the  aggregate  ? 
— Seventy  days. 

2348.  Then  during  99  days  women,  more  or  less 
diseased,  who  ought  to  have  been  under  treatment, 
absented  themselves  from  treatment  ? — Absented  them- 
selves from  treatment  and  remained  out  of  the 
hospital. 

2349.  I  need  not  ask  you  whether  that  was  not  cal- 
culated to  propagate  disease  ? — Certainly,  it  was. 

2350.  Are  you  prepared  to  suggest  any  mode  by 
which  a  more  stiict  attendance  could  be  enforced  upon 
those  diseased  women  ? — I  have  always  thought  that  it 
would  be  better  to  send  them  to  the  hospital  inune- 
diately  after  the  examination  by  the  A  isiting  surgeon. 

2351.  I  believe  you  do  not  concur  in  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  Dr.  Row  ? — Statements  made  at  an 
annual  meeting? 

2352.  Yes.— No,  I  do  not. 

2353.  What  are  those  statements  ? — Well,  he  made 
out  in  his  statements  that  under  the  present  system 
the  Acts  had  completely  failed  to  diminish  disease  in 
the  Forces,  and  1  said  I  certainly  considered  that  the 
disease  had  been  diminishtd  in  the  Forces. 

2354.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  Acts  have  had  a 
beneficial  effect  in  the  diminution  of  disease  ? — Yes, 
I  am. 

2355.  Does  that  apply  to  the  sokiicrs  or  to  the 
women  ? — To  the  soldiers. 

2356.  {Sir  J.  Pakiugton.)  And  also  the  sailors? — 
And  also  the  sailors. 

2357.  {Chairman.)  Have  applications  ever  been 
made  during  your  residence  in  the  hospital  by  the 
friends  of  women  who  are  not  fit  to  be  discharged  for 
their  immediate  discharge  ?— Yes. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


FITTH  DAY.      2358.  Do  you  recollect  a  case  o£  Harriet  Hicks  ? — 
  Yes. 

Mr.  M.  M.         2359.  State  what  occurred  with  regard  to  Harriet 

Moure.        Hicks  ?  A  certain  Mrs.  Lews  called  on  the  9th  of 

T     7o7,     July  and  requested  to  see  this  woman ;  I  permitted 
____     her  to  do  so.    A  few  days  after  a  solicitor  called  and 
requ(!sted  me  to  discharge  her,  and  in  case  I  refused  te- 
do  so  to  take  her  before  the  magistrates  under  the  25th 
Section  of  the  Act. 

2360.  Then  was  she  taken  before  the  magistrates  ?— 
She  was  taken  before  the  magistrates,  and  I  gave  evi- 
dence that  she  liad  contagious  disease,  that  is,  1  deposed 
that  she  had  an  infecting  sore  in  the  vagina,  but  I 
could  not  swear  it  was  syphilitic. 

2361.  Were  you  of  opinion  that  it  was  such  a  sore 
as  rendered  it  expedient  that  the  woman  should  remain 
under  treatment  ? — Yes  ;  decidedly. 

2362.  What  was  the  result  of  that  investigation 
before  the  magistrates  ? — The  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion before  the  magistrates  was,  that  the  woman  was 
discharged  ;  I  believe,  on  the  evidence  of  a  man  named 
Simmons  with  whom  Hicks  had  lived  for  some  time, 
and  who  said  that  he  liad  not  been  infected  by  her. 

2363.  That  man  had  cohabited  with  her  ? — He  had 
coliabiled  with  her. 

2364.  Were  there  two  other  cases  of  Sarah  Cording 
and  Philippa  Courts  ? — Yes  ;  a  solicitor  called  to  see 
those  two  women,  but  not  seeing  any  reason  why  he 
should  I  did  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  and  I  heard 
nothing  more  of  the  cases.  That  was  on  the  30th  of 
July.  They  were  both  prostitutes,  and  well-known 
prostitutes  too. 

2365.  Can  you  state  that  these  women  were  diseased, 
both  of  them  ? — Yes  ;  they  both  had  disease,  one  had 
gonorrlioea  and  the  other  syphilis. 

2366.  Did  you  state  to  the  solicitor  that  the  women 
were  diseased  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  so  to  him  ;  he 
simjily  requested  to  see  them  and  I  refused  to  allow 
him  to  do  so. 

2367.  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  before 
a  magistrate,  or  did  he  state  his  object  in  wishing  to 
see  them? — No,  he  did  not  state  his  object  at  the 
time. 

2368.  Did  you  not  inquii'e  ? — Yes  ;  and  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  he  refused  to  tell  me  what  his  reason  for 
Avishing  to  see  them  was. 

2369.  Did  you  report  this  application  of  the  solicitor 
to  any  authority  in  th(i  hospital  ? — I  reported  it  to  the 
managing  committee  at  the  fijUowing  meetings 

2370.  Then  when  you  refused  to  allow  the  solicitor 
to  see  them,  did  he  go  away  ? — He  went  away. 

237 1 .  You  heard  no  more  of  him  ?  —  I  heard  no 
more  of  him, 

2372.  Did  those  women  remain  for  any  time  in  the 
hospital  after  July  30th  ? — Yes,  they  both  remained  for 
above  a  fortnight  afterwards. 

2373.  And  were  discharged  cured  ?  —  They  were 
discharged  cured  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

2374.  Have  they  ever  come  back  again  ? — Cording 
has  been  back  twice  since. 

2375.  Was  there  a  woman  called  Jane  Sanders,  also 
under  your  care  ? — Yes. 

2376.  Did  anyone  apply  to  see  her?  —  A  soldier 
called  one  morning  to  see  her;  I  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  been  connected  with  her,  from  the 
chaplain,  who  told  me  that  he  had,  and  so  I  refused  to 
et  him  sec;  her. 

2377.  Did  he  say  she  was  his  wife  or  other  relation  ? 
— Not  at  all  ;  he  said  he  wanted  to  see  her  because 

^  he  was  going  away. 

2378.  And  you  refused  permission  ?  —  I  refused 
permission. 

2379.  She  was  diseased?  —  She  was  diseased.  I 
refused  him  permission,  and  told  him,  the  chaplain,  no 
doubt,  would  take  any  proper  message  to  her,  and  ho 
f!ould  see  the  chaplain ;  and  he  did  so,  and  the  chap- 

•         lain  would  not  permit  any  meeting  between  them,  and 
the  man  went  away. 

2380.  Was  any  further  application  made  by  anybody 
to  see  Sanders  ? — Yes  ;  a  Mrs.  King  called. 

2381.  Did  you  know  her  ? — I  knew  she  was  con- 


nected with  the  An ti- Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
Association. 

2382.  A  lady  interested  in  the  subject? — Yes;  who 
was  working  down  there. 

2383.  A  lady  of  respectability  then  ? — Yes,  I  believe 

so. 

2384.  Was  she  accompanied  by  anybody  ? — Yes  ;  by 
a  Mr.  Binns,  a  Unitarian  minister. 

2385.  Did  this  lady  and  gentleman  desire  to  see 
Sanders  ? — Yes ;  they  desired  to  see  Sanders,  and  I 
refused  to  allow  them  to  do  so. 

2386.  Why  did  you  refuse  them,  as  they  were 
respectable  people  ? — I  asked  what  they  wished  to  see 
her  for,  and  Mrs.  King  said  she  wanted  to  ask  her 
some  questions.  I  told  them  if  they  wanted  to  ask 
any  questions  I  could  take  the  questions  on  paper  to 
her. 

2387.  Were  they  satisfied  with  that?— Mrs.  King 
then  behaved  very  rudely,  so  I  simply  bowed  her 
out,  and  would  not  have  anything  more  to  say  to  her. 

2388.  Did  either  Mrs.  King  or  Mr.  Binns  give  you 
any  questions  they  desired  to  have  put  to  this  woman  ? 
—Yes. 

2389.  What  were  they? — I  have  them  here.  "  Jane 
"  Sanders,  will  you  read  over  these  three  papers. 
"  Write  answers  to  the  questions,  sign  your  name  to 
"  the  three  pajiers,  and  return  them  to  me.  George 
"  Harjier  wishes  you  to  do  so." 

2390.  Who  was  George  Harper  ? — George  Harper 
was  the  man  who  called  in  the  morning — the  soldier. 
That  is  one  question.  "  To  the  House  Surgeon,  Royal 
"  Albert  Hospital.  Sir, — I  am  desirous  of  being 
"  allowed  to  consult  with  a  solicitor  in  reference  to  my 
"  detention  in  this  hospital,  and  request  that  you  will 
"  af)point  an  hour  at  which  he  may  call  here  to  see 
"  me.  Your  obedient  servant,  Jane  Sanders,  her 
"  mark."  That  is  another  of  Mrs.  King's  2Japers,  but 
it  was  not  signed  at  the  time.  Then  another  one. 
"  To  the  Plouse  Surgeon,  Royal  Albert  Hospital, 
"  Devonport.  Sir, — I  am  desirous  of  being  examined 
"  as  to  my  state  of  healthy  and  as  to  whether  I  am  a 
"  fit  subject  for  detention  in  the  Lock  wards  of  this 
"  hospital,  by  a  civil  surgeon  not  on  the  staff  of  the 
"  hos^iital,  and  to  be  chosen  by  me  or  Mrs.  King. 
"  Your  obechent  servant,  Jane  Sanders,  her  mark." 
Then  follows  a  series  of  questions.  "  1.  Why  were 
"  you  brought  to  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  ?  2. 
"  Were  jou  served  with  a  notice  to  attend  at  the 
"  surgeon's  room  or  at  the  hospital,  or  did  you  sign  a 
"  voluntary  submission  ?  3.  Are  you  now  in  a  state 
"  of  ill-health  ?  4.  Do  you  wish  to  be  inspected  by  a 
"  medical  man  not  connected  with  the  hospital  ? 
"  5.  Do  you  wish  to  apply  to  the  magistrates  for  an 
"  order  for  your  dischai'ge  ?  6.  Have  you  read  or 
"  heard  read  to  you  the  foregoing  questions  ?  7.  Did 
"  you  wi'ite  the  answers  for  yourself?  8.  If  not,  who 
"  did  ?    Sign  your  name  and  return  to  E.  M.  King." 

2391.  Were  those  questions  shown  to  Sanders  ? — 
Yes,  and  another  girl  named  Weeks. 

2392.  Did  they  act  on  them  ? — Yes ;  I  said  I  would 
take  the  answers  for  them ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  would 
not  imderstand  the  answers  if  I  were  to  react  them. 

2393.  Were  the  answers  suggested  to  the  girls,  or 
were  they  spontaneous  7 — The  chaplain  went  with  me  to 
'the  girls,  and  I  asked  the  chaplain  to  take  down  their 
answers.  I  read  the  questions  to  them,  and  then  the 
girls  answered  them. 

2394.  Of  their  own  accord  ? — Of  their  own  accord. 

2395.  Let  us  hear  what  sort  of  answers  they  gave  ? 
— The  first  is  "  Why  were  you  brought  to  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital  ?"  Answer.  "  Brought  there,  like  all 
other  women,  I  suppose,  because  all  living  this  life  have 
to  be  brought  here."  The  second  question  is,  "  Were 
you  served  with  a  notice  to  attend  at  the  siu'geon's 
room  or  at  the  hospital,  or  did  you  sign  a  voluntary 
submission  ?"  Answer.  "  I  had  a  paper  to  attend  to 
be  examined,  and  I  was  brought  here  like  all  other 
women."  No.  3.  "  Are  you  now  in  a  state  of  ill  health  Y' 
Answer.  "  No,  sir,  1  am  not." 

2396.  Who  said  that  ?— The  girl. 

2397.  Both  ?— No ;  this  is  Sanders.    Fourthly.  "  Do 
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you  wish  to  be  inspected  by  a  medical  man  not  con- 
nected with  the  hospital  ?"  "  Yes,  sir."  Fifthly.  "  Do 
you  wish  to  apply  to  the  magistrates  for  an  order  for 
your  discharge  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir."  Sixthly.  "  Ha\e  you 
i-ead  or  heard  read  to  you  the  foregoing  questions  ?  " 
"  No."  Then  I  asked  her  if  she  understood  No.  6,  and 
she  said  "  Yes."  Seventhly.  "  Did  you  write  the  answers 
for  yourself  ?  "  "I  did  not  write  myself.  I  can't  write 
myself."  Eighthly.  "  If  not,  who  did  ?  "  "  The  chap- 
lain."   That  is  said  by  Jane  Sanders. 

2398.  She  says  in  one  of  her  answers  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  her,  is  that  the  fact  ? — No  ;  it 
was  not  the  fixct. 

2399.  What  was  the  matter  with  her  at  the  time  she 
gave  that  answer  ? — At  that  time  she  was  getting  well 
from  gonorrhoea  ;  she  had  been  in  the  hospital  then  for 
a  fortnight. 

2400.  Had  she  ever  been  in  the  hospital  before  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  several  times ;  six  times. 

2401.  Did  she  ever  appear  again  in  the  hospital  ? — 
No  ;  Jane  vSanders  has  not  been  in  since. 

2402.  Did  Weeks  give  the  same  answer  as  Sanders 
did  ? — Yes,  very  similar. 

2403.  Did  Weeks  state  that  she  was  well,  or  did  she 
desire  to  be  inspected  by  another  medical  man  ? — Yes, 
I  believe  she  did.  They  were  almost  the  same 
answers. 

2404.  Was  Weeks  diseased  at  the  time  she  gave 
those  answers? — Yes. 

2405.  What  was  the  matter  with  her  ? — She  had 
gonorrhn3a  too.  They  had  both  been  in  some  fourteen 
days  or  so,  and  both  were  getting  better. 

2406.  AYere  they  discharged  about  the  same  time  ? — 
They  were  discharged  the  day  after. 

2407.  The  day  after  the  visit  of  Mrs.  King  ?— The 
day  after  the  visit  of  Mrs.  King. 

2408.  Then  in  fact  they  were  nearly  well  ? — Yes. 

2409.  But  did  you  consider  on  the  day  when  Mrs. 
King  called  that  you  could  safely  have  discharged  those 
women.  When  did  you  last  examine  them  ? — I  had 
examined  them  the  day  before,  and  the  day  before 
they  wei'e  not  fit  to  be  dischai'ged. 

2410.  How  often  do  you  examine  women  under 
treatment  ? — Every  other  day. 

2411.  Is  that  the  rule  in  the  hospital  ? — No,  that  is 
not  the  rule ;  that  is  my  practice. 

2412.  Then  you  found  on  examining  these  women 
on  the  following  day  that  they  were  free  from  disease  ? 
— Free  from  disease. 

2413.  And  in  a  condition  to  be  discharged  ? — Yes. 

2414.  Had  Weeks  like  Sanders  been  frequently 
under  treatment  at  the  hospital  ? — Yes  ;  she  had  been  in 
several  times  before  ;  eight  times  before. 

2415.  Had  either  of  those  women  complained  to  you 
of  being  detained  unnecessarily  in  the  hospital  ? — No. 

2416.  On  the  6th  of  September  do  you  recollect  a 
girl  called  Eosa  Slade  ? — Yes. 

2417.  Did  she  apply  for  her  discharge  under  this 
25th  section  of  the  Act  ? — Rosa  Slade  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  one  morning  by  a  Mrs.  Hampson,  who 
requested  me  to  discharge  her,  I  intimated  to  Mrs. 
Hampson  that  as  the  girl  had  never  given  hei'self  into 
my  custody,  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  discharge  her, 
more  especially  as  I  had  not  examined  her.  I  then 
pointed  out  the  proper  course  to  be  adopted,  telling  her 
that  the  woman  must  first  be  examined,  and  if  I  then 
found  her  free  from  disease  I  would  discharge  her,  but 
if  on  the  contrary  I  found  she  was  diseased,  and  she 
shoidd  still  persist  in  demanding  her  discharge,  she 
must  apply  to  the  magistrates  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  25th  section  of  the  Act.  I  may  add 
that  Mrs.  Hampson's  stated  object  was  to  send  the  girl 
to  a  reformatory,  but  when  she  was  discharged  in  the 
course  of  three  weeks,  she  again  Avent  on  the  town, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  chaplain  and  matron 
to  reclaim  her, 

2418.  Was  she  taken  before  the  magistrates  ? — She 
was  taken  before  the  magistrates,  and  her  application 
was  dismissed. 

2419.  On  your  evidence? — On  the  evidence  of  Mr, 


Laity,  one  of  the  surgeons.  She  had  evidence  of  her  FIFTH  DAY. 
own,  and  also  legal  advice.   

2420.  Vv^as  she  a  woman  who  had  been  under  your     Mr-  M.  M. 
treatment  before  ? — Not  under  my  treatment.    She  had  Moore. 
been  in  the  hospital  once  before,  and  has  been  since.  Jan^^fyi 

2421.  On  the  21st  of  October  do  you  recollect  the   ' 

«ises  of  Margaret  Ward,  Eliza  Davis,  Agnes  Snowden, 

Susan  Eddy,  Mary  Ann  Roberts,  and  Sarah  Mack  ? 
Do  you  recollect  all  those  women  applying  to  be 
discharged  ?  —  Yes  ;  all  those  women  applied  to  be 
discharged,  and  wished  to  go  before  the  magistrates, 
and  they  were  taken  there.  The  magistrates  adjourned 
the  cases  for  further  evidence  on  their  side,  and  they 
obtained  legal  and  also  medical  advice.  Two  of  them 
then  withdrew  their  application,  one  I  discharged  as 
being  well,  and  tlie  three  others  were  taken  up  before 
the  magistrates. 

2422.  What  was  the  result  of  the  investigation  in 
the  cases  which  were  taken  before  the  magistrates  ? — 
The  result  of  the  investigation  was  that  the  applica- 
cations  were  dismissed.  Mr.  Wolferstan  gave  evidence 
that  they  were  not  diseased,  and  Mr.  Swain,  one  of 
the  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  gave  evidence  with  me 
that  they  were ;  the  cases  were  dismissed,  and  they  were 
sent  back  to  the  hospital, 

2423.  Then  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  Mr.  Wolferstan  and  one  of  your  medical 
officers  ? — Yes. 

2424.  Had  you  yourself  examined  those  cases  ? — 
Yes. 

2425.  What  was  your  opinion  ? — My  opinion  was 
that  they  were  diseased,  I  gave  evidence  that  they 
were  diseased, 

2426.  Mr.  Wolferstan  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
hospital,  had  he  not  ? — Yes ;  he  was  house  surgeon 
before  I  went  there. 

2427.  Had  he  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  hos- 
pital at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

2428.  On  the  22nd  of  December  did  a  woman 
called  Caroline  Roskin  apply  to  be  taken  before  the 
magistrates  ? — Yes  ;  and  she  withdrew  her  application 
also.    The  women  frequently  do  that. 

2429.  But  was  that  in  consequence  of  any  pressure 
put  by  you  or  any  ofi&cer  of  the  hospital  upon  the  woman? 
—  No  ;  Caroline  Roskin  had  been  examined  by  the  visit- 
ing surgeon  three  weeks  before  her  admission  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  he  had  given  her  a  certificate  to  come  to  the 
hospital.  She  had  gone  away  to  Exeter  before  coming 
to  the  hospital,  where  she  was  found  by  the  police 
about  three  weeks  after,  and  sent  back.  I  then 
examined  her,  found  that  she  was  diseased,  and  so 
kept  her  ;  and  when  she  found  she  was  going  to  be 
kept  she  said  she  wished  to  go  before  the  magistrates 
to  claim  her  discharge,  and  she  signed  a  jjaper  to  that 
effect,  and  then  a  couple  of  hours  afterwards  withdrew 
her  application. 

2430.  Spontaneously  ? — Spontaneously,  knowing  that 
she  was  diseased.  Several  other  women  have  done  the 
same  thing,  Emma  Fellow,  Mary  Ann  Roberts,  and 
Maria  Lobb. 

2431.  Did  each  of  those  women  apply  to  be  dis- 
charged and  afterwards  withdraw  the  application  ? — 
Each  of  them, 

2432.  All  of  their  own  accord  ?— All  of  their  own 
accord. 

2433.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.)  Have  you  anything  to 
say  as  to  the  preparation  of  statistical  returns  for  the 
authorities.  Are  you  required  in  virtue  of  your  office 
to  send  in  any  returns  ? — I  send  in  returns  of  the 
women,  who  have  come  into  the  hospital  and  of  the 
diseases  for  which  they  are  sent  in, 

2434.  You  would  think  it  desirable,  I  suppose,  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  operation  of  the  Acts 
that  there  should  be  a  distinction  made  in  the  returns 
between  syphilis  and  other  forms  of  the  disease  Y- — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

2435.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  I  presume  in 
doing  that  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

2436.  Have  -you  seen  any  of  the  returns  that  have 
been  published  and  laid  before  Parliament  ? — Yes,  T 
have  seen  most  of  them, 
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you  aware  whether  the  accuracy  of  those 
cen  questioned  ?— No,  I  am  not  aware. 


2437.  Are 

returns  has  been  questic  to, 

243S.  At  any  rate  there  ou^ht  to  be  no  clitticulty, 
ought  there,  in  preparing  such  returns  as  would  be 
accurate  ? — No  difficuUy  whatever. 

2439.  You  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  cases  of 
syphilis  have  diminished  in  number  since  you  have 
been  at  the  hospital  ?— Do  you  mean  cases  of  syphilis 
in  the  hospital  or  eases  of  syphilis  in  the  forces  ? 

2440.  I  will  take  first  the  case  of  syphilis  in  the 
hospital  ?— The  cases  of  syphilis  in  the  hospital  have 
not  diminished. 

2441.  In  the  number  of  women  you  have  given  as 
being  admitted  into  the  hospital  there  is  a  decrease 
shown,  I  think,  on  the  whole  year  ?— Yes. 

2442.  Do  you  say  in  those  cases  syphilis  has  rather 

inercased  ?  I'es;  syphilis  has  increased  within  these 

last  four  or  five  months,  that  is,  the  per-centage  of 
sypliilis  in  the  hospital  as  compared  with  gonorrhea 
and  otlier  diseases. 

2443.  Have  those  cases  of  syphilis  pvosented  cases 
of  diminished  v  irulence  ? — Yes  ;  decidedly  diminished 


They  have  none  of  them  been  ^  ery  severe 
the  year,  except  those  I  referred  to  from 


in  virulence, 
throughout 
Dartmouth. 

2444.  Do  you  refer  that  to  the  better  means  of 
treating  the  disease  or  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — 
I  l)elie\e  the  operation  of  the  Acts  has  to  do  with  it, 
certainly  with  the  diminished  virulence  of  the  disease  ; 
the  cases  are  taken  so  much  more  early  than  they  Avere. 

2445.  I  sujiposo  Avith  regard  to  the  health  of  the 
troops  and  sailors  you  arc  merely  acquainted  Avith  the 
per-centage  from  what  you  have  seen  in  statistical 
returns  and  information  generally  ? — That  is  all,  I  take 
them  from  the  returns  sent  Aveekly  to  the  hospital  from 
the  Admiral's  office  at  Devonport.  They  are  the  returns 
of  troops,  marines,  and  sailors  sent  in  to  hospital  or 
invalided. 

2446.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  diminution 
of  disease  maybe  attributed  partly  to  the  better  system 
of  education  and  better  sanitary  arrangements,  and  the 
periodical  examination  of  the  men,  rather  than  to  the 
operation  of  the  Acts.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that 
head  ? — I  do  not  think  that.  Of  course  it  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  I  think  the  operation  of 
tlie  Acts  has  more  to  do  Avith  the  diminution  of  syphilis 
than  anything  else, 

2447.  You  are  probably  aware  in  garrison  toAvns 
noAv,  Avhen  regiments  come  in,  the  men  are  examined  ? 
—Yes. 

2448.  Do  you  think  that  a  desirable  regulation  to 
lay  doAvn  ? — Certainly. 

2449.  You  think  also,  I  presume,  that  a  fortnightly 
inspection  of  the  Avomen  is  absolutely  necessary  ? — • 
Certainly  it  is,  but  I  have  my  doubts  whether  it  is 
frequent  enough. 

2450.  You  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  more 
frequent  ? — I  think  so. 

2451.  For  Avhat  reason  ? — Because  I  believe  cases  of 
syphilis  may  escape  for  a  Aveek  or  so,  or  perhaps  more. 
A  Avoman  may  contract  syphilis  the  day  after  she  leaves 
the  hospital,  and  during  all  the  remainder  of  the  fort- 
night she  may  be  spreading  it  abroad  amongst  the 
I^eople. 

2452.  Did  these  ladies  who  came  to  you  belong  to 
the  Ladies'  Association  in  Plymouth  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
they  did,  but  Mrs.  Lewis  I  am  not  sure  about ;  the 
others  I  knoAV  did. 

2453.  (Mr.  Mundella.)  At  the  commencement  of 
January  last  year  you  say  there  were  81  cases  in  the 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

2454.  And  at  the  end  137.  To  what  do  you  attri- 
bute that  increase.  You  said  you  imagined  it  was  the 
ships  ? — I  gave  an  opinion  that  merchant  ships  had 
brought  a  great  deal  of  disease  into  port. 

2455.  It  is  your  belief  then  that  the  increase  was 
owing  to  the  arrival  of  merchant  vessels  ? — It  was  my 
belief. 

2456.  It  gradually  declined  at  the  end  of  August  to 
23  I  think  you  said  Yes. 


2457.  But  at  the  end  of  September  rose  to  75  ? — Yes, 

2458.  To  Avhat  do  you  attribute  that  increase  ? — I 
cannot  account  for  that  at  all. 

2459.  I  think  you  said  you  had  been  employed  just 
a  year  ? — J ust  a  year. 

2460.  During  your  year  of  office  you  had  852  cases, 
I  think,  in  hospital  ? — Yes. 

2461.  And  471  individuals  ?— Yes,  those  are  the 
individuals  admitted  into  hospital. 

2462.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  prostitutes  in  the  neighbourhood  Avhicli  could 
contribute  471  diseased  prostitutes  during  the  year? — 
I  have  only  formed  my  opinion  of  the  number  of  pros- 
titutes from  the  police  returns. 

2463.  And  do  you  belicA'c  that  471  out  of  570  have 
been  sent  to  hospital  during  the  yeari^ — Yes. 

2464.  Would  you  believe  that  so  many  as  fiA^e-sixths 
Avere  diseased  during  the  year,  and  many  of  them  so 
often  as  tAvicc  or  three  times? — I  think  Avith  reaard 
to  the  471  women  admitted  and  the  570  Avoinen  on 
the  register,  the  570  Avomcn  refer  to  the  present  num- 
ber of  AVomen  remaining  on  the  register,  not  to  the 
Avomen  Avho  have  gone  aAvay  during  the  year  nor  to 
the  ncAv  Avomen  being  contiuu.ally  brought  under  the 
Acts.  A  great  many  of  those  Avomen  sent  into  the 
liospital  haA'e  been  new  patients  entirely.  I  haA^e  had 
150  patients,  ncA^er  under  the  Acts  before,  who  have 
come  into  the  hospital. 

2465.  150  ncAv  ones  during  the  year  ? — 150  ncAv 
ones  during  the  year. 

2466.  Who  had  never  before  been  on  the  register  ? — 
In  the  hospital. 

2467.  Or  on  the  register? — I  cannot  say  on  the 
register, 

2468.  I  think  you  said  just  noAV  you  attached  im- 
portance to  the  examination  of  the  men  ? — Yes, 

2469.  Equally  so  as  to  that  of  the  AVomen  ? — Yes ; 
I  have  always  thought  that  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
should  be  examined  Avith  equal  care  as  the  Avomen, 

2470.  If  this  large  increase  of  disease  arose  from 
the  arrival  of  a  merchant  A-essel,  how  Avould  you  deal 
Avith  that  ? — I  think  the  same  restriction  that  is  put 
on  the  sailors  should  also  be  put  on  the  men  of  the 
merchant  service.  I  think  they  should  be  examined 
before  going  from  their  A^essels  on  leave. 

2471.  Before  being  alloAved  to  go  on  shore  ? — Before 
being  allowed  to  go  on  shore. 

2472.  Are  there  any  regulations  against  A'isitors  see- 
ing the  women  in  the  hospital  ? — I  think  the  regulation 
is,  that  the  patient  may  see  visitors  Avith  the  concur- 
rence of  the  matron,'^chaplain,  or  the  resident  medical 
officer.  If  you  Avill  alloAV  me  I  Avill  refer  to  the  regu- 
lations. "  No  visitor  shall  be  permitted  Avithin  the 
"  Lock  wards  unless  by  leave  of  the  chairman  of  the 
"  managing  committee,  the  honorary  secretary,  the 
"  resident  medical  officer,  the  chaplain,  or  the  matron." 

2473.  Any  of  those  may  admit,  for  instance,  ladies 
engaged  in  reformatory  Avork  may  be  admitted  on  the 
permission  of  any  of  those  officers  ? — Yes. 

2474.  Have  you  refused  to  alloAv  the  solicitor  of  any 
woman  Avho  has  been  detained,  and  who  has  made  an 
application  for  her  discharge,  to  communicate  Avith  her  ; 
because  under  the  25th  section  any  Avoman  Avho  can 
produce  reasonable  evidence  that  she  is  free  from  con- 
tagious disease  shall  receive  her  discharge.  Noav  in 
the  case  of  any  AVoman  who  has  applied  through  a 
solicitor  to  you  for  permission  to  give  proof  to  the 
magistrates  of  her  freedom  from  disease,  have  you  per- 
mitted a  solicitor  to  communicate  Avith  that  woman  ? — ■ 
Not  before  they  have  applied  to  the  magistrates. 

2475.  Before  the  women  have  apj^lied  to  the  magis- 
trates ? — Before  the  women  have  applied  to  the 
magistrates. 

2476.  That  requires  two  applications  then,  an  ad- 
journment of  the  inquiry,  and  the  woman  is  condemned 
in  costs  if  she  does  not  substantiate  her  case,  is  not 
that  so  ? — I  believe  not ;  the  AVoman  has  not  been  con- 
demned in  costs  so  far  as  I  can  make  out.  My  cotu'se 
is  this,  ill  case  a  Avoinan  aj)plies  to  be  dischargetl  I  take 
her  before  the  magistrates,  and  in  those  cases  the 
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magistrates  have  adjourned  her  case  for  her  to  procure 
evidence. 

2477.  But  have  not  the  magistrates  of  Devonport 
recently  ordered  that  women  making  an  unsuccessful 
application  shall  pay  costs  ? — Yes ;  they  did  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  month.  It  was  said  in  a  newspaper 
report  that  the  Bench  had  decreed  that  the  woman 
should  pay  the  costs  in  case  she  withdrew  her  applica- 
tion. 

2478.  Would  you  allow  a  surgeon  to  see  and  examine 
a  woman  wishing  to  be  discharged  from  hospital  ? — No  ; 
not  before  she  had  been  before  the  magistrates. 

2479.  Have  not  women  who  have  applied  to  magis- 
trates for  discharge  been  discharged  by  you  before  the 
hearing  ?— Certainly. 

2480.  And  frequently  ? — No ;  on  two  occasions,  and 
on  those  the  women  had  been  in  the  hospital  for  some 
little  time,  and  they  were  just  on  the  point  of  getting 
well. 

2481.  {Mr.  Buxton.)  You  can  have  no  possible 
motive  for  detaining  them  after  you  consider  them  to 
be  cured,  have  you  ? — Certainly  not. 

2482.  There  would  be  no  pecuniary  advantage,  or 
any  other  advantage  to  yourself  in  detaining  them, 
would  there  ? — No. 

2483.  So  you  would  have  every  inducement  when 
you  thought  them  cured  to  allow  them  to  'go  ? — 
My  desire  always  is  to  send  them  out  as  soon  as 
possible. 

'2484.  In  fact,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  it  would 
be  a  saving  of  trouble  to  let  them  go  out  ? — Decidedly. 

2485.  And  in  each  of  these  cases  they  have  been 
diseased ;  they  have  come  under  your  care  as  being 
diseased  ? — Certainly. 

2486.  And  it  is  only  a  question  whether  the  disease 
is  entirely  mastered  or  not  on  that  day  ? — Yes. 

2487.  And  when  the  disease  is  exterminated  must 
always  be  to  a  certain  extent  an  open  question,  must 
it  not } — Yes,  it  must. 

2488.  Two  surgeons  may  diifer  in  opinion  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  case  ? — They  might ;  decidedly. 

2489.  With  respect  to  those  numbers  you  mentioned, 
you  spoke  as  to  the  number  of  cases  that  have  come 
under  your  cognizance,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2490.  Those  you  quoted  from  a  return  ? — Made  up 
by  myself  from  the  hospital  register. 

2491.  Wlien  you  were  asked  as  to  the  number  of 
those  women,  and  the  per-centage,  you  only  spoke  from 
a  surmise  of  your  own  ? — No  absolutely ;  counting  the 
women  I  have  had  under  my  care,  taking  each  indi- 
vidual case. 

2492.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the 
women  feel  it  to  be  an  indignity  to  be  taken  up  and 
examined  and  sent  to  the  hospital  ? — They  do  not  at 
all  object  to  being  examined  periodically,  as  far  as  I 
have  heard  them  say,  but  they  do  object  to  being  kept 
in  the  hospital  longer  than  they  think  necessary. 

2493.  They  get  weary  of  the  confinement,  and  wish 
to  be  plying  their  trade  ? — They  get  weary  of  the  con- 
finement, but  I  have  never  heard  them  complain,  and 
I  have  asked  them  repeatedly,  of  the  periodical 
examinations. 

2494.  Have  you  known  any  case  in  which  a  woman 
has  felt  herself  outraged  and  filled  with  indignation  at 
what  she  considered  unfair  and  cruel  treatment  of  her  ? 
— Never. 

2495.  You  have  never  in  any  case  heard  a  woman 
complain  of  its  being  an  insult  to  her  as  a  woman  ? — 
Never,  not  in  one  instance. 

2496.  Would  a  woman  know  at  the  beginning  of  an 
attack  of  syphilis  that  she  was  diseased  without  being 
examined  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  she  would ;  at  all 
events  I  do  not  think  she  would  confess  it,  though  she 
might  know  it  perhaps. 

2497.  Would  a  woman  know  that  she  was  diseased 
with  syphilis  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  attack, 
vvfithin  the  first  two  or  three  days  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  she  would. 

2498.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  how  soon  a 
woman  would  bej,in  to  know  that  she  had  become 


infected  with  syphilis  ? — I  must  understand  the  exact  FIFTH  DAY. 
term  syphilis,   

2499.  I  will  not  confine  it  to  syphilis.     Can  you  M 
form  any  opinion  as  to  how  soon  after  a  woman  had  J^ti^-rn. 
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become  cognizant  of  it  ? — It  would  vary  a  good  deal  

accoi'ding  to  the  character  of  the  disease,  but,  as  a  rule, 

I  should  say  they  would  be  cognizant  of  it,  within 
three  or  four  days.  * 

2500.  Could  she  in  the  meantime  infect  those  who 
had  connection  with  her  ? — Yes. 

2501.  So  that  were  it  not  for  her  being  examined 
she  might  be  unconsciously  infecting  those  who  had 
connection  with  her,  but  if  she  were  examined  it  would 
be  discoverable  by  the  surgeon  who  examined  her  ? — 
Yes. 

2502.  Would  a  woman  who  was  infected  necessarily 
infect  those  who  had  connection  with  her,  or  only  in 
certain  cases  ? — I  do  not  think  she  necessarily  would  ; 
I  say  in  the  majority  of  cases  she  would,  but  I  do  not 
think  she  would  in  all  cases. 

2503.  Would  there  be  more  danger  in  a  case  of 
syphilis  than  in  a  case  of  gonorrhoea,  or  would  you  say 
about  the  same  ? — About  the  same  ;  I  should  not  make 
any  difference. 

2504.  But  do  you  think  she  would  generally  infect 
those  who  had  connection  with,  her  ? — I  believe  so. 

2505.  Have  vou  any  knowledge  as  to  how  frequently 
such  a  prostitute  v/ould  be  likely  to  have  connection 
with  men  in  the  course  of  the  week,  commonly,  or  how 
often,  have  they  told  you  ? — With  different  men  ? 

2506.  Yes ;  of  course  it  can  only  be  a  rough  sort 
of  guess  ? — Yes. 

2507.  Would  they  every  night,  do  you  think,  or 
oftener  than  that  ?  —  Yes,  more  often  than  that.  I 
should  say  that  the  average  class  of  prostitutes  that 
frequent  Plymouth  and  Devonport  would  have  con- 
nection with  two,  or  perhaps  three  men  in  the  day. 

2508.  And  a  woman  might  probably  infect  a  large 
proportion  of  them  if  she  were  not  examined  and  sent 
off  to  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

2509.  And  then  those  men  who  were  thus  infected 
would  be  likely  afterwards  to  infect  other  women, 
would  not  they  ? — Yes. 

2510.  vSo  that  if  the  plague  were  not  stayed  by  arti- 
ficial means  it  would  be  continually  as  it  were  re- 
engendering  itself  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

2511.  And  are  you  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
means  taken  to  stop  it  are  really  effectual  ? — Yes ;  so 
far  as  they  go. 

2512.  You  think  tnat  they  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting the  women  from  infecting  others  to  anything 
like  the  extent  they  otherwise  would  ? — Certainly,  I  do. 

2513.  And  do  you  consider  they  really  are  cured  by 
passing  through  the  hospital,  or  does  the  disease  break 
out  again  ? —  Of  course  real  constitutional  syphilis  will 
return  in  many  cases. 

2514.  But  that  would  be  discoverable  if  they  were 
re-examined  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  discoverable. 

2515.  Do  they  come  at  once  to  the  hospital  from 
their  examination  when  they  are  found  diseased  ? — No, 
they  do  not  ;  some  of  them  keep  away  for  several  days. 

2516.  Are  they  ever  brought  straight  from  the 
examination  by  the  police  to  the  hospital  ? — Yes  ;  in 
case  they  refuse  to  go  to  the  hospital  they  are.  If  they 
say  they  do  not  intend  to  go  to  the  hospital  then  the 
police  bring  them. 

2517.  But  not  unless  they  announce  their  intention 
not  to  go  ? — I  believe  not. 

2518.  Do  you  know  whether,  when  the  women  find 
that  the  police  are  going  to  take  them,  and  then  promise 
to  come,  the  police  forcibly  bring  them  ? — That  I 
cannot  say. 

2519.  That  is  not  within  your  knowledge  — No. 

2520.  We  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  woman  was 
alleged  to  have  been  examined  and  sent  straight  to  the 
hospital,  so  that  her  family  did  not  know  what  had 
become  of  her  for  more  than  a  week.  Would  it  be 
possible  according  to  the  arrangeme^nts  within  your 
cognizance  that  she  would  bo  carried  off  by  the  police, 
and  her  fomily  have  no  knowledge  of  her.    Can  you 
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conceive  that  such  a  case  would  occur  under  the  regula- 
tions ?-I  conceive  that  it  is  possible,  if  a  Avoman  refused 
to  go  to  the  hospital,  and  had  been  taken  by  the  police 
her  friends  might  not  knoAV  anythuig  about  it  but  it 
woul.l  be  always  in  her  power  to  ask  the  chaplain  or 
me  to  communicate  with  her  friends,  or  to  write  a  letter 
for  her,  and  the  chaplain  would  do  it  immediately. 

2521  No  obstacle  would  be  thrown  m  the  way  ot 
her  communicating  witlJ  her  friends?— No  ;  none  what- 

^^2522.  Have  you  found  women  have  been  sent  to  the 
hospital  for  examination  who  have  been  in  your  opinion 
not  really  diseased  ?— Yes  ;  I  had  three  cases  m  the 
course  of  the  year  who  Avere  not  diseased  when  they 
were  sent  to  the  hospital. 

2523.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  tliose  three 
were  prostitutes  or  not  ?— Yes ;  I  believe  so,  but  I  do 
not  inquire  much  into  that.  That  is  not  my  pro^ance" 
at  all.  When  a  woman  is  sent  to  the  hospital  I  look 
upon  her  as  a  patient  and  a  diseased  person,  and  I  treat 
her  accordingly.  Those  cases  I  may  state  in  which  I 
found  the  women  free  from  disease,  came  in  under 
certificate  L  of  the  visiting  surgeon,  which  says,  if  a 
woman  is  unable  to  be  examined,  and  th.ere  is  evidence 
of  her  having  disease  the  visiting  surgeon  may  send  her 
to  hospital  for  a  period  of  five  days,  so  that  she  may  be 
examined. 

2524.  That  then  was  upon  the  belief  of  the  nurse 
that  the  Avomen  were  diseased  ? — Yes ;  and  upon  other 
evidence,  I  believe,  that  the  visiting  surgeon  has. 

2525.  With  wuerence  to  those  women  you  spoke  of, 
who  applied  to  the  magistrates ;  had  you  reason  ^  to 
believe  it  was  put  in  their  heads  by  persons  outside 
the  hospital,  or  do  you  think  it  arose  from  their  own 
convictions  ? — No,  I  believe  it  was  entirely  from  the 
people  outside,  who  put  it  into  their  heads. 

2526.  That  they  received  communications  suggesting 
to  tliem  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

2527.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  You  have  been  asked  as  to 
the  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases,  and  j'ou  stated 
that,  unless  artificial  means  of  the  character  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  are  adopted,  the  plague  is  not 
likely  to  stop,  but  will  go  on  increasing  from  year 
to  year.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  was  your 
opinion  ? — I  believe  it  would  continue,  and  increase 
too. 

2528.  Are  you  aware  of  the  prevalence  of  the  con- 
tagious disease  of  this  character  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1864  ? — I  have  never  gone  much  into 
the  statistics  of  that  period. 

2529.  From  your  personal  knowledge,  should  you 
S!iy  that  before  1864,  when  the  first  Act  was  passed, 
this  plague  had  been  increasing  or  diminishing  during 
previous  years  ? — I  ])elieve  it  had  increased  so  far  as 
I  have  had  o[)portunities  of  judging. 

2530.  You  think  that  the  character  of  syphilis  had 
increased  in  intensity  and  extent  ? — I  do  not  say  that 
the  intensity  had. 

2531.  That  had  diminished  then,  probably  ? — That 
had  diminished,  I  believe,  certainly. 

2532.  You  believe  there  was  not  disease  of  such  a 
Aarulent  character  in  connection  with  this  plague  as  in 


former  years  ? — I  believe  that. 

2533.  But  1  understand  you  to  say  you  think  the 
absolute  number  of  cases  among  the  population  gene- 
I'ally  had  gone  on  increasing  from  year  to  year  ? — 
I  believe  it  had  increased,  certainly.  I  will  not  say 
that  it  had  attained  very  great  frequency,  but  certainly 
I  think  it  had  inci'cased  ;  that  is  my  experience. 

2534.  Speaking  generally  of  the  population,  you 
believe  it  had  increased  ? — Yes. 

2535.  You  have  also  stated  that  you  disagreed  with 
Dr.  Row,  in  his  impression  that  there  had  not  been  bene- 
ficial efl'ects  .shown  in  the  diminution  of  disease  amongst 
soldiers  and  sailors  ? — Yes. 

2536.  Can  you  tell  us  on  what  ground  you  differ 
from  Dr.  Row  on  that  subject  ? — I  differ  from  Dr. 
Row  on  that  subject  in  this,  he  having  made  the  state- 
ment, that  disease  had  increased  in  1870  amongst  the 
forces,  that  more  men  w(>re  affected  with  venereal 


disease  in  1870  than  in  1869,  and  I  certainly  believe 
that  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

2537.  That  has  reference  simply  to  the  year  just 
ended  ? — To  the  year  just  ended. 

2538.  Then  you  had  not  expressed  any  opinion  as 
to  the  circumstances  of  years  prcA-ious  to  1869  ? — 
No. 

2539.  Have  you  any  means  of  forming  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  contagious  diseases  had  increased  or 
decreased  amongst  soldiers  and  sailors  prior  to  1 869  ? 
— No  ;  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  that  myself. 

2540.  With  regard  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
women  come  into  liospital  can  you  express  any 
opinion  as  to  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  hospital  and 
other  provisions  for  the  cure  of  diseased  women  being 
of  a  voluntary  character,  there  would  not  be  probably  a 
very  large  amount  of  use  made  of  them  by  these  women 
without  being  placed  under  compulsory  orders  "i- — If 
intelligence  was  to  go  to-morrow  to  the  girls  now  in  the 
hospital  that  the  Acts  were  repealed,  I  believe  I  should 
not  have  two  cases  left  in  the  wai;ds.  I  believe  they 
would  ail  go  but  one  or  two ;  those  who  could  not 
leave. 

2541.  Are  you  aware  that  many  women  are  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  various  voluntary  hospitals  and  other 
places  as  in-patients  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

2542.  How  is  that  ? — Because  they  go  in  when 
they  are  very  bad  and  cannot  ply  their  profession. 

2543.  Then  you  think  that  women  would  only  go 
into  the  hospital  under  circumstances  of  that  character 
and  not  simply  to  get  the  disease  checked  in  its  earlier 
form  ? — Certainly  not.  I  have  seen  frequently  girls 
come  into  hospital  with  sores  which  must  have  existed  in 
my  opinion  for  a  fortnight  or  say  10  or  12  days,  and  I 
have  asked  them  if  they  knew  they  had  a  sore.  "  Oh 
yes."  "  Does  it  hurt  you  ?"  "  Not  very  much."  In  those 
cases  they  ought  to  have  come  to  hospital  at  once, 
knowing  they  were  diseased,  and  if  they  had  been  under 
the  voluntary  system  they  would  still  have  gone  on 
plying  their  trade. 

2544.  How  was  it  they  Avcre  so  long  under  these  cir- 
cumstances before  they  came  to  the  hospital  ? — Because 
they  preferred  to  stay  out  of  hospital  and  ply  their 
trade. 

2545.  But  they  would  be  examined  I  suppose  in 
that  period  ? — Periodically ;  only  once  a  fortnight. 

2546.  And  this  would  be  subsequently  to  one  of  the 
examinations  — Subsequently  to  one  of  the  examina- 
tions. 

2547.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these  women 
had  been  for  some  days,  probably  a  iortnight  ? — From 
12  to  13  days. 

2548.  In  those  cases  you  suppose  they  contracted 
the  disease  immediately  after  the  examination  ? — ^Yes. 

2549.  I  have  understood  you  to  recommend  that 
there  should  be  more  frequent  examinations  with  a 
view  of  preventing  that  ? — I  think  so. 

2550.  Is  it  not  a  fixct  that  a  woman  may  jjass  out  of 
hospital  free  from  disease  and  yet  may  communicate 
the  disease  the  very  same  night  after  she  has  left  the 
hospital  ? — She  may  communicate  gonorrhoea,  I  believe. 

2551.  Do  you  think  she  may  communicate  syphilis  ? 
— That  is  a  question  I  should  doubt. 

2552.  How  soon  do  you  think  she  would  be  able  to 
communicate  syphilis  after  leaving  the  hospital ;  how 
soon  could  she  come  into  a  position  to  communicate 
syphilis  after  being  discharged  ? — You  are  speaking  of 
infecting  sores,  not  of  true  syphilis. 

2553.  I  speak  of  the  primary  sore?  —  The  true 
primaiy  sore  ? 

2554.  Yes. — I  do  not  believe  she  would  be  able  to 
infect  men  with  that  for,  say,  seven  or  eight  days  after- 
wards. I  do  not  think  so  myself.  Of  course  that  is 
a  professional  opinion  anybody  may  disagree  with, 

2555.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  cases  in  which  women 
who  have  had  connection  with  two  or  three  men  in  one 
night  have  been  the  medium  through  which  disease  has 
been  given  without  being  themselves  diseased  ? — I  have 
heard  it  stated.  I  have  had  no  proof  of  it.  I  have 
never  seen  any  case  to  which  I  could  refer  as  authentic. 
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2556.  You  think  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of 
contao-ion  if  you  could  examine  women  every  three 
days  you  could  be  absolutely  sure  so  far  as  examina- 
tion could  make  you  of  their  not  being  in  a  contagious 
state  ? — I  believe  there  could  be  no  certainty  of  it,  but 
it  would  be  better  to  examine  them  more  frequently 
than  at  present. 

2557.  But  to  what  extent  would  you  go  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  plague  ? — Well,  I  am  uot  prepared  to  say 
the  number  of  examinations  which  I  think  should  take 
place;  I  think  once  a  week  would  be  tolerably 
effectual. 

2558.  I  may  take  it  that  it  is  quite  possible  in  the 
course  of  a  week  that  a  great  deal  of  damage  may  be 
done  by  a  woman  suffei-ing  under  contagious  disease  ? 
—Yes. 

2559.  That  might  happen,  even  if  you  had  weekly 
examinations  ? — It  might  happen,  but  it  would  be  very 
rare. 

2560.  With  regard  to  the  diminution  of  disease 
would  it  be  your  opinion  that  if  the  men  who  came 
into  Devonport  could  be  dealt  with  effectually,  that 
that  would  reduce  the  disease  more  than  your  present 
operations  upon  the  women  ?  If  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  also  men  employed  in  the  merchant  service  could 
be  examined  on  coming  into  the  place,  and  put  uuder 
restriction,  would  that  in  your  judgment  do  moi'e  to 
stop  the  prevalence  of  disease  in  Devonport  than  your 
present  operations  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  do  more, 
but  it  would  help  considerably.  The  soldiers  and 
sailors  are,  I  believe,  examined  now. 

2561.  You  told  us  that  when  a  number  of  sailors 
came  in,  there  was  at  once  a  very  considerable  increase 
in  the  disease  of  the  place  ? — I  was  speaking  of  mer- 
chant ships  then. 

2562.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  a  new  regiment 
comes  in,  sometimes  there  is  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  disease  among  the  women  of  the  town  ? — No ;  I 
have  not  found  that,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  assert  it. 

2563.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.)  A  regiment  is  examined 
is  it  not  ? — I  believe  so  ;  I  do  not  know  for  a  certainty. 

2564.  {Mr.  Ri/lands.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  would  advocate  the  inspection  of  men  in  both 
services,  and  also,  if  it  could  be  managed,  the  inspection 
of  men  coming  in  in  merchant  vessels  ? — Yes. 

2565.  So  as  to  prevent  their  going  into  the  town  in 
a  diseased  state  ? — Certainly. 

2566.  With  regard  to  the  impatience  of  women  while 
in  hospital,  may  not  some  of  it  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  restraint  almost  assumes  a  penal  character  ? — I  do 
not  think  so  myself.  They  do  not  like  the  restriction 
of  being  kept  in  the  hospital,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
consider  it  penal. 

2567.  At  all  events  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  impri- 
sonment ? — It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  imprisonment. 

2568.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  Admiralty  have 
given  any  instructions  with  respect  to  the  clothing  of 
the  women,  as  to  whether  they  should  have  their  cloth- 
ing taken  from  them,  and  any  other  substituted  ? — It  is 
the  regulation  of  the  hospital. 

2569.  Does  the  regulation  include  diet  ? — The  regu- 
lation of  the  hospital  includes  diet. 

2570.  Under  the  Admiralty  order  ? — No  ;  the  diet 
scale  is  entirely  within  the  managing  committee's 
province. 

2571.  Then  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  you  have 
to  take,  does  the  Admiralty  give  any  direction  on  that 
score  ? — That  is  under  the  managing  committee. 

2572.  Not  the  Admiralty  instructions  ?— The  Ad- 
miralty are  furnished,  with  all  the  rules  that  are  made, 
and  they  approve  of  them  or  not. 

2573.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
mode  and  character  of  the  punishment  of  the  refractory 
women  in  hospitals  ? — We  have  no  mode  of  punish- 
ment ;  when  they  are  refractory  and  very  noisy,  I  am 
generally  called  down  by  the  nurse  to  see  them.  Then 
generally  I  ask  them  to  be  quiet,  and  tell  them  it  is  the 
best  thing  to  keep  order  in  the  wards,  and  keep  quiet. 
If  they  continue  making  a  noise  I  request  them  to  leave 
the  ward,  and  go  to  one  of  the  segregation  wards.  If 


they  refuse  to  go  to  the  segregation  wards,  I  have  FIFTH  DAY. 
them  taken  there.  ■ 

2574.  Are  these  segregation  wards  in  the  nature  of  ^^jJ^^' 
cells  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  in  the  nature  of  cells.  ^re. 

2575.  Let  us  know  what  sort  of  places  they  are  ? —    23  Jan.  1871. 

They  are  good  sized  rooms.    I  have  told  you  the  cubic   

contents  are  1,089  feet,  and  there  is  a  large  window  in 

each  of  them  containing  18  square  feet.  This  is  covered 
with  a  grating  to  prevent  them  breaking  it.  They  are 
furnished  with  a  bed  and  bed  clothes,  and  a  bell  com- 
municates with  the  nurse's  room,  which  is  contiguous. 
The  segregation  wards  are  lighted  from  the  outside  by 
a  gas  jet. 

2576.  Is  this  confinement  solitary  in  every  case  ? — 
Yes. 

2577.  And  does  it  vary  in  term  ? — It  varies  in  term 
according  to  whether  the  girl  says  she  will  be  quiet  or 
not.  Directly  the  girl  says  she  will  be  quiet  she  goes 
back  to  her  ward. 

2578.  Are  the  cells  of  the  segregation  wards  in  the 
same  condition  now  in  which  they  were  formerly  ? — 
No. 

2579.  When  has  there  been  a  change  in  them  ? — 
There  was  a  change  made  in  April  of  last  year.  1 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee, and  said  I  did  not  like  the  segregation  wards 
then  in  use,  because  they  were  so  far  removed  from  the 
nurse,  and  the  water  closet,  and  such  like  useful  things, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  if  we  could  have  some  better 
ones  made.  It  was  shown  to  the  managing  committee, 
and  then  they  got  the  grant  from  the  Admiralty,  so 
that  the  new  segregation  wards  might  be  made. 

2580.  Were  the  old  cells  underground  ? — They  are 
on  the  basement  floor,  not  underground. 

^581.  But  were  they  in  the  nature  of  cells  ? — It  is 
so  difficult  to  define  the  term  "  cell."  They  were 
smaller  than  the  present  ones. 

2582.  Was  the  floor  of  the  cell  below  the  level  of 
the  floor  of  the  adjoining  yard? — It  was  above  the 
floor  of  the  kitchen. 

2583.  But  was  it  below  the  level  of  the  ground  sur- 
rounding ? — Yes. 

2584.  Then  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  cell  ? — Yes. 

2585.  Is  that  one  of  the  grounds  of  objection  which 
affected  your  mind  in  changing  the  cells  ? — Yes ;  it 
was  one  of  the  grounds. 

2586.  You  say  it  was  at  your  suggestion  that  this 
was  done,  that  the  cells  were  changed  ? — Yes. 

2587.  But  were  the  cells  ever  condemned  by  any  of 
the  authorities  of  the  hospital  ? — Yes ;  they  were  ob- 
jected to  by  the  previous  surgeons,  I  believe. 

2588.  Had  it  then  been  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  hospital  in  any  way  that  you  know  of  ? — 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

2589.  No  steps  were  taken  so  far  as  you  know  until 
April  ?— Not  till  April. 

2590.  What  accommodation  is  aftorded  in  the  pre- 
sent cells  ?  Is  there  a  place  for  the  women  to,  sit 
down  ? — They  have  their  bed. 

2591.  Simply  a  bed  ? — Simply  a  bed  ;  a  proper  bed 
and  bed  clothes,  and  the  ordinary  utensils,  but  there  is 
no  table  in  the  room. 

2592.  I  have  been  informed  there  was  one  woman 
who  threw  herself  out  of  the  window  of  the  hospital  ? 
— Not  in  my  day. 

2593.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  ? — No. 

2594.  Have  you  yourself  any  instructions  whatever 
as  to  the  solitary  confinement  of  these  women  in  the 
segregation  cells,  any  official  instructions  ? — I  have 
only  the  rules  here  for  the  government  of  the  wards. 

2595.  And  those  are  the  rules  that  ai'e  passed  by  the 
committee  ? — By  the  managing  committee.  I  will  read 
the  one  in  question.  It  is  No.  10.  "  As  it  is  essential  to 
"  the  comfort  and  proper  medical  treatment  of  all,  that 
"  there  shall  be  no  scenes  of  disorder  in  the  wartl,  any 
■"  woman  conducting  herself  in  a  noisy  or  disorderly 
"  manner  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  quiet  and  comfort 
"  of  others,  shall  be  placed  in  a  separate  ward.  A  ■ 
"  report  of  such  case  is  to  be  sent  immediately,  or  as 
"  soon  as  practicable,  to  the  chairman  of  the  managing 
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FIFTH  DAY.  "  committee,  or  in  his  absence  to  the  honorary  secre- 

  '  "  tary.    Every  woman  so  placed  apart,  shall  be  visited 

Mr.  M.  M.  "  by  a  nurse  at  least  every  two  hours,  whether  by 

Mowc.  II  j-,igiit  or  Jay,  and  by  the  resident  medical  officer  very 

  "  frequently  during  the  time  of  her  treatment  in  such 

23  Jim.  187K  j.    „  » 
  "  separate  ward. 

2596.  And  that  imprisonment  is  at  your  option,  and 
under  your  direction  — Yes. 

2597.  Was  it  formerly  under  the  direction  of  the 
magistrates  ? — No. 

2598.  The  magistrate  never  sits  to  decide  cases  of 
that  kind  as  to  coulinement  in  the  hospital  ? — No  ;  not 
in  the  hospital. 

2599.  Wherever  he  has  ordered  confinement  it  has 
been  in  the  ordinary  gaol  ? — In  the  ordinary  gaol. 

2600.  When  women  are  brought  to  the  hospital  do 
you  enter  in  the  books  the  character  of  the  disease 
from  Avhich  they  are  suffering  ? — Yes. 

2601.  Would  you  give  the  prescriptions  for  the 
following  number  of  women,  being  those  on  admission, 
not  on  discharge,  1459,  1553,  1572,  1525,  1608,  1940, 
1995,  2173,  3569,  3587,  altogether  10  women.  Wovdd 
you  be  able  to  refer  in  any  way  to  the  prescriptions 
given  to  those  women  on  admission  ? — Those  prescrip- 
tions were  given  before  my  time.  I  did  not  begin, 
I  think,  until  the  number  had  reached  4,000  odd. 

2602.  Have  you  ever,  when  you  have  entered  women 
with  the  prescriptions,  entered  "  nil "  in  the  case  of 
women,  belie\ang  they  did  not  require  medical  attention 
at  all  ? — I  have  never  written  "  nil but  I  have  written 
"  free  from  disease  "  on  the  paper,  which  is  the  same 
thing. 

2603.  How  often  do  you  suppose  ? — In  three  cases. 

2604.  Was  there  anything  special  about  those  three 
cases  ?  Were  they  simply  three  cases  sent  in  while 
the  women  were  suffering  from  natural  causes  ? — No  ; 
I  should  have  said  two  under  certificate  L.,  and  one 
tlie  case  of  a  woman  who  was  not  admitted  for  three 
weeks  after  the  date  of  the  visiting  surgeon's  certificate. 
That  is  another  case  in  which  1  wrote  "  free  from 
disease,"  referring  to  a  previous  question. 

2605.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  Eliza  Biuney  ? 
— Yes  ;  that  is  the  one  to  which  I  refer. 

2606.  She  was  sent  in  on  July  20th.  What  was 
the  character  of  hei-  disease  as  described  by  the  visiting 
surgeon  ? — Certificate  K.  slates  that  a  Avoman  has  con- 
tagious disease,  and  has  to  go  to  the  hospital  for 
detention. 

^607.  In  her  case  did  you  discharge  her  at  once  ? — I 
discharged  her  at  once,  or  I'ather  the  following  day, 
when  i  saw  her. 

2608.  On  the  ground  that  she  was  free  from 
disease  Y  —  On  the  ground  that  she  was  free  from 
disease. 

2609.  Have  any  women  ever  complained  to  you  of 
being  improperly  brought  under  the  Acts  ? — Yes,  one 
did. 

2610.  Who  was  that  ? — That  was  a  woman  named 
Graham. 

2611.  Under  what  circumstances  did  she  complain 
of  being  brought  under  the  Acts  ? — She  told  me  she 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  staying  at  a  brothel,  and 
she  did  not  know  it. 

2612.  And  what  arose  out  of  that  ? — I  immediately 
spoke  to  the  police  inspector  about  it,  and  lie  said  it 
was  not  the  fact,  she  was  a  regular  prostitute. 

2613.  Was  any  other  step  taken  in  that  case? — She 
was  permitted  to  see  a  fiiend.  A  doctor  called  from 
the  surrounding  district  somewhere  in  the  country,  and 
asked  me  to  let  him  see  her,  and  I  did  so. 

2614.  Nothing  further  came  out  it?  —  Nothing 
further  came  out  it. 

2615.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  Bessie  Handford  ? 
—Yes. 

2616.  She  was  sent  by  the  examining  surgeon  to  the 
hospital  ? — She  was. 

2617.  Did  you  receive  any  certificate  from  the  sur- 
geon of  the  nature  of  the  specific  disease  Irom  which 
ehe  was  sufiering  ? — No,  I  nev^r  did. 


2618.  Did  you  examine  her  ? — I  did. 

2619.  What  was  the  result  of  your  examination  ? — 
The  result  of  my  examination  was  that  I  found  that 
she  had  a  purulent  uterine  discharge,  and  she  also  had 
some  throat  aft'ection. 

2620.  When  she  came  she  would  bring  some  docu- 
ments from  the  examining  surgeon  ? — She  would  bring 
the  certificate  K. 

2621.  And  that  K.  means  that  she  is  suffering  under 
a  contagious  disease  ? — Yes. 

2622.  But  were  you  satisfied  after  examination  that 
she  was  ? — Yes  ;  my  opinion  was,  that  she  had  a  dis- 
charge which  was  contagious. 

2623.  Are  you  able  to  distinguish  between  a  uterine 
discharge  which  is  not  contagious  and  one  which  is 
contagious  ? — Not  absolutely. 

2624.  It  is  possible  that  this  woman  might  not  have 
had  a  contagious  disease  then  from  the  symptoms  which 
you  observed  ? — Yes. 

2625.  For  what  period  did  this  woman  remain  in  the 
hospital  ? — Well,  1  cannot  say  the  exact  period,  but  I 
should  say  three  weeks  or  a  month.  I  may  tell  you  that 
she  wished  to  come  to  hosj^ital  for  treatment,  and  she 
was  to  be  sent  from  the  hospital  to  a  home,  and 
that  was  the  reason  of  her  signing  the  voluntary  submis- 
sion and  going  into  the  hospital.  I  recollect  the  case 
very  well.  She  was  a  very  superior  girl ;  she  had 
come  from  a  home  or  penitentiary.  I  believe  she 
wished  to  leave  that  penitentiary  and  go  to  another. 
She  came  to  the  visiting  surgeon,  signed  the  voluntary 
submission,  and  he  having  found  that  she  had  this 
uterine  discharge,  sent  her  in,  antl  as  she  also  wished  to 
come  I  treated  her  for  this,  cured  her,  and  she  went 
to  the  home. 

2626.  I  presume  she  would  not  come  in  without 
having,  in  the  first  instance,  made  a  voluntaiy  sub- 
mission as  a  prostitute  ? — I  believe  not. 

2627.  She  could  not  have  come  in  under  the  regula- 
tion ? — No. 

2628.  Are  you  aware  whether,  at  the  time  she  maxle 
that  voluntary  submission,  she  was  not  acting  as  a 
prostitute,  but  was  resident  in  one  of  those  peniten- 
tiaries ? — I  do  not  know  that  at  all. 

26^9.  But  she  went  into  hospital,  you  think,  for 
some  motive  other  than  being  cured.  Is  that  what  I 
am  to  understand  ? — She  came  for  the  pui'pose  of  being 
cured  of  her  uterine  discharge,  and  also  of  being  sent 
to  the  penitentiary.  Such  was  my  belief  at  the  time, 
and  she  told  me  so,  in  fact. 

2630.  Then  she  told  you  that  she  wished  to  be  sent 
to  another  penitentiary ;  and  did  she  tell  you  that  she 
wished  to  be  sent  and  treated  at  the  hospital  for 
venereal  disease  ? — She  told  me  she  wished  to  come  to 
the  hospital. 

2631.  What  is  your  impression  ? — My  impression  is 
that  she  knew  she  had  this  discharge,  and  wanted  to 
be  cured  of  it. 

2632.  Are  you  aware  that  she  did  complain  of  being 
put  on  the  Lock  side,  instead  of  on  the  civil  side  ? — I 
am  |not  aware.  I  never  heard  anything  of  tliat  sort 
until  this  moment.  I  always  believed  she  was  con- 
tented with  her  lot,  and  she  manifested  her  gratitude 
to  me  for  what  had  taken  place. 

2633.  I  suppose  you  have  no  evidence  from  the 
police  which  will  enable  you  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
previous  character  '{ — Only  in  certain  cases,  where  I 
ask  their  opinion. 

2634.  And  in  this  case  you  did  not  know  anything 
about  her  beyond  the  fact  that  she  presented  herself 
with  a  K.  certificate  from  the  surgeon  ?  —  Nothing 
more  than  she  told  me.  She  was  one  of  the  very  few 
women  who  have  appeared  grateful  for  the  benefits 
they  receive. 

2635.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  the  fact  that  cases  of 
unquestionably  contagious  disease  can  be  cured  within 
10  days  ?— Yes. 

2636.  In  what  time  do  you  suppose  the  cure  may  be 
effected  ? — I  believe  in  some  cases,  such  as  venereal  warts, 
a  cure  can  be  effected  in  a  couple  of  days.  In  some 
instances,  if  the  wart  is  removed  the  cause  of  contagion 
is  taken  away, 
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2637.  Is  there  not  a  regulation  under  which  you 
cannot  discharge  any  patients  in  the  hospital  imder 
10  daj's  ? — Yes,  there  is  such  a  regulation,  but  it  has 
not  been  acted  on.  With  the  consent  of  the  visiting 
surgeon  we  ignored  it  entirely. 

2638.  Are  there  many  women  who  come  into  the 
hospital  who  are  allowed  to  leave  within  10  days  ? — ■ 
Since  I  have  taken  the  work  in  the  hospital  I  have 
had  30  cases  of  women  who  have  been  discharged 
within  10  days. 

2639.  I  believe  it  is  the  fact  that  during  the  first 
few  weeks  you  were  at  the  hospital  only  one  or  two 
women  were  discharged.  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
that  was  the  case  or  not  ? — Yes  ;  there  were  very  few 
discharged  at  first. 

2640.  Are  you  aware  that  immediately  before  that 
the  average  discharges  amounted  to  20  or  25  a  week  ? 
— T  am  not  aware  of  the  amount ;  I  know  they  were 
discharging  them  rapidly. 

2641.  Can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  so  different 
a  system  existed  ? — Yes,  because  in  the  first  place  I 
came  there  as  a  new  hand,  and  was  particularly 
careful  not  to  send  out  any  woman  before  I  was 
perfectly  certain  she  was  free  from  contagious  disease, 
and  of  course  my  judgment  would  not  be  so  accurate 
then  as  it  would  be  now  on  such  subjects. 

2642.  Do  you  think  in  those  days  you  were  perhaps 
more  careful  than  you  would  be  inclined  to  be  now  in 
relation  to  the  discharge  of  women  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  that  at  all.  I  say  my  judgment  was  not  so  good, 
I  did  not  know  then  so  much  about  the  matter  as  I  do 
at  present :  therefore  I  took  more  pains  ;  but  now  I  am 
particularly  careful  not  to  discharge  a  woman  before  she 
is  free  from  disease. 

2643.  And  you  think  you  can  actually  tell  when  she 
is  free  from  disease  ? — Yes. 

2644.  You  are  aware  that  many  men  of  eminence 
hold  a  different  opinion,  that  it  cannot  be  said  positively 
when  a  woman  is  free  from  disease  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  that.  I  am  aware  that  we  cannot  always  tell  when  she 
is  diseased. 

2645.  But  if  you  are  not  aware  when  a  woman  is 
diseased  or  not,  does  not  that  show  that  she  may  not  be 
absolutely  cured  when  you  suppose  she  is  ? — Of  course, 
then,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion. 

2646.  But  there  is  a  difierence  of  opinion  ? — There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  a  woman  not  being  free, 
but  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  see  when  a  woman  is  perfectly 
clean. 

2647.  Before  a  woman  is  discharged  from  hospital, 
after  she  has  been  treated,  is  she  asked  to  sign  a  volun- 
tary submission  ? — Before  she  leaves  the  hospital  ?  No ; 
not  at  all. 

2648.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  a  woman  is  ever  asked  to 
sign  a  voluntary  submission  before  leaving  the  hospital  ? 
—No. 

2649.  Did  you  ever  see  a  printed  form  during  .some 
time  last  year  hanging  up  in  the  hospital  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : — "  All  women  are  to  be  called  upon  to  sign 
"  a  voluntary  submission  ;  should  any  women  object  to 
"  sign  she  is  to  be  informed  of  the  penal  consequences 
"  attending  such  refusal,"  &c.  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  that, 
and  it  refers  to  women  attending  the  fortnightly 
examinations,  not  to  those  in  the  hospital. 

2650.  Does  that  form  hang  up  there  now  ? — No. 

2651.  When  was  it  taken  down  ? — It  was  taken  down, 
I  think,  in  June  or  July,  I  cannot  tell  the  date. 

2652.  Can  you  tell  under  what  authority  it  was 
taken  down  ? — It  was  taken  down  under  the  authority 
of  the  chairman  of  the  managing  committee,  I  believe. 

2653.  When  a  woman  is  about  to  be  discharged  from 
the  hospital  do  you  give  her  any  notice  ? — No,  I  do 
not. 

2654.  But  if  she  goes  out  of  the  hospital  in  a  state 
of  disease  at  any  time  has  she  a  notice  }  Is  she  ever 
allowed  to  go  out  of  the  hospital  under  any  circum- 
stances with  a  contagious  disease  ? — I  have  in  two  cases 
allowed  them  to  go  out  in  that  way,  but  then  it  was  on  a 
pass.  They  were  both  very  respectable  women,  and  in 
one  case  it  was  because  the  girl's  father  had  died,  and  she 
wished  to  be  present  at  his  funeral,    I  gave  her  a  pass 
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to  come  out  for  a  few  hours,  and  in  the  other  case  it  pipTPI  DAY 
was  for  a  similar  thing  I  think.   

2655.  I  am  now  referring  to  clause  31  of  the  Act  of     Mr.  M.  M. 
1866,  and  am  rather  anxious  to  see  how  that  operates.  Moore. 
That  clause  provides  that  "  If  on  any  Avoman  leaving  a  ^ 

"  certified  hospital  a  notice  in  writing  is  given  to  her    2.3Jaii.  1871. 

"  by  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  hospital  to  the 

"  effect  that  she  is  still  affected  with  a  contagious 

"  disease,  and  she  is  afterwards  in  any  place  for  the 

"  purpose  of  prostitution  without  having  previously 

"  received  from  a  visiting  surgeon  appointed  under 

"  this  Act  a  certificate  in  writing  endorsed  on  the 

"  notice  or  on  a  copy  thereof,  certified  by  the  chief 

"  medical  officer  of  the  hospital  (proof  of  which  certi- 

"  ficate  shall  lie  on  her)  to  the  effect  that  she  is 

"  then  free  from  a  contagious  disease,  she  shall  be 

"  guilty  of  an  oflence  against  this  Act,"  and  be  subject 

to  certain  punishment.     Does  that  clause  come  into 

operation  at  all  ? — Yes ;  in  cases  where  girls  are  sent 

to  prison,  I  have  to  give  a  certificate  to  that  effect ;  also 

in  cases  where  women  are  discharged  uncured,  as  in  the 

case  of  advanced  pregnacy  or  where  they  are  incurable. 

2656.  Then  you  do  give  women  certificates  in 
writing  that  they  are  free  from  disease  ? — No,  I  do  not 
give  to  the  woman,  but  to  the  inspector  of  police,  certi- 
ficates that  the  women  are  free  from  a  contagious 
disease. 

2657.  Under  this  clause  you  admit  you  are  called 
upon  to  give  to  the  woman  a  certificate  when  discharged  ? 
— When  they  are  discharged  diseased. 

2658.  If  previously  they  had  a  notice  that  they  have 
been  suffering  from  disease  ? — I  thought  that  was  re- 
pealed in  the  Act  of  1869. 

2659.  But  that  certificate  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
police,  and  this  is  simply  in  the  case  where  she  has  had 
notice  of  disease  ?— Yes ;  they  get  a  notice  sent  to  them. 

2660.  I  see  that  in  the  other  Act  it  is  provided  that 
the  police  shall  retain  the  certificate  of  freedom  from 
disease  ? — Yes. 

2661.  So  that  really  the  woman  has  not  possession 
of  the  certificate  herself  ? — No,  she  has  not. 

2662.  Have  you  found  in  practice  that  women  are 
sent  to  the  hospitals  again  and  again  on  account  of  the 
recurrence  of  syphilis  without  liaving  contracted  any 
fresh  disease  ? — Yes  ;  that  would  be  the  case  from 
secondary  syphilis.  You  may  have  a  woman  coming 
in  with  primary  syphilis,  that  may  be  cured,  and  she 
may  come  again  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  with 
secondary  syphilis. 

2663.  And  then  when  in  a  state  of  secondary  syphilis 
of  course  she  is  in  a  state  to  communicate  disease  ? — Yes. 

2664.  And  although  she  may  not  in  the  meantime 
have  contracted  any  fresh  disease  she  does  come  under 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  ? — Yes. 

2665.  Now  if  a  woman  is  sent  into  a  hospital  with 
a  uterine  discharge,  or  abrasion,  or  ulceration  of  the 
cervix,  on  what  data  would  you  forff  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  that  was  a  contagious  disease  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Acts  ? — -Well  looking  at  these  things  alone 
and  not  knowing  any  history  of  secondary  syphilis 
referring  to  that  woman,  I  should  say,  I  think,  they 
are  contagious,  because  they  are  prostitutes.  I  believe 
the  diseases  are  contagious.  I  think  the  discharge  is 
contagious  and  the  ulceration  of  the  os  is  contagious, 
because  the  women  are  prostitutes,  and  out  plying 
their  trade. 

2666.  Then  you  would  not  say  there  is  anything  in 
the  nature  of  these  discharges  in  themselves  which 
would  enable  you  to  state  whether  they  were  symptoms 
of  contagion  or  not  ? — Not  of  themselves.  I  would 
say  this,  in  fact  I  know,  that  in  a  prostitute  there  is  a 
dischai'ge  from  the  uterus,  a  purulent  discharge,  which 
is  never  or  very  seldom  indeed  present  in  a  virtuous 
woman. 

2667.  Is  that  what  is  called  uterine  cattarrh  ? — 
No  ;  this  is  more  than  uterine  cattarrh. 

2668.  What  is  uterine  cattarrh  ? — Uterine  cattarrh 
is  a  discharge  from  the  uterus. 

2669.  Is  not  that  very  frequent  amongst  prostitutes  ? 
■ — Yes,  it  is. 

2670.  May  not  that  be  contagious  ? — It  may, 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN 


BEFOKE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


FIFTH  DAY.      2671.  Would  you  consider  the  presence  of  that  dis- 

  char2;e  was  a  justification  for  detaining  a  woman  in 

Mr.  M.  M.     hospTtal  ?  Not  simple  uterine  catarrh,  which  is  called 

leucorrhoca.    I  do  not  detain  a  woman  for  that  alone. 
—  2672.  Can  you  tell  the  distinction  between  the  dis- 

23  Jan.  1871.  leucorrhoea  and  gonorrhoeal  discharge  ?— 

Certainly;  and  what  I  consider  to  be  infectious  dis- 
charge. 

2673.  If  you  have  two  women,  whether  prostitutes  or 
not,  one  aftected  with  leucorrhoea  and  the  other  with 
o-onorrhoea,  could  you  point  out  and  determine  which 
was  the  contageous  disease,  not  knowng  the  antecedents 
of  the  women  ?— Decidedly,  in  acute  gonorrhoea,  I 
could. 

2674.  In  such  a  state  of  gonorrhoea  as  would  be  m- 
fectious,  not  an  acute  state  but  an  infectious  state,  could 
you  tell  the  distinction  ? — Well  it  is  a  distinction  I 
should  not  like  to  swear  to,  hwt  I  should  have  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  I  should  give  an  opinion. 

2675.  If  you  were  to  have  a  hundred  prostitutes  and 
a  hundred  modest  women,  not  knowing  who  were  the 
prostitutes  and  who  were  the  modest  women,  would  not 
both  classes  of  women  have  a  certain  number  of  symp- 
toms that  might  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  conta- 
gious disease  ? — A  very  few  of  the  modest  women 
might,  but  J  do  not  think  that  many  would. 

2676.  The  average  no  doubt  would  be  greater 
amongst  the  prostitutes,  but  still  there  would  be  a 
proportion  amongst  the  others  ? — There  might  be  a 
very  few  of  the  modest  women  who  would  have 
a  similar  discharge  to  the  prostitutes,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  very  few  indeed. 

2677.  But  still  is  not  this  the  fact  that  a  modest 
woman  having  a  discharge  of  that  kind  might  be  im- 
properly brought  under  this  Act,  and  be  believed  by 
you  to  be  a  prostitute,  and  might  be  treated  in  hospital 
as  a  prostitute  ? — She  might  be  treated  in  the  hospital. 

2678.  Now,  in  those  doubtful  cases  of  uterine  dis- 
charge, I  should  like  to  know  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  you  think  in  all  such  cases  occurring  in  prosti- 
tutes, they  should  be  detained  in  hospital  as  con- 
tagious ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

2679.  Whether  contagious  or  not  ?  —  What  we 
consider  contagious. 

680.  But  whether  contagious  or  not,  you  think 
they  ought  to  be  detained,  because  there  is  a  possibility 
of  their  being  contagious  ?—- -I  do. 

2681.  Then  as  a  matter  of  course  constitutional 
syphilis  showing  itself  in  secondary  symptoms  should 
lead  to  the  detention  in  hospital  of  a  diseased  woman  ? 
— My  opinion  is  that  all  women  with  real  secondary 
syphilis  should  be  treated  in  the  hospital. 

2682.  You  include  all  ? — With  secondary  syphilis. 

2683.  In  regard  to  diseases  under  which  women  are 
sent  to  hospital,  how  do  you  treat  them  in  your  classifi- 
cation ;  under  what  heads  ?  — You  mean,  how  do  I 
register  them  ? 

2684.  Precisely  ?  —  Under  the  heads  of  primary 
syphilis,  secondary  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  and  venereal 
warts.  Then  the  syphilis  is  modified  into  gonorrhoea, 
syphilis  and  gonorrhoea,  and  so  on. 

2685.  Then  you  have  four  columns  ? — Absolutely  I 
have  more  than  that.  If  I  can  remember  exactly,  I 
■will  give  them.  Primary  syphilis,  primary  syphilis 
and  gonorrhoea,  primary  and  secondary  syphilis,  primary 
and  secondary  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea.  Those  are  the 
official  returns, 

2686.  Then  you  do  include  a  very  large  proportion 
under  the  term  syphilis  ? — Yes. 

2687.  But  that  does  not  distinguish  what  you  call 
true  syphilis.  You  would  not  be  able  to  tell  that  from 
the  return  ? — From  my  returns  I  should,  because  I 
have  put  down  as  true  syphilis  only  the  secondary 
syphilis  ;  but  primary  syphilis  includes  local  ulce- 
ration. 

2688.  And  those  you  keep  entirely  separate  ?  — 
Primary  syphilis  includes  local  ulcerations  under  that 
term. 

2689.  But  they  differ,  do  not  they,  very  materially 
ia  character  ?— They  do. 


2690.  Is  it  a  fact  that  those  ulcerations  may  in  one 
case  be  constitutional  syphilis,  and  in  another  case 
merely  priraaiy  sores  of  comparatively  very  little 
importance  ? — Yes. 

2691.  And  that  yow  cannot  in  any  way  distinguish  ? 
—I  do  in  my  own  book,  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
it  in  the  large  l  egister  for  returns. 

2692.  But  can  you  distinguish  the  cases  ? — Yes, 

2693.  The  syphilitic  sore  ? — By  watching,  not  at  first. 

2694.  You  admit  that  you  cannot  on  examining  ? — 
In  women  at  first  I  admit  I  cannot  detect  it  always. 

2695.  These  distinctions  do  not  appear  in  the  returns 
of  the  hospital,  but  simply  appear  in  your  private 
memorandum,  I  understand  ? — Yes  ;  the  notes  I  take 
of  the  cases. 

2696.  You  have  been  asked  by  the  chairman,  with 
reference  to  the  case  of  Harriet  Hicks  which  was  before 
the  magistrates,  and  I  think  you  said  she  had  an 
infecting  sore.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  infecting 
sore  ? — I  mean  a  sore  which  would  produce  a  sore  of  a 
like  character  in  persons  having  connection  with  her. 

2697.  You  mean  by  an  infecting  sore  a  syphilitic 
sore  ? — Yes  ;  a  sore  which  we  call  a  syphilitic  sore  in 
the  popular  terms, 

2698.  Was  it  a  syphilitic  sore  of  the  character  con- 
templated by  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? — Yes  ;  I 
believe  so. 

2699.  In  the  evidence  which  you  gave  before  the 
magistrate  in  the  case  of  Harriet  Hicks,  you  said  "  I  do 
not  consider  the  disease  syphilitic  }  " — Yes, 

2700.  Is  that  correct  ? — Quite  correct, 

2701.  It  is  also  reported  that  you  said  that  she 
had  not  jirimary  or  secondary  syphilis  or  gonorrhoea,  is 
that  correct  ? — Yes, 

2702.  Then  in  what  way  does  she  come  under  the 
operation  of  these  Acts  ? — Becaiise  she  had  ulceration 
about  the  genitals  which  I  believed  to  be  venereal  and 
infecting,  or  Avhich  would  produce  a  sore  of  a  like 
character,  or  perhaps  gonorrhoea,  in  a  man. 

2703.  But  are  not  these  Acts  directed  against  cases 
of  syphilis,  pi'imary  and  secondary,  and  gonorrhoea  ? — 
And  venereal  disease. 

2704.  And  yon  say  this  is  a  veneral  disease  other 
than  syphilis  ? — Yes, 

2705.  Is  it  a  disease  which  is  recognised  by  the  pro- 
fession in  any  way  separate  from  syphilitic  sores  ? — 
Yes,  certainly ;  there  is  syphilis  and  pseudo-syphilis, 
which  is  treated  by  syphilographers. 

2706.  What  is  pseudo-syphilis  ? — A  disease  which 
has  no  constitutional  symptoms,  and  with  a  primary  sore 
— a  soft  sore,  that  is — occurring  on  the  genitals. 

2707.  That  we  have  been  talking  about  all  through? 
—Yes. 

2708.  And  what  you  call  now  pseudo-syphilis  is 
simply  non-constitutional  syphilis  ? — Yes. 

2709.  What  other  venereal  disease  is  there  besides 
this  non-constitutional  syphilis  and  constitutional  syphi- 
lis and  gonorrhoea  ? — Venereal  warts. 

2710.  But  this  is  not  a  wart  ? — No. 

2711.  But  what  sores  other  than  syphilitic  sores  are 
contemplated  by  the  Act  ? — I  consider  that  a  venereal 
sore  such  as  that  from  which  Harriet  Hicks  was  suf- 
fering, was  contemplated  by  the  Acts.  I  define  it  as 
a  chronic  ulceration,  the  result  of  A'enereal  disease, 

2712.  However  you  said  it  was  not  syphilis  ;  was  it 
not  such  a  sore  that  a  woman  not  a  prostitute  might  be 
suffering  from  ? — Yes ;  she  might  have  been  suffering 
from  it  if  she  was  not  a  prostitute, 

2713.  You  did  not  believe  it  was   a  contagious 
sore  in  the  sense  of  the  Act  ? — I  said  it  was  a  con 
tagious  disease  entirely,   I  thought  it  was  a  contagious 
disease,    I  thought  it  would  communicate  a  sore  of  a 
like  character, 

2714.  But  not  a  syphilitic  sore  ? — Not  a  true  syphi 
litic  sore. 

2715.  And  you  also  say  it  was  a  sore  a  modest  woman 
might  suffer  from  ? — She  might,  but  I  say  it  is  very 
improbable. 

2716.  The  magistrates  came  to  the  conclusion  that  i 
was  not  a  sore  contemplated  by  the  Acts,  and  discharged 
the  woman  ? — I  do  not  know  why  she  was  discharged 
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I  believe  it  was  because  a  man  named  Simmons  with 
whom  she  was  cohabiting  gave  evidence  that  he  had 
not  been  infected  by  her,  and  we  had  not  evidence  to 
bring  to  prove  the  contrary. 

2717.  With  regard  to  the  case  of  Jane  Saunders,  is 
she  the  same  as  Emma  Saunders  ?  —  No. 

2718.  Emma  Saunders  is  another  case  ? — Yes. 

2719.  Was  Emma  Saunders  sent  to  hospital  on 
November  28th  and  discharged  November  30th  last  ? 
— ^Yes  ;  she  was.  I  think  those  are  about  the  dates. 
She  came  in  with  a  venereal  wart,  which  I  cut  off ;  and 
she  was  discharged  well. 

2720.  And  you  registered  the  disease  as  a  venereal 
wart  ? — As  a  venereal  wart. 

2721.  And  there  is  Emma  Glance  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital ? — I  do  not  remember  that  case. 

2722.  Caroline  Wilkins  sent  to  the  hospital  on 
December  21st — Yes. 

2723.  Do  you  recollect  her  case  ? — Yes ;  I  do. 

2724.  Are  you  aware  that  she  had  been  immediately 
before  she  was  sent  to  the  hospital,  examined  by  three 
civil  surgeons  ? — I  was  told  so  by  her. 

2725.  And  you  were  told  also  that  they  were  of 
opinion  that  she  had  no  disease.  Did' she  not  give  you 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Pearce  to  that  effect  ? — No. 

2726.  Then  you  saw  nothing  in  writing  as  to  the 
examination  of  the  surgeons  ? — No. 

2727.  Did  she  press  her  discharge' from  the  hospital 
on  the  ground  that  she  was  not  diseased  ?— No. 

2728.  Was  she  discharged  ? — Not  immediately  ;  she 
was  kept  in  10  days  or  a  fortnight. 

2729.  But  she  took  steps,  I  thought,  to  bring  her 
case  before  the  magistrate  ? — Not  to  me,  she  made  no 
application  to  me. 

2730.  You  were  not  aware  then  that  she  was  apply- 
ing to  the  magistrates  to  be  removed  ? — No. 

2731.  Then  in  the  case  of  Bessy  Hanford,  sent  to 
the  hospital  in  September  last,  what  disease  was  she 
suffering  from  ? — ^You  spoke  to  me  about  that  case ; 
that  was  the  case  of  the  uterine  discharge. 

2732.  Then  there  is  the  case  of  Ann  Salter  ?— Yes. 

2733.  She  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  July  13  ? 
—July  12,  I  think. 

2734.  Did  she  bring  with  her  the  certificate  of  a 
civil  surgeon  who  had  examined  her — a  certificate  that 
she  had  not  contagious  disease  ? — She  did. 

2735.  Did  she  apply  to  the  magistrate  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  was  she  not  discharged  on  July  16th, 
before  the  day  fixed  for  tne  hearing  before  the  magis- 
trate (July  18th)  ?— Yes. 

2736.  Did  not  the  magistrates  of  Devonport  com- 
plain that  you  had  not  allowed  a  solicitor  to  see  her 
with  reference  to  the  above  application,  and  of  the 
woman's  discharge  before  the  hearing  ? —  I  did  not 
hear  anything  about  their  having  complained  about 
her  not  seeing  a  solicitor ;  the  solicitor  did  see  her,  I 
believe. 

2737.  Was  she  seen  by  him  before  she  went  before 
the  magistrate  ?  —  Not  before  she  went  before  the 
magistrate. 

2738.  Then  you  are  not  aware  of  the  complaint  of 
her  not  being  allowed  to  see  the  solicitor  before  she  went 
before  the  magistrates  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  that. 

2739.  Now  with  reference  to  dischai'ging  this  woman 
when  her  case  was  subjudice,  so  to  say,  did  they  com- 
plain that  you  discharged  her  a  day  or  two  before  she 
was  to  appear  before  the  magistrates?  —  Yes,  I  did 
discharge  her,  and  they  did  complain. 

2740.  With  respect  to  the  case  of  Harriet  Hicks,  I 
noticed  you  classified  her  under  the  Admiralty  orders  ? 
— ^Yes. 

2741.  That  is  with  respect  to  the  class  of  the  disease, 
although  you  thought  she  was  not  suffering  from  a 
contagious  disease,  properly, — not  syphilitic, — yet  you 
classed  her  under  the  Admiralty  orders.  What  are  the 
Admiralty  orders  applying  to  sores,  not  syphilitic  sores  ? 
— I  made  a  slight  error  in  saying  Admiralty  orders.  I 
meant  the  returns  I  have  to  prepare  for  the  Admiralty. 

2742.  Then  did  you,  in  that  return  you  made  to  the 
Admiralty,  include  a  case  of  this  character  under  the 
head  of  syphilitic  sores  ? — Yes,  I  did. 


2743.  Although  you  said  it  was  not  a  syphilitic  sore  ?  FIFTH  DAY. 
— Yes,  I  did,   

2744.  {Mr.  Cowper-Temple.)  You  said  some  patients     Mr.  M.  M. 
had  been  under  your  treatment  who  had  catarrh,  or  Moore. 
some  other  affection,  which  was  not  contagious  ? — Did    „„  ^ 

I*j                                                                                                     tl  a.n.  18(1, 
say  so  i  

2745.  I  want  to  know  whether  we  are  to  understand 
that  or  not  ? — No. 

2746.  But  supposing  you  had  satisfied  your  mind  that 
some  of  these  patients  were  not  affected  with  infectious 
disease,  would  it  have  been  your  duty  to  discharge 
them  ? — Yes. 

2747.  When  you  are  in  doubt  upon  a  point  of  that 
sort,  have  you  any  other  surgeon  to  call  in  to  assist  you 
in  deciding  it  ? — I  can  always  call  in  any  one  of  the 
surgeons  belonging  to  the  hospital. 

2748.  In  those  cases  in  which  an  appeal  has  been 
made  to  the  magistrate,  have  you  always  appeared  as 
the  sole  agent  on  the  part  of  the  hospital,  or  have 
other  surgeons  given  evidence  ? — In  the  case  of  Harriet 
Hicks  I  was  the  sole  evidence  ;  but  in  the  other  cases 
which  have  come  before  the  magistrate,  I  have  always 
asked  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital  to  see  the 
woman  and  give  evidence. 

2749.  After  a  woman  has  appealed  to  the  magis- 
trate to  be  let  out,  what  opportunities  are  there  for 
some  independent  surgeon  unconnected  with  the 
hospital  to  see  her,  so  that  he  may  be  prepared  to 
give  evidence  ? — She  has  every  facility  given  to  her. 
I  generally  tell  her  to  get  the  chaplain  to  write  if  she 
cannot  herself,  to  her  soHcitor,  or  anyone  she  wishes 
to  communicate  with,  and  then  she  has  her  own  medical 
man,  whoever  she  wishes  to  see,  and  her  lawyer,  and 
they  see  her  and  confer  with  her. 

2750.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  hospital,  would 
she  be  allowed  to  be  alone  -with  the  surgeon  she  sent 
for,  vdthout  the  hospital  authorities  being  present  ?. — 
Yes ;  there  is  no  rule  about  that. 

2751.  Is  there  any  record  kept  of  the  cases  which 
you  put  in  the  segregation  wards  ? — Yes. 

2752.  Can  you  state  the  number  that  have  occurred 
within  your  year  of  office  ? — Yes  ;  20. 

2753.  You  have  read  us  a  rule  by  which  a  report 
was  to  be  made  to  the  visiting  committee  ? — To  the 
chairman  of  the  managing  committee. 

2754.  Would  the  woman  have  any  opportunity  of 
seeing  that  chairman,  or  any  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee, to  state  her  case  ? — If  she  wished  it,  or  if  they 
chose  to  see  her,  she  has  only  to  apply  to  me  to  let  her 
see  them,  and  I  would  do  so  at  once.  In  many  cases  I 
have  taken  the  chairman  to  see  persons  in  confine- 
ment. 

2755.  Is  it  usual  for  the  chairman,  or  other  members 
of  the  committee,  to  pass  through  the  wards,  and  give 
the  women  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  them  ? — No  ; 
it  has  not  been  done  very  frequertly.  Some  of  the 
house  committee  do  go  through  perhaps  once  a  week, 
not  oftener ;  but  the  matron  and  chaplain  are  there 
every  day. 

2756.  What  are  the  means  used  for  preventing 
patients  leaving  the  hospital — They  are  locked  up  at 
night,  and  all  the  doors  communicating  with  the  out- 
side are  locked. 

2757.  And  is  there  a  porter  at  the  door  in  the  day- 
time ? — No,  there  is  no  porter  at  the  door  of  the  Lock 
in  the  daytime.  The  Lock  is  completely  cut  off  from 
the  civil  hospital,  so  that  there  is  no  porter  required, 
for  the  door  is  locked,  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

2758.  Are  you  aware  how  many  have  gone  to  homes, 
penitentiaries,  or  refuges,  after  they  have  left  the 
hospital,  during  the  last  year  ? — Twenty-seven  have 
gone  to  refuges,  and  17  have  been  restored  to  their 
friends,  making  44  in  all,  from  the  hospital, 

2759.  Have  ladies  and  other  persons  access  to  those 
wards,  who  may  desire  to  persuade  the  jDatients  to  go 
to  these  penitentiaries  ? — They  could  have  it  if  they 
applied  for  it,  but  nobody  has  applied  to  go  into  them. 

2760.  Has  it  been  the  habit  of  any  lady  to  visit  the 
wards,  with  a  view  of  speaking  to  patients  about  peni- 
tentiaries ? — I  believe  it  has  been  so  in  former  days, 
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FIFTH  BAY.  but  not  sinec  I  have  been  there.    I  have  seen  no  lady 

  visiting  the  wards  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  M  M.         2761.  I  think  you  said  the  chaplain  was  frequently 

in  the  Lock  ?-Yes. 
23  Jan  1871        2762.  Would  he  have  facilities  for  maknig  arrange- 

 ;  ■    ments  Avith  those  patients  who  have  afterwards  gone 

to  the  penitentiaries  ?— Yes  ;  in  every  case  he  speaks 
to  the  women  before  they  are  discharged,  and  asks 
whether  they  wish  to  go  to  a  refuge  or  penitentiary ; 
and  he  gives  directions  to  the  nurse  also  to  ask 
any  woman  to  speak  to  him  jirivately  who  wishes 
to  do  it  with  regard  to  going  to  her  friends  or  a  peni- 
t(!atiary,  and  they  always  do  so  if  they  express  the  wish. 

2763.  Then  as  to  these  27  who  went  to  peni- 
tentiaries, have  you  any  reason  to  know  that  they 
went  there  permanently,  or  that  they  miglit  only  have 
an  excuse  when  they  left  the  hospital,  that  they  wished 
to  go  there  ?  Have  you  any  further  knowledge  on  that 
point  ? — I  have  further  knowledge  of  several  of  them. 
For  instance,  this  girl,  Eosa  Slade,  whom  I  mentioned 
as  having  applied  to  the  magistrates,  and,  having  been 
sent  back  to  the  hospital,  went  to  a  penitentiary  after  she 
was  discharged  from  the  hospital,  and  came  out  of  it 
the  following  day  ;  and  one  or  two  cases  of  that  kind 
have  happened,  but  the  majority  are  doing  well,  so  far 
as  I  know  ;  and  I  have  inquired  of  the  chaplain,  who 
has  a  return  from  all  the  penitentiaries  of  the  people 
Avho  go  there. 

2764.  Are  the  patients  not  in  bed  employed  in  needle- 
work or  in  any  other  occupation  ? — Yes ;  all  the 
patients  who  can  do  it,  are  employed  in  needlework, 
and  also  in  keeping  the  wards  clean. 

2765.  Does  the  treatment  in  the  hospital  aftbrd  any 
facilities  for  the  cure  of  these  contagious  disorders 
beyond  the  treatment  they  could  receive  at  their  own 
houses  or  by  other  private  means,  if  they  did  not 
come  into  hospital  ? — Decidedly  so  ;  the  treatment  of 
these  cases  by  the  women  themselves  is  difficult,  and 
of  course,  the  nurses  who  are  employed  are  skilled  and 
use  means  for  cure  much  more  effectually  than  the 
women  themselves  could. 

2766.  Are  you  able  to  draw  any  comparison  between 
the  treatment  in  and  outside  the  hospital  ?  Can  you 
give  us  any  idea  of  what  these  diseased  women  did 
to  get  cured  before  these  Lock  Hospitals  were  esta- 
blished ?— They  used  generally  to  go  to  the  workhouses, 
I  believe,  when  they  could  not  afford  to  maintain 
themselves,  and  that  was  the  rule. 

2767.  Do  you  find  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
these  contagious  diseases  should  be  treated  in  their 
early  stages  ? — Certainly. 

2768.  With  reference  to  the  patient  herself  ? — With 
reference  to  the  patient  herself. 

2769.  Does  the  disease  become  much  more  virulent 
if  neglected  at  the  commencement  ? — I  think  so,  cer- 
tainly. 

2770.  Are  there  any  hospitals  in  Devonport  or  Ply- 
mouth that  treat  men  for  that  particular  disease  ? — Not 
particularly  devoted  to  that  class  of  disease.  There  is 
the  military  hospital,  the  naval  hospital,  and  besides 
that  there  is  the  general  hospital  at  Plymouth. 

277  L  And  the  general  hospital,  though  it  may  not 
have  special  wards,  receives  men  suffering  under  those 
disorders  ?— Yes ;  or  they  treat  them  as  out  patients. 

2772.  {Sir  W.James.)  We  have  heard  from  wit- 
nesses that  there  is  a  very  large  diminution  in  the 
number  of  women  at  Plymouth— such  has  been  the 
ordinary  report— do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  case  ? — 
Having  only  resided  there  for  a  year,  I  cannot  of  course 
speak  from  experience,  but,  I  believe,  such  has  been  the 
case.    Of  course  I  have  only  the  returns  to  go  upon. 

2773.  Do  you  think  such  a  diminution  might  be 
carried  dangerously  far  ?— Well,  I  do  not  know.  I 
cannot  give  an  opinion  on  that  at  all,  I  do  not  quite 
understand  what  you  mean  by  danger. 

2774.  A  member  of  the  Commission  seemed  to  think 
it  was  possible  that  if  a  woman  had  connection  with 
numbers  of  men  it  might  in  itself  generate  disease. 
Do  you  share  that  opinion  ? — I  will  not  say  "  generate," 
I  believe  it  would  increase  the  possibility  of  disease 
being  continued. 


2775.  My  reason  for  asking  that  question  is,  there 
seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  character 
of  the  diseases  and  as  to  their  diminution.  You,  I 
think,  stated  that  according  to  your  returns  the  numW 
of  syphilitic  cases  had  somewhat  increased  in  the  year  ? 
— During  the  last  period  of  the  year  they  have ;  the 
per-centage  of  syphilis  has  increased  in  the  hospital. 

2776.  The  examining  surgeon  on  the  contrary  seemed 
to  think  that  syphilis  had  considerably  diminished,  but 
that  gonorrhoea  had  increased  ? — I  think  that  was  as 
regards  the  men.  T  am  speaking  of  the  women 
admitted  to  the  hospital.  He  docs  not  know  what  is  in 
the  hospital  except  that  he  simply  sends  them  in,  he 
only  knows  the  nature  of  cases  in  the  hospital  from  my 
returns. 

2777.  Of  about  570  or  600  women  on  the  register, 
470  had  been  in  the  hospital ;  tlo  you  not  consider  that 
a  most  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  I  do.  I  look  at  the  number  of  women  who  are 
examined  periodically,  not  the  number  who  are  on  the 
register.  I  look  at  the  ])er-centage  of  disease  among 
the  number  of  women  who  are  examined. 

2778.  What  is  the  per-centage,  do  you  suppose 
among  the  women  on  the  register  ? — I  can  only  tell  you 
the  nujuber  of  women  who  have  been  in  the  hospital. 

2779.  There  are  about  600  on  the  register,  and  I 
think  you  said  about  470  passed  through  your  hands  ? 
— Yes. 

2780.  Can  you  reconcile  that  with  the  fact  of  Dr. 
Pickthorn,  saying  a  very  large  jiortion  of  those  women 
had  no  disease  whatever,  and  that  he  once  examined 
70  in  a  dux,  and  found  not  one  woman  diseased  ? — 
Perfectly;  because  he  frequently  does  examine  60  or  70 
in  a  day. 

2781.  It  seemed  to  me  singular  that  the  per-centage 
of  disease  should  be  so  small,  and  j'et  four-fifths  of  the 
women  on  the  town  should  pass  through  the  hospital. 
Four-fifths  of  the  women  apj^ear  to  have  passed 
through  ? — Yes ;  that  of  course  is  the  case. 

2782.  And  yet  the  per-centage  of  actual  disease 
seems  to  be  so  small  ? — Yes. 

2783.  It  is  no  doubt  susceptible  of  explanation,  but 
I  do  not  understand  it  ? — ^That  is  the  per-centage  of 
women  examined,  and  not  diseased  ;  a  certain  number 
of  women  are  examined  every  day,  and  some  are  sent 
to  hospital,  and  the  small  per-centage  of  diseased  women 
refers  to  that. 

2784.  If  a  woman  was  examined  24  times  a  year, 
which  would  be  the  case  with  a  prostitute,  how  fre- 
quently in  the  year  do  you  think  she  would  have  passed 
through  the  hospital  ? — Well,  of  course  some  come  in 
frequently  and  others  do  not  come  in  at  all.  For 
instance,  some  will  frequently  come  into  the  hospital, 
as  I  stated  just  now,  in  one  case,  a  Avoman  has  been  in 
the  hospital  seven  times  during  the  year. 

2785.  A  very  large  number  of  examinations,  in 
point  of  fact,  take  place,  but  is  it  the  fact  that  of 
the  women  on  the  register  four-fifths  pass  through  the 
hospital  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? — Yes  ;  but  as  I  said 
just  now,  the  women  on  the  register  would  not  refer 
to  all  the  women,  because  some  have  been  removed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  fresh  ones  have 
come  in,  so  that  the  absolute  number  of  women  who 
have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  the 
visiting  surgeon  is  not  represented  by  but  exceeds 
considerably  the  numjjer  of  women  now  on  the  register. 

2786.  Should  you  say  the  number  of  common  women 
in  the  district  has  reached  its  minimum,  or  do  you 
think  it  really  goes  on  decreasing  ? — I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  decrease  much  more  ;  I  confess  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  decreased  more  than  it  is. 

2787.  Do  you  think  that  the  e^dls  which  are  bred 
from  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  women  have 
reached  their  maximum,  or  that  certain  moral  evils 
might  increase  by  having  a  limited  number  of  prosti- 
tutes who  were  supposed  to  be  free  from  disease,  and 
yet  limited  in  number.  Do  not  you  think  that  they 
might  become  more  hardened  to  the  vice  the  longer 
they  continued  in  it,  and  that  that  might^be  more  appa- 
rent from  the  lapse  of  time  ? — After  the  first  year  I 
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think  they  are  about  as  hardened  as  can  very  well  be  ; 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference  after  that, — not 
much  more  harm  to  be  done  to  them  morally. 

2788.  Should  you  consider  it  more  likely,  as  it  is 
more  easy  to  reform  a  person  Avho  is  new  to  thieving 
than  an  adult  criminal,  that  women  who  have  become 
prostitutes  may  be  classed  in  the  same  way  ? — I  think 
in  the  same  way  as  regards  moral  rectitude,  certainly  ; 
and  the  same  as  regards  my  experience  of  work  in  the 
hospitals.  I  now  class  together  the  cases  coming  to 
hospital  for  the  first  time  ;  I  put  them  in  one  ward,  and 
keep  them  to  themselves,  and  I  have  found  that  the 
per-centage  of  those  who  go  to  reformatories  was  larger 
among  them  than  any  other  class  of  women,  that  the 
cases  which  go  the  first  time  to  hospitals  are  the  most 
easily  dealt  with  in  the  way  of  reform. 

2789.  And  those  that  marry  ? — T  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  those  who  marry,  because  they  are  away 
from  the  hospital.  I  know  when  they  go  to  the 
reformatories,  because  they  go  straight  out  of  the  hos- 
pital to  the  reformatories,  or  to  their  friends. 

2790.  Are  the  solicitors  who  make  application  to  see 
the  girls  sent  there  by  their  own  friends,  or  by  socie- 
ties ? — believe  by  societies. 

2791.  (Adm.  Collinson.)  You  mentioned  the  Dart- 
mouth cases  as  being  exceptional  ? — Yes. 

2792.  Just  state  what  your  experience  is  of  the 
Dartmouth  cases  ? — I  believe  it  was  in  March  last  that 
Dartmouth  first  came  under  the  Acts,  and  then  on  the 

■  visiting  surgeon's  first  visit  there,  and  after  his  inspection , 
I  received  six  women  from  Dartmouth  out  of  eight  whom 
he  examined,  and  of  these  six  four  were  suffering  from 
very  severe  sores  indeed,  large  ulcerations,  which  must 
have  existed  I  should  say  a  month  or  two  in  each  case, 
and  these  cases  remained  in  the  hospital  a  very  long 
time  under  treatment,  as  they  were  so  badly  diseased. 

2793.  A  longer  period  than  the  Plymouth  casi?s  ? — 
Very  much  longer. 

2794.  And  you  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the 
eflTect  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  has  been  to 
mitigate  the  disease  ? — Undoubtedly,  I  think  so. 

2795.  And  do  you  take  these  Dartmouth  cases  as 
positive  proof  to  that  effect  ?■ — It  gives  me  very  good 
ground  for  thinking  so. 

2796.  When  you  separate  these  women  I  presume 
it  is  not  done  for  punishment,  but  simply  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  remaining  patients  in  the  hospital  ? — Yes  ;  it 
is  to  keep  the  ward  in  order.  If  I  allowed  one  to  con- 
tinue making  a  noise,  I  should  have  the  ward  in  an 
uproar  in  a  few  minutes. 

2797.  Then  you  have  had  cases  where  you  have 
been  obliged  to  apply  to  the  magistrates  to  interfere  ? — 
Yes,  I  have. 

2798.  Are  there  many  ? — No,  not  many  ;  I  have 
only  taken  two,  I  think,  before  the  magistrates  for 
making  disturbances  in  the  ward  all  the  time  I  have 
been  there. 

2799.  What  has  been  done  with  them  ? — In  those 
two  cases  they  were  sent  to  prison  for  14  days. 

2800.  Sent  to  prison  in  hospital  ? — No  ;  to  the  com- 
mon gaol.  First  I  issued  a  summons  for  them  through 
the  magistrate's  clerk,  and  then  tney  were  taken  to  the 
Guildhall  where  their  cases  were  heard,  and  they 
pleaded  guilty. 

2801.  I  think  you  said  that  in  cases  of  syphilis  the 
pain  sometimes  would  not  induce  the  women  to  have 
recourse  to  medical  assistance,  1  would  ask  whether 
pain  induces  them  to  come  to  the  hospital  ? — Well,  I 
think,  in  a  very  few  instances  it  does,  when  they  see 
they  are  badly  diseased,  and  cannot  carry  on  their 
trade  then  they  come  into  hospital,  but  in  many  cases 
where  they  have  some  slight  pain  and  a  large  sore  they 
keep  out  of  the  hospital. 

2802.  The  pain  has  not  the  same  influence  that  their 
trade  has  upon  them  ? — No. 

2803.  You  spoke  with  respect  to  the  treatment  in 
the  hospital  of  its  having  beneficial  effects,  I  presume 
diet  has  a  great  effect  ? — Yes. 

2804.  That  the  women  who  come  into  hospital  are 
so  carefully  looked  after  in  every  way  that  they  soon 
get  well  ? — They  soon  get  well ;  rest  and  abseJice  from 


sexual  intercourse,  and  the  general  life  of  drinking  j-JFTH  DA^ 
which  the  women  lead  has  a  great  effect.   

2805.  (Bev.  F.  D.  Maurice.)  In  all  these  cases  Mr.  31.  M. 
which  were  brought  before  the  magistrates,  did  the  Moore. 

women  complain  at  all  of  the  treatment  of  the  hospital  ?   

— No,  I  heard  no  complaints  whatever.  -^^'^ 

2806.  Had  any  of  those  who  applied  to  be  dismissed 
been  put  into  the  segregation  wards  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 
think  any  of  them  had  been  put  in  the  segregation 
wards  so  far  as  I  remember. 

2807.  And  they  made  no  complaint  at  all  to  the 
magistrates  as  to  general  ill-treatment  ? — No. 

2808.  They  merely  applied  to  be  dismissed  because 
they  believed  they  were  free  from  disease  ?— Yes  ; 
that  was  their  ground. 

2809.  Did  the  magistrates  give  you  any  direction  as 
to  admitting  solicitors  to  see  them  before  hand  ? — 
No. 

2810.  They  did  not  require  that  for  the  future  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  ? — No  ;  they  said  they  had 
no  right  to  advise.  I  believe  the  magistrates  were 
asked  that  by  the  solicitors  for  the  women,  and  they 
said  they  could  not  interfere  with  the  regulations  of  the 
hospital. 

2811.  (Dr.  Bridges.)  I  think  you  said  that  your 
classification  of  diseases  was  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  in 
the  first  place.  That  is  your  broad  classification  ? — 
Yes. 

2812.  Then  you  further  classify  syphilis  into  six 
difterent  classes — into  primary  syphilis,  and  then 
secondary  syphilis  ?■ — Yes. 

2813.  Then  primary  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea? — Yes. 

2814.  Then  secondary  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea? — 
Yes. 

2815.  Then  primary  and  secondary  syphilis  ? — Yes. 

2816.  And  then  primary  and  secondary  syphilis  and 
gonorrhoea  ? — Yes. 

2817.  Those  form  six  classes  ? — Yes.  That  is  not 
my  classification,  I  may  say,  but  the  classification  of 
the  official  returns. 

2818.  Then  your  experience  extends  over  a  year, 
does  not  it  ?— From  January  1870  to  the  present  time. 

2819.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  during  the  quarter 
from  the  1st  of  July  last  year  to  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber the  proportion  which  the  syphilitic  cases  bear  to 
the  total  number  of  cases  is  about  40  per  cent.  ? — Cases 
of  syphilis  ? 

2820.  Yes  ;  during  the  quarter  from  the  1st  of  July 
to  the  30th  of  September,  am  I  right  in  saying  there 
were  65  cases  of  syphilis  ? — Sixty-five  cases  of  syphilis. 

2821.  And  99  of  gonorrhcea  ?— Yes. 

2822.  That  would  make  41  per  cent.  ? — -Yes,  about 
40  per  cent. 

2823.  Then  in  the  quarter  before,  that  is  to  say  from 
the  1st  of  April  to  the  30th  of  June,  the  proportion  of 
syphilitic  cases  was  37  odd  ? — Yes. 

2824.  Then  in  the  quarter  preceding  that,  from  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  March,  it  was  between 
23  and  24  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

2825.  Have  you  the  per-centage  during  this  last 
quarter  ? — Yes  ;  the  per-centage  during  this  last  quar- 
ter is  still  higher,  42  per  cent. 

2826.  What  is  your  mode  of  accounting  for  the  great 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  syphilitic  cases  ? — W ell, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  it ;  but  my  theory  is 
this  with  regard  to  it,  that  there  are  a  great  many 
women  who  are  suffering  from  constitutional  syphilis 
in  the  town.  I  believe  that  the  bad  weather  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  causes  the  secondary  syphilis  to 
show  itself  more.  That  is  my  belief,  the  exposure  they 
undergo  brings  them  into  a  very  bad  state  of  health, 
and  then  secondary  syphilis  is  more  apt  to  show  itself. 

2827.  Would  that  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
quarter  of  this  year  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing quarter  of  last  year  ? — It  ought  not  to.  I  have  not 
the  return  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year. 

2828.  Supposing  it  should  turn  out  in  the  (j uarter  of 
last  year  that  the  proportion  of  syphilis  was  less,  the 
climate  would  be  the  same  ? — Yes :  that  is  only  an  idea 
of  my  own,  a  theory  I  have.  I  cannot  account  for  it 
otherwise  at  all. 
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2829  Now  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  patients 
in  hosijital,  I  presume  you  use  the  speculum  in  a  very 
,  .kJ  nf  PnsPs?— Yes:  I  use  the  speculum 


of 


large  number  of  cases  ? — Yes  ; 
whenever  it  is  required  for  uterine  diseases. 

2830.  That  would  be  in  what  proportion  of  the  cases 
—In  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases.    I  should 
say  I  pass  the  speculum  sometimes  in  80  per  cent 
them.  . 

2831.  Have  you  any  complaint  of  the  use  of  it  ?— 
None.  I  have  never  had  a  complaint.  A  woman  will 
sometimes  say,  if  she  has  really  a  bad  sore  in  the  geni- 
tals, "  Please  do  not  pass  the  speculum,"  and  of  course 
I  do  not,  and  Avould  not  without  the  request. 

2832.  Have  you  a  great  number  of  complaints  from 
women  as  you  go  round  in  the  hospital  ? — No. 

2833.  Have  you  any  complaints  as  to  women  being 
detained  unjustly  ? — None,  other  than  those  I  have 
mentioned.  They  sometimes  ask  me  "Are  you  going 
to  discharge  me  to-day  ?  "  And  I  say,  "  No,  I  cannot 
do  it  to-day,  you  must  wait  a  little  Avhile ;  and  then 
they  get  a  little  out  of  temper,  perhaps,  but  it  subsides 
in  a  short  time,  and  they  do  not  say  any  more  about  it. 

2834.  Suppose  you  had  no  compulsory  power  of 
detention,  do  you  think  your  influence  would  be  as 
sufficiently  great  to  induce  them  to  stay  ? — No ;  I  do 
not  think  so  at  all.  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  not  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases. 

2835.  Could  you  say  the  per-centage  of  cases  that 
have  been  reclaimed  during  the  year  you  have  been  at 
the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

2836.  Or  possibly  reclaimed  ? — "Well,  there  are  44 
cases  out  of  852  admitted.  852  admissions,  but  not 
more  than  471  women. 

2837.  How  many  of  that  44  are  women  who  have 
been  admitted  to  the  hospital  for  the  first  time  ? — I 
cannot  exactly  tell  you  the  number,  but  I  think  it  is  as 
near  as  possible  28.  I  have  not  the  exact  numbers  of 
those  reclaimed  who  have  been  admitted  for  the  first 
time,  but  I  think  it  is  28  or  29. 

2838.  You  can  say,  possibly,  whether  the  women 
admitted  for  the  second  and  third  times  are  less 
frequently  reclaimed  ? — Much  less  frequently  reclaimed. 
I  can  put  in  a  copy  of  the  hospital  register  of  cases 
containing  a  complete  number  of  those  sent  to  refor- 
matories or  their  friends  since  the  Acts  first  began. 
I  find  of  1,356  patients  who  were  admitted  for  the  first 
time,  266  have  been  reclaimed  or  sent  to  reformatories 
or  their  friends  ;  that  is  for  the  whole  period.  Then, 
for  the  second  time,  out  of  924,  63  have  been  reclaimed. 
Then,  for  the  third  time,  671,  and  28  have  been 
reclnimed  ;  for  the  fourth  time,  504,  and  9  have  been 
reclnimed  ;  for  the  fifth  time,  321,  and  7  have  been 
reclaimed;  for  the  sixth  time,  215,  and  6  have  been 
reclaimed  ;  for  the  seventh  time,  141,  and  2  have  been 
reclaimed.  Then  there  are  none  for  the  eighth.  Then 
out  of  43  for  the  ninth,  1  reclaimed  ;  and  out  of  30  for 
the  tenth,  1  reclaimed. 

2839.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  violence  on  the 


any  cases 


•No  ;  not 


part  of  women  attempting  to  escape 
attempting  to  escape  by  violence. 

2840.  I  suppose  the  doors  are  locked  at  night  and 
anything  like  escape  would  be  perfectly  impossible  ? — 
Yes. 

2841.  {Mr.  Holmes.)  I  will  ask  you  about  these 
statistics  ;  851  you  say  were  admitted,  or  thereabouts, 
during  the  year,  corresponding  to  470  women,  or  there- 
abouts ? — 852  cases  admitted  and  471  women. 

2842.  You  admit  no  persons  not  under  the  operation 
of  the  Acts  ?— No. 

2843.  And  no  persons  not  on  the  police  register  ? — 
No. 

2844.  Therefore  the  numbers  whatever  they  are 
must  be  so  far  accurate  ? — Yes. 

2845.  The  police  register  of  course  can  be  produced, 
nnd  it  can  be  ascertained  if  the  numbers  stated  are 
correct  ? — Yes. 

2846.  You  cannot  admit  any  pei'son  not  on  the 
police  register  ? — No. 

2847.  Therefore  if  the  register  shows  500  public 
women  in.  a  certain  year  and  you  have  admitted  451, 


whether  that  proportion  appears  high  or  not  it  must  be 
a  fact  ? — Yes. 

2848.  There  is  no  possibility  of  error  so  far  as  that 
goes.'' — No. 

2849.  Dr.  Pickthorn  said  of  every  hundred  he 
examined  on  an  average  eight  and  a  half  or  one  twelfth 
were  diseased  ? — Yes  ;  that  may  be. 

2850.  That  is  to  say  in  other  words,  that  taking  one 
case  with  another  every  woman  is  found  diseased  one- 
twelfth  of  the  times  she  is  examined  ? — Yes. 

2851.  Those  are  convertible  terms,  I  think  ? — Yes; 
that  is  Mr.  Pickthorn's  return. 

2852.  Or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  every  twelfth 
examination  proves  successful  in  detecting  disease  ? — 
Yes ;  you  are  telling  me  now  what  Mr.  Pickthorn 
said  ? 

2853.  Yes.  A  woman  is  examined  24  times  a  year  ? 
— On  the  average  I  suppose  about  that. 

2854.  Therefore  if  the  stock  of  women  was  the  same 
and  did  not  vary  a  woman  would  be  admitted  into  the 
hospital  on  an  average  twice  a  year  ? — Yes. 

2855.  A  woman  is  not  admitted  into  the  hospital  so 
often  as  once  a  year, — out  of  500  odd  said  to  be  on  the 
police  register  only  451  were  admitted  during  the 
year.  The  same  woman  is  on  an  average  admitted  not 
so  often  as  once  a  year.  Do  you  account  for  that  by 
the  fact  of  fresh  importations  of  women  on  the  register  ? 
— Yes  ;  women  fresh  on  the  register  come  in  fre- 
quently. 

2856.  Then  that  is  the  way  tliat  is  explained  ? — I 
believe  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  explanation 
of  it.  I  have  not  of  course  the  figures  for  those  things, 
therefore  J  cannot  be  sure  of  them. 

2857.  The  number  of  admissions  into  hospital  is  about 
five-sixths  of  those  on  the  register  at  any  particular 
date,  but  the  number  of  women  who  have  passed  through 
the  register  during  the  year  greatly  exceeds  the 
number  at  any  given  date ;  the  number  who  have 
passed  through  the  register  during  a  given  year,  say 
1870,  greatly  exceeds  the  number  -which  has  ever  been 
on  the  register  at  any  one  time.  I  mean  the  number 
of  public  women  who  have  been  entered  on  the  register. 
The  number  entered  on  the  register  would  be  always 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  on  the  register  at  any 
given  time,  because  a  great  number  discharge  them- 
selves constantly,  and  a  gxeat  many  others  come  on 
constantly  ? — Some  go  and  some  are  discharged.  I 
cannot  say  anything  about  that,  it  is  only  an  opinion  of 
mine,  because  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
number  on  the  register  absolutely,  or  the  number  that 
come  on  and  are  taken  off. 

2858.  But  you  are  aware  that  the  women  are 
examined  about  24  times  a  year  ? — Yes. 

2859.  And  Dr.  Pickthorn  says,  each  examination 
he  is  successful  in  detecting  disease,  on  an  average,  in 
about  one-twelfth  ? — Yes. 

2860.  Therefore,  so  far  as  that  goes,  these  statistics 
agree  with  each  other  ? — Yes. 

2861.  And  you  are  positive  no  woman  is  admitted 
into  the  hospital  who  is  not  on  the  register  ? — Well,  I 
am  not  sure  about  that,  but  I  believe  not.  They  have 
to  go  to  the  police,  at  all  events,  and  the  police  know 
of  them  ;  but  whether  they  put  them  on  the  register  or 
not  I  cannot  say,  but  I  believe  they  do. 

2862.  We  must  inquire  of  some  other  authority, 
then,  whether  any  woman  is  admitted  who^is  not  on  the 
register  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  not,  still  I  could  not  be  sure 
of  it.    I  could  not  say  it  is  not  the  case. 

2863.  vStill,  you  think  such  a  thing  is  possible  ? — 
was  only  thinking  for  a  moment  of  a  person  who  came 
from  a  home.    If  a  woman  came  from  a  home  and 
was  sent  to  hospital,  whether  the  police  would  put  her 
on  the  register. 

2864.  The  850  admissions  must  have  been  out  of 
the  police  register  ? — Yes. 

2865.  You  say  the  same  with  respect  to  any  other 
admissions  of  any  previous  year  ?  —  Yes,  I  should 
think  so. 

2866.  The  regulations  of  the  hospital  have  been  the 
same  ? — Yes. 
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2867.  Now,  about  yonr  classification  of  contagions 
diseases.  A  member  of  the  Commission,  who  has  gone 
away,  wished  to  enquire  whether  you  thought  it 
possible  to  distinguish  between  cases  of  syphilis  which 
are  constitutional  and  cases  which  are  not  constitu- 
tional ? — Decidedly. 

2868.  You  think  it  decidedly  possible  to  separate 
those  cases  one  from  the  other  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  always  so  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  case,  when  one 
sees  a  primary  sore. 

2869.  But  during  the  time  it  is  under  observation  ? 
— During  the  time  it  is  under  observation  I  make  up 
my  mind  on  the  point. 

2870.  You  think  your  information  on  that  subject 
trustworthy  ? — I  hope  so. 

2871.  Then,  with  respect  to  its  being  possible  that 
a  woman  may  be  discharged  while  she  is  still  capable 
of  communicating  a  contagious  disease,  is  not  that 
possible  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

2872.  Apart  from  accidental  mistake,  which  may 
happen  to  anybody,  you  do  not  think  that  any  person 
discharged  during  your  term  of  office  at  the  hospital, 
was  capable  of  communicating  contagious  disease  ? — 
Not  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

2873.  You  think  the  same  certainty,  or  approach  to 
certainty,  has  been  attained  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  these  diseases  as  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  medicine  ? — Except,  of  course,  with  regard 
to  uterine  discharges ;  that  I  acknowledge  to  be  a 
difKculty  ;  but  with  regard  to  syphilis,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  difficulty.  With  regard  to  the  con- 
tagious discharge  from  the  uterus,  I  think  there  are 
difficulties. 

2874.  You  believe  then  there  are  some  cases  of 
women  capable  of  propagating  diseases  who  escape  the 
examination  and  are  certified  to  be  free  from  con- 
tagious diseases  ? — That  may  be. 

2875.  Do  you  think  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  gonor- 
rhoea ? — I  think  so,  decidedly. 

2876.  A  previous  witness  said  the  disease  had,  in 
his  opinion,  become  milder  since  the  Acts  have  been 
introduced  into  Plymouth.  Does  your  experience 
during  the  year  support  that  idea  ? — Well,  I  do  not 
think  it  fair  to  jiidge  of  a  year. 

2877.  The  proportion  of  syphilis  to  gonorrhoea  has 
increased  ? — The  proportion  of  syphilis  to  gonorrhoea, 
in  cases  sent  to  the  hospital,  has  increased. 

2878.  Have  you  compared  the  records  of  the  hospital 
of  the  year  1870  with  the  year  1869  to  see  whether  the 
number  has  also  increased — the  total  number  of  syphi- 
lis cases  ? — I  do  not  think  they  have.  I  do  not  think 
the  total  number  of  cases  of  syphilis  has  increased 
at  all.    The  total  number  of  cases  has  diminished. 

2879.  But  your  number  of  beds  has  diminished  has 
not  it — your  average  of  occupied  beds  ? — CouLiderably. 

2880.  Do  you  know  in  what  proportion  ? — The 
average  number  of  beds  occupied  in  the  year  ending 
October  the  1st,  1869,  I  believe,  was  above  80,  and  for 
the  last  year  ending  the  1st  of  October  it  was  76. 

2881.  Your  average  of  occupied  beds? — My  average 
of  occupied  beds. 

2882.  With  respect  to  the  dui'ation  of  cases,  has  the 
duration  of  cases  diminished  ? — Yes. 

2883.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  ?— Well,  I  do 
not  know  what  to  attribute  that  to. 

2884.  Do  jon  think  it  is  due  to  the  increased 
mildness  in  the  character  of  the  disease  or  to  a  habit 
of  admitting  or  not  retaining  in  hospital  cases  of 
leucorrhoea  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  have  only  had  this 
office  a  year,  and  can  only  speak  of  my  own  experience. 

288o.  Have  you  yourself  made  any  change  in  that 
respect? — No;  I  believe  I  keep  in  the  same  cases  as 
former  surgeons  vised  to  do. 

2886.  And  keep  them  in  as  long  ? — No,  that  cannot 
be  so,  because  the  duration  of  the  treatment  has  de- 
creased slightly  of  late — very  slightly  indeed.  For 
instance  in  1869  the  average  duration  of  treatment  was 
29  days,  and  the  average  duration  of  treatment  in  the 
present  year  is  28  days  only,  so  that  there  is  very  little 
difference. 

2887.  Then  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  disease 


goes,  you  yourself  have  not  observed  any  difference  ? 
— I  have  not  observed  any  difference  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

2888.  You  were  asked  before  whether  it  was  true 
that  medical  men  could  not  know  when  a  woman  has 
contagious  disease,  and  as  far  as  I  understood  you,  I 
think  you  said  they  could  always  tell  ? — They  could 
always  tell  whether  she  had  not  contagious  disease, 
but  whether  she  had  was  matter  of  opinion.  I  am 
speaking  of  uterine  discharge. 

2889.  With  regard  to  those  cases  which  are  matters 
of  opinion,  are  they  common  or  rare? — They  are 
common. 

2890.  A  great  many  cases  ? — A  great  many  cases  of 
uterine  discharges. 

2891.  A  great  propoi^tion  ? — No,  not  a  great  propor- 
tion ;  a  good  many  cases. 

2892.  What  do  you  think  the  proportion  ? — It  is 
difficult  to  say  now. 

2893.  Yv'^ith  respect  to  hospital  treatment,  you  have 
been  at  St.  Mary's  hospital,  and  have  noticed  the  out- 
patients there  ? — Yes. 

2894.  Do  you  think  the  out-patient's  ti-eatment  is 
successful  in  the  case  of  prostitutes  ? — Very  rarely,  I 
think,  because  you  very  rarely  find  a  prostitute  who 
will  subject  herself  to  treatment  properly,  who  will 
abstain  from  intercourse. 

2895.  You  think  treating  prostitutes  as  out-door 
patients  in  hospitals  is  practically  futile  ? — I  think  it 
very  ineffective. 

2896.  Now  with  reference  to  the  voluntary  submis- 
sion. You  of  course  have  had  a  great  deal  of  conver- 
sation ^vith  these  women,  do  you  believe  they  under- 
tand  the  voluntary  submission  ? — I  believe  they  do. 

2897.  You  think  the  nature  of  the  paper  they  are 
signing  has  been  properly  explained  to  them  ? — Yes. 

2898.  They  have  never  said  to  you  to  the  contrary  ? 
—No. 

2899.  They  have  never  said  that  they  did  not  know 
what  the  paper  contained  when  asked  to  put  their  mark 
to  this  paper  ? — No. 

2900.  And  you  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did 
know  ? — I  believe  they  did  know. 

2901.  (Sh-  J.  S.  Trelawnt/.)  In  the  course  of  the 
year  you  have  had,  probably,  proofs  of  great  opposition 
to  these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

2902.  Particularly  amongst  the  ladies  ? — I  have 
known  that  they  have  been  Avorking  against  the  Acts 
at  Devon  port. 

2903.  During  that  time,  have  you  noticed  any  con- 
siderable efforts  or  comprehensive  plan  set  on  foot  for 
the  reformation  of  prostitutes  by  these  ladies  ? — No,  I 
do  not  know  that  any  plans  have  been  set  on  foot. 
They  walk  about  the  streets,  and  have  sent  a  few  women 
to  London, 

2904.  Should  you  say  they  contented  themselves 
rather  with  finding  fault  with  the  Acts  than  with  trying 
to  supersede  them  by  any  new  expedient? — I  believe  they 
have  used  their  endeavours  to  make  the  women  rebel 
against  the  Acts  rather  than  to  do  any  good  to  the 
women  themselves.  I  do  not  think  they  are  effective 
in  that  matter. 

2905.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  the  speculum  is  very  con- 
stantly used  in  cases  of  the  ailments  of  virtuous  women  ? 
—Yes. 

2906.  And  are  the  same  steps  taken  to  make  the  use  of 
the  speculum  not  disagreeable  in  the  case  of  prostitutes, 
as  would  be  properly  taken  in  the  case  of  virtuous 
women  ? — I  cannot  say  that.  Of  course,  when  you 
have  to  examine  Avomen  in  hospital  for  contagious 
diseases  you  want  to  make  a  very  effectual  examination, 
and  that  cannot  be  done  in  the  precise  position  and 
with  all  the  delicacy  that  you  use  in  private  practice 
with  virtuous  women. 

2907.  Still  considerable  pains  are  taken  to  make  it 
as  little  disagreeable  as  circumstances  admit  of  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  it  is  always  done  in  the  presence  of  a  nurse. 

2908.  You  Avere  asked  a  question  Avith  respect  to  the 
proportion  of  cases  in  Avhich  there  might  be  appeai'ances 
of  ailments  in  a  hundred  virtuous  women  as  compared 
with  a  hundred  prostitutes— it  is  possible  that  people 
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would  be  misled  by  the  nature  of  those  ailments,  but 
would  any  of  those  ladies  come  under  the  operation  ot 
these  Acts  or  otherwise  if  they  were  not  regularly 
certified  ? — Certainly  not. 

2909.  So  that  the  argument  appears  to  have  no 
force  ?— No. 

2910.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  I  think  you  told  us  you 
used  the  speculum  in  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  ?— Yes ; 
on  a  rough  guess  I  should  say  that  was  about  the 
number, 

2911.  I  presume  you  do  not  resort  to  the  speculum 
except  in  cases  where  on  medical  grounds  you  really 
tliink  it  necessary  to  do  so  ? — No. 

2912.  Did  I  understand  you  to  state  a  short  time 
since  that  as  a  rule  you  do  not  find  much  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  women  to  the  speculum  being  used  ? — 
.1  find  none  at  all.  I  was  going  to  say  that  many  of 
them  object  to  my  not  using  it ;  they  complain  to  the 
nurse  afterwards  that  I  did  not  pass  the  speculum. 

2913.  In  fact  they  come  to  you  with  a  full  know- 
ledge that  for  the  proper  treatment  of  their  complaint 
the  speculum  must  be  used  ? — Yes,  I  tliink  so. 

2914.  You  stated  just  now  it  was  within  your  know- 
ledge that  there  had  been  a  great  movement  in  Plymouth 
with  a  view  to  discrediting  these  Acts,  and  that  the 
ladies  have  taken  an  active  part  in  that  ? — Yes. 

2915.  You  say  that  the  result  of  their  action  has 
been  to  lead  the  women  to  rebel  ? — Yes. 

2916.  Have  you  found  practically  any  difference  in 
the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  these  unfortunate  women 
in  consequence  of  those  endeavours  to  make  them 
rebel  ? — Not  in  hospital,  except  in  this  way,  they  are 
more  apt  now  to  apply  to  the  magistrates  under  the 
25th  section  for  their  discharge  than  they  were. 

2917.  Do  they  manifest  more  impatience  of  confine- 
ment ? — One  or  two  do,  but  as  a  rule  they  behave  very 
well. 

2918.  But  in  only  one  or  two  cases  they  do  ? — Only 
in  one  or  two  cases. 

2919.  Do  you  think  the  result  of  these  efforts, 
which  are  no  doubt  well  intended,  but  these  exciting 
efforts,  has  been  an  increased  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
those  women  to  come  into  hospital  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  that.  I  do  not  think  it  has  had  much  effect  on 
the  women  themselves  as  a  rule. 

2920.  What  is  the  average  stay  of  these  women  in 
the  hospital  ? — About  28  days. 

2921.  The  average  is  so  long  as  that? — Yes,  the 
average  is  28  days  ;  there  are  some  cases  which  have 
remained  in  a  very  long  time. 

2922.  But  there  are  many  I  think  treated  and  cured 
in  a  much  less  time? — Treated  and  cured  in  a  fortnight, 
from  10  days  to  a  fortnight. 

2923.  You  expressed  an  opinion,  as  far  as  your  own 
opinion  is  concerned,  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
these  examinations  should  take  place  more  frequently 
than  once  a  fortnight  ?■ — I  think  so. 

2924.  Would  not  the  cases  be  rare  in  which  a  woman 
who  had  been  discharged  as  free  from  disease  could 
contract  a  fresh  disease,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  com- 
municate that  disease  within  a  fortnight  ? — I  do  not 
believe  there  would  be  very  many. 

2925.  There  might  be  such  cases  ? — There  might  be 
such  cases. 

2926.  A  woman  might  contract  fresh  disease,  and 
be  in  a  state  to  communicate  that  disease  within  a  period 
of  14  days  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

2927.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  general  state  of 
health  of  these  unfortunate  women  when  they  come 
in  suffering  from  venereal  disease  ? — In  the  majority 
of  cases  they  are  in  fair  health,  because  as  a  rule  they 
are  women  in  their  prime,  very  fair  health  indeed,  yet 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  they  are  absolutely 
wretched,  and  very  ill  and  weak. 

2928.  Those  in  a  very  low  condition  ? — Yes. 

2929.  But  as  a  rule  you  do  not  find  the  general 
health  is  materially  injured  by  the  existence  of  venereal 
disease  ? — By  the  existence  of  syphilis  it  is.  As  a  rule 
I  do  not  find  it  so  in  other  venereal  disorders. 

2930.  You  find  a  material  difference  in  the  effect 
upon  the  general  health  between  cases  of  syphilis 


and  cases  of  mere  uterine  discharge  ? — Yes ;  deci- 
dedly. 

2931.  What  is  the  effect  of  syphiHs  on  the  general 
health  ? — To  deteriorate  the  general  health  very  much 
indeed  ;  the  women  become  weaker  and  in  many  cases 
emaciated. 

2932.  {Mr.  Holmes.)  You  mean  constitutional 
syphilis,  not  local  ? — Constitutional  syphilis. 

2933.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  Such  cases,  I  presume, 
leave  your  hospital  not  only  cured  of  this  complaint, 
but  improved  ia  general  health  ? — Yes ;  the  general 
health  very  much  improves  after  their  stay  in  hospital. 

2934.  I  think  you  stated  that  since  you  took  charge 
of  this  hospital  44  of  these  women  have  been  re- 
claimed ? — Yes ;  have  been  sent  to  reformatories  and 
friends. 

2935.  Tell  me  what  you  mean  with  regard  to  these 
44  women  by  saying  that  they  are  reclaimed,  and  what 
do  you  consider  to  be  the  proofs  by  which  they  are 
reclaimed  } — I  say  they  are  reclaimed,  because  they 
are  sent  to  the  reformatories  or  back  to  their  friends,  and 
the  further  proofs  I  have  of  most  of  them  remaining 
in  the  reformatories,  or  with  friends,  are  the  reports 
that  we  get  from  the  reformatories  they  are  at,  or  else 
from  their  friends.  The  friends  write  to  the  chaplain, 
and  the  reformatories  send  in  their  reports  to  the 
chaplain. 

2936.  Are  those  reports  systematic  ?— ,Yes. 

2937.  That  is  to  say,  when  sent  away  cured,  instead 
of  going  back  to  their  trade  they  either  go  to  reforma- 
tories or  friends.  Is  there  a  system  by  which  in  every 
case  a  report  is  made  as  to  their  conduct  ? — There  is 
a  system  with  regard  to  reformatories,  but  not  as  to 
their  friends.  It  is  impossible  to  have  one  in  the  latter 
instance, 

2938.  Are  their  friends  requested  and  required  to 
write  instead  ?  —  Yes  ;  the  friends  are  requested  to 
write. 

Practically  do  they  often  write  ? — Not  fre- 


2939. 

quently, 
2940. 
report  ? 


But  from  reformatories  you  have  a  systematic 
-  Tes. 


2941.  How  often  ?— Quarterly. 

2942.  You  can,  of  course,  only  speak  with  know- 
ledge of  what  occurred  within  the  last  12  months  ? — 
Within  the  last  12  mouths. 

2943.  But  have  the  rejjorts  you  have  received  from 
refoi'matories  during  the  last  12  months  been  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  lead  you  to  be  hopeful  that  many  of  those 
women  really  return  to  a  virtuous  life  ? — Oh,  yes ; 
they  have  been  very  good  indeed.  I  know  one  or  two 
only  of  the  44  have  returned  to  prostitution. 

2944.  You  mean  have  returned  to  prostitution  after 
having  been  to  reformatories  ? — Yes  :  after  having  been 
to  reformatories  ;  but  the  great  majority  remain  at  the 
reformatories. 

2945.  Is  there  any  reformatory  in  that  neighbour- 
hood for  the  special  purpose  of  receiving  these  women  ? 
— Yes  ;  there  are  several  reformatories. 

2946.  Are  they  general,  or  with  reference  to  these 
women  only  ?  —  All  reformatories  have  reference  to 
prostitutes. 

2947.  They  all  take  them  in,  but  are  they  criminal 
reformatories  as  well  ?  —  No,  I  think  not ;  only  for 
prostitutes. 

2948.  Homes  for  prostitutes  ? — Homes  for  prosti- 
tutes. " 

2949.  For  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  prostitutes  ?— 
For  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  prostitutes. 

2950.  Under  whose  management  are  these  reforma- 
tories for  receiving  these  poor  women  ?— -Under  the 
management  of  various  charitable  individuals  who  have 
got  them  up. 

2951.  Are  they  at  all  in  connection  with  the  Asso- 
ciation which  has  been  organised  to  oppose  these  Acts  ? 
— Not  at  Plymouth.  There  are  none  about  Plymouth 
or  Devonport  which  are  in  connection  with  the  asso- 
ciation, so  far  as  I  know. 

2952.  Am  I  right  in  presuming  that  the  reforma- 
tories you  have  referred  to  have  been  instituted  on  the 
general  ground  of  charity,  and  with  no  reference  to 
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supporting  these  Acts  ? — None  whatever  ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  persons  connected  with  them  hold 
any  opinions  on  the  subject. 

2953.  You  say  there  are  some  few  who  have  left  the 
reformatories  and  returned  to  prostitution  ? — Yes. 

2954.  Were  they  women  who  went  to  reformatories, 
or  returned  at  once  to  prostitution  ? — They  went  to 
reformatories,  and  perhaps  stayed  a  week  or  a  month. 

2955.  It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Row  that  his  experience 
in  the  same  position  I  believe  as  you  noAV  hold,  leads 
him  entirely  to  doubt  the  fact  of  women  being  re- 
claimed. He  says  they  only  feign  penitence,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  if  not  all,  go  back  to  prostitution. 
That  is  not  consistent  with  your  opinion  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  feign  to 
repent ;  it  does  not  bring  them  any  temporal  advantage 
at  all. 

2956.  I  suppose  from  your  position  you  are  in  com- 
municatioii  with  these  women  habitually,  and  see  them 
every  day  ? — Every  day. 

2957.  And  converse  with  them  much  ? — Occa- 
sionally. 

2958.  From  what  you  see,  the  improved  life  they 
lead,  the  good  advice  and  treatment  they  receive,  is  such 
as  to  bring  about  a  great  change  of  feeling  and  purpose 


in  their  minds  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  so  with  regard  to 
the  hardened  prostitutes,  but  I  believe  it  does  a  great 
deal  of  good  with  regard  to  the  first  cases  that  come 
in. 

2959.  Many  of  those  cases  I  presume,  are  cases  of 
women  who  for  a  short  time  only  have  been  leading 
that  life  ? — -Only  a  short  time,  and  therefore  more  easily 
reclaimed. 

2960.  And  in  those  cases  the  hope  of  being  reclaimed 
is  sti'ong  ? — Yes. 

2961.  You  have  not  been  long  enough  at  Plymouth, 
I  presume,  to  form  any  satisfactory  opinion  of  your 
own  with  regard  to  the  improved  appearance  and  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  these  women  who  are  still  practising 
their  trade  ? — That  I  cannot  say  anything  about  at  all. 

2962.  {Mr.  Holmes.)  What  number  of  incurable 
cases  have  you  had  during  the  year  ? — Only  one. 

2963.  With  reference  to  a  question  that  was  asked 
you  about  Mr.  How,  was  he  in  the  same  position  as 
you  ? — No. 

2964.  He  was  one  of  the  honorary  surgeons  to  the 
hospital,  I  believe,  and  attends  to  a  great  many  other 
things  in  Plymouth  ? — Yes. 

2965.  You  attend  to  nothing  else  but  your  work  at 
the  hospital  ? — No,  nothing  else. 


Adjourned  till  Friday  next  at  12  o'clock. 


SIXTH  DAY. 


FIFTH  DAY. 

Mr.  M.  M. 

Moore. 

23  Jan.  1871. 


House  of  Commons,  27th  January  1871. 


Present  : 

The  Eight  Hok.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chaik. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper-Temple,  M.P. 

Sir  J.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Walter  James,  Bart. 

C.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

P.  Rtlands,  Esq.,  M.P. 

A.  J.  MUNDELLA,  Esq.,  M.P. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 
J.  H.  Bridges,  Esq.,  M.D. 
G.  E.  Paget,  Esq.,  M.D. 
T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 
Mr.  R.  Applegarth. 


Mr.  Sedley  Wolferstan  was 

2966.  {Chairmati.)  Are  you  a  surgeon  ? — I  am. 

2967.  Were  you  employed  at  the  Roy>  1  Albert 
Hospital,  Devonport  ? — Yes. 

2968.  When  was  that?— From  January  1865  to 
December  1869. 

2969.  Were  you  employed  in  the  administration 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? — Yes. 

2970.  In  what  capacity  ? — As  house  surgeon. 

2971.  During  the  four  years  you  were  so  employed 
how  many  patients  did  you  see  ? — I  saw  nearly 
4,000  cases  ;  about  1,250  separate  women.  I  can  put 
in  a  table  showing  the  exact  number  of  cases  and 
of  separate  women. 

2972.  What  is  the  result  of  your  extensive  expe- 
rience of  the  administration  of  these  Acts.  I  under- 
stand that  you  entertain  objections  to  some  portions 
of  the  Acts  ? — Yes ;  I  have  objections  to  some  portions 
of  the  Acts,  and  I  have  objections  to  the  way  in 
which  some  portions  were  put  into  operation. 

2973.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  those 

objections  are,  and  the  parts  to  which  they  refer  ?  

The  first  objection  to  the  Act  is  its  title. 

2974.  You  refer  to  the  Act  of  1866  ?— They  are 
both  knovra  as  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

2975.  What  is  your  objection  to  that  title  ? — That 
the  term  "  Contagious  Diseases  "  is  much  too  general. 

26937. 


called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  : 

There  are  a  great  many  contagious  diseases  with  which 
the  Act  does  not  deal  at  all. 

2976.  But  in  point  of  fact  has  not  the  Act  been 

applied  to  a  peculiar  class  of  contagious  diseases  ?  

It  has  been  applied  to  venereal  disease. 

2977.  Exclusively  ? — Yes,  exclusively. 

2978.  Then  is  your  objection  that  a'  too  limited 
interpretation  has  been  put  upon  the  administration 
of  the  Act  ? — No  ;  I  think  too  general  an  interpreta- 
tion has  been  put  on  it.  It  is  on  that  account  that  I 
object. 

2979.  In  what  way  would  you  restrict  it  ? — I  should 
call  the  Act  the  Venereal  Diseases  Act. 

2980.  Do  you  object  to  the  word  "  contagious  "  — 
I  think  it  would  have  been  much  better  had  the  Act  been 
called  the  Venereal  Diseases  Act,  and  the  definition 
of  the  term  "  venereal  disease  of  an  unquestionably 
contagious  character." 

2981.  That  being  your  objection  to  the  title  of  the 
Act,  have  you  any  objection  to  the  enactments  ? — • 
I  think  that  an  Act  of  this  sort  should  not  be  confined 
to  naval  and  military  stations. 

2982.  But  should  extend  to  the  whole  community  ? 
— It  should  extend  to  the  whole  community. 

2983.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  sixth  clause  of 
the  Act  of  1866,  which  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  visiting  surgeons  and  assistants  ? — Yes.    My  ob- 
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surgeon  ? — I  am  a  general 


SIXTH  DAY.  jection  to  it  is,  that  the  appointments  are  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Admiralty  and  of  the  War  Oflice. 

2984.  Who  should  have  the  appointment,  in  your 
opinion  ?— I  think  the  Home  Secretary. 

2985.  Would  you  say  why  you  think  it  would  be 
preferable  that  the  Home  Secretary  should  appomt  ?— 
Because  I  think  the  Acts  should  apply  to  the  whole 
poi)ulation. 

2986.  Have  you  any  other  objection  to  that  section  ? 
—I  have  an  objection  to  the  way  it  has  been  used  in 
the  appointment  of  naval  medical  officers. 

2987.  Has  the  appointment  been  confined  to  naval 
and  military  surgeons  ? — At  Devouport.  I  do  not 
know  at  other  stations. 

2988.  And  you  think  it  should  be  thrown  open  to 
the  whole  profession  ? — I  think  the  men  best  qualified 
for  the  appointments  should  have  them,  instead  of  men 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  in  males  only. 

2989.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  naval  and 
military  surgeons  who  have  been  chiefly  conversant 
witli  venereal  disease  as  it  alfects  men  are  not  so  com- 
petent to  examine  women  as  a  general  practitioner 
would  be  ? — I  do  think  so. 

2990.  Are  you  a  naval  or  military  surgeon  ? — 
I  am  not. 

2991.  You  are  a 
jjractitioner. 

2992.  Where  did  you  practice  before  you  went  to 
the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  ? — I  was  not  in  practice  at 
all  before  I  took  the  appointment  at  Devouport. 

2993.  Then  you,  not  being  a  naval  or  military 
surgeon,  were  nevertheless  appointed  a  surgeon  under 
these  Acts  ? — No ;  my  appointment  was  not  under 
these  Acts. 

2994.  Were  you  in  the  service  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Hospital  before  these  enactments  were  made  ? — Yes  ; 
perhaps  not  before  the  Acts  were  passed,  but  before 
they  were  put  into  operation. 

2995.  You,  being  surgeon  to  the  Royal  Albert 
Hospital,  were  charged  with  the  administration  of 
these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

2996.  Had  you  yourself,  before  these  Acts  came 
into  operation,  had  considerable  experience  in  this 
class  of  disease  ? — I  had  considerable  experience  in 
venereal  disease  as  a  student  in  London  ;  exceptional 
experience  ;  and  I  had  some  small  experience  under 
the  voluntary  system  at  Devouport. 

2997.  Then  you  had  given  your  attention  peculiarly 
to  that  branch  of  practice  ? — It  had  been  brought 
specially  under  my  notice. 

2998.  The  14th  section  of  the  Act  of  1866  gives 
power  to  make  regulations  for  certified  hospitals.  Do 
you  object  to  that  clause  ? — I  object  to  it  because  those 
regulations  have  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admii-alty  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War ; 
and  I  think  they  should  be  approved  of  by  the  Home 
Secretary. 

2999.  The  loth  section  is  one  of  more  impor- 
tance ;  it  provides  that  on  information  justices  may 
issue  notice  to  a  woman  who  is  a  common  prostitute. 
Do  you  object  to  that  15th  section  of  the  Act  of 
1866  ?— No,  I  do  not  object  to  the  15th  section. 

3000.  Nor  to  the  17th  ?_Yes,  I  do  object  to  the 
17th. 

3001.  What  is  your  objection  to  that  ?— I  object 
to  the  voluntary  system  being  applied  to  these 
submissions  altogether.  I  think  the  15th  section 
should  be  put  into  operation  in  every  case. 

3002.  Then  you  think  the  women  should  not  be 
permitted  voluntarily  to  acknowledge  themselves  to 
be  i^rostitutes  for  the  purpose  of  treatment  under  the 
Acts  ? — I  think  that  the  voluntary  submission  should 
be  made  before  a  magistrate  ;  that  the  women  should 
be  charged  before  a  magistrate,  and  should  be  allowed 
to  plead  guilty. 

3003.  You  think  the  Acts  confer  too  much  power 
on  the  police  ? — I  do. 


3004.  Is  that  opinion  founded  on  experience  of  any 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  police  ? — I  think  the 
way  in  which  the  police  have  acted  has  entirely  de- 
prived the  submission  of  its  voluntary  character. 

3005.  In  what  respect  ? — That  the  women  have  been 
induced  to  sign  it  under  threats. 

3006.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  the  fact  ? — Yes.  I 
have  a  copy  of  the  instructions  issued  to  the  metro- 
politan police,  which  tell  them  that  they  are  to  point 
out  the  penal  consequences  of  refusal  to  sign. 

3007.  Then  when  you  speak  of  the  police  enforcing 
this  clause  by  threats,  you  refer  to  the  instructions 
under  which  they  act  ? — Yes. 

3008.  Then  do  you  think  that  a  woman  ought  to  be 
taken  in  the  first  instance  before  a  magistrate,  and 
that  he  should  determine  whether  she  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  or  not  ? — I  think  the 
most  important  inquiry  under  these  Acts  is  whether  a 
woman  be  a  prostitute  or  not,  and  that  that  inquiry 
ought  in  every  case  to  be  made  in  a  court  of  justice. 
The  instruction  given  to  the  police  is  Avorded  in  this 
way:  "  should  any  woman  object  to  sign,  she  is  to  be 
"  informed  of  the  penal  consequences  attending  such 
"  refusal,  and  the  advantages  of  a  voluntary  submission 
"  are  to  be  pointed  out  to  her."  Now  if  there  be 
penal  consequences  attending  the  refusal  to  sign  that 
submission  it  cannot  be  voluntary. 

3009.  Then  you  think  the  police,  acting  under 
those  instructions,  threaten  a  woman  with  penal 
consequences  if  she  does  not  comply  ? — If  she  does 
not  comply.  I  have  other  instances  of  the  way  in 
which  that  has  been  worked.  When  women  are  dis- 
charged from  hospital  the  Act  of  1866  provided  that 
they  should  have  a  certificate  to  the  eftect  that  they 
were  free  from  contagious  disease.  For  a  long  time,  at 
Devouport,  instead  of  giving  the  woman  a  certificate 
on  letting  her  go  from  the  hospital,  and  relieving  her 
from  periodical  examination,  the  police  authorities 
demanded  that  she  should  sign  a  fresh  submission 
before  she  left  the  hosjiital  walls. 

3010.  Will  you  explain  under  what  circumstances 
that  was  demanded  by  the  police  ? — Supposing  a 
woman  were  fit  to  be  discharged  to-day,  instructions 
were  given  that  she  should  not  be  discharged  until 
the  police  had  seen  her,  and  the  police  did  see  her, 
and  demanded  that  she  should  sign  another  voluntary 
submission  before  she  was  given  the  certificate  that 
she  was  fx'ee  from  disease. 

3011.  Under  what  authority  was  that  done? — It 
was  an  instruction  given  to  me  as  the  resident  officer 
by  the  chairman  of  the  managing  committee. 

3012.  What  was  the  date  of  that  instruction  ? — It 
was  not  a  written  instruction.  I  do  not  know  the 
date  of  it. 

3013.  It  was  verbal?— Yes. 

3014.  Then  in  consequence  of  that  did  you  make 
any  communication  to  the  police  ? — In  consequence  of 
that  I  gave  instructions  that  the  women  were  not  to  be 
discharged  until  the  police  had  seen  them,  and  they 
were  not  so  discharged. 

3015-6.  In  pursuance  of  those  instructions  the  police 
required  from  the  women  a  fresh  submission  ? — Not 
in  pursuance  of  those  instructions  ;  the  instructions 
were  given  in  order  that  the  police  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  woman  before  she  went,  and 
of  demanding  a  submission  from  her. 

3017.  The  instruction  you  received  from  the  chair- 
man would  certainly  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
32nd  section  of  the  Act  ? — The  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  police  was  at  variance  with  it ;  the  instruction  to  me 
was  simply  that  the  women  should  not  be  allowed  to 
depart  until  the  police  had  seen  them.  I  was  not  told 
for  what  purpose  that  interview  was  sought,  but  I  know 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  a  re-submission, 
and  that  demand  was,  I  think,  in  contravention  of 
that  clause  of  the  Act. 

3018.  Was  the  instruction  to  which  you  refer 
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printed  on  a  board,  and  exhibited  to  the  inmates  of 
the  hospital  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

3019.  What  meaniDg  do  you  attribute  to  this 
instruction  ?  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  the  police 
identifying  the  women  when  discharged  ? — No ;  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  women's  signatures 
to  fresh  submissions  under  the  I7th  section. 

3020.  But  the  instruction  was  not  so  worded  ? — 
No,  it  was  not  so  worded.  The  instruction  to  me 
was,  that  a  woman  should  not  be  allowed  to  depart 
until  the  police  had  seen  her ;  the  practice  was  that 
the  police  did  see  her,  and  demanded  a  submission 
on  her  part  before  she  was  allowed  to  go. 

3021.  How  do  you  know  that? — It  is  personal 
knowledge. 

3022.  Have  you  heard  a  policeman  say  so  ?- — I  have 
seen  the  submission  so  signed. 

3023.  In  consequence  of  a  policeman  requiring  it  ? 
— In  consequence  of  a  policeman  requiring  it. 

3024.  Did  you  ever  remonstrate  with  the  police 
for  exacting  that  submission  ? — I  did  not  remonstrate 
with  the  policemen,  but  with  the  other  authorities, 
and  expressed  my  opinion  that  it  was  in  contravention 
of  the  Acts. 

3025.  You  reported  it  to  the  authorities  ? — I  spoke 
of  it  to  those  who  were  my  seniors  at  the  hospital,  i 

3026.  What  did  the  senior  authorities  say  when 
you  expressed  that  opinion  ? — That  so  long  as  a 
woman  was  a  prostitute  she  ought  to  be  subject  to 
periodical  examination. 

3027.  Have  you  any  further  remark  to  make  upon 
that  subject  ? — Another  objection  I  have  to  it  is, 
that  in  all  cases  these  voluntary  submissions  were 
signed  in  places  where  the  women  wore  scarcely  free 
agents.  They  were  told  to  come  to  the  visiting 
surgeon's  room,  and  were  asked  to  sign  the  voluntary 
submission  in  that  room  when  there  was  no  one 
present  but  the  police. 

3028.  You  say  that  the  woman  was  required  to  sign 
a  voluntary  submission  in  the  presence  of  the  surgeon  ? 
— In  the  presence  of  the  policeman. 

3029.  Will  you  give  an  instance  in  which  that  took 
place  ?  Can  you  name  any  woman  who  was  so  dealt 
with  ? — I  might  pick  out  any  woman  who  was  subject 
to  the  Acts.    It  was  the  general  practice. 

3030.  Have  you  any  further  observation  to  make 
on  that  subject  ? — I  wish  to  refer  to  the  form  of  the 
voluntary  submission ;  it  is  form  H.  in  the  second 
schedule  to  the  Act  of  1869. 

3031.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  read  it,  and  state 
in  what  respect  you  object  to  it  ? — "  Voluntary  sub- 
"  mission  to  examination.    The  Contagious  Diseases 

"  Act,  1869.  I,  A.B.,  of   ,  in  pursuance  of  the 

"  above-mentioned  Act,  by  this  submission  voluntarily 
"  subject  myself  to  a  periodical  medical  eximination 
"  by  the  visiting  surgeon  for  \^Portsmouth,  or  as  the 

"  case  may  be'\  for   calendar  months  from  the 

"  date  hereof."  Now  a  woman  who  could  just  read 
would  read  that  submission  and  sign  it  without  know- 
ing its  import  at  all.  She  submits  herself  voluntarily 
to  examination  ;  but  it  is  not  stated  in  the  form  that 
if  she  fail  afterwards  to  comply  with  the  voluntary 
submission  she  will  be  subjected  to  penal  consequences. 

3032.  Then  the  Act  providing  that  a  voluntary 
submission  shaU  have  the  same  effect  as  if  it  was  an 
order  by  the  magistrates,  you  would  have  that  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  submission  ? — I  think  it  should.  It 
should  appear  on  the  face  of  the  submission  that  a 
woman  renders  herself  liable  to  penal  consequences  if 
she  afterwards  neglect  to  comply  with  her  voluntaiy 
submission. 

3033.  Is  it  wittin  your  knowledge  that  women 
have  signed  that  submission  in  ignorance  that  they 
were  subjected  to  such  consequences  ? — The  women 
have  often  told  me  that  they  did  not  know  what  they 
were  signing. 

3034.  Some  of  the  women  probably  could  not 
read  ? — Many  of  them. 

3035.  Is  it  the  practice  to  explain  to  them  the 
nature  of  the  paper  to  which  they  are  about  to  affix 
their  signature  ? — I  believe  it  is  not  the  practice. 


3036.  Was  it  the  practice  of  the  police  to  ascertain  SIXTH  DAS'. 

whether  the  women  could  read  or  not  ? — I  cannot   . 

speak  positively  whether  they  made  any  special  in-       Mr.  S. 
quiries  on  that  point ;  but  the  woman  was  required  to  Wolferstan. 
sign  the  paper,  and  if  she  could  not  sign  her  name   27  Jan  1871 
she  was  told  to  put  her  mark  to  it.  ' 

3037.  Were  you  present  frequently  when  that  took 
place  ? — I  was  present  frequently  when  it  was  done, 
but  not  paying  particular  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  it  was  done,  so  I  could  not  say  positively  that 
I  ever  saw  a  woman  sign  it  to  whom  it  had  not  been 
read ;  but  my  firm  belief  is  that  a  great  many  women 
did  so  sign. 

3038.  Did  any  woman  ever  complain  to  you  that 
she  had  signed  a  paper  the  meaning  of  which  she  did 
not  know  ? — Yes ;  cases  have  occurred  frequently  ; 
there  have  been  some  cases  before  the  magistrates,  in 
which  the  women  have  affirmed  that  they  signed  the 
j^aper  without  knowing  what  its  purport  was. 

3039.  Do  you  know  a  case  in  which  a  woman  sub- 
ject to  the  penal  consequences  of  the  Acts  stated  that 
she  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  paper  which  she 
had  signed  ? — She  did  not  know  the  importance  of 
the  paper  which  she  had  signed ;  in  fact,  many  of 
them  have  stated  before  the  magistrates  that  they  did 
not  sign  the  paper  at  all. 

3040.  In  these  cases,  where  the  women  denied 
having  signed  the  paper  at  all,  I  presume  the  magis- 
trate called  for  further  evidence  ? — The  magistrate 
was  given  the  paper,  and  the  presumption  was  that  the 
paper  being  signed  it  was  signed  by  the  person  whose 
signature  it  bore. 

3041.  But  if  the  woman  denied  her  signatm'e,  did 
not  the  magistrate  require  the  signature  to  be  verified  ? 
— The  signature  is  verified  in  every  instance  by  a 
witness ;  the  certificate,  according  to  the  Act,  proves 
itself. 

3042.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  on  that 
subject? — Yes;  the  voluntary  submissions  have  to  be 
witnessed  by  the  superintendent  of  police. 

3043.  Have  you  been  frequently  before  the  magis- 
trates when  women  have  been  brought  up  under  this 
Act  ? — I  have  been  on  several  occasions. 

3044.  Does  the  superintendent  of  police  attend  on 
those  occasions  ? — Yes. 

3045.  Does  he  appear  on  his  oath  ? — Yes. 

3046.  And  is  examined  as  a  witness  ? — Yes. 

3047.  With  reference  to  the  inquiry  ? — Yes.  My 
objection  to  this  is,  that  I  think  if  the  submission  is 
to  be  purely  voluntary  it  should  be  signed  by  some 
person  who  will  vouch  for  its  voluntary  character. 
The  police  are  the  only  people  who  can  extort  it 
by  threats, 

3048.  {Sir  J.Pakingto7i.)  You  mean  witnessed  by 
some  other  person  ? — Witnessed  by  some  other  person. 

3049.  ( Chairman.)  Then  you  think  its  being  wit- 
nessed only  by  the  police  is  not  a  sufficient  protection 
to  the  women  ? — I  think  not. 

3050.  You  think  that  the  submission  ought  to  bear 
the  signature  of  some  friend  of  the  woman  ? — No  ;  of 
some  independent  person,  whose  signature  shall  be 
taken  as  a  guarantee  that  it  was  obtained  voluntarily, 
and  not  by  undue  influence. 

3051.  How  would  you  obtain  the  attendance  of 
any  independent  person  for  that  purpose  ? — I  think 
the  submission  should  be  obtained  in  the  houses  of 
the  women  themselves,  and  not  in  the  government 
establishment. 

3052.  Then  you  think  that  the  policemen,  in  obtain- 
ing a  submission  under  this  Act,  should  attend  at 
the  private  residence,  or  it  might  be  the  brothel,  where 
the  woman  was  staying  ? — Yes. 

3053.  And  there  obtain  the  signature  to  the  docu- 
ment of  some  other  witness  than  the  policeman  ? — I 
think  so. 

3054.  Do  you  think  that  necessary  for  ?.  woman 
who  is  charged  under  these  Acts  ? — I  object  to  the 
voluntary  submission  entirely.  I  think  I  told  you  so 
at  first ;  but  I  think  if  a  voluntary  submission  is  to 
be  undertaken  at  all,  there  should  be  safeguards  to 
show  that  it  is  strictly  voluntary.    Now  the  returns 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


SIXTH  DAY.  of  Colonel  Henderson  of  the  metropolitan  police  show 

  that  out  of  2,000  and  odd  women  only  four  refused  to 

^/f*:-  ^;  sign  this  so-called  voluntary  submission. 

woijerstan.        ^^^^^  Commission  to  understand  that, 

27  Jan.  1871.   iu  jour  opinion,  the  greater  number  of  those  women 

'  .     Avho  signed  the  voluntary  submission  were  induced  to 

do  so  by  pressure  ? — I  think  so. 

3056.  And  that  many  of  them  were  ignorant  of  the 
character  of  the  document  which  they  signed  ? — Yes. 

3057.  Have  you  any  further  observations  on  that 
point  ? — I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  this  statement. 
I  am  now  quoting  from  a  report  on  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  made  by  Colonel  Henderson  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Page  3  shows  that  in  Devon- 
port  2,394  women  were  registered  under  the  Act, 
and  only  four  of  them  refused  to  sign  the  so-called 
voluntary  submission. 

3058.  What  remark  do  you  wish  to  make  upon 
that  Do  you  believe  that  statement  of  the  police  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  1  think  the  figures  themselves  disprove 
the  statement.  I  think  it  not  at  all  likely  that  nearly 
2,400  women  would  voluntarily  call  themselves  pros- 
titutes, and  not  object  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
I  think  the  very  small  number  who  refused  proves 
that  the  submissions  were  not  voluntary. 

3059.  Then  you  infer  from  that  statement  that  the 
return  of  the  police  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
fact  ? — No  ;  J  think  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact. 
I  liave  no  reason  to  doubt  that  only  four  were 
proceeded  against  under  the  15th  section  ;  but  I 
would  argue  from  the  fact  that  so  small  a  number 
availed  themselves  of  the  15th  section  that  the 
submission  under  the  I7th  section  was  obtained  by 
pressure. 

3060.  Do  you  object  to  the  21st  section  ? — Yes. 

3061.  Will  you  state  your  objection  to  that? — The 
21st  section  says,  "Any  woman  to  whom  any  such 
"  certificate  of  the  visiting  surgeon  relates  may,  if  she 
"  thinks  fit,  proceed  to  the  certified  hospital  named 
"  in  the  certificate,  and  place  herself  there  for  medical 
*'  treatment.  But  if  after  the  certificate  is  delivered 
"  to  her  she  neglects  or  refuses  to  do  so,  the  super- 
"  intendent  of  jiolice,  or  a  constable  acting  under  his 
"  orders,  shall  apprehend  her,  and  convey  her  with 
"  all  practicable  speed  to  that  hospital,  and  place  her 
"  there  for  medical  treatment ;  and  the  certificate  of 
"  the  visiting  surgeon  shall  be  a  suflScient  authority 
"  to  him  for  so  doing."  My  objection  to  the  way  in 
which  that  has  been  worked  is  that  the  police  are 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  women  from  the 
visiting  surgeon's  room  directly  to  the  hospital,  with- 
out giving  them  the  option  of  "  refusing  or  neglecting  " 
to  go,  and  the  women  often  complained  most  bitterly 
of  this.  They  were  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
putting  their  homes  straight  before  they  were  sent  to 
the  hospital. 

3062.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  any  woman 
has  requested  the  police  to  afford  her  the  opportunity 
of  going  home  before  she  went  to  the  hospital  ? — Yes, 
it  frequently  happened,  and  it  frequently  gave  rise  to 
disturbances  in  the  streets,  for  these  women  were 
taken  sometimes  by  main  force. 

3063.  Then  was  it  the  practice  of  the  police  to 
refuse  their  permission  ? — Yes  ;  they  must  have 
refused,  or  the  Avomen  would  not  have  resisted  going. 

3064.  Then  was  the  woman,  as  a  rule,  conveyed  to 
the  hospital  as  soon  as  the  visiting  surgeon  had  cer- 
tified her  to  be  diseased  ? — Yes. 

3065.  Was  she  not  allowed  to  communicate  with 
her  friends  ? — She  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  to  her 
residence  first. 

3066.  Was  she  not  allowed  to  communicate  with 
her  friends  ? — If  her  friends  were  at  the  examination 
room,  but  not  otherwise. 

3,067.  Was  she  permitted  to  send  a  message  to  her 
friends  informing  them  of  her  position  ? — I  believe 
so.  The  police  themselves  would  probably  convey  a 
message. 

3068.  Was  it  the  duty  of  the  police  to  do  so  ? — No, 
I  believe  not.  They  had  no  instructions  to  that 
effect  that  I  ever  heard  of. 


3069.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  woman  request  a  police- 
man to  convey  to  her  friends  information  to  the  effect 
that  she  was  in  custody  under  this  Act  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  I  have. 

3070.  You  say  you  have  witnessed  disturbances  in 
the  street  ? — I  did  not  say  that  I  had  witnessed  them, 
but  that  they  gave  rise  to  disturbances.  When  those 
disturbances  occurred  my  duties  demanded  that  I  should 
be  at  the  hospital. 

3071.  Then  you  think  that  in  every  case  a  woman 
should  either  be  entitled  to  go  to  her  home  or  to 
communicate  with  her  friends  the  position  in  which 
she  is  placed  ? — I  think  that  is  the  intention  of  the  Act. 

3072.  Do  you  recommend  that  the  clause  should 
contain  an  express  enactment  to  that  effect  ? — I  think 
it  should.  She  might  visit  her  home  with  a  police- 
man, in  order  that  she  might  not  make  an  escape  after 
she  was  certified  ;  but  I  think  she  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  go  and  put  her  home  straight,  before  being  taken 
from  it,  and  detained  in  the  hospital. 

3073.  Have  you  any  further  note  on  that  section  ? — 
No.  I  will  just  remark  that  in  practice  we  found  a  very 
great  inconvenience  on  account  of  the  woi'king  of  this 
clause.  It  provides  that  the  woman  shall  be  appre- 
hended, and  conveyed  with  all  practicable  speed  to  the 
hospital,  in  case  she  neglect  or  refuse  to  go.  Now  in 
practice  it  often  happened  that  these  Avomen  did 
neglect  to  come,  and  the  policeman  then  went  in 
search  of  them,  and  found  them  perhaps  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  in  that  con- 
dition brought  them  into  the  hospital. 

3074.  But  I  see  the  clause  provides  that  as  soon  as 
the  certificate  is  issued  the  woman  must  proceed 
forthwith  to  the  hospital.  If  she  refuse  to  do  so 
voluntarily  the  police  have  power  to  compel  her  to 
do  so.  Then  how  comes  it  that  she  escapes  after  the 
certificate  is  issued,  and  that  she  is  found  drunk  and 
disorderly  at  night  ? — There  are  some  women  probably 
to  whom  the  police  would  allow  permission  to  go 
home.  I  do  not  say  they  would  refuse  in  every 
instance,  but  in  a  great  number  of  instances.  Some, 
to  whom  they  give  permission  to  proceed  to  their 
homes,  get  drunk,  and  neglect  to  go  to  hospital. 
I  think  it  often  happened  that  a  woman  went  home, 
and  left  it  with  the  intention  of  going  to  the 
hospital  as  the  Act  directs,  but  met  perhaps  some  of 
her  acquaintances  on  the  way,  got  visiting  one  place 
after  another,  and  changed  her  mind  before  she  got 
there. 

3075.  Do  you  recommend  that  the  Avoman  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  policeman  to  her  home,  and  that 
he  should  Avait  until  she  has  arranged  her  affairs,  and 
then  conduct  her  to  the  hospital  ? — I  think  that 
would  be  the  better  proceeding. 

3076.  Now  under  the  28th  section  there  is  power 
for  the  women  detained  to  apply  to  the  justices 
for  discharge  ? — First,  I  have  an  objection  under 
section  24. 

3077.  That  is  as  to  the  limitation  of  detention  ? 
— The  section  provides  that  a  woman  shall  not  be 
detained  for  over  three  months,  vmless  the  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  hospital  in  Avhicli  she  is  de- 
tained, and  the  inspector  of  certified  hospitals,  or  the 
visiting  surgeon  for  the  place,  conjointly  certify  that 
her  further  detention  for  medical  treatment  is  neces- 
sary. The  objection  I  have  to  the  present  Avay  in 
which  it  is  worked  is  this,  that  the  chief  medical 
officer  is  not  entirely  free  from  the  control  of  the 
visiting  surgeon,  and  therefore  the  check  provided  by 
the  Act  against  a  too  prolonged  detention  is  removed. 

3078.  Then  in  what  way  would  you  remedy  that  ? 
— I  think  the  chief  medical  officer  and  the  visiting 
surgeon  under  the  Act  should  be  entirely  independent 
of  one  another.  I  always  read  that  the  Act  pro- 
vided this  conjoint  certificate  as  a  check  against  too 
long  a  detention. 

3079.  Then  would  you  propose  that  some  other 
surgeon  should  be  substituted  for  the  visiting  surgeon 
or  the  chief  medical  officer  ? — No  ;  I  propose  that 
the  chief  medical  officer  should  be  entirely  in- 
dependent  of  the   visiting   surgeon.      Under  the 
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present  management,  the  medical  officer  is  much  the 
junior  of  the  visiting  sm-geon,  and  is  not  entirely  free 
from  his  control. 

3080.  Then  you  think  the  check  intended  to  be 
provided  by  the  Act  does  not  operate  ? — It  does  not 
operate, 

3081.  Now  tell  us  by  what  alteration  in  the  law 
you  would  make  the  intention  of  the  legislature  more 
effective  ? — By  providing  that  the  chief  medical  officer 
and  the  visiting  surgeon  should  be  two  independent 
authorities. 

3082.  In  what  way  would  you  practically  attain 
that  object? — By  rendering  the  chief  medical  officer 
entirely  free  of  the  visiting  sui-geon. 

3083.  But  is  not  he  independent  of  him  now  ? — No, 
not  entirely.  One  of  the  hospital  regulations  provides 
that  the  chief  medical  officer  may  not  discharge  a 
woman  from  the  hospital  within  10  days  of  her 
admission,  without  the  consent  of  the  visiting  surgeon. 

3084.  Then  you  would  recommend  that  the  certifi- 
cate of  detention  should  be  signed  by  the  visiting 
surgeon,  and  by  another  surgeon  of  equal  authority  ? — 
Of  equal  authority.  I  would  wish  to  draw  attention 
to  the  regulation ;  one  of  the  regulations  for  the 
management  of  the  hospital.  I  am  now  quoting  from 
the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital 
for  the  year  1868-9.  The  rule  is  this,  no  woman 
is  to  be  discharged  within  10  days  of  her  admission  to 
the  lock  wards  without  the  opinion  of  the  visiting 
surgeon  being  first  taken.  In  the  event  of  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  resident  medical  officer  and  the 
visiting  surgeon  as  to  the  propriety  of  discharging  the 
patient,  the  case  to  be  referred  to  the  final  decision  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Stone- 
house,  or  in  his  absence  to  the  officer  doing  his  duty. 
Now  this  rule  provides  that  in  case  two  men  differ  in 
opinion  about  the  disease  of  a  woman,  the  case  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Hospital,  a  naval  surgeon  who  has  nothing  to  do  with 
and  is  never  called  upon  to  treat  the  diseases  of 
■women. 

3085.  Then  you  think  that  the  arbitration  of  that 
officer  is  wholly  ineffectual  ?  Is  that  your  evidence  ? — 
I  think  the  arbitrator  should  be  a  man  who  is  well 
versed  in  such  cases,  instead  of  a  man  whose  practice 
is  entirely  amongst  men. 

3086.  Is  that  all  that  you  have  to  say  on  section  24? 
— That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  that  section.  The  next 
is  section  25,  which  provides  that,  "  If  any  woman 
"  detained  in  any  hospital  considers  herself  entitled  to 
"  be  discharged  therefrom,  and  the  chief  medical 
"  officer  of  the  hospital  refuses  to  discharge  her,  such 
"  woman  shall,  on  her  request,  be  conveyed  before  a 
"  justice,  who,  if  he  is  satisfied  upon  reasonable 
"  evidence  that  she  is  free  from  a  contagious  disease, 
"  shall  discharge  her  from  such  hospital,  and  such 
"  order  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  tlie  discharge  of 
"  the  chief  medical  officer."  This  was  intended  to 
be  a  check  against  the  women  being  detained  in 
hospital  unnecessarily,  but  I  object  to  the  clause 
because  in  actual  practice  that  check  is  of  no  great 
value  to  the  v^^omen. 

3087.  Why  so  ? — Because  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  the  woman  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  to 
get  such  evidence. 

3088.  Then  how  would  you  amend  that  clause  ? — 
I  do  not  see  exactly  how  the  clause  can  be  amended, 
because  it  is  totally  inoperative.  1  think  the  Act 
must  be  altered  altogether. 

3089.  But  you  would  give  the  woman  the  option 
of  procuring  her  discharge  if  she  can  satisfy  the 
magistrate  by  conclusive  evidence  that  she  is  not 
suffering  from  disease  ? — Certainly.  If  the  title  of 
the  Act  were  altered,  and  the  definition  of  the  terms 
were  altered,  then  the  clause  might  be  made  available 
under  the  Act.  It  is  said,  "  that  contagious  diseases 
shall  mean  venereal  disease  and  gonorrhoea."  Now, 
if  the  definition  said  that  the  venereal  disease  shall 
be  of  an  unquestionably  contagious  character,  the 
woman  might  avail  herself  of  this  clause,  because  the 
magistrate  could  then  say,  "  although  this  woman  has 


disease,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is   conta-  SIXTH  DAY, 

gious.''    I  will  illustrate  it  in  this  way  :  supposing   

a  woman  to  have  had  constitutional  syphilis,  it  is        Mr.  S. 
impossible  for  any  medical  man  to  say  when  she  is  Woljerstan. 
free  from  it;  and  therefore  it  is  an  impossibility  for   37  J^^87i 
any  medical  man  to  go  into  a  witness  box  and  con-      ______  * 

vince  a  magistrate  that  she  is  free  from  it. 

3090.  Tiien  are  thei-e  certain  conditions  of  venereal 
disease  which  would  not  be  contagious  ? — I  think  so ; 
and  that  is  Avhy  I  would  amend  the  definition,  and 
say  that  venereal  disease  shall  mean  venereal  disease 
of  an  unquestionably  contagious  character. 

3091.  Will  you  proceed  with  any  further  observa- 
tions you  have  to  make  on  that  clause,  or  any 
subsequent  clause  ? — The  next  objection  I  have  is  to 
section  28  of  this  Act,  and  section  8  of  the  Act  of 
1869,  taken  in  conjunction.  The  second  paragraph 
of  section  28  says,  "  If  any  woman  authorized  by  this 
"  Act  to  be  detained  in  a  certified  hospital  for  medical 
"  treatment  quits  the  hospital  without  being  dis- 
"  charged  therefrom  by  the  chief  medical  officer 
"  thereof,  by  writing  under  his  hand  (the  proof  where- 
"  of  shall  lie  on  the  accused),  then  such  woman  shall 
"  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  on 
"  summary  conviction  shall  be  liable  to  imprison- 
"  ment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  in  the  case  of 
"  a  first  offence,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  one 
"  month."  Now,  by  the  8th  section  of  the  Act  of 
1869,  this  proof  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  police  ; 
so  that  in  case  a  policeman  makes  a  wrongful  arrest 
under  this  section  because  he  thinks  a  woman  is 
out  of  hospital  without  being  properly  discharged,  the 
accuser  himself  holds  the  proof  that  the  woman  was 
rightly  discharged. 

3092.  Then  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  certificate 
ought  to  be  delivered  to  the  woman  instead  of  the 
policeman,  or  that  a  duplicate  should  be  delivered  to 
her? — When  first  the  Acts  were  put  into  operation 
duplicates  were  delivered,  one  to  the  policeman  and 
one  to  the  woman.  The  Act  of  1869  decided  that 
the  certificate  should  be  given  to  the  superintendent 
of  police,  and  should  be  retained  by  him. 

3093.  Then  you  would  revert  to  the  practice  under 
the  28th  section  of  the  Act  of  1866  ? — I  think  if  a 
woman  is  subjected  to  a  penalty  of  a  month's  imprison- 
ment for  being  out  of  hospital  without  being  properly 
discharged  therefrom,  and  she  has  to  prove  herself 
that  she  was  properly  discharged,  you  ought  not  to 
deprive  her  of  that  proof.  It  might  be  given  in  a 
certificate  not  containing  any  information  about  disease. 
She  might  be  given  a  certificate  that  she  was  discharged 
from  hospital  on  such  and  such  a  date,  but  not  stating 
whether  she  was  free  from  disease  or  not.  The  next 
section  is  section  31,  which  provides  that,  "If  on  any 
"  woman  leaving  a  certified  hospital  a  notice  in  writing 
"  is  given  to  her  by  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
"  hospital  to  the  eftect  that  she  is  still  affected  with 
"  a  contagious  disease,  and  she  is  afterwards  in  any 
"  place  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  without  having 
"  previously  received  from  a  visiting  surgeon  appointed 
"  under  this  Act  a  certificate  in  writing  endorsed  on 
"  the  notice  or  on  a  copy  thereof,  certified  by  the 
"  chief  medical  officer  of  the  hospital  (proof  of  which 
"  certificate  shall  lie  on  her),  to  the  efliect  that  she  is 
"  then  free  from  a  contagious  disease,  she  shall  be 
"  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  on  sum- 
"  mary  conviction  before  two  justices  shall  be  liable 
"  to  imprisonment."  Now  at  Devonport  the  police 
have  never  put  this  section  into  force.  Women  have 
been  discharged  from  the  hospital  as  incurable,  and 
the  police,  instead  of  prosecuting  them  imder  this  3 1  st 
section,  have  allowed  them  again  to  go  on  the  town 
for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  and  have  sent  them 
back  to  the  hospital  again  and  again. 

3094.  Then  you  think  they  ought  to  proceed  strictly 
under  the  section,  and  bring  her  before  a  magisLrate  ? 
— I  think  they  ought.  I  think  the  section  was  a  very 
good  one,  but  they  hive  not  put  it  into  operation. 
I  can  illustrate  the  matter  by  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
was  discharged  incurable  from  the  hospital  four 
different  times,  and  the  police,  instead  of  prosecuting 
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IXTH  DAY  her  for  following  her  calHng,  sent  her  back  again,  and 

  ■  she  was  sent  there  being  in  an  incurable  condition. 

Mr.  S.  3095.  You  speak  of  one  case  in  which  that  occurred  ? 

Wolferstan.     — Yes  ;  I  could  quote  more. 

  3096.  Did  the  certificate  in  each  of  those  cases 

17  Jan.  1871.    ^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^.j^g  -vyoman  was  incui'able  ?— Yes. 

3097.  Will  you  now  proceed  to  any  other  section  ? 
—The  objection  I  have  to  the  32nd  section  I  have 
touched  upon  before.  It  is,  that  the  relief  from  peri- 
odical examination  upon  being  discharged  from  hos- 
pital as  cured  has  been  withheld  by  the  police.  This 
section  provides  that  the  women  shall  be  free  from 
periodical  examination  after  they  have  been  discharged 
from  hospital. 

3098.  Is  there  any  other  case  you  wish  to  refer  to  ? 
 There  is  section  14,  which  was  omitted.  This  sec- 
tion gives  the  hospital  authorities,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty,  power  to  make  regulations  for  the 
management  of  the  hospitals,  Now  those  regulations 
have  been  so  made  that  they  give  the  chief  medical 
officer  the  power  of  punishing  offences  which  are 
punishable  under  the  Act. 

3099.  WiU  you  state  in  what  respect  ? — They  pro- 
vide that  if  a  woman  commits  a  breach  of  the  regula- 
tions the  medical  officer  may  confine  her  in  a  separate 
apartment,  and  keep  her  on  such  diet  as  he  thinks 
proper.  The  Act  provides  that  she  shall  be  taken 
before  a  magistrate,  and  on  conviction  be  liable  to  a 
month's  imprisonment.  The  rule  I  refer  to  is  this. 
"  The  house  surgeon  may  direct  that  any  lock  patient 
"  who  shall  offend  against  these  rules,orwho  shallinjure 
"  any  part  of  the  ward  or  rooms  in  connection  with 
"  the  same,  or  destroy  or  damage  any  furniture  or  glass 
"  in  the  hospital,  or  who  shall  conduct  herself  in  a 
"  noisy  or  disorderly  manner,  shall  be  separated  from 
"  all  other  patients,  and  placed  on  such  diet,  with  such 
"  allowances  only  as  shall  be  considered  proper  under 
"  the  circumstances." 

3100.  Do  you  not  consider  some  regulation  such  as 
that  is  necessary  for  the  discipline  of  a  hospital  of  this 
character  ? — I  think  some  such  regulation  is.  I  should 
not  approve  exactly  of  that  one;  I  also  think  that  those 
punishments  should  be  approved  of  afterwards  by  some 
person  having  authority.  I  do  not  think  the  chief 
medical  officer  should  be  irresponsible  in  the  matter. 

3101.  Then  you  would  associate  with  him  some 
other  authority  before  you  permitted  a  woman  to 
be  dealt  with  under  that  regulation  ?  —  I  think  all 
Lock  hospitals  ought  to  be  subjected  to  magisterial 
visits,  the  same  as  our  prisons,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  those  magisterial  visits  the  punishments  should  bo 
reported  to  the  magistrate.  The  magistrate  should 
make  inquiries  of  the  women  themselves  whether  they 
have  complaints  to  make,  and  should  receive  complaints 
from  them.  These  hospitals  are  essentially  prison 
establishments,  and  as  such  they  should  be  subjected 
to  magisterial  visits. 

3102.  The  14th  section  permits  regulations  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provision  of  this  Act.  Do  you 
consider  that  regulation  which  you  have  read  incon- 
sistent with  the  provision  of  the  Act  which  subjects 
a  woman  to  imprisonment  for  breach  of  discipline  ? — It 
supersedes  a  provision  of  the  Act ;  the  Act  provides 
that  a  woman  should  be  subjected  to  imprisonment  on 
conviction  before  a  magistrate.  These  rules  say  the 
chief  medical  officer  may  himself  punish. 

3103.  That  is  to  say,  a  woman  while  she  is  an 
inmate  of  the  hospital,  being  under  restraint,  if  she 
commits  a  breach  of  the  rules  of  the  hospital  should 
not  be  subjected  to  extra  disciphne  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  magistrate  ? — I  think  not.  It  is 
necessary,  I  believe,  in  the  practical  working  of  the 
Act,  to  provide  that  if  a  woman  be  disorderly  she  may 
be  put  into  a  room  by  herself. 

3104.  But  if  a  woman  is  violent  and  intractable, 
how  Avould  you  deal  with  her,  in  the  absence  of  a 
magistrate  ? — I  would  merely  put  her  in  a  room  by 
herself. 

3105.  Then  do  you  consider  under  that  regulation 
women  are  dealt  with  with  undue  harshness  ? — My 


objection  was,  not  that  they  had  been  treated  with 
undue  harshness,  but  that  the  Act  had  not  been  worked 
as  it  demands ;  merely  an  objection  to  the  working 
of  the  Act ;  and  I  think  the  women  themselves  ought 
not  to  be  punished  by  the  chief  medical  officer  without 
his  punishment  being  approved  of  afterwai-ds. 

3106.  Then  your  objection  is  to  a  regulation,  when 
the  Act  provides  a  special  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
offence  ? — Yes. 

3107.  Will  you  now  proceed  to  any  other  section 
of  the  Act  to  which  you  wish  to  call  attention  ? — I 
wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  this  point.  It  is  a 
matter  of  principle  under  the  Act.  The  Act  provides 
that  if  a  woman  be  sent  to  hospital  with  the  certificate 
of  the  visiting  surgeon  that  she  is  affected  with  con- 
ta,gious  disease  she  shall  be  detained  there  till  she 
gets  a  certificate  from  the  chief  medical  officer  that  she 
is  free  from  it.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  a 
woman  is  free  from  contagious  disease. 

3108.  Then  what  would  you  substitute  for  that  pro- 
vision ? — I  would  substitute  for  it,  that  a  woman 
should  be  detained  until  contagion  has  ceased  ;  until 
the  evidence  upon  which  he  considers  the  disease 
contagious  has  ceased.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the 
definition  of  the  Act.  The  Act  defines  contagious 
disease  as  venereal  disease  and  gonorrhsea.  Now  a 
woman  may  have  a  venereal  disease  which  is  not  con- 
tagious, and  yet  she  is  liable  to  be  detained  under  this 
Act. 

3109.  And  is  it  within  your  expei'ience  that  women 
are  practically  detained  under  this  Act  for  having 
venereal  disease  which  is  not  contagious  ? — Yes  ;  large 
numbers  of  them. 

3110.  Do  the  profession  generally  concur  in  your 
opinion,  that  there  are  conditions  of  venereal  disease 
which  are  not  contagious  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  some  forms 
of  secondary  syphilis  which  most  medical  men,  indeed 
nearly  all  medical  men,  will  admit  are  not  contagious. 
I  would  refer  you  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pathology  and 
Treatment  of  the  Venereal  Disease,  published  in  1867. 
The  question  put  to  him  was  this,  "  Do  you  think  that 
a  woman  Avith  constitutional  syphilis  could  give  it 
without  any  primary  sore ;  in  other  words,  is  consti- 
tutional syphilis  contagious  ?"  The  answer  is, 
"  vSome  forms  of  moist  rash  I  think  are  contagious*" 
That  is,  Mr.  Hutchinson  believes  that  only  some  forms 
of  secondary  syphilis  are  contagious. 

3111.  Do  you  concur  in  that  opinion  ? — I  do. 

3112.  Does  that  constitute  your  objection  to  the 
principle  on  which  the  Acts  have  been  enforced  ? — 
That  last  objection  is  an  objection  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  Acts  have  been  framed.  They  legislate  for 
a  disease,  and  they  do  not  define  sufficiently  strictly 
what  that  disease  shall  be ;  and  I  object  also  that  the 
Acts  do  not  define  sufficiently  the  class  to  which  they 
shall  apply.  The  term  used  in  the  Act  is  "  common 
prostitute ;"  and  it  leaves  it  to  every  police  constable 
and  every  magistrate  to  settle  for  himself  what  shall 
constitute  an  act  of  prostitution. 

3113.  Do  you  not  think  the  term  "common  prosti- 
tute" is  sufficiently  definite? — No,  I  do  not.  One  police- 
man says,  that  all  women  who  are  living  in  adultery  are 
common  prostitutes,  and  another  policeman  says,  that 
women  who  are  faithful  to  one  man  are  not  common 
prostitutes. 

3114.  Then  the  police  differ  in  the  construction  they 
put  on  that  term  "  common  prostitutes  ?" — Yes,  the 
police  differ  on  that  matter. 

3115.  Do  you  know  any  case  in  which  a  woman 
living  with  one  man  in  adultery  has  been  taken 
before  a  magistrate  ? — Yes.  I  refer  to  a  case  which 
occurred  at  the  Devonport  poHce  court,  in  which 
the  man  himself  came  before  the  magistrate,  and 
gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  woman  had  been 
living  with  him  for  five  or  six  years,  and  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  believe  but  what  she  had  been 
faithful  to  him  for  that  time ;  and  yet  this  woman 
was  subjected  to  the  Act. 

3116.  What  was  the  name  of  the  policeman  who 
took  that  woman    before  the  magistrate  ?  The 
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case  I  refer  to  is  that  of  Harriett  Hicks,  on  the 
13th  July  last  year.  The  policeman  was  Inspector 
Anniss.  I  cannot  say  it  was  a  prosecution.  It  was 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  applied  to  the  magistrate  to 
be  discharged  from  the  hospital  under  the  25th 
section. 

3117.  On  what  ground  did  she  apply  to  be  dis- 
charged ? — On  the  ground  that  she  was  entitled  to  be 
discharged  from  the  hospital,  not  having  contagious 
disease. 

3118.  That  she  had  been  cured  of  contagious 
disease,  or  that  she  was  free  from  it  ? — That  she  was 
free  from  it. 

3119.  What  was  the  result  of  her  application  under 
that  section  ? — The  magistrates  discharged  her. 

3120.  Upon  the  evidence  of  the  man  who  kept  her  ? 
— Upon  the  evidence  of  the  man  who  kept  her  and 
sundry  other  witnesses.  In  cross-examination  the 
woman  said,  "  I  am  a  married  woman.  I  have  lived 
"  with  Simmons  six  or  seven  years.  Simmons  is  not 
"  my  husband."  A  question  was  asked  her  whether 
she  was  married  before  she  came  to  live  with 
Simmons. 

3121.  We  had  better  not  go  into  the  proceedings 
tmless  we  go  all  through  them,  and  that  will  be  too 
lengthy  an  investigation  ;  but  the  fact  is,  according  to 
your  statement,  I  understand  that  a  woman  of  the 
name  of  Harriett  Hicks,  who  was  living  with  another 
man  as  his  wife,  she  not  being  his  wife,  and  who 
was  not  a  prostitute,  was  taken  before  the  magistrates 
under  the  Act? — She  was  detained  in  hospital  under 
the  Act. 

3122.  And  obtained  her  discharge  under  the  25th 
section  ? — Yes. 

3123.  Is  there  any  other  particular  case  to  which 
you  wish  to  refer? — In  the  report  of  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  House  of  Lords,  Inspector  Smith  of 
Aldershot  said  that  women  were  subjected  who  were 
servants. 

3124.  Have  you  any  other  knowledge  of  those 
cases  referred  to  by  Inspector  Smith  than  what  you 
read  in  the  report  i*— No ;  but  it  is  the  printed 
report. 

3125.  Then  we  need  not  go  into  that;  but  is  there 
any  other  case  of  which  you  have  personal  knowledge 
in  which  the  Act  has  been  improperly  enforced  ? — 
With  regard  to  the  subjection  of  women  who  were 
not  common  prostitutes  ? 

3126.  In  any  way ;  is  there  within  your  knowledge 
any  case  where  this  Act  or  any  section  of  it  has  been 
improperly  applied  ? — I  believe  the  Act  has  been 
improperly  applied  by  a  large  number  of  women 
having  been  sent  into  the  hospital  as  having  disease 
when  there  was  no  evidence  that  they  had  con- 
tagions disease. 

3127.  Do  yoa  give  that  opinion  as  the  result  of 
your  own  experience  when  you  officiated  as  surgeon 
at  the  Albert  Hospital  ? — It  is  so  entirely. 

3128.  Then  the  result  of  your  examination  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  4,000  cases  you  examined, 
that  is,  about  1,300  women,  was  to  convince  you  that 
many  women  were  unnecessarily  brought  there — It 
was.  I  will  put  in  a  table  showing  the  number  of 
women  who  were  discharged  within  ten  days  of  their 
admission  from  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  of  Devonport 
between  the  1st  October  1866  and  the  13th  December 
1869,  and  this  table  shows  that  two  women  were 
discharged  on  the  day  after  their  admission,  11  were 
discharged  on  the  second  day  after,  18  on  the  third 
day,  32  on  the  4th  day,  47  on  the  5th  day,  102  on 
the  6th  day,  102  on  the  7th  day,  68  on  the  8th  day, 
119  on  the  9th  day,  and  108  on  the  10th  day  ;  making 
a  total  of  609  cases. 

3129.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  these  women 
who  were  discharged  on  the  second  day  after  their 
admission,  and  on  any  subsequent  day,  were  uninfected 
with  contagious  disease  ? — I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  woman  cannot  be  cured  of  contagious 
disease  within  so  short  a  period. 

3130.  Then  you  think  the  detention  of  those  600 
women  was  unjustifiable  ?— I  think  their  detention 


was  unjustifiable.    I  will  not  say  so  of  all  of  them,  SIXTH  DAY. 

but  I  say  as  to  the  great  majority  of  them.    I  will   

put  it  in  this  way,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  to-day     yJ^f'  ^' 
that  a  woman  has  contagious  disease,  and  ten  days  ° 
hence  that  she  is  free  from  it;  therefore  one  of  two    27  Jan.  1871. 
things  must  have  happened,  either  that  those  women     —  - 
were  sent  in  without  disease,  or  that  they  were  sent 
out  before  they  were  cured. 

3131.  Did  those  cases  to  which  you  refer  come 
under  your  personal  examination  ? — ^Yes. 

3132.  And  are  you  of  opinion  that  none  of  those 
women  ought  to  have  been  brought  to  the  hospital 
charged  with  being  infected  with  contagious  disease  ? 
— I  could  not  say  that  none  of  them  ought ;  there  may 
have  been  some ;  one  case  here  and  there,  among 
the  number,  in  which  there  was  just  ground  for 
detention  ;  but  I  think  the  great  majority  of  them 
could  not  have  been  pronounced  unquestionably 
diseased  when  they  came  in,  and  unquestionably  free 
from  disease  when  they  went  out. 

3133.  What  would  be  youi  pi&ctice  if  a  woman 
was  brought  to  you  with  symptoms  of  incipient 
disease  ?  Would  you  consider  yourself  justified  in 
detaining  her,  or  would  you  discharge  her  ? — The 
question  of  distinguishing  whether  a  woman  has  con- 
tagious disease  or  not  is  entirely  one  of  opinion.  One 
man  will  say  that  a  woman  has  a  contagious  disease 
when  another  man  will  say  that  she  has  not.  Now  I 
think  if  there  be  a  doubt  on  the  matter  the  woman 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  should  not  be 
detained  against  her  will ;  but  if  the  woman  is  willing 
to  be  detained  I  would  in  all  cases  give  her  the  option 
of  remaining. 

3134.  Do  you  consider  that  in  a  doubtful  case  the 
detention  of  the  woman  for  a  day  or  two  would 
determine  the  doubt  one  way  or  the  other  ? — I  think 
if  kept  in  the  hospital  without  treatment  two  or  three 
days,  and  examined  two  or  three  times  during  that 
time,  the  question  of  doubt  might  be  cleared  up,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  so  in  some  of  those  cases ;  the 
cases,  for  instance,  in  which  the  women  were  discharged 
on  the  second  day  ;  the  women  were  examined  on  the 
day  of  their  admission  in  the  afternoon,  no  disease  was 
discoverable  on  that  examination,  they  were  left  with- 
out treatment  for  12  hours,  they  were  again  examined 
at  the  end  of  that  time  by  another  medical  man,  who 
came  to  the  same  conclusion.  They  were  therefore 
discharged. 

3135.  Do  you  consider  that  process  objectionable  ? 
— I  do  not  considei  that  process  objectionable.  I 
think  the  provision  of  the  Act  that  she  might  be  so 
discharged  was  a  very  proper  one,  but  under  the 
present  working  the  provision  has  been  entirely  done 
away  with,  for  the  medical  officer  of  the  hospital  is 
unalsle  to  discharge  a  woman  so  sent  in  within  10 
days  of  her  admission. 

3136.  So  that  a  woman  who  is  brought  into  hospi- 
tal and  examined  after  she  has  been  resident  there 
twelve  hours,  and  found  to  be  free  from  disease, 
cannot  be  discharged  under  the  Act,  although  the 
surgeon  may  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
detain  her  ? — She  can  be  discharged,  under  the 
Act,  but  under  the  regulations  made  under  the 
Act  she  cannot  be  discharged  unless  the  visiting 
surgeon  consent.  It  is  the  rule  I  have  referred  to, 
"  No  woman  is  to  be  discharged  within  10  days  of  her 
"  admission  to  the  Lock  wards  without  the  opinion  of 
"  the  visiting  surgeon  being  first  taken." 

3137.  Then  if  you  found,  after  a  woman  had  been 
in  the  hospital,  say  twenty-four  hours,  that  she  ex- 
hibited no  symptoms  of  disease,  would  you  report 
that  case  to  the  visiting  surgeon,  and  require  his 
concurrence  to  her  discharge  ? — This  rule  was  not  in 
foi'ce  while  I  was  house  surgeon.  I  was  acting  under 
the  directions  of  the  civil  surgeons  of  the  hospital, 
and  in  case  I  had  a  doubt  I  referred  to  them.  I 
acted  under  their  instructions  in  all  cases ;  so  that 
if  a  woman  was  sent  to  the  hospital  to-day,  and  I 
did  not  think  she  was  diseased,  I  referred  the  case 
to  my  senioi",  and  he  dealt  with  it. 
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SIXTH  DAY.      3138.  And  if  lie  concurred  with  you  the  woman 

  would  be  discharged  forthwith  ? — The  woman  would 

Mr.  S.        be  discharged  forthwith  ;  and  there  were  numerous 
Wolferstan.     ^^^^^        discharged  ;  but  at  the   end  of  the  year 

 "         1869   the  visiting  surgeon  at  Devonport  and  the 

27  Jan.  1871.  j-j^e  managing  committee  did  not  like 

those  cases  being  discharged,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  Admiralty  made  arrangements  that  the 
four  visiting  surgeons  who  had  so  acted  should  be 
removed,  and  one  paid  officer  substituted  in  their 
stead. 

3139.  Do  you  consider  that  under  that  change  of 
system  women  have  been  unjustly  detained  in  the 
hospital  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  have  no  means  of  getting 
knowledge  since  I  left  the  hospital.  That  rule  has 
only  been  put  in  force  since  I  left. 

3140.  Is  this  an  official  list? — It  is  a  list  made  up 
by  myself. 

3141.  But  has  it  been  sanctioned  by  the  authorities 
of  the  hospital  ? — No. 

3142.  This  is  only  a  jwrtion  of  your  own  evidence? 
. — It  is  a  portion  of  my  evidence,  and  on  that  point  I 
would  refer  the  Commission  to  a  letter  written  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  by  the  surgeons  in  charge  of 
the  Lock  ward  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  at 
Devonport.  It  is  dated  September  13th,  1869,  and  in 
it  the  four  surgeons  say,  "  We  have  simply  to  repeat, 
"  that  numerous  cases  have  been  admitted  to  the 
"  hospital  from  time  to  time  in  which  none  of  such 
"  symptoms  as  are  referred  to  above,  nor  any  other 
"  symptom  of  contagious  disease,  have  been  found 
"  present  on  admission  to  hospital.  Some  of  them 
"  have  been  purposely  kept  a  few  days  without 
"  specific  treatment,  and  still  found,  after  repeated 
"  examinations,  perfectly  free  from  disease.  These 
"  facts  have  been  communicated  from  time  to  time  to 
"  the  visiting  surgeon,  and  some  of  the  cases  he  has 
"  been  called  in  to  examine  for  himself." 

3143.  Who  is  that  signed  by  ? — It  is  signed  by  the 
four  surgeons  of  the  hospital.  Doctor  F.  Row,  Messrs. 
R.  J.  Laity,  C.  Bulteel,  and  W.  P.  Swain.  They  are 
the  four  gentlemen  who  were  intrusted  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  duties  of  the  hospital  up  to  the  end 
of  1869. 

3144.  Until  they  were  superseded  by  one  paid 
officer? — Until  they  were  superseded  by  one  paid 
officer.  I  may  say  that  I  believe  it  was  in  consequence 
of  those  surgeons  having  discharged  women  whom 
they  beheved  not  to  be  diseased  on  admission  that  the 
change  was  brought  about  at  Devonport.  I  think 
that  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  that  point. 

3145.  Is  there  any  other  part  of  the  Act  to  which 
you  wish  to  refer  ? — No.  I  think  I  have  stated  all  my 
objections  to  the  Act. 

3146.  Now  I  will  ask  you  generally  your  opinion 
whether  the  Act  has  produced  the  moral  and  physical 
benefits  which  are  claimed  for  it  ? — I  believe  the 
moral  benefits  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  I 
quote  from  7tli  annual  report  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Hospital,  where,  at  page  37,  there  is  a  table  given 
showing  the  number  of  women  who  are  sujiposed  to 
have  been  reclaimed,  and  it  shows  that  out  of  1,356 
women  383  are  supposed  to  have  been  reclaimed. 
Now  there  are  omissions  in  this  table  which  I  think 
Avill  show  that  tliis  statement  cannot  be  borne  out. 

3147.  You  believe  that  statement  to  be  erroneous? 
— I  believe  that  statement  to  be  erroneous,  for  these 
reasons ;  first,  they  have  made  no  deduction  for  women 
who  have  been  reclaimed  more  than  once.  Some 
women  have  been  reclaimed  three  times,  and  they 
appear  in  these  statistics  as  three  women  reclaimed. 

3148.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  woman  after 
having  been  returned  as  a  reformed  woman  has  sub- 
sequently returned  to  her  avocation  ? — She  has  re- 
turned to  the  hospital  diseased.  She  has  been  sent  to 
the  reformatory,  or  to  her  friends  for  the  second  time ; 
she  has  again  been  registered  as  a  woman  reformed ; 
she  has  again  returned  to  the  streets ;  has  again  been 
admitted  to  the  hospital  diseased,  and  has  a  third  time 
appeared  as  a  woman  reclaimed. 

3149., Can  you  give  us  any  case  in  which  that  has 


occurred  ? — There  is  one  case  here  of  Caroline  Parkes, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  reformed  in  the  year  1864 
(sent  to  a  reformatory). 

3150.  Was  she  returned  three  times  ? — She  was 
returned  twice,  and  she  came  back  to  the  hospital 
again,  after  the  second  time  ;  so  that  although  she  ap- 
pears in  the  returns  as  two  women  reformed,  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  show  that  her  reformation  went  for 
nothing. 

3151.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  the 
woman  ? — No  doubt  about  it. 

3152.  Can  you  give  any  other  case  ? — A  woman 
named  Mary  Jane  Edwards  was  sent  to  her  friends 
in  the  year  1864;  she  again  returned  to  the 
hospital,  and  was  again  sent  to  her  fi-iends  in  the  same 
year.  She  was  again  in  the  hospital  twice,  and  went 
on  the  town  again.  On  her  fifth  admission  she  was 
sent  to  her  friends  a  third  time,  and  she  has  been 
in  hospital  since.  So  that  this  woman,  who  appears 
in  these  returns  as  three  women  reformed,  is  shown 
never  to  have  been  reformed  at  all. 

3153.  She  has  in  fact  been  five  times  an  inmate  of 
the  hospital  ? — She  has  been  six  times  an  inmate  of 
the  hospital,  and  has  been  reformed  three  times. 

3154.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  Over  what  time  does 
that  go  from  the  first  reformation  to  the  last  ? — The 
first  reformation  was  in  May  1864,  and  the  last  in 
January  1867. 

3155.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  other  case? — 
There  is  the  case  of  Mary  Cousins,  who  in  a  similar 
way  was  sent  to  her  friends  three  times.  This  woman 
had  not  returned  to  the  hospital  up  to  the  date  this 
return  is  made  up,  the  13th  of  December  1869;  but 
that  she  has  not  been  in  the  hospital  is  the  only 
evidence  to  show  that  she  has  left  the  line  of  life. 

3156.  But  is  there  evidence  to  show  that  she  is 
pursuing  an  immoral  life  since  she  left  the  hospital  ? 
— There  is  evidence  to  show  that  after  she  went  to 
her  friends  she  returned  to  an  immoral  life,  and 
came  into  the  hospital  again.  Her  first  reformation 
was  dated  the  1st  of  June  1864.  She  was  admitted 
on  that  day.  The  last  I  heard  of  her  was  that  she 
was  admitted  on  the  22nd  of  January  1867,  and  was 
discharged  77  days  afterwards. 

3157.  Now  in  the  interval  between  1864  and  1867, 
when  you  last  heard  of  her,  how  often  had  she  been 
in  the  hospital  ? — She  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
in  the  hospital  at  all,  except  on  the  occasions  when 
she  was  said  to  have  been  reformed. 

3158.  Are  those  cases,  which  you  have  named  of 
those  three  women,  found  in  the  police  report  in  the 
list  of  reformed  women  ? — The  police  reports  are  sum- 
maries of  which  these  are  items.  The  police  reports 
are  made  up  of  these  particulars. 

3159.  Have  you  any  other  case? — I  do  not  see  any 
other  case  of  three  times  ;  but  there  are  28  in  all  who 
have  been  reformed  more  than  once. 

3160.  What  is  the  gross  number  of  women  alleged 
to  have  been  reformed  ? — The  number  during  this 
time  is  said  to  have  been  445  from  the  3rd  of  De- 
cember 1863  to  the  13th  December  1869,  a  period  just 
over  six  years. 

3161.  And  how  many  women  do  you  state  have 
been  reformed  more  tha)i  once  ? — 28. 

3162.  T  o  your  knowledge  ? — To  my  knowledge,  as 
extracted  from  the  hospital  register.  There  is  another 
reason  which  tends  to  exaggerate  these  effiscts,  when 
a  woman  is  sent  to  a  reformatory  and  comes  back 
to  the  hospital  again  ever  so  often  her  name  is  never 
taken  ofif  the  list  as  a  woman  reformed,  she  is  still 
represented  as  a  woman  reformed.  I  will  put  in  a 
table  showing  the  number  of  women  who  have  re- 
turned to  the  hospital  after  reformation  ;  it  shows  that 
under  the  voluntary  system  there  were  256  women 
admitted,  that  is  256  distinct  women. 

3163.  Under  the  voluntary  system  256  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  for  treatment  ? — 256  were 
admitted  to  the  hospital  for  treatment  ;  of  these  75 
were  said  to  have  been  sent  to  refoixaatories,  and  53 
were  sent  to  their  friends  j  but  of  those  who  were  sent 
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to  reformatories  and  friends  41  are  known  to  have 
gone  l)ack  to  their  former  life.  I  think  those  41 
should  be  deducted,  it  being  known  that  their  reforma- 
tion was  at  any  rate  simply  temporary. 

3164.  From  Ayhence  did  you  gather  that  informa- 
tion ? — I  gathered  that  information  from  my  own 
notes  made  from  the  hospital  register  wliile  I  was 
at  the  hospital.  Under  the  Acts  of  1864  and  1866 
there  were  1,348  women  severally  admitted,  distinct 
women,  and  156  of  these  were  sent  to  reformatories 
and  161  to  their  friends.  From  these  I  deduct  116 
who  were  known  to  have  returned  to  their  former 
lives  after  being  so  sent,  and  15  who  were  reformed 
more  than  once,  and  it  leaves  a  total  of  186  instead  of 
a  total  of  317. 

3165.  What  is  the  course  taken  when  a  woman  is 
discharged  from  the  hospital  cured ;  is  she  invited  to 
go  back  to  her  friends,  or  is  she  sent  to  a  reformatory 
or  looked  after  in  any  way  ? — If  while  a  woman  is 
detained  in  hospital  she  express  any  desire  to  lead 
a  different  life,  the  chaplain  will  either  make  provision 
for  her  being  sent  to  a  reformatory,  or  write  to  her 
friends,  and  ask  them  to  take  her  back  again,  and 
Avhen  she  is  discharged  from  the  hospital  cured  she 
has  been  in  some  cases  sent  to  a  reformatory  and  in 
some  cases  sent  to  her  friends. 

3166.  That  is,  either  of  those  courses  has  been 
taken  at  the  instance  of  the  woman  herself^  or  is  it 
taken  by  the  autliorities  of  the  hospital  ? — I  believe 
in  all  those  cases  it  has  been  done  at  the  instance  of 
the  woman  herself. 

3167.  Is  it  within  your  experience  that  the  effect 
of  the  Acts  has  been  to  remove  from  the  class  of  pro- 
stitutes a  very  low  and  diseased  cLass  of  women  called 
tramps  ? — I  do  not  think  that  we  were  ever  affected 
much  in  Devonport  by  the  class  called  tramps. 

3168.  I  think  you  said  for  five  years  you  were  sur- 
geon ;  during  tlie  latter  part  of  your  duties,  the  last 
year,  say,  did  you  observe  any  improvement  in  the 
demeanor  and  condition  of  the  women  who  were 
brought  to  you  for  examination  ? — No,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  did  observe  any. 

3169.  Were  a  large  proportion  of  them  women  of 
the  filthiest  and  most  repulsive  description  ? — No  ;  the 
large  proportion  of  them  were  not  very  dirty.  There 
were  at  all  times  but  a  small  proportion  Avho  at  least 
came  before  my  notice  as  very  dirty  ;  but  I  should  tell 
you  that  in  my  practice  as  the  surgeon  of  the  hospital  I 
never  saw  these  women  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
came  from  the  streets.  They  were  always  taken  into 
the  hospital,  and  were  given  a  warm  bath  and  clean 
clothes  before  I  was  called  upon  to  see  them. 

3170.  That  is  the  usage  of  the  hospital  ? — Yes, 

3171.  You  never  saw  these  women  with  their  per- 
sons in  a  filthy  and  disgusting  state  ? — No. 

3172.  Except  as  regards  disease  ? — Except  as  re- 
gards disease. 

3173.  Have  you  ever  experienced  any  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Avomen  to  the  examination  which 
you  thought  it  necessary  to  submit  them  to  ? — Very 
occasionally. 

3174.  Generally  were  they  willing  to  submit  them- 
selves to  examination  ? — While  in  the  hospital,  because 
they  knew  they  could  not  be  discharged  unless  they 
did  so  submit.  The  rule  I  acted  on  was  this ;  if  a 
woman  objected  to  an  examination,  I  used  to  explain 
to  her  that  she  could  not  possibly  be  discharged  from 
hospital  unless  she  submitted  to  treatment,  and  when 
she  understood  this,  she  invariably  submitted. 

3175.  Can  you  say  whether  the  number  of  public 
women  has  been  diminished  since  these  Acts  have 
been  in  operation  in  the  district  where  you  have  your 
practice  ? — I  cannot  say  positively,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  figures  having  respect  to  clandestine 
prostitutes.  I  will  again  refer  to  the  report  of  Col, 
Henderson  on  that  subject.  At  page  8  of  that  report 
it  is  shown  that  there  were  1,770  common  women  in 
Devonport  district  in  the  year  1 865,  and  there  were 
356  brothels.  In  the  year  1866  the  women  had  been 
reduced  to  1,238,  and  the  brothels  to  280  ;  in  the 
year  1867  common  women  to  1,010,  and  the  brothels 
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were  20(5 ;  in  the  year  1 868  common  women  to  820,  SIXTH  DAY. 

and  the  brothels  to  170;  and  in  1869  the  common   

women  to  662,  and  the  brothels  to  131  ;  and  I  think     iJ^if  ^' 
the  table  explains  itself  very  fairly.    The  explana-        QJern  an. 
tion   is  arrived  at  in  this  way;    that  in  the  year    27  Jan.  I87i 

1865  the  public  women  of  the  town  lived  in  brothels,  

and  the  police  could  get  at  them,  and  registered 
1,770,  perhaps.  In  the  year  1866  the  women  began 
to  find  out  that  if  they  lived  in  brothels  they  were 
subjected  to  the  Act,  and  so  they  began  to  leave 
them,  and  the  number  of  brothels  decreased ;  and 
so  on  from  year  to  year,  I  think  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  women  shown  in  this  table  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  women  have  ceased  to  live  in  brothels, 
and  the  police  cannot  get  at  them. 

3176.  And  that  there  has  been  no  substantial  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  prostitutes  ? — I  am  only 
speaking  on  belief.  I  believe  there  is  as  much  prosti- 
tution in  the  town  now  as  there  was  in  the  year  1865. 

3177.  But  that  it  is  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  escape  the  observation  of  the  police  ? — To  elude  the 
observation  of  the  police. 

3178.  Can  you  state  what  are  the  resorts  of  those 
women,  now  that  the  brothels  are  reduced  ? — I 
think  that  they  have  got  scattered  among  the  rest 
of  the  population.  Instead  of  living  in  streets  which 
are  well  known  as  the  resort  of  prostitutes,  they  have 
left  those  streets,  and  gone  elsewhere,  where  the  streets 
are  less  known  as  the  resorts  of  prostitutes,  and  so  the 
police  cannot  get  at  them. 

3179.  Is  that  opinion  founded  on  information  you 
have  received,  or  on  your  own  observation  ? — It  is 
impossible  to  get  anything  like  definite  information 
about  "  clandestine  "  prostitution ;  the  fact  that  it  is 
"  clandestine  "  prostitution  is  enough  to  show  that  you 
cannot  get  at  it,  so  that  it  is  simply  an  opinion  derived 
from  conversation  with  men  of  the  town  who  are  most 
likely  to  be  acquainted  with  it, 

3180,  What  class  of  men  do  you  refer  to  ;  the  local 
police  ? — Patients  and  medical  men.  Not  police,  because 
if  a  policeman  knows  a  woman  to  be  a  prostitute  I 
tiiink  she  ceases  to  be  a  clandestine  prostitute, 

3181,  Yes;  but  the  local  police  have  nothing  to  do 
with  these  Acts  ? — No ;  I  have  had  no  conversation 
with  the  local  police, 

3182,  Have  householders  complained  to  you  that 
their  neighbourhoods  have  been  invaded  lately  by  pro- 
stitutes ? — No,  they  have  not, 

3183,  Then  your  opinion  that  the  Acts  have  failed 
to  produce  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  pros- 
titutes is  founded  on  conversation  with  people  in  the 
town,  and  on  other  information  which  you  have 
received  ? — Yes ;  and  I  should  say  that  it  is  founded 
on  the  report  of  private  patients  having  venereal 
disease, 

3184,  Private  patients  of  that  class  ? — Yes  ;  men 
who  are  likely  to  know  a  good  deal  about  the  prosti- 
tutes of  the  town. 

3185,  And  those  men  have  told  you  that  there  are 
as  many  women  as  ever  ? — That  there  are  as  many 
women  as  ever, 

3186,  Have  the  Acts  in  your  opinion  produced  any 
effect  in  mitigating  the  character  of  the  disease  with 
which  these  women  are  infected ;  in  reducing  the 
type  ? — I  think,  on  the  whole,  they  may  have  modified 
it  to  a  certain  extent;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  very  perceptible  difference.  We  never  had  in 
my  experience  at  Devonport  bad  cases  of  syphilis. 
When  I  commenced  in  1865  a  bad  case  of  syphilis 
was  very  exceptional. 

3187.  Then  as  a  last  question  I  will  ask  you  gene- 
rally whether  you  think  it  desirable  that  these  Acta 
should  be  confirmed  and  extended,  or  whether  the 
whole  policy  should  be  abandoned?  —  I  think  the 
whole  policy  of  these  Acts  should  be  abandoned. 

3188.  Would  you  substitute  anything  for  them  ? — 
Yes,  I  would. 

3189.  What  would  you  recommend  ? — I  should 
recommend  that  in  all  towns  where  prostitution  ia 
carried  on  there  should  be  voluntary  hospitals ;  hos- 
pitals to  -whicU  both  males  aad  females  should  be 
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SKIH  DAY.   admitted.    I  think  it  is  absolutely  useless  to  try  to 
— —        stamp  out  syphilis  unless  you  treat  both  sexes. 
Mr.  S.  3190.  Do  you  propose  that  those  should  be  free 

Wolferstan.     hospitals  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  or  by 
27  Jan  1871     S™^*^"'*        ^^^^  state  ? — I  think  partly  by  voluntary 
■  ■    contributions  and  partly  by  public  grants. 

3191.  Do  you  think  that  hospitals  of  that  kind 
would  be  resorted  to  by  both  sexes  ? — I  believe  they 
would. 

3192.  As  extensively  as  the  hospitals  are  now 
tenanted  under  the  compulsory  system? — No,  not  so 
extensively. 

3193.  Not  so  extensively  by  women  ? — No  ;  be- 
cause I  believe  under  the  compulsory  system  a  large 
number  of  women  have  been  unnecessarily  detained. 

3194.  Then  under  the  voluntary  system  of  sub- 
mission would  you  take  power  to  detain  a  man  or 
woman  until  he  or  she  was  cured  ? — No,  I  would  not. 
I  would  at  the  same  time,  if  I  had  a  voluntary 
system  with  regard  to  hospitals,  have  aii  Act  render- 
ing it  penal  for  any  man  or  woman  who  knew  they 
had  the  disease,  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  to  resort  to 
prostitution,  or  in  the  case  of  a  man,  to  consort  with 
prostitutes,  or  knowingly  to  give  disease  to  one  of  the 
opposite  sex.  I  submit  that  legislation  should  be  for 
venei'eal  disease,  not  for  prostitution. 

3195.  (^Viscount  Hardinge.')  You  have  probably 
seen  the  returns  which  have  been  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment about  the  per-centage  of  disease  among  the  troops 
and  sailors  ? — Yes. 

3196.  Do  you  believe  them  to  be  generally  correct  ? 
— I  have  no  reason  to  believe  but  what  they  are  cor- 
rectly tabulated  fi'om  hospital  returns,  but  I  think 
they  are  unreliable  as  shewing  the  inferences  drawn 
from  them. 

3197.  You  think  them  unreliable  ;  but  do  you  think, 
under  the  system  of  these  voluntary  hospitals  you 
propose,  there  will  be  anything  like  the  same  percentage 
of  disease  ? — I  believe  if  you  had  a  voluntary  system 
applying  to  both  sexes  you  would  reduce  the  amount 
of  venereal  disease  very  much  more  than  you  do  by 
having  a  very  strict  measure  applicable  only  to  one 
sex. 

3198.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  under  that 
system  that  soldiers  should  be  examined  ? — I  think 
it  is  desirable  that  men  who  have  sold  their  services 
to  the  country  should  be  examined.  The  comitry 
has  a  great  interest  in  the  health  of  these  men,  and 
therefore  has  a  right  to  see  that  they  are  not  un- 
necessarily laid  up. 

3199.  But  supposing  your  proposition,  making  the 
concealment  of  disease  penal,  were  adopted,  would  not 
there  still  be  a  vast  amount  of  disease  contracted  by 
people  who  wotild  decline  or  refuse  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital ? — I  think  there  should  be  a  pro%asion  in  the  Act, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Act  of  1 864,  which  provided 
that  a  medical  man  or  inspector  of  police  might  lay  in- 
formation before  a  magistrate,  to  the  effect  that  such 
and  such  a  person  had  venereal  disease.  The  magis- 
trate had  to  inquire  into  that  information,  and  if  he 
found  it  correct  he  ordered  the  person  to  be  taken  for 
examination.  I  submit  a  similar  provision  might  be 
made  under  the  voluntary  system,  but  instead  of  com- 
pulsory detention  in  hospital  it  should  have  the  effect 
of  caxising  notice  to  be  given  to  the  person  diseased 
that  he  or  she  was  diseased,  and  then  if  they  resorted 
to  prostitution  afterwards,  of  rendering  them  liable  to 
punishment. 

3200.  But  how  are  the  police  to  get  at  that  ? — In 
the  same  way  as  they  did  under  the  Act  of  1864. 
They  used  to  go  to  the  naval  and  military  hospitals 
in  the  place,  and  inquire  of  the  men  as  to  who  had 
given  them  disease,  and  upon  that  evidence  they  used 
to  lay  information  before  the  magistrates. 

3201.  That  would  apply  to  the  naval  and  military 
population.  How  would  you  make  it  apply  to  the 
civil  population,  which  you  recommend  ? — Of  course 
it  would  depend  entirely,  in  a  civil  population,  upon  a 
person  who  did  get  disease  laying  the  information. 
A  person  getting  the  disease  must  lay  the  information. 
Supposing  a  man  got  disease  from  a  woman  he 


must  lay  the  information  before  the  police  to  the 
effect  that  the  woman  is  diseased. 

3202.  But  supposing  the  man  declined  to  do  so,  or 
concealed  his  disease  ? — Well,  I  do  not  see  how  you 
could  deal  with  it,  just  as  you  cannot  deal  with  it 
under  these  Acts. 

3203.  You  are  aware,  probably,  that  the  regiments, 
when  they  march  into  Devonport,  are  examined ;  and 
in  some  regiments  men  are  examined  periodically ;  so 
that  they  ascertain  what  proportion  of  men  in  the 
regiment  are  free  from  disease  ? — I  thought  your 
question  had  reference  to  men  not  in  the  service,  but 
to  men  among  the  civil  population. 

3204.  My  question  had  originally  that  reference, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  you  get  over  that  difhculty  with 
regard  to  the  troops  ? — With  regard  to  the  troops,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  man  admitted  to  hospital,  you  would 
have  the  same  object  under  the  voluntary  system  in 
getting  information  as  to  who  had  diseased  them  as 
you  had  imder  the  Act  of  1 864. 

3205.  You  have  objected,  I  think,  to  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  of  these 
medical  men,  on  the  ground  that  the  army  and  navy 
surgeons  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  diseases 
of  women  as  civil  practitioners.    Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

3206.  But  is  there  anything  in  the  Act  to  pre- 
vent the  Admiralty  or  War  Office,  if  they  think  fit, 
appointing  a  civilian  ? — No;  they  may,  if  they  think 
fit,  appoint  a  civilian. 

3207.  It  is  perfectly  competent  for  them,  if  they 
have  reason  to  believe  that  naval  and  military  sur- 
geons are  not  so  competent  as  civilians  to  perform 
the  duty,  to  appoint  civilians  ? — Yes,  it  is  perfectly 
competent  for  them  so  to  do;  but  my  objection  was 
to  the  way  in  which  the  Act  had  been  worked,  seeing 
that  all  surgeons  appointed  in  Devonport  under  the 
Act  had  been  naval  surgeons. 

3208.  Why  are  naval  and  military  surgeons  less 
competent  to  deal  with  these  diseases  than  civil  prac- 
titioners ? — Because  they  get  no  practice  amongst 
women.  I  should  say  that  venereal  disease  in  a 
woman  and  venereal  disease  in  a  man  are  two  totally 
different  things.  A  man,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
visiting  surgeon  efficiently,  should  be  well  versed  in 
the  ordinary  diseases  of  women,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  able  to  discriminate  between  those  that  are  venereal 
and  those  that  are  due  to  other  causes. 

3209.  You  do  not  think  that  the  general  medical 
education  which  these  naval  and  military  surgeons 
have  to  go  through  is  sufficient  security  that  they  will 
perform  those  duties  as  efficiently  as  civilians  ? — I  do 
not.  I  think  their  practice  being  confined  exclu- 
sively to  men  for  probably  20  years  before  they  were 
appointed  would  prima  facie  mark  them  as  a  class  less 
qualified  to  do  the  work. 

3210.  I  think  you  have  said  that  the  inquiry 
whether  a  woman  was  a  prostitute  or  not,  should  be 
made  in  a  court  of  justice,  instead  of  being  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  superintendent  of  police  ? — Yes. 

3211.  Now  do  you  think  that  the  woman  would 
prefer  being  brought  up  in  a  court  of  justice  to  the 
present  system  ?  —  It  is  difficult  to  speak  about 
the  preference  of  the  women,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  a  very  large  number  of  them  would  very  much 
prefer  it. 

3212.  Because  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  the 
operation  of  this  Act  being  so  repugnant  to  their 
feelings,  and  so  on.  Do  you  think  they  would  like 
being  brought  up  before  a  magistrate  ? — It  need  not 
be  done  publicly.  The  Act  provides  that  all  pro- 
ceedings imder  it  shall  be  private,  if  the  woman  so 
demands. 

3213.  You  have  quoted  the  case  of  Harriet  Hicks  ; 
did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  she  was  not  a  common 
prostitute,  but  merely  living  with  a  man  ? — The  evi- 
dence given  before  the  magistrates  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  those  magistrates  that  she  was  living  with 
one  man  and  one  only. 

3214.  And  that  she  had  not  been  a  common  jjros- 
titute  before  she  lived  with  him  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
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evidence  was  given  on  that  point ;  she  was  not  subject 
to  the  Acts  before. 

3215.  In  your  knowledge,  with  the  exception  of  the 
case  of  Harriet  Hicks,  do  you  know  whether  the  police 
in  Devonport  have  ever  taken  a  woman  up  who  was 
not  a  prostitute  ? — I  have  seen  several  other  instances  ; 
in  fact  cases  were  continually  recurring  in  which 
women  told  me,  to  use  their  own  expression,  that  they 
had  not  been  "  knocking  about."  A  woman  says  she  is 
knocking  about  if  she  is  going  with  men  promiscuously, 
but  if  she  is  living  with  one  man  she  says  she  is  not 
knocking  about,  and  it  was  constantly  said  to  me  by 
them  that  they  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the  Acts, 
seeing  they  were  faithful  to  one  man. 

3216.  Do  you  think  you  can  always  rely  on  what 
they  tell  you  ? — No,  you  cannot. 

3217.  I  think  you  told  us  that  the  police  demanded 
a  fresh  submission  from  every  woman  before  she  left 
the  hospital.  I  did  not  quite  gather  under  whose  in- 
structions that  was  executed? — I  do  not  know  who 
gave  the  police  instructions  to  demand  it.  I  only 
know  the  police  did  it. 

3218.  It  was  a  police  instruction  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  it  was  ;  I  know  the  police  did  it. 

3219.  Are  you  aware  that  that  instruction  is  in 
force  now  ? — I  am  not.  I  think  the  Act  of  1869 
provides  that  a  woman  shall  be  subjected  to  periodical 
■examination,  notwithstanding  her  discharge  from 
hospital  cured,  but  I  have  not  been  much  engaged  in 
working  the  Act  of  1869. 

3220.  Then  I  think  you  said  it  was  the  general 
practice  for  these  voluntary  submissions  to  be  signed  in 
a  room  where  no  one  but  the  superintendent  of  police 
was  present  ?— Yes. 

3221.  Was  he  the  only  person  present? — The  only 
person  present,  I  believe. 

3222.  You  know  that  to  be  a  fact  ? — Yes, 

3223.  Was  that  under  any  hospital  regulation  ? — 
No. 

3224.  It  must  have  been  under  a  police  regulation, 
then  ? — ^No ;  it  must  have  been  a  police  practice.  There 
was  no  regulation  on  the  subject. 

3225.  But  were  men  in  this  room  where  it  was 
signed  ? — It  was  in  the  visiting  surgeon's  examination 
room,  at  the  examining  establishment. 

3226.  Then  that  took  place  in  the  hospital  with- 
out any  positive  instruction  or  order  from  anybody  ? 
— There  were  no  instructions,  only  that  the  super- 
intendent of  police  must  be  present  to  witness  it. 

3227.  Was  that  ever  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
managing  committee  ? — I  think  that  it  was. 

3228.  You  have  said  the  women  complained  that 
they  signed  the  submissions  without  knowing  their 
purport.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  in  every  case 
the  police  read  over  what  they  have  to  sign,  and 
explain  the  purport  of  it  to  them.  That  has  been 
stated  to  us  in  evidence  here,  so  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  women  come  forward  and  say  that  they 
do  not  understand  what  they  sign  ? — I  would  illustrate 
it  by  cases  in  which  women  have  been  taken  before  the 
magistrates  for  offences  under  this  Act,  and  when 
asked  if  they  had  signed  the  voluntary  submission,  to 
satisfy  the  magistrates  that  they  were  properly  under 
the  Act,  they  have  said  they  never  did  sign  it,  and 
then  the  submission  has  been  produced  with  their  mark 
on  it. 

3229.  But  do  you  mean  in  these  cases,  when  the 
statement  has  been  made  before  a  magistrate,  there 
has  been  no  counter  evidence  brought  on  the  part  of 
the  police  ? — The  only  evidence  the  police  give  is  the 
certificate  in  the  form  "  H  "  with  the  woman's  mark 
upon  it. 

3230.  Then  the  signature  takes  place  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  superintendent  ? — Yes. 

3231.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question  about  these 
cases  of  these  women  being  reclaimed.  You  have 
given  evidence  to  the  effect  that  28  out  of  the  400 
have  been  counted  two  or  three  times  over,  and  so 
on.  We  have  in  evidence  that  the  police  and  the 
visiting  surgeon  and  the  chaplain  communicate  con- 
stantly with  these  women,  and  hear  from  them  and 


trace  their  careers,  those  that  are  in  reformatories,  siXTH  DAY. 

those  who  are  domestic  servants,  and  those  who  marry.   

I  do  not  understand  how,  under  these  circumstances,       Mr.  S. 
so  many  cases  of  these  women  being  counted  twice  Wolferstan. 
over  occur? — It  occurs  in  this  way;  at  the  end  of  27  JanTs?! 
the  quarter  a  return  is  made  of  the  number  of  women  " 
reformed  in  that  quarter ;  at  the  end  of  next  quar- 
ter they  may  have  evidence  that  the  women  said  to 
be  reformed  in  the  former  quarter  have  come  back  on 
the  town,  and  they  make  no  deductions  for  knowledge 
so  obtained. 

3232.  Then  are  their  names  entered  separately  in 
another  column  or  anything  of  that  kind  No ;  the 
objection  was  that  they  do  not  review  their  cases  at 
all.  They  allow  a  report  that  is  made  one  year  to 
stand  as  good  without  checking  it  backwards. 

3233.  Your  figures  are  taken  down  from  your  own 
private  notes,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

3234.  How  do  you  get  at  your  figures  with  regard 
to  this  reformatory  part  of  your  evidence  ? — Because 
I  made  a  note  at  each  admission  whether  a  woman  had 
been  reformed  or  not,  and  then  I  could  see  by  the  after 
history  of  the  case  whether  she  had  come  into  hospital 
again.  I  have  in  my  book  a  concise  statement  showing 
at  a  glance  each  woman's  history  in  connection  with  the 
Act,  so  that  I  can  tell  at  once  if  a  woman  had  been 
reformed  at  such  and  such  a  date,  whether  she  had 
been  in  the  hospital,  and  how  many  times,  since. 

3235.  You  have  told  us  that  your  belief  is,  that 
the  number  of  brothels  has  decreased  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  of  clandestine  prostitution.  We  have 
been  told,  on  the  other  hand,  and  have  it  in  evi- 
dence that  there  is  very  little  clandestine  prostitution 
existing  in  Plymouth  ? — The  police  may  give  such 
evidence,  because  if  a  woman  be  a  clandestine  pros- 
titute she  is  unknown  to  them  ;  the  police  cannot 
get  hold  of  her.  My  definition  of  a  clandestine  pros- 
titute in  a  subjected  district  would  be  a  prostitute  who 
is  unknown  to  the  police. 

3236.  But  would  not  the  local  and  metropolitan 
police  together  have  better  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  clandestine  prostitution  is  going  on  than  any 
other  class  of  persons  in  Devonport  ? — I  believe  you 
will  find  that  the  evidence  of  the  metropolitan  and 
the  local  police  clashes  in  this  matter  ;  that  the  local 
police  will  give  you  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
metropolitan  police  understate  the  amount  of  prosti- 
tution at  the  present  time, 

3237.  The  amount  of  clandestine  prostitution  ? — 
The  amount  of  clandestine  prostitution. 

3238.  And  that  question  is  hardly  susceptible  of 
anything  like  proof,  is  it  ? — No ;  it  is  not  susceptible 
of  proof. 

3239.  And  you  think  that  civilians  in  town  are 
better  judges  as  to  whether  clandestine  prostitution 
exists  than  the  police  are  ? — I  think  they  are,  because 
if  a  woman  be  known  to  the  police  as  a  prostitute  she 
ceases  to  be  a  clandestine  prostitute.  The  police  can 
know  nothing  about  clandestine  prostitution. 

3240.  (Rev.  Dr.  Hannah.')  When  you  told  us  that 
you  thought  that  the  moral  benefits  of  the  Acts  were 
exaggerated,  you  told  us  nothing,  if  I  recollect,  about 
any  direct  harm  being  done.  Are  you  prepared  to  go 
further,  and  say  they  have  done  direct  harm  ? — I 
think  that  the  women  themselves  have  an  idea  that  it 
gives  them  a  sort  of  legal  sanction. 

3241.  One  point  then  would  be,  that  they  raise  the 
legal  status  in  their  own  eyes  of  these  unfortunate 
women  ? — Yes. 

3242.  Another  point  that  is  alleged  is,  that  it  has 
tended  to  harden  the  women.  What  is  your  opinion 
on  that  point  ? — I  believe  it  has  hardened  the  women 
subjected  under  the  Acts  to  periodical  examination. 

3243.  What  might  be  the  youngest  term  of  age  of 
these  females  ? — I  think  the  youngest  prostitute  was 
about  14. 

3244.  In  the  case  of  a  person  so  young  as  that,  is 
it  your  impression  that  the  examination  has  a  dis- 
tinctly immoral  effect? — I  think  a  girl  of  14  sub- 
jected to  a  periodical  examination  is  likely  to  be 
hardened. 
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SIXTH  DAY.      3245.  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  fact  is  so ;  not 
~ — ^.        merely  that  it  would  be  so,  but  that  it  is  so,  that  they  have 
JVolferftan     ^^^^  hardened  ? — Well,  the  truth  is,  there  were  so  few 
ojers  an.  ^^^^         ^isis  had  scarcely  an   opportunity  of 

17  Jan.  1871,    forming  an  opinion.    During  the  first  16  months  the 

 hospital  Avas  opened  there  were  only  two  girls  admitted 

of  1 4  years  of  age. 

3246.  Have  you  heard  the  women  themselves  com- 
plain of  the  examination  as  a  thing  they  resented  in 
any  way  ? — They  complain  of  the  examination  of  the 
visiting  surgeon  ;  they  do  not  like  it ;  but,  as  I  said 
before,  when  they  get  into  hospital,  they  find  out  that 
they  cannot  get  away  without  examination,  and  then 
they  submit. 

3247.  Would  the  hardening,  supposing  it  to  exist, 
be  iu  any  way  removed  by  the  substitution  of  female 
examiners  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  speak 
positively  on  that  point, 

3248.  (Rev.  Canon  Gregory.)  If  it  was  made  penal 
to  communicate  a  contagious  disease,  do  you  think  it 
ought  to  be  equally  penal  to  both  sexes  ? — Certainly. 

3249.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  frame  a  system  of 
guards  that  would  render  such  an  Act  workable  ? — I 
think  that  if  a  man  Avere  subjected  to  imprisonment 
if  he  communicated  disease  to  a  woman  it  would  have 
a  very  strong  deterrent  effect. 

3250.  Have  you  been  able  to  trace  any  of  the 
influence  of  this  Act  on  the  men  'i — The  men  in 
general  ? 

3251.  Yes;  on  the  moral  tone  of  the  men? — I 
think  I  can  recognize  distinctly  a  feeling  among  the 
men,  that  when  they  get  into  a  subjected  district  they 
are  safe.  They  indulge  more  freely  in  fornication 
than  they  would  in  places  not  subjected,  because  they 
think  the  Acts  give  them  security  from  disease. 

3252.  Then  you  think  the  effect  of  the  Acts  has 
been  really  to  increase  vice  ? — I  think  the  effect  of  the 
Acts  has  been  to  increase  the  vice  of  fornication 
amongst  the  male  population,  at  any  rate. 

3253.  Without  any  corresponding  advantage  to  the 
female  population  ? — I  think  Avithout  corresponding 
advantage  to  the  female  population. 

3254.  {Sir  W.  James.)  Do  you  think  the  Acts 
founded  upon  the  present  principles  are  insusceptible 
of  amendment,  and  that  you  would  entirely  repeal 
them  ? — I  think  I  should  entirely  repeal  them,  and 
substitute  others  for  them.  I  think  the  alterations 
required  are  so  extensive  that  I  would  have  these  Acts 
repealed,  and  other  measures  substituted. 

3255.  If  the  measure  you  have  suggested  were  to 
be  carried  into  effect,  do  not  you  think  it  would  give 
rise  to  a  great  deal  of  spite  amongst  the  women. 
Women  would  be  apt  to  charge  men  with  having 
infected  them  with  a  contagious  disease  from  motives 
of  malignancy  and  Avickedness  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would. 

3256.  In  case  such  a  measure  were  passed  by  the 
legislature,  would  you  alloAV  the  testimony  of  a  man 
against  a  Avoman,  or  would  you  alloAV  the  testimony  of 
one  woman  against  another  ?  If  a  woman  said  that 
she  knew  her  companion  had  given  such  and  such  a 
man  a  contagious  disease,  would  you  allow  that 
testimony  to  be  given  before  a  magistrate,  or  Avould 
you  consider  that  the  testimony  of  the  diseased  pei'son 
Avould  be  the  proper  testimony  ? — I  think  it  should 
be  left  to  the  magistrate  to  decide  Avhat  evidence 
should  be  considered  sufficient  to  authorize  the  exami- 
nation of  that  person. 

3257.  If  one  prostitute  from  a  brothel  were  to  come 
and  say  she  knew  another  had  an  infectious  disease, 
would  you,  if  you  wei'e  a  magistrate,  listen  to  such  a 
complaint  ? — Not  uncorroborated. 

3258.  You  think  there  always  ought  to  be,  if  such 
a  system  were  established,  corroborative  testimony  ? — 
I  think  so. 

3259.  How  do  you  think  that  would  affect  privacy, 
because  your  object  would  be  in  a  thing  of  so  delicate 
a  nature  to  have  the  examination  as  private  as  possible, 
and  if  you  allow  corroborative  testimony  hoAV  Avould 
it  affect  that  privacy  ? — Under  the  present  Act  it  is 
often  necessary  to  get  corroborative  evidence,  and 


they  find  no  difficulty  in  working  it.  In  all  cases 
where  women  so  desire  the  examinations  before  the 
magistrate  are  held  in  private. 

3260.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  present  Act 
is  only  applicable  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  the  amendment  or  alteration  Avhich 
you  propose  would  be  applicable  to  the  Avhole  civil 
population.  You  think  that  the  evil  of  a  venereal 
disease,  as  I  understand  it,  is  so  considerable  that  it 
ought  to  be  dealt  Avith  by  legislation  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
the  evil  is  such  that  it  ought  to  be  dealt  Avith  by 
legislation.  I  am  entirely  in  lavor  of  legislation  for  the 
venereal  disease,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  legislation 
for  prostitution. 

3261.  And  the  only  suggestion  you  have  to  offer 
the  Commission  is,  that  having  a  contagious  disease 
should  be  a  penal  offence  ? — No;  not  the  having,  but 
communicating,  or  running  the  risk  of  communicat- 
ing a  A'Cnereal  disease  to  another. 

3262.  Punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  only 
punishable  by  placing  such  persons  under  medical 
control  ? — I  should  punish  them  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

3263.  Do  you  think  that  the  population  of  this 
country  would  submit  to  that,  that  a  woman  Avho  had 
infected  a  man  Avith  contagious  disease  should  be  im- 
prisoned ? — I  think  so. 

3264.  It  will  add  very  largely  to  those  already  in 
our  prisons  ? — You  legislate  in  a  similar  Avay  for  small 
pox.  If  a  cabman  take  a  patient  to  the  Small  Pox 
Hospital  who  has  small  pox  you  do  not  punish  him  for 
so  doing,  but  you  punish  him  if  he  allows  another 
person  to  get  into  that  cab,  and  so  run  the  risk  of  getting 
small  pox. 

3265.  You  spoke  of  clandestine  prostitution  being 
on  the  increase  in  Devonport  and  Plymouth,  and  in 
that  locality.  We  have  seen  in  evidence  that  the  beer- 
shops  thereabouts  have  largely  increased.  Is  it  your 
impression  that  the  prostitutes  resort  to  beer  shops 
and  public  houses  at  all,  which  Ave  have  been  told 
have  increased,  Avhile  brothels  have  diminished  in 
almost  equal  ratio  ?  Is  that  a  fact  that  has  attracted 
your  attention  ? — No,  it  is  not.  I  did  not  know  that  the 
fact  had  been  stated. 

3266.  That  fact  is  stated  in  evidence,  that  beer- 
houses and  public  houses  have  increased;  and  it  occurs 
to  my  mind  as  natural  that  the  prostitutes  may  resort 
to  the  beer-shops  and  public  houses.  Do  you  consider 
a  kept  Avomau  is  fairly  called  a  clandestine  prostitute  ? 
— I  think  that  in  a  subjected  district  she  would  fairly 
come  under  the  denomination  of  a  clandestine  pros- 
titute. I  think  a  kept  woman  ought  not  to  be  subjected 
to  these  Acts.  I  think  the  Acts  were  framed  with 
that  intention. 

3267.  If  a  kept  woman  were  transferred  from  one 
man  to  another  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  Avould  that  alter  your  opinion  of  the  case  ? — It 
is  very  difficult  indeed  to  define  who  should  be  considered 
a  clandestine  and  who  a  public  prostitute,  because  a 
woman  may  change  the  man  with  whom  she  lives  once 
a  week,  so  one  of  my  objections  to  the  Act  was  that  it 
did  not  define  it. 

3268.  In  i^oint  of  fact  "common  prostitute,"  "  clan- 
destine prostitute,"  and  "  syphilis "  ai'e  three  terms 
extremely  difficult  to  define  ? — And  the  Act  does  not 
define  them  at  all. 

3269.  {Mr.  Mundella.)  You  said,  I  think,  that 
you  derive  your  information  respecting  clandestine 
prostitution  from  the  men  Avho  come  to  you  for  private 
treatment  ? — Yes  ;  and  men  whom  I  have  known 
resort  Avith  prostitutes. 

3270.  And  they  have  stated  it  to  you  ? — And  they 
have  stated  to  me  that  they  are  quite  sure  that  the 
number  is  not  less  noAV  than  in  former  years. 

3271.  You  said,  iu  the  subjected  districts  men 
indulged  more  freely  from  a  conviction  of  immunity 
from  disease  ? — I  said  that  was  my  conviction. 

3272.  On  Avhat  do  you  base  that  ? — Upon  con- 
versations I  have  had  with  men  who  are  occasional 
visitors  at  Plymouth. 

3273.  In  one  statement  you  made  you  referred  to  a 
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number  of  young  prostitutes  that  had  come  under  your 
treatment;  I  think  you  said  you  had  only  two  of  14 
years  of  age  ? — That  is  during  a  definite  period. 

3274.  State  the  period  ? — Under  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem, which  was  in  force  from  the  3rd  of  December 
1863  to  the  31st  of  March  1865,  out  of  256  women, 
there  were  only  two  girls  who  were  1 4  years  of  age. 

3275.  But  in  1865  we  have  it  in  evidence  that 
there  were  212  prostitutes  in  the  three  towns  of  Ply- 
mouth, Devonport,  and  Stonehouse  under  15  years  of 
age ;  can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  those  came 
under  your  treatment  ? — I  cannot  off-hand,  but  I  can 
easily  get  that  information  for  you.  The  cases  of 
girls  coming  vmder  the  Acts  into  the  hospital,  who 
were  only  14  years  of  age,  were  so  rare,  that 
it  excites  a  great  deal  of  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  statement,  that  there  were  so 
many  in  the  town.  I  think  had  there  been  200  young 
girls  in  the  town  practising  prostitution  in  1865  more 
of  them  must  have  come  into  the  hospital. 

3276.  Have  you  any  tables  showing  the  ages  of  the 
women  who  came  under  your  treatment  during  a 
definite  period  ? — I  have  a  short  table  having  reference 
to  the  first  256  cases  who  were  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

3277.  Stating  the  ages  of  the  women  ? — Yes,  there 
were  three  who  gave  the  age  of  16,  two  who  gave  the 
age  of  15,  two  of  14,  and  one  child  of  six  years.  I  think 
the  disease  of  that  child  was  the  effect  of  rape,  and  it 
was  under  the  voluntary  system  before  the  Acts  were  in 
force.  She  was  paid  for  by  some  one  who  sent  her  in  ; 
so  that  she  did  not  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  at  all.  That  was  quite  an  exceptional  case,  and  it 
should  be  deducted  from  the  others. 

3278.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  that  there  were 
very  large  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of  persons  sent 
to  the  hospital  at  different  times  with  this  disease. 
Have  you  any  theory  which  will  account,  for  instance, 
for  doubling  the  number  between  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  month  ? — I  do  not  know  that  1  ever 
noticed  such  fluctuations,  except  perhaps  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year.  I  believe  in  the  autumn  months 
the  disease  is  much  more  prevalent  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  There  is  a  fluctuation  to  some 
extent  in  that  way. 

3279.  But  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  the  numbers  have  only  been 
half  of  what  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  same  month, 
and  that  this  has  been  caused,  as  is  believed,  by  the 
arrival  of  mercantile  ships.  Is  that  your  experience  ? 
— I  believe  the  arrival  of  mercantile  ships  does  affect 
the  spread  of  the  disease  very  materially,  and  in  fact, 
unless  you  can  subject  the  men  of  the  mercantile 
marine  to  treatment  for  these  diseases,  vou  can  never 
prevent  its  introduction  among  the  prostitutes  in  a  port 
like  Plymouth. 

3280.  Would  the  subjection  of  the  men  be  suffi- 
cient ?  Would  you  not  also  have  to  subject  the  pas- 
sengers on  board  the  ship  ? — I  think,  as  I  said  before, 
the  Acts  cannot  work  to  produce  anything  like  decided 
advantage  unless  both  sexes  are  subjected  equally.  It 
frequently  happened  while  I  was  house  surgeon  of  the 
Devonport  hospital  that  a  man  would  come  to  me  with 
venereal  disease  undoubtedly  contagious,  and  ask  to  be 
taken  into  the  hosjiital.  I  was  obliged  to  say  to  that 
man,  "  The  lock  side  is  kept  exclusively  for  women. 
"  I  cannot  keep  you  there,  and  the  rules  of  the  general 
"  hospital  prevent  your  being  admitted  into  that  part, 
"  and  the  consequence  is  you  can  get  no  relief  what- 
"  ever."  That  man  was  sent  into  the  town  with  the 
great  probability  that  he  would  spread  the  disease. 

3281.  Did  I  understand  you  to  state  that  women 
were  discharged  as  incurable,  who  went  on  the 
town  and  practised  their  calling  after  being  discharged 
as  incurable  ? — Yes. 

3282.  Would  those  women  communicate  disease  to 
every  man  with  whom  they  went  ? — Probably  not  to 
every  man. 

_  3283.  {Dr.  Paget.)  With  regard  to  tliat  last  ques- 
tion, under  what  form  of  disease  were  those  women 
laboring  who  were  discharged  as  incurable  ? — One  of 
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ease  of  the  rectum.    She  was  under  treatment  for  a   

very  long  time  at  different  periods,  and  I  believe  was, 

as  far  as  these  Acts  are  concerned,  perfectly  incurable.  Wolfersta 

3284.  That  is  one  case  ;  do   you  remember  any    27  JaD~i8 

others  ? — Yes ;  I  had  another  case  where  a  woman  

had  an  ulceration  of  the  cervix  ;  she  was  twice  dis- 
charged as  incurable. 

3285.  You  made  a  statement  as  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  women  who  were  discharged  within  ten  days 
as  cured.  You  made  this  remark,  a  woman  cannot  be 
cured  of  venereal  disease  Avithin  so  short  a  period  ? 
— I  think  I  put  it  in  this  way,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  say  to-day  that  a  woman  had  a  contagious  venereal 
disease,  and  ten  days  hence  that  she  was  free  from  it. 

3286.  You  said  that  undoubtedly,  but  you  also  said 
the  words  I  have  qu@ted,  for  I  have  them  down  ;  but 
with  reference  to  either  of  those  opinions,  take  the 
case  of  venereal  warts,  which  would  be  snipped  otF, 
and  caustic  applied;  is  not  that  venereal  disease? — Yes. 

3287.  Which  would  be  cui'ed  in  a  short  period  ? — 
Well,  my  experience  of  tliem  is,  that  they  take  longer 
to  cure  than  anything  else,  for  they  come  again  and 
again,  and  I  should  be  sori'y  to  have  a  woman  under 
my  care  for  venereal  warts,  and  to  discharge  her  in  ten 
days  with  a  certificate  that  I  had  cured  her,  for  I  know 
for  certain  that  these  warts  are  some  of  the  most 
troublesome  things  we  had  to  deal  with  at  the  Lock 
Plospital. 

3288.  But  surely  a  slighter  case  of  that  kind  could 
be  cured  in  a  short  time  ? — My  professional  opinion  on 
that  point  is  that  venereal  warts  are  the  effect  probably 
of  an  acrid  discharge,  and  that  before  you  can  say  you 
have  cured  the  woman  you  must  cure  that  discharge. 

3289.  If  there  be  no  discharge  visible  ?  Another 
case ;  do  not  you  conceive  it  quite  possible  that  in  the 
case  of  gonorrhoea  in  a  woman  it  can  be  cured  within 
ten  days  ? — It  is  quite  possible,  but  my  experience 
convinces  me  it  is  very  improbable ;  it  is  much  easier 
to  cure  gonorrhoea  in  a  man  than  it  is  in  a  woman. 

3290.  Your  opinion  differs  from  the  generally  con- 
ceived opinion,  does  it  not,  in  that  respect  ? — No,  I 
think  not.  I  have  had  very  large  experience  in  these 
cases  amongst  women.  I  daresay  I  have  had  very 
nearly  4,000  cases  ;  and  that  is  my  experience. 

3291.  You  drew  attention  to  the  24th  section  of  the 
Act  of  1866,  which  provides  for  the  case  of  a  woman 
not  being  cured  within  three  months  ;  and  it  provides 
that  she  shall  not  be  detained  longer  in  hospital, 
unless  a  certificate  be  given  by  two  or  three  surgeons. 
Have  you  any  objection  to  that ;  that  the  section  leads 
to  a  longer  detention  of  a  woman  in  hospital  than 
would  be  requisite  ? — I  do  not  object  to  the  section, 
but  I  object  to  the  way  in  which  the  present  arrange- 
ments at  the  hospital  render  the  check  provided  of  no 
avail. 

3292.  The  check  upon  what  ?  Do  you  mean  the 
check  upon  the  too  long  detention  in  hospital? — Yes; 
I  think  the  provision  was,  that  after  a  Avoman  had 
been  in  hospital  three  months  a  special  proceeding 
should  be  taken  in  order  to  take  care  that  she  should 
not  be  detained  longer,  unless  there  were  special 
grounds  for  it. 

3293.  Do  you  think  then  it  is  in  any  way  the  interest 
of  the  persons  who  are  named  in  the  24th  section 
for  the  purpose  of  certifying  to  the  necessity  for 
her  longer  detentifon,  that  it  is  in  any  conceivable 
way  to  their  interest  to  detain  her  after  she  has 
been  cured  ? — I  think  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
hospital  authorities,  whose  servant  the  chief  medical 
officer  is  to  a  certain  extent,  to  keep  their  beds  as 
full  as  possible. 

3294.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  hospital  autho- 
rities in  that  remark  ;  the  committee  of  management  ? 
— The  committee  of  management. 

3295.  Do  you  conceive  it  possible  that  the  com- 
mittee of  management  could  influence  the  opinion 
of  their  officers  for  any  purpose  of  that  kind  ? — I 
think  it  quite  possible  that  the  medical  oflacer  act- 
ing under  them  might  to  a  certain  extent  be  influ- 
enced by  such  a  feeling. 
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3296.  What  motive  can  there  be?  —  That  under 
the  present  regulation  the  beds  are  paid  for  by  the 
Admu-alty  at  so  much  a  year  for  each  bed  that  is 
filled.  ,  . 

3297.  What  is  done  with  the  money  that  is  paid ;  it 
does  not  in  any  way  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  per- 
sons themselves  ?— It  goes  to  the  civil  side  of  the 
hospital  ;  they  have  made  a  large  profit  out  of  working 
this.  1  believe  in  different  years  they  have  made 
as  much  as  from  1,200/.  to  1,600/.  a  year  profit. 

3298.  It  is  expended  of  course  entirely  in  charitable 
purposes,  and  does  not  go  in  any  way  to  the  pockets 
or  affect  the  pecuniary  interests  of  any  of  these  gentle- 
men ?— No  ;  but  then  all  those  gentlemen  have  an 
interest  in  the  Avell-being  of  the  civil  side  of  the 
hospital. 

3299.  You  spoke  of  cases  in  which  women  had  been 
brought  to  hospital  without  being  able  to  go  home  and 


arrange  their  matters  ;  you,  as  house  surgeon  of  the 
hospital,  can  say  this,  whether  there  would  be  any 
difiiculty,  where  a  woman  had  arrived  at  the  hospital 
under  those  circumstances,  put  in  the  way  of  her 
sending  some  message  to  her  home  ;  would  she  have 
facilities  or  not  ? — The  only  way  she  could  do  it 
would  be  through  the  police. 

3300.  Then  she  could  not  do  it  either  through  your- 
self while  you  were  house  surgeon  of  the  hospital,  or 
through  the  chaplain,  or  through  the  matron  ? — I 
would  not  say  she  could  not  do  it,  if  she  made  a  special 
request,  but  they  never  did  do  it. 

3301.  Do  you  think  if  she  made  a  request  to  either 
the  matron  or  to  the  chaplain,  or  to  the  house  surgeon, 
or  to  the  present  official,  that  that  request  would  not 
be  compUed  with? — I  cannot  say  it  would  not  be  com- 
plied with,  but  it  is  not  a  part  of  their  duty  to  comply 
with  it. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow. 


SEVENTH  DAY. 


House  of  Commons,  28th  January  1871. 


Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  m  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  J.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Walter  James,  Bart. 

Adivhral  Colllnson,  C.B. 

P.  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 


The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 

S.  WiLKS,  Esq.,  M.D. 

T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 

Mr.  R.  Applegarth. 


SEVENTH 
DAY. 

Mr.  S. 
Wolferstan. 

28  Jan.  1871. 


Mr.  Sedley  Wolferstan  was  recalled,  and  examined  as  follows 


3302.  [Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  You  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  these  diseases.  You  consider  this 
examination  useful  as  a  medium  for  remedial  measures, 
but  do  you  believe  that  it  is  equally  useful  as  a  mea- 
sure for  the  prevention  of  disease  spreading.  Do  you 
think  that  any  man  can  say  from  the  examination  of  a 
woman  that  she  is  in  a  perfectly  sound  state  of  health 
after  she  has  had  disease  ? — I  am  sure  he  cannot. 

3303.  There  are  many  kinds  of  discharges  are 
there  not,  some  contagious,  others  not  contagious  ? — 
Yes. 

3304.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  surgeon,  unless  he  has 
particular  care  and  skill  in  this  sort  of  thing,  is  apt  to 
confound  those  which  are  contagious  and  those  which 
are  not  contagious  ? — I  believe  that  unless  a  man  has 
particular  experience  in  that  matter  he  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  diseases  to  which  women  are  ordinarily 
subject,  and  those  that  are  due  to  venereal  causes. 

3305.  Was  not  the  first  operation  of  this  Act  fol- 
lowed by  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  women,  and  their 
being  sent  to  the  hospital  when  they  had  no  positive 
disease  ;  they  had  discharges  proceeding  from  their 
mode  of  life,  but  not  those  which  are  supposed  to  be 
contagious  ? — There  were  a  large  number  of  cases 
sent  in  to  the  hospital  in  which  I  believe  that  the 
evidence  of  contagion  was  almost  nil. 

3306.  An  Act  reducing  the  number  of  prostitutes, 
for  instance,  from  2,000  to  500,  would,  I  suppose  be 
likely,  as  an  immediate  result  to  disturb  some  of  the 


away 


-I  think  it  has  the 
to  such  a  mode  of  following 
police  are  unable  to  get  hold 


women  and  drive  them 
effect  of  driving  them 
their  calling  that  the 
of  them. 

3307.  With  regard  to  gonorrhoja  I  think  you  stated 
it  was  rather  on  the  increase  since  the  operation  of  the 
Act  ? — As  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  tables  pub- 
lished by  the  army  and  navy  authorities  the  amount 
of  gonorrhoea  has  not  decreased  at  all  since  the  Act 
has  been  in  oi^eration,  but  has  rather  increased. 

3308.  Gonorrhoea  proceeds  from  one  woman  receiv- 
ing a  number  of  men ;  wheiever  one  woman  receives 
a  number  of  men,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  she  will 
have  in  course  of  time  an  attack  of  gonorrhoea  ? — I  am 
not  prepared  to  give  a  definite  opinion  as  to  how 
gonoiThcea  does  originate. 

3309.  It  originates  under  those  circumstances  ? — I 
think  it  may  arise  under  those  circumstances. 

3310.  I  now  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
as  to  the  sores.  I  think  several  of  the  witnesses  have 
spoken  of  hard  sores  and  soft  sores,  a  soft  sore  which 
is  not  contagious,  and  a  sore  with  a  hard  base  which 
is  contagious.  Now  I  asked  a  gentleman  who  gave 
that  evidence,  whether  he  had  seen  many  women  with 
hard  sores  in  England.  Have  you  seen  many  ? — Very 
few  indeed. 

3311.  Secondary  symptoms  are  very  common,  are 
they  not  ? — Very  common. 

3312.  When  a  woman  has  secondary  symptoms, 
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how  soon  would  you  consider  her  free  from  disease  ? 
— I  caunot  tell  at  all  when  she  is  free  from  it. 

3313.  How  many  years  would  you  give  to  a  man  or 
woman  ? — I  believe  they  may  have  recurrence  of  it  20 
years  afterwards. 

3314.  Particularly  if  there  has  been  an  attack  of 
secondary  symptoms  well  marked,  there  will  be  re- 
cm-rent  attacks  at  different  times? — There  will  be 
recurrent  attacks  at  different  times. 

3315.  You  could  not  say  then  positively  when  a 
woman  who  had  been  in  hospital  with  constitutional 
syphilis  would  be  fit  to  have  connection  without  ex- 
posing anyone  else  to  disease  ? — I  could  not. 

3316.  When  did  your  experience  commence  and 
cease  ? — My  experience  commenced  at  the  hospital  at 
Devonport  three  months  before  the  first  Act  was  put 
into  operation,  and  extended  during  the  whole  of  the 
operation  of  the  first  Act,  until  the  31st  of  December 
1869  under  the  second  Act. 

3317.  {Mr.  Hastings.)  You  spoke  with  respect  to 
the  police  conveying  the  women  direct  to  the  hospital, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  go  to  their  homes.  Was 
any  woman  that  you  are  aware  of  taken  by  the  police 
direct  to  the  hospital,  who  expressed  her  willingness 
to  go  to  it  within  the  prescribed  time  ? — I  cannot 
speak  positively  on  that  point,  because  my  duties 
were  carried  on  elsewhere,  not  in  the  examination 
room,  but  many  women  have  complained  to  me 
that  they  have  been  brought  to  the  hospital  direct 
fi-om  the  visiting  surgeon's  room,  and  said  that  they 
would  have  come  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  go  to  their 
rooms  first. 

3318.  The  examining  surgeon  you  mean? — He  is 
called  the  visiting  surgeon  under  the  Act,  examining 
surgeon  is  the  better  term. 

3319.  Were  not  these  women  who  were  taken  by 
the  police  direct  to  the  hospital,  women  who  had 
refused  to  go  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

3320.  Do  you  apply  that  remark  indiscriminately 
to  all  the  women ;  were  not  they  the  worst  class  of 
women  who  were  brought  there  by  the  police  ? — Not 
always. 

3321.  I  think  you  said  something  with  regard  to 
hardship  upon  the  women  from  not  having  a  certifi- 
cate. As  I  understood  it,  your  reason  for  that  was 
that  you  thought  it  a  hardship  that  a  woman  had  no 
proof  that  she  had  been  legally  discharged  ;  but  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  her  discharge  is  entered  on  the  books 
of  the  hospital,  and  could  not  she  obtain  proof  from 
them  at  any  time  she  wished  that  she  had  been  dis- 
charged ? — The  Act  itself  provides  that  the  proof  shall 
be  a  certificate  in  writing  by  the  chief  medical  officer. 

3322.  I  am  asking  you  with  respect  to  the  hardship. 
Could  not  she  at  any  time  obtain  proof  from  the  books 
of  the  hospital  if  she  required  it  for  the  purpose  of 

showing  that  she  had  been  legally  discharged  ?  I  do 

not  think  she  could  obtain  legal  proof. 

3323.  Why  not  ? — Because  the  only  proof  which  is 
legal  under  the  Act  is  the  certificate  of  the  medical 
officer. 

3324.  Then  could  she  not  obtain  that  certificate 
from  the  medical  officer  if  she  went  there  for  the  pur- 
pose ?— No,  the  Act  provides  that  the  certificate  shall 
be  given  to  the  superintendent  of  the  police. 

3325.  Perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  press  you  because  it 
is  a  legal  question,  but  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  if 
a  woman  is  labouring  under  a  legal  disability  for  want 
of  proof  that  she  had  been  discharged,  she  could  not 
obtain  proof  from  the  hospital  that  she  had  been  dis- 
charged. Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  could  not  sub- 
poena the  officer  of  the  hospital  for  the  purpose. 
Would  not  the  fact  be  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
hospital  ? — The  fact  would  be. 

3326.  Then  Avould  not  she  be  able  to  obtain  the 
proof  from  the  books  of  the  hospital  if  she  required 
it ;  the  legal  proof  I  am  asking  about  ? — No,  not  the 
legal  proof;  the  legal  proof  is  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
police.  .         .  - 

3327.  It  would  be  on  the  bogks 'of- the  hospital'  th^t 
she  had  been  discharged  ?— Yes. 


3328.  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  about  the  punish- 
ment of  the  women  you  spoke  of.  Does  the  medical 
officer  ever  punish  a  woman  except  by  putting  her  in 
a  room  by  herself  ? — And  putting  her  on  low  diet. 

3329.  You  threw  out  a  suggestion  that  the  defini- 
tion of  the  disease  should  be  different  from  what  it  is 
under  the  present  Act,  but  would  it  be  possible,  I  ask 
you  as  a  medical  man,  to  define  a  contagious  from  a 
non-contagious  disease  sufficiently  for  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would,  but  I  think 
in  case  of  doubt  the  woman  should  have  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 

3330.  I  am  speaking  of  the  definition  of  the  Act. 
Could  any  definition  be  given  which  could  be  em- 
bodied in  an  Act  of  Parliament  ?  —  I  think  so  I 
would  define  the  disease  as  being  venereal  disease  of  an 
unquestionably  contagious  character. 

3331.  You  think  it  would  be  possible  to  lay  down 
that  there  were  certain  diseases  of  an  unquestionably 
contagious  character  as  distinguished  from  others  ? — 
I  think  there  are  some  contagious  diseases  which  are 
of  an  unquestionably  veneral  character,  and  those  alone 
should  be  dealt  with. 

3332.  With  regard  to  the  case  of  Harriet  Hicks 
which  you  mentioned  I  did  not  quite  understand  what 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  were.  From  your  evi- 
dence I  vmderstood  you  that  she  was  taken  before  the 
magistrate  or  to  the  hospital  on  the  information  of 
the  man  with  whom  she  was  living ;  is  that  so  ? — 
No,  she  was  registered  as  a  prostitute,  and  at  one  of 
her  periodical  examinations  was  committed  to  the 
hospital  as  having  disease,  and  then  under  the  25th 
section  she  applied  for  her  discharge. 

3333.  Do  you  know  what  her  case  was  ? — Yes. 

3334.  She  had  an  ulcer,  had  she  not  ? — Yes. 

3335.  Are  not  ulcers  contagious  ? — Some  are. 

3336.  Was  the  one  in  question  ? — I  cannot  say. 

3337.  This  ulcer  was  not  contagious  ? — No,  I  can- 
not say  it  was  not,  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  was. 

3338.  And  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  her  having 
this  ulcer  she  was  discharged,  as  I  understand,  on  the 
evidence  of  the  man  with  whom  she  was  living,  and 
she  lived  solely  with  him  ? — She  was  discharged  on 
the  evidence  of  Ebenezer  Simmons  that  she  had  lived 
with  him  for  six  years,  and  that  he  had  not  been 
diseased  during  the  whole  of  that  time. 

3339.  Now  with  regard  to  keeping  the  woman  for 
a  certain  period,  many  women  are  discharged  on  the 
very  day  of  their  admission,  are  they  not  ?— Under 
the  present  rule  not  without  the  consent  of  the  man 
who  sends  them  in. 

3340.  Whom  do  you  mean  ? — The  visiting  surgeon. 

3341.  You  mean  the  surgeon  who  examines  ? — The 
sui-geon  who  examines. 

3342.  If  he  thinks  she  shculd  be  discharged  ? — If 
he  thinks  she  can  be  discharged  she  can  be  discharged 
the  next  day, 

3343  " 

in  place  of  these  Acts,  the  establishment  of  a  voluntary 
system  ? — Yes. 

3344.  Is  not  that  voluntary  system  already  in 
operation  in  this  metropolis  and  other  towns  ? — I 
believe  it  is  in  London  ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  towns. 

3345.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  a 
Lock  Hospital  in  London  ?— Yes. 

3346.  That  has  not  prevented  disease  in  London, 
has  it  ? — It  is  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  The  accommoda- 
tion is  so  small  that  it  would  treat  but  a  very  limited 
part  of  the  disease  in  the  metropolis. 

3347.  Are  you  in  possession  of  any  facts  in  this 
country  or  any  other  to  show  that  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem has  been  efficacious  in  preventing  disease  or  the 
spread  of  disease  ? — I  believe  it  was  because  the  volun- 
tary system  had  effected  good  in  Devonport  that  these 
Acts  were  pas&ed.  They  thought  if  the  voluntary 
system  could  do  so  much  an  Act  of  Parliament  might 
do  more. 

3348.  Then  the  voluntary  system  was  in  force  in 
Devonport  ? — Yes. 

N  4 
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SEVENTH        3349.  Were  you  coguisant  of  its  operation  ? — Yes, 
DAY.        pretty  well  ;  I  was  there  part  of  the  time, 

  3350.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  its  results  ? — I 

i\nf  ^/        cannot  speak  as  to  the  results  obtained  from  the 
vvoijerstan.     ^^jj^^^.g  ^^^^  sailors  ;  I  have  no  information  on  that 
28  Jan  1871.    point.    But  so  far  as  the  women  are  concerned  I  think 
"    .    '  -  -  '    the  results  were  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  con- 
sidering the  limited  amount  of  accommodation. 

335 L  But  may  I  ask  you  what  the  results  were  ? — 
The  results  were  that  162  cases  of  syphilis  were 
brought  under  treatment. 

3352.  There  being  at  that  time  about  2,000  prosti- 
tutes in  the  town  ? — I  do  not  think  that. 

3353.  {Sir  W.  James.)  Over  what  time  was  that  ? 
— 16  months. 

3354.  {Mr.  Hastincjs.)  162  in  16  months  ? — Yes. 

3355.  Was  the  effect  of  that  voluntary  system  to 
diminish  the  number  of  prostitutes  ? — •!  think  not. 

3356.  Do  you  think  the  efl'ect  was  to  diminish  the 
disease  ?  —  To  diminish  disease,  not  to  diminish 
prostitution. 

3357.  May  I  ask  you  what  facts  you  have  to  show 
that  it  diminished  disease.  You  say  you  know  nothing 
of  the  soldiers  or  the  sailors  ? — That  of  the  ]  62  cases 
of  syphilis  only  33  went  out  uncured,  so  that  the  effect 
must  have  been  to  have  cured  114  cases  of  syphilis 
amongst  pi'ostitutes. 

3358.  I  do  not  see  that  that  shows  any  diminution 
of  disease  in  the  population  ? — No  ;  there  are  no  figmes 
to  show  a  diminution  of  disease  among  the  population, 
either  under  the  voluntary  system  or  under  the  Act. 

3359.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  the  voluntary 
system  is  to  induce  the  women  generally  to  avail  them- 
selves of  hospital  treatment  ? — I  think  they  did  to  a 
large  extent. 

3360.  Are  you  at  all  cognisant  of  the  operation  of 
the  voluntary  system  in  that  respect  in  London  ? — No, 
I  am  not. 

3361.  Are  you  aware,  for  instance,  that  in  the 
London  Hospital  there  are  20  beds  allotted  to  venereal 
disease  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

3362.  Are  you  aware  that  before  these  Acts  came 
into  operation  in  Dcvonport  and  Plymouth,  there 
were  a  large  number  of  young  girls  among  the  prosti- 
tutes ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

3363.  You  do  not  know  what  the  ages  were  ? — 
lean  only  judge  of  their  ages  by  those  admitted  to 
hospital  ;  and  of  those  admitted  to  hospital  there  were 
during  the  voluntary  system  for  sixteen  months,  as  I 
said  yesterday,  only  two  who  gave  the  age  of  14  and 
two  who  gave  the  age  of  15. 

3364.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  under  the  voluntary 
system,  of  those  162  women  who  came  in  in  the  16 
months,  160  Avere  not  young  girls  ? — They  were  not. 

3365.  I  think  you  propose  that  penal  consequences 
should  attach  to  the  giving  of  venereal  disease  either 
by  a  man  or  a  woman — you  made  some  recommen- 
dation ? — My  recommendation  was  that  if  a  woman, 
knowing  that  she  had  disease,  went  on  the  town  for 
the  purpose  of  prostitution,  she  should  be  liable  to 
penal  consequences. 

3366.  How  would  you  propose  to  enforce  that,  for 
instance,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  venereal  disease  is  sub- 
ject to  incubation  for  some  time  before  it  manifests 
itself  ?— Yes. 

3367.  For  a  period  of  some  little  time  ? — Yes. 

3368.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  a  man 
or  woman,  in  whom  symptoms  of  venereal  disease  have 
shown  themselves,  to  denounce  the  person  from  whom 
they  had  taken  it  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  rare  thing 
indeed  for  either  a  man  or  a  woman, — the  man  being 
one  who  leads  an  immoral  life,  the  woman  being  a 
prostitute — to  say  from  whom  or  when  they  got  the 
disease. 

3369.  Then  it  would  be  rather  difficult,  would  it 
not,  to  carry  out  that  suggestion  ? — No  ;  my  sugges- 
tion is  that,  if  a  woman  went  on  the  town,  knowing 
that  she  had  venereal  disease,  for  the  purpose  of  pros- 
titution, she  should  be  liable  to  penal  consequences. 

3370.  How  would  you  propose  to  establish  the  fact 


against  her  ? — If  she  left  a  voluntary  hospital  before 
she  was  cured,  I  would  give  her  a  certificate  to  the 
effect  that  she  had  contagious  disease,  and  then  if  she 
went  on  the  town  I  would  render  her  liable  to  pena  1 
consequences. 

3371.  Did  you  not  suggest  yesterday  that  under 
your  system,  the  woman  should  inform  against  the 
man,  and  that  the  man  should  inform  against  the 
woman  ? — I  think  it  should  be  quite  open  for  a  man 
who  believes  he  has  contracted  disease  from  a  certain 
woman  to  lay  an  information  against  that  woman. 

3372.  Do  you  not  think,  with  reference  to  your 
answer  to  my  previous  question,  with  regard  to  the 
incubation  of  disease,  that  such  a  system  would  lead 
to  evils,  and  possibly  to  great  injustice  ? — Not  to 
more  evils  than  the  steps  taken  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1864.  Under  that  Act  the  police  were 
obliged  to  lay  information  before  a  magistrate,  to  the 
effect  that  they  believed  such  and  such  a  woman  had 
venereal  disease,  before  the  magistrate  would  give  an 
order  for  her  to  be  examined. 

3373.  ( Viscount  Hardinge.)  What  section  of  the 
Act  is  that? — It  is  section  11. 

3374.  {Mr.  Hastings.)  That  was  repealed,  was  not 
it? — Yes,  that  was  repealed  by  the  subsequent  Act, 

3375.  It  was  repealed,  I  believe,  because  it  was 
found  to  work  badly  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

3376.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  that  the 
returns  of  the  police,  with  regard  to  there  being  only 
four  women  who  had  refused  to  sign  the  submission, 
was  incorrect  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  incorrect ;  I  in- 
stanced it  as  a  proof,  to  my  mind  at  least,  that  the 
submissions  of  2,300  women  were  obtained  by  undue 
influence. 

3377.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  The  first  point  to  which  1 
wish  to  direct  your  attention  is  as  to  the  practical  dif- 
ficulty of  dealing  with  women  as  being  prostitutes. 
Are  you  quite  aware  from  your  personal  experience 
that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  settling  whether  a  woman 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  common  prostitute  or  not  ? 
— There  is  great  difficulty, 

3378.  Do  you  think,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  police  may,  without  any  very 
serious  blame  attaching  to  them,  make  mistakes  in 
dealing  with  women  of  a  loose  character,  but  who  are 
not  absolutely  common  prostitutes  ? — I  think  they 
may. 

3379.  I  suppose  that  you  would  be  of  opinion  that 
between  the  class  of  prostitutes  who  are  notoriously 
hardened,  regularly  engaged  prostitutes,  and  women 
who  are  only  guilty  of  some  occasional  indiscretion, 
there  is  a  veiy  wide  range  of  character  ? — There  is, 

3380.  I  see  that  in  the  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee  there  was  an  opinion  given  by 
Mr.  Parsons,  an  inspecting  surgeon,  I  should  like  to 
know  how  far  you  consider  that  opinion  a  sound  one, 
and  that  women,  who  there  is  fair  and  reasonable 
ground  for  believing  go  to  places  which  are  the  resorts 
of  prostitutes,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  prostitutes, 
whether  women  of  that  class  are  regarded  by  the  police 
as  prostitutes  ? — I  believe  they  are, 

3381.  There  is  also  a  statement  in  which  he  alludes 
to  cases  of  women,  who  perhaps  on  an  occasion  or  two 
may  be  guilty  of  going  with  men,  who  would  be  re- 
garded as  prostitutes.  Do  you  think  the  police  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  women  of  that  kind  as 
prostitutes  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  so ;  they  have  done  so  occasionally. 

3382.  There  is  a  statement  by  Mr.  Parsons  in  rela- 
tion to  voluntary  submission  that  women  not  unfre- 
quently  when  called  upon  to  sign  a  paper  said  that 
they  would  rather  go  into  a  private  room  and  speak 
to  Mr.  Parsons  and  sign  the  voluntary  submission 
than  go  before  the  bench  ;  have  you  heard  of  instances 
of  that  kind  ? — No,  I  have  not, 

3383.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that 
women  have  been  induced  to  sign  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission with  a  view  to  avoid  being  brought  up  before 
the  magistrates  ? — I  think  it  is  an  inducement  alwaya 
held  out  to  them  by  the  police,  that  if  they  do 
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not  sign  it  voluntarily  they  will  be  taken  before  the 
magistrates  and  be  obliged  to  submit  to  an  order. 

3384.  But  have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  that 
influence  would  induce  women  not  of  the  lowest  class 
of  prostitutes  but  women  only  occasionally  engaged 
in  irregularity  of  conduct  to  sign  a  voluntary  sub- 
mission of  their  being  prostitutes  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  being  brought  before  the  magistrates  ? — I  believe 
it  would. 

3385.  Then  with  regard  to  the  women  of  the  lowest 
and  worst  character,  would  it  be  your  opinion  that  in 
relation  to  that  class  the  operation  of  the  Act  would 
have  any  hardening  or  degrading  effect  ? — I  think 
the  operation  of  the  Act  tends  to  .  make  the  calling 
less  objectionable,  and  therefore  removes  some  of  their 
reasons  for  leaving  it. 

3386.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  guilty  of  looseness  of 
conduct,  but  not  belonging  to  the  lowest  class  of 
prostitutes,  do  you  think  that  the  operation  of  the  Acts 
is  to  harden  them  and  to  render  them  less  amenable  to 
moral  influences  ? — Do  you  refer  to  the  women  who 
are  subject  to  the  Acts  ? 

3387.  Precisely  ?— Then  I  think  decidedly  that  the 
influence  of  the  Acts  has  been  to  render  them  less 
amenable  to  religious  influences,  and  I  have  a  table 
which  will  show  that  under  the  voluntary  system 
41  per  cent,  of  the  women  who  were  admitted  to 
the  hospital,  were  either  sent  to  their  friends  or  to 
reformatories.  Since  the  Acts  have  been  in  operation 
the  per-centage  has  decreased,  till  the  end  of  1869  it 
was  only  19  per  cent.  I  hand  in  the  table  made  out 
from  the  hospital  returns.  Table  B. 

3388.  In  these  cases  which  I  am  putting  to  you  I 
wish  to  have  your  opinions  derived  from  your  personal 
communications  with  these  women.  I  presume  that 
you  had  means  of  judging  of  the  effects  of  the  Acts  on 
the  characters  of  the  women  brought  under  your 
attention  ? — I  had. 

3389.  Do  you  consider  in  the  case  of  women  not 
of  the  worst  kind,  that  bringing  them  under  voluntary 
submission  and  medical  examinations  presents  any 
impediment  to  their  leaving  that  course  of  life  ? — I 
think  it  gives  rise  to  a  state  of  mind  in  the  woman 
which  renders  her  less  amenable  to  religious  influences. 

3389.  Does  it  put  any  practical  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  her  leaving  the  course  of  life  in  which  she  is  en- 
gaged ? — I  do  not  think  it  puts  any  practical  difficulty 
in  the  way. 

3390.  With  regard  to  the  return  Table  B.  which  you 
hand  in,  and  which  bears  on  the  present  question, 
you  said  under  the  voluntary  system  there  were  41  per 
cent,  reclaimed,  while  under  the  present  system  during 
the  last  year  there  were  only  19  per  cent,  reclaimed. 
Now  the  question  is,  on  what  basis  you  get  at  this 
41  per  cent,  from  1863  to  1865  ? — I  get  it  from  the 
hospital  register. 

3392.  And  that  register  shows  the  number  of 
women  that  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  are  re- 
claimed out  of  the  total  admissions  to  the  hospital  ? — 
Yes,  and  I  got  at  it  also  from  personal  interviews  with 
the  matron  of  the  hospital  who  was  principally  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  and  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  could 
give  the  Commission  very  valuable  evidence. 

3393.  Have  you  corrected  these  returns  with  re- 
ference to  women  who  may  have  been  reclaimed 
two  or  three  times  — Not  those  returns  ;  I  have 
taken  the  returns  as  given  by  the  hospital  authorities 
themselves. 

3394.  But  any  modification  of  that  character  will 
aflFect  the  former  as  much  as  the  latter  returns  ? — I 
think  more  so. 

3395.  Do  I  quite  understand  that  with  regard  to 
the  returns  under  the  voluntary  system  there  was  no 
correction  of  that  kind — the  returns  up  to  the  end  of 
1865? — No,  there  was  no  correction.  In  the  table  I 
put  in  yesterday.  Table  C,  I  have  made  corrections 
under  both  systems ;  that  table  shows,  after  correc- 
tions made,  the  per-centage  under  the  voluntary 
system  was  28,  and  under  these  Acts  13. 

3396.  In  this  case  you  have  made  all  those  deduc- 
tions ? — I  have  made  all  those  necessary  deductions. 
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3397.  And  you  are  prepared  to  say  upon  your  ex-  SEVENTH 
amination  of  these  hospital  books,  that  the  number  of  DAY. 
women  reclaimed  under  the  voluntary  system  amounted 
to  28  per  cent.,  and  under  the  pi-esent  system  only  to 
13  ? — I  cannot  say  that  they  were  reclaimed ;  all  I  can 
say  of  them  is,  that  since  they  were  "  reclaimed  "  they   28  Jan.  1871. 

have  been  lost  sight  of ;  they  have  not  returned  to  

the  hospital.  I  think  when  a  woman  is  said  to  be 
reclaimed  it  simply  amounts  to  this,  that  a  chance  of 
reformation  has  been  offered  to  her. 

3398.  With  regard  to  the  returns  presented  by 
Colonel  Henderson  with  respect  to  the  discharges 
from  the  hospital,  I  think  those  returns  have  refer- 
ence not  to  the  number  of  persons,  but  to  the  number 
of  times  these  women  were  admitted  and  discharged 
from  the  hospital  ? — They  refer  to  the  total  number  of 
cases  instead  of  the  total  number  of  women,  some 
women  having  been  admitted  10  or  12  times. 

3399.  I  see  in  this  return  there  are  98  in  Devonport 
discharged  as  incurable,  is  that  the  fact  ? — No,  it  is 
not. 

3400.  What  is  the  fact  ? — There  were  98  discharged 
uncured  for  various  reasons. 

3401.  And  some  of  them  were  not  incurable  ? 
— Some  of  them  were  not  incurable  ;  a  large  majority 
of  them  were  not  incurable. 

3402.  With  respect  to  admissions,  can  any  woman 
get  into  the  hospital  for  treatment  without  being 
subject  to  the  Act  ? — Not  under  the  present  Act. 

3403.  And  when  admitted,  is  there  a  distinction 
made  between  cases  of  primary  and  secondary  syphilis  ? 
— There  is. 

3404.  In  what  way  ? — All  sores  of  the  genital 
organs,  or  nearly  all,  are  registered  as  primary 
syphilis. 

3405.  Whether  they  are  of  syphilitic  character  or 
not  ? — Yes,  all  sores  are  registered  as  primary  syphilis. 

3406.  And  then,  of  course,  in  reference  to  secondary 
syphilis,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Is  it  your  impres- 
sion, in  the  first  case,  that  there  may  be  a  doubt  as  to 
the  character  of  the  sores  ? — In  the  first  case  there  is 
a  very  great  doubt  as  to  whether  a  sore  is  primary 
syphilis  or  not. 

3407.  Then  with  regard  to  the  second  case,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  cases  included  under  the  second 
head  ;  there  is  no  doubt,  I  presume,  as  to  secondary 
syphilis  ?  —  I  think  some  diseases  may  have  been 
registered  as  secondary  syphilis  which  were  not 
secondary  syphilis,  and  which  were  not  primary 
syphilis. 

3408.  {^Mr.  Holmes.)  In  what  sense  do  you  use  the 
word  "  syphilis ;"  do  you  mean  including  gonorrhoea, 
or  only  the  infecting  or  constitutional  form  of 
syphilis  ? — I  confine  the  term  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  constitutional  disease. 

3409.  You  use  the  word  "  syphilis "  in  its  more 
restricted  sense  ? — In  its  most  I'estricted  sense. 

3410.  As  being  synonymous  with  constitutional  or 
infecting  syphilis  ? — Yes. 

3411.  {Mr.  Ry lands.)  Then  is  it  a  fact  that  there 
are  certain  diseases  which  may  be  attributed  by  some 
medical  men  to  the  effects  of  syphilis  and  by  others  • 
not  to  the  result  of  that  disease  at  all  ? — Certainly. 

3412.  And  in  the  classification  of  tables  under 
primary  syphilitic  sores  and  secondary  syphilis,  it  may 
happen  that  those  tables  may  vary  with  the  bias  of  the 
medical  man  employed  upon  them  ? — Certainly. 

3413.  With  regard  to  the  attendance  of  the  women, 
Mr.  Pickthorn  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  July 
1870,  in  consequence  of  the  out-door  agitation  of 
these  questions,  the  number  of  women  for  examina- 
tion fell  off,  and  as  a  conseqvience  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  disease  of  the  army  and  navy.  Do 
you  happen  to  know  whether  it  is  not  tiiC  fact  that 
disease  in  the  army  and  navy  is  greater  in  the  quarter 
commencing  July  than  the  other  parts  of  the  year  ? — 
I  believe  that  venereal  diseases  are  more  prevalent  as 
a  rule  in  the  autumn  than  at  other  times  of  the  year. 

3414.  And  there  was  nothing  so  far  as  you  know  in 
the  circumstances  of  1870  which  made  this  increase 
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of  disease  the  result  of  the  agitation  of  the  opponents 
of  the  Acts  ?— No,  there  was  not. 

3415.  How  do  you  account  for  the  disease  being 
greater  in  the  autumn  ?— I  cannot  give  any  reason. 
"  3416.  {Sir  John  Pakington.)  Did  you  or  not  mean 
it  to  be  a  general  answer  that  syphilis  is  more  pre- 
valent in  autumn  ?— My  experience  is  of  Devonport. 

3417.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  With  regard  to  the  moral 
oifect  of  these  Acts,  a  very  important  statement  made 
in  Colonel  Henderson's  report,  and  also  in  the  evidence, 
has  reference  to  the  number  of  children  taken  otf  the 
streets.  I  wish  particularly  to  ask  you  whether  you 
suppose  that  the  statement  that  there  were  500 
children  under  15  years  of  age  engaged  in  prostitution 
prior  to  the  Acts,  and  withdrawn  from  it  in  con- 
sequence of  their  operation,  is  true  ? — I  very  much 
doubt  that  statement. 

3418.  I  find  that  the  statement  which  is  given  before 
the  Commission  by  the  police  was  to  this  effect,  that 
in  1865  there  were  212  of  15  years  of  age,  and  under, 
and  1,037  from  16  to  20.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  212 
of  15  years  of  age,  do  you  think  you  can  say  that  there 
were  not  that  lai-ge  number  of  children  on  the  streets  ? 

 The  only  means  of  information  I  have  is  the  ages  of 

those  admitted  to  the  hospital.  I  cannot  conceive  if 
those  girls  had  been  on  the  town  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution  that  none  of  them  would  have  contracted 
disease. 

3419.  Yon  do  not  suppose  that  the  children  would 
be  likely  to  escape  disease  more  than  those  above  16  ? 
— 1  do  not  think  they  would. 

3420.  But,  taking  the  number  of  admissions  to  the 
hospital,  you  believe  that  the  proportion  of  children 
woidd  necessarily  form  the  same  proportion  to  the 
actual  number  of  children  engaged  in  prostitution  ? — 
I  think  they  would,  a  proportionate  number.  I  have 
said  that  under  the  voluntary  system  there  were  two 
admitted  who  gave  their  age  under  16,  and  two  under 
15  ;  that  under  the  Acts  there  were  four  who  gave  the 
age  of  16,  and  one  of  15,  so  that  altogether  out  of 
the  1,505  women  admitted  to  the  hospital  only  nine 
were  under  16  years  of  age. 

3421.  Does  that  include  both  periods  before  and  after 
the  Acts  were  in  operation  ? — Both  before  and  after. 

3422.  Woxdd  the  judgment  you  form  be  that  either 
before  or  after  the  Acts  were  in  operation  there  were 
a  large  number  of  young  girls  engaged  in  prostitution  ? 
— I  cannot  draw  any  such  conclusion. 

3423.  With  respect  to  the  solicitations  in  the  streets 
alleged  to  have  been  reduced,  can  you  give  any 
mformation  as  to  that  from  personal  observation 
during  your  residence  in  Devonport  ? — I  believe  that 
solicitation  has  decreased  to  a  certain  extent,  because 
women  are  afraid  to  solicit  in  the  streets  for  fear  the 
police  should  get  hold  of  them. 

3424.  But  you  do  not  consider  that  at  all  proves 
there  is  a  less  number  of  women  ? — I  do  not. 

3425.  In  fact,  you  have  said  the  number  of  women 
is  not  materially  lessened  under  the  Acts  ? — Is  not 
matei-ially  lessened  uirder  the  Acts. 

3426.  Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  the  class 
of  women  who  solicit  less  in  the  streets  than  for- 
merly ? — They  are  all  clandestine  prostitutes,  women 
who  wish  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  are  prostitutes 
from  the  police. 

3427.  And  do  you  think  that  the  fear  of  being 
brought  under  these  Acts  has  had  the  effect  of  checking 
that  open  solicitation  ? — I  think  it  has, 

3428.  Without  checking  the  actual  amount  of  forni- 
cation ? — I  think  so. 

3429.  With  regard  to  the  registered  prostitutes  who 
have  no  object  in  keeping  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
police,  have  their  solicitations  diminished  ? — Not  at 
all. 

3430.  T  ou  think  that  solicitation  in  the  streets  by 
this  class  remains  as  much  as  before  ? — Quite  as  much, 
probably  more, 

3431.  There  was  a  remarkable  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Row,  that  the  number  of  disorderly  cases  brought 
before  the  magistrates  of  charges  against  prostitutes 


has  increased  rather  than  diminished  since  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Acts.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to 
that  fact  ? — No,  it  has  not. 

3432.  Supposing  it  to  be  the  fact,  could  you  give 
any  mode  of  accounting  for  it  ? — If  it  had  reference 
to  women  who  were  subjected  to  the  Act,  I  think  it 
might  be  accounted  for  by  a  feeling  on  their  part  that 
if  they  submitted  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  they 
need  not  fear  the  provisions  of  any  other. 

3433.  Then  you  think  in  their  case  it  would  lead 
to  greater  irregularity  in  their  general  conduct,  on 
the  ground  that  they  would  consider  they  met  the 
requirements  of  the  police  by  observing  regularity  in 
attendance  for  examination  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

3434.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  women  assuming 
any  personal  right  in  consequence  of  this  recognition 
of  their  profession  by  the  State  ? — Well,  I  have  heard 
of  women  subjected  to  the  Acts  calling  themselves 
"  Queen's  women." 

3435.  And  I  think  they  call  the  soldiers  "  Queen's 
men,"  do  they  not  ? — The  soldiers  call  themselves  so. 

3436.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  What  is  the  definition  of 
a  "  Queen's  woman  ?  " — The  women  subjected  to  the 
Acts  call  themselves  "  Queen's  women." 

3437.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  They  look  upon  themselves 
as  in  some  way  recognized  by  the  State  as  the  soldiers 
are  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  they  look  upon  it  that  the  State 
keeps  them  clean  for  the  use  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  therefore  recognizes  them  and  gives  them  a  sort 
of  status. 

3438.  You  think  it  renders  the  women  more  difla- 
cult  to  manage  and  more  disorderly  ? — I  am  told 
by  the  matrons  of  the  two  penitentiaries,  that  if 
women  have  been  in  hospital  two  or  thi'ee  times  they 
find  them  very  difficult  to  manage. 

3439.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.')  Can  you  give  the  names 
of  those  matrons  who  have  the  care  of  peniten- 
tiaries ? — One  is  Mrs.  Macdonald,  the  matron  of  the 
Exeter  Penitentiary,  and  the  other  is  Mrs.  Lavers, 
the  matron  of  a  home  in  York  Street,  Plymouth. 

3440.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  What  T  understood  to  be 
your  opinion  was  that  women  sent  to  penitentiaries 
who  came  from  a  subjected  district,  were  more  dis- 
orderly than  those  comiug  from  other  places  ? — No, 
not  those  who  came  from  a  subjected  district,  but  those 
who  had  been  subjected. 

3441.  That  is  to  say,  those  who  had  been  under 
submission  for  examination  ? — Yes. 

3442.  I  was  about  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  operation  of  these  Acts  upon  men,  do 
you  think  they  offer  any  inducement  to  men  to  indulge 
in  fornication  ? — I  think  they  do. 

3443.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  they  have  that 
effect  ? — Because  the  men  think  the  Acts  give  them 
greater  immunity  from  disease. 

3444.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  men  from  a  distance 
comiug  into  Devonport  and  having  connexion  with 
these  women  under  the  imjjression  that  it  was  safe  to 
have  connexion  with  them  ? — I  cannot  say  I  have 
known  any  actual  instance  ;  I  have  heard  it  leportcd 
of  commercial  travellers,  for  instance,  that  they  think 
when  they  get  into  Plymouth  they  are  perfectly  safe  in 
indulging  in  fornication. 

3445.  Do  you  think  also  that  the  fact  of  these 
women  being  recognized  has  an  eifect  on  the  moral 
tone  of  men  in  connexion  with  this  vice  ? — I 
cannot  very  well  speak  definitely  about  the  moral 
effect. 

3446.  You  have  no  information  ? — I  have  no  infor- 
mation on  that  point. 

3447.  With  regard  to  the  physical  benefits  of  the 
Acts,  the  allegation  is  that  they  have  diminished  the 
disease  both  in  reference  to  men  and  women.  Is  that 
your  opinion  ? — My  ojiinion  is  that  the  women  who 
are  subjected  are  diseased  more  frequently  now  than 
they  were  when  first  the  Acts  were  put  into  oijeration. 

3448.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  disease 
amongst  women,  according  to  the  police  returns,  the 
number  of  women  in  the  Plymouth  distnct  in  1866 
was  1,770,  and  according  to  the  same  returns  it 
was  reduced  to  820  in  1869  ?-^Yes, 
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3449.  Was  it  a  fact  that  in  1866,  taking  the  returns 
of  the  police  as  to  that,  the  per-centage  oif  women  sent 
to  hospital  amounted  to  18  per  cent.,  or  rather  over 
18  per  cent  ? — Yes. 

3450.  And  that  in  1 869,  taking  still  the  number  of 
women  as  reported  hj  the  police,  the  number  sent  to 
hospital  amounted  to  171  per  cent.  ? — That  would 
appear  by  the  police  returns. 

3451.  That  the  per-centage  of  diseases  of  women 
had  increased  during  the  time  of  the  districts  being 
subjected  from  18  to  171  per  cent.  ? — ^Yes. 

3452.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  modify  that  large 
per-centage  of  increase  in  the  belief  that  the  number  of 
women  given  in  1866  was  too  large,  and  the  number 
in  1869  too  small  ? — 1  think  so.  I  think  that  in  the 
year  1866  there  were  not  1,770  women  who  could  be 
registered  as  common  prostitutes. 

3453.  But  even  allowing  that  the  number  of  women 
remains  about  the  same  as  compared  with  1866,  still 
the  per-centage  of  disease  has  increased  very  con- 
siderably ? — Yes,  it  has. 

3454.  Can  you  account  for  that  at  all  ? — It  can 
only  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways,  either  that  the 
women  were  sent  into  hospital  without  getting  fresh 
infection,  or  that  there  must  have  been  more  disease 
amongst  the  people  from  whom  the  women  got  it, 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  civil  population. 

3455.  Do  you  think  that  this  increase  of  disease  may 
not  be  produced, — assuming  there  were  a  less  num- 
ber of  women — by  the  same  number  of  men  going  a 
greater  number  of  times  with  a  smaller  number  of 
women  ? — I  think  it  can  be  produced  by  each  indi- 
vidual woman  consorting  with  more  men. 

3456.  But  the  fact  is  that  you  have  no  doubt,  I  sup- 
pose, that  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase 
of  disease  amongst  women  since  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  women  subjected  to 
the  Acts  contract  the  disease  more  frequently  now  than 
they  did  when  the  Acts  first  came  into  operation. 

3457.  Then,  as  regards  the  women  subjected  to 
examination,  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  disease  than 
before  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — I  think  so. 

3458.  With  regard  to  the  men,  can  you  trace  any 
advantage  in  the  health  of  the  men  arising  from  these 
Acts  ? — The  only  means  I  have  of  judging  of  the 
health  of  the  men  are  the  tables  published  by  the  army 
and  navy  authorities. 

3459.  Now  we  have  here  the  tables  of  the  health 
of  the  navy  in  Devonport  ? — Table  D.  On  the  home 
stations. 

3460.  These  returns  are  for  the  whole  of  the  home 
stations  ? — For  the  whole  of  the  home  stations. 

3461.  You  have  no  returns  in  relation  tc  Devonport 
itself? — No  similar  returns. 

3462.  But  with  regard  to  the  returns  you  have 
placed  in  my  hands  f  according  to  the  naval  returns, 
the  cases  of  syphilis  amounted  to  76  per  1,000  men 
in  1860,  and  in  1864  they  amounted  to  96  per  1,000 
men,  and  then  they  were  reduced  in  1868  to  53  per 
1,000  men  ?— Yes. 

3463.  Gonorrhoea  at  the  same  time  having  increased 
from  20  per  1,000  in  1860  to  32  per  1,000  men  in 
1868  ?— Yes. 

3464.  Can  you  account  for  the  reduction  of  the 
cases  of  syphilis  since  1860  as  arising  from  the  opera- 
tions of  these  Acts  ? — I  think  some  of  the  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  syphilis  is  due  to  .the  establishment  of 
Lock  hospitals  in  seaport  towns. 

3465.  Is  there- any  other  ground?— I  also  think 
syphilis  was  on  the  decrease  before  the  Acts  were 
introduced,  and  I  think  it  is  mainly  due  to  continua- 
tion of  thut  decrease. 

3466.  With  regard  to  gonorrhcea,  can  you  account 
for  the  fact  that  under  the  operation  of  these  A  cts, 
gonorrhoea  has  increased  from  20  per  1,000  to  32  per 
1,000  ? — I  cannot  account  for  it  at  all. 

3467.  Is  it  a  fact  that  within  your  experience  the 
prevalence  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  frequently  varies 
in  a  manner  which  is  perhaps  hardly  explicable  ? — I 
think  it  does  vary  a  good  deal,  but  I  am  strongly  of 
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opinion  that  syphilis  at  least  has  been  getting  milder 
for  many  years  past. 

3468.  You  have  been  speaking  about  the  navy. 
There  are  returns  in  relation  to  the  army  which  I 
think  you  are  acquainted  with,  presented  by  Dr. 
Balfour  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
—Yes. 

3469.  And  you  are  aware  that  in  those  tables  we 
have  the  amount  of  disease  distinguished  at  the  dif- 
ferent stations  ? — Yes. 

3470.  And  therefore,  taking  Devonport  and  Ply- 
mouth, is  it  a  fact  that  in  Devonport  and  Plymouth 
the  number  of  admissions  to  hospitals  per  1,000  men 
for  veneral  disease  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  440  in  1860? 
— So  these  tables  show. 

3471.  Have  you  observed  that  from  1860  to  1864 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  number  of  admissions  per 
1,000  men  down  to  289  ?— I  have. 

3472.  And  then  the  number  advanced  in  1865, 
1866,  and  1867,  and  fell  to  280  in  1868,  the  date  of 
the  last  return  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3473.  So  that  according  to  these  admissions  to 
hospital  in  Devoniwrt,  the  proj^ortion  of  ilisease  in 
1868  after  the  Acts  had  been  in  operation  four  years, 
was  only  9  per  1,000  under  the  amount  of  disease 
in  1864  before  the  operation  of  the  Acts? — That 
is  so. 

3474.  Then  from  these  tables  you  can  form  no  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  idea  that  the  Acts  have  affected  the 
disease  in  Devonport  ? — In  the  next  table,  Plymouth 
and  Devonport,  diseases  are  divided  into  venereal 
sore,  and  gonorrhoea,  and  they  would  show  that  in 
venereal  sore  there  has  been  a  decrease,  but  in  the 
case  of  gonorrhoea  there  has  been  a  large  increase. 

3475.  There  has  been  a  decrease  since  1864,  from 
110  to  66  ?— From  110  to  66. 

3476. 

from  116  to  148  ?— Yes. 

3477.  Do  you  think  that  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  could  produce  this  diminution  of  the  number 
of  venereal  sores  from  110  to  66,  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  an  increase  of  gonorrhoea  from  116  to 
148  in  the  1,000  ? — I  think  it  very  improbable  that 
the  Acts  so  worked  would  have  effected  that  large 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  syphilis  without  effecting  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  gonorrhoea. 

3478.  Then  should  you  be  inclined  to  attribute  the 
diminution  of  syphilis  shown  on  these  tables  to  causes 
other  than  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  ? — I  think  there  are  other  causes  which  would 
tend  to  produce  that  effect,  such  as  the  improved 
modes  of  treatment. 

3479.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  the  proportion  of 
syphilis  to  gonorrhoea  amongst  sailors  admitted  into  the 
hospital  is  as  39  to  19,  the  proportion  of  syphilis 
amongst  women  admittted  is  only  18  to  83  ? — The 
tables  show  that.* 

3480.  Can  you  account  for  that  ? — I  cannot. 

3481.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  operation  of  these 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  is  by  stopping  the  disease 
in  the  women,  to  secure  the  health  of  the  men  ? — 
Yes. 

3482.  According  to  the  returns  of  the  admissions 
to  hospital  of  women,  what  number  of  cases  have 
been  entered  for  gonorrhcea  and  what  of  syphilis, 
for  the  two  periods  ? — The  proportion  of  syphilis 
to  gonorrhoea  has  been  small  in  the  case  of  the 
women  ;  in  the  case  of  the  men  the  proportion  of 
syphihs  to  gonorrhoea  has  been  very  large. 

3483.  And  that  you  are  entirely  unable  to  account 
for  in  conjunction  with  the  operation  of  those  Acts  ? — 
I  am  entirely  unable. 

3484.  During  the  successive  periods  the  proportion 
of  syphilis  to  gonorrhoea  has  decreased  from  57  to  42 
down  to  17  to  82  ?— Yes. 

3485.  In  the  female  sex  ? — Yes,  as.  admitted  to 
hospital ;  whereas  the  table  of  the  Select  Committee 

*  Table  D.,  extracted  from  Health  of  Navy  Eeports,  and 
Appendix  6  of  House  of  Commons  Keport. 
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shows  that  venereal  sores  have  been  decreasing  in 
number,  while  the  cases  of  gonorrhoea  have  been 
increasing. 

3486.  You  were  speaking  before  not  ot  the  number 
but  of  the  proportion  ?~yes  ;  I  have  not  the  propor- 
28  Jan.  1871.  tion. 
  3487.  In  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Moore  gave  be- 
fore the  Commission  he  stated  that  the  proportion  of 
cases  of  syphilis  to  gonorrhoea  amongst  the  women  in 
the  hospital  Avas  42  per  cent,  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1870;  does  that  correspond  with  your  account  ?— I 
do  not  know  of  that  return.  The  last  corresponding 
return  which  I  have  shows  a  proportion  of  17  cases 
of  syphilis  to  83  cases  of  gonorrhoea  in  women. 

3488.  ( Ckairmaji.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  return? 
—The  31st  of  March  1869. 

3489.  {Air.  Uplands.)  Have  you  calculated  similar 
per-centages  for  preceding  years  ? — I  have  them  from 
the  commencement  of  the  working  of  the  voluntary 
system. 

3490.  Can  you  give  us  the  per-centages  ? — Under 
the  voluntary  system  the  per-centage  of  gonorrhoja 
was  42  and  a  decimal,  of  syphilis  57.  Under  the  first 
Act  gonorrhoea  53,  syphilis  46.  For  the  first  six 
months  under  the  second  Act,  gonorrhoea  65,  syphilis 
34.  For  the  second  six  months,  gonorrhoea  64,  syphi- 
lis 35.  For  the  third  six  months,  gonorrhoea  63,  sy- 
philis 36.  For  the  next  six  months,  gonorrhoea  74, 
syphilis  25.  For  the  last  six  months,  gonorrhoea  82, 
and  syphilis  17. 

3491.  Then  what  is  the  lowest  you  get  in  your 
return  for  1869  ?— Seventeen  to  82. 

3492.  Then  if  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Moore  is 
correct,  and  the  proportion  now  is  42  per  cent.,  the 
proportion  of  syphilis  must  have  been  increased  very 
much  lately  ? — It  must  have  increased  since  that  date, 
I  may  say  the  table  from  which  I  have  been  taking 
these  figures  is  published  in  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

3493.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Acts  on  the 
disease  amongst  the  population  generally,  we  have  no 
information,  and  you  cannot  assist  us  ? — I  do  not 
think  you  can  get  information. 

3494.  There  is  a  return  in  the  Report  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  page  116,  in  regard  to  Devonport  to 
which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention.  The  first 
column  is  for  the  cases  contracted  in  the  district  of 
Devonport,  and  the  next  column  is  for  those  contracted 
elsewhere.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  is  possible 
so  to  distinguish  cases  of  disease,  whether  they  are 
contracted  in  the  district  or  not  ? — I  think  it  is  very 
seldom  that  a  man  could  say  where  he  had  contracted 
the  disease.  Supposing  a  man  to  have  lived  in  Liver- 
pool, and  to  have  removed  to  Devonport,  I  do  not 
think  he  could  say  of  disease,  showing  itself  within  a 
month  of  the  time  he  came  into  Devonport,  whether 
he  contracted  it  in  Devonport  or  in  Liverpool. 

3495.  You  would  therefore  look  with  suspicion  on 
those  returns  ? — I  think  the  return  is  incapable  of 
being  accurately  compiled. 

3496.  Then  with  regard  to  the  next  column,  primary 
sores  and  gonorrhoea  form  one  heading,  and  then  other 
venere.al  diseases  are  put  down  as  a  separate  heading  ; 
I  should  like  to  know  from  you  whether  there  may 
not  be  some  difficulty  about  the  primary  sore  ? — I 
believe  the  system  followed  at  the  Government 
hospitals  is  to  call  all  venereal  sores  primary  sores. 
They  are  all  classed  as  syphilis. 

3497.  And  you  think  that  is  an  objectionable 
classification  ? — I  do  think  it  is  very  objectionable. 

3498.  It  does  not  give  an  accurate  account  of  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  disease,  is  that  your  ojiinion  ? 
—Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

3499.  Then  with  regard  to  the  other  venereal 
disease,  what  do  you  understand  by  that  column  ? — 
I  understand  by  "  other  venereal  disease "  venereal 
disease,  probably  of  a  secomlary  character,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  due  to  a  former  contraction 
of  the  disease. 

3500.  And  upon  that  I  think  you  have  already  said 
there  is  a  great  difference  among  medical  authorities  ? 


— There  are  some  diseases  which  one  man  would 
consider  venereal  disease,  and  another  would  not. 

3501.  Amongst  the  objections  to  the  system  of 
compulsory  hospitals,  do  you  think  there  is  any  effect 
produced  on  the  women  by  the  penal  character 
of  the  detention  in  hospitals  ;  would  it  render  them 
less  disposed  to  go  into  hospital,  do  you  think  ? — 
I  do  not  think  women  are  so  much  disposed  to  go  into 
hospitals  when  they  know  they  are  detained  there 
even  after  they  believe  themselves  cured,  as  they  .would 
be  if  they  could  leave  whenever  they  believed  them- 
selves to  be  cured. 

3502.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  that  would 
be  that  women  in  the  hospital  would  go  away  too 
soon,  and  so  carry  the  disease  with  them  ? — I  think 
some  of  them  might,  I  do  not  think  very  many  of  them 
would. 

3503.  How  did  you  find  it  in  your  experience  when 
you  were  surgeon  under  the  voluntary  system  ? — My 
experience  was  that  if  you  could  convince  a  woman 
she  had  contagious  disease  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  her ;  if  you  could  not  convince  her  that  she 
had  contagious  disease  there  was  a  difficulty  in  keeping 
her. 

3504.  And  what  steps  would  you  propose,  to  check 
women  going  away  before  they  were  cured  ? — If  there 
were  no  doubt  that  they  had  contagious  disease  I  would 
give  them  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  render  them 
liable  to  imprisonment  if  they  returned  to  prostitution, 
before  that  certificate  was  withdrawn. 

3505.  Do  you  think  in  the  majority  of  cases  you 
would  be  able  by  moral  suasion  to  keep  them  in  hospital 
by  telling  them  that  they  were  diseased  ? — I  think 
moral  suasion,  with  the  addition  of  this  precaution, 
that  a  woman  should  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  pros- 
titution, would  have  the  desired  effect  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

3506.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  the  present  system 
a  certain  class  of  women  who  are  diseased  cannot 
go  into  hospital  at  all  ?  —  Every  woman  who  goes 
into  hospital  under  the  present  system  must  be 
subjected  to  the  Acts. 

3507.  If  a  woman  engaged  in  clandestine  prostitu- 
tion be  diseased  she  could  not  come  into  hospital  at 
the  present  time  without  submission  ? — No,  not  with- 
out submission. 

3508.  What  means  of  cure  Avould  she  have  in 
Devonport  ? — Her  only  means  would  be  that  of  being 
treated  by  a  private  practitioner. 

3509.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  the 
voluntary  system  of  hospitals  would  be  to  widen  the 
area  from  which  patients  would  be  drawn  ? — I  think 
it  would  widen  it  very  much. 

3510.  And  to  that  extent  do  you  think  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  disease  amongst  the 
women  of  the  place? — Yes,  and  amongst  the  civil 
population. 

3511.  And  amongst  the  civil  population  as  well  ? — 
Yes. 

3512.  You  state  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the 
present  hospitals  more  cannot  be  treated  ? — There  is 
no  provision  in  the  town  of  Devonport  for  the  treat- 
ment of  men. 

3513.  Not  of  the  civil  population  ? — Not  of  the 
civil  population. 

3514.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that,  if  there  was  a 
voluntary  lock  hospital  with  provision  both  for  men 
and  women,  that  would  have  a  material  effect  on  the 
spread  of  disease  in  a  particular  locality  ? — I  think 
it  would  so  widen  the  basis  on  Avhich  you  were  to 
operate  that  although  there  might  be  some  drawbacks 
to  it,  yet  the  advantages  would  be  very  much  greater 
than  those  drawbacks. 

3515.  In  fact  you  would  have  a  wider  area,  and 
take  in  a  number  of  the  civil  population  which 
now  cannot  be  dealt  with  ? — Certainly. 

3516.  I  tiike  it  by  your  replies  that  you  do  not 
think  there  is  any  probability  of  stamping  out  the 
disease  by  the  present  system  ? — I  am  sure  there  is  not. 

3517.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  whether  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  check  the  disease  rather  by  the  exami- 
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nation  of  men  than  by  the  examination  of  women. 
What  is  your  idea  on  that  subject? — I  believe  you 
will  do  as  much  good  by  the  examination  of  men  as 
by  the  examination  of  women  taken  singly,  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  but  I  do  not  think  you  are  likely 
to  elFect  any  material  benefit  unless  you  examine 
both. 

3518.  It  is  the  fact  though,  is  it  not,  that  it  is  more 
easy  to  detect  syphilitic  disease  in  men  than  in  women  ? 
— I  think  so. 

3519.  Is  it  a  fact  also  that  the  examination  of  men 
is  very  much  more  simple  than  the  examination  of 
women  ? — Certainly. 

3520.  That  examination  would  be  conducted  by  a 
man  ? — Yes. 

3521.  There  is  an  idea  that  the  system  of  the  ex- 
amination of  women  is  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
affect  their  feelings  as  little  as  possible.  Can  you  say 
that  that  is  so  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  they 
are  examined  in  the  mode  adopted  by  men  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  an  unfavourable  impression  on  the 
women's  minds  ? — The  examination  cannot  be  con- 
ducted with  very  much  delicacy,  but  beyond  that  1  do 
not  know  that  it  produces  much  effect. 

3522.  At  all  events  all  that  would  be  avoided  if  the 
men  were  examined  and  not  the  women  ;  all  that  very 
objectionable  examination  which  takes  place  would 
not  occur  if  the  men  were  examined  by  a  man  and  not 
the  women  ? — Yes. 

3523.  Those  are  objections  which  may  be  alleged  to 
the  present  system  ? — I  think  there  is  less  objection  to 
a  man  being  examined  by  a  man  than  to  a  woman 
being  examined  by  a  man. 

i  3524.  And  if  it  were  practicable  to  bring  the  men 
suffering  from  disease  under  police  control,  I  suppose 
that  would  be  at  all  events  likely  to  check  disease 
as  the  present  system  ? — Certainly. 

3525.  But  without  some  addition  to  the  present 
restrictions  you  do  not  think  there  is  any  probability 
of  the  disease  being  materially  checked  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  is. 

3526.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  man  with  secondary  syphilis 
is  more  likely  to  communicate  disease  than  a  woman  ? 
— -I  think  a  man  having  secondary  syphilis  is  more 
likely  to  affect  a  woman  with  syphilis  than  a  woman 
having  secondary  syphilis  is  to  affect  a  man. 

3527.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  question  as 
to  the  advantages  of  the  present  system  in  point  of 
cost  ? — I  have. 

3528.  (Mr.  Applegarth.)  Do  you  propose  to  ex- 
clude all  cases  of  gonorrhoea  from  such  an  Act  as  you 
desire  to  see  substituted  for  those  in  existence  ? — Under 
the  voluntary  system  I  do  not  think  I  should  exclude 
all  cases. 

3529.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line  ? — If  a 
woman  having  undoubted  gonorrhoea  voluntarily  chose 
to  remain  in  hospital  I  would  allow  her  to  do  so. 

3530.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  were  600 
cases  discharged  within  the  first  ten  days  from  one  of 
the  hospitals.  I  would  ask,  do  not  you  think  that  it 
was  a  benefit,  physically  at  least,  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Devonport,  that  those  600  cases,  of  which  I  suppose 
some  would  be  contagious  disease,  were  taken  up  and 
treated  ? — I  believe  the  benefit  was  almost  nil. 

3531.  With  regard  to  the  improved  appearance  of 
the  girls,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  number  of 
reclaimed  girls  has  diminished.  Is  it  your  opinion 
that  prostitution  having  been  made  more  jjrofitable 
by  the  improved  condition  and  appearance  of  the 
girls  has  brought  that  about  "i- — I  think  that  accounts 
for  it  to  some  extent. 

3532.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  the 
weekly  income  of  the  girls  now  is  as  compared  with 
their  weeklyincome  at  the  date  of  the  application  of  these 
Acts  ? — I  have  no  means  of  knowing  it  whatever, 

3533.  One  of  the  inspectors,  I  think,  spoke  to 
"  lady  girls,"  a  class  of  girls  that  were  very  much 
superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  prostitutes.  I  pre- 
sume the  class  of  men  who  support  those  girls  would 
not  be,  to  any  appreciable  extent  at  least,  connected 
with  working  men  ? — No,  I  think  not. 


3534.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  girls  SEVENTH 
under  this  Act  were  more  liable  to  contract  disease  ?—  DAY. 
Yes  ;  more  liable  to  contract  it.   

3535.  Will  you  tell  us  how  it  is  to  be  explained  ^• 
that  girls  periodically  inspected  and  placed  under  oj&rsan, 
treatment  as   often  as  they  require  it  arc  affected   28  Jan.  1871. 

more  than  girls  who  are  left  to  private  practitioners  

or  who  neglect  themselves  as  they  please  ? — The 
comparison  is  drawn  between  the  women  under  the 

latter  years  of  the  Act  and  under  the  former  years, 
they  were  more  liable  to  contract  it  in  the  year  1 869 
and  did  contract  it  more  in  the  year  1869  than 
in  1868,  and  in  the  year  1868  than  in  1867,  and  it  can 
only  be  accounted  for,  I  think,  in  two  ways,  either  that 
there  must  have  been  more  disease  amongst  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  or  else  there  must  have  been  more  disease 
among  the  civil  population,  for  they  must  get  the 
disease  from  one  of  those  two  sources. 

3536.  I  understood  you  that  under  the  Act  you  pro- 
posed to  substitute  for  these  Acts  your  mode  of  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  disease  would  be  by  simply 
punishing  those  who  had  either  spread  the  disease  or 
run  the  risk  of  spreading  the  disease  ? — Yes,  knowing 
that  they  had  it. 

3537.  Do  not  you  consider  that  there  would  be  a 
large  margin  for  the  spread  of  disease  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  such  an  Act  as  that  ? — There  must  be  a  large 
margin  beyond  the  control  of  any  Act. 

3538.  Would  you  object  to  every  brothel  being 
registered,  and  to  the  girls  residing  there  being  regis- 
tered, and  every  one  who  frequented  those  places, 
either  soldiers,  sailors,  or  civilians  ? — I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  the  registration. 

3539.  That  being  the  case,  would  you  approve  of  and 
insist  ou  the  examination  of  men  as  well  as  women  ? — 
If  the  women  are  to  be  examined  I  should  insist  on 
the  men  being  examined  as  well. 

3540.  (Adm.  CoHinson.)  You  mentioned  that  a 
proof  of  discharge  is  given  when  a  woman  leaves  the 
hospital  to  the  police  ? — Yes,  to  the  police. 

3541.  That  is  simply  given  that  the  police  may 
know  that  she  has  probably  returned  to  her  former 
habits  ? — No,  it  is  given  to  the  police  in  every  in- 
stance whether  the  woman  has  returned  to  the  town, 
or  been  sent  to  a  reformatory. 

3542.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  reason  ? — That 
the  police  may  know  she  is  properly  discharged 
from  hospital. 

3543.  But  the  nolice  have  nothing  to  do  with  her 
discharge  from  hospital  ? — Nothing  whatever,  only  if 
a  woman  be  found  out  of  hospital  without  that  certi- 
ficate, she  is  liable  to  a  month's  imprisonment. 

3544.  It  is  in  order  that  the  police  may  efficiently 
do  their  duty  ? — That  the  police  may  know  when  a 
woman  is  discharged,  in  order  that  they  may  not  have 
to  apprehend  her  as  having  left  the  hospital  without 
her  discharge. 

3545.  Then  it  was  to  prevent  her  surreptitiously 
getting  out  of  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

3546.  You  stated  that  a  woman  can  be  discharged 
the  day  after  she  arrives  under  your  charge  and  care 
at  the  hospital  ? — She  could  be  while  I  was  at  the 
hospital. 

3547.  Now  there  is  a  10  days'  clause,  is  not  there  ? 
— There  is  a  10  days'  clause  now  which  provides  that 
she  cannot  be  so  discharged  without  the  sanction  of 
the  visiting  surgeon  who  sends  her  in. 

3548.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  that 
10  days'  clause  ? — I  do  not  think  it  a  right  pro- 
vision. 

3549.  Yon  would  rather  that  the  surgeon  who  has 
the  treatment  of  the  woman  should  have  the  power  to 
discharge  her  ? — I  think  the  surgeon  or  chief  medical 
officer  under  the  Act  should  have  power  to  discharge 
a  woman  at  any  time  if  he  is  not  satisfied  that  she 
has  contagious  disease. 

3550.  You  have  spoken  of  162  cases  which  were 
brought  under  the  voluntary  system  in  16  months  ? — 
162  cases  of  syphilis. 

3551.  That  includes  gonorrhoea  ?— -No. 
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DAY. 

were  312  cases  under  treatment  altogether. 

  3553.  Under  the  voluntary  system  ? — Under  the 

^J^f  ^"        voluntary  system. 

vyoijersmn.         ^^^^^  ^^^^^  during  that  period 

28  Jan.  1871.    which  were  not  cured? — There  were  13  of  primaiy 

 sy]}hilis,  7  had  primary  syphihs  and  gonorrhoea,  and 

28  cases  of  secondary  sy|ihilis. 

3555.  It  is  more  than  33  ?— Yes,  48. 

3556.  Because  we  have  evidence  that  people  were 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  going  out  when  a  ship  of 
the  line,  or  a  regiment,  came  in  ? — The  total  says  48 
syphilis  cases  and  20  cases  of  gonorrhoea. 

3557.  Then  that  makes  68  instead  of  33  ? — Sixty- 
eight  cases  altogether. 

3558.  Left  uncured  ? — Left  uncured. 

3559.  Do  you  think  the  police  are  sometimes  mis- 
taken with  respect  to  a  common  prostitute  ? — I  think 
they  are. 

3560.  And  has  any  particular  case  ever  occurred  to 
you  ;  can  you  produce  an  instance  by  name  ? — Yes, 
Harriet  Hicks,  whose  case  I  referred  to  yesterday. 

3561.  (Mr.  Holmes.)  Is  that  the  only  case  you  are 
acquainted  with  ? — I  could  name  another  case ;  one 
inquired  into  by  some  gentlemen  at  Plymouth  during 
the  last  year,  that  of  Maria  Bennett. 

3562.  Have  you  read  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Bulteel,  a 
surgeon  ? — I  have. 

3563.  Is  that  the  same  case  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Bul- 
teel in  his  pamphlet  ? — It  is  the  case  mentioned  there 
at  page  77. 

3564.  (Admiral  Collinson).  I  think  you  have  stated 
that  one  of  your  objections  to  the  Acts  is  that  there  is 
no  accommodation  now  for  diseased  women  or  men  in 
Plymouth  ? — For  diseased  men  not  belonging  to  the 
service  there  is  not.  There  is  a  Lock  hospital  for 
women.  The  hospital  under  this  Act  is  for  Plymouth 
and  Devonport. 

3565.  I  think  you  stated  unless  a  common  prostitute 
a  woman  could  not  be  admitted  ? — Unless  a  woman  is 
subjected  to  the  Act  she  is  not  admitted  to  the  Lock 
hospital. 

3566.  Therefore  there  is  no  accommodation  for 
syphilis  in  Plymouth  at  the  present  moment  except  for 
common  prostitutes  ? — Except  for  common  prostitutes. 

3567.  You  maintain  that  ? — Yes.  I  should  say, 
when  speaking  of  syjihilis  in  the  general  hospitals, 
that  some  cases  of  secondary  syphilitic  disease  are 
treated,  but  if  a  woman  should  come  and  present 
herself  at  either  of  the  general  hospitals  with  primary 
venereal  disease,  syphilis,  or  gonorrhoea,  she  would  not 
be  treated,  except  in  cases  here  and  thei'e  where  a 
virtuous  woman  has  been  alFected  by  her  husband. 

3568.  You  expressed  very  great  doubt  with  respect 
to  the  statement  given  here  that  the  number  of  children 
of  ages  from  15  to  16  had  diminished,  and  you  have 
come  to  that  conclusion  from  the  returns  in  the  hos- 
pital ? — Yes. 

3569.  Have  you  any  other  reason  to  give  the  Com- 
mission to  enforce  that  opinion  ? — I  have  not.  I  form 
my  opinion  on  these  grounds,  that  if  thei-e  were  200 
girls  under  16  years  of  age  practising  prostitution  in 
Plymouth  in  1865,  certainly  we  should  have  had  a 
larger  proportion  of  them  sent  to  hospital  with  disease. 

3570.  We  have  had  very  positive  information  hei*e. 
I  think  it  has  gone  the  length  that  the  names  have 
been  taken  down  of  that  number.  Now  that  evidence 
was  so  strong  in  its  character  that  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  you  could  invalidate  it  by  more  than 
what  has  transpired  at  the  hospital  ? — I  cannot  ;  but  I 
think  you  may  get  other  witnesses  who  can. 

3571.  Venereal  disease  amongst  the  women  has  in- 
creased?— It  has;  they  are  affected  more  frequently 
now  than  formerly. 

3572.  With  respect  to  that  increase,  I  should  wish 
to  know  whether  you  speak  of  the  cases  or  of  the 
virulence  ? — I  speak  of  the  number  of  cases. 

3573.  During  the  voluntary  system  was  the  period 
of  the  woman's  detention  in  hospital  longer  or  shorter 
than  it  is  under  these  Acts  ?— I  think  decid.edly 
longer.         -Orj. — i  laejctiSiiixiu^  aoi>ijiojA  iJi-i x  ti^d  i 


3574.  Then  have  you  taken  that  into  considera- 
tion ? — I  account  for  it  in  this  way,  that  under  the 
voluntary  system  more  than  half  the  cases  treated 
were  syphilis,  and  it  would  require  a  longer  time  for 
their  cure.  Under  these  Acts  the  majority  of  cases 
have  been  of  gonorrhoea,  and  required  a  shorter  time. 

3575.  You  said  something  with  respect  to  the 
women  going  home  and  curing  themselves ;  do  you 
think  that  is  desirable  with  such  a  disease  ? — I  think 
if  a  woman  will  go  home  and  get  cured  of  it  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  country  should  pay  for  her  cure  if  she 
be  in  a  position  to  pay  for  it  herself. 

3576.  (Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.)  You  gave  a  sort  of 
sketch  yesterday  of  a  hospital  you  would  like  to  see  ? 
—Yes. 

3577.  In  such  a  hospital  as  that  you  would  have 
examinations  of  women,  would  not  you  ? — Yes,  of 
those  who  Avere  detained  there. 

3578.  Would  you  have  them  conducted  in  a  different 
way  from  the  way  they  are  conducted  at  your  hospital 
now  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

3579.  Then  any  moral  objection  you  might  have  to 
it  is  simply  that  it  is  of  a  penal  character  ;  it  is  not  the 
character  of  the  examination  itself  which  injuriously 
affects  the  women,  it  is  only  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  accompanied  with  penal  punishment  ? — I  think  it 
arises  from  their  being  detained  in  hospital  when  they 
believe  themselves  not  to  be  diseased  ;  it  gives  rise  to 
a  state  of  mind  which  renders  them  less  amenable  to 
religious  influences. 

3580.  But  not  the  examination  itself  ? — Well,  it  is 
a  very  difficult  point  to  speak  about,  the  effect  of 
the  examination  on  the  mind  of  a  woman. 

3581.  But  still  your  feeling  is  not  so  strongly 
against  it  that  you  would  not  introduce  it  into  such  a 
hospital  as  you  sj^eak  of  ? — No,  a  hospital  would  be 
useless  without  it. 

3582.  You  did  mention  some  penal  clauses  which 
you  would  introduce  into  the  Act ;  you  would  not 
have  it  \vithout  penal  clauses  ? — No,  but  I  made  this 
distinction,  that  I  Avould  make  it  penal  in  case  a 
woman  knowing  she  had  disease  ran  the  risk  of  com- 
municating it  to  another  person. 

3583.  And  how  are  you  to  ascertain  that  ?  Hoav 
would  you  bring  her  under  your  Act  ? — In  case  she 
was  in  hospital  and  left  it  uncm-ed,  I  would  give  her 
a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  then  she  must  know 
that  she  has  it. 

3584.  Give  her  a  certificate  that  she  is  diseased  ? — 
I  would  give  her  a  certificate  that  she  is  diseased,  and 
then  if  she  went  on  the  town  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution  I  would  render  her  liable  to  imj^rison- 
ment. 

3585.  How  do  you  think  that  same  plan  could  be 
applied  to  men,  as  you  would  apply  it  equally  ? — If 
information  were  laid  before  the  magistrate  sufficient 
to  warrant  him  to  order  a  man  to  be  examined,  and 
he  did  order  that  man  to  be  examined,  I  would  give 
him  a  certificate  that  he  had  contagious  venereal 
disease,  and  if  he  then  consorted  with  women,  I  would 
render  him  liable  to  imprisonment. 

3586.  You  said  that  you  should  depend  a  good  deal 
on  the  information  the  man  gave  against  the  woman, 
or  which  the  woman  gave  against  the  man  ? — No  ;  I 
said  I  should  require  evidence  to  be  put  before  the 
magistrate  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  that  it  was  advisable 
that  such  a  person  should  be  examined  medically. 

3587.  But  was  not  one  part  of  the  evidence  you 
thought  should  be  submitted  to  the  magistrate,  the 
evidence  of  the  man  or  woman  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
evidence  should  be  submitted,  but  it  would  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrate  as  to  what  amount  of  con- 
fidence he  should  place  in  that  evidence, 

3588.  (Mr.  Holmes.)  It  has  been  given  in  evidence 
that  the  police  do  not  regard  women  as  prostitutes 
unless  they  are  found  to  frequent  brothels,  and  that 
girls  frequenting  the  resorts  of  prostitutes  are  warned 
by  the  police  of  the  kind  of  [)lace  and  the  character  of 
those  present.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you 
have  any  personal  knowledge  that  the  police  deal  with 
these  girls  so  fi-equenting  brothels  as  prostitutes,  and 
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so  order  them  for  examination? — I  believe  that  the 
poUce  cannot  always  have  acted  on  the  principle  of 
"  warning  "  such  girls. 

3589.  But  you  form  that  belief  moi-e  upon  general 
ideas  than  any  facts  you  can  give  us  ? — In  the  case  of 
Harriet  Hicks,  for  instance,  she  had  lived  with  one 
man  for  six  years  ;  the  police  could  not  have  got  such 
information  in  her  case  as  would  justify  them  in  put- 
ting her  on  the  register.  In  the  case  I  referred  to 
which  is  reported  in  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Bulteel,  it 
took  three  gentlemen  nearly  12  hours  to  decide  whether 
a  woman  was  really  a  virtuous  woman  or  a  prostitute, 
and  yet  the  police  decided  it  in  a  very  short  time, 

3590.  That  is  the  case  of  Maria  Bennett  ? — Bennett's 
case. 

3591.  In  fact  those  two  cases.  You  think  cases  not 
under  your  own  knowledge  are  more  frequent? — I 
think  so. 

3592.  This  Act  has  been  keenly  discussed  in  Devon- 
port  ? — ^Yes. 

3593.  And  in  all  probability  such  cases  would  have 
been  made  public  ?— Since  they  have  been  so  keenly 
discussed  in  Devonport  I  think  the  police  have  been 
very  much  more  careful. 

3594.  Still  we  may  take  it  so  far  as  you  know  those 
are  the  only  two  cases  which  have  come  into  public 
notice  ? — ^They  are  cases  occurring  to  my  mind  now. 

3595.  And  in  both  cases  you  think  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  woman  was  a  prostitute  or  otherwise  ? — 
In  the  one  case,  no  doubt  of  it,  she  was  living  with 
one  man,  and  in  the  other  case  I  say  there  was  very 
grave  doubt  whether  she  had  ever  committed  an  act 
of  prostitution. 

3596.  You  stated  that  the  examination  hardens  the 
woman,  I  think  ;  do  you  think  a  surgical  examination 
such  as  is  frequently  made  of  a  modest  person  suffer- 
ing under  uterine  disease  has  any  such  tendency  ? — I 
think  such  examinations  in  modest  persons  have  not. 

3597.  But  do  you  think  in  immodest  persons  they 
have  a  more  prejudicial  effect  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 
My  answer  to  the  question  was  just  as  you  put  it,  it 
hardens  them.  I  can  see  no  difference  arising  from  the 
examinations  themselves,  but  under  these  Acts  they  are 
enforced  upon  persons  who  are  not  suffering  from 
disease. 

3598.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  women  ad- 
mitted into  hospital  is  from  18  to  171  per  cent,  per 
annum  of  the  number  of  prostitutes  ? — Of  the  number 
of  prostitutes  said  by  the  police  to  be  in  the  district. 

3599.  But  is  not  that  apparent  increase  in  the 
disease  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  beds.  I 
mean  when  the  Act  was  first  introduced,  we  were  told, 
the  hospital  had  not  the  number  of  beds  requisite  to 
accommodate  all  the  diseased  prostitutes  ;  would  not 
that  be  one  of  the  reasons  ? — That  might  account  for 
it  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  earlier  year  1866,  but  that 
would  not  account  for  the  differences  in  the  years  1 867, 
1868,  and  1869. 

3600.  Then  the  number  of  occupied  beds  in  the 
Lock  hospital  (which  corresponds  with  the  number  of 
diseased  prostitutes  admitted)  has  been  increased  of  late 
years  ? — No,  the  number  of  beds  occupied  in  the  hos- 
pital has  been  decreasing.  I  think  for  the  last  12 
months  there  has  been  a  large  decrease  in  the  number 
occupied,  but  then  the  women  have  been  detained  a 
much  shorter  time.  Because  there  has  been  a  smaller 
number  of  beds  occupied  on  an  average,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  a  smaller  number  should  have 
been  admitted,  because  each  woman  may  have  been 
kept  a  shorter  time. 

3601.  The  absolute  number  of  women  is  taken,  I  think, 
each  year  ? — The  absolute  number  of  women  is  taken. 

3602.  Is  that  increasing  or  decreasing  ?  —  It  is 
increasing.  I  find  in  the  year  1867  there  were  292 
separate  women  admitted. 

8603.  Are  you  now  speaking,  throughout,  of  years 
in  which  you  had  unlimited  facilities,  as  many  beds 
as  you  could  accommodate  ? — Well,  I  cannot  say  posi- 
tively during  perhaps  the  year  1867,  but  in  the  year 
1868  the  accommodation,  I  think,  was  amply  sufficient. 

3604.  Was  it  unlimited  ?— I  think  it  was  sufficient. 


I  do  not  say  unlimited,  but  I  think  the  beds  were  very  SEVENTH 
seldom  indeed  quite  full.  DAY. 

3605.  Would  you  kindly  read  the  numbers  for  those   

years  ? — In  1867  there  were  292  women  admitted  to  ^• 
hospital.    The  number  of  admissions  was  351,  there-  Wolferstan. 
fore  each  woman  was  admitted  1 '2  times  in  the  year.    28  Jan  1871 
In  the  year  1868  there  were  807  women  admitted,  the     ______  ' 

number  of  admissions  was  1,395,  and  therefore  each 

woman  was  admitted  1-7  times.  In  1869  there  were 
644  women  admitted,  and  the  number  of  admissions 
was  1,406,  therefore  each  woman  was  admitted  2*1  times. 

3606.  You  have  not  the  numbers  in  1870  ? — No. 

3607.  {Sir  W.  James.)  Was  not  the  number  of 
admissions  greater  in  that  year  than  the  number  of 
prostitutes  ? — In  the  year  1869  the  registered  number 
of  prostitutes  was  said  to  be  820,  I  think,  and  the 
number  of  admissions  were  1,406,  so  that  each  woman 
was  admitted  nearly  twice. 

3608.  {Mr.  Holmes.)  You  are  speaking  now  of  the 
number  of  times,  as  it  were,  a  year  that  each  woman 
is  admitted  ? — Yes. 

3609.  But  I  thought  at  first  you  referred  to  the 
per-centage  of  women  who  were  found  to  be  diseased 
during  the  year  ? — No. 

3610.  You  said,  I  think,  that  the  decrease  of  syphilis 
among  women  is  due  partly  to  the  establishment  of 
Lock  hospitals  in  seaport  towns  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

3611.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  Lock  hospitals 
which  have  been  established? — To  the  establishment 
at  Plymouth,  for  instance. 

3612.  But  there  is  no  hospital  at  Plymouth,  except 
the  naval  hospital  ?  —  The  Lock  hospital.  I  think 
the  advocates  of  the  Acts  may  fairly  claim  that  they 
have  produced  a  diminution. 

3613.  You  mean  the  hospitals  which  have  been 
established  vinder  this  Act  ? — Yes. 

3614.  I  think  you  said  that  a  medical  man  could 
not  tell  whether  a  woman  is  liable  or  not  to  communi- 
cate contagious  disease  ? — In  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances he  cannot. 

3615.  A  really  large  number?  —  Yes,  I  think  a 
really  large  number. 

3616.  A  large  per-centage  of  cases  ? — A  large  per- 
centage of  cases. 

3617.  What  class  of  cases  do  you  refer  to  ? — To 
uterine  discharge,  and  cases  of  constitutional  syphilis. 

3618.  But   cannot  you  tell  when  a  woman  has 
secondary  syphilis  ? — Not  always. 

36 1 9.  Do  you  think  that  class  of  cases  is  large  ? 
— I  think  so. 

3620.  Persons  suffering  from  constitutional  syphilis, 
in  the  secondary  form,  but  with  no  symptom  of  it  except 
a  vaginal  discharge  ? — A  uterine  discharge,  I  will 
not  say  that  that  is  a  symptom  of  constitutional  syphilis, 
it  may  arise  in  another  way. 

3621.  You  really  think  that  is  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  of  infecting  diseases  ? — Yes,  of  disease.  I 
can  illustrate  it  by  cases  that  have  been  sent  into 
hospital  over  and  over  again  and  discharged  as  free 
from  disease,  and  yet  they  came  back  again  with  a 
recurrence  of  the  same  diseases.  They  are  cases  in 
which,  when  discharged  from  the  hospital,  the  medical 
officer  must  have  been  unable  to  say  whether  they  had 
contagious  disease  or  not ;  his  belief  was  that  they  had 
not,  and  upon  that  belief  he  discharged  the  women, 
and  some  months  afterwards  they  came  back  again 
loithout  being  re-infected  and  with  disease  which  the 
visiting  surgeon  considered  contagious. 

3622.  Do  you  differ  then  from  the  visiting  surgeon, 
and  think  in  that  case  the  disease  is  not  contagious  ? — 
Not  in  all  cases. 

3623.  Then  I  apprehend  he  must  have  detected  the 
cases  of  contagious  disease  instead  of  passing  them 
over  ? — I  think  he  may  in  some  cases,  but  do  not  think 
he  can  in  all. 

3624.  You  think  that  a  large  number  of  cases  were 
sent  into  hospital  by  the  visiting  surgeon  without, 
contagious  disease  ?^ — I  do. 

3625.  You  were  house  surgeon  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

3626.  And  of  course  you  reported  to  that  effect  to 
the  honorary  surgeons  of  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 
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SEVENTH       3627.  Did  theyagi-ee  or  diflfer  ?— They  agreed  with 
DAY.  me. 

  3628.  How  many  cases  did  you  say  were  discharged  ? 

Mr.  S.   During  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1866  there  were 

Wolferstan.  discharged  ;  I  cannot  say  in  all  those  cases 

28  Jan  1871     t^^a*  th^^e  was  no  disease  present  or  that  the  surgeons 

  ■   svt  the  hospital  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  disease 

present,  but  I  say  that  in  the  large  majority  of  those 
cases  they  were  of  that  opinion. 

3629.  That  there  was  no  disease  ? — That  there  was 
no  "  contagious  "  disease. 

3630.  In  609  cases  the  authorities  of  yoiu-  Lock 
hospital  differed  from  the  visiting  surgeon  ? — I  would 
not  say  in  all,  but  in  a  great  majority  of  them. 

3631.  And  you  believe  those  609  cases  were  rightly 
discharged  ? — I  do. 

3632.  Free  fi'om  contagious  disease  ? — As  free  from 
contagious  disease. 

3633.  And  yet  you  think  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
of  uterine  catarrh  contagious  disease  really  exists  ? — 
No,  what  I  believe  is  this,  that  if  a  woman  has  a 
uterine  catarrh  and  constitutional  syphilis  she  may 
have  a  contagious  disease. 

3634.  Yet  you  think  it  right  to  discharge  her  from 
hospital  as  not  having  any  ? — If  she  had  a  discharge 
and  constitutional  syphilis  I  should  not  discharge  her, 
but  if  she  had  a  uterine  discharge  without  constitu- 
tional syphilis  I  should  discharge  her. 

3635.  You  think  the  Act  tends  to  drive  women  into 
clandestine  prostitution  ? — I  do. 

3636.  You  are  in  practice,  I  think,  now  ? — Yes. 

3637.  And  of  course  have  made  inquiries  on  these 
subjects  ? — Yes. 

3638.  Have  you  discovered  any  large  number  of 
prostitutes,  who  come  to  practitioners  in  Plymouth, 
who  are  practising  clandestine  prostitution,  or  who 
are  not  under  the  Acts  ? — I  am  told  by  practitioners 
in  Plymouth  that  they  have  cases  amongst  prosti- 
tutes of  syphilis  at  this  present  time,  women  who 
are  not  under  the  Acts,  but  I  should  also  say  that  I 
believe  the  tendency  of  the  Acts  is  to  prevent  women 
so  practising  prostitution  from  going  to  a  practitioner 
at  all  for  fear  of  its  being  found  out. 

3639.  As  to  the  propagation  of  syphilis,  you  believe 
it  to  be  propagated,  generally  speaking,  either  from  a 
visible  sore,  which  would  be  always  detected,  or  from 
uterine  discharge  ? — Yes,  and  there  is  another  way  in 
which  it  is  often  communicated,  and  that  is  by  a  woman 
becoming  pregnant  by  a  man  who  has  constitutional 
syphilis. 

3640.  I  am  speaking  of  the  communication  of  the 
disease  from  a  woman  to  a  man,  it  must  be  either  by 
a  visible  sore  or  by  a  vaginal  discharge  ? — Or  a  uterine 
discharge. 

3641.  And  that  vaginal  or  uterine  discharge  will 
usually  be  accompanied  by  a  visible  secondary  symp- 
tom, will  it  not  ? — No,  not  always. 

3642.  But  usually  ? — No,  not  usually.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  women  who  have  uterine  discharge, 
but  without  any  signs  of  constitutional  syphilis  what- 
ever, and  in  such  cases  I  believe  the  fact  of  a  woman 
being  a  prostitute  has  been  taken  as  evidence  that  her 
disease  was  contagious. 

3643.  Then  you  think  that  the  communication  of 
syphilis  might  be  to  a  great  extent  checked  if  all  cases 
of  vaginal  discharge  were  secluded  and  kept  under 
treatment  ? — I  do  not  see  the  bearing  of  your  question. 

3644.  Do  you  believe  that  all  cases  of  sore  are 
secluded  by  the  visiting  surgeon  ? — ^Yes. 

3645.  But  he  does  not  seclude  all  cases  of  vaginal 
discharge  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  does  ;  I  think  while  I 
was  there  all  cases  of  vaginal  and  uterine  discharge 
which  were  sent  to  the  hospital. 

3646.  But  I  thought  you  sent  them  out  again  ? — 
They  were  sent  out  again  in  some  cases. 

3647.  Then,  if  that  had  not  been  done  would  not  all 
cases  of  syphilis  in  women  have  been  secluded  ? — No. 

3648.  What  cases  would  escape  ? — I  think  some 
cases  would  escape  in  which  a  woman  had  been 
apparently  cured  of  secondary  syphilis  and  shown  no 
evitleace  of  having  it,  and  yet  who  got  a  recuixence  of  it. 


3649.  Without  any  discharge  ? — Yes. 

3650.  And  you  believe  such  cases  have  occurred 
frequently  ? — I  think  so.  I  said  before  that  I  think  it  is 
impossible  to  say  when  you  have  cured  secondary 
syphilis,  and  so  you  have  to  act  on  the  presumption 
that  you  have  cured  the  woman  and  send  her  out,  and 
afterwards  you  find  by  her  coming  back  with  a  secondary 
affection  that  you  had  not  cured  hei*. 

3651.  Dr.  Row  was  one  of  the  four  honorary  surgeons 
at  the  period  you  held  the  post  of  house  surgeon  ? — Yes. 

3652.  Dr.  Row  answered  a  question  which  was  put 
to  him  in  this  manner  "  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the 
"  Act  has  had  an  effect  in  either  increasing  or  dimi- 
"  nishing  the  disease  ? — I  think  it  has  had  from  the 
"  first  a  material  influence  in  diminishing  the  disease." 
Do  you  agree  to  that  ? — I  do  not  as  far  as  prostitutes 
are  concerned.  I  think  the  Acts  have  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  disease  amongst  prostitutes. 

3653.  Your  experience  is  the  same  as  Dr.  Row's, 
you  were  colleagues  together  ? — My  experience  is  more 
extensive  probably.  Dr.  Row  hatl  one  case  in  four,  and 
all  the  cases  were  brought  under  my  observation. 

3654.  To  save  time  I  will  ask  you  a  few  more  ques- 
tions that  were  put  to  Dr.  Row,  and  whether  you 
agree  in  them.  A  question  is  this,  "  You  believe  the 
"  visiting  surgeon's  examination  is  successful  in  de- 
"  tecting  constitutional  syphilis."  Dr.  Row's  answer 
is,  "  Yes,  I  do."  Again  the  question  is,  "  Do  you 
"  think  he,  that  is  the  visiting  surgeon,  is  successful 
"  in  detecting  those  sores  which  would  produce  con- 
"  stitutional  syphilis  in  others."  He  says,  "  I  beheve 
"  so."  Again,  "  You  do  not  think  it  is  impossible  by 
"  examination  to  detect  when  a  woman  is  suffering  from 
"  constitutional  syishilis."  And  he  answers,  "  I  do 
"  not  think  it  is  at  all  difficult."  Do  you  agree  with 
Dr.  Row  in  these  particulars  ? — Certainly  not,  I  think 
it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  by  examination. 

3655.  And  you  think  the  visiting  surgeon  is  unsuc- 
cessful in  detecting  cases  of  constitutional  syphilis 
and  passes  them  over  ?  — I  think  there  are  cases  in 
which  women  have  constitutional  syphilis  which  you 
are  not  able  to  detect. 

3656.  Now  may  I  ask  why  you  differ  from  Dr. 
Row  in  those  particulars  ? — Because  as  I  said  we 
often  think  we  have  cured  a  woman  of  constitutional 
syphilis,  when  her  further  history  shows  us  that  we 
have  not  done  so. 

3657.  I  will  now  direct  your  attention  to  one  or  two 
questions  which  were  put  to  Dr.  Pickthorn.  The 
question  is  this  (Dr.  Pickthorn  is  the  examining  sur- 
geon or  visiting  surgeon)  :  "  Do  you  seclude  the  cases 
"  of  vaginal  catarrh  ?  "  He  says,  "  No,  we  seclude  no 
"  case  of  mucuous  discharge."  Then  he  is  asked, 
"  Do  you  think  no  case  of  disease  can  escape  except  by 
"  mistake  of  your  own  ?  "  and  he  says,  "  By  mistake." 
Again  the  question  is  put,  "  You  would  seclude  every 
"  sore  you  saw  when  you  thought  it  syphilitic  ?  "  and 
he  says  "  Yes."  Then  the  question  again  is,  "  You 
"  think  that  those  cases  that  escape  detention  are 
"  mainly  those  of  gonorrhcea  ?"  and  he  says,  "Mainly," 
Now  do  you  think,  considering  those  answers,  that 
Dr.  Picktliorn's  evidence  is  to  be  relied  on  ?  Do  you 
think  the  visiting  surgeon  does  detect  syphilis  in  most 
cases,  and  that  the  cases  of  contagious  diseases  which 
escape  detection  are  mainly  those  of  gonorrha3a  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think  the  cases  that  escape  detec- 
tion are,  for  the  most  part,  those  of  latent  constitutional 
syphilis. 

3658.  At  the  same  time  the  proportions  which  you 
quoted  of  syphilis  to  gonorrhoea  show,  I  think,  a 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  syphilis  ? — They  show 
a  diminution  when  compared  to  gonorrhoja,  but  not 
much  diminution,  if  any,  in  the  actual  amount  of 
syphilis.  There  are  as  many  cases  of  syphilis,  but 
there  are  many  more  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  and  the 
fact  is  the  relative  proportion  of  syphilis  to 
gonorrhoea  has  decreased.  There  is  a  table  I  quoted 
before  which  shows  that  under  the  voluntary  system 
there  were  162  cases  of  syphilis.  Under  the  first  Act 
there  were  196  cases.  For  the  first  six  months  under 
the  second  Act  there  were  54  cases  of  syphilis  j  for  the 
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second  six  months  there  were  60  cases  of  syphilis  ;  for 
the  third  six  months  there  were  86  cases  of  syphilis  ; 
for  the  fourth  there  were  193  cases  of  syphilis  ;  and 
the  fifth  term  there  were  148  cases  of  syphilis. 

3659.  Then  your  position  is  that  the  amount  of 
syphilitic  disease  is  the  same,  and  that  the  amount  of 
gonorrlioeal  disease  has  increased  ? — Yes,  as  shown  by 
this  table. 

3660.  Making  the  proportion  of  gonorrhoea  to  sy- 
philis more  ? — Yes,  making  the  proportion  of  syphilis 
to  gonorrlicea  less. 

3661.  With  respect  to  differences  of  opinion  which 
you  said  prevail  amongst  medical  men  as  to  constitu- 
tional syphilis,  are  those  differences  of  opinion  really 
more  than  those  which  prevail  among  medical  men  with 
respect  to  other  matters  ? — No,  probably  not  more. 

3662.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  greater  difficulty 
in  classifying  venereal  diseases  than  there  is  in  classi- 
fying some  other  classes  of  disease  ? — Yes,  I  think 
there  is. 

3663.  What  is  the  difficulty  ?— The  difficulty  is  in 
classifying  sores,  as  to  whether  they  are  really  primary 
syphilitic  that  would  be  followed  with  constitutional 
syphilis,  or  whether  they  are  sores  which  will  not  be 
followed  by  constitutional  syphilis.  There  is  a  very 
great  dift'erence  of  opinion  on  this  question, 

3664.  Then  you  agree  with  a  previous  witness  in 
saying  that  if  you  secluded  every  case  of  sore  you 
would  get  rid  of  that  difficulty  ? — Yes,  you  get  rid  of 
that  difficulty  in  classificjffion,  but  then  you  run  into 
another  difficulty ;  you  may  seclude  some  women  who 
have  sores  that  are  not  venereal ;  for  instance,  sup- 
posing a  woman  has  a  sore  in  the  neck  of  her  uterus, 
how  arc  you  to  say  whether  that  sore  is  venereal  or 
whether  it  is  the  result  of  causes  to  which  child-bearing 
women  are  subject. 

3665.  A  previous  witness  said  he  regarded  every 
sore  in  a  known  prostitute  as  being  likely  to  propagate 
disease.  Do  you  agree  to  that  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
he  ought  to  take  the  fact  that  a  woman  is  a  prostitute 
as  evidence  that  a  sore  she  has  is  contagious,  it  is  not 
scientific  evidence. 

3666.  You  think  it  is  practically  unsafe  ? — I  think 
it  is  practically  unsafe  ;  I  think  under  that  rule  a 
great  many  women  are  liable  to  be  detained  who  really 
have  not  a  contagious  venereal  disease. 

3667.  (Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  I  understand  from  your 
evidence  that  you  do  not  object  on  principle  to  legis- 
lation on  this  matter? — I  do  not  object  on  principle  to 
legislation  for  venereal  diseases.  I  do  object  to  legis- 
lation for  prostitution  unless  you  make  that  legislation 
penal. 

3668.  But  you  do  not  take  the  general  objection 
that  any  legislation  upon  this  subject  is  of  .\n  immoral 
tendency,  and  ought  not  to  be  supported  ? — I  think 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  prostitution  would  have 
an  immoral  tendency,  but  I  think  legislation  for  venereal 
diseases  probably  would  not. 

3669.  And  you  think  such  legislation  necessary  ? 
— I  cannot  say  that  I  think  it  necessary,  I  think  it  may 
do  good. 

3670.  But  you  sketched  out  what  you  would  wish 
to  see  done  ? — Yes. 

3671.  And  you  are  not  for  the  total  repeal  of  these 
Acts  ? — No,  I  am  not  for  their  total  repeal,  but  I  think 
they  require  very  extensive  modification,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  repeal  them 
and  frame  other  Acts. 

3672.  But  I  understand  an  agitation  is  on  foot  in 
the  country  for  the  total  repeal  of  these  Acts,  which 
I  suppose  to  mean  to  repeal  them  and  not  to  put 
anything  in  their  place.  You  are  not  in  favour  of 
such  a  total  repeal  ? — No. 

3673.  Your  objections  as  I  understood  were  of  two 
kinds,  you  objected  to  certain  points  in  these  Acts 
themselves,  and  you  also  objected  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Acts  had  been  worked  out  ? — I  did. 

3674.  You  spoke  of  the  police  acting,  as  I  understood, 
improperly  by  threatening  penal  consequences  if  a 
woman  refused  to  make  submission  ? — I  did. 

3675.  By  « threatening  pen^l  Qonsequences,"  do  you 
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mean  anything  beyond  explaining  to  women  what  are  SEVENTH 
the  penal  consequences  as  defined  and  ordered  under  the  DAY. 
Acts  ? — Yes  ;  they  threatened  with  penal  consequences  m~s 
the  refusal  to  sign  the  voluntary  submission.     Xhere  Wotfirstaii 
are  no  penal  consequences  of  such  refusal  in  the  Act.   

3676.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  the  police  invented    28  Jan.  1871. 

threats  out  of  their  own  heads  which  had  no  basis  in   

the  Acts  ?— Yes. 

3677.  Then  I  suppose  if  the  instances  of  such  conduct 
had  been  reported  against  the  police  it  would  have 
been  a  case  in  which  the  police  would  have  been 
punished  ? — I  cannot  say  that,  because  the  police  have 
instructions  that  they  are  so  to  threaten  a  woman, 

3678.  Can  you  quote  the  instructions  ? — Yes,  I 
quoted  them  yesterday.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  was  hung  up  in  the  board  room  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hospital,  and  the  second  one  says  "  Should 
"  any  woman  object  to  sign,"  that  is  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission, "  she  is  to  be  informed  of  the  penal  conse- 
"  quences  attending  such  refusal."  Now  there  are 
no  penal  consequences  attending  such  refusal. 

3679.  Then  the  instruction  has  no  meaning  whatever; 
if  there  are  no  penal  consequences,  and  the  police  are 
to  instruct  the  women  as  to  what  they  are,  all  they 
would  have  to  do  under  that  instruction  would  be  to 
say  there  are  no  penal  consequences  ? — Yes. 

3680.  Then  what  penal  consequences  do  you  know 
they  threatened  ? — The  threat  is  held  out  to  the  women 
that  "  unless  you  sign  this  voluntary  submission  you 
"  will  be  sent  to  prison." 

3681.  But  do  you  mean  that  a  policeman  acting 
under  the  instructions  of  his  superior  would  tell  a 
woman  that  she  should  be  sent  to  prison  if  he  had  no 
ground  in  law  to  support  him  ? — I  believe  it  has  been 
so  in  practice,  and  I  maintain  that  this  instruction  bears 
out  that  belief. 

3682.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  You  did  not  mean  just 
now  that  the  police  had  actually  invented  threats  ? — 
The  "  penal  consequences  "  were  an  invention,  because 
they  did  not  exist  in  reality. 

3683.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  police  invented 
threats  under  that  instruction  ? — I  do  not  mean  that 
the  police  invented  threats  under  that  instruction. 
The  instruction  itself  is  that  they  shall  threaten  "  penal 
"  consequences,"  when  there  are  no  penal  conse- 
quences. 

3684.  (Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  However,  the  threat  is 
a  complaint  of  the  past  and  not  of  the  present  ? — The 
"  penal  consequences  "  never  did  exist. 

3685.  That  paper  has  been  removed  ? — I  do  not 
know  ;  T  know  it  has  been  there. 

3686.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  paper  still 
remains  as  an  instruction  to  the  police  r — I  do  not. 

3687.  Then  I  understood  you  also  to  state  that 
women  were  in  the  habit  of  signing  their  submission 
without  understanding  its  import  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
they  have. 

3688.  Is  that  quite  consistent  with  the  fact  that 
they  should  be  threatened  with  penal  consequences  if 
they  did  not  sign  it  ? — Yes. 

3689.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  explaining  the 
penal  consequences  it  would  be  necessary  to  explain 
the  import,  but  you  think  that  is  not  the  case  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  was  done. 

3690.  And  women  have  often  stated  that  they  did 
not  know  what  they  were  signing  ? — Yes. 

3691.  Do  you  know  whether  care  is  taken  in  ob- 
taining these  submissions  that  the  women  are  sober  ? 
— I  do  not. 

3692.  Then  you  stated  that  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  who  was  a  common  prostitute  ? — In 
defining  it, 

3693.  And  that  the  police  differed  in  their  interpre- 
tation of  it.  Do  you  think  that  practically  the  police 
themselves  have  any  doubt  as  to  which  are  the  com- 
mon prostitutes  in  the  town.  I  mean  to  say,  supposing 
you  were  in  company  with  a  policeman  and  you  met 
a  woman,  do  you  think  that  the  policeman  would  be 
able  to  say  to  you  at  once  that  is  a  prostitute  "  or 
"  that  is  not "  .No,  I  do  not  think  he  would  be 
able  to  say  so, 
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SEVENTH        3694.  Although  they  make  it  their  business  to 
DAY.        ascertain  it  as  far  as  possible  ? — As  far  as  possible. 

  3695.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  also  clandestine 

\^ferftan     pi'ostitution  which  is  totally  unknown  to  the  police  ? — 

 '     I  think  so. 

28  Jan.  1871.       3696.  And  you  gi'ound  your  belief  of  the  existence 

 of  clandestine  prostitution  Uiainly  on  what  has  been 

told  you  by  private  patients  ? — Yes  ;  and  by  men  who 
consort  with  prostitutes. 

3697.  And  you  think  that  the  evidence  of  those 
persons  is  more  reliable  than  that  of  a  body  of  police- 
men who  are  sent  down  to  the  town  for  the  express 
purpose  of  examining  into  the  subject,  and  finding  out 
who  are  and  who  are  not  prostitutes  ? — I  do  not  think 
the  two  can  be  compared,  because  if  a  woman  be 
a  clandestine  prostitute  (and  I  only  call  them 
"  cJandestine  jn-ostitutes "  when  they  so  evade  the 
police)  the  police  can  know  nothing  about  her,  they 
can  get  no  information.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  known 
to  the  police  working  under  these  Acts  that  a  woman 
is  a  prostitute,  I  think  she  ceases  to  be  a  "  clan- 
destine prostitute." 

3698.  And  you  think  there  is  a  class  existing,  con- 
cerning whom  the  police  know  nothing  at  all  ? — Con- 
cerning whom  the  police  know  nothing  at  all. 

3699.  You  don't  think  that  practically  the  police 
make  many  mistakes.  When  you  were  asked  before, 
you  quoted  two  that  they  had  made,  therefore  you 
do  not  think  they  often  make  mistakes  concerning 
the  women  whom  they  charge  with  being  prostitutes  ? 
— I  think  the  police  vary  in  their  practice.  The 
term  "  common  prostitutes  "  is  not  defined  under  the 
Acts,  and  it  is  left  to  policemen  to  decide  whom  they 
shall  consider  common  prostitutes  and  whom  not. 
Now  I  believe  that  one  policeman  thinks  that  any 
woman  leading  an  immoral  life  is  a  common  prostitute, 
while  another  thinks  it  necessary  that  she  should  be 
going  with  more  than  one  man  at  a  time. 

3700.  But  does  it  amount  to  a  practical  gi-ievance  in 
places  where  these  Acts  are  put  in  force  to  modest 
people,  the  danger  of  being  taken  up  as  prostitutes  ? — 
Well,  T.  cannot  speak  positively  on  that  point. 

3701.  I  rather  speak  from  the  recollection  of  Cam- 
bridge experience.  You  may  be  aware  that  at  Cam- 
bridge there  is  a  system  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
these  Acts  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  prostitutes  are  under 
particular  surveillance ;  there  have  been  occasional 
complaints  that  modest  women  have  been  taken  up  by 
mistake,  and  I  believe  in  one  case  such  a  thing  did 
happen ;  but  I  Avas  always  told  by  the  respectable 
people  in  the  town  that  the  existence  of  lhat  kind  of 
University  police  was  a  very  great  blessing  to  the 
modest  women,  as  making  the  streets  far  more  passable 
for  them  in  the  evening.  Now,  do  you  think  that  the 
same  feeling  exists  in  Plymouth  and  Devonport  in  the 
modest  women  in  favour  of  these  Acts  ? — No  ;  as  far 
as  I  am  acquainted  with  those  who  have  considered  the 
subject  at  all,  they  are  all  of  them  adverse  to  the  Acts. 

3702.  The  modest  women  ? — Yes. 

3703.  In  the  case  of  Harriet  Hicks  and  Maria 
Bennett,  the  only  two  cases  that  have  been  cited,  I 
understand  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  Harriet  Hicks  was 
diseased,  and  that  in  the  case  of  Maria  Bennett  it 
took  twelve  hours'  investigation  to  prove  that  she  had 
been  improperly  brought  before  the  magistrates  ? — No ; 
the  three  gentlemen  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
had  not  been  improperly  brought  under  the  Acts. 

3704.  After  12  hours'  investigation?  —  After  12 
Lours'  investigation. 

3705.  Then  the  case  of  Maria  Bennett  is  not  a 
case  of  mistake';? — It  is  a  case  in  which  she  was  not  a 
common  prostitute. 

3706.  But  I  think  you  said  she  was  not  improperly 
brought  up  ? — These  gentlemen  determined  that  she 
was  ;  they  had  not  satisfied  themselves  that  she  was  a 
virtuous  woman,  but  they  had  not  satisfied  themselves 
that  she  would  come  under  the  definition  of  the  Acts  as 
a  "  common  prostitute." 

3707.  Those  three  gentlemen  were  magistrates  ? — 
No  ;  they  were  three  gentlemen  appointed  to  consider 


the  question,  and  who  undertook  to  hear  the  case  stated 
and  decide. 

3708.  And  they  decided  eventually  against  Maria 
Bennett  ? — They  did. 

3709.  Then  neither  of  those  is  what  one  may  call  a 
case  of  flagrant  mistake  ? — I  Avill  read  their  decision 
to  you — "  From  the  evidence  adduced  we  do  not  con- 
"  sider  an  abuse  of  the  Acts  has  been  proved.  At  the 
"  same  time,  having  regard  to  the  testimony  borne  by 
"  many  respectable  persons  to  the  good  conduct  of 
"  A.  B.,  both  before  and  since  her  treatment  under  the 
"  Acts,  and  to  other  circumstances,  we  have  arrived  at 
"  the  above  conclusion  not  without  hesitation,  and  as 
"  strictly  indicating  a  balance  of  opinion. 

3710.  You  stated  that  the  police  took  different 
views  of  prostitution,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  whole 
matter  is  under  the  direction  of  one  man,  the  inspector 
of  police  ? — When  I  said  "  the  police,"  it  was  with 
reference  to  the  police  in  different  stations ;  you  will 
find  by  the  evidence  of  Inspector  Smith  that  at 
Aldersliot  he  brought  servants  whom  he  had  reason  to 
believe  had  disease  under  the  Acts. 

3711.  You  think  the  practice  varies  at  difierent 
stations,  but  not  among  the  policemen  at  the  same 
station  ? — It  depends  always  on  the  one  policeman  at 
each  station. 

3712.  You  used  these  words  yesterday  (at  least  these 
are  the  Avords  I  took  down),  that  the  four  surgeons 
were  discharged  from  the  hgspital  with  which  you  were 
connected,  and  Avere  replj^ed  by  one  paid  man  ? — I 
did  not  use  the  word  discharged,  I  said  removed  from 
the  Lock  Avards. 

3713.  And  were  replaced  by  one  paid  man  ? — Yes. 

3714.  That  paid  man  I  suppose  Avas  a  duly  qualified 
surgeon  ? — Yes. 

3715.  There  is  no  emphasis  about  mau  in  one 
case  as  contrasted  Avith  surgeons  in  the  other  ? — No  ; 
it  merely  refers  to  the  removal  of  four  honorary 
surgeons  replaced  by  one  paid  surgeon. 

3716.  I  suppose  that  was  done  because  one  paid 
sui'geon  Avould  be  at  the  command  of  the  authorities 
more  than  the  four  honorary  surgeons  ? — It  was  done 
under  the  notion  I  believe  that  he  would  be  less 
independent. 

3717.  Were  you  one  of  those  surgeons  ? — No,  I  was 
not. 

3718.  With  regard  to  the  moral  effects  of  these  Acts 
in  the  reformation  of  prostitutes  you  stated  that  you 
believed  that  the  moral  benefits  were  grossly  exagge- 
rated ?— .Yes. 

8719.  Did  you  use  the  word  grossly  as  a  simple 
intensitive,  or  did  you  mean  to  imply  that  the  exagge- 
ration had  been  made  for  any  wrong  purpose  ? — I 
used  it  to  imply  that  I  believed  they  had  been  largely 
exaggerated. 

3720.  But  you  did  not  intend  to  imply  any  wrong 
purpose  in  the  exaggeration  ? — I  believe  that  they 
have  been  used  as  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Acts 
Avhen  probably  it  Avas  known  that  they  did  not  repre- 
sent Avhat  they  were  supposed  to  represent. 

3721.  But  that  is  the  use  that  has  been  made  of 
them  by  certain  parties  ? — Yes. 

3722.  With  regard  to  the  returns  themselve,  you 
think  they  give  a  too  favourable  view  of  the  moral 
benefits  of  the  Acts,  but  you  do  not  think  they  were 
intended  to  give  that  view  — I  think  they  have  been 
used  too  unfairly  Avith  that  A-iew  by  persons  who  well 
knew  they  Avould  not  bear  the  interpretation  which  an 
ordinary  person  reading  them  Avould  put  upon  them. 

3723.  You  base  that  statement  upon  these  statistics  ; 
out  of  1,356  prostitutes  it  was  stated  that  383  had  been 
returned  to  their  friends,  or  otherwise  reformed  ?— 
"  Reclaimed." 

3724.  And  you  stated  that  the  error  consisted  in 
counting  one  woman  over  several  times ;  you  gave  us 
three  instances,  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Parkes,  who  had 
been  returned  twice,  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Edwards 
who  had  been  returned  three  times,  and  a  girl  of  the 
name  of  Cousins  who  had  been  returned  three  times  ; 
and  you  stated  there  were  28  cases  of  Avomen  who 
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had  gone  back  more  than  once  to  their  old  courses  ? — 
Yes. 

3725.  Now  supposing  we  take  those  28  cases  and 
allow  them  three  times  each,  that  gives  you  84 ;  and 
suppose  you  subtract  that  from  383,  you  still  have  in 
I'ound  numbers  300  unimpeachable  cases  ? — No  ;  they 
are  not  unimpeachable  cases,  because  there  is  another 
reason  why  I  make  deductions,  that  the  women  sent  to 
their  homes  and  reformatories  have  again  come  back  to 
hospital,  and  it  is  known  they  have  again  gone  back  to 
prostitution. 

3726.  Besides  these  28  cases  ? — Besides  these  28 
cases. 

3727.  Then  have  you  investigated  how  many  of  the 
383  cases  you  consider  to  be  genuine  ? — I  put  in  a 
table  yesterday  showing  the  result,  it  was  Table  C, 
and  imder  the  voluntary  system  there  were  74  cases 
which  I  presume  may  have  been  reclaimed,  because  I 
know  nothing  to  the  contrary,  and  under  the  Acts  there 
are  186  similar  cases. 

3728.  186  you  allow  as  good  cases  ? — No  ;  I  do 
not  allow  them  as  good  cases,  I  know  nothing  further 
about  them. 

3729.  That  is  out  of  the  1,356  ?— 1,348. 

3730.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  of  the  ages 
of  these  three  women  who  returned  several  times, 
Parkes,  Edwards,  and  Cousins  ? — I  can  give  their  ages. 
Parkes  was  22  years  of  age,  she  was  reformed  the 
first  time,  Edwards  was  19,  and  Cousins  was  19. 

373 1 .  Then  they  were  all  comparatively  young ;  you 
would  call  those  young,  I  suppose  ? — They  were  under 
the  average  age,  1 9  is  rather  under  the  average  age. 
I  believe,  taking  all  the  women  who  have  come  into 
hospital,  their  average  age  would  be  between  22  and 
23. 

3732.  I  ask  the  question  because  I  want  to  know 
your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  these  Acts  in  the  re- 
formation of  young  prostitutes ;  one  can  quite  under- 
stand, and  everybody  knows,  that  the  refoi'mation  of  an 
old  prostitute  is  a  difficult  thing,  but  supposing  a 
young  girl  has  just  fallen,  and  is  then  caught  by  the 
police  and  brought  into  hospital,  do  you  or  do  you  not 
think  that  that  fact  is  favourable  to  her  reformation  ; 
1  mean  whether  the  working  of  these  Acts  Avould  or 
would  not  be  favom-able  to  the  reformation  of  young 
prostitutes  before  they  have  got  hardened  in  their 
course  ? — I  think  if  girls  were  brought  in  before  they 
had  really  become  "  common  prostitutes,"  you  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  reforming  them,  but  my  expe- 
rience amongst  them  is,  that  if  a  young  girl,  say  of 
16,  has  really  entered  on  a  life  of  prostitution,  you 
have  very  little  chance  of  reforming  her  at  all. 

3733.  And  do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  the  pro- 
stitutes being  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police  has 
any  deterrent  effect  with  regard  to  young  girls  taking 
to  that  course  of  life  ?  Have  they  any  dread  of  the 
police  ? — Yes ;  they  have. 

3734.  Then  you  think  that  the  Acts  have  a  deter- 
rent effect  ? — They  have  a  deterrent  effect  in  keeping 
women  from  becoming  "  common  prostitutes." 

3735.  I  observe  in  these  cases  of  which  we  have 
just  been  speaking,  that  women  who  went  back  several 
times,  that  they  have  all  been  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1864;  that  is  to  say,  before  the  action  of  the  second 
Act.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  make  any  difference 
with  regard  to  these  statistics  if  we  should  take  them 
later ;  do  you  think  the  last  Acts  have  had  any  better 
effect  in  that  respect  than  the  earlier  one  ? — No,  I 
think  not.  I  may  say  that  I  believe  some  of  these 
women  even  go  to  the  Reformatory  because  they  get 
away  from  the  operation  of  the  Acts  by  so  doing.  I 
met  two  women  the  other  day  in  a  reformatory  in 
Plymouth,  and  I  was  assured  by  the  matron  that  they 
would  not  stay  there  a  day  unless  she  held  the  threat 
over  them  that  directly  they  left  she  would  inform  the 
police. 

3736.  Then  in  that  case  the  Acts  have  a  deterrent 
effect  with  regard  to  prostitutes  ? — Yes,  I  think  to  a 
certain  extent  they  have  ;  they  prevent  women  be- 
coming common  prostitutes. 

3737.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  whole  policy  of  these 


Acts  should  be  abandoned,  and  voluntary  hospitals  SEVENTH 
should  be  established,  and  should  be  supported  partly  DAT. 
by  voluntary   contributions   and   partly   by  pubUc  ^^^~s 
grants?— Yes.  _  _  Wolforsian. 

3738.  Have  you  any  notion  that  it  would  be  pos-   

sible  to  obtain  voluntary  contributions  for   such  a   28  Jan.  1871. 

purpose  ? — I  think  in  some  of  the  large  towms  of  

England,  such  as  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  it  would  be 

possible  ;  but  1  know  that  in  smaller  places  there  is  a 
very  great  objection  to  subscribing  for  the  support  of 
hospitals  where  this  disease  is  treated  exclusively. 

3739.  There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  existing  in 
the  country,  which  has  manifested  itself  in  many 
ways,  with  regard  to  these  Acts.  Do  you  not  think 
that  the  same  feeling  would  prevent  the  establishment 
of  voluntary  hospitals  ? — I  think  it  would  prevent  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  which  should  be  supported 
entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 

3740.  Those  persons  who  object  to  the  working  of 
the  present  Acts  on  the  ground  of  morality,  would  they 
not  be  relieved  by  the  adoption  of  the  method  you 
propose  ? — 1  believe  a  large  number  of  people  who 
object  to  the  present  Act  on  moral  grounds,  would 
not  object  to  hospitals  established  on  the  voluntary 
system. 

3741.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  give  me  some 
reason  for  that  opinion.  - 1  want  to  know  the  distinc- 
tion on  moral  grounds  between  the  present  system 
and  the  system  which  you  would  substitute  for  it  ? — 
The  one  main  distinction  is  this,  that  there  is  a  belief, 
and  1  believe  it  is  well  founded,  too,  that  these  Acts 
were  meant  purely  and  simply  as  a  means  of  supplying 
soldiers  and  sailors  with  clean  women.  It  is  confined 
to  naval  stations,  and  stations  in  which  there  are 
large  garrisons  and  large  numbers  of  sailors  ;  I 
think  the  voluntary  system,  applied  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation, would  remove  the  objections  of  many  peojile. 

3742.  But  would  not  there  be  the  same  objection 
that  the  intention  of  these  hospitals  was  to  make  this 
kind  of  immorality  harmless  and  not  dangerous  ? — 
Yes ;  that  objection  would  still  hold  good,  if  you  had 
hospitals  in  which  women  were  treated  for  venereal 
disease. 

3743.  And  that  I  .understand  is  the  great  objection 
which  the  agitators  against  those  Acts  take  ? — I  am 
not  sure  of  that. 

3744.  However,  that  objection,  so  far  as  it  exists, 
would  not  be  obviated  by  your  propositions  ? — The 
main  objection  to  them  in  a  great  many  peoples' 
minds,  is  that  by  legislating  for  prostitution  without 
punishing  it  as  an  offence,  you  give  it  a  legal  recogni- 
tion, and  recognise  it  as  a  line  of  life  in  which  people 
have  a  pei'fect  right  to  get  a  living. 

3745.  Do  you  consider  it  is  necessary  that  both 
sexes  should  be  examined  ? — I  tLink  so. 

3746.  Do  you  apply  that  remark  to  the  civil 
population,  or  only  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
women  with  whom  they  consort  ? — I  think  if  you  can 
define  a  class  of  men  who  hold  the  same  position  as 
prostitutes  do,  you  ought  to  examine  them  too. 

3747.  "  Who  hold  the  sam.e  position  as  prostitutes 
do  ;"  will  you  kindly  teU  us  what  you  mean  by  that  ? 
Is  it  possible  to  put  the  male  sex  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  the  female  sex,  so  as  to  say  that  a  man 
does  occupy  the  same  position  which  a  prostitute  does, 
and  therefore  can  be  amenable  to  the  law  ? — I  think 
there  are  some  men  who  may,  I  do  not  think  you 
could  apply  it  to  all. 

3748.  And  you  would  require  some  information  ? — 
I  think  the  information  should  be  laid  before  a 
magistrate,  and  it  should  be  done  by  a  magistrate's 
order. 

3749.  And  you  think  such  information  would  be 
practically  possible?  —  I  think  it  would  in  a  great 
nimiber  of  cases. 

3750.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Do  you  think  it  likely 
that  civilians  would  be  over  ready  to  charge  women 
with  having  communicated  contagious  disease  to 
them  ? — I  think  that  a  great  number  of  civihans 
would. 
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3751.  Do  you  not  think,  with  reference  to  the 
great  difficulty  in  determining  when  the  disease  was 
contracted,  that  any  charge  of  the  sort  would  be  very 
little  likely  to  be  relied  on  either  on  the  part  of  the 
men  or  women  ?  — In  a  great  number  of  instances, 
as  I  have  said,  you  cannot  rely  on  it ;  but  I  think 
there  are  circumstances  under  which  it  might  be 
relied  on,  and  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrate  whether  he  would  or  not. 

3752.  Take  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  con- 
tracted disease  a  fortnight  ago,  and  who  in  this  week 
has  connection  with  a  man,  and  then  the  disease  has 
broken  out ;  might  not  she  fixncy  that  the  man  had 
given  her  the  disease  when  after  all  she  had  given  it 
to  him  ? — Yes. 

3753.  So  that  such  evidence  would  be  liable  to  be 
fallacious  ? — It  would  be  liable  to  great  fallacy. 

3754.  You  spoke  of  young  women  being  hardened 
by  the  process  of  examination  yesterday,  and  you 
mentioned  the  case  of  a  girl  of  14  years  of  age  who 
would  be  likely  to  be  hardened  by  this  examination 
to  which  she  would  be  subjected.  Do  you  think  that 
a  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  behaving  as  a  common 
prostitute  would  be  likely  to  be  much  hardened  by 
being  treated  by  a  medical  man  for  disease  ? — When  I 
used  the  word  hardened,  it  had  reference  to  women  iu 
this  way,  that  although  these  women  are  common 
prostitutes,  yet  they  are  not  altogether  devoid  of  a 
sense  of  delicacy,  and  if  you  subject  them  to  a  surgical 
examination  once  a  Aveek  or  once  a  fortnight  it  does 
tend  to  deprive  them  of  that  sense  of  delicacy. 

3755.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  tend  to  the 
opposite  effect  of  softening  them.  In  the  case  of 
young  persons  who  have  not  had  a  friend  before,  and 
who  for  the  first  time  have  been  treated  kindly  in 
a  hospital,  do  not  you  think  that  it  would  have  a 
tendency  rather  to  soften  than  to  harden  them  ? — 
My  experience  is  adverse  to  it ;  I  do  not  think  it  has 
such  a  tendency, 

3756.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  has  any  tendency 
to  harden  virtuous  women  who  are  necessarily  subject 
to  examination  from  their  ailments  ? — In  the  case  of 
a  virtuous  woman  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  for  hei', 
and  she  submits  to  it  as  an  alternative. 

3757.  And  you  think  the  necessity  is  less  in  the 
case  of  a  person  who  may  infect  30  men  in  the  course 
of  the  next  fortnight  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  necessity 
for  examination  is  less  if  there  be  just  grounds  for 
believing  that  a  woman  will  infect  30  men,  but  I  do 
think  so  if  you  have  no  ground  for  that  belief. 

3758.  Do  you  mean  that  if  a  prostitute  plies  her 
trade  for  three  weeks  in  Plymouth  she  might  not  well 
infect  30  men  ? — She  might  if  she  had  disease. 

3759.  Then  you  will  admit  the  necessity  of  ex- 
amination is  as  great  in  her  case  as  in  the  case  of  a 
modest  woman  ? — If  you  know  she  is  diseased  ;  but  if 
you  have  no  reason  to  suspect  her  of  having  disease, 
I  do  not  think  the  necessity  exists. 

3760.  But  you  would  not  apply  the  inspection  unless 
you  believed  she  was  diseased  ? — No.  But  when  you 
examine  periodically,  you  do  so  whether  you  suspect 
her  to  be  diseased  or  not ;  your  only  reason  is  that 
she  is  a  prostitute. 

3761.  {Sir  J.  Paki7if/ton.)  I  think  you  were  con- 
nected with  the  Albert  Hospital,  in  Plymouth,  for  five 
years,  to  the  end  of  December  1 869  ? — I  was. 

3762.  During  those  years  had  you  charge  of  the 
Lock  wards  ? — I  had  charge  of  the  Lock  wards  in  the 
absence  of  the  honorary  surgeons  of  the  hospital. 

3763.  You  were  house  surgeon  ? — I  was  house 
surgeon. 

3764.  That  is  to  say,  you  had  the  charge  of 
the  lock  wards  in  the  absence  of  the  four  honorary 
surgeons  to  whom  you  refeiTcd  in  a  I'ecent  answer  ? 
Yes. 

3765.  When  did  the  Albert  Hospital,  Devonport, 
become  a  certified  hospital? — On  the  1st  of  April 
1 865  ;  the  Act  was  first  put  iu  force  then  ;  I  cannot 
speak  positively  that  it  was  certified  on  that  day. 


3766.  But  your  answer  amounts  to  this,  that  it  has 
been  a  certified  hospital  from  the  year  1865  to  the 
present  time  ? — Yes. 

3767.  When  did  the  change  take  place  which  you 
have  mentioned  of  getting  rid  of  the  four  honorary 
surgeons  and  appointing  one  paid  surgeon  ? — In  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1869. 

3768.  You  had  been  acting,  if  I  understood  you 
rightly,  in  care  of  the  Lock  ward  of  that  hospital  for 
five  years  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1869? — Yes. 

3769.  Under  the  provisions  of  these  Acts  ? — Under 
the  provisions  of  these  Acts. 

3770.  When  the  change  was  made,  that  a  paid 
surgeon  was  substituted  for  the  honorary  ones,  when 
did  the  first  election  take  place  of  a  paid  surgeon  ? — I 
think  it  was  in  December  1869.  I  cannot  speak  to 
the  exact  datp, 

3771.  Were  you  a  candidate? — I  was. 

3772.  Did  you  succeed  ? — I  did  not. 

3773.  When  did  you  first  make  known  your  objec- 
tions to  these  Acts  ? — My  objections  had  been  well 
known  for  a  very  considerable  time  before  that 
period. 

3774.  Well  known  to  whom  ? — To  the  hospital 
authorities  and  to  the  police  authorities. 

3775.  In  Avhat  way  did  you  make  them  known  ? — 
Simply  in  conversation,  and  I  believe  I  failed  to  obtain 
the  appointment  there  on  account  of  my  well-known 
views  on  the  subject. 

3776.  You  have  stated  to  day  that  in  your  opinion 
one  reason  of  the  increase  of  the  disease  has  been,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  reduced  number  of  women,  those 
women  have  connexion  with  more  men  than  they 
formerly  had.  I  think  that  is  the  correct  statement 
of  what  you  said  ? — Yes  ;  they  cohabit  with  more 
men. 

3777.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  Avith  your  state- 
ment to  us  yesterday  that  the  number  of  women  has 
not  diminished  ? — Because  I  think  that  a  Avoman's  being 
recognized  as  a  prostitute  under  the  Acts  alloAvs  her  to 
frequent  the  streets  more  openly,  and  to  solicit  men 
more  openly,  and  therefore  she  is  brought  more 
frequently  under  the  notice  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

3778.  Do  you  think  that  explains  it.  The  reason 
you  gave  for  there  being  an  increase  of  disease  was 
the  reduced  number  of  women.  Can  you  reconcile 
that  with  your  statement  yesterday,  that  the  number 
of  Avomen  Avas  not  diminished  ? — Yes ;  because  I 
admit  the  number  of  Avomen  registered  imder  the  Acts, 
has  been  diminished,  but  my  reference  to  the  total 
number  of  women  did  not  concern  only  those  sub- 
mitting to  the  Acts.  I  think  there  are  as  many  pros- 
titutes in  the  town  noAv  as  there  were  formerly, 
although  I  admit  the  number  of  registered  prostitutes 
has  decreased, 

3779.  Would  the  fact  of  the  greater  number  of  men 
having  connection  Avith  the  same  Avomen  be  at  all 
affected  by  the  number  of  registered  prostitutes, — I 
think  so,  because  as  I  said  before,  in  a  jjrevious  answer, 
the  tendency  of  the  Acts  is  to  make  women  more 
careful  .about  their  conduct  in  the  streets.  It  is  a 
Avell-known  fact  amongst  these  prostitutes,  and  soldiers 
too,  that  if  a  woman  be  seen  walking  Avith  a  soldier  in 
the  toAvn  the  police  always  keep  watch  upon  and  look 
out  for  her, 

3780.  You  have  stated  this  morning  that  you  are 
not  in  favour  of  the  total  repeal  of  the  Acts  ? — I  am 
not  in  favour  of  the  total  abolition  of  legislation. 

3781.  But  the  answer  I  took  down  was,  you  were 
asked  whether  you  were  in  favour  of  the  total  repeal 
of  these  acts,  and  you  said  no  ? — When  I  ansAvered 
that  so,  I  think  I  explained  to  the  gentleman  who  was 
examining  me  that  I  thought  they  would  require  so 
much  alteration  that  it  Avould  be  better  to  repeal  these 
and  pass  otliers.  I  am  not  an  adA'ocate  for  the  total 
repeal  of  legislation  on  venereal  disease. 

3782.  Then  am  I  to  understand  when  you  said  no 
you  did  not  mean  no  ? — I  did  not  mean  no  in  the 
sense  in  which  you  seem  to  have  taken  it. 
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3783.  How  do  you  reconcile  even  that  limited 
statement  with  the  words  you  spoke  yesterday,  that 
the  Avhole  policy  of  these  Acts  should  he  abandoned  ? — 
Because  I  think  the  policy  of  these  Acts  might  he 
abandoned  without  perhaps  totally  repealing  tlie 
Acts.  They  may  be  subjected  to  such  modiiications 
that  the  policy  would  be  altered. 

3784.  (Mr.  Rylands.)  With  regard  to  the  public 
objection  on  moral  grounds  to  supporting  hospitals, 
would  you  not  construe  the  fact  that  the  present 
system  of  compulsory  hospitals  which  brings  into 
play  police  machinery,  forms  a  very  imjiortant  element 
in  considering  how  public  feeling  would  be  affected 
with  regard  to  voluntary  hospitals  for  curing  these 
diseases  ? — I  think  it  would. 

3785.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  hardening  effect  of 
examination,  a  question  was  asked  you  whether  you 
considered  the  examination  of  private  patients,  suffer- 
ing under  disease,  might  not  have  the  same  effect  as 
the  examination  under  this  Act  ;  but  do  not  you 
consider  that  a  very  material  difference  is  caused  by  the 
fact  tliat  under  this  Act  women  are  examined  at  stated 
intervals  whether  diseased  or  not  at  a  public  examina- 
tion house  ? — I  think  the  main  distinction  is  this,  that 
in  the  one  case  the  woman  is  examined  knowing  she 
is  diseased,  in  the  other  case  a  woman  is  examined  for 
State  purposes  whether  she  be  diseased  or  not. 

3786.  (Z)r.  Wilks.)  When  women  come  into  the 
hospitals,  you  say  they  may  have  contagious  disease 
which  is  not  visible,  whether  they  have  a  discharge  or 
not.  Mr.  Holmes  put  to  you  a  question,  and  I  did 
not  quite  understand  whether  you  said  the  woman 
may  have  secondary  symptoms  which  are  not  visible  ; 
does  that  woman  necessarily  have  a  discharge  or  not  ? 
— No  ;  not  necessarily. 

3787.  But  you  think  they  frequently  do  ? — I  think 
they  frequently  have  uterine  discharge. 

3788.  And  yet  at  the  same  time  you  think  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  separate  these  known  prostitutes 
who  had  discharges  ? — I  think  it  not  advisable  for 
various  reasons.  In  the  first  place  this  discharge  is 
very  difficult  to  cure,  you  may  detain  a  woman  for 
almost  any  length  of  time,  and  will  not  cure  her. 

3789.  Do  you  think  that  men  with  secondary- 
symptoms  can  propagate  disease  ? — I  think  they  do, 
by  women  becoming  pregnant  by  them,  the  child 
becomes  diseased,  and  the  mother  gets  it  from  the 
child. 

3790.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  is  as  likely  to 
propagate  disease  among  women,  as  a  woman  among 
men,  without  local  disease  ? — I  think  men  are  more 
likely  to  give  secondary  disease  to  wmen  than  women 
are  to  men,  on  that  account,  because  so  many  become 
pregnant. 

3791.  It  is  only  through  pregnancy  ? — It  is  mainly 
through  pregnancy,  I  believe,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  that  occurs  in  a  great  number  of  instances. 

3792.  You  say  you  are  unable  to  distinguish  con- 
tagious diseases  from  innocent  maladies  ? — Yes. 

3793.  Now  is  that  compatible  with  your  belief  or 
opinion  as  to  the  mitigation  or  increase  of  disease. 
I  do  not  know  on  what  ground  you  form  your  opinion 
that  you  cannot  distinguish  ? — I  form  that  opinion  from 
practical  experience  in  the  matter. 

3794.  You  are  unable  to  tell  when  a  woman  is  in 
the  hospital  and  has  a  discharge,  whether  she  has 
secondary  syphilis  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  she  is 
capable  of  propagating  disease  ? — Yes. 

3795.  And  if  ignorant  on  that  point  how  can  you 
tell  ? — You  cannot,  if  ignorant  on  that  point.  The 
tables  are  therefore  very  unreliable. 

3796.  But  you  have  expressed  an  opinion  so  ? — I 
have  expressed  an  opinion  on  these  tables,  but  the 
tables  themselves  are  very  unreliable. 

3797.  When  a  soldier  or  sailor  sells  his  physical 
powers  to  the  service  of  his  country,  do  you  think 
when  a  woman  solicits  him  who  is  liable  to  give  him 
disease  she  ought  to  be  arrested,  or  not? — I  think 


not,  unless  you  would  also  arrest  the  man  who  has  SEVENTH 
yielded  to  that  solicitation.  DAY. 

3798.  A  soldier  or  sailor  is  seen  to  be  solicited  by  m7~S 

a  Avell-known  prostitute,  and  probably  known  also  to  Wolferstan. 

be  diseased,  ought  she  to  be  arrested? — If  she  be   

known  to  be  diseased  by  all  means;  if  not,  I  should  28  Jan.  1871. 
say  not. 

3799.  Who  ought  to  take  charge  of  her  ? — I  think 
I  should  have  her  sent  to  a  public  lock  hospital. 

3800.  Supported  by  the  State  ? — Yes ;  or  partly 
supported  by  the  State. 

3801.  {3Ir.  Holmes.)  You  say  you  believe,  as  I 
understand,  that  a  woman  is  capable  of  propagating 
contagious  disease  who  has  constitutional  syphilis, 
although  there  is  no  visible  appearance  of  secondary 
syphilis  in  the  person,  and  although  she  has  no  dis- 
charge ? — No  ;  I  did  not  so  express  it. 

3802.  {Dr.  IVilks.)  That  is  why  I  put  my  ques- 
tion ? — I  say,  if  a  woman  has  constitutional  syphilis 
and  a  local  discharge,  I  think  she  may  communicate 
syphilis. 

3803.  {Sir  J.  Trelcmny.)  Your  words  were, 
"  uterine  discharge  and  constitutional  syphilis  "  ?  — 
Yes;  if  she  have  a  uterine  discharge  and  constitutional 
syphilis,  I  think  there  is  a  liability  of  her  communi- 
cating syphilis  to  a  man,  but  I  think  that  liability  is 
reduced  very  much  indeed,  if  she  have  not  a  uterine 
or  any  other  local  dischaige. 

3804.  {Br.  Wilks.)  If  I  had  understood  you  to 
say  that,  I  should  have  put  another  question,  whether 
you  would  include  all  those  cases  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Acts  ? — I  think  if  women  have  constitu- 
tional svphilis  and  a  local  discharge  they  ought  to  be 
treated. 

3805.  {Sir  W.  James.)  I  think  your  position  is 
simply  this,  that  you  would  base  your  legislation  not 
on  the  fact  of  a  woman  being  a  common  prostitute, 
but  on  the  fact  of  her  having  a  contagious  disease  ? — 
Exactly  so ;  it  was  so  in  the  Act  of  1864. 

3806.  {Chairman.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
during  the  time  you  were  at  the  Albert  Hospital  there 
were  609  cases  sent  in  by  the  visiting  surgeon,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  were  dismissed  as  free  from 
disease  ? — Yes. 

3807.  Were  these  cases  so  dismissed  immediately, 
or  after  the  detention  of  the  patient  to  ascertain 
whether  she  was  diseased  or  not  ? — I  think  in  all  cases  ' 
they  were  kept  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  satisfy  the 
medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  case  that  the  opinion 
he  had  first  formed  was  correct. 

3808.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  visiting- 
surgeon  exercised  an  unwise  discretion  in  sending  in 
all  those  cases  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  visiting 
surgeon  did  exercise  an  unwise  discretion  in  sending 
in  a  great  majority  of  them,  I  could  not  say  so  of  every 
one,  but  I  could  of  the  great  majority. 

3809.  If  you  had  been  in  his  place  would  you  have 
acted  otherwise  ? — I  should  not  have  sent  all  those 
cases  in, 

3810.  During  the  time  you  were  at  the  Albert 
Hospital  were  many  of  the  women  under  treatment 
sent  to  prison  ? — Yes  ;  a  considerable  number. 

381 1.  For  what  offence  ? — Principally  for  the  offences 
of  running  away  from  the  hospital  without  being  dis- 
charged therefrom,  and  making  disturbances  in  the 
wards  of  the  hospital. 

3812.  From  1866  to  the  end  of  1869  there  were  I 
think  as  many  as  45  women  so  dealt  with  ? — I  do  not 
know  the  exact  numbers. 

3813.  Did  the  women  ever  complain  of  harsh  treat- 
ment in  the  hospital  during  your  time  ? — I  do  not 
remember  an  instance  at  the  present  time, 

3814.  You  do  not  remember  any  case  ? — I  cannot 
charge  my  memory  and  say  positively  there  was  no 
case,  but  no  case  occurs  to  me  now. 

3815.  Then  if  there  was  any  case  it  was  of  very  rare 
occurence  ? — It  was  a  very  rare  thing. 
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 ■  3816.  (^Chairman.)  Are  you  surgeon  to  the Devon- 

L.  P.  Methan.   port  borough  prison  ? — I  am. 

  3817.  How  long  have  you  been  surgeon  there  ? — 

J8  Jan.  1871.    From  its  institution  in  1841. 

3818.  And  previously  to  that  you  were  in  practice  as 
a  private  practitioner  in  Stoke  ? — Yes ;  in  the  town  of 
Devonport. 

38 1 9.  When  did  you  commence  practising  ? — About 
1832  or  1833  in  Devonport. 

3820.  Have  you  resided  there  ever  since? — Yes; 
and  at  Stoke,  which  is  a  suburb. 

3821.  Have  you  also  acted  as  surgeon  to  the  Devon- 
port  workhouse  ? — I  have. 

3822.  How  long  ? — Four  years  at  the  workhouse. 
At  the  commencement  of  my  practise  ;  the  first  four 
yeai's  of  my  practise. 

3823.  While  you  were  surgeon  to  the  workhouse 
did  you  treat  any  syphilitic  cases  ? — Yes ;  we  had  a 
syphilitic  ward. 

3824.  How  many  did  that  ward  accommodate  ? — 
About  20,  crowded.  The  ward  contained  about  20, 
and  there  was  a  small  closet  attached  which  was  always 
full,  and  Ave  were  obliged  to  put  beds  on  the  floor. 

3825.  Were  those  cases  from  among  inmates  of  the 
Avorkhouse  ? — They  were  sent  in  either  by  myself  or 

•  the  other  parish  surgeons  on  account  of  the  disease. 

3826.  What  class  of  persons  were  those  patients  ? — 
Prostitutes,  Avomen  of  the  lowest  class. 

3827.  All  of  that  description  ? — I  think  the  Avhole 
of  them. 

3828.  Were  men  treated  for  this  disease  also  in 
the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  from  time  to  time;  when  they 
were  incapacitated  from  labour  and  sent  into  the  house 
they  were  treated. 

3829.  Had  you  in  your  private  practice  many 
patients  so  affected  ? — At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of 
my  private  practice  had  scarcely  commenced  ;  I  com- 
menced Avith  that.  In  dispensary  practice  also  I  had 
a  great  many,  and,  as  I  passed  on,  after  a  few  years;  I 
had  a  great  many  in  private  practice. 

3830.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  you  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  treating  this  disease  ? — Y^es  ; 
in  the  earlier  part  of  my  practice. 

3831.  When  you  first  became  acquainted  with  this 
disease  in  the  course  of  yonr  practice  was  it  very  viru- 
lent and  distinctive  in  its  character? — Very;  arising 
perhaps  piincipally  from  the  reason  that  these  Avomen 
were  not  sent  in  until  they  were  incapacitated  from 
following  their  profession,  and  until  they  were  A'ery  ill 
indeed  they  never  applied  for  medical  relief. 

3832.  In  the  course  of  your  experience  have  you 
observed  any  imjarovement  in  the  type  of  the  disease  ? 
Is  it  less  virulent  ? — My  experience  now  is  confined 
to  the  borough  prisons,  and  those  cases  we  have  had 
in  there  as  primary  cases, — seeing  them  as  primary 
cases^ — are  much  milder  than  they  were  ;  but  still  I 
have  had  cases  there  Avliich  being  neglected  have 
been  quite  as  virulent  as  at  first.  In  the  last  four 
or  five  years  I  have  had  a  case  of  a  merchant  seaman 
who  had  lost  the  whole  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  no  doubt  by  this  time  the  jawbone 
itself ;  a  man  who  had  contracted  the  disease  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  had  no  attendance  on  his 
passage  home. 

3833.  But  describing  the  general  character  of  the 
disease  at  present,  do  you  desire  to  state  that  it  is  of  a 
more  mitigated  character  than  20  years  ago  ? — Yes, 
the  little  I  see  of  it ;  certainly. 

3834.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — I  attribute 
it  in  my  own  present  limited  experience  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  very  few  civil  prisoners.  In  the  prison 
the  majority  are  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  are  subjected 
to  periodical  examinations,  and  in  fact  they  are  not 
sent  to  the  prison  if  they  have  the  disease.  It  shows 
itself  there,  and  thei'efore  it  is  attended  to  within 
24  hours  of  its  appearance. 

3835.  Then  is  it  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  prison 
to  have  the  men  put  under  examination  ? — ^No. 

3836.  You  only  treat  them  when  you  suppose  them 
to  be  diseased  ? — Only  when  they  complain,  but  they 


led  in,  and  examined  as  follows  : 

complain  very  quickly  to  obtain  exemption  from 
labour. 

3837.  Taking  you  back  to  many  years  ago,  to  your 
early  knowledge  of  Devonport,  what  was  the  state  of 
the  town  as  regards  brothels  and  prostitutes  ? — Fright- 
ful. In  the  streets  where  when  I  received  orders  I 
went  to  attend  them,  every  second  or  third  house  was 
a  public-house,  and  every  public-house  in  those  streets, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  was  a  brothel  where 
women  were  congregated,  not  only  bringing  soldiers 
there  and  sailors  to  the  house,  but  living  there, 
and  sometimes  I  would  find  two  or  three  in  a  bed 
diseased. 

3838.  And  Avhat  was  the  state  of  the  streets  at  that 
time  ? — They  would  be  found  standing  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets  ;  they  would  be  found  in  troops,  Avit-hout 
any  self  control,  rushing  about  and  exposing  them- 
selves in  every  way,  and  drunken  and  disorderly. 

3839.  Are  you  speaking  of  Devenport  and  Plymouth, 
both  ?  —  I  am  speaking  of  the  toAvn  of  Devonport 
alone. 

3840.  Then  contrasting  the  present  state  of  the 
toAvn  of  Devonport  with  its  former  state,  do  you  say 
there  is  a  marked  improvement  ? — Very  decided  in- 
deed. I  am  about  a  great  deal  and  can  speak  most 
decidedly. 

3841.  So  far  as  superficial  observation  goes,  is  there 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  public  Avomen  ? — I 
could  not  speak  to  that  from  my  OAvn  observation. 
Certainly  in  Avalking  the  streets  there  is  not  that  kind 
of  pushing  against  you,  that  personal  solicitation, 
which  always  occurred  even  to  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  persons  who  walked  the  streets  ;  there  is 
not  that  now  ;  there  is  more  order  and  decency  amongst 
them. 

3842.  But  ha\'e  you  any  opinion  as  to  prostitu- 
tion now  as  compared  Avith  the  period  at  Avhich  you 
first  knew  Devonport  ? — No ;  I  could  not  give  a  per- 
sonal opinion.  1  haA^e  a  private  opinion  that  it  has 
very  much  diminished.  I  think  the  number  of  brothels 
and,  I  believe,  the  number  of  diseased  prostitutes  has 
very  much  diminished,  because  in  those  days  we  never 
could  keep  them  under  treatment  suflficiently  long  for 
them  to  be  quite  cured ;  the  moment  they  could  i-emove 
themselves  from  treatment  they  did. 

3843.  — Then  do  you  think  the  disease  has  dimi- 
nished ? — Yes,  I  think  it  has. 

3844.  In  both  sexes  ? — I  think  in  both  sexes. 

3845.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  prostitutes 
fewer  now  than  25  years  ago  in  Devonport  ?  —  I 
cannot  speak  positively,  but  I  think  it  is  ;  and 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain,  there  is  one  thing 
which  has  very  much  tended  to  the  diminution 
of  those  glaring,  fiagrant  vices  that  we  had  in  the 
streets  25  or  30  years  ago.  Sailors  now  do  not  bring 
home  so  much  money  Avith  them,  they  leave  half-pay 
for  their  family,  or  they  send  it  home,  and  have  but 
little  to  spend,  and  therefore  there  are  not  those  glar- 
ing exhibitions  of  vice,  drunkenness,  and  immorality, 
that  Ave  used  to  have  in  those  days,  when  there  were 
coaches  full  of  men  and  these  prostitutes  driving  about 
in  ojjen  carriages  for  two  or  three  days  after  a  ship 
was  paid  off  until  the  money  was  spent.  I  am 
certain  that  we  have  not  the  number  of  prostitutes 
standing  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  exhibiting  them- 
selves, and  standing  half  naked  at  windows  and  shout- 
ing after  people  that  we  used  to  have.  I  myself  lived 
in  St.  Aubyn  Street,  in  one  of  the  largest  houses  in 
the  toAATi,  and  brought  up  my  children  there,  and  we 
could  not  live  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and  my  chil- 
dren were  kept  in  the  nursery  behind,  because  there 
was  Cherry  Garden  Street  close  by,  where  half  a  dozen 
of  these  brothels  were,  and  the  women  issued  from  this 
street  all  day  and  night  and  crowded  opposite  my 
house  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  although  the  most 
respectable  street  in  the  town.  Now  nothing  of  that 
kind  occurs. 

3846.  But  since  the  period  you  speak  of  the  police 
has  been  very  much  improved  ' — Yes. 

3847.  You  probably  attribute  a  great  part  of  the 
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improvement  to  the  action  of  the  police  ? — No  ;  we  had 
poKce  25  years  ago,  the  time  I  speak  of,  and  very  good 
police. 

3848.  An  efficient  police  ? — Yes  ;  a  very  good  police 
there  for  the  last  25  years. 

3849.  Then  you  say,  owing  to  a  different  system  ir 
paying  the  seamen  their  wages  when  a  ship  is  paid  off 
less  money  is  lavished  on  prostitutes  ?  —  Yes  ;  and 
therefore  we  are  spared  those  great  outbreaks  and 
dissipation  and  profligacy  that  we  used  to  have. 

3850.  The  population  of  Devonport  has  increased 
greatly  during  the  last  25  years,  has  it  not  ? — Not  De- 
vonport itself,  the  suburbs  have  ;  the  town  itself  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  fortifications,  and  does  not  admit 
of  great  increase  ;  it  has  partially  increased. 

3851.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  men  are  paid  now 
when  a  ship  is  paid  off  ? — They  are  allowed  to  send 
home  half  pay  to  their  families,  or  to  anybody  whom 
they  may  name  to  receive  it,  and  then  they  receive  a 
portion  of  their  pay,  I  believe,  abroad. 

3852.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.^,  But  it  is  not  obliga- 
tory that  they  should  send  home  their  half  pay,  does 
the  captain  look  after  it  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

3853.  It  is  only  permissive  ? — It  is  only  permissive, 
and  I  believe  they  get  a  portion  abroad  ;  they  certainly 
do  not  receive  so  much  money  on  landing  as  they  used 
to  do. 

■  3854.  {^Chairman.')  From  the  year  1852  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1863  there  were  I  think  5,695  prisoners 
in  the  gaol  ? — Yes ;  that  is  a  correct  table  I  have 
handed  in. 

3855.  And  during  those  years  were  there  77 
syphilitic  cases  ? — Yes, 

3856.  And  116  cases  of  gonorrhoea  ? — Yes. 

3857.  Making  193  in  the  whole  ?— Yes. 

3858.  Now  from  the  year  1852  to  1863  did  the 
proportion  of  cases  really  differ  from  year  to  year  ? — 
No,  I  think  they  did  not ;  sometimes  there  were  a  few 
more  or  a  few  less. 

3859.  There  was  a  fair  average  ? — There  was  a  fair 
avei'age,  taking  the  proportion  of  prisoners. 

3860.  Have  you  observed  any  improvement  since 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  came  into  operation  ? — 
Very  considerable  in  the  prisoners  in  our  prison. 

3861.  I  will  take  the  number  of  prisoners  from 
1864  to  the  end  of  last  year  1870,  which  is  six  years, 
was  the  number  of  prisoners  during  that  period  3,147  'i 
— It  was. 

3862.  Was  the  number  of  syphilitic  cases  17  ? — 
Yes. 

3863.  And  gonorrhcea  63  ?— Yes.  - 

3864.  You  hand  in  this  paper  entitled  statistics 
from  the  opening  of  the  borough  prison  at  Devonport, 
extracted  by  Mr.  Methan,  surgeon  of  the  prison  ? — 
Yes,  I  can  vouch  for  that. 

3865.  I  observe  that  during  that  period  the  number 
of  prisoners  in  gaol  varied  from  302  to  615,  that  when 
you  had  302  prisoners  you  had  17  venereal  cases,  that 
is  to  say,  five  syphilis  and  12  gonorrhcea ;  and  when 
you  had  615  prisoners  you  had  25  cases,  nine  of 
syphilis  and  16  of  gonorrhcea,  is  that  correct  ? — Yes. 
Last  year  I  think  you  wiU  find  was  rather  an  excep- 
tional year  for  gonorrhoea  ;  in  one  quarter  it  went  up 
rapidly. 

3866.  One  term  exhibits  13  cases  of  gonorrhoea 
and  one  of  syphilis,  that  makes  14  cases  ? — Yes. 

3867.  In  your  experience  have  the  syphilitic  cases 
decreased  ? — Certainly,  very  much  indeed,  among  the 
prisoners. 

3868.  Have  the  cases  of  gonorrhoea  decreased  in  the 
same  proportion  ? — No,  I  think  not  quite,  but  inuch 
diminished  in  intensity  ;  diminished,  but  not  in  the 
same  proportion. 

3869.  Since  these  Acts  have  been  in  operation  have 
a  number  of  prisoners  been  sent  from  the  lloyal  Albert 
Hospital  to  the  borough  gaol  ? — Yes. 

3870.  During  the  years  1866  up  to  the  end  of  1869 
were  as  many  as  45  women  sent  ? — Yes. 

3871.  Generally  for  what  offences  were  they  sent  to 
prison  ? — Impatience  of  restraint,  breaking  glass,  and 
riotous  behaviour  ;  I  believe  that  to  be  the  rule,  but  I 


never  inquire  what  is  the  offence  committed  by  a 
prisoner. 

3872.  When  these  women  were  committed  to  gaol 
were  they  subjected  to  medical  treatment  there  ? — 
Yes,  but  voluntarily  on  their  own  part,  it  was  always 
put  to  them  when  I  saw  them.  Supposing  a  patient's 
life  were  in  imminent  danger,  we  should  perhaps  use 
compulsion,  or  if  there  was  anything  very  serious 
the  matter,  anything  infectious ;  but  with  women 
infected  with  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis,  if  not  of  a  severe 
type,  it  would  be  put  to  them,  they  would  have  their 
choice ;  it  would  be  said  to  them,  here  you  are,  and 
while  you  are  here  you  must  behave  properly,  but  you 
will  be  medically  treated  if  you  like. 

3873.  But  knowing,  that,  these  women  who  were 
sent  to  gaol  from  the  Albert  Hospital,  were  women 
infected  with  venereal  disease,  did  you  use  no  process 
of  compulsion  towards  them  ? — No,  we  have  no  right 
to  ;  any  prisoner  may  refuse  medical  treatment,  unless 
there  were  dangers  to  others  from  their  infectious 
diseases. 

3874.  Were  they  invited  to  submit  themselves  to 
treatment  ? — Always. 

3875.  Were  they  willing  to  so  submit  themselves  ? 
— Well,  there  might  be  a  little  excitement  on  being- 
sent  to  prison  for  the  first  few  hours,  and  if  I  saw 
them  then  there  might  be  a  temporary  but  no  eventual 
refusal ;  they  were  always  grateful  for  treatment  and 
grateful  for  kindness  and  always  submitted  to  treatment. 
We  have  had  more  than  50  there,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  exception  as  to  their  submitting 
themselves  to  treatment. 

3876.  For  the  four  years  ending  1869  inclusive, 
there  were  49  sent  from  the  hospital  to  the  gaol ;  how 
many  were  sent  during  the  last  year  which  has  just 
expired  ? — There  were  four  sent  in  a  batch  in  the 
second  week  in  January  1870,  and  we  have  had  none 
since  then  until  about  a  week  ago  when  there  were 
two  sent. 

3877.  Then  during  the  whole  12  months?  —  We 
have  had  none  you  may  say  there  during  12  months. 

3878.  And  recently  two  ? — Two  last  week. 

3879.  Did  any  of  those  49  women  sent  to  you  fi'om 
the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  make  complaints  of  harsh 
treatment  there  ? — Perhaps  that  is  too  strong  a  word; 
they  all  said  they  were  more  kindly  and  better  treated 
and  better  attended  to  in  the  prison  than  at  the 
Hospital. 

3880.  Was  there  any  complaint  of  the  compulsory 
treatment  they  were  subjected  to  in  the  Hospital  ? — 
No,  not  the  examination,  because  they  underwent  the 
same  with  me.  I  would  not  take  any  one's  patient 
without  examining  for  myself  and  they  submitted  to  me. 

3881.  And  you  adopted  as  a  professional  man  pre- 
cisely the  same  treatment  ? — I  should  think  about  the 
same,  except  that  my  appliances  are  a  little  rougher 
than  theirs.  I  have  not  the  appliances  of  chairs  and 
tables  to  examine  them  upon,  but  I  examine  them 
on  the  table  in  their  own  cell  in  the  presence  of  the 
matron  always. 

3882.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  when  a  woman 
comes  under  your  charge  she  is  not  submitted  to 
compulsory  examination  ? — No,  she  is  not.  She  is 
not  sxibjected  to  treatment  at  all,  unless  she  is  willing. 

3883.  You  have  no  power  ? — I  have  no  power.  I 
should  make  a  note  in  my  book  that  such  a  woman 
refused  to  submit  to  treatment  ;  that  applies  to  both 
women  and  men,  and  if  they  decline,  it  is  on  their  own 
responsibility. 

3884.  Did  the  women  prefer  being  in  prison  to 
being  in  hospital ;  did  they  express  themselves  so  ? — 
They  most  certainly  expressed  themselves  so  to  me, 
to  the  governor,  and  matrons,  and  to  three  magis- 
trates who  visited  there  ;  so  much  so  that  at  last  the 
governor,  who  is  a  very  excellent  officer,  and  always 
speaks  to  them  when  they  come  in  and  go  out,  said 
he  hoped  he  would  not  see  them  there  again.  Oh, 
yes,  they  said,  they  should  come  back  again,  and 
should  break  glass  again,  thej^  were  better  treated 
and  more  kindly  treated.  I  should  not  mention 
it  tmless  it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety,  I  at  last 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


SEVENTH     formally  requested  the  Governor  to  see  the  Chairman 
DAY.        of  the  Hospital  on  the  matter,  and  he  did ;  he  made  a 

  formal  representation  to  him  at  my  request. 

: .  P.  Methan.  ggg^^  rpj^^^^  ^j^^  women  said  they  were  better  off  in 
28J^87l    P"^°'^  hospital  ?— Yes  ;  and  they  liked 

.  ■    being  there  better  than  in  the  hospital. 

3886.  Your  discipline  was  not  so  strict,  probably  ? 
— On  the  contrary,  they  were  subject  to  the  same 
rules  with  every  other  prisoner,  there  was  no  excep- 
tion made  in  their  case.  Of  course  it  devolves  on  the 
surgeon  there  a  good  deal,  and  I  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  pains  with  them  individually,  and  have  reasoned  and 
spoken  with  them,  but  they  were  subject  to  the  same 
rules,  and  mostly  had  bread  and  water  if  in  for  a 
short  time,  and  we  were  very  strict  as  to  diet. 

3887.  Is  your  gaol  on  the  separate  system  ? — Yes, 
separate,  but  not  solitary. 

3888.  Separate  cells  ?— Yes,  separate  cells,  and  they 
never  saw  anyone,  which  is  the  greatest  privation  to 
them  ;  they  were  treated  in  separate  cells,  and  had  no 
exception  of  any  kind  in  tlieir  favour. 

3889.  How  do  you  account  for  the  women  preferring 
a  prison  to  the  hospital  ? — I  give  you  the  fact. 

3890.  You  decline  giving  an  opinion  ? — Well,  I 
would  rather  decline  giving  that.  I  think  perhaps 
it  was  the  system  of  the  hospital  at  that  time,  then 
I  think  jjerhaps  the  nurses  were  not  kind  to  them,  the 
women  said  they  were  called  this  name  and  that  name 
when  they  were  at  the  hospital,  and  they  complained 
of  the  unkind  conduct,  and  perhaps  the  curt  manner 
that  tliere  was. 

3891.  Did  they  complain  of  being  called  oppro- 
brious names  at  the  hospital  ? — Yes,  not  to  me,  but 
the  matron  reported  to  me  officially  that  they  stated 
they  were  called  whores  and  bitches,  and  names  of  that 
kind. 

3892.  Then  in  consequence  of  the  representations 
these  women  made,  you  caused  a  communication  to  be 
made  to  the  chairman  of  the  Albert  Hospital  ? — I  did, 
I  requested  the  Governor  to  make  it,  and  stated  I 
preferred  that  he  should  go  to  the  Chairman  rather 
than  I  should  make  a  written  formal  complaint,  and  ho 
went  and  saw  the  Chairman,  and  I  believe  the  house 
surgeon  of  the  hospital. 

3893.  When  was  that  representation  made?  —  18 
or  20  months  ago,  it  was  before  1870,  I  think  in 
1869. 

3894.  And  since  that  period  very  few  women  have 
come  from  the  hospital  to  the  gaol  ? — Two  only  since 
the  9th  of  January  1870. 

3895.  (  Viscount  Hardingc.^  You  told  us  before  the 
Act  was  put  in  force  the  women  were  never  sent  in 
until  they  were  very  ill  indeed  ? — Yes  ;  the  rule  would 
be  this  almost  invariably,  that  I  should  receive  a  sick 
note  to  go  and  see  a  woman  ill  at  such  and  such  a 
house,  Pembroke  Street,  say,  taking  the  worst  houses 
in  the  town.  I  should  find  her  laid  up  in  bed  with 
syphilis  probably,  and  then  if  there  were  room  in  the 
workhouse  I  should  remove  her,  if  not,  I  should  have 
to  treat  her  there,  and  in  every  case  the  cure  was  never 
a  satisfactory  one,  tliey  were  not  of  a  class  that  would 
continue  under  treatment  longer  than  they  could  help. 

3896.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  presume,  when  that 
disease  is  in  its  incipient  state  it  is  more  easily  cured 
than  afterwards  ? — Oh  yes, 

3897.  What  do  you  apprehend  would  be  the  result 
of  the  repeal  of  these  Acts  in  a  medical  point  of  view  ? 
— I  do  not  think  you  would  get  one  woman  out  of  50 
to  submit  to  voluntary  examination,  unless  there  were 
control  of  some  sort.  I  think  although  the  Lock  hos- 
pitals do  an  immense  deal  of  good  they  never  did  and 
never  can  exterminate  the  disease. 

3898.  Then  I  apprehend  that  you  wish  the  Com- 
mission to  understand  that  if  the  Acts  were  repealed 
the  disease  would  be  very  largely  increased  ? — Certainly; 
I  believe  no  woman  who  had  syphilis  would  submit 
to  treatment  while  she  could  earn  a  pennj'. 

3899.  You  mean  the  disease  would  largely  increase 
in  the  prison  if  you  returned  to  the  original  state  of 
things,  women  would  not  apply  until  they  were  very 
far  gone  ? — Yes ;  they  would  be  compelled'  to  ply  their 


calling  for  bread,  and  of  course,  right  and  left,  everyone 
who  came  across  them  would  get  the  disease,  and  they 
would  not  themselves  ajsply  for  treatment  until  they 
were  so  ill  that  they  could  not  pursue  their  calling. 

3900.  You  have  told  us  that  solicitation  has  decreased 
very  largely,  and  you  say  you  do  not  attribute  that  to 
the  action  of  the  police  ? — Well,  I  would  not  deny 
them  any  credit,  but  I  think  that  the  Acts  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

3901-3.  And  has  there  been  to  your  knowledge  a 
decrease  of  crime  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  the  number 
of  prisoners  we  have  in  our  borough  prison  is  no  test 
of  crime,  they  are  made  up  so  much  of  Government 
prisoners,  sent  there  for  military  or  naval  offences  that 
that  swells  the  number. 

3904.  But  you  think  that  crime  has  diminished  of 
late  years  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

3905.  Would  you  attribute  that  in  any  way  to  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  ? — No. 

3906.  You  have  told  us  that  the  women  in  your 
gaol  voluntarily  submit  to  your  medical  examination,  is 
there  any  visiting  justices' regulation  on  the  subject? 
—No. 

3907.  When  a  woman  complains  of  being  diseased 
and  voluntarily  submits  to  examination,  by  the  rules 
of  the  prison  you  examine  her — Yes ;  but  it  is  left 
to  my  discretion,  there  is  no  rule. 

3908.  Left  to  your  discretion  whether  you  examine 
her  or  not  ? — Yes. 

3909.  And  you  attribute  the  women  having  stated 
that  they  are  more  kindly  treated  in  the  gaol,  to  the 
nurses  of  the  Albert  Hospital  not  using  them  so  kindly 
as  they  might  ? — As  kindly  as  they  might.  That  is 
one  fact  that  was  given  to  me  and  the  fact  came  to 
my  knowledge  that  several  of  them  complained  that 
they  had  been  called  names  by  the  nurses  and  ixnkindly 
treated. 

3910.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  result  of  the 
governor's  representation  to  the  authorities  of  the 
hospital  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  of  any  direct  results,  I 
know  it  was  made,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  chairman 
would  have  attended  to  it.  I  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  hospital,  and  it  did  not  come  before  the 
committee. 

3911.  The  result  has  been  a  very  large  diminution 
in  the  number  of  women  who  come  to  the  gaol  ? — ■ 
There  is  a  change  of  system  at  the  hospital  that 
perhaps  has  had  to  do  with  it.  Under  the  civil  sur- 
geons a  great  deal  was  left  to  the  house  surgeon, 
and  nobody  could  expect  the  civil  surgeons  to  give  so 
much  of  their  valuable  time  to  examine  every  case  daily, 
and  therefore  I  think  the  women  felt  a  little  irritated. 
Perhaps  the  civil  surgeon  would  go  round  rapidly  and 
S]3eak  to  them  and  ask  how  they  were  getting  on,  and 
I  think  sufficient  attention  may  not  have  been  given  to 
every  individual  complaint. 

3912.  One  would  naturally  think  under  the  separate 
system  they  would  feel  the  separation  more  in  the  gaol 
than  if  they  remained  in  the  hospital  ? — Certainly;  and 
I  did  expect  it  until  the  reverse  occurred,  Avhen  I 
became  a  little  alarmed ;  at  last  I  thought  we  should 
have  a  good  many  of  them  there. 

3913.  1  suppose  they  are  visited  by  the  chaplain  in 
the  same  way  as  the  other  prisoners  ? — Yes. 

3914.  And  ti'eated  in  every  way  the  same? — And 
treated  in  every  way  the  same.  No  distinction  is  made, 
either  for  or  against  them,  fi-om  the  other  prisoners. 

3915.  How  are  they  employed,  in  needlework? — 
Yes,  and  washing  and  picking  oakum.  If  there  is  no 
washing  to  do,  or  if  they  are  not  well  enough  to  do 
washing,  they  pick  a  certain  quantity  of  oakum  in  their 
cells. 

3916.  (^Sir  J.  Pakington.)  I  wish  to  ask  you  in 
the  first  place,  why  at  the  period  to  which  you  refer, 
when  so  much  scandal  arose  from  these  ill-conducted 
brothels,  was  not  the  law  put  in  force  ? — You  mean 
30  or  35  years  ago.  I  cannot  tell  you ;  there  they 
were. 

3917.  Up  to  what  period  did  that  scandalous  conduct 
continue  ? — I  have  heard  from  those  who  succeeded 
me  that  it  rapidly  passed  out  of  that  condition.  From 
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those  I  liave  lately  spoken  to,  I  have  heard  that  it 
continued  several  years  afterwards,  that  the  same 
gatherins  together  of  these  women  in  these  houses 
took  place. 

3918.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  law  with  regard 
to  houses  of  ill  fame  has  been  better  enforced  since  the 
passing-  of  these  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  than  it  was 
before  — I  am  certain  of  that,  because  the  number  has 
wonderfully  diminished  in  the  three  towns,  of  positive 
houses  of  ill  fame. 

3919.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  you  found  amongst 
these  women  committed  from  the  Albert  Hospital  to 
the  borough  goal  that  the  same  women  have  come  a 
second  time  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  they  have 
done  so ;  but  that  is  a  question  I  could  not  answer  with- 
out examining  this  list,  I  have  all  their  names  here. 

3920.  Fiom  your  opi)ortunitics  of  observation,  are 
you  able  to  state  to  the  Commission  Avhat  is  your 
opinion  of  the  effect  of  these  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
upon  the  population  of  Devonport  morally  ? — My  own 
opinion  is  favourable  to  them,  because  I  believe  the 
population,  externally  at  least,  is  more  moral  in  its  car- 
riage than  it  was.  The  peo])le,  as  I  told  you  before,  can 
walk  the  streets,  and  I  think  now  ladies  coidd  walk  up 
Fore  Sti'eet,  even  in  the  evening,  without  their  attention 
being  forcibly  directed  to  a  certain  class  of  women 
being  prostitutes,  or  their  ears  being  insulted  by  hearing 
profane  or  indecent  language  ;  I  am  sure  I  can  speak 
to  that,  because  I  go  through  the  streets  a  good  deal 
at  night,  and  am  visiting  a  good  ileal.  I  have  myself, 
on  jjurpose  to  test  the  question,  walked  through  the 
streets  of  Plymouth,  and  made  the  same  observation 
there,  that  this  class  of  peoi)le  are  very  much  quieter 
than  formerly. 

3921.  From  your  position  and  duties  I  presume  you 
frequent  the  streets  of  Devonport  at  all  hours  ? — Yes. 

3922.  Are  you  enabled  therefore  to  state  an  opinion 
founded  on  your  own  observation,  whether  or  not  the 
statements  are  correct  which  allege  that  there  is  a 
great  diminution  in  the  number  of  public  women  in 
these  towns  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that  there  is  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  public  Avomen ;  I  can 
only  say  that  I  can  Avalk  the  streets  in  comfoi't  and 
quietude,  which  I  could  not  before,  because  of  their 
standing  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  in  knots,  attracting 
men  as  they  passed  or  pushing  against  you  as  you 
walked  by.  1  never  observe  anything  of  that  kind  now. 

3923.  It  is  consistent  with  your  observation  that  the 
general  order  and  good  conduct  of  the  towns  has  im- 
proved, but  you  are  not  prepared  to  state  as  a  fact  any 
opinion  of  your  own  that  the  number  of  prostitutes  has 
diminished  ? — No,  because  I  do  not  know  what  the 
number  was,  therefore,  I  could  not  give  a  comparison, 
but  I  should  think  so  ;  it  is  my  mental  impression  that 
it  is  so. 

3924.  We  have  had  a  statement  made  before  this 
Commission  to  the  effect  that  before  the  passing  of  these 
Acts  the  scandal  existed  of  there  being  not  less  than 
from  200  to  300  infant  prostitutes,  children  of  between 
12  and  15  years,  and  that  since  the  passing  of  the 
Acts  that  number  of  infant  prostitutes  has  decreased 
if  it  has  not  quite  vanished.  Is  that  statement  con- 
sistent with  your  experience  ? — Yes  ;  I  can  make  this 
observation,  that  I  have  seen  and  deplored  seeing  a 
number  of  children  about,  and  I  must  say  I  believe 
the  number  to  be  very  much  diminisherl  for  I  have 
not  seen  them  lately. 

3925.  You  have  not  seen  ot  heard  anything  of  that 
sort  lately  ? — Nothing,  and  I  believe  that  the  Act  has 
so  frightened  the  brothel  keepers  that  they  would  not 
allow  those  children  to  come  in.  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  educating  young  girls  all  my  life 
and  I  do  know  that  it  was  a  very  prevalent  thing, 
indeed  that  young  girls  and  children  were  decoyed 
away. 

3926.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  the  question  that 
one  effect  of  the  existence  of  these  Acts  has  been  that 
while  on  the  one  hand  they  may  have  diminished 
open  prostitution,  on  the  other  they  have  tended 
to  increase  clandestine  prostitution  ? — I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  at  all,  I  rather  reason  from  what  I  se? 
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there,  that  they  must  diminish  it,  and  on  this  score,  SEVENTH 
that  many  years  ago  I  was    engaged   in   sanitary  DAY". 

inquiries,  and  went    very  deeply  into  the  subject,  

and  took  every  family  and  every  individual  who  L.P.Melhan 
had  independent  existence  in  Devonport,  and  followed 
them  out  to  their  means  and  mode  of  living.  I  traced  . 
upwards  of  400  sailors'  wives  who  were  receiving  a  very 
small  sum  of  money  from  their  husbands,  and  who  were 
undoubtedly,  according  to  the  report  of  the  police, 
getting  more  by  prostitution. 

3927.  By  clandestine  prostitution  ? — By  clandestine 
prostitution.  Now  that  is  quite  put  a  stop  to,  because 
I  have  made  inquiries  as  to  that  class ;  I  saw  a  man 
Avho  knows  more  about  them  than  anyone  else, 
and  found  that  when  these  Acts  commenced  he  made 
out  380  out  of  that  class,  so  that  he  made  out  very 
nearly  Avhat  my  table  gave ;  and  my  own  impression 
is  that  that  class  is  very  much  diminished,  because 
they  have  a  fear  of  their  husbands  coming  home,  and 
finding  out  that  they  have  been  brought  under  the 
operation  of  the  Acts,  when  of  course  they  Avould  be  im- 
mediately disunioned.  And  then  I  cannot  but  believe  a 
very  large  number  of  i'espectal)ly  born  girls,  who 
carried  out  clandestine  prostitution  for  the  sake  of 
dress  or  money,  have  been  warned  off  it  by  the  police, 
and  they  have  had  one  or  two  warnings  and  that  has 
sufficed,  and  they  have  given  it  up.  And  I  am  quite 
certain  there  is  another  class,  respectable  men,  married 
men  or  professional  men,  who  know  that  the  eyes  of 
the  police  are  about,  and  they  are  more  chary  of  going 
with  the  Avomen. 

3928.  More  cautious  ? — More  cautious,  or  they  ab- 
stain altogether,  I  should  hope,  and  believe  that  they 
do.  At  all  events,  as  a  fact,  clandestine  prostitution 
has  diminished. 

3929.  Your  experience  appears  to  be  that  instead  of 
these  Acts  having  tended  to  increase  clandestine  prosti- 
tution they  have  tended  to  diminish  it  ? — I  am  sure  it 
is  so. 

3930.  (^Sir  J.  Trelawny.^  Your  experience  of 
DeA"onport  and  Plymouth  has  extended  over  a  long 
period  of  years  ? — Yes,  I  Avas  born  there,  and  have 
been  mixed  up  Avith  every  institution  in  Devonport 
the  greater  part  of  my  life. 

393 1 .  You  have  had  experience  for  some  43  years 
of  the  disti'ict  and  can  bear  me  out  that  there  is  a  very 
great  difference  as  to  the  number  of  young  prostitutes 
in  the  streets  ? — Certainly, 

3932.  You  recollect,  I  dare  say,  hackney  coaches 
being  driven  through  the  streets  full  of  Avomen  ? — Oh 
yes,  and  AVomen  about  half  naked  and  wholly  drunk. 

3933.  And  making  a  great  noise  and  disturbance 
amongst  quiet  people  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  common  when  a 
ship  was  paid  off  that  no  respectable  person  could  walk 
the  streets. 

3934.  In  Cornwall  Street,  DcA^onport,  for  instance, 
would  not  you  often  see  Avomen  Avalking  about  in 
tAvos  and  threes  drunk  ?  —  Yes,  and  Avith  half  their 
dresses  off,  a  most  common  thing. 

3935.  (Z)?-.  Wilks.)  You  know  it  is  often  said  the 
diseases  undei'go  a  natural  change  in  course  of  time  ? 
—Yes. 

3936.  And  Avhen  you  told  the  chairman  that  syphilis 
Avas  mitigated,  did  you  mean  that,  or  that  it  was 
arrested  by  being  taken  in  hand  early  ? — Taking  my 
experience,  it  has  been  arrested  by  being  taken  early. 

3937.  And  if  not  taken  early  it  might  reach  the 
worst  stage  ? — There  were  two  cases  in  the  prisons,  one 
I  had  of  a  man  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  who  lost 
his  jawbone,  and  another,  the  only  syphilitic  patient 
I  have  had  for  the  last  12  months,  and  he  lost  large 
pieces  of  the  tibia  by  caries. 

3938.  The  disease  is  not  altered  ? — No. 

3939.  {Sir  W.  James.)  Have  you  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance in  Plymouth  and  Devonport  ? — Yes. 

3940.  Do  you  find  these  Acts  have  been  generally 
well  received,  or  is  there  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  ? — I  think  there  has  been  a  gi:eat  deal 
of  excitement  about  them,  but  I  think  they  have  been 
well  received  by  men  of  position  Avho  think  about  the 
matter,  magistrates  and  men  of  that  position.  They 
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SEVENTH  have  been  very  well  received.  There  may  be  a  difte- 
DAY.  of  opinion  as  to  carrying  them  out  in  detail 

T  P~iii~th      among  the  magistrates  and  others  even. 

J.,  f.  metnan.       ^^^^   Although  in  favour  of  the  general  principles 

28  Jan  1871,   of  the  Acts,  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  you 

 L_  '   approve  of  all  their  details ;  perhaps  you  have  not 

given  great  attention  to  the  subject  ?— Oh,  yes,  I  have. 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Albert  Hospital  ever 
since  its  foundation,  and  been  alive  to  everything 
that  has  passed,  and  my  attention  has  been  directed 
to  it. 

3942.  From  the  remarks  which  have  fallen  from 
you  I  gather  that  you  think  the  compulsory  principle, 
that  forces  these  women  to  be  examined,  has  been  very 
unpopular  in  the  Albert  Hospital  ?— No  ;  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  convey  that  opinion.  I  think  there  were  things 
done  or  left  undone  which  excited  them.  I  do  not 
know  what.  I  do  not  think  the  mere  fact  of  their 
being  brought  up  for  examination.  I  think,  on  the 
contrary,  they  woidd  have  yielded,  and  yielded  willingly, 
it  there  had  not  been  a  great  deal  of  agitation  advising 
them  not  to  submit.  I  think  they  would  have  sub- 
mitted but  for  that. 

3943.  Do  not  you  think,  prima  facie,  it  seems  a 
singular  circumstance  that  these  women  should  profess 
that  they  are  much  more  kindly  treated  in  prison  than 
they  were  in  hospital ;  do  not  you  think  that  is  a 
startling  announcement  to  make  ?  —  I  make  it,  and 
with  plenty  of  evidence  to  back  me  in  it,  but  not 
when  I  give  you  certain  facts  which  bore  out  they 
were  not  properly  treated  there ;  the  nurses  and  others 
were  not  perhaps  under  proper  control  or  indulged  in 
laneuage  which  irritated  these  women. 

3944.  Can  you  make  aay  suggestion  to  the  Com- 
mission by  which  these  women  would  be  contented 
and  satisfied  ? — But  you  see,  I  have  stated  that  for  12 
months  we  have  had  but  two  sent  from  there.  I  think 
at  present,  being  under  the  control  of  one  medical  man 
who  is  held  responsible  for  the  whole  management  of  the 
hospital,  has  quieted  them,  he  has  now  the  nurses  under 
proper  control  and  everything. 

3945.  You  think  at  present  all  these  poor  women 
had  to  complain  of  has  been  removed  ? — Yes ;  so  far 
as  I  judge  at  present,  and  I  think  it  is  so. 

3946.  {Sir  J.  Trdaivny.)  Do  not  you  think  that 
possibly  these  women  were  concerned  to  justify  them- 
selves after  leaving  the  hospital,  that  they  rather 
wished  to  justify  themselves  in  your  eyes,  and  so  to 
appear  rather  better  than  they  had  been  treated.  Do 
you  think  you  could  rely  altogether  on  their  veracity  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  do.  I  tell  you  why  I  think  so,  because  they 
came  as  it  were  in  a  sort  of  rush  during  a  few  years, 
and  there  must  have  been  some  cause  acting  on  all  of 
them  to  have  brought  them  there,  or  we  should  have 
had  them  in  1870  as  in  1869  had  there  not  been 
something  which  ii-ritated  them.  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  had  good  reason,  nor  do  I  ascribe  any  reason, 
because  I  know  they  are  very  "impulsive,  but  there 
was  some  cause  acting  on  them,  that  is  very  clear. 

3947.  {Sir  W.  James.)  Can  you  assure  us  that 
these  evils,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  in  your  judg- 
ment, have  now  ceased  ? — Yes ;  I  say  it  not  only  as  the 
surgeon  of  the  prisons,  but  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  Royal  Albert^  Hospital. 

3948.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  With  regard  to  the  frightful 
instances  of  irregularities  in  Devonport  to  which  you 
alluded  in  connexion  with  this  vice,  can  you  tell  me 
up  to  what  period  they  existed  in  the  borough  ? — 
They  must  have  existed  up  to  the  last  9  or  10  years 
certainly. 

3949.  You  mentioned  in  reply  to  Sir  John  Trelawny 
the  circumstance  of  hackney  coaches  coming  through 
the  town  with  sailors,  and  women  being  in  the  street 
and  at  the  windows  half  naked,  and  other  irregu- 
larities of  that  kind ;  has  that  been  the  character  of 
vice  in  Devonport  witbin  the  last  10  years  ? — I  think 
it  has  diminished  the  last  10  yeai'S. 

3950.  But  with  regard  to  these  extraordinary 
instances  to  which  you  have  alluded,  did  they  take 
place  during  the  least  10  years,  or  was  it  previous  ? 


— Previous,  but  no  doubt  they  have  taken  place  during 
the  last  9  or  10  years. 

3951.  But  with  regard  to  the  previous  state  of  the 
borough  you  describe  as  so  frightful,  that  it  was 
glaring  in  its  exhibition  of  vice  and  drunkenness,  and 
immorality.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  that 
description  applies  to  Devonport  within  the  last  10 
years  ? — Yes,  certainly  it  would  in  some  degree.  I 
think  this  Act  has  had  a  great  influence  in  checking 
that  kind  of  thing  ;  that  women  try  to  keep  them- 
selves out  of  the  eyes  of  the  police  as  much  as  they 
possibly  can. 

3952.  But  I  was  rather  anxious  to  know  whether 
in  connexion  with  the  matter  you  also  mention  as 
regards  the  payment  of  sailors,  that  change  took  place 
before  or  after  10  years  ago  ? — More  than  10  years 
ago,  but  I  instance  the  payment  of  sailors  as  giving  a 
greater  license  and  bringing  it  out  in  bi'oader  relief 
during  a  certain  time  than  another. 

3953.  You  referred  back  to  20  years,  and  what  I 
want  to  know  is  whether  during  say  from  1850  to  1864, 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  these  Acts,  there  was,  in 
your  judgment,  a  manifest  improvement  in  reference  to 
the  condition  ? — Not  for  many  years  after  1850. 

3954.  Was  there  a  manifest  improvement  from  1860 
to  1864  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  has  been  gradually  im- 
pi'oving  between  the  last  10  or  12  years. 

3955.  Then  in  fact  you  do  not  attribute  this  great 
change  to  these  Acts  ? — Not  entirely,  but  in  a  greater 
degree,  because  I  think  they  have  kept  these  women  in 
the  background. 

3956.  Do  not  you  think  the  operation  of  the  Acts, 
as  you  just  now  said,  is  to  make  the  women  more  cau- 
tious, and  that  vice  may  exist  unknown  by  the  public 
and  police  ? — I  do  not,  because  the  number  of  brothels 
has  very  much  diminished,  and  of  course  as  they  have 
diminished,  the  power  of  the  police  has  increased  of 
keeping  their  eyes  on  those  that  have  remained,  and 
there  is  greater  apprehension  that  any  one  who  goes 
into  them  may  be  detected. 

3957.  And  are  you  quite  clear  the  effect  of  that  has 
not  been  to  induce  women  outside  brothels  in  private 
lodgings  to  carry  on  prostitution  unknown  to  the 
police  ? — No,  I  believe  not. 

3958.  With  regard  to  the  diminution  in  the  character 
of  the  disease,  is  not  it  the  fact  that  the  character  of 
venereal  disease  generally  has  diminished  in  its  in- 
tensity and  extent  gradually  the  last  generation  or 
two  ? — I  could  not  of  my  own  experience  say  that  in 
those  cases  1  have  seen  ;  in  private  practice  1  have  seen 
some  very  lamentable  cases  indeed. 

3959.  You  cannot  express  an  opinion  whether  there 
has  been  a  diminution  generally  in  the  type  and  cha- 
racter of  the  disease.  You  have  not  any  reason  to  form 
that  opinion  ? — No. ' 

3960.  Is  it  not  the  fact  in  your  judgment  that 
the  improvement  made  in  medical  treatment  during 
the  last  15  years  has  had  a  material  eifeet  in  softening 
the  character  of  the  disease  ? — No,  because  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  more  generous  diet,  the  medical 
treatment  has  not  very  much  improved  during  that 
time.  I  think  we  still  rely  on  the  same  remedies  that 
we  did  15  years  ago. 

3961.  You  do  not  think  you  have  improved  the 
treatment  by  the  application  of  any  remedy  during 
the  last  15  years  ? — I  will  not  say  it  has  not  improved, 
but  not  so  far  as  to  produce  any  great  effect  on  the 
disease  as  a  disease. 

3962.  You  think  prostitutes  are  much  diminished  ? 
—Yes. 

3963.  Can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  intro- 
duction of  prostitutes  vnth  disease  to  the  Albert  Hos- 
pital is  greater  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  ? — My 
impression  is  that  it  is  totally  the  reverse  ;  we  have 
many  empty  beds, 

3964.  Does  the  fact  of  the  beds  entirely  correspond 
with  the  fact  of  adrnission  to  the  hospital  for  treat- 
ment ? — I  think  if  must,  because  when  we  first  opened 
the  lock  hospital,  we  filled  every  bed,  and  the  Admi- 
ralty built  additional  wards,  and  we  filled  them,  and 
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now  I  think  we  have  fallen  down  to  70  or  75  latterly, 
but  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly. 

3965.  We  have  been  told  to-day  that  the  admissions 
into  hospital  have  increased  ? — My  impression  is  dia- 
metrically the  reverse,  and  I  attend  almost  every  meet- 
ing of  the  committee. 

3966.  Therefore  you  state  from  your  observation 
that  at  present  there  has  been  a  decided  diminution  of 
venereal  disease  in  the  case  of  prisoners  ? — Certainly. 

3967.  Do  you  state  also  that  in  conjunction  with 
that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  crime  ? — There  is  a 
decrease  in  crime  certainly  in  our  borough. 

3968.  I  am  quite  sure  what  you  have  said  will 
admit  of  explanation,  but  I  cannot  make  it  accord 
with  your  statistics.  You  say  that  in  12  years  from 
1852  to  1863  inclusive,  there  were  4,695  persons,  the 
average  number  I  make  to  be  391  a  year  ;  and  during 
the  last  seven  years,  from  1864  to  1870,  the  number 
of  prisoners  was  3,147,  an  average  which  I  make  to 
be  447  ? — Yes.  You  will  understand  it  at  once  when 
I  tell  you  our  prison  is  an  exceptional  one,  the  majority 
of  the  prisoners  being  naval  and  military  men  who  are 
sent  there  for  naval  and  military  offences — breaking- 
leave,  for  instance. 

3969.  Then  must  I  understand  that  you  stated  that 
the  crime  in  Devonport  proper  had  decreased,  but  that 
that  had  no  reference  to  the  number  of  prisoners  com- 
.mitted  to  your  gaol  ? — Yes  ;  because  our  gaol  is  very 
excellently  managed,  and  the  Government  would  fill 
20  to  25  more  cells,  if  we  had  them.  They  commit 
men  now  from  the  ships,  and  the  military  authorities 
from  the  line  and  the  marines,  and  clearly  two-thirds 
of  our  prisoners  are  men  sent  there  for  military  or 
naval  offences. 

3970.  Now  you  state  that  in  the  first  12  years, 
ending  1863,  the  number  of  cases  of  syphilis  was 
77,  and  of  gonorrhoea,  116  ? — Yes. 

3971.  And  in  the  period  of  seven  years,  ending 
with  1870,  the  number  of  cases  of  syphilis  was  17, 
and  gonorrhoea  63,  showing  a  very  considerable  re- 
duction in  syphilis,  and  a  considerable  reduction  in 
gonorrhoea  ? — Yes. 

3972.  Can  you  explain  how  that  is  consistent  with 
the  returns  we  have  from  the  army  and  navy,  that  the 
cases  of  gonorrhoea  amongst  sailors  and  soldiers  have 
considerably  increased  during  that  period  ?  And 
taking  the  return,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  cases  of 
gonorrhoea  have  increased  from  20  in  1,000  in  1860  to 
32  in  1,000  in  1868  ;  and  in  the  parliamentary  returns, 
there  is  a  similar  considerable  increase  in  the  case  of 
soldiers,  because  I  find  in  1864,  the  number  of  soldiers 
admitted  to  hospital  for  gonorrhoea  was  116,  increased 
in  1868  to  148  ;  you  cannot  account  for  it  ? — No,  I 
give  you  my  impression  that  it  has  diminished. 

3973.  With  reference  to  the  moral  effects  in  pre- 
venting vice,  I  think  you  relied  on  the  circumstance 
that  a  number  of  sailors'  wives  were  known  to  the 
police  a  few  years  ago  as  getting  money  by  acting  as 
occasional  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

3974.  And  that  now  women  of  that  character  are 
very  much  reduced — So  I  am  told. 

3975 .  I  think  you  said  you  thought  the  operation  of 
the  Acts  would  render  them  more  cautious  ? — Yes. 

3976.  Do  not  you  think  that  operation  will  be 
very  strong  indeed  in  the  case  of  the  wives  of 
saQors,  and  make  them  very  careful  indeed  to  do 
nothing  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  police  ? — I  think  it 
would,  but  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  carry  it  out. 
They  all  live  in  single  rooms  surrounded  by  people 
who  would  tell  of  them,  and,  therefore,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  abstain.  If  they  wished  I  think  the  oppor- 
tunity would  not  be  given  to  them. 

3977.  Then  your  contention  is  they  would  not  have 
an  opportunity  for  this  without  observation  ? — Yes, 
without  observation,  whatever  their  inclination  might 
be. 

3978.  In  the  proceedings  under  the  Act  when  sent  to 
prison  the  provision  in  the  Act  is  that  there  is  to  be  a 


certificate,  I  think ;  have  you  not  to  give  a  certificate 
to  the  woman  ? — No,  not  in  prison  ;  I  send  her  always 
back. 

3979.  The  section  is  the  29th  of  the  Act.  "If 
"  any  woman  is  convicted  and  imprisoned  for  the 
"  offence  of  absenting  herself  or  of  refusing  or  neglect- 
"  ing  to  submit  herself  to  examination  as  aforesaid, 
"  the  order  subjecting  her  to  periodical  medical  ex- 
"  amination  shall  be  in  force  after,  and  notwithstanding 
"  her  imprisonment,  or  unless  the  surgeon  or  other 
"  medical  officer  of  the  prison  or  a  visiting  surgeon 
"  appointed  under  this  Act  at  the  time  of  her  discharge 
"  from  imprisonment  certifies  in  wi'iting  to  the  effect 
"  that  she  is  then  free  from  a  contagious  disease." 
Has  there  been  any  case  of  that  kind  ? — There  were 
at  first,  and  I  gave  one  or  two  to  women  known  to 
come  in  under  disease. 

3980.  You  have  given  a  certificate  ? — I  did,  but  now 
I  send  them  back  to  hospital,  so  that  the  hospital 
authorities  may  discharge  them  ;  I  would  not  take 
the  responsibility  ;  still  I  have  done  my  best  in  treating 
them. 

3981.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.)  On  what  do  you  found 
your  statement  that  the  clandestine  prostitution  has 
diminished.  On  the  belief  that  those  sailors'  wives 
are  more  cautious  now  than  they  were  before? — I 
found  that  upon  the  fact  that  brothels  have  diminished 
from  two  grounds — from  the  watchfulness  of  the  police, 
and  from  the  people  who  held  them  finding  it  did  not 
pay  to  keep  them  open  any  longer.  I  found  it  also  upon 
one  or  two  cases  that  came  under  my  observation,  from 
which  I  would  make  a  sort  of  class  deduction  that  young 
women  going  to  the  bad,  falling  insensibly  into  open 
prostitution,  have  from  a  word  spoken  in  season  checked 
themselves,  and  are  now  respectable  in  their  rank  in 
life. 

3982.  When  you  say  brothels  have  diminished,  you 
mean  the  houses  where  clandestine  prostitution  is 
carried  on  ? — Yes,  the  tenants  of  which  lived  by 
clandestine  prostitution  ;  that  were  open,  and  any  one 
coidd  go  there  on  paying  a  shilling  and  stay  as  long  as 
they  pleased  and  no  questions  asked. 

3983.  {Dr.  Hannah.)  Who  was  house  surgeon  at 
the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  at  the  time  you  say  the 
nurses  were  not  under  due  control  ? — Mr.  WoLferstan 
was  surgeon  then. 

3984.  He  has  ceased  to  be  ? — Yes,  he  has  ceased 
to  be. 

3985.  Since  the  house  surgeon  has  been  there  has 
that  state  of  things  been  remedied — That  state  of 
things  has  been  remedied. 

3986.  And  has  it  been  so  since  he  left  ? — Yes,  if 
you  take  that  deduction  of  12  months  all  but  10  days, 
only  two  women  have  been  committed. 

3987.  You  are  a  member  of  the  committee  of  this 
hospital  — Yes. 

3988.  I  believe  the  Government  give  an  allowance 
for  the  beds  appropriated  to  this  purpose  ? — Yes,  so 
much  a  bed. 

3989.  It  has  been  stated  or  insinuated  that  the 
managers  of  the  hospital  are  in  the  habit  of  detaining 
women  longer  than  necessary  in  the  beds  in  order  to 
obtain  the  government  grant.  Is  there  any  truth  in 
that  ? — Certainly  not  vsdth  the  view  of  getting  more 
money,  but  at  one  time  there  was  a  representation 
made  to  Government  that  the  beds  were  all  full,  and 
they  wanted  to  send  in  other  cases,  and  to  know 
whether  the  treatment  could  not  be  shortened,  and  at 
that  time  there  was  discussion  after  discussion  among 
the  committee.  But  certainly  it  never  resolved  itself  into 
a  question  of  money,  but  whether  these  women  should 
be  pronounced  well ;  some  of  the  surgeons  wished  to 
shorten  the  period,  the  house  surgeon  and  some  others 
objected,  therefore  the  committee  were  in  a  difficulty. 

3990.  I  will  ask  you  as  a  fact,  are  the  women 
detained  longer  than  is  necessary  to  cure  their  disease  ? 
— I  believe  they  are  not  detained  an  hour  longer. 
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Mr.  William  Henry  Sloggett,  M.R.C. 

399 L  {Chairman.)  What  station  do  you  fill  at 
present  ? — That  of  In.spector  of  Certified  Hospitals 
under  the  Contagions  Diseases  Acts. 

3992.  Were  you,  in  .Tune  1869,  the  visiting  surgeon 
of  the  Devonport  Lock  hosjiital  ? — Yes. 

3993.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  so  ?— On  the  1st 
of  .January  1870. 

3994.  In  June  1869  I  think  you  gave  evidence 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  this  subject  ? 
— Yes,  I  did. 

3995.  And  in  accordance  with  some  suggestions  of 
yours  the  Amendment  Act  of  1869  was  passed? — It 
may  have  been  partly  so. 

3996.  But  in  point  of  fact  the  Amendment  Act  did 
embody  some  of  your  suggestions  ? — Certainly. 

3997.  When  did  that  Act  of  1869  come  into  opera- 
tion ? — I  think  in  September  1869. 

3998.  Had  you  yourself,  as  visiting  surgeon,  any 
experience  of  the  operation  of  that  Amendment  Act  ? 
— I  had  three  or  fo>ir  months'  exjjerience  of  it,  from  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  the  Act  until  I  ceased  my 
duties  as  visiting  surgeon. 

3999.  Then  I  will  ask  you  generally  whether  you 
adhere  to  the  opinions  which  you  stated  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  fully,  or  in  any  qualified 
manner  ? — I  think  I  adhere  most  entirely  to  all  the 
opinions  I  there  stated. 

4000.  Since  you  gave  that  evidence  }  ou  have  had 
six  months'  additional  expei-ience  in  the  same  capacity  ? 
—Yes. 

4001.  Was  the  experience  of  that  six  months  such 
as  induced  you  to  qualify  any  answer  wliich  you  gave 
before  the  Committee  ? — On  the  contrary  I  was  strongly 
confirmed  in  my  previous  opinions. 

4002.  Now  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be 
more  agi-eeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  women  if  in  the 
first  instance  they  underwent  an  inspection  by  one  of 
their  own  sex,  is  that  your  opinion  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

4003.  I  believe  you  made  a  report  to  the  War 
Office  on  that  subject? — I  made  a  report  to  the  War 
Office  on  that  subject  ;  I  jmt  a  copy  of  it  in, 

4004.  Then  generally  you  state  that  in  your 
opinion  it  is  more  desirable  that  the  women  should 
be  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  a  surgeon  than  to 
one  of  their  own  sex  ? — I  do  ;  and  I  have  some  facts 
to  give  in  proof  of  that,  I  have  repeatedly  inquired 
during  the  time  I  have  been  certified  inspector  of 
hospitals  on  that  subject,  and  at  the  Curragh  in  Ireland 
the  Irish  women  actually  in  my  presence  objected 
strongly  to  the  presence  of  the  nurse  in  the  examining 
room,  and  one  said  to  me,  "  You  know,  doctor,  I  do 
"  not  mind  being  seen  by  the  doctor,  but  I  will  not 
"  have  the  nurse  come  near  me."  Of  course  the 
presence  of  the  nurse  was  insisted  upon. 

4005.  Then  the  nurse,  we  understand,  is  always 
present  during  examinations  ? — Always  present. 

4006.  Has  she  the  same  opportunity  as  the  sur- 
geon has  of  examining  the  persons  of  the  women  ? 
— No  ;  the  nurse  stands  behind  or  a  little  distance 
off.  The  practice  is  in  this  way,  at  least  I  am 
noAv  repeating  my  own  experience :  The  surgeon 
sits  at  a  table  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  takes 
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S.,  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  : 

down  the  name  of  the  woman,  and  her  address,  and 
listens  to  any  inquiries  she  may  like  to  make,  or 
he  makes  any  inquiries  he  likes  of  hei',  and  having 
done  so,  and  satisfied  myself  that  the  woman  is  really 
a  prostitute,  he  tells  the  nurse  to  conduct  her 
to  the  table.  The  woman  goes  to  the  examining 
table,  sits  herself  on  the  examining  table,  and  the 
nurse  then  reports  to  the  surgeon  that  the  patient 
is  ready.  When  the  patient  is  ready,  the  nurse 
generally  hands  her  a  clean  towel  if  she  wishes  it  to 
conceal  her  face,  out  of  motives  of  delicacy.  Then 
the  examination  is  conducted  by  the  surgeon  ;  the 
surgeon  then  leaves  her,  goes  back  to  his  own  table, 
wi"ites  out  the  necessary  certificates  Avhich  may 
be  required,  and  the  nurse  adjusts  the  woman's  dress, 
and  takes  her  out  of  the  room. 

4007.  Have  the  Avomen  ever  objected  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  nurse  during  the  examination  ? — Never 
in  England;  I  state  only  the  case  which  happened  in 
Ireland  ;  but  if  the  nurse  were  permitted  to  examine 
their  persons  I  believe  they  would  strongly  object  to 
their  doing  so, 

4008.  Then  it  is  by  design  and  arrangement  that 
the  nurse  is  precluded  from  observing  the  person  of 
the  patient  ? — Out  of  motives  of  delicacy  to  the  women  ; 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  the  nurse  should  see  her, 
and  out  of  motives  of  delicacy  she  stands  just  behind 
the  woman's  head,  or  at  the  table,  Avhile  the  visiting 
surgeon  conducts  the  examination. 

4009.  You  were  visiting  surgeon  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital  at  Devonport  ? — I  was  under  the  Act 
at  Devonport,  but  I  had  no  necessary  connexion  with 
the  Albert  Hosi)ital, 

4010.  Have  you  at  any  time  been  in  connexion 
Avith  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  ? — Except  only  that 
they  made  me  honoi'ary  member  of  their  committee 
as  a  matter  of  comi)liment  to  myself,  but  by  right  I 
had  no  connexion  with  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital — 
that  is,  no  ex-officio  right, 

4011.  You  were  visiting  surgeon  at  the  time  Mr. 
Wolferstan  was  house  surgeon  ? — I  was, 

4012.  Can  you  state  how  many  cases  you  sent  into 
hospital  ? — I  really  could  not  at  this  time,  but  all  the 
documents  I  shall  be  prepared  to  put  in.  I  can  state 
it  by  reference  to  Captain  Harris's  report,  which  is  a 
correct  statement  of  the  number  of  women  who  were 
examined. 

4013.  Then  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  you 
sent  in  any  case  which  in  your  opinion  was  not  a  case 
for  further  examination  ? — Most  certainly  not. 

4014.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  you  might  have 
sent  in  many  cases  Avhich  turned  out  to  be  free  from 
disease  ? — Most  certainly  not. 

4015.  Do  you  think  during  the  period  you  were 
engaged  in  this  duty  that  so  many  as  600  cases  might 
have  been  sent  in,  the  great  majority  of  which  cases 
were  not  cases  of  contagious  diseases  ? — Most  certainly 
not.  No  woman  was  ever  sent  into  hospital  witljout 
having  symptoms  on  her  person  which  clearly  con- 
vinced me  that  she  was  infected  at  the  time  with 
contagious  venei-eal  disease. 

4016.  Have  you  been  a  naval  surgeon  ? — Yes. 
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4017.  In  the  Eojal  Navy  ? — In  the  Royal  Navy. 

4018.  Were  you  surgeon  of  Her  Majesty's  ship 
"  Edgar  "  in  1862  and  1863  ?— I  Avas. 

4019.  What  was  the  state  of  that  ship  as  regards 
disease  during  the  time  you  officiated  as  surgeon  ? — 
We  fitted  out  at  Portsmouth  and  spent  three  months 
there.  The  average  crew,  I  may  state,  was  about 
800  men.  After  that  three  months  we  went  to  the 
Mediterranean,  wliere  we  remained  for  seven  months, 
and  then  came  back  and  went  to  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth,  Avhere  we  spent  four  and  a  half  months 
altogether,  so  that  in  1862  and  1863  we  spent  seven 
months  at  Malta  and  Corfu,  and  seven  and  a  half 
months  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth. 

4020.  What  was  the  result  of  your  experience  as 
regards  disease  at  each  of  those  places? — During  the 
seven  and  a  half  months  we  were  at  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth  there  were  173  cases  of  syphilis  and  47 
cases  of  gonorrhoea  put  upon  the  sick  list.  In  those 
returns  I  exclude  cases  of  secondary  syphilis  ;  I  am 
stating  now  only  primary  sores,  for  I  carefully  excluded 
secondary  syphilis,  which  might  have  been  contracted 
in  other  places. 

4021.  When  you  speak  of  173  cases  of  syphilis  and 
47  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  do  you  speak  of  cases  or  of 
individuals  ? — Cases.  Those  cases  occurred  in  147 
individuals. 

4022.  The  173  cases  of  syphilis  and  47  cases  of 
gonorrha3a  represented  147  individuals? — Yes,  and 
I  may  mention  at  the  same  time  that  there  were 
many  other  cases  treated,  but  the  cases  being  trivial 
and  the  men  capable  of  doing  their  work,  were  not 
included  on  the  sick  list,  and  therefore  were  not  in- 
cluded in  these  figures  Avhich  I  have  given  you.  In 
proof  of  that  I  have  to  mention  that  the  day  after  we 
left  Spithead,  at  my  request  the  Admii-al  ordered  an 
examination  of  the  whole  ship's  company,  and  I  ex- 
amined them  myself  with  the  two  assistant  surgeons, 
and  in  one  day  detected  44  cases  of  venereal  disease. 

4023.  {Sir  W.  James.)  Unknown  previously? — 
Unknown  previously. 

4024.  {Mr.  C.  Buxton.)  Cases  of  diseases  ;  you  do 
not  say  of  syphilis  alone  ? — No,  not  syphilis  alone.  I 
recollect  25  of  those  were  of  such  severity  that  they 
required  immediately  being  put  on  the  sick  list,  of 
which  23  were  syphilis  and  2  gonorhoea. 

4025.  ( Chairman.)  Were  those  44  cases  or  indivi- 
duals affected  ? — Forty-four  individuals. 

4026.  In  addition  to  the  147  ?— No  ;  the  25  put 
on  the  list  would  be  included  in  all  the  previous 
numbers. 

4027.  They  would  be  includfid  in  the  cases  and  in 
the  individuals  ? — Yes. 

4028.  What  was  the  number  of  seamen  and  marines 
on  board  this  ship  ? — I  think  at  that  time  the  seamen 
and  marines  were  784,  but  I  have  not  exact  data  on 
that  point. 

4029.  Then  after  you  left  Portsmouth  can  you  state 
what  number  of  men  were  suffering  from  contagious 
diseases  of  one  kind  and  another  ?— During  our  time 
at  Malta  and  Corfu  only  four  were  put  on  the  list 
with  venereal  diseases  contracted  in  those  places. 

4030.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — Entirely 
to  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  at  Malta  and  Corfu. 
I  may  also  mention  that  during  the  time  we  were  at 
Corfu  we  lay  at  anchor  for  nearly  three  months, 
during  which  our  men  had  very  frequent  leave  on 
shore,  the  same  thing  happened  at  Malta,  and 
yet  there  were  only  four  cases  put  on  the  sick  list  of 
syphilis,  contracted  in  the  place,  and  no  case  of 
gonorrhoea. 

4031.  {Sir  W.  James.)  What  years  were  those  ? — 
In  1862  and  1863.  We  left  England  in  October  1862, 
and  returned  to  England,  I  think,  in  June  or  July 
1863, 

4032.  {Chairman.)  And  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  ship's  company  when  you  returned  from  Malta 
and  Corfu  ? — They  were  free  from  venereal  disease. 

4033.  The  ship  was  quite  free  from  it  ? — The  ship 
was  quite  free  from  venereal  diseases.  We  had  none, 
or  comparatively  none  ;  exceedingly  little. 


4034.  I  think  it  is  stated  in  the  Health  of  the  Navy  EIGHTH 
Report  of  1868,  that  syphilis  has  been  reduced  on  the        DAY. , 
home  stations  from  104  per  thousand  in  1863  to  53 

per  thousand  in  1868;  the  decrease  has  been  steady  W.  II. 

and  gradual  ?  —  That  is  in  the  Medical  Director-  *^?««- 
General's  returns  for  1868.  30  Jan  1871 

4035.  Have  you  any  further  knowledge  than  is   

stated  in  the  report  ? — No ;  that  is  based  on  the 
authority  of  the  Medical  Director-General  only  ;  but 

I  may  add  that  very  accurate  returns  in  reference  to 
this  can  be  furnished,  if  required,  showing  the  gradual 
decrease  of  disease  from  1863  to  1868;  the  decrease 
of  syphilis  I  am  speaking  of. 

4036.  Now  can  you  follow  the  men  after  the  arrival 
of  the  ship,  or  were  they  paid  off? — No,  I  cannot.  I 
may  add  that  the  data  I  now  give  were  drawn  up  very 
carefully  by  myself  in  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  after  the  arrival  of  the  Channel 
fleet  in  England,  All  the  original  documents  in  re- 
ference to  that,  or  the  records,  are  in  the  Medical 
Director-General's  department,  and  would  be  accessible 
if  necessary. 

4037.  Is  it  a  rule  in  the  service  to  subject  men, 
volunteering  for  Her  Majesty's  service,  to  surgical 
examination  ? — Every  man  is  examined  before  entering 
on  it. 

4038.  And  if  he  is  found  diseased  he  is  set  apart 
for  treatment  ? — No,  he  is  rejected  ;  the  man  is  not 
admitted. 

4039.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  what  becomes  of  those 
men.  Does  he  go  into  the  merchant  service  ? — I 
think  it  very  possible  that  a  very  large  number  of 
these  men  go  and  volunteer  in  the  merchant  ships, 
and  enter  upon  them  rather  than  subject  themselves 
for  treatment  in  the  hospital. 

4040.  And  no  examination  takes  place  ? — No  ex- 
amination takes  place  in  the  merchant  service.  . 

4041.  But  when  a  man  volunteers  for  the  merchant 
service,  does  not  he  undergo  medical  examination  ?— 
None  whatever.  I  may  speak  from  experience  there, 
for  in  1865  I  was  attached  to  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve 
in  the  port  of  London,  and  at  that  time  had  to  ex- 
amine very  large  numbers  of  men  who  entered  for 
the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.  All  those  men  were  per- 
sonally examined,  although  belonging  to  the  merchant 
service,  and  no  man  was  admitted  who  was  suffering 
from  venereal  or  other  maladies  which  would  in- 
capacitate him  for  active  service.  The  merchant 
seamen  whom  I  saw  in  large  numbers  were  not 
examined  in  any  way  at  all. 

4042.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  these  men 
propagate  disease  extensively  in  seaport  towns  ? — 
The  merchant  seamen  do  very  extensively,  and  I  can 
give  no  better  proof  of  that  than  this  fact,  that  during 
the  time  I  was  visitiug  surgeon  at  Devonport  and 
Plymouth,  the  prevalence  of  an  easterly  wind  in  the 
channel,  bringing  a  large  number  of  homeward-bound 
merchant  ships  into  the  port  of  Plymovith  would  be 
immediately  followed  by  increased  disease  among  the 
women  of  the  town. 

4043.  That  disease  being  imported  by  the  men  ? — 
That  disease  being  clearly  imported  by  the  merchant 
seamen. 

4044.  Then  the  disease  so  imported  is  brought  from 
foreign  stations  ? — In  the  protected  ports  a  great 
amount  of  disease  is  brought  in  from  foreign  places. 

4045.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  that  ? — I  think 
there  is.  I  think  it  would  be  very  possible  to  examine 
all  merchant  seamen  before  they  sign  their  shipping- 
articles.  I  found  on  inquiries,  when  attached  to  the 
Naval  Reserve,  that  the  practice  of  merchant  seamen 
is  for  the  men  to  attend  the  shipping  offices,  where  the 
captain  selects  his  crew,  and  generally  selects  them  on 
the  same  day,  or  the  day  previous  to  sailing.  I  think 
that  inasmuch  as  every  man  must  sign  his  shipping 
articles,  and  as  these  articles  are  framed  by  law,  with 
the  express  purpose  of  protecting  the  seamen  from 
oppression  on  the  part  of  the  shipowners  and  captains, 
there  would  be  no  hardship  in  subjecting  the  men  also 
to  examination,  by  which  the  shipowners  and  captains 
would  be  protected  from  men  entering  on  board  their 
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EIGHTH     ships  in  a  state  iu  whicli  they  are  unfit  to  carry  on 
DAY.       their  duty,  and  I  feel  sure,  from  personal  inquiries 
which  I  have  made  repeatedly,  that  a  large  number  of 
Slo  ett       accidents  have  occurred  and  do  occur  in  the  channel 
■       from  outward-bound  ships  meeting  with  a  gale  of 
30  Jan.  1871.    wind,  with  a  crew  originally  weak,  many  of  them, 

  perhaps  from  other  maladies,  but  also  having  added  to 

these,  apparently  healthy  men  who  suddenly  broke 
down  from  the  effects  of  primary  and  secondary 
syphilis. 

4046.  Then  if  men  offering  themselves  for  the  mer- 
chant service  were  subjected  to  examination  before 
admission,  that  could  only  operate  at  the  home  ports  ? 
— Even  then  it  could  only  operate  at  the  home  ports, 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  English  trade  is  carried 
on  by  ships  who  take  their  crews  at  the  home  ports ; 
and  although  we  should  not  get  the  full  amount  of  good 
which  might  be  obtained,  yet  we  should  get  a  very 
large  amount  of  good  which  we  are  now  deprived  of. 

4047.  That  course  might  at  all  events  secure  a 
clean  bill  of  health  for  outward-bound  ships,  but  how 
would  that  prevent  the  importation  of  disease  from 
foreign  stations  ? — When  a  ship  returns  from  foi-eign 
service  (I  may  add,  very  few  men  remain  on  board  a 
merchant  ship  more  than  one  year,  and  ship  as  a  rule 
for  a  long  voyage,  but  at  the  end  of  that  voyage  they 
are  paid  off),  they  receive  their  pay  at  the  shipping 
offices.  I  would  recommend  that  all  men,  before 
receiving  their  pay,  should  be  again  examined  by  a 
medical  inspector,  and  that  any  of  those  men  who  are 
found  infected  with  venereal  disease  should  be  sent  to 
hospital  for  treatment,  and  should  not  receive  their 
pay  until  they  were  discharged  cured  from  the  hos- 
pital. I  quite  admit  that  the  system  is  imperfect,  still 
it  seems  to  me  so  much  better  than  doing  nothing,  and 
it  is  more  practicable  than  any  other  scheme  which  I 
have  heard  suggested. 

4048.  Do  you  think  men  in  a  homeward-bound 
ship,  on  arriving  at  an  English  port,  would  subject 
themselves  to  detention  in  hospital — If  they  did  not 
do  so  they  would  lose  their  pay.  If  the  law  com- 
pelled men  either  to  be  treated  for  venereal  disease  or 
to  lose  their  pay,  I  think  they  would  do  so  :  men  in 
the  naval  service  are  subjected  to  it,  and  no  luaii 
receives  his  pay  until  he  gets  his  discharge  from  the 
hospital. 

4049.  Are  the  men  in  the  Queen's  service  and 
in  the  merchant  service  men  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion ? — No.  I  think  as  a  rule  that  the  men  in  the 
Queen's  service  are  superior  ;  I  will  not  say  superior 
seamen,  that  I  have  had  no  means  of  judging  of,  but 
certainly  superior  in  general  appearance — in  their 
general  cleanliness,  and  in  their  personal  habits. 

4050.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when 
a  ship  of  war  is  paid  off  at  a  home  port,  the  men  do 
not  receive  their  pay  until  they  are  free  from  disease  ? 
— Men  are  sent  to  hospital  who  are  infected  with 
disease,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  hospital 
until  they  are  cured. 

4051.  Do  they  gi'umble  at  that  ? — No,  I  never 
heard  so  ;  I  never  heard  a  complaint  even. 

4052.  It  is  a  well-established  rule  of  the  service  ? 
— A  well-established  rule  of  the  service,  and  they 
never  make  complaints. 

4053.  You  stated  that  the  seamen  and  marines  in 
Her  Majesty's  service  are  subjected  to  examination. 
Do  not  you  think  also  that  the  soldiers  in  garrison 
towns  should  be  subjected  to  it  as  a  rule  as  well  as 
the  seamen  and  marines  ? — Most  asssuredly  I  do 
think  so. 

4054.  After  you  had  secured  the  examination  of 
seamen  and  marines,  and  of  soldiers  in  Her  Majesty's 
service,  there  would  be  still  a  large  residuum  of  the 
male  civil  population  whom  you  could  not  reach  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

4055.  And  the  disease  would  be  still  propagated 
by  those  men  ? — Undoubtedly. 

4056.  Would  you  suggest  any  mode  of  extending 
these  Acts  which  would  reach  that  class  of  persons  ? 
— I  really  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  practicable  to 
examine  men  in  the  civil  population. 


4057.  Then  iu  I'^ct^  according ,  to  yom*  view  it  is 
possible  only  partially  to',  secure'the  efficiency  of  these 
Acts  ? — Clearly. 

4058.  In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  reaching 
that  proportion  of  the  civil  population  who  are  liable 
to  be  infected  with  disease  as  well  as  the  naval  and 
military  services  ? — Yes ;  at  the  same  time  allow  me 
to  add  that  in  seaport  and  garrison  towns  which  are 
now  placed  under  the  Act  a  large  proportion  of  men 
who  contract  and  disseminate  disease  are  men  in  the 
public  service.  The  civil  jiojjulation  is  comparatively 
small  in  proportion  to  the  other  men,  that  is,  the  civil 
population  who  would  be  liable  to  contract  and  dissemi- 
nate disease,  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  why 
that  is  so,  when  we  consider  that  in  garrison  towns 
containing  jjerhaps  from  10,000  to  12,000  men,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  are  young  uimiarried  men, 
in  the  veiy  prime  and  vigour  of  life,  and  having  but 
little  moral  restraint  upon  them. 

4059.  There  is  no  restriction  in  the  naval  service 
on  the  marriage  of  seamen  ? — ^None. 

4060-  How  is  that  with  regard  to  marines.  Are 
they  subjected  to  any  regulations  ? — No  ;  the  marines 
can  marry  when  they  please,  just  like  seamen. 

4061.  You  are  aware  that  very  considerable  re- 
strictions are  imposed  on  soldiers  iu  that  respect  ?— 
Yes,  I  am. 

4062.  Do  you  think  that  restriction  makes  any 
difference  in  the  liability  of  men  to  contract  disease  ? 
— My  experience  of  soldiers  has  been  compara- 
tively limited,  and  I  think  the  evidence  of  military 
officers  would  be  more  valuable  than  anything  I  could 
state  upon  that  subject ;  I  know  so  little  of  soldiers. 

4063.  Ai'eyou  acquainted  with  any  foreign  stations 
iu  which  these  Acts  have  been  put  into  operation ; 
Hong  Kong,  for  instance  ? — At  Hong  Kong  the  Acts 
have  been  in  operation  for,  I  think,  two  years  or 
three  years,  I  am  not  quite  certain  which. 

4064.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  operation 
of  the  Acts  at  Hong  Kong  ? — I  will  read  an  extract 
from  the  Colonial  Surgeon's  report  which  is  printed  by 
the  Colonial  Office,  in  which  he  says  in  1869,  25  per 
cent,  of  all  admissions  were  syphilis.  In  1869  the 
per-centage  of  admissions  of  syphilis  in  the  civil  hos- 
pital wei'C  15'82  ;  in  the  garrisons  6 "83  ;  also  the  type 
of  disease  is  much  improved. 

4065.  Now  as  to  Japan,  Yokohama  ? — At  Yoko- 
hama, Japan,  the  last  report  states  that  Her  Majesty's 
ship  "  Rinado,"  with  a  crew  of  173  men,  having  21 
days'  leave  on  shore,  contracted  three  cases  of  syphilis 
and  one  of  gonorrhoea.  Her  Majesty's  ship  "  Adven- 
ture," with  163  men  on  six  days'  leave,  two  cases  of 
syphilis  and  one  of  gonorrhoea,  and  in  a  report  I  have 
seen  from  the  Admiral  commanding  a  station,  he 
states  that  the  Japanese  Government  and  the  colonial 
authorities  are  so  much  gratified  vdth  the  benefit  from 
the  operation  of  the  Act  at  Yokohama,  that  it  is  to  be 
extended  to  the  ports  of  Nagasaki  and  Hiogo,  and  the 
surgeon  at  Yokohama  was  requested  by  the  Japanese 
Government  to  visit  those  ports  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  the  Acts  to  those  places. 

4066.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  London  Lock 
Hospital  ? — Yes.    I  am  in  the  habit  of  inspecting  it. 

4067.  Are  there  wards  in  that  hospital  for  the 
reception  of  patients  suffering  from  syphilis,  and 
disease  of  this  description  ? — There  are  wards  con- 
taining 150  beds. 

4068.  Are  those  Government  wards.'' — Those  wards 
are  wards  paid  foi'  by  the  Government.  In  addition 
to  those  there  are  wards  which  are  termed  voluntary 
wards,  where  women  are  treated  who  apply  for 
admission. 

4069.  In  the  Government  wards  are  women  only 
admitted  ? — Women  only  are  admitted. 

4070.  Under  what  circumstances  are  they  admitted 
there  ? — They  are  sent  in  by  the  visiting  surgeons 
from  different  places  under  the  visiting  surgeon's 
certificate  by  the  Acts  of  1866  and  1869. 

4071.  Did  you  observe  any  difference  between  the 
condition  of  the  women  on  the  Government  side 
and  those  on  the  voluntary  side  ? — A  very  marked 
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difference,  so  much  so  that  even  a  non-professional 
observer  going  through  the  wards  would  be  struck  at 
once  by  the  different  appearance  which  exists  between 
women  in  the  wards  subsidized  and  those  in  the 
voluntary  wards.  It  would  strike  a  non-professional 
observer  at  once. 

4072.  In  what  respect  would  a  non-professional 
observer  perceive  a  difference  ? — On  the  voluntary 
side  he  would  see  the  women  suffering  from  the  worst 
forms  of  syphilis ;  he  would  see  them  worn  out, 
bloodless  in  their  appearance,  and  with  secondary 
eruptions  covering  their  featm-es,  as  regards  a  large 
number  of  them ;  while  on  the  Government  side  that 
has  largely  disappeared,  and  the  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance of  good  health  manifested  amongst  the 
women  is  really  something  surprising. 

4073.  Have  you  inspected  the  Lock  hospital  at 
Portsmouth  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

4074.  What  is  the  result  of  your  observation  there  ? 
■ — The  same  change  which  I  have  remarked  as  having 
taken  place  among  the  subsidized  wards  in  the  Lon- 
don Lock  hospital  is  observable  at  Portsmouth  hospital 
among  the  women  who  have  been  sent  into  Portsmouth 
who  have,  been  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
since  1866,  but  the  women  from  Southampton  who  have 
only  beeu  subjected  to  the  Act  since  June  and  July 
1870,  when  the  Act  was  first  applied  there,  present  a 
marked  difference  in  their  appearance  to  the  Ports- 
mouth women,  and  the  visiting  surgeon,  on  my 
remarking  the  circumstance  to  him,  stated  to  me  that 
the  women  at  Southampton  now  are  in  appearance 
w^hat  the  women  of  Portsmouth  were  three  or  four 
years  ago.  I  may  add  the  contrast  was  more  striking 
to  me  because  the  Southampton  women,  from  motives 
of  discipline  or  other  causes,  were  all  placed  in  one 
ward,  so  that  I  was  enabled  to  make  the  contrast  with 
greater  ease. 

4075.  Are  you  able  to  give  any  information  as  to 
the  effect  which  this  discipline  has  on  the  women ;  is 
it  calculated  to  estrange  them  from  the  life  they  are 
leading  ?  —  I  think  that  the  women  in  hospital  are 
more  subject  to  better  influences  than  they  could  be 
in  any  other  place.  When  women  are  sick  they  are 
more  amenable  to  kindness  and  more  amenable  to  the 
influences  of  the  chaplain  or  matron  or  of  any  lady 
visitors  who  may  wish  to  see  them. 

4076.  Then  that  would  very  much  depend,  would 
it  not,  on  the  character  of  the  officers  of  the 
hospital,  male  and  female  ? — It  might  do  so,  but  iu 
all  the  hospitals  I  have  yet  visited,  I  have  found 
very  great  interest  taken  by  every  person  con- 
nected with  the  hospital  in  improving  the  moi-al 
condition  of  these  women  ;  and  I  speak  here  not  only 
of  the  medical  officers,  of  the  matrons  and  nurseSj  but 
in  those  wards  which  are  partly  only  under  Govei-n- 
ment  control,  of  the  managing  committee.  Great  and 
very  great  efforts  are  made  by  the  different  members 
of  the  committee  to  give  them  help,  and  every 
encouragement  is  given  in  fact  to  these  poor  girls  to 
induce  them  to  reform  their  mode  of  life. 

4077.  Have  you  made  personal  exainination  in  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  in  other  places  than  Devonport  ? 
— At  Portsmouth,  Chatham,  and  other  places.  During 
the  last  12  months  the  Acts  have  been  in  operation,  it 
has  been  my  duty  as  Inspector  of  certified  Hospitals  to 
inspect  all  hospitals  certified  by  Government,  but  I  am 
also  commanded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to 
assist  in  every  possible  way  in  carrying  out  the 
general  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

4078.  You  have  been  Inspector-General  for  about 
a  year? — Since  the  1st  of  January  1870.  .  " 

4079.  How  many  jplaces  under  tbe  operation  of 
the  Acts  have  you  inspected  during  that  period  ? — 
Devonport,  Portsmouth,  London,  the  London  Lock 
Hospital  I  mean  (I  am  now  giving  the  hospitals), 
Shorncliffe  hospital,  the  Curragh  hospital  in  Kildare, 
the  hospitak  at  Cork,  Colchester,  Aldershpt,  and 
Chatham.    Those  are  the  hospitals.    ■  "    -     '  ' 

4080.  Then  referring  once  more  ,  to  the  evidence 
which  you  gave  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
is  the  result  of  your  extended  experience  in  the 


operation  of  the  Act  in  the  dift'erent  places  to  which  EIGHTH 
it  has  been  applied  such  as  to  confirm  that  evidence  ?  DAY. 
- — Most  strongly  to  confirm  it.    Every  additional  fact  jj 
brought  before    me    most    strongly  confirmed   the       sioonett  ' 

opinions  I  then  entertained  of  the  actual  good,  both   " 

physical  and  moral,  which  is  obtained  by  the  Con-  so  Jan.  1871. 
tagious  Diseases  Act.   

4081.  Have  you  ever  made  inquiry  as  to  what 
becomes  of  the  women  after  they  are  discharged  from 
the  hospital  ? — Yes,  I  have  ;  and  I  make  it  a  rule  at 
every  hospital,  and  every  station  which  I  go  to,  to 
examine  carefully  into  the  register  kept  by  the  in- 
spector of  the  metropolitan  police.  I  make  it  a  rule 
also  to  examine  the  books  kept  by  the  matron,  in 
which  she  keeps  her  returns  of  the  women  discharged 
from  the  hospital,  and  the  results  of  their  dischai'ge, 
and  I  find  that  all  the  facts  which  I  have  obtained 
are  strongly  confirmatory  of  my  previous  opinions. 

4082.  Are  the  records  kept  by  the  mati'on,  and 
those  kept  by  the  police  identical,  or  are  they  separate 
inquiries  ? — -They  are  entirely  separate  inquiries.  In 
addition  to  those,  there  are  quarterly  returns  which 
are  sent  in  by  the  matron  and  chaplain  of  the  different 
hospitals  under  the  War  Department.  Those  which 
I  hand  in  are  the  blank  forms,  but  the  original  report  of 
any  hospital  would  be  furnished. 

4083.  You  are  aware  that  an  opinion  very  exten- 
sively prevails  that  the  result  of  these  Acts  has  been 
this,  that  the  public  women  have  disappeared  from 
the  places  of  public  resort  and  the  houses  which  they 
formerly  frequented,  and  carry  on  their  business 
clandestinely  ? — I  am  aware  of  such  a  statement 
having  been  made. 

4084.  And  that  there  is  in  fact  no  diminution  in 
prostitution  or  in  the  number  of  women  so  engaged  ; 
is  that  your  opinion  ? — I  am  aware  that  has  been 
stated,  and  I  am  also  strongly  convinced  of  the  fact 
that  the  very  contrary  has  taken  place,  and  that 
clandestine  prostitution,  so  far  from  having  increased, 
has  undoubtedly  diminished  and  the  number  of  known 
prostitutes  also  diminished,  perhaps  even  in  larger 
proportion.  I  may  add  that  I  have  made  repeated 
personal  inquiries  in  these  matters,  at  all  the  different 
places  and  stations  I  have  visited,  and  in  every  station 
which  I  visited  I  never  heard  one  conflicting  opinion. 
I  may  state  also  I  have  not  confined  my  inquiries 
merely  to  those  people  engaged  in  carrying  out  the 
Acts,  but  I  have  inquired  of  the  clergy,  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  various  other  gentlemen  of  respectability, 
and  of  others  living  in  these  places,  and  I  have  never 
yet  been  enabled  to  find  out  one  fact  in  contradiction 
of  this  opinion. 

4085.  Is  it  within  your  experience  that  one  effect 
of  the  Act  has  been  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
extremely  juvenile  prostitution  ? — I  think  so,  but  I 
think  it  is  to  be  regretted  very  much  that  that  question 
was  not  touched  by  the  Act,  and  that  powers  have  not 
been  given  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  that  prostitutes 
under  a  certain  age  should  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  or 
industrial  school.  I  have  been  pained,  greatly  pained, 
for  it  has  been  really  the  most  painful  thing  to  witness. 
One  case  I  remarked  particularly  of  a  young  girl  who 
stated  herself  to  be  under  15,  I  believe  myself  she 
was  barely  14,  she  and  her  mother  were  both  in 
hospital  at  the  same  time  infected  with  syphilis,  and 
on  inquiring  of  the  polic;e,  I  was  informed  that  the 
mother  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  for  this  young 
girl  when  any  man  came  into  her  house  that  she  might 
act  as  a  prostitute  with  him.  It  struck  me  at  the  time 
that  had  there  been  any  legal  power  to  send  a  child 
of  that  kind  from  the  hospital  when  cured  to  a 
reformatory  it  would  have  been  very  desirable. 

4086.  Have  you  turned  your  suggestion  at  all  to 
the  origin  of  extreme  juvenile  prostitution.  Is  it  a 
fact  that  parents  sell  their  children  to  this  career  ? — I 
do  not  know,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  inquiring 
^o  much  of  that,  for  I  haye,  had  only  the  experience 
of  Plymouth  and  Devonport ;  but  it  is  quite  a  fact 
that  the  parents  in  many  cases  openly  countenance 
prostitution  amongst  then-  children,  and  openly  re- 
ceive their  earnings. 

Q  4 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEi?  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


EIGHTH        4087.  Then  do  you  iliiuk  the  same  inducements  to 
DAY.        prostitution  oiierate  on  all  ages,  wantonness,  love  of 
" — "         dress,  love  of  freedom? — I  believe  in  a  great  many 
^Sl  ^ It        cases  starvation  is  one  great  incentive  to  prostitution. 

'       I  have  seen  one  or  two  cases  Avhich  clearly  prove  to 
SO  Jan.  1871.    me  that  the  poor  girls  have  been  litei-ally  driven  into 

 prostitution  from  sheer  starvation,  and  nothing  else. 

1  remember  one  case  particularly,  which  I  related  in  a 
letter  which  I  previously  sent.  About  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  a  poor  girl  was  brought  before  me  Avhen  I  Avas 
examining  surgeon  at  Devonport,  and  on  questioning 
her  as  to  the  facts  of  her  prostitution,  she  told  rae 
that  she  had  resided  at  Taunton,  and  had  worked  in 
a  silk  factory  there,  that  she  was  an  orphan,  and  that 
when  the  silk  factory  was  closed,  owing  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  owners,  she  was  thrown  on  the  streets, 
and  she  had  no  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  but 
submitted  herself  to  the  first  comer  who  solicited  her 
in  the  streets.  I  asked  her  particularly  at  that  time 
whether  the  man  she  first  submitted  herself  to  was 
her  lover,  she  said  no ;  but  she  would  not  go  to  the 
workhouse,  and  submitted  herself  at  once  to  the  first 
comer.  She  came  from  Taunton  to  Plymouth,  was 
brought  up  or  appeared  before  me  as  the  examining 
surgeon,  was  found  diseased,  and  was  sent  into  the 
hospital. 

4088.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  public  women  constitute  the  women  who 
are  earning  a  livelihood,  but  who  obtain  or  seek  to 
obtain  the  means  of  gaiety  and  pleasure  from  this 
source  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

4089.  That  is  not  your  opinion  ? — That  is  not  my 
opinion.  At  any  rate  the  women  brought  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Acts  are  notorious  common  prostitutes, 
who  get  tlieir  living  by  prostitution,  and  in  no  other 
way,  and  who  make  it  their  trade  to  solicit  men  in  the 
stations,  or  wait  at  home  to  receive  them.  I  am  now 
giving  only  the  result  of  my  own  personal  experience 
in  Devonport.  What  it  may  be  in  other  towns  I  have 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

4090.  What  proportions  would  you  assign  to  the 
impulse  of  starvation  or  actual  want  ? — I  have  no 
means  of  stating.  I  may  add  also  that  a  great  many 
women  become  prostitutes  because,  having  married 
soldiers  without  the  permission  of  the  colonel,  they 
are  left  in  the  seaport  and  garrison  towns  with  no 
means  of  support,  either  for  themselves  or  one  or 
more  children.  I  have  seen,  I  will  not  say  many, 
but  various  instances  of  that  kind. 

4091.  Are  these  Avomen  mostly  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found ignorance  ? — I  think  generally  they  are  very 
ignorant.  In  reference  to  the  previous  subject, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  add  that  whenever 
a  case  of  a  young  girl,  such  as  I  have  described,  has 
appeared  before  me,  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule, 
after  inquiring  the  history  of  her  case,  to  send  a  private 
note  to  the  chaplain,  telling  him  to  direct  his  par- 
ticular attention  to  her. 

4092.  When  you  first  come  in  contact  professionally 
with  these  girls  are  they  communicative  at  all  ? — I 
have  always  found  them  particularly  civil  and 
courteous,  and  I  have  made  it  a  rule  at  all  times  to 
treat  them  ^^^th  exactly  the  same  amount  of  for- 
bearance and  delicacy  as  I  should,  had  they  been 
gentlewomen  coming  to  consult  me  as  a  professional 
man,  and  I  believe  that  by  so  doing  I  have  acquired 
their  confidence,  and  it  has  also  enabled  me  to  keep 
up  that  discipline  amongst  them  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  ditficult.  When  I  say  discipline,  I 
mean  only  decorum  and  good  order  while  in  my 
presence. 

4093.  Do  you  ever  encourage  them  to  hold  any 
other  than  professional  communication  with  you.  Do 
you  ask  how  they  have  come  into  trouble? — Fre- 
quently ;  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  do  so  whenever  I 
have  seen  a  prospect  of  its  doing  any  good  ;  and  very 
frequently  in  addition  to  my  professional  communi- 
cations Avith  them  as  visiting  surgeon  I  have  been 
consulted  by  them  for  other  maladies,  and  had  to 
prescribe  for  A'ery  large  numbers. 


4094.  Then  what  was  the  general  disposition  of 
the  Avomen,  one  of  repelling  the  surgeon  or  of 
placing  confidence  in  him  ? — They  were  always  most 
submissive,  and  always  appeared  to  treat  me  as  if 
really  they  looked  upon  me  as  a  kind  of  friend  more 
than  anything  else.  I  have  never  had  an  unpleasant 
Avord  from  one  of  them  during  the  whole  course  of 
my  experience  as  visiting  surgeon.  I  do  not  recollect 
at  this  moment  ever  having  had  a  disrespectful  AVord 
or  unpleasant  Avord  from  one  of  these  Avomen. 

4095.  Did  they  ever  come  into  your  room  drunk  ? 
— They  haA^e  occasionally  come,  not  drunk,  for  the 
police  would  not  have  brought  them  in,  but  half 
tipsy ;  when  they  have  been  in  that  state,  and  per- 
haps been  exceedingly  defiant  and  abusive  to  the 
police,  they  have  always  been  civil  in  my  presence  ; 
but  in  such  cases  I  liaA-e  ahvays  asked  them  to  wait 
outside  a  little  and  quiet  doAvn  their  excitement  before 
the  examination  ;  but  I  must  add,  that  although  they 
haA^e  been  thus  civil  to  me  at  all  times,  yet  Avhen  after 
examination  some  of  these  Avomen  who  had  been 
tipsy  found  themselves  to  be  diseased,  they  haA'e 
become  very  abusiA^e  to  the  police,  but  never  to 
myself. 

4096.  Wei'e  these  tipsy  women  very  young  women 
or  Avomeu  of  advanced  experience  in  their  calling  ? — 
Generally  the  old  and  hardened  prostitutes,  and  I 
must  add  also  that  the  cases  Avere  very  fcAV. 

4097.  Did  the  women  as  a  rule  make  themselves 
decent  in  their  persons  before  they  came  to  your 
room  ? — The  improvement  that  took  place  from  the 
time  I  first  commenced  these  duties  up  to  the  time 
that  I  ceased  carrying  them  out  was  something 
extraordinary.  When  J  first  went  there  in  1866  the 
women  Avould  come  up  covered  Avith  filth,  dirty  in 
their  persons,  and  altogether  presenting  an  appear- 
ance Avhich  Avas  almost  shocking  to  humanity  ;  but 
partly  OAving  to  shame  at  being  found  in  that  state, 
partly  OAving  to  discipline  in  the  hospital,  and  their 
having  learned  the  comfort  of  personal  cleanliness,  the 
improA'ement  which  took  place  Avas  something  i-emai-k- 
able ;  more  than  I  could  really  have  anticipated. 
During  the  last  two  years  I  do  not  recollect  any 
Avoman  coming  before  me  who  was  really  dirty  ; 
except  tramps  and  people  of  that  kind  Avho  had 
no  settled  home  and  who  had  been  lying  out  in  the 
gutters  or  the  hedges  and  byways,  I  do  not  recollect  a 
case. 

4098.  Then  you  found  tliem  sensible  to  shame, 
being  shamed  out  of  a  dirty,  squalid,  and  offensive 
condition  ? — Yes,  quite  so  ;  and  not  only  sensible  to 
shame,  but  sensitive  to  kindness. 

4099.  In  what  Avay  did  they  exhibit  their  sensibi- 
lity ? — By  grateful  expressions  of  thanks  to  myself 
when  I  Avas  able  to  render  them  any  trivial  services, 
grateful  expressions  to  the  police  ;  they  would  fre- 
quently consult  the  inspector  of  police  at  Devon - 
port  with  reference  to  private  and  personal  trouble, 
and  he  Avas  a  very  humane  man,  and  exerted  himself 
very  much  on  many  occasions  to  do  them  good  Avhen 
he  Avas  enabled  to  do  so.  I  sjjeak  of  my  OAvn  kuoAv- 
ledge.  I  cannot  recollect  the  individual  cases,  but 
the  facts  distinctly,  and  can  of  my  own  knowledge 
say  that  that  was  done. 

4100.  Then  Avhen  you  speak  of  being  sensible  to 
kindness,  you  do  not  mean  maudlin  sensibility  or 
hysterical  tears  t — No,  clear  sensibility  to  kindness. 

4101.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  every  case 
where  a  public  Avoman  is  taken  up  by  the  police 
instead  of  being  invited  to  sign  a  voluntary  submis- 
sion, she  should  be  at  once  taken  before  the  magis- 
trate, in  order  to  obtain  a  judicial  decision  on  her 
state  ;  do  you  agree  with  that  ? — J  cannot  see  that  any 
good  would  be  derived  from  it.  If  I  thought  that 
bringing  Avomen  in  that  way  before  a  magistrate 
Avould  give  them  increased  protection  from  police 
oppression,  which  has  been  very  much  talked  about, 
I  Avould  certainly  advocate  it  ;  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  reason  to  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  constant 
application  of  these  women  to  magistrates  would  be 
required  j  it  would  entail  on  the  local  magistracy  aq 
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immense  degree  of  work,  a  great'  deal  of  which  would 
be  utterly  superfluous,  and  only  notorious  and  common 
prostitutes  are  liable  to  the  provisions  of  these  Acts. 

4102.  Now  this  is  very  special  legislation.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  add  to  the  machinery 
of  these  Acts  the  appointment  in  the  principal  garri- 
son towns  of  a  magistrate  especially  charged  with  this 
duty  of  committing  women  for  examination  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  it  would  be  necessary.  The  appoint- 
ment of  some  person  responsible  for  all  these  duties 
and  for  the  work  that  is  carried  out  by  the  police 
might  be  advantageous. 

4103.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  relieve  the  police  from  the  imputation,  whether  ill 
or  well  founded,  we  will  suppose  ill  founded,  of  abuse 
in  carrying  out  the  Acts  ? — I  think  so,  in  that  way. 
I  think  it  would  be  rather  of  use  to  protect  the 
police  than  to  protect  the  women. 

4104.  And  therefore  the  protection  of  the  women 
would  I'e-act  on  the  popularity  of  the  Acts  ? — I  think 
so.    I  think  that  might  be  beneficial. 

4105.  Do  you  also  consider  the  compulsory  deten- 
tion of  infected  women  in  the  hospital  absolutely 
necessary  ? — Yes,  absolutely  necessary. 

4106.  Then  if  a  woman  was  permitted  to  exercise 
her  discretion  as  to  leaving  the  hospital,  she  would  in 
your  opinion  abuse  it  ? — She  would  not  only  do  so, 
but  the  experience  of  1864  proves  that  the  women  did 
do  so.  Sir  David  Deas  in  his  evidence  given  before  the 
Venereal  Committee  stated  that  the  arrival  of  a  ship  at 
Spithead,  or  the  arrival  of  a  new  regiment  at  Ports- 
mouth would  at  once  empty  the  hospital ;  and  I  can 
give  no  better  proofs  of  it  than  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  own  notice,  where  women,  knowing  them- 
selves to  be  diseased,  have  continued  on  the  streets, — 
one  case  in  particular,  a  young  girl  who  came  from 
Kingsbridge,  suffering  severely  from  syphilis  and 
gonorrhcEa ;  she  came  down  avowedly  for  the  purpose 
of  being  sent  to  the  Albert  Hospital,  but  yet  she 
remained  23  days  before  she  appeared  for  examina- 
tion, and  she  confessed  to  me  when  I  examined  her, 
that  during  that  time  she  had  had  connexion  with 
one  or  more  men  every  night  since  she  had  been  in 
Plymouth,  and  her  state  was  such  that  I  believe  it 
was  impossible  that  any  man,  or  at  least  very  im- 
probable that  any  man,  had  connexion  with  her 
who  did  not  contract  either  syphilis  or  gonorrhoea  or 
both. 

4107.  Do  you  think  that  the  examination  by  means 
of  a  speculum  by  any  qualified  skilled  practitioner  could 
cause  injury  to  the  women  ? — Most  certainly  not. 

4108.  Pain,  I  think,  sometimes  is  inevitable  ? — Well, 
pain  is  itself  a  symptom  of  disease.  I  'lelieve  in  a 
healthy  woman,  pain  is  never  felt,  but  when  women 
are  diseased,  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  a  speculum 
may  cause  pain,  but  inasmuch  as  a  speculum  is  not 
introduced  unnecessarily,  the  surgeon  might  imme- 
diately desist  from  passing  the  speculum.  I  can  make 
it  clear  by  stating  that  when  the  mucous  surface  is 
inflamed,  it  will  necessarily  be  tender. 

4109.  Then  is  not  that  very  frequently  the  condition 
of  women  subject  to  examination  ? — In  such  cases,  one 
would  not  pass  the  speculum.  It  would  be  wholly 
unnecessary.  The  visiting  surgeon  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  is  only  ordered  to  discover  whether  the 
woman  is  diseased  or  not. 

4110.  In  your  experience  have  women  resisted  the 
application  of  the  speculum,  either  from  motives  of 
modesty  or  from  apprehension  of  pain  ? — You  mean 
resisted  in  the  process  of  examination  on  the  table  ? 

4111.  Is  the  instrument  exhibited  to  the  observation 
of  the  women  ? — Yes,  they  see  it.  No,  I  never  knew 
of  a  case  of  its  being  resisted.  In  point  of  fact,  if  a 
woman  did  resist  she  could  get  up  from  the  table  at  once, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  her  getting  up.  I  may 
state  at  this  distance  of  time  it  may  be  impossible  for 
me  to  say  absolutely  that  I  never  caused  pain,  but 
I  can  and  do  most  absolutely  assert  that  I  never 
knowingly  caused  pain,  and  that  on  the  first  symptom, 
when  in  very  rare  instances  I  suspected  I  might  do 
so,  I  immediately  desisted  from  the  examination. 

26937. 


4112.  Does  the  application  of  the  speculum  require  EIGHTH 
great  skill  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  practi-  DAY. 
tioner  ? — No,  it  is  a  very  easy  operation.   

4113.  Then,  in  fact,  if  the  speculum  inflicted  injury  ^' 
it  must  be  from  the  gross  negligence  or  ignorance  of  ' 
the  practitioner  ? — It  would  only  be  gross  brutality,  I    30  Jan.  1871, 

could  scarcely  call  it  ignorance  ;  I  cannot  consider  that   

any  professional  man  would  inflict  injury  by  the 

speculum  unless  he  was  either  grossly  ignorant  or 
grossly  brutal.  I  feel  quite  assured  that  no  visiting 
surgeon  ever  has  done  so. 

4114.  Has  the  inspection  of  seamen  and  marines  been 
long  in  existence,  or  is  it  only  a  modern  innovation  ? 
I  have  put  in  evidence  the  last  Admiralty  circular, 
published  J une  the  2nd,  1 868,  which  gives  the  regu- 
lations in  reference  to  the  examination  of  seamen  and 
marines  on  board  ships ;  a  different  regulation  pre- 
vails with  reference  to  marines  in  head-quarters  at 
barracks. 

4115.  Then  when  marines  are  discharged  from  ship 
and  sent  to  barracks,  they  are  not  subjected  to  the 
same  discipline  in  this  respect  as  on  board  ship  ? — Not 
precisely.  The  regulation  in  force  among  the  marines 
is  as  follows : — All  the  vmmarried  rank  and  file  are  now 
examined  once  a  month  at  all  the  marine  divisions. 
All  the  men  going  on  furlough  or  returning  from 
furlough  are  examined,  and  all  men  embarking  and 
disembarking  are  also  examined. 

4116.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  sufilciently  often  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  more  effectual  as  preventing 
disease  if  they  were  examined  fortnightly, 

4117.  Do  you  think  the  fortnightly  examination 
of  the  women  is  sufilciently  frequent,  or  unnecessarily 
frequent  ? — I  think  if  we  had  the  examinations  more 
frequent,  the  women  would  have  far  greater  objection 
to  being  examined.  I  think  too,  although  necessarily 
more  frequent  examination  would  ensure  a  more 
absolute  certainty  of  the  prevention  of  disease,  yet 
there  is  so  much  good  done  under  the  present  system 
that  I  would  not  propose  myself  to  make  it  more 
frequent. 

4118.  Suppose  a  woman  discharged  from  the 
hospital  as  cured  contracts  disease  the  same  day  ?— 
It  is  possible  that  a  woman  may  take  disease  in  the 
same  night,  but  supposing  a  woman  contracts  syphilis 
she  certainly  would  not  have  the  symptoms  of  syphilis 
on  her  for  three  or  four  days  ;  I  am  speaking  only  of 
the  milder  forms  of  sore,  which  show  themselves  more 
early. 

4119.  Then  supposing  she  contracted  syphilitic 
disease  on  the  day  of  her  discharge,  that  would 
become  contagious  in  four  days  ? — Certainly. 

4120.  Not  sooner  ? — I  think  not  sooner. 

4121.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  that  the  discipline 
of  the  Act  should  be  applied  to  oases  of  gonorrhoea  ? 
— I  do,  most  decidedly.  The  not  applying  it  would  be 
cruelty  to  the  younger  prostitutes ;  T  say  cruelty  most 
advisedly,  because  I  have  seen  a  large  number  of  these 
younger  girls  who,  when  first  affected  with  gonorrhoea, 
suffered  very  acutely  from  physical  pain,  and  not 
only  that,  but  they  become  sometimes  affected  also 
with  suppurating  bubos,  and  I  have  admitted 
them  to  hospital  for  gonorrhoea  and  suppurating 
bubos.  Now  it  would  be  simply  cruel  to  send 
such  a  poor  creature  on  to  the  street,  and  let  her 
suffer,  as  she  would  do,  for  they  will  not  go  to  the 
workhouse. 

4122.  What  is  the  average  time  it  is  necessary  to 
treat  a  case  of  gonorrhoea  under  these  Acts — It 
depends  so  much  on  the  constitution,  so  much  on  the 
habits  of  the  girl,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
state  exactly  how  long.  It  depends  on  the  severity  of 
the  disease,  and  whether  there  are  any  concomitant 
symptoms. 

4123.  But  you  think  it  necessary  to  detain  a  girl  in 
hospital  for  gonorrhoea  until  it  is  cured,  just  the  same 
as  if  she  had  syphilis  ? — I  do,  most  absolutely. 

4124.  Do  you  think  these  Acts  might  be  worked 
as  well  by  the  local  police  as  by  these  picked  men  from 
the  metropolitan  force  ? — I  think  not,  for  this  reason, 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  metropolitan  police  is 
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EIGHTH     able  to  select  men  of  tried  and  well-known  character 
DAY.        fj.Qj^  among  a  very  much  larger  number  of  men, 
whose   previous  long  services  and  good  character 
are  a  guarantee  for  the  future.    He  is  able  also  to 

  select  men   of  known   intelligence  ;   for  although 

30  Jan.  1871.    there    are  many  men   of   tried  and   known  good 

.—^.^   character,  yet  they  may  be  wanting  in  those  qualities 

of  intelligence  to  fit  them  for  carrying  out  these 
duties,  which  require  a  great  deal  of  delicacy  in  their 
management. 

4125.  We  have  had  a  very  intelligent  ofl&cer. 
Inspector  Anniss,  before  us,  but  he  had  the  advantage 
of  being  perfectly  familiar  with  Devonport,  having 
acted  as  private  constable  there  iia  the  local  police  ? — 
He  was  never,  1  believe,  in  the  local  police,  but  was 
one  of  the  dockyard  detective  police. 

4126.  Do  you  think  that  if  Inspector  Anniss  had 
been  an  utter  stranger  to  Devonport,  his  services 
would  have  been  as  efiicient  as  we  presume  them  to 
have  been  ? — Yes,  I  do  ;  and  I  have  strong  reasons 
for  saying  so,  by  inquiries  at  other  places  where 
inspectors  have  not  had  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  places  to  which  they  have  been  sent. 

4127.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  that  the  local 
authorities,  the  magistracy  of  the  towns,  having  police 
of  their  own,  object  to  the  presence  of  the  metropolitan 
police  ? — No,  it  is  not  in  my  knowledge.  On  the 
contrary,  when  I  last  visited  Canterbury,  I  asked  the 
Mayor  of  Canterbury  his  opinion  on  that  matter.  I 
have  also  asked  the  Mayor  of  Gravesend,  and  I  have 
never  yet  heard  them  express  a  wish  that  these  duties 
should  be  carried  out  by  their  own  police. 

4128.  I  believe  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  the  profession  as  to  the  contagious  character 
of  the  several  sores  to  which  women  of  the  town  are 
liable  ? — There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
contagious  character  of  the  sores.  The  only  difference 
of  opinion  is  that  certain  sores  will  be  followed  by 
symjjtoms  of  constitutional  syphilis,  while  other  sores 
when  healed  will  be  followed  by  no  such  symptoms. 

4129.  Then  is  it  agreed  that  wherever  there  is  a 
Bore,  there  is  danger  of  infection  ? — Generally  agreed. 

4130.  As  to  the  cases  of  discharge,  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  is  rather  wide,  I  think,  on  the 
infectious  character  of  discharges? — There  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  reference  to  the  infectious 
character  of  certain  discharges,  but  I  may  add  that 
the  opinions  of  surgeons  now  are  generally  agreed 
that  all  discharges  which  have  that  particular  character 
which  is  termed  by  surgeons  muco-purulent  or  puru- 
lent should  be  considered  as  infecting,  for  all  discharges 
of  that  kind  in  prostitutes  will  clearly  give  gonorrhoea, 
I  made  myself  many  and  very  extensive  personal 
inquiries  in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  these  opinions 
during  the  time  I  was  visiting  surgeon  at  BIymouth. 
I  made  it  a  practice  to  visit  the  naval  and  militai-y 
hospitals  repeatedly,  and  I  found  that  the  evidence  of 
the  infecting  character  of  these  muco-purulent  dis- 
charges was  so  conclusive,  that  I  should  clearly  have 
neglected  my  duty  as  a  professional  man,  if  I  had  not 
sent  in  every  patient  affected  with  those  discharges, 
for  treatment  in  the  hospital.  Permit  me  also  to  add, 
that  in  older  prostitutes  these  discharges  very  rapidly 
subside,  or  rather  the  character  of  the  discharge  be- 
comes rapidly  altered,  and  from  being  muco-purulent 
it  becomes  white  and  apparently  innocuous.  The 
absence  from  drink,  the  absence  from  sexual  excite- 
ment alone,  with  the  rest  and  cleanliness  which  they 
get  in  the  hospital,  in  a  day  or  two,  or  very  shortly, 
will  entirely  alter  the  character  of  these  thscharges, 
and  I  have  seen  women  whom  I  have  myself  admitted, 
having  a  very  profuse  muco-purulent  discharge,  in 
three  or  four  days  be  so  benefited  by  rest  and  hospital 
treatment,  that  the  discharges  would  have  altered  their 
character.  Now  the  result  is  this,  if  a  woman  is  then  dis- 
charged and  returns  out  to  the  streets,  and  as  a  woman 
always  does,  on  her  first  discharge  from  the  hospital, 
iiululgcs  very  early  in  drink  and  very  early  in  sexual 
debauchery,  that  discharge  immediately  assumes  its 
morl)id  character ;  but  if  the  woman  remains  for  a  few 
days  longer  in  hospital,  so  that  the  membrane  may 


recover  its  more  natural  state,  disease  does  not  occur 
so  frequently.  I  have  had  proofs  of  that  in  so  many 
instances  that  I  feel  bound  to  state  it  as  an  absolute 
fact. 

4131.  Are  there  any  reformatories  attached  to  the 
machinery  of  these  Acts  ? — No,  reformatories  specially 
constituted  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  young  girls. 
There  are  many  reformatories,  but  not  specially  con- 
nected wdth  the  Acts. 

4132.  Is  there  any  reformatory  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  these  Acts  ? — None.  The  Acts 
of  Parliament  give  no  such  power, 

4133.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  such 
reformatories  should  be  pi'ovided  in  large  towns  ? — 
I  do,  most  strongly.  I  think  it  very  desirable  that 
measures  of  moi'al  reclamation  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  measures  for  physical  cure. 

4134.  Would  you  recommend  it  as  compulsory  that 
young  girls,  under  a  certain  age — say  the  age  of  17 — 
should  be  sent  to  these  reformatories  after  they  are 
dismissed  from  the  hospital  ? — I  should  recommend  it. 
I  may  add  that  both  under  the  French  and  Portuguese 
law,  girls  under  17,  being  prostitutes,  are  sent  at  once 
to  reformatories.  Under  the  French  law  they  are  sent 
to  St.  Lazare,  and  under  the  Portuguese  law  they  are 
sent  to  a  reformatory, 

4135.  Then,  supposing  a  young  girl  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital  who  had  been  infected  for  the  first 
time,  would  there  be  no  means  whatever  of  taking  care 
of  that  poor  creature,  or  of  protecting  her  from  a 
return  to  the  state  of  life  on  Avhich  she  had  entered  ? — 
Unhappily,  no  legal  means  whatever.  At  the  different 
hospitals,  if  the  girl  herself  expresses  a  wish  to  reform, 
every  facility  is  given  to  enable  her  to  do  so  by  sending 
her  to  one  of  the  voluntary  refuges  or  refonnatories ; 
but  if  she  declares  her  intention  to  continue  her  life  on 
the  streets,  as  many  of  them  do,  there  is  no  legal 
means  of  preventing  them. 

4136.  But  these  reformatories  are  principally  for 
the  reception  of  young  criminals,  are  they  not  ? — 
There  are  refuges  and  homes  for  the  reception  of 
young  prostitutes. 

4137.  Are  they  numerous?  —  There  are  many 
scattered  about  in  England ;  many  in  London,  and 
many  in  Devonshire  and  in  other  counties, 

4138.  What  is  the  character  of  those  institutions  ? 
Ai'e  they  founded  by  benevolent  persons  ? — Founded 
by  benevolent  persons  entirely,  and  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions, 

4139.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  them  ? — 
I  visit  a  great  number,  I  visited,  in  the  course 
of  my  inspection  last  year,  three  Plymouth  homes, 
one  at  Bovey  Tracey,  and  one  at  Exeter,  and  I 
have  since  that  inspected  a  home  at  Winchester,  I 
can  speak  very  highly  indeed  of  the  amount  of  good 
done  by  these  institutions,  so  much  so,  that  I  strongly 
urged  on  the  Government  that  some  assistance  should 
be  given  to  these  homes  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  patients  received  from  the  lock  hosj)itals, 

4140.  Then  you  think  by  subsidising  these  institu- 
tions and  extending  their  staft"  and  accommodation, 
provision  might  be  made  for  the  reception  of  young 
women  who  are  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  these  institutions  ? — I  do  think  so, 

4141.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  do  you  attach  any 
considerable  importance  to  an  amendment  in  that  direc- 
tion ? — I  do.    I  think  it  would  be  most  desirable, 

4142.  From  your  knowledge  of  these  young  women, 
do  you  thmk  they  would  be  disposed  to  avail  themselves 
extensively  of  such  opportunities  ? — I  think  a  gi-eat 
number  would,  as  a  great  niimber  even  now  do, 

4143.  But  as  regards  the  very  young  women,  you 
would  make  it  compulsory  ? — All  girls  under  17  should 
be  prevented  by  law  from  returning  to  the  life  of 
prostitution. 

4144.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  objection  to  the 
title  of  these  Acts,  that  they  should  be  confined  to 
venereal  disease ;  you  have  already  said  that  you  would 
not  exclude  gonorrhoea,  so  perhaps  I  may  take  that  as 
an  answer  to  the  question  ? — Yes, 

4145.  You  think  that  the  title  of  the  Acts  is  not  an 
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objection  ? — I  think  not,    I  see  nothing  objectionable 
in  it. 

4146.  You  told  us  that  you  had  visited  Canterbury  ? 
—Yes. 

4147.  In   your   official  capacity,  as  inspector  ?■ — 
Yes. 

4148.  In  that  capacity  did  the  case  of  a  girl  named 
Hagar  come  before  you  ? — Yes. 

4149.  You  are  aware  that  a  complaint  was  made  by 
Mrs.  Josephine  Butler,  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  in  Liver- 
pool, as  to  gross  oppression  having  been  practised  in 
the  case  of  this  girl  Hagar  ? — Yes, 

4150.  She  complained  to  the  War  Office,  and  the 
War  Office  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted  ? — Yes. 

4151.  The  inquiry  resulted  in  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the 
statement  which  Mrs.  Butler  had  been  induced  to 
make  ? — Yes. 

4152.  Did  you  personally  inquire  into  that  case  ?— 
I  personally  conducted  the  inquiry,  having  been 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  for  War  to  do  so. 

4153.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  course 
you  pursued  in  that  case  ? — I  was  informed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  a  letter,  that  Mrs.  Butler 
had  written  stating  that  an  innocent  girl  had  been 
unjustly  taken  hold  of,  I  think. 

4154.  She  had  been  sent  out  on  an  errand  ? — She 
had  been  sent  out  on  an  errand  and  had  been  taken  by 
the  police  to  the  examination  room,  had  been  there 
examined  by  the  visiting  surgeon,  and  then  sent  to 
hospital,  and  that  this  girl,  having  applied  for  per- 
mission to  communicate  with  her  friends,  had  been 
refused  permission  to  do  so  ;  I  think  those  are  the 
short  facts  of  the  case.  I  went  to  the  London  Lock 
hospital,  and  there  I  first  inquired  of  the  nurse  and 
of  the  house  surgeon  as  to  the  presence  ot  the  girl  in 
the  lock  hospital.  I  examined  the  lock  hospital  re- 
cords, and  I  think,  examined  successively  12  or  13 
women,  I  forget  which ;  but  my  written  statement  gives 
the  names  of  all  in  reference  to  this  girl,  Mary  Hagar,  and 
nearly  all  those  women  testified  to  the  fact  of  her  prosti- 
tution. They  all  testified  to  the  fact  that  she  made  no 
complaint  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  police,  or 
that  she  had  not  been  permitted  to  communicate  with 
her  friends,  I  then  went  to  Canterbury,  and  I  in- 
quired of  the  inspector  of  metropolitan  police  stationed 
at  Canterbury,  and  on  examining  the  visiting  surgeon's 
book  I  found  this  gii-l  had  been  examined  the  previous 
week,  and  had  received  notice  from  the  visiting  surgeon 
to  re-appear  that  day,  that  the  visiting  surgeon  had 
then  found  her  diseased,  and  had  ordered  her  to  go  to 
the  hospital.  I  asked  particularly  of  the  inspector  of 
police  and  of  the  constable  doing  the  du'  y,  for  there 
was  a  private  constable  in  addition  who  lived  in  the 
house,  and  the  constable's  wife  who  was  the  woman  in 
the  examination  room,  if  the  woman  had  made  any 
request  to  be  allowed  to  visit  her  friends  or  to  be  al- 
lowed to  communicate  with  them.  The  constable  had 
no  recollection  of  her  having  made  any  remark,  but 
the  constable's  wife  told  me  that  she  had  heard  her  say 
to  one  of  the  girls,  "  Oh,  mother  will  know  of  it  fast 
enough." 

4155.  Did  you  see  the  girl  ? — No,  I  sent  word  to 
the  girl,  sent  the  constable  to  her,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Go  and  see  this  girl,  and. tell  her  if  she  has  any 
"  complaint  to  make  whatever,  I  do  not  wish  to 
"  examine  her,  but  if  she  will  only  come  to  me  and 
"  make  me  any  complaint  on  any  subject  whatever 
"  I  will  be  very  glad  to  listen  to  her."  He  went, 
and  came  back,  and  brought  back  a  message  couched 
in  very  uncourteous  terms,  to  say  the  very  least.  In 
her  own  special  language  I  think  the  message  brought 
back  was,  that  she  A^'^ould  see  me  d — d  first ;  if  I 
wanted  to  see  her  I  might  go  to  her.  I  think  those 
are  the  very  terms  of  the  message  I  received. 

4156.  What  sort  of  constable  did  you  send  ? — I  sent 
the  constable  under  the  Acts.  I  then  called  on  the 
Mayor  of  Canterbury,  told  the  Mayor  of  Canterbury 
the  purpose  of  my  visit,  and  said  to  him,  "  Now  do 
"  you  know  of  any  facts  at  all,  either  in  reference  to 
"  this  case  or  in  reference  to  any  other  case  of 


"  supposed  oppression  or  supposed  misconduct  on  the  EIGHTH 
"  part  of  the  police  ?"    The  mayor  said  no,  he  knew  DAY. 
of  none.    He  had  heard  of  accusations  made,  but  he 
knew  of  none  whatever ;  but  he  said,  "  If  you  call  on       gj^  ' 

"  Mr.  Heritage,  who  is  a  Baptist  minister,  he  will   ' 

"  perhaps  be  able  to  give  you  further  information."    30  Jan.  1871. 

I  called  on  Mr.  Heritage  and  asked  him  to  give  

me  any  information  in  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  police,  or  in  reference  to  the  working 
of  the  Acts  in  Canterbury,  which  could  justify 
me  in  making  a  complaint  in  any  form  or  shape 
to  the  War  Office  or  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Police  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  men  employed 
there  under  their  orders.  From  Mr.  Heritage,  although 
I  was  with  him  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  with  the 
exception  of  vague  accusations  made  against  the 
conduct  of  the  police,  I  could  get  no  fact  whatever. 
I  put  it  to  him  fairly  and  straightfoi'wardly.  I  said, 
"  Do  you  think  it  would  be  just  on  my  part  to  com- 
"  plain  of  these  men  unless  I  have  some  intelligible  or 
"  sufficient  reason  ?"  I  could  gain  none.  Mr.  Heri- 
tage said  a  virtuous  and  respectable  woman  of  his 
congregation  had  been  spoken  to  by  the  police.  I 
said,  "  Then  give  me  her  name  ;  let  the  policeman  be 
"  brought  up ;  only  let  the  subject  be  investigated, 
"  and  I  promise  you  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
"  State  for  War  and  the  Commissioner  of  Police  the 
"  strictest  investigation  shall  be  made  into  it."  I 
could  get  nothing  more.  Mr.  Heritage  gave  me  no 
facts  whatever  ;  and  except  these  vague  denunciations 
against  the  police  I  could  obtain  nothing,  and  it 
would  have  been  clearly  unjust  for  me  to  blame  or 
censure  any  of  the  men  without  having  any  facts  to 
go  upon. 

4157.  Did  you  consult  the  medical  report  of  the 
state  of  Mary  Hagar  ? — I  did,  and  found  at  the  time 
of  her  admission  she  was  suffering  from  acute  ve- 
nereal disease. 

4158.  You  stated  that  Mr.  Heritage  told  you  that 
a  respectable  woman  of  his  congregation  had  been 
spoken  to  by  one  of  the  police  ? — Spoken  to  in  the 
streets  by  one  of  the  police. 

4159.  Did  you  ask  the  name  of  the  person  ? — I 
did,  and  Mr.  Heritage  said  no,  he  could  not  give  her 
name,  she  would  be  very  hurt  at  her  name  being  given. 
He  only  stated  that  she  had  been  spoken  to  by  one  of 
these  policemen  in  the  streets.  Well,  I  was  very 
anxious  to  find  out  if  the  fact  were  true  that  any  of 
these  policemen  had  dared  even  to  speak  to  a  respec- 
table women,  because  I  need  scarcely  say  that  had  it 
been  proved  at  all  that  anyone  of  these  men  had  even 
spoken  to  a  respectable  woman  in  the  streets,  summary 
notice  would  immediately  have  been  taken  of  it  by 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police. 

4160.  Now  you  state  that  Miry  Hagar  was,  ac- 
cording to  that  report,  affected  with  acute  venereal 
disease  ? — Gonorrhcea. 

4161.  Was  there  any  other  report  as  to  the  habit 
of  Mary  Hagar  ? — Yes,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  I 
collected  from  the  women  who  knew  her  in  Canterbury, 
and  who  were  confined  in  the  lock  wards,  evidence,  a 
full  report  of  which  is  detailed  here.  I  called  at  the 
Brewers'  Delight,  which  is  a  low  public-house  in 
Canterbury,  a  notorious  brothel,  I  saw  the  landlady 
of  the  Brewers'  Delight,  and  asked  her  for  her  own 
opinion  and  her  own  knowledge  in  reference  to  the 
character  of  Mary  Hagar  ;  and  her  reply  was  "  What 
"  sir,  she  is  the  same  as  all  the  other  girls  who  come 
"  here  ;  she  lived  in  my  house  for  some  time,  and  I 
"  know  very  well  she  was  diseased,  and  I  would  not 
"  allow  her  to  stay  any  longer  here,  because  I  was 
"  not  going  to  get  my  men  who  came  to  my  house 
"  laid  up  by  her."  Those  were  the  t-^rms  of  the 
woman's  reply  to  me. 

4162.  This  was  a  common  brothel  ? — A  common 
brothel,  a  public-house  and  brothel.  I  may  further 
state  that  in  going  round  Canterbury,  which  I  did 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  some  better  site  for 
the  examination  room,  the  policeman  pointed  out  to 
me  this  girl  in  the  streets  ;  she  was  sitting  on  the 
door  step  of  a  low  public-house  only  half  clad,  dirty, 
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EIGHTH  and  to  fill  appearances  being  a  prostitute  of  a  low 

DAY.  kind. 

  4163.  Then  she  did  not  exhibit  the  appearance  of 

^^i  ^'ff'  ^  "ice  innocent  girl  ?— Very  iniicli  the  contrary. 

^itoggett.  ^^^^^      ^j^.^  young  woman  is  described  in 

30  Jan.  1871.    those  terms  "  a  nice  innocent  looking  gii  l  of  18  years," 
 '    you  would  not  agree  in  that  description  ? — Her  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  a  low  prostitute,  dirty,  and  hadly 
dressed,  untidily  dressed,  sitting  on  a  door  step  of  a 
low  public  house  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

4165.  Is  it  your  duty  as  an  inspector,  when  you 
visit  a  certified  hospital,  to  inquire  into  any  charges  of 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  police  in  administering 
the  Acts  ? — No,  but  if  I  heard  of  any  case  of  miscon- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  police  I  should  immediately 
rei)ort  it  to  the  assistant  commissioner  of  police,  and 
request  an  immediate  investigation.  I  should  report 
it  to  Ihe  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

4166.  Now  I  see  notes  of  various  cases  of  alleged 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  police,  of  which  you  can 
give  information,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  ask  you  any 
question  with  regard  to  these  cases.  Have  you  any 
further  statement  to  make  with  regard  to  these  Acts, 
any  recommendation  to  make  for  their  amendment  ? — 
Yes ;  when  1  said  in  rejjly  to  one  of  your  first  questions 
that  I  fully  approved  of  the  whole  of  the  Acts  of  1866 
and  1869,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  did  not 
wholly  approve  of  that  clause  by  which  women  are 
detained  in  hospital  when  suffering  from  menstruation. 
I  do  not  approve  of  that,  and  never  have  approved  of  it. 

4167.  That  is  the  five  days  clause  ? — That  is  the 
five  days  clause.  In  the  first  place,  it  always  struck 
me  as  being  an  injustice  that  any  woman  should  be 
subjected  to  detention  in  hospital  when  suffering  only 
from  that  which  all  women  are  subject  to.  Another 
reason,  a  professional  one,  is  against  it  ;  these  prosti- 
tutes as  a  rule,  and  I  believe  this  from  having  made 
personal  inquiries  of  hundreds  of  them,  really  menstruate 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  five  days  ;  so  that  that 
clause  is  to  a  certain  extent  inoperative,  while  it  also 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  certain  measure  of  harshness. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  women  have  many  of  them 
repeatedly  come  to  the  visiting  surgeon,  and  again  and 
again,  while  in  a  state  unfit  to  be  examined  from  these 
causes.  I  would  therefore,  instead  of  having  that 
clause,  empower  the  visiting  surgeon,  when  the  woman 
aj^pears  repeatedly  in  that  state,  unfit  to  be  ex- 
amined, to  order  her  to  appear  from  day  to  day  until 
he  finds  her  in  a  fit  state  to  be  examined.  That  Avould 
do  away  with  a  practice  which  some  of  them  adopted 
during  the  time  I  was  visiting  surgeon,  which  the 
nurse,  who  was  a  very  intelligent  woman,  found  out,  of 
feigning  menstruation.  Some  of  those  women,  in  order 
to  escape  being  examined,  had  stained  themselves  with 
various  pigments  ;  they  would  stain  their  clothes  with 
pigments,  or  with  blood  taken  from  a  bullock's  liver, 
and  declare  themselves  to  be  in  a  state  unfit  for  exami- 
nation ;  in  all  such  cases  the  nurse  takes  the  woman 
apart  into  another  room  and  satisfies  herself  that  the 
woman  is  suffl-ring  from  natural  causes  ;  and  when  they 
are  so,  I  think  it  will  be  really  better,  instead  of  sending 
them  to  hospital,  that  they  should  appear  day  by  day 
before  the  visiting  surgeon  for  examination  until  the 
nurse  is  enabled  to  report  to  the  visiting  surgeon  that 
they  are  fit  for  personal  examination. 

4168.  Then  I  understand  that  the  exception  to  the 
surgical  examination  of  the  women  in  the  first  instance 
is  in  the  case  of  menstruation.  In  that  case  she  under- 
goes an  examination  by  the  matron  ? — Yes,  she  is 
never  examined  by  the  sui'geon  when  she  is  in  a  state 
of  menstruation. 

4169.  The  matron  reports  Avhether  she  is  in  that 
condition  or  not  ? — The  matron  takes  her  into  another 
room  ;  she  does  not  even  do  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
surgeon,  and  then  examines  her,  and  sees  whether  she 
is  in  that  state  or  not.  If  the  matron  reports  that 
the  women  have  external  sores,  then  the  surgeon  has 
now  the  power  of  sending  her  into  hospital. 

4170.  Then  let  me  understand  what  you  would 
recommend.  If  the  matron  reported  that  a  woman 
was  unfit  for  examination  by  the  surgeon,  being  in  a 


state  of  menstruation,  yet  nevertheless  had  appearances 
of  venereal  disease,  you  would  examine  her  ? — I  would 
not  examine  her ;  I  would  then  send  her  into  hospital, 
provided  the  matron  reports  that. 

4171.  You  would  detain  her? — I  would  detain  her, 
but  I  would  not  detain  her  according  to  the  present 
Act  on  mere  suspicion  of  disease. 

4172.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  constable  brought  a  woman 
from  whom  he  had  obtained  a  voluntary  submission, 
and  who  was  affected  Avith  that  periodical  disorder,  you 
would  not  commit  under  the  five  days'  clause  into  the 
custody  of  the  hospital,  unless  you  supposed  she  had 
disease  ? — No. 

4173.  (*S'<V  JV.  James.)  But  would  desire  her  to 
aj^pear  day  after  day  ?  —  Day  after  day. 

4174.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  alteration 
you  would  suggest  ? — With  your  permission  I  will 
submit  in  writing  the  amendments  I  think  necessary. 

4175.  {Canon  Greyory.)  When  the  ship  you  men- 
tioned went  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  number  of  men  diseased  was  very  materially 
reduced  ;  did  you  find  when  you  returned  to  Ports- 
mouth that  the  Act  had  been  put  into  force  ? — No  ;  the 
Act  had  not  been  put  into  force. 

4176.  It  was  not  at  all  in  operation  when  you 
returned  ? — Not  when  I  returned  ;  the  Act  was  not  in 
operation  till  1866. 

4177.  I  thought  you  Avent  out  in  1864? — I  went 
out  in  1862;  the  Act  of  1864  was  voluntary.  I  am 
speaking  noAV  of  the  years  1862  and  1863. 

4178.  You  say  every  fact  confirms  you  in  the  belief 
of  the  physical  and  moral  benefits  conferred  by  the 
Act.  Tell  me  whether  you  have  good  ground  to 
believe  that  many  of  the  women  are  permanently 
reclaimed  in  consequence  of  passing  through  the  hos- 
pitals ? — Yes,  in  1869,  being  determined  not  to  take 
mere  police  evidence,  I  went  very  carefully  over  the 
police  register,  and  inquired  into  the  history  of  every 
individual  Avoman  on  the  register  in  1869,  and  Avhen 
the  25olice  reported  to  me  such  and  such  a  person  Avas 
reclaimed,  I  asked  him  his  reasons,  why  do  you  think 
she  is  reclaimed,  hoAV  is  she  living,  hoAV  does  she 
obtain  her  livelihood,  where  are  her  parents,  and  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  her ;  and  I  Avent 
myself  carefully  over  the  evidence  of  the  police,  and  I 
came  to  the  belief  that  if  these  Avomen  were  not  perma- 
nently reclaimed  they  had  at  any  rate  been  so  for  many 
months,  and  some  for  at  least  two  years. 

4179.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  one  Avoman 
appears  three  times  in  the  list  of  those  reclaimed,  and 
so  counts  as  three  reclaimed  women  ? — I  do  not  believe 
it  possible,  but  Captain  Harris  will  be  able  to  verify 
these  statements.  I  do  not  belieA'e  that  possible.  The 
police  have  no  interest  whatever  in  adding  to  the 
number  of  women  said  to  be  reclaimed,  and  if  the  in- 
spector of  police  is  found  by  the  Chief  Commissioner 
to  be  incorrect  in  bis  returns,  he  will  be  very  scA^erely 
censured ;  I  know  one  case  Avhere  an  inspector 
Avas  removed  from  one  jjlace  to  another  simply  because 
he  had  not  been  sufficiently  careful  in  making  his  re- 
turn. 

4180.  They  were  hospital  returns  that  were  before 
us,  not  police  returns — returns  of  AVOmen  discharged 
from  hospitals ;  we  are  told  that  in  the  account  of 
women  Avho  had  passed  through  the  hospitals,  one 
woman's  name  so  appears  that  she  is  reported  to  be 
reclaimed  three  times,  whilst  she  is  reported  to  be  still 
on  the  toAvn  ? — Was  it  the  same  woman  or  the  same 
name  ? 

4181.  The  same  woman? — I  never  heard  of  such 
a  case. 

4182.  It  was  the  number  given  us,  and  there  were 
several  women  in  like  case  ;  the  other  names  Ave  Avere 
told  appeared  more  than  once  on  the  I'cclaimed  list  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  possible.  I  can  state  most  abso- 
lutely that  in  the  register  Avliich  I  looked  over  nothing 
of  the  kind  took  place. 

4183.  {Chairman.)  Caroline  Parkes,  Mary  Jane 
Edwards,  and  Mary  Couseus  Avere  the  three  persons 
named  ? — I  have  no  idea  of  such  cases.  The  hos- 
pital returns  are  made  up  under  the  superintendence 
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of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  of  the  resident 
medical  officer,  and  you  could  hardly  fancy  that  they 
-would  allow  such  errors  to  take  place  ;  they  certainly 
would  not  intentionally  do  so. 

4184.  {Canon  Gregory.)  Is  there  any  benevolent 
person  who  keeps  up  any  kind  of  correspondence  with 
the  women  who  have  been  reclaimed  after  they  have 
left  the  hospital  ? — They  constantly  wite  to  the  police 
and  to  the  matron  of  the  hospital,  and  I  have  already 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  letters  sent 
by  these  women  to  Miss  Webb,  the  matron  of  the 
Chatham  Hospital,  showing  what  a  constant  corre- 
spondence is  kept  up,  and  how  earnest  they  are  in 
their  wish  for  reformation. 

4185.  Do  you  think  that  the  actual  number  of 
women  engaged  as  prostitutes  is  very  materially 
diminished  ? — Oh,  to  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  more 
than  I  conld  have  conceived  possible  until  I  had  had 
my  personal  experience  in  the  working  of  the  Act. 

4186.  Do  you  think  the  men  are  more  moral  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  the  men  are  more  moral,  but  I  think 
the  men  are  less  exposed  to  temptation,  and  in  that 
way  are  less  liable  to  commit  fornication.  Formerly 
in  our  seaport  towns  both  men  and  officers  on 
landing  were  beset  by  women.  I  speak  now  of  the 
experience  of  27  years  as  a  naval  medical  officer, 
during  a  great  part  of  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  go 
•backwards  and  forwards  to  the  ship  at  all  hours,  some- 
times at  night  and  in  uniform,  and  it  was  formerly 
impossible  to  go  down  North  Corner  at  Devonport  or 
Mutton  Cove  or  the  Common  Hard  at  Portsmouth,  not 
only  without  being  accosted,  but  seized  hold  of  by  these 
women,  some  half  drunk  and  some  wholly  dnink. 
Now  such  things  do  not  occur  at  all.  I  have 
repeatedly  myself  seen  men  on  landing  surrounded  by 
numbers  of  these  Avomen  formerly ;  I  do  not  see  such 
a  thing  now.  In  point  of  fact,  men  at  present  wishing 
to  commit  fornication  have  to  seek  out  the  women, 
whereas  formerly,  the  women  sought  out  the  men,  and 
in  that  way  there  being  less  temptations  to  vice,  the 
effect  may  be  increased  morality  among  the  men, 
though  I  have  no  means  of  judging  whether  that 
depends  on  improved  moral  principles. 

4187.  A  witness  stated  before  us  on  Saturday  that 
he  thought  the  effects  of  the  Acts  had  been  to  increase 
the  vice  of  fornication  amongst  the  male  population  ? 
— I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  cannot  be  the 
case.  The  mere  fact  that  men  have  now  to  seek  out 
the  women  would,  I  think,  tend  to  prevent  that. 

4188.  He  gave  as  his  reason  that  he  thought 
the  men  felt  the  Acts  gave  them  a  security  from  the 
contagious  disease  that  they  did  not  previously  possess  ? 
— Well,  I  do  not  believe  that ;  I  do  not  believe  it  has 
had  any  effect  whatever,  any  how  we  Know  that 
men  could  not  have  been  very  much  more  immoral 
than  they  were  previously  to  the  Acts,  and  I  cannot 
see  that  there  has  been  any  increased  immorality, 
and  there  is  a  great  decrease  in  the  opportunities  for 
vice. 

4180.  Do  either  the  men  or  the  women  feel  that  the 
women  are  in  any  way  sanctioned  in  their  miserable  trade 
in  consequence  of  the  Acts,  do  you  think  ? — I  never 
heard  it  ;  I  have  heard  it  stated,  but  never  by  either 
men  or  women  ;  I  have  seen  it  in  newspapers,  but 
have  never  heard  such  a  statement  made  by  either 
men  or  women. 

4190.  You  say  there  is  no  cause  whatever  for  the 
women  to  regard  themselves  as  being  in  any  kind  of 
licensed  position  ? —  I  do  not  think  so ;  I  have  no 
reason  whatever  to  think  that ;  in  point  of  fact,  the  Act 
only  applies  to,  and  is  only  intended  to  apply  to 
notorious  and  common  prostitutes,  and  a  large  number 
of  those  women  having  once  assumed  the  vocation  of 
prostitutes  continue  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  trade,  and 
a  means  of  getting  their  livelihood  in  a  careless  and 
easy  way. 

4191.  Do  you  think  the  moral  effect  of  being  in  the 
hospital  on  the  women  is  on  the  whole  good? — ■ 
Undoubtedly  good,  and  the  fact  is  shown  most 
clearly  in  the  better  behaviour  even  of  the  most 
hardened  prostitutes. 


4192.  In  that  case,  how  is  it  you  say  the  women  EIGHTH 
ordinarily  indulge  in  drunkenness  as  soon  as  they  are  DAY. 
discharged  ?  —  Oh,  they  always  drink ;  prostitutes  all  ^  jj 
drink,  I  believe,  without  exception  ;  women  who  have       sioggett.  ' 

once  given  themselves  up  to  a  life  of  open  and  avowed   

prostitution,  with  very  few  exceptions,  always  indulge  30  Jan.  1871. 
in  drink.  " 

4193.  Do  you  think  a  woman  is  ever  thoroughly 
reclaimed  ? — I  do  believe,  I  feel  absolutely  assured  that 
they  are,  and  I  can  give  no  better  proofs  of  it;  I  have 
made  inquiries  on  the  subject  from  various  clergymen, 
who  have  told  me  that  they  have  married  many 
reclaimed  prostitutes  to  respectable  men,  and  that  these 
women  have  been  absolutely  and  totally  reclaimed,  and 
have  led  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  to  their  personal 
knowledge,  virtuous  and  happy  lives. 

4194.  You  said  you  did  not  think  any  of  the  young 
women  at  Plymouth  were  occupied  in  some  kind  of 
trade,  and  likewise  practised  prostitution  to  any  extent. 
Have  you  any  kinds  of  very  underpaid  employments  of 
women  in  Plymouth  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  are. 

4195.  There  are  not  many  poor  sempstresses  ? — 
The  poor  sempstresses  and  persons  of  that  class, 
before  the  application  of  the  Act  of  1866,  constantly 
indulged  in  habits  of  prostitution.  They  have  to  a 
great  extent  disappeared,  for  this  reason: — These 
women,  many  of  them,  live  at  home  with  their  parents, 
and  fear,  that  if  they  indulged  in  habits  of  prostitution 
they  may  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  i^olice,  and  in  that 
way  would  become  known  as  common  prostitutes,  hence 
they  have  given  up  the  practice  of  prostitution  ;  so  that 
although  their  moral  principles  may  not  be  altogether 
improved,  yet  the  Act  has  had  a  strong  deterrent  effect 
upon  them  from  their  fear  of  the  sin  becoming  known. 

4196.  And  you  do  not  think  that  there  are  very 
many  persons  in  Plymouth  under  the  special  tempta- 
tion of  sinning  from  inability  to  earn  a  maintenance 
from  the  trade  in  which  they  are  engaged  ? — Except 
the  ordinary  known  prostitutes,  I  do  not. 

4197.  With  respect  to  the  education  of  these  women, 
was  it  from  positive  knowledge  that  you  said  the  bulk 
of  them  are  uneducated  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  think 
the  chaplain  would  be  better  able  to  give  information 
on  that  point. 

4198.  Then  your  opinion  is  rather  what  you  ex- 
pected to  find  than  what  you  found  ?  —  No ;  my 
opinion  is  based  on  observation.  A  woman  whom  1 
should  judge  to  be  educated  from  her  style  of  conver- 
sation is  rare. 

4199.  There  are  cases  amongst  the  classes  of  prosti- 
tutes in  London, — a  good  many  are  well  educated  ? — • 
Yes.    That  class  rarely  exists  at  Plymouth. 

4200.  In  a  seaport  town  ? — In  a  seaport  town,  at 
any  rate,  they  would  be  exceedingly  few. 

4201.  To  which  of  the  penitentiaries  did  your  more 
hopeful  cases  go  ? — I  do  not  know  to  any  one  in  par- 
ticular. It  is  left  entirely  to  their  own  choice.  I 
could  give  you  a  return. 

4202.  Bovey  Tracey  or  Exeter  ? — A  good  many  go 
to  Bovey  Tracey  and  a  great  many  to  Exeter.  I 
think  a  greater  number  go  to  Exeter,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  the  matron  of  the  Albert  Hospital  has  a 
personal  friend  in  the  matron  of  the  Exeter  Eeforma- 
tory  ;  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  good  and  well-conducted 
institution,  and  that  may  have  induced  the  matron  to 
recommend  perhaps  a  greater  number  to  go,  but  really 
I  do  not  know.  The  matron  herself,  or  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  would  better  be  able  to  give  direct 
evidence  on  that  head  than  I  can. 

4203.  Do  the  women  ever  object  to  being  examined 
by  the  nurse  under  the  special  circumstances  you  have 
mentioned? — No  never. 

4204.  Then,  if  they  do  not  object  to  the  examination 
under  those  exceptional  circumstances,  why  do  they 
object  to  be  examined  for  the  disease  itself  ? — Because 
they  know  those  ait  special  circumstances.  Women, 
as  you  all  know,  even  the  lowest  class  of  prostitutes, 
are  peculiarly  sensitive  on  that  particular  subject,  and 
we  find  it  is  necessary,  in  dealing  with  them  and  in 
asking  questions,  to  be  as  careful,  perhaps  more  so,  on 
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EIGHTH     that  point  than  if  putting  professional  questions  to 
DAY.        virtuous  women. 

  4205.  How  do  you  account  for  the  diminution  of 

-^X;      ^'     disease  in   the  Mediterranean  being  so  very  much 
sioggett.       ^^^^^^^  than  is  the  diminution  under  these  Acts  since 
50  Jan  1871     they  have  been  in  operation  in  England  ?— Malta  and 
^.  ■    Corfu  were  special  districts,  where  every  woman  was 

known,  and  it  is  impossible  that  every  diseased  woman 
could  come  under  this  Act.  The  disease  could  not  be 
imported. 

4206.  Then  you  would  account  for  the  Acts  not 
having  been  even  more  successful  than  they  are  in 
England  by  the  large  amount  of  imported  disease  from 
the  country  round  about  ? — Certainly. 

4207.  Because  your  figures  are,  that  whereas  in 
Portsmouth  there  were  220  cases  of  disease,  in  the 
Mediterranean  there  were  only  four  ? — Yes. 

4208.  That  is  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  cases  of  disease 
were  reduced  by  forty-nine  fiftieths,  whereas  in  England 
the  reduction  is  only  from  104  per  thousand  to  53  per 
thousand,  or  about  50  per  cent.  ? — But  then  you  see  in 
England  many  disturbing  causes  would  influence  it. 

4209.  In'  the  one  case  the  reduction  was  98  per 
cent. ;  in  the  other  50  per  cent  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  so 
many  places  in  England  under  the  Acts  where  there 
are  disturbing  causes. 

4210.  With  regard  to  the  large  amount  of  disease 
imported  to  women  in  seaport  towns  by  the  seamen  of 
merchant  vessels,  do  you  think  it  would  be  effectual 
in  limiting  the  spread  of  this  disease  if  any  man  who 
was  known  to  be  diseased  and  communicated  it  was 
liable  to  penal  consequences — say  to  imprisonment,  or 
severe  punishment  ? — It  would  be  effectual,  but  I 
think  exceedingly  difiicult  to  apply.  I  may  mention 
that  the  question  of  punishing  men  for  concealing 
venereal  disease  has  long  occupied  the  attention  both 
of  medical  and  commanding  officers,  and  has  been 
found  to  be  absolutely  impracticable.  My  own  opinion 
has  been  asked  frequently  by  admirals  and  captains 
with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  punisliing  them  for 
concealing  disease;  there  is  a  punishment  for  conceal- 
ing disease,  but  on  board  ship,  that  is  difiicult  to 
carry  out,  and  for  this  reason,  that  men  on  board  ship 
are  not  as  men  on  shore,  they  have  no  place  where 
they  have  plenty  of  light  and  where  they  can  examine 
themselves  and  see  whether  it  has  gone  or  not,  and  I 
think  very  possibly  men  may  have  disease  and  commu- 
nicate it  actually  without  being  aware  of  it.  I  mention 
that  fact  to  show  the  extreme  difiiculty  there  would  be 
in  getting  a  conviction  before  magistrates  of  a  man 
supposed  to  be  guilty  of  knowingly  communicating 
venereal  disease. 

4211.  Then  you  think  no  Act  could  be  fi-amed  that 
would  not  involve  in  its  consequences  a  great  deal 
of  injustice  ? — I  think  not.  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
practicable. You  must  recollect  there  are  a  very  large 
number  of  people  ;  it  would  be  very  hard  to  apply  an  Act 
of  that  kind  to  the  poor  and  not  extend  it  to  the  rich,  and 
you  see  it  would  be  almost  impossible  that  high  or  low, 
rich  or  poor,  gentle  or  simple,  should  at  any  moment  be 
brought  up  before  a  magistrate  on  suspicion  of  having 
communicated  disease  to  a  prostitute  who  might  have 
known  that  she  herself  had  contracted  disease  from 
Bome  other  person. 

4212.  You  think  that  no  precaution  could  be  taken  in 
some  such  way  as  this,  that  no  person  should  be  accused 
of  communicating  it  unless  convicted  of  having  had  it  for 
a  given  time  before  ? — I  think  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult.  I  think  the  difficulties  would  be  so  great  that, 
supposing  such  an  Act  were  passed,  it  would  be  found 
to  be  inoperative.  The  principle  may  be  just,  and  the 
theory  may  be  correct,  but  I  think  in  practice  it  would 
be  so  difficult  to  carry  it  out,  that  such  an  Act  would  be 
inoperative. 

4213.  {Mr.  Buxton.)  It  might  very  easily  happen, 
might  it  not,  that  a  prostitute  in  hospital  would  really 
intend  to  be  reclaimed,  might  leave  the  hospital  with 
that  full  intention  even  more  than  once,  and  then, 
either  from  want  of  resolution  or  from  poverty,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  relapse  into  prostitution?— 
Certainly,  ^      ,  .  . 


4214.  So  that  whatever  care  might  be  taken  in 
hospital  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  occasionally 
one  prostitute  put  down  as  reclaimed  from  returning  ? 
— Certainly,  quite  impossible. 

4215.  Do  you  think  if  these  Acts  were  withdrawn 
that  much  pressure  could  be  put  upon  the  keepers  of 
the  brothels  to  compel  them  to  keep  a  watch  on  the 
women  in  the  brothels  ? — None  whatever  ;  and  if  the 
Acts  were  withdrawn  the  keepers  of  brothels  would 
be  utterly  indifferent  and  reckless  to  consequences  ;  in 
point  of  fact,  you  must  recollect  that  brothels  are  not 
acknowledged  by  law  ;  any  person  acknowledging  her- 
self to  be  a  brothel  keeper,  I  believe  renders  herself 
amenable  to  criminal  law. 

4216.  Can  you  tell  for  certain  whether  a  woman  is 
infectious  or  not  ? — Certainly. 

4217.  Without  any  doubt? — Without  any  doubt. 
I  feel  assured  that  I  can  in  all  cases  ;  that  is,  let  me 
say  this  with  reservation,  I  can  I  feel  assured  in  all 
cases  of  women  who  will  infect,  but  I  will  not  say  but 
that  it  is  possible  that  women  who  I  may  have  supposed 
may  not  infect,  may  possibly  do  so.  I  am  speaking  only 
of  gonorrhoea. 

4218.  And  not  with  syphilis? — Not  with  syphilis. 
I  feel  assured  on  that  point. 

4219.  You  were  referring  to  the  44  sailors  on  board 
one  ship  being  infected.  Does  it  disable  them  from 
doing  work  ? — On  board  ship  men  infected  with  only  a 
mild  form  of  gonorrhoea  or  with  very  slight  abrasions, 
or  mild  forms  of  syphilis,  are  capable  of  doing  their 
work,  and  are  permitted  to  do  so,  appearing  twice  a 
day  before  the  surgeon  for  examination  and  treatment. 
All  the  severer  forms  are  put  on  the  sick  list,  and  the 
men  are  prevented  from  working.  In  the  army  a 
different  practice  prevails,  there  every  one  is  put  on 
the  sick  list. 

4220.  So  that  it  throws  a  great  deal  of  additional 
work  on  the  healthy  men  on  board  ship  ? — It  throws 
additional  work  on  the  healthy  men.  Perhaps  it  is 
as  well  that  I  should  say  that  cases  so  mild  as  that  are 
comparatively  few.  It  is  only  very  light  cases  indeed 
in  which  they  would  be  allowed  to  do  that. 

4221.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  I  think  we  may  assume  that 
you  have  given  very  great  personal  attention  to  these 
Acts  with  a  \dew  of  showing  their  general  effects  ? — 
Yes. 

4222.  And  also  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  objections 
alleged  against  them  ? — Yes. 

4223.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Commissioners  appre- 
ciate your  conscientious  opinion  on  this  matter,  but 
we  may  take  it  you  have  taken  considerable  trouble  in 
your  professional  position  to  arrive  at  a  very  careful 
conclusion  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? — 
Yes,  most  certainly  ;  that  is,  I  have  tried  to  arrive  by 
my  own  independent  inquiries  at  a  fair  impartial  con- 
clusion. 

4224.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  taken  careful 
and  conscientious  means  to  deal  with  the  whole  ques- 
tion, so  as  to  present  the  Government  your  careful 
and  well  digested  opinion  on  the  cftects  of  these  Acts  ? 
— I  have. 

4225.  You  have  presented  a  report  to  the  War 
Office  which  has  been  circulated  amongst  the  members 
of  the  Commission  by  the  (hrections  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  ? — Yes. 

4226.  That  report  you  hold  in  your  hand  ? — Yes. 

4227.  I  presume,  in  fact,  that  we  may  consider  that 
the  Admiralty  have  thought  it  desirable  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  have  this  report  officially  before  them, 
and  that  to  that  extent  it  may  be  considered  to  have 
official  sanction  ? — I  requested  of  the  Admiralty  that  it 
might  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Commission,  and 
the  Admiralty  quite  saw  the  desirability  of  every  pos- 
sible information  on  this  subject  being  given  to  the 
Commission.  It  was  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the 
Admiralty,  and  a  copy  was  at  once  sent  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission. 

4228.  Still  we  may  take  it  I  suppose  as  being  a  case 
in  favour  of  the  Acts  ? — I  do  not  know,  you  may  take 
it  as  my  individual  opinion,  and  the  result  of  my  indi- 
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vidual  experience.  I  must  ask  you  only  to  saddle  the 
Admiralty  with  what  they  do  themselves. 

4229.  However,  I  suppose  it  would  be  conceded  that 
you  of  all  men  are  the  best  able  to  give  information  on 
this  ? — You  may  take  it  as  the  results  of  my  own  indi- 
vidual opinions  and  individual  experience. 

4230.  Then  I  shall  take  it,  if  you  please,  as  a  case 
which  is  presented  by  you  with  a  quasi  sanction  on  the 
part  of  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office,  and  a  case  in 
favour  of  the  Acts  ? — You  may,  if  you  please. 

4231.  Now  I  find  from  this  case  that  you  confirmed 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  in  consequence  of  the  working  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act,  1866,  prostitution  appears  to  have  dimi- 
nished in  its  worst  features,  and  to  have  been  softened, 
and  its  physical  influence  abated  ? — I  do. 

4232.  You  confirm  that  ? — I  confii^m  that. 

4233.  With  regard  to  diminished  prostitution.  In 
the  first  place  I  may  understand,  I  think,  from  a  pre- 
vious opinion  you  have  expressed,  that  you  do  not 
believe  clandestine  prostitution,  not  recognised  by  the 
police,  exists  to  any  considerable  extent  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  does.  I  believe  it  does  not  exist  to  any 
considerable  extent.  I  am  now  speaking  of  Devonport, 
because  I  can  there  speak  of  my  personal  experience. 

4234.  Of  course  I  wish  you  only  to  speak  of  your 
.personal  experience  on  a  jjoint  like  this.  You  have 
had  this  experience,  and  you  say  your  judgment  is, 
that  clandestine  prostitution,  I  do  not  understand  you 
to  say  does  not  exist,  but  you  do  not  consider  that  it 
exists  to  a  great  extent  ? — I  have  maintained  it  is  very 
materially  reduced,  and  feel  convinced  that  it  is  very 
materially  reduced. 

4235.  I  see  in  the  statement  which  you  have  pre- 
sented, what  I  think  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  which 
you  presented  to  the  War  Office  ? — No,  which  I  drew 
up  and  had  printed,  and  presented  to  each  member  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  Committee 
in  1869. 

4236.  It  is  a  letter  published  on  this  subject  ? — On 
this  subject. 

4237.  That  letter  you  quote  in  page  9  of  this 
memorial,  and  you  state  these  words  :  "  It  is  possible 
"  and  even  probable  that  some  of  the  inmates  of  those 
*'  houses  in  Plymouth  and  Stonehouse  may  be  now 
"  residing  at  other  places  in  these  towns,"  in  places 
other  than  brothels  I  understand,  "  and  are  now 
"  engaged  in  prostitution,  but  that  the  police  have 
"  no  knowledge  of  their  whereabouts  is  at  least  a  proof 
"  that  they  do  not  outrage  public  decency,  and  it  is 
"  certain  that  a  lai-ge  number  have  left  the  neighbour- 

hood  for  other  places." 
Probably  you  will  confirm  that  statement  ? — No,  I 
have  had  opportunities  of  making  other  inquiries  since 
that ;  and  from  further  inquiries  made,  I  believe  that 
even  that  statement,  which  I  made  then  according  to  my 
knowledge  at  the  time,  may  be  materially  modified,  and 
I  believe  such  people  do  not  now  exist.  I  may  add, 
that  since  then  the  number  of  police  has  been  increased 
in  Plymouth,  and  the  men  have  had  better  oppor- 
tunities of  making  very  accurate  and  close  observations, 
and  I  believe  now  that  there  are  not  any  such  places  as 
that. 

4238.  Then  in  fact  you  modify  this  opinion  to  the 
extent  of  saying  there  are  fewer  persons  engaged  in 
clandestine  prostitution  than  you  at  that  time  believed 
to  exist  ? — I  do. 

4239.  In  the  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  Mr.  Parsons  gave  evidence  bearing  on  this 
point.  He  is,  as  you  are  aware,  the  visiting  surgeon  at 
Portsmouth,  and  in  the  evidence  he  gave  to  the  Com- 
mittee when  asked  "What  is  your  definition  of  a 
"  prostitute  ?"  he  said  "  Any  woman  whom  there  is  fair 
"  and  reasonable  ground  to  believe  is,  first  of  all,  going 
"  to  places  which  are  the  resorts  of  prostitutes  alone, 
"  and  at  times  when  immoral  persons  only  are  usually 
"  out.  It  is  more  a  question  as  to  mannerism  than 
"  anything  else."  He  was  then  asked  "  Must  she  be 
"  making  her  livelihood  by  it  ?"  and  he  replied  "  Yes, 
"  she  ought  to  be  ;  but  if  you  confine  yourself  to  that 
**  definition,  all  I  can  tell  you  is  that  your  Act  will 


"  never  succeed.  The  amount  of  clandestine  prosti-  EIGHTH 
"  tution  is  very  large."    That  I  think  I  understand  DAY. 

you  to  say  you  would  not  confirm  from  your  evidence   • 

of  Devonport  ? — Certainly  not,  and  I  may  add  that  I 

have  had  much  better  opportunities  of  making  personal         £^  ' 

observation  than  Mr.  Parsons,  and  for  this  reason,  that    30  Jan.  I87l. 

Mr.  Parsons  being  a  person  engaged  very  much  in  

private  practice  is  unable  to  give  so  much  time  to  this 
matter  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  the  duties 
of  visiting  surgeon ;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  add  fur- 
ther with  reference  to  that  particular  case,  Mr.  Parsons 
has  since  wiitten  a  letter  to  the  Admiralty  and  full 
inquiries  were  made  by  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty 
by  the  commissioner  of  the  police,  and  by  Mr.  Parsons 
himself,  and  all  these  reports,  if  you  thought  it 
desirable  would  be  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

4240.  That  has  reference  to  the  prostitution  outside  ? 
— I  may  state  that  in  this  particular  case  Mr.  Parsons 
alluded  to,  this  particular  woman  was  a  sailor's  wife. 

4241.  But  without  reference  to  individual  cases,  I 
understand  you  to  say  whatever  Mr.  Parsons's  experi- 
ence, which  is  very  distinctly  put  as  to  clandestine 
prostitution  at  Portsmouth,  that  is  not  your  experience 
at  Devonport  ? — Most  clearly  not. 

4242.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  question 
also  in  the  report  of  the  Committee,  which  I  hope  you 
have  possession  of,  it  is  question  113,  where  you  were 
asked  "Are  the  majority  of  the  prostitutes  in  Devon- 
"  port  living  in  brothels  collectively,  or  isolated  ? " — ■ 
And  your  answer  was,  "  Since  the  operation  of  this 
"  Act  a  great  many  of  the  upper  class  of  prostitutes 
"  have  I'emoved  into  private  lodgings,  and  in  that  way 
"  they  will  sometimes  evade  the  efforts  of  the  police  to 
"  detect  them  for  two  or  three  months  "  ? — Yes. 

4243.  Have  you  seen  any  reason  to  alter  that  opinion 
as  to  the  fact  that  the  operation  of  these  Acts  drives 
prostitutes  out  of  brothels  into  private  lodgings  ?- — No, 
but  that  was  previous  to  the  Act  of  1869,  it  was  in 
consequence  of  this  that  some  of  the  clauses  of  that 
Act  were  introduced.  Then  prostitutes  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  out  to  Plympton,  taking  private  lodgings 
at  Plympton,  and  in  the  streets  on  the  outskirts  of 
Plymouth,  and  the  extension  of  the  Act  to  Plympton 
and  Ivybridge  prevented  these  women  taking  lodgings 
out  there,  and  thus  evading  the  consequences  of  the 
Act. 

4244.  Then  the  circumstances  to  which  you  alluded 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  do  not 
now  exist  ?  —  They  do  not  now  exist ;  at  least,  I 
believe  not. 

4245.  With  regard  to  this  question,  I  find  Mr. 
Inspector  Smith  stated  that  there  was  very  con- 
siderable clandestine  prostitution  within  the  camp  at 
Aldershot ;  have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  that 
has  been  altered  at  all  ? — I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  Aldershot,  further  than  my  duties  as  certified  in- 
spector of  hospitals  go,  but  Dr.  Barr,.  the  visiting 
surgeon,  says  it  is  his  opinion  that  clandestine  prosti- 
tution has  diminished  very  materially  at  Aldershot, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  very  accurate  and 
valuable  evidence  on  the  subject. 

4246.  Then  I  quite  understand,  in  your  judgment 
the  effect  of  this  Act  has  not  been  to  increase  to  any 
material  extent  clandestine  prostitution  ?  —  On  the 
contrary,  I  maintain  most  absolutely  the  eflfects  of  the 
Act  have  been  to  reduce  public  prostitution  and  to 
reduce  in  an  extraordinary  degree  clandestine  prosti- 
tution. 

4247.  But  you  will  observe  the  diffi3rence  between 
public  and  clandestine  prostitution,  and  your  use  of 
the  terms  is  this,  that  the  public  prostitution  is  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  police,  and  is  carried  on  by 
subjected  women,  while  clandestine  prostitution  is  that 
prostitution  which  may  exist  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  police  ? — Then  who  can  give  evidence  on  a 
subject  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge  ? 

4248.  Precisely,  and  it  follows  from  the  definition  I  put 
to  you  as  a  medical  officer  that  the  police  can  scarcely 
give  any  positive  evidence  ?— Yes,  pardon  me,  formerly 
when  residing  at  Plymouth  and  residing  at  Portsmouth 
in  the  summer  evenings  one  would  see  a  large  number 
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EIGHTH     of  sempstresses  and  persons  of  that  sort  walking  about 
on  the  Hnes,  avowedly  for  the  purposes  of  clandestine 
jj     prostitution  ;  that  is,  that  these  girls  who  were  living 
Sloqq'ett.  '  home  with  their  friends  were  in  the  habit  of  sub- 

 "       mitting  themselves  to  that  clandestine  prostitution  for 

30  Jan.  1871.  the  purpose  of  obtaining  luxuries  or  articles  of  dress  or 
 anything  of  that  kind  which  they  were  enabled  to  ob- 
tain by  the  wages  of  their  prostitution.  Those  women 
do  not  now  exist,  or  certainly  not  to  such  an  extent  if 
they  do  exist  at  all.  That  is  where  I  wish  to  make 
you  understand  the  difference  between  clandestine 
prostitution  existing  then,  and  the  avowed  open  pros- 
titution brought  under  the  Act. 

4249.  I  quite  understand  it,  and  it  is  clearly  put ; 
b«t  is  not  the  effect  this,  that  those  young  women  who 
used  to  walk  out  with  soldiers  and  other  people,  now 
if  they  receive  visits  from  these  people  do  it  so  as  not  to 
excite  the  observation  of  the  police  ? — They  cannot 
receive  the  visits,  these  people  never  receive  visits  at 
home ;  they  used  to  cohabit  with  men  on  the  lines  and 
in  the  public  fields  at  night,  not  at  home,  because  these 
girls  lived  at  home  with  their  parents. 

4250.  Then  you  think  with  regard  to  that  class, 
such  a  difficulty  is  put  in  their  way  by  the  operation  of 
the  Acts,  as  to  deter  them  from  any  open  manifestation 
of  immorality  so  that  they  practically  cease  to  exist 
in  any  form  P — I  do. 

4251.  There  is  also  another  class,  and  it  is  a  class 
of  women  who  have  actually  been  prostitutes  and  who 
get  off  the  register  and  carry  on  clandestine  prostitu- 
tion with  the  view  of  avoiding  the  surveillance  of  the 
police  ? — I  do  not  think  there  are  any  such  women,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  possible. 

4252.  Now  there  is  another  class  of  which  from 
your  evidence  before  the  Committee,  I  may  assume 
you  are  quite  awai  e.  In  connexion  with  public-houses 
and  beer-houses  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  vice  of  this  kind  ? — Ceitainly  I  am  aware  of  it. 

4253.  Women  have  been  in  those  places  who  have 
not  been  prostitutes  exactly  upon  the  streets,  but  who 
have  carried  on  prostitution  under  the  cover  of  these 
licensed  houses  of  public  cutci'tainmeut  ? — Formerly. 

4254.  You  do  not  think  that  that  exists  now  ? — No ; 
I  do  not  think  any  woman  now  really  is  a  prostitute 
without  her  being  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
police  and  brought  up  for  examination  before  the 
visiting  surgeon. 

4255.  You  seem  to  have  had  a  very  strong  opinion 
as  to  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  prostitutes  ? — 
I  have  very  strongly. 

4256.  I  want  you  to  state  whether  in  your  opinion 
there  is  a  diminution  of  prostitution  ? — I  believe  there  is. 

4257.  May  I  understand  by  that  whether  you  consider 
that  the  same  number  of  prostitutes  are  guilty  of  a 
greater  number  of  acts  of  fornication  in  proportion  to 
their  diminished  numbers.  That  is  what  I  meant  ? — I 
really  have  no  means  of  judging  at  all,  nor  do  I  think 
it  possible  that  any  person  can  form  a  correct 
opinion. 

4258.  But  will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  that  you 
have  some  means  of  judging,  I  think,  on  that  point, 
because  I  find  in  your  evidence  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  you  were  asked  upon  this, 
and  you  gave  some  means  of  judging.  Allow  me  to 
refer  to  questions  104  and  105.  You  were  asked, 
"  Has  the  retirement  from  this  habit  of  life  of  those 
"  500  women  practically  diminished  the  number  of 
"  prostitutes  in  Devonport,  or  have  their  places  been 
"  filled  up  by  other  young  women  being  drawn  into  jiros- 
"  titiition  ?"  And  you  replied,  "In  1864  there  were 
"  2,000  known  public  prostitutes  in  Devonport  and 
"  Plymouth  ;  there  are  now  770.  Those  numbers 
"  which  I  give  are  not  vague."  Mr.  Mitford  then  asked 
you,  "  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  increased  morality  of 
"  the  people  of  Devonport,  or  to  the  prostitutes  doing 
"  more  business  in  their  way  ?  "  And  your  reply  was, 

Of  course  those  women  must  be  doing  more  business. 
"  J  have  no  dou])t  tliat  there  is  greater  intercourse, 
"  and  I  think  that  that  may  be  seen  in  the  appeaiance 
"  of  tlie  women,  Ijecause  they  are  better  dressed  than 
<'  they  used  to  be,  evidently  showing  that  the  amount 


"  of  gain  which  they  receive  from  their  infamous  trade 
"  is  larger." — .Yes. 

4259.  You  are  not  prepared  to  modify  that  opinion? 
— Not  at  all.  I  quite  think  so  ;  at  the  same  time  I 
cannot  give  evidence  as  to  the  amount  I  understood 
you  to  ask  me. 

4260.  No,  not  as  to  amount. — Then  it  is  the  fact 
that  there  must  necessarily  be,  it  must  l)e  patent  to 
every  person,  I  think  that  is  obvious,  these  women  are 
improved  in  their  appearance  and  better  off.  I  do  not 
wish  to  modify  that  answer  in  the  slightest  degree. 

4261.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  could  telf  me  the 
proportion  in  which  it  had  increased ;  but  I  suppose 
we  may  take  it  there  has  been  such  a  material  increase 
as  to  affect  the  condition  and  comfort  and  income  of 
the  women  engaged  in  this  trade.  You  are  quite  of 
that  opinion  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  that 
may  be  the  case. 

4262.  Then  with  regard  to  the  evidence  I  have  just 
now  read  in  respect  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
prostitutes,  you  say  there  distinctly,  that  there  were  2,000 
prostitutes  in  Devonport  and  Plymouth  in  1864,  and 
there  are  now,  in  June  1869,  770,  and  you  state  that 
those  numbers  are  not  vague.  I  presume  that  you 
have  no  knowledge  yourself  on  that  subject  ? — No  ;  I 
have  obtained  those  numbers  simply  from  inspecting 
the  police  register. 

4263.  Could  you  say  at  all,  from  your  own  personal 
experience,  whether  you  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  numbers  representing  this  very  great  diminution 
can  be  relied  on  ?— I  believe  them  to  be  absolutely 
true  ;  at  the  same  time  I  would  much  rather  that  you 
would  get  the  direct  evidence  of  Captain  Harris  on 
that  subject ;  he  will  give  convincing  proofs  to  you 
that  these  numbers  are  absolutely  true. 

4264.  However,  you  fully  believed  and  did  accept 
the  numbers  ? — I  did  believe  and  still  believe  them  to 
be  absolutely  correct  numbers. 

4265.  That  is  to  say,  up  to  1869  a  reduction  from 
2,000  to  770,  and  since  then  a  reduction,  as  shown 
by  the  returns  down  to,  I  think,  it  is  somewhere 
about  600  ? — Those  returns  I  believe  to  be  absolutely 
and  literally  correct. 

4266.  Now  I  presume  we  may  consider  that  you 
believe  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  prostitutes 
is  one  of  the  great  proofs  of  the  benefits  of  the  working 
of  this  Act  ? — I  consider  it  one  of  the  proofs  of  the 
benefits  of  working  the  Act. 

4267.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  attribute  the  diminution 
of  prostitutes  to  any  other  cause  ? — I  do  not ;  I  attri- 
bute the  diminution  entirely  to  the  results  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act. 

4268.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  But  do  you  think  it  one  of 
the  main  advantages  derived  from  the  Act,  that  the 
number  of  prostitutes  have  been  diminished  by  its 
operation  ? — No  ;  I  think  myself,  a  still  greater  advan- 
tage is,  that  a  number  of  these  women  have  been  since 
reclaimed  and  now  lead  virtuous  lives,  and  that  that 
is  entirely  due  to  the  operation  of  the  Act.  I  tliink 
that  is  a  far  higher  result  which  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Act  than  the  mere  diminution  of  prostitution  itself. 

4269.  But  if  it  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  pros- 
titutes has  been  very  materially  diminished,  which 
must  be  the  case  on  these  returns,  unless  you  believe 
that  those  prostitutes  are  existing  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  is  not  that  a  proof  that  the  operation  of  the 
Act  has  been  very  beneficial  in  an  important  degree  ? 
— Certainly,  in  that  respect  as  well  as  in  the  other. 

4270.  You  say,  then,  you  think  it  is  a  material 
advantage  in  the  operation  of  the  Act  that  the  actual 
number  of  prostitutes  has  been  reduced  from  some- 
thing like  2,000  to  600  ?— I  do  think  so.  There  are 
a  less  number  of  women  living  a  daily  life  of  sin  and 
prostitution. 

4271.  No  doubt;  and  you  would  then  consider  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  would  be  still  further  an  ad- 
vantage if  this  number  was  reduced  further  still  ?— 
Clearly.  If  it  were  })ossible  by  any  legislation  in  the 
world  to  do  away  with  the  practice  of  prostitution,  or 
with  the  sin  of  fornication,  every  man  would  advise 
such  legislation. 
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4272.  That  is  not  my  question  ;  but  I  want  to  know 
whether,  treating  the  world  as  it  is,  and  men  as  they 
are,  you  think  it  would  be  a  fresh  jjroof  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  Act  still  further  to  reduce  the  number 
of  prostitutes  ? — I  believe  that  the  number  of  prostitutes 
in  certain  places  will  be  reduced  to  a  certain  minimum, 
below  which  it  is  possible  they  may  not  be  reduced ; 
but  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  any  Act  of  Parliament 
will  ever  do  away  with  prostitution  altogether,  or  with 
fornication,  I  believe  to  be  simply  Utopian. 

4273.  I  am  obliged  to  bring  you  back  to  my  question, 
I  want  you  to  state  whether  you  think  it  is  desirable, 
other  things  remaining  the  same  in  relation  to  the 
army  and  navy  and  the  prevalence  of  fornication,  that 
this  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  prostitutes  could  go 
on  further  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  these 
Acts  ? — I  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  diminution  of 
prostitutes  should  go  on  as  far  as  it  is  practicable. 

4274.  But  you  have  already  diminished  by  the  Acts 
according  to  your  belief,  the  number  of  prostitutes  from 
2,000  to  600,  and  I  understand  from  your  statement, 
that  in  consequence  of  that  diminution  there  has  been 
a  very  much  greater  frequency  of  intercourse  between 
the  men  in  garrison  and  the  women  ? — No  ;  I  say  in 
consequence  of  that  diminution  of  prostitutes  they  are 
better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  better  off,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  my  seeing  that,  I  am  led  to  believe — I  have 
formed  the  opinion,  but  I  have  no  facts  in  proof  of  it — 
that  there  are  a  greater  number  of  men  who  visit  these 
women  than  formerly.  I  have  no  facts  to  prove  that 
any  one  woman  I'eceives  a  greater  number  of  men  than 
she  did  formerly,  but  their  improved  condition  and  their 
improved  appearance  leads  me  to  believe  the  possibility 
of  its  being  so. 

4275.  Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  you  were 
asked  before  the  Committee  of  1869  this  question  : — 
"  The  diminution  of  the  number  of  prostitutes  of  course 
"  increases  the  frequentation  with  men  of  individual 
"  women,  does  it  not  ?  "  and  your  reply  was,  "  I  think 
"  it  must  do  so?" — Well,  1  am  giving  that  only  as 
my  opinion  without  any  means  of  giving  direct  evidence  ; 
I  am  only  expressing  my  opinion. 

4276.  But  still  you  form  this  opinion  from  observing 
the  better  condition  of  the  women,  which  seems  to  show 
that  they  are  driving  a  more  profitable  trade  in  prostitu- 
tion ? — Yes,  but  whether  that  has  arisen  from  individual 
women  receiving  higher  fees  from  the  different  men,  or 
from  the  fact  of  their  receiving  a  greater  number  of  men, 
I  have  no  means  whatever  of  judging.  We  must  recol- 
lect when  the  prostitutes  were  in  such  numbers  they  soli- 
cited the  men  at  every  corner  of  the  streets.  It  is  very 
possible  and  very  probable  too  that  the  amount  of  gains 
given  to  each  individual  prostitute  were  not  as  much 
as  now,  and  I  have  no  means  of  judging  or  giving  evi- 
dence on  the  points  as  to  whether  a  woman's  individual 
gains  are  greater  from  the  fact  of  her  receiving  the 
greater  number  of  men,  or  from  the  fact  of  some  indi- 
viduals paying  her  a  higher  sum. 

4277.  You  were  asked  before  the  Committee,  I  see, 
"  but  you  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  money  is 
"  expended  among  fewer  women  and  not  that  the 
"  amount  of  vice  in  the  town  has  increased,"  which  is 
the  point  you  have  just  put,  and  your  reply  is,  "  No, 
"  the  money  has  been  expended  among  fewer  women. 
"  There  is  a  standing  garrison  of  soldiers,  seamen,  and 
"  marines  altogether  from  10,000  to  12,000.  The 
"  numbers  have  been  the  same,  and  they  have  been 
"  pretty  much  indulging  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
"  last  20  years."  Do  you  still  maintain  that  opinion  ? 
— Well,  I  have  stated  that  they  are,  but  still  I  had  no 
more  means  of  judging  then  than  now  ;  I  expressed 
that  opinion  simply  as  my  individual  opinion  quantum 
valeat. 

4278.  Do  you  see  any  reason  to  alter  that  opinion  ? 
— No ;  I  really  do  not  know,  but  I  am  not  able  to 
speak  very  decidedly  on  the  point. 

4279.  I  quite  understand  that  it  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  difficult  for  you  to  speak  upon  it,  but 
still  from,  general  observation  you  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  10,000  or  12,000  men  in  Devonport 
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go  less  frequently  with  women  than  they  did  before  ? —  EIGHTH. 
Certainly  not ;  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it.  DAY. 

4280.  Theu  if  that  is  the  case  that  the  women  have  ■  

been  reduced  from  2,000  to  600,  and  that  the  soldiers,  ^-  ^^ 

seamen,  and  marines  altogether  10,000  to  1 2,000  indulge  ^^9^^^. 
in  the  same  way  as  they  have  done  for  the  last  20  years    30  Jan  i87l 

they  must  necessarily  go,  must  not  they,  more  frequently   '.  

with  the  600  women  than  they  did  with  the  2,000  ?  

Yes,  but  I  have  already  stated  in  evidence  that  formerly 
temptations  beset  the  men  on  every  side,  that  men 
were  then  constantly  led  into  temptation,  simply  from 
the  fact  of  there  being  so  many  women.  Now,  I  say, 
and  do  believe  most  strongly,  that  men  Avithout  being 
more  moral  have  to  seek  the  temptations  which  formerly 
sought  them.  In  that  way  although  the  moral  principles 
of  the  men  may  not  have  been  improved,  yet  I  fully 
believe  that  the  practice  of  the  men  may  have  improved, 
and  has  improved.  You  can  see  yourself,  how  very 
natural  a  chain  of  reasoning  it  is,  that  formerly  every 
soldier  and  every  seaman  was  beset  by  two  or  three 
women  in  every  street  he  went  into,  but  now,  instead 
of  being  beset  by  the  women  in  the  ordinary  thorough- 
fares and  in  the  streets,  he  has  to  go  more  generally  to 
those  streets  where  the  women  reside,  and  in  that 
way  it  is  possible  that  the  men  may  be  more  moral 
in  their  habits  without  being  improved  in  their  moral 
principles. 

4281.  You  think  that  may  lessen  the  frequency,  but 
you  would  still  be  disposed  to  believe  that  the  500  or 
600  women  do  receive  much  more  frequent  visits 
from  the  men  ? — I  really  cannot  say.  I  do  say  this, 
and  I  believe  most  firmly  that  these  500  women  do 
not  receive  anything  like  the  same  number  of  visits 
in  proportion  to  the  reduced  number  as  the  2,000 
women  who  formerly  existed,  and  that  I  believe  very 
strongly. 

4282.  They  do  not  actually  make  up  the  number  ; 
suppose  the  statistical  return  should  be  taken,  which 
of  course  is  impracticable,  you  would  say  the  500  or 
600  would  not  receive  as  many  visits  in  the  aggregate 
as  the  2,000  ? — Certainly  not,  by  a  very  large  re- 
duction. 

4283.  Should  you  say,  if  there  were  only  100 
women,  supposing  by  Act  of  Parliament  they  could 
be  reduced  to  100,  that  that  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect  ? — I  could  not  give  an  opinion  on  such  a 
question  as  to  what  would  be  the  limits  to  which 
prostitution  should  arrive,  and  would  arrive  ;  I  could 
not  venture  honestly  to  form  one. 

4284.  But  are  you  of  this  opinion,  that  this 
restricted  number  of  prostitutes  may  be  carried 
to  a  dangerous  extent  ?  —  No,  I  do  not  think  it 
would,  while  men  are  as  they  are  and  women  are 
as  they  are. 

4285.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  reduce  the 
number  to  100  ? — I  have  no  means  of  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  100  is  the  exact  number  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  wants  of  10,000  unmarried  men  in  a 
garrison  ;  that  is  really  beyond  my  means  of  forming 
an  opinion  upon.  I  believe  this  will  be  the  result 
of  the  Acts,  the  notorious  and  known  prostitutes  will 
be  reduced  to  a  certain  minimum,  that  number  will 
then  remain,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  reduce 
it  still  further,  while  the  laws  exist  as  they  are.  I 
cannot  state  anything  more  clearly  or  decisively 
on  such  a  subject  as  that,  nor  do  I  think  it  possible 
that  any  person  could  form  a  correct  opinion. 

4286.  However,  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say 
that,  apart  from  the  numbers  there  was  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  characters  of  the  prostitutes  ? — I 
cannot  speak  of  that  personally. 

4287.  In  this  letter  addressed  to  the  War  Office, 
you  say  the  worst  features  of  prostitution  have  been 
softened  ? — Very  decidedly  so. 

4288.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  what  mean- 
ing you  attach  to  the  word  "  softened  "  with  regard  to 
prostitutes  ? — In  a  seaport  town  formerly  one  met  in 
all  the  crowded  thoroughfares  dozens  of  half  naked 
drunken  women  on  the  doorsteps  of  public  houses, 
soliciting  men  in  the  streets,  squalid  in  appearance, 
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EIGHTH     filthy  in  every  possible  way,  abusive  and  obscene  in 
langimge,  so  much  so,  tbat  it  was  impossible  that  after 
~~r"„     a  certain  hour  of  the  night,  any  respectable  female 
Sloagett  '     could  pass  through  certain  streets, — main  thoroughfares 
in  Devonport  and  Stonehouse.    Now  that  is  entirely 
30  Jan.  1871.    done  away  with. 

  4289.  Those  were  irregularities  in  the  street  ? — Yes, 

which  are  entirely  done  away  with. 

4290.  With  regard  to  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
prostitute? — The  personal  appearance  of  the  prostitute 
has  very  materially  improved,  and  their  language  has 
very  materially  improved.  During  the  time  1  was  visit- 
ing surgeon  in  Devonport,  I  was  myself  a  witness  of, 
and  can  testify  to  the  great  improvement  which  took 
place  with  respect  to  many  of  those  notorious  and 
known  prostitutes,  and  it  can  be  readily  understood  how 
such  a  thing  has  taken  place.  Many  of  those  women 
have  been  taken  into  hospital,  and  have  been  kept 
there  two  or  three  months.  During  that  time  they 
have  learnt  a  certain  amount  of  self-control  and  self- 
discipline,  which  they  formerly  never  learnt  at  all. 
They  have  also  learnt  to  check  themselves  in  using 
blasphemous,  profane,  and  horrible  expressions  so 
often.  In  that  way  a  material  imj^rovement  has  taken 
place  in  their  general  aspect  and  general  bearing. 

4291.  And  they  are  more  cleanly  ? — They  are  more 
cleanly  in  their  persons. 

4292.  And  better  clothed  ? — They  are  better  clothed, 
and  less  obscene,  and  less  filthy  in  their  expressions, 
more  select  in  their  language. 

4293.  And  the  brothels  are  less  disagreeable  as 
scenes  of  riotous  disorder  ? — Infinitely  less. 

4294.  Now  I  see  in  the  report  which  Mr.  8imon 
has  presented  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  he 
being  the  medical  otficei-,  he  alludes  to  what  you  have 
been  saying  in  this  passage  :  "  I  believe  it  to  be  un- 
"  questionable  that  such  women  as  have  hitherto 
"  come  under  medical  inspection  have  generally  been 
"  influenced  by  it  to  become  cleanlier  in  their  persons, 
"  and  that  the  brothels  inspected  by  police  are  less 
"  apt  than  tliey  were  to  be  scenes  of  riotous  disorder, 
"  changes  on  which  no  doubt  the  users  of  those  per- 
"  sons  and  places  may  congratulate  themselves  ;  but 
"  which  cannot,  without  extreme  abuse  of  terms,  be 
"  described  as  of  any  moral  significance."  Do  you 
agree  in  that  ? — No,  I  don't.  I  think  that  although 
a  prostitute  may  not  be  reclaimed,  still  if  she  is 
not  incessantly  drunk  in  the  streets  and  using  obscene 
language  to  shock  the  ears  of  every  person,  there 
clearly  is  some  moral  improvement  in  her  condition. 

4295.  But  you  would  not  at  all  object  to  the  de- 
scription, it  does  make  these  persons  and  places  more 
agreeable  to  those  who  use  them  ? — That  it  may. 

4296.  I  find  in  this  letter  to  the  War  Office  you 
speak  of  tlie  necessity  for  these  legislative  enactments 
in  consequence  of  the  wide  spreading  character  of 
the  evil  of  these  diseases  affecting  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  from  which  no  class  of  persons  can 
be  assured  of  total  exemption.  You  attribute  the 
necessity  to  the  widespread  character  of  the  evil  afliect- 
ing  the  whole  community  ? — I  do, 

4297.  I  find  also  in  page  3  you  speak  of  the  sin  as 
so  flagrant  and  universal  ? — Yes. 

4298.  You  are  not  prepared  to  modify  those  ex- 
pressions ? — When  I  say  "  universal  "  I  do  not  mean 
as  affecting  every  individual  man  or  woman.  I  use 
the  term  "  universal "  merely  as  affecting  people 
generally.  I  merely  mean  that  the  evil  is  widespread, 
that  prostitution  exists  throughout  every  civilised 
country  in  Europe. 

4299.  Not  that  everybody  is  implicated,  but  that  it 
is  such  a  widespread  evil  that  it  requires  legislative 
enactment  ? — Yes. 

4300.  And  I  think  you  also  intimate  in  the  next 
paragraph  that  the  effect  of  this  venereal  disease  is  to 
deteriorate  and  in  some  cases  to  lead  to  the  gradual 
extinction  of  race  ? — Clearly,  I  have  proofs  of  it. 

4301.  You  instance  the  South  Sea  Islands  ? — I 
have  proofs  of  it. 

4302.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  very  strong  terms 
I  have  read  are  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case  in 


relation  to  the  disease  in  this  country  ? — In  this 
country  the  terms  are  justifiable  though  necessarily 
they  would  not  apply  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands  where  the  races  were  few 
and  the  numbers  limited,  but  in  this  country  it  would 
sooner  or  later  tend  to  very  serious  deterioration  of 
race,  I  feel  convinced.  I  feel  assured  that  it  must  be 
so,  aud  my  experience  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
where  I  have  seen  its  effect  among  a  limited  com- 
munity, proves  to'^me  that  what  exists  among  a  hundred 
may  sooner  or  later  affect  a  thousand,  and  if  a  thousand 
then  it  may  affect  ten  thousand. 

4303.  You,  I  dare  say,  would  state  that  from  your 
experience  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  these  diseases 
not  only  extend  in  that  manner  to  a  greater  number, 
but  also  extend  in  greater  intensity  ?  —  Yes ;  I 
would  not  say  that  now,  for  of  late  years  they  have 
had  an  improved  system  of  treatment. 

4304.  But  suppose  there  is  no  improved  system 
of  treatment,  your  opinion  is  that  this  disease  in  the 
nature  of  things  goes  on  increasing  in  extent  and 
intensity  ? — Clearly. 

4305.  But  would  you  apply  that  to  this  country  ? — 
I  would  not  apply  to  this  country  the  statement  that 
it  was  in  the  same  condition  as  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  but  I  do  most  strenuously  assert  that  in  this 
country  if  there  is  no  legislation  against  venereal 
disease,  and  if  venereal  disease  is  allowed  to  pursue 
its  ravages  unchecked  a  very  serious  deterioration  of 
race  must  take  place  ;  and  I  think  further  it  is  felt 
first  in  the  seaport  towns  amongst  the  seafaring  popu- 
lation, amongst  seamen  esiJecially,  and  all  the  people 
along  the  coast.  I  feel  sure  the  effect  will  first  be  felt 
among  that  class.  If  you  consider  that  a  large  number 
of  men  who  conti'act  syphilitic  disease  in  seaport  or 
garrison  towns  become  invalided  from  the  effects  of  this 
disease,  or  without  being  invalided  return  to  their 
homes  in  agricultural  towns  and  agricultural  villages, 
and  there  infect  their  "wives  aud  their  children,  the 
children  must  necessarily  be  a  stunted  and  abortive 
race,  veiy  different  from  what  they  would  have  been 
supposing  the  men  had  been  healthy  and  not  affected 
with  venereal  disease. 

4306.  I  quite  understand  that  to  be  your  opinion, 
and  I  understand  how  you  support  it,  that  without 
legislative  enactments  these  evils  will  go  on  increasing 
in  extent  and  intensity  ? — I  believe  so. 

4307.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  up  to  the  year 
1864  we  had  not  any  legislative  enactments  on  the 
subject  ? — Yes. 

4308.  Can  you  say  your  experience  in  this  country 
during  many  years  previous  to  1864  justifies  you  in 
making  the  assertions  that  you  have  just  now  made  in 
relation  to  the  extension  of  venereal  disease  in  numbers 
and  intensity  ? — I  think  so. 

4309.  You  think  it  has  gone  on  extending  ? — Yes. 

4310.  Both  in  extent  and  intensity? — I  will  not  say 
intensity,  because  the  intensity  of  the  disease  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  been  checked  by  the  improved  knowledge 
of  treatment  acquired  by  modern  surgeons.  I  feel  assured 
that  had  it  not  been  for  that  it  woidd  have  been 
different.  I  am  assuming  the  case  of  there  having  been 
no  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  modern  surgeons. 

4311.  I  have  here  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Syme  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  in  the  last  edition  of  his  "  Standard  Work 
on  Surgery,"  remarks — "  It  is  now  fully  ascertained 
"  that  the  poison  of  the  present  day  (true  syphilis) 
"  though  arising  from  similar  local  sores,  does  not  give 
"  rise  to  the  dreadful  consequences  which  have  been 
"  mentioned.  The  case  may  be  tedious,  and  the  skin, 
"  throat,  or  periosteum  may  be  slightly  aflPected,  but 
"  none  of  the  serious  effects  that  used  to  be  so  much 
"  dreaded  ever  appear,  and  even  the  trivial  ones  just 
"  noticed  comparatively  seldom  present  themselves. 
"  We  may  therefore  conclude,  either  that  the  violence 
"  of  the  poison  is  worn  out,  or  that  the  effects  formerly 
"  attributed  to  it  depended  on  treatment."  Are  you 
prepared  to  accept  that  ? — Most  certainly  not.  I  differ 
entirely  fi-om  what  Mr.  Syme  says,  and  I  think  if  he 
had  the  experience  I  have  had,  as  a  naval  oflBcer,  of 
seeing  disease  and  being  able  to  watch  the  results  of 
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this  disease  through  the  same  men  year  after  year,  he 
would  then  have  arrived  at  a  very  different  conclusion. 

4312.  I  will  give  you  another  opinion  of  Mr.  Byrne, 
surgeon  to  the  Dublin  lock  hosjiital,  where  there  are 
no  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  He  was  asked  before 
the  Venereal  Commission  whether  syphilis  had  increased 
of  late  years,  and  he  replied,  "  There  is  not  nearly  so 
"  much  syphilis  as  there  used  to  be.  Formerly  we 
"  sa.w  persons  suffering  from  depression  of  the  nasal 
"  bones  and  other  accidents  from  this  disease  almost 
"  daily  in  the  streets,  but  no  such  thing  is  to  be  seen 
"  now.  You  will  not  see  such  a  case  for  years."  Do 
you  think  that  is  a  con  ect  statement  ?  —  Supposing 
Mr.  Byrne's  statement  correct,  it  would  arise  only 
from  the  improved  system  of  modern  treatment ;  but 
in  opposition  to  the  statement  you  now  make  of 
Mr.  Byrne,  I  can  state  my  recent  visit  to  the  lock 
hospitals  in  Dublin.  I  inspected  the  Westminster  lock 
hospital  at  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  the  surgeon,  told 
me  the  disease  in  Dublin  was  now  exceedingly  rife,  and 
he  said  he  never  recollected,  in  his  experience,  so  much 
true  syphilis  at  any  time  existing  as  there  is  now  in 
Dublin, 

4313.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  Mr,  Byrne  was 
justified  in  the  opinion  he  expressed  ? — I  do  not,  I 
differ  with  him  entirely  in  stating  so, 

4314.  I  have  also  the  evidence  given  before  the 
•  House  of  Lords  of  Mr.  John  Wyatt,  Surgeon-Major  to 

the  Coldstream  guards,  whom  I  daresay  you  are  aware 
is  an  authority  on  this  subject,  having  had  experience  ? 
—Yes. 

4315.  And  referring  to  his  experience  before  the 
enactment  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  he  says,  "  I 
"  can  speak  most  fully  to  the  fact  that  the  diseases 
"  (venereal)  are  of  a  very  much  milder  character  than 
"  they  used  to  be  in  former  days.  The  class  of  syphi- 
"  litic  diseases  which  we  see  are  of  a  very  mild 
"  character,  and  in  fact  none  of  the  ravages  which 
"  used  formerly  to  be  committed  on  the  appearance 
"  and  aspect  of  men  are  now  to  be  seen."  Again  he 
remarks  in  the  same  evidence,  "  This  is  the  experience 
"  of  all  surgeons,  both  civil  and  military,  that  venereal 
"  disease  has  become  much  mitigated  and  of  a  milder 
"  type.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  character  of 
"  the  disease  is  very  much  diminished  in  intensity." 
Do  you  agree  in  that  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  agree  with  the 
statement  that  the  character  of  the  disease  is  to  a  certain 
extent  mitigated,  but  I  deny  the  conclusions.  It  has 
mitigated  in  its  intensity  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
proved system  of  modern  treatment. 

4316.  However,  you  admit  at  all  events,  that  this 
mitigation  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  measures 
in  operation  before  the  enactment  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act  ? — I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  admit 
there  was  any  diminution  of  disease.  The  severity  of 
the  disease  may  have  been  mitigated  by  the  improved 
system  of  treatment.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  give 
evidence  upon,  but  I  can  most  absolutely  state  from 
my  own  experience  that  the  diminution  in  the  severity 
and  amount  of  disease  has  been  infinitely  greater  since 
the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act. 

4317.  We  will  come  to  that  presently,  but  keep  now 
to  the  point  we  have  in  view,  which  is  the  opinion  you 
have  expressed,  that  this  plague  would  go  on  increasing 
and  widening  its  circles  and  influence,  unless  there  Avas 
some  legislative  enactment  to  check  it  ? — ^Pardon  me — 

4318.  (Chairman.)  Had  your  recent  answers  refer- 
ence to  your  general  experience  as  a  professional  man, 
or  to  your  experience  as  a  surgeon  at  Devonport  ? — I 
am  now  speaking  from  general  experience  as  a  medical 
man,  and  my  professional  experience  is  this,  and  I  am 
now  speaking  of  my  experience  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
navy  as  to  the  statement  that  since  the  operation  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act,  the  syphilitic  disease  had 
diminished  very  materially  both  in  its  amount  and 
its  severity.  Previously  to  the  operation  of  the  Act  I 
had  not  noticed  any  diminution  whatever  in  the  course 
of  my  long  practice,  either  in  the  severity,  or  the 
amount  of  the  disease.  I  am  speaking  now  of  my  own 
experience. 

4319.  (Mr.  Rylands.)  I  vdll  give  you  an  oppor- 
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tunity  presently  of  giving  evidence  on  the  operation 
of  the  Act,  but  I  am  rather  now  wanting  your  judg- 
ment as  to  how  far  you  agree  vrith  the  opinions  of 
the  eminent  men  I  have  quoted,  which  seem  to  differ 
from  the  statement  put  before  the  War  Ofl&ce  ? — I 
differ  entirely  from  Mr.  Syme.  I  do  differ  with  those  30  Jan.  1871. 
opinions,  especially  Mr.  Syme.  ■  

4320.  Mr.  Simon,  who  was  the  officer  of  the 
medical  council,  I  daresay  you  will  admit  does  not 
agree  with  the  opinions  you  have  expressed  here  as 
regards  the  extent  of  these  diseases  ? — I  do  know  that 
he  does  not  as  to  the  extent. 

4321.  Perhaps  you  have  read  his  pamphlet?  — 
I  have  read  his  pamphlet.  He  does  not  believe  that 
the  disease  has  existed  hitherto  so  much,  but  I  have 
confined  my  own  evidence  to  entirely  my  own  expe- 
rience. I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood  that  in 
everything  I  am  stating  in  evidence  I  can  bring  my 
own  experience  to  justify  my  assertions, 

4322.  However,  you  are  aware  that  there  is  an 
opinion  by  Mr.  Syme  and  other  eminent  medical 
authorities,  that  prior  to  the  Act  there  was  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  this  disease  ? 
— I  have  heard  it  stated,  but  have  no  means  myself  of 
ascertaining  whether  they  are  justified  in  making 
these  statements.  I  would  not  have  it  said  that  I 
agi'ce  or  disagree,  but  simply  that  I  would  rather  not 
express  an  opinion  on  any  subject  which  I  have  no 
means  of  inquiring  into  and  so  arriving  at  a  dispas- 
sionate conclusion. 

4323.  But  you  have  stated  that  without  legislation 
this  disease  would  go  on  increasing  in  extent  and 
intensity  ? — From  my  experience  in  the  navy  and  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands  and  other  places  where  there 
are  no  legislative  enactments,  I  do  maintain  it  most 
absolutely  and  entirely. 

4324.  You  said  also  your  judgment  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  in  other  countries  the  disease  has  been 
arrested  ? — In  the  South  Sea  Islands  especially  so. 

4325.  Would  you  say  from  information  you  have 
obtained  that  has  been  the  case  in  France  ? — I  have 
not  been  in  France  since  1841,  and  have  had  no  means 
of  forming  a  personal  opinion.  My  opinions  in  re- 
ference to  France  can  only  be  derived  from  books  and 
written  statements,  and  I  would  rather  only  express 
my  opinions  where  I  have  observed  facts  within  my 
own  knowledge. 

4326.  Then  you  limit  it  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  ? 
— Of  my  own  experience,  I  base  my  opinions  on  my 
own  experience  entirely, 

4327.  You  also  give  us  a  reason  for  these  Acts  that 
the  effect  of  this  disease  is  felt  upon  innocent  vrives 
and  children  ? — Certainly,  I  can  bring  repeated  proofs 
of  that. 

4328.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
effect  of  the  Acts  is  this,  that  married  men  sometimes 
engage  in  illicit  intercourse  with  these  prostitutes  under 
the  belief  that  they  are  safe  ? — I  do  not  believe  it 
at  all ;  I  think  an  immoral  married  man  who  would 
indulge  in  prostitution,  would  do  so  at  any  time 
whether  the  Acts  are  in  existence  or  not. 

4329.  With  regard  to  the  effect  upon  childi'en,  do 
you  suppose  that  is  a  matter  of  serious  and  extensive 
importance  ? — I  think  it  of  very  serious  importance, 
and  the  observations  I  have  there  made  in  reference 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Tahiti  strongly  confirm 
me  in  it.  Those  observations  I  have  made  there  were 
no  picture;  they  were  absolute  and  literal  truth.  I 
can  myself  now  recall  huts  and  places  which  I  have 
gone  into  where  I  have  seen  the  poor  little  sickly 
children  perhaps  only  one  or  two  in  a  village  where 
there  ought  to  have  been  50  or  60,  in  contradistinction 
to  what  I  saw  only  a  few  months  later  in  the  Southern 
Islands  where  the  Acts  were  put  in  force. 

4330.  But  with  regard  to  this  country,  can  you  say 
that  the  effect  of  syphilis  is  felt  very  much  amongst  the 
diseased  children  ? — Oh,  very  much  indeed ;  but  then 
the  evidence  of  the  surgeons  and  physicians  in  the 
London  hospitals  would  be  far  more  conclusive,  be- 
cause they  can  testify  to  their  own  experience.    I  can 
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EIGHTH     only  speak  to  facts  which  I  have  gleaned  from  reading 
their  knowledge  published  to  the  world, 
-rr  4331.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Simon  in  that  report 

sioanett       to  the  Privy  Council  gives  proof  that  the  disease  is 
_:_  ■       almost  iuBnitesimal  among  tlie  children  of  London  ?— 
30  Jan.  1871.   I  am  aware  of  it  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  aware 

  that  other  surgeons  in  Loudon  have  published  very 

contradictory  reports. 

4332.  At  all  events  you  admit  amongst  medical  men 
there  are  very  wide  differences  of  opinion  on  many  of 
those  points  stated  in  this  memorial  ?  — I  never  knew  a 
subject  in  my  life  yet  on  which  medical  men  did  not 
differ. 

4333.  In  reference  to  the  practical  operation  of  the 
Act,  I  wish  to  ask  you  as  to  the  effect  of  the  voluntary 
submission  under  the  Act,  in  which  a  woman  virtually 
acknowledges  herself  a  common  prostitute  ? — Yes. 

4334.  I  think  in  that  submission  there  is  no  state- 
ment that  she  is  a  common  prostitute  ? — "  I  voluntarily 
"  subject  myself  to  a  periodical  medical  examination." 

4335.  It  does  not  therefore  include  any  intimation 
that  she  is  a  prostitute  ? — No  woman  has  to  voluntarily 
sign  that  voluntary  submission  paper  without  having 
full  knowledge  that  she  is  requested  to  appear  before 
the  visiting  surgeon  for  examination  because  of  the 
fact  of  her  being  a  common  prostitute. 

4336.  I  think  you  are  quite  of  opinion  that  the  word 
common  prostitute  "  rather  admits  of  very  elastic 

interpretation  ? — Well,  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
term  to  define.  In  the  Lisbon  code  they  define  the 
term  "common  prostitute."  No  such  definition  has 
ever  been  given,  I  think,  in  English  law,  or  I  never 
heard  of  it. 

4337.  I  believe  not,  but  I  do  not  want  to  go  into 
definition.  You  do  agree  that  it  admits  of  very  elastic 
interpretation  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  that  it  does 
so  much.  I  do  not  think  that  two  men,  although 
they  might  disagree  as  to  the  exact  manner  in  which 
they  would  express  the  term,  would  really  disagree  in 
their  actual  meaning  as  to  whether  such  and  such 
persons  were  common  prostitutes  or  not. 

4338.  But  is  not  there  very  great  difference  between 
the  class  of  women  who  are  occasionally  guilty  of 
irregular  conduct  and  those  who  are  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  brothels  and  other  places  for  pros- 
titution ? — The  former  are  not  common  prostitutes. 

4339.  But  is  there  not  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  the  two  ends,  so  to  speak,  of  that  line  of  pros- 
titution ? — I  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing between  a  woman  whose  conduct  makes  her 
notorious  as  a  common  prostitute  and  a  woman  who 
may  be  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  adulterous  intercourse, 
or  of  occasional  secret  prostitution  with  one  man. 

4340.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  every  such  woman  might 
be  called  upon  to  sign  the  submission  by  the  police  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

4341.  Would  not  it  be  possible  with  women  who 
only  went  on  one  or  two  occasions  with  a  man  ? — 
Certainly  not  ;  I  do  not  believe  such  a  case  has  ever 
occurred. 

4342.  In  that  evidence  of  Mr.  Parsons  I  see  he  was 
asked  : — "  Supposing  that  a  woman  is  brought  up  by 
"  the  police  who  is  a  modest  woman,  surely  she  would 
"  decline  to  sign  that  paper,  would  she  not  ? — No,  for 
"  this  reason  ;  the  police,  believing  the  correctness  of 
"  their  own  impression,  say,  '  Very  well,  if  you  do  not 
"  '  sign  that  you  go  to  the  Bench ; '  and  then  the 
"  woman  says,  in  order  to  avoid  that,  '  I  do  not  mind 
"  '  going  into  a  private  room  and  speaking  to  Mr. 
"  '  Parsons,'  and  she  will  sign  the  voluntary  sub- 
"  mission  ?" — I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Parsons  may 
have  done,  but  all  I  know  is  this,  that  as  \isiting 
surgeon  in  Devonport,  had  I  supposed  it  possible  that 
either  the  inspector  of  police  or  one  of  the  constables 
so  far  misconducted  himself,  he  should  have  been 
either  dismissed  the  force  or  I  would  have  resigned 
my  appointment.  I  do  not  believe  such  a  thing  ever 
occurred  ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  -with  Mr.  Parsons' 
evidence,  but  that  I  state  absolutely  and  uncondi- 
tionally. 

4343.  Still  I  think  that  your  opinion  was  in  the 


evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  term  "  common  prostitute  "  ought  to  be 
defined  ? — I  did  say  so,  and  I  treat  it  in  this  way. 
The  Lisbon  code  says  this  ;  by  the  word  "  common 
"  prostitute  "  is  meant  "  those  women  who  are  accus- 
"  tomed  to  give  themselves  up  to  different  men  for 
"  money."  My  idea  was  that  in  England  it  might  be 
defined  "a  woman  who  habitually  subsisted  on  the 
"  wages  of  prostitution,"  which  means  pretty  much 
the  same  thing. 

4344.  But  that  would  not  include  a  shop  girl,  for 
instance  ? — I  never  knew  a  case  of  a  shop  girl  being 
brought  before  me. 

4345.  You  never  heard  of  a  case  of  women  being 
brought  up  who  were  engaged  in  other  occupations  be- 
sides prostitution,  but  who  to  a  certain  extent  were 
engaged  in  jirostitution  ? — I  have  heard  of  cases,  but 
can  state  here  absolutely  that  I  never  met  with  such  a 
case  during  the  whole  time  I  was  at  Plymouth.  Cases 
of  this  kind  were  stated  in  the  papers  to  have  occurred, 
and  I  asked  particularly  of  the  police  whether  they 
knew  of  such  cases,  and  they  knew  of  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  never  heard  anything  at  all  which  could  give 
rise  to  such  a  statement. 

4346.  (Sir  J.  Trelaicny You  are  speaking  as  to 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

4347.  {Mr.  Rr/lands.)  Under  the  first  Act  of  1866 
I  think  a  woman,  when  dismissed  from  hospital  cured, 
had  a  certificate  given  her  that  she  was  cured  ?■ — I 
forget  whether  she  had  or  not,  but  at  any  rate  I  know 
it  is  not  so  now. 

4348.  No,  I  think  that  certificate,  under  the  Act  of 
1 869,  was  given  up  to  the  police  ? — Given  up  to  the 
police. 

4349.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  that  change 
was  made  in  the  operation  of  the  Act  ? — I  think  that 
the  rejiort  of  the  Committee  will  give  better  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  than  anybody  else  possibly  can. 

4350.  But  with  regard  to  your  own  experience  you 
do  not  recollect  what  the  objection  was  ? — I  do  not. 
The  reason  was  evidently  this ;  I  think  it  was  stated 
that  the  fear  was,  that  a  woman  being  discharged 
from  the  hospital  with  a  certificate  of  cure  might 
possibly  use  that  certificate  as  a  certificate  of  health, 
the  fear  of  that  being  done  may  possibly  have  induced 
the  Committee  to  alter  the  practice,  and  I  think  it  much 
better  that  it  should  be  given  up  to  the  i^olice  than  to 
the  women. 

4351.  And  you  think  it  is  on  that  ground  that  the 
women  made  use  of  it  as  a  clean  bill  of  health  ? — I 
think  it  may  be  so. 

4352.  But  is  that  your  opinion  ?~I  think  it  better 
that  it  should  be  given  to  the  police. 

4353.  But  is  it  the  object  of  the  Acts  to  secure 
for  soldiers  and  sailors  that  they  should  go  with  women 
who  are  not  subject  to  disease  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
that  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature.  I  must  ask 
you  to  get  that  from  the  Legislature  themselves  ;  the 
framers  of  the  Act  are  certainly  the  best  judges  of  what 
their  intentions  were. 

4354.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  object  of  the  Act 
was  to  prevent  soldiers  and  sailors  being  contaminated 
by  these  women  ? — I  must  leave  that  to  those  who 
made  the  Act ;  I  must  decline  expressing  my  opinion 
seeing  that  those  who  framed  it  are  best  qualified  to 
tell  you  what  their  intention  Avas. 

4355.  But  do  not  the  Acts  prevent  women  communi- 
cating disease  to  soldiers  and  sailors ;  and  if  so  do  you  not 
think  that  object  would  be  furthered  by  a  woman  having 
a  certificate  that  she  was  free  from  disease  ? — So  far 
as  soldiers  and  sailors  are  concerned,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  have  much  effect.  Soldiers  and  sailors  formerly 
when  determined  to  go  ashore  and  commit  acts  of 
prostitution  were  exceedingly  reckless. 

4356.  However  you  will  not  express  an  opinion 
about  that  ? — I  really  do  not  know. 

4357.  With  regard  to  the  admission  to  hospital  I 
think  that  a  diseased  woman  cannot  be  admitted  to 
any  hospital  unless  she  is  subjected  to  this  Act  ? — 
The  Government  Lock  Hospital ;  there  are  voluntary 
hospitals,  you  know,  but  no  woman  can  be  sent  by 
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order  of  a  visiting  siirgeQn  to  a  lock  hospital  without 
her  being  infected  with  contagious  venereal  disease, 
that  is  the  meauing  of  the  Act. 

4358.  There  are  no  voluntary  lock  hospitals  in 
Plymouth,  are  there? — None. 

4359.  Then,  in  fact,  the  only  lock  hospital  for  women 
is  the  Jock  hospital  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment ? — Yes. 

4360.  And  to  that  hospital  no  woman  suffering 
from  disease  could  of  her  own  voluntary  desire  enter 
unless  first  of  all  she  subjected  herself  to  the  operation 
of  these  Acts  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  at 
all.  I  never  knew  a  woman  applying,  but  if  a  woman 
were  to  apply  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  admit  that 
she  could  not  enter,  but  no  such  application  has  ever 
been  made. 

4361.  With  regard  to  the  penal  'character  of  the 
Acts  I  see  in  this  memorial  at  page  5,  you  state  that 
the  Acts  are  not  of  a  penal  character.  You  say,  in 
fact,  "  the  Acts  do  not  punish  nor  aim  at  punishment, 
"  but  only  prohibit  women  from  following  their  voca- 
"  tion  as  prostitutes  when  by  so  doing  they  will 
"  spread  a  dire  disease  ? — Yes." 

4362.  Do  you  still  maintain  that  description  of  the 
Act  ? — I  do  still  maintain  that  description  of  the  Act 
clearly. 

4363.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  women  are  dealt  with 
who  are  not  diseased  ? — Every  woman  being  a  prosti- 
tute may  be  suspected  of  being  diseased  at  any  moment. 
The  fact  has  already  come  out  in  my  evidence  that  a 
woman  discharged  from  hospital  may  contract  disease 
on  the  very  day  of  her  discharge,  she  consequently 
may  at  any  moment  be  suspected  and  faii'ly  suspected 
of  being  diseased. 

4364.  But  the  Act,  as  I  understand  it,  does  deal 
with  women  whether  they  are  diseased  or  not  ? — Yes, 
it  deals  with  prostitutes. 

4365.  Whether  diseased  or  not  ? — Yes. 

4366.  Therefore  to  that  extent  you  would  modify 
the  statement  you  have  made,  that  the  Act  only 
prohibits  women  from  following  their  avocation 
as  prostitutes  when  in  so  doing  they  can  spread 
the  disease ;  it  does  really  interfere  with  them  when 
healthy  ? — Not  in  the  least ;  it  does  not  interfere  with 
them  when  healthy. 

4367.  It  requires  them  to  come  up  to  be  examined 
whether  they  are  healthy  or  diseased  ? — That  really  is 
no  interference  with  them.  I  do  not  think  it  an 
interference  to  make  a  woman  appear  every  fortnight, 
whether  she  is  diseased  or  healthy.  I  do  not  see  that  it 
is  any  interference.  It  is  only  that  protection  given  by 
the  law,  which  really  tends  to  prevent  these  poor 
women  themselves  from  suffering  from  di.  eases  which 
they  daily  run  the  risk  of  contracting. 

4368.  However,  the  fact  is  there  were  something 
like  50,000,  examinations,  according  to  this  report  in 
the  course  of  the  operation  of  the  Act,  of  women  who 
were  free  from  disease  ? —  Yes,  that  is,  the  same 
woman  being  examined  over  and  over  again. 

4369.  And  to  that  extent  the  Act  deals  with  women 
who  are  not  diseased  as  well  as  prostitutes  who  are 
diseased  ? — Clearly. 

4370.  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  women 
I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  you  think  women  object 
to  it  as  a  disagreeable  necessity,  or  whether  you  think 
they  are  willing  to  submit  to  examination  ? — My  own 
belief  is  most  absolute  that  the  women  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  examination  per  se,  that  is,  to  the 
examination  in  itself;  the  women  have  no  objection  to 
it ;  and  to  tell  you  the  reasons  I  have  expressed  this 
opinion  upon,  I  may  only  state  that  from  October  1 866, 
to  the  31st  December  1869,  I  have  never  heard  of 
such  objections  among  these  women.  They  object  to 
being  detained  in  hospital,  I  qiiite  admit,  when  they 
know  themselves  to  be  diseased,  and  fearing  they 
might  be  detained  in  hospital,  they  would  be  unwilling 
to  be  examined  from  fear  of  detention ;  but  as  to  any 
unwillingness  from  feelings  of  modesty,  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  think  that  even  the  idea  has  suggested  itself  to 
them. 

4371.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  they  dislike  this 


examination  ? — I  do  not ;  I  do  not  think  that  they  EIGHTH 
think  anything  of  it.  DAY. 

4372.  Then  will  you  explain  this  evidence  which 

you  gave  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com-  ^  tf^ 

mons.    It  is  question  122,  aud  you  are  asked,  "  Do 

"  you  find  practically  that  an  examination  once  a    30  Jan.  1871 

"  fortnight  is  sufficient?"  and  you  reply,  I  find,  "If  

"  we  were  to  make  it  more  frequent  than  that,  the 
"  women  would  rebel  ?" — Yes. 

4373.  Why  would  the  women  rebel  ? — Because  they 
would  not  like  to  go  before  the  visiting  surgeon  more 
frequently  than  once  a  fortnight. 

4374.  You  think  they  do  not  feel  any  inconvenience 
from  going  once  a  fortnight,  but  that  they  would  rebel 
if  they  went  more  frequently  ? — I  do  not  say  that.  They 
do  not  mind  coming  before  the  visiting  surgeon,  but 
you  must  recollect  that  they  would,  if  they  had  to  go 
very  frequently,  and  you  could  bring  them  up  every 
day  by  the  same  argument  being  carried  out. 

4375.  With  regard  to  the  women  being  brought  to 
hospital,  the  hospital  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a 
penal  institution,  is  not  it  ? — Not  of  the  character  of 
a  penal  institution  certainly. 

4376.  At  all  events,  in  this  sense,  that  when  com- 
mitted to  hospital  they  cease  to  be  free  agents  and 
cannot  leave  it  without  permission  ? — Clearly. 

4377.  To  that  extent  ? — To  that  extent.    I  would 
not  have  it  penal. 

4378.  It  is  a  detention  ? — It  is  a  detention. 

4379.  Against  their  freedom  of  will  ? — Against 
their  freedom  of  will. 

4380.  And  to  that  extent,  using  the  term  in  that 
general  sense,  you  admit  it  is  penal  ? — They  are  not 
allowed  to  leave  until  certified  that  they  are  free  from 
disease. 

438 1 .  Now  was  it  not  the  fact  that  at  the  time  you 
were  inspecting  surgeon  of  Devonport,  the  medical 
authorities  of  the  hospital  complained  that  you  were 
sending  in  cases  unnecessarily  in  which  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  disease  was  contagious  ? — I  heard 
that  such  a  complaint  had  been  made  by  seeing  a 
statement  in  print ;  but  on  the  other  hand  I,  as  visiting 
surgeon,  was  personally  and  professionally  responsible 
and  ordered  to  be  responsible  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
that  women  whom  I  sent  into  the  hospital  were 
infected  with  contagious  venereal  disease.  I  can  state 
most  absolutely  and  decidedly  that  no  woman  was  ever 
sent  into  hospital  without  having  on  her  person  ex- 
clusive and  absolute  proofs  of  her  being  at  that  time 
affected  with  contagious  venereal  disease. 

4382.  But  at  that  time  I  think  the  honorary  medi- 
cal officers  gave  authority  for  the  discharge  from 
hospital,  after  a  very  short  detention,  of  many  of  the 
women  you  had  sent  in  ? — I  do  not  know  how  many. 
There  were  a  certain  number,  and  I  regret  to  state  that 
quite  possibly  in  some  of  those  cases  the  medical 
officers  may  be  in  error.  At  any  rate  I  do  not  admit 
in  the  slightest  degree  that  I  was  ever  in  error 
myself. 

4383.  However,  the  medical  officers  and  you  differed 
materially  on  those  cases  ? — I  cannot  say  that.  I 
believe  myself  the  medical  officers  did  not  perceive  the 
fact  which  I  stated  in  my  examination,  and  that  was 
that  these  symptoms  for  which  I  had  sent  them  into 
these  hospitals,  and  which  were  undoubtedly  contagious, 
and  I  had  proofs  were  so,  subsided  very  soon  after 
being  admitted  into  the  hospital.  Allow  me  to  state  it 
in  this  way,  no  woman  was  ever  sent  into  hospital 
without  having  on  her  person,  at  the  time  of  the  exami- 
nation, decided  and  unmistakeable  evidence  of  her  being 
infected  with  contagious  venereal  disease. 

4384.  You  were,  in  fact,  then  dissatisfied  at  so  many 
cases  being  discharged  after  so  very  short  a.  detention  ? 
— Well,  speaking  professionally,  I  may  have  been,  but  I 
have  no  power  over  these  cases  when  once  in  hospital, 
and  it  was  a  matter  then  for  the  surgeon's  opinion,  and 
not  for  mine.  I  only  state  that  when  sent  in  there  were 
unmistakeable  proofs  of  their  being  affected  with  con- 
tagious disease. 

4385.  My  object  is  to  show,  on  the  differences  of 
these  opinions  between  you  and  the  surgeons,  that  there 
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is  an  impression  given,  that  there  is  a  great  doubt  about 
what  arc  contagious  diseases  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act  ?— No,  there  is  not  so  much  as  you  would  suppose 
from  that.  The  result  is  this,  and  mind,  the  only  dif- 
ference arises  with  reference  to  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  among  professional  men  as 
to  cases  of  syphilis  ;  no  men  differ  on  that  point.  These 
cases  which  were  sent  into  hospital,  I  feel  convinced, 
very  shortly  after  their  admission  into  hospital,  changed 
their  character,  and  lost,  by  means  of  treatment  and 
rest,  those  peculiar  symptoms  which  were  indicative  of 
their  being  contagious. 

4386.  Did  you,  at  all  events,  after  this  period,  pro- 
pose that  no  cases  should  be  discharged  in  less  than 

10  days  ?  I  proposed  it  to  the  Admiralty,  but  it  was 

in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  made  by  the  medical 
officers  themselves  in  a  printed  letter.  The  medical 
officers  requested  that  all  cases  before  being  discharged 
should  be  examined  by  the  visiting  surgeon  ;  all  cases, 
and  you  will  see  that  that  was  one  of  their  propositions, 
that  all  cases  should  be  examined  by  the  visiting 
surgeon  before  they  were  discharged. 

4387.  I  assume  that  it  was  the  instruction  of  the 
Admiralty,  but  the  fact  remains  that  there  was  a 
recommendation  that  no  cases  should  be  discharged 
within  10  days? — Not  that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
charged within  10  days,  but  in  the  event  of  it  being 
necessary  to  discharge  any  woman  within  10  days, 
there  should  be  a  thiid  person  called  into  consultation, 
and  that  his  opinion  should  be  taken  as  a  referee.  It 
was  no  implied  poAver  or  intended  power  that  every 
woman  should  be  detained  in  hospital  10  days;  it  vras 
only  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  differences  of  opinion 
causing  inconvenience  to  the  public  service  and  to  the 
women  themselves,  by  being  sent  into  hospital  by  one 
surgeon  and  sent  out  by  another.  It  was  then  thought 
advisable  that  a  third  person  should  be  called  in  as 
referee. 

4388.  But  notwithstanding  that,  I  think  the  fact  is, 
that  a  very  considerable  number  of  women  have  been 
discharged  within  very  recent  periods  within  10  days 
from  the  hospital  ?— Very  likely  indeed,  and  many 
women  might  go  into  the  hospital  and  be  cured  in  two 
or  three  days,  and  yet  at  the  time  they  were  sent  in 
have  been  clearly  infected  -with  contagious  disease. 

4389.  You  think  Avithin  so  short  a  period  ? — Within 
so  short  a  period  clearly. 

4390.  I  see  that  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Parsons,  he 
says  within  his  experience  the  police  are  very  liable  to 
jump  to  a  conclusion  that  a  woman  is  a  prostitute. 
That  I  gather  from  yon  has  not  been  your  experience 
of  Devonport  ? — On  the  contrary,  I  may  mention  that 
at  the  time  I  commenced  carrying  out  the  Act  of 
1866,  I  told  the  police  that  they  were  to  get  such 
evidence  and  such  proofs  of  a  woman's  prostitution 
before  allowing  anyone  to  speak  to  her  in  the  street, 
that  they  could,  if  required,  substantiate  the  fact  of 
their  prostitution  before  the  magistrates,  and  I  believe 
no  case  was  ever  brought  before  me  except  where  the 
police  had  previous  proofs  which  they  could  sub- 
stantiate. 

4391.  I  find  in  page  6  of  your  memorial  you  speak 
of  an  objection  against  the  Act,  that  it  fails  in  its 
intended  object,  namely,  the  diminution  of  venereal 
disease? — Yes,  that  is  the  next  objection  made  against 
it. 

4392.  I  think  there  you  allude  to  the  diminution  of 
disease  in  the  army  and  navy  ?— To  the  diminution  of 
disease  in  the  army  and  navy. 

4393.  Then  according  to  this  report  to  the  War 
Office,  you  do  assume  that  the  intended  object  of  the 
Act  is  to  check  disease  in  the  army  and  navy  ? — No, 
I  only  state  my  opinion.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  and  most  clearly  dis- 
claim any  possibility  of  it.  I  only  said  to  the  objection 
that  the  Act  had  not  tended  to  diminish  it  in  the  army 
and  navy,  that  there  are  very  conclusive  proofs  that 
it  has. 

4394.  You  do  not  look  upon  that  as  the  intended 


object  of  the  Act  ? — I  must  leave  that  to  the  Legislature 
and  to  the  people  who  made  the  Act. 

4395.  Mr.  Simon  in  his  report  to  the  Privy  Council 
in  reference  to  these  Acts,  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  operation  of  the  Acts  in  relation  to  the  question 
concerning  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  question  con- 
cerning the  civil  population  ? — Yes. 

4396.  I  suj^pose  you  would  say,  at  all  events  in  the 
working  of  these  Acts,  there  is  a  distinction  between 
the  army  and  navy  and  the  civil  population  ? — I  think 
Avhen  you  say  "  distinction  between  the  army  and  navy 
"  and  the  civil  population,"  you  should  rather  apply  it 
to  those  towns  where  there  is  no  army  and  navy,  be- 
cause the  civil  population  of  seaport  towns  are  still  as 
much  subject  to  the  Act  as  the  army  and  navy  are, 
that  is,  prostitutes  in  seaport  towns  are  part  of  the 
civil  population. 

4397.  However,  Mr.  Simon  says,  "  It  seems  to  me 
"  that  prostitution  and  its  attendant  diseases  in  their 
"  relation  to  the  army  and  navy  are  in  two  difterent 
"  points  of  view,  matter  of  public  concern  and  respon- 
"  sibility  ;  first,  because  military  and  naval  services 
"  at  their  respective  stations  are  essential  determining 
"  causes  of  prostitution,  and  the  State,  which  for  its 
"  own  purposes  keeps  those  masses  of  male  population 
"  unmarried,  cannot  claim  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
"  result  ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  specific  diseases 
"  which  arise  in  that  mode  of  life  occasion  so  great 
"  a  quantity  of  temporary  disablement  in  the  two 
"  services,  as  to  be  of  pecuniary  importance  to  the 
"  entire  tax-paying  community.  These,  I  apprehend, 
"  are  the  grounds  on  which  rests  all  that  has  yet  been 
"  done  by  the  Legislature  with  reference  to  venereal 
"  diseases."  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Simon  in  that 
opinion  ? — Well,  Mr.  Simon  being  the  medical  officer 
to  the  Privy  Council,  may  perhaps  be  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  than  I  am. 
I  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature.  I  only  speak  with  reference  to  the  effects 
of  the  Acts  and  the  results. 

4398.  But  you  are  an  official  of  the  Government  for 
carrying  out  these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

4399.  Can  you  do  so  without  knowing  what  object 
the  Acts  are  intended  to  secure  ? — The  object  of  the 
Acts  is  to  prevent  venereal  diseases  amongst  women. 

4400.  With  a  view,  is  it  not,  to  i^reventing  disease 
in  the  army  and  navy  ? — I  presume  that  is  the  view, 
but  I  cannot  give  evidence  in  support  of  it. 

4401.  Why  is  this  report  made  to  the  War  Office, 
and  sent  by  the  War  Office  to  the  Admiralty,  if  it  is 
not  an  inquiry  into  it,  mainly  in  relation  to  its  effect 
on  the  army  and  navy  ? — It  may  be  so,  but  I  cannot 
give  evidence  on  that  jjoint.  I  cannot  state  what  the 
intentions  of  the  Legislature  were. 

4402.  I  never  thought  it  would  be  questioned  ? — I 
do  not  think  and  never  have  thought  that  the  sole 
intention  of  the  Legislature  was  simply  the  diminution 
of  venereal  disease  amongst  men.  I  believe  myself  and 
the  words  of  the  Act  itself  tend  to  show  that  they 
always  wish  to  exercise  certain  reformatory  influences 
on  the  women,  and  I  can  give  no  better  proof  than  that 
in  the  Act  of  1866,  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  there 
shall  be  proper  religious  instruction  provided  for  all 
women  that  go  into  the  hospitals. 

4403.  However,  I  wish  to  keep  you  now  to  the 
ojjeration  of  the  Act  as  aflPecting  the  health  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  I  understand  you  do  not  accept 
the  description  that  Mr.  Simon  gives,  that  these  Acts 
furnish  a  machinery  for  giving  an  artificial  security  to 
promiscuous  fornication  so  far  as  the  army  and  navy 
are  concerned  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  It  certainly 
never  struck  me  in  that  light. 

4404.  Has  it  ever  struck  you  that  they  do  give 
security  to  the  army  and  navy  in  the  exercise  of  pro- 
miscuous fornication  ? — Well,  so  far  as  the  diminution 
of  venereal  disease  is  concerned,  they  must  necessarily 
do  so  ;  but  if  you  wish  to  carry  that  out,  and  say  that  it 
encourages  fornication  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  thus 
induces  men  to  become  more  immoral,  I  do  not  believe 
it  has  such  an  effect. 
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4405.  I  do  not  wish  to  draw  auy  conclusions  at  all,  give  artificial  security  against  promiscuous  fornication ; 
but  simply  to  get  at  the  fact.    The  fact  is  that  it  does     is  not  that  the  fact  ? — Certainly. 

Adjourned  to  Friday  next. 


EIGHTH 
DAY. 

Mr.  W.  H 

Sloggett. 


.30  Jan.  1871. 


NINTH  DAY. 


House  of  Commons,  3rd  February  1871. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P, 

Sir  J.  S.  Trelaavny,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Walter  James,  Bart. 

P.  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  F.  D.  Matjrice. 


S.  WiLKS,  Esq.,  M.D. 
J.  H.  Bridges,  Esq.,  M.D. 
T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Holjies  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
G-.  W.  Hastings,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Mr.  Robert  Applegarth. 


Mr.  William  Henrt  Sloggett,  M.R.C.S.,  Avas 

4406.  {Chairman.)  As  visiting  surgeon  of  the 
Albert  Hospital  did  you  examine  a  woman  of  the  name 
of  Maria  Bennett  ? — I  did. 

4407.  Was  she  a  virgin  ? — No. 

4408.  Was  she  diseased  ? — No,  she  was  healthy. 

4409.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  her  regarding 
her  mode  of  life  ? — ^Yes. 

4410.  Have  you  a  note  of  the  case  before  you  ? — I 
have  notes  of  the  case.  Maria  Bennett  was  examined 
on  the  15th  of  October  1869,  that  being  her  first 
appearance  for  examination.  As  I  made  it  a  practice 
in  all  these  cases  I  first  asked  her  if  she  was  a  prosti- 
tute, or  what  her  prcAaous  habits  of  life  had  been. 
She  denied  prostitution.  I  then  sent  her  out  of  the 
room,  and  made  further  iuquii'ies  of  the  police  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  any  justification  of  her 
denial.  The  police  gave  me  most  incontestable  proofs 
that  the  woman  had  been  a  prostitute. 

4411.  Did  you  make  those  inquiries  before  you 
examined  her  ? — Before  I  examined  her.  The  police 
stated  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  associating 
with  notorious  prostitutes  for  some  time  back.  That 
on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  October,  they  had  seen 
her  leave  a  brothel  in  company  with  a  marine  at  half- 
past  11  o'clock  at  night;  that  the  girl's  father  had 
repeatedly  complained  to  the  inspector  of  her  in-egular 
conduct  and  irregular  habits,  that  she  was  out  late  at 
night,  and  very  frequently  out  ;  that  the  police  had 
given  her  warning  previously,  that  if  she  continued 
in  those  irregular  habits,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  treat  her  as  they  did  other  women  of  the 
town.  Having  made  those  inquiries,  I  then  sent  for 
the  Avoman  again.  When  she  appeared  before  me  the 
second  time,  she  no  longer  denied  prostitution,  in  fact 
she  did  not  persist  iu  her  denial, — do  not  let  me  be 
misunderstood,  she  did  not  confess  it,  but  she  no  longer 
persisted  in  her  denial  of  it. 

4412.  She  did  not  positively  deny  it? — She  said  no 
more  on  the  subject.  When  she  came  up  for  exami- 
nation she  simply  went  to  the  nurse,  the  nurse  ar- 
ranged her  dress,  she  got  upon  the  examination  table 
and  I  examined  her.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
making  the  examination.  I  used  the  small  speculum, 
Avhich  I  made  it  a  practice  of  always  using  on  the 
occasion  of  a  woman's  first  appearance,  and  I  found 
that  she  was  free  from  disease,  but  I  may  state  that  I 
passed  the  speculum  Avith  the  greatest  facility,  and  that 
from  her  appearance  I  had  not  myself  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  indulging; 
in  sexual  intercourse.  I  then  said  to  her  when  her 
examination  was  over,  "it  is  a  great  pity  to  see  a 
"  young  girl  like  you  pursuing  a  course  of  life  of  this 
"  kind,  it  is  better  that  you  should  try  and  reform, 


re-called,  and  his  examination  continued  as  follows  : 

"  and  every  encoui'agement  and  assistance  Avill  be 
"  given  to  you  if  you  will  reform."  I  heard  no  more 
of  the  case  until  a  few  days  afterwards,  Avhen  the 
Inspector  of  Police  came  to  me  and  stated  that  Maria 
Bennett  had  obtained  a  place  in  domestic  service,  and 
I  ordered  her  immediate  release  from  examination, 
and  I  gave  the  policemen  a  caution  that  they  were 
on  no  account  to  alloAV  it  to  be  known  by  her  new 
mistress  or  the  people  with  Avhom  she  was  residing, 
that  she  had  ever  led  an  immoral  or  improper  life. 
I  may  mention  that  ti'om  October  I  never  heai'd  a 
syllable  in  reference  to  her  case.  I  neA^er  heard  a 
complaint  made  of  it.  I  never  heard  her  name  men- 
tioned by  any  one  individual  until  the  following  April, 
Avhen  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Rule,  a  dissenting 
minister,  asking  me  if  such  a  woman  as  Maria  Ben- 
nett had  been  examined,  she  being  a  virgin.  I  replied, 
stating  that  having  no  notes  at  the  time  about  her 
case  Avith  me,  I  could  not  recollect  any  individual 
cases,  but  that  I  could  state  most  absolutely  that  no 
woman  being  a  virgin  had  ever  been  examined. 

4413.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  What  was  the  interval 
of  time  before  you  received  this  letter  ? — The  26th  of 
April  was  the  date  of  Dr.  Rule's  letter. 

4414.  But  how  long  AA^as  it  after  you  heard  that  she 
was  going  into  service  ? — She  went  into  service  about 
a  week  after  she  was  examined. 

4415.  When  was  that  ?— On  the  15th  of  October, 
and  she  Avent  into  service  about  the  22nd  of  October. 
So  that  I  heard  nothing  at  all  with  reference  to  her 
case  for  nearly  six  months. 

4416.  {Chairman^  On  the  first  occasion  you  had 
some  doubts  about  this  woman  ? — None  whatever.  My 
reason  for  making  the  entry  you  have  before  you  is 
that  on  all  occasions — and  I  may  mention  that  occa- 
sions of  this  kind  were  constantly  occurring — in  Avliich 
any  A\'oman  denied  prostitution  I  made  a  note  of  it  at 
first.  I  at  once,  in  writing  her  name  at  the  table, 
made  a  note,  and  then  inquired  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  I  have  had  repeated  instances  of  Avomen 
Avho  declared  themselves  virgins  before  examination, 
and  who  have  confessed  to  me  that  they  have  had  one 
or  two  children  ;  that  they  knew  themseh-es  to  be  at 
that  time  infected  with  syphilis  or  other  venereal 
disease. 

4417.  Then  this  girl  never  positively  admitted  that 
she  Avas  a  prostitute  ? — I  do  not  recollect  her  admittirg 
it  to  me.  The  inspector  of  police  states  that  she  did 
admit  it  to  me,  but  after  six  months  I  really  could  not 
state  positively  that  she  did  j  but  I  can  state  most  posi- 
tively that  the  inspector  of  police,  after  she  left,  told 
me  that  she  quite  admitted  to  him  that  she  bad  been 
guilty  of  prostitution  with  the  marines  in  the  brothel. 

S  4 


NINTH  DAY. 

Mr.  W.  H. 
Sloyyett. 

3  Feb.  1871. 
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NINTH  DAY.  But  1  think  it  is  quite  possible,  and  I  believe  the 

  foct  that  she  did  admit  it  to  me,  because  if  she  had  not 

JV/r.  W.  H.     I  ^IjJ^j.  j  should  have  made  a  note  of  it.    But  I  have 
Slogyett.       ^.^^j^^  ^^^^^^^      ^^ose  cases  of  women  declaring 

3  Feb  1871     themselves  to  be  virgins,  and  declaring  themselves  to 
'       ■    be  modest  women,  who  had  been  examined,  and  who 
confessed  to  repeated  acts  of  prostitution,  and  who  had 
had  one,  two,  or  more  children,  that  I  did  not  give  it 
any  material  weight, 

4418.  Can  you  positively  state  from  examination  of 
her  person  that  she  had  had  sexual  intercourse  ? — I 
can,  I  think  so.  I  can  positively  state  that  she  was 
not  a  virgin.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Commission  generally,  that  I  should 
show  the  character  of  the  instrument  which  I  intro- 
duced on  that  occasion  {producing  it). 

4419.  Is  that  the  speculum  ? — That  is  the  speculum, 
and  that  is  the  character  of  the  one  1  introduced,  and 
that  is  the  state  in  which  it  was  introduced  at  the  time. 
It  is  not  the  same  instrument,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  exactly  the  same  size.  I  may  men- 
tion that  when  this  inquiry  took  place  at  Plymouth  in 
which  my  name  was  so  mixed  up  I  had  no  means  of 
being  present  at  the  inquiry,  nor  did  I  even  know  of 
the  existence  of  the  inquiry  until  the  same  day  on 
which  it  took  place.  I  neither  had  the  means  of 
being  present  myself  to  explain  to  those  gentlemen 
who  conducted  this  independent  inquiry,  and  to  give 
them  any  information  on  the  subject,  nor  was  the 
nurse  who  was  present  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  examination  in  the  examination  room  examined 
by  the  people  who  were  there.  When  I  was  at  Ply- 
mouth at  my  subsequent  inspection,  at  the  end  of  July 
or  the  beginning  of  August,  I  saw  the  attendant  nurse, 
and  I  said  to  her,  "  If  you  can  give  any  information 
"  with  reference  to  Maria  Bennett  I  shall  be  glad  ;  but 
"  clearly  understand  that  you  are  to  write  down  on 
"  paper  only  such  information  as  you  can  recollect 
"  from  memory,  and  which  you  are  prepared  to  sub- 
"  stantiate  on  oath,  if  required,  before  a  magistrate. 
"  Put  nothing  that  you  believe,  but  state  only  Avhat 
"  you  absolutely  recollect,  and  with  such  distinctness 
"  that  you  can,  if  necessary,  put  it  on  oath  before  the 
"  magistrates."  She  sent  me  tliat  paper  which  I  have 
laid  before  you. 

4420.  Was  the  name  of  that  nurse  Sarah  G.ale  ? — 
Yes. 

4421.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  more  to  that  as 
to  the  case  of  Maria  Bennett  ? — Nothing. 

4422.  I  will  take  you  now  to  the  case  of  Catherine 
Davis.  When  was  she  brought  to  you  for  examina- 
tion ? — Catheiine  Davis  first  appeared  before  me  on 
November  13th,  1869;  she  made  no  denial  whatever 
of  pi'ostitution. 

4423.  Was  she  asked  the  question  ? — I  asked  her 
the  question,  as  I  did  in  all  cases,  and  she  acknow- 
ledged the  fact  of  her  pi'ostitution.  She  stated  to  me 
that  her  mother  was  the  widow  of  a  warrant  officer, 
and  I  sent  for  her  mother.  She  stated  that  she  had 
been  first  seduced  by  an  acting  schoolmaster  in  the 
9th  Brigade  of  Artillery  some  five  months  previously. 
She  stated  also  that  he  had  seduced  her  under  the  pro- 
mise of  marriage,  and  that  the  banns  of  marriage  had 
been  published  at  St.  Paul's  Church.  This,  the  police 
subsequently  stated  to  me,  was  untrue.  She  stated 
that  having  lived  with  him  or  having  been  in  the  habit 
of  prostituting  herself  with  him  for  two  months,  he 
went  to  India,  that  she  then  submitted  herself  to  inter- 
course with  various  men  of  the  regiment  in  barracks. 
She  named  particularly  a  sergeant,  I  think,  of  the 
50th  Regiment,  with  whom  she  had  intercourse,  and 
she  acknowledged  the  fact  of  her  prostitution  on 
various  occasions  to  me. 

4424.  Was  this  a  voluntary  statement  of  hers  ? — A 
voluntary  statement  entirely. 

4425.  Did  you  examine  her  ? — I  examined  her  and 
found  her  free  from  disease,  but  she  was  suffering  from 
leucorrhea,  and  her  mother  stated,  on  my  pointing 
out  to  her  that  it  was  very  desirable  that  a  child 
like  that  should  be  taken  out  of  the  streets,  that  she 
bad  no  means  of  getting  employment  for  her ;  I  told 


her  if  she  would  keep  her  at  home  and  prevent  her 
getting  out  late  at  nights  and  indulging  in  improper 
intercourse,  she  should  be  released  from  attendance  at 
the  examination  room.    She  promised  to  do  so. 

4426.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  What  was  the  girl's 
age? — 17.  She  was  released  from  examination  on 
the  18th  December. 

4427.  {Chairman.)  How  long  was  that  after  her 
first  appearance  before  you  ? — About  a  month  after 
her  first  appearance. 

4428.  Then  how  many  times  had  she  come  ? — Once 
after. 

4429.  Did  you  examine  her  on  the  second  occasion 
when  she  came  ? — Oh  yes,  I  must  have  examined  her 
on  the  second  occasion. 

4430.  Was  she  free  from  disease  ? — She  was  free 
from  disease  ;  she  was  not  admitted  to  hospital.  She 
was  released  from  examination  on  the  18th  December. 
On  the  20th  the  police  found  her  in  company  with  two 
Artillerymen  and  another  prostitute,  and  near  the 
barrack  gate  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  two  men 
belonged  to  the  14tli  Battery,  which  had  only  arrived 
at  Portsmouth  two  days  previously.  She  was  then 
requested  to  appear  again  for  examination ;  she  ap- 
peared for  examination  on  the  1st  January  1870.  She 
was  then  found  to  be  infected  with  venereal  disease, 
and  was  sent  into  hospital  where  she  was  detained  one 
month  for  treatment. 

4431.  When  you  say  she  was  found  infected  with 
venereal  disease,  do  you  mean  found  by  you  ?  —No,  I 
had  left.  The  assistant  visiting  surgeon,  Dr.  Archer, 
I  believe,  examined  her. 

4432.  How  do  you  know  ? — I  saw  the  entry  in  the 
hospital  books. 

4433.  Did  you  see  the  woman  in  the  hospital  ? — • 
No. 

4434.  But  having  seen  the  entry  in  the  hospital 
books,  you  have  no  doubt  that  that  was  the  fact  ? — 
I  know  that  it  was  the  fact,  that  she  Avas  admitted 
into  the  hospital.  I  may  mention  fui'ther  that  she  was 
known  to  have  slept,  on  the  night  of  November  4th, 
with  a  sergeant  of  the  50th  regiment  in  a  brothel  in 
Cherry  Garden  Street,  Devonport,  and  another  soldier 
of  the  same  regiment,  who  was  in  hospital,  accused 
her  also  of  having  communicated  disease  to  him,  and 
she  showed  the  photogi'aph  of  this  soldier  to  the  ser- 
geant of  police. 

4435.  But,  however,  we  have  the  fact  that  she  was 
diseased  and  sent  to  hospital  ? — Yes. 

4436.  Now  with  reference  to  the  printed  notices 
which  are  hung  up  in  the  waiting-room,  has  any 
alteration  been  made  in  those  recently  ? — Yes. 

4437.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  in  what  re- 
spect— In  December  1869,  notices,  a  copy  of  which 
I  produce  here,  were  issued  by  the  War  Office,  and  in 
compHance  with  clause  18  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
1866,  which  states  that  "  regulations  respecting  the 
"  times  and  places  of  medical  examinations  under  this 
"  Act  at  that  place,  and  generally  respecting  the 
"  arrangements  for  the  conduct  there  of  those  exami- 
"  nations,  and  a  copy  of  all  such  regulations  from 
"  time  to  time  in  force  for  each  place  shall  be  sent  by 
"  the  Admiralty  or  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (as 
"  the  case  may  be)  to  the  town  clerk  and  various 
"  people."  When  I  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Cer- 
tified Hospitals,  I  pointed  out  to  the  Admiralty  the 
desirability  of  similar  notices  being  issued  by  the 
Admiralty  as  those  issued  by  the  War  Ofiice.  It  had 
been  omitted.  The  notice  issued  by  the  War  Office  was 
copied  verbatim,  only  it  was  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty.  About  two  months  after  this,  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  wording  of  these  notices 
was  objectionable,  the  words  "penal  consequences 
"  attendant  on  such  refusal"  had  been  ^mt  in  by 
inadvertence,  and  really  without  any  wish  or  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  or  the  War  Department 
to  subject  the  women  to  anything  like  penal  conse- 
quences. Immediately  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  to  the  fact,  he  altered  the 
wording  of  the  notices  and  issued  new  ones,  the 
amended  notices.    These  are  the  amended  noticea 
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producing  them).  That  one  is  signed  by  the  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

4438.  Are  those  the  notices  now  in  force  ? — Now  in 
force. 

4439.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.')  And  those  Avords  are 
omitted  ? — And  those  words  are  omitted. 

4440.  {Chairman.)  So  that  the  paragi-aph  corre- 
sponds to  the  one  in  Avhich  those  words  were  formerly 
inserted.  Will  you  read  the  old  paragraph  and  the 
new  one  ? — This  is  the  old  paragraph  :  "  Should  any 
"  woman  object  to  sign,  she  is  to  be  informed  of  the 
"  penal  consequences  attending  such  refusal,  and  the 
"  advantages  of  a  voluntary  submission  are  to  be 
"  pointed  out  to  her."  In  point  of  fact,  there  were  no 
penal  consequences,  and  it  was  an  inadvertent  error  on 
the  part  of  the  person  who  drew  up  the  form  ;  but  the 
notice  now  stands  :  "  The  head  constable  is  to  olier  to 
"  every  woman  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
"  the  form  of  voluntary  submission  prescril^ed  by  the 
"  Act  of  1869,  for  the  puipose  of  obtaining  her  signa- 
"  ture  thereto."  That  is  simply  the  substituted  clause. 
I  may  mention  that  there  were  various  other  altera- 
tions, but  nothing  very  material.  This  was  the  only 
clause  that  was  objected  to.  These  other  large  notices 
Avere  printed  at  the  same  time  at  my  suggestion,  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty,  and  were  issued  to  all  the  sta- 
tions under  the  Act,  so  that  every  woman  might  know 
as  clearly  as  possible  what  the  powers  of  the  Act  were, 
and  what  her  own  powers  were  for  obtaining  relief 
from  the  Act. 

4441.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  Where  are  these  notices 
hung  ? — These  notices  are  placarded  in  all  the  wait- 
ing rooms,  and  iu  all  the  examination  rooms  in  all  the 
stations,  and  they  are  also  placarded  in  various  parts 
of  the  hospital,  so  that  it  is  impossible  any  woman 
who  is  able  to  read  not  to  be  thoroughly  well  informed, 
not  only  of  the  powers  of  the  Act,  but  of  her  own 
powers  of  relief  from  it. 

4442.  {Chairman.)  With  reference  to  a  part  of 
your  evidence  on  Monday,  I  think  you  wished  to  make 
a  statement  with  regard  to  the  London  Lock  Hospital 
iisylum.  You  were  referring  to  the  beneficial  effect 
of  various  institutions  you  had  visited,  and  you  wished 
to  add  that  asylum  to  the  number  ? — This  asylum  is 
connected  with  the  London  Lock  Hospital,  and  is  to  a 
certain  extent,  part  of  the  institution.  It  differs  from 
other  asylums  in  this  respect,  that  only  patients  ad- 
mitted into  the  London  Lock  Hospital  are  admit- 
ted also  to  the  London  Lock  Hospital  Asylum.  It  has 
been  established  for  many  years,  and  the  present 
matron  has  been  there  13  years  ;  consequently  she  is 
probably  better  capable  of  judging  than  any  other 
person  in  England  can  be  as  to  the  relative  differences  in 
the  conduct  of  women  admitted  as  voluntary  patients  in 
the  Lock  Hospital,  and  women  admitted  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  of  1866  and  1869. 

4443.  This  is  a  place  for  the  reception  of  women 
who  are  discharged  from  the  Lock  Hospital  ? — And 
who  are  desii'ous  of  reforming,  or  of  entering  domestic 
service,  or  being  put  in  the  way  of  getting  an  honest 
livelihood.  Mrs.  Heard,  the  matron  of  the  London 
Lock  Hospital  Asylum,  states  that  she  finds  no  dif- 
ference in  the  general  conduct  of  the  women  received 
from  the  Government  wards,  and  the  ordinary  wards; 
although  there  may  be  individual  cases  of  disorderly 
conduct  among  all  the  women,  yet  she  does  not  find  as 
a  rule  that  the  women  admitted  from  the  Government 
wards,  and  who  have  been  subjected  to  the  provisions 
and  to  the  operations  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act 
are  less  amenable  to  discipline  and  to  good  conduct, 
than  those  who  have  come  in  from  the  voluntary  wards. 

4444.  In  fact  all  the  women  admitted  to  that 
asylum  go  there  of  their  own  accord  ? — They  go  there 
of  their  own  accord. 

4445.  And  they  go  there  knowing  the  object  with 
which  they  go  is  to  enable  them  to  leave  their  course 
of  life  ? — Yes,  but  I  wish  to  bring  it  forward  as  a 
proof  that  the  effect  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act, 
or  the  supposed  effect  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act,  in  demoralizing  those  women  who  are  exposed  to 
its  influences  does  not  exist,  for  in  1867  there  were  30 
Government  patients  admitted  into  this  Loodon  Lock 
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Hospital  Asylum,  and  in  1868  there  were  41,  in  1869,  NINTH  DAY. 

53,  and  in  1870,  33.    I  may  mention  that  since  1870   

owing  to  the  increased  accommodation  of  the  Lock  i^- 
hospital  at  Aldershot,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Lock  Sloyyett. 
hospital  at  Chatham,  the  number  of  women  admitted    ^  Feb  1871 
into  the  Government  wards   of  the  London  Lock        _  ' 
Hospital  has  materially  diminished.    During  the  laat 
year  three  of  the  patients  admitted  from  the  Govern- 
ment side  have  received  rewards  from  the  hospital 
authorities  for  good  conduct,  for  having  remained 
upwards  of  12  months  in  places  of  domestic  service, 
one  woman  especially,  having  been  two  years  and 
a   half  in    domestic  service,  and    still  bearing  an 
unblemished  character.     Some  have  married,  some 
have  died,  some  have  been  discharged  at  their  own 
request,  and  some  have  gone  to  other  homes,  but  the 
result  is  simply  that  these  women  are  as  amenable  to 
reformatory  influence  as  those  who  have  gone  in  from 
the  voluntary  side. 

4446.  Is  the  London  Lock  Hospital  Asylum  only 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  ? — Entirely  by 
voluntary  contributions.  I  may  add  that  the  War 
Department  contribute  some  small  sums  of  money  in 
consideration  of  the  number  of  women  who  have  been 
received  into  that  asylum  from  their  own  wards. 

4447.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  encourage 
institutions  of  this  character  in  connection  with  the 
certified  hospital  ? — I  do  think  it  most  desirable,  and 
if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  also  state  with  reference  to 
Avhat  I  stated  about  Winchester,  that  iu  my  recent  in- 
spection of  the  refuge  at  Winchester  there  were  11 
girls  present  in  the  house  all  under  20  years  of  age, 
five  of  those  had  been  received  from  Portsmouth,  three 
of  whom  had  come  direct  from  the  Portsmouth  Lock 
Hospital  ;  all  those  girls  were  doing  well,  and  their 
appearance  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  improve- 
ment in  their  conduct.  Now  will  you  allow  me  to 
correct  two  errors  in  my  evidence  on  Monday  last  ; 
one  is  with  reference  to  the  marriage  of  marines,  I 
have  since  seen  the  Deputy  Adjutant  General,  and  I 
find  there  are  restrictions  on  the  marriage  of  marines 
in  barracks.  I  spoke  in  ignorance,  supposing  they 
were  under  the  same  regulations  as  men  on  board  ship 
are.  But  I  find  there  are  restrictions  though  perhaps  not 
so  stringent  as  those  which  relate  to  troops  of  the  line. 

4448.  You  are  not  competent  to  speak  on  that  point  ? 
— I  am  not  competent  to  speak.  Then  another  error 
from  inadvertence  which  I  made  was  with  reference  to 
the  case  of  Mary  Hagar.  I  find  I  stated  in  evidence  that 
she  sent  me  a  message,  stating  that  she  would  see  me 

d  d  first.    I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  message  was 

sent  to  me  in  that  form,  but  probably  the  message  she 
sent  to  me  was,  that  if  I  wanted  to  see  her  I  might 
come  to  her,  though  she  did  say  to  the  policeman  she 
would  see  him  d  d  first. 

4449.  {3[r.  Rylancls.)  The  point  I  am  about  to 
direct  your  attention  to  has  reference  to  the  effect  of 
these  Acts  in  promoting  the  health  of  the  army  and 
navy.  You  said  in  the  report  presented  by  you  to  the 
War  Office,  that  the  statistics  of  the  army  and  medical 
department  prepared  by  Dr.  Balfour  are  strongly  coito- 
borative  of  the  diminution  of  syphilis  in  the  protected 
stations,  and  that  the  navy  medical  reports  are  not  less 
striking  proof  of  the  fact  ? — I  do. 

4450.  And  that  you  confirm  ? — I  confirm  it,  but  not 
from  this  report. 

4451.  But  generally  ;  lam  not  going  to  keep  you  to 
that  report,  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  Army 
Medical  Report  of  1867,  a  part  of  which  includes  this 
statement.  "The  Contagious  Diseases  Act  of  1866 
"  was  in  operation  during  the  whole  year  at  Devonjjort, 
"  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth  and  Gosport,  Chatham  and 
"  Sheerness  and  Woolwich,  and  for  8^  months  at  Alder- 
"  shot,  but  the  results  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  realised 
"  the  expectations  which  were  entertained  of  its  effects 
"  in  reducing  the  amount  of  these  diseases  in  the  troops, 
"  except  at  Chatham  and  Sheerness."  Now  my  ques- 
tion is  how  far  you  think  that  supports  your  state- 
ment ?■ — Two  days  ago  I  saw  Dr.  Balfour  and  T  saw 
very  carefully  drawn  up  reports  prepared  by  Dr.  Bal- 
four which  he  will  be  I'cady  at  any  moment  to  give 
in  evidence,  made  up  to  the  31st  December  1870, 
showing  so  conclusively  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  and  the 
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NINTH  DAY.  ^fecrease  of  venereal  disease  ia  the  army,  that  I  think 
it  would  be  very  much  better,  and  would  save  the  time 
of  the  Commission,  if  you  applied  to  Dr.  Balfour  him- 
self and  got  his  own  opinions  as  to  his  own  statistics. 

4452.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Commission  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  Dr.  Balfour ;  but  under  the 
date  of  May  the  I7th,  1870,  which  is  now  nine  months 
ago,  this  report  was  presented  for  the  guidance  of  the 
War'  Office,  you  said  that  the  statistics  "  are  strongly 
~«  corroborative  of  the  actual  good  done  in  the  reduction 
"  of  syphilis  in  the  protected  stations."  I  am  anxious 
to  get  from  you,  leaving  the  further  information  of  Dr. 
Balfour,  and  referring  only  to  information  in  your  posses- 
sion in  May  1 870,  what  was  the  ground  of  your  assertion 
that  you  consider  those  statistics  as  strongly  corrobora- 
tive ? — From  Dr.  Balfour's  statement  to  myself. 

4453.  Now  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  fact 
that  this  statement  of  the  Army  Report  of  1867  is  di- 
rectly in  opposition  to  that  of  Dr.  Balfour  ? — Yes ;  but 
if  you  will  consider  that  in  1867  the  Act  had  only  been 
in  operation  for  12  months,  Dr.  Balfour  has  avowedly 
changed  his  opinions,  in  consequence  of  the  undeniable 
proof  of  the  figures  which  he  brings  before  us. 

4454.  Then  I  may  take  your  answer  to  be  that  the 
experience  in  1867  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  behef 
in  the  good  effect  of  the  Act  ? — Not  sufficient  to  justify 
the  opinion  that  the  Act  had  failed  in  its  efficacy. 

4455.  But  not  sufficient  to  justify  your  opinion 
that  it  had  done  very  great  service  ? — Pardon  me,  not 
Bufficient  to  justify  that  the  Act  bad  failed  in  its 
efficacy,  which  is  taking  it  the  other  way. 
■  4456.  Then  take  the  Report  for  1868,  I  think  that 
Report  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1870,  and 
would  be  the  last  Report  you  would  be  in  possession 
of  at  the  time  you  made  this  statement  ? — I  really 
have  not  read  these  Army  Reports ;  Dr.  Balfour  him- 
self has  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  from  his  own 
tables  carefully  and  correctly  drawn  up.  I  think  no 
person  is  so  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  his 
own  statistics  as  the  person  who  has  drawn  them  up, 
and  I  would  much  prefer  that  you  got  his  opinions  as 
to  his  own  statistics.  I  can  only  form  an  opinion  as  to 
statistics  of  other  persons  as  every  other  person  can. 

4457.  Then  will  you  kindly  give  statistics  which 
you  say  are  strongly  corroborative  ?  —  I  have  not 
them ;  Dr.  Balfour  has  them,  and  is  prejjared  to  give 
those  very  figures.  Jt  is  not  my  place  to  give  evi- 
dence on  statistics  drawn  up  by  the  Army  Medical 
Department  or  the  Navy  Medical  Department. 

4458.  Then  we  may  take  it  as  regards  these,  you 
have  not  gone  carefully  into  the  statistics  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department  ? — Certainly  not. 

4459.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  navy,  except  your 
own  experience  as  a  naval  officer,  I  presume  you 
would  say  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the  statistics 
of  the  navy  ? — Most  absolutely.  I  have  no  means  of 
giving  evidence  on  the  statistics  in  the  navy ;  my  own 
experience  on  board  the  ships  I  have  been  connected 
with  I  can  state  as  a  fact, 

4460.  You  are  quite  aware  that  the  prevalence  of 
these  diseases  on  board  vessels  varies  to  an  enormous 
extent  ? — It  may  do  so,  but  at  present  I  am  giving 
my  own  information. 

4461.  But  are  you  aware  that  in  this  report  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand  there  is  a  representation  of  the 
health  of  the  navy  in  1868,  the  same  date  as  the  army. 
Are  you  not  aware  there  is  experience  given  of  all 
the  vessels  on  the  Home  Station  ? — Certainly. 

4462.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  better  mode  of 
judgment  than  any  individual  case  ? — I  may  call  your 
attention  to  this  particular  paragraph  in  the  introduc- 
tion : — "  Since  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  came  into 
"  operation,  on  the  home  station  there  has  been  a 
"  steady  progressive  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  cases  of 
"  those  diseases  against  which  it  is  directed  from 
"  104-2  per  1,000  in  1863  to  53-  per  1,000  in 
"  1868."  I  take  that  on  the  authority  of  the  medical 
director-general.  There  is  another  statement  in  page 
28,  which  says,  "  With  respect  to  the  prevalence  of 
"  venereal  diseases  on  the  home  station  generally,  it 
"  may  be  briefly  observed  that  since  the  introduction 
"  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  they  have  steadily 
"  decreased,  and  that  they  would  decrease  still  more 


"  were  the  Act  more  extended,  and  its  provisions  in 
"  certain  places  more  stringently  carried  out.  The 
"  medical  officers  are  unanimous  in  their  approval  of 
"  it,  and  only  lament  its  limited  sphere  of  operation." 

4463.  My  questions  had  reference  to  your  individual 
experience,  and  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your 
experience  as  a  medical  officer  of  a  particular  ship  was 
strongly  corroborative  of  the  operation  of  these  Acts 
being  efficient  ? — Most  strongly. 

4464.  And  my  question  was,  whether  in  the  report 
on  the  health  of  the  navy  it  did  not  appear  that  there 
was  very  great  variation  indeed  in  syphilis  and  other 
diseases  amongst  vessels  in  Her  Majesty's  navy  ? — It 
depends  on  where  they  are  stationed. 

4465.  But  with  reference  to  the  home  station  ? — Of 
course,  and  there  necessarily  would  be. 

4466.  Would  you  or  would  you  not  consider  that 
an  individual  case  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Com- 
mission as  to  the  general  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — 
I  would  consider  it  so  if  you  take  the  circumstances 
in  which  that  individual  ship  was  placed  ;  if  with 
a  ship's  company  of  a  certain  number  we  go  to  a 
certain  port  where  there  are  no  contagious  Acts,  and 
where  the  men  have  unlimited  leave  on  shore  for  a 
certain  period  of  time,  during  which  time  they  contract 
a  certain  amount  of  disease,  both  syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhoea ;  with  the  same  ship,  the  same  crew,  and  under 
the  same  circumstances,  in  the  same  geographical 
position,  though  not  in  the  same  latitude  we  go  to 
other  islands,  and  we  find  that  whereas  in  the  one 
case  I  am  now  speaking  of,  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
there  was  a  large  number  of  cases  of  d  sease,  and  in 
the  other  case  there  was  scarcely  any. 

4467.  But  let  us  keep  to  the  home  station  ? — As  to 
the  home  station  I  can  give  no  conclusive  evidence. 

4468.  I  should  rather  jjrefer  to  keep  to  the  home 
stations,  where  we  have  the  ojjeration  of  the  Acts.  I 
want  to  knoAv  how  far  the  Acts  operate  in  effecting  a 
reduction  of  disease  in  the  navy  ? — I  gave  evidence  on 
Monday  with  reference  to  the  decrease  of  disease  in  Her 
Majesty's  ship  "  Edgar  "  when  in  the  Mediten-anean 
Sea,  compared  with  the  amount  of  disease  which  existed 
in  fitting  out  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymoiith, 

4469.  In  the  home  station  I  find  in  the  navy  report 
which  was  last  presented  that  the  vessels  in  which 
there  was  the  largest  number  of  cases  of  venereal  diseases 
were  the  "  Asia,"  the  "  Cumberland,"  the  "  Duke  of 
Wellington,"  "  Excellent,"  "  Indus,"  "  Minotaur," 
"  Royal  Oak,"  and  the  "  Warrior,  and  of  those  the 
"  Duke  of  Wellington,"  the  "  Asia,"  the  "  Excellent," 
and  the  "  Minotaur  "  were  at  Portsmouth  ? — Yes. 

4470.  With  refei-ence  to  the  "Asia"  the  medical 
officer  gives  this  opinion,  "judging  from  this  ship  the 
"  operation  of  the  Diseases  Act  has  not  decreased  the 
"  number  of  cases  of  venereal  disease  "  ? — I  am  aware 
he  has  said  so. 

4471.  In  the  case  of  the  "Duke  of  Wellington," 
permanently  stationed  at  Portsmouth,  thei-e  was  also 
a  good  deal  of  disease,  but  there  is  this  i-emarkable 
fact  stated,  that  from  the  last  quarter  of  1867  the  ratio 
of  primary  syphilis  fell  from  37*3  to  17"6,  and  has  since 
continued  at  the  same  number,  the  highest  rate  being 
19"8.  Now,  do  you  see  there  is  a  very  remai'kable 
sudden  fall  of  disease  ?— Yes. 

4472.  You  would  not  consider  that  was  effected  in 
any  way  by  the  Act  ? — No  ;  I  really  have  no  more 
means  of  judging  as  to  Her  Majesty's  ship  "Asia" 
than  you  have.  I  was  not  then  stationed  at  Portsmouth. 

4473.  But  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  here  there 
is  clear  evidence  to  show  that  in  other  ships  stationed 
at  Portsmouth  there  is  very  gi-eat  prevalence  now  of 
these  diseases,  a  greater  prevalence  than  in  other  ships 
on  the  home  station  ? — Some  particular  ships,  but  you 
seem  to  lose  sight  of  one  important  fact,  and  that  is 
that  Her  Majesty's  ship  "  Asia  "  being  the  steam  reserve 
ship,  and  the  "Wellington  "  being  the  flag  ship,  there  is 
a  constant  influx  of  men  going  in  and  out,  and  those 
men  arrive  on  board  the  ships  there  and  are  discharged 
again.  So  that,  although  the  actual  number  of  men 
apparently  borne  on  the  ship  may  be  a  thousand  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  the  actual  number  that  have  passed 
through  the  ship  may  be  five  times  as  many,  and  con- 
sequently the  actual  number  who  pass  through  the 
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ship  represent  the  actual  number  of  men  who  expose 
themselves  to  the  chance  of  contracting  venereal 
disease. 

4474.  But  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  navy,  the 
worst  class  of  disease  occurring  ia  ships  stationed  on 
the  home  station,  was  in  the  ships  at  Portsmouth  ? — 
The  worst  class  does  it  state  ? 

4475.  No,  but  the  largest  number  of  cases  are  in 
the  cases  of  vessels  stationed  at  Portsmouth  ? — And 
I  am  now  stating  why  that  would  very  likely  happen, 
from  the  fact  that  these  ships  having  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  men,  a  still  larger  number  who  go 
in  and  out  of  these  ships  are  exposed  to  the  chance  of 
contracting  disease  ;  but  I  may  state  that  really  my 
evidence  on  that  point  is  not  of  much  value.  The 
Director-General  of  the  Navy  will  be  able  to  state 
every  circumstance  connected  with  these  ships,  which 
I  am  unable  to  do. 

4476.  I  will  not  press  you  much  further  after  what 
you  have  said  on  this  point,  that  your  evidence  was 
not  of  much  value,  but  I  wiU  direct  your  attention  to 
the  flag  ship  "  Minotaur,"  which  was  also  one  of  the  ves- 
sels in  wliich  there  was  a  large  amount  of  syphilis,  and 
the  medical  officer  makes  this  remark.  "  The  greatest 
"  number  of  cases  appear  in  the  spring  and  winter 
"  quarters,  when  the  vessel  was   at   Portsmouth  ; 

"  "  though  during  three  autumn  months,  in  one  of 
"  which  the  '  Minotaur '  lay  at  Spithead,  and  visited 
"  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  ports,  there  were  only  two 
"  cases  observed,  both  infected  at  Portsea."  There 
you  have  a  vessel  with  a  large  amount  of  syphilis  at 
Portsmouth,  a  protected  station,  lying  for  three  months 
at  a  place  which  is  not  a  protected  station  without 
any?— You  must  recollect  that  at  that  time  Southamp- 
ton was  not  included  in  Portsmouth,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  great  amount  of  disease  was  imported 
into  Portsmouth  from  Southampton.    That  a  great 
amount  is  still  imported  from  Guildford,  Chichester, 
and  all  those  large  towns  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Portsmouth  which  are  unprotected,  and  that  prosti- 
tutes migrate  very  much  from  one  town  to  another, 
more  especially  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
Women  go  down  from  London,  stay  at  Portsmouth, 
and  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  I  think  it  very  probable,  though  I  have 
no  actual  proof  of  this,  that  the  great  amount  of  disease 
which  has  existed  in  Portsmouth  would  be  due  to  that 
cause.   On  the  other  hand,  allow  me  to  state  that  at 
that  time  I  was  not  Inspector  of  certified  hospitals, 
and  am  not  able  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Act  was  carried  out  in  those  days.    I  may 
now  state  that  I  have  inquired  into  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  carried  out  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  1870 
at  least  I  can  vouch  for  it,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  have  been  properly  carried  out. 

4477.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  examining 
you  on  a  statement  made  in  the  commencement  of 
1870,  and  I  am  anxious  to  get  at  the  authoi'ity  for  that 
statement. — May  I  ask  what  statement  you  allude  to  ? 

4478.  The  statement  in  your  report  presented  to  the 
Secretary  for  War,  that  "  The  statistics  of  the  Army 
"  Medical  Department  prepared  by  Dr.  Balfour,  are 
*'  strongly  corroborative  of  the  actual  good  done  in 
"  the  reduction  of  syphilis  in  the  protected  stations." 
— Certainly. 

4479.  "  And  the  Naval  Medical  Reports  are  not  less 
"  striking  proof  of  the  fact." — WeU,  I  think  my  own 
naval  medical  reports  are  as  strong  as  I  can  possibly 
bring  forward. 

4480.  That  is  to  say,  as  regards  the  ship  Edgar  ?" 
— As  regards  the  ship  "  Edgar." 

4481.  But  you  would  not  say  that  the  vessels  I  have 
been  du-ecting  your  attention  to  are  instances  of  the 
good  eflfects  of  the  operation  of  these  Acts  at  Ports- 
mouth ? — I  would  not  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
effects  of  the  Acts  in  those  ships  without  knowing  first 
the  number  of  men  who  had  to  pass  through  them 
during  that  time;  secondly,  the  places  fi-om  which 
they  came  ;  and  lastly,  the  places  which  they  visited 
in  going  and  returning  from  their  leave. 

4482.  The  "Galatea,"  the  "Juno,"    and  the 
Royal  Oak,"  were  included  in  the  irregular  force, 
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and  I  presume  during  a  portion  of  the  year  would  be  NINTH  DAY. 

at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.    Now  it  is  stated  that   

in  the  "  Galatea "  most  of  the  disease  was  con- 
tracted at  Plymouth.  With  regard  to  the  "  Juno," 
it  is  stated  that  a  great  proportion  of  this  disease 
was  contracted  at  Portsmouth,  and  with  regard 
to  the  "  Royal  Oak,"  it  says  most  of  the  disease  was 
contracted  either  at  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  and 
some  of  the  cases  were  of  a  very  virulent  character. 
You  would  not  suppose  that  that  experience  of  those 
vessels  is  strongly  corroborative  of  the  good  effects 
of  the  Acts?—  Still  it  depends  on  the  number  of 
cases  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men.  It  depends 
entirely,  if  you  compare  those  reports  with  the  reports 
of  1860,  for  instance.  I  think,  when  we  take  the, 
whole  of  the  home  force,  and  the  Medical  Director- 
General  states  and  gives  proofs  that  the  reduction  of 
disease  in  the  whole  home  force  has  amounted  to 
more  than  50  per  cent.,  that  that  is  a  very  large  and 
material  reduction. 

4483.  At  all  events  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  ex- 
press any  opinion  generally  on  these  statistics.  You. 
have  no  information  personally  with  regard  to  either 
the  army  or  the  navy  ? — I  cannot  express  my  opinions 
except  as  any  other  third  person  can. 

4484.  It  would  be  only  a  general  view,  without,  any 
careful  examination  into  the  statistics  ? — I  have  no 
means  of  examining  those  statistics. 

4485.  With  your  great  experience  you  will  be  able 
to  give  some  information  on  this  point,  that  is,  as  to 
the  sanitary  measures  taken  in  the  fleet  prior  to  1 864, 
with  a  view  of  improving  the  health  of  the  sailors? — Yes. 

4486.  Can  you  say  generally  was  it  a  fact  or  not 
that  the  general  condition  of  health  of  the  sailors  in 
Her  Majesty's  fleet  had  improved  materially  before 
1864 — generally,  I  am  now  speaking  of? — I  do  not 
know  that  there  had  been  any  material  diflerence  in 
the  general  health  from  the  previous  10  years. 

4487.  Can  you  say  whether  there  was  any  material 
difference  in  the  health  of  the  navy  in  relation  to  this 
disease  up  to  1 864  ? — No,  I  cannot  certainly.  I  do 
not  believe  myself  that  there  had  been.  My  own  ex- 
perience is  certainly  not  confirmatory  of  the  opinion 
that  there  had  been  so  gi'eat  a  decrease  of  disease. 

4488.  In  a  particular  vessel,  but  you  have  not 
looked  at  the  statistics  ? — I  cannot  express  my  opinion 
as  to  statistics  prepared  by  other  people. 

4489.  Can  you  say  whether  the  sanitary  measures 
having  relation  to  the  reduction  of  syphilis  and 
gonorrhoea  had  been  adopted  to  any  great  extent  prior 
to  1864  ? — So  much  of  those  sanitary  measures  depend 
on  the  individual  will  of  the  different  captains,  that 
one  really  cannot  say.  One  captain  would  adopt  one 
practice  and  another  another  practice,  and  .the  only 
general  circular  on  the  subject  is  the  Admiralty  cir- 
cular which  I  put  in  evidence  on  Monday,  dated  June 
1868.  The  Medical  Director-General  will  be  able  to 
tell  you  all  about  it. 

4490.  Then  with  regard  to  these  returns  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  Committee,  we  will  refer,  to 
Devonport  and  Plymouth.  Just  look  at  the  line 
Devonport  and  Plymouth.  You  have  there  a  table 
showing  the  admissions  into  hospital  per  1,000  men 
of  mean  strength  of  venereal  disease  for  the  nine 
years  1860-68,  giving  the  stations  throughout  the 
country  ? — But  these  are  Dr.  Balfour's  returns  agaiui 

4491.  I  wiU  just  ask  you  upon  them.  They  have 
reference  to  the  army  ? — They  have  reference  to  the 
army. 

4492.  I  think  you  wiU  see  in  Devonport  and.  Ply- 
mouth in  1 860  the  number  of  admissions  into  hospital 
amounted  to  440  ? — Yes, 

4493.  That  in  1869  they  were  reduced  to  289  per 
1,000?— Yes. 

4494.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  reduction '  per 
1,000  of  force  of  admissions  to  hospital  was  151  ?-^Ye6. 

4495.  And  that  that  took  place  before  the  operation 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? — Yes. 

4496.  If  you  take  the  amount  in  1864  of  admis- 
sions, 289  per  1,000,  I  think  you  will  find  that  i-n  1868 
the  number  per  1,000  was  286  ? — Yes.  •  r 

4497.  That  is  a  reduction  of  nine  per  1,000  ?— Yea. 

4498.  That  is  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  ?-— Yes, 
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KINTHDAT.      4499.  Does  not  it  appear  then  fi-om  this  table  that 

  without  the  Act  the  reduction  in  the  admissions  into 
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 ...   also  shows  how  dangerous  it  is  to  form  an  opinion  as 

to  statistics  without  knowing  all  the  circumstances. 
In  1868  you  will  see  there  Avcre  66  cases  of  syphilis, 
and  148  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  and  without  knowing 
from  Dr.  Balfour  the  relative  amount  of  those  two 
diseases  we  cannot  draw  a  very  fair  conclusion  as  to 
the  operations  of  the  Acts  ;  and  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  gonorrhoea  if  you  will  allow  me  presently 
1  will  read  an  extract  from  the  reports  I  have  recently 
drawn  up  for  the  Admiralty  with  reference  to  the 
admission  of  cases  of  gonorrhoea  at  Devonport  which 
I  think  will  explain  it  most  clearly. 

4500.  Before  1  trouble  you  with  that,  we  are  quite 
aware  that  on  these  tables  syphilis  has  diminished  and 
gonorrhoea  has  increased  ? — Even  in  that  respect  Dr. 
Gordon,  of  Portsmouth,  considers  gonorrhoea  has  also 
diminished,  although  every  person  Avill  admit  that  it 
has  not  diminished  in  the  same  proportion  as  syphilis. 

4501.  I  am  bound  to  recall  your  attention  to  the 
facts  I  am  examining  you  on,  the  statistics  of  Dr. 
Balfour,  and  without  descending  to  minute  particulars 
these  figures  at  all  events  do  show  there  was  a  larger 
reduction  between  1860  and  1864  in  the  admissions 
into  hospital  than  between  1864  and  1868  ? — Yes;  I 
see  that  in  Dr.  Balfour's  tables. 

4502.  Now  we  will  include  Portsmouth  with 
Devonport  and  Plymouth,  I  find  the  number  of  ad- 
missions into  hospitals,  adding  those  three  places 
together,  amounted  to  943,  that  would  be  per  2,000, 
of  course.  Now  for  1864,  adding  the  two  numbers 
together,  the  admissions  were  626  ? — Yes. 

4503.  That  makes  a  deduction  per  2,000  of  317 
cases  of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  included  ? — Yes. 

4504.  Now  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  the  two, 
compariug  1864  and  1868.  In  1864  the  number  of 
admissions,  according  to  these  tables,  was  626  ;  in 
1868  the  number  per  2,000  was  628;  so  that,  in- 
cluding Portsmouth  Avith  Devonport  and  Plymouth, 
there  was  an  absolute  increase  of  cases  during  the 
four  years  of  protection  as  against  the  diminution  of 
317  per  2,000  for  the  four  years  of  want  of  protection. 
Is  not  that  shown  on  the  face  of  the  table  ? — It 
appears  so,  looking  at  these  figures.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  are  taking  Portsmouth  and  putting  it  on  to 
Devonport,  when  I  have  already  shown  tlierc  were 
many  disturbing  influences  with  the  operation  of  the 
Act  at  Portsmouth,  and  I  have  already  stated  that 
Dr.  Balfour  is  prepared  with  conclusive  evidence  as 
to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases  in  protected 
stations  as  compared  with  the  unprotected  stations, 
and  I  repeat  that  you  had  much  better  get  that 
evidence  from  him  than  from  me. 

4505.  Then  you,  in  point  of  fact,  give  up  your 
statement  in  the  letter  to  the  War  Office  as  a  very 
general  opinion  ?  —  I  do  not  wish  to  express  an 
opinion  on  statistics  published  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  Medical  Department,  when  these  people  are 
much  better  capable  of  expressing  their  own  opinions 
on  those  statistics. 

4506.  The  only  thing  I  will  ask  further  in  reference 
to  these  tables  is,  whether  you  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that,  during  the  last  year  which  we  have  a 
return  for  from  the  Army  and  Medical  Department, 
the  two  stations  in  which  there  has  been  the  most  re- 
markable diminution  of  venereal  disea  ses  are  Manchester 
and  Edinburgh  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

4507.  I  will  give  you  the  figures  in  1867.  The 
number  of  cases  per  thousand  in  Manchester  was  501 ; 
in  1868  the  number  of  cases  was  only  312;  so  that 
during  the  year  there  was  a  reduction  of  cases  of  no 
less  than  189  in  Manchester;  and  the  same  comparison 
shows  that  in  Edinburgh  the  cases  were  reduced  from 
244,  in  1867,  to  157,  in  1868,  showing  the  large  rev 
duction  of  87.  I  think  I  am  right  in  supposing  that 
the  Act  could  not  affect  those  two  stations  ? — I  do  not 
know  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  placed. 

*  4508.  You  cannot  explain  ? — No,  I  cannot  at  all, 
for  this  reason,  some  of  those  regiments  may  have 


been  for  nine  months  at  Aldershot,  which  is  a  pro- 
tected station,  and  then  again  to  Manchester,  which  is 
an  unprotected  station,  and  therefore  Manchester  would 
get  the  benefit  of  the  effect  produced  at  the  Aldershot 
station. 

4509.  {^Chairman.)  You  are  not  an  army  surgeon  ? 
—No. 

4510.  {Mr.  Jiylands.)  Now  I  wish  to  have  your 
experience  whether  you  do  not  think  remedial  measures 
apart  from  the  Acts  might  be  adopted  Avhich  would 
very  materially  restrict  the  spread  of  these  venereal 
diseases.  Can  you  suggest  any,  apart  from  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  ?  —  There  is  no  doubt  any 
measures  which  tend  to  encourage  ^Jersonal  cleanliness 
among  all  classes,  whether  men  or  women,  will  tend 
to  lessen  the  spread  of  venereal  diseases. 

45 1 1 .  I  dare  say  you  will  be  of  opinion  from  your 
experience  that  the  repression  to  a  still  greater  extent 
of  public-houses  and  beerhouses  would  probably  have 
the  effect  of  limiting  the  operation  of  these  diseases  ? — 
On  that  point  I  have  no  experience  to  give,  but  I 
think  it  is  quite  possible ;  I  do  not  think  my  experience 
is  sufficient  to  justify  an  opinion. 

4512.  I  see  in  your  report  yon  state  the  jiublic- 
houses  and  beerhouses,  &c.,  have  largely  increased, 
whilst  the  brothels  have  diminished? — Yes,  they  have; 
that  is  the  case,  as  seen  by  Captain  Harris'  report  in 
reference  to  different  towns. 

4513.  I  am  afraid  you  have  come  to  that  conclusion 
rather  hastily.  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  look  at 
Mr.  Mitford's  return  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  ? — I  am  S2:)eaking  of  Captain  Harris'  report. 

4514.  This  was  printed  on  the  8th  of  August 
1870;  and  I  will,  in  the  first  instance,  direct  your 
attention  to  Devonport,  with  which  you  have  been  more 
immediately  connected.  Do  j'ou  see  in  that  return  for 
1865  the  number  of  public-houses  was  427  ? — Yes. 

4515.  And  the  number  of  beerhouses,  480  ? — Yes. 

4516.  Do  you  see  in  that  return  at  the  end  of  1869 
the  number  of  public-houses  was  356  ? — Yes. 

4517.  And  the  number  of  beerhouses,  403? — Yes. 

4518.  If  you  subtract  one  sum  from  the  other,  I 
think  you  will  find  there  was  a  decrease  of  71  public- 
houses  and  77  beerhouses.  I  have  gone  over  the 
whole  of  the  returns,  but  without  troubling  you  to 
show  the  conclusions,  I  daresay  you  will  on  looking 
at  it  see  that  generally  there  was  in  Portsmouth  an 
increase  of  public-houses,  and  a  decrease  of  beerhouses, 
and  an  increase  both  of  public-houses  and  of  beerhouses 
at  Aldershot,  but  that  in  almost  every  other  case  there 
was  a  decrease  of  both ;  the  total  decrease  at  all 
stations  amounts  to  75  i^ublic-houses  and  139  beer- 
houses, and  an  increase  at  all  stations  of  68  public- 
houses  and  12  beerhouses,  showing  a  total  decrease  of 
7  public-houses  and  127  beerhouses  ? — Yes. 

45 1 9.  That  would  not  modify  your  statement  ? — No, 
I  do  not  see  that  it  affects  it  very  materially ;  I 
have  not  gone  through  these  figures,  but  I  think  my 
statement  referred  more  especially  to  brothels  having 
decreased. 

4520.  You  said  distinctly  that  while  the  public- 
houses  and  beerhouses,  &c.,  have  largely  increased, 
the  brothels  have  diminished? — Then  that  certainly 
was  an  error  in  my  statement,  and  I  letract  it ;  but 
allow  me  to  state,  with  reference  to  this  letter  now 
before  you,  I  wish  to  do  away  entirely  with  any  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  Commissioners  that  this 
letter  which  I  gave  in  is  intended  as  an  official  docu- 
ment, or  to  use  your  own  Avords,  an  official  case,  on 
the  part  of  the  Admiralty  or  War  Department.  When 
I  heard  I  was  going  to  be  examined  by  this  Royal 
Commission,  I  felt  it  would  be  a  saving  of  time  to  the 
members  if  I  put  on  paper  those  facts  which  I  recol- 
lected, in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  question  me 
and  get  my  evidence  in  the  shortest  possible  time  ; 
this  letter  was  printed  at  my  request  by  the  Admiralty, 
and  at  my  request  only  was  sent  to  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
inquiries  in  carrying  on  the  Commission.  I  must 
disclaim  altogether  that  this  letter  is  an  official  docu- 
ment issued  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  before  the  Royal  Commission.  The  fact  of 
this  being  here  is  due  entirely  to  my  own  request, 
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wishing  to  give  every  membor  of  the  Commission  the 
fullest  information  in  my  power. 

4521.  Now  I  will  just  ask,  from  your  experience, 
what  objections  you  consider  would  operate  against 
the  establishment  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
present  of  voluntary  hospitals  for  dealing  with,  this 
disease .'' — My  own  fear  is  that  they  would  be  in- 
operative. 

4522.  I  suppose  you  would  express  that  opinion 
from  the  belief  either  that  the  women  could  not  be 
induced  to  go  into  the  hosj^itals,  or  if  they  did,  that 
in  many  cases  they  could  not  be  induced  to  stay  ? — 
I  do  not  think  they  would  be  induced  to  stay. 

4523.  There  is  some  evidence  on  this  point  by  Dr. 
Deas  before  the  venereal  Commission,  and  about  which 
he  says,  speaking  of  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
women  suspected  of  being  diseased  to  subject  themselves 
to  examination  and  restriction,  that  before  the  Act  was 
passed  there  was  no  difficulty  upon  that  point.  You  do 
not  agree  with  that  ? — I  think  you  will  find  that  Sir 
David  Deas  states  expressly  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Committee,  he  is  himself  very  strongly  of  opinion, 
I  know,  that  voluntary  hospitals  do  fail  from  that 
cause. 

4524.  He  says  (question  2477)  speaking  of  the  wil- 
.  lingness  of  the  women,  from  his  experience^  there 

was  no  difficulty  on  that  point,  that  is  as  to  getting 
the  women  to  come  into  the  hospital.  "  The  diffl- 
"  culty  was  to  find  means  of  accommodation  for 
"  them.  I  have  been  inspecting  the  Lock  wards  of 
"  the  Portsmouth  hospital  for  the  last  four  years,  and  I 
"  never  found  the  least  disinclination  to  fill  the  beds. 
"  I  do  not  say  that  they  did  not  sometimes  empty 
"  them  rather  too  hurriedly,  but  there  was  no  dis- 
"  inclination  to  fill  them."? — Sir  David  Deas  was  at 
that  time  inspector  of  Haslar  hospital,  and  as  such 
could  have  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of 
women,  because  he  could  only  have  seen  them  in  bis 
occasional  visits  of  inspection  in  the  Lock  Hospital,  but 
he  was  very  capable  of  expressing  an  opinion  when 
the  Avomcn  left  the  hospitals,  and  in  answer  to  the 
question  2545  he  says  "  The  first  gun  of  a  salute  fired 
"  at  Spitliead  empties  a  number  of  beds,  a  fair  at 
"  Fareham  empties  a  number  more,  and  any  extra- 
"  ordinary  attraction  would  empty  the  hospital." 

4525.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  on  that  point  whether 
you  thought,  supposing  you  had  the  women  in  volun- 
tary hospitals,  and  a  provision  similar  lo  the  Act  of 
1866  punishing  women  for  leaving  the  hospital  uncured, 
and  practising  prostitution  in  a  diseased  state,  might 
not  that  be  a  very  effectual  means  of  checking  this 
tendency  to  leave  hospitals  ? — If  women  once  taken 
in  for  disease  were  necessarily  and  by  law  detained 
until  they  were  cured,  there  would  be  so  many  more 
women  off  the  streets  clearly.  Every  additional  woman 
taken  from  the  streets  and  detained  in  hospital  until 
cured,  must  necessarily  be  one  more  focus  of  disease 
removed  from  the  possibility  of  communicating  disease. 

4526.  Sir  David  Deas'  expression  is  to  this  extent. 
He  says  :  "  I  do  not  say  that  they  did  not  sometimes 
"  empty  them  rather  too  hurriedly,  but  there  was  no 
"  disinclination  to  fill  them  "  ? — I  think  I  gave  evi- 
dence on  Monday  last  with  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  women  will  sometimes  evade  going  to 
the  hospital  until  thev  are  so  diseased  that  their  phy- 
sical suffering  actually  compels  them  to  do  so,  and 
I  instanced  the  case  of  a  young  girl  from  Kingsbridge, 
who  had  come  from  Kingsbridge  to  Plymouth  con- 
fessedly for  the  purpose  of  being  treated"  in  hospital, 
and  who  yet  remained  out  for  23  days,  and  who 
acknowledged  having  had  connexion  each  successive 
day  with  one  or  more  men,  she  being  at  the  same 
time  severely  affected  with  both  syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhoea. 

4527.  In  that  remark  you  made  about  the  two  sides 
of  the  London  Lock  Hospital,  one  the  voluntary,  and 
the  other  the  Government  side,  I  think  you  told  me 
that  the  appearance  of  the  women  on  the  voluntary 
side  is  diffei-ent,  and  their  diseases  are  more  severe  ? — 
Yes. 

4528.  Questions  4071  and  4072— "Did  you  observe 
"  any  difference  between  the  condition  of  the  women 
"  on  the  Government  side  and  those  on  the  voluntary 


"  side  ? — A  very  marked  difference,  so  much  so,  that  ijintH  DAT. 

"  even  a  non-professional  observer  going  through  the  ____ 

"  wards  would  be  struck  at  once  by  the  different     Mr.  W.  H. 

"  apjiearance  which  exits  between  women  in  the  Go-  Sloggett. 

"  vernment  wards  and  those  in  the  voluntary  wards.  _ 
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"  It  would  strike  a  non-professional  observer  at  once."  '   ' 

"  In  what  respect  would  a  non-professional  observer 
"  perceive  a  difference  ? — On  the  voluntary  side  he 
"  would  see  the  women  suffering  from  the  worst 
"  forms  of  syphilis ;  he  Avould  see  them  worn  out, 
"  bloodless  in  their  appearance,  and  Avith  secondary 
"  eruptions  covering  their  features,  as  regards  a  large 
"  number  of  them ;  while  on  the  Government  side 
"  that  has  largely  disappeared  "  ? — Yes. 

4529.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  the  voluntary 
side  the  very  worst  cases  of  syphilis  are  selected  for 
treatment  ? — They  are  not  selected,  and  it  is  only  a 
proof  of  what  I  have  already  stated,  that  women  will 
not  go  into  hospital  until  their  physical  suffering  from 
the  disease  is  such,  that  they  are  unable  any  longer  to 
ply  their  calling  in  the  streets. 

4530.  Supposing  a  woman  suffering  from  a  slight 
form  of  disease  applied,  would  they  admit  her  on  the 
voluntary  side  ? — I  have  no  doubt,  but  the  surgeon  of 
the  Lock  Hospital  is  better  able  to  express  an  opinion. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  practice  is  there. 

4531.  Then  with  regard  to  the  other  provisions 
that  might  be  brought  into  effect,  can  you  express  an 
opinion  on  this  point  ?  You  are  aware  that  under 
the  Juvenile  Criminals  Act  a  boy  can  be  sent  to  a 
reformatory  ? — Yes. 

4532.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  important  advan- 
tage might  be  gained  from  girls,  after  being  brought 
up  before  the  magistrates  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
being  sent  to  a  reformatory,  the  same  as  juvenile 
criminals  ? — I  think  some  measures  ought  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  young  children  returning 
again  and  again  to  the  streets  as  prostitutes,  and  any 
legal  measures  that  could  prevent  that  would  be  most 
desirable. 

4533.  I  think  from  what  you  say  you  could  scarcely 
give  us  much  information  as  to  the  remedial  measures 
already  adopted  in  the  army  and  navy,  or  whether 
they  could  be  carried  out  with  greater  regularity 
or  in  a  different  shape  ? — I  may  mention  that 
there  are  so  many  points  to  be  considered  by  the 
different  commanding  officei-s  and  admirals  com- 
manding fleets,  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  person  to 
lay  down  any  particular  plan  without  being  able  to 
go  into  the  whole  circumstances  connected  with  the 
practice  of  carrying  it  out.  I  have  already  stated 
what  is  done  by  the  marines,  and  the  result  has  been 
most  beneficial  already. 

1534.  I  daresay  at  all  events  you  would  be  able 
to  say  from  your  own  personal  experience  and  your 
judgment  as  a  medical  man,  that  a  very  gi"eat  impres- 
sion may  be  produced  on  disease  by  sanitary  and 
remedial  measures  ? — Certainly. 

4535.  (  Sir  W,  James.)  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you 
think  it  possible  or  even  desirable  either  to  keep  where 
we  are  in  the  application  of  these  Acts,  or  to  extend  them 
to  stations  which  are  not  yet  under  the  Acts,  or  to 
fresh  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  if  it  can  be 
avoided  ? — Well,  there  is  so  much  strong  public  fettl- 
ing existinsf  in  reference  to  these  Acts,  which  I  believe 
is  really  based  on  the  part  of  those  people  who  are 
most  strongly  opposed  to  them  on  the  real  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  these  Acts  have 
been  carried  out  and  of  the  results,  that  I  would 
rather  for  the  time  allow  the  Acts  to  remain  as  they 
are  until  public  feeling  and  public  opinion  are 
altered  on  the  matter,  and  people  have  become  con- 
vinced that  their  objections  to  these  Acts  are 
groundless. 

4536.  That  amounts,  in  point  of  fact,  to  saying,  that 
in  the  future  you  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend 
the  Acts  ?— It  may  possibly  be  necessary,  but  I  think 
for  the  present  it  would  be  undesirable  to  do  so  in 
defiance  of  a  very  strong  public  opinion  which  exists 
in  many  cases  against  them. 

4537.  You  think  that  opinion  is  entirely  unjusti- 
fiable ? — My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  unjustifiable. 

4538.  You  think  so  entirely? — iTes,  entirely  un- 
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NINTH  DAY.  justifiable  ;  the  opinion  that  these  Acts  are  immoral 

  in  their  tendency  and  opinions  of  that  kind  I  think 

are  unjustifiable. 

4539.  Are  not  prostitutes  of  a  migratory  class? — Yes. 

4540.  Therefore  the  good  done  at  a  protected 
station  can  comparatively  be  trifling.  For  instance, 
would  not  the  extension  of  the  militia  system  and  the 
assemblage  of  large  numbers  of  men  in  our  country 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  training  render  it  undesirable, 
indeed  almost  impossible  in  point  of  principle,  to 
refrain  from  putting  such  places  under  the  Acts  ? — I 
think  those  might  be,  because  they  are  put  in  the 
position  of  garrison  towns.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
places  of  that  kind  might  with  benefit  and  without 
difficulty  be  placed  under  the  Acts,  but  I  have  had 
no  experience  of  such  places. 

4541.  You  are  aware  that  if  certain  legislation  which 
has  been  suggested  is  carried  out,  almost  every  county 
town  may  become  a  focus  of  militia  ? — In  a  former 
letter  I  brought  up  the  subject  of  militia,  and  suggested 
that  all  men  subject  to  the  militia  should  be  examined 
before  and  after  the  28  days  annual  drill.  I  think 
that  would  be  most  desirable, 

4542.  Then  we  have  two  classes,  the  merchant  sea- 
men and  the  militia,  whom  yon  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  bring  under  these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

4543.  With  those  exceptions  would  you  wait  ? — 
When  I  say  I  would  apply  the  Acts  to  the  militia,  I 
mean  only  to  apply  such  regulations  for  the  examina- 
tion of  militiamen  as  are  applied  in  the  army. 

4544.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were 
referring  to  the  men  only,  and  not  to  the  women  in 
the  towns  in  which  those  militia  are  drilled  ? — It  would 
be  very  desirable  to  apply  it  to  those  stations  if  it 
could  be  carried  out. 

4545.  Then  we  have  two  classes,  the  merchant  sea- 
men, and  this  militia  class,  to  which  you  think  it  very 
desirable  and  practicable  to  extend  the  Acts  ? — I  do 
think  so. 

4546.  You  mentioned  a  case  with  which  I  was  much 
struck,  a  ship  being  in  danger  from  the  bad  condition 
of  the  crew  from  these  causes,  and  their  consequent 
inability  to  go  aloft  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  particular 
case  ;  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  knew 
of  a  case  ;  but  from  constant  inquiries  I  made  during 
the  time  I  was  connected  with  the  naval  reserve  of 
ships'  captains  and  others,  from  the  complaints  I  have 
heard  them  make  of  men  being  found  utterly  unfit  to 
go  aloft,  and  incapable  to  approach  the  first  gale  of 
wind  in  the  channel,  I  feel  assured  and  convinced  that 
many  accidents  must  occur  from  that  cause,  and  that 
cause  alone. 

4547.  That  is  amatter  of  strong  opinion,  and  not  a 
matter  of  personal  knowledge  ? — Not  personal  know- 
ledge ;  I  did  not  wish  it  to  be  put  in  that  way, 

4548.  I  wish  to  ask  one  question  about  the  effect  of 
the  Acts  on  the  morals  of  these  prostitutes.  Would 
you  think  it  fair  to  take  the  credit  on  the  one  hand  of 
reforming  prostitutes  and  sending  them  to  their  friends, 
and  of  those  benevolent  actions  we  hear  of  so  much 
that  are  going  on  in  the  hospitals,  and  on  the  other 
hand  not  to  allow  for  the  injury  done  by  the  practice 
of  examining  women  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them 
untainted  in  health  ? — I  do  not  see  it  at  all  militates 
against  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  to  allow  these 
women  to  become  diseased  would  be  in  itself  a 
cruelty. 

4549.  Is  not  one  —  the  sending  these  women  to 
penitentiaries — a  direct  discouragement,  and  the  other 
a  direct  encouragement  of  prostitution  ? — I  think,  as 
I  have  already  stated  in  evidence,  that  the  Act  does 
not  encourage  prostitution,  that  the  results  of  the  Act 
are  very  much  the  reverse.  The  results  of  the  Act 
have  been  rather  as  preventive  measures  of  prostitution, 
and  when  we  consider  that  a  class  of  women  formerly 
existed  who  were  called  clandestine  prostitutes,  who 
in  the  places  under  the  Act  have  now  to  a  great  extent 
disappeared,  and  that  those  women  were  constantly 
tending  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  well-known  proS" 
titutes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Act  itself  is  a  gi-eat 
benefit. 

4550.  But  can  there  be  in  point  of  fact  a  clearer 
mode  of  producing  prostitution  than,  in  the  first  place, 


securing  good  health  to  the  prostitutes  and,  in  the 
second  place,  good  earnings  ? — It  is  quite  clear  the 
result  has  not  been  that,  for  this  reason,  there  is  less 
prostitution  now  than  then  was  before  the  Acts  came 
into  operation. 

4551.  The  women  may  be  healthy,  but  there  is  no 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  morals  of  the  men 
have  improved  ? — No ;  nor  is  there  evidence  to  the 
eflfect  that  the  morals  of  the  men  have  deteriorated. 
I  believe  this,  that  while  the  morals  of  the  men  may 
not  have  been  improved,  and  I  have  no  evidence 
whatevei-  to  prove  that  they  have,  still,  inasmuch,  as 
the  same  number  of  men  are  less  exposed  to  temp- 
tations, they  may  be  less  immoral  in  their  habits. 

4552.  The  whole  matter  must  be  one  of  conjecture  ? 
— Entirely  one  of  conjecture. 

4553.  {Dr.  Bridges.)  Of  the  women  you  examined 
while  you  were  visiting  surgeon,  what  per-centage 
were  sent  in  to  the  hospital  by  you,  speaking  roughly  ? 
— Really  I  could  not  tell  without  reference  to  the 
returns,  but  the  returns  published  on  the  matter  are 
correct,  and  I  could  give  the  returas  for  1869  and 
1870.  I  have  occasionally  examined  60  women  in  a 
day  and  found  none  diseased,  and  I  may  mention 
that  of  the  whole  number  of  women  examined  in  the 
last  quarter  ending  December  31st  1870  at  all  the 
stations,  the  proportion  of  disease  was  nine  per  cent. 

4554.  Of  those  you  found  not  diseased,  or  at  least 
did  not  send  into  hospital,  have  you  any  reason  to 
believe  that  any  considerable  number  were  diseased, 
only  that  you  did  not  find  proof  of  it  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  they  were. 

4555.  I  presume  before  you  sent  a  woman  into  a 
hospital  you  had  some  distinct  tangible  proof  that  she 
was  diseased,  something  definite  which  you  could  see 
with  your  eye  ? — Yes,  in  all  cases. 

4556.  In  some  cases  it  is  very  difficult  of  detec- 
tion ? — I  think  not ;  I  think  it  quite  possible  that  it 
may  occasionally  happen  that  a  woman  who  is  diseased 
may  conceal  it  for  a  time,  but  I  do  not  think  it  pos- 
sible that  such  a  woman  would  not  sooner  or  later  give 
evidences  of  her  condition.  It  is  only  in  such  cases 
as  where  women  suffering  from  muco-purulent  dis- 
charges have  managed  by  thoroughly  cleansing  them- 
selves previous  to  examination,  and  thus  temporarily 
to  have  effaced  those  discharges. 

4557.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  large  number  of 
women  take  great  pains  to  conceal  the  evidence  of 
their  disease  before  they  come  before  you  ? — Yes,  a 
large  number  will  do  so. 

4558.  By  cleansing  the  mucous  surface  ? — By 
thoroughly  cleansing  the  mucous  surface,  and  I  have 
examined  women  in  whom  the  mucous  surface  was 
perfectly  dry  from  the  effect  of  their  previously 
cleansing  it,  as  dry  as  the  back  of  my  hand. 

4559.  ( Chairman.)  Do  they  cleanse  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  misleading  you  ? — For  the  purpose  of 
misleading  the  surgeon.  Occasionally  I  have  removed 
from  the  vagina,  by  means  of  the  forceps,  large  pieces 
of  sponge  which  they  had  introduced  for  that  purpose. 
On  one  occasion  I  removed  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
foot  of  a  stocking. 

4560.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  That  is,  it  was  put  in  to 
absorb  the  moisture  ? — In  this  case  I  speak  of,  the 
woman  was  very  extensively  diseased,  she  had  exten- 
sive ulceration,  a  venereal  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri 
with  very  copious  profuse  purulent  dischaige. 

4561.  What  was  the  practical  result  of  those  ex- 
pedients on  the  part  of  the  women,  were  they  able  by 
those  means  to  conceal  their  diseases  ? — They  may  have 
done  so  in  some  few  instances. 

4562.  But  in  that  instance? — In  that  instance  I 
detected  the  disease. 

4563.  {Dr.  Bridges.)  In  some  instances  you  think 
those  measures  would  succeed  in  their  object  ? — I 
think  in  very  few,  and  for  this  reason,  that  when  I 
have  found  a  woman  doing  that,  I  have  ordered  her  to 
appear  again  very  quickly,  and  generally  I  should 
sooner  or  later  detect  the  existence  of  disease  in  her. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  ever  occur  in  any  case 
of  syphilis,  it  would  only  apply  possibly  in  cases  of 
gonorrhoea,  I  do  not  think  it  possible"  for  a  woman 
who  is  infected  with  syphilis  to  conceal  the  existence 
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of  the  disease.    I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  I  restrict  my  answers  to  gonorrhoea. 

4564.  In  those  you  examine  I  suppose  a  certain 
number  are  infected,  are  they  not,  with  disease  which 
you  do  not  consider  is  sufficient  to  send  them  to  the 
hospital  for  ? — Not  with  contagious  venereal  diseases. 

4565.  But  are  there  any  uterine  discharges  which 
you  find  but  which  you  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
send  them  into  hospital  for  ? — Yes,  leucorrhoea ;  I 
never  sent  a  woman  into  hospital  suffering  from  simple 
leucorrhoea. 

4566.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
being  infected  with  constitutional  syphilis  and  simple 
leucorrhoea,  or  vaginal  discharge  of  any  kind  whatever, 
she  would  be  capable  of  infecting  a  person  ? — Most 
certainly,  and  I  have  had  repeated  proofs  of  that  fact  ; 
when  I  say  repeated  proofs,  I  have  had  repeated 
proofs  which  convince  me  ;  but  I  have  had  two  cases 
particularly  in  which  I  was  enabled  to  trace  the  con- 
nection between  the  infector  and  the  infected  without 
possibility  of  error,  that  proof  being,  that  the  woman 
being  infected  with  constitutional  syphilis,  having  no 
vaginal  ulcerations  of  any  kind  whatever  that  I  could 
detect,  had  infected  a  man  with  primary  indurated 
chancre. 

4567.  Then  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  indepen- 
dently of  your  examination  of  the  vagina  to  examine 
the  woman  generally  to  see  if  she  had  any  constitutional 
syphilis  about  her  ? — I  always  made  it  a  rule,  in 
addition  to  examining  the  vagina  to  examine  the 
glands  of  the  neck,  to  put  my  hands  on  the  glands  of 
the  groin,  to  examine  the  throat  and  the  mouth,  and 
to  see  whether  there  was  any  possible  trace  of  syphi- 
litic eruption,  or  any  constitutional  taint  whatever. 

4568.  What  in  your  opinion  in  the  slightest  cases 
you  send  into  hospital  is  the  minimum  time  necessary 
for  cure  V — Well,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  say,  I 
think  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  one  to  express  an 
opinion,  and  for  this  reason,  that  women  vary  so  much 
in  their  temperament,  that  the  same  affection  which 
could  be  cured  in  a  very  few  days  in  some  women, 
will  in  others  take  double  as  long. 

4569.  Are  there  any  cases,  &c.,  in  which  a  peiiod  of 
ten  days  would  make  the  difference  of  curing  or  not 
curing  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  think  a  very  great  number ; 
and  I  put  it  in  this  way,  a  large  number  of  cases  occur 
in  which  women  have  been  sent  into  hospital — I  am  now 
speaking  only  of  cases  of  infecting  with  gonorrhoea,  I 
am  not  speaking  in  relation  to  cases  of  infecting  with 
syphilis — many  of  those  women  have  been  sent  into 
hospital  being  infected  with  muco -purulent  vaginal 
and  uterine  discharges,  and  more  especially  the  older 
prostitutes.  The  muco -purulent  discharge  will,  under 
the  influence  of  rest,  the  absence  of  sexual  excitement, 
deprivation  from  drink,  cleanliness,  use  of  the  warm 
bath,  and  confinement  in  bed,  alter  its  character  so 
materially  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  that  one 
would  scarcely  believe  it  possible  on  re-examining  the 
woman  that  she  was  the  same  woman  who  had 
had  such  symptoms  on  her  three  days  before.  I  have 
seen  that  frequently.  At  the  same  time,  I  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  I  do  not  consider  that  all  those 
cases  are  absolutely  cured.  I  think,  supposing  a 
woman  in  that  condition  then  returns  to  the  streets, 
owing  to  her  habits  of  drink  and  indiscriminate  prosti- 
tution, with  perhaps  three  or  four  or  more  men,  that 
discharge  will  immediately  return  on  her  and  become 
again  infecting  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this 
woman  remained  in  hospital  another  six  or  seven 
days,  so  as  to  allow  the  mucous  membrane  to  recover 
its  natural  tone,  that  discharge  would  be  less  likely 
to  recur,  and  would  not  recur  so  soon. 

4570.  There  is  a  regulation,  is  not  there,  in  the 
hospital  that  the  surgeon  of  the  hospital  is  not  to  dis- 
charge any  person  under  10  days  ? — No,  no  such 
regulation  as  that  exists.  The  regulation  in  the 
Albert  Hospital  is  that  no  woman  is  to  be  dis- 
charged under  10  days  without  the  visiting  surgeon 
being  consulted,  and  in  the  case  of  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  visiting  surgeon  and  the  resident 
medical  officer  reference  is  to  be  made  to  a  third 
person,  that  third  person  now  being  the  senior  con- 
sulting surgeon  of  the  Albert  Hospital  on  the  civil 


side,  and  this  was  done  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  NINTH  DAY. 

any  inconvenience  to  the  public  service  in  carrying   

out  of  the  Acts  arising  from  unseemly  or  untimely  -H- 
differences  of  opinion  between  two  medical  men.  Sloggett. 

4571.  Did  your  duties  lead  you  into  the  hospital  on  3  reb~r871 
any  occasion  ? — I  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  hospital  "  ' 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  women  who  had  been 

90  days  under  treatment,  and  Avho  required  to  be 
examined  before  the  visiting  surgeon  previous  to  their 
being  detained  further  by  the  Act  of  1866. 

4572.  Is  90  days  the  limit  then  ?— 90  days  is  the 
limit  by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

4573.  That  is  the  only  ordinary  duty  that  took  you 
into  the  hospital  ? — I  occasionally  visited  the  hospital 
as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  managing  committee, 
but  my  position  of  visiting  surgeon  gave  me  no 
right  of  entering  the  hospital  as  visiting  surgeon  ;  but 
the  managing  committee  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
making  me  an  ex  officio  member  of  their  committee, 
and  as  such  only  I  had  a  right  to  enter  into  the 
wards. 

4574.  Did  these  differences  of  opinion  between 
yourself  and  the  surgeon  of  the  hospital  occur  fre- 
quently ? — I  did  not  know  until  nearly  the  end  of  1869 
that  they  had  occurred  so  frequently.  I  was  then 
informed  that  they  had,  but  I  did  not  know  that  they  had, 
but  whenever  I  supposed  it  possible  that  there  would  be 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  myself  and  either  the 
house  surgeon  of  the  hospital  or  any  one  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  hospital  in  reference  to  any  particular 
case  I  made  it  a  point  to  ask  one  or  other  of  them  to 
meet  me  in  consultation.  The  resident  medical  officer 
of  the  hospital  repeatedly  met  me  in  consultation,  and 
I  do  not  recollect  one  case  in  which  he  differed  in  his 
opinion  from  me  as  to  the  desirability  of  Avomen  being 
sent  into  the  hospital.  I  Avill  mention,  however,  that 
during  the  latter  part  of  1868,  and  in  the  whole  of 
1869,  in  the  case  of  women  sent  from  Plymouth,  it 
was  then  impossible  for  me  to  call  in  any  one  of  these 
officers  in  consultation  in  reference  to  those  particular 
cases,  and  for  this  reason  that  from  Plymouth  the  dis- 
tance was  somewhere  about  two  miles.  I  could  not 
send  for  them,  but  whenever  it  was  practicable,  and  when- 
ever I  had  any  suspicion  that  a  difference  of  opinion 
might  arise,  I  made  it  the  invariable  rule  to  call  in  any 
one  of  those  officers  in  consultation  until  September 
1869.    After  that  I  desisted  from  doing  so. 

4575.  Were  you  frequently  called  into  consultation 
then  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  hospital  ? — Not 
frequently  by  them, — occasionally  ;  but  I  not  unfre- 
quently  called  them  into  consultation.  I  not  unfre- 
quently  when  examining  women  at  Devonport,  the 
examining  room  being  in  immediate  contiguity  to  the 
hospital,  sent  across  and  asked  any  one  of  the  officers 
present,  or  the  resident  medical  officer,  to  come  over 
and  judge  as  to  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  send- 
ing in  a  particular  case.  I  did  this,  not  that  I  had 
any  doubt  myself  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  own 
opinion,  but  simply  that  I  might  be  able  to  prove  to 
those  gentlemen  that  my  own  opinion  was  based  on 
evidence  which  perhaps  might  have  disappeared  within 
24  hours  afterwards.' 

4576.  And  in  those  cases  they  concurred  with  you 
in  your  opinion  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  case  what- 
ever occurring  in  which  they  differed.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect a  case  occurring  in  which  a  woman  whom  I  had 
sent  for  them  to  consult  about  was  discharged. 

4577.  In  cases  on  being  called  into  the  hospital  to 
consult  with  them  did  you  find  whether  you  concurred 
with  them,  or  did  you  leave  off  with  a  difference  of 
opinion  ? — No,  I  think  we  generally  agreed.  I  do  not 
recollect  that  there  were  any  differences  of  opinion. 

4578.  I  think  I  gathered  from  an  answer  which  you 
gave  just  now  that  you  found  out  recently  that  there  had 
been  differences  of  opinion  ? — I  found  that  out  in  con- 
sequence of  the  letter  that  was  printed  by  the  four 
surgeons  of  the  hospital,  and  in  consequence  of  various 
statements  and  anonymous  letters  published  in  the 
newspapers,  reflecting  very  strongly  on  myself  and  my 
professional  capabilities,  which  I  really  took  no  trouble 
to  reply  to.  I  did  not  take  any  notice  of  them  at  all. 
I  sent  them  to  the  Admiralty,  and  simply  let  the 
matter  rest,   AUow  me  to  state  further  that  knowing 
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NINTH  DAY  tliat  differences  of  opinion  did  prevail  amongst  medical 

  men  in  reference  to  those  cases  which  may  be  con- 

Mr.  W.  H.     sidered  contagious,  I  requested  the  four  medical  officers 
Sloggett.  hospital,  the  senior  consulting  surgeon,  the 

.   senior  medical  officer,  to  meet  me  in  consultation,  in 

a^Fekm^l.  ^^^^  ^^.g  j^^jgl^^  together,  irrespective  of 

anyone's  individual  theories  or  opinions,  those  cases 
about  which  there  could  be  any  doubt  whatever.  I 
had  heard  the  opinion  expressed  that  some  men  did 
not  believe  in  the  infecting  powers  of  constitutional 
syphilis.  I  felt  that  that  alone  was  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  country  that  it  was  desirable  it  should 
be  really  settled.  On  this  paper  we  put  down  certain 
classes  of  symptoms  which  should  in  all  cases  be  con- 
sidered as  infectious,  and  I  can  state,  and  could  state 
if  necessary  on  oath,  that  from  the  1st  of  October  1866 
to  the  31st  of  December  1869  no  single  woman  was 
ever  sent  into  that  hospital  by  my  order  except  she 
had  had  one  or  other  of  those  symptoms  well  and 
plainly  marked. 

4579.  Is  there  any  improvement  in  the  Acts  you 
can  suggest,  as  for  as  they  affect  your  duties  as  visit- 
ing surgeon  ? — Well,  I  always  felt  that  either  there 
should  be  some  other  person  whose  duty  it  would  be 
to  have  some  power  over  the  action  of  the  police,  so 
that  he  might  be  to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  the  police,  or  that  increased  powers  should 
be  given  to  the  visiting  surgeon. 

4580.  Of  what  particular  kind  is  that  increased 
power  which  you  should  wish  to  be  given  to  the 
visiting  surgeon  ? — I  think  in  every  case  that  a  woman 
suspected  of  prostitution  should  be  first  brought  up  by 
the  inspector  of  police  either  to  the  visiting  surgeon 
for  his  opinion,  or  to  some  other  person,  who  should 
have  authority  of  that  kind  delegated  to  him  to  exjjress 
his  opinion  on  the  subject.  At  present  the  surgeon 
has  no  authority  whatever,  and  ]n'e\'ious  to  the  Act  of 
1869,  when  a  clause  was  introduced  1  believe  mainly 
owing  to  my  suggestion,  that  the  surgeon  should  have 
power  given  to  hiin  to  release  women  from  examina- 
tion, it  was  a  question  how  for,  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
spector of  police  bringing  women  up  for  examination 
before  the  visiting  surgeon  and  declaring  to  the  visit- 
ing surgeon  that  he  had  undoubted  proofs  of  prostitu- 
tion, the  surgeon  would  have  exceeded  his  duty  in  not 
examining  such  a  vroman.  I  may  state  that  1  never 
did  examine  such  a  case,  and  never  should  ;  but  the 
Act  of  Parliament  never  gave  such  power  to  the  visit- 
ing surgeon  of  denial.  I  instance  that  as  a  matter 
which  I  think  should  be  given  as  a  fresh  protection  to 
the  women.  The  Act  of  1869  was  partially  remedied 
in  this  way,  that  the  surgeon  having  now  the  power  of 
releasing  a  Avoman  from  examination,  can  of  course 
release  her  before  examining  her  if  he  thinks  fit. 

4581.  When  examining  the  women,  did  you  always 
ask  them  whether  they  had  been  leading  a  life  of 
prostitution  habitually  ? — Yes. 

458 la.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  was  in  the 
visiting  surgeon's  room  a  great  number  of  women 
crowded  together  ? — In  the  waiting  room.  It  is  an 
evil  I  should  very  much  like  to  do  away  with.  It  is 
a  mere  question  of  cost.  I  may  add  that  at  first  there 
was  one  examination  room  in  Devonport.  Then  the 
Admiralty  incurred  the  expense  of  hiring  a  large  house 
and  having  another  examination  room  at  Plymouth. 
Those  evils  which  have  been  materially  mitigated  by 
the  two  rooms  still  exist  to  a  certain  extent.  They 
are  susceptible  of  remedy,  and  will  be  remedied  no 
doubt.  An  inquiry  is  now  going  on  with  a  view  to 
remedying  them. 

4582.  {Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.)  One  part  of  your  evi- 
dence I  did  not  quite  understand  about  Lock  Hospitals 
in  London  and  Portsmouth.  You  said  even  a  non-pro- 
fessional observer  would  be  struck  Avith  the  difference 
between  the  Government  wards  and  the  voluntary 
wards  ? — I  did. 

4583.  How  could  the  difference  exist.  With  the 
same  nurse  and  same  doctors,  how  is  it  that  the  outward 
appearance  would  strike  a  non-professional  observer  as 
being  so  different  in  those  two  wards  ? — For  this  reason, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  improved  health  of  the 
women  brought  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act, 
aggravated  cases  of  syphilis  do  not  appear  amongst  them. 


On  the  first  symptoms  of  disease  they  are  brought  into 
the  hospital  and  treated ;  whereas  the  voluntary  women, 
as  I  have  already  said,  only  apply  for  admission  when 
they  are  forced  to  apply  for  it,  so  that  the  severity  of 
their  sufferings,  or  the  disease  has  made  such  ravages  on 
their  persons  that  they  are  unable  really  to  go  about 
the  streets.  When  I  say  that  a  non-professional 
observer  would  notice  it,  it  would  be  e\  ident  to  any 
one  going  to  these  Lock  Hospitals  to  see  one  class  of 
women  lying  on  their  beds  "with  many  signs  of  the 
ravages  of  the  disease  on  their  faces,  while  on  the 
other  that  state  of  things  does  not  exist. 

4584.  You  do  not  mean  there  would  be  an  appearance 
of  cleanliness  on  one  side  and  not  on  the  other  ? — No, 
they  are  all  kept  equally  clean.  The  only  difference 
is  in  the  severity  of  the  disease,  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  cleanliness. 

4585.  And  that  would  be  evident  ? — You  would  see 
it  at  once.  On  visiting  the  London  Lock  Hospital — I 
was  there  yesterday,  it  is  not  so  marked  now  as  six 
months  ago,  because  there  are  not  so  many  cases,  but 
the  resident  medical  officer  told  me  "  We  have  now  an 
"  excejDtionally  few  severe  eases,"  but  in  June  last, 
I  think  it  was  previous  to  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  I  went  round  the  hos])ital  in  company 
with  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  and  Lord  Northbrook,  both 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  and  Lord  Northbrook  were  struck 
with  the  difference  in  appearance  of  the  women,  and 
cxj^resscd  themselves  then  and  there  on  the  subject. 

4586.  You  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
brought  in  in  a  milder  stage  of  the  disease  ? — Brought 
in  at  an  earlier  stage  and  cured  immediately.  Another 
thing  must  have  a  very  great  benefit  in  imjDi'oving 
their  general  health,  that  whereas  these  prostitutes 
generally  live  in  the  unpi'otected  towns  in  the  low 
districts  in  a  very  bad  or  very  wretched  condition,  their 
being  taken  out  of  the  streets  and  having  all  the  com- 
forts of  the  hospital  for  three  or  four  months  in  the 
year,  must  necessarily  tend  to  improve  their  general 
health  in  addition  to  their  being  cured  of  venereal 
disease. 

4587.  You  are  acquainted  with  some  of  the  measures 
that  were  resorted  to  in  the  Navy  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  men  before  these  Acts  came  into 
operation  ? — There  Avere  no  special  measures. 

4588.  I  mean  for  improving  their  comforts  and 
giving  them  instruction  and  amusements,  and  so  forth  ? 
— During  the  last  10  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
improvement  in  that  respect. 

4589.  That  has  gone  on,  and  do  you  think  with  no 
effect  on  this  particular  subject  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has 
had  a  very  material  effect.  I  believe,  so  far  as  this, 
but  I  have  no  means  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  that 
except  so  for  as  this,  that  measures  which  tend  to 
better  educate  the  men  or  to  bring  them  under  more 
Christian  influences, — and  I  am  glad  to  see  in  the  ser- 
vices now  the  Christian  duties  of  the  men  are  far  more 
strictly  attended  to  than  they  Avere  20  or  40  years 
ago, — must  tend  in  some  respect  to  impiwe  the  morality 
of  the  men  ;  but  I  really  do  not  believe  it  has  had  so 
great  an  effect  as  might  have  been  anticipated  ;  that 
is,  the  general  conduct  of  the  men  may  be  imjiroved, 
but  after  a  large  number  of  men  haA'e  been  four  or 
five  months  at  sea  and  they  get  into  port,  I  fear  a 
very  large  number  of  them  at  once  rush  into  vice  and 
commit  immorality. 

4590.  You  have  no  experience  of  the  army  ? — No, 
I  have  no  experience  as  to  the  army. 

4591.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  As  to  the  examination 
of  Avonien,  there  is  no  cruelty  at  all  in  the  introduction 
of  the  speculum  ? — None  whatever. 

4592.  It  does  giA'e  very  important  information,  does 
it  not  ? — Yes,  I  detected  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cases  the  disease  by  means  of  the  examination  with 
the  speculum  Avhich  certainly  I  should  ha\  e  failed  in 
detecting  if  I  had  not  examined  them  Avith  the 
speculum. 

4593.  When  you  say  a  large  number  of  cases,  the 
evidence  is  external,  is  not  it  ? — A  great  many  cases, 
more  than  I  had  considered  possible,  of  internal  ulcera- 
tion of  the  vagina  and  the  os  uteri  clearly  venereal, 
and  confining  myself  to  those  Avhich  had  no  extenial 
evidences  at  all. 
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4594.  I  quite  accept  your  statement  when  you  say 
it  is  not  a  painful  proceeding  at  all  ? — Clearly. 

4595.  Tlicrefore  there  could  be  no  objection  to  it  ? 
— None  whatever. 

4596.  It  is  said  that  there  are  differences  between 
the  voluntary  and  the  Government  women,  liow  would 
you  explain  that.  Why  should  it  be  that  the  Govern- 
ment women  should  suiier  less  ? — I  have  already  ex- 
plained the  (jiiestion. 

4597.  Now  you  are  aware  that  there  are  a  great 
many  voluntary  hospitals  here  in  London  ? — Yes, 

4598.  Are  you  aware  that  the  women  in  them  do 
not  show  any  signs  whatever  of  those  severe  forms  of 
venereal  aftections,  but  are  liealthy  young  women  ? — I 
limit  m.y  observation  to  the  Lock  Hospital  in  London, 
which  I  have  seen. 

4599.  But  there  are  other  Lock  Hospitals,  one  of 
wliich  existed  long  before  the  London  Hospital,  and 
jjerhaps  having  a  larger  number  of  patients,  to  which 
I  liave  the  honour  to  belong.  I  should  not  say  the 
appearances  of  the  women  is  such  as  you  describe, 
they  look  healthy  and  fine  young  women.  Do  not  you 
think  that  in  camps  and  towns  where  women  have 
been  for  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  jjcculiar  life  they 
must  lead  there,  when  they  get  a  little  old  they  are 
23ushed  off  on  the  ci\al  pojudation,  and  their  places 
supplied  by  young  and  healthy  women  ? — It  is  quite 
possible  all  those  causes  may  act  together. 

4600.  I  mean  we  cannot  receive  it  as  a  fact  that, 
because  women  in  civil  life  are  not  examined, — I  do 
not  mean  to  say  examination  is  not  very  useful, — that 
on  that  account  disease  is  more  severe  ? — Well,  I  think 
if  we  take  the  evidence  of  Southampton.  1  have 
already  stated  that  when  I  last  iusj)ected  the  Lock 
Hospital  at  Portsmouth,  I  was  struck  with  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  ai)pearance  of  the  women  who  had 
been  admitted  from  Southampton,  where  the  Act  has 
only  been  in  operation  for  six  months,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  women  taken  in  from  Portsmouth,  and 
the  visiting  surgeon  said  to  me  at  the  time,  "  the 
"  Southampton  women  present  now  very  much  the 
"  same  ap[)earance  as  the  Portsmouth  women  did 
"  three  years  ago." 

4601.  I  remember  at  Aldershdt  there  were  women 
called  "  hedge  hogs  "  ? — Yes. 

4602.  Exposed  to  all  kinds  of  evil  influences,  and 
there  was  a  marked  difference  between  those  women 
and  the  ordinary  prostitute  of  London  ? — Yes. 

4603.  Therefore,  I  suppose  this  destitution  and  the 
severity  of  the  disease  depend  on  the  amount  of  expo- 
sure to  which  they  are  subjected  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
the  amount  of  exposure  would  modify  it,  but  I  think 
these  women  being  brought  under  the  Acts,  and  the 
disease  not  being  allowed  to  commit  ravages  on  their 
constitutions  by  being  taken  at  earlier  stages,  must  tend 
in  a  very  great  measure  to  improve  their  general 
health. 

4604.  There  is  no  doubt  a  great  number  of  earlier 
symptoms  are  checked  by  proper  treatment.  Now  I 
want  to  ask  what  you  think  is  the  real  value  of  this  in- 
spection, do  you  think  you  could  tell  whether  a  woman 
is  a  virgin  or  not  ? — Well,  I  do  not  myself  think  it 
possible  that  any  woman  being  a  virgin  a  speculum 
could  be  introduced  Avithout  causing  her  a  gi-eat  deal 
of  pain,  I  scarcely  think  it  possible.  I  may  mention 
that  this  is  a  matter  which  I  have  discussed  with 
many  surgeons  in  London,  and  they  all  agree  with  me. 
Of  course  we  know  well  that  the  absence  or  the  exis- 
tence of  the  hymen  is  not  a  proof  one  way  or  the 
other  ;  but  the  surgeons  I  have  consulted  consider  that 
the  resistence  of  the  sphincter  would  be  such  as  would 
at  once  indicate  the  fact  to  them. 

4605.  Now  with  regard  to  the  examination  do  you 
think  you  could  with  any  certainty  tell  whether  any 
sore  was  an  ordinary  abrasion,  or  an  infecting  sore ; 
could  you,  ft-om  looking  at  the  sore,  predicate  whether 
it  would  infect  the  constitution  or  not? — Certainly 
not. 

4606.  I  only  want  to  know  the  value  of  the  exami- 
nations, I  do  not  want  to  disparage  them  ? — The  Act 
of  Parliament  states  expressly,  "  Contagious  Venereal 
Diseases,"  and  I  can  most  distinctly  state  whether  a 
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sore  will  infect  a  person  with  a  similar  sore,  though  I  NINTH  DAY. 

could  not  absolutely  state  that  it  would  infect  a  person   

with  a  sore  which  would  be  followed  by  constitutional     M'r.  W.  II. 
syphilis.  Sloggell. 

4607.  Do  you  think  constitutional  syphilis  is  ever  g  jg^j 
in  a  condition  capable  of  being  communicated  from  one  "  ' 
person  to  another  ? — I  have  absolutely  proofs  of  it. 

4608.  Under  what  circumstances  is  syphilis  trans- 
mitted to  children.  For  instance,  could  I,  supposing 
I  had  syphilis,  ti'ansmit  it  to  a  child,  leaving  the 
woman  intact  ? — Well,  that  is  a  question  on  which  your 
experience  as  a  hospital  surgeon,  and  your  great  exjie- 
rience  in  private  practice  make  your  opinion  of  more 
value  than  my  own.  It  is  one  of  those  moot  points 
sufficiently  difficult  to  deal  with.  I  have  a  case  which 
I  now  recollect  in  Dcvonport.  I  was  called  into  con- 
sultation with  reference  to  a  child  who  had  clear  and 
unmistakeable  symptoms  of  constitutional  disease,  a 
child  of  two  or  three  months  old.  The  mother  itself 
had  then  no  trace  in  her  person  of  it.  I  could  not  get 
any  good  history  of  the  case  with  reference  to  the 
mother. 

4609.  They  say  it  is  transmitted  through  the 
mothei'  ? — In  this  case  the  cluld  had  it,  and  I  could  not  at 
this  time  state  whether  either  the  father  or  the  mother 
had  signs  of  constitutional  syphilis  on  their  persons. 

4610.  I  should  think  we  should  say  that  in  the 
examination  of  women  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  fixed  rules,  and  that  we  can  only  have  an 
approximation  to  the  truth.  "  We  cannot  undertake-to 
"  say  that  a  sore  Avill  infect  and  another  not,  this  dis- 
"  charge  will  infect  and  the  other  not  infect "  ? — I  tliink 
we  know,  and  I  may  say  having  taken  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  these  matters,  I  look  the  trouble  to  visit  all 
naval  and  military  hospitals,  and  consequently  inquired 
as  to  the  possibility  of  finding  out  the  connexion  between 
infeetor  and  infected,  my  own  conclusion  which  I 
have  arrived  at  convinces  mo  that  mucu  purulent 
discharge  will  infect  men  with  gonorrhoea  ;  though  all 
men  are  not  equally  susceptible  in  taking  the  disease, 
that  some  might  take  it,  and  that  constitutional  syphi- 
lis in  any  form  will  be  liable  to  give  constitutional 
disease,  and  what  are  termed  soft  sores  Avhich  do  not 
afi'ect  the  constitution  are  also  communicative. 

461 1.  Do  you  think  soft  sores  can  infect  the  system  ? 
—No. 

4612.  You  are  aware  that  there  was  a  vast  amount 
of  opposite  evidence  ? — I  know  ;  but  I  know  that 
Professor  Morgan  of  Dublin,  whom  I  have  recently 
seen,  states  and  believes  that  every  species  of  sore 
is  followed  by  constitutional  syphilis,  and  for  that 
reason  alone  if  there  were  no  others  I  think  it  is  im- 
perative that  every  woman  having  a  sore  on  her  pei'son 
should  be  treated  and  cured.  It  would  be  inhuman  in 
the  first  place  not  to  do  so,  and  in  the  next  place  I 
think  it  would  be  impolitic. 

4613.  You  have  seen  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  women  since  the  commencement  of  the  Acts  in 
Devonport,  I  suppose  if  true  that  this  500  took  the  place 
of  the  2,000,  in  all  probability  that  would  lead  to  an 
increase  rather,  at  all  events  in  gonorrhoea  ? — I  think 
it  quite  possible  that  it  may, 

4614.  I  suppose  there  are  other  sources  to  which 
these  men  go? — No,  I  really  do  not  think  there  are  other 
sources  ;  at  any  rate  if  they  exist  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  them. 

4615.  Prostitution  purposely  kept  in  the  back- 
ground ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  purposely  kept  in  the  background  by  the  police. 

4616.  I  mean  that  the  police  cannot  find  out. — Then 
if  clandestine  prostitution  is  so  secret,  or  at  least  can- 
not be  found  out,  it  is  evident  it  must  be  to  a  very 
limited  extent. 

4617.  They  have  failed  abroad? — I  am  aware  of 
that,  but  I  do  not  think  the  Acts  abroad  have  ever 
been  worked  with  the  same  care  as  they  have  been 
worked  in  England, 

4618.  {Mr.  Applegarth.)  You  spoke  of  a  gentleman 
at  Canterbury,  of  the  name  of  Heritage,  that  you  asked 
him  whether  he  could  give  you  the  name  of  a  person 
who  had  been  stopped  in  the  street  by  a  policeman  ? — 
Yes. 
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4619.  He  stated  that  a  respectable  woman,  a  member 
of  his  congregation,  had  been  stopped  ? — Yes. 

4620.  You  stated  that  he  declined  to  give  you  the 
name  ? — Yes. 

4621.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  was  a  very  natural 
objection  ? — Quite.  At  the  same  time  there  was  no 
evidence  whatever  to  prove  whether  this  member  of  his 
congregation  had  been  stopped  by  a  policeman,  or 
whether  she  had  been  stopped  by  any  other  person 
who  had,  out  of  sheer  impudence,  addressed  her  in  the 
street  ;  and  I  felt  it  would  be  the  greatest  injustice  to 
censure  or  bring  a  policeman  under  the  censure  of  his 
superiors  for  an  act  I  had  no  means  of  proving.  I  may 
add,  with  reference  to  that  case,  that,  fearing  the  pos- 
sibility that,  from  excess  of  zeal,  or  other  causes  the 
police  had  really  committed  an  error  in  judgment,  I 
went  down  to  Canterbury  determined  to  sift  the 
matter,  rather  in  opposition  to  the  police  than  other- 
wise, but  could  find  nothing  whatever  which  could 
justify  me  in  any  way  inflicting  any  censure  on  the 
police. 

4622.  I  want  to  establish  the  fact  that  this  objection 
on  the  part  of  a  virtuous  woman  to  come  forward  and 
state  that  she  had  been  even  suspected  of  being  spoken 
to  by  the  police  in  carrying  out  these  acts  was  a  most 
natural  objection  on  her  part ;  she  would  suffer  more 
from  investigation  than  she  would  gain  by  it. — 1  will 
read  the  statement.  This  letter  I  wrote  to  the  War 
Office  was  written  on  the  same  night,  so  that  I  can 
state  that  everything  here  stated  is  absolutely  as  it 
occurred. 

4623.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny^  Was  the  fact  proved 
that  the  woman  was  ever  spoken  to  at  all? — Mr. 
Heritage  refused  to  give  me  the  name.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  Avould  be  clearly  unjust  to  assume  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  police  constable,  even  if  it  took  place. 

4624.  {Mr.  Applcgarth.)  Witnesses  have  been  re- 
peatedly asked  if  a  man  or  woman  who  are  under  the 
protection  of  those  Acts  consider  that  prostitution  is 
in  any  way  legalized  by  the  Acts.  I  understand  it  to 
be  your  distinct  opinion  tliat  prostitution  is  not  only 
legalized  but  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  so  legal- 
ized ? — I  never  expressed  such  an  opinion  in  my  life. 

4625.  In  your  evidence  given  before  the  Committee 
in  1865  you  are  asked  by  Dr.  Balfour — "But  that 
"  would  involve  the  legalizing  of  the  vocation  of  a 
"  prostitute  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  better  to  legalize 
"  what  we  know  has  always  existed  than  let  it  go  on 
"  and  pretend  to  shut  our  eyes  to  it"? — I  si^eak  that 
advisedly.  I  really  meant  my  opinions  were  very 
strong  on  that  point,  that  it  is  better  to  admit  the  fact 
of  prostitution  and  to  legislate  for  it.  That  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  legalizing  prostitution. 

4626.  {Sir  W.  James.)  Recognising  the  fact  as  a 
necessity  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  as  a  necessity,  but  we 
must  recognize  the  fact  of  prostitution  which  exists. 

4627.  ( Chairman.)  Then  you  do  not  adhere  to  that 
answer  which  you  gave  in  1 865  ? — I  do  not  at  all  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  I  advised  that  prostitution  be 
legalized.  I  did  not  intend  at  that  time  so  to  express  it, 
though  I  clearly  see  now  the  deduction  to  be  draAvn 
from  my  answer. 

4628.  But  your  opinion  is  that  the  fact  of  prostitu- 
tion should  be  recognized  ? — The  fact  of  prostitution 
must  be  recognised. 

4629.  With  a  view  to  legislate  for  it  ? — Yes. 

4630.  {Mr.  Hastings.)  I  think  you  produced  a 
speculum  here  ? — Yes. 

4631.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it,  it  is  the  kind  used  ? 
—Yes. 

4632.  A  glass  speculum  ? — A  glass  speculum. 

4633.  I  find  that  it  has  been  stated  that  it  happens 
thai  when  a  glass  speculum  is  used,  it  occasionally 
breaks  in  the  vagina,  and  wounds  the  woman  ? — 
Never. 

4634.  Have  you  ever  had  a  case  ? — Never. 

4635.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  case  ? — I  never 
heard  of  a  case.  A  speculum  will  break  by  falling 
on  the  floor,  but  I  most  certainly  never  heard  of  such 
a  case  as  you  mention. 

4636.  Are  they  all  of  glass  ? — No,  different  surgeons 
use  different  speculums. 


4637.  You  use  a  glass  one  ? — I  use  a  glass  one, 
because  I  think  that  glass  ones  are  better  for  purposes 
of  cleanliness,  but  different  surgeons  use  different 
ones,  and  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  practice  and  detail. 

4638.  Would  it  be  possible  to  break  one  without 
using  a  considerable  degree  of  force  ? — Impossible, 
they  are  made  of  very  thick  glass. 

4639.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  case  of  Harriett 
Hicks  ? — No,  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

4640.  If  it  was  the  case  of  Harriett  Hicks  who 
when  admitted  into  the  hospital  had  an  ulcer,  would  it 
have  been  in  your  opinion  safe  to  discharge  her  before 
she  was  cui'ed  ? — If  she  had  a  contagious  venereal  ulcer, 
it  is  quite  clear  she  ought  not  to  have  been  discharged 
until  that  contagious  venereal  ulcer  was'  healed. 

4641.  Could  she  have  had  an  ulcer  without  your 
knowing  whether  it  was  a  contagious  venereal  ulcer, 
or  not  ? — Ulcerations  will  arise  ;  for  instance,  can- 
cerous ulcerations  of  the  Avomb  will  take  place  which 
are  not  contagious,  but  every  good  professional  man 
would  be  clearly  able  to  distinguish  between  an  ulce- 
ration of  that  kind  and  an  ulceratioii  which  is  a 
contagious  venereal  ulceration. 

4642.  There  was  a  question  asked  you  with  refe- 
rence to  the  women's  legal  right  under  the  law.  Do 
you  know  as  a  fact  that  these  women  are  in  the  habit 
of  calling  themselves  Queen's  women  ': — I  never  heard 
of  it  till  recently.  I  never  knew  it.  I  have  seen 
statements  to  that  effect  in  the  papers,  but  I  never 
knew  it  during  the  whole  time  I  was  visiting  surgeon 
at  Devonport.  I  never  heard  the  expression  until 
I  left  Devonport. 

4643.  You  have  had  several  questions  asked  you 
with  reference  to  clandestine  prostitution.  Do  you 
know  v/hether  or  not  there  is  a  slang  tei'm  used  in 
Devonport  and  Plymouth  distinguishing  these  Devon- 
port  prostitutes  from  ordinary  prostitutes  } — Formerly, 
in  my  duties  in  the  service  one  heard  them  spoken  of 
as  dolly  mops  ;  that  is  a  very  long  time  ago.  I  never 
heard  of  any  other  term. 

4644.  You  do  not  know  any  term  in  use  now  ? — 
No. 

4645.  I  only  ask  as  a  fact  whether  they  have  dimi- 
nished ? — I  have  the  greatest  means  of  knowing  that, 
and  I  think  every  person  observing  for  20  years  those 
towns  would  be  equally  capable  of  judging  what  took 
place  ;  and  the  same  thing  has  already  taken  jjlace  at 
Southampton.  The  public  lines,  the  parks,  hedges, 
and  fields  around,  on  a  summer  evening,  used  to  be 
thronged  with  large  numbers  of  these  girls  for  the  pur- 
pose avowedly  of  indulging  in  prostitution,  that  they 
might  in  that  way  obtain  some  little  addition  to  their 
earnings — girls  living  at  home  with  their  parents.  You 
do  not  see  them  now ;  and  I  related  an  anecdote  on  the 
former  occasion  which  proves  that. 

4546.  With  regard  to  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital, 
can  you  tell  me  whether,  during  the  last  year,  the 
behaviour  and  conduct  of  the  women  have  imjiroved 
in  hospital  ? — I  believe  they  have  very  much  improved 
during  the  regime  of  the  j^resent  house  surgeon.  I 
understand  their  conduct  has  very  much  improved. 

4647.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  fewer  of 
these  women  have  been  committed  to  i^rison  ? — I  be- 
lieve so  ;  but  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  will  be 
better  able  to  give  exact  evidence.  I  believe  that  is 
the  fact,  but  1  cannot  give  the  exact  data  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  inspector  of  hospitals,  those  data  are  not  so 
much  brought  before  me. 

4648.  It  has  been  stated  here,  or  at  least  I  under- 
stood it  to  have  been  stated  that  disease  is  introduced 
into  Devonport  by  the  crews  of  foreign  merchant-men 
that  come  into  port.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  insti- 
tute any  system  for  the  examination  of  the  crews  of 
merchant-men  before  their  landing  ? — T  am  not  suffi- 
ciently able  to  judge  as  to  international  laws,  but  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  apply,  and  would 
have  to  include  not  only  crews  but  passengers  coming 
from  abroad. 

4649.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  With  regard  to  the 
number  of  prostitutes,  I  should  wish  to  ask  you 
whether  you  ever  hajjpened  to  hear  complaints  at  any 
time  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  women  ? — No. 
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4650.  Since  the  recent  Acts  ? — No. 

4651.  You  have  never  known  a  case  where  a  person 
has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  has  found  a  difficulty  of 
late  in  getting  women  since  these  Acts  have  been 
passed  ? — You  mean  in  getting  public  prostitutes  ? 

4652.  Yes  ? — No,  I  have  not  heard  that. 

4653.  I  misunderstood  your  answer  yesterday  with 
regard  to  Aldershot  ? — That  was  as  to  getting  clan- 
destine prostitutes. 

4654.  Prostitutes  could  be  got,  but  not  clandestine 
prostitutes  ? — Prostitutes  could  be  got,  but  not  that 
class  of  women  who  could  be  termed  clandestine 
prostitutes. 

4655.  Then  you  think  the  operation  of  the  Act  has 
been  to  diminish  clandestine  prostitution  ? — Very 
materially.  It  has  diminished,  in  fact,  clandestine 
prostitution,  not  only  in  young  girls,  but  in  old 
women. 

4656.  But  have  you  heard  a  person  state  that  he 
has  found  a  difficulty  in  getting  clandestine  prostitutes 
since  these  Acts  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

4657.  ( Sir  J.  Pakington.)  Are  all  the  women  of 
the  hospital  kept  in  bed  ? — No. 

4658.  It  depends  on  their  condition  ? — It  depends 
on  their  condition,  and  on"  the  pleasure  of  the  surgeon. 
As  a  rule  veiy  few  of  them  are  confined  to  bed. 

4659.  Have  you  any  knowledge  with  regard  to  an 
allegation  made,  I  think,  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Police,  one  of  the  witnesses  here,  to  the  effect  that 
before  these  Acts  were  passed,  there  were  fi'om 
200  to  300  infant  prostitutes  in  Plymouth  ;  and  since 
the  Acts  came  into  operation  that  miserable  class 
has  almost  if  not  quite  vanished.  Can  you  confirm 
that  statement  ? — No,  I  believe  it  only  on  the  state- 
ment of  the  police.  I  have  no  means  of  personally 
confirming  it. 

4660.  Have  the  Acts  had  any  effect  in  preventing 
ships'  boys  from  associating  with  women  of  the  town  ? 
— Very  much  ;  a  very  material  effect  on  that, 

466 1 .  How  have  they  effected  that  object  ? — Formerly, 
before  the  operation  of  these  Acts,  the  boys  belonging 
to  the  training  ships  on  landing  were  often  beset  by 
prostitutes,  and,  strange  to  say,  generally  by  the  older 
women,  that  is  a  remarkable  fact ;  and  they  would 
take  these  boys,  five  or  six  of  them  at  a  time  into  the 
houses  of  accommodation,  and  allow  these  boys  to 
have  intercourse  with  them.  One  woman  would  allow 
five  or  six  boys  to  have  intercourse, with  her  in  suc- 
cession. I  may  state  that  I  have  this  only  on  the 
information  of  the  police.  I  base  this  statement  on 
statements  made  to  me  by  the  police,  but  the  medical 
officers  and  the  captains  of  training  ships  wiU,  I  am 
sure,  be  able  to  give  very  conckisive  evidv^nce  in  proof 
of  it. 

4662.  (Mr.  Holmes.)  I  will  ask  you  with  reference 
to  what  was  put  in  by  a  previous  witness,  and,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  read  a  question  and  an  answer. 
— "  Is  it  not  true  that  a  surgeon,  unless  he  has  par- 
"  ticular  care  and  skill  in  this  sort  of  thing,  is  apt  to 
"  confound  those  which  are  contagious  and  those 
"  which  are  not  contagious  ?  "  And  the  answer  is, — 
"  I  believe,  unless  a  man  has  particular  experience  in 
"  that  matter,  he  cannot  distinguish  between  diseases 
"  to  which  women  are  ordinarily  subject,  and  those 
"  that  are  due  to  venereal  causes."  Now  is  it  within 
your  experience,  having  examined  a  great  number  of 
prostitutes,  that  prostitutes  are  liable  to  non-venereal 
affections  which  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  vene- 
real affections  ?-T-No,  it  is  not. 

4663.  Do  you  believe  whether  the  statement  of 
this  previous  witness  is  true  or  not  with  respect  to 
modest  women,  that  it  is  true  of  prostitutes  ? — No, 
it  is  not.  My  experience  is  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  deciding  whatever  as  to  what  affections  are  con- 
tagious and  what  not. 

4664.  Do  you  think  that  that  difficulty  does  not 
exist  ? — I  cannot  state  that  I  never  experienced  any 
difficulty.    I  feel  assured  I  never  had  any, 

4665.  Have  you  seen  many  hard  sores  in  females  ? 
— I  have  seen  them  only  occasionally,  but  as  a  rule 
sores  in  the  female  are  not  indurated  ;  and  on  looking 
for  the  evidence  of  constitutional  syphilis  in  women, 


I  must  say  I  am  not  so  much  biassed  by  the  indura-  NINTH  DAY. 
tion  of  the  sore  as  by  the  concomitant  symptoms,   

4666.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  that  there  is  a 
proportion  of  cases  discharged  from  the  Lock  Hospi-         "^^^  ' 
tal,  in  which  there  is  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the    3  Feb.  I87i. 

medical  officer  as  to  whether  the  women  are  or  are  not   

suffering  from  contagious  disease.    Is  that  proportion 

large  in  your  experience  ? — Well,  I  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  the  discharge  of  women,  I  can  only  give 
evidence  as  to  the  admission  of  them, 

4667.  You  do  not  see  them  on  their  discharge  ? — 
I  do  not  see  them  on  their  discharge, 

4668.  And  you  cannot  give  any  evidence  as  to  the 
matter  ? — I  can  only  say  this,  there  ought  to  be  no 
doubt.  The  medical  officer  discharges  them,  and 
gives  them  a  certificate  of  discharge  cured,  and  if  he 
has  a  doubt,  he  has  no  right  to  give  them  that  cei- 
tificate, 

4669.  There  is  evidence  that  the  proportion  of  public 
prostitutes  admitted  into  hospital  has  risen  from  18 
to  about  118,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Do  you 
know  the  cause  of  that  rise  ? — Women  are  now  ex- 
amined more  frequently  than  formerly,  and  also  there 
is  more  room  for  them,  better  hospital  accommodation, 

4670.  Not  owing  exclusively  to  the  hospital  ac- 
commodation, of  course  ? — Not  exclusively,  but  to  the 
fact  that  women  are  more  frequently  examined,  and 
consequently  admitted  into  hospital  on  the  first  symp- 
toms of  disease. 

4671.  You  might  attribute  it  to  the  combined  ope- 
ration of  those  two  causes  exclusively  ? — ^Yes. 

4672.  And  not  to  the  want  of  any  greater  preval- 
ence of  venereal  disease  ? — No,  certainly  not,  venereal 
disease  may  have  diminished. 

4673.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
beds  occupied  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  at  Devon- 
port,  but  there  has  been  an  apparent  increase  in  the 
number  of  women,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  reason 
of  that  is  that  the  women  have  been  kept  a  shorter 
time  in  hospital.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  average 
duration  of  the  stay  of  women  in  hospital  ? — I  have  no 
data  with  me,  but  I  have  the  average  data  of  treatment. 

4674.  Do  you  think  it  is  diminished  to  such  an 
extent  as  will  explain  a  fact  of  that  kind,  assuming 
it  to  be  a  fact? — Let  me  clearly  understand.  The 
average  duration  of  treatment  for  the  quarter  ending 
the  31st  December  1870  was  231  days, 

4675.  And  for  the  previous  quarter  ? — 25-^  days. 

4676.  For  the  previous  ? — 32  days. 

4677.  Before  that  ? — I  have  no  returns. 

4768.  Then  it  is  a  fact  that  the  average  duration  of 
cases  has  diminished  to  a  certain  extent  ? — Yes. 

4679.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  that  one  year, 
while  you  were  examining  surgeon,  609  cases  were 
discharged  from  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  as  being  in 
the  opinion  of  the  medical  authorities  of  that  hospital 
free  from  contagious  disease,  that  you  had  sent  in  as 
suffering  from  that  infection  ? — Am  I  to  understand 
that  anybody  asserted  that  609  cases  were  sent  into 
hospital  who  were  not  affected  with  contagious 
disease  ?* 

4680.  I  will  read  you  the  exact  question  and  answer. 
A  gentleman  is  being  examined  who  replies  in  this 
way  to  this  question — the  question  is — "  You  think 
"  that  a  large  number  of  cases  were  sent  into  hospital 
"  by  the  visiting  surgeon  without  contagious  disease  ? 
"  — I  do.  You  were  house  surgeon  at  that  time  ? — • 
"  Yes.  And  of  course  you  reported  to  that  effect  to  the 
"  honorary  surgeons  of  the  hospital  ? — Yes.  Did  they 
"  agree  or  differ? — They  agreed  with  me.  How 
"  many  cases  did  you  say  Avere  discharged  ? — During 
"  the  operation  of  the  Act  in  1866  there  were  609 
"  cases  so  discharged  ;  I  cannot  say  in  all  those 
"  cases  that  there  was  no  disease  present,  or  that  the 
"  surgeons  at  the  hospital  were  of  opinion  that  there 
"  was  no  disease  present,  but  I  say  that  in  the  large  ma- 
"  jority  of  cases  they  were  of  that  opinion"?— I  can 
only  say  it  is  a  most  extraordinaiy  statement  to  make. 
I  can  only  state  as  I  did  before,  that  no  woman  was 
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vTINTH  DAY.  ^^^^^  j^j.^  j^ogpital  without  having  on  her  person  un- 
Mr  W  H.     mistakeablc  symptoms  of  venereal  disease. 
^  Slogg'ett.'        4681.  The  examination  goes  on  "  That  there  was 

■   "  no  disease  ? — That  there  was  no  contagious  disease. 

3  Feb.  1871.    «  In  609  cases  the  authorities  of  your  Lock  Hos- 

  "  pital  differed  from  the  visiting  surgeon  ? — I  would 

"  not  say  in  all,  but  in  a  great  majority  of  them. 
"  And  do  you  believe  those  609  cases  were  rightly 
"  discharged  ? — I  do.  Free  from  contagious  disease  ? 
"  — As  free  from  contagious  disease  ? " — Is  that 
statement  true  ? — Most  decidedly  untrue.  To  show 
the  probability  of  errors  arising  on  the  part  of 
people  who  discharged  these  cases,  1  have  known  a 
patient  discharged  suffering,  one  case  particularly 
which  was  discharged  in  December  1869  ;  she  Avas 
admitted  by  myself  suffering  from  constitutional 
syphilis  one  day,  she  was  discharged  from  the  hospital 
the  next  day.  I  sent  for  her  on  the  third  day,  aiul 
requested  the  physician  to  the  Public  Plymouth 
Dispensary  to  examine  her  with  me.  She  then  had 
well  marked  copper  colored  syphilitic  eruptions ;  she 
had  syphilitic  ulceration  of  tlic  mouth  and  inner 
surface  of  the  lip.  That  was  the  day  after  her  dis- 
charge from  the  hospital.  I  should  not  have  alluded 
to  this  case  nor  would  T,  because  I  think  it  quite 
possible  that  errors  might  have  rausen,  but  when  it  is 
stated  that  609  cases  were  sent  in  by  me  having  nothing 
the  matter,  I  think  it  right  to  point  out  that  such 
cases  as  this  did  occur.  I  will  state  further  tliat  no 
woman  was  sent  into  hospital  from  the  1st  October 
1866  to  the  31st  December  1869,  without  ray  making 
on  her  admission  an  actual  written  account  of  her 
morbid  appearance,  and  the  reasons  for  which  I  sent 
her  into  the  hospital. 

4682.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  609,  if  discharged 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  as  free 
from  contagious  disease  after  you  had  sent  them  in  as 
sufleriug  from  contagious  disease,  you  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  ? — I  think  they  may  have  been  dis- 
charged within  10  day^s.  A  certain  number  may  have 
been  cured  within  that  time,  but  of  609  cases  I  have 
no  knowledge.  I  must  deny  the  fact  iti  toto^  absolutely 
and  entirely  deny  it. 

4683.  Question  3630  says,  "  In  609  cases  the  autho- 
"  rities  of  your  Lock  Hospital  differed  from  your 
"  visiting  surgeon  ?  "  That  I  understand  you  deny, 
at  least,  you  know  nothing  about  it  ? — I  deny  that  I 
know  that.  I  said  that  a  letter  was  published  by  the 
four  surgeons  in  1869,  stating  cases  had  been  sent  in 
which  they  considered  were  not  contagious,  but  I 
have  to  state  that  the  professional  responsibility  was 
put  on  myself  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  what  would 
have  been  my  use  as  visiting  surgeon  if  I  declined  to 
accept  that  responsibility,  and  had  not  sent  in  those 
cases  Avhich  I  belisved  to  be  contagious,  because  I 
feared  some  other  persons  thought  they  were  not  so  ? 
I  should  have  been  simply  unfit  for  my  position. 

4684.  Still,  I  understand  you  this  might  have 
occurred,  although  you  do  not  believe  it  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  did  occur.  I  see  by  this  table  two  cases  were 
discharged  within  one  day.  They  clenrly  should  not 
liave  been  discharged  ;  they  ought  to  have  remained 
in  the  hospital. 

468.').  Or  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  in  ? — I  say. 
Yes,  because  they  had  on  tlioir  persons  unmistakeablo 
evidence  of  constitutional  disease. 

4686.  But  you  admit  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  in  those  two  cases  ? — In  those  two  cases. 

4687.  All  I  want  to  know  is  whether  these  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  it  is  alleged  existed  in  the 
cases  of  609  women  are  in  the  first  place  real  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  whether  there  is  serious  ditRculty 
in  knowing  by  examination  whether  a  woman  is  suffer- 
ing from  contagious  disease  or  not  ? — I  may  state  that  I 
believe  there  was  no  real  difference  of  opinion  existing. 

4688.  Except  in  those  two  cases  ? — And  then,  I 
believe,  there  was  no  real  difference  of  opinion.  I 
believe  the  surgeons  seeing  them  after  the  symptoms 
for  which  they  were  sent  in  had  expired  had  sent 
them  out ;  why,  I  do  not  know. 

4689.  {Mr.  Bylands).  Improperly  you  would  say  ? 
—I  believe  so,  decidedly. 


4690.  {Mr.  Holmes.)  There  is  a  question  about  the 
communication  of  syphilis  from  women  suffering  from 
constitutional  syphilis — secondary  syphilis — and  a  dis- 
charge. Do  you  know  from  yom-  experience  as 
inspector  of  hospitals  under  this  Act,  whether  consti- 
tutional syphilis  is  or  is  not  becoming  more  rare  among 
prostitutes  subjected  to  these  Acts  ? — I  think  it  is. 

4691.  But  have  you  any  opinion  about  it  ? — The 
admissions  of  women  infected  with  constitutional 
sj'philis  into  hospital  have  diminished  very  largely  in 
jjroportiou  to  the  women  admitted  with  gonorrhoea,  but 
I  have  not  yet  got  the  statistics  showing  the  propor- 
tion of  women  with  constitutional  syphilis  to  the 
number  of  women  in  the  town.  I  think  Mr.  James 
Lane  has  had  statistics  of  that  kind  jjreparefl. 

4692.  Another  question  is,  whether  there  is  any 
probable  cause  of  error  in  judgment  with  resj^ect  to 
the  character  of  sore  a  woman  is  suffering  from.  A 
previous  witness  says,  if  you  seclude  every  woman  who 
has  a  sore,  you  may  seclude  some  who  have  sores 
which  are  not  venereal,  for  instance,  sores  which  affect 
the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  to  which  child-beai'ing 
women  are  subject  ? — I  have  rarely  seen  sores  of  that 
kind  in  prostitutes.  A  visiting  surgeon,  unless  he 
felt  convinced  in  his  own  mintl  that  a  sore  was  a 
venereal  sore, — a  contagious  sore, — would  not  send  a 
woman  to  the  hospital. 

4693.  But  how  does  he  know  what  the  sore  is  ? — 
Well,  I  admit  that  it  may  be  sometimes  difhcult,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  are  very  few  sores  you  would 
have  much  doubt  about.  Of  course  no  one  would 
send  in  a  woman  with  a  cancerous  ulcer. 

4694.  But  you  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  difficulty. 

4695.  Then  you  go  further  than  saying  they  are 
rare ;  you  say  they  are  not  at  all  ? — I  do  not  know  of 
any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  tliem.  I  am  only 
speaking  of  contagious  venereal  sores.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  differences  between  infecting  syphilitic 
sores  and  soft  sores. 

4696.  Then  you  think  that  no  woman  under  that 
rule  could  be  sent  into  hosjsital  who  had  not  really 
contagious  disease  ? — I  think  not. 

4697.  You  are  speaking  of  course  of  public  women  ? 
— I  am  speaking  of  public  women. 

4698.  (  Viscount  Ilardingc.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
with  regard  to  the  reformatoiy  statistics.  We  have  had 
it  in  evidence  that  they  are  unreliable  in  consequence 
of  some  of  the  women  being  counted  two  or  thi-ee  times 
over.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  women  return  to 
prostitution  after  having  been  in  reformatories,  but  that 
no  reduction  is  made  for  this  return  to  their  former 
mode  of  living  on  the  books  and  registers  of  the  police, 
and  so  on.  Is  that  likely  to  have  occurred  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  likely  to  occur.  I  believe,  from  my  own 
inquiries,  that  the  police  are  as  earnest  as  anybody 
possibly  can  be  to  make  those  returns  absolutely  cor- 
rect ;  and  although  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  errors 
have  occurred,  yet  I  believe  that  such  errors  must  be 
exceedingly  rare. 

4699.  J  suppose  you  kej^t  a  sort  of  private  register 
yourself  when  you  were  examining  surgeon  ? — Not  of 
the  women  who  were  reformed. 

4700.  So  that  you  have  no  means  of  comparing  your 
notes  with  the  statistics  of  the  police  ? — None  what- 
ever ;  but  since  I  have  been  inspecting  the  hospitals  I 
have  made  it  my  duty  at  all  times  on  inspecting  the 
districts  to  examine  the  police  registers,  and  also  the 
book  kept  by  the  matrons  in  the  hospitals,  and  I 
can  state  most  absolutely  that  they  are  as  strictly 
accurate  as  they  are  able  to  bring  them.  They  take 
the  greatest  possible  care  to  make  them  correct,  and  at 
the  end  of  1869  I  went  carefully  over  the  case  of  every 
woman  placed  on  the  police  register  in  Plymouth.  Not 
long  ago  I  went  over  the  cases  of  other  women  on  the 
police  register  in  Colchester,  and  I  found  in  every  case 
the  police  were  exceedingly  careful,  and  I  believe 
strictly  accurate ;  but  Captain  Harris,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  those  returns,  would  be  able  himself  to  give 
most  exact  evidence  on  the  subject. 

4701.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  prostitutes  who 
are  sent  to  the  jail  complain  of  the  harsh  treatment 
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they  have  received  in  the  hospitals ;  that  the  matrons 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  them  opprobrious  names. 
Is  there  any  foundation  for  such  a  statement  on  their 
part  ? — I  do  not  think  such  a  practice  exists  now  any- 
where. I  understood  that  formerly  the  nurses  of  the 
Albert  Hospital  had  acted  tyranically  towards  their 
patients,  but  these  are  merely  ex  parte  statements 
upon  which  I  could  give  no  evidence.  I  can  state 
that  some  of  the  magistrates  of  Devonport  reported  to 
me  that  on  visiting  the  borough  jails  the  women  had 
complained  to  them  of  harsh  treatment  in  the  hospital. 
I  may  state  also  that  some  of  those  women  had  com- 
plained to  me  on  the  subject  when  I  was  visiting 
surgeon,  but  as  a  rule  I  place  not  very  much  reliance 
on  the  mere  statements  of  these  women  unsupported 
by  other  evidence,  and  I  did  not  consider  it  my  duty 
to  inquire  into  those  matters  considering  the  position 
in  which  I  then  stood  in  relation  to  the  Albert  Hospital. 
I  thought  it  was  rather  a  matter  to  be  inquired  into 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  than  by  myself  as 
visiting  sui'geon,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  will  be  able  to  give  very  correct 
evidence  on  that  subject. 

4702.  What  do  you  apprehend  would  be  the  result, 
in  a  medical  point  of  view,  of  the  repeal  of  these  Acts  ? 
— I  really  think  it  would  be  very  disastrous.  I  fear 
that  a  large  number  of  those  prostitutes  who  are  now 
very  much  improved  in  their  health  and  condition 
would  relapse  into  their  foi'mer  state  of  disease ;  that 
the  prostitutes  themselves  would  relapse  iiiLo  nil  their 
old  habits  of  drunkenness  and  overcrowding  in  the 
lodging  houses.  In  fact  I  fully  believe  that  disease 
and  vice  would  go  on  increasing  hand  in  hand  until 
they  reached  their  former  state. 

4703.  Do  you  see  any  means  of  checking  those  evils 
by  the  substitution  of  any  sort  of  voluntary  system  ? — 
I  do  not.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  voluntary  system 
would  work  so  satisfactorily  as  to  render  it  desirable 
to  be  substituted  for  the  present  system.  You  will 
clearly  understand  that  I  think  the  voluntary  system 
is  better  than  nothing,  so  far  as  every  woman  being 
taken  out  of  the  streets  is  so  much  disease  taken  into 
a  hospital. 

4704.  (Sir  W.  James.)  I  should  just  like  to  ask  on 
that  point  whether  a  voluntary  system  would  compre- 
hend a  system  in  which  entering  into  a  hospital  should 
be  voluntary,  but  the  detention  there  should  be  com- 
pulsory ? —  That  would  be  an  approximation  to  the 
benefits  which  we  are  now  getting  by  the  full  compul- 
sory system. 

4705.  You  are  aware  that  is  the  case  in  the  work- 
houses at  present  ? — It  is,  but  is  it  carried  out  properly 

Adjourned  to 


in  workhouses  ?    I  fear  that  a  \qtj  great  number  of  NINTH  DAY. 
women  are  discharged  from  hospitals  when  they  had  — — 
much  better  remain. 

Mr.  W.  H, 

4706.  But  that  power  is  given  by  the  Act  ?— Yes  ;  Sloggett. 
the  power  is  given  by  the  Act.  3  jgyj 

4707.  As  to  legalising  prostitution  I  should  like  to  '  ' 
know  your  exact  present  opinion,  and  also  your  past 

opinion  as  read  by  Mr.  Applegarth  ;  whether  your 
opinion  is  changed  now,  or  whether  what  he  read  was 
misrepresentation  ? — Yes,  it  was  clearly  so,  I  did  not 
intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  I  thought  it  desirable 
to  legalize  pi'ostitution,  I  thought  only  as  I  do  now, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  recognize  prostitution  as  a  fact, 
and  to  legislate  for  it,  not  legalize  it. 

4708.  As  a  permanent  fact  ? — As  a  permanent  fact. 
I  believe  that  prostitution  will  be  a  permanent  fact. 

4709.  Between  a  permanent  fact  and  a  necessity  is 
there  a  great  deal  of  difference  ? — I  know  at  any 
rate  that  prostitution  is  a  permanent  fact,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  exists  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world,  and  I  believe  in  most 
uncivilized  countries.  I  have  never  been  yet  in  a  savage 
country  where  prostitutes  did  not  exist. 

4710.  (Chairman.)  Of  the  some  huntlreds  of  cases 
which  we  have  heard  were  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pitals as  free  from  disease  is  it  within  your  know- 
ledge that  some  of  these  women  who  were  so  dis- 
chai-ged  would  immediately  afterwards  communicate 
infection  ? — Cases  of  that  kind  were  very  frequently 
reported  to  me  by  the  police,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1869  it  was  reported  to  me  by  the  police  that  in  the 
course  of  two  months  a  considerable  number  of  men 
had  been  admitted  into  the  hospitals,  who  attributed 
their  infection  to  women  who  had  been  discharged  after 
having  been  a  very  few  days  in  the  hosi^ital. 

4711.  You  do  not  make  it  more  precise  than  that  ? 
— I  cannot  make  it  more  precise  than  that,  because, 
although  the  police  did  at  one  time  give  me  a  certain 
number,  yet  on  inquiring  more  carefully  into  the  cases, 
I  found  some  of  them  had  been  four  or  more  days  out 
of  hospital — but  there  were  several.  A  member  of  the 
Commission  stated  that  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  infection.  To  prove  to  you 
that  those  differences  do  not  exict  I  have  put  there  a 
statement  which  was  intended  to  be  issued  as  instruc- 
tions. 

4712.  Then  this  paper  was  never  issued? — It  was 
issued  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  but  was  with- 
drawn there  immediately  afterwards. 

4713.  Then  was  it  issued  with  these  corrections 
after  being  printed  ? — No,  those  corrections  have  been 
made  since. 

to-morrow. 


Note. — Suggestions  for  Consideration  in  any  Amendments  of  tlio 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  added  by  permission  to  tlie  evidence  of 
this  witness. 

Act  1866,  clause  1.  Some  more  definite  meaning  should  be  given  to 
the  word  "  authorized,"  so  that  the  authority  under  which  the  police 
act  in  different  places  may  be  made  clear  ;  this  is  more  especially 
reciuisite  in  places  not  being  garrison  towns  or  naval  arsenals  ;  and  it 
might  be  of  advantage  if  tlio  metropolitan  police  selected  for  these 
duties  could  be  sworn  in  under  the  local  magistracy  for  those  purposes 
only. 

To  clause  10  add,  "The  inspector  of  certified  hospitals  shall  also 
"  inquire  generally  into  the  mode  of  conducting  the  Acts  in  each  dis- 
"  trict ;  and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  or 
"  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  shall  issue  instructions  for  the 
"  visiting  surgeons  and  other  medical  oificers  under  the  Acts." 

Act  1866,  clause  14.  To  be  amended,  giving  the  power  to  make 
regulations  absolutely  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War. 

Clause  17.  After  the  words  "  attested  by  "  insert  "  visiting  surgeon." 
Add  also  the  following  clause:  "The  inspector  of  police  shall  keep  a 
"  record  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  considered  any  woman  to  bo 
"  subject  to  vhese  Acts,  ^yhich  he  shall  submit  for  the  information  of 
"  the  visiting  surgeon  before  the  woman  shall  sign  the  voluntary  sub- 
"  mission,  or  be  examined.  The  visiting  surgeon  shall  keep  a  register 
"  of  the  examinations  in  the  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Admiralty  or 
"  Secretary  of  State  for  War." 

Omit  clause  19,  and  substitute,  "  The  visiting  surgeon  having  regard 
"  to  the  regulations  aforesaid,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
"  shall  at  every  examination  of  a  woman,  who  may  not  require  hospital 
"  treatment,  give  her  verbal  notice  of  the  time  at  which  she  sliall  again 
"  attend  for  examination.  He  shall  note  the  date  in  his  register,  and 
"  shall  inform  the  inspector  of  police,  who  shall  when  practicable  cause 
"  the  woman  to  receive  anotlier  verbal  notice,  one  clear  day  before  the 
"  time  fixed  for  her  re-appearance." 

Paragraph  1,  clauses.  Act  1869,  to  be  omitted,  and  the  following 
substituted : 

"Any  woman  who  on  appearance  for  examination  is  in  such  con- 
dition that  she  cannot  properly  be  |examined  by  the  visiting  surgeon, 
shall  be  ordered  to  re-appear  daily,  or  at  any  longer  interval  not  ex- 
ceeding one  week,  according  as  the  visiting  surgeon  may  have  reason- 
able grounds,  or  otherwise,  of  suspecting  her  to  be  infected;  with 
contagious  venereal  disease." 

"  Any  woman  guilty  of  violent  or  indecent  behaviour  in  the  exami- 


nation or  waiting  room  may  be  apprehended  by  order  of  the  \isiting 
surgeon  and  taken  by  the  inspector  of  police  or  constable  acting 
under  these  Acts  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  magistrate,  and  shall 
on  conviction  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
seven  days,  with  or  without  hard  labour." 

The  first  paragraph  of  clause  21  of  the  Act  of  1866  to  be  omitted,  and 
the  following  substituted  for  it  : 

"  Any  woman  to  whom  any  such  certificate  of  the  visiting  surgeon 
relates  shall  be  conveyed  by  the  inspector  of  police,  or  a  constable 
under  his  orders,  with  all  practicable  speed  to  the  certified  hospital 
named  therein,  except  in  cases  where,  on  the  personal  application  of 
the  woman,  the  visiting  surgeon  after  due  ipquiry  shall  think  lit  to 
grant  her  permission  to  visit  her  place  of  abode  on  her  private  business 
for  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  him,  at  the  expiration  of  which  she  shall  be 
conveyed  as  aforesaid  to  the  certified  Look  Hospital." 

After  clause  36, 

"  If  any  person,  being  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  house,  room,  or 
place  within  the  limits  of  any  place  to  which  this  Act  applies,  sliall 
induce  or  permit  any  young  girl  under  the  age  of  16  to  resort  to  or  to 
be  in  such  house,  room,  or  place  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  ho 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  shall  be  liable  on 
conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ,  or,  at  the 

discretion  of  the  magistrates,  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  months,  with  or  without  hard  labour." 

Power  shall  be  given  to  the  inspector  of  police  employed  under  those 
Acts  to  visit  (?  add  "by  day")  any  house  or  room  known  to  be  the 
usual  place  of  abode  of  common  prostitvitcs,  and  if  any  owner  or  occu- 
pier of  such  houses  or  rooms,  or  any  other  person  shall  resist  the  entry 
or  admission  of  such  inspector  of  police,  it  shall  be  deemed  an  oft'ence  . 
against  these  Acts,  and  shall  be  punishable  on  conviction  witii 

The  manager  or  other  person  having  the  control  of  a  Lock  Hospital 
shall  have  power  to  send  to  a  reformatory,  industrial  school,  or  refuge 
any  young  girl  under  the  age  of  16  who  may  give  evidence  of,  or  who 
may  declare  her  intention  to  return  to  a  life  of  prostitution  after  her 
discharge  from  the  hospital,  or  any  girl  under  the  age  of  16  whose  known 
place  of  abode  may  be  a  brothel,  or  in  the  house  of  known  common 
prostitutes,  to  which  she  may  avow  her  intention  of  returning  and 
residing  therein  after  her  discharge  from  the  Lock  Hospital. 

Any  young  girl  under  16  years  of  age  being  thus  sent  to  a  reformatory, 
refuge,  or  industrial  school  by  the  manager  of  any  Lock  Hospital  shall 
be  detained  therein  until  she  shall  have  attained  the  age  of 
W.  H.  Sloggett, 

Inspector  of  Certified  Hospitals. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


TENTH  DAY. 


House  of  Commons,  4th  February  1871. 


Present  : 

TuE  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart,  M.P. 
Sir  Walter  James,  Bart. 
Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 
C.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
P.  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Captain  Gore  Jones,  R.N.,  was 

  4714.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  post  captain  iu  the 

Capt.  G.Jones,  navy  ?  Yes. 

iJ.iV.  4715.  Are   you   captain   of  Her   Majesty's  ship 


TENTH  DAY. 


4  Feb.  1 871.    "  Impregnable  "  ?— I  am. 


4716.  And  also  inspector  of  training  ships  at  Ply- 
mouth ? — I  am  at  all  the  ports. 

4717.  Do  you  hold  that  office  in  conjunction  with 
your  command  at  Devonport  ? — Yes. 

4718.  How  long  have  you  held  the  office  of  in- 
spector ? — Nearly  three  years. 

4719.  Is  the  "Impregnable"  a  training  ship? — A 
training  ship — one  of  the  largest. 

4720.  Are  there  other  training  ships  at  Devonport  ? 
— One  other  at  Devonport,  one  at  Portsmouth,  one  at 
Portland,  and  one  at  Falmouth. 

4721.  Have  you  inspected  the  whole  of  those  ships  ? 
— I  do  every  quarter. 

4722.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act  ? — I  am  so  far  acquainted  with  it  as  that 
I  have  seen  much  of  the  beneficial  working  of  it. 

4723.  In  what  respect  does  it  work  beneficially  in 
your  opinion  ? — The  most  remarkable  feature  con- 
nected with  it  is  the  improved  state  of  the  streets  at 
the  ports.  One  rarely  or  never  now  sees  those  brazen 
strumpets  that  one  used  to  see  in  former  days  in  the 
company  of  drunken  sailors  who  molested  everybody 
that  passed  along,  and  the  number  of  brothels  is  also 
unquestionably  vei'y  much  reduced.  The  streets  where 
brothels  are  known  to  exist  are  as  quiet  and  as 
orderly  as  any  other  streets.  Disease  among  the  men 
is  very  much  reduced,  and  amongst  the  3,000  boys 
that  I  have  peculiarly  charge  of,  it  is  almost  unknown, 
although  many  of  them  are  at  that  thoughtless  age, 
about  17,  when  they  would  most  probably,  be  more 
inclined  to  run  after  women  than  at  any  other  age. 

4724.  ( Viscount  Hardirige.)  What  is  the  age  at 
which  they  join  ? — They  are  with  us  of  all  ages 
between  15  and  18,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
boys  are  about  17. 

4725.  {Chairman.)  Now  you  speak  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  disease  among  the  men, — have  you  observed 
that  diminution  to  have  taken  place  within  a  recent 
period  ? — Certainly. 

4726.  How  long  have  you  been  in  command  of  the 
"  Impregnable  "  ? — Nearly  three  years. 

4727.  Where  were  you  before  that  ? —  I  was  flag- 
captain  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  with  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief of  those  stations.  Admiral  King. 

4728.  You  have  not  been  on  the  home  station  then 
more  than  three  years  recently  ? — I  was  in  the  channel 
squadron  formerly  for  seven  years. 

4729.  Have  you  been  within  the  last  ten  years 
stationed  in  a  home  port  ? — Not  previously  to  this. 

4730.  Then  according  to  your  observation  from  what 
period  do  you  date  the  diminution  of  disease  amongst 
the  men  ? — During  the  time  I  was  in  the  Channel  or 
Lisbon  squadron  it  never  went  beyond  Lisbon.  I  had 
great  opportunities  of  observing  then  the  state  of  disease 


The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  I".  D.  Maurice. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 
T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
I  Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

I  G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 

I  Mr.  Robert  Applegarth. 

called  in,  and  examined  as  follows : 

among  the  men,  and  of  course  I  becaioe  aware  of  its 
existence  among  the  prostitutes  at  all  the  ports,  be- 
cause we  went  into  all  of  them  more  or  less,  and  it 
was  a  generally  understood  thing  among  all  command- 
ing officers  that,  if  they  gave  leave,  it  added  so  much 
to  the  sick  list  as  a  matter  of  course  Now  such  a 
thing  is  almost  unknown  as  leave  adding  any  very 
material  per-centage  to  the  sick. 

4731.  Taking  the  whole  of  your  experience  as  an 
officer  in  Her  Majesty's  navy,  have  you  observed  with- 
out reference  to  these  Acts  at  all,  a  general  improve- 
ment in  the  conduct  and  habits  of  the  men  ?• — Most 
unquestionably. 

4732.  And  that  dates  from  a  time  long  anterior  to 
these  Acts? — Yes  ;  it  results  from  olher  causes  to  a 
great  extent. 

4733.  From  wliat  other  causes  ? —  We  have  been 
long  entering  boys  and  training  them,  and  we  have 
taken  a  high  class  of  boy — a  boy  who  must  read  and 
write  before  his  entry,  which  presupposes  that  he 
belongs  to  a  higher  status  than  the  class  which  for- 
merly supplied  the  service,  and  by  judicious  training 
as  boys,  and  very  judicious  Admiralty  regulations  with 
regard  to  continuous  service,  and  holding  out  induce- 
ments to  men  to  behave  themselves  properly,  to  look 
forward  ultimately  to  a  pension  and  retirement,  the 
social  position  of  the  men  has  been  unquestionably 
very  much  improved,  and  the  sailor  now-a-days  is 
a  wiser  man  in  his  generation  altogether  than  his 
predecessor  used  to  be. 

4734.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  Do  you  date  that  im- 
provement very  much  from  the  commencement  of  the 
continuous  service  system  ? — Certainly. 

4735.  {Chairman.)  By  a  regulation  of  recent  date 
facilities  have  been  offered  to  the  men  to  remit  a 
portion  of  their  pay  to  their  families,  is  that  so  ? — 
Quite  so. 

4736.  Was  it  in  your  earlier  experience  of  the  navy 
the  practice  of  the  men  to  be  extremely  lavish  of  their 
money  among  prostitutes  and  disorderly  characters  on 
being  paid  ofi'  ? —  Yes  ;  that  was  one  cause  ;  but  I 
attributed  it  more  to  the  fact  of  there  being  very  little 
liberty  given  in  those  days  to  the  men,  and  the  money 
was  paid  down  to  them  in  large  sums,  whereas,  under 
the  recent  regulations,  the  men  have  almost  as  much 
liberty  as  the  officers,  and  they  are  paid  their  wages 
very  frequently;  the  consequence  is  that  they  have 
become  a  more  thinking  race,  and  know  the  value  of 
money. 

4737.  Then  in  point  of  fact,  when  a  man  is  paid  ofiF 
now,  he  does  not  spend  all  his  money  in  the  way  he 
used  to  do  ? — He  has  very  little  money  to  get.  I  paid 
my  ship  off  in  December,  and  there  were  no  large 
sums  paid  ;  8/.  or  10/.  was  the  outside,  and  that  in 
rare  instances. 

4738.  Now  you  have  said,  since  these  Acts  have 
been  in  operation,  the  number  of  brothels  has  greatly 
diminished  ? — Yes. 
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4739.  Do  you  know  sufficiently  the  habits  of  common 
seamen  to  say  whether  they  usually  resort  to  brothels 
or  beershops  for  the  purpose  of  associating  with 
women  ? — They  are  almost  identical. 

4740.  Then  when  you  say  brothels  have  been 
diminished,  do  you  include  in  that  term  beerhouses  ? — • 
Beerhouses  have  diminished  also  ;  but  of  course  there 
are  brothels  independent  of  beerhouses,  but  the  beer- 
houses used  almost  always  to  be  brothels.  One  great 
attraction  which  induced  seamen  to  go  there  was  the 
having  girls  and  fiddlers. 

4741.  You  have  reports  from  the  surgeon  of  the 
ship  as  to  the  state  of  health  of  the  men  ? — Yes. 

4742.  Do  those  reports  distinguish  between  the  dif- 
ferent character  of  the  venereal  diseases  which  alFect 
men  in  hospital  ? — Yes  ;  before  I  came  up  here  I  called 
for  a  report  for  the  last  year  from  all  those  ships,  and 
amongst  3,000  sailor  boys  during  the  year  only  10  have 
been  laid  up,  or  a  third  of  a  boy  per  cent.  Amongst 
the  ship's  company  in  the  "  Impregnable  "  we  had  five 
cases  altogether,  four  of  syphilis,  and  one  of  gonor- 
rhoea, contracted  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  four  car- 
penter boys  most  probably  got  theirs  from  the  same 
woman.  They  had  got  over  the  other  side  of  the  har- 
bour, and  we  inquired  into  the  case,  and  from  what  we 
.could  make  out  they  were  all  laid  up  together.  Now 
the  "  Implacable  "  had  no  case  at  Devonport,  neither 
amongst  her  ship's  company  nor  her  boys  had  she  a 
single  case  during  the  whole  year ;  no  case  was  con 
tracted  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  she  had  two  cases 
contracted  elsewhere.  The  "  Implacable  "  has  about 
150  men. 

4743.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  The  boys  are  being  trained 
to  be  sailors  before  the  mast  ? — Yes. 

4744.  And  not  to  be  officers  ? — ^No  ;  we  discharged 
about  3,000  a  year  to  sea,  and  I  speak  of  the  3,000  for 
the  past  year. 

4745.  {Chairman.)  Does  that  return  refer  exclu- 
sively to  the  boys  ? — No,  to  both.  In  the  "Implac- 
able "  there  has  been  no  case  either  amongst  the  ship's 
company  or  the  boys  contracted  in  the  neighbourhood. 

4746-  Is  the  "  Implacable  "  a  training  ship  ? — The 
"  Implacable "  is  a  training  ship  also.  I  am  only 
talking  of  training  ships ;  I  do  not  now  speak  of  any 
others. 

4747.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  Do  you  mean  that  you 
discharged  3,000  boys  into  the  navy  from  those  two 
ships  alone  ? — No  ;  from  five  ships.  In  the  "  Impreg- 
nable "  we  had  not  a  single  case  among  the  sailor  boys  : 
hut  five  among  the  ship's  company :  in  the  "  Im- 
placable "  we  had  not  a  single  case  either  amongst  the 
ship's  company  or  the  boys. 

4748.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.)  What  proportion  does 
the  ship's  company  bear  to  the  boys  ? — In  the  "  Im- 
placable "  there  are  about  150  of  the  ship's  company 
to  520  boys  ;  in  the  "  Impregnable  "  there  are  about 
180  of  the  ship's  company  to  720  boys. 

4749.  {Chairman.)  What  period  are  you  speaking 
of  when  you  say  there  were  only  five  cases  in  the 
"  Impregnable  "  ? — For  the  whole  year  1870. 

4750.  How  often  does  the  medical  inspection  take 
place  ? — We  have,  among  the  ship's  company,  no  re- 
gular inspection.  These  men  come  of  their  own 
accord  to  be  treated  as  a  rule  ;  they  know  the  value 
of  taking  the  disease  in  time  perfectly.  I  do  not 
imagine  that  there  is  a  secret  case  in  the  ship. 

4751.  {Sir  J,  Trelawny.)  Does  that  apply  to  the 
boys  ? — The  boys  are  regularly  examined  in  the  ship's 
company  ;  the  boys  go  on  leave  four  times  a  year,  and 
they  are  examined  immediately  on  coming  on  board 
the  ship  to  see  they  bring  no  disease  of  any  sort  or 
kind  with  them,  and  are  perfectly  well ;  and  10  days 
after  they  return  from  leave  they  are  all  re-examined 
with  a  view  to  seeing  that  they  have  no  venereal 
disease. 

4752.  How  many  boys  are  there  under  your  in- 
spection ?— 3000. 

4753.  A  large  proportion  of  them  have  arrived  at 
the  age  of  puberty  ? — A  large  proportion  of  them  are 
17  years  of  age.  I  could  give  you  the  returns  of 
the  other  ships  also,  but  the  "  Boscawen "  and  the 
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"  Ganges  "  are  in  ports  not  subject  to  the  Act.  The  TENTH  DAY. 
"Boscawen"  is  at  Portland  and  the  "Ganges"  at 
Falmouth,  With  regard  to  the  "Boscawen,"  she  is 
peculiarly  situated,  because  Portland  is  a  very  retired 
place,  and  the  boys  are  usually  landed  on  the  island, 
and  it  is  only  a  few  that  find  their  way  up  to  Wey- 
mouth that  have  much  chance  of  contracting  disease. 

4754.  {Chairman.)  Then  the  "Boscawen  "  at  Port- 
land is  not  within  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? — No, 
but  she  almost  comes  under  the  operation  on  account 
of  her  local  position.  It  is  not  a  seaport  in  fact. 
She  is  there  all  to  herself,  and  it  being  a  convict 
establishment  there  are  peculiar  rules  in  the  place,  and 
it  almost  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  being  under  the 
Act  as  it  is  a  peculiar  state  of  society  in  Portland. 

4755.  You  spoke  of  the  "  Gauges  "  at  Falmouth,  is 
that  within  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — No,  Falmouth 
is  not. 

4756.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  state  of  the 
disease  on  board  the  "  Ganges  "  ? — Yes.  During  the 
year  she  had  three  of  her  ship's  company  laid  up  with 
syphilis  at  Falmouth,  and  two  boys  laid  up  with 
gonorrhoea  at  Falmouth. 

4757.  {Mr.  Buxton.)  In  the  year  ? — In  the  year. 
And  there  were  two  cases  which  I  have  marked 
"  doubtful,"  because  both  the  boys  maintained  that 
they  had  never  subjected  themselves  to  contracting 
the  disease,  and  they  did  not  know  how  they  got  it  ; 
It  is  possible  that  they  might  have  got  it  without 
having  had  connection. 

4758.  {Chairman.)  How  many  boys  and  men  are 
borne  on  the  books  of  the  "  Ganges  "  ?  —  Men  and 
boys,  680  I  should  think. 

4759.  Do  the  surgeons  report  that  the  character  of 
the  disease  has  mitigated  of  late  years  ? — Yes,  very 
much  so. 

4760.  Then  is  it  a  fact  that  men  are  absent  from 
duty  for  a  less  period  than  they  used  to  be  ? — Yes. 
The  secondary  type  is  almost  brought  to  nothing 
now ;  the  surgeons  report  that  they  very  rarely  have 
cases. 

4761.  When  a  ship  is  put  in  commission  what  is 
the  practice  with  regard  to  the  men  who  otFer  them- 
selves for  service,  are  they  subjected  to  an  ex- 
amination ? — We  have  no  such  thing  as  men  offering 
themselves  for  service  now,  the  men  are  continuous 
service  men,  and  when  paid  off  from  one  ship  they  are 
borne  on  the  flag  ship's  book,  and  go  on  leave  for  six 
weeks  or  two  months.  On  their  return  they  are 
drafted  wherever  they  are  wanted,  not  as  fresh  entries 
but  as  continuous  service  men. 

4762.  That  continuous  service  is  10  years  ? — The 
continuous  service,  in  the  first  instance,  is  10  years, 
but  a  very  large  portion  go  on,  to  work  out  their 
pension. 

4763.  Then  you  attribute  in  a  great  measure  the 
diminution  of  disease  among  the  men  and  boys  to  the 
improved  regulations  and  discipline  in  Her  Majesty's 
service  ? — Certainly. 

4764.  And  partly  to  the  operation  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  ? — Yes. 

4765.  Do  you  express  a  confident  opinion  that  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  have  contributed  materially 
to  that  improvement  ? — I  do.  I  have  seen  the  work- 
ing of  the  system  elsewhere.  I  saw  the  working  of  it 
at  Malta,  and  I  know  when  it  was  relaxed  what  the 
results  were.  There  could  be  no  question  about  it  there. 
It  was  relaxed  a  certain  time,  and  the  disease  became 
quite  rife  again. 

4766.  Why  was  it  relaxed  ? — I  fancy  there  was  an 
outcry  against  it. 

4767.  And  in  deference  to  that  outcry  the  Act  was 
suspended  ? — Yes,  it  was  a  peculiar  Act  of  the  time, 
more  the  Act  of  the  individual  Governor  than  approved 
of  as  a  State  measure.  I  suppose  he  gave  way  to  a 
certain  outcry  against  it.  The  place  was  again  put 
under  the  influence  of  the  Act,  with  the  same  beneficial 
effect. 

4768.  Then  during  the  time  when  the  Act  was 
partially  suspended  there  was  an  increase  of  disease  ? 
--Yes. 
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  that  increase  disappeared  ? — ^Yes. 

Capt.  G.  Jones,      47  70.  With  reference  to  the  health  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  do  you  consider  it  of  great  importance  that 
4  FeWSTl     ^^^'^^^  ^^^^  should  be  retained  in  their  present  form  ? — 
 '    I  consider  it  of  vital  importance. 

4771.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  their 
improvement  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  them  ex- 
tended as  far  as  possible,  and  also  Avhere  there  are 
large  assemblies  of  men,  such  as  soldiers  and  sailors, 
that  is,  the  Acts  should  be  strictly  applied  to  them  as 
far  as  examination  goes.  In  the  "Princess  Eoyal,"  a 
ship  with  between  800  and  900  men,  we  adopted  the 
system  of  compulsory  examination  during  the  whole 
commission  with  the  most  beneficial  eftects.  There 
were  a  few  men  in  the  ship  when  the  order  was 
first  given,  who  came  forward  and  objected  to  being 
examined.  I  inqiiired  into  every  case  of  that  kind, 
and  I  found  that  most  of  those  men  were  regular  com- 
municants. I  orde)-ed  them  to  be  immediately  exempted, 
and  passed  the  word  if  any  man  came  forward  and 
declared  that  he  never  did  go  amongst  women  when 
he  went  ashore,  that  he  should  not  be  subjected  to 
the  regulation,  but  very  few  took  advantage,  and  I 
think  as  a  rule  they  saw  the  advisability  of  the  course 
pursued. 

4772.  With  reference  to  this  class  of  seamen,  did 
any  of  the  other  seamen  object  to  it  ? — No,  I  think 
they  saw  the  benefit  of  it,  because  some  of  the  men 
Avished  to  avoid  going  to  the  doctor  on  account  of 
their  grog  being  stopped,  and  one  or  two  other  things, 
and  it  insured  their  being  taken  in  hand  at  once, 
instead  of  the  disease  being  allowed  to  Avork  and  made 
more  difficult  to  deal  Avith. 

4773.  (  Viscoimt  Hardingc.)  What  is  the  regulation 
noAV  Avith  regard  to  the  pay  of  the  men,  I  mean  Avlth 
regard  to  sending  a  certain  proportion  of  their  pay  home 
to  their  friends  ? — A  sailor  can  always  remit  half-pay 
home  if  he  pleases,  and  in  addition  to  their  re- 
mitting the  half-pay,  their  current  pay,  or  a  very  large 
proportion  of  their  current  pay  besides,  is  paid  up 
monthly,  and  in  the  home  ports  Aveekly,  so  that  the 
men  are  always  spending  their  pay,  it  is  not  accruing, 
and  it  makes  them  understand  the  A-alue  of  money. 

4774.  What  should  you  say  is  the  average  amount 
of  money  a  sailor  Avould  have  in  his  possession  Avhen 
a  ship  is  paid  off"?  —  I  think  Avhen  a  ship  is  paid 
off  now  from  a  foreign  station,  the  largest  amount 
any  man  Avould  receive  would  be  about  10/.  An  odd 
man  here  and  there  might  take  60Z.  or  70/.,  but  he 
Avould  be  a  peculiar  character,  who  was  laying  his 
money  by  for  some  particular  object,  but  the  men  as  a 
rule  have  very  little  money  due  to  them,  8/.  or  10/. 

4775.  But  still  that  Avould  be  quite  sufficient  money 
to  enable  a  man  Avhen  he  landed  on  shore  to  get 
amongst  these  bad  characters  and  spend  it  all  there  ? 
— Yes  quite  enough  for  that. 

4776.  But  you  said,  I  think,  that  sailors  have 
l)ecome  a  more  thinking  race  ? — Yes,  much  more 
orderly  and  thinking.  That  I  attribute  to  education, 
and  they  are  a  much  higher  class  of  men  noAV  to  what 
they  once  were. 

4777.  With  regard  to  these  boys,  you  have  told  ns 
that  the  per-centngc  of  disease  amongst  them  was 
about  one  per  cent  ? — No,  a  third  per  cent.,  one  in 
300. 

4778.  Formerly,  before  the  Acts  Avere  passed,  did 
not  the  prostitutes  hang  about  the  ship  very  much  ? 
— Oh  dear,  yes,  at  one  time  they  Avere  admitted  on 
board.  I  laavc  knoAvn,  in  my  early  days,  at  a  mid- 
shipmen's mess,  every  midshipman  liadaAvoman  sitting 
by  his  side  at  the  mess  table. 

4779.  HoAV  long  back  Avas  that  ? — 1842. 

4780.  Then  should  you  say  that  the  diminution  of 
solicitation  in  the  streets,  Avith  regard  to  the  tempta- 
tion offered  to  these  boys,  had  had  a  A'ery  material 
eff  ect  in  reducing  the  probability  of  disease? — There 
can  be  no  question,  a  man  must  go  and  seek  noAV  for 
what  formerly  he  was  solicited  for.  Now,  passing 
through  the  streets  you  could  not  possibly  tell  one  of 
those  houses  from  any  other  house.     Its  outward 


appearance  is  as  well  regulated  and  orderly  asja  private 
house. 

4781.  We  have  been  told  that  the  increase  of  the 
disease  at  a  particular  period  of  the  year  in  Devonport 
may  be  attributed  to  the  landing  of  crews  from  mer- 
chant ships.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  probable  ;  I 
mean  a  large  influx  of  merchant  ships  at  a  particular 
time  of  the  year  ? — It  might,  unquestionably,  have 
much  eff"cct  on  the  medical  returns  of  Plymouth,  but  I 
think  it  Avould  not  affect  our  men  in  the  navy  much, 
because  I  think  their  haunts  and  the  haunts  of  mer- 
chant seamen  are  quite  distinct,  but  of  course  you 
Avould  get  it  in  the  medical  returns  generally. 

4782.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  boys  are 
examined  Avhen  they  go  on  leave  and  when  they  come 
back  ? — They  are  examined  previous  to  going  on  leave 
and  twice  on  coming  back. 

4783.  Do  you  ever  give  a  boy  leave  for  the  day  ? — 
Twice  a  Aveek. 

4784.  And  is  he  examined  on  those  occasions  ? — 
The  examination  of  a  boy  is  continuous,  because  every 
boy  in  the  ship  is  required  to  be  stripped  under  the 
orders  of  the  ship's  corporal,  and  to  take  his  bath 
every  morning  of  his  life,  and  there  arc  only  about  oO 
boys  to  each  man,  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  boy 
can  have  anything  the  matter  Avith  him  without  its 
being  known,  and  they  are  subject  to  very  strict  sur- 
veillance in  every  Avay. 

4785.  You  have  told  us  that  the  examijiation  of  the 
men  on  board  the  ship  you  mentioned  Avas  not  seriously 
objected  to  on  their  part,  and  that  you  thiidc  it  a  good 
rule  to  adopt  ;  did  1  understand  you  to  say  that  ? — 
Quite  so. 

4786.  Would  you  wish  to  see  any  regidation  to  that 
effect  adopted  generally  in  the  navy  ? — Certainly,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  army. 

4787.  You  are  probably  aAvare  that  the  practice  of 
fortnightly  examinations,  or  I  believe  Avcekly  exami- 
nations, formerly  existed  universally  in  the  army  ? — Yes. 

4788.  You  see  no  reason  Avhyyou  should  not  follow 
that  system  in  the  navy  ? — Certainly  not.  I  think  it 
Avould  be  most  beneficial  to  do  so,  ahvays  excepting 
the  men  who  arc  known  to  be  God-fearing,  moral 
men.  Such  men  are  always  known.  I  would  not 
force  a  man  who  came  forAvard  in  a  straightforward 
manner  and  declared  that  he  Avas  known  to  be  what 
he  represented  himself  to  Ije.  I  Avould  exempt  such  a 
man  as  that, 

4789.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  proportion 
of  married  men  in  the  navy  ? — I  cannot  give  you  any 
accurate  statistics  on  that  point,  but  a  very  large  pi'o- 
portion  are  married  ;  they  are  a  marrying  race,  in  fact ; 
they  almost  all  leave  their  half-pay. 

4790.  Is  it  60  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  and  CA'cn  upwards  ; 
I  daresay  70  j^er  cent,  are  married. 

4791.  NoAv,  with  regard  to  the  Marines,  there  is  a 
restriction  as  regards  marriage,  is  there  not  — Not  so 
much  as  in  the  army.  I  think  the  Marines  as  a  rule 
can  generally  marry,  because  Avhen  on  board  ship  they 
have  merely  to  get  the  consent  of  their  commanding 
officer. 

4792.  You  have  told  us  tliat  Avhen  the  Acts  were  re- 
laxed at  Malta  the  disease  A  cry  soon  became  rife  again  ; 
do  you  state  that  from  your  own  knoAvledge  ? — Yes,  it 
Avas  a  great  deal  talked  about  at  the  time. 

4793.  Do  yow  mean  particularly  Avith  regard  to  the 
crews  of  the  Queen's  ships  at  Malta  ? — Yes,  I  mean 
altogether  Avith  regard  to  that.  I  jDresume  there  Avas 
the  same  thing  at  the  garrison,  but  I  am  talking  almost 
with  regard  to  our  OAvn  crews. 

4794.  And  you  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  with 
tolerable  accuracy  ? — Yes  ;  in  fact  it  Avas  the  subject 
of  very  universal  conversation  at  the  time. 

4795.  {Rev.  Dr.  Hannah.)  You  are  aAvare  that  our 
inquiry  is  limited  to  the  effect  of  these  particular  Acts. 
NoAv  you  speak  of  a  great  general  improvement.  I 
.should  very  much  like  to  knoAV  how  much  of  that  general 
improvement  you  Avould  ascribe  to  the  Acts,  if  it  is 
possible  to  discriminate  ? — I  haA^esaid  I  consider  there 
is  a  great  ouAvard  march  for  good  amongst  our  men 
generally,  that  they  are  a  wiser  race  of  men  than  they 
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formerly  were,  and  thei'efore  there  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  they  would  be  wiser  in  the  matter  of  women 
as  Avell  as  everything  else  ;  but  I  think  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  morality  with  regard  to  the  sexes  is  not  influ- 
enced in  the  same  way  by  training  and  education  as  the 
other  points  of  great  necessity  in  the  service  are,  such 
as  order,  discipline,  exemption  from  drunkenness, 
which  always  gets  a  man  into  scrapes  with  respect  to 
discipline,  and  those  things.  They  are  wiser  in  those 
matters  than  they  would  probably  be  as  regards  simply 
sexual  intercourse.  I  doubt  whether  education,  in  fact, 
would  tend  very  much  to  increase  that  morality. 

4796.  We  of  course  want  to  discriminate,  as  far  as 
we  can,  among  the  possible  causes  of  the  improvement. 
You  said,  I  believe,  that  you  thought  the  Acts  very 
important  ? — Yes. 

4797.  And  you  think  the  maintenance  of  them  very 
important  'i — Yes. 

4798.  And  the  extension  of  them  ? — Yes, 

4799.  And  you  consider  their  importance  is  moral 
as  well  as  physical  ? — Yes. 

4800.  To  the  physical  importance  your  evidence 
chiefly  points  ? — Yes, 

4801.  But  also  to  the  moral? — Taking  into  consi- 
deration the  future  generation,  I  would  say  that  I 
should  think  that  Avas  the  strongest  point  in  favour  of 
them  that  a  man  getting  tainted,  not  only  taints  him- 
self but  posterity  ;  and  therefore  taking  that  high 
ground,  I  think  it  is  the  most  moral  point  of  view  of 
the  Act. 

4802.  Therefore  you  do  not  think  that  the  general 
improvement  of  the  men  could  be  maintained  without 
the  assistance  of  such  Acts  as  these  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

4803.  {Mr.  Buxton.)  I  suppose  these  boys  that  are 
under  your  control,  generally  3,000,  are  all  under  ex- 
ceedingly strict  discipline,  so  that  they  could  not  go  on 
shore  and  have  connexion  with  these  prostitutes  ex- 
cept in  the  rarest  cases  ? — No ;  it  is  a  question  that 
has  been  mooted,  but  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  Ave  wish  these  boys  to  turn  out  men  Avith  a 
certain  amount  of  self-control,  and  all  the  character- 
istics of  shore-going  people,  you  must  train  them  up 
with  habits  of  great  liberty,  so  that  they  will  be 
accu,stomed  to  freedom.  In  fact,  the  Avhole  course  of 
ImproA^ement  in  the  navy  has  originated  from  men  not 
being  treated  as  prisoners,  but  as  ordinary  members  of 
ci\'ilized  community,  and  we  have  that  object  in 
vicAv  very  much  in  the  training  of  the  boys.  We 
alloAv  them  to  land  tAvice  a  week  in  the  ports  and  to  go 
where  they  please.  But  we  haA'e  ship's  police  walking 
the  streets,  and  we  punish  scA^erely  any  boy  Ave  see 
going  into  one  of  these  drinking  houses.  We  put  that 
check  on  them. 

4804.  So  that  we  cannot  attribute  the  very  remark- 
able freedom  from  disease  amongst  these  boys  merely 
to  the  effect  of  these  Acts,  but  probably  much  to  the 
close  control  that  is  kept  over  them  with  respect  to  their 
entering  brothels  ? — I  think  that  the  control  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  but  I  attribate  it  as  much  to  the 
absence  of  disease  amongst  the  women  ;  because  in 
this  large  number  of  boys  of  such  an  age,  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  prevent  them  having  connexion 
if  they  wished  it ;  they  Avould  have  it  in  the  fields  or 
elscAvhere. 

4805.  We  have  been  told  that  many  of  the  pros- 
titutes have  married  lately.  Have  you  any  reason  to 
think  that  the  sailors  often  marry  them  ? — I  think  the 
sailor  of  the  present  generation  does  not  marry  them. 

4806.  That  would  not  account  for  the  number  who 
are  said  to  be  married  ? — No. 

4807.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  As  to  the  measures  recently 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  health  of  the  navy,  you, 
in  reply  to  a  question  just  now,  said  that  these  im- 
provements could  not  be  effectual  without  the  opera- 
tion ol'  the  Contagious  Disease  Act ;  but  I  suppose 
you  did  not  exactly  mean  what  would  seem  to  be  im- 
plied by  that  answer  ? — I  think  I  perfectly  understood 
the  question  and  shaped  my  answer  accordingly. 

4808.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  effect  of  those 
improved  regulations  in  the  navy  was  not  seen  in 
a  considerable  diminution  of  disease  amongst  sailors 
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prior  to  1864  ?  —  I  say  not,  from  my  recollection  TENTH  DAY. 

of  the  service.    I  should  say  that  the  A  ct,  and  the  "  

Act  alone,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  diminution.    I  (^<^pi-G.Jone.<i, 
have  expressed  my  opinion  that  morality  has  not  been  ^-^^ 
so  influenced  by  training  and  regulation  as  other    4  peb  1871 

points,  such  as  discipline  and  good  conduct,  and  all   !_  ' 

the  rest  of  it.    Those  points  are  very  much  affected 
by  it,  but  I  question  if  morality  is. 

4809.  I  am  not  at  all  asking  you  about  morality, 
but  I  was  trying  to  get  an  answer  as  to  health,  en- 
tirely apart  from  morality.  I  Avill  ask  you  whether 
in  your  experience  you  consider  that  great  improve- 
ment had  taken  place  in  the  health  of  the  sailors  ? — 
No  ;  I  attribute  it  entirely  to  that. 

4810.  Now  I  suppose  you  are  probably  aAvare  that 
a  Commission  sat  upon  the  question  of  venereal  disease 
a  few  years  ago,  with  reference  particularly  to  the 
service  ? — I  have  heard  of  it. 

4811.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  before  that 
Commission  there  were  certain  recommendations  made 
with  the  view  of  prcA'cnting  the  extension  of  venereal 
disease.  There  Avas  a  very  important  recommendation 
made  before  that  Commission  in  relation  to  ablutions 
as  bearing  on  the  state  of  the  disease.  I  suppose  you 
are  aware  probably  from  your  experience,  that  prior 
to  1864  the  ablutions  of  the  men  Avere  not  carefully 
attended  to  in  vessels  of  Avar  ? — There  have  been 
great  improvements  made  with  regard  to  the  ablutions 
cf  the  men  of  late  years,  baths  and  washhouses,  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

4812.  Should  you  be  inclined  to  take  this  as  a 
correct  statement  of  what  occurred  before  1865,  that 
it  was  customary  for  a  number  of  men  to  wash  in  two 
or  threo  tubs  one  after  the  other  without  the  addition 
of  clean  Avater  ? — A  question  that  a  person  unacquainted 
with  ship's  life  would  have  great  difficulty  in  under- 
standing is  the  cleaning  of  the  men.  They  almost 
always  used  to  Avash  themselves,  and  do  so  still,  in 
their  mess  tubs  at  the  time  that  they  clean  the  lowei- 
deck,  and  the  sailor,  the  real  true  old  sailor,  Avas 
always  a  very  cleanly  animal.  Great  assistance  has 
been  given  him  of  late  years  by  putting  up  baths  and 
washhouses  Avhich  he  had  not  before,  but  still  he  was 
always  a  clean  animal,  I  think. 

4813.  Was  not  it  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the 
belief  that  there  were  not  sufficient  means  for  ablution 
on  board  ship  these  fresh  regulations  were  adopted  by 
the  Admiralty  about  this  period  to  seciu-e  greater 
facilities  for  ablutions  ? — No  doubt  it  Avas  capable  of 
improvement  at  that  time,  and  it  was  improved, 

4814.  Was  there  no  arrangement  in  respect  to  taps 
for  the  use  of  the  men  for  washing  their  private  parts  ? 
— Yes  ;  the  question  turned  on  a  priA'ate  place  to  wash 

in,  a  priA^ate  bath  room  as  it  were,  and  orders  were  , 
given  by  the  Admiralty  in  ever^-  ship  to  give  the  men 
an  opportunity  of  washing  in  private,  and  it  was  a  very 
great  improvement,  and  Avas  done. 

4815.  That  improvement  has  really  been  carried  out 
since  1864  ? — Certainly. 

4816.  And  I  presume  you  consider  that  Avould  have 
a  tendency  very  much  to  modify  venereal  disease  in 
the  men,  would  not  you  ? — Certainly.  Nothing  could 
be  more  injurious  to  the  men  than  to  allow  dirt  to  go 
on  with  and  attend  the  disease. 

4817.  The  Admiralty  Order  I  have  just  been  alluding 
to  is  dated  July  the  21st,  1865,  Avhich  will  accord  Avith 
the  date  I  put  to  you  just  now,  and  that  has  been 
carried  out  subsequently  ? — Cleanliness  Avould  assist 
very  m.uch  in  the  cure  of  the  disease,  but  it  could  not 
possibly  counteract  it. 

4818.  Are  you  not  aware  that  if  men  are  careful 
to  carry  on  ablutions  after  connexion  Avith  diseased 
Avomen,  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  com- 
munication of  the  disease  is  avoided  ? — Yes  ;  but  that 
is  at  the  time  on  shore,  that  is  not  a  question  of  every 
day  washing,  I  believe  the  judicious  use  of  the  soap 
and  water  would  tend  very  much  if  used  at  the  proper 
time. 

4819.  But  these  men  have  opportunities  now  of 
washing  Avhich  they  had  not  formerly  ? — Yes,  they 
haA'e  now  very  great  facilities  for  washing. 

X 


IQ2  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCK  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


TENTH  DAY.  4820.  I  shall  not  go  over  the  ground  of  the  improve- 
  ments  you  have  been  good  enough  to  mention  to  us, 

Capt.  G.  Jones,  i-,^^  J  think  I  gathered  from  you  that  there  are  certain 
improved  arrangements  with  regard  to  inspection  in 
-pTTfi?!  vessels  of  war  ?— No ;  as  a  rule  we  have  no  inspections. 
_____  4821.  There  was  a  letter  from  the  Admiralty  dated 
February  27th,  1865,  ordering  inspections.  Has  any- 
thing been  done  upon  that  Admiralty  Order  ?  The 
particular  Order  is  that  before  any  ship  leaves  a  home 
port  there  is  to  be  a  very  careful  examination  of  the 
men  at  divisions,  by  the  officers  of  divisions,  accom- 
panied by  a  medical  man,  and  any  man  who  is 
suspected  from  his  appearance  to  be  diseased  is  then 
to  be  sent  forward  and  medically  examined  ? — Yes, 
that  has  reference  to  a  man's  general  health,  and 
whether  he  is  fit  to  be  subjected  for  a  series  of  years 
to  a  trying  climate,  I  do  not  think  it  has  reference 
particularly  to  the  matter  in  question. 

4822.  The  information  is  given  in  the  report  with 
reference  to  venereal  disease  as  bearing  on  the 
checking  of  the  disease  by  an  inspection  of  this 
character  ? — Yes,  all  sailors  are  very  carefully  inspected 
in  various  ways  on  all  occasions,  but  the  compulsory 
inspection  of  the  private  parts  I  do  not  think  exists 
in  the  service  at  the  present  time  ;  that  is,  it  is  not 
done  as  a  rule,  though  it  may  be  done  by  the  captains 
of  some  ships. 

4823.  (Mi:  Holmes.)  The  captain  orders  an  in- 
spection by  the  ship's  surgeon  ? — Exactly. 

4824.  {3Ir.  Ri/lands.)  And  that  is  only  done  oc- 
casionally in  the  judgment  of  the  officer  ? — Quite  so. 

4825.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  no 
general  rule  in  the  service  to  the  effect  that  at  certain 
regular  periods  men  must  be  examined  ? — Quite  so. 

4826.  I'here  is  no  such  rule  ? — There  is  no  such 
rule. 

4827.  But  there  is  a  rule  of  the  character  referred  to 
in  the  Admiralty  Order  I  have  just  read  to  you  ? — 
Yes.  The  men's  health,  generally,  is  most  strictly 
attended  to  on  board. 

4828.  Is  this  acted  on,  which  is  an  Admii-alty  Order 
of  recent  character  :  "  The  name  of  any  man  under  the 
"  rank  of  chief  petty  officer  may  be  placed  on  the  list 
"  if  he  shall  be  found  diseased,  and  shall  not  have 
"  reported  himself,  for  all  the  men  whose  names  are  on 
"  the  list  are  to  be  carefully  inspected  by  the  medical 
"  officers  before  general  leave  is  given,  when  ordered 
"  by  the  senior  officer  present,  and  before  a  ship's 
"  crew  is  allowed  ashore  in  England  on  arrival  from  a 
"  foreign  station."  Are  those  means  taken  ? — Yes,  in 
that  modified  form  they  are  attended  to. 

4829.  And  all  those  means  I  understand  have  been 
taken  effectively  since  a  very  recent  period — since  1864, 
at  all  events  ? — Yes.  I  would  observe  that  it  is  a  rule 
on  board  ships  that  any  man  on  the  surgeon's  list  can- 
not go  on  shore  ;  it  docs  not  matter  what  the  disease  is, 
so  that  any  man  sick  from  venereal  disease  could  at  no 
time  go  on  shore,  if  under  the  surgeon's  care,  any 
more  than  he  could  if  he  had  a  fever. 

4830.  I  understand  fi-om  your  evidence  that  the 
training  of  the  boys  in  cleanly  and  moral  habits,  and 
their  selection  as  regards  the  character  of  the  boys,  are 
very  much  more  attended  to  now  than  a  few  years 
ago  ? — There  was  no  such  scheme  a  few  years  ago  ;  it 
is  a  thing  of  about  .seven  years'  standing,  this  large 
training  system. 

4831.  But  you  would  expect  a  very  large  eftect  on 
the  moral  conduct  of  the  navy,  would  not  you  ? — I 
have  ah-eady  expressed  my  opinion  ;  I  do  not  think 
that  training  does  affect  pure  morality. 

4832.  The  Venereal  Commission  recommended  the 
extension  of  sailor's  homes  and  barracks.  Do  you 
think  that  any  extension  of  that  system  has  been 
adopted  ? — There  has  been  a  very  large  extension  of 
sailors'  homes,  and  they  are  much  made  use  of  by  the 
men,  and  that  I  regard  as  one  of  the  causes  why  the 
sailor  is  so  much  wiser  than  before,  that  when  he  comes 
on  shore  he  puts  his  kit  in  a  sailors'  home,  and  not 
Tinfrequently  lives  there  altogether. 

4833.  The  Commission  on  Venereal  Diseases,  to 
which  I  am  directing  your  attention,  i-ecommended 


sailors'  homes  exjjressly  with  a  view  to  providing  occupa- 
tion for  the  sailors  in  their  leisure  hours,  and  lessening 
the  temptations  to  the  men  to  I'esort  to  beershops  and 
brothels.  That  recommendation  has  been  carried  out, 
I  understand  you  to  say  ? — Yes. 

4834.  You  would  be  able  to  judge  whether  it  was 
likely  to  produce  the  effect  anticipated,  of  lessening  the 
temptations  of  men  to  go  to  beershops  and  brothels  ? — 
In  a  modified  form,  1  should  think  so.  It  does  not 
follow  that  men  -who  go  to  those  places  go  simply 
from  a  moral  point  of  view,  but  for  the  preservation 
of  their  kits.  Many  a  man  who  went  to  a  brothel 
used  to  know  well  that  he  ran  a  very  great  risk  of 
losing  everything  he  possessed,  especially  if  he  was  not 
as  sober  as  he  might  be.  Now  they  are  wise  enough 
to  make  use  of  the  sailors'  homes  for  the  safe  custody 
of  their  kits,  and  nominally  live  there,  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  they  do  not  frequent  the  brothels. 

4835.  With  regard  to  the  great  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  paying  the 
men,  is  not  there  also  another  advantage  arising  from 
the  fact  that  now  most  of  the  men  go  away  by  an 
early  train,  and  do  not  remain  hanging  about  in  port, 
in  the  way  that  was  formerly  the  case  ? — Since  I  have 
been  in  the  navy,  which  is  for  the  last  30  years,  the 
Admiralty  have  always  placed  every  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  men  when  they  paid  off.  Steamers  were 
always  waiting  alongside  the  ship  to  take  the  men  to 
their  own  ports. 

4836.  But  this  is  the  point.  Under  the  former 
system,  as  I  understand,  the  men  got  more  money  ?■ — • 
Yes  ;  large  sums  at  once. 

4837.  They  went  into  Portsmouth  and  spent  a 
considerable  amount  of  that  money  before  leaving  for 
their  own  locality.  Now  I  ask  you,  is  not  it  a  fact 
that  in  consequence  of  "having  only  a  small  amount  of 
money  paid  to  them  when  they  are  paid  off,  the 
practice  is  found  to  be  that  they  proceed  away  from 
Portsmouth  or  any  other  port  without  any  delay,  and 
are  therefore  not  seen  hanging  about  the  streets  in  the 
way  which  was  formerly  the  case  ? — No ;  I  attribute  it 
to  the  men  being  more  staid  and  wiser  men  altogether. 

4838.  But  I  suppose,  at  all  events,  that  you  would 
consider  that  circumstance  has  a  very  considerable 
effect  on  the  spreading  of  disease  amongst  the  men 
and  the  character  of  the  population  in  the  ports,  and 
as  regards  disorders  in  brothels,  and  in  other  ways? — 
The  paying  off  of  the  men,  and  the  giving  them  their 
money  during  the  commission  has  existed  a  great 
nvnnber  of  years  now,  much  anterior  to  the  Act,  and 
all  those  features  were  remarkable  long  before  the 
Act  was  brought  into  play. 

4839.  Can  you  tell  us  when  that  change  took  j^lace 
in  paying  the  men  ? — It  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  20  years  ;  it  has  been  a  gradual  improvement, 
through  sailors  having  been  given  much  more  liberty 
than  they  had  before.  The  whole  thing  has  turned 
on  that.  Formerly  they  used  to  be  kept  cooped  up 
for  long  periods  without  leave,  but  it  has  been  the 
wisdom  of  different  Boards  of  Admiralty,  wlio  have 
insisted  on  the  men  having  constant  leave,  which  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  amelioration  of  their  outward 
conduct. 

4840.  But  has  not  that  been  to  a  much  greater 
extent  during  the  last  10  years  than  it  was  formerly  ? 
— During  the  last  10  or  12  years  the  training  system 
has  been  in  play,  and  to  that  I  attribute,  more  than 
to  anything  else,  the  general  good  conduct  of  the 
men. 

4841.  That  is  to  say,  you  consider  that  the  present 
men,  who  entered  iu  the  training  ships  a  few  years  ago, 
are  better  educated  than  the  men  obtained  under  the 
old  system  ? — They  are  a  higher  stamp  of  men. 

4842.  A  higher  stamp  of  men  altogether  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

4843.  And  therefore  not  guUty  of  the  excesses 
which  sailors  were  formerly  ? — Not  guilty  of  the 
excesses,  certainly  not. 

4844.  I  dare  say  you  are  aware  that,  up  to  1864,  in 
Devonport  there  was  a  considerable  diminution  in 
the  introduction  of  cases  into  hospital.    Should  you 
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be  inclined  to  say  that  arose  from  the  fact  of  the 
various  changes  you  have  been  alluding  to,  the  better 
class,  the  better  treatment,  and  the  better  education 
in  the  navy  ? — No,  not  at  all.  I  attribute  it  entirely 
to  the  influence  of  the  Act 

4845.  But  before  the  Act  came  into  operation. 
1  am  speaking  of  the  reduction  which  took  place 
before  1864? — I  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any 
diminution.  I  know  in  the  sea-going  service  we  had 
the  disease  rife  before  the  Act,  and  we  had  a  marked 
improvement  in  it  afterwards. 

4846.  Are  you  aware  that  recently  there  have  been 
orders  from  the  Admiralty  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
viding of  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  other  in- 
teresting works  for  the  men  to  read  and  occupy  their 
attention  with  ? — Yes  ;  there  have  been  great  improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  the  men  in  every  way. 

4847.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  that  the 
ships  should  be  more  comfortable  as  a  whole  for  the 
men  ? — Certainly. 

4848.  And  in  some  ships  reading-rooms  have  been 
established  ? — Yes. 

4849.  And  do  you  not  think  that  very  good  effects 
of  a  moral  character  are  likely  to  arise  from  that  opera- 
tion upon  the  men  ? — No  ;  I  have  already  expressed 
my  opinion,  which  I  cannot  alter,  that  training  and 
improved  regulations  do  not  bear  directly  on  pure  mora- 
lity.   I  cannot  alter  that  opinion. 

4850.  I  am  now  quoting  from  the  Venereal  Com- 
mission, and  I  think  that  one  of  the  witnesses  in 
speaking  of  the  then  state  of  the  ships,  said  that  "  the 
"  men  in  the  vessels,  having  nothing  to  do  to  amuse 
"  themselves,  got  rid  of  this  monotony  by  going  on 
"  shore,  and  when  the  unmarried  men  land  they  have 
"  no  place  to  go  to  except  a  brothel  or  a  low  public- 
"  house,  the  men,  in  fact,  are  almost  forced  into  those 
"  places."  And  in  consequence  of  evidence  of  this  cha- 
racter the  Admiralty  did  order,  that  there  should  be 
provision  for  the  amusement  and  entertainment  of  men 
on  board  ship  of  the  character  that  T  have  just  alluded  to. 
Now  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  think  all 
that  would  tend  to  prevent  men  being  driven  by  the 
monotony  of  their  life  to' go  on  shore  in  the  way  described 
in  the  evidence  ? — There  can  be  no  question  that  a 
man-of-war  is  a  more  comfortable  abode  altogether, 
and  the  sailors'  condition  has  been  ameliorated  in  every 
respect,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  man  is  forced  to 
go  on  shore,  and  I  know  as  a  fact  that  a  very  large 
number  of  men  do  not  go  on  shore  ;  but  when  they  do 
go  on  shore,  I  do  not  think  the  training,  which  shows 
so  very  apparently  in  other  respects,  holds  good  with 
regard  to  pure  morality. 

4851.  I  will  not  trouble  you  about  the  medical  part 
of  the  matter,  though  you  have  given  evidence  from 
your  observation  that  the  secondary  type  of  disease  in 
the  navy  has  been  brought  almost  to  nothing  ? — I 
have  the  opinion  of  the  surgeons  on  that  point. 

4852.  I  think  you  cannot  give  us  the  date  of  the 
suspension  of  the  Acts  in  Malta.  It  did  not  come 
within  your  own  knowledge? — No  ;  I  could  give  you 
the  dates  no  doubt,  but  not  knowing  that  I  should  be 
examined  on  the  subject,  I  only  know  the  general 
effect  which  was  left  on  my  mind  as  to  the  Act. 

4853.  (Sir  W.  James.)  Are  you  conversant  with 
the  details  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  ? — I  think 
so  ;  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and 
have  read  a  good  deal  about  it,  especially  at  Plymouth. 

4854.  You  attach  great  importance  to  a  supply 
of  untainted  women  in  these  ports  for  the  health  of  Iler 
Majesty's  navy  ? — I  never  expressed  such  an  opinion. 

4855.  I  ask  you  the  question  ? — I  think  for  the 
sake  of  morality  generally,  and  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  contamination  of  future  generations,  and  as  the 
connexion  cannot  be  altogether  stopped,  that  everything 
ought  to  be  done  that  man  can  do  to  ameliorate  or 
extirpate  it. 

4856.  Do  you  consider  any  evil  accompanies  that 
system  ? — I  know  of  no  evil,  but  much  positive  good. 

4857.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  the  fortnightly 
examination  of  the  prostitute? — Very  great  impor- 
tance. 


4858.  You  think  that  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  TENTH  DAY. 

system? — Most  necessary,  because  the  prostitute  has   

every  inducement  to  go  on  after  she  is  diseased.  It  is  Capt.G.  Jones, 
her  life ;  she  gains  her  bread  by  it.  R.N. 

4859.  The  examination  of  boys  to  which  you  attach  ^  Feb~787l 
so  much  importance  is  no  part  of  the  Contagious  '  ' 
Diseases  Act  ? — It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 

the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  It  is  our  own  regula- 
tion to  examine  them  in  every  way  to  maintain  their 
health  generally,  and  send  them  into  the  service 
untainted,  especially  by  any  constitutional  disease, 
which  I  think  we  are  doing  now ;  and  therefore  we 
give  our  future  seamen  a  foundation  to  work  upon, 
which  will  stick  to  them  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  I  hope. 

4860.  Do  you  think  if  the  examination  of  boys 
was  continued,  and  certain  provisions  of  the  Act 
were  repealed,  that  the  -  health  of  the  boys  would 
materially  suffer, — if  the  examination  of  the  navy  were 
continued  instead  of  that  very  stringent  examination 
of  the  female  ? — I  look  upon  the  examination  of  boys 
or  men  as  simply  auxiliary  to  the  other,  but  the 
other  is  a  necessity.  I  cannot  see  how  men  and 
women  can  be  put  together,  because  there  is  no  class 
of  men  that  corresponds  with  prostitutes. 

4861.  You  consider  it  then  an  absolute  necessity  to 
maintain  a  constant  supply  of  healthy  women  ? — No 
legislation  has  ever  stopped  the  supply,  and  I  look 
upon  it  in  the  same  way  as  if  a  man  goes  ashore  and 
takes  spirits.  It  may  be  a  wrong  act  to  get  drunk, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  person  who  supplies  him 
should  give  him  poison  or  vitriol,  and  as  that  spirit 
ought  to  be  good,  so  in  the  same  way  I  do  not  see 
that  if  women  are  there,  and  if  men  will  make  use  of 
women,  why  man  should  not  use  his  influence,  and 
every  means  in  his  power  to  keep  those  women  un- 
contaminated,  and  men  uncontaminated,  and  future 
generation  s  uncontaminated. 

4862.  But  there  happens  to  be  one  very  slight 
difference,  is  not  there,  between  women  and  vitriol  ? — 
Certainly  ;  but  the  woman  is  poisoned  nevertheless, 
and  if  a  man  goes  with  a  woman  who  is  tainted,  he 
not  only  poisons  himself  in  the  present,  but  poisons 
others  in  the  future.  Taking  that  broad  view  of  it, 
I  cannot  see  how  there  can  be  a  question  as  to  the 
necessity  of  eradicating  it,  if  it  can  be  done  by  human 
means. 

4683.  Do  you  not  think  it  an  evil  to  keep  a 
certain  number  of  these  women  in  a  particular  pro- 
fession for  this  particular  purpose,  and  treat  it  as  a 
necessity.  Do  you  agree  in  that  ? — No,  certainly  not, 
we  do  not  keep  them  there  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
tried  to  afford  every  protection  to  the  poor  wretched 
women  whom  circumstances  have  placed  in  that  posi- 
tion, and  the  effect  of  the  Act  has  been  most  beneficial 
not  only  in  curing  them,  but  in  enabling  many  to  leave 
that  230sition. 

4864.  Do  you  mean  that  you  try  to  reduce  them  to  a 
minimum  ? — Yes,  the  operation  of  the  Act  tends  to 
do  so. 

4865.  {Adm.  Collinson.')  The  woman  is  an  entirely 
free  agent  ? — An  entirely  free  agent. 

4866.  And  immediately  she  chooses  she  can  if  she 
please  be  relieved  from  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  ? 
— Unquestionably,  and  there  is  an  inducement  held  out 
to  her  to  do  so. 

4867.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
education  of  boys  for  the  navy.  Can  you  give  us 
any  information  with  respect  to  hereditary  syphihs — 
whether,  when  these  boys  are  examined  by  the  sur- 
geons of  different  ships,  many  are  rejected  in  con- 
sequence of  hereditary  syphilis  ? — I  cannot  give  you 
a  definite  answer  with  regard  to  syphilis,  but  out  of 
every  four  boys  who  present  themselves  for  entry  into 
the  navy,  about  three  are  rejected  as  physically 
unfit. 

4868.  You  are  not  capable  of  saying  whether  that 
is  owing  to  syphilis  or  not  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

4869.  Do  you  think  the  Commission  can  get  any 
return  that  would  throw  light  on  that  subject  ? — The 
surgeons  of  the  "  Fisguard  "  at  Woolwich  have  had 
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4  Feb.  1871.    I  am  not  sure  about  it. 
•   4870.  Now  you  spoke  with  respect  to  your  expe- 

rience in  China  that  the  disease  was  so  rife  there  that 
if  it  had  been  jiossible  you  would  have  liked  not  to 
allow  your  men  to  go  on  shore  ? — Yes, 

4871.  But  considering  that  they  had  been  long 
cooped  up  on  ship  you  allowed  them  to  go  on  shore, 
and'then  took  the  precaution  of  having  them  examined 
afterwards  ? — Yes,  exactly,  so  as  to  get  them  under 
medical  treatment  at  once. 

4872.  Did  you  adopt  that  after  great' consideration  ? 
Was  it  adopted  when  you  first  went  on  to  the  station, 
or  Avas  it  in  consequence  of  so  many  men  being  diseased  ? 
—I  adopted  it  in  my  own  ship  j^articularly,  irrespective 
of  any  other  consideration  with  regard  to  other  ships, 
it  was  entirely  an  affair  between  myself  and  the  medical 
man. 

4873.  You  arrived  upon  the  station,  and  did  you 
adopt  it  immediately  ? — It  was  adopted  as  the  rule  in 
the  ship  throughout  the  whole  commission,  no  matter 
where  Ave  were. 

4874.  Because  in  your  experience  you  had  found  it 
necessary,  probably  ? — Yes,  exactly  ;  it  was  founded  on 
previous  experience. 

4875.  Then  when  you  were  in  China  nothing  Avas 
done  Avith  respect  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  at 
Hong  Kong  ? — No. 

4876.  Are  you  aware  that  such  has  been  the  case 
since  ? — No. 

4877.  You  do  not  knoAv  anything  in  respect  to  that 
now  ? — No. 

4878.  But  the  other  information  you  have  given  us 
is  Avith  respect  to  Malta,  and  there  you  say  that  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  existed  for  a  short  period  ? — 
Yes,  Avith  most  beneficial  effect. 

4879.  And  then  Avas  it  done  away  with  ? — Yes,  and 
then  put  on  again. 

4880.  Leaving  on  your  mind  an  assurance  of  its 
beneficial  effect  ? — Certainly  that  was  the  case. 

4881.  (Mr.  Applegarth.)  I  understood  you  to  say 
the  operation  of  the  Acts  had  tended  to  reduce  the 
number  of  girls  to  a  minimum  ? — I  think  so. 

4882.  And  to  keej}  that  reduced  number  as  clean  as 
possible  ? — Yes. 

4883.  We  have  been  given  to  understand  that  for- 
merly, not  since  the  operation  of  these  Acts,  Avhen 
ships  arrived,  it  Avas  common  for  a  number  of  girls  to 
frequent  the  landing  place  and  solicit  the  sailors  ? — 
Yes. 

4884.  NoAv  the  Acts  have  put  a  stop  to  that  kind  of 
thing  entirely  ? — Entirely. 

4885.  I  suppose  by  these  girls  being  registered,  the 
police  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  girls  of  the 
toAvn,  and  have  a  perfect  knoAvledge  of  their  place  of 
residence  and  so  forth  ? — I  imagine  they  have. 

4886.  And  I  suppose  that  Avould  be  a  great  protec- 
tion against  that  system  of  robbing  or  fleecing  of  poor 
sailors,  Avliich  they  used  to  be  subjected  to  in  times 
gone  by  ? — It  Avonld  be  if  the  sailor  required  it  so 
much  as  before,  but  I  am  happy -to  say  he  does  not, 
he  is  a  man  AAdio  knoAvs  what  he  is  about  noAV,  as  fai- 
as  his  worldly  goods  are  concerned,  he  looks  after 
them  as  much  as  any  other  member  of  society  does, 
but  it  Avould  haA'e  that  effect  of  course. 

4887.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  fact  of  there 
being  an  improA-ement  in  the  health  of  the  Avomen 
induces  them  as  much  as  solicitations  had  done 
previously?  —  I  do  not  think  that  question  is 
affected  one  way  or  the  other,  I  believe  that  men 
will  always  try  to  get  Avomen  Avhether  they  are 
diseased  or  clean ;  they  do  not  take  it  into  con- 
sideration ;  therefore  I  do  not  lay  any  stress  on  that 
whatever.  Of  course  it  is  always  better  to  have 
temptation  removed  out  of  the  Avay  of  people. 

4888.  Do  you  think  so  far  as  the  civil  population 
generally  is  concerned  that  there  Avould  be  an  advan- 


tage in  extending  these  Acts  to  the  entire  civil  popula- 
tion with  the  vicAV  only  of  removing  the  temptation 
from  the  streets  ? — Certainly,  but  on  much  higher 
ground.  I  think  it  Avould  be  adA  antageous  to  have  the 
Avhole  entire  civil  population  put  under  the  operation 
of  the  Act  with  the  vicAV  of  extirpating  the  disease 
altogether  out  of  the  country,  and  therefore  preventing 
future  generations  being  tainted. 

4889.  {Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.)  T  think  you  said  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  your  oAvn  regulation  Avhether  you 
should  examine  the  men  or  not  on  board  ship  ? — I  said 
there  Avas  no  general  rule  on  the  subject  at  present 
carried  out. 

4890.  It  was  done  in  particular  ships  ? — Particular 
captains  have  done  it,  and  it  Avas  done  in  the  ship  I 
was  in  myself. 

4891.  Have  you  heard  any  kind  of  objection  of  the 
men  to  it  ? — Not  the  slightest,  Avitli  the  few  excep- 
tions I  have  mentioned,  where  men  felt  they  ncA-er  had 
put  themselves  in  such  a  position  as  to  get  diseased, 
and  therefore  asked  to  be  excused  ;  and  their  excuse 
was  admitted  at  once,  and  every  man  in  the  ship  Avas 
told  if  he  Avould  give  a  voluntary  declaration  that  he 
never  had  commerce  Avith  women  Avhen  he  Avent  on 
shore,  he  would  be  exempt  from  examination. 

4892.  Supposing  in  any  way  it  Avas  made  part  of 
the  Act  that  the  men  should  be  examined,  do  you 
think  that  Avould  inci'ease  their  dislike  to  it  or  not  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  the  men  Avould  haA'e  any  objection 
to  it ;  I  think  they  Avould  see  the  advantage  of  it. 

4893.  Is  it  your  own  opinion  that  the  Act  might  be 
improA'ed  by  amendments  of  that  kind  ? — I  think  so,  I 
think  AA'herever  large  assemblages  of  men,  known  to 
be  in  the  habit  of  going  about  Avith  Avomen,  such  as 
soldiers  and  sailors,  are,  they  should  be  examined. 

4894.  You  would  make  it  part  of  legislation,  not  of 
regulation  of  one  particular  ship  ? — Exactly,  that  it 
should  be  a  rule  of  the  service,  like  any  other. 

4895.  {Mr.  Holmes.)  You  haA'c  a  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  these  Acts,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

4896.  Do  you  knoAv  Avhether  that  feeling  is  shared 
by  other  captains? — I  think  almost  generally. 

4897.  Do  you  think  from  your  general  obserA^ation 
of  the  navy  that  these  Acts  have  done  good  ? — I  do. 

4898.  To  the  heahh  of  the  crews  ? — To  the  health 
of  the  crcAvs,  certainly. 

4899.  You  have  returns  from  the  surgeon  of  the  ship, 
I  jiresume  ? — Yes. 

4900.  Do  they  specify  the  malady  from  Avhich 
patients  are  suftering  Avhen  they  are  on  duty  ? — Yes, 
always. 

4901.  Then  you  knoAV  in  your  OAvn  ship  the  disease 
has  diminished  ? — Yes,  certainly,  but  there  Avas  ahvays 
a  special  return  made  Avith  regard  to  this  disease. 

4902.  You  Avould  attribute  that  to  the  operations  of 
the  Acts  ? — Certainly. 

4903.  With  respect  to  ablution,  your  experience  is, 
that  men  were  as  clean  before  these  ncAV  regulations  as 
they  have  been  afterwards  ? — I  do  not  go  quite  so  far 
as  that,  but  I  say  that  the  true  sailor  was  always  a 
clean  man,  and  alAA-ays  Avashed  himself,  and  he  had 
opportunities  on  his  loAver  deck,  and  they  do  not  stand 
on  ceremony  amongst  one  another.  They  generally 
managed  to  keep  themselves  clean,  I  think,  but 
incretvsed  facility  has  been  given,  and  it  has  been  a 
great  benefit. 

4904.  Is  it  putting  it  fairly  to  say  that  in  your 
opinion  the  neAV  regulations  have  been  more  for  the 
purpose  of  decency  than  cleanliness  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
that  Avas  the  idea.  Formerly,  Ave  always  used  to 
put  up  screens,  and  Ave  gave  men  temporary  oppor- 
tunities of  cleaning  themselves,  but  the  Admiralty 
have  very  Avisely  ordered  that  there  should  be  standing 
places  where  men  can  ahvays  go  to. 

4905.  Then  in  your  judgment  the  improvement 
has  been  more  with  regard  to  decency  than  cleanli- 
ness ? — Yes. 

4906.  And  could  have  no  medical  eflfeet  on  the 
men  ? — Certainly  not  Avith  respect  to  the  disease. 

4907.  You  say  that  in  the  sea-going  service  the 
disease  was  rife  before  the  Acts,  and  since  there 
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has  been  an  obvious  improvement.  Certain  regu- 
lations were  referred  to  as  having  a  tendency  to  assist 
that.  Were  those  regulations  in  operation  before  the 
passing  of  these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

4908.  Such,  for  instance,  as  amusements  ? — Yes ;  I 
observed  before,  the  improvement  has  been  a  thing  of 
years.  Year  after  year  a  gradual  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  sailor  in  trying  to 
make  his  ship  comfortable  by  giving  him  periodicals, 
newspapers,  and  other  things,  allowing  him  greater 
liberty  of  going  ashore,  paying  him  his  money  more 
regularly,  and  a  variety  of  things,  all  of  which  have 
tended  to  raise  his  social  status. 

4909.  Were  those  improvements  accompanied  in 
your  experience  by  a  diminution  in  the  returns  of 
venereal  disease  in  your  ship  ?— I  have  never  heard  it 
remarked  in  the  service  that  anything  affected  the 
venereal  disease  except  the  Act  itself. 

4910.  There  was  no  improvement  then  that  forced 
itself  on  your  notice  in  your  examination  ? — Certainly 
not  in  the  service  generally,  because  of  course  it  is  a 
thing  that  is  very  much  talked  about,  and  it  has  always 
been  the  commanding  officer's  object  to  reduce  it  to  a 
minimum  in  his  ship. 

4911.  And  since  the  introduction  of  the  Act  that 
improvement  has  been  marked  ? — -It  is  unquestionably 
marked ;  it  is  marked  iu  such  a  remarkable  degree  as 
to  be  extraordinary. 

4912.  (Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Do  you  know  what  pre- 
cautions are  taken  in  foreign  navies  for  the  protection 
of  men  from  disease  ? — No,  I  do  not, 

4913.  You  have  been  afloat  abroad  a  good  deal  in 
the  course  of  your  career,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

4914.  Were  you  ever  in  Japan? — I  have;  two 
years. 

4915.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which 
the  prostitute  class  are  treated  there  ?  —  Yes  ; 
perfectly  well. 

4916.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  idea  of 
their  social  position  there  ? — Yes. 

4917.  What  is  it  ? — Prostitution  in  Japan  is  not 
looked  upon  in  the  same  light,  in  the  first  i^lace,  as 
it  is  in  this  country,  and  a  woman  while  a  prostitute 
does  not  fall  in  social  status  in  the  Avay  that  she 
does  here.  Like  every  other  class  in  Japan  they 
are  a  class  apart  by  themselves,  and  subject  to  certain 
rules,  and  they  are  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
government.  They  pay  a  tax,  and  as  long  as  they 
pay  that  tax,  they  are  at  liberty  to  ply  their  trade. 
They  live  in  a  quarter  apart,  and  when  we  were 
there  there  was  a  great  deal  of  disease  amongst 
them.  There  seemed  to  be  no  medi^'al  superin- 
tendence over  them.  Although  they  are  a  class  apart, 
they  are  very  intimately  mixed  up  Avith  the  dancing, 
singing,  and  waiting  girls,  but  still  they  are  totally  se- 
parate, and  these  dancing,  singing,  and  waiting  girls  are 
all  perfectly  modest  girls,  at  least  so  far  modest  that  they 
have  no  intercourse  with  men,  and  it  very  frequently 
occurs  that  these  girls  get  married  to  some  of  the 
higher  people,  who  actually  go  and  select  their  wives 
from  them ;  but  these  girls  are  perfectly  untainted, 
and  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  in  Japan  there 
is  no  shame  in  nakedness,  and  they  look  upon  con- 
nexion as  they  would  upon  any  other  natural  function, 
without  any  of  the  peculiar  feelings  which  affect  our 
society. 

4918.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  said  that  in  Japan 
after  practising  their  profession  for  a  certain  number 
years  they  relapse  into  the  population  and  make  excel- 
lent wives  ? — I  have  heard  so,  but  I  do  not  altogether 
believe  it  myself.  The  ordinary  traveller  in  Japan 
would  fancy  that  these  women  got  married,  but  I  think 
it  would  generally  be  found  that  the  women  marry 
who  are  only  to  a  very  great  extent  in  their  society, 
amongst  them,  but  not  of  them,  and  that  the  woman 
of  the  town  pure  and  simple  remains  there  until  her 
best  days  are  gone,  when  she  so  far  relapses  into 
society  that  she  has  not  lost  status  by  having  been 
what  she  was,  and  becomes  a  servant,  or  goes  into  a 
house  without  being  regarded  as  an  outcast  ;  but  I 
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think  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  they  are  selected  I'l^NTHDAY 
as  wives. 

4919.  Still  you  have  spoken  of  certain  instances  in 
which  people  in  the  higher  classes  have  chosen  them  ? 
— No  ;  the  dancing  and  singing  girls. 

4920.  Still  you  say  they  are  mixed  up  together  ? — 
During  the  course  of  the  same  evening  you  will  see 
them  in  the  same  room,  each  performing  her  own  part, 
but  one  class  is  as  distinct  from  the  other  as  possibly 
could  be. 

4921.  Have  you  ever  heard  foreigners  complain  in 
former  days,  at  all  events,  of  disease  being  imported  into 
their  ports  by  English  saUors  ? — Yes. 

4922.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  remark,  Avhen  disease 
has  broken  out  at  the  ports,  "  The  English  sailors  have 
"  been  here  again  ?  " — Yes ;  I  have  heard  the  same 
remark  with  ^ 
into  English  ports. 

4923.  Should  you  think  that  national  honour  was 
a  little  concerned  iu  taking  care  that  our  reputation 
should  not  suffer  in  this  regard.  It  being  assumed 
that  English  sailors  are  reproached  abroad,  or  were 
formerly,  should  you  think  that  our  i-eputation  was 
concerned  in  seeing  that  that  did  not  exist  ? — Yes  ;  I 
think  so ;  but  I  think  there  are  much  higher  reasons 
without  searching  out  such  reasons  as  that. 

4924.  You  speak  of  the  surveillance  exercised  over 
boys  going  ashore,  and  being  watched  if  they  enter 
brothels  by  the  ships'  police  ? — Yes. 

4925.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  that  too  far  for  certain  reasons  ? — It  would  be 
very  unadvisable  to  do  it. 

4926.  Do  you  find  that  boys  on  board  ship  are  moral 
and  well  conducted  generally  in  all  respects  ? — They 
are  singularly  well  conducted,  because  they  are  obliged 
to  be. 

4927.  Do  you  think  their  morality  is  in  all  respects 
satisfactory  on  board  ship  ? — They  are  subject  to  very 
great  surveillance,  and  it  certainly  is.  The  ships  are 
carried  on  with  a  minimum  of  punishment,  and  there 
is  scarcely  ever  one  of  those  very  disgraceful  cases 
which  occasionally  do  arise  at  sea.  We  have  scarcely 
known  of  such  a  case  in  the  training  service. 

4928.  You  think  as  to  the  early  education  of  boys, 
about  the  most  improved  thing  with  regard  to  their 
future  career  is  in  the  respect  to  which  I  allude  ? — 
I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

4929.  {Sir  J.  Paldngton.)  I  think  in  answer  to 
a  question  from  the  chairman  you  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  advantages  of  these  Acts  that  women  have  been 
reclaimed  from  that  life  of  vice,  did  you  speak  only 
from  general  rumour,  or  have  there  been  any  cases 
under  your  own  immediate  knowledge  ? — I  spoke  from 
reading  the  returns  that  I  saw  in  one  of  the  Western 
papers  of  a  discussion  that  tooK  place,  where  it  was 
positively  said,  that  a  great  many  had  left  the  place, 
several  had  been  reclaimed,  and  there  was  no  question 
of  the  extraordinary  diminution. 

4930.  Was  that  an  official  return  ? — No  ;  a  great 
deal  of  it  was  discussion  that  has  taken  place  in 
Plymouth  specially  on  this  subject,  and  it  left  the 
impression  on  my  mind  from  reading  these  returns 
that  such  is  the  case. 

4931.  Residing  as  you  have  been  now  for  two 
years  on  board  a  man  of  war  in  Devonport,  and  of 
course  generally  mixing  with  the  people  of  the  town, 
what  is  your  impression  as  to  the  general  feeling 
among  the  respectable  classes  with  reference  to  the 
value  of  these  Acts ;  is  it  favorable  or  otherwise  ? — 
I  think  that  the  people  at  large  are  entirely  in  favour 
of  it,  especially  all  the  burgess  class,  and  the  people 
to  whom  the  condition  of  the  streets  is  of  very  great 
importance,  who  have  seen  the  benefit  of  it,  and  I 
fancy  the  operation  of  the  Act  is  chiefly  opposed  by 
a  few  women  ;  sometimes  ladies  of  some  position  have 
taken  part  in  it,  but  it  is  got  up  chiefly  by  paid  agents 
I  fancy. 

4932.  The  great  majority  of  the  respectable  class 
are  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  the  Act  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

4933.  Do  you  yourself  attribute  the  freedom  from 
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women  which  has  followed  these  Acts  ? — I  do. 
4  Feb~871  4934.  And  would  you  make  the  same  answer  with 
'  ■  regard  to  the  crews  of  our  me-n  of  war  ? — I  would. 
There  is  one  point  which  I  have  taken  some  trouble 
to  inquire  into,  which  bears  on  it,  and  that  is  clandestine 
prostitution.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  present  Act 
has  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  checked  it,  and 
I  have  gained  that  knowledge  from  talking  with 
young  officers  of  both  services,  and  have  learnt 
the  difficulty  they  experience  now  in  inducing  a 


young  girl  to  go  into  the  barracks,  or  to  camp,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  which  was  a  common  habit 
with  them  before.  In  fact,  the  girls  who  ought  to 
have  been  respectable  girls  were  very  much  given  to 
\i  before,  and  it  is  the  fear  of  being  known  to  the 
police  which  acts  as  a  very  great  check  now. 

4935.  The  result  of  these  Acts  tends  to  check 
clandestine  prostitution  from  the  fear  it  creates  on 
the  part  of  those  young  women  of  what  may  be  the 
consequences  ? — Unquestionably  it  is  the  fear  of  ex- 
posure. 

4936.  Therefore  the  facilities  no  longer  exist  which 
formerly  were  usually  resorted  to  ? — Certainly  not. 


Mr.  Mr.  William  Luscombe  was  ca 

Luscombe.      ^g^j   (Chairman.)  You  are  a  magistrate  of  Ply- 
mouth ? — I  am. 

4938.  You  have  been  twice  mayor  of  the  borough  ? 
— I  have. 

4939.  You  were  mayor  in  the  year  that  has  just 
expired  ? — Yes. 

4940.  You  are  also  a  merchant  and  shipping 
agent,  I  think  ? — I  am. 

4941.  Have  you  lived  many  years  at  Plymouth  ? — 
All  my  lifetime. 

4942.  How  long  have  you  been  a  magistrate  ? — 
11  or  12  years. 

4943.  Is  the  state  of  the  borough  much  improved  of 
late  years  in  point  of  the  decency  and  good  conduct  of 
the  people  ? — 1  have  seen  a  marked  difference  Avithin  a 
period  of  12  or  14  years. 

4944.  A  marked  improvement? — A  marked  im- 
provement. 

4945.  In  what  respect  ? — Beginning  in  consequence 
of  the  more  rigid  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  23olice. 

4946.  Does  that  improvement  date  from  the  period 
when  the  Rural  Police  Act  became  compnlsoiy,  about 
15  years  ago  ? — In  no  way  connected  with  it,  I  think. 

4947.  Wliat  was  the  state  of  the  streets  10  or  12 
years  ago,  before  this  period  of  impi'ovement  com- 
menced ? — Very  disorderly,  and  an  unsatisfactory  state 
to  the  inhabitants. 

4948.  Do  you  speak  with  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  women  ? — There  was  a  great 
deal  of  disorderly  conduct  more  than  now  on  the  part 
of  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  I  allude  particularly  to  the 
females  infesting  our  streets. 

4949.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  public  women  ? 
■ — Going  to  that  period,  1860,  when  I  first  became 
mayor,  I  found  on  taking  office  (and  I  had  noticed  it 
some  time  before,  and  determined  if  ever  it  was  in  my 
power  to  check  it,)  a  custom  of  a  great  number  of  the 
lowest  class  of  women  to  go  far  away  from  their  homes 
into  the  better  streets  and  the  best  part  of  the  town 
without  hat  or  bonnet,  and  without  proper  clothing  for 
their  shoulders,  and  I  ga^  e  orders  at  that  time  for  the 
special  supervision  of  the  police  in  reference  to  it ;  and 
gave  chrections  which  did  break  up  a  system  of  great 
annoyance  to  the  inhabitants. 

4950.  Then  there  was  in  consequence  of  the  police 
regulations  chiefly  instituted  by  you,  this  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  town  ? — At  that  time,  confining 
my  observation  particularly  to  that  period  of  1 860. 

4951.  Then  you  date  from  1860  a  marked  improve- 
ment ? — I  venture  to  say  that  I  am  conscious  of  a  very 
great  difference  after  that  period. 

4952.  Since  that  period  have  the  police  been  in- 
structed to  maintain  order  and  decency  in  the  streets  ? 
— Yes,  they  have.  I  have  had  again  to  bring  the 
matter  before  my  brother  magistrates  when  I  ceased  to 
be  mayor,  and  now  and  then  there  has  been  an  attempt 
to  break  out  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  influence  of 
the  police  has  been  sufficient  to  keep  that  system  which 
I  complain  of  down,  and  it  has  been  kept  in  oi'der 
since. 

4953.  Then  have  those  half  naked  women  dis- 
appeared from  the  streets  ? — They  have  to  a  great 
extent,  except  in  the  particular  locality  in  which  they 
live. 

4954.  Do  they  annoy  inale  passengers  ]by  solicita- 


ed  in,  and  examined  as  follows  : 

tiou  ? — They  did  at  that  time  in  a  very  offensive  man- 
ner indeed,  but  there  is  considerably  less  of  that  com- 
plaint in  the  town  now,  solicitation  of  abandoned 
women  than  at  the  time  I  sjieak  of,  1860. 

4955.  Then  from  1860  that  system  of  solicitation 
has  declined  ? — Yes. 

4956.  Has  there  been  any  marked  improvement  in 
that  respect  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  ? — I  believe 
there  has  been. 

4957.  But  you  dp  not  speak  from  personal  obser- 
vation ? — Yes,  to  some  extent ;  but  residing  some  short 
distance  from  the  town,  I  am  not  so  much  in  the  town 
at  night  as  I  was  eight  or  ten  years  ago ;  still  I  am 
frequently  in  the  town  at  night,  and  from  the  course  of 
my  inquiries,  and  from  my  own  observations,  I  venture 
to  say  there  is  considerably  less  solicitation  than  there 
was  at  the  period  I  spoke  of  fii'st,  1860. 

4958.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  ? — Merely  from  my  having  acted  as  a 
magistrate. 

4959.  Now,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  those  enact- 
ments, were  several  women  brought  before  you  charged 
with  being  prostitutes  ? — Yes  ;  there  were. 

4960.  What  was  the  result  generally  of  those  charges, 
were  they  substantiated  or  not  ? — The  applications 
made  were  brought  for  the  authority  to  the  police  to 
take  the  women  to  the  hospital.  There  were  not 
very  many  cases  brought  before  us  at  the  Guildhall, 
because  the  applications  made  were  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  or  compelling  the  women  to  go  to  the  hospita' 
to  be  examined ;  but  now  it  is  scarcely  ever  necessary 
to  make  an  application  of  that  kind. 

4961.  Did  you  yourself  in  your  capacity  as  magis- 
trate adjudicate  many  of  those  cases  ? —  I  have  had 
several  before  me  both  as  magistrate  and  as  the  mayor 
during  the  past  year. 

4962.  Have  you  in  many  instances  dismissed  those 
charges  as  not  being  established  ? — In  no  case.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  any  case  ;  in  no  case  decidedly. 

4963.  But  you  say  of  late  the  cases  brought 
before  the  magistrates  have  been  extremely  rare  ? — 
Very  rare. 

4964.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — I  believe 
originally  from  a  lack  of  apprehension  of  the  working 
of  the  Act  the  women  made  difficulties  Avhich,  now 
that  it  is  better  understood,  they  are  not  disposed  to 
make.  They  would  not  comply  Avith  the  regulations 
of  the  metropolitan  police  at  first,  and  it  then  became 
necessary  to  appeal  to  the  magistrates  for  orders  to 
have  them  taken  to  hospitals,  but  now  I  believe  the 
women  are  conscious  of  the  advantages  of  going  there, 
and  except  in  very  rare  cases  I  believe  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever. 

4965.  But  whether  they  are  conscious  of  the  advan- 
tage or  not  they  now  quietly  submit  to  the  law  ? — 
In  a  very  large  majority  of  the  cases. 

4966.  In  those  cases  in  which  they  resist  the  law  do 
you  apprehend  it  is  from  any  influence  which  is  exer- 
cised over  them  ? — I  believe  the  refusal  has  always 
arisen  from  an  interference  on  the  part  of  outsiders. 
I  mean  there  are  officials  connected  with  the  asso- 
ciation, I  do  not  know  the  name  of  it,  but  we  have  had 
evidence  at  the  Guildhall  that  there  is  an  association 
which  has  a  resident  officer  and  other  persons  in  their 
employ  who  have  induced  women  to  make  difficulties 
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which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  done.  That  has 
been  clearly  shown. 

4967.  Then  when  you  speak  of  women  resisting  the 
Acts  being  induced  to  do  so  by  outsiders,  do  you 
merely  express  an  opinion,  or  do  you  make  that  state- 
ment of  your  own  knowledge  ? — I  am  prepared  to 
prove  the  case  by  distinct  reference  to  facts. 

4968.  To  facts  that  came  before  you  ? — To  facts 
that  came  before  me  judicially. 

4969.  Have  the  women  in  many  cases  elected  to 
have  the  inquiry  in  private  ? — Very  often. 

4970.  The  inquiry  before  you  ? — Yes. 

4971.  Has  it  been  your  practice,  as  a  magistrate,  to 
inform  the  women  that  they  are  entitled  to  have  their 
cases  dealt  with  in  private  ? — Always,  in  every  case,  it 
is  made  known  to  them  that  they  can  have  it  heard  in 
open  court,  or  that  the  magistrate  will  be  prepared  to 
go  into  his  private  room,  in  all  cases. 

4972.  In  many  cases  they  have  availed  themselves 
of  that  privilege  ? — Generally  speaking,  they  have. 

4973.  Have  you,  yourself,  conducted  the  examination 
in  private  ? — I  have,  on  several  occasions. 

4974.  And  on  every  occasion  the  evidence  has  been 
sufficient  to  satisfy  you  that  the  charge  was  unfounded  ? 
— Without  any  exception. 

4975.  And  you  have  made  the  order  under  the  Act? 
■ — I  have  made  the  order  under  the  Act. 

4976.  Were  any  charges  made  before  you,  in  your 
magisterial  capacity,  of  excess  of  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  metropolitan  police  in  carrying  these  Acts  into 
execution  ? — Charges  have  been  made  fi'equently. 

4977.  Have  they  been  substantiated  ? — In  no  case. 

4978.  Speaking  as  a  magistrate,  are  yon  of  opinion 
that  the  metropolitan  police  have  done  their  duty 
properly  ? — I  believe  with  remarkable  propriety  and 
forbearance.  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
one  case  caused  some  interest  in  the  locality  in 
which  it  took  place.  There  was  an  attempt  in  this 
case  to  obtain  evidence  by  public  announcement,  by 
advertisement  in  the  newspapers,  in  support  of  a 
charge  of  impropriety  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
police.  Advertisements  appeared  in  the  papers,  but 
no  evidence  was  forthcoming  on  those  advertisements. 

4979.  When  was  that  ? — That  was  in  a  case  in 
which  I  had  to  convict  a  man  of  the  name  of  Marshall, 
who  was  the  agent  to  the  association  I  have  referred 
to,  who  interfered,  in  my  judgment,  very  grossly  with 
the  metropolitan  police,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent 
a  poor  woman  who  was  diseased  on  her  Avay  to  the 
hospital.  This  man  placed  himself  in  the  way  of  the 
police  and  this  woman,  and  endeavoured  by  every  kind 
of  act  to  prevent  the  policemen  from  taking  tl^e  woman, 
and  also  to  prevent  the  woman  from  going,  and  used 
most  threatening  language  to  the  principal  officer  of 
police,  who  was  on  the  spot. 

4980.  Was  a  charge  made  against  this  man  ? — A 
charge  was  made  against  the  man,  Marshall. 

4981.  What  was  the  charge  ? — A  charge  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  police  in  the  proper  execution  of  their 
duty. 

4982.  What  was  the  result  of  that  charge  ? — The 
man  was  committed  to  our  gaol  for  one  month. 

4983.  Were  you  acting  magistrate  on  that  occasion  ? 
— I  was  presiding  magistrate. 

4984.  Were  other  magistrates  associated  with  you  ? 
— There  wei'e  two  with  me ;  it  was  a  unanimous 
decision.  I  should  say,  perhaps,  in  reference  to  that 
case  that  there  had  been  a  previous  conviction  for  im- 
proper interference  on  the  part  of  two  persons  connected 
with  the  association.  After  giving  due  warning  a  fine 
or  the  penalty  of  5/.  was  levied,  and  notice  given  that 
upon  another  occasion  where  gross  interference  with  the 
police  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  should  be  proved, 
imprisonment  would  follow,  and  in  this  second  case  im- 
prisonment was  deemed  to  be  the  proper  punishment 
for  the  offence. 

4985.  Should  you  consider  it  desirable  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  Acts  should  be  transferred  from 
the  metropolitan  to  the  borough  police  ? — No,  I  con- 
fess I  am  not  of  that  opinion. 

4986.  Or  that  the  borough  police  should  be  asso- 


ciated with  the  metropolitan  police  in  the  administra-  TENTH  DAY. 

tion  of  the  Acts  ? — I  rather  think  that  already  there  is   

somewhat  of  jealousy  existing  on  the  part  of  the  local    ^  ^scombe 

police ;  they  may  not  like  the  interference  of  the  metro-  '  

politan  police,  but  I  believe  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the    4  peb.  1871. 

performance  of  this  duty  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  

of  the  metropolitan  police.  I  have  known  nothing  of 
the  way  in  which  they  discharge  their  duty  to  make 
me  doubt  their  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  this  Act. 

4987.  Then  so  far  as  administration  of  the  Acts 
by  the  police  is  concerned,  you  think  the  law  should 
remain  as  it  is  ? — I  am  of  that  opinion. 

4988.  Can  you  speak  as  to  the  diminution  of  the 
number  of  piiblic  women  in  Plymouth  since  these  Acts 
came  into  operation  ? — I  know  it  is  considerable,  but 
I  have  not  the  knowledge  for  the  Commission  as  to  the 
precise  numbers.  I  am  very  clear  there  is  a  con- 
siderable diminution. 

4989.  When  you  say  there  is  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion, do  you  speak  from  observation  or  from  official 
returns  ? — I  find  my  opinion  corroborated  by  knowing 
what  has  taken  place  as  a  visiting  justice  of  the  gaol,  that 
there  is  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  women  in 
the  committals  to  gaol,  and  the  number  of  diseased 
women  coming  into  our  gaol.  The  prostitutes  used  to 
form  a  very  large  number  of  our  women  committals  to 
the  gaol,  and  that  number  has  been  reduced  very  con- 
siderably during  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

4990.  Then  of  the  number  of  women  committed  to 
the  gaols  a  large  proportion  were  prostitutes  ? — That 
was  the  case. 

4991.  And  in  that  particular  class  of  women  there 
has  been  a  sensible  diminution  ? — Yes,  and  also  in  our 
report  book  for  night  offences,  which  is  a  record  book 
of  the  transactions  of  the  night ;  there  is  a  much  smaller 
number  of  persons  coming  within  the  description  of 
prostitutes  brought  before  the  magistrates  for  nightly 
offences. 

4992.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  furnish  a 
report  of  the  health  of  the  women  in  the  gaol  ? — Not 
of  the  health,  the  surgeon  makes  his  report  from  time 
to  time  at  om*  petty  sessions. 

4993.  Have  you  been  a  visiting  justice  of  the  gaol  ? 
—Yes. 

4994.  Then  as  visiting  justice  you  have  examined, 
no  doubt,  the  reports  of  the  surgeon  ? — Yes,  but  with- 
out knowing  the  numbers.  I  cannot  speak  of 
numbers,  but  I  have  always  been  impressed  from 
what  has  come  before  me  as  visiting  justice  that  the 
number  of  diseased  Avomen  coming  to  the  gaol  has 
diminished.  The  same  surgeon  happens  to  be  the 
surgeon  of  the  workhouse,  and  his  returns  for  the 
workhouse  would  confirm  that  statement. 

4995.  Have  you  had  any  communication  Avith  the 
chaplain  of  the  gaol  with  reference  to  this  subject  ? — 
Only  at  our  sessions,  only  when  the  other  magistrates 
have  been  with  me  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  year,  just 
before  I  went  out  of  office,  last  year,  he  presented 
a  report,  in  which  he  makes  particular  reference  to 
the  number  of  prisoners  in  1869  and  1870,  and  the 
diminished  number  of  females  committed,  and  there  is 
a  difference  of  25  per  cent,  in  1870  over  1869  with 
reference  to  the  committal  of  women  at  Plymouth. 

4996.  Is  the  report  to  which  you  refer  dated  last 
Michaelmas  ? — Yes,  signed  "  Lyde." 

4997.  Is  that  the  report  ? — Yes,  in  which  he  says 
1868-9  the  number  of  prisoners  was  590,  358'males 
and  232  females,  whilst  in  1869-70  there  were  526 
prisoners,  357  males  and  169  females,  showing  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  females  in  this  year  over  a 
previous  one  of  over  25  per  cent. 

4998.  While  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the 
male  prisoners,  there  has  been  a  deduction  to  the 
amount  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  female  prisoners  ? — Yes. 

4999.  You  were  mayor,  I  think,  during  the  last  year, 
1870  ?— Yes. 

5000.  During  the  month  of  May  last  year,  was  there 
a  special  meeting  of  the  magistrates  of  the  borough  in 
pursuance  of  an  Admiralty  letter,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  these  Acts  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

5001.  Did  that  special  meeting  of  the  magistrates 
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TENTH  DAY.  come  to  certain  resolutions  ? — Yes  ;  I  invited  all  the 

  magistrates  to  meet,  and  there  was  a  resolution  come 

W  T^^'^    I  ^'^"^  ^  I'eply  sent  by  the  clerk  in  the  name  of  the 

J^"'  ^'  magistrates  to  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Codrington  of  the 
4  Feb.  1871.    result  of  our  inquiry. 

  5002.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  which  the 

magistrates  adopted  on  that  occasion  ? — This  is  a  copy 
of  the  letter  addressed  by  the  clerk  to  the  justices  of 
the  borough  of  Plymouth  to  Eichard  Munday,  Esq., 
secretary  to  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief  : — 

"  Guildhall,  Plymouth, 
Sir,  14th  May  1870. 

"The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

"  On  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  iust., 
enclosing  extract  from  Admiralty  letter  of  the  9th  iust., 
I  was  I'equested  by  the  mayor  to  convene  a  special 
meeting  of  the  magistrates  of  this  borough,  which 
meeting  was  held  this  day.  After  a  very  searching 
inquiry,  during  which  the  local  and  metropolitan 
police  were  in  attendance,  the  magistrates  passed  the 
following  resolutions,  which  substantially  are  direct 
replies  to  the  queries  contained  in  the  Admiralty 
letter : — 

"1.  That  the  justices  are  not  aware  and  do  not 
believe  that  there  have  been  any  cases  of  oppression, 
misconduct,  or  error  on  the  part  of  the  police  employed 
in  carrying  out  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  at  Ply- 
mouth, Devonport,  or  Stonehouse,  or  that  any  circum- 
stances have  occurred  which  could  justify  the  state- 
ments publicly  made,  that  virtuous  women  had  been 
examined,  and  that  they  have  signed  the  voluntary 
submission  required  by  the  Acts  in  ignorance  of  its 
real  meaning,  and  under  terror  of  the  police. 

."  2.  That  since  the  operation  of  the  Acts  some 
difference  and  improvement  has  been  observed  in  the 
conduct  of  known  prostitutes  in  the  public  streets,  but 
this  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  exertions  of  the  local 
police. 

"  3,  That  it  has  not  come  within  the  observation  of 
the  magistrates  that  clandestine  jfostitution  has  in- 
creased in  i^roportion  as  public  prostitutes  have  dimi- 
nished in  number,  but  the  magistrates  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  assertion  of  the  metropolitan  jJolice  that 
clandestine  prostitution  has  decreased  in  this  town. 

"  4.  That  the  magistrates  of  this  borough  unani- 
mously approve  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  as  a 
sanitary  measure,  and  as  a  deterrent  to  prostitution, 
and  that  they  believe  that  the  Acts  have  been  carried 
out  in  a  proper  and  by  no  means  harsh  manner. 

"  5.  That  in  order  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible 
unfounded  rumours  of  oppression,  and  of  voluntary 
submissions  to  examination,  of  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  terms  of  the  Acts,  the  magistrates  suggest 
that  the  different  sections  of  the  Act  providing  for 
voluntary  submissions  to  examination  and  submissions 
under  orders  of  magistrates  should  be  printed  on  notices 
and  delivered  to  prostitutes  by  the  police  on  their 
requiring  them  to  submit  to  examination  for  the  first 
time. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  W.  Phillips." 

5003.  What  were  the  names  of  the  magistrates  who 
came  to  those  resolutions  ? — There  were  two  absent 
out  of  10,  if  I  mistake  not. 

5004.  Tliere  were  seven  or  eight  present  ? — There 
were  eight  or  nine  magistrates  present. 

5005.  How  many  are  in  the  Commission  ? — I  think 
there  are  11  or  12  Avho  take  the  work  of  that  office. 

5006.  {Sir  W.  James.)  Is  the  gentleman  who  signs 
that  document  a  magistrate  ? — He  is  not  one  of  our 
magistrates,  he  is  a  magistrate  of  Devonport,  I  am 
speaking  only  of  Plymouth,  I  have  heard,  though  I 
know  nothing  about  it,  that  a  similar  inquiry  was 
made  of  the  Mayor  of  Devonport  by  the  Commander- 
in-chief  at  the  same  time. 

5007.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  shipowner? — No, 
but  I  have  very  much  to  do  Avith  shipping,  having  had 
correspondence  with  continental  and  English  ship- 
©wners. 


5008.  But  have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing 
the  condition  of  the  seamen  of  the  marine  service  ? — 
Yes,  a  gi-eat  deal,  and  knowing  much  of  them. 

5009.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  disease  is 
propagated  by  men  in  the  marine  service  ? — I  cannot 
say  very  much  of  an  evil  of  that  kind. 

5010.  Has  any  complaint  been  made  to  you  by  the 
police  or  any  other  persons  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  Acts  with  reference  to  tlie  marines  and  the 
seamen  ? — No. 

5011.  Ai-e  you  prepared  to  give  any  information  as 
to  the  state  of  brothels  and  beer-houses  in  Plymouth  ? 
— The  number  has  very  greatly  decreased  in  the  last 
four  or  five  or  six  years. 

5012.  Is  that  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the  local 
police  ? — In  a  great  measure,  I  think,  owing  to  the 
better  understanding  of  the  magistrates  as  to  licensing. 
We  are  agreed  that  the  town  in  past  years  has  had 
too  many  public-houses,  and  the  beer  system  has  been 
a  very  great  evil,  and  we  have  worked  very  har- 
moniously together  to  try  and  break  down  that  evil  in 
the  town.  And  in  the  year  1869,  three  public-houses 
and  42  beer  houses  were  closed,  and  in  1870,  two 
public-houses  and  1 1  beer-houses  were  closed. 

5013.  That  was  entirely  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  borough  ? — Of  the  borough. 

5014.  Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  brothels  ? 
— Not  so  much,  because  the  supervision  of  the  brothels 
rather  concerns  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  Avho  are  the 
parties  who  have  to  institute  any  prosecutions  against 
them. 

5015.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  magisterially 
that  the  metropolitan  police,  carrying  these  Acts  into 
execution,  have  been  instrumental  in  the  suppression 
of  brothels  ? — I  believe  they  have,  in  consequence  of 
cases  of  disturbance  we  have  had  brought  before  us, 
great  drunkenness  prevailing  as  it  does  in  some  of  these 
brothels,  which  have  brouglit  them  under  the  notice 
of  our  own  police,  and  convictions  have  frequently 
followed  the  charges  of  drunkenness  and  improper 
conduct  in  those  brothels,  and  that  is  going  on,  I  am 
soi-ry  to  say  up  to  the  present  hour.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  drunkenness  going  on  in  houses  of  that  kind, 
and  there  is  a  severe  system  now  amongst  us  in  en- 
deavouring to  keep  them  more  in  check. 

5016.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  Acts  ? 
— With  reference  to  the  eflTects  or  utility  of  the  Acts 
I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  the  Acts  are  very 
necessary  and  good  in  their  operation. 

5017.  Have  they  been  of  any  use  in  diminishing  the 
diseases  ? — Distinctly. 

5018.  In  reducing  the  number  of  prostitutes  ? — I 
can  find  no  other  reason  unless  it  has  arisen  in  this 
way.  I  believe  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  operation 
of  these  Acts. 

5019.  In  making  the  conduct  of  the  prostitutes 
more  decent — Much  more  decent. 

5020.  Do  you  think  it  woidd  be  a  misfortune  or  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  these  Acts  were  con- 
tinued or  repealed  ? — 1  should  deplore  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  Acts  very  much. 

5021.  Speaking  from  yom-  experience  as  a  magis- 
trate and  an  inhabitant  of  Plymouth  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years,  you  think  that  tiiose  Acts,  looking  at  the 

question  merely  as  one  of  police,  are  very  useful  }  

Very  useful  and  most  important,  I  think. 

5022.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  I  think  you  told  us 
that  the  women  are  encouraged  not  to  submit  to  the 
operations  of  the  Acts  by  outsiders  ? — Yes,  to  oppose 
them. 

5023.  And  I  tliink  you  explained  that  you  meant 
by  that,  agents  of  the  society  in  favour  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Acts  — Yes. 

5024.  What  steps  do  these  agents  and  people  that 
belong  to  the  society  take  to  encourage  these  women  ? 
—They  have  gone  about  the  streets  at  night  circulat- 
ing small  papers,  little  flysheets,  setting  forth  their 
objections  to  the  Act,  and  calling  upon  the  girls  not  to 
submit  to  the  operation  of  the  Act.  Those  sheets 
have  been  largely  circulated,  and  they  have  come 
before  me  at  the  Guildhall ;  they  have  been  presented 
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by  the  police  as  found  on  the  persons  of  those  poor 
women  who  have  been  induced  sometimes  to  make  a 
difficulty. 

5025.  Do  you  know  whether  they  take  any  other 
steps  to  encourage  the  women  ? — Many  of  these 
women  in  Plymouth  live  in  a  district  where,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  there  is  a  very  large  collection  of  them, 
and  these  agents  are  on  the  look  out  for  these  women 
moving  about,  and  whenever  they  find  the  metropolitan 
police  interfering  Avith  the  women,  and  moving  them 
away  to  Devonport,  where  the  hospital  is,  they  fre- 
quently plant  themselves  in  the  way  and  say,  "  Don't 
go,  don't  go,"  and  interfere  with  them  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 

5026.  Are  they   paid  agents?  —  They   are  paid 
agents. 

5027.  Have  these  women,  when  tliey  are  brought 
up  before  you,  any  difficulty  in  getting  legal  advice  ? 
— No,  certainly  not  ;  there  are  always  solicitors  ready 
to  defend  their  cases.  I  think,  generally  speaking, 
they  have  been  defended.  I  will  not  say  they  have 
at  all  times  engaged  a  solicitor,  but  certainly  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  they  have  had  a  solicitor. 

5028.  There  has  never  been  any  complaint  on  their 
part  that  you  are  aware  of  that  they  cannot  get  legal 
advice  ? — I  never  heard  so. 

5029.  Have  any  of  these  cases  been  decided  by  a 
single  magistrate  ? — I  believe  not,  I  should  think  not. 

5030.  You  think  not  ? — Certainly  not.  Where 
these  women  are  summoned  it  could  not  happen, 
because  the  summonses  would  be  made  on  the  sessions 
days,  Monday  and  Thm-sday  ;  there  must  be  a  second 
magistrate  at  that  time,  and  generally  speaking  there 
would  be  three  or  four. 

5031.  I  think  the  Act  says  one,  but  there  must  be 
two  at  the  quarter  sessions  ? — Yes. 

5032.  Then  in  fact  you  do  not  know  a  case  which 
a  single  magistrate  has  decided  ? — I  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  case  has  taken  place. 

5033.  Then  we  have  been  told  that  many  of  these 
women  sign  the  voluntary  submission  without  knowing 
or  understanding  what  they  are  signing  ? — Yes,  I  have 
heard  it  said  so. 

5034.  You  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  magistrates 
probably  entered  into  that  ? — Yes.  It  has  been  said 
that  when  the  poor  women  have  been  brought  before  the 
magistrates  they  have  said  or  pretended  to  say  that. 

5035.  You  inquired  into  that  at  your  special  meet- 
ing ? — ^Yes. 

5036.  What  was  the  result  of  your  inquiry  on  that 
liead  i — In  all  cases  the  metropolitan  police  made  the 
purport  of  that  paper  known  to  them.  It  is  a  very 
small  paper,  only  six  or  eight  lines,  and  it  would  not 
occupy  a  minute  to  make  it  known  to  one  of  those 
poor  women. 

5037.  Are  you  sure  there  has  been  a  deduction  of 
nightly  offences  ? — Undoubtedly. 

5038.  Becaiise  I  rather  think  we  have  had  it  in 
evidence  that  nightly  brawls  have  not  decreased  ? — 
I  am  speaking  now  of  those  cases  in  which  prostitutes 
took  part.  My  remark  about  nightly  reports  goes  1o 
that  point,  that  the  prostitutes  as  a  class  do  not  take 
part  in  those  nightly  brawls  to  the  extent  they  did  in 
those  of  former  years. 

5039.  {Sir  W.  James.)  The  report  we  had  was  as 
to  Devonport.  Dr.  Row  said  he  understood  the  brawl- 
ing had  not  decreased  in  Devonport  ? — That  I  have  no 
knowledge  of ;  I  am  speaking  only  of  Plymouth. 

5040.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.)  And  you  attribute  the 
diminution  of  disease  among  the  women  in  gaol  to  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  ? — I  do. 

5041.  Has  crime  diminished  generally  in  the 
borough  ;  you  are  probably  aware  of  that  as  visiting 
justice  ? — I  think  there  is  not  very  much  difference. 

5042.  Your  special  meeting  proposed  that  printed 
notices  should  be  given  to  these  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

5043.  That  has  not  been  acted  upon,  has  it  ? — I  am 
not  aware.  It  is  a  recommendation  that  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with,  but  it  was  drawn  out  as  a 
suggestion  to  the  admiral. 

5044.  Exactly,  but  probably  as  mayor  and  borough 
26937. 


magistrate  you  would  know  ? — Since  that  report  I  am  TENTH  DAY. 

not  aware   it  has   been  actually  proved  that  that   

suggestion  has  been  carried  out. 

5045.  Would  not  it  be  enough  if  these  notices  were  ^<^^"'^^- 
left  at  the  brothels  and  places  where  the  prostitutes    4  ^^^^  jgyj 
live  ?    You  propose  that  one  notice  should  be  given  to  '  * 
each  prostitute  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  goes  so 

far  as  that.  I  think  it  refers  more  to  the  printed 
notice  being  served  on  the  women  who  are  to  be 
subject  to  the  operation  of  the  Act  as  well  as  I 
remember  it.  I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  extent  of 
that  suggestion  at  the  moment,  but  I  think  that 
was  it. 

5046.  (Bev.  Dr.  Hannah.)  You  expressed  a  very 
strong  opinion,  I  think,  on  the  advantages  connected 
Avith  the  Acts,  did  you  not? — Yes. 

5047.  What  have  you  to  say  about  any  possible 
disadvantages  connected  with  them  ;  are  you  aware  of 
any  such  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

5048.  You  have  stated  there  were  great  advantages 
connected  with  the  Act,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
been  told  of  disadvantages  connected  with  the  Act  on 
which  we  wish  to  have  your  opinion.  Of  those,  the 
first  I  will  mention  is,  that  by  diminishing  this  disease, 
districts  have  been  made  safer  for  persons  to  flock  to, 
for  the  purpose  of  committing  sin  there.  I  want  your 
opinion  on  that  point  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  a  par- 
ticular district  is  resorted  to  for  that  purpose. 

5049.  You  think  not? — Certainly  not  resorted  to 
for  that  purpose. 

5050.  I  mean  by  people  from  outside  ? — Oh,  certainly 
not.  I  never  heard  anything  to  justify  an  idea  of  the 
kind. 

5051.  I  will  put  it  in  the  plainest  form.  It  has 
been  stated  to  us  that  commercial  travellers  would 
rather  stop  in  one  of  those  districts  which  are  called 
protected  districts,  for  a  Sunday,  let  us  say,  than  any 
other  district,  on  account  of  the  immunity  from  this 
disease  ? — My  acquaintance  with  that  class  of  men,  I 
must  say,  is  limited,  but  I  never  heard  it  put  in  that 
way  before.  I  can  say  this,  that  I  have  never  known 
anything  occurring  at  Plymouth  to  justify  the  idea 
that  any  practice  of  the  kind  is  resorted  to  there. 

5052.  I  will  put  it  then  both  as  a  question  of  your 
opinion  and  of  your  knowledge ;  of  your  knowledge 
you  say  that  you  have  none  bearing  on  that  point  ? 
—Yes. 

5053.  And  your  opinion  is  against  it  ? — I  do  not 
think  our  neighbourhood  receives  any  visitors  at  all 
in  consequence  of  that  privilege  if  it  be  so  called  in 
your  sense  of  the  word,  that  Plymouth  is  a  protected 
district.  I  do  not  believe  its  operation  is  in  that  way 
at  all. 

5054.  A  second  disadvantage  of  the  same  kind 
which  has  been  also  brought  before  us  is,  that  from 
the  status  of  the  women  having  been  to  a  certain  extent 
improved  by  this  treatment,  their  evil  courses  might 
be  made  more  attractive  to  others.  Have  you  any 
opinion  or  knowledge  on  that  point  ? — No. 

5055.  {Canon  Gregory.)  Do  you  find  they  are  very 
much  better  dressed  than  they  used  to  be  ? — They  are  ; 
my  report  would  apply  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  women, 
they  certainly  are  much  more  orderly  and  decent  in  the 
town,  and  better  dressed. 

5056.  And  better  off  than  they  seemed  before  ? — 
Well,  not  so  much  better  off.  It  is  this,  that  of  late 
years  they  seem  to  have  had  a  better  appearance  in 
the  street  ;  it  used  to  be  their  practice  to  move  about 
all  parts  of  the  town,  going  into  our  best  streets  some- 
times without  a  bonnet  on  and  with  their  hair  plastered 
down  in  that  nasty  offensive  manner  which  many  of 
them  have,  and  with  a  little  shawl,  or  without  any- 
thing on  their  shoulders.  The  women  are  certainly 
now  more  orderly  and  decent  in  their  behaviour  in  the 
streets, 

5057.  You  say  you  see  nothing  in  the  effect  of  the 
Acts  which  would  make  prostitution  a  more  attractive 
profession  ? — Certainly  not. 

5058.  With  regard  to  its  influence  on  the  women, 
have  you  any  opinion  ?  Do  you  think  it  has  made  the 
town  more  w  less  immoral  ?— I  am  afraid  the  opera- 
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TENTH  DAY.  tion  is  hardly  in  that  direction.  I  should  be  veiy  glad 
if  I  could  say  yes  to  that,  but  I  do  not  know  enough 
to  justify  my  saying  yes. 

5059.  (Mr.  Hylands.)  You  having  been  mayor  at 
Plymouth,  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
proceedings  on  the  Watch  Committee  of  the  borough  ? 
—Yes. 

5060.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  chief  constable 
of  Plymouth  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making  returns 
to  the  Secretary  oi  State  of  the  number  of  prostitutes 
and  brothels  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  done  that. 
1  have  only  been  member  of  the  Watch  Committee 
during  my  period  of  office. 

5061.  I  ask  you  iu  reference  to  the  statement  which 
has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  prostitutes  in  Devouport  and  Plymouth.  The 
statement  amounts  to  this,  that  the  prostitutes  have 
been  reduced  from  2.000  to  between  500  and  600. 
Should  you  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  there  was  so 
great  a  reduction  iu  the  number  of  women  on  the 
town  ? — No,  I  should  hardly  have  thought  to  that 
extent. 

5062.  The  evidence  we  had  before  us  from  the  in- 
telligent officer  in  the  metropolitan  police  was  that  in 
1863  he  went  through  Plymouth  and  Devonport  and 
Stonehouse,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
prostitutes,  that  he  inquired  at  the  different  brothels 
and  took  down  the  names,  and  did  the  whole  of  that 
in  a  fortnight.  Now,  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
locality  should  you  be  inclined  to  think  it  would  pos- 
sibly lead  to  great  inaccuracies  iu  the  actual  numbers  ? 
— I  think  he  could  have  done  it,  because  they  live  very 
much  together  ;  they  live  together  in  very  limited 
localities.  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  make  up  his  return. 

5063.  It  was  not  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of 
his  going  through  Devonport,  Plymouth,  and  Stone- 
house  in  this  very  short  time,  but  with  reference  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  returns  ;  and  I  wish  to  ask  you  from 
your  knowledge  of  the  place  whether  the  rapidity  which 
a  single  individual  would  have  to  use  to  get  returns  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  Devonport, 
Plymouth,  and  Stonehouse,  might  not  tend,  at  all 
events,  to  the  probable  inaccuracy  of  the  returns  at 
that  time  ? — A  stranger  certainly  could  not  have  done 
it  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  a  metropolitan  officer  with 
his  previous  acquaintance  with  the  towns  may  not  have 
done  it. 

5064.  He  .said  he  was  not  acquainted  with  Plymouth 
previously,  but  he  was  acquainted  with  Devonport. 
However,  you  think  there  may  be  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion, but  not  so  considerable  as  that  which  I  have  men- 
tioned ? — ■!  should  not  have  been  disposed  to  believe 
that  at  first. 

5065.  I  understand  that  your  opinion  iu  favour  of 
the  Act  arises  from  the  fact  that  you  think  that  the 
operation  of  the  Act  is  to  secure  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  prostitutes,  and  that  it  has  made  their  conduct 
more  decent,  and  also  improved  the  police  regulations 
in  regard  to  brothels  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

5066.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  all  those  respects 
police  regulations  would  be  likely  to  operate  ? — They 
should  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  the  local  police  regu- 
lations would  not  enable  the  local  police  to  do  veiy 
much  that  the  metropolitan  police  are  enabled  to  do. 

5067.  Are  you  aware  that  the  powers  of  the  metro- 
ix)litan  police  are  simply  to  bring  women  under  medical 
treatment  ? — Yes. 

5068.  That,  in  fact,  they  have  no  powers  as  regards 
the  ordinary  police  offences  ? — Undoubtedly. 

5069.  You  are  aware  of  that  ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

5070.  With  regard  to  prostitution,  do  you  think  that 
is  better  in  Plymouth  than  formerly  ? — Yes,  very  much 
better.    I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  on  that. 

5071.  Ai'e  you  able  to  say  that  the  prosecutions  of 
prostitutes,  either  on  summary  proceedings  or  for  in- 
dictable offences,  have  been  less  frequent  since  1864  ? 
—Yes,  they  have  been. 

5072.  I  have  here  a  return,  made  under  the  Judicial 
Statistics  Act,  from  Plymouth,  and  the  number  of 
prostitutes  proceeded  against  in  1864  summarily  is 


given  at  127,  while  the  indictable  offences  are  5, 
total  132.  In  1870  the  number  summarily  dealt  with 
was  115,  and  indictable  offences  6,  making  121,  the 
number  having  been  in  1868  as  low  as  116.  Does 
that  show  the  amount  of  iiregularities  has  remained 
very  much  the  same  from  1864  to  1870? — I  do  not 
know  that,  because  there  might  be  such  a  wide  dif- 
ference in  the  character  of  a  charge  brought  against 
a  woman.  You  may  get  a  number  of  offences,  but 
one's  general  impression  is  not  as  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  charge,  the  character  of  the  charge ;  but  I  believe 
in  numbers  there  is  a  diminution ;  I  certainly  had  that 
belief.    Is  there  any  analysis  of  them  in  1 866  ? 

5073.  It  is  simply  of  cases  summarily  dealt 
with,  and  of  those  committed  for  trial,  and  you  are 
quite  aware  that  the  cases  you  deal  with  summai'ily 
are  cases  of  begging  and  vagrancy,  and  acts  of  dis- 
orderly prostitutes,  and  that  when  committed  they 
were  for  more  serious  offences.  Now  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1864  the  number 
summarily  dealt  with  was  127,  while  there  were  5 
indicted,  making  132.  I  will  omit  taking  1865,  when 
there  was  an  increase ;  but  in  1 866  the  number 
was  98,  and  no  prostitutes  indicted,  so  that  the  reduc- 
tion was  considerable  in  1866.  Then  it  increases  in 
1867,  and  again  in  1869,  when  there  were  131  sum- 
marily dealt  with,  and  5  indicted  ;  and  then  again  it 
fiills  in  1870  to  115  summarily  dealt  with,  and  6  in- 
dicted, making  121 ;  showing  that  the  total  varies  from 
132  down  to  98,  and  then  up  to  131,  and  down  again 
to  121,  I  think  fi'om  these  returns  you  will  be  in- 
clined to  say  that  the  amount  of  crime  of  this  character 
has  been  tolerably  stationary  ? — It  would  appear  so 
from  that  return  ;  but  having  just  gone  through  a  year 
of  office,  where  I  am  happy  to  find  from  your  own 
papers  there  is  considerable  diminution,  my  belief  may 
have  been  somewhat  formed  from  what  I  have  seen 
during  the  last  year. 

5074.  Would  you  not  come  to  this  conclusion, 
that  ifitwasthe  fact  that  in  1864  there  were  1,750 
prostitutes,  and  in  1870  there  were  only  about  600 
prostitutes,  it  would  be  rather  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  the  1,700  prostitutes  in  1864  represented 
132  cases  before  the  magistrates,  while  the  smaller 
number  of  prostitutes  only  represented  the  number  of 
cases  at  121? — It  seems  a  large  discrepancy;  but 
it  may  be  in  one  year  when  you  have  the  largest 
number  of  prostitutes  the  absence  of  ships  of  war 
from  the  place  might  account  for  a  diminution  of 
crime,  although  the  number  might  be  very  great. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  number  has  been  brought 
to  a  minimum,  there  may  have  been  a  number  of  ships 
of  war  and  sailors,  and  that  may  have  led  to  many 
crimes,  so  that  there  are  collateral  circumstances  to  be 
thought  of,  and  you  must  not  judge  only  of  the 
numbers. 

5075.  Precisely  ;  but  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  summary  I  have  given  you  is  for  a 
seiies  of  years,  I  do  not  take  any  special  year,  and  that 
the  crime  of  this  character  has  remained  almost 
stationary.  Do  not  you  think  that  confirms  very 
much  yom"  judgment  that  the  dimininution  in  the 
number  of  prostitutes  is  very  much  less  than  has  been 
alledged.  I  gather  that  from  your  opinion,  does  not 
this  confirm  it  ?  That  it  comes  to  this,  that  either  the 
number  of  prostitutes  cannot  have  been  diminished  to 
the  extent  alleged,  or  that  in  fact  no  material  effect  has 
been  produced  by  the  prostitutes  being  diminished  in 
number  as  the  smaller  number  must  have  been  guilty 
of  a  greater  nmnber  of  offences  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
inevitable  conclusion. 

5076.  With  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  metro- 
politan police,  you  have  said  you  think  there  is  an 
advantage.  Can  you  tell  me  why  you  think  there  is  an 
advantage  in  the  metropolitan  police  as  such,  apart  from 
the  character  of  the  officers?  Supposing  you  had  got  a 
local  police  of  picked  character,  equal  to  the  metro- 
politan police  in  every  respect,  would  there  be  any 
advantage  in  employing  the  metropolitan  police  ? — The 
local  police  are  mixed  up  with  the  poor  families  of  the 
town,  they  are  drawn  from  the  population ;  and  I  must 
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say  I  think  are  more  likely  to  be  brought' under  domestic 
influences  of  many  kinds,  which  would  not  make  them 
so  efficient  as  metropolitan  police,  who  are  strangers. 

5077.  But  supposing  the  metropolitan  police  abused 
their  authority.  They  are  not  under  your  control  as  a 
magistrate  in  any  way  ? — I  suppose  the  preliminary 
work  of  this  Act  is,  so  far  as  their  duties  as  regards 
the  women  are  concerned. 

5078.  For  instance,  if  a  local  policeman  acted  in  an 
improper  manner,  you  as  a  magistrate  could  discharge 
him  ? — Yes. 

5079.  You  could  not  do  anything  of  the  kind  with 
respect  to  the  metropolitan  police  ? — I  apprehend  not. 

5080.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  metropolitan  police 
have  no  authority  to  deal  with  the  offences  to  which  you 
have  alluded,  namely,  solicitation  and  disorderly  con- 
duct of  women  ? — They  have  not  in  our  towns  ;  I  take 
it  they  would  not  have  the  power  in  our  towns. 

5081.  That  therefore  is  the  duty  of  the  local  police  ? 
— That  is  the  duty  of  our  local  police. 

5082.  Then  perhaps  you  will  to  a  slight  extent 
modify  Avhat  you  said  before  as  to  the  operation  of 
these  Acts  in  preventing  irregularities.  I  suppose 
the  metropolitan  jjolice  not  having  power  to  inter- 
fere with  disorderly  women  or  brothels,  the  Act 
can  in  no  sense  be  said  to  have  secured  greater  regu- 
lation of  women  and  brothels  arising  from  police 
action  ? — As  far  as  we  can  we  encourage  our  own 
police  to  work  with  the  metropolitan,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  be  done.  I  find  sometimes  there  is  a 
jealousy  existing  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  men,  but 
in  a  general  way  our  superintendents  and  detectives 
are  ready  to  render  all  aid  in  their  power  to  the  metro- 
politan police  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

5083.  But  supposing  the  metropolitan  police  were 
to  see  a  woman  in  the  streets  interfering  with  passen- 
gers, which  is  an  offence  in  law,  could  they  do  anything 
to  stop  her  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

5084.  Could  they  do  anything  more  to  the  woman  if 
they  did  not  know  her  than  to  ask  if  she  had  attended 
the  medical  examination  ? — That  they  might  do. 

5085.  If  they  did  not  know  her  they  might  do  it 
under  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

5086.  Then  supposing  a  metropolitan  policeman 
knew  of  any  brothels  or  beerhouses  whei'e  pi'ostitution 
is  carried  on,  he  has  no  power  to  take  any  action  ? 
— No ;  our  own  police  do  that,  and  are  doing  so  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  almost  every  week  there  is  a  con- 
viction of  that  kind  upon  the  evidence  supplied  by  our 
superintendents  of  police. 

5087.  But  as  regards  the  metropolitan  police,  they 
do  not  do  it  ? — I  suppose  they  would  only  do  it  in  the 
event  of  their  having  to  go  to  a  person  who  has  failed 
in  her  duty  under  the  Act  in  not  presenting  herself 
at  the  right  time,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

5088.  But  so  far  as  the  prostitutes  are  concerned, 
they  must  feel,  must  they  not,  in  relation  to  the  metro- 
politan police,  that  provided  they  submit  to  the  required 
examinations  the  metropolitan  police  will  not  interfere 
with  any  other  of  their  proceedings  ? — I  think  that 
must  be  pretty  well  recognized  in  the  town. 

5089.  You  are  aware  that  solicitation  in  the  streets 
is  illegal  by  common  law  under  the  Vagrant  Act? — 
Yes. 

5090.  And  I  have  no  doubt  as  a  magistrate  you 
have  acted  on  it  ? — ^Yes. 

5091.  And  where  there  has  been  a  woman  com- 
mitting irregularities  you  have  had  her  up  and  com- 
mitted her  for.  various  terms  of  imprisonment  ? — 
Yes. 

5092.  I  think  you  have  in  Plymouth  some  byelaws 
bearing  on  this  matter.  I  will,  if  you  please,  direct 
your  attention  to  them  ;  they  are  the  ninth  and  tenth 
byelaws.  The  first  byelaw  is,  "  If  any  common 
"  prostitute  or  nightwalker  shall  loiter  or  be  in  any 
"  street  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  solicitation 
"  to  the  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants  or  passengers, 
"  every  person  so  respectively  offending  shall,  for 
"  every  such  offence,  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  ex- 
*'  ceeding  ten  shillings  "  ? — Yes. 

5093.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say,  since  you 
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has  been  made  operative  ? — Very  frequently,  regu-   

larly. 

5094.  And  may  be  made  use  of  in  checking  to  a 
great  extent  and  repressing  these  disorders  in  the 
streets  ? — Yes. 

5095.  Apart  from  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  ? — 
Yes. 

5096.  You  can  imprison  these  people  for  nonpay- 
ment of  fines  ? — Yes. 

5097.  Then  the  lOth  byelaw  says,  "  If  any  person 
"  shall  permit  or  suffer  common  prostitutes  or  reputed 
"  thieves  to  assemble  at,  or  continue  in  any  house, 
"  shop,  room,  or  cellar  in  his  occupation,  whether  such 
"  house,  shop,  room,  or  cellar  shall  ostensibly  be  kept 
"  for  the  sale  of  refreshment  or  otherwise  ;  or  if  any 
"  person  shall  allow  or  encourage  prostitution  to  be 

carried  on  in  his  house  or  premises,  every  person  so 
"  respectively  offending  shall,  for  such  offence  forfeit 
"  and  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds  "  ? — Yes, 
that  is  made  operative  frequently. 

5098.  And  it  was  not  made  operative  formerly  ? — 
I  hardly  know  the  date,  but  I  believe  those  byelaws 
must  have  been  10  or  12  years  old. 

5099.  They  are  more  than  that,  but  they  have 
existed  without  being  brought  into  operation  ? — Yes, 
but  they  ai'c  in  operation. 

5100.  They  are  now  ? — Yes. 

5101.  With  respect  to  this  10th  byelaw  in  reference 
to  brothels,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  were  scarcely 
any  prosecutions  before  1866;  I  am  told  not  one? — 
No;  action  has  been  taken  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor, 
and  we  have  had  indictments  at  Exeter.  We  have 
been  obliged  in  one  or  two  cases  to  carry  important 
cases  to  Exeter  and  have  had  severe  punishment  in- 
flicted. 

5102.  But  with  regard  to  the  case  of  this  byelaw 
imposing  a  penalty  in  cases  of  brothels.  I  am  in- 
formed as  a  fact  that  before  1866,  there  was  not  a 
single  prosecution  under  this  byelaw  ? — I  am  hardly 
prepared  to  think  so. 

5103.  1  will  not  ask  you  that,  but  I  dare  say  you 
wUl  say  it  was  very  rare  to  have  a  prosecution  under 
this  byelaw  before  1866  ? — Well,  I  certainly  admit 
this,  it  is  more  frequent  now  than  formerly, 

5104.  Because  I  am  told  also  that  since  1866  there 
have  been  70  such  prosecutions  ? — Yes. 

5105.  And  that  those  are  for  harbouring  prosti- 
tutes ? — Yes. 

5106.  So  that  would  show  you  are  quite  right  in 
supposing  your  local  police  authorities  are  taking  very 
decided  steps  in  Plymouth  with  a  view  to  repressing 
these  evils  ? — Yes,  it  is  so. 

5107.  And  those  steps  are  taken  entirely  apart  from 
these  Acts  ? — Undoubtedly. 

5108.  Now  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  since  1863 
there  had  been  any  prosecution  under,  the  Beerhouses 
Act  for  harbouring  prostitutes  ? — Many ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  those  licenses  to  beerhouses  since  the 
Inland  Revenue  Department  became  deprived  of  the 
power  of  issuing  the  license,  and  it  came  under  the 
magisterial  jurisdiction,  had  been  withdrawn  in  con- 
sequence of  harbouring  prostitutes  during  the  last 
three  years.  That  diminution  I  spoke  of,  42  in  1869 
and  11  last  year,  was  caused  by  23rosecutions  for 
harbouring  prostitutes. 

5109.  I  am  quite  sure  you  as  a  local  magistrate  were 
quite  delighted  to  have  the  power  of  dealing  with  beer- 
houses ? — Yes,  exactly. 

5110.  You  found  you  could  deal  with  these  houses 
which  you  could  not  before  ? — Yes. 

5111.  And  you  took  advantage  of  that  as  a  borough 
magistrate  to  shut  those  houses  ? — Yes. 

5112.  Can  you  say  from  the  knowledge  you  as  a 
local  magistrate  have,  that  that  power  has  a  very 
deterrent  effect  on  beerhouses  and  licensed  houses  ? 
—Yes. 

5113.  There  is  very  much  more  difficulty  now  in 
committing  any  irregularity  than  there  was  before  ? — 
Certainly. 

5114.  May  I  ask  you,  if  the  local  magistrates  had  the 
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■   licenses  from  public-houses  and  beer-houses  whether  that 

j^'"'  k  would  have  a  very  deterrent  effect  in  preventing  irre- 
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4  Feb  1871  inquiring  ?— We  should  be  content  if  an  appeal  were 
_____  ■  j^^^je  before  our  recorder.  We  think  it  is  undesirable 
that  there  should  be  an  appeal  perhaps  at  all  where 
magistrates  are  unanimous  in  their  opinion.  Having 
local  knowledge  we  think  they  should  be  judges  of  the 
matter  ;  but  we  think  it  very  hard  to  have  to  defend 
ourselves  in  Exeter  when  it  is  sought  to  quash  a 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates. 

5115.  Then  practically  the  effect  of  this  Beer-house 
Act  has  been  that  it  has  been  known  by  the  beer- 
house keepers  that  any  appeal  against  the  decision  of 
the  local  magistrates  would  probably  fail,  and  there- 
fore the  control  of  the  local  magistrates  has  been  very 
great  over  beer-houses  ? — Yes. 

5116.  But  you  are  aware  that  it  has  not  been  so 
great  with  regard  to  public-houses? — No;  the  con- 
viction has  been,  when  appealed  against,  in  one  or  two 
cases  overruled  at  Exeter,  and  certainly  that  system 
has  had  a  very  mischievous  effect. 

5117.  And  you  think  if  you  had  greater  power  in 
that  respect  you  could  more  completely  check  great 
irregularities  ? — Undoubtedly. 

5118.  And  are  you,  by  means  of  these  byelawi? 
with  reference  to  brothels,  doing  a  great  deal  ? — Yes. 

5119.  And  that  you  would  continue  to  do  apart 
from  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  ? — Entirely  apart. 

5120.  We  have  heard  something  about  Castle  ,Street; 
it  was  formerly  a  dreadfvd  place,  and  it  used  to  have 
a  number  of  beer-houses  and  brothels  in  it  ? — And 
public-houses  too. 

5121.  You  recollect  that,  I  dare  say?  —  A  most 
notorious  place  at  one  time. 

5122.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  this  new  licensing  Act 
has  enabled  you  to  withdraw  the  licenses  from  beer- 
houses in  that  street  ? — 1  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I 
think  it  has  been  brought  down  to  something  _  like 
three  or  four,  instead  of  30  or  something  of  that  kind. 

5123.  I  am  told  there  is  not  a  single  beer-house  in 
the  street ;  there  is  a  public-house,  a  licensed  vic- 
tualler's house  in  Castle  Street  left  ? — I  was  not  aware 
of  that,  but  it  is  brought  down  to  a  very  minimum 
now,  I  know  it  is.  I  believe  at  one  time  the  street 
consisted  of  beer-houses,  public-houses,  and  brothels. 

5124.  {Sir  J.  Trelmcni/.)  It  used  to  be  called  the 
"  Castle  rag  "  ? — Yes. 

5125.  {ifr.  Rtjlcmds.)  At  all  events,  it  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum  now  ? — Reduced  to  a  minimum, 

5126.  And  that  reduction  has  not  been  by  the 
operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  magistrates  acting  under  the  powers 
given  to  them  ? — Yes,  it  is  so. 

5127.  {Sir  JV.  James.)  You  were  making  a  few 
remarks  on  those  societies  which  are  so  active  in 
Plymouth  ;  can  you  tell  us  anything  about  them,  and 
what  is  the  motive  of  their  opposition  ? — No  ;  I  only 
know  of  the  existence  of  the  societies  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  the  evidence  that  agents  have  come 
into  collision  with  the  metropolitan  ofhcers ;  and  in  that 
particular  case  of  Marshall,  he  was  admitted  to  be  a 
paid  agent  of  the  association.  I  do  not  know  its  name, 
but  I  know  he  admitted  he  was  a  paid  agent  of  the 
association  ;  he  was  a  labouring  man. 

5128.  Do  the  clergy  as  a  body  belong  to  these 
societies  ? — No,  I  beheve  not ;  it  is  not  an  open  asso- 
ciation. I  do  not  know  anybody  connected  with  the 
town  as  subscribing  to  it,  or  doing  anything  of  the 
sort. 

5129.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  some 
ladies  belonged  to  it.  I  want  to  know  whether  there 
were  any  of  your  acquaintances,  so  that  we  might 
gather  a  notion  of  the  kind  of  opposition.? — No.  I 
know  there  are  two  ladies  who  interested  themselves 
in  a  prosecution  that  came  before  me,  the  wife  of  a 
very  respectable  man,  a  Quaker  in  the  town,  and  some 
other  lady  in  the  town,  Avhosc  name  I  have  forgotten 
at  this  moment,  but  I  remember  they  appeared  to  take 
great  interest  in  the  case  at  the  time,  and  watched  it 


through ;  but  in  no  other  way  can  I  identify  the  ladies 
of  Plymouth  as  joining  it. 

5130.  I  presume,  then,  it  is  of  an  ephemeral  kind, 
and  has  not  taken  root  ? — It  is  thoroughly  external  to 
the  town. 

5131.  Do  you  think  it  has  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  police  more  careful  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  because  I 
have  never  seen  anything  to  justify  any  complaints  of 
the  manner  in  Avhich  the  police  have  performed  their 
duty.  I  must  say,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
from  the  report,  they  have  always  behaved  in  a  very 
proper  and  becoming  manner. 

5132.  Do  you  think  there  is  no  constitutional  objec- 
tion to  the  raetrojjolitan  police  performing  these  duties  ? 
It  is  quite  a  new  thing,  I  think,  in  magisterial  prac- 
tice in  this  country  to  send  metropolitan  police  officers 
down  for  any  specific  purpose  to  reside  in  provincial 
towns  ? — I  can  only  account  for  it  in  this  way  ;  that 
prior  to  these  Acts  being  introduced  the  metropolitan 
police  were  in  service  in  Devonport  in  connexion 
with  the  dockyard,  and  they  were  not  sent  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  clauses  of  the 
Acts.  They  were  there  on  the  spot  having  other 
duties ;  it  was  simply  an  extension,  I  think,  of  the 
metropolitan  police  service.  If  they  had  been  sent 
down  specially  to  carry  out  these  Acts  it  might  have 
been  a  question,  but  I  think  it  was  mere  utilizing  the 
services  of  certain  men  who  were  actually  on  the  spot 
at  the  time  these  Acts  came  into  operation. 

5133.  That  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  all  pro- 
tected stations  ? — I  am  not  sure,  but  it  is  very  likely 
to  be  at  most  of  them,  because  at  Portsmouth  and 
Chatham  and  such  places,  the  metropolitan  police 
would  be  discharging  their  duty  as  they  were  at 
Devonport. 

5134.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  spreading  the  work  of  the 
metropolitan  police  over  the  country,  which  is  a  new 
feature  in  this  country,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  find  them 
interfering  in  any  degree  with  what  I  should  call  the 
civil  duties  of  life. 

5135.  We  had  a  gentleman  before  us,  Dr.  Row,  who 
gave  evidence  with  regard  to  these  night  charges.  I 
find  that  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  1865  was  2,020, 
and  that  it  is  diminished  in  the  year  1870  to  620,  and 
yet  I  find  that  the  number  of  brawling  cases  has  in- 
creased. I  gather  fiom  that  the  presumption  that  there 
is  a  mistake  as  to  tiie  numbers,  or  if  that  presumption 
is  wrong,  the  number  who  are  still  on  the  town  are  at 
least  quite  as  capable  of  brawls  as  they  were  formerly. 
It  is  on  the  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Rylands  ;  you  will 
agTee  to  that  statement  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  it  in  that 
way  of  Plymouth.  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  as 
regards  Plymouth. 

5136.  But  yoii  admitted,  I  think,  with  regard  to 
Devonport  there  had  been  no  diminution  ? — But  I  can- 
not speak  of  Devonport. 

5137.  But  with  regard  to  Plymouth  ? — There  has 
not  been  any  great  diminution  in  crime  ;  it  was  with 
reference  to  the  night  charges.  I  cannot  very  well 
connect  the  two  things,  because  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  express  a  strong  opinion  on  that  without  inveS' 
tigating  the  charges  themselves,  because  there  are  so 
many  things  which  bring  women  under  police  sur- 
veillance that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  extent  of 
crime  is. 

5138.  Still  the  fact  remains  the  same  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  charges;  with  the  greatly  diminished  number  of 
jjrostitutes,  the  night  charges  remam  the  same  ? — I  can 
quite  understand  that  to  be  possible  in  Plymouth. 

5139.  Dr.  Row  also  said,  that  as  regards  the  streets 
of  Devonport  at  present  there  is  no  diminution  of  soli- 
citation in  the  streets.  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit 
"  that  there  is  any  considerable  diminution  of  solicita- 
"  tion.  The  improved  aspect  and  conduct  of  the 
"  women  is  as  provocative  as  it  has  been,  but  the 
"  effect  on  the  men  will  be  that  they  can  commit  this 
"  crime  with  gi'eater  immunity  from  the  risks  which 
"  they  were  previously  subjected  to."  You  do  not 
agree  with  that  opinion  ? — 1  do  not  think  that  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  governed  very  much  by  what  Dr.  Row 
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has  called  the  attractive  part  of  it.  I  do  not  think 
they  go  very  much  into  that  investigation. 

5140.  Would  that  effect  be  produced  on  civiHans  ? — 
On  educated  civilians  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  may  be  the  effect.  It  may  be,  but  you  must  deal 
with  Devonport  as  a  very  exceptional  place.  There 
are  a  great  many  soldiers  and  sailors  prowling  about 
there,  and  I  do  not  think  they  entertain  thoughts  of 
the  kind  which  Dr.  Row  has  referred  to. 

5141.  Do  you  agree  with  or  differ  from  Dr.  Row? 
— I  disagree  with  him  as  to  putting  it  in  that  way,  that 
because  they  happen  to  be  a  little  more  decent  in  their 
conduct  it  is  necessarily  an  incentive.  I  do  not  believe 
myself  in  the  way  he  puts  it. 

5142.  Dr.  Row  says,  "  I  think  there  may  have  been 
"  some  moral  benefits  ;  the  extreme  depths  of  degra- 
"  dation  of  these  women  they  have  been  rescued  from. 
"  The  fear  is  in  the  ultimate  working  a  different  result 
"  from  that  which  we  now  see  might  issue."  Do  you 
think  that  is  possible  that  a  different  result  might  issue 
in  the  course  of  time  ? — If  the  Acts  are  allowed  to  be 
in  operation  ? 

5143.  Yes  ? — My  belief  is  that  there  would  be  pro- 
gressive improvement. 

5144.  Until  these  prostitutes  had  attained  a  mini- 
mum ? — Until  they  had  attained  a  minimum. 

5145.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a  minimum  ? — 
There  must  be  a  minimum,  according  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  regulations  were  carried  out. 

5146.  Would  you  think  this  a  fair  representation  of 
the  case,  that  the  Acts  have  limited  the  number  of 
prostitutes  to  a  per-centage  ? — No,  that  they  have 
diminished  them. 

5147.  Do  you  consider  that  to  be  the  case  ? — My 
belief  is  that  the  number  is  very  much  diminished, 
speaking  of  Plymouth.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  night  charges  of  Devonport,  nor  so  much  of  the 
police  of  Devonport,  but  I  know  this,  that  of  course 
there  would  be  naturally  more  sailors  about  Devonport 
than  Plymouth,  because  their  duties  are  more  connected 
with  Devonport  than  Plymouth. 

5148.  You  think  that  the  number  has  been  limited  ? 
— I  think  that  the  niunber  has  been  diminished. 

5149.  And  that  their  condition  has  greatly  im- 
proved ? — From  external  reasons,  the  appearance  of 
the  women,  I  think  their  condition  has  improved. 

5150.  The  number  being  limited  and  the  condition 
improved,  they  would  naturally  be  more  in  request  ? — 
Well,  I  found  a  difference.  I  am  not  going  to  draw 
that  inference  as  the  legitimate  one  from  it. 

5151.  It  would  be  so  in  any  other  article  of  com- 
merce, if  you  diminish  its  quantity  you  improve  its 
quality  ? — If  speaking  of  Bath  or  Cheltenham,  or 
places  of  that  kind,  I  believe  it  would  be  the  inevitable 
conclusion,  but  I  am  not  sure  it  is  so  in  Devonport. 

5152.  Then  you  think  the  operation  of  this  Conta- 
gious Diseases  Act  applied  to  Bath  and  Cheltenham 
would  be  correctly  stated  by  me,  that  it  would  limit 
the  number  of  women,  improve  their  condition,  and 
cause  them  to  be  in  greater  request  ? — What  I  mean 
is  this.  I  think  that  men  there  would  find  stronger 
motives  at  times — it  might  be  so,  to  resort  to  the 
society  of  women  of  that  particular  class. 

5153.  You  think  that  that  might  be  the  operation  of 
it  in  large  places  ? — In  large  places. 

5154.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  Do  you  not  think  that 
previously  to  these  Acts  being  put  in  force  that  there 
were  assembled  in  Plymouth  a  vast  quantity  of  low 
women,  who  himg  about  more  like  vagrants  and  vaga- 
bonds than  regular  prostitutes  ? — Before  the  operation 
of  these  Acts  undoubtedly. 

5155.  And  do  you  not  think  it  probable  this  improve- 
ment going  on  would  get  rid  very  rapidly,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  of  women  who  hung  about  on  the 
chance  of  being  employed  ? — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  it 
did  remove  a  great  many,  but  I  must  say  that  I  think 
the  operation  of  the  Acts  has  been  to  check  a  great 
number  of  women  from  going  on  the  town  at  all.  We 
are  unfortunately  situated  in  this  way,  we  are  close  to 
Cornwall,  and  when  a  poor  woman  is  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "Do  you  belong  to  the  town  ?"  she  says  "No," 


"  Where  did  you  come  from  ?"  and  then  we  find,  I  am  TENTH  DAY. 
sorry  to  say,  almost  four  out  of  five  of  the  young  ~ 
women  who  come  before  us  are  girls  from  Cornwall.  Luscnmbe 

5156.  Mining  girls? — Mining  girls  who  have  knocked  '   

about  for  a  certain  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the    4  Eeb.  1871. 

mines,  and  think  there  must  be  more  freedom  in  a   — 

large  town,  and  they  find  their  way  to  Plymouth  ;  but 

many  of  them  are  met  with  by  the  metropolitan  police, 
I  verily  believe  this,  and  before  they  are  actvially  com- 
mitted to  a  life  of  prostitution  in  the  town  many  of 
them  find  their  way  back  to  their  homes  under  the 
influence  of  the  metropolitan  police. 

5157.  Granted  that  such  an  amount  of  good  is  done, 
and  that  the  number  of  prostitutes  is  reduced,  what 
guarantee  have  we,  that  if  this  pi'essure  continued  the 
reduction  might  not  go  on  indefinitely,  and  that  those 
women  might  be  driven,  as  has  been  the  case  in  my 
time  in  London,  to  hide  themselves  among  the  dubious 
districts  of  the  suburbs,  and  so  on,  where  they  are  not 
easily  traced ;  because  Ave  must  assume  that  the  police 
think  they  know  all  about  clandestine  prostitution.  I 
do  not  myself  think  they  do,  and  it  is  very  difl[icult  to 
find  out  ? — Yes. 

5158.  Do  you  not  think  that  their  powers  must  be 
exercised  with  judgment,  lest  the  women  be  driven 
away  too  much,  that  such  a  population  as  this  can 
scarcely  go  on  without  a  certain  number  of  these 
women.  Seeing  that  ours  is  a  celibate  army,  we  must 
shut  our  eyes  to  a  certain  extent  to  what  of  course  no 
one  approves  of ;  I  mean  that  we  cannot  drive  all  the 
women  away  ? — It  is  one  of  those  questions  Avhich 
involves  the  moral  consideration  of  it,  perhaps,  to  a 
great  extent,  but  I  do  not  think  in  a  town  like 
Plymouth  or  Devonport  it  would  be  a  safe  thing  to 
banish  these  women  from  the  neighbourhood.  The 
pressure  put  upon  them  might  be  carried  to  a  point 
beyond  which  it  is  desirable. 

5159.  (i)/r.  Hastings.)  Something  was  said  with 
regard  to  the  metropolitan  police  not  being  under 
your  jurisdiction  ;  1  presume  if  any  charge  is  made 
against  the  metropolitan  police  under  these  Acts,  that 
charge  Avould  come  before  and  be  tried  by  a  magistrate 
of  Plymouth  ? — That  would  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  charge. 

5 1 60.  Misconduct  ? — Then  there  must  be  a  pro- 
secutor, and  we  have  no  public  prosecutor.  There 
might  be  an  offence  committed  by  the  metropolitan 
police. 

5161.  I  did  not  say  an  offence,  but  a  charge? — 
There  might  be  a  charge,  but  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
to  be  brought  before  us  in  carrying  out  Acts  of  this 
kind. 

5162.  But  you  have  had  charges? — We  have  had 
charges,  merely  springing  out  of  the  conduct  of  the 
women.  There  never  has  been  a  specific  charge  of 
misconduct  against  a  metropolitan  officer ;  it  has 
merely  cropped  up  in  the  evidence  attending  the  poor 
woman  herself. 

5163.  I  suppose  I  may  take  it,  that  as  mayor  of  the 
town  and  a  magistrate,  and  an  old  inhabitant  there, 
you  would  be  cognizant  of  any  charge  of  flagrant  mis- 
conduct against  the  metropolitan  police  ? — We  should 
hear  of  it. 

5164.  I  ask  that  question  because  I  have  received 
this  morning  from  your  neighbourhood  a  card  headed 
"  Other  cases  of  cruelty,  oppression,  and  immorality 
"  on  the  part  of  the  police  &c."  Now  I  wish  to 
ask  you  a  question,  to  your  knowledge  have  you  ever 
heard  any  case  of  cruelty,  oppression,  or  immorality  on 
the  part  of  the  special  police  there  ? — The  metropolitan 
police  you  mean  ? 

5165.  Yes. — I  think  I  admitted  there  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  charge  made  in  course  of  tht  inquiiy 
by  the  women  herself.  I  am  speaking  of  a  woman 
being  before  us  who  is  about  to  go  to  the  hospital,  and 
is  in  charge  of  the  metropolitan  police,  and  is  interfered 
with  by  the  agent  of  the  association  ;  she  says  when 
before  us  that  the  metropolitan  police  sought  to  take 
her  by  the  arm  in  a  rough  way  or  something  of  the 
kind,  so  as  to  compel  her  to  go  by  force.  That  charge 
has  been  made,  but  never  substantiated. 

Y  3 
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5166.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  of  cruelty,  oppres- 
sion, or  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  visiting  sur- 
geons ? — I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  I  have  never 
heai-d  anything  of  the  kind  ever  suggested  in  Ply- 
mouth, even  by  the  strongest  opponent  of  the  Act. 

5167.  Now  1  wiU  read  you  a  statement,  and  then 
ask  you  another  question.  This  pamphlet  was  sent  to 
me  by  the  Association  for  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act.  The  author  of  it  is  Dr.  Charles  Bell 
Taylor,  surgeon  to  the  Nottingham  Infirmary,  and  he 
says  in  it  this : — "  In  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette 
"  of  January  27th  it  is  mentioned  that  two  girls  in  re- 
"  spectable  employment  at  Plymouth  were  denounced 
"  by  two  naval  officers  and  ruined  in  consequence  ;  and 
"  a  gentleman  of  position  has  informed  me  that  the 
"  following  may  be  relied  upon : — Two  young  ladies 
"  (I  use  my  informant's  words),  the  principal  assistants 
"  in  a  first-class  establishment  at  Plymouth,  became 
"  acquainted  with  two  young  naval  officers  belonging 
"  to  one  of  the  men-of-war  lying  in  that  port ;  a  liason 
"  was  established  between  them,  and  (whether  from 
"  these  girls  or  others  is  not  plain)  the  young  gentle- 
"  men  contracted  a  slight  form  of  venereal  disease. 
"  The  ship  surgeon  when  asked  for  a  remedy  declared 
"  he  would  report  them  to  the  captain  unless  they 
"  revealed  the  source  of  infection,  whereupon  the 
"  young  gentlemen  denounced  their  sweethearts.  Two 
"  mouchards,  on  the  strength  of  this  assertion  (which 
"  for  aught  they  know  might  have  been  utterly  false) 
"  at  once  arrested  the  young  ladies,  took  them  to  the 
"  Lock  hospital,  and  compelled  them  to  submit  to 
"  examination.  They  were  confined  with  women  of 
"  the  lowest  description,  and  of  course  completely 
"  ruined."  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  you  ever  heard  of 
that  case  ? — I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

5168.  I  mentioned  the  case  before  here ;  it  having 
been  published  also  by  Professor  Newman,  I  wrote  to 
Professor  Newman,  and  received  a  letter  referring  me 
to  an  inhabitant  of  Plymouth,  and  I  wrote  to  that 
gentleman  and  received  an  answer  from  him  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  case  ;  I  also  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor 
for  the  name  of  the  gentleman  of  position,  and  he  says 
he  is  unable  to  give  it  to  me,  he  being  a  person  he  acci- 
dentally met  in  the  streets  of  Nottingham.  Now  I  ask 
you,  as  mayor  of  the  town,  and  as  a  magistrate,  whether 
there  is  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  facts  stated 
there  ? — I  do  not  believe  one  word  of  it. 

5169.  {Chairman.)  You  never  heard  of  the  case? — 
Never. 

5170.  (Sir  J.  Trelaivny.)  May  I  ask  you,  knowing 
Plymouth  well,  if  these  Acts  were  abolished,  and  if  it 
were  then  permitted  to  re-enact  them  in  the  form  of  a 
byelaw,  do  you  believe  the  intelligent  and  cultivated 
people  of  Plymouth,  generally,  would  be  inclined  to 
adopt  the  Acts  — I  shoidd  think  so.  You  mean  as- 
suming they  are  to  be  repealed,  and  we  can  provide 
byelawsfor  carrying  out  the  intention,  we  shall  certainly 
adopt  them. 

5171.  Supposing  it  to  be  permissive  ? — Undoubtedly. 
I  have  a  strong  opinion  in  reference  to  the  extension 
of  the  Act,  at  all  events  in  a  town  like  Plymouth,  and 
ports  like  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  and  other  places, 
men  ought  to  be  brought  more  within  the  operation 
of  the  Act  than  they  are  at  present.  I  mean  to  say 
in  this  way,  in  a  place  like  Plymouth,  wind-bound 
vessels  come  in  from  northern  ports  and  from  the  river 
and  so  on  ;  and  it  has  caused,  in  past  years,  very  much 
inconvenience  for  men  to  be  landed  from  those  wind- 
bound  vessels  ;  they  move  about  the  town  and  bring 
disease  with  them,  and  they  have  caused  the  extension 
of  the  disease  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  I  do  say  that 

Adjourned  to 


men  who  come  and  inflict  an  injury  of  that  kind  ought 
to  be  brought  within  the  just  punishment  of  the  law. 

5172.  Have  you  known  Exeter  very  long  ? — I  know 
somewhat  of  Exeter. 

5173.  Do  you  recollect  what  was  the  condition  of 
the  streets  in  Exeter  formerly  ? — Very  bad  indeed, 
notoriously  bad. 

5174.  Do  you  think  with  the  example  of  improve- 
ment in  a  place  like  Plymouth  brought  within  the  Act 
clearly  marked,  and  not  marked  very  clearly  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town  like  Exeter,  the  example  of  Plymouth 
might  make  the  other  town  more  moral  ? — I  am  not 
sure. 

5175.  I  mean  the  improved  appearance  of  the  women 
and  the  greater  security  to  young  men  ? — It  would  be 
reasonable  to  suppose  so  ;  but  then  there  must  be  also 
the  deterrent,  I  think,  of  an  enactment  very  much  like 
that  which  we  have  at  present.  I  think  you  work 
rather  more  on  abandoned  women  by  the  application  of 
a  statute  than  by  the  mere  force  of  example. 

5176.  And  your  opinion  seems  to  be  very  strong 
that  if  it  were  permissive  to  you  to  introduce  such 
Acts,  you  would  do  so  ? — Undoubtedly. 

5177.  Do  not  you  think  very  likely  the  Mayor  of 
Exeter  would  be  of  the  same  opinion,  regard  being  had 
to  the  state  of  Exeter  streets  formerly  ? — I  should 
think  so. 

5178.  (Adm.  Collinson.)  With  respect  to  the  mer- 
chant vessels,  you  say  if  they  could  be  examined  ;  I 
presume  you  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  you  have  no 
authority  to  go  on  board  foreign  vessels  ? — No ;  but 
there  is  already  a  permissive  power  that  a  shipowner 
or  the  master  of  a  vessel  can,  under  a  certain  power 
already  existing,  call  on  the  marine  officer  to  inspect 
the  men. 

5179.  But  that  could  not  be  done  as  regards  foreign 
vessels  ? — No,  not  a  foreign  vessel. 

5180.  You  would  i-equire  a  reciprocity  treaty? — 
Yes. 

5181.  Therefore,  so  far  as  your  suggestion  goes,  it 
is  simply  applied  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  this 
country  ? — To  the  mercantile  marine  of  this  country. 

5182.  {Sir  W.  James.')  If  one  of  the  policemen 
were  to  make  a  mistake  about  the  voluntary  submis- 
sion, or  misconduct  himself  in  any  way,  for  instance,  to 
induce  a  woman  to  sign  the  submission  without  giving 
her  information  on  the  subject,  would  the  local  magis- 
trates have  any  power  of  interfering  with  them  ? — I 
believe  not.  No  such  case  has  come  before  them.  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  would  be  any  power. 

5183.  I  only  ask  whether  you  know  the  state  of  the 
law  ? — I  believe  not. 

5184.  The  whole  operation  of  the  Acts  is  confined 
to  the  police  authorities  ? — I  believe  so. 

5185.  Have  surgeons  power  to  dismiss  a  policeman  ? 
— I  believe  not. 

5186.  They  would  be  entirely  under  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police  ? — The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  I  believe,  they  are  employed  under. 

5187.  I  think  the  Commissioner  would  punish  his 
own  officer  ? — Yes. 

5188.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  With  reference  to  Exeter,  I 
did  not  quite  gather  from  your  reply  to  Sir  John 
Trelawny's  question,  whether  there  had  been  a  very 
considerable  improvement  in  Exeter  during  the  last 
few  years  ? — I  am  not  so  able  to  speak  to  that,  but  1 
do  i-emember  as  a  young  man  that  Exeter  bore  a  very 
unenviable  notoriety  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
abandoned  women  in  the  streets. 

5189.  And  you  think  it  does  not  bear  the  same 
notoriety  now  ? — I  am  not  so  certain  about  that. 
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Sir  J.  S.  Trelawt,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  Walter  James,  Bart. 


Mr.  Hastings. 

P.  Rtlands,  Esq.,  M.P. 

A.  J.  Mundella,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

Mr.  Robert  Applegarth, 


The  Revei-end  Charles  Thomas  Wilkinson  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows ; 


5190.  {^Chairman.')  You  are  a  clerk  in  holy  orders  ? 
—Yes. 

5191.  Are  you  a  beneficed  clergyman? — Yes;  I 
am  vicar  of  St.  Andrew's,  Plymouth,  which  is  the 
mother  church  of  the  town. 

5192.  How  long  have  you  been  vicar  of  St. 
Andrew's? — Since  the  10th  of  June  1870. 

5193.  Did  you  know  Plymouth  before  that  time  ? — 
No,  I  did  not. 

5194.  Have  you  been  constantly  residing  at  Ply- 
mouth since  you  became  vicar  of  St.  Andrew's  ? — 
Yes  ;  this  is  my  first  absence  since  1  went  there. 

5195.  Where  were  you  before  you  went  to  Ply- 
mouth ? — I  was  six  years  in  the  town  of  Birmingham 
as  rector  of  St.  Thomas'. 

5196.  Is  St.  Andrew's,  Plymouth,  a  populous 
parish  ? — A  very  large  parish  indeed.  It  embraces 
the  best  streets  of  the  town. 

5197.  And  has  it  also  a  district  of  an  inferior 
description  ? — Yes  ;  a  very  poor  district  indeed. 

5198.  Have  you  in  the  course  of  your  pastoral  duties 
made  yourself  acquainted  with  the  poor  districts  of 
the  town  ? — Yes. 

5199.  Have  you  in  an  especial  manner  had  your 
attention  called  to  the  Acts  which  are  the  subject  of 
inquiry  by  this  Commission  ? — Not  so  much  in  the 
town  of  Plymouth.  I  had  my  attention  called  to  them 
in  the  town  of  Birmingham  before  I  went  to  Plymouth 
some  two  or  three  years  ago. 

5200.  Why  was  your  attention  called  to  them  in  the 
town  of  Birmingham? — Some  fi-iends  of  mine  who 
are  interested  in  the  extension  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  throvighout  the  country  generally, 
asked  mo  to  attend  a  meeting  in  the  first  instance,  and 
I  attended  several  meetings  afterwards  on  the  same 
subject. 

5201.  But  when  you  were  at  Birmingham  you  had 
no  practical  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the 
Acts  ? — No  practical  acquaintance  at  all.  My  interest 
was  excited  in  consequence  of  statements  which  were 
brought  before  me  with  respect  to  the  result  of  the 
Act  abroad,  chiefly  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  also  in 
our  garrison  towns  ;  and  a  movement  was  set  on  foot 
in  Birmingham  to  extend  these  Acts  to  the  country 
generally. 

5202.  Then  before  you  went  to  Plymouth  these 
Acts  had  been  the  subject  of  your  consideration  ? — 
Yes. 

5203.  When  you  came  into  residence  at  Plymouth 
you  were  doubtless  aware  that  these  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  were  in  operation  in  that  town  ? — Quite  so. 

5204.  Was  any  part  of  your  pastoral  duty  influenced 
by  the  considei'ation  that  these  Acts  were  in  operation 
in  Plymouth  ? — Not  particulai-ly.  I  was  asked  on 
leaving  Birmingham  by  friends  to  investigate  the 
working  of  the  Acts.  Several  who  were  opposed  to 
the  Act  in  its  present  state,  even  in  connexion  with 
garrison  towns,  wished  me  to  do  so,  because  they 
knew  that  I  had  taken  a  view  somewhat  in  favour  of 
the  Act,  and  I  said  I  would  go  to  Plymouth  with  an 


unbiassed  mind  and  see  by  the  results  of  observation 
there  what  was  the  state  of  things  as  regards  the 
operation  of  the  Acts. 

5205.  What  character  of  persons  were  those  who 
requested  you  to  investigate  the  operations  of  the  Acts? 
Were  they  ladies  ? — Ladies. 

5206.  Were  they  ladies  who  expressed  doubts  or 
strong  hostility  to  the  Acts  ? — They  were  ladies  who 
have  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  hostility  towards 
the  Acts. 

5207.  And  who  sought  to  convert  you  ? — Yes. 

5208.  What  was  the  disposition  of  your  mind  on 
this  subject  when  you  went  to  Plymouth  ? — Of  course  I 
could  not  get  rid  of  my  previous  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
Acts  all  at  once  ;  but  from  all  I  have  heard,  and  from 
all  I  have  seen  of  the  town  of  Plymouth  since  I  went 
there,  my  views  in  favour  of  the  Acts  have  been 
strengthened. 

5209.  Now,  on  arriving  at  Plymouth  with  this  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  Acts,  did  you  make  it  your 
business  to  commence  a  practical  investigation  as  to 
the  operation  of  the  Acts .'' — No,  I  did  not  at  once, 
because  my  parish  was  a  very  large  one,  and  my  duties 
connected  with  the  parish  very  pressing,  and  one  put 
oif  from  week  to  week  what  was,  so  to  speak,  outside 
one's  regular  ministerial  parochial  duties,  waiting  until, 
perhaps,  a  more  favourable  opportunity  might  arise, 
or  something  might  call  one's  attention  more  particu- 
larly to  it.  I  ought  to  say  that,  without  going  into 
the  matter  so  as  to  investigate  it,  I  invariably,  in  the 
discharge  of  my  ministerial  duties,  and  in  passing 
through  the  streets  both  by  day  and  by  night,  oliserved 
what  was  the  state  of  the  streets  as  regards  the  women 
who  ai'e  to  be  found  in  these  towns. 

5210.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  you 
observed  ? — I  observed  that  the  town  was  far  better 
than  I  had  expected ;  in  fact,  I  was  surprised,  in  a 
garrison  town,  to  see  so  few  women  about,  and  to 
find  them  so  quiet  in  their  demeanour  ;  and,  more- 
over, I  may  say,  as  I  have  been  out  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  up  to  12  o'clock  at  night,  I  have  never 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Plymouth  any  solicitation  ;  I 
have  never  been  solicited  myself;  whereas  I  have 
been  solicited  in  the  streets  of  Birmingham,  whilst 
walking  in  my  clerical  dress,  without  turning  to  the 
right  hand  or  left,  but  proceeding  straight  on,  as  a 
gentleman  would  do  in  the  streets.  I  noticed  a 
marked  contrast  in  the  demeanour  among  the  women 
iu  the  streets  of  Plymouth  to  what  had  been  the 
demeanour  of  the  women  in  the  streets  of  Birming- 
ham. 

5211.  You  are  irt  the  habit  of  walking  in  the  streets 
in  the  costume  which  designates  your  profession  ?  — 
Always  ;  this  is  my^dress. 

5212.  In  the  first  place,  you  observed  a  marked 
contrast  bet^veen  the  manners  of  these  women  iu 
Birmingham  and  their  manners  in  Plymouth? — 
Quite  so.  I  never  wear  a  black  necktie,  and  am  always 
dressed  as  I  am  now,  and  I  have  been  solicited  and 
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MINUTES  or  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


LEVENTH   laid  hold  of  by  these  women  in  the  streets  of  Bir- 
DAY.  mingham. 

  5213.  Have  you  seen  women  in  the  streets  of 

Ren.  C.  T.     Plymouth,  and  had  reason  to  sujipose  them  to  be 
Wilkinson,     prostitutes  ?  —  On  receiving  a  communication  from 
,         jgyj^    your  Secretary,  I  went  out  last  Wednesday  night 

,  '.  '    until   12  o'clock,    and   Avalked   up  and  down  the 

principal  streets,  and  I  saw  a  number  of  Avomen  there 
very  quietly  dressed,  walking  along  the  streets  with- 
out any  solicitation.  In  fact,  if  I  had  not  suspected 
what  they  were,  from  the  hour  of  the  night,  I  should 
liave  thought,  perhaps,  that  they  were  servant  maids 
walking  along  the  streets. 

j5214.  Then  you  experienced  no  annoyance  from 
them  ? — None  whatever, 

5215.  Did  you  observe  in  their  conduct  or  de- 
meanour symptoms  of  levity  or  disorder  ? — No  ;  I 
have  never  seen  that  but  once  in  the  streets  of 
Plymouth,  which  Avas  outside  one  of  the  chief  hotels 
there,  where  there  Avere  tAVO  young  men  standing 
on  the  steps,  and  I  saAV  some  levity,  and  heard  some 
loud  laughing  then,  but  never  on  any  other  occasion. 
I  am  told  that  such  things  do  exist,  particularly 
outside  the  theatre,  but  I  never  have  seen  it  because  it 
is  not  my  place  to  be  there. 
'■  5216.  Do  you  consider  it  part  of  your  duty  to  visit 

the  districts  in  Avhich  AVomen  of  this  description  re- 
side ? — They  are  visited  by  myself  and  the  curate  and 
scripture  reader  in  the  ordinary  course  of  our  parochial 
visitation,  but  we  have  not  laid  ourselves  specially  out 
for  that  visitation. 

5217.  HaA^e  you  ever  personally  spoken  to  any  of 
the  women  of  the  town  in  your  spiritual  capacity  ? 
— No  ;  my  scripture  reader  has,  and  my  bible  woman 
also.  My  scripture  reader  has  been  the  means  of 
reclaiming  one  of  these  Avomen  Avithin  the  last  three 
weeks,  and  we  placed  her  in  a  situation  in  the  town  of 
Torquay.    He  took  her  there  last  week. 

5218.  Then  does  your  scripture  reader  frequently 
come  in  contact  with  people  of  this  description  ? — 
Yes. 

5219.  Does  he  report  to  you  the  result  of  his  expe- 
rience in  these  mattei-s  ? — He  tells  me  he  has  been  to 
certain  houses,  and  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
women  there,  and  he  has  given  them  spiritual  advice, 
and  tried  to  persuade  them  to  leave  their  immoral 
course  of  life. 

5220.  Do  you  mean  brothels  ? — Brothels  and  houses 
where  they  reside.  Of  course  AA'hen  he  takes  a  street 
to  visit  it,  he  Avill  in  the  course  of  his  duty  come  on 
houses  where  they  reside,  and  also  on  brothels.  My 
bible  woman  also  visits  them,  and  speaks  to  them. 

5221.  Have  either  your  scripture  reader  or  bible 
woman  in  visiting  these  places  complained  of  insult  ? 
— Never. 

5222.  They  have  been  freely  admitted  ? — Freely 
admitted.  I  may  add  that  on  "Wednesday  night  I 
spoke  to  a  policeman  in  the  street,  and  he  told  me  he 
had  been  on  duty  in  the  town  of  Plymouth  eight  years 
ago,  and  then  had  left  the  force,  and  he  could  not 
have  believed,  if  he  had  not  seen  it,  that  there  could 
have  been  such  an  improvement  in  the  town,  such 
a  contrast  between  tlie  state  of  the  streets  in  Ply- 
mouth then  and  the  state  of  the  streets  in  Plymouth 
now. 

5223.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  Is  he  a  metropolitan 
policeman  ? — No,  one  of  the  ordinary  policemen.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  he  did  not  put  that  down  to  the 
operation  of  the  Act  alone  ;  he  Avas  alluding  to  the  state 
of  the  streets  as  regards  the  absence  of  drunken  people  as 
well  as  the  conduct  of  the  women,  and  he  thought  the 
contrast  arose  from  a  better  administration  of  the  law 
as  regards  public-houses,  from  a  more  regular  visita- 
tion of  the  brothels,  and  also  from  the  effect  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act.  This  is  simply  the  opinion 
of  the  man. 

5224.  {Chairman.)  Was  this  an  ordinary  policeman 
or  an  inspector  V — An  ordinary  policeman.  I  was 
doubtful  about  the  Avomen  in  the  street  as  to  whether 
they  Avere  Avomen  of  the  town,  they  were  so  quiet, 
^nd  that  was  the  reason  of  my  conversation.    I  asked 


the  policeman,  are  these  Avomen  of  the  street,  and  he 
said  "  Yes,  sir,"  and  so  I  went  on  to  converse  with 
him. 

5225.  Did  your  scripture  reader  or  bible  Avoman 
ever  report  to  you  any  observations  which  tliese 
Avomen  made  with  regard  to  these  Acts  ? — No. 

5226.  They  had  not  been  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation betAveen  the  bible  woman  and  these  prostitutes  ? 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  never  had  any  objection 
made  in  any  form  or  shape. 

5227.  But  did  your  scripture  reader  and  bible 
AVoman  report  to  you  that  these  women  had  com- 
plained to  them  with  legard  to  these  Acts  ? — No, 
never. 

5228.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  have  personally 
no  means  of  informing  us  as  to  the  effect  which  these 
Acts  have  had  on  the  women  of  the  town  ? — None 
whatever  except  my  observation  as  to  the  state  of 
the  town  now,  and  the  conduct  of  the  women  as  I  see 
it  in  the  sti'cets. 

5229.  You  have  read  these  Acts? — Tes. 

5230.  And  have  considered  them  as  you  have 
stated  ? — Yes. 

5231.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  whether  you,  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  consider  these  Acts  inconsistent 
Avith  religion  or  morality  ? — Certainly  not. 

5232.  {Canon  Gregory.)  You  said  that  before  you 
went  to  Plymouth  you  had  an  opinion  in  favour  of  these 
Acts.  Might  I  ask  whether  that  opinion  Avas  based  on 
moral  or  on  physical  grounds  ? — On  physical  grounds  in 
the  first  instance,  because  of  what  I  heard  as  regards 
the  dreadful  results  of  these  diseases.  Of  course  I 
could  not  exclude  the  consideration  of  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  question. 

5233.  Have  you  seen  anything  to  confirm  your 
belief  in  the  moral  benefit  of  these  Acts  from 
your  experience  at  Plymouth  ? — Not  from  my  own 
personal  experience ;  the  only  thing  Avhich  would 
confirm  my  opinion  with  respect  to  the  moral  vicAv  of 
the  question  would  be  the  results  which  I  have  heard 
have  followed  from  the  introduction  of  these  Acts  as 
regards  the  reclamation  of  the  women.  There  is 
another  view  of  the  question  too,  and  that  is  not 
simply  the  reclamation  of  the  women  but  the  pre- 
vention of  prostitution  by  the  action  of  these  Acts. 

5234.  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  one  Avho  could  give  us 
an  account  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  reclamation 
of  these  women  ? — Yes,  I  can  give  you  two  authorities, 
one  the  Rev.  James  Metcalfe,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church, 
Plymouth,  Avho  was  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital  for  some  time,  and  the  other  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Hawker,  incumbent  of  Charles  Chapel,  Ply- 
mouth, who  had  been  chaplain  of  that  hospital  for 
several  years  up  to  six  weeks  ago. 

5235.  From  your  personal  knowledge  you  cannot 
tell  the  Commission  anything  about  it  ? — Nothing. 

5236.  But  you  would  only  say  that  you  think  there 
is  a  great  advantage  in  the  large  number  of  Avomen 
being  withdrawn  from  soliciting  men  in  the  streets 
and  in  the  better  state  of  outward  decency  ? — 
Quite  so,  and  I  think  it  a  great  advantage  that  these 
AVomen  should  be  brought  when  taken  to  the  hospital 
imder  the  influence  of  the  minister  there. 

5237.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  The  observations  you  have 
made  in  Plymouth  of  the  state  of  the  streets  at  night 
have  no  doubt  been  affected  by  the  contrast  Avith  Bir- 
mingham to  which  you  allude  ? — Yes. 

5238.  But  I  think  I  gathered  from  what  you  said 
just  now  that  you  are  not  able  to  speak  at  all  as  to  the 
different  police  regulations  in  Plymouth,  as  compared 
Avith  those  in  Birmingham,  with  regard  to  their 
efficiency  in  carrying  out  the  laws  against  irregularities 
in  the  streets  ? — I,  of  course,  do  not  know  anything  of 
the  police  regulations  of  one  town  in  contrast  with  the 
police  regulations  of  another  town. 

5239.  We  were  told  by  the  ex-mayor  on  Saturday 
that  a  very  great  effect  had  been  produced  in  the  last 
few  years  in  Plymouth  by  the  suppression  of  disorderly 
public-houses,  the  regulation  of  bi'othels,  and  the  pun- 
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ishment  of  prostitutes  for  solicitation  in  the  streets  ? — 
Quite  so. 

5240.  I  dare  say  tliat  you  quite  agi-ee  that  all 
those  would  produce  the  effects  you  have  observed  ? 
— Quite  so. 

5241.  I  noticed  that  you  stated  that  the  women  not 
only  did  not  solicit  but  they  were  so  respectable  in 
their  conduct  and  dress,  that,  except  for  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  appeared,  you  would  have 
supposed  that  they  were  ordinary  servant  maids  ? — 
Quite  so ;  there  was  nothing  of  that  flashy,  flippant 
appearance  which  you  sometimes  see  in  women  of  the 
street. 

5242.  Did  you  notice  that  they  were  altogether 
more  cleanly  in  their  dress  than  the  low  class  of 
prostitutes  in  Birmingham  ?• — I  did  not  consider  the 
contrast  of  the  dress,  because  it  was  at  night.  I  think 
in  Birmingham  they  dressed  in  a  more  flashy,  showy 
manner. 

5243.  I  dare  say  you  would  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  noticing  the  contrast  in  the  dress  ;  but  we 
are  told  by  the  police  that  the  prostitutes  in  Plymouth 
are  now  much  better  otF  and  much  more  cleanly  in 
their  habits  and  much  better  dressed  than  formerly  ? 
— Certainly. 

5244.  Probably  that  would  quite  accord  with  your 
observation,  so  far  as  it  went  ? — Yes. 

5245.  Now,  with  regard  to  a  question  which  the 
Chairman  put  to  you,  I  will  ask  whether  you  imagine 
that  the  women  being  so  improved  in  their  habits 
of  cleanliness  and  dress  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
attractive  to  men  ? — I  do  not  think  that  that  would 
affect  the  matter  very  much,  because  the  women  I  saw 
in  the  streets  were  not  that  class  of  women  that  would 
influence  a  certain  class  in  society  by  their  dress  ;  they 
were  the  women  who  I  should  have  thought  would 
attract  soldiers  and  sailors.  I  did  not  see  any  of  those 
who  were  in  a  different  position  in  life.  I  have  noticed 
that,  and  I  have  not  seen  them  about. 

5246.  Do  you  think  that  the  belief  that  these 
women  are  less  exposed  to  disease  would  have  the 
effect  of  attracting  the  attention  of  men  ? — I  have 
thought  of  that  view  of  the  question,  of  course. 

5247.  And  that  there'is  this  danger,  that  when  you 
suppress  the  evil  in  the  public  form  by  the  introduction 
of  these  Acts  you  may  encourage  private  prostitution  ? 
— That  may  be  so  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  think  if 
you  take  the  aggregate  of  prostitution  in  towns  where 
the  Act  is  not  in  operation,  and  the  aggregate  of  pros- 
titution in  towns  where  it  is  in  operation,  though 
there  may  be  more  intercourse  in  private  there  will  be 
less  on  the  whole  ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  come  to 
that  conclusion,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  prostitution 
arises  from  solicitation.  As  a  rule,  I  think  there  are 
not  many  who  go  out  with  the  actual  intention  of 
transgressing,  but  it  arises  very  frequently,  I  should 
think,  from  solicitation  at  the  theatres,  and  coming 
out  of  public-houses  and  other  places.  Young  men  are 
laid  hold  of  in  that  way,  and  accordingly  as  you  diminish 
solicitation  and  lessen  the  number  of  women  in  the 
streets,  you  must,  I  believe  as  a  rule,  lessen  the  amount 
of  prostitution  and  immorality. 

5248.  You  would  of  course  be  aware  that  every- 
thing you  have  said  about  the  improved  character  of 
these  things,  in  relation  to  the  suppression  of  these 
temptations,  can  be  and  has  been  secured  to  a  great 
extent  in  Plymouth  by  the  operation  of  laws  other 
than  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  ? — Yes. 

5249.  Then  supposing,  by  means  of  stringent  police 
regulations,  the  solicitation  in  the  streets  could  be 
done  away  with,  and  the  irregularities  in  public- 
houses  and  brothels  could  be  brought  down  to  a 
minimum,  do  not  you  think  you  would  gain  by  that 
the  absence  of  incentive  to  vice  without  at  the  same 
time,  by  means  of  making  women  more  attractive, 
offering  an  inducement  to  it  ? — Well,  that  is  exclusively 
the  moral  view  of  it,  and  you  now  come  to  the 
physical  view. 

5250.  We  will  take  it  just  as  I  have  put  it  ? — I 
look  at  the  lessening  of  the  disease  as  of  great  im- 
portance.   There  are  the  physical  effects  of  .it  upon 
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women  who  are  honest  through  men  who  are  led  ELEVENTH 
astray,  and  the  effect  on  children  yet  unborn  ;  but  I  DAY. 

should  think  the  operation  of  the  Act  will  not  suppress   " 

the  disease  altogether.  "yvitk^'sm' 

5251.  I  have  no  doubt  the  idea  of  the  unborn   

children  would  affect  your  mind  very  much,  but  would    §  Feb.  1871, 

you  be  surprised  if  I  told  you  that  an  eminent  medical  

man  has  been  devoting  a  good  deal  of  time  to  ascertain 

an  undoubted  case  of  "  transmitted  syphilis,"  and  has 
failed  ? — Yes,  I  am  surprised.  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
doctors  differ. 

5252.  The  question  I  asked  you  had  really  a  moral 
bearing,  because  I  judge  from  what  you  said  your 
justification  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  was 
rather  because  they  lessened  the  incentive  to  vice,  and 
I  was  putting  to  you  whether  if  that  could  be  secured 
by  other  instrumentality  than  that  of  the  Acts,  you 
would  not  then  think  morally  it  was  undesirable  to  make 
these  women  moi'e  attractive  to  men  ? — I  think  so. 

5253.  There  is  another  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
direct  your  attention ;  do  not  you  think  that  a  very 
large  amount  of  influence  might  be  produced  on  these 
women  by  more  eflectual  means  of  influencing  them 
rehgiously  and  morally  by  voluntary  eftbrt  ? — Yes, 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  reach  these  women.  If  you 
bring  the  influences  of  which  you  speak  to  bear  on 
them,  it  can  be  brought  only,  as  I  conceive,  either  in 
the  streets  or  in  the  houses  where  they  dwell.  Now  if 
you  go  to  them  with  that  influence  in  the  houses 
where  they  are  all  together,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
encourage  each  other  in  sin,  and  laugh  off,  so  to  speak, 
the  good  impressions  which  may  be  made  ;  but  if  you 
get  one  separately,  in  hospital  for  instance,  away  from 
her  companions  and  talk  to  her,  I  think  you  are  more 
likely  to  do  her  good. 

5254.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why,  if  benevolent 
people  were  to  get  up  hospitals  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription under  a  voluntary  system,  a  large  amount  of 
that  agency  might  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  these 
poor  women  ? — I  think  so,  but  I  have  no  faith  in  the 
getting  up  of  these  voluntary  hospitals.  I  have  had 
something  to  do  with  hospitals,  having  been  chairman 
of  an  hospital  in  Birmingham  for  two  years,  and  on 
the  committee  for  five  years,  and  I  have  found  great 
difficulty  in  supporting  hospitals  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions both  in  Plymouth  and  Birmingham,  and  if 
there  be  that  difficulty  with  respect  to  hospitals  where 
all  diseases  are  admitted,  I  think  there  will  be  greater 
difficulty  in  finding  sufficient  funds  to  provide  a 
voluntary  hospital  for  these  diseases, 

5255.  But  would  not  Government  grants  remove 
that  difficulty  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  ? — Yes,  they 
would. 

5256.  I  judge  from  your  reply  that  the  only  clergy- 
men who  could  come  and  give  evidence  on  the  moral 
and  religious  influence  of  these  Acts,  are  two  gentle- 
men who  are  chaplains  to  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

5257.  Therefore  their  experience  would  be  hospital 
experience  ;  we  could  not  get  information  outside  the 
hospital  ? — There  is  a  gentleman  who  will  be  before 
you  presently,  Mr.  Everett;  he  was  in  the  town  of 
Devonport  for  several  years,  and  I  think  he  was  also 
chaplain  of  the  hospital  some  little  time,  and  he  can 
give  infoi-mation  with  respect  to  the  hospital  itself, 
and  also  the  town  of  Devonport ;  he  is  far  more 
experienced  than  I  am  in  the  matter.  I  have  not  the 
objection  to  the  .  Acts  on  religious  ground,  and  with 
regard  to  examination  of  the  women,  and  so  on,  which 
some  of  my  brethren  and  friends  have. 

5258.  You  are  aware  there  is  a  sort  of  objection 
which  people  entertain  to  providing  Lock  Hospitals  for 
the  cure  of  these  diseases  ? — I  am  aware  of  it. 

5259.  Still  the  objection,  as  1  understai^l  it,  to 
these  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  is,  that  the  State  comes 
in  and  deals  with  these  women  in  a  peculiar  way,  and 
by  so  dealing  to  some  extent  recognizes  their  position, 
and  prepares  them  really  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
degraded  trade  in  a  manner  so  as  to  be  more  attractive 
to  men  ? — Yes,  of  course,  where  you  have  legislation 
you  must  recognize,  and  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
recognizing  their  position.    I  look  upon  a  prostitute, 
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diseased  or  undiseased,  as  a  public  nuisance,  and  I 
think  if  legislation  i-ecognizes  nuisances  of  various 
kinds,  and  diseases  of  various  kinds,  and  crimes  of 
various  kinds,  so  legislation  should  recognize  such  a 
nuisance  as  that. 

5260.  But  would  you  not  say  it  should  recognize 
it  by  penally  repressing  the  nuisance  ? — By  taking 
means  to  repress  it ;  all  the  best  means  at  its  disposal. 

5261.  You  would  not  go  to  the  extent  of  saying 
that  the  Government  should  license  prostitutes  ? — 
Quite  the  contrary  ;  I  shoidd  be  very  much  against  it, 
and  I  think  that  we  should  guard  and  fence  round  in 
every  possible  way  the  prostitute,  so  as  not  to  allow 
her  to  become  a  greater  nuisance  than  she  otherwise 
might  be ;  for  instance,  what  1  particularly  allude  to  is 
this,  that  I  did  object  to  the  Act  in  the  first  instance 
under  which  she  had  a  notice,  which  was  so  to  speak 
a  clean  bill  of  health,  but  under  the  Act  of  1869  that 
is  not  held  by  her,  but  is  given  to  the  police,  I 
beUeve.  I  was  very  much  against  the  woman  re- 
taining that,  because  she  might  go  to  a  man  and  say, 
"  You  see,  I  am  all  right." 

5262.  But  the  object  of  the  Act  is  that  she  should 
be  all  right  and  should  go  with  men  in  that  con- 
dition, and  not  in  a  condition  of  disease  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  object  of  the  Act,  that  she  should  be 
able  to  go  to  a  man  and  say  that ;  but  I  think  the 
object  of  the  Act  is  to  heal  her  of  the  disease,  not 
that  she  shall  be  able  to  ply  her  trade  again,  but  that 
she  should  cease  to  be  the  gi'eat  nuisance  to  society 
that  she  has  been. 

5263.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Act  whatever  for  the  pm-pose  of  repressing  prostitu- 
tion ? — Quite  so. 

5264.  That  it  is  simply  an  Act  for  the  prevention 
of  these  contagious  diseases  ? — ^Quite  so. 

5265.  Does  not  that  modify  yom"  answer  ? — Well, 
perhaps  I  did  not  understand  your  question. 

5266.  The  Act  being  for  the  prevention  of  disease, 
it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  object  of  the  Act  that  a 
woman  should  be  able  to  show  a  clean  biU  of  health  ? 
— I  suppose  the  object  of  the  Act  is  to  cm'e  her  of 
tiisease,  not  that  she  should  go  and  show  it  ;  for  it  is 
one  thing  to  cure  her,  and  another  thing  to  enable  her 
to  do  that. 

5267.  {Chairman.)  Is  not  the  object  of  the  Act  to 
prevent  her  propagating  disease  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

5268.  {Mr.  Ry lands.)  Ai'e  you  aware  that  women 
now  i-eceive  from  time  to  time  notices  that  they  are 
to  appear  for  examination  upon  the  next  occasion  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  seen  the  form  of  notice. 

5269.  This  is  a  notice  to  a  particular  woman  to 
appear  on  a  particular  day  — Yes. 

5270.  And  are  you  aware  that  this  notice  is  shown 
by  women  to  men  to  prove  that  they  are  in  a  state  of 
cleanliness  ? — I  do  not  think  this  notice  proves  any- 
thing. 

5271.  But  you  are  quite  aware  that  the  woman  will 
not  get  a  notice  of  that  kind  unless  she  is  first  ex- 
amined by  a  surgeon  and  been  proved  to  be  free 
from  disease,  and  if  she  is  not  free  from  disease  she 
has  to  go  into  hospital  ? — Yes,  but  she  may  have 
contracted  disease  between  receiving  the  notice  and 
showing  it. 

5272.  So  she  would  under  a  certificate  that  she 
had  passed  the  examination.  This  is  practically  a 
certificate  that  she  has  passed  examination  and  is  Iree 
from  disease  ? — Then  am  I  to  vmderstand  that  that  is 
the  same  in  effect  as  if  she  had  a  notice  under  the  fli'st 
Act  ?  T  did  not  look  at  it  in  that  light. 

5273.  But  perhaps  you  will  not  doubt  when  I  say 
I  am  informed  that  these  documents  are  used  by 
the  women  as  a  proof  that  they  are  free  from  dis- 
ease ?— I  take  it  that  that  notice  is  simply  this,  that 
she  is  a  prostitute  subject  to  examination,  nothing 
more  than  that. 

5274.  Under  the  Act  a  prostitute  is  bound  to  pre- 
sent herself  every  fortnight  to  be  examined  ?— Yes. 

5275.  And  if  she  is  found  to  be  diseased  on  that 
examination  she  is  committed  iheii  t6  hospital  ?— 
Yes.  ;  . 


5276.  And  she  is  not  allowed  to  go  out  unless  she 
is  declared  to  be  free  from  disease  ? — Yes. 

5277.  But  if  she  is  not  diseased  when  she  has  ap- 
peared before  the  examining  surgeon,  I  am  informed, 
and  that  notice  seems  to  bear  it  out,  that  he  gives  her 
a  notice  as  to  the  next  examination  she  is  to  attend, 
and  I  am  told  that  notice  is  made  use  of  by  women 
to  show  they  have  passed  the  examination  imme- 
diately previous,  and  that  they  are  so  far  clean  ? — 
The  notice  I  am  referring  to  is  the  notice  which  the 
inspector  of  police  has. 

•  5278.  Now  can  you  see,  if  the  Act  of  Parliament 
is  an  Act  not  for  the  repression  of  prostitution,  but 
for  the  prevention  of  contagious  disease,  that  the 
intention  of  the  Act  will  be  very  materially  assisted 
if  women  who  are  not  diseased  can  satisfy  men  that 
they  are  clean,  and  so  prevent  the  men  from  going 
with  other  women  with  the  risk  of  taking  disease  ? — 
That  is  of  course  the  weak  point  in  the  Act. 

5279.  Do  not  you  think  morally  and  religiously  it 
is  a  very  weak  point  ? — Perhaps  so.. 

5280.  {Mr.  Cowper- Temple.)  Will  you  explain  by 
what  process  you  consider  the  operation  of  these  Acts 
has  led  to  that  diminution  of  improprieties  in  the 
streets  which  you  have  mentioned.  What  do  you 
think  the  steps  are  by  which  the  operation  of  these 
Acts  has  produced  the  result  which  you  have  ob- 
served?—  That  the  women  knowing  they  are  more 
particularly  under  the  supervision  of  the  police,  are 
the  more  afraid  of  them  in  the  streets. 

5281.  Then  do  you  think  either  that  the  number  of 
prostitutes  plying  their  trade  has  been  diminished,  or 
that  those  who  do  ply  their  trade  have  been  driven 
to  more  retired  and  secret  ([uarters  ? — Of  that,  of 
course,  I  cannot  speak  ;  I  can  only  go  on  the  testimony 
which  I  have  seen,  in  the  books  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  metropolitan  police,  for  instance. 

5282.  Do  you  think  that  the  publicity  of  a  woman's 
pursuits  which  is  given  by  the  notice  of  the  police 
leads  to  her  considering  her  business  more  respectable 
than  she  woidd  if  it  was  not  the  subject  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  ? — I  really  cannot  say  what  would  be 
the  feelings  of  the  woman. 

5283.  But  taking  this  publicity  as  a  fact,  do  you 
think  on  the  whole  it  has  a  good  or  evil  tendency  on 
these  women  ? — I  think  if  one  could  put  one's  self  in 
the  place  of  a  woman,  she  would  feel  more  degraded  by 
the  operation  of  the  Act  than  by  the  absence  of  the 
Act. 

5284.  You  gave  us  to  suppose  that  you  considered 
the  publicity  which  the  operation  of  the  Act  gives  to 
the  fact  that  an  individual  woman  is  a  prostitute,  has 
tended  to  diminish  the  number  of  pi'ostitutes.  Do  you 
think  that  the  eflect  of  that  publicity  is  to  deter  other 
women  from  becoming  prostitutes  for  fear  of  being 
made  better  known  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  believe  a  great 
many  are  prevented  from  becoming  prostitutes  in  this 
way,  at  least  so  I  am  told,  and  I  can  quite  understand 
the  reason  of  it ;  a  girl  leaves  her  home  and  is  decoyed 
into  one  of  these  houses,  a  policeman  goes  in  and  finds 
a  strange  woman  there,  and  I  am  told  that  it  is  the 
object  of  the  police  who  are  em^jloyed  for  this  special 
duty,  to  endeavour  to  reclaim  that  girl  and  to  restore 
her  to  her  friends,  and  in  that  way  1  conceive  a  good 
many  may  be  prevented  from  entering  on  a  course  of 
prostitution. 

5285.  You  have  spoken  about  the  reclamation  of 
these  fallen  women.  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
consider  that  theii-  being  assembled  in  a  Lock  ward 
would  give  greater  facilities  to  those  persons  who  seek 
their  reclamation  than  they  would  find  if  those  women 
remained  in  then-  o^vn  houses  ? — I  think  there  are 
greater  facilities  for  reclamation  in  the  hospital  than 
in  their  own  houses,  because  there  is  the  influence  of 
these  houses  brought  to  bear  on  them,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  getting  drunk  at  night,  which  causes 
all  good  impressions  to  fade  away. 

5286.  Have  the  scripture  reader  and  bible  woman 
whom  you  spoke  of  met  with  any  special  difficulties  in 


visiting  this  class  of  persons  ?- 
tioned  any  difficulties  to  pie. 


-They  have  never  men- 
The  scripture  reader 
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has  spoken  of  one  woman  who  keeps  a  brothel^  and 
who  has  promised  over  and  over  again  to  give  it  up, 
and  some  ladies  of  my  congregation  have  also  tried 
to  induce  her  to  do  so,  and  she  has  promised  ;  but  it 
is  always  promise,  and  she  goes  on  the  same. 

5287.  (Sir  W.  James.)  Do  you  think  that  the  ex- 
tension of  these  Acts  to  the  civil  population  would  be 
of  advantage  ? — Well,  I  was  an  advocate  for  the 
extension  of  these  Acts  ;  at  least,  I  had  thought  of  the 
question  in  the  first  instance  with  regard  to  the  civil 
population  while  I  was  in  Birmingham  ;  but  really  I 
have  not  thought  very  much  on  the  subject  of  late. 

5288.  If  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  is  really  good 
and  practicable  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  works  well, 
and  has  nothing  objectionable  in  its  principle,  I  sup- 
pose you  would  see  nothing  to  object  to  in  its  further 
extension  to  the  large  mass  of  your  fellow-country- 
men ? — ot  at  all,  particularly  if  it  should  be  brought 
tinder  a  central  authority  like  a  minister  of  health  or 
some  one  holding  that  position  in  connexion  with  the 
country  at  large. 

5289.  We  all  know  that  there  is  a  minister  of  health, 
a  great  central  authority,  in  a  neighbouring  country, 
and  that  women  are  ticketed  and  registered,  and  not 
only  that,  but  morality  is  still  further  offended  by  the 
licensing  of  brothels,  namely,  in  the  great  country  of 
France  ;  are  you  prepared  to  say  that  that  system  has 
worked  well  in  France  ? — I  cannot  speak  on  that  point ; 
but  I  should  be  very  sorry  that  anything  should  be 
done  by  legislation  here  which  would  tend  to  the 
Ucensing  of  these  women,  or  the  licensing  of  brothels, 
as  is  the  case  in  France. 

5290.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  explain  how  far 
the  care  which  is  taken  of  the  health  of  prostitutes  by 
the  present  Acts  differs  in  principle  from  the  French 
system  ? — There  is  simply  a  recognition  of  it  as  a 
nuisance  in  this  country  by  the  present  Acts,  and  they 
have  for  their  object  the  repression  of  the  disease  ; 
but  as  I  take  it  in  France  there  is  a  permission  given 
to  prostitutes  to  ply — shall  I  call  it,  their  trade. 

5291.  Is  that  permission  refused  in  this  country  ? 
■ — I  take  it  that  it  is  so  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
supervision  of  the  police.  There  is  no  license  given 
at  all  events,  and  all  the  Acts  tend  to  repress  prostitu- 
tion by  the  indicting  of  brothels  and  other  means. 

5292.  Can  you  say  in  what  way  that  paper  substan- 
tially differs  from  a  license  ? — That  paper,  I  take  it, 
simply  has  reference  to  the  examination  of  women 
with  a  view  to  curing  certain  diseases  known  to  exist. 
I  cannot  see  that  that  is  a  license  to  her  to  ply  her 
vocation. 

5293.  Is  it  not  a  certificate  of  the  prostitute's 
health  ? — I  think  that  it  is  an  order  to  wait  upon  the 
medical  man,  but  not  a  certificate  as  to  the  state  of 
health. 

5294.  It  is  an  order  to  wait  on  the  medical  man, 
but  it  is  a  further  proof  that  on  a  certain  previous 
date  she  did  wait  upon  him  tind  was  found  to  be 
clean  ? — Yes. 

5295.  Now  with  your  ideas  of  the  functions  of 
Government,  the  duty  of  the  Queen,  and  so  forth, 
admitting  the  great  many  blessings  these  Acts  confer 
in  checking  the  most  awful  diseases  known  to 
humanity,  do  not  you  see  that,  quite  independently, 
there  is  a  great  moral  evil  in  a  great  country  like  this, 
with  all  its  aspirations,  undertaking  such  a  duty  as  the 
charge  of  a  prostitute's  health  ? — I  think  it  is  a  duty 
to  cure  disease,  no  matter  what  the  disease  may  be, 
and  if  that  disease  which  the  individual  has,  becomes 
prejudicial  to  society  at  large,  I  should  take  it  that 
Government,  having  the  care  of  society  at  large, 
should  step  in  and  remedy  the  evil  as  far  as  it  can  do 
so. 

5296.  {Mr.  Cotvper-  Temple.)  You  think,  then,  it  is 
not  permissible  in  the  Government  of  this  country,  to 
neglect  taking  charge  of  those,  who  have  acquired 
sickness  in  the  practice  of  sin  or  anything  else,  and 
that  it  may  be  consistent  with  their  duty  for  the  sake, 
we  may  suppose,  of  the  army  and  navy,  to  give  cer- 
tificates of  clean  health,  from  time  to  time,  to  certain 
"numbers  of  prostitutes.    Do  you  see  nothing  debasing 


in  that  function  ? — Do  you  mean  nothing  debasing  in  ELEVENTH 
the  function  of  Government  licensing  a  woman  or  DAY. 
giving  permission  to  a  woman  to  ply  her  vocation  ?   

5297.  Quite  so  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  that  any  'wiikh.smi' 

Government  should  give  permission  to  any  woman  to   

ply  such  a  vocation.  g  ^eh.  1871. 

5298.  And  you  deny  then  that  this  Government  

gives  permission  to  a  number  of  these  women  to  ply 

their  vocation,  when  they  are  constantly  brought  up, 
fortnight  after  fortnight,  and  given  these  notices  to 
attend  ? — I  do  not  see  the  connexion  between  the  two, 
one  is  the  repression  of  an  evil,  and  the  other  a 
sanction  given  to  immorality, 

5299.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  in  what 
respect  this  notice  would  differ  from  a  virtual  certifi- 
cate ? — I  take  it  that  the  notice  has  simply  to  do  with 
disease  or  the  absence  of  disease  in  the  woman,  and 
does  not  give  a  sanction  to  her  prostitution. 

5300.  But  may  it  not  be  equivalent,  in  point  of  fact, 
to  a  notice  that  she  is  a  clean  woman  ? — I  never 
thought,  and  do  not  see  now,  that  the  notice  to  appear 
is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  she  is  a  clean 
woman,  because  the  notice  to  appear  implies  that  she 
may  have  contracted  a  disease  again,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  come  and  have  that  fact  ascertained. 

5301.  But  it  is  a  proof  that  she  was  clean  at  the 
preceding  examination  ? — Certainly. 

5302.  And  you  would  insist  that  there  is  a  serious 
and  important  difference  in  point  of  principle  between 
the  word  "  notice  "  and  the  words  "  virtual  certifi- 
cate" ?— Yes. 

5303.  {Mr.  Applegarth.)  I  understand  that  you  are 
in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  Act  to  the  entire 
civil  population  ? — I  was  in  favour  of  it  some  two 
years  ago,  but  I  have  not  thought  much  of  the  subject 
of  late. 

5304.  I  would  like  your  opinion  on  what  you  think 
should  be  done  with  regard  to  voluntary  effort  to 
meet  what  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  an 
enormous  evil.  Do  you  not,  in  your  experience  as  a 
clergyman,  considerthatby  philanthropiceffort  through- 
out the  country,  and  education  and  other  things,  this 
great  evil  can  be  dealt  with  effectually  without  the 
interference  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  at  all  ?  — I  do 
not  think  it  could. 

5305 .  Why  don't  you  ? — Because  a  great  deal  of  the 
evil  arises  from  human  feeling  which  overbears  judg- 
ment as  regards  the  men  transgressing. 

5306.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  and  other  people  well  disposed  towards  the 
more  unfortunate,  who  are  to  be  found  in  all  large 
towns,  would  do  a  great  deal  towards  mitigating  the 
evil  of  prostitution  ? — It  will  do  something,  but  that 
influence  has  been  in  operation  nuw  for  years,  and  yet 
we  find  the  evil  still  exists. 

5307.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Acts  were  repealed, 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  country  could  not  deal 
with  the  evil  ? — I  have  given  as  my  reason  why  I  do 
not  think  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  country  could 
deal  with  it,  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling,  as  I  take  it, 
abroad,  against  treating  these  diseases.  I  have  known, 
in  the  town  of  Sheflaeld,  many  persons  who  objected, 
and  I  have  heard  objections  made  to  subscribing  to 
the  infirmary  there,  because  these  cases  were  treated. 

5308.  Do  you  think  there  are  not  great  disad- 
vantages as  weU  as  advantages  in  connexion  with 
these  Acts  ? — ^No  doubt  there  are  some. 

5309.  Even  in  a  moral  sense  ? — No  doubt  there  are. 

5310.  In  your  opinion  the  physical  advantages 
are  greater  than  the  moral  disadvantages  ? — 1  think 
the  balance  is  on  the  side  of  advautBges  as  regards 
the  Act.  There  are  disadvantages  and  there  are 
certain  evils  which,  I  think,  are  possible  as  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  Act,  though  perhaps 
not  probable. 

5311.  I  presume,  from  your  experience  as  a 
clergyman,  you  have  been  brought  into  frequent 
contact  with  the  labouring  classes  in  this  country  ? — 
Yes,  I  have,  in  the  town  of  Sheffield,  and  in  the  large 
town  of  Birmingham.  I  had  a  large  parish  of  30,000 
parishioners. 
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MINUTES  OV  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


ELEVENTH      5312.  Supposing  the  Act  were  extended  to  the 
DAY.        town  of  Sheffield,  do  yon  think  that  amongst  the  male 

  population  it  would  not  be  an  inducement  to  them  to 

^v'lt^'  ^  indulge  in  fornication,  if  they  felt  a  moral  certainty 
"•  that  they  were  protected  by  these  Acts  ?— I  daresay 
6  Feb.  1871.  it  would  have  that  etFcct  to  a  certain  extent. 
 .5313.-  Tbeu  if  one  result  of  this  Act  was  that  mar- 
ried men  who  had  been  content  to  abstain  before,  or 
were  deterred  from  indulging  in  fornication  from  the 
fear  of  consequences,  were  induced  to  indulge  in  it, 
would  not  you  consider  tliat  to  be  a  great  misfortune  ? 
— Certainly,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  fear 
of  cousequences  influences  men  of  that  character, 
because  I  have  known  instances  where  wives  have 
been  infected  by  their  husbands,  even  where  there  are 
the  conse(iuenc('s  now.  I  believe  that  such  men  do 
not  think  of  consequences  at  the  time  they  are  under 
the  influence  of  drink  and  are  led  away  by  their 
passion. 

5314.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  even 
when  the  better  class  of  British  workmen  go  abroad, 
either  to  France  or  Germany,  where  registered  brothels 
exist,  they  indulge  very  freely  in  this  vice  of  fornica- 
tion ? — That  I  cannot  say,  perhaps  their  wives  are 
not  with  them  when  they  go  abroad  as  workmen. 

5315.  {Mr.  Hastings.)  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  you  attributed  a  great  part  of  the  reformation  of 
these  women  to  the  influence  brought  to  bear  on  them 
when  they  were  in  hospital,  and  you  were  asked  a 
question  on  that  by  Mr.  Rylands,  as  to  whether  volun- 
tary hospitals,  or  rather  hospitals  under  the  voluntary 
system,  would  not  have  an  equal  effect  ? — Quite  so. 

5316.  Would  not  your  answer  be  modified  by  the 
consideration  that  there  would  be  no  guarantee  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  women  would  go  into  the 
hosjDitals  under  a  voluntary  system.  They  are  sent 
into  hospitals  under  these  Acts  ? — Yes,  forced. 

5317.  Under  a  voluntary  system  they  would  not 
be  sent  but  would  only  go  ? — Yes. 

5318.  And  there  would  be  no  guarantee  that  they 
would  stay  when  there.  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  thought  that  the  object  of  reformation  might  be 
equally  accomplished  under  the  voluntary  system  of 
hospitals  ? — No,  I  did  not  intend  to  express  it  in  that 
way,  quite  the  contrary.  I  said  I  did  not  think  the 
voluntary  hospitals  would  be  supported,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  women  would  go  there.  I  think 
they  ai"e  so  i)erfectly  indiflei'ent  that  unless  they  are 
inconvenienced  they  would  not  caie  about  going  there. 
If  they  are  inconvenienced  of  course  they  would. 

5319.  Is  it  your  impression  that  men  frequently 
take  to  dnnk  owing  to  the  depression  caused  by 
physical  weakness  ? — Quite  so. 

5320.  Any  measure,  therefore,  which  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  dissemination  or  perpetuation  of  a  wasting 
and  enfeebling  disease,  might  have  the  influence  of 
preventing  the  sin  of  drunkenness  ? — Yes. 

5321.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now 
that  you  believed  that  fornication  is  committed  under 
the  influence  of  drink  ? — Yes. 

5322.  In  your  opinion,  would  not  a  gre.at  check  be 
given  to  the  transmission  and  perpetuation  of  syphi- 
litic disease  in  itself  be  a  prevention  of  the  sin  of 
fornication  ? — I  do  not  know  that  drunkenness  does 
z'esult  from  an  enfeebled  constitution.  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  the  drunkenness  anses  from  the  gathering 
together  in  public-houses,  what  is  called  the  society  of 
the  public-house,  but  I  do  not  know  that  dnmkenness 
does  result  as  a  rule  from  an  enfeebled  constitution. 

5323.  I  thought  you  told  me  just  now  that  you 
thought  drunkenness  did  result  from  physical  depres- 
sion ? — No  ;  I  did  not  intend  to  say  that  it  always  did 
so. 

5324.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Have  you  observed  a 
great  number  of  very  young  prostitutes  under  the  age 
of  15  in  Birmingham  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  have  seen  a 
great  number  of  young  girls  about  the  streets,  but  I 
did  not  always  know  whether  they  were  prostitutes  or 
not. 

5325.  Did  you  notice  any  diflference  in  the  ages  at 
which  these  women  ply  their  trade  in  Birmingham  as 


against  Plymouth  ? — I  have  not  had  much  opportunity 
in  Birmingham,  except  when  walking  along  the  streets, 
but  I  think  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  loose  young  girls 
about  the  streets  of  Birmingham  at  night  who  might 
be  prostitutes,  or  who  might  not.  I  could  not  say 
whether  they  were  or  not. 

5326.  Do  you  think  that  many  cases  of  prostitution 
arise  from  the  unfriended  state  of  young  girls  who  are 
thrown  on  the  world,  frequently  orphans,  deprived  of 
work,  and  assailed  by  hunger,  and  so  forth.  Has  that 
struck  you  ? — I  daresay  there  are  some  instances  ;  but 
I  think  frequently  young  girls  are  enticed  by  others, 
and  that  a  love  of  dress  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

5327.  But  in  such  cases  as  those,  where  there  are 
these  young  girls  unfriended  and  uncared  for,  say 
under  the  ages  of  18  and  20,  do  you  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  stand  in  loco  parentis  to  them, 
on  the  principle  of  factory  legislation,  which  inter- 
feres for  the  protection  of  people  who  cannot  protect 
themselves  ?  —  I  cannot  understand  what  influence 
Government  could  bring  to  bear  on  that  class  of 
young  girls. 

5328.  The  State  assumes  a  right  to  interfere  in  the 
case  of  persons  who  cannot  protect  themselves,  and 
who  are  virtually  slaves  ? — Yes. 

5329.  For  instance,  m  the  case  of  a  young  woman 
or  a  boy,  it  is  considered  to  be  the  function  of  the  State 
to  protect  them  in  their  labour  ? — Yes. 

5330.  Would  it  be  an  unjust  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  if  the  State  stood  in  loco  parentis  to 
prostitutes,  at  least  Avheu  under  the  age  of  18  ? — Then 
if  they  are  recognised  as  prostitutes,  and  taken  under  the 
Care  of  the  State,  it  looks  very  like  a  recognition  of 
their  calling. 

5331.  No,  you  misunderstand  me ;  it  is  not  a 
suggestion  that  they  should  be  taken  charge  of  as 
prostitutes  to  ply  their  vocation,  but  that  the  State 
should  take  charge  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  reclama- 
tion ? — Certainly  it  ought. 

5332.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  How  long  did  you  reside 
in  ShetiSeld  ? — For  12  years,  about  two  miles  from 
Sheffield.    It  was  a  large  parish  attached  to  that  town. 

5333.  Were  you  there  professionally  as  a  clergy- 
man ? — Yes,  as  vicar  of  Attercliffe. 

5334.  And  from  your  residence  so  near  to  a  great 
town,  I  presume  you  hatl  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  town  ? — I  h&\e  been  a  great  deal  in 
the  town  at  all  hours  up  to  half-past  11  at  night. 

5335.  I  infer  from  your  answer  that  your  residence 
near  Sheffield  did  not  extend  to  the  period  since  these 
Acts  came  into  ojieration  ^ — No. 

5336.  Are  you  at  allable  to  tell  the  Commission  what 
was  the  state  of  Sheffield  with  regard  to  prostitution  ? 
— I  should  think  the  streets  of  Sheffield  as  regards  the 
character  of  the  women  were  very  much  the  same  as 
the  streets  of  Birmingham.  There  was  a  very  large 
number  of  loose  women  about  the  streets,  both  by  day 
and  night — by  day  dressed  in  showy  garments,  hand- 
some clothes ;  by  night  in  all  kinds  of  attire. 

5337.  And  by  day  and  night  endeavouring,  I  pre- 
sume, to  hold  out  every  possible  temptation  to  the  male 
sex  ? — Yes,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  I  have  ever 
seen  in  the  town  of  Plymouth. 

5338.  And  I  presume  you  M-ould  follow  up  that 
answer  by  stating  to  the  Commission  that  at  Sheffield 
as  at  Birmingham  the  contrast  between  its  streets  and 
those  ot  Plymouth  as  you  now  see  them  is  very  great  ? 
— Very  great. 

5339.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
great  town  of  Birmingham  as  regards  prostitution  ? 
Is  there  a  large  number  of  loose  women  about  Bir- 
mingham ? — I  should  think  a  very  large  number. 

5340.  Is  their  conduct  in  the  streets  noisy  and 
riotous  ? — I  have  not  been  in  the  streets  at  late  hours 
at  night.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  loud  laughing, 
and  seen  a  great  deal  of  loose  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
the  girls  in  the  town  of  Birmingham. 

5341.  And  do  not  the  police  interfere  to  stop  that 
conduct  when  it  goes  on ;  at  all  events  they  do  not 
succeed,  I  suppose  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  try 
unless  there  is  some  row  or  some  special  reason  for  it. 
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5342.  Has  it  come  within  your  sphere  of  inquiry  as 
a  minister  of  religion  in  Birmingham  to  ascertain  at 
all  whether  there  is  any  serious  amount  of  venereal 
disease  prevailing  in  that  town? — I  cannot  say;  I 
only  know  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  Queen's 
Hospital,  with  which  I  was  connected.  I  have  seen 
some  fearful  cases  of  venereal  disease  there. 

,  5343.  But  you  have  not  heard  much  about  it  ? — 
No  ;  I  have  heard  medical  men  speak  on  the  point 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  there. 

5344.  Comparing  your  experience  at  Plymouth 
with  that  of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  would  it  be 
consistent  with  that  experience  to  say  that  the  temp- 
tation held  out  to  the  male  sex  to  indulge  in  inter- 
course with  women  is  much  less  in  Plymouth  than 
in  the  other  great  towns  to  which  you  refer  ? — Very 
much  less,  I  should  say,  looking  at  the  state"  of  the 
two  towns,  the  streets,  and  the  conduct  of  the  women 
iQ  the  streets. 

5345.  In  your  judgment  is  it  not  a  reasonable  in- 
ference that  if  the  temptations  to  indulge  in  sin  are 
greatly  diminished,  in  all  probability  the  commission 
of  that  sin  is  also  diminished  ? — That  is  quite  my 
opinion. 

5346.  On  the  whole,  I  understand  you  to  express  a 
very  strong  opinion  that  further  reflection  has  con- 
vinced you  that  whatever  objections  to  any  particular 
interference  may  be  urged  against  these  Acts,  the 
balance  of  consideration  is  greatly  in  favour  of  them  ? 
—Yes. 

5347.  {Mr.  Mundella.)  Did  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  regarded  the  condition  of  Sheffield  as 
being  worse  than  Devonport  is  at  present  ? — I  do  not 
know  Devonport,  I  am  only  speaking  of  Plymouth. 

5348.  You  think  it  is  worse  than  that  of  Plymouth? 
— I  think  the  streets  of  Sheffield  are  worse  than  the 
streets  of  Plymouth,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  them  simply 
as  a  looker  on. 

5349.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  more  loose  women 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Sheffield  and  the 
streets  of  Birmingham  than  in  the  streets  of  Ply- 
mouth ? — Yes,  and  their  conduct  is  very  different. 

5350.  But  have  you  ever  considered  whether  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  bo  a  Contagious  Diseases 
Act  to  prevent  this  loose  conduct  and  solicitation  and 
open  profligacy  in  the  streets  to  which  you  refer  ? — 
I  do  not  say  that  ihe  state  of  the  streets  is  altogether 
owing  to  the  operation  of  the  Act ;  I  only  speak  of 
the  fact  as  coming  under  my  observation  ;  but  I  have 
stated  that  there  were  other  influences  which  operated 
in  the  town  of  Plymouth. 

5351.  How  long  is  it  since  you  resided  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sheffield  ? — I  left  it  nearly  seven  years  ago. 

5352.  Having  lived  in  large  towns,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  public-houses,  dancing  saloons,  and  the 
facilities  given  for  amusement  and  drinking,  have  any- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  the  moral  condition  of  a 
town  ? — I  think  they  have  a  very  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  morality  of  the  towns,  and  that  when  young 
men  leave  these  places  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
women  in  the  streets. 

5353.  Are  not  these  women  found  at  those  places 
very  often  ? — Yes. 

5354.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  large  towns  you 
are  acquainted  with  there  are  places  open  till  very 
late  hours  ? — Very  late,  singing  saloons  and  dancing 
saloons ;  and  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  immo- 
rality of  our  large  towns  results  from  these  places. 

5355.  And  that  solicitation  is  permitted  in  the 
streets  without  interference?  —  As  I  have  already 
stated,  I  have  not  seen  solicitation  in  the  town  of 
Plymouth,  but  I  am  told  there  is  a  great  deal  of  soli- 
citation round  the  theatre  when  the  company  are 
leaving,  and  around  places  of  that  character. 

5356.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  irrespective  of  these 
Acts  which  we  have  now  under  discussion,  in  putting 
an  end  to  solicitation  and  this  open  profligacy  which 
you  have  characterised  as  existing  in  large  towns  ? 
— I  think  if  you  put  an  end  to  solicitation  in  the 
streets,  you  will  have  done  a  gr,eat  deal  to  -check 
immorality.  ,  ^ .         ,  , 


5357.  You  replied,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Sir  ELEVENTHS^ 
John  Pakington,  that  when  you  remove  the  temptation  DAY. 

you  undoubtedly  diminish  the  vice.    I  quite  agree  

with  the  answer,  but  is  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  ^iikhism 
temptation  that  you  should  have  Acts  like  those  now   

in  existence  ?    What  relation  is  there  between  the    g  pg^_ 

control  of  the  streets  and  these  Contagious  Diseases   

Acts  ? — I  only  look  at  these  Acts  as  part  of  a  system, 
so  to  speak,  one  of  several  Acts  which  may  be  brought 
into  operation  in  order  to  diminish  immorality  and 
check  disease. 

5358.  For  instance,  the  prosecution  of  brothel- 
keepers  might  be  instituted  irrespective  of  these 
Acts  ? — Certainly  ;  and  it  is  very  important. 

5359.  And  solicitation  in  the  streets  ? — Certainly. 

5360.  And  may  not  these  immoral  places  which 
you  refer  to  be  closed  irrespective  of  these  Acts  ? — 
Yes. 

5361.  And  do  not  you  think  that  all  these  would 
have  great  influence  ? — Yes.  Still  you  have  to  deal 
with  the  physical  state. 

5362.  But  on  the  moral  point  of  view  do  not 
you  think  they  have  a  very  great  influence  on  the 
population  ? — A  very  important  influence  on  the 
population. 

5363.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  before  you  left  Bii'mingham  you  were  in  com- 
munication with  certain  parties  in  that  town  with 
regai'd  to  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

5364.  Was  there  much  feeling  amongst  respectable 
people  in  the  town  of  Birmingham  at  that  time  on 
the  subject  of  these  Acts  ?— A  very  strong  feeling  in 
consequence  of  the  addresses  of  certain  ladies  who 
went  to  Birmingham  and  to  other  towns  in  order  to 
stir  up  public  feeling  on  the  subject. 

5365.  By  the  addresses  of  ladies  do  you  mean . 
public  speeches  ? —  Yes  ;  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Butler 
speak  in  Birmingham. 

5366.  Against  these  Acts  ? — Very  strongly  against 
them. 

5367.  Has  she  attended  there  on  more  than  one 
occasion  ? — Yes,  on  several  occasions,  and  has  ad- 
dressed large  gatherings  of  men  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  working  men  and  persons  in  a  different 
position  in  life.  In  my  own  parish  she  addressed  a 
large  number  of  working  men. 

5368.  Probably  you  may  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  judging  what  was  the  effect  produced  on  those 
working  men  in  your  own  parish  by  such  addresses  ? 
— They  have  been  very  excited  by — I  will  not  say 
the  wilful  statements  that  have  been  made — quite  the 
contrary,  but  by  impi'essions  made  on  their  minds  as 
to  the  possibility  of  their  wives  and  daughters  being 
taken  up  and  examined. 

5369.  Which  I  presume  you  hold  under  any  well 
regulated  system  to  be  next  to  impossible  ? — Yes.  I 
have  here  before  me  a  copy  of  the  handbill  which  was 
extensively  circulated,  I  am  told,  in  Loudon,  and  I 
think  also  there  is  a  copy  of  one  that  was  circulated 
in  Southampton,  and  I  think  in  Plymouth  as  well,  by 
pei'sons  who  are  opposed  to  the  Act. 

5370.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  to  the 
Commission  with  reference  to  the  contents  of  that 
paper  ? — I  simply  place  it  before  the  Commission  if 
they  wish  to  look  at  this  notice. 

5371.  Do  you  find  in  the  contents  of  that  paper  any 
statements  which,  in  your  judgment,  are  incorrect  ? — 
I  do. 

5372.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  statements 
therein  contained  are  very  exaggerated  ? — I  think  so. 
I  think  they  convey  a  wrong  impression  to  the  public 
mind  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

5373.  They  lead  the  public  mind  to  form  an  erro- 
neous impression  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  Acts  ? 
— Certainly. 

5374.  Whether  erroneous  or  otherwise,  was  the 
effect  of  these  addresses  at  Birmingham  to  excite  a 
strong  feeling  against  the  Acts  ? — Yes ;  and  also  in 
Plymouth.  I  did  not  attend  the  meeting,  but  in  my 
own  parish  in  Plymouth,  soon  after  my  arrival  there, 

a  most  excited  meeting  was  held,  the  champions  J  . 
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may  say  on  both  sides  discussing  the  subject  with 
great  wai-mth,  and  the  excitement  was  so  great  that 
no  one  in  favour  of  the  Acts,  I  am  told,  was  Ustened  to 
with  patience,  and  they  broke  up  in  confusion. 

5375.  Confining  you  to  Birmingham,  what  was  the 
effect  produced  in  your  own  parish  at  Birmingham  ? — 
The  meeting  in  my  own  parisli  was  not  so  much  con- 
nected witli  the  parish,  being  held  in  the  pubMc 
room  in  the  parish,  but  it  was  a  meeting  connected 
with  the  whole  town  ;  the  effect  was  that  persons  were 
ranged  on  both  sides  in  the  town,  and  some  showed 
very  strong  feeling  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other. 

5376.  Did  the  two  sides  meet  in  discussion  at  Bir- 
mingham, or  was  it  limited  to  one  side? — I  do  not  know 
that  there  was  any  discussion  in  Birmingham.  The 
meeting  I  attended  was  simply  to  hear  the  addresses 
of  Mrs.  Butler  and  some  other  persons. 

5377.  These  exciting  speeches  and  erroneous  state- 
ments, as  you  regard  them,  were  addressed  I  presume 
to  persons  whose  information  on  the  subject  was 
limited  to  the  statements  Mrs.  Butler  made  ? — I  should 
think  that  a  great  many  of  them  had  not  read  the 
Acts,  and  did  not  know  much  about  them. 

5378.  Was  -there  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
connected  with  Birmingham  who  had  opinions  in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  these  Acts  to  the  civil 
population  ? — A  large  number ;  and  some  men  in  im- 
portant positions  in  the  town,  the  rector  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's, and  a  large  number  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  the  town,  and  I  think  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
attended  one  of  the  meetings. 

5379.  And  the  wish  and  desire  of  these  persons  to 
whom  you  have  referred  in  high  and  influential  posi- 
tions was,  that  the  gi'eat  town  of  Birmingham  should 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  these  Acts  ? — Yes  ;  at  least  I  do 
not  say  to  the  town  of  Birmingham ;  but  it  was  de- 
sirable that  these  Acts  should  be  extended  in  their 
operation. 

5380.  And,  consequently,  that  would  be  inclusive  ? 
— That  would  be  inclusive,  but  not  directly  as  to 
Birmingham. 

5381.  And  consequently,  I  presume,  it  is  a  safe  in- 
ference on  my  part  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
effect  of  Mrs.  Butler's  eloquence  with  a  certain  class, 
amongst  these  influential  gentlemen  of  high  position 
whom  you  refer  to,  her  statements  produced  no  effect 
in  favour  of  her  views  ? — The  meetings  I  speak  of 
were  before  her  visit ;  her  visit  was  just  before  I  left 
Birmingham  last  year. 

5382.  Did  her  visit  produce  any  influence  as  far  as 
you  know  on  the  opinions  of  the  gentlemen  whom  you 
referred  to  ? — Not  that  I  have  heard. 

5383.  From  what  you  have  described  with  regard 
to  the  condition  of  Birmingham,  and  from  the  atten- 
tion you  have  been  otherwise  led  to  devote  to  the  sub- 
ject at  Plymouth,  perhaps  you  can  tell  us  what,  among 
the  educated  and  influential  classes  at  Plymouth,  you 
consider  to  be  the  real  feeling  in  respect  of  the  merits 
of  these  Acts  ? — I  have  conversed  with  several  on  the 
subject,  and  I  think  that  the  larger  number  are  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Acts.  It  was  only  on  Satur- 
day that  an  active  magistrate  in  the  town  expressed 
an  opinion  to  me,  as  I  told  him  that  I  was  coming  up 
here,  that  it  was  a  most  valuable  Act  from  what  he 
saw  as  a  magistrate  on  the  bench. 

5384.  Mrs.  Butlei*'s  eloquence  has  been  bestowed 
on  Plymouth  as  well  as  on  Binningham,  has  it  not  ? — • 
Yes. 

5385.  And  we  have  heard  before  this  Commission 
that  the  attempts  of  the  opponents  are  not  limited  to 
eloquence,  but  the  paid  agents  of  the  association  against 
the  Acts  have  been  at  work  ? — Yes. 

5386.  I  presume  that  the  effect  of  the  attempts  of 
the  paid  agents  to  interfere  with  tlie  working  of  these 
Acts  has  been  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  publicjto  the 
subject,  and  to  cause  conversation  in  the  town  ? — Yes. 

5387.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  attention  of  the 
town  having  been  thus  drawn  more  forcibly  to  the 
question,  the  balance  of  opinion  is  still  that  they 
are  very  valuable  Acts  ? — Quite  so. 


5388.  {Mr.  Applegarth.)  With  regard  to  the  town 
of  Sheffield,  how  long  ago  is  the  time  you  are  speak- 
ing of  ? — I  left  Shefiield  nearly  seven  years  ago. 

5389.  I  presume  you  were  there  15  years  ago  ? — I 
went  to  Shefiield,  I  think,  in  1852. 

5390.  Do  you  know  the  neighbom-hood  of  Snow 
Hill,  Westbury  Green,  and  Spring  Street  ? — Yes. 

5391.  Do  you  know  that  very  notorious  place  that 
used  to  be  called  "  The  Wagon  "  ? — No. 

5392.  The  "  Split  Crow"  ?— I  have  heard  of  it. 

5393.  Those  places  were  the  worst  dens  of  infamy 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Are  you  aware  those 
wretched  places  were  closed  by  the  magistrates  ? — I 
have  heard  of  the  "  Split  Crow." 

5394.  Have  you  been  in  Shefiield  lately  ? — No. 

5395.  You  know  nothing  of  the  place  at  the  pre- 
sent time  ? — I  have  heard  nothing  of  it  from  a  moral 
point  of  view  for  the  last  six  years. 

5396.  Do  you  know  that  no  respectable  person  could 
pass  down  Snow  Hill  or  Spring  Street  without  risk  of 
being  insulted  by  prostitutes,  whereas  at  the  present 
moment  there  is  not  a  town  which  stands  in  a  better 
position  with  regard  to  that  than  Sheffield,  and  that 
that  is  due  entirely  to  the  carrying  out  with  stringency 
the  police  regulations,  and  probably  to  the  wise  super- 
vision of  the  stipendiary  magistrate  ? — I  do  not  know 
that. 

5397.  You  do  not  know  of  the  very  great  alteration 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  town  of  Sheffield  during 
the  last  five  years  especially  ? — No. 

5398.  With  regard  to  the  paid  agents  at  Plymouth, 
I  understood  you  to  say  the  paid  agents  at  Plymouth 
had  done  a  great  deal  in  the  matter  of  interference 
with  the  working  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

5399.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  time  the  corn  laws 
were  repealed,  and  later  during  the  agitation  on  the 
reform  bill,  there  were  paid  agents  at  work  — Yes. 

5400.  And  I  suppose  you  think  that  there  are  paid 
agents  in  connexion  with  every  agitation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  ? — I  do  not  object  to  its  being  so  if  they 
use  lawful  means,  and  do  not  make  false  statements 
that  convey  vsTong  impressions. 

5401.  {Chairman.)  With  reference  to  the  music 
halls  which  have  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mundella, 
are  you  acquainted  with  the  class  of  persons  who 
resort  to  places  of  that  description ;  are  they  of  the 
class  to  which  soldiers  and  sailors  belong?— I  should 
say  all  classes  up  to  a  certain  position  in  life. 

5402.  From  the  lower  orders  to  a  certain  stage  ? — 
A  large  number  of  shopmen. 

5403.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  admission  is 
to  those  places? — Various,  from  6c?.  up  to  Is.  and 
Is.  Gd.  I  know  several  large  places  in  Birmingham 
of  that  character. 

5404.  Are  there  any  such  places  in  Plymouth  within 
your  knowledge  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

5405.  You  never  of  course  attended  any  of  those 
places  at  Birmingham  ? — No. 

5406.  But  can  you,  fi'om  the  information  you  have 
received,  say  whether  the  women  who  went  there 
were  the  lowest  class  of  prostitutes  or  prostitutes  of  a 
superior  description  ? — I  should  say  all  classes  from 
what  I  have  heard. 

5407.  {Sir  J.  Trewlawny.)  These  music  halls  are 
generally  in  connexion  with  public-houses,  I  think  ? — > 
Generally. 

5408.  So  that  the  liquor  that  is  consumed  makes 
them  pay  ? — Yes. 

5409.  {Mr.  Ry lands.)  With  regard  to  some  of  these 
music  halls,  the  landlord  gets  his  remuneration  from 
the  sale  of  the  drink  ? — I  believe  they  look  more  to 
the  sale  of  the  drink  than  to  the  fee  for  admission. 

5410.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  asked  very  much 
about  the  recognition  which  the  State  is  supposed  to 
be  extending  to  this  unfortunate  class  of  persons.  I 
will  refer  you  to  the  proceedings  which  are  taken 
under  the  Acts  ;  in  the  first  place  there  is  an  informa- 
tion which  is  in  these  words  : — 

"  The  information  of  C.  D.,  the  superintendent  of 
police  for  such  a  place,  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts,  taken  on  such  a  day  before  the  undersigned, 
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one  of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  ia  and  for 
such  a  county,  who  says  he  has  good  cause  to  believe 
that  A.  B.  is  a  common  prostitute,  and  is  resident 
within  the  limits  of  a  place  to  which  the  said  Act 
applies,  or  is  a  common  prostitute,  and  being  resident 
within  five  miles  of  a  place  to  which  the  said  Act 
applies,  was  within  14  days  before  the  laying  of  this 
information,  that  is  to  say,  at  such  a  place  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution."  And  that  information  being 
laid  this  order  issues  : — 

"  Take  notice  that  an  information,  a  copy  whereof 
is  subjoined  hereto,  has  been  laid  before  me,  and  that 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  therein 
mentioned,  the  truth  of  the  statements  therein  con- 
tained will  be  inquired  into  before  me  or  some  other 
justice  at  such  a  place  on  such  a  day  of  such  a  month 
at  such  an  hour  in  the  day." 

"  You  are  therefore  to  appear  before  me  or  such 
other  justice  at  that  place  and  time,  and  to  answer  to 
what  is  stated  in  the  said  information. 

"  You  may  appear  yom'self,  or  by  any  person  on 
your  behalf. 

"  If  you  do  not  appear  you  may  be  ordered  without 
further  notice  to  be  be  subject  to  a  periodical  medical 
examination  by  the  visiting  surgeon,  under  the  said 
Act. 

"  If  you  prefer  it,  you  may  by  a  submission  in 
writing  signed  by  you  in  the  presence  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  pohce  and  attested  by  him,  subject  yourself 
to  such  a  periodical  examination. 

"  If  you  do  so  before  the  time  above  appointed  for 
your  appearance,  it  wiU  not  be  necessary  for  you  to 
appear  then  before  a  justice." 

Now  referring  to  those  proceedings,  do  you  con- 
sider that  they  amount  to  anything  more  than  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  woman  charged  is  in 
the  condition  of  a  prostitute  ? — I  have  never  regarded 
them  in  any  other  light  than  that. 

5411.  Then  you  do  not  consider  those  proceedings 
are  a  toleration  by  the  State  of  the  condition  of 
prostitution  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  no  more  than  the 
regulation  with  respect  to  drunkards  is  a  recognition 
of  drunkenness. 

5412.  Now  with  regard  to  solicitation,  are  you  at 
•all  conversant  with  the  habits  and  the  manners  of 

soldiers  and  sailors  ? — Not  at  all,  except  by  observation. 

5413.  Do  you  think  that  the  withdi'awal  of  the 
practice  of  solicitation  from  the  pubhc  streets  would 
be  calculated  to  diminish  vice  and  vicious  indulgences 
on  the  part  of  persons  of  that  description  ? — It  would 
diminish  it,  I  believe,  to  a  very  great  extent ;  but  I 
am  afraid  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  ^^'^  vi'ies  and  the 
vicious  habits. 

5414.  Supposing  a  soldier  or  sailor  passing  through 
a  street  at  night  a  little  excited  by  drink,  do  you 
consider  him  more  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
solicitation  of  women  than  he  would  be  in  the 
absence  of  such  solicitation  ?  —  Very  much  more 
liable,  and  I  should  think  he  would  be  regarded  by 
these  women  as  fair  game  for  their  operations,  so  to 
speak. 

5415.  If  it  is  not  prevented  by  police  regulations  ? 
— If  not  prevented  by  police  regulations. 

5416.  But  you  consider  that  such  regulations  may 
be  in  force  quite  irrespectively  of  these  Acts  r — 
Quite  so.  I  would  have  as  stringent  police  regulations 
as  possible  in  order  to  prevent  solicitation  in  the 
streets. 

5417.  Now  you  have  also  spoken  of  the  objection 
entertained  by  many  opponents  of  these  Acts  to  such 
institutions  as  Lock  Hospitals  ? — Yes. 

5418.  Are  those  objections  founded  on  a  moral 
scruple  as  to  extending  any  help  whatever  to  sufferers 
from  these  diseases  ? — Some  of  my  fi-iends  object  to 
the  recognition  of  the  disease  in  any  public  way,  and 
they  have  a  very  strong  feeling  with  respect  to  the 
examination  which  is  necessary. 

5419.  And  do  many  of  the  opponents  of  these  Acts 
to  your  knowledge  equally  object  to  such  institutions 
as  Lock  Hospitals  ? — I  think  many  of  them  are  very 
inconsistent  j  they  object  to  the  examination  under 


the  Act,  and  they  are  in  favour  of  homes  and  peniten-  ELEVENTH 
tiaries,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  all  women  before  they  DAY. 
are  admitted  into  homes    and   penitentiaries   must  ~ 
undergo  examination.    I  have  always  told  my  friends  Wiikkismi' 

that  I  think  they  are  very  inconsistent,  that  if  there  is   

examination  in  the  one  case  there  maybe  in  the  other,  6  Feb.  1871. 
looking  at  examination  per  se  irrespectively  of  disease.  ■  

5420.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  any  rational 
persons  with  whom  you  have  been  in  connexion  enter- 
tained objections  to  the  medical  examination  of  a 
suffering  patient? — I  have  heard  clergymen  express 
themselves  in  the  strongest  way  with  reference  to  the 
examination  of  women. 

5421.  The  examination  of  prostitutes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  diseased  ? — 
Yes ;  and  as  I  have  said  I  have  always  told  them 
they  are  very  inconsistent,  for  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
there  are  thousands  of  ladies,  married  and  single,  who 
are  constrained  to  submit  to  examination  when  subject 
to  various  uterine  diseases. 

5422.  Then  do  the  objections  of  those  persons  extend 
to  the  examination  of  modest  women  for  afflictions 
which  may  be  and  are  entirely  independent  of  vice  ? 
— Some  object  to  examination  under  any  circumstances, 
and  they  are  consistent  with  themselves,  but  others 
object  to  the  examination  of  prostitutes  under  this  Act, 
and  yet  they  do  not  object ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of 
them  are  supporters  of  Lock  Hospitals  and  penitentiaries 
and  of  homes. 

5423.  {Mr.  Mundella.)  You  say  that  many  chaste 
persons  have  to  submit  to  this  examination  in  cases  of 
uterine  disease  ;  are  you  aware  that  it  is  an  examina- 
tion most  repugnant  to  every  chaste  person  and  that 
many  wiU  suffer  almost  death  rather  than  submit  to 
it? — Perhaps  so. 

5424.  Do  not  you  as  a  clergyman  believe  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  diminish  the  causes  which  lead  to  prostitu- 
tion ? — Certainly. 

5425.  And  that  all  the  incitements  and  facilities 
of  fornication  ought  to  be  as  far  as  possible  pre- 
vented ? — If  you  could  diminish  it  and  get  rid  of  it  by 
other  means. 

5426.  I  do  not  say  get  rid  of  it  but  diminish  it  ? — 
Then  there  would  not  be  the  same  necessity  for  the 
operation  of  these  Acts. 

5427.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  Acts  now,  but 
whether  the  Acts  go  on  or  not,  do  not  you  believe  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  use  every  means  at 
its  command  to  diminish  this  vice  and  the  causes 
which  lead  to  it  ?— Certainly,  because  prostitution  is  a 
great  social  evil. 

5428.  And  do  not  you  behevf  that  many  of  those 
causes  are  within  the  scope  of  the  legislature  to  deal 
with  ? — ^Yes,  I  consider  it  is  a  great  social  evil  affecting 
every  class  of  society. 

5429.  And  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  legislature  ia 
your  opinion  first  to  deal  with  the  cause  before  it 
touches  the  consequences  ? — I  think  it  may  touch  the 
consequences. 

5430.  And  neglect  the  causes: — And  not  neglect 
the  causes.  I  should  make  the  cause  the  great  object 
of  legislation,  and  yet  not  overlook  the  consequences. 

5431.  {Mr.  Cowper- Zfemp/e.)  Explain  exactly  what 
you  mean  by  legislation  against  the  causes  of  prostitu- 
tion. What  sort  of  legislation  is  possible  to  stop  the 
causes  ;  if  the  causes  be  a  tendency  to  immorality  in 
the  human  mind,  what  legislation  can  affect  those 
causes  ? — I  really  cannot  say  ;  I  was  merely  asked  a 
question  by  Mr.  Mundella,  whether  I  thought  the  State 
to  prevent  it  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  touch  the 
cause,  and  I  answered  I  thought  it  ought. 

5432.  You  stated  recently  that  you  thought  solici- 
tation was  a  great  cause  of  immorality  ? — Yes. 

5433.  You  think  that  the  State  could  prohibit,  by 
police  regulations,  public  solicitation  in  the  streets  ? — 
Yes. 

5434.  And  you  think  that  is  one  cause  that  might 
be  removed? — ^Yes.  I  think  the  State  ought  to  do 
■what  it  can  to  prevent  it  j  but  if  it  cannot  prevent  the 
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DAY.        in  society. 

— ;  5435.  Do  yon  think,  among  the  causes,  is  to  be  in- 

^'     eluded  the  state  of  the  theatres,  and  that  some  police 
WiUunson.      j-egiiia-tions  might  be  made  in  order  to  prevent  those 
6  Feb.  1871.    pnbHc  phices  becoming  scenes   of  prostitution? — I 

  *    think  if  police  regulations  could  interfere  it  would 

be  very  desirable,  but  I  see  very  great  difficulties  in 
interferinff  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  so  to 
speak. 

5436.  {Mr.  Mundella.)  It  has  been  stated  to  ns 
here,  by  the  pohce  of  Devonport,  that  a  good  many  of 
the  public-houses  are  little  better  than  brothels. 
That  is  one  of  the  causes  you  would  be  in  favour  of 
diminishing  ? — Certainly. 

5437.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  great  numbers 
of  children  have  been  walking  the  streets  in  these 
three  towns,  and  that  they  have  been  restored  to 
their  friends  by  merely  taking  down  their  names  and 
addresses  ? — I  have  heard  of  that. 

5438.  You  would  deal  Avith  that  ? — I  would  deal 
with  that  cause  also. 

5439.  Then  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  in 
the  number  of  brothels  ? — Yes. 

5440.  And  you  would  deal  Avith  that  ? — Decidedly. 

5441.  And  solicitation  has  also  diminished  very 
much  in  Devonport  ? — Yes. 

5442.  You  would  deal  with  that  ? — Yes. 

5443.  And  you  would  deal  with  all  those  causes, 
without  enumerating  them,  for  there  are  very  many, 


in  my  opinion,  as  well  as  the  consequences  ? — Irrespec- 
tive of  this  Act ;  and  I  believe  the  state  of  the  streets 
is  perhaps  more  OAving  to  the  strict  supervision  oi'  the 
houses  and  the  strictness  in  dealing  with  brothels, 
than  the  operation  of  this  Act. 

5444.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  Not  any  one  but  all 
those  causes  touch  the  disease  ?  —  No,  certainly  not. 
They  all  tend  to  the  one  object,  and  I  think  the  result 
has  followed  from  these  various  causes. 

5445.  {Mr.  3Iundella.)  But  if  you  diminish  forni- 
cation, you  diminish  disease,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

5446.  {Sir  W.  James.)  May  I  ask  you  whether,  iu 
AA^alkiug  about  the  toAvns,  you  have  heard  these  women 
call  themselves  "  Queen's  women "  ? — I  have  never 
heard  it  until  this  moment. 

5447.  {Mr.  Hastings.)  I  gather  that  you  have  been 
connected  with  hospitals  ?- — Yes,  as  chairman  of  a 
hospital  iu  Birmingham,  and  on  the  committee  for 
several  years. 

5448.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  some  hospitals 
iu  which  cases  of  venereal  disease  are  not  treated,  but 
are  refused  admittance  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  treated  in  the  hospital  at  Plymouth. 

5449.  Are  you  aware,  in  some  hospitals  venereal 
patients  are  refused,  because  many  of  the  subsci'ibers 
object  to  their  reception  ? — I  am  not  aAvare,  but  I 
have  expressed  an  opinion,  that  I  think  the  "  Queen's 
Hospital,  "  Birmingham,  has  lost  subscribers  because 
venereal  patients  Avere  treated  there ;  simply  as  an 
opinion,  knowing  what  the  feeling  of  some  ladies  is 
with  regard  to  that  disease. 
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 ■  5450.   {Chairman.)  Are  you  a  beneficed  clergy- 

Rev.H.Everett.  man  ? — Yes  ;  now  of  Holy  Trinity,  Dorchester. 

  5451.  You  Avere  formerly  resident  in  Devonport? — 

6  Feb.  1871.    Yes  ;  I  Avas  incumbent  of  St.  John's,  Devonport. 

  5452.   When  did  you  leave   Devonport  ? —  Last 

August. 

5453.  How  long  had  you  been  there  ? — I  Avas  seven 
yeai's  incumbent  of  St.  John's. 

5454.  Docs  that  comprise  the  whole  period  of  your 
residence  in  Devonport  ? — Yes. 

5455.  What  Avas  the  character  of  the  district  com- 
prised in  your  cure  of  St.  John's  ? — My  district  con- 
tained many  of  tlie  lowest  and  worst  streets  in  Devon- 
port. 

5456.  As  incumbent  of  St.  John's,  were  you 
brought  much  in  contact  Avith  the  lower  class  in  the 
town  ? — Yes  ;  a  great  deal. 

5457.  What  Avas  the  condition  of  the  population  in 
your  OAvn  district  Avhen  you  first  knew  it  seven  years 
ago  ? — Pretty  much  as  I  left  it,  I  think, — very  poor, 
very  ci'OAvded,  and  addicted  a  good  deal  to  drink. 

5458.  Were  there,  to  your  knoAvledge,  many  houses 
of  ill-fame,  or  houses  resorted  to  by  bad  characters  in 
your  district  Avhen  you  first  knew  it  ? — Yes  ;  a  good 
many. 

5459.  Then  when  you  say  it  is  pretty  well  the  same 
now  as  Avhen  you  first  knew  it,  do  you  mean  to  state 
there  has  been  no  improvement  iu  that  respect  ? — 
There  has  been  improvement,  certainly,  as  regards 
many  of  the  houses. 

■  .  5460.  Many   of  the   brothels  ?  —  Many  of  the 

brothels. 

5461.  And  are  the  public-houses  Avhich  were  the 
resort  of  bad  characters  still  in  existence  to  the  same 
extent  ? — I  think  they  are  in  existence  to  the  same 
extent,  but  I  do  not  think  you  see  quite  so  much  of  it 
in  the  streets  as  you  used  to  do. 

5462.  When  you  say  you  do  not  see  so  much  of  it 
3'ou  mean  that  the  streets  are  more  orderly  ? — Much 
more. 

5463.  Is  that  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
women  only,  or  do  you  include  the  men  ? — To  the 
Avomen,  I  think,  chiefly. 

5464.  Was  your  residence  in  the  moi'e  crowded 
parts  of  the  town  ? — No  ;  I  lived  in  a  suburb. 

5465.  Was  it  your  habit  while  incumbent  of  St. 


called  in,  and  examined  as  folloAvs ; 

John's  to  mix  very  much  Avith  the  loAver  class  popu- 
lation ? — Yes  ;  I  Avas  a  great  deal  in  DcA^onport. 

5466.  Was  your  attention  drawn  to  these  Acts  at 
the  time  they  Avere  passed  ? — Yes,  in  consequence  of 
my  being  elected  a  member  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital. 

5467.  Then  these  Acts  were  frequently  the  subject 
of  discussion  there  ? — Yes, 

5468.  Did  you  take  any  particular  interest  in  the 
administration  of  these  Acts  ? — Yes,  in  consequence 
of  being  a  member  of  that  committee. 

5469.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  women  Avho 
came  to  the  hospital  ? — In  the  Avards. 

5470.  Did  you  converse  Avith  them  there  ? — Yes. 

5471.  On  what  subjects  ? — When  I  Avas  first  elected 
a  member  of  the  managing  committee  for  some  time 
I  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  hospital.  They  had  no 
chaplain  for  a  tim6,  and  until  one  Avas  appointed  I  did 
that  Avork. 

5472.  Then  during  the  time  you  acted  as  chaplain 
you  were  in  frequent  communication  with  the  patients 
in  the  Avards? — Yes  ;  just  for  a  short  time.  I  was 
only  there  until  they  were  able  to  get  a  paid  chap- 
lain. 

i!473.  {Sir  J.  Pahingion.)  Are  those  wards  sepa- 
rate ? — Yes. 

5474.  {^Chairman.)  Did  you  find  these  Avomen 
Avilling  to  listen  to  you  ? — Yes. 

5475.  Did  they  A'olunteer  to  tell  you  their  histories, 
or  did  you  ask  them  ? — No,  they  did  not  volunteer. 

5476.  Did  you  ask  them  ? — In  some  cases  one  did, 
but  very  seldom. 

5477.  You  Avere  not  in  the  habit  of  asking  them  ? 
^No. 

5478.  Then  they  were  not  disposed  to  be  communi- 
cative on  that  subject  ? — Not  unless  they  were  asked. 

5479.  But  if  you  asked  them,  they  Avould  answer 
you  ? — Yes,  nearly  always. 

5480.  What  state  of  education  did  you  generally 
find  among  those  Avomen  ? — Very  low  mdeed. 

5481.  Did  they  seem  to  have  a  sense  of  the  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong  ? — Some  of  them 
hardly  had. 

5482.  Were  many  of  them  in  the  lowest  state  qf 
poverty  ? — They  appeared  to  be  so.  (i 
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5483.  Did  they  generally  sliow  any  sense  of  tlieir 
degraded  condition  ? — Tlie  younger  ones  did. 

5484.  When  you  speak  of  younger  ones,  do  you 
mean  women  under  25  years  of  age  ? — Yes,  much 
under  that. 

5485.  Then  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  at  what  ago 
you  found  that  sense  disappear  as  a  general  rule  ? 
— We  had  girls  there  of  J  6  and  17,  even  15,  and 
with  those  one  seemed  to  have  more  influence,  and  to 
make  the  most  impression.  They  seemed  to  be  less 
hardened  than  the  older  ones. 

5486.  In  what  way  did  they  evince  sensibility  to 
your  instructions  ?— They  seemed  to  feel  their  position 
much  more  than  the  older  ones  ;  the  older  ones  seemed 
hardened  and  brutalized  in  many  instances,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  work  upon  them  at  all. 

5487.  At  what  age  would  you  draw  the  line  be- 
tween the  younger  ones  and  the  older  ones  ?— About 
18,  I  should  tliink. 

5488.  Then  if  a  Avoman  had  been  in  this  way  of  life 
for  a  year  or  two  she  was  much  less  accessible  to  your 
influences  ? — Yes,  much  less. 

5489.  Did  you  ever  give  the  young  gii'ls  any  advice 
or  admonition  as  to  their  mode  of  life  ? — Yes,  when- 
ever one  had  a  chance. 

5490.  And  were  you  generally  successful  with 
the  younger  class  of  patients  ? — To  all  appearances. 
I  was  very  anxious  to  have  the  younger  gii'ls  separated 
from  the  older  ones,  but  it  was  not  done  at  that  time. 

5491.  Was  it  subsequently  done  .'^ — Not  during  my 
time — at  least,  I  think  not. 

5492.  And  the  younger  girls  were  in  contact  with 
the  older  ones  ? — They  were  all  togetlier. 

5493.  {Sir  TV.  James.)  Has  it  been  done  since? — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

5494.  ( Chairman.)  When  these  young  girls  were 
discharged  cured  from  hospital,  were  any  means  taken 
to  provide  for  them  ? — Yes  ;  we  tried  to  get  them 
into  homes. 

5495.  That  is  the  hospital  authorities  did  ? — Yes  ; 
we  sent  a  good  many  to  Bovey  Tracey,  and  some  to 
Lostwithiel,  and  some  to  the  Plymouth  Home,  and 
some  to  the  Exeter  Home. 

5496.  And  were  those  homes  willing  to  receive 
them  ? — Yes. 

5497.  And  were  the  girls  willing  to  go  ?—  Some  of 
them  were  willing  to  go.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  all  stayed  there.  We  found  very  often  they  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  very  penitent  and  willing  to  go, 
but  they  did  not  stay  in  those  homes  any  length  of 
time, 

5498.  That  was  the  general  observation  ? — Many  of 
them. 

5499.  Now,  when  you  first  became  chaplain,  what 
was  the  joroportion  of  young  girls  to  the  rest  of  the 
ward  patients? — Rather  small,  I  think. 

5500.  A  third  or  a  fourth  ? — I  suppose  about  a 
fourth. 

5501.  Then  about  how  manj  of  these  young  girls 
would  there  be  in  the  wards  at  the  same  time,  when 
the  hospital  was  provided  with  full  accommodation  ?— 
When  I  was  acting  in  this  capncity,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  passing  of  these  Acts,  the  Avards  were  very 
small.  I  am  speaking  now  of  even  before  the  Acts 
became  compulsory. 

5502.  Then  after  the  Acts  had  been  passed  and 
become  compulsory,  the  accommodation  Avas  greatly 
increased  ? — Greatly  increased  ;  there  Avere  many  nCAV 
wards — a  Avhole  new  wing,  in  fact,  added. 

5503.  Were  the  new  Avards  filled  ?— They  were 
filled  afterwards,  I  believe  ;  but  1  had  nothing  to  do 
with  those. 

5504.  When  did  yoit  cease  to  officiate  as  chaplain  ? 
— It  must  have  been  in  1864  or  1865. 

5505.  Before  the  Acts  came  into  operation  ? — Before 
the'  Acts  came  into  operation. 

5506.  Did  you  subsequently  visit  the  wards  ?— Yes  ; 
I  was  on  the  managing  committee  up  to  last  August. 

5507.  And  as  one  of  the  managing  committee,  did 
you  habitually  visit  the  wards  ? — Not  habitually — 
very  often. 
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5508.  Then  you  noticed  of  course  a  large  increase  ELEVENTH 
in  the  number  of  patients  ? — Very  large.  DAY. 

5509.  When  the  hospital  Avas  at  its  fullest,  was  tlie   

same  proportion  to  the  older  Avomen  of  young  girls,  I^^"-^J-Evereti 
observable  ;  a  third  or  a  fourth  ? — I  could  hardly  say    g  reb~871 
that.  

5510.  When  did  you  last  visit  the  AA'ards  ? — The 
last  time  I  Avas  in  the  Avards  Avas  last  summer. 

5511.  Were  there  many  young  girls  there  then  } — 
There  apjjeared  to  be.  1  cannot  speak  accurately,  be- 
cause I  merely  passed  through  the  Avards.  It  was 
part  of  our  duty,  and  Ave  Avent  in  sometimes  and  asked 
Avhether  there  was  any  complaint,  and  saw  Avhether 
there  Avas  order,  and  so  on. 

5512.  Did  you  see  girls  in  the  Avards  Avhen  you  last 
A'isited  them  of  so  early  an  age  as  15  ? — There  Avcre 
some,  I  think. 

5513.  When  you  speak  of  the  younger  class  of 
prostitutes  you  mean  girls  up  to  the  age  of  18  ? — 
Yes. 

5514.  And  I  think  I  understand  you  to  say,  after 
that  age  you  found  they  became  much  more  de- 
praved ? — Much  more  hardened. 

5515.  The  younger  girls  listened  to  religious  in- 
struction and  to  admonition  more  than  the  older  ? 
—Yes. 

5516.  Did  you  ever  make  any  inquiry  Avhether  the 
number  of  ptiblic  prostitutes  in  Devonport  Avas  dimi- 
nished of  late  years  ? — Yes,  Avhen  the  opjjosition  arose 
to  the  Acts  I  made  inquiries  of  that  sort. 

5517.  In  Avhat  quarters  did  you  inquire,  or  hoAV  did 
you  conduct  the  inquiry  ?— I  inquired  from  people 
Avho  Avould  be  likely  to  know  the  police  and  the  ma- 
gistrates and  so  on  connected  Avith  the  towns. 

5518.  Is  your  information  derived  from  any  other 
source  than  the  police  ? — Yes,  many  of  the  residents 
and  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

5519.  We  knoAV  Avhat  the  police  have  said;  Avhat 
information  did  you  get  from  the  residents  and  in- 
habitants ? — They  seemed  to  think  that  the  number 
Avas  veiy  much  reduced. 

5520.  Was  the  conduct  of  the  AVomen  in  the  public 
thoroughfares  improved  ? — Certainly. 

5521.  Was    that  your  own  observation?  —  Most 
certaiidy. 

5522.  You  have  frequently,  I  may  presume,  seen 
soldiers  and  sailors  associating  with  these  AVomen  ? — 
Yes. 

5523.  Has  this  association  been  diminished  of  late 
years  in  the  public  streets  ? — Most  certainly  to  all 
appearances. 

5524.  There  liaA-e  not  been  so  many  soldiers  and 
sailors  associating  with  prostitutes  of  late  years  as 
formerly  ? — No,  not  in  the  open  streets. 

5525.  You  guard  yourself  by  saying  not  in  the 
open  streets.  Have  you  any  opinion  of  its  being  done 
elscAvhere  ? — No ;  I  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  see 
it  in  the  streets  as  you  used  to. 

5526.  Have  you  any  opinion  Avhether  the  number 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  resorting  to  these  women  has 
been  diminished  or  not  of  late  years  ? — That  I  can 
give  no  opinion  about. 

5527.  Then,  so  far  as  your  observation  is  con- 
cerned, you  can  give  no  opinion  as  to  the  effect  which 
these  Acts  may  have  had  on  the  morality  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

5528.  But  you  think  the  condition  and  the  dimi- 
nished number  of  i^ublic  AVomen  has  undergone 
improvement  ? — Certainly. 

5529.  I  believe  these  Acts  have  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  public  discussion  in  Devonport? — Yes, 
A  ery  great. 

5530.  There  have  been  public  meetings  — Yes. 

5531.  Have  you  ever  attended  any  of  those  public 
meetings  ? — Yes. 

5532.  Have  you  heard  the  statements  which  were 
made  there  ? — Yes,  I  attended  a  meeting  held  by 
Dr.  Rule. 

5533.  Was  that  made  in  favour  of  the  Acts  or 
against  the  Acts  ? — Against  the  Acts. 

5534.  Did  you  agree  with  the  statements  which 
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ELEVENTH   you  heard  made  at  that  public  meeting  ? — No,  most 
DAY.        oertainl/  not ;  uot  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Rule. 

  5535.  What  was  the  purport  of  his  statements  ? — 

licv.H.Evcreit.  jjg  ^^.^^^^  prove  that  the  women  were  not  reclaimed 
6  FebTs?!  consequence  of  their  residence  in  the  walls  of 

■    ■    the  Albert  Hospital. 

5536.  And  you  disagreed  with  that  ? — Yes,  very 
much. 

5537.  What  other  statements  did  he  make  from 
which  you  dissented  ? — With  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  chaplains.  Dr.  Rule  said  the  appointment  of 
chaplains  was  not  with  the  idea  of  doing  good  to  the 
women,  but  merely  as  a  sort  of  sop  to  public  opinion. 

5538.  That  has  been  stated  in  print,  that  the  excited 
and  angry  condition  of  the  women  at  being  subjected 
to  these  Acts  renders  them  less  accessible  to  the 
chaplain  ;  do  you  agree  in  that  ? — No. 

5539.  Did  you  observe  that  degree  of  excitement 
and  irritability  on  the  part  of  the  patients  at  being 
detained  in  hospital? — No. 

5540.  Did  any  woman  ever  express  to  you  her 
sense  of  wrong  at  being  detained  there  against  her 
■^vill  ? — One  or  two  may  have  done  so,  but  very  few. 

5541.  One  or  two  out  of  many  hundreds  ? — Out  of 
many  hundreds. 

5542.  When  those  complaints  were  made  to  you, 
did  you  explain  to  the  women  that  they  were  detained 
there  for  their  own  good  ? — Yes. 

5543.  Did  such  representations  make  any  impres- 
sion on  them? — Sometimes  they  seemed  to,  but  the 
cases  were  very  few. 

5544.  What  Avas  generally  your  impression  of  the 
statements  made  at  public  meetings  ;  do  you  think 
they  were  well  founded  or  not  ? — No,  I  considered 
they  were  very  false. 

5545.  Do  you  refer  to  the  facts  which  were  stated 
there  ? — Yes  ;  to  the  fact,  for  instance,  that  innocent 
women  were  taken  up  and  examined.  That  was  one 
of  their  statements. 

5546.  Did  you  ever  see  among  the  patients  of  the 
wards  of  the  hospital  any  woman  whose  appearance 
denoted  that  she  belonged  to  a  better  class  of  life  than 
the  rest  ? — No,  never. 

5547.  Was  it  your  impression  that  generally  they 
were  all  women  of  the  same  class  ? — Yes. 

5548.  And  all  engaged  in  the  practice  of  pros- 
titution ? — Yes. 

5549.  Did  any  woman  ever  tell  you  that  she  had 
been  improperly  brought  there  ? — Never. 

5550.  Did  any  woman  ever  deny  that  she  was  a 
prostitute  ? — Never. 

5551.  Were  these  public  meetings  very  largely 
attended  ? — Yes. 

5552.  By  what  class  of  persons  ? — The  meeting  I 
speak  of  in  Plymouth  was  very  largely  attended,  and 
by  the  working  class  as  well  as  the  better  classes. 

5553.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with 
persons  belonging  to  the  working  classes  on  the 
subject  ? — Yes. 

5554.  Have  they  complained  of  the  Acts  to  you  ? 
— Yes. 

5555.  Upon  reports  which  were  made  at  public 
meetings  ? — Yes. 

5556.  Have  you  explained  to  them  what  you  con- 
sidered to  be  the  character  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes  ;  I 
have  asked  them  to  substantiate  any  single  case.  It 
was  the  great  cry  that  innocent  women  were  brought 
up  and  examined. 

5557.  That  was  the  principal  complaint  ? — That 
was  the  principal  complaint. 

5558.  And  was  that  fact  strongly  urged  by  the 
speakers  at  these  public  meetings  ? — Dr.  Rule,  at  the 
meeting  I  spoke  of,  said  he  had  a  case,  and  he  could 
produce  it,  where  an  innocent  girl  had  been  brought 
up  for  examination ;  but  I  believe  it  was  never 
authenticated. 

5559.  Did  he  name  the  case  ? — No. 

5560.  Did  these  statements  produce  a  marked  im- 
pression on  the  meeting  ? — Great  excitement. 

5561.  Were  resolutions  passed  condemnatory  of  the 
Acts  ? — Yes. 


5562.  Were  there  men  and  women  present  ? — Yes. 

5563.  As  many  women  as  men  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

5564.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  by  means  of  a 
public  meeting  to  rejjresent  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion at  Devonport  ? — I  think  there  has.  I  Avas  not 
present,  but  I  think  a  meeting  was  called  by  the 
supporters  of  the  Act. 

5565.  Did  you  hear  the  result  of  that  meeting  ? — 
No,  I  cannot  say  I  remember  it.  I  believe  a  meeting 
Avas  held. 

5566.  Have  you  read  these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

5567.  And  considered  them  ? — Yes. 

5568.  Do  you,  as  a  clergyman,  consider  that  they 
are  repugnant  to  religion  and  morality  ? — Certainly 
uot. 

5569.  {3Ir.  3'Iimdella.)  With  reference  to  your 
last  answer  you  consider  the  Acts  are  favourable  to 
religion  and  morality  ? — I  believe  they  are. 

5570.  Do  you  believe  they  make  men  more  moral  ? 
— I  believe  you  reclaim  Avomeu  through  their  means. 

5571.  Do  you  believe  they  make  the  men  more 
moral  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  men. 

5572.  You  are  speaking  of  the  Avomen  ? — Of  the 
Avomen. 

5573.  Do  not  you  think  by  making  these  Avomeu 
more  cleanly,  more  healthy,  and  more  attractive,  you 
tend  rather  to  increase  the  immorality  on  the  part  of 
the  men  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that. 

5574.  On  what  do  you  base  your  opinion  ? — I  think 
a  man  determined  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  Avill  do 
it. 

5575.  Whether  a  woman  is  repulsive  or  not? — 
Yes. 

5576.  I  think  you  stated  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  population  under  your  charge  were 
poor,  croAvded,  aud  addicted  to  drink  ? — Yes. 

5577.  And  Avere  there  many  brothels  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood ? — A  great  many. 

5578.  Are  you  aware  Avhether  anything  had  been 
done  prior  to  the  introduction  of  these  Acts  to  di- 
minish their  number  by  the  local  authoirities  ? — No,  I 
think  not ;  not  that  I  knoAV  of. 

5579.  You  are  aware  that  subsequently  there  have 
been  a  great  many  prosecutions  under  the  byelaws  ? — 
Yes,  under  the  byelaws. 

5580.  Byelaws  for  preventing  disturbances,  bye- 
laws for  keeping  irregular  houses,  and  so  on  — Yes. 

5581.  But  you  are  not  aAvare  that  there  were  any 
prior  to  the  Acts  ? — No. 

5582.  Then  the  prosecutions  commenced  simul- 
taneously Avith  the  operation  of  the  Acts.  Is  that  so  ? 
— That  is  about  the  time. 

5583.  I  see  these  byelaws  which  forbid  prostitutes 
or  niglitwalkers  annoying  passengers,  which  prevent 
solicitation,  aud  Avhicli  are  directed  against  persons 
keeping  disorderly  houses  and  against  persons  har- 
bouring children  under  16  as  prostitutes,  and  so  on, 
have  been  in  existence  some  years.  Are  you  aware 
that  prior  to  the  introduction  of  these  Acts  any  pro- 
secutions took  place  under  those  byelaws  ? — I  cannot 
speak  accurately  ;  I  fancy  they  did. 

5584.  But  since  the  introduction  of  the  Act  you 
are  sure  that  a  great  number  of  prosecutions  have 
taken  place  ? — No,  I  could  not  say  that.  I  know 
they  have  been  more  orderly  and  quiet  of  late  years 
than  before. 

5585.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  greater  order 
and  quiet  ? — To  the  greater  supervision  Avhich  has 
been  exercised  over  them,  and  to  the  more  orderly 
behaviour  of  the  women. 

5586.  Supervision  exercised  over  them  in  the 
street,  not  in  the  hospital  is  it  ? — I  am  speaking  of 
the  houses. 

5587.  The  houses  have  been  more  orderly  ? — The 
houses  have  been  more  orderly. 

5588.  Supervision  has  been  exercised  over  them  ? 
—Yes. 

5589.  By  the  police  ?— Yes. 

5590.  Aud  the  women  have  been  more  orderly  iu 
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the  streets  ? — Yes,  the  women  have  certainly  been 
more  orderly  in  the  streets. 

5591.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  Avere  many 
public-houses  and  places  of  common  resort  for  prosti- 
tutes in  Plymouth  before  the  commencement  of  those 
Acts  ? — Yes,  a  great  many. 

5592.  Plave  those  been  diminished  do  you  know  in 
Devonport  ? — I  fancy  they  have  lately. 

5593.  By  prosecutions  ? — Yes. 

5594.  And  by  withholding  licenses  ? — Yes. 

5595.  Is  it  your  opinion  as  a  clergyman  that  those 
places  such  as  I  have  referred  to,  tend  very  much 
to  increase  this  vice  of  prostitution  ? — I  think  so, 
certainly. 

5596.  You  think  the  diminution  of  those  places  ojf 
common  resort  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing 
vice  ? — I  think  so. 

5597.  And  the  temptation  to  vice  ? — I  think  so. 

5598.  You  said  you  could  not  say  that  in  your 
opinion  morality  had  increased  among  the  men  'i — I 
could  not  say  that. 

5599.  You  think  morality  has  not  increased  ? — I 
have  no  reason  for  saying  so ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

5600.  Do  you  think  these  women  who  have  received 
your  ministration  have  really  become  reformed  women? 
—I  think  undoubtedly  a  great  many  of  them,  because 
Ave  have  been  able  to  trace  a  great  many  cases. 

5601.  Trace  them,  where? — We  ha\-e  been  able  to 
trace  them,  and  see  that  they  have  gone  into  service, 
or  got  married,  and  so  on,  and  Ave  really  believe  them 
to  be  reformed.  Many  Avho  had  left  us  and  Avhom  we 
believed  had  reformed  have  fallen  back  again. 

5602.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  many  have 
been  reformed  three  or  four  times  r — Well,  more  than 
once. 

5603.  That  the  Avomen  Avho  have  gone  away  pro- 
fessedly reformed  characters  have  come  back  again  to 
hospital  ? — Yes,  they  have  gone  aAvay  from  us,  for 
instance,  into  the  different  homes,  and  have  not  been 
able  to  gtand  the  life,  and  have  left  them  again^  and 
haA'e  gone  back  to  their  old  haunts. 

5604.  And  you  have  received  them  back  into 
hospital  ? — W e  have. 

5605.  And  more  than  once,  tAvice,  or  thrice,  have 
not  you  ?' — Yes. 

5606.  Then  in  what  do  you  consider  the  benefit  of 
these  Acts  consists  ? — Since  these  Acts  were  passed 
we  have  been  able  to  reclaim  a  great  many  more 
women  than  before.  The  bare  fact  of  their  residence 
in  the  Avards  of  the  hospital,  and  intercourse  with  the 
chaplain  and  others  has  reclaimed  a  great  many  of 
them 

5607.  Then  the  moral  effect  of  the  Acts  is  really 
and  truly  in  your  opinion  produced  by  the  super- 
vision of  the  police,  and  by  bringing  the  women  into 
contact  with  the  chaplain  and  bencAolent  persons  in 
the  wards  of  the  hospital  ? — Well,  I  believe  an  im- 
mense quantity  have  been  reclaimed  in  that  way. 

5608.  Have  you  considered  whether  that  could  not 
be  irrespective  of  these  Acts  ? — -I  do  not  think  so.  I 
do  not  think  you  could  get  the  women  to  come, 

5609.  In  the  first  place,  the  supervision  of  the 
police  you  can  have  irrespective  of  these  Acts  ? — Yes, 
but  the  women  Avill  not  come  into  the  Avards  by 
themsel\'es. 

5610.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  I  am  quite  sure  that  your 
opinion  is  expressed  very  conscientiously,  but  there 
was  evidence  given  by  a  very  eminent  and  experienced 
man  before  the  Commission  on  venereal  diseases, 
namely,  Dr.  David  Deas,  to  the  effect  that  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  getting  women  into  hospital,  but  the 
difficulty  sometimes  was  in  keeping  them  there.  I 
daresay  your  experience  would  not  enable  you  to  con- 
tradict that  opinion  ? — No ;  but  my  impression  is  that 
they  will  not  come  unless  they  are  compelled  either  by 
the  severity  of  the  disease  or  by  some  compulsory  Act. 

5611.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Devonport  Hospital  before  the  first 
Act  ?— Yes. 

5612.  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  women  came  into 


that  hospital  to  the  extent  furnished  by  the  hospital  ?  ELEVENTH 
— Yes,  but  that  extent  was  then  but  small.  P-^^ 

5613.  Another  complaint  was  that  they  were  some-  ^777 
times  under  inducement  led  to  go  away  before  they 

Avere  cured  ? — The  very  least  inducement,  a  new  regi-    ^  ^q^,  i871 

ment  or  a  ship  coming  in,  the  great  majority  Avould  go  

out. 

5614.  But  still  it  is  a  fact  that  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  instrumentality  of  the  hospital,  so  far  as 
going  in  Avent,  and  all  that  was  necessary  was  to 
keep  them  there  by  legislation  until  they  were  cured  ? 
— The  doctors  at  that  time  said  they  did  not  come 
until  tiie  disease  drove  them  there,  and  became  so 
severe  that  they  Avere  obliged  to  go  there.  They  did 
not  come  when  tliey  Avere  first  contaminated. 

5615.  That  of  course  you  do  not  know  personally  ? 
— I  have  only  heard  so  from  our  committee. 

5616.  Have  you  considered,  with  reference  simply 
to  the  religious  bearing  of  the  question,  what  tlie  Acts 
are  intended  to  do  ? — Yes. 

5617.  What  do  you  think  ? — I  think  the  Act  Avas 
intended  to  cure  the  women,  but  I  should  not  have 
been  a  supporter  of  the  Act  had  there  not  been  also 
a  clause  appointing  a  chaplain,  and  bringing  these 
Avomen  Avlieu  sick  and  ill  u.nder  the  influence  of  some 
religious  teachino;. 

5618.  It  is  "  An  Act  for  the  better  preA-ention  of 
"  contagious  diseases  at  certain  military  and  naval 
"  stations  ?  "—Yes. 

5619.  I  suppose  you  would  understand  by  that  an 
Act  to  prevent  contagious  diseases  in  women,  with  a 
view  of  protecting  soldiers  and  sailors  at  those  stations  ? 
— Quite  so. 

5620.  You  woiild  not  in  any  Avay  understand  it  as  an 
Act  to  prevent  fornication  ? — No. 

5621.  Nor  to  prevent  prostitution  ? — I  think  the 
Act  does  prevent  prostitution. 

5622.  I  gather  that  you  think  the  Act  does  prevent 
prostitution  by  the  moral  influence  in  the  hospital,  but 
as  regards  the  direct  effect  of  the  Act,  I  think  you  will 
say  that  the  Act  has  no  provision  to  prevent  prostitu- 
tion ? — No,  I  think  it  deters  many  girls  from  becoming 
prostitutes  through  fear.  I  think  many  young  girls 
have  been  prcA-ented  in  consequence  of  these  Acts 
from  becoming  prostitutes. 

5623.  We  were  told  by  a  reverend  gentleman,  avIio 
has  just  given  evidence  before  us,  that  in  his  opinion 
great  indvicements  to  young  girls  to  commit  prostitu- 
tion Avere  offered  by  fine  clothes  and  other  advantages 
which  prostitutes  have  ? — Yes. 

5624.  I  dare  say  you  may  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
at  DeA'onport  it  is  alleged  that  prostitutes  have  better 
clothes  noAv  than  they  had  some  time  ago,  in  conse- 
quence of  doing  a  larger  busineis  in  prostitution  ? — I 
Avas  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

5625.  HoAvCA-er,  that  is  stated  in  evidence,  and 
supposing  it  is  so,  Avonld  not  it  rather  offer  an  induce- 
ment to  young  girls  to  become  prostitutes  if  they 
found  the  business  of  prostitution  was  more  fa\'our- 
able  ? — I  think  it  Avould, 

5626.  All  these  are  really  incidental  effects  of  the 
Act  ?— Yes, 

5627.  But  the  intention  and  direct  effect  I  think 
you  Avlll  agree  with  me  is  not  to  prevent  prostitution  ? 
— Exactly. 

5628.  I  dare  say  you  are  aAvare  that  the  effect  of 
the  Act  is  that  a  woman  believed  to  be  a  prostitute  is 
brought  before  a  magistrate  either  on  the  information 
of  the  police  or  on  the  voluntary  submission  of  the 
woman  ? — Yes. 

5629.  Then  Avhen  she  comes  under  the  operation  of 
the  Act,  the  Act  in  no  sense  prohibits  her  acting  as 
a  prostitute  while  she  is  free  from  disease.  You  are 
quite  aware  of  that  ? — Quite. 

5630.  The  effect  of  the  Act  is  simply  tha,t  so  long 
as  she  is  diseased  she  is  prevented  engaging  as  a 
prostitute  ? — Quite  so. 

5631.  Therefore,  in  practice,  it  is  not  an  Act  to  pre- 
vent prostitution,  but  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  ? 
—Yes. 
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ELEVENTH       5632.  Now  consider  it  in  this  light,  if  a  woman 
DAY.        coming  under  this  Act  comes  under  the  examination 

  of  a  surgeon  and  is  declared  to  be  free  from  disease, 

Rev.H.EvercU.  ([qq^       tliat  practically  give  the  sanction  of  the  law 
g  to  her  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  prostitute? — No,  I 
 ^_  ■    should  think  not  ;  I  cannot  see  that  it  does. 

5633.  I  Avill  put  it  in  this  way.  If  a  Avoman,  free 
from  disease,  is  ordered  to  come  up,  say  on  the  12th 
of  this  month,  before  the  inspecting  surgeon  and  does 
not  come,  you  are  aAvare  that  she  is  liable  to  punish- 
ment under  the  Act,  and  she  may  be  imprisoned  ? — 
Yes. 

5634.  But  that  if  she  comes  up  on  the  12th  of  this 
month  she  gets  a  clean  bill  of  health  practically  by 
passing  the  examination,  and  also  gets  a  notice  that 
she  must  return  for  a  fresh  examination  in  14  days  ? — 
Yes. 

5635.  Then  during  that  14  days  is  not  she,  in  point 
of  fact,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  protection  of  the 
law  ? — I  do  not  sec  that  she  is  protected  by  the  law  as 
a  prostitute. 

5636.  Referring  to  your  ex]ierience  in  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital  I  think  I  gathered  from  you  that 
you  found  a  diiierence  in  the  character  of  the  Avomen 
brought  under  your  notice  to  this  extent,  that  some 
Avere  very  much  more  amenable  to  religious  influence 
than  others  ? — Quite  so. 

5637.  And  I  daresay  you  found  in  relation  to  the 
younger  girls  and  those  less  hardened  a  greater  chance 
of  reformation  Avhich  would  be  the  object  of  jour 
visits  to  them  ? — Yes. 

5638.  From  your  experience  do  you  not  think  that 
anything  Avhich  stamps  a  public  character  on  these 
girls  in  the  eyes  of  the  tOAvn  as  prostitutes,  would 
render  it  more  difficult  to  reclaim  them  from  prosti- 
tution ? — The  less  hardened  they  are  the  more  likely 
you  are  to  reform  them. 

5639.  But  do  you  think  there  is  anything  beyond 
that  ?  Do  you  think  that  if  a  woman,  by  her  public 
examination,  is  recognised  as  a  prostitute,  that  Avould 
have  the  effect  of  putting  a  difficulty  in  the  Avay  of 
her  leaving  that  mode  of  life  ? — Well,  Avith  some 
women  it  would.  With  some  the  effect  of  bringing 
them  there  in  that  Avay  seems  rather  to  crush  and  to 
soften  them,  and  they  feel  the  disgrace  of  it,  and  it 
gives  you  rather  more  influence  over  them.  With 
others  it  has  a  different  effect. 

5640.  You  mentioned  Avith  reference  to  the  refor- 
mation of  these  women,  that  a  number  of  Avomen  had 
been  reclaimed  Avithin  your  experience.  I  daresay  you 
are  aAvare  of  the  fact  that  a  A'ery  considerable  number 
of  these  common  Avomen  in  A^arious  parts  of  the  country 
are  reclaimed  by  one  instrumentality  and  another  ? — 
Yes. 

5641.  I  mean  have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that 
is  the  case  by  marriage  and  going  into  service  ? — A 
great  many  of  them  many. 

5642.  With  your  experience  as  a  clergyman,  I  dare 
say  you  are  aware  that  that  takes  place  in  other  dis- 
tricts besides  the  protected  districts  ? — I  do  not  doubt 
that. 

5643.  I  have  been  told  that  the  average  term  for 
women  to  be  on  the  streets  in  many  cases  is  very  much 
shorter  than  I  supposed  previously  that  it  A\'as.  Many 
after  tAvo  or  three  years  hard  life  on  the  streets  arc 
absorbed  in  the  civil  population  either  as  servants  or 
in  other  Avays  ? — I  believe  that  is  the  case. 

5644.  Your  OAvn  experience  leads  you  to  that  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  that. 

5645.  Of  course  all  that  takes  place  irrespective  of 
the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  and  in 
toAvns  where  it  does  not  exist  ? — Yes. 

5646.  I  am  quite  aware  that  you  think  that  the 
Acts  help  very  much  ? — Well,  there  is  a  great  opera- 
tion of  this  kind  going  on  under  a  variety  of  in- 
fluences, no  doubt  of  it  ;  penitentiaries  and  homes, 
and  so  on. 

5647.  You  would  consider  that  these  influences 
might  be  operative  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  in  fact 
are  often  so,  although  there  is  no  Act  ? — Yes. 

5648.  Of  course  ]  do  not  at  all  agree  Avith  Dr.  Rule, 


that  the  chaplain  is  imported  as  a  sop  to  public 
opinion,  but  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  Avould 
have  objected  to  these  Acts  unless  they  had  included 
the  appointment  of  a  cliaplain  ? — I  should  never  have 
interested  myself  about  them  if  it  had  not  been  the 
case.  I  should  have  thought  they  Avcre  simply  brought 
to  the  hospital  to  be  cured,  and  it  Avas  nothing  to  do 
Avith  me,  but  as  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  I 
tliought  it  was  (he  means  of  reclaiming  a  great  number 
of  them,  and  therefore  Avas  glad  to  become  a  member 
of  the  committee,  and  did  for  that  purpose. 

5649.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  Avould 
have  objected  to  the  Acts  ? — 1  should,  but  for  that 
clause. 

5650.  But  supposing  it  Avas  a  matter  of  choice 
Avhether  you  should  have  the  Acts  A\'ithout  the  clause  or 
not  have  them  at  all,  Avould  you  have  refused,  or  liavc 
had  the  Acts  Avithout  the  clause  ? — No ;  I  Avould  have 
had  the  Acts  even  Avitliout  the  clause,  but  I  Avould  not 
have  Avorked  for  Ihem  as  I  do  uoav. 

5651.  Then  it  did  not,  amount  to,  as  I  Avas  rather 
under  the  impression,  an  objection  on  )'our  part  to 
the  Acts  altogether  ? — No,  I  Avould  not  say  that  quite. 

5652.  With  regard  to  the  fact  of  the  Avomen  going 
into  serA'icc  and  getting  married  after  they  have  been 
a  certain  length  of  time  on  the  town,  do  not  you  think 
in  those  cases,  the  fact  that  they  have  become  knoAvn 
as  prostitutes,  or  have  been  subjected  to  regular 
examination,  Avould  interfere  A^ery  much  Avith  their 
getting  into  service,  or  getting  their  living  7 — We 
found  the  fact  of  their  having  been  prostitutes  a  great 
bar  to  their  getting  into  service.  We  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  get  places  for  them,  because  naturally  many 
ladies  and  others  Avould  not  take  them,  as  they  had 
been  prostitutes,  and  our  great  difficulty  Avas  to  get  a 
home  for  those  girls  Avho  were  Avilling  to  reform. 
That  is  Avhat  Ave  ahvays  found  to  be  our  great  dif- 
ficulty. We  wanted  more  homes  to  send  them  to, 
Avhen  they  were  Avilling  to  go.  There  Avere  very  fcAv 
homes,  and  in  many  the  restrictions  Avere  so  harsh 
that  the  girls  could  not  stand  it,  and  Avent  back  to  vice 
again . 

5653.  Then  Avith  regard  to  getting  married,  I  suppose 
there  Avas  considerable  difficulty  also  ? — Yes  ;  but  the 
number  of  those  Avomen  Avho  get  married  is  astonish- 
ing. 

5654.  Do  not  you  think  in  relation  to  marriage,  as 
well  as  service,  thei'e  would  be  an  additional  difficulty 
produced  by  the  fact  that  they  had  been  under  the 
surA'cillauce  of  the  police  under  those  Acts  ? — No,  I 
do  not  know  that.  Of  course  one  is  \'ery  much 
astonished  at  the  number  of  these  girls  who  do  marry, 
and  the  very  resjjectable  men  they  get  married  to. 

5655.  As  to  great  improvements  Avhicli  have  taken 
jilace  in  DcAonport,  you  stated  you  did  not  think 
that  the  number  of  public-houses  had  been  reduced. 
That  necessarily  Avas  a  A'ery  A"ague  statement,  and  you 
Avill  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  that  71  public-houses 
and  77  beerhouses  have  been  abolished  since  the 
commencement  of  these  Acts  in  1864  ? — I  do  not 
know  that. 

5656.  That  I  suppose  Avould  produce  a  very  marked 
change  as  regards  the  ordinary  ajjpearance  of  the 
streets  in  DcA^onport  ? — Yes. 

5657.  Then  1  gather  from  j-our  oijinions  that  if  a 
better  system  of  homes  and  penitentiaries  Avere  esta- 
blished they  might  liaA  c  a  very  material  effect  in  reform- 
ing the  Avomen  ? — I  believe  Ave  should  have  been  very 
much  more  successful  at  the  Albert  Hospital  in 
DcA'onport  if  Ave  had  had  a  good  place  to  send  these 
girls  to  Avhen  they  Avere  cured.  Many  of  them  Avished 
to  reform,  but  Avhen  avc  sent  them  to  some  of  these 
penitentiaries  they  could  not  stand  the  discipline 
through  Avhich  they  had  to  go. 

5658.  TheuAvould  it  be  your  opinion  that,  if  suitable 
hospitals  Avere  furnished  in  A^arious  toAvns,  and  if 
diseased  Avomen  after  they  got  into  them  Avere  pre- 
A'cnted  leaving  until  they  were  cured,  and  if  in  con- 
nexion Avith  those  hospitals  a  suiDerior  system  of 
penitentiaries  and  home  establishments  was  established, 
all  the  moral  and  religious  effects  which  you  attribute 
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to  the  working  of  these  Acts  might  be  producecl  -with- 
out them? — If  you  could  get  them  there  I  think  so 
certainly. 

5659.  (Sir  TV.  James.)  I  would  just  like  to  ask  you 
whether  you  think  these  Acts  have  been  in  operation 
a  sufficient  time  to  enable  us  to  see  their  full  moral 
effect } — I  think  in  districts  such  as  Devonport  they 
have  been  in  operation  a  sufficient  time  to  give  very 
good  proof  of  that. 

5660.  You  would  acknowledge,  I  suppose,  that 
many  enactments  of  the  legislature  might  be  produc- 
tive of  \Qvy  much  good,  such  a,s  clearing  the  streets, 
and  so  forth,  but  might  contain  in  them  the  germ 
of  many  evils,  physical  and  moral,  not  immediately 
apparent  ? — Yes. 

5661.  The  point,  I  would  direct  your  attention  to, 
is  the  keeping  of  a  prostitute  class  for  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  these  Acts  going 
on,  and  as  we  may  say  this  wheel  of  prostitution  as  it 
were  going  on,  throwing  off  here  and  there  the  better 
members  of  this  class  into  homes  or  such  places  as 
have  been  provided  by  the  benevolent  for  the  reception 
of  penitent  females,  the  I'csiduum  would  not  be  a  very 
hardened  class  ? — I  fancy  they  are  a  very  hardened 
class.  The  regular  soldier  and  sailor  prostitutes,  who 
have  been  on  the  town  many  years,  are  a  very  hardened 
and  very  ignorant  class. 

5662.  Now  you  drew  a  very  touching  picture  of 
some  of  these  poor  girls  who  you  said  Avere  crushed 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  examination,  and  their 
hearts  opened,  and  at  the  same  time  you  said  that  homes 
were  difficult  to  get  for  them.  Supposing  one  of  these 
poor  girls  Avas  either  to  fail  in  getting  any  offer  of 
service  at  all,  or  to  get  an  offer  of  service  with  some 
ill-tempered  and  very  bad  mistress,  Avhat  woidd  become 
of  her  ? — -It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  get  them  places. 

5663.  Would  she  not  in  all  probability  go  back  on 
the  town,  and  in  a  short  time  come  back  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  be  one  of  those  Avomen  Avho  Avould  return  for 
the  second  or  third  time  ? — Yes. 

5664.  And  that  young  girl  who  Avas  a  nice  young 
girl  at  first,  in  spite  of  your  machinerj-,  and  of  these 
benevolent  means  of  reclamation,  might  in  the  course 
of  15  or  20  year's  get  into  bad  luck  under  the  operation 
of  these  Acts.  It  is  a  very  conceiA'able  case  that  she 
might  fall  into  the  hardened  Avays  of  prostitues  who, 
it  appears,  as  far  as  human  eyes  can  see,  will  be  a  A  cry 
large  class  in  these  towns,  even  though  these  Acts  have 
come  into  operation.  Is  not  that  a  possible  case  ? — 
Yes  ;  certainly. 

5665.  I  should  like  very  much  to  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion, because  I  think  it  a  A-ery  important  one,  and  that 
is,  Avhether  there  would  not  be  a  flow  of  young 
Avomen  through  the  town  in  a  natural  state  of  things 
Avithout  any  interference  of  the  legislature,  and  cer- 
tain prostitutes  going  off,  and  others  coming  on.  That 
Avould  be  the  case,  Avould  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5666.  Now  Avhat  would  the  effect  of  these  Acts  be. 
Would  not  it  be  rather  the  creation  of  a  certain  class 
Avhich  the  Acts  Avould  reduce  to  a  minimum,  but  which 
jiarticular  class  Avould  remain  in  a  hardened  state,  and 
become  soldiers'  Avomen  ? — That  is  the  case.  There 
has  been  always,  I  fancy,  a  class  of  that  sort,  and  I 
suppose  there  ahvays  Avill  be,  Avhether  you  haA  C  the 
Acts  or  not.  It  seems  to  me  it  always  has  been,  and 
ahvays  Avill  be. 

5667.  My  question  is  directed  more  particularly  to 
this  fact  about  the  Avomen,  Avhether  under  the  Acts 
they  Avill  not  be  more  confined  to  a  strict  circle  amongst 
themselves,  or  will  they,  do  you  think,  get  as  full 
access  into  and  out  of  society  as  previously  ? — I  think 
since  the  establishment  of  this  hospital  in  Devonport 
there  is  more  opening  for  them  to  leave  their  life  if 
they  like. 

5668.  That  is  with  regard  to  the  young  ones  ? — 
Yes. 

5669.  But  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  have  been 
for  four  or  five  years  on  the  town  ? — They  are  hard  to 
reclaim,  no  doulit  of  it. 

5670.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  a  Avoman  had  come 


say  only  12  months,  and  had  undergone  24  examina-  ELEVENTH 
lions,  and  had  received  21  certificates,  such  a  Avoman  DAY. 

Avoukl  be  absolutely  iri-eclaimable  ? — I  should  think  slu^  •  

Avas  very  hardened  indeed,  and  very  diffcult  to  reclai)n.  Itev.H. Everett. 

5671.  Now  do  not  you  consider  as  a  clergyman,  and  ,  

a  moral  man,  that  nothing  can  be  more  objectionable    G  Lcb.  1871. 
than  to  put  any  class  of  Avomen  into  a  kind  of  limbo 
Avithout  hope  ? — Certainly. 

5672.  {Mr.  Applegarth.)  Yon  spoke  Avith  reference 
to  the  separation  of  girls ;  do  you  knoAV  anything  of 
the  mode  in  Avliich  the  examinations  are  conducted  — • 
Merely  what  I  have  heard  from  the  A'isiting  surgeon. 

5673.  Your  information  is  confined  pi  incipally,  I 
presume,  to  the  state  of  the  girls  in  the  hospital  ? — 
Yes. 

5674.  And  there  jom  have  seen  gii'ls  of  all  ages 
mixed  together  ? — Yes. 

5675.  Do  not  you  consider  that  to  be  a  great  evil  ? 
— V\^hen  I  Avas  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
I  always  Avished  that  they  should  be  classified,  and 
that  the  younger  girls  should  be  separated  from  the 
older  and  more  hardened  ones. 

5676.  I  presume  you  have  seen  young  girls  fresh 
from  the  country  Avho  have  been  seduced  ? — Yes, 
Avithin  a  very  short  time  indeed,  knoAving  very  little 
of  the  Avays  of  the  town,  and  they  are  brought  in  and 
classed  Avith  these  older  and  more  hardened  Avomen, 
That  Avas  always  a  great  objection  to  me. 

5677.  In  how  many  divisions  Avould  you  desire  to 
see  the  girls  placed? — Ton  might  have  three  divi- 
sions ;  some  are  notoriously  hard  and  rude,  and  brutal, 
more  so  than  anybody  Avould  really  expect  Avho  had 
not  seen  them,  and  those  are  very  readily  detected, 
and  might  be  kept  very  much  to  themseh'es. 

5678.  You  think  they  ought? — I  think  so. 

5679.  You  think  the  moral  contamiiiation  of  other 
girls  by  thein  renders  it  imperative  t — Yes,  I  should 
like  to  see  it  ;  it  has  always  been  my  feeling,  but  I 
have  never  seen  it  tried. 

5680.  Therefore,  I  presume,  you  Avould  place  the 
girls  under  a  medical  inspector  in  some  Avay  ? — Yes, 
exactly. 

5681.  In  fact  ahvays  to  keep  those  Avho  are  less 
vicious  from  those  Avho  are  more  vicious  ? — Yes. 

5682.  You  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  homes 
for  the  girls;  supposing  you  had  no  difficulty  at  all,  but 
as  fast  as  you  reclaimed  these  gii'ls  you  could  find 
homes  for  them,  still  I  suppose  you  Avould  not  consider 
prostitution  Avould  die  out  ? — No,  I  fear  not. 

5683.  But  they  Avould  come  in  as  fast  as  you  could 
get  them  out  ? — Yes. 

5684.  And  so  it  would  be  merely  emptying  the 
tub  Avith  one  hand  and  filling  it  witii  the  other? — 
Yes. 

5685.  And  Avould  not  accomplish  much  good  after 
all,  but  Avould  be  simply  emptying  the  bucket  one  day 
and  filling  it  the  next  ? — Yes,  it  seems  so  at  present." 

5686.  You  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  them, 
seiwice.  I  think  you  said  ladies  objected  to  taking 
prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

5687.  Are  you  not  aware  that,  a  great  many  of 
these  girls  OAve  their  degraded  position  to  the  fact  of 
being  seduced  Avhen  in  service? — Yes;  I  belie>e  & 
great  many. 

5688.  Have  you  any  means  of  judging  Avhat  is  the 
principal  source  of  prostitution  ?  Do  you  think  Ioav 
Avages  and  low  social  condition  have  anything  to  do 
Avith  driving  girls  on  to  the  town  ? — I  believe  the 
great  majority  of  the  girls  come  from  that  class. 

5689.  Do  you  knoAV  anything  of  those  manufac- 
turing houses  in  Avhich  girls  and  children  are  engaged, 
such  as  the  slop  tailoring  business,  for  instance  ? — 
Not  much  ;  we  have  no  large  manufactory  ii3  my  jjart 
of  the  Avorld. 

5690.  (3Ir.  Hast'uigs.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that 
many  of  these  Avomen  Avould  come  voluntarily  to  hos- 
pital for  treatment  ? — I  think  some  of  them  Avould. 

5691.  You  think  only  some  ? — Only  some.  I  be- 
lieve when  it  Avas  tried  in  1864,  before  they  Avere 
compelled  to  come,  the  verdict  of  the  doctor  was  that 
a  girl  never  came  unless  she  Avrs  brought  to  such  a 
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ELEVENTH   dreadful  state  by  the  disease  that  she  was  obliged  to 
])AY.  come. 

— -  5692.  In  fact,  I  take  it  as  your  opinion  that  nothing 

Bev.H.Everett.  giiort  of  legislative  compulsion  will  luring  these  women 

-7 —         as  a  whole  into  the  hospital  ? — I  think  not. 
6  Jeb,  1871.       5693,  1  think,  during  your  seven  years'  residence 
as  a  beneficed  clergyman  in  Dcvonport,  you  been  me 
well  acquainted  witli  the  principal  inhabitants  ? — Yes. 

5694.  And  cognisant  of  the  opinion  of  the  town  ? — 
Yes. 

5695.  You  would  be,  therefore,  likely  to  hear  of 
any  events  creating  much  excitement  in  the  town  ? — 
Quite. 

5696.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  visiting  sur- 
geons ? — Yes,  I  knew  the  visiting  surgeons. 

5697.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  visiting  surgeons  which  you  Avould  denominate 
as  acts  of  cruelty,  oppression,  or  immorality  ? — Never. 

5698.  From  your  knowledge  of  those  men  should 
you  think  they  were  capable  of  such  acts  ? — Certainly 
not.  Mr.  tSloggett  was  visiting  surgeon  during  the 
whole  time  I  Avas  there,  I  think. 

5699.  Do  you  kuoAV  of  any  case  of  cruelty,  oppres- 
sion, or  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  police  who  were 
charged  with  the  carrying  out  of  these  Acts  ? — No,  I 
never  heard  of  one. 

5700.  Do  you  think,  if  women  in  the  hospital  had 
been  subjected  to  such  acts  as  I  have  described,  they 
would  have  complained  to  you  of  them  ? — Yes,  I  think 
very  often  they  would. 

5701.  I  may  tell  you  that  I  have  received  from 
your  town  of  Dcvonport  a  placard  charging  the  police 
and  visiting  surgeons  with  cruelty,  oppression,  and 
immorality  in  the  discharge  of  these  Acts.  Is  it 
your  opinion  that  it  is  true  ? — No ;  I  believe  it  to  be 
perfectly  false. 

5702.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  many  of  the 
women  left  the  reformatories  to  which  they  were  sent 
on  account  of  disliking  tlie  regulations ;  Avere  there 
any  particular  regulations? — One  regulation  is  that 
they  must  have  their  hair  cut  oft'.  I  find  they  object 
to  that  very  much  indeed,  and  it  strikes  me  as  being 
a  cruelty  too. 

5703.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  if  that  regu- 
lation, and  others  of  a  harsh  nature  were  modified, 
women  might  be  induced  to  stay  to  a  much  gi-eater 
number  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  the  managers  of  peni- 
tentiaries very  often,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
forget  that  these  women  have  never  been  taught  to 
submit  to  any  sort  of  discipline  whatever,  and  there- 
fore anything  like  discipline  is  irksome  to  them,  and 
therefore  they  must  be  very  carefully  handled  at  first. 

5704.  I  understood  you  to  be  asked  whether  it  was 
not  unavoidable  tliat  women  should  be  kept  in  a  limbo 
without  hope,  may  I  ask  whether  there  is  anything 
in  this  state  of  things  that  is  a  limbo  without  hope  ? 
— No  ;  not  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

5705.  Have  the  women,  under  this  Act,  the  means 
and  opportunities  of  returning  to  a  virtuous  life  if 
they  wish  to  do  so  ? — Yes,  most  certainly. 

5706.  Are  they  assisted  to  do  so  ? — Yes,  in  every 
possible  way. 

5707.  {^Sir  J.  Trelawny?)  Had  you  any  emolument 
in  connexion  with  your  office  ? — No. 

5708.  What  you  did  was  entirely  as  a  volunteer  ? — 
Yes. 

5709.  And  fiiiling  that,  these  poor  people  would  be 
unfriended  if  you  did  not  befriend  them  ? — Yes. 

5710.  {^Sir  J.  Pahiiigton.)  I  think  you  stated  that 
the  general  opinion  in  Devonport  as  to  the  great 
reduction  in  the  number  of  those  Avomen,  and  the 
improvement  in  their  general  conduct,  was  very  ex- 
tensive ? — Yes. 

5711.  And  do  I  understand  that  this  is  still  the 
opinion  of  the  respectable  classes  in  Devonport,  not- 
withstanding the  speech  of  Dr.  Rule  and  others,  and  of 
the  action  of  their  paid  agents  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

5712.  The  general  opinion  ? — Yes. 

5713.  That  the  Act  has  been  a  good  and  beneficial 
Act  ?— Yes. 


5714.  You  were  asked  early  in  your  examination 
a  great  deal  about  Avhether  there  was  any  alteration  or 
not  in  the  morality  of  soldiers  and  sailors  ? — Yes. 

5715.  A  change  of  morality  or  immorality  involves 
a  change  in  the  principles  and  views  of  the  individual, 
and  therefore  it  is  diflicult  to  judge ;  but  is  it  not  your 
opinion,  that  by  the  reduction  of  temptation  at  least  the 
indulgence  of  immorality  has  been  diminished  ? — That 
is  my  opinion, 

5716.  Soldiers  and  sailors,  whether  they  are  in  their 
own  hearts  and  minds  more  or  less  moral  than  they 
Avere  before,  have  less  opportunity  of  indulgence  in 
immorality  than  they  had  ? — Yes,  the  temptations  are 
not  so  open. 

5717.  The  opporttmities   are  not  so  frequent  ? — 
Quite  so. 

5718.  And  though  these  meetings  which  you  speak 
of  were  A'cry  largely  attended,  they  appear  from  Avhat 
you  say  to  have  produced  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
vicAvs  of  the  higher  or  more  enlightened  classes  in  those 
towns  ? — Very  little  indeed,  I  think. 

5719.  Is  Dr.  Rule  a  doctor  of  medicine  ? — No;  he 
is  a  Wesleyan  minister,  I  think. 

5720.  Is  he  a  local  Wesleyan  ? — No. 

5721.  Where  does  he  come  from  ? — I  think  he  is 
attached  to  the  arm)\ 

5722.  And  does  not  belong  to  Devonport  ? — No. 

5723.  He  came  on  a  mission  ? — As  a  deputation. 

5724.  On  a  mission  to  stir  up  feeling  ? — Yes  ;  he  was 
employed  by  a  society. 

5725.  Could  no  man  of  equal  position  be  found  in 
the  town  to  stir  up  feeling  ? — I  do  not  kuoAV  ;  nobody 
Avas  found. 

5726.  Nobody  Avho  was  not  a  paid  agent  to  the 
society  like  Marshall  and  others  ? — No. 

5727.  They  came  in  virtue  of  the  obligation  they 
had  contracted,  on  account  of  the  money  they  had 
received  ? — Yes. 

5728.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  in  the  great  toAvns 
of  Devonport  and  Plymouth  no  person  of  equal 
capacity  and  education  with  Dr.  Rule  could  be  found 
A'oluntarily  to  undertake  this  course  ? — Yes,  I  think 
men  might  have  been  found. 

5729.  But  they  Avere  not  found  ? — They  were  not 
found  ;  at  least  he  came  from  a  distance,  I  knoAV. 

5730.  {Sir  J.  Trelaivny.)  Mr.  Woolcoombe  did 
his  best  to  settle  that  matter  ? — Yes,  he  tried  to  speak 
at  that  meeting,  but  Avas  not  allowed  to  do  so. 

5731.  {Sir  J.  Pnhingtoii.')  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  Dr.  Rule  in  the  course  of  his  speech  indulged 
in  general  declamation  about  attacks  on  innocent 
women  ? — Yes. 

5732.  But  he  only  mentioned  one  case  ? — He  stated 
that  he  had  a  case  which  he  could  prove. 

5733.  He  only  mentioned  one  as  being  in  liis  pos- 
session ? — Yes. 

5734.  He  did  not  giA^e  the  particulars  of  that  ? — 
No  ;  and  some  members  of  the  committee  waited  on 
him  the  next  morning  and  asked  him  to  state  Avhat 
the  case  was,  which  he  refused  to  do. 

5735.  Who  Avere  the  members  of  the  committee  ? 
— The  chairman  was  one. 

5736.  Was  it  within  your  knoAvledge  that  Mr. 
Vvoolcoombe  Avent  to  Dr.  Rule  next  morning  and 
asked  him  to  substantiate  the  one  case  he  had  brought 
forward  ? — Y  es. 

5737.  And  Dr.  Rule  refused  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

5738.  Has  it  reached  you  in  any  way  what  was  the 
case,  or  who  were  the  parties  referred  to  ? — I  believe 
it  was  a  case  refei-red  to  at  Dartmouth,  but  I  am  not 
sure. 

5739.  You  ha\'e  no  knowledge  about  it  ? — No  ;  I 
know  the  case  was  never  substantiated. 

5740.  Who  were  the  parties  in  that  case  who  could 
tell  us  except  Dr.  Rule  himself ;  nobody  could,  I  sup- 
pose ? — I  should  think  not. 

5741.  Can  you  recollect  the  leading  facts? — The 
fact  that  Dr.  Rule  stated  at  the  meeting  Avas  that  an 
innocent  girl  had  been  taken  up  and  examined  as 
a  common  prostitute,  and  he  could  substantiate  the 
case. 
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5742.  He  did  not  go  beyond  that  ? — No. 

5743.  He  did  not  say  wlicre  ? — No. 
6744.  Nor  did  he  give  any  name  ? — No. 

5745.  Ahhough  your  immediate  action  as  chap- 
lain has  ceased  for  some  years,  I  understand  that  you 
have  been  connected  as  one  of  the  committee  of  tliis 
Albert  Hospital  up  to  last  August  ? — Yes. 

5746.  Plave  you  been  in  the  habit  of  frequent  visits  ? 
— Every  week  attended  a  meeting. 

5747.  And  does  that  attending  at  the  meetings  lead 
you  to  being  in  personal  communication  with  the 
patients  ? — Not  necessarily. 

5748.  Does  it  practically  ? —  Very  often,  more 
especially  on  the  civil  side. 

5749.  Since  the  Act  of  1869,  has  the  number  of 
patients  increased  a  great  deal  in  connexion  with 
these  Acts  ? — I  do  not  think  they  have  increased  very 
much  since  1869. 

5750.  Since  1866?— Yes. 

5751.  A  considerable  change  took  place  from  the 
time  of  the  Act  of  1866  ? — Yes  ;  we  had  very  many 
more  after  1866. 

5752.  What  did  you  observe  to  be  the  average 
duration  of  the  detention  of  these  women  in  hospital ; 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ? — Rather  more  than  that. 

5753.  Would  you  say  then  the  average  detention 
was  three  weeks  or  a  montli  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

5754.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  detention  under  such 
circumstances  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  affords 
a  sufficient  opportunity  for  an  earnest  and  anxious 
clergyman  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  feehngs  of  these 
inifortunate  women  ? — Yes,  with  a  great  many  of  them 
I  think  it  does. 

5755.  And  from  your  own  personal  experience  have 
you  any  doubt  that  great  effects  in  that  direction  have 
been  practically  produced  ? — Yes ;  I  firmly  believe 
that. 

5756.  You  say  the  discipline  of  the  homes  has  been 
found  irksome,  and  many  women  have  returned  to 
vice  in  consequence  ? — Yes. 

5757.  Do  you  think  that  is  anything  more  than  the 
natural  result  of  their  previous  life  ? — Yes ;  I  think 
you  will  always  find,  whatever  the  home  may  be,  some 
cases  will  fall  back  again. 

5758.  Would  not  it  be  taking  a  veiy  sanguine  view 
to  expect  every  such  case  to  prove  ultimately  success- 
ful ? — Yes ;  we  cannot  hope  that. 

5759.  Are  you  conversant  witir  any  cases  where 
women  have  left  holding  out  promises  of  reformation, 
but  have  afterwards  relapsed  into  vice  ? — Yes. 

5760.  Can  you  tell  whether  in  any  of  those  cases 
they  have,  after  once  or  more  than  once  returning  to 


ultimately  ended  in  reform  ? — I  do 


-I  would 


their  bad  habit 
not  know  of  any. 

5761.  You  would  consider  them  hopeless  ?■ 
consider  them  almost  hopeless. 

5762.  But  you  have  stated  very  positively  to-day 
that  it  is  within  your  knowledge  that  there  have 
been  a  great  many  women  undoubtedly  reformed  ? — 
Yes. 

5763.  That  is  Avithiu  your  knowledge  ? — That  ia 
within  my  knov/ledge. 

5764.  Would  it  be  an  unfair  question  to  ask  you  to 
state  what  proportion  of  those  women  who  have  left 
the  hospital  under  promises  of  reformation  have  re- 
turned permanently  to  vii'tuous  life  ? — I  should  think 
half  of  them. 

5765.  With  regard  to  whom  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  ? — Yes. 

5766.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  those  prosti- 
tutes who,  after  leaving  hospitals,  have  become  wives  ? 
— I  have  seen  a  few,  and  know  a  few,  and  they  seem 
to  conduct  themselves  very  well ;  but  very  few  I 
know. 

5767.  A  few  within  your  knowledge  ? — A  few  within 
my  knowledge,  who  are  now  living  as  respectable 
married  women. 

5768.  Can  you  state  what  class  of  life  they  generally 
marry  into  ? — Soldiers  and  sailorsr? 

5769.  Chiefly  soldiers  and  sailors  ? — Those  I  have 
been  thrown  among. 

5770.  And  have  those  women  stood  the  test  of  their 
husbands  going  to  sea  again  ? — I  do  not  know  any 
who  have  done  that,  because  that  is  not  within  my 
experience. 

5771.  Have  many  of  the  women  after  marrying 
and  being  gone  away  altogether  ? — One  or  two  of 
them,  and  others  have  been  living  there  with  their 
husbands. 

5772.  Have  women  who  have  gone  away  altogether 
been  traced,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  fell 
into  prostitution  in  other  places  ? — No  ;  I  think  not. 

5773.  Has  anybody  been  responsible  in  matters  of 
that  kind  ? — No  ;  it  is  a  difiiculf  thing  ;  most  of  the 
girls,  of  course,  who  go  into  penitentiaries  go  after- 
wards into  service,  and  then  we  find  after  they  lose 
their  first  place  we  lose  sight  of  them.  It  is  very 
hard  to  keep  up  a  knowledge  of  them. 

5774.  Have  any  large  proportion  of  these  girls  who 
have  gone  through  penitentiaries  into  honest  service 
retained  their  places  and  gone  on  respectably  ?  — 
Yes. 

5775.  That  is  within  your  knowledge  ? — That  is 
within  my  knowledge. 


ELEVENTH 
DAY, 

Rev. H.Everett, 

6  Feb.  1871. 


Adjourned  to  Friday  next. 


TWELFTH  DAY, 


House  of  Commons,  10th  February  1871. 


Present  : 

The  Eight  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


The  Eight  Hon.  Viscount  Haedinge. 
The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  Cower-Temple,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M.P. 
.  Sir  Walter  James,  Bart. 

ADmEAL  COLLINSON,  C.B. 

C.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Major  O'Reilly,  M.P. 
P.  RXLANDS,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr.  Christopher  Bulteel,  F.R.C.S., 

5776.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Surgeons  ? — I  am. 


The  Eev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Eev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 
G.  E.  Paget,  Esq.,  M.D. 
J.  H.  Bridges,  Esq.,  M.D.  '' 
T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 
Mr.  R.  Applegarth. 

TWELFTH 

was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  :  DAY. 
5777.  Are  you  now  surgeon  at  the  Eoyal  Albert  c^uheel. 

Hospital,  Devonport  ? — I  am.  '  ,  

Aa4  10  Feb.  1871. 
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TWELFTH  5778.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ?— Since  it  was 

^^^Y-  established. 

M  TwT  //  1  5779.  Were  you  also  for  some  years  secretary  to  the 

Mr.  i^.  niiueei.  pj^^^^^^^^^^^  Female  Home  for  the  reclamation  of  fallen 

10  Feb.  1871.    women  ? — 1  was. 
  5780.  Have  you  given  much  attention  to  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Act  ?— Yes,  I  have  necessarily  given 
considerable  attention  to  it. 

5781.  Now,  as  a  professional  man,  do  you  consider 
that  the  character  of  those  diseases  is  such  as  to  warrant 
the  special  interference  of  Government  in  their  repres- 
gion  V — J  do ;  more  especially  in  naval  and  military 
stations. 

5782.  T)o  you  draw  any  distinction  between  them 
and  the  civil  population  in  that  respect  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  an  important  distinction  should  be  drawn. 

5783.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  difference 
between  naval  and  military  establishments  and  the  civil 
population  as  regards  the  application  of  principles  of 
leo-islation  ? — I  think  the  Government  are  the  natural 
guardians  of  the  health  of  the  troops.  These  diseases 
have  an  effect  on  their  health  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  national  importance  to  repress  and 
cure  them  by  every  means,  not  only  as  a  meilical  ques- 
tion, but  also  on  the  ground  of  economy  and  the  loss  of 
time  which  they  occasion. 

5784.  Why  do  you  think  similar  reasons  do  not 
apply  to  the  civil  population  ?— I  think  the  civil  popu- 
lation, as  a  principle,  are  expected  to  take  care  of  their 
own  health,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  these  (hseases 
prevail  at  any  particular  place,  in  the  large  towns,  for 
instance,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
national  ealamitv,  then  certainly  the  Government  would 
be  justified  in  interfering  and  trying  to  take  measures 
for  the  repression  and  cure  of  them,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  case  of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  on 
the  ground  I  have  stated. 

5785.  I  may  take  it  that  naval  and  military  stations 
are  specially  the  resort  of  public  prostitutes  ? — They 
are. 

5786.  And  that  soldiers  and  sailors  are  under  condi- 
tions which  warrant  the  Government  of  the  country  in 
interfering  f)r  their  protection  from  disease  ?— Yes ; 
and  more'iiarticularJy  in  consideration  of  the  restriction 
which  Government  places  on  marriage  in  the  army, 
which  of  course  encourages  prostitution. 

5787.  Do  you  think  it  practicable,  in  limited  locali- 
ties, such  as  th.ose  to  which  this  Act  applies,  to  admi- 
nister the  Act  efliciently  ? — Perfectly  so. 

5788.  Do  you  think  that  tlie  same  facility  would  be 
afforded  if  the  Act  were  extended  to  large  towns,  such 
as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow  ?— 1  think  it 
could  be  worked  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  at  the 
naval  and  military  stations  as  far  as  that  goes,  but  the 
great  diificulty  would  be  with  regard  to  funds.  If  the 
Government  chose  to  find  the  funds  there  would  be  no 
difUcnlty  in  carrying  it  out. 

5789.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  no  resist- 
ance to  the  forcible  administration  of  these  Acts 
amongst  the  civil  population  of  large  towns  ? — Do  you 
mean  resistance  by  the  prostitutes  themselves  ? 

5790.  By  the  prostitutes  themselves  and  by  the 
whole  community  ? — I  think,  in  the  present  state  of 
feelino',  there  would  be  considerable  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  comnnmity,  because  of  the  great  prominence 
Avhich  has  been  given  to  the  subject  by  those  who 
oppose  the  Act  ;  but,  on  the  part  of  the  prostitutes,  I 
do  not  apprehend  that  you  would  find  more  difficulty 
than  there  has  been  already  at  the  stations. 

5791.  Setting  aside  the  excitement  which  prevails  on 
this  subject,  do  you  think  that  sufficient  experience 
has  been  acquired  of  the  working  of  these  Acts  to 
warrant  their  extension  to  the  ci\al  community  ?— Not 
at  present. 

5792.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  physical  results 
of  these  Acts  upon  the  health  of  the  men  ?— I  am 
acquainted,  not  from  my  own  personal  observation,  but 
from  the  returns  of  the  health  of  the  army  and  navy, 


which  are  furnished  weekly  to  the  Royal  Albert 
Hospital. 

5793.  Have  you  consulted  those  returns  ? — I  have 
constantly,  and  tabulated  them. 

5794.  From  their  examination,  do  you  think  they 
are  trustvv'orthy  ? — I  do. 

5795.  Are  they  made  at  all  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  you  as  a  professional  man  ? — I  could  suggest  altera- 
tions, which  I  think  would  be  improvements,  but  with 
regard  to  the  statistics,  I  believe  them  to  be  made  out 
faithfully  and  correctly. 

5796.  What  alterations  would  you  suggest  in  the 
preparation  of  those  returns  ? — I  would  make  altera- 
tions with  regard  to  the  classification  of  disease.  The 
returns  at  present  comprise  three  headings,  "  Primary 
"  Syphilis,"  "  Gonorrhoea,"  and  "  Other  Venereal  Dis- 
"  eases."  I  think  it  would  lead  to  a  fixr  better  result, 
and  Avould  be  more  clear  to  the  medical  profession,  if 
they  were  classified  as  Syphilis,  Gonorrhoea,  and  Local 
Sores  not  Syphilitic,  My  reason  is  this,  that  under  the 
heading  "  Primary  Sores"  are  jiTmbled  together  syphi- 
litic and  non-syphilitic  diseases,  and  it  is  the  same  also 
under  the  heading  of  "  Other  Venereal  Diseases,"  so 
that  it  does  not  give  a  clear  result.  I  believe  in  the 
present  returns  many  cases  are  returned  as  syphilis 
which  are  not  so  in  reality,  but  are  the  milder  forms 
of  the  disease. 

5797.  You  think  that  amended  classification  would 
be  desirable  .''—I  do. 

5798.  Do  you  think  that  professional  gentlemen  are 
sufficiently  agreed  to  make  it  practicable  to  observe  that 
classification  7 — Quite  so. 

5799.  For  all  general  purposes  then,  what  is  the 
result  of  those  returns  of  the  health  of  the  troops  which 
you  have  carefully  examined  ? — I  have  tabulated  them 
at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  lately  published  by  me  in 
a  table  which  I  beg  to  hand  in,  and  which  shows  in 
quarterly  I'eturns  the  reduction  between  the  first  quarter 
of  1865,  when  68  per  thousand  were  infected  in  the 
district,  and  the  second  quarter  of  1870,  when  there 
were  only  14  men  per  thousand  infected. 

5800.  That  return  is  taken  from  the  official  return  ? 
— Made  up  from  the  official  return,  and  I  may  point 
out  that  side  by  side  is  a  return  of  the  disease  among 
the  men  and  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  prostitutes 
and  brothels. 

5801.  And  you  wish  to  give  the  sanction  of  your 
opinion  to  the  authenticity  of  those  returns  ? — I  do, 

5802.  ( Viscount  Hardinge.)  Were  those  returns 
furnished  by  order  of  the  Government  ? — Yes,  by  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

5803.  By  the  Naval  Hospital  ?— The  Naval  Hos- 
pital, and  the  Military  ELospital,  and  all  ships.  The 
Marine  Infirmary  is  now  abolished. 

5804.  {  Chairman.)  Do  these  returns  refer  to  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  or  both  ? — SolcHers,  sailors,  and 
marines. 

5805.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  returns  of 
the  health  of  the  navy  and  of  the  army  ? — Yes,  con- 
siderable difference.  The  navy  shows  very  much  better 
than  the  army  -with  regai'd  to  the  amount  of  syphilis 
and  gonorrhoja. 

5806.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — I  think  it  is 
due  to  several  causes  ;  first  of  all  the  relative  number  of 
boys  in  the  navy,  I  think  they  are  included  in  the  total 
strength,  and  of  course  that  would  be  one  element,  and 
then  I  think  the  unrestricted  marriage  which  exists  in 
the  navy  is  a  very  important  element,  and  also  they 
have  not  the  same  facilities  for  resorting  to  prostitutes 
that  the  army  and  marines  have ;  they  are  very  often 
on  board  ship,  and  they  are  only  allowed  out  on  par- 
ticular days  and  times.  I  think  that  those  are  the  im- 
portant elements. 

5807.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  returns  of 
the  different  quarters  of  the  year  ? — Yes,  the  third 
quarter  is  almost  invariably  the  highest.  It  is  found  to 
be  so  constantly. 

5808.  Why  is  that  ? — I  think  the  movements  of 
troops  are  more  frequent  in  that  quarter,  and  the  fleet 
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is  ofitener  in  and  out  of  the  harbour.    Those  are  the 
only  causes  whichi  am  able  to  suggest. 

5809.  You  have  spoken  of  the  effects  of  the  Acts  on 
the  health  of  the  men  ;  have  you  any  information  as  to  ' 
their  effects  on  the  health  of  the  women  ? — Yes,  I  will 
call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  second 
column  in  that  same  report,  which  shows  the  per- 
centage of  women  found  to  be  diseased  on  examination, 
and  which  shows  a  diminution  from  100  per  cent, 
down  to  about  7  per  cent.  ;  but  it  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  when  we  say  100  per  cent,  were 
diseased  we  speak  of  a  time  when  the  number  of  beds 
was  not  sufficient  to  take  in  all  the  cases,  consequently 
the  police  only  brought  up  those  whom  they  had  in- 
formation were  diseased ;  therefore  it  does  not  mean 
every  prostitute  in  the  town  was  diseased,  but  every 
woman  brought  up  for  examination  was  diseased  at 
first.  Now  all  the  prostitutes  known  to  the  police  are 
examined,  and  the  result  is  that  the  last  return  was 
only  7  per  cent. 

5810.  Then  in  consequence  of  the  exanuuation  of 
the  women  having  extended  so  as  to  comprehend  all 
public  prostitutes,  the  proportion  of  the  disease  ex- 
hibited is  much  less  ? — Very  much  less,  and  not  only 
less,  but  the  disease  is  very  much  milder  in  its  cha- 
racter. 

5811.  In  fact  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  women 
brought  up  for  their  original  examination  before  the 
visiting  surgeon  under  these  Acts  are  found  to  be  free 
from  disease  altogether  ? — Yes,  rather  more  than  90 
per  cent. 

5812.  That  is  the  result  of  the  Acts  being  in  full 
operation  ? — It  is. 

5813.  How  long  have  the  returns  exhibited  that 
large  decrease  of  90  per  cent,  of  disease  ? — It  has  been 
a  gradual  diminution,  a  steady  and  progressive  one. 
You  will  find  it  in  quarterly  returns  there,  and  you 
will  see  from  quarter  to  quarter  it  has  gradually  di- 
minished until  the  present  figure. 

5814.  From  what  period  ?— From  1865  to  1870,  up 
to  June  the  30th,  1866,  every  woman  examined  may 
be  said  to  have  been  found  diseased ;  in.  fact,  up  to 
December  the  31st,  1867,  90  per  cent  were  found 
diseased;  then  by  December  31st,  1868,  it  was  re- 
duced to  30  per  cent.,  and  by  the  31st  of  December 
1869,  to  11  per  cent.,  and  the  second  quarter  of  1870 
to  7  per  cent. 

5815.  That  return  denotes  great  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  police  ? — It  does. 

5816.  Do  you  infer  from  the  fact  of  the  proportions 
being  reversed — that  instead  of  a  large  percentage  of 
the  women  being  found  diseased,  a  very  small  propor- 
tion is  found  now  to  be  diseased — any  number  of  women 
are  brought  up  who  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the  ope- 
ration of  these  A  cts  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

5817.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to  that 
question  ? — I  ha^-e.  I  have  watched  the  cases,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  at  Plymouth,  the  opposition  has 
been  pretty  warmly  carried  on.  Every  case  of  abuse 
that  could  possibly  be  got  hold  of  has  been  brought  to 
light,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  single  case  has  occurred 
of  a  woman  who  might  be  called  modest  being  brought 
Tip  by  the  police. 

5818.  Then  looking  to  the  subject  and  policy  of 
these  Acts,  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  police  have  not 
been  excessive  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  with 
regard  to  bringing  women  before  the  visiting  surgeon  ? 
— I  think  there  is  no  evidence  of  it. 

5819.  I  will  ask  you  in  connexion  with  the  ques- 
tion, whether  you  think  it  necessary  when  a  woman 
has  been  brought  before  the  surgeon,  and  has  been 
found  free  from  disease,  that  she  should  attend  again 
14  days  after  that  examination  ? — Certainly,  if  she  con- 
tinues to  be  a  prostitute. 

5820.  You  consider  that  that  necessitates  her  perio- 
dical attendance  ? — I  do.  I  believe  periodical  medical 
examination  to  be  the  very  essence  of  the  success  of 
the  Act  physically. 

5821.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the 
moral  effects  of  these  Acts  on  the  women  — I  have. 

26937. 


5822.  Clause  3  of  the  Act  of  1869  provides  for  the  TWELFTH 
detention  of  a  woman  if  she  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be  DAY. 

examined.    Do  you  consider  that  necessary  ? — No ;   

quite  unnecessary.  ^-  Bulteei. 

5823.  Then  if  she  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be  exa-    lo  Peb  1871 
amined  you  would  discharge  her  with  an  order  to  .. 
appear  at  a  time  when  she  was  probably  fit  for  exami- 
nation ? — Decidedly, 

5824.  It  is  in  evidence  before  this  Commission  that 
a  very  large  reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  number 
of  public  women  since  these  Acts  have  come  into  full 
operation.    Do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  fact  ? — I  do. 

5825.  Is  your  belief  founded  on  anything  but  the 
representation  of  the  police  ? — No ;  it  is  founded  on 
their  tables. 

5826.  You  have  not  made  independent  inquiries  on 
the  subject  ? — I  have  not ;  it  is  too  laborious  and  diffi- 
cult a  thing  for  a  private  individual  to  arrive  at.  And 
here  I  may  speak  Avith  regard  to  the  inspector  of  the 
metropolitan  police,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Anniss.  I 
wish  particularly  before  this  Commission  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  his  character,  because  I  knew  him  long  before 
he  was  connected  with  this  Act,  or  even  with  the  me- 
tropolitan police,  and  he  is  a  man  of  strict  probity,  and 
one  whose  character  will  bear  inquiring  into. 

5827.  And  when  you  say  you  are  satisfied  that  the 
police  returns  showing  a  diminution  of  &  considerable 
number  of  women  are  correct,  that  opinion  is  partly 
founded  on  your  confidence  in  Anniss  ? — It  is.  It  must 
be  founded  on  the  police  returns,  because  there  are  no 
other  returns  on  which  to  found  it,  and  he  has  been 
principally  concerned  in  making  them  up. 

5828.  We  have  been  told  by  him  that  he  has  himself 
particularly  superintended  the  administration  of  these 
Acts  ? — Yes,  he  has. 

5829.  Do  you  think  that  the  Acts  are  defective  in 
not  making  provision  for  the  women  after  their  dis- 
charge from  the  hospital  by  taking  care  that  they  are 
put  in  a  situation  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  ? — I 
should  like  to  see  the  Act  made  more  reclamatory  on 
the  face  of  it.  It  appears  now  as  an  Act  for  the  pre- 
vention or  cure  of  contagious  diseases.  I  believe  the 
Act  to  be  very  reclamatory  owing  to  the  12th  clause, 
which  provides  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction 
of  the  women  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  this  Act  appear 
to  be  on  the  face  of  it  an  Act  not  only  for  the  pre- 
vention of  contagious  diseases,  but  an  Act  to  forward 
the  reclamation  of  prostitutes.  I  think  it  should  be 
acknowledged  that  the  Act  is  not  merely  intended  for 
a  physical  but  also  for  a  moral  good. 

5830.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.)  You  would  state  that 
in  the  title  of  the  Act  ? — I  would.  The  moral  good,  I 
think,  should  be  carried  out  voluntarily,  not  enforced 
as  the  physical  is. 

5831.  (^Chairman.)  In  what  way  would  you  in- 
crease the  reclamatory  operation  of  the  Act  ? —  I  think 
that  there  are  many  ways  in  which  it  might  be  fur- 
thered. I  think  that  Government  should  at  least  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  women  who  are  induced 
to  enter  homes  while  they  are  there.  They  do  so  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  not  sufficiently.  I  also  think  it 
would  be  advisable  not  only  to  have  a  chaplain  attached 
to  each  Lock  hospital,  but  there  should  be  one  or  two 
female  agents,  whose  work  should  be  to  further  the 
reclamation  of  the  women  ;  for  I  believe  in  those  cases 
the  influence  of  woman  is  greater,  and  likely  to  be 
greater  if  she  is  properly  selected,  than  that  of  men. 

5832.  What  description  of  women  do  you  mean. 
From  what  class  in  life  do  you  think  these  people 
should  come  ? — Weil,  there  are  two  ideas  which  sug- 
gest themselves :  either  women  of  a  higher  class,  who 
would  give  their  serA-ices  voluntarily,  more  in  the  shape 
of  sisterhoods,  might  devote  themselves  to  that  work  ; 
or  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  system  of  paid  agents, 
more  in  the  condition  of  those  who,  in  London,  are 
well  known  as  Bible-women.  Now,  I  think  both  these 
are  very  valuable  agencies,  though  my  own  predilec- 
tions are  with  the  latter ;  but  it  might  be  left  to  the 
committee  under  whose  management  the  hospital  is  to 
employ  either  one  or  the  other ;  and  whomever  they  do 
employ,  I  think  it  most  important  that  the  work  should 
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TWELFTH    not  be  confined  to  women  in  hospital,  but  should  also 

DAY.        comprise  missionary  work  among  the  whole  body  of 

.  r~r  ,    ,  nrostitutes  in  the  district,  which  at  present  it  does  not 
Mr.  C.  Bultcel.  ^ 
^  do. 

10  Feb  1871.       5833.  You  have  been  secretary  to  the  Plymouth 
 '    Female  Home  ? — I  have. 

5834.  Is  the  discijiline  of  these  reformatory  establish- 
ments exceedingly  repulsive  to  the  women  ? — No ;  not 
the  discipline  of  the  home ;  the  discipline  is  extremely 
mild ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  know  that  they  will 
probably  have  to  remain  there  for  months,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  for  one  or  two  years,  before  we  can  get  them 
into  service  or  say  they  are  fit  for  service,  and  many 
of  them  kick  more  or  less  against  the  loss  of  their  liberty. 

5835.  Does  the  discipline  of  these  establishments 
involve  the  cutting  off  the  women's  hair  ? — In  the 
Plymouth  Female  Home  it  does  not,  and  I  was  the 
means  to  a  great  extent  of  establishing  that  institution. 
It  is  quite  a  small  institution.  At  the  old  Plymouth 
Penitentiary,  which  is  a  larger  institution,  with  about 
40  beds,  that  used  to  be  one  of  the  rules.  The  com- 
mittee now  say  that  they  never  cut  it  except  for  the 
sake  of  cleanliness,  but  that  has  been  a  recent  relax- 
ation. It  is  not  necessary  for  cleanliness  unless  there  is 
disease  of  the  skin. 

5836.  Probably  it  is  a  regulation  extremely  repug- 
nant to  young  women  ? — Decidedly  so.  I  think  I 
may  say  even  with  regard  to  the  Plymouth  Peniten- 
tiary, it  is  ^^rtually  abandoned  now.  In  the  Plymouth 
Female  Home  it  was  never  adopted. 

5837.  But  is  the  discipline  of  those  different  esta- 
blishments rigorously  enforced  ? — In  the  Female  Home 
the  discipline  is  not  rigorous  in  the  least.  In  the  Peni- 
tentiary it  is  a  little  more  so.  Of  course  the  essence  of 
these  establishments  is  that  the  women  are  kept  at 
constant  employment,  but  not  so  as  to  ojapress  them. 
That  is  one  of  our  rules,  it  being  also  mingled  with 
instruction  at  proper  times. 

5838.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  in  dealing  with 
the  class  of  women  who  are  drawn  from  a  life  of  leisure 
that  they  should  be  dealt  with  as  indulgently  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  maintsnance  of  ordinary  discipline  ? — 
I  think  you  may  err  on  the  side  of  too  much  indul- 
gence ;  but  certainly  there  should  be  nothing  Hke 
rigour. 

5839.  Would  you  recommend  employment  and  a 
moderate  allowance  of  liberty  ? — Yes  ;  decidedly. 

5840.  Relaxation  out  of  doors,  but  of  coiu'se  no^ni  the 
streets  ? — Relaxation  out  of  doors.  I  do  not  recommend 
allovriug  them  to  go  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  institution. 
It  would  not  do  in  towns  where  they  have  led  their 
life  of  shame  ;  it  would  be  impracticable.  We  tried  to 
start  a  plan  of  that  kind  at  the  Plymouth  Female  Home, 
but  found  that  we  were  obliged  to  give  it  up. 

5841.  In  your  experience  have  the  young  women 
been  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  religious  instruction 
and  exhortation  ? — Not  excessive.  Our  rule  is  to  con- 
duct the  home  as  much  as  possible  like  a  private  family, 
and  I  believe  those  institutions  will  succeed  best  that 
keep  that  in  view.  We  have  what  is  simply  a  kind  of 
family  prayer  morning  and  evening,  and  there  is  a 
week-day  service  one  evening  in  the  week,  and  twice 
on  Sundays.  Besides  that,  ladies  who  visit  the  home 
have  an  hour  once  or  twice  a  Aveek  to  give  instruction 
to  the  women.  I  am  opposed  myself  to  what  takes 
place  in  some  institutions.  I  mean  the  constant  send- 
ing them  at  all  hours  to  prayers.  I  think  it  is  not 
calculated  to  do  good,  and  in  many  institutions  it  is 
quite  excessive.  I  have  known  several  women  who 
have  been  discharged  from  such  institutions,  and  a 
very  great  number  who  have  not  been  the  least  bene- 
fitted, and  who  have  complained  of  that  very  thing,  that 
they  were  always  kept  at  prayers. 

5842.  In  fact,  the  process  of  reclamation  has  been 
overstrained  r — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

5843.  Do  you  recommend  that  reformatory  insti- 
tutions should  be  attached  to  the  hospitals  ? — Yes, 
I  think  they  ought :  and  I  think  it  would  meet  a  gi-eat 
difficulty  if  a  reformatory  institution,  recognised  by 
the  Government,  perhaps  not  entirely  belonging  to  the 
Government,  but  subsidised  by  it,  was  attached  to  each 


of  those  hospitals,  for  one  of  the  great  difficulties  is  this, 
that  none  of  these  institutions  Avill  keep  a  woman  who 
is  not  perfectly  free  from  thsease.  We  send  women 
sometimes  to  Exeter,  who,  although  they  appear  free 
from  disease  when  they  leave  the  hospital,  yet  the  dis- 
charges from  which  they  have  been  suftering  have  a 
tendency  to  recur,  and  on  the  slightest  recurrence  the 
woman  is  sent  back  to  the  hospital  again,  I  think 
that  if  the  Government  had  a  reformatory  institution 
attached  to  each  of  these  hospitals,  it  should  provide 
that  the  slight  cases  should  not  be  sent  back,  but 
should  be  treated  in  the  reformatory.  Of  course  I 
merely  allude  to  slight  cases.  I  would  point  out  with 
regard  to  this  that  until  this  Act  was  in  force  reforma- 
tion was  hindered  to  an  enormous  extent  by  this  very 
fact,  that  women  were  constantly  applying  to  these 
reformatories,  and  if  found  to  have  disease  the  door 
was  at  once  shut  in  their  fiices.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  no  effort  was  made  by  private  members  of  the 
committee,  but  there  was  no  effort  by  the  institution  to 
cure  their  disease  and  then  encourage  their  refor- 
mation. 

5844.  In  your  experience  of  the  Plymouth  Female 
Home,  which  we  learn  is  eflSciently  conducted,  did  you 
observe  towards  the  young  women  patients  lenient 
and  considerate  treatment  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

5845.  We  have  heard  that  many  of  these  giils  who 
go  to  reformatories  very  soon  leave  them,  being  com- 
pelled by  the  severity  of  the  discipline  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  Is  that  so  in  your  experience  ? — No  ;  I 
rather  doubt  it  with  regard  to  any  institution  in  Ply- 
mouth now.  I  think  it  was  so  with  regard  to  the 
Plymouth  Penitentiary  until  of  late  years,  but  I  think 
the  discipline  of  no  institution  in  Plymouth  is  such  as 
of  itself  to  repel  any  girl.  At  the  same  time,  many  of 
them  doubtless  will  leave  after  a  very  short  residence 
in  the  institution,  be  the  discipline  as  mild  as  it  may. 

5846.  Then  supposing  there  were  reformatory 
institutions  partly  subsidised  by  the  State  attached  to 
these  hospitals,  you  would  make  the  reception  of 
women  in  those  refuges  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
women  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

6847.  And  if  upon  their  discharge  from  the  hospital 
they  had  no  means  of  procuring  an  honest  livelihood, 
they  might  find  a  home  there  until  they  could  so 
provide  themselves  ? — Decidedly.  I  believe  I  may  say 
with  regard  to  the  women  brought  up  for  examination 
in  Devonport,  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  has  not 
now  put  before  her  the  fact  that  there  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  her  to  reform  if  she  will  avail  herself  of 
it. 

5848.  Under  any  circumstances,  would  you  advo- 
cate forcible  detention  in  these  reformatories  as  part 
of  your  system  ? — No,  never.  It  would  destroy  the 
discipline  of  the  home  at  once  to  do  so. 

5849.  From  your  experience  of  an  institution  of 
this  character,  are  you  prepared  to  say  it  has  been 
actually  productive  of  good  to  the  women  ? — Decidedly, 
from  my  expei'ience  of  the  Pl}'mouth  Female  Home. 
I  wish  the  Commission  to  understand  that  I  consider 
this  woi'k  most  discouraging  under  any  circumstances, 
and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  Avomen  will  return 
to  their  life  of  shame,  and  they  do  so  under  the  very 
mildest  discipline  in  the  institution  ;  but  I  can  point 
to  several  of  the  women  who  have  been  in  reforma- 
tories, and  who  have  now  led  \artuous  lives  for  six  or 
seven  years,  and  are  still  continuing  their  lives  of 
correctness  and  morality. 

5850.  With  reference  to  these  women  who  have 
benefited  by  the  discipline  of  the  Home,  were  they 
young  girls,  or  more  advanced  in  life  — The  young 
girls  are  by  far  the  most  hopeful  cases. 

5851.  You  have  spoken  of  some  Avomen  who  under 
any  circumstances  Avill  return  to  their  vicious  life  ?— 
Yes. 

5852.  Do  you  speak  of  women  who  liave  been  on  the 
town  two  or  three  years  ? — Yes  ;  the  longer  they  are  on 
the  streets  the  less  hope  is  there  of  reforming  them, 
decidedly. 

5853.  Have  you  known  Devonport  very  long — 
Yes ;  I  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  for  about  14 
years. 
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5854.  You  have  spoken  of  the  diminutiou  in  the 
number  of  prostitutes  ;  has  tliat  been  accompanied  by 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  brothels  ? — Yes ; 
decidedly. 

5855.  And  houses  of  resort  ? — Yes. 

5856.  And  I  beheve  that  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
the  effect  of  the  Act,  but  also  partly  due  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  magistrates  Avith  regard  to  public- 
houses  ? — I  would  not  claim  that  entirely  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  Act;  but  I  think  it  has  had  a  very 
important  influence. 

5857.  Are  the  regulations  of  police  more  efEcieutiy 
administered  in  Devonport  than  in  other  similar  towns  ? 
— I  think  they  are  of  late. 

5858.  You  have  been  for  14  years  acquainted  with 
Devonport,  was  that  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  local 
police  observable  before  the  operation  of  the  Act  in 
1865  ? — I  think  it  has  been  very  much  improved  since. 

5859.  Because  we  learn  that  there  has  been  a  dis- 
appearance of  solicitation  in  the  streets  and  of  the 
scenes  of  riot  and  indecent  conduct  which  used  to 
occur  ? — I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  conduct  of 
the  women  still  left  has  very  much  improved  in  the 
streets,  and  the  numbers  met  with  are  decidedly  less. 

5860.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  these  Acts  being 
in  active  operation  has  a  tendency  to  restrain  women 
entering  upon  this  caUing? — I  do;  I  think  that  it 
deters  many  women  who  would  be  inclined  to  take  up 
a  life  of  ^ace  from  the  fear  that  they  would  be  placed 
on  the  public  register  and  be  subjected  to  examina- 
tion. I  believe  that  that  fear  has  prevented  many 
women  joining  the  ranks  of  prostitutes. 

5861.  Does  that  fear  operate  upon  young  girls  or 
upon  married  women,  the  wives  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
whose  husbands  are  absent  ? — Upon  both  ;  and  I  would 
especially  say  that  I  know  myself  that  the  efibrts  of  the 
police  have  not  been  limited  to  doing  good  to  prostitutes 
that  are  known  to  them,  but  they  have  also  been  the 
means  of  preventing  very  many  young  girls  from  Ml- 
ing,  and  of  sending  them  home  to  their  friends  before 
they  have  fallen.  I  think  that  this  ought  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a  distinct  part  of  the  duty  of  those  policemen 
— that  it  should  be  reelamatory. 

5862.  vSince  these  Acts  have  come  into  operation  has 
the  number  of  very  young  girls  who  are  given  to  this 
calling  diminished  ? — I  think  it  has  decidedly.  There 
was  a  certain  class  of  houses  Avhich  I  believe  does  not 
now  exist  where  a  great  number  of  boys,  perhaps  from 
12  to  20  at  a  time,  would  cougi-egate  and  spend  the 
evening  with  only  three  or  four  girls,  and  they  would 
go  off  in  rotation  with  these  girls.  I  believe  I  am  quite 
correct  in  saying  that  there  is  not  a  single  house  of 
that  kind  existing  at  the  present  time  in  the  three 
towns  of  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stonehouse. 

5863.  Do  you  think  the  Acts  have  promoted  secret 
prostitution  ? — My  own  opinion  is  that  they  have  not ; 
and  I  wish  particularly  to  refer  to  a  change  of  opinion. 
Some  year  or  two  ago  the  surgeons  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Hospital  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
on  the  changes  that  were  going  on  in  the  hospital,  and 
there  rather  ri(hculed  the  idea,  at  any  rate  (hsbelieved 
it,  that  while  public  prostitution  had  diminished  clan- 
destine prostitution  was  also  diminishing.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  opinion  was  not  founded  on  any  careful 
inquiry  into  statistics,  but  was  founded  on  general  im- 
pressions. I  have  since  gone  into  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Returns  for  Devonport,  and  have  carefully 
thought  over  the  matter  myself,  and  I  have  found 
reason  to  alter  my  opinion  ;  and  I  express  my  belief 
that  clandestine  prostitution,  at  any  rate  of  some 
classes,  has  decidedly  decreased.  Clandestine  prostitu- 
tion is  a  very  difficult  subject  to  get  returns  about,  and 
it  has  many  phases.  There  were  a  certain  class  of 
women  known  to  be  prostitutes  by  the  police,  but  of 
whom  they  had  not  sufficient  evidence  at  once^  to  place 
them  on  the  register.  When  the  Act  first  came  into 
force  there  was  a  large  number,  and  I  believe  that 
phase  of  prostitution  has  been  considerably  reduced, 
and  the  effect  of  the  Act  is  to  reduce  it.  Women,  if 
they  become  known  to  the  police,  either  qiiit  the  I'anks 
of  prostitutes  from  the  fear  of  registration,  or  else 
come  on  the  register.  Other  clandestine  prostitutes 
consist  of  shop  girls  and  domestic  servants.    I  believe 


principally  of  the  lower  orders  of  domestic  servants ;  TWELFTH 

and  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  still  a  considerable  num-  DAY. 

ber  of  those  carrying  on  clandestine  prostitution  more   

or  less.    Some  are  occasional  prostitutes,  and  of  those  ^  Bukeei 

it  is  most  difficult  to  get  returns ;  but  I  believe  there  is       -p  .  To-, 
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no  evidence  that  it  has  m  the  least  degree  increased.   

5864.  Are  that  class  of  which  you  speak — shop  girls 
and  domestic  servants  of  the  lower  orders — active 
agents  in  cUsseminating  disease  ? — If  they  are  diseased 
themselves  they  would  be  most  active,  because  not  being 
known  to  be  prostitutes,  of  course  the  disease  would 
spread  until  found  out.  If  a  -woman  succeeds  in 
being  a  clandestine  prostitute,  and  still  is  diseased,  she 
would  be  most  dangerous  as  an  agent  in  spreading  it. 

5865.  But  the  net  is  spread  rather  widely,  for  we 
have  it  in  evidence  from  Superintendent  Wakeford  that 
occasional  prostitutes  are  placed  on  the  register  ? — Yes, 
some  of  them  are,  and  the  police  do  their  best  to 
find  out  all  of  them.  One  cannot  suppose  the  whole 
of  them  are  found  out,  but  I  believe  to  a  great  extent 
this  class  is  under  the  eyes  of  the  police. 

5866.  Then  there  is  a  residuum  of  occasional  prosti- 
tutes who  do  not  come  Avithin  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  ;  and  I  think  of  late  the 
mere  fact  of  the  warm  opposition  which  has  been 
carried  on  in  Plymouth  has  made  the  police  extremely 
shy  as  to  bringing  up  any  woman  about  whom  they 
are  not  perfectly  certain ;  and  in  this  way  I  believe 
many  escape  for  some  time,  but  not  eventually. 

5867.  Then  you  think,  although  a  woman  may 
escape  for  a  time,  if  she  perseveres  in  that  practice  she 
will  eventually  come  under  the  control  of  the  police  ? — 
I  think  in  almost  all  cases. 

5868.  Your  first  impression  being  that  in  proportion 
as  public  prostitution  is  decreased,  clandestine  prostitu- 
tion will  supply  its  place,  has  then  been  removed  ? — It 
has. 

5869.  Are  you  of  opinion  now  that  the  class  of 
persons  who  practise  prostitution  clandestinely,  as  it 
has  been  called,  has  not  increased  in  consequence  of 
these  Acts  } — I  am  of  opinion  that  it  has  not  increased. 

5870.  You  have  already  told  us  that  you  considered  one 
portion  of  this  enactment  unnecessary,  and  that  in  your 
judgment  it  ought  to  be  repealed,  namely,  the  third  clause 
in  the  Act  of  1869  ? — Yes,  one  part  of  that  clause 
refers  to  drunkenness ;  I  am  not  alluding  to  that. 

5871.  I  will  read  you  the  third  clause: — "Any 
"  woman  who  on  attending  for  examination,  or  being 
"  examined  by  the  visiting  surgeon,  is  found  by  him 
"  to  be  in  such  a  condition  that  he  cannot  properly 
"  examine  her,  shall,  if  such  surgeon  has  reasonable 
"  grounds  for  belie\'ing  that  she  is  affected  with  a 
"  contagious  disease,  be  liable  to  be  detained  in  a 
"  certified  hospital,  subject  and  according  to  the  pro- 
"  visions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866  to 
"  1869,  until  the  visiting  surgeon  can  properly 
"  examine  her,  so  that  she  be  not  so  detained  for  a 
"  period  exceeding  five  days."  Is  that  one  condition 
incorporated  as  the  condition  peculiar  to  women,  or 
does  it  include  drunkenness  also  ? — That  does  not 
include  drunkenness.  I  would  repeal  the  whole  of  that 
as  far  as  you  have  read. 

5872.  Then  I  will  go  on  : — "  The  visiting  surgeon 
"  shall  sign  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  she  was  in 
"  such  a  condition  that  he  could  not  properly  examine 
"  her,  and  that  he  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
"  that  she  is  affected  with  a  contagious  disease,  and 
"  shall  name  therein  the  certified  hospital  in  which  she 
"  is  to  be  placed,  and  such  certificate  shall  be  signed 
"  and  otherwise  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner." 
The  part  you  would  retain  is  the  second  'branch :  "  If 
"  the  reason  that  the  visiting  surgeon  cannot  examine 

"  the  woman  is  that  she  is  di-unk  "  ? — Yes,  that  I 

would  retain. 

5873.  That  defines  the  word  "condition"  in  the 
former  part  of  the  enactment  as  referring  to  the  con- 
dition peculiar  to  women  at  certain  periods  ? — Yes. 

5874.  Then  you  would  retain  the   clause   as  to 
drunkenness  ? — Yes. 

5875.  The  amended  Act  provides  that  the  period  of 
detention  of  diseased  women  shall  extend  to  nine 
months  ? — Yes. 
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TWELFTH        5876.  Do  you  think  that  too  long  ? — Yes,  I  think 
DAY.        six  months  should  be  the  outside. 

  5877.   You  think  in  the  generality  of  cases  six 

Mr.  C.  BulteeL  ^^^^-^is  would  be  practically  sulBcient  ? — Certainly  ;  if 
10  Feb  1871.    a  woman  is  not  cured  in  that  time  she  would  be 
.   considered  as  practically  iucurable,  and  dealt  with  ac- 

cordingly. 

5878.  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  with  re- 
gard to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  inspection  ? — No, 
I  believe  it  is  done  with  all  possible  decency  and  care. 

5879.  If,  on  a  woman  coming  into  hospital,  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  she  is  diseased, 
what  would  you  do  ? — I  think  it  should  be  referred  to 
a  third  party. 

5880.  If  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  hospital 
differs  from  the  visiting  surgeon,  what  course  would 
you  take  ? — I  think  it  should  be  referred  to  a  third 
party.  Recently  the  Admiralty  made  a  regulation  that 
such  cases  should  be  referred  to  the  Inspector-General 
of  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Plymouth,  but  that  has  been 
recently  rescinded  by  the  Admiralty  voluntarily,  and 
it  is  now  referred  to  the  senior  consulting  surgeon  of 
the  hospital,  and  in  case  the  hospital  has  a  civil  part 
attached  to  it,  I  would  suggest  that  it  should  be  one  of 
the  medical  staff  on  the  civil  side. 

5881  Then  do  you  think  the  consulting  surgeon  is 
not  a  proper  referee  ? — The  consulting  surgeon  is  one 
of  the  medical  staff. 

5882.  Ha^•e  you  any  objection  to  the  authority  by 
which  the  medical  officers  are  appointed  ? — Yes.  I 
thitik  that  rather  involves  an  alteration  in  the  control 
of  the  Act.  I  would  advocate  the  I'emoval  of  the 
control  of  the  Act  from  the  naval  and  military  autho- 
rities altogether,  and  place  it  in  the  hands,  either  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  or  better  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Health  if  we  are  to  have  one. 

5883.  What  is  your  reason  for  thinking  it  would  be 
desirable  to  remove  it  ? — I  think  in  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion,  it  tends  to  make  the  public  believe  we 
are  exercising  a  kind  of  martial  discipline  over  civilians, 
I  think  it  is  most  important  to  remove  that,  and  that 
inasmuch  as  these  prostitutes  are  civilians  they  should 
be  treated  by  civilians,  and  not  be  placed  in  any  way 
under  naval  and  military  authority. 

5884.  Do  you  think  that  the  authority  under  which 
these  Acts  are  administered,  is  a  material  element  of 
the  dissatisfaction  which  has  been  expressed  ? — I  think 
it  is. 

5885.  And  that  it  would  be  removed  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Home  De- 
partment for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  ? — To  some  extent  it  would  be 
removed,  and  with  regard  to  the  medical  officers  ap- 
pointed, the  Act  pppoints  three  officers,  an  inspector 
who  inspects  all  the  hospitals  from  time  to  time,  a 
visiting  surgeon  who  examines  the  women,  and  the 
chief  medical  officer  who  treats  them  in  the  hospital, 
I  think  it  most  important  that  these  three  appointments 
should  be  perfectly  distinct,  and  that  no  two  of  them 
should  be  held  by  the  same  person.  The  recent  Admi- 
ralty regulations  have  given  the  visiting  surgeon  in 
Devonport  a  certain  power  over  patients  after  they 
are  admitted.  For  instance,  the  chief  medical  officer 
cannot  discharge  a  woman  from  the  hospital  within 
10  days  -without  consulting  the  visiting  surgeon,  I 
think  that  is  in  excess  of  the  powers  of  the  visiting 
.surgeon  under  the  Act,  and  should  be  removed.  I 
think  that  regulation  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Act,  the  effect  and  intent  of  which  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  visiting  surgeon  and  the  medical  officer 
should  be  a  check  on  each  other,  which  tends  to  insure 
the  fair  treatment  of  the  patient, 

5886.  But  is  the  visiting  surgeon  and  the  chief 
medical  officer  the  same  person,  frequently  ?  —  At 
Aldershot  he  is. 

5887.  It  is  not  so  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  at 
Plymouth  ? — It  is  not  so,  but  the  visiting  surgeon  at 
the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  has  just  had  that  power  I 
have  alluded  to  given  to  him  with  regard  to  women 
not  being  discharged  within  10  days. 

5888.  Then  practically  at  Aldershot  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  visiting  surgeon  to  whom  the  woman  in 


the  first  instance  is  brought,  to  consign  her  to  the 
hospital  ? — Yes,  to  treat  her  when  there,  and  not  let 
her  go  until  he  thinks  she  is  cured. 

5889.  Or  authorize  her  detention  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  nine  months? — Yes;  he  is  jury,  judge,  and 
gaoler. 

5890.  You  think  that  would  be  remedied  by  sepa- 
rating the  two  offices  of  visiting  surgeon  and  chief 
mediccil  officer  of  the  hospital  ? — Yes.  There  is  one 
duty  I  wish  the  visiting  surgeon  to  have,  and  that  is, 
on  a.  woman  being  discharged  by  the  chief  medical 
officer  under  certificate,  the  discharge  should  be  coun- 
tersigned by  the  visiting  surgeon,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  opportunity  for  the  \isiting  surgeon  to  reflect  on 
the  chief  medical  officer  that  he  has  ever  discharged  a 
case  uncured. 

5891.  (3/r.  Holmes.')  Then  the  visiting  surgeon  is 
to  examine  the  women  ? — I  think  he  ought. 

5892.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  discipline  which  is  carried  out  in  the  hospital  ? 
— Yes,  I  am. 

5893.  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  on  that  ? 
— I  believe  it  to  be  satisfactory. 

5894.  Would  you  suggest  any  improvement  as  to  the 
separation  of  the  patients,  or  the  classification  of  them  ? 
— I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  an  hospital  of 
this  kind  without  providing  for  the  segregation  of  a 
disorderly  woman,  as  is  done  now  in  segregation  wards 
at  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital. 

5895.  ^A'^ould  you  recommend  the  separation  of  young 
girls  from  the  old  ones  ?• — Yes.  Those  who  come  in 
for  the  first  time  are  now  put  in  separate  wards  at  the 
Royal  Albert.    I  think  that  most  important. 

5896.  Have  you  ever  observed  the  old  hardened 
women  attempting  to  contaminate  the  younger  ones, 
and  prevent  their  returning  to  the  path  of  chastity  ? 
— I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  that. 
I  only  pay  them  a  medical  visit,  so  I  could  not  speak 
from  experience. 

5897.  Now,  with  reference  to  any  breach  of  dis- 
cipline in  the  hospital,  would  you  reserve  punishment 
by  a  magistrate  for  aggravated  cases  ? — Yes ;  I  think 
it  should  not  be  resorted  to  if  it  can  be  done  without. 
I  think  it  most  important,  in  the  working  of  this  Act 
in  every  part,  to  resort  to  the  magistrate  as  little  as 
possible.  I  would  just  mention  that  the  opponents  of 
the  Act  have  advocated  at  Devonport  the  importance 
of  bringing  every  woman  before  a  magistrate  before 
she  is  placed  on  the  register.  I  believe  that  being 
done  would  tend  very  much  to  demoralize  the  Avomen, 
and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  bring  them  before  the 
magistrates  as  little  as  possible,  and  not  to  parade 
them. 

5898.  I  gather  from  the  latter  part  of  your  answer 
that  you  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  a  Avoman  should 
be  taken  before  the  magistrates  to  obtain  an  adjudication 
of  her  condition  in  the  first  instance  ? — She  nuist  have 
the  right  of  going  there, — that  she  has;  but  I  think  the 
voluntary  submission  that  the  Act  enforces  is  a  most 
proper  provision. 

5899.  Then  you  think  that  the  discretion  which  the 
police  now  have  of  asking  a  woman  to  admit  by  volun- 
tary submission  that  she  is  subject  to  the  Act,  is  not 
olijectionable  ? — No ;  but  I  will  suggest  that  the  notice 
that  is  given  by  the  police  to  the  woman  that  they 
consider  her  a  prostitute  should  be  in  writing.  At 
present  it  need  only  be  verbal. 

5900.  You  would  have  the  proceeding  in  fact 
originated  by  a  written  notice  ? — Decidedly. 

5901.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  this 
possible  result  of  the  Act.  A  woman  having  appeared 
before  the  visiting  surgeon  and  being  found  free  from 
disease,  is  discharged  upon  an  undertaking  to  appear 
again  in  14  days.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  her 
having  been  pronounced  professionally  free  of  cUsease 
has  the  effect  of  inducing  men  to  consort  ■with  her  ? — 
No ;  I  think  not.  The  notice  which  she  receives  to 
attend  cannot  be  regarded  after  two  or  three  days  at 
the  most  as  a  certificate  of  health.  In  the  original  Act 
there  was  what  I  think  might  fairly  be  called  a  license 
given  to  the  woman  for  prostitution ;  that  is  to  say, 
she  had  a  certificate  of  health  given  her. 

5902.  That  is  by  the  Act  of  1866  ?— Yes. 
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5903.  That  was  abrogated  by  the  Act  of  1869  ? — 
Yes. 

5904.  It  -was  found  that  the  notice  was  used  for 
vicious  purposes,  and  therefore  was  withdrawn  by  the 
Act  of  1869;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  a  notice  to 
attend  for  examination  on  a  certain  day  can  in  any 
sense  be  looked  upon  as  a  certificate  of  health,  at  any 

rate,  not  after  two  or  three  days  To  guard  against  it 

at  Devonport  the  notice  has  lately  been  given,  not 
when  the  woman  attends  on  any  special  occasion,  but 
only  two  or  three  days  before  she  comes  up  ;  and  there- 
fore that  objection  is  entirely  done  away  with ;  the 
notice  instead  of  being  given  when  the  woman  is  ex- 
amined at  one  period,  that  she  is  to  come  the  next,  is 
not  given  until  about  10  days  after  each  examination. 

5905.  ( Viscount  Hardinge.)  And  is  left  at  the 
house  where  she  lives  ? — Yes ;  the  notice  to  attend  is 
rather  a  presumption  that  she  may  be  found  to  be 
diseased  ;  quite  the  opposite  of  a  certificate  of  health. 

5906.  {Chairman.)  Then  you  think  it  is  not  notorious 
in  Devonport  that  a  woman  having  to  appear  before  a 
surgeon  and  not  being  sent  to  the  hospital  is  a  safe 
woman  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

5907.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  authority  of  the  police ;  do  you  think  they 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  under  the  control  of  the  surgeon  ? — I  think  they 
should  in  all  cases  be  a  special  police,  whose  sole  duties 
should  be  to  carry  out  this  Act,  and  that  they  should 
be  distinctly  under  the  control  of  the  visiting  surgeon. 
I  think  that  the  visiting  surgeon  should  witness  the 
voluntary  submission,  for  instance,  which  is  now 
witnessed  by  the  policemen,  and  that  the  duties  of  the 
police  should  not  be  liable  to  be  interfered  with  by  a 
central  authority.  We  find  that  inconvenient  at  present. 
The  Metropolitan  police  are  under  Scotland  Yard.  I 
think  they  should  be  disconnected  with  any  body  of 
police,  and  should  be  a  special  police  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

5908.  Do  you  think  the  special  police  should  be  a 
detachment  of  the  Metropolitan  police  or  should  be  a 
new  force  created  for  this  purpose  ? — -I  should  prefer  it 
to  be  a  new  force  altogether ;  it  might  be  selected,  if 
you  like,  from  the  Metropolitan  or  any  body  of  police, 
but  then  they  should  be  disconnected. 

5909.  Do  you  think  that  the  new  force  should  be  a 
detachment  of  the  local  force  ? — Decidedly  not.  I  think 
there  are  great  objections  to  employing  a  local  police, 
because  they  have  the  general  oversight  of  beerhouses 
and  brothels,  and  therefore  there  is  a  temptation  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  beerhouse  and  brothel 
keepers. 

5910.  Now  with  regard  to  the  summoning  of  women 
for  the  first  time  before  the  visiting  surgeon,  you  have 
stated,  I  think,  that  that  summons  ought  to  be  written  ? 
—Yes. 

5911.  And  that  the  submission  of  the  women  should 
be  attested  by  the  visiting  surgeon  ? — Yes,  instead  of  by 
the  policemen,  as  at  the  present  moment. 

5912.  As  you  read  these  Acts,  do  you  consider  them 
a  recognition  of  the  practice  of  prostitution  or  a  re- 
cognition of  the  right  of  prostitution  ? — I  consider 
them  a  decided  recognition  of  the  practice  of  pros- 
titution, but  in  no  sense  are  they  a  license  for  pros- 
titution. I  think  they  differ  from  the  foreign 
systems  on  that  point,  and  I  believe  that  the  foreign 
systems  tend  directly  to  the  increase  of  clandestine 
prostitution ;  I  believe  they  do  so  because  they 
interfere  greatly  with  the  general  liberties  of  the 
women  by  restricting  them  to  particular  districts,  and 
bringing  them  under  police  regulations  with  regard  to 
their  general  liberties.  The  Contagious  Diseases  Act 
does  nothing  of  this  kind,  it  merely  interferes  with 
their  liberty  so  far  as  to  bring  them  up  for  examination, 
and  therefore  it  does  not,  in  the  way  the  foreign 
licensing  system  does,  tend  to  increase  clandestine 
prostitution. 

5913.  Do  you  consider  it  unfair  that  women  should 
be  subjected  to  these  examinations  and  not  men  ? — I 
think  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the  men  under  some  sort 
of  similar  influence  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  it 
would  be  far  more  satisfactory  if  you  could  treat  both 
eexes. 


5914.  Then  you  think  it  desirable  for  the  complete 
administration  of  these  Acts,  that  men  should  be 
examined  as  w^ell  as  women  ? — A.t  any  rate  a  certain 
class  of  men.  It  is  carried  out  among  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines,  but  I  believe  not  so  thoroughly  as 
could  be  desired.  I  think  it  should  be  most  systemati- 
cally carried  out  with  them,  just  as  it  is  with  women, 
and  I  think  it  should  be  also  extended  if  possible  to 
merchant  seamen,  who  are  a  most  prolific  source  of 
disease  in  our  ports.  I  think  it  also  ^•ery  important 
that  the  militia  should  be  subjected  to  examination,  for 
I  know  they  are  the  means  of  carrying  disease  back 
into  the  country  when  they  have  had  their  training,  and 
they  do  an  incalculable  amount  of  mischief.  Prisoners 
are  another  class  which  I  think  might  be  subject  to 
examination. 

5915.  Prisoners  in  gaol  ? — Prisoners  in  gaol. 

5916.  And  militia  marching  into  towns  ? — Yes,  on 
entering  a  town  and  leaving  it,  and  they  should  be 
detained  if  found  to  be  diseased  when  their  training  is 
over. 

5917.  Would  you  make  it  penal  for  a  man  knowingly 
to  communicate  a  disease  to  a  woman  ? — Decidedly,  and 
I  would  make  seduction  a  felony. 

5918.  Have  you  read  a  pamphlet  by  Professor 
Newman  ? — Do  you  refer  to  a  report  which  bears  his 
signature  with  regard  to  clandestine  prostitution,  or  do 
you  refer  to  the  particular  case  which  occurred  in 
Devonport. 

5919.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  your  opinion  on 
both  those  points,  I  presmne  you  have  considered 
Professor  Newman's  statements  ? — Yes,  I  have  con- 
sidered them,  I  refer  to  a  memorial  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  adopted  at  a  conference  of  delegates,  held  at 
the  "  Freemasons'  Tavern  "  on  May  the  5th  and  6th, 
1870. 

5920.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  any  observation  from 
you  on  that  document,  because  it  has  been  officially 
communicated  to  the  commission  ? — It  tends  to  carry 
out  what  I  have  said,  that  the  effect  of  the  A  ct  is  not 
to  further  clandestine  prostitution.  The  memorial 
signed  by  Professor  Newman  says,  "  A  large  number 
"  of  w^omen  who  practise  prostitution  more  or  less 
"  continuously,  but  who  have  not  adopted  it  as  apro- 
"  fession,  also  resist  registration.  To  be  i-egistered, 
"  and,  if  found  diseased,  to  be  forcibly  carried  otF  and 
"  imprisoned  in  a  hospital,  would  change  the  whole 
"  structure  and  arrangement  of  their  lives  ;  the  rela- 
"  tions  which  they  may  have  formed  would  be  abruptly 
"  ended ;  milliners,  dressmakers,  sempstresses,  domes- 
"  tic  servants,  &c.,  who  eke  out  a  precarious  cxis- 
"  tence,  or  pi'ovide  themselves  with  coveted  luxuries 
"  in  the  form  of  dress,  &c.,  by  recourse  to  oc- 
"  casional  prostitution,  would  at  once  lose  their 
"  business  connexions,  or,  if  in  situations,  would  be 
"  discharged  ;  their  characters  would  be  lost,Jand  they 
"  would  find  it  impossible  to  reinstate  themselves  in 
"  their  foi-mer  positions  in  life."  I  regard  that  as  an 
apology  for  vice. 

5921.  You  read  it  in  that  sense  ? — I  do. 

5922.  Is  there  any  other  observation  you  wish  to 
make  on  that  memorial  ? — No. 

5923.  There  are  statements  made  by  Professor 
Newman  with  regard  to  particular  acts  of  oppression 
by  the  police  ?  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to 
that  ? — No  ;  bxit  as  to  one  particular  occurrence  which 
was  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  Devonport  with  regard 
to  the  examination  of  a  woman,  and  which  is  proved 
to  be  false  ;  I  would  direct  attention  to  the  correspon- 
dence upon  it. 

5924.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that 
that  statement  was  false  ? — Yes  ;  Professor  Newman 
was  asked  the  name  of  his  informant,  and  he  refused 
to  give  it. 

5925.  What  is  the  case  you  refer  to  ? — It  occurs  in 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill,  dated  March  the  2nd, 
1870,  to  the  editors  of  the  "  Western  Daily  Press,"  in 
which  he  says,  "  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  New- 
' '  man  containing  the  following  passage : — '  I  have 
"  '  lately  received  an  account  written  by  au  eye 
'*  '  Avitness  of  an  "  inspection  "  at  Plymouth.  Various 
"  '  details  are  too  foui  to  copy.  Here  is  a  summary — 
"  '  A  woman  resisting,  sobbing,  swearing,  and  writh- 
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TWELFTH    "  «  ino-.    The  surgeon  crimson  with  effort  to  over- 
DAY.        <£  ^  power  her.    A  crowd  of  women  expecting  their 
M  r~K,u^.i   "  '  P^l®'       weeping,  or  grinding  their  teeth 
"  «  with  oaths.'"    That  case  was  thoroughly  investi- 
10  Feb.  1871.    gated,  and  has  been  proved  not  to  have  been  sub- 
 —  stantiated. 

5926.  How  do  you  know  it  was  investigated  ? — 
This  pamphlet  will  show  you,  INIr.  Berkeley  Hill  says, 
"  As  this  statement  reflected  most  seriously  upon  the 
"  authority  charged  with  carrying  out  the  Contagious 
'•'  Diseases  Acts,  I  forwarded  the  above  extract  to  the 
"  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  to  the  Under  Secretary 
"  for  War,  and  to  Mr.  Thomas  Woolcombe.  I  also 
"  applied  to  Professor  Newman  for  name  of  eye- 
"  witness,  date,  &c."  It  appears  that  Mr.  Newman 
refused  to  furnish  the  information  without  assigning 
any  reason,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  and 
Mr.  Woolcombe,  both  wrote  to  Mr.  P.  Hill,  informing 
him  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  taken  place. 

5927.  Was  any  inquiry,  to  your  knowledge,  made 
by  the  authorities  of  the  hospital  in  consequence  of 
that  statement  ? — There  was,  under  Mr.  WooUcombe. 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  ;  he  inquired  about  it  of 
Mr.  Sloggett,  who  was  the  visiting  surgeon  under  whom 
it  must  have  occurred,  and  Mr.  Sloggett  thoroughly 
denied  the  whole  thing. 

5928.  {Sir  J.  Pakmffto7i)  And  no  name  was  given 
in  that  case  ? — No  name  was  given. 

5929.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  if  these  Acts  were 
repealed  it  would  be  possible  to  devise  any  system  of 
voluntary  examination  of  these  women  which  would 
be  equally  or  nearly  as  efficient  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
comparatively  a  faihire. 

5930.  The  voluntary  system  having  been  tried,  and 
having  been  partially  successful  ? — Yes,  it  Avas  tried 
for  16  months  at  Devonport  and  at  Portsmouth,  the 
result  Ijeing  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  women  admitted 
into  hospital  went  out  uncured ;  and  a  still  more  im- 
portant thing  to  consider  is  that  a  great  number  of 
diseased  women  do  not  come  in  at  all. 

5931.  Then  during  the  16  months  that  the  voluntary 
system  was  in  operation,  do  you  think  that  it  had  a 
fair  trial  ? — I  do. 

5932.  And,  in  your  opinion,  it  has  not  been  so  suc- 
cessful as  the  acts  have  been  ? — Certainly  not,  I  should 
call  it  a  decided  fiiilure. 

5933.  A  decided  failure,  comparatively,  I  suppose  ? — 
Comparatively  ;  I  do  not  believe  it  will  produce  much 
diminution  of  any  of  the  disease  among  the  troops. 

5934.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.)  You  have  given  us  the 
per-centage  of  (hseased  women  in  the  return  you  have 
handed  in.  Woiild  you  l)e  good  enough  to  give  the 
Commission  the  pei'-ceutage  of  men  in  this  return, 
taking  the  most  unhealthy  quarter  in  each  year,  from 
the  year  1 865  to  the  present  time  ? — In  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year  1865,  there  were  55  men  per 
thousand  infected  ;  in  the  year  1866  there  were  24  ;  in 
the  year  1 867  there  were  34  ;  in  the  year  1 868  there 
were  30;  in  the  year  1869  there  were  27.  My  return 
only  goes  up  to  Midsummer  1 870,  when  it  was  1 4,  but  in 
the  third  quarter  there  was  a  distinct  rise. 

5935.  So  that  taking  the  most  unhealthy  quarter, 
there  has  been  a  decided  decrease  ? — Decidedly. 

5936.  Now  are  you  aware  whether,  if  the  tables 
were  classified  as  you  propose,  they  would  show  a 
gradual  decrease  or  increase  of  syphilis  ? — They  do  all 
show  a  great  proportionate  decrease  of  syphilis,  but 
they  would  show  it  still  more  under  the  classification 
which  I  projiose. 

5937.  That  return  includes  boys,  does  not  it  ? — Yes, 
from  the  navy,  and  partly  from  the  army,  of  course. 

5938.  You  have  given  it  as  your  opinion  that  as  an 
auxiliary  to  these  acts,  the  sokUers  should  be  exa- 
mined ? — Yes. 

5939.  And  the  sailors  ? — Yes. 

5940.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  examined  pe- 
riodically ? — I  do. 

5941.  Are  you  aware  that  they  used  to  be  examined 
periodically  ? — I  am. 

5942.  You  have  told  us  that  you  would  only  have 
certain  classes  examined,  I  suppose  you  meant  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors  ? — Soldiers,  sailors,  militiamen,  and,  if 
possible,  merchant  seamen. 


5943.  What  do  you  mean  by  certain  classes  ? — Cer- 
tain classes  of  the  public. 

5944.  Not  certain  classes  amongst  the  troops  ? — 
No.  If  a  man  were  a  married  man,  and  had  a  good 
character,  I  should  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  exempting  him. 

5945.  You  are  probably  aware  that  under  the  regu- 
lations that  used  to  be  in  force  for  the  examination  of 
troops,  all  married  men  were  exempted  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commanding 
officer, 

5946.  Do  you  think  that  the  immunity  from  risk  of 
disease  has  any  influence  on  men  in  the  class  of  life  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  ?  —  No  ;  I  believe  the  immunity 
from  the  risk  of  being  infected  has  next  to  no  influence. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  think  little  about  that. 

5947.  I  would  ask  you,  as  secretary  to  the  Plymouth 
Female  Home,  whether  you  think  much  could  be  done 
by  visiting  these  women  in  the  places  where  they 
reside  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  a  great  deal,  provided  you  had 
the  proper  persons  to  do  it. 

5948.  But  would  you  say  that  women  are  more 
under  the  influence  of  possible  means  of  reclamation 
when  in  hospital  than  Avhen  in  good  health  ? — Cer- 
tainly. You  have  them  there  separate  from  their 
drunkenness  and  other  vices,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I 
think  you  have  a  far  greater  chance  of  doing  good  in 
the  hospital  than  out  of  it. 

5949.  Consequently,  since  these  Acts  have  been  in 
operation,  do  you  say  there  have  been  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  reclaiming  fallen  women  ?  —  Immensely 
greater. 

5950.  And  if  the  Acts  were  repealed,  or  there  was 
anything  like  a  new  scheme  cstablishecl  on  the  volun- 
tary system,  there  would  not  be  the  same  ojjportunity 
of  reclaiming  them  ? — No,  I  think  there  would  not  be. 
You  refer  to  a  voluntary  system  ;  and  I  would  wish  to 
make  one  remark,  which  is,  I  think,  if  any  voluntary 
system  were  carried  out,  it  should  not  be  done  in  con- 
nexion with  the  general  wards  of  a  civil  hospital.  It 
has  been  advocated  that  these  women  should  be  admitted 
jiist  as  much  as  any  other  patient  to  our  civil  hospitals. 
I  believe  there  are  immense  objections  to  that.  If  there 
is  a  ci\-il  part  connected  Avith  it  it  should  be  entirely 
separate,  and  they  should  not  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light  as  the  general  patients  of  the  hospital  nor  allowed 
to  associate  with  them. 

5951.  We  have  been  told  that  about  70  per  cent,  of 
those  women  that  have  been  discharged  from  the 
hospital  have  been  either  reclaimed,  married,  or  sent  to 
their  friends.  Should  you  credit  that  statement  ? — 
No,  I  should  not  credit  that.  I  think  that  is  too  large 
a  figure.  From  having  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
of  reclamatory  institutions,  I  think  you  must  not  lay 
too  much  confidence  and  stress  on  figures  of  reclama- 
tion. I  should  think  that  70  per  cent,  must  have  had 
reference  to  all  women  examined,  and  that  it  must 
have  included  those  who  were  not  brought  into  hosi^ital, 
but  were  sent  home  to  their  friends.  I  do  not  think  it 
could  refer  to  patients  in  the  hospital.  There  is  a  mis- 
take, I  think,  there.  I  think  it  was  about  28  per  cent. 
Inspector  Anniss'  returns  are  not  confined  to  patients 
of  the  hospital,  but  they  take  in  reclamatory  work 
among  Avomen  Avho  never  came  into  hospital  at  all. 

5952.  I  do  not  kn.ow  whether  I  am  correct  in  my 
information,  but  the  statement  made  before  this  Com- 
mission was,  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  women  discharged 
from  this  hospital  were  either  reclaimed,  married,  or 
sent  to  their  friends  } — I  think  there  is  a  great  mistake. 

5953.  Not  70  per  cent,  of  those  in  hospitals,  but  of 
those  discharged  ? — I  have  not  looked  at  it  in  that  light. 
I  think  I  may  state  that  28  per  cent,  of  first  admissions 
to  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  are  satisfactorily  disposed 
of  on  leaving  it.  That  is,  they  are  either  sent  to 
homes,  or  to  their  own  friends,  or  are  married. 

5954.  What  proportion  of  those  Avomen  have  settled 
and  got  situations  afterwards  ? — I  cannot  state  cor- 
rectly, but  a  large  proportion  return  to  their  life  of 
shame  even  from  homes.  I  must  state,  Avith  regard  to 
reclamations,  I  belicA  e  if  the  figures  Avere  looked  into 
with  regard  to  these  successive  years  at  the  Eoyal 
Albert  Hospital,  in  all  probability  you  would  find  now 
the  per-centage  of  reclamations  decidedly  less  than 
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three  or  four  years  ago,  and  I  wish  to  explain  why  that 
is.  When  the  Act  first  came  into  operation,  of  coiirse 
we  had  the  whole  body  of  prostitutes,  who  numbered 
then  very  nearly  2,000.  Those  by  degrees  have  been 
gradually  weeded,  but  we  have  still  left  the  resi- 
duum of  women  Avho  have  been  for  years  at  prosti- 
tution, who  of  course  are  very  much  less  hopeful  cases 
to  contend  with  ;  therefore  that  influences  greatly  the 
per-centage  now.  Besides  which  we  have  a  very  much 
smaller  number  of  prostitutes  to  deal  with. 

5955.  Do  you  think  it  likely  or  possible  that  from 
these  numbers  no  deduction  should  be  made  for  women 
who  have  returned  to  their  life  of  prostitution  after 
ha%dng  been  partially  reclaimed  ? — Certainly  ;  but  these 
returns  made  by  the  hospital  are  just  the  same  in  cha- 
racter as  returns  of  all  reformatory  institutions  are. 
Our  Plymouth  Female  Home,  and  every  institution  of 
the  kind  in  Plymouth,  publishes  an  annual  report  in 
which  it  is  said  so  many  cases  have  been  satisfactorily 
disposed  of.  Those  returns  are  received  by  the  public, 
but  as  to  being  real  reclamations,  I  should  hesitate 
to  receive  them  as  such,  unless  I  could  trace  the  women 
a  year  or  two  after.  Therefore  large  deductions  are  to 
be  made,  I  think,  not  only  from  the  returns  of  our 
hospital,  but  from  the  returns  of  any  reformatory  insti- 
tution. 

5956.  And  do  you  think  those  deductions  have  not 
been  made  in  the  return  ? — The  return  has  been  made 
quarterly,  and  the  figures  simply  express  the  immediate 
disposition  of  the  woman  ;  they  do  not  imply  that  she 
remains  reclaimed,  but  merely  that  she  leaves  the  hos- 
pital satisfactorily  at  the  time. 

5957.  If  she  returns  to  her  former  life  of  prostitu- 
tion, surely  she  ought  to  be  deducted  ? — Certainly,  if 
you  are  considering  the  effect  of  the  Act  on  reclaiming. 
Now,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  you  should  have  the 
means  of  deducting,  as  far  as  possible,  cases  that  have 
returned  to  their  former  life. 

5958.  The  evidence  with  regard  to  the  per-ccntage 
of  reclamation  is  to  this  effect :  "  With  regard  to  the 
"  number  of  prostitutes  taken  off  the  books,  they  are 
"  taken  off  for  various  causes,  as  shown  by  their  retire : 
"  meut,  and  you  have  told  us  90  per  cent,  of  those  you 
"  permanently  removed  from  the  register  of  Devon- 
"  port  are  permanently  reclaimed  "  ? — That  is  a  very 
different  thing. 

5959.  The  answer  is  this  :  "  But  you  surely  cannot 
"  mean  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  ? — No,  I 
"  have  nothing  to  retract  from  that "  ? — Of  women 
permanently  taken  off  the  register,  not  leaving  the 
hospital  simply. 

5960.  It  says  taken  off  for  various  reasons,  as  shown 
by  their  retirement  ? — Yes  ;  the  causes  will  at  all  events 
be  favourable  causes  as  to  the  character  of  the  women  ; 
they  are  taken  off  because  they  are  going  to  be 
reclaimed. 

5961.  Then  you  agree  with  the  answer  given  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  I  can.  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  it  to 
be  a  fact ;  but  I  am  quite  prepared  to  believe  it.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  at  all  extravagant  in  it. 

5962.  {Rev.  Dr.  Hannah.)  You  have  given  us  the 
general  impressio)i  that  you  regard  the  physical  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  Acts  as  very  great  and  undeni- 
able ? — Unquestionably. 

5963.  And  you  wish  us  also  to  understand  that  you 
would  say  the  same  of  then-  moral  advantages  ? — Yes  ; 
if  not,  I  would  vote  for  their  repeal  at  once. 

5964.  You  state  the  moral  question  as  strongly  as 
the  physical  ?— Decidedly. 

5965.  I  should  like  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  one  of  your  earliest  answers.  You  said 
(or  implied)  that  Government  was  bound  to  consider 
the  health  of  prostitutes,  partly  because  of  the  i-estric- 
tion  on  marriage  in  the  army  ? — I  said  that  they 
were  bound  to  guard  the  health  of  their  troops,  because 
they  restricted  them  from  marrying. 

5966.  Was  it  not  in  this  way,  that  the  health  of  the 
troops  was  to  be  guarded  through  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  on  the  health  of  the  women  ? — The  Government 
employ  troops,  and  allow  only  a  certain  number  to 
marry ;  by  doing  so  they  involve  the  others  to  a  great 


extent  in  resorting  to  prostitutes ;  and  as  they  have  TWELFTH 
driven  them,  as  I  consider,  to  sin,  I  think  they  might  DAY. 
reasonably  be  considered  to  attend  to  their  cure  from         ^  „  , 

,1  Pill"  JjIv,  0»  JjUttc^l 

the  consequences  oi  that  sin.   

5967.  I  merely  wished  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  lo  Feb.^i87l. 
stating  strongly  what  I  was  sure  you  felt,  that  you  did      —  . 

not  wish  that  the  Acts  should  treat  sin  in  its  physical 
aspect  only,  and  not  its  moral  ? — Certainly  not. 

5968.  But  you  would  wish  to  make  the  broadest 
possible  difference  between  these  diseases  and  such  a 
disease,  say,  as  small-pox  ? — Yes. 

5969.  I  mean,  it  is  a  public  advantage  to  stamp  out 
such  a  disease  as  small-pox,  and  carries  with  it  no  pos- 
sible disadvantage  ? — -Yes. 

5970.  You  would  not  say  quite  the  same  of  these 
diseases,  would  you  ? — Not  quite. 

5971.  Because  there  is  a  moral  disadvantage  that 
comes  with  the  immunity  ? — Decidedly,  there  must  be  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  liable  to  the  abuse  that  women  cured  of 
the  disease  may,  in  some  sense,  be  said  to  further  for- 
nication and  make  it  safe.  That  is  an  abuse  from 
which  the  Act  can  never  be  free  ;  nor  can  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease,  whether  voluntary  or  compulsory, 
be  free  fi-om  that  abuse  under  any  circumstances. 

5972.  You  said  in  another  part  of  your  evidence 
that  immunity  from  infection  would  have  no  influence 
whatever  on  the  class  of  soldiers  and  sailors  ? — Next  to 
none,  I  believe.  They  are  so  thoroughly  careless. 

5973.  We  have  evidence  brought  before  us  to  the 
contrary  effect,  as  to  the  present  state  of  sailors, 
namely,  that  they  are  now  more  rational  and  con- 
siderate than  formerly.  Do  you  admit,  from  your  know- 
ledge of  them,  that  this  account  would  be  correct  ? — 
I  think  the  character  of  the  sailor  has  been  very  much 
improved  of  late,  and  I  think  of  the  soldier  too.  Many 
influences  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  them  of  late 
years  which  Avere  not  before,  which  are  very  important 
adjuncts  to  this  Act. 

5974.  If  we  pass  from  sailors  to  the  civil  population, 
the  question  of  immunity  there  would  stand  on  rather 
a  different  ground,  would  it  not  ?  Would  immunity  to 
the  civil  population  act  to  the  moral  disadvantage  by 
increasing  the  sin  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  to  any 
extent.  A  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
wrong  would  not  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  disease.  I 
would  also  remind  you  that  these  Acts  remove  a  great 
deal  of  temptation  by  diminishing  the  number  of  pros- 
titutes, so  that  a  man  has  not  the  opportunities  nor  the 
temptations  to  fornication  since  the  operation  of  the 
Act  in  the  streets  of  Plymouth  that  he  had  before.  He 
is  not  met  as  he  used  to  be  nor  solicited  as  he  used  to  be. 

5975.  Now  another  branch  of  your  evidence  related 
to  the  home  of  which  you  are  secretary.  I  want  to 
know  whether  a  difference  ^.s  traceable  among  the 
women  admitted  to  the  Home,  which  could  be  ascribed 
to  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? — The  home  was  only 
established  a  few  years  ago,  before  the' Acts  commenced, 
and  it  is  a  small  institution.  I  should  not  like  to  speak 
positively  on  that  subject.  We  have  never  found  any 
difficulty  among  those  who  entered  this  home  with 
regard  to  the  demeanour  of  the  women  and  the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  them,  as,  of  course,  those  women  who 
enter,  do  it  voluntarily,  and,  therefore,  in  all  probability 
are  the  best  conducted  of  their  class.  They  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  a  certain  extent  to  reform,  and  are, 
therefore,  prepared  more  generally  than  the  vast  number 
of  prostitutes  to  submit  to  discipline.  I  do  not  think 
the  Act  has  much  to  do  with  any  improvement  in  that 
respect. 

5976.  You  say  that  young  girls  were  the  most  hope- 
ful cases.  Ill  the  hardening  of  tlie  older  women,  you 
do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  charge  the  Acts  with 
any  portion  of  it.  It  is  simply  the  course  of  sin  ? — 
Quite  so.  I  believe  the  older  women  are  certainly  not 
more  hardened  since  the  Acts  liaA  e  been  in  force  than 
they  were  before.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  moral 
influence  brought  to  bear  on  them  when  in  hospital  has 
the  opposite  effect. 

5977.  Then  you  explicitly  give  evidence  that  to  the 
best  of  your  belief  there  has  been  no  hardening  result 
from  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — I  believe  not. 
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TWELFTH        5978.  {^Canon  Greyorij.')  If  the  older  women  are 
DAY.        not  hardened  by  it,  are  the  young  women  Avhen  they 

  come  under  the  operations  of  the  Act  hardened  by  it  ? 

Mr.  C.  BulUel.  — I  j^Qj.     J  think,  on  the   contrary,  they  are 
lOFeb~187l     pl<iced  under  such  influence  as  is  much  more  likely 
 [  '    to  reform  them  than  not. 

5979.  I  have  been  told  by  the  superintendent  of  a 
penitentiary,  the  least  hopeful  which  ha^  e  come  into 
their  hands  are  from  the  Lock  hospitals  ? — I  think  not. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  heard  the  very  reverse.  Last 
week,  a  niatron  of  one  of  the  Exeter  homes,  a  Miss 
Macdonald,  was  staying  with  the  matron  of  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital  at  Plymouth,  and  she  gave  her  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  that  she  preferred  the  cases  that 
came  from  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  to  any  othei's. 

5980.  Then  you  think  as  large  a  proportion  of 
prostitiites  are  reformed  under  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  as  of  those  who  have  never  been  under  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  ? — I  think  the  reclamatory  work- 
ing of  the  three  towns,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and 
Stonehouse,  liefore  the  Acts  would  bear  no  proportion 
whatever  to  the  reclamatory  working  since  the  Acts. 

5981.  You  rather  objected  to  the  penitentiaries 
dismissing  women  when  they  found  them  to  be  dis- 
eased ;  is  not  that  a  necessary  condition  of  their 
existence  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
I  think,  there  ought  to  be  a  regulation  in  every  peni- 
tentiary for  pi-oviding  for  their  cure  in  some  way. 
If  a  woman  is  ready  to  be  reformed,  surely  the  fact  of 
her  having  a  disease  would  make  her  more  an  object 
of  pity  than  less  ;  and  I  think  tlie  Christian  public  have 
somehow  or  other  failed  in  their  duty  throughout  in 
that  respect. 

5982.  Is  not  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  existing 
institutions  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  embark  on 
a  fresh  field  of  expenditure  ? — It  is  ;  but  so  much  more 
shame  to  the  Christian  public.  I  think,  simply  because 

hey  are  not  jiroperly  supported. 

5983.  Do  you  think  if  women  were  compulsorily 
detained  in  hospital  when  found  to  be  diseased  it  might 
be  safe  to  dispense  with  the  periodical  examination  ? — 
I  believe  the  periodical  examinations  are  the  very 
essence  of  the  well  working  of  the  physical  part  of  the 
Act,  and  if  you  do  away  with  that  you  do  away,  to  a 
great  extent,  witli  the  good  the  Act  is  doing.  I  regard 
it  as  most  important. 

5984.  Do  you  consider  detention  in  hospital  of  the 
men  Avho  conmiunicate  disease  desirable  ? — ^Yes  ;  I 
suppose  i  t  might  be  done  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

5985.  Do  you  think  it  would  very  materially  lessen 
the  spread  of  disease  ? — Decidedly. 

5986.  And  not  be  attended  Avith  any  bad  moral  con- 
sequences ? — Not  at  all ;  but  "with  very  good  moral 
consequences  ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  it. 

5987.  You  say  there  are  fewer  prostitutes  reclaimed 
because  it  is  the  residuum  tliat  are  left ;  but  are  not 
there  perpetually  fresh  recruits  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  not  in  the  proportion  there  were  four  or 
five  years  ago. 

5988.  Then  do  you  find  in  Plymouth  a  considerable 
number  of  women  who  carried  on  the  profession  of 
prostitutes  years  ago  ? — Yes,  some  of  the  women  who 
have  been  15  or  16  times  in  hospital  now  since  the  Act 
passed. 

5989.  (Mr.  Bi/lands.)  J  presume  we  may  take  it 
that  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  same  reasons  exist  with 
regard  to  the  application  of  the  Act  to  the  civil  popula- 
tion generally,  but  to  a  less  extent,  as  exist  in  the  case  of 
the  army  and  navy  ? — Yes,  the  principle  is  not  altered. 

5990.  With  regard  to  the  returns,  you  stated  that  you 
object  to  the  medical  classificatton  of  T;he  returns. 
Would  not  you  consider  that  the  defects  in  the  medical 
classification  of  the  returns  enable  those  returns  to  be 
to  some  extent  cooked  by  people  who  may  have  a  bias 
in  showing  the  diminution  or  increase  of  disease  ? — 
You  cannot  cook  the  total. 

5991.  But  you  could  cook  the  items  composing  the 
total  ?• — That  would  merely  show  the  proportion  of  the 
lesser  form  of  disease  to  the  greater.  It  would  not 
affect  the  per-centage  of  the  men  diseased,  because  they 
are  all  put  into  one.    It  would  not  be  at  all  important. 


5992.  Therefore  you  would  consider  in  taking  the 
returns  that  we  may  safely  rely  on  the  per-centage  of 
disease,  and  that  it  is  a  most  material  point  to  consider  ? 
— That  is  a  most  material  point  to  consider.  The 
classification  of  disease  is  more  important  in  a  medical 
aspect. 

5993.  Do  you  consider  that  these  Acts  have  had  the 
eff'ect  of  reducing  constitutional  syphilis,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  had  the  eft'ect  of  reducing  gonorrhoea  ? — Yes, 
to  a  certain  extent,  because  the  proportion  of  patients 
with  gonorrhoea  is  so  much  larger  than  the  proportion 
of  those  with  syphilis,  and  it  is  a  more  common 
disease.  There  are  many  more  cases  of  gonorrhoea  than 
syphilis. 

5994.  Taking  the  operation  of  the  Acts  to  be  efliec- 
tive  in  the  diminution  of  disease,  is  there  any  reason 
why  that  operation  should  not  aftect  gonorrhoea  to  an 
equal  extent  with  syphilis,  according  to  the  per-centage 
on  the  number  of  cases  ? — I  think  it  has  been  shown  to 
aftect  both.  I  think  it  is  likely  to  aftect  syphilis  more 
than  gonorrhoea. 

5995.  Why  is  it  likely  to  aftect  syphilis  more  than 
gonorrhoea  ? — Gonorrhoea  is  a  much  more  common 
disease  and  very  much  more  prevalent  than  syphilis 
besides  which,  although  it  is  easy  to  cure  it,  it  is  much 
more  liable  to  recur. 

5996.  The  number  of  cases  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
bear  very  much  on  the  question,  but  you  consider  that 
gonorrhoea  may  recur  more  frequently  ? — Very  much. 

5997.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  so  affected  by  the 
operation  of  these  Acts  ? — Quite  so. 

5998.  But  at  all  events,  I  presume,  you  consider  this, 
that  if  the  Acts  had  a  tendency  to  reduce  venereal 
diseases  of  all  kinds,  while  they  would  not  reduce 
gonorrhoea  as  much  as  syphilis,  they  would  materially 
reduce  both  ? — Yes,  they  would  materially  reduce 
both. 

5999.  Would  you  consider  it  any  evidence  that  the 
Acts  were  not  very  eft'ectual,  that  concurrently  with 
the  reduction  of  syphilis,  there  was  an  increase  of 
gonorrhoea  in  the  statistics  of  disease  ? — It  depends  on 
the  time  over  which  you  carry  it.  If  you  carry  it  over 
a  long  time,  and  show  me  gonorrhoea  increases,  while 
the  Act  is  in  force,  I  say,  certainly,  that  would  be  a 
reason  for  excluding  gonorrhoea,  and  confining  your 
attention  to  syphilis. 

6000.  I  take  it  that  your  opinion  is  that  the  Acts 
must  be  judged  by  the  eftects  in  relation  to  gonorrhoea, 
as  much  as  if  the  eftects  have  relation  to  syphilis  ? — 
Yes,  of  course  ;  if  you  find  an  increase  of  gonorrhoea, 
that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  applied  to 
syphilis. 

6001.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  you  found 
concurrently,  with  the  reduction  of  syphilis,  an  in- 
crease of  gonorrhoea,  that  would  be  evidence  that  the 
Act  was  not  operative  ? — In  gonorrhoea. 

6002.  In  the  reduction  of  syphilis  or  any  contagious 
diseases  ? — No,  only  one  class  of  them, — gonoiThoea. 

6003.  Can  you  show  me  how  it  is  that  the  Act  can 
reduce  syphilis  concurrently  with  allowing  a  consider- 
able increase  in  gonorrhoea  ? — I  do  not  believe  it 
does.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  returns  of 
gonorrhoea  among  the  troops  are  much  more  perfect 
than  they  used  to  be.  The  milder  cases  used  not  to 
be  reported,  but  of  late  all  cases  are  reported  and  sent 
to  hospital. 

6004.  With  regard  to  the  returns  that  you  have 
presented  to  the  Commission,  I  presume  in  every  case 
those  returns  are  at  second  hand  ? — Decidedly. 

6005.  That,  in  fact,  we  have  the  returns  in  one  shape 
or  another  before  us  in  the  Parliamentary  papers  ? — 
Yes. 

6006.  You  yourself  have  not  had  the  means  or  dis- 
position to  give  yourself  the  individual  labour  necessary 
to  check  any  of  the  figures  you  put  in  evidence  .'' — 
Quite  so.  ' 

6007.  You  stated  that  circumstances  are  more 
favourable  for  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases  in 
the  nav}-  than  in  the  army  ? — Yes. 

6008.  I  think  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  gi'eater 
proportionate  reduction  of  disease  in  the  navy  does  not 
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arise  from  the  action  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? 
— The  Acts,  of  course,  have  acted  on  all  alike,  therefore 
you  hardly  put  i  t  down  to  that. 

6009.  Are  you  aware  that  during  the  last  few  years 
concurrently  with  the  operation  of  the  Acts  there  have 
been  very  material  sanitary  and  moral  regulations 
applied  to  the  navy,  which  have  not  been  applied  to 
the  army  ? — Yes. 

6010.  You  would  be  inclined  to  suppose,  I  dare  say, 
as  a  medical  man,  that  the  sanitary  and  moral  means 
taken  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  navy  would  tell 
in  a  very  important  manner  on  this  disease  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

6011.  The  health  of  the  prostitutes  you  consider  to 
be  primarily  the  object  of  these  Acts,  with  a  view,  of 
course,  to  its  eifect  on  the  army  and  navy  ? — Yes ;  that 
was  their  origin. 

6012.  Can  you  say  that  the  prostitutes  in  Devonport 
are  more  healthy  now  than  they  were  before  the  Acts 
fame  into  operation  ? — I  believe  they  are. 

6013.  Have  you  any  means  of  satisfying  the  Com- 
mission that  prostitutes  are  more  healthy  now  than 
they  were  before  the  introduction  of  these  Acts  ? — 
Yes,  from  my  observation  of  them  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospital,  they  are  more  healthy. 

6014.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  the  number  of 
women  is  fewer  in  the  hospital  according  to  your 
observation,  or  that  the  diseases  aifecting  women  in 
hospital  are  less  virulent  than  was  the  case  formerly  ? — ■ 
Both. 

6015.  Then  you  believe  that  the  number  of  admis- 
sions to  hospital  have  diminished  in  consequence  of  the 
operation  of  these  Acts  ? — Certainly. 

6016.  That  is  contrary  to  the  returns  we  have  before 
us  as  to  the  number  of  admissions  in  hospitals  ? — I  am 
referring  to  Devonport.  There  are  only  about  50  or 
60  in  hospital  now  where  there  used  to  be  about  140. 

6017.  Does  that  prove  the  fact  that  prostitutes  in 
Plymouth  and  Devonport  are  admitted  into  hospital 
less  frequently  ? — Yes. 

6018.  It  would,  of  course,  prove  that,  taken  by 
itself,  bvTt  assuming  that  the  average  of  women 
I'emained  for  a  less  length  of  time,  would  it  prove 
that  the  admissions  into  hospital  were  fewer  in 
number  than  they  were  two  or  three  years  ago  ? — It 
would  imply  that,  I  think,  but  it  would  not  necessarily 
prove  it.  Of  course,  if  a  smaller  number  of  women  are 
admitted  in  a  greater  number  of  times  it  comes  to  the 
same  thing. 

6019.  The  number  admitted  in  the  hospital  at 
Devonport  would  be  affected,  no  doubt,  by  the  number 
of  beds  which  you  had  in  hospital  up  to  1868  ? — The 
police  return  I  have  here  is  for  the  half  year  ending 
December  1868,  and  that  shows  the  full  number  of 
beds. 

6020.  I  have  before  me  the  return  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  shows  in  the  year  ending 
1868  the  nvimber  of  admission:^  into  the  Lock  hospital 
were  1 ,388.  That  was  very  much  in  excess  of  the  pre  - 
vious year,  and  that  was  the  first  year  you  began  to 
have  room  in  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

6021.  In  1869  the  number  of  admissions  into  the 
Lock  hospital  amounted  to  1,432.  That,  you  see,  is  a 
slight  increase  ? — Yes. 

6022.  The  number  of  women  in  1866,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  police,  and  which  you  confirm  simply 
by  an  impression,  as  I  understand  you,  was  1,770  ;  the 
number  of  women,  according  to  the  last  returns  in 
1869,  was  820  ;  consequently  that  has  a  very  material 
bearing,  if  true,  on  the  proportion  of  disease  in  the 
women  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  small  number 
of  women  are  admitted  to  the  hospital  a  greater  number 
of  times  than  the  larger  number. 

6023.  Can  you  account  for  that,  except  on  the 
ground  that  disease  of  greater  or  less  intensity  is  pre- 
valent amongst  these  women  ? — A  smaller  nimiber  of 
women  would  be  more  likely  to  be  diseased  if  there  were 
the  same  number  of  men. 

6024.  That  is,  supposing  you  have  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  people  using  these  women  in  equal  num- 
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bers  ? — Yes  ;  a  larger  per-centage  of  women  would  be  TWELFTH 
diseased.  DAY. 

6025.  With  regard  to  the  return  you  have  given,  ^  r 

relies  somewhat  on  the  number  of  women  found  to  be   

diseased  on  examination  ? — ^Yes.  jg  ^^i,^  \87i, 

6026.  You  show  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  '. — " 
diminution  indeed  in  the  proportion  of  women  found  to 

be  diseased,  as  compared  with  the  first  year  when  the 
Act  came  into  operation  ? — Yes. 

6027.  You  draw  from  that  the  conclusion,  I  think, 
that  so  far  as  those  returns  go,  they  rather  prove  that 
the  women  are  less  diseased  now  than  formeily  ? — The 
opinion  I  gave  you  just  now  was  the  opinion  on  an 
argument.  You  say  if  there  is  a  smaller  number  of 
women  and  the  same  number  of  men  resort  to  them, 
there  will  probably  be  an  increased  per-centage  of 
disease.    I  say  there  will  probably  be. 

6028.  As  you  have  already  told  the  Commission,  the 
per-centage  is  not  on  the  number  of  women,  but  on 
the  number,  of  times  women  have  been  examined  ? — - 
Yes. 

6029.  Do  you  not  see  that  that  makes  a  very  im- 
portant element  in  the  consideration  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  disease  ? — Yes. 

6030.  For  instance,  suppose  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  operation  of  these  Acts,  when  the  police,  as  you 
told  us,  only  seized  every  woman  they  believed  to  be 
diseased,  if  they  seized  a  hundred  women  and  brought 
them  up  for  examination,  they  would  probably  show 
50  per  cent,  were  diseased,  but  if  they  gather  in  their 
net  the  whole  of  the  women  and  bring  them  up  twice 
a  month  through  the  whole  year,  you  would  necessarily 
say  the  per-centage  must  fall  to  a  minimum  ? — Yes,  the 
per-centage  is  one  of  cases,  in  fact,  not  of  women. 

6031.  I  see  from  your  pamphlet  that  there  is  evi- 
dence that  you  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  moral  refor- 
mation of  these  women  ? — I  do. 

6032.  I  think  that  is  quite  clear  from  the  character 
of  your  pamphlet,  and  that  you  have  stated  the  means 
of  reclamation  that  might  be  brought  into  operation 
there  without  the  Acts  or  in  conjunction  with  them  ? 
—Yes. 

6033.  And  you  have  told  us  to-day  that  you  think 
that  there  ought  to  be  an  addition  made  to  the  recla- 
matory  effects  of  the  Acts  by  a  certain  provision  for 
the  action  of  the  Government  with  a  view  to  moral 
and  religious  influence  ? — Yes. 

6034.  And  you  suggested  that  Government  should 
contribute  to  the  support  of  bible  or  missionary 
women  in  hospitals  ? — In  hospitals. 

6035.  And  also  in  the  streets  ? — And  also  in  the 
streets. 

6036.  That  of  course  is  of  the  nature  of  mis- 
sionary work  ? — Decidedly. 

6037.  Have  you  any  means  of  forming  a  judgment 
why  this  missionary  work  you  believe  to  be  so  essential 
to  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  women  has 
not  already  been  done  by  the  religious  body  ? — No,  I 
cannot  conceive  how  it  is.  All  I  know  is,  the  funds 
of  our  reformatory  institutions  in  Plymouth  have 
merely  sufficed  for  the  women  indoors,  and  not  been 
enough  for  missionary  work  outside.  It  is  not  for 
want  of  appeals,  because  we  have  appealed  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  simply  owing 
to  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  this  work  has 
not  been  carried  out. 

6038.  But  you  think  if  the  public  were  roused  to  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  this  very  degraded  part  of 
the  population  in  the  way  it  ought  to  be,  voluntary 
assistance  might  be^  called  forth  to  improve  them 
morally  and  religiously  ? — Decidedly. 

6039.  Apart  from  the  Act  ?— Yes. 

6040.  With  regard  to  the  diminution  of  brothels  and 
prostitutes,. as  connected  with  the  operation  of  these 
Acts,  you,  in  your  pamphlet,  express  a  belief  that  it 
was  caused  to  a  great  extent  by  the  action  of  the  police 
and  tlie  local  authorities  ? — Yes,  to  the  magistrates 
with  regard  to  their  closing  beerhouses,  and  so  on. 

6041.  I  think  you  are  under  the  impression,  that  that 
has  been  more  active  since  these  Acts  came  into  opera- 
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TWELFTH    ^.^jj^       indeed  may  have  been  assisted  by  the  Acts  ?— 
It  may.    Good  influences  may  act  on  each  other,  and  I 
Mr.  C.  Bulteel.  daresay  they  have  done  so. 

  6042.  But  you  are  aware  there  is  nothing  in  the  Acts 

10  Feb.  1871.       prevent  the  prevalence  of  prostitution  in  the  streets  ? 
"  ■  —   Certainly  ;  but  still  the  efiect  of  them  is  to  do  so. 

6043.  So  far  as  the  law  is  concerned  the  law  has 
provided  means  of  dealing  with  solicitation  in  the 
streets,  and  also  resorting  to  public-houses  and  brothels, 
are  yon  aware  from  your  experience  that  the  law  in 
those  respects  has  been  recently  carried  out  ? — Yes, 
with  regard  to  public-houses  and  brothels,  but  not  with 
regard  to  solicitation  in  the  street  that  I  am  aware  of. 

6044.  And  efTectually  ?— Yes. 

6045.  But  in  that  Act  there  are  no  provisions  what- 
ever that  deal  with  solicitation  in  the  streets  or  with  dis- 
orderly prostitution  or  brothels  ? — There  are  provisions 
for  moral  influences  to  be  broight  to  bear  on  the 
women  which  help  to  deal  with  that. 

6046.  You  think  it  has  lessened  solicitation  in  the 
streets  and  diminished  brothels  ? — I  do,  because  it  has 
chminished  the  number  of  prostitutes  and  improved  their 
demeanour. 

6047.  Do  not  you  think  that  since  1864  the  opera- 
tion of  the  local  authorities  in  closing  140  public-houses 
and  beerhouses  has  had  far  more  moral  influence  on 
the  condition  of  the  town  than  any  influence  brought 
to  bear  on  the  women  ? — No,  I  think  the  Act  has  had 
more  to  do  with  it. 

6048.  You  have  altered  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
clandestine  prostitution  as  expressed  in  your  appeal  to 
the  Admiralty  ? — Yes. 

6049.  And  you  said  I  understand  that  you  had  an 
impression  one  way  at  one  time  and  that  that  impres- 
sion has  been  removed  ? — Yes. 

6050.  But  I  do  not  gather  that  it  has  been  removed 
on  any  other  ground  than  that  you  are  now  more  dis- 
posed to  place  reliance  on  the  returns  of  the  metropoli- 
tan police  than  you  were  before  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  looked 
much  into  the  returns  of  the  metropolitan  police, 
conversed  with  them  constantly  about  it,  and  made 
careful  inquiries,  and  I  have  now  much  more  reason 
for  paying  regard  to  the  returns  than  I  had  then. 

6051.  In  your  pamphlet  you  draw  very  clear  dis- 
tinction between  two  classes  of  what  might  be  called 
clandestine  prostitution,  one  class  to  which  you  alluded 
this  morning  is  a  class  that  does  come  to  a  certain 
extent  under  the  observation  of  the  police,  but  not 
sufficiently  for  them  to  lay  hold  of  them  at  first  ? — 
Yes. 

6052.  That  class  is  always  existing,  being  main- 
tained by  prostitution,  and  is  always  sought  by  the 
police.    I  gather  that  to  be  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

6053.  But  there  is  a  greater  difiiculty  Avith  the 
other  class  of  clandestine  prostitutes  which  accorchng 
to  yom*  pamphlet  "  escapes  the  observation  of  the 
"  police  entirely  "  ? — For  a  time ;  I  think  that  class 
would  gi'adually  drift  into  the  flrst. 

6054.  Still  I  understand  a  very  considerable  number 
of  these  women  do  exist  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
police  ? — No  doubt  there  is  a  certain  amount.  There 
may  be  a  considerable  number ;  but  I  should  doubt 
there  being  a  considerable  number.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  large  number. 

6055.  I  have  used  the  Avords  "  considerable  number  " 
because  you  did  yourself? — That  is,  if  you  take  the 
aggregate,  it  may  amonnt  to  a  considerable  number ; 
but  if  you  take  the  proportion  of  each  class,  domestic 
servants,  shop  girls,  and  milliners,  I  believe  there  will 
be  a  very  small  per-centage  of  each  class. 

6056.  But  still  you  would  say  if  the  recognised 
prostitutes  amounted  to  500,  and  there  were  200  or  250 
shop  girls  and  servants,  the  250  would  form  a  small 
portion  of  their  entire  class,  but  would  form  a  consider- 
able item  of  clandestine  prostitution  ? — Yes ;  but  I 
think  the  important  thing  to  consider  is  whether  that 
has  been  increased  since  the  Act,  and  I  have  no 
evidence  that  it  has.    I  believe  it  has  not. 

6057.  You  are  aware  that  clandestine  prostitution, 
ftom  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  such  that  the  police  do 


not  know  of  its  existence  ? — I  think  they  know  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  think. 

6058.  However,  I  think  I  gathered  from  you  that 
the  eftect  of  the  existence  of  clandestine  prostitutes, 
— and  which  can  hardly  be  controlled  by  the  present 
system, — is  to  increase  the  danger  of  disease  being 
communicated  in  such  cases  ? — Cei'tainly. 

6059.  The  police  are  rather  shy  under  the  operation 
of  the  Acts  lest  they  should  make  mistakes  ? — Yes. 

6060.  You  think  that  the  efl'ect  of  that  is  that  in  a 
given  time  there  will  be  always  a  certain  number  of 
women  on  the  verge  of  being  common  prostitutes,  and 
partly  engaged  as  prostitutes,  who  do  not  appear  in 
these  statistical  returns  presented  by  the  metropolitan 
police  ? — Yes ;  but  I  think  the  effect  of  the  Act  is  to 
gradually  diminish  that  number. 

6061.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  think  that  the 
Act  should  be  put  in  force  in  all  cases  by  the  action 
of  the  police  information  before  the  magistrates  ?— 
Yes. 

6062.  And  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
objected  to  that  because  that  sort  of  proceeding  would 
tend  to  demoralise  the  women  ? — Yes. 

6063.  Now  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  this  examination. 
I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  in  relation  to  the 
classes  of  women  who  are  generally  seized  upon  by  the 
police,  and  brought  under  voluntary  submission.  I  want 
to  know  whether  you  do  not  think  that  the  system 
under  which  these  women  are  examined  is  likely  to 
demoralise  them  quite  as  much  as  bringing  them  into 
court  before  a  magistrate  ? — No  ;  I  think  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  is  much  less  likely. 

6064.  You  are  aware  that  women  are  brought  into 
a  waiting-room  where  there  are  a  number  of  women 
of  all  characters,  some  of  the  most  degraded  as  well  as 
some  of  the  less  degi'aded  herding  together,  waiting 
for  examination  vmder  circumstances  which  must 
necessarily  create  a  feeling  that  they  are  in  a  degi-aded 
position.  Do  you  suppose  that  that  would  have  a 
demoralising  effect,  not  on  the  most  hardened  prosti- 
tutes, but  on  the  class  open  to  influences  of  that 
character  ? — To  a  small  extent  it  must,  certainly,  but 
nothing  compared  to  bringing  them  up  before  the 
magistrate  and  exposing  them  in  public. 

6065.  But  still  the  fact  is,  I  think  I  gather  from  the 
evidence,  that  the  effect  of  this  Act  is  gradually  to 
Avork  down  the  residuum  of  women  to  the  very  lowest 
class  upon  whom  the  least  religious  and  moral  influence 
can  be  secured  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  it 
loAvers  the  women  in  social  status,  because  I  think  on 
the  contrary  it  improves  it.  I  think  the  improved 
demeanour  and  health  of  the  women  shows  that. 

6066.  But  that  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the 
fact  that  the  residuum  you  speak  of  consists  of  women 
Avho  are  morally  of  a  very  degraded  character  ? — Cer- 
tainly less  likely  to  be  reclaimed  than  others. 

6067.  The  object  of  the  Act,  I  presume,  in  fact  I 
understood  you  to  say,  is  to  prevent  the  army  and 
navy  being  diseased,  and  that  the  beneficial  effects 
accruing  to  the  Avomen,  whether  sanitary,  social,  or 
moral  arc,  so  far  as  the  Act  is  concerned,  secondary 
and  collateral.  I  have  quoted  that  from  your  pamphlet, 
and  you  now  confirm  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  primary 
object,  of  course. 

6068.  And  I  have  understood  you  to  say  there  was 
a  very  exaggerated  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  Acts  in 
the  reformation  of  the  women  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  said  that.  I  have  told  you  already  that  I  believe, 
compared  Avith  reclamatory  work  which  Avent  on  before 
the  Acts  were  in  force,  there  has  been  an  immense 
increase  in  the  reclamatory  work  since  they  came  in 
force. 

6069.  There  has  been  an  immense  increase  in 
reclamatory  Avork  arising  out  of  the  Acts  themselves  ? 
— Certainly. 

6070.  You  are  aware  that  in  all  toAvns  there  is  a 
constant  absorption  of  these  women  into  society  ? — 
Yes. 

6071.  Whether  the  Acts  are  in  operatipn  or  not  ? — 
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Yes.     I  have  read  Mr.  Chapman's  article  in  the 
"  Westminster  Keview"  ;  it  goes  to  that. 

6072.  Can  you  say  there  is  a  greater  amount  of 
reclamatory  influence  of  that  kind  within  the  districts 
under  the  subjection  of  this  Act,  and  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  Act,  than  there  is  in  the  other 
districts  ? — Speaking  only  of  Plymouth  district,  I  say 
there  is  so,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  Act. 

6073.  Would  you  say  that  is  in  a  great  measure  in 
consequence  of  the  Government  having  secured  very 
much  larger  accommodation  in  hospital  for  diseased 
women  ? — No,  to  the  moral  influences  which  the  Act 
does  enforce. 

6074.  You  are  aware  that  in  Devonport  Hospital, 
where  beds  are  very  few  in  numbers,  they  always  were 
full  under  the  voluntary  system  ? — Yes ;  because  there 
were  so  very  few ;  a  mere  sprinkling  compared  with 
the  number  of  prostitutes. 

6075.  Are  you  aware  that  throughout  the  country 
the  same  result  is  to  be  found  at  lock  hospitals  ;  they  are 
sHghtly  provided  with  beds,  and  the  beds  are  always 
full?  —  1  have  not  much  knowledge  of  other  lock 
hospitals. 

6076.  I  believe  it  is  the  case  in  London  ?— Yes  ; 
that  would  simply  show  how  unwilling  the  public  are 
to  provide  voluntary  hospitals  for  this  disease. 

6077.  No  doubt ;  but  I  suppose  it  would  also  lead 
you  to  imagine  if  any  means  were  taken  to  make  pro- 
vision for  this  disease  being  cured  in  hospital  there 
■vtould  be  much  greater  probability  of  this  moral  benefit 
being  wi'ought  on  women  in  connexion  with  the 
physical  cure  ? — If  you  can  get  all  the  women  who 
are  diseased  into  hospitals  on  the  voluntary  principle, 
you  will  do  more  good ;  but  I  do  not  believe  you  will, 
nor  do  I  believe  the  public  will  ever  sufficiently  support 
voluntary  hospitals  to  make  them  of  much  use, 

6078.  I  suppose  your  experience  has  been  that  there 
has  been  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
support  means  for  the  cure  of  disease  of  this  character  ? 
— Yes ;  the  public  at  Plymouth  have  never  been 
appealed  to  about  it,  I  thnk ;  but  there  is  great  dis- 
incHnation  in  my  opinion  to  support  voluntary  hospitals 
for  the  cure  of  this  disease. 

6079.  But  would  you  be  disposed  to  think  there 
would  be  less  difficulty  in  future  in  getting  up  in- 
stitutions of  this  kind  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

6080.  Do  you  think  the  Government  would  be  able, 
apart  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  as  it  at  present 
exists,  to  get  up  hospitals  of  this  character  ? — No  ;  I 
believe  the  Government  would  never  do  it,  because 
they  have  tried  experiments  and  found  it  wanting. 

6081.  Where  have  the  Government  tried  experi- 
ments ? — At  Devonport. 

6082.  In  Devonport  had  you  ever  any  difficulty  in 
filling  the  beds  ?— No ;  because  we  had  so  very  few 
beds  to  fill. 

6083.  Then  how  did  you  try  the  experiment  and 
find  it  wanting  ? — We  found  it  wanting  in  the  fact  that 
25  per  cent,  of  the  women  went  out  before  they  were 
cured. 

6084.  Would  not  that  difficulty  be  met  if  there 
were  legal  provisions  to  prevent  women  going  out 
when  in  a  state  of  disease  ? — That  would  meet  it  to  a 
certain  extent;  but  it  would  not  bring  in  all  the 
cases  of  disease,  unless  there  were  periodical  examina- 
tions. 

6085.  I  think  you  consider  that  these  Acts  would 
not  be  of  much  moral  advantage,  at  all  events,  unless 
there  were  reformatories  and  refuges  connected  with 
them  ? — Certainly  not. 

6086.  And  those  you  think  ought  to  be  extended  in 
a  much  more  efficient  way  than  at  present  ? — Quite  so  ; 
and  subsidised  by  the  Government. 

6087.  You  have  spoken  in  reference  to  the  certifi- 
cates not  being  a  form  of  licensing — you  do  not  consider 
that  they  have  the  effect  of  a  license  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  the  notice  to  appear  has  the  effect  of  a  license. 

6088.  And  I  think  your  moral  sense  goes  against 
anything  in  this  Act  having  the  effect  of  a  license  ? — 
Yes. 

6089.  You  would  consider  if  there  was  any  form  of 


licensing  ufider  the  Act  that  that  would  be  a  sufficient  TWELFTH 
reason  for  your  judgment  against  the  Acts  ? — To  that  DAY 
extent,  certainly.    If  I  thought  they  were  licenses  of  c^ulleel 
prostitution,  I  certainly  would  not  support  them.  ^  **  ' 

6090.  You  have  already  told  us  that  the  intention       Eeb.  1871. 
of  the  Act  is  to  protect  the  soldiers  and  sailors  from  ,  . , 
disease,  by  providing  them  with  women  who  are  not 

diseased  ? — That  is  one  of  the  operations  of  the  Act. 

6091.  That  is  really  the  intention  of  the  Act  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  if  it  did  not  couple  with  that  moral  influence 
for  the  good  of  the  women,  I  would  not  support  it. 

6092.  But  the  object  being  that,  has  it  not  the  natural 
logical  sequence,  that  the  women  being  proved  free  from 
disease  should  be  able  to  show  the  proof  to  soldiers 
and  sailors,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  go  with  them 
rather  than  with  the  diseased  women  ? — It  may  be  a 
logical  sequence,  but  I  should  not  advocate  it  by  any 
means.  I  would  not  advocate  giving  them  a  license  to 
that  effect,  or  a  certificate  of  health. 

6093.  The  examination  has  that  effect  practically, 
that  if  a  woman  has  a  notice  given  her  every  day  she 
is  examined,  to  appear  in  a  fortnight,  the  date  of  that 
notice  being  say  to-day,  it  would  be  a  very  fair  proof 
to-morrow  that  she  was  free  from  disease,  would  not 
it  ? — Yes ;  but  seeing  that  every  woman  who  goes  up 
for  examination,  and  is  not  detained  in  hospital,  gets 
it,  it  does  not  enable  men  to  distinguish  between  one 
and  the  othei",  because  they  are  all  in  the  same 
category. 

6094.  But  it  shows  that  the  woman  would  have  been 
sent  to  hospital  if  she  had  disease,  and  if  not  sent  there 
that  she  is  free  from  disease  ? — Yes. 

6095.  We  have  had  before  us  a  question  with  regard 
to  the  admissions  to  the  hospital,  at  the  time  that  you 
were  an  honorary  surgeon  to  the  hospital,  and  we  have 
been  told  that  at  that  time  there  were  a  great  many 
cases  sent  into  hospital  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
sent  there.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  that 
point  ? — I  think  there  were  some. 

6096.  The  document  you  signed  with  the  other 
honorary  surgeons  rather  goes  beyond  "some,"  and 
seems  to  imply  there  were  a  number  of  these  cases,  is 
that  the  fact  ? — The  number  you  refer  to  is  the  whole 
in  one  quarter  discharged  within  10  days,  which 
amounted  to  88.  I  do  not  say  that  none  of  those  were 
diseased,  but  only  a  certain  portion  of  them,  in  my 
opinion,  were  not  affected  with  contagious  disease. 

6997.  In  the  pamphlet  that  you  have  published  I 
think  you  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  secure 
the  due  effects  of  the  Act,  men  ought  to  be  examined 
to  a  much  greater  extent  ? — Yes. 

6098.  I  think  you  carried  that  to  this  extent  that 
any  men  known  to  frequent  bro+hels,  or  places  of  that 
kind,  ought  to  be  brought  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  police  ? — should  like  to  see  it.  I  am  afraid  it 
is  rather  chimerical,  it  is  so  dfficult  to  carry  out  and 
say  who  is  a  vicious  man,  and  who  is  not,  but  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  I  should  say  it  certainly  ought 
to  be  done. 

6099.  You  have  given  us  your  opinion  as  to  the 
moral  effect  upon  the  men  in  the  rank  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  supposing  women  to  be  free  from  disease,  and 
as  to  their  being  induced  thereby  to  go  with  them. 
Do  not  you  think  it  might  have  that  effect  on  young 
men  of  a  more  respectable  character  ? — I  think  that  is 
entirely  counterbalanced  by  the  very  much  less  tempta- 
tions whicji  you  offer  under  the  Act. 

6100.  Still  there  would  be  a  temptation  of  that 
character  arising  out  of  the  Act  ? — In  individual  cases 
there  might  be,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  operate  to 
any  extent. 

6101.  Do  you  think  it  has  any  bad  effect  on  married 
men  ? — I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  it  has  an  effect 
one  way  or  the  other,  either  in  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  Hkelihood  of  their  resorting  to  prostitutes. 

6102.  You  have  not  met  with  cases  of  married  men 
being  induced  to  go  with  these  women  under  the  belief 
that  they  are  safe  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

6103.  {Sir  W.  James.)  You  commenced  your  ex- 
amination, I  believe,  by  some  allusion  to  the  extension 
of  these  Acts  to  the  civil  population,  which  you  think 
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fit  present  would  be  impracticable  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  unadvisable  at  present,  certainly. 

.   6104.  Why? — I  think  it  is  important  first  of  all  to 

3fr.  C  Buheel.  ascertain  what  the  real  effect  is,  and  I  think  the  result 

 '         of  this  Commission  should  be  at  least  awaited  before 

any  extension  is  made.  I  do  not  think  the  country 
is  yet  satisfied  what  the  effect  has  been. 

6105.  Are  you  satisfied  in  your  own  mind  ? — Quite 
so. 

6106.  And  so  far  as  your  own  mind  is  concerned 
you  do  not  object  to  extending  it  to  the  civil  population  ? 
—No. 

6107.  That  is  what  I  should  naturally  have  ex- 
pected from  the  character  of  your  answers,  because 
what  is  good  for  one  man  is  good  for  another.  For 
instance,  you  said  you  thought  from  the  i-estrictions  on 
marriage  in  the  army,  and  probably  you  would  add 
from  the  long  celibate  life  of  sailors  at  sea,  they  are  a 
very  peculiar  class  of  persons  ? — Yes. 

6108.  But  there  are  a  number  of  clerks  and  young 
people  of  this  kind  to  whom  marriage  is  practically 
impossible  ? — Yes. 

6109.  As  far  as  the  last  census  goes  practically  they 
are  in  nearly  as  bad  a  condition  as  soldiers  and  sailors  ? 
—Yes. 

6110.  Can  you  see  any  system  by  which  these  Acts 
can  be  really  confined  to  naval  and  military  persons  ? 
— They  are  so  by  the  present  system  almost  entirely. 

6111.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  brothels 
in  Plymouth  where  these  women  are,  are  frequented 
by  civilians  ? — Yes,  the  civilian  reaps  a  certain  benefit 
from  the  Act,  but  of  course  not  to  the  extent  the  naval 
and  military  do. 

6112.  Whether  it  be  a  benefit  or  an  evil,  would  not 
it  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  maintain  this  point  of 
principle,  that  the  civil  population  of  Canterbury, 
Plymouth,  and  Devonport  should  be  under  the  opera- 
tion of  these  Acts  because  they  live  in  protected 
stations,  but  civilians  in  other  places  should  not  ? — 
That  is  a  matter  of  accident.  It  must  take  its  course 
till  the  counti-y  decide  it  is  to  be  generally  extended. 
That  must  be  regarded  simply  as  an  accident. 

6113.  It  may  be  an  accident.  I  am  asking  with 
regard  to  its  justice  or  injustice,  and  Avith  regard  to 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  or  the  reverse.  If  it 
is  a  benefit  it  is  very  hard  that  a  man  living  at  Canter- 
bury should  have  a  benefit,  and  a  man  who  lives  at 
Dover  should  not  ? — You  must  look  upon  it  on  the 
principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 

6114.  You  speak  of  the  character  of  Superintendent 
Anniss,  whom  we  had  before  us.  Supposing  the  police 
were  dishonest  or  incompetent,  would  not  great  evil 
ensue  under  these  Acts  ? — Certainly. 

6115.  The  whole  operation  of  these  Acts  depends 
on  getting  honest  and  competent  policemen  ?■ — It  is 
impoi'tant  you  should  do  so. 

6116.  Supposing  you  had  a  dishonest  policeman — 
collusion  with  one  of  these  women  might  ensue,  might 
it  not  ? — It  might,  but  I  believe  among  the  class  of 
prostitutes  generally,  anything  of  that  kind  would  be 
generally  known,  and  a  woman  would  be  scouted,  and 
find  it  rather  too  warm. 

6117.  Or  modest  women  might  be  induced  by  a 
dishonest  policeman  to  sign  a  submission  ? — She  would 
scarcely  be  a  modest  woman,  I  should  think. 

6118  A  weak  and  modest  woman  might  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  at  all  likely. 

6119.  I  am  not  speaking  of  it  as  likely,  but  as 
possible  ? — I  can  scarcely  believe  it  would  be  possible 
that  any  modest  woman  would  sign  a  voluntary  sub- 
mission by  which  she  avows  herself  to  be  a  prostitute. 

6120.  If  she  was  caught  in  some  compromising 
situation,  the  question  is  whether  a  modest  woman 
might  not  be  induced  to  do  such  a  thing  when  terrified 
by  a  bad  man  ? — I  think  it  is  barely  possible. 

6121.  You  speak  of  clandestine  prostitution  as  a 
subject  which  you  could  not  know  a  great  deal 
about ;  is  that  so  ? — I  mean  it  is  a  subject  in  which 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  accurate  returns  with 
regard  to  the  number. 

6122.  Do  you  think  many  of  these  young  women 


have  gone  out  of  the  district  ? — Yes,  I  think  a  great 
number  of  them  have. 

6123.  Supposing  these  clandestine  women  dotted 
about  just  on  the  outside  of  the  district,  it  is  the  case, 
I  have  heard,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  they  are 
dotted  about  here  and  there,  would  any  great  ad- 
vantage be  obtained  by  these  clandestine  prostitutes 
being  put  outside  the  district,  young  men  resorting  to 
them  there  ? — They  would  have  the  advantage  of  being 
tree  from  surveillance. 

6124.  But  I  meau  would  the  cause  of  morality 
profit  in  any  way  by  exporting  the  clandestine  prosti- 
tutes in  Devonport  to  just  outside  the  district? — You 
would  make  them  very  much  more  difficult  of  access, 
and  probably  it  would  be  an  advantage  in  that  Avay. 

6125.  Not  very  much  more  difficult  in  these  days  of 
railways  ? — Well,  to  a  certain  number  of  persons  you 
would. 

6126.  Do  you  include  in  clandestine  prostitution 
concubinage  ? — You  may  include  it  taking  a  broad 
view  of  it.    That  is  the  broadest  view  to  take. 

6127.  Are  you  aware  wherever  registration  of  pros- 
titutes prevails  clandestine  prostitution  has  very  much 
increased,  and  that  the  habits  of  concubinage  amongst 
the  population  have  likewise  increased  ? — I  believe  in 
all  cases  where  it  is  proved  to  have  been  so,  prostitutes 
have  not  been  merely  registered  but  licensed. 

6128.  Can  you  draw  a  clear  distinction  between 
registration  and  licensing  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  you  can. 
By  registration  you  recognise  a  thing  without  legalising 
it,  but  if  you  give  a  license  you,  to  a  certain  extent, 
give  an  approval,  but  registration  and  the  recognition 
in  this  way  may  be  the  very  reverse  of  approval. 

6129.  Can  you  draw  a  clear  distinction  between 
registration,  recognition,  and  legalisation  ? — Yes,  to  my 
mind  it  is  most  clear.  You  recognise  drunkenness  and 
the  law' does  not  legalise  or  approve  it,  but  it  places 
restriction  upon  it,  and  I  think  the  recognition  of 
prostitution  is  very  much  of  that  same  character. 

6130.  But  with  regard  to  the  law  as  to  drunkenness 
penalties  may  be  imposed  upon  the  drunken  pei'son. 
Is  there  any  penalty  in  this  Act  with  reference  to 
prostitutes  ? — No  ;  there  is  not  in  that.  There  are  in 
other  Acts,  for  instance,  in  the  Town  Police  Clauses 
Act,  1867,  I  think  any  woman  who  solicits  in  the 
streets  may  be  punished.  That  is  done  Avithout  any 
interference  with  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  and  is 
a  penalty,  certainly. 

6131.  That  is  not  a  penalty  on  prostitution,  nor 
does  it  interfere  Avith  it.  It  refers  to  the  act  of 
solicitation  in  the  street,  Avhich  is  quite  a  thfferent  thin"-. 
Now  with  regard  to  solicitation  in  the  street,  perhaps 
you  are  aAvare  there  are  Avorse  CAals  than  that  ? — Of 
course  there  are. 

6132.  Do  not  you  think  it  possible  that  a  young 
man  of  A-irtuous  and  innocent  habits  might  even  be 
disgusted  by  being  solicited  in  the  streets,  and  that  a 
moral  result  might  ensue  ? — It  is  very  imlikely.  It 
does  not  strike  me  in  that  light. 

6133.  I  believe  it  has  done  so  ? — You  Avould  not 
make  that  an  argument,  surely. 

6134.  Is  it  not  almost  a  necessary  effect  of  such 
registration  as  we  are  uoav  embarked,  in  that  the 
prostitute  class  live  in  brothels  by  themselves,  and 
under  medical  supervision  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

6135.  (Adm.  Collinson.)  As  to  these  reformatories 
you  have  spoken  of,  some  of  the  women  return  to 
them  ? — Yes,  a  considerable  number. 

6136.  As  many  as  four  times  ? — Not  in  one  re- 
formatory, but  Ave  do  not  necessarily  refuse  them 
admission  because  they  liaA'e  been  in  before. 

6137.  You  take  them  as  often  as  they  wish  to  go  ?  

We  have  a  rule  at  the  Plymouth  Female  Home  Avhich 
prima  facie  excludes  them  from  coming  a  second  time, 
but  if  any  urgent  case  commends  itself  to  the  Com- 
mittee Ave  have  departed  from  that  rule  exceptionally. 

6138.  Do  you  think  it  mhasable  to  admit  them 
often  ? — No,  I  think  it  might  be  carried  too  far. 

6139.  What  is  your  opinion  in  respect  to  retaining 
them  there  up  to  a  certain  age.  Do  you  think  if  you 
get  young  prostitutes  of  16,  17,  or  18,  it  Avould  be 
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advisable  that  the  law  should  apply  to  detain  them  ? — I 
have  not  thought  on  that  subject  sufficiently  to  give  an 
answer  offhand.  I  think  it  would  be  attended  with 
good  to  the  women,  but  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
carry  out. 

6 1 40.  However,  at  present  they  can  go  out  whenever 
they  please  ? — Yes. 

6141.  With  respect  to  the  publicity  of  going  before 
a  magistrate,  what  takes  place  before  the  magistrate  is 
published  in  the  local  papers,  is  it  not  ? — It  may  be, 
but  tlie  matter,  at  the  woman's  election,  may  be  heard 
vnth  closed  doors. 

6142.  But  that  would  be  to  give  much  gi-eater 
publicity  ? — Yes. 

6143.  And  would  proclaim  her  to  be  a  public 
prostitute  in  the  face  of  the  town  ? — Decidedly.. 

6144.  I  think  you  said  you  would  make  it  penal 
for  a  man  to  disease  a  woman  ? — Yes,  knowingly. 

6145.  How  would  you  get  at  the  proof  ? — It  would 
be  most  difficult,  I  know.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  prove. 

6146.  And  would  lead  to  mutual  accusation? — Yes, 
it  would.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry  it  out,  I 
think. 

6147.  While  you  were  in  hospital  you  had  occasion 
sometimes  to  send  the  women  to  gaol  in  consequence 
of  their  misconduct  ? — Yes. 

6148.  What  happened,  supposing  the  woman  was 
not  cured  before  the  punishment  was  out  ? — She  came 
back  to  the  hospital,  but  the  surgeon  of  the  prison  has 
power  to  discharge  her  cured  if  it  takes  place  while 
she  is  in  prison. 

6149.  But  if  she  is  not  cured  she  will  come  back  to 
the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

6150.  You  were  one  of  the  four  honorary  surgeons 
there  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

6151.  And  I  believe  an  application  was  made  to  the 
Admiralty  for  remuneration,  was  not  there  ? — There 
was  by  the  committee. 

6152.  That  was  in  consequence  of  your  having 
gi-eater  labour  imposed  upon  you  ? — No  ;  it  was  after 
they  had  substituted  for  our  services  a  paid  medical 
officer.  The  committee  said,  you  have  worked  for 
these  four  or  five  years  gratuitously  ;  we  will  apply  to 
the  Admiralty  for  a  gratuity  for  your  services. 

6153.  Then  the  application  for  a  gratuity  was  not 
made  j^reviously  to  the  Admiralty  appointing  a  paid 
medical  officer  ? — No,  subsequently. 

6154.  (Mr.  Holmes.)  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
a  question  which  was  answered  by  Mr.  Wolferstan,  as 
to  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  women 
admitted  into  the  hospital.  Question  3602  is  "  Is  the 
"  absolute  number  of  women  increasing  or  diminish- 
"  ing?  A.  It  is  increasing.  I  found  in  the  year  1867 
"  there  were  292  separate  women  admitted."  Then 
he  says,  in  1867  there  were  292  women  admitted  into 
hospital;  in  the  year  1868  there  were  507  admitted; 
in  1869  there  were  644  women  admitted.  I  believe 
you  have  the  statistics  of  the  hospital  ? — I  have  not 
them  with  me,  but  I  can  state  that  the  last  annual 
report  shows  a  decided  decrease. 

6155.  But  as  far  as  that  goes  we  may  take  those 
numbers  to  be  accurate  ? — I  am  not  sure  ;  I  know  last 
year  shows  less  than  500  ;  we  made  them  up  three 
days  ago. 

6156.  Admitting  there  Avas  a  yearly  increase,  the 
number  of  occupied  beds  in  the  hospital  has  diminished, 
I  believe  ? — Yes. 

6157.  How  do  you  account  for  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  occupied  beds  while  the  number  of  women 
has  increased  ? — Of  course  the  same  women  would  have 
been  diseased  more  frequently. 

6158.  You  do  not  think  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
shorter  average  duration  of  medical  treatment  ? — That 
would  be  a  very  important  element  in  it.  You  will 
find  a  table  showing  the  average  of  treatment  which 
will  throw  great  light  on  that ;  it  is  on  the  back  of  the 
table  I  have  put  in  which  shows  the  average  detention. 

6159.  You  have  explained  this  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  women  by  the  two  facts  that  each  woman  is 
diseased  more  frequently  and  the  duration  of  the  treat- 


ment is  shorter  ? — I  will  not  say  positively  that  each  TWELFTH 
woman  is  diseased  more  frequently  ;  I  cannot  say  that  DAY. 
each  woman  is  in  more  frequently  ;  I  can  positively  — 
state  that   the   average   duration  of  treatment   has        ^-  Bulteel 
diminished.  jg^j^ 

6160.  Allow  me  to  ask  about  the  cases  which  have  

been  sent  into  the  hospital  by  the  visiting  sra-geon  and 

which  are  said  to  have  been  free  from  contagiouB 
disease.  There  is  a  conflict  on  matters  of  fact  between 
Mr.  Wolferstan  and  Mr.  Sloggett  upon  which  I  wish 
to  ask  yovir  judgment.  I  believe  Mr.  Wolferstan  Avas 
your  house  surgeon  ? — He  was. 

6161.  And  Mr.  Sloggett  was  your  visiting  surgeon 
at  the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

6162.  Mr.  Wolferstan  is  asked  in  question  3624, 
"  You  think  that  a  large  number  of  cases  were 'sent 
"  into  hospital  by  the  visiting  surgeon  without  con- 
"  tagious  disease  ? — A.  I  do.  Q.  You  were  house 
"  surgeon  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes.  Q.  And  of  course 
"  you  j'eported  to  that  effect  to  the  honorary  surgeon 
"  of  the  hospital. — A.  Yes.  Q.  Did  they  agree  or 
"  differ. — A.  They  agreed  with  me.  Q.  How  many 
"  cases  did  you  say  were  discharged  ? — A.  During  the 
"  operation  of  the  Act  in  1866  there  were  609  cases 
"  so  discharged.  I  cannot  say  in  all  those  cases  that 
"  there  was  no  disease  present,  or  that  the  surgeons  at 
"  the  hospital  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  disease 
"  p'-esent ;  but  I  say  in  the  large  majority  of  cases 
"  they  were  of  that  opinion."  Mr.  Sloggett  answers 
in  this  way  :  "  I  can  only  say  it  is  a  most  extraordinary 
"  statement  to  make  ;  I  can  only  state  as  I  did  before, 
"  that  no  woman  was  sent  into  hospital  without  having 
"  on  her  person  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  venereal 
*'  disease."  Then  the  examination  of  Mr.  Wolferstan 
goes  on  :  "  That  there  was  no  disease  ? — A.  That  there 
"  was  no  disease.  Q.  In  609  cases  the  authorities  of 
"  your  Lock  hospital  differed  from  the  visiting  sur- 
"  geon  ? — I  would  not  say  in  all,  but  in  a  great  ma- 
"  jority  of  them.  Q.  And  do  you  believe  those  609 
"  cases  were  rightly  dischai'ged  ? — A.  I  do.  Q.  Free 
"  from  contagious  disease  ? — A.  As  free  from  conta- 
"  gious  disease."  Then  Mr.  Sloggett  is  asked  :  "  Is 
"  that  statement  true,"  and  he  says,  "  Most  decidedly 
"  untrue."  It  must  be  within  your  knowledge  whether 
that  is  true  or  untrue,  which  is  it  ? — I  believe  there 
were  a  great  number  of  cases  which  Mr.  Wolferstan 
alluded  to  which  were  all  cases  discharged  within  10 
days.  A  certain  proportion  of  those  cases,  in  my 
opinion,  were  not  affected  with  contagious  disease 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  I  am  laot  prepared  to 
say  what  proportion,  but  several  cases,  we  kept  them 
for  a  few  days  in  hospital,  and  called  Mr.  Sloggett's 
attention  to  the  matter  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

.6163.  You  did  call  Mr.  Sloggett'^  attention  to  it  on 
one  or  two  occasion  ? — Yes,  either  I  or  my  colleagues. 

6164.  This  is  question  4682.  "  Then  with  respect 
"  to  the  3,609  cases,  if  they  were  discharged  by  the 

authorities  of  the  Royal  Allsert  Hospital  as  free  from 
"  contagious  disease  after  you  had  sent  them  in  as  sutfer- 
"  ing  from  contagious  disease,  you  have  no  knowledge  of 
"  the  fact."  And  Dr.  Sloggett  says,  "  I  think  they 
"  may  have  been  discharged  within  10  days.  A  cer- 
"  tain  number  may  have  been  cured  within  that  time, 
"  but  of  the  609  cases  I  have  no  knowledge.  I  must 
"  deny  the  fact  in  toto,  absolutely  and  entirely  deny 
"  it  ?  " — Does  he  deny  that  609  cases  were  discharged 
in  10  days  ? 

(3165.  No  ;  that  he  has  any  knowledge  of,  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  say  609,  or  the  majority  of  609  cases 
being  discharged  by  the  authorities  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Hospital  as  being  free  from  contagious  disease  when  he 
sent  them  in  as  having  contagious  disease  ? — We  did 
not  discharge  them  as  free  from  contagious  disease  at 
the  moment  he  sent  them  in,  because  we  kept  them  all 
a  few  days. 

6166.  Then  you  did  not  differ  in  your  opinion  from 
him  ? — Yes,  we  did,  but  rather  than  provoke  a  breach 
between  us,  we  kept  them  and  watched  them  all 
carefully  for  a  few  days,  and  then  we  discharged  them. 

6167.  Were  the  great  majority  of  those  609  cases  iu 
your  opinion  wrongfully  sent  to  the  Lock  Hospital  ? — 

C  c  3 
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TWELFTH    I  should  not  say  the  great  majority,  a  certain  propor- 
tion,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  many,  they  were  all 
„  cases  of  very  shght  uterine  (Uscharge.    I  should  tell 

J  "        you  that  the  senior  surgeons  of  the  hospital  as  a  rule 

;o  Feb.  1871.    did  not  see  the  patients  until  the  day  after  they  came  in, 

 __  '    The  house  surgeon  saw  them  very  often  within  a  few 

hours,  the  senior  surgeon  waits  a  day,  and  in  many 
of  those  cases  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of  any  uterine 
discharge  at  all.  Wliat  there  was  was  a  perfectly  clear 
discharge,  not  even  muco-purulent. 

6168.  Then  you  think  in  a  small  proportion  of  these 
cases  the  women  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  into  the 
hospital  ? — A  certain  proportion. 

6169.  Do  you  think  supposing  generally  the  exami- 
ning or  visiting  surgeon  is  competent  to  take  his  olBce, 
the  proportion  of  cases  where  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  is  large  ? — No,  speaking  generally,  I  should 
say  not. 

6170.  Then  you  do  not  think  with  Mr.  Wolferstan 
that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  visiting  surgeon 
exercised  a  wrong  fliscretion  ? — It  may  be  a  large 
number  in  the  aggregate,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
anything  with  regard  to  the  numbers,  it  shows  the 
great  importance  of  having  a  third  person  to  apply  to 
in  these  cases. 

6171.  You  are  stUl  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
the  hospital  ? — ^Yes. 

6172.  Has  there  been  any  conflict  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  visiting  surgeon  and  the  officers  of  the 
hospital  ? — None  at  all ;  the  senior  surgeon  ceased  to 
have  any  charge  of  the  Lock  wards  at  the  very  same 
time  that  Mr.  Sloggett  ceased  to  be  visiting  surgeon, 
therefore  the  paid  medical  officer  who  succeeded  us  has 
had  a  different  visiting  sm"geon  with  him. 

6173.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  lay  down  any  rules 
so  that  this  difference  of  opinion  should  not  exist  in 
future  ? — Yes,  we  endeavour  to  do  so.  Mr.  Sloggett 
met  the  staff  for  that  veiy  purpose,  and  we  laid  down 
the  rule  that  we  should  not  consider  uterine  discharges 
contagious  unless  they  were  muco-purulent. 

6174.  Then  the  whole  difference  of  ojjinion  resolves 
tself  into  a  question  as  to  the  contagious  nature  of 
uterine  chscharges  ? — Yes,  and  in  point  of  fact  some 
cases  were  scarcely  so ;  there  was  not  any  uterine 
chscharge  at  all. 

6175.  Supposing  you  secluded  a  certain  number  of 
women  with  uterine  discharges,  would  that  be  any 
hardship  to  them  ? — No  ;  I  think  a  benefit. 

6176.  Some  of  the  cases  you  said  were  not  con- 
tagious ;  might  there  be  any  danger  ? — Of  course  it  is 
a  matter  of  opinion  ;  I  can  only  give  my  opinion. 

6177.  Do  not  you  think  in  some  cases  that  prosti- 
tutes with  discharges,  not  obviously  purulent,  might 
propagate  disease  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  probable. 

6178.  Then  there  was  not  this  serious  cHfference  of 
opinion  we  were  led  to  believe  fi'om  Mr.  Wolferstan's 
examination  ? — I  think  he  has  put  it  too  strongly. 

6179.  With  respect  to  syphilitic  sores  in  prostitutes, 
you  stated  that  you  divided  venereal  diseases  into  three 
classes,  gonorrhoea,  syphilitic  sore,  and  non-syphilitic 
venereal  sore  ? — Syphilis,  not  syphilitic  sore. 

6180.  Do  you  think  you  could  make  that  distinc- 
tion ? — I  think  as  a  general  rule  there  are  certain  cases 
in  which  one  would  hesitate,  which  are  on  the  borders 
of  one  or  the  other,  but  experience  would  correct  it. 

6181.  Mr.  Moore  says,  when  asked  whether  he 
thinks  it  possible  to  distinguish  between  cases  of 
syphilis  which  are  constitutional  cases  and  cases  which 
are  not  constitutional,  answers  decidedly.  "  Q.  You 
"  think  it  decidedly  possible  to  separate  those  cases 
"  one  from  the  other  ? — A.  I  do  not  say  that ;  it  is  not 
"  always  so  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  case  when 
"  one  sees  a  primary  sore. — Q.  But  during  the  time 
"  it  is  under  observation  ? — A.  During  the  time  it  is 
"  under  observation  I  made  up  my  mind  on  the  point." 
Do  you  think  that  is  a  reasonable  answei"  ? — As  to 
whether  it  is  a  constitutional  sore  or  simply  local  I 
think  so.    I  agree  with  that. 

6182.  With  respect  to  sores  which  are  not  syphilitic^ 


da  you  believe  that  there  are  many  sores  in  prostitutes 
which  ai-e  not  contagious  at  all  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I 
think  they  are  almost  all  contagious  so  far  as  infecting 
with  gonorrhoea  goes,  excluding  such  rare  things  as 
cancerous  soi-es. 

6183.  Excluchng  those,  yon  think  all  sores  in  pros- 
titutes ought  to  be  regarded  as  contagious  ? — Yes. 

6184.  Do  you  limit,  believing  the  medical  man  to  be 
ordinarily  competent,  the  class  of  doubtful  cases  to 
cases  of  uterine  discharge  ? — Yes. 

6185.  Do  you  think  even  then  a  certain  number  are 
passed  over  as  not  contagious  which  really  are  con- 
tagious ? — It  may  be  so,  I  believe,  if  the  woman  has 
had  constitutional  syphilis  ;  for  instance,  any  kind  of 
uterine  discharge  may  be  contagious. 

6186.  Then  you  think  examinations  conducted  as 
those  under  these  Acts  are  wUl  usually  lead  to  an 
uniform  result  ? — Yes. 

6187.  And  that  they  are  to  be  trusted  to  ? — I  think 

so. 

6188.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  think  there  was 
much  clandestine  prostitution  in  Devonport ;  you  are, 
of  course,  in  private  practice  in  Devonport,  and  have 
friends  there  ? — Yes. 

6189.  Do  you  know  Avhether  many  of  them  have 
seen  prostitutes  who  are  not  under  the  Act  ? — No,  not 
to  my  knowledge ;  certainly  not  more  since  the  Act 
was  in  force  than  before  ;  not  an  increase. 

6190.  They  do  not  come  to  chemists'  shops  with 
anything  of  that  kind  ? — They  may  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  I  believe  it  has  not  increased. 

6191  Do  you  believe  that  the  women  understand 
voluntary  submission  ? — Yes.  I  believe  at  first  that 
they  did  not,  and  that  very  likely  the  pohce  did  not 
explain  it  to  them  so  carefully  as  now. 

6192.  But  have  any  of  the  women  who  are  in  your 
reformatory  complained  that  they  have  not  understood 
the  submission  ? — I  never  heard  a  complaint  of  the 
kind. 

6193.  With  respect  to  what  ought  to  be  accepted  as 
evidence  of  prostitution,  you  and  your  colleagues  in 
your  letter  to  the  Admiralty  appear  to  deprecate 
the  obtaining  of  evidence  as  to  who  are  prostitutes. 
But  I  suppose,  imless  that  practice  is  resorted  to,  there 
must  be  a  certain  number  of  clandestine  or  private 
prostitutes  ? — Yes,  We  do  not  deprecate  it  as  a  means 
of  finding  out  hew  names  to  put  on  the  register,  Ave 
deprecate  it  as  interfering  with  the  regularity  of  their 
examinations.  We  believe  it  to  be  valuable  as  a  means 
of  finding  out  who  are  prostitutes. 

6194.  With respecttotheauthoritytowhom differences 
of  opinion  are  to  be  referred,  you  say  you  would  refer 
them  to  some  established  party  who  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

6195.  What  would  you  do  in  cases  where  the 
hospital  is  not  situated  in  the  town  where  the  prosti- 
tute lives  ? — Then  I  should  appoint  some  civil  surgeon 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

6196.  Would  you  allow  her  to  have  an  appeal  before 
going  to  the  hospital  ? — ^No,  not  before  she  goes.  The 
visiting  surgeon  would  first  examine  her,  and  the  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  hospital  would  admit  her  as 
diseased,  and  the  referee  would  only  be  referred  to  in 
case  those  two  differed.  The  Act  already  provides  an 
appeal  while  in  hospital. 

6197.  Supposing  she  came  from  Woolwich  to 
London  ? — Then  you  must  have  a  referee  in  London. 

6198.  With  respect  to  the  increase  which  is  alleged 
to  have  taken  place  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  the  number  of  admissions  per  thousand 
men  from  the  year  1860  to  1864  down  to  289.  The 
number  decreased  in  1865, 1866,  and  1867,  and  reached 
260  in  1 868 ;  that  has  been  used  as  an  argument  to 
show  that  these  Acts  have  diminished  disease  during 
those  times.  Then  it  has  been  said  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  gonorrhoea  from  116  to  148.  Have  you 
looked  into  that  matter  ? — I  have  not  looked  carefully 
into  it. 

6199.  Do  you  think  such  an  increase  shows  that  the 
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disease  is  more  prevalent  or  is  only  such  an  accident  as 
might  be  accounted  for  by  accidental  fluctliations  ? — 
I  think  it  might  be  accounted  for  by  accidental  fluctu- 
ations. 

6200.  As  far  as  the  men  go  ? — Yes. 

6201.  {Dr.  Paget)  You  mentioned  with  regard  to 
clandestine  prostitution,  that  the  disease  might  readily 
be  spread  through  clandestine  prostitutes  being  diseased. 
Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  is 
spread  more  by  clandestine  prostitution,  since,  than  it 
was  before  the  Acts  came  into  operation  ?  —  None 
whatever. 

6202.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  clandestine  prosti- 
tution, referring  to  the  opinion  that  clandestine  prosti- 
tution has  increased  in  those  foreign  places  where 
prostitutes  are  licensed,  are  you  acquainted  with  the 
regulations  in  France  ? — Yes,  from  having  read  of  them 
in  books  ;  and  I  believe  the  disease  is  dependent  on  the 
way  the  general  liberty  of  the  women  is  interfered 
with. 

6203.  You  have  been  asked  with  regard  to  women 
going  to  voluntary  hospitals,  and  you  have  been  asked  a 
■question  whether  there  might  not  be  those  hospitals,  and 
you  gave  the  answer,  I  think,  that  those  hospitals  have 
not  answered,  and  you  were  asked  a  question  to  this 
effect,  whether  they  might  not  answer  if  there  was 
some  provision  for  preventing  women  from  leaving  the 
hospitals  before  they  were  cured  ;  but  do  you  think 
that  women  would  so  willingly  go  to  those  so-called 
voluntary  hospitals,  if  they  knew  beforehand  that  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  leave  them  when  they  liked  ? 
— No  ;  it  would  prevent  them  to  a  great  extent  going. 

6204.  You  mentioned  an  objection,  if  I  understood 
you  rightly,  to  the  Admiralty  regulations,  that  women 
sent  into  hospital  by  the  visiting  surgeon  could  not  be 
discharged  within  10  days  by  the  methcal  officer  of  the 
hospital  without  the  concurrence  of  the  \'isiting,  sur- 
geon. Did  I  understand  your  objection  to  that  to  be 
that  it  went  beyond  what  was  authorized  by  the  Act ; 
or  was  your  objection  of  any  other  kind  ? — I  believe  it 
goes  beyond  what  is  authorized  by  the  Act.  The 
\'isiting  surgeon  in  the  Act  has  certain  duties,  and  that 
is  not  one  of  them.  '.  -■'■'•'^  ''•"  '^ 

6205.  Is  that  your  only  objection? — No;  I  have 
very  great  objection  to  the  visiting  surgeon  having  any 
authority  within  the  walls  of  the  hospital  at  all.  I 
think  his  is  a  separate  sphere  altogether,  and  concerns 
the  prostitutes  while  they  are  out  of  the  hospital,  and 
it  is  far  better  that  it  should  remain  so,  that  he  should 
be  always  a  separate  and  distinct  person,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  women  after  they  art,  in  the 
hospital,  but  that  he  should  countersign  the  discharge 
when  she  leaves. 

.1: 

6206.  That  would  give  him  some  sort  of  authority 
in  the  hospital  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  would  be  merely  a 
check.  The  mechcal  officer  and  the  visitinsc  surgeon 
should  be  a  check  on  each  other. 

6207.  At  what  time  was  the  Plymouth  Female 
Home  established  ? — Only  about  10  years  ago. 

6208.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  in  the,  Home  since  the  Acts  came  into  opera- 
tion ? — No ;  there  hag  been  a  decrease  the  last  few 
years  especially,  and  that  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  prostitutes  has  very  much  diminished, 
and  there  are  very  much  fewer  entering  the  Home ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered,  with  regard  to  those  who 
are  sent  to  homes  frorn  the  hospital,  the  hospital  autho- 
rities always  send  them  to  a  distance,  which  I  think  is 
a  very  important  point  in'  reformation,  that  they  should 
be  sent  to  a  distance  from  their  forriier  haunts. 

6209.  Can  you  tell  us  the  per-centage  or  proportion 
of  women  who  have  gone  voluntarily  into  the  Home  you 
are  connected  with  who  have  "been'  actually  reformed  ? 
No  ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  give  figures  about  il;  at 
all,  for  I  feel  figures  are  very  unsatisfactory,  unless 
you  can  trace  a  woman  for  a  yeair  or  two  aftelTvards  ; 
but  I  beheVe  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  in  the 
best  institutions  go  back  to  their  former  life. 

6210.  I  think  you  said  you  desired  a  repeal  of  the 


first  part  of  the  third  section  of  the  Act  of  1869,  with  TWELFTH 
respect  to  the  temporary  detention  of  women  not  in  a  DAY. 
fit  state  to  be  examined  ? — Yes.   

6211.  Not  in  the  case  of  their  being  drunk,  but  in     f.  CJBulteet 
the  other  case  ? — Yes.  lo  Feb.  1871, 

6212.  "Would  you  be  prepared  to  substitute  anything   ■ 

for  it  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  at  all.    The  fact 

sought  to  be  ascertained  is  whether  the  woman  is 
really  menstruating,  and  that  can  be  ascertained  always 
with  a  female  nurse  in  attendance.  I  do  not  think, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  send  her  into  hospital. 

6213.  And  you  would  get  her  to  return  in  the 
ordinary  way  next  time  ? — Yes  ;  the  nurse  there  who 
sees  all  these  women  examined,  would  not  only  know 
whether  she  was  menstruating,  but  if  there  was  any 
obvious  disease,  would  detect  it,  and  in  that  case  the 
woman  would  be  sent  into  the  hospital ;  but  of  course 
it  would  be  indelicate  for  the  surgeon  to  examine  in 
such  cases. 

6214.  There  is  a  suggestion,  I  believe,  that  a  good 
substitute  would  be  to  merely  request  the  women  to 
attend  day  by  day  until  they  were  in  a  proper  state  to 

.  be  examined  ;  would  you  approve  of  that  ? — Yes  ;  but 
I  would  not  make  them  come  daUy. 

6215.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  I  think  you  stated  you 
arranged  the  disease  into  syphiHtic,  consisting  of  the 
non-infecting  or  ulcerating  sore,  gonorrhoea,  and  consti- 
tutional syphilis  ? — No ;  syphihs,  gonorrhoea,  and  uon- 
infecting  sore. 

6216.  Do  you  think  any  man  can  tell  an  infecting 
from  a  non-infecting  sore  ? — I  think  in  most  cases 
he  can. 

6217.  That  is  really  your  opinion  ? — That  is  my 
opinion.  I  believe  in  some  cases  you  cannot,  but  as 
a  general  rule  you  can. 

6218.  How  do  you  distinguish  these  cases  o£  in- 
fecting from  non-infecting  sores  ? — Almost  all  the  sores 
which  we  have  in  women — at  least,  the  very  large 
majority  of  them  (I  speak  for  myself  and  colleagues) 
are  non-infecting.  Of  course  the  indurated  chancre 
we  should  regard  as  an  infecting  sore. 

6219.  The  indurated  chancre  it  appears  from  the 
evidence,  is  not  common  amongst  females  ? — It  is  very 
rare. 

6220.  And  yet  we  find  constitutional  symptoms  of 
syphilis  in  women  are  so  common,  that  I  should  say  two- 
thirds  out  of  those  sent  into  the  hospital  for  admission 
have  it  ? — Yes  ;  when  I  suggested  that  classification,  I 
was  speaking  with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  troops, 
and  the  Admiralty  returns  with  regard  to  that;  I 
think  the  sores  may  be  much  better  defined  or  divided 
among  men  than  women. 

6221.  And  among  women,  if  we  cannot  tell  what 
sore  in  women  will  infect,  and  what  will  not,  the 
examination  would  be  useless  in  that  regard.  No 
doubt,  if  you  take  the  women  who  are  infected  and 
shut  them  up  until  the  sores  are  healed,  you  would  do 
a  great  deal  of  good,  but  to  commence  with  the 
assertion  that  we  can  tell  which  sore  will  infect  the 
system  of  a  man  and  which  not,  woidd  not  you  say 
that  is  going  rather  beyond  our  present  knowledge  ? — 
You  cannot  tell  accurately. 

6222.  What  you  mean  by  "infecting  sore  is  a 
syphilitic  sore  ? — Yes. 

6223.  {Mr.  Holmes.)  Which  afi^ects  the  constitution  ? 
—Yes. 

6224.  And  all  these  sores  would  be  contagious  and 
could  propagate  disease  ? — Yes. 

6225.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  And  a  woman  having 
only  a  local  sore,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether 
it  is  infecting  or  not  infecting  ? — No.  It  would  not  at  all 
afl'ect  the  detention  or  non-detention  of  women,  because 
we  regard  them  all  as  contagious. 

6226.  But  that  would  very  much  afiect  our  diagno- 
sis i*— Yes.  . 

6227.  You  have  spoken  with  regard  to  the  voluntary 
system  it  has  not  been  tried  has  it  ? — Yes,  the  Act  of 
1864  was  voluntary. 

Co  4 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


TWELl'iTU       6228.  But  there  were  not  a  sufficient  number  of  beds, 
DAY.       not  sufficient  for  the  women  ? — Well,  of  course,  there 
,    TT"  ,    .  were  very  few  beds. 

'■  J  "     ■     6229.  For  instance,  in  London,  the  police  say  there 

•10  Feb.  1871.   are  18,000  prostitutes,  but  that  is  clearly  infinitely 

 ;     below  tlie  mark,  and  no  surgeon  would  listen  to  such 

a  statement.  I  should  think  there  were  40,000  at  least. 
Suppose  a  voluntary  system  of  that  kind  were  intro- 
duced, I  suppose  every  woman  costs  about  40/.  a  year, 
and  if  you  take  a  third  of  40,000,  which  is  a  very  small 
proportion,  it  would  require  an  income  of  nearly  half  a 
million  a  year  to  supply  them  with  beds  ?— You  mean 
to  do  so  compulsorily. 

6230.  By  Government,  so  that  any  woman,  if 
diseased,  could  walk  into  hospital  and  there  would 
be  a  bed  for  her  ? — I  think,  in  applying  the  acts 
to  any  new  place,  such  as  this  metropolis,  the 
principle  would  be  first  of  all  to  take  syphilitic  cases, 
and  disregard  uterine  discharges  entirely,  and  I 
believe  a  small  number  of  beds  now  would  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  a  few  yeai's  time.  I  should 
not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  provide  sufficient 
accommodation  for  what  we  consider  to  be  the  total 
amount  of  disease.  Now,  I  believe  a  good  deal  too 
much  has  been  done  at  Devonport,  and  that  there 
is  accommodation  now  which  Ave  shall  never  want, 
or  at  least  I  believe  not.  There  are  160  beds,  and 
only  50  or  60  women.  If  the  Government  had 
provided  hulks  as  was  the  first  suggestion,  it  would 
have  saved  an  immense  expense  in  building, 

6231.  I  believe  it  is  quite  true  that  a  woman 
with  constitutional  syphilis,  would  very  possibly  give 
disease  to  a  man.  though  there  was  no  discharge  ? — 
Yes. 

6232.  What  class  of  women  have  you  as  prostitutes 
in  Plymouth  ? — They  are  included  in  various  classes. 

6233.  A  very  large  proportion  of  domestic  servants 
of  the  lowest  order  ;  the  number  of  young  girls  is  not 
very  large,  is  it  ? — Not  so  large  as  it  was ;  but  there 
used  to  be  a  great  number  of  the  class  who  get 
seduced  in  the  country  and  come  up  to  town, 

6234.  Generally  they  are  very  impressionable? — 
Extremely  so. 

6235.  A  great  deal  of  good  can  be  done  with  them  ? 
—Yes. 

6236.  In  the  hospitals  to  which  I  am  now  referring, 
in  two  years  there  were  about  19  girls  under  15  years 
of  age  out  of  872  women,  and  of  those  88  were  domes- 
tic servants  and  135  married  women,  some  diseased  by 
their  husbands,  and  640  regidar  women  of  the  town. 
How  is  it  possible,  by  any  police  supervision,  to  tell 
with  regard  to  clandestine  prostitution  among  those 
married  women,  how  long  they  have  been  carrying  on 
their  business,  having  been  deserted  by  their  husbands 
without  any  one  having  been  able  to  detect  their  mode 
of  life  ?  I  believe  clandestine  prostitution  goes  on  to 
an  infinitely  greater  extent  than  we  at  first  were  in- 
clined to  believe  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  My  own  opinion 
is  the  reverse.  I  believe  there  are  many  who  resort  to 
it  occasionally,  but  I  believe  not  as  a  regular  thing. 

6237.  And  that  is  the  average  class  in  London  is  it 
not,  and  even  among  the  highest,  such  girls  as  those 
whose  names  are  known,  and  who  carry  on  not  abso- 
lutely clandestine  prostitution,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
no  police  coidd  interl'ere,  and  yet  they  give  disease  r — 
But  directly  tlie  Act  is  applied,  it  would  be  known  fast 
enough. 

'6238.  Who  would  give  information  ? — Those  who 
were  diseased. 

6239.  {Major  O'Reilly).  You  spoke  of  extending 
the  Acts  to  the  civil  population.  If  that  were  done, 
woidd  not  it  be  difficult  to  extend  the  working  to  the 
class  you  describe  as  occasional  prostitutes  or  women  not 
habitually  unchaste,  but  following  to  some  extent  some 
honest  occupation,  be  gi-eatly  increased  ?— The  difficulty 
would  remain  just  where  it  is  now.  It  is  difficult,  and 
always  will  be.  I  do  not  think  its  extension  to  the 
civil  population  would  increase  the  difficulty. 

6240.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  are  more  of 


that  class  of  women  in  other  towns  of  the  empire 
than  in  the  towns  which  are  the  resorts  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  ? — I  do  not  think  so.    I  should  doubt  it. 

6241.  If  the  action  of  the  police  were  extended  to 
that  class  of  women,  would  not  that  be  much  more 
liable  to  be  abused ;  in  other  words,  if  the  police  are 
expected  to  proceed  against  women  who,  though  they 
pursue  some  lawfid  occupation,  are  habitually  unchaste, 
would  not  there  be  the  risk  at  least,  of  proceeding 
against  such  women  living  outwardly  in  a  similar  way 
who  are  not  habitually  unchaste  ? — IVly  own  impression 
of  the  way  the  police  have  worked  the  Act  leads  me 
to  believe  that  they  have  done  it  with  the  greatest 
possible  care,  and  that  would  be  exhibited  if  it  were 
extended  to  the  civil  population.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  difficulty  would  be  increased, 

6242.  Quite  so ;  but  as  I  have  read  the  police 
evidence,  it  amounts  to  this,  that  they  never  proceed 
against  a  woman  unless  they  are  absolutely  certain 
that  she  is  habitually,  and  so  to  speak,  a  classified 
prostitute;  but  if  it  was  to  be  effectual  in  exterminating 
disease  or  afi:"ecting  all  classes  of  prostitutes,  it  must  be 
extended  to  the  women  who,  although  pursuing  their 
ordinary  occupation  in  life  of  sempstresses,  and  so  on, 
are  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  or  frequently  practising 
prostitution.  Would  not  it  be  almost  impossible  to 
extend  it  to  that  class  without  a  danger  of  its  being 
abused,  the  evidence  of  the  police  being  that  hitherto 
it  has  not  been  extended  to  such  a  class  ? — I  think 
there  are  a  gi-eat  number  included  in  the  remarks  you 
have  made  which  are  on  the  register  now,  sempstresses 
and  that  kind  of  people,  and  if  they  are  found 
habitually  to  resort  to  prostitution,  and  the  police 
know  it,  they  would  bring  them  on  the  register, 
certainly. 

6243.  Then  would  you  explain  a  little  more  clearly 
what  you  mean  by  habitual  prostitution,  the  point  at 
which  the  woman  was  unchaste  to  such  a  degree  as 
would  justify  the  police  in  proceeding  against  her  ? — 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  draw  the  line,  I  admit,  and  that 
■will  always  be  a  difficulty  in  the  working  of  the  Act ;  at 
the  same  time  any  woman  who  is  known  to  resort 
frequently  to  prostitution  is  looked  upon  by  the  police 
with  suspicion,  and  they  continue  to  suspect  her  until 
they  detect  her. 

6244.  {Mr.  Hastings.)  With  regard  to  the  hospitals, 
are  the  women  ever  treated  in  hospitals  with  cruelty  ? 
— Not  at  all. 

6245.  Is  it  the  fact  that  several  of  the  women  who 
have  been  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  under  these 
Acts  have  committed  suicide,  or  attempted  to  do  so,  by 
throwing  themselves  out  of  window  ? — One  Avoman 
did  so — I  cannot  recall  the  exact  particulars,  but  she 
attempted  to  get  out  of  the  window  and  fell.  It  was 
a  woman  who  had  had  fits,  and  whose  mind  was  not 
in  a  sane  condition.  That  was  the  only  case,  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  cruelty  at  all. 

6246.  With  regard  to  clandestine  prostitution,  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  you  considered  the  efiect  of 
the  Act  was  to  prevent  women  who  might  occasionally 
jirostitute  themselves,  from  doing  so,  for  fear  of  coming 
under  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

6247.  Is  there  not  a  class  of  women  in  Devonport 
known  by  a  cant  name  there  of  dolly  mops  ? — Yes. 

6248.  Is  that  the  class  you  allude  to  ? — No  ;  I  think 
they  are  confirmed  prostitutes,  whom  officers  resort  to, 
and  the  majority  of  those  are  on  the  register. 

6249.  I  have  been  informed  that  out  of  the  applica- 
tions to  the  Magdalen  Hospital  in  London,  no  less 
than  one-third  are  rejected  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  diseased.  From  your  experience  in  connexion 
with  one  of  the  homes,  do  you  think  that  correct  ?— 
Yes,  I  think  it  very  likely, 

6250.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  when  a  woman  applies 
for  admission  to  one  of  these  homes,  she  is  examined 
with  the  speculum  ? — She  is  always  examined,  I  would 
not  say  the  speculum  is  necessarily  used  at  all  homes. 

6251.  If  she  refuses  to  be  examined,  I  presume  she 
is  not  admitted  ? — Yes. 
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6252.  Do  you  know  whether,  as  a  fact,  many  people 
refuse  to  subscribe  to  institutions  where  venereal  dis- 
ease is  treated  ? — Yes. 

6253.  Referring  to  your  answer  just  now,  that  the 
eifect  of  these  Acts  is  to  prevent  women  becoming 
prostitutes,  do  you  or  not  consider  they  have  exercised 
a  good  moral  efiect  ? — 1  certainly  consider  that  they 
have. 

6254.  You  think  it  better  to  restrain  them  from 
following  occasional  prostitution  by  these  Acts,  than  to 
alloAV  them,  as  Professor  Newman  advocates,  to  obtain 
luxuries  by  occasionally  prostituting  their  persons  ? — 
Certainly. 

6255.  Have  you  any  personal  or  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  these  Acts  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

6256.  You  are  honorary  surgeon  to  the  hospital  ? 
- — Quite  so. 

6257.  ( Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  You  have  been  surgeon 
to  the  Albert  Hospital,  and  also  secretary  to  the  Ply- 
mouth Female  Home  for  Fallen  Women  ?— I  have. 

6258.  You  see,  therefore,  nothing  immoral  a  jjriori 
in  the  working  of  these  Acts  ? — -Not  at  all. 

6259.  You  think  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  duty  of  a  Christian  man  in  endeavouring  to  carry 
them  out  ? — No. 

6260.  You  attribute  some  of  the  evils  of  fornication 
to  the  restrictions  put  upon  marriage  in  the  army  ? — 
Yes. 

6261.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  law  of  marriage  of  soldiers  ? — Yes,  I 
think,  if  possible,  there  should. 

6262.  Have  you  thought  much  upon  that  subject  ? — 
I  have  thought  of  it  a  great  deal.  I  know  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way,  but  I  think  it  should  be  done, 
certainly. 

6263.  Notwithstanding  the  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way,  you  think  an  improvement  might  be  made  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

6264.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  practical  diffi- 
culties ? — With  regard  to  transit,  and  removal,  and 
going  into  foi'eigu  stations,  leaving  wives  and  families 
behind,  and  Avitli  regard  to  providing  for  them. 

6265.  And  making  them  chargeable  on  the  rates  ? — 
Making  them  chargeable  ou  the  rates,  and  with  regard 
to  pensions  from  Government.  I  think  it  would  be 
likely  to  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  expense,  but  I  think  if 
the  country  thought  it  would  promote  morality  in  the 
army  that  would  not  stand  in  the  way. 

6266.  But  on  moral  grounds  you  think  some  change 
ought  to  l)e  made  ? — Yes. 

6267.  The  chief  difficulty  you  say  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  these  Acts  to  the  civil  population  is  that  of 
expense,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

6268.  If  it  were  not  for  the  expense,  would  you  be 
inclined  to  try  the  experiment  on  the  civil  population  ? 
— I  should  myself,  but  I  think  if  it  is  made  to  have  an 
extension  to  the  civil  population,  a  request  for  its  ex- 
tension should  proceed  from  a  particular  town  or 
chstrict. 

6269.  At  present,  have  we  sufficient  experience  to 
warrant  us  in  extending  it  to  the  civil  population,  or 
would  you  Avish  larger  experience  in  the  limited  sphere 
to  Avhich  these  Acts  now  apply  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  wait  for  a  larger  experience  in  the  present 
sphere. 

6270.  You  stated  that  you  thought  that  no  modest 
woman  had  been  brought  up  before  the  magistrates 
under  these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

6271.  And  you  think  the  practical  working  of  this 
Act  is  no  practical  grievance  to  any  modest  woman  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all. 

6272.  Is  it  possible  a  woman  may  be  brought  up 
under  this  Act  by  mistake  who  is  not  a  common  pros- 
titute ? — It  is  possible  of  course,  and  it  depends  on  the 
carefulness  of  the  police,  and  the  men  you  select. 

6273.  But  that  could  not  take  place  unless  the 
woman  was  in  some  way  misconducting  herself,  and 
behaving  like  a  prostitute  ? — I  cannot  believe  it 
possible. 

6274.  You  never  knew  of  any  case  ? — I  did  not. 

26937. 


6275.  You  depend  very  much  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
police  returns  ? — Yes. 

6276.  And  you  express  very  emphatically  your 
opinion  of  the  good  character  of  Inspector  Auniss  ? — 
Yes. 

6277.  Have  the  police  any  interest  in  falsifying  or 
exaggerating  their  reports  ? — Not  at  all ;  excejDt  that 
they  might  do  such  a  thing  to  produce  a  favourable 
impression  on  their  employers. 

6278.  But  you  have  no  reason  to  think  that  that 
feeling  has  actuated  them  ? — I  have  no  reason  to 
suspect  it. 

6279.  In  what  way  would  you  wish  to  make  it  ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  the  Act  that  it  is  intended  to  be 
reclamatory  ? — I  do  not  know  why  it  should  not  be 
called  "  An  Act  for  the  prevention  of  contagious 
"  diseases,  and  fm'thering  the  reclamation  of  prosti- 
"  tutes." 

6281.  But  you  would  still  restrict  the  reclamation 
of  prostitutes  to  those  who  consorted  Avith  the  army 
and  navy  ? —  Of  course,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
application  of  that  to  other  places,  but  at  present  the 
Act  itself  only  applies  to  those  places,  and,  as  the  Act 
Avas  extended,  so  would  the  moral  effiicts  be  seen. 

6282.  But  you  do  not  think  it  would  give  a  wrong 
impression  to  the  Act  if  it  was  stated  to  be  an  Act 
for  the  reclamation  of  prostitutes,  and  on  looking  to  the 
substance  of  it  you  found  it  was  only  an  Act  dealing 
with  merely  naval  and  military  stations  ? — I  think  that 
might  be  corrected  by  its  being  understood  or  ex- 
pressed that  this  Act  may  be  extended  to  any  other 
place  on  a  certain  plan, 

6283.  You  would  incorporate  a  power  of  extension 
in  this  Act  ? — Yes ;  I  would  incorporate  a  power  of 
extension  on  the  petition  of  places,  on  the  principle  on 
which  the  towns  adopt  the  Public  Health  Act ;  not 
enforce  it. 

6284.  You  think  that  the  Government  should  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  in  homes  of  Avomen  Avho  had 
been  in  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

6285.  Do  you  think  it  Avould  in  any  way  act  as  a 
premium  on  prostitution  ? — No  ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  not. 

6286.  The  contribution  Avould  be  for  the  support  of 
homes  on  certain  conditions  ? — Yes  ;  the  women  would 
knoAV  nothing  about  it. 

6287.  Those  female  agents  of  whom  you  spoke  woidd 
be  employed,  I  think  you  said  both  in  the  hospital 
and  also  in  missionary  Avork  amongst  the  prostitutes  in 
towns  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  Avould  show  the  GoA'ern- 
ment  Avas  really  interested  in  this  reclamatoiy  work. 

6288.  And  these  women  Avould  be  paid  by  the  Go- 
A'ernment  exactly  in  the  same  Avay  as  chaplains  would 
be  ? — Quite  so,  and  I  Vv'ould  recommend  thfit  they 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  chaplain. 

6289.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  good  deal  of  im- 
provement has  been  brought  about  in  the  condition  of 
the  streets  Avith  reference  to  the  diminution  of  solici- 
tation, by  carrying  out  certain  police  regulations.  Those 
regulations  are  independent  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act  ? — I  think  the  good  that  has  been  done  in  the 
sti'eet  has  been  principally  by  shutting  up  beer  houses. 
]  do  not  think  that  it  has  been  by  enforcing  police  re- 
gulations v/ith  regard  to  solicitation,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  is  ever  acted  on. 

6290.  Do  yon  think  any  alteration  should  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  police  regulations  with  respect  to  soli- 
citation and  the  like  ? — No,  I  think  the  poAver  which 
exists  is  quite  sufficient,  that  a  Avoman  may  be  sum- 
marily ap^Jrehended  if  she  solicits.  I  would  not  on 
any  account  interfere  further  with  their  liberty.  I 
think  doing  so  leads  to  clandestine  prostitution. 

6291.  You  say  the  police  do  not  act  on  those  rules  ? 
— No,  they  do  not.  I  would  retain  the  power  to  do 
so.  I  think  it  Avould  be  Avell  that  that  should  be 
carried  out. 

6292.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
the  carrying  out  of  the  police  regulation^  in  our  towns 
more  stringent  than  at  present  ? — No ;  simply  with 
regai'd  to  solicitation. 

6293.  I  understand  there  are  certain  regulations, 
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TWELFTH    you  think,  are  not  carried  out,  but  you  think  they 
DAY.        might  be  with  advantage  ? — Yes. 

  6294.  Did  you  state  that  it  was  your  opinion  that 

Mr.  C.  Bulteel.  clandestine  prostitutes  would  be  almost  certain  to  be 
caught  at  last  by  the  police  ? — I  think  so. 

6295.  You  think  then  that  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  prostitution  that  is  imknown  to  the  police,  and  will 
remain  unknown  to  them  ? — I  think  that  there  will  be 
always  at  certain  times  a  certain  amount  of  it,  but  I 
think  that  individuals  will  become  known  to  the  police. 

6296.  It  will  be  a  changing  population  ? — Quite  so. 

6297.  And  if  a  girl  gives  herself  to  clandestine 
prostitution  she  will  be  the  indiA  idual  person  who 
be  caught  eventually  by  the  police  ? — I  think  so. 

6298.  You  think  it  necessary  that  both  men  and 
women  should  be  examined  if  possible  ? — If  possible. 

6299.  Would  it  remove  any  of  the  public  odium 
from  these  Acts  if  the  examination  were  extended  more 
to  the  other  sex  ? — I  think  it  would. 

6300.  And  you  think  it  might  be  carried  out  so  far 
as  soldiers,  and  sailors,  and  marines,  and  the  militia  are 
concerned  ? — Yes. 

6301.  And  to  the  merchant  seamen  ? — Yes. 

6302.  It  would  be  necessary  to  define  the  classes  to 
which  it  was  applicable  ? — Yes. 

6303.  You  think  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
introduce  anything  like  examination  of  the  male  sex  to 
the  ])opulation  in  general  ?  —  It  would  be  absurd, 
because  you  do  not  do  it  for  the  female  in  general. 
Why  should  you  do  it  for  the  male. 

6304.  You  stated  that  you  would  make  seduction 
felony  ? — Yes. 

6305.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  incor- 
porate a  clause  to  that  effect  in  this  Act,  or  where  ? — 
No,  it  was  merely  an  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  that  crime.  I  mean  that  entirely  apart  from  this 
Act. 

6306.  {Sir  J.  Trelaiony.)  With  respect  to  the 
notice  to  return  after  a  fortnight,  to  which  exception 
has  been  taken  on  the  ground  that  it  is  supposed  to 
license  prostitution,  can  you  suggest  any  plan  equally 
efficacious  for  working  the  Acts  ? — The  police  have 
lately  adopted  another  plan  in  Devonport,  Avhich  is 
simply  to  give  notice  three  days  before,  and  not 
14  days. 

6307.  But  supposing  on  a  woman  leaving  the  hospital 
she  had  an  oral  notice  in  the  presence  of  the  surgeon 
and  the  police  officer,  and  a  memorandum  were  kept  to 
the  effect  that  she  is  to  return,  so  that  that  might  be 
used  as  evidence  against  her,  would  not  that  have  an 
equally  good  effect  ? — If  it  could  be  taken  as  evidence 
I  think  it  would,  and  of  course  it  would  be  given  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses. 

6308.  She  would  have  nothing,  in  effect,  to  show 
that  she  was  a  clean  woman  ? — Quite  so.  I  think  it 
would  be  advantageous. 

6309.  You  have  spoken  of  the  pi'actical  difficulties 
that  might  arise  in  the  event  of  soldiers  being  allowed 
to  marry.  You  are  aware  that  those  practical  diffi- 
culties are  overcome  in  the  case  of  seamen  ? — Yes, 
quite  so. 

6310.  And,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  case  of  the 
marines  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be 
extended  to  the  army  considerably. 


6311.  Suppose  a  measure  superseding  these  special 
Acts  were  introduced,  comprehenchng  all  classes  of 
contagious  diseases,  and  a  ceitaiu  clause  were  made 
relating  to  this  disease,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a 
great  change  in  the  law  or  not? — I  think  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  do  that,  because  you  would  have 
compulsory  clauses  relating  to  this  kind  of  disease, 
perhaps  greater  in  extent  than  the  other.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  cumbrous  thing  to  do.  It  would  be  right 
in  principle,  but  very  cumbrous  to  work. 

6312.  But  with  regard  to  the  effect  on  public  opinion 
as  respects  special  legislation  for  this  particular  class 
of  diseases,  do  not  you  think  it  would  meet  that  feeling 
if  it  was  to  include  all  classes  of  contagious  disease, 
small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  so  on  ? — It  might  to  a 
great  extent. 

6313.  Supposing  the  women  found  hospitals  ready 
for  them  into  which  they  could  be  admitted,  on  under- 
taking to  continue  there  until  they  got  well ;  how 
would  that  operate  ? — That  is,  that  they  would  be 
compulsorily  detained  until  well. 

63 1 4.  Compulsorily  after  having  stated  their  willing- 
ness to  remain  ? — I  think  it  would  prevent  women 
coming  to  that  hospital. 

6315.  In  fact  you  distrust  any  mode  but  something 
in  the  nature  of  these  Acts  ? — I  think  periodical  ex- 
amination and  compulsory  detention  in  hospitals  abso- 
lutely essential. 

6316.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  You  think  that  the 
practical  difficuties  in  the  way  of  the  marriage  of 
soldiers  might  be  got  over.  Are  you  aware  that  the 
Government  are  so  alive  to  the  difficulties  attending 
the  allowing  of  soldiers  to  marry  that  they  do  not 
allow  any  man  in  the  reserve  force  who  is  married  ? — 
I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

6317.  You  have  stated  that  the  police  have  not 
intei'fered  in  Devonport  to  check  solicitation  in  the 
streets  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  their  having  done  so. 

6318.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  solicitation 
in  the  streets  having  decreased  ? — Piincijjally  from  the 
great  diminution  in  the  number  of  prostitutes.  The 
streets  used  to  be  thronged  v/ith  them. 

6319.  That  would  not  prevent  the  remaining  women 
soliciting  in  the  streets  ? — No. 

6320.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  solicitation  in  the  streets  ? — I  do  not  hold  that 
opinion.    It  has  decreased ;  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

6321.  {Mr.  Holmes.^  Do  you  think  that  prostitutes 
will  go  into  Lock  hospitals  uutil  they  are  compelled, 
by  inability  to  carry  on  their  trade  of  prostitution  ? — I 
think  that  is  a  great  objection  to  voluntary  Lock 
hospitals,  that  she  carries  on  prostitution  after  the  disease 
exists  until  she  is  absolutely  unable  to  do  so.  L  think 
the  class  of  women  in  these  hospitals,  and  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  bears  that  out  strongly. 

6322.  That  is  irrespective  of  the  accommodation  ? — 
Irrespective  of  the  accommodation. 

6323.  You  think,  if  unlimited,  it  would  not  keep 
them  in  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

6324.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Do  you  think  a  sti- 
pendiary magistrate  would  be  good  for  working  these 
Acts  in  Plymouth  ? — I  think  so. 

6325.  It  would  give  a  certain  confidence  to  the 
public  and  all  persons  concerned  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  an  advantage. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow. 
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THIRTEENTH  DAY. 


House  of  Commons,  llth  February  1871. 

Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSE Y  in  the  (Jhair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 
The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart., 
Sii-  J.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M  P. 
Sir  Walter  James,  Bart. 
Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 
C.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Major  O'Reilly,  M.P, 


M.P. 


P.  Rylanus,  Esq.,  M.P. 

A.  J.  MUNDELLA,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq. 
G-.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 


Mr.  William  Phillips  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows 


-6326.  {Chairman.^  You  are  a  solicitor  and  clerk  to 
the  justices  at  Plymouth  ? — Yes,  I  was  appointed  on 
the  14th  of  April  1868.  I  had  acted  as  deputy  from 
the  beginning  of  1867.  In  fact,  my  father  was  ill,  and 
I  did  nearly  the  whole  business  Irom  that  time. 

6327.  You  are  aware  that  the  Act  of  1866,  intituled 
"  An  Act  for  the  better  Prevention  of  Contagious 
"  Diseases  at  certain  Naval  and  Military  Stations," 
imposed  new  duties  on  the  magistrates  ? — Yes,  com- 
paratively new  duties. 

6328.  Under  the  16th  clause  of  that  Act  they  had 
power  to  adjudicate  upon  the  status  of  a  woman  who 
was  charged  with  being  a  common  prostitute  ? — Yes, 
when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

6329.  Shortly  after  the  Act  of  1866  came  into 
operation,  were  there  many  cases  of  that  sort  brought 
before  the  magistrates  ? — Very  few,  if  auy,  directly. 

6330.  Do  you  recollect  when  a  case  came  before  the 
magistrates  ? — I  hardly  think  there  were  any  until  the 
end  of  1868. 

6331.  Were  cases  of  this  description  then  brought 
before  the  magistrates  for  adjudication  ? — There  were 
a  few.  There  were  two  cases  particularly  in  which 
the  magistrates  made  orders  for  periodical  medical 
examination,  and  the  women  absolutely  refused  to  be 
examined,  and  were  sent  to  prison.  Those  are  the  first 
cases  I  recollect  of  women  appearing  and  orders  being- 
made  for  their  examination. 

6332.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  cases  in  Avhich 
women  were  brought  before  the  magistrates  for  de- 
clining to  sign  the  voluntary  submission  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  auy  coming  before  the  magistrates.  There 
may  have  been  a  few  summoned,  but  none  appeared 
that  I  recollect. 

6333.  Do  you  recollect  any  case  of  a  woman  charged 
by  the  police  as  a  common  prostitute  being  brought 
before  the  magistrates  for  an  examination  order  ? — I  do 
not  I'ecollect  any  until  the  end  of  1868,  but  I  would  not 
say  positively  there  were  not.  I  hardly  knew  that  the. 
Act  was  in  operation  until  then. 

6334.  At  the  end  of  1868  such  cases  came  before 
the  magistrates  ? — Two  came. 

6335.  Will  you  describe  what  these  cases  were  ? — 
Those  two  cases  were  in  respect  of  two  low-class 
prostitutes  Avho  were  summoned,  and  they  refused  to 
obey  the  magistrate's  order.  They  were  then  appre- 
hended on  a  warrant  for  refusing  to  obey  the  order, 
and  were  sent  to  prison. 

6336.  What  evidence  was  taken  on  those  occasions  ? 
— I  think  the  evidence  of  the  police  and  the  order  of 
the  magistrates.  The  women  did  not  deny  that  they 
were  prostitutes. 

6337.  What  was  the  charge  against  those  women  ? 
— Refusing  to  obey  the  magistrate's  order  for  exami- 
nation. 

6338.  Then  the  only  evidence  was  as  to  the  refusal 
to  obey  an  existing  order  ? — That  was  all. 

6339.  But  was  there  any  case  in  which  the  woman 
disputed  the  fact  of  being  a  prostitute  ? — Not  up  to 
that  time. 


6340.  But  at  the  end  of  1868  such  cases  did  arise  ? 
— Not  as  to  disputing  the  fact  of  being  j)rostitutes. 

6341.  But  was  there  any  case  where  a  woman  was 
brought  up  by  the  police  before  the  magistrates  for  an 
order  for  periodical  examination,  on  the  ground  that 
she  was  a  common  prostitute  ?  — There  might  have 
been  one  or  two,  but  I  do  not  recollect  any.  I  do 
]iot  recollect  any  coming  before  the  magistrates  before 
that.  The  general  rule  is  they  are  summoned,  and 
submit  without  coming  before  the  magistrates. 

6342.  But  at  the  end  of  1868  the  cases  became  more 
numerous  as  the  Acts  became  better  known  ? — I  cannot 
say  that.  Those  were  two,  then  there  were  two  more 
which  occurred  in  January  1870,  and  we  did  not  have 
any  more  for  a  month  or  two. 

6343.  Then  up  to  January  1870  there  were  four 
cases  ? — Yes. 

6344.  What  happened  then  ? — These  two  more  were 
brought  before  the  justices  for  neglecting  to  go  up  to 
attend  at  the  proper  time  for  their  examination.  They 
had  attended  before,  but  they  neglected  to  attend  at 
the  proper  time. 

6345.  Do  you  recollect  any  charge  being  preferred 
against  a  woman  for  quitting  a  hospital  without  being 
thscharged  therefrom  by  the  chief  medical  officer  in 
writing  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  ;  they  would  hardly 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Plymouth  magis- 
trates, the  hospital  being  at  Devonport. 

6346.  But  there  was  a  period  recently  when  a  num- 
ber of  women  were  brought  before  the  magistrates  ? 
— A  large  number  from  about  May  to  September  last. 

6347.  Numerous  cases  were  then  brought  before  the 
magistrates  ? — Yes. 

6348.  Cases  of  women  charged  with  not  submitting 
themselves  for  examination  ? — There  were  about  a.  dozen 
of  that  kind,  but  a  larger  number  than  that  of  women 
for  orders  for  examination.  They  were  brought  up  in 
batches  of  six. 

6349.  Were  those  women  accompanied  by  their 
legal  advisers  ? — They  were  ;  I  think  all  the  advocates 
in  the  town  who  attend  the  Police  courts  had  a  turn  at 
the  cases. 

6350.  Do  you  know  by  whom  these  legal  gentlemen 
were  paid  ? — They  were  instructed  by — at  least  I  saw  in 
the  court  every  time — Agents  of  the  association  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Acts. 

6351.  Were  these  cases  heard  in  the  public  court — 
They  were  heard  in  the  public  court  at  the  request  of 
the  attorneys  of  the  women. 

6352.  Then  the  women  having  the  advantage  of  legal 
advice  were  of  course  informed  that  their  cases  might 
have  been  heard  in  private  if  they  so  desired  ? — They 
were  ;  they  were  called  in  private,  and  then  they  were 
asked  whether  they  would  have  their  cases  heard  in 
public  or  not,  and  they  elected  to  have  them  in 
public,  those  are  the  first  cases  in  public  that  had 
occurred  up  to  this  time. 

6353.  The  women  were  examined  I  presume  as 
witnesses  ? — In  one  case  a  woman  was  sworn  and 
examined  as  a  witness  herself. 

D  d  2 


THIRTEENTH 
DAY. 

Mr. 
W.  Phillips. 
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THIRTEENTH      6354.  But  it  was  not  the  usual  practice  to  swear  tlie 

DAY.         women  ?  The  attorneys  never  called  them,  or  else  they 

Mr  would  have  been.    The  question  was  not  raised  by  any 

W.  rhihips.     of  the  attorneys  that  I  recollect  now. 

  6355.  What  was  the  result  ? — In  all  cases,  except 

11  Feb.  1871.    Qjjp   orders  were  made.    There  has  never  been  a  case 

■   before  the  magistrates  except  one,  of  a  woman  who  was 

dismissed  except  one  which  Avas  dismissed  at  first,  but 
she  was  brought  up  again  in  less  than  three  months 
after,  and  an  order  was  made  for  her  examination.  In 
another  case  the  woman  admitted  that  she  was  living 
in  a  brothel,  but  she  said  she  was  going  to  be  married, 
and  the  magistrates  adjourned  the  case  for  a  month  to 
see  how  she  behaved  herself.  Those  were  the  only 
cases  in  which  orders  were  not  made  that  I  recollect. 

6356.  Were  the  women  sent  to  prison  in  many  of 
these  cases  ? — There  Avere  about  eight  or  nine,  I  think, 
during  the  last  year  sent  to  prison.  Four  I  should  say 
Avere  brought  up,  and  they  stated  that  they  had  been 
persuaded  not  to  go  to  the  hospital,  and  the  magistrates 
adjourned  the  cases  for  a  month  to  see  hoAV  they  be- 
haved themselves.  Four  or  six  more  were  then  brought 
up,  they  said  the  same  thing,  and  absolutely  refused  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  magistrates.  The  police  gave 
them  bad  characters,  and  they  Avere  sent  to  prison. 

6357.  Did  the  magistrates  ahvays  rely  exclusiA-ely  on 
the  evidence  of  the  police,  or  did  they  require  corrobo- 
rative evidence  ? — It  AA'as  on  the  CA-idence  of  the  police, 
and  they  used  to  ask  our  local  police  Avhat  class  of 
houses  the  Avomeu  lived  in.  I  do  not  recollect  a  case 
where  there  could  have  been  any  doubt.  Their  dress 
and  conduct  are  so  confirmatory  of  their  mode  of  life. 

6358.  But  if  there  was  no  doubt  in  any  of  those 
cases,  how  came  they  to  be  resisted  by  legal  advice  ?— 
I  cannot  tell ;  I  never  saAV  the  use  of  it  at  all,  I  thought 
it  was  a  very  useless  course  of  procedure,  and  the 
magistrates  so  expressed  themselves  many  times.  They 
said,  "  What  is  the  use  of  bringing  these  Avomen  here  ?  " 
and  the  attorneys  retired  one  after  another  from  the 
cases,  and  would  not  take  any  more  ;  they  said,  "  We 

can  do  nothing  ;  the  Acts  are  in  operation  and  must 
"  be  obeyed." 

6359.  Did  the  attorneys  address  the  bench  ?  —  Yes, 
in  several  cases,  very  generally  to  make  the  term  of 
examination  shorter,  if  possible,  reducing  the  tAveh'e 
months  to  three  months,  or  six  months,  or  something 
of  that  kind. 

6360.  In  mitigation  of  the  time  for  submitting  to 
examination  ? — Yes. 

6361.  Were  they  frequently  successful  in  those 
applications  ?  —  On  several  occasions  they  Avere,  but 
not  frequently.  As  a  general  rule,  the  orders  were 
made  for  the  usual  12  months,  unless  the  magistrate 
saAV  any  reason  to  depart  from  it. 

6362.  On  any  of  these  occasions  did  the  magistrates 
express  an  opinion  that  the  police  had  exceeded  their 
duties  ? — Never. 

6363.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  magis- 
trates in  May  last  year  ? — Yes  ;  I  called  that  meeting 
at  the  direction  of  the  Mayor  for  the  year,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  at  Devonport. 

6364.  I  presume  you  have  that  before  you  ? — Yes. 

6365.  We  haA^e  had  in  evidence  certain  resolutions 
that  Avere  agreed  to  by  the  magistrates  on  the  subject 
of  these  Acts  ? — Yes,  there  Avere  resolutions. 

6366.  From  your  official  position  you  are  in  personal 
communication  Avith  the  magistrates  constantly,  I 
presume  ? — I  am,  and  in  daily  attendance  at  the  police 
court. 

6367.  Have  the  Acts  been  frequently  the  subject  of 
conA'ersation  ? — Latterly  they  have. 

6368.  During  the  last  tAvelve  or  eighteen  months 
they  have  been  the  subject  of  conversation  Avith  the 
magistrates  ? — Yes  ;  in  consequence  of  the  agitation 
that  has  been  going  on  in  Pljanouth  about  the  Acts. 

6369.  What  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  the 
magistrates  in  private  upon  the  subject  ?— They  aro 
unanimously  in  fa\-our  of  the  Acts,  every  one  of  them. 

6370.  Did  they  deprecate  the  efforts  Avhich  Avej-e 
made  by  public  meetings  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the 


Acts  ?  —  I  do  not  know  about  public  meetings,  but 
they  deprecated  the  efforts  made  by  the  Repealers  in 
bringing  the  Avomen  before  the  conn  Avhen  it  Avas 
totally  unnecessary. 

6371.  Then  their  objections  Avere  confined  to  those 
proceedings  as  useless  ? — Yes. 

6372.  HaA'e  the  magistrates  expressed  any  opinion 
as  to  tlie  expediency  and  policy  of  such  legislation  as 
this  ? — They  think  the  matter  is  a  proper  thing  to 
legislate  upon,  and  Avould  Aery  much  regret  to  see  the 
Acts  repealed.  'J'hey  think  they  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  the  tOAvn.  I  might  state  one  or  tAvo  of  the 
magistrates  would  like  to  see  a  certain  class  of  men 
brought  under  the  Acts,  if  possible,  but  none  of  them 
can  suggest  any  way  of  doing  it  that  I  am  aAvare  of. 

6373.  Has  any  one  of  your  magistrates  taken  a 
special  interest  in  the  achninistration  of  these  Acts  ? — ■ 
No  one  any  more  than  another  that  I  knoAV  of. 

6374.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  take 
aAvay  from  the  police  the  poAver  of  inviting  a  Avoman  to 
submit  herself  voluntarily  to  examination,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  that  poAver  the  adjudication  by  the  magis- 
trates ? — No,  I  do  not,  because  I  think  it  Avas  tried 
under  the  old  Acts.  There  AA'as  a  A-ery  large  amount  of 
Avork  done  which  was  perfectly  useless.  It  was  not 
objected  to  at  the  time ;  it  Avas  a  A'ery  fruitful  source 
of  fees. 

6375.  In  fact,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  only  increase 
the  exjiense  of  working  the  Acts  to  submit  the  Avomen 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  adjudication  of  the  magis- 
trate ? — Certainly. 

6376.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  your 
opinion  no  hardship  is  imposed  upon  the  Avomen  by 
signing  a  voluntary  submission  ?— No,  I  do  not  see  any 
hardship. 

6377.  You  think,  their  being  brought  before  the 
magistrates  in  the  first  instance  would  not  be  a  protec- 
tion worth  conferring  on  them  ? — Well,  they  never 
availed  themselves  of  it. 

6378.  You  are  aware  that  the  Acts  give  a  woman 
power  to  go  before  the  magistrates  and  take  the  magis- 
trates' opinion  as  to  her  being  a  prostitute,  if  she  thinks 
fit  to  do  so  ? — I  am. 

6379.  Do  you  knoAV  whether  that  power  is  explained  to 
the  woman  Avhen  she  is  first  invited  to  sign  the  voluntary 
submission  ? — I  understand  it  is ;  it  has  been  sworn  many 
times  before  the  magistrate  that  it  is  so,  and  now  I 
understand  that  printed  notices  are  given  for  that  pur- 
pose, informing  them  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  sign 
that  notice  until  they  go  before  the  magistrates. 

6380.  {Sii-  J.  Pakington.)  In  every  case  Avhere 
a  policeman  addresses  a  woman,  is  he  bound  to  give 
her  one  of  those  notices  ? — Now  I  understand  it  is 
so.  One  of  the  magistrates'  resolutions  recommended 
some  such  kind  of  notice,  and  I  understand  that  Avas 
carried  out. 

6381.  {Chairman.')  Hoav  long  ago? — Within  the 
last  month  or  tAvo,  so  I  am  informed,  I  cannot  tell 
you  from  my  personal  knoAvledge. 

6382.  Do  you  produce  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
chaplain  of  the  Plymouth  Borough  Prison,  dated 
Michaelmas,  1870  ? — Yes.  And  I  would  call  attention 
to  an  extract  in  it,  in  which  he  says,  "  I  liaA'e  the 
"  honour  to  jiresent  you  Avith  my  fifth  annual  report 
"  for  the  past  year,  1869-70.  In  it  I  have  to 
"  inform  you  that  I  have  had  the  spiritual  charge  of 
"  526  prisoners.  Of  these,  357  Avere  males,  and  169 
"  fem.ales.  The  males  Avere  the  same  in  number  as  in 
"  the  previous  year,  Avhilst  the  females  Avere  63  less. 
"  The  numbers  in  1868-69  Avere  590,  358  males  and 
"  232  females,  Avhilst  in  1869-70,  526,  357  males  and 
"  169  females,  slioAving  a  diminution  in  thenimiber  of 
"  females  in  this  year  over  the  previous  one  of  nearly 
"  25  per  cent."  That  is  the  ordinaiy  report  presented 
at  the  Michaelmas  sessions  of  the  magistrates. 

6383.  You  put  that  in  ? — I  put  in  that  report. 

6384.  Do  you  knoAV  Inspector  Aniss,  Avho  is  charged 
with  the  administration  of  these  Acts  in  Devonport  and 
Plymouth  ? — Yes,  I  have  known  him  very  many  years. 
I  first  recollect  him  Avheu  he  Avas  Avounded  A  cry  se- 
verely in  a  robbery  case,  and  I  have  heard  him  under 
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examination  by  many  attorneys,  and  have  never  had 
any  reason  to  doubt  him  to  be  a  truthful  witness. 

6385.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  entrust 
the  administration  of  these  Acts  to  the  local  police  ? — 
No,  I  do  not ;  and  I  will  give  you  my  reasons  for  it. 
First,  because  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stonehouse 
form  thi-ee  diiferent  criminal  jurisdictions.  If  you  go  to 
Dartmouth  you  have  another,  and  I  think  there  is 
another  place.  That  is  the  County  of  Devon,  Devon- 
port,  Dartmouth,  and  Plymouth,  and  the  local  police 
can  only  work  each  district.  The  women  change  their 
residences  constantly,  and  the  local  police  would  not 
be  able  to  keep  up  their  knowledge  of  them.  We  have 
some  of  them  who  reside  in  Devonport  and  come  to 
Plymouth  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution.  The  next 
reason  is  that  the  local  police  are  drawn  from  local 
sources  and  have  their  families  living  there,  and  are 
men  with  local  sympathies,  and  they  are  not  a  very 
well  paid  force.  The  next  reason  is,  the  local  police 
are  under  the  watch  committee  of  the  borough,  and 
everything  is  liable  to  be  brought  before  the  watch 
committee  of  the  borough.  It  might  be  objectionable 
in  that  way.  I  understand  that  in  the  adjoining  town 
of  Devonport  every  sximmons  before  it  is  issued  is 
brought  before  the  watch  committee,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  summonses  are  not  issued  in  consequence. 

6386.  Plas  it  ever  come  within  your  knowledge  that 
the  police  entrusted  with  this  duty  and  the  local  jjolice 
come  into  collision  with  each  other  ? — Not  exactly 
collision;  I  fency  there  is  a  little  jealousy  between 
them.  The  local  police  fancy,  I  think,  that  they  might 
have  the  carrying  out  of  the  Acts,  and  there  is  a  little 
jealousy  between  them  to  that  small  extent. 

6387.  The  local  police  are  charged  exclusively 
with  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  streets  ? — Yes  : 
but  the  military  police,  and  what  we  call  the  water 
police  assist  the  Plymouth  local  police  very  often. 
They  work  well  together  in  that  respect,  only  there  is 
a  slight  jealousy  I  have  noticed  on  account  of  the  me- 
tropolitan police  coming  into  the  town  about  these 
Acts.  It  used  to  be  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
Admiralty  cases.  We  used  to  have  a  large  number  of 
cases  about  Admiralty  stores  brought  before  magis- 
trates, and  it  existed  with  regard  to  those  matters  as 
it  does  with  regard  to  these  Acts. 

6388.  We  understand  of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of 
the  disorderly  portion  of  the  population  of  Plymouth  ? 
— Yes  ;  it  is  apparent  to  every  inhabitant  almost. 

6389.  Is  that  owing  to  the  magistrates  enforcing 
the  existing  law  with  greater  activity  ? — Well,  there 
are  several  influences  brought  to  bear.  I  '■hink  these 
Acts  have  a  great  influence  on  it.  The  magistrates  have 
inflicted  fines  for  bad  language  in  the  street ;  that  has 
been  taken  up  of  late  years.  Some  years  ago  we 
hardly  ever  had  a  summons  for  bad  language  in  the 
streets.  Also  a  large  number  of  beerhouses,  I  think 
about  60,  have  been  struck  oif  the  list  since  the  Wine 
and  Beerhouse  Act  came  into  operation. 

6390.  Those  beerhouses  were  sources  of  disorder 
and  crime  ?  —  They  were,  and  were  the  resort  of 
prostitutes. 

6391.  (Viscount  Hnrditige.)  Are  they  now  the  re- 
sort of  the  prostitutes  that  remain  ? — Very  few.  The 
magistrates  of  late  years  have  been  very  particular  as 
to  beerhouses  and  public-houses,  and  have  fined  them 
heavily  for  it,  and  have  taken  away  their  licenses. 

6392.  (  Chairman.)  Have  you  resided  many  years  in 
Plymouth  ? — I  was  born  and  bred  there.  My  father 
was  a  magistrates'  clerk  for  33  years,  and  I  was  articled 
in  his  oflB.ce,  and  I  have  resided  all  my  life  there,  except 
two  years  in  London  and  two  years  at  Folkestone  as 
deputy  magistrates'  clerk,  and  two  years  in  a  solicitor's 
office  at  Liverpool ;  but  during  those  periods  I  was 
home  from  time  to  time. 

6393.  You  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  disorderly 
class  has  improved  ;  is  there  any  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  prostitutes  ? — ^Yes,  I  consider,  a  large  decrease. 

6394.  Is  that  opinion  founded  on  observation  merely 
in  walking! the  streets,  or  have  you  actual  knowledge? 
— There  have  been  a  small  number  brought  before  the 


magistrates  in  comparison  with  the  other  prisoners,  THIRTEENTH 

and  I  know  it  also  from  walking  the  streets.    I  have 

noticed  it  when  I  have  come  away  and  gone  back,  and 

it  is  the  common  observation  in  the  town,  w.  PhiUips. 

6395.  Plas  there  been  any  diminution  in  the  niunber   

of  charges  against  sailors  and  soldiers  for  disorderly  H  Feb.  1871. 
conduct  of  late  years  ? — A  very  marked  diminution. 

6396.  To  what  do  you  attribute  tliat  ? — Partially,  tlie 
men  have  improved  generally,  because  the  prostitutey 
have  improved.  I  think  that  has  had  its  reflection  on 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  to  a  certtiin  extent ;  and  then 
there  is  another  thing,  the  military  police  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  good . 

6397.  Were  those  charges  which  Avere  brought 
against  soldiers  and  sailors  charges  of  disorder  in  con- 
nection -with  Avomen  ? —  There  has  generally  been  a 
woman  mixed  up  in  them.  They  were  from  drink 
principally. 

6398.  Now  you  say  that  of  late  a  good  many  women 
have  been  brought  before  the  magistrates  under  these 
Acts.  On  such  occasions  do  the  magistrates  make 
any  inquiry  as  to  the  woman  whether  she  has  belonged 
to  the  town  ?— Yes  ;  it  has  been  the  practice  of  ma- 
gistrates for  many  years  to  ask  a  woman,  whether 
brought  up  as  a  prostitute  or  for  being  drunk  and  using 
bad  language,  for  a  short  history  of  herself,  to  see  how  old 
she  is,  to  see  whether  they  could  do  any  good  with  her. 
We  generally  find  that  the  prostitutes  of  Plymouth 
come  from  Cornwall ;  and  if  the  magistrates  find 
that  they  have  been  a  very  short  time  on  the  town, 
and  think  that  tlie  women  niiglit  be  reformed,  they 
very  often  send  the  women  to  prison  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  chaplain's  advice,  and  with  instructions 
to  the  governor  to  pay  their  fare  home  if  they  Avill  go. 
It  happens  very  often  that  they  do  go  home,  and  I 
think  that  might  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  hospital 
at  Devonport.  If  they  are  sent  in  there  for  a  short 
time  a  little  quiet  and  reflection  might  lead  them  to  go 
home. 

6399.  Has  this  recent  influx  of  prostitutes  from 
CornAvall  been  caused  by  the  military  and  naval  ser- 
vices at  Plymouth  ? — I  cannot  tell  you,  because  we 
have  always  had  military  and  naval  forces  there.  I 
thinlf  it  is  the  first  large  town,  and  they  come  there. 

6400.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  that 
supply  from  Cornwall  has  decreased  of  late  ? — I  cannot 
tell  yon  that  the  same  jiroportion  of  those  brought 
before  the  magistrates  come  from  Cornwall  as  formerly. 

6401.  We  learn  that  the  total  number  of  prostitutes 
has  very  materially  decreased  in  Plymouth  ? — I  think 
so. 

6402.  Has  there  been  any  difference  in  the  number 
of  very  young  girls  under  17  engaged  in  this  calling  ? 
— I  cannot  give  you  much  inlbrmation  as  to  that, 
because  they  are  not  very  often  brought  before  the 
magistrates  under  that  age. 

6403.  If  they  were  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
woiild  the  magistrates  make  inquiries  about  them,  with 
a  view  of  disposing  of  them  ? — Yes ;  they  would  ask 
where  their  motliers  and  fathers  lived,  and  woidd  pro- 
bably adjourn  the  case,  sending  them  to  prison  and 
suggesting  that  the  governor  or  chaplain  should  com- 
municate with  their  parents.  It  generally  leads  to 
their  going  home. 

6404.  Was  Castle  Street  formerly  a  notorious  resort  of 
prostitutes  ? — Yes,  it  was  a  notorious  quarter  formerly, 
and  was  called  the  Castle  Rag,  the  name  is  hardly  ever 
used  now  except  by  the  old  inhabitants. 

6405.  Does  that  district  supply  prostitutes  to  the 
same  extent  that  it  used  to  ? — No,  they  are  the  exception 
not  ihe  rule  now  who  come  from  the  Castle  Eag. 
Several  beershops  have  been  put  doAvn  in  that  street. 

6406.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  a  penal  offence 
for  a  man  or  a  woman  knowingly  to  communicate  a 
disease  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  it  could  be  worked  out 
because  it  is  almost  a  popular  notion  down  there,  that  if 
men  who  have  the  disease  go  with  clean  women  they  will 
get  rid  of  the  disease,  and  I  have  heard  of  instances. 

6407.  Do  you  not  think  as  a  lawyer,  that  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  of  proof  ? — I  do  not  see  why  it 
should.    You  have  information  that  a  man  or  woman 
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THIRTEENTH  has  the  disease,  and  has  commnnicated  it,  and  then  an 
P^^-        inspector  can  swear  an  information  before  the  magis- 
j^lr.         trates,  and  snmmon  the  man  or  woman  before  the 
W.  Phillips,     magistrates  to  ehow  canse  why  he  or  she  should  not  be 

  examined,  and  then  if  they  have  disease  on  examina- 

H  Feb.  1871.   tion,  and  the  man  or  woman  swears  that  he  or  she  got 

—   it  from  another  woman  or  man,  and  there  is  some  slight 

corroborative  evidence  that  they  have  been  together,  I 
do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  brought  home.  The 
fact  of  the  tried  people  both  being  diseased  is  very 
strong  e\adence. 

6408.  Do  you  think  an  inquiry  of  that  sort  would 
not  be  productive  of  scandal  ? — The  inquiries  would 
be  very  scarce,  I  think  ;  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be 
so  ;  you  might  hear  them  in  private. 

6409.  Supposing  such  an  enactment  existed,  would 
it  be  objectionable  to  accompany  it  by  a  provision  that 
such  case  should  be  heard  in  private  ? — No,  I  think 
that  they  should  be  heard  in  private  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  contrary  to  public  decency.  I  think  in 
these  cases  they  should  not  have  any  option,  but  you 
might  allow  reporters  to  be  present,  for  instance. 

6410.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  extortion 
being  practised  under  such  a  state  of  the  law  ? — I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  to  be  done.  I  have  not  looked  at  it  in 
that  light ;  you  mean  a  woman  threatening  to  accuse 
a  man  of  having  given  her  disease  ? 

6411.  Or  a  man  a  woman  imless  j^aid  ? — I  would 
make  the  inspector  of  police  the  informant,  and  make 
him  swear  that  he  has  made  special  inquiries  that  these 
two  have  been  together,  and  he  has  some  cause  to 
believe  the  Avoman  or  man  has  the  disease. 

6412.  Then  you  would  have  independent  proof 
that  the  parties  had  been  together  under  such  circum- 
stances as  would  imply  cohabitation  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not 
see  that  there  is  much  more  difficulty  than  in  bastardy 
cases  which  we  have  now. 

6413.  {Bisho})  of  Carlisle.)  How  would  you  tell 
which  of  the  two  had  communicated  the  disease  ? — If 
both  had  it,  and  both  went  together,  I  would  make 
them  both  liable  to  be  fined.  If  they  were  both 
diseased  at  the  time  of  their  going  together,  it  would 
be  a  question  for  the  magistrates  to  decide  on  the 
evidence  which  of  the  parties  communicated  the  disease 
to  the  othei. 

6414.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  a  byelaw  in  force  in 
Plymouth  making  it  an  offence  punishable  watli  a  5/. 
fine  for  the  occupier  of  a  house  to  employ  or  encourage 
prostitutes  in  his  house  ? — There  is,  and  of  late  years 
it  has  been  put  in  operation  more  extensively  than  it 
was  formerly. 

■  6415.  Since  when  ? — Almost  since  I  have  been 
clerk.  There  were  a  few  cases  before  that,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  many  before  that. 

6416.  The  byelaw  was  neglected  before  that  ? — The 
byelaw  was  neglected  before  that.  It  is  an  old  byelaw 
passed  about  30  years  ago. 

6417.  That  byelaw  is  equivalent  to  summary  process 
against  brothel  keepers  ? — Veiy  nearly.  They  get  out 
of  it  sometimes.  Some  technical  point  arises  which 
would  not  in  the  case  of  the  law  against  brothel 
keepers  ;  but  it  works  very  well,  and  keeps  the  houses 
quiet, 

6418.  The  proceedings  at  common  law  against  a 
brothel  keeper  are  rather  cumbrous,  are  they  not  ? — 
Very  cumbrous ;  they  would  be  very  well  if  they 
could  be  punished  summarily  before  the  magistrates. 

6419.  The  Quarter  Sessions  only  have  jurisdiction  ? 
— The  Quarter  Sessions  only  have  jurisdiction,  and  it 
is  very  seldom  that  punishment  is  awarded  to  them  in 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

6420.  It  is  usual  for  them  to  enter  into  their  own 
recognizances  to  come  up  for  judgment  when  called 
upon  ? — Yes.  But  we  had  one  instance  where  a  man 
had  nine  months  imprisonment  and  his  wife  six. 

6421.  In  a  very  flagrant  case  ? — A  very  flagrant  case. 
He  had  been  convicted  four  or  five  times  under  our  bye- 
law, and  was  then  indicted.  I  think  that  is  the  only 
case  we  have  had  since  1866. 

6422.  Would  you  recommend  a  general  enactment 
in  the  spirit  of  your  byelaM--  ? — Yes. 


6423.  Conferring  summary  jurisdiction  on  two  ma- 
gistrates ? — Yes,  I  think  it  woidd  do  a  great  deal  of 
good.  Of  course  you  would  require  a  little  tact  to  put 
it  in  operation  ;  because  you  woidd  give  the  magistrates 
power  to  put  down  bawdy  houses  almost  entirely.  I 
think  it  would  require  a  little  discretion,  because  it  is 
not  sought  generally  to  put  down  bawdy  houses  entirely 
in  towns.  I  should  state,  I  do  not  believe  there  would 
have  been  any  agitation  against  the  Acts  if  strangers 
to  Plymouth  had  not  come  down  there  from  other 
places. 

6424.  You  have  observed  no  spontaneous  expression 
of  dissatisfaction  as  to  these  Acts  ? — No. 

6425.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.)  Do  you  attribute  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  brothels  to  the  recent  opera- 
tion of  your  bye-law,  or  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? 
— I  do  not  attribute  much  to  the  byelaw,  because  the 
fines  would  not  be  enough  to  put  them  down.  The 
profits  of  bawdy  houses  are  large,  and  the  fines  vary 
from  about  50s.  to  60s.  only. 

6426.  Then  only  flagrant  cases  are  sent  to  Quaiter 
Sessions  ? — That  is  all. 

6427.  Yon  think  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  influence  on  the  state  of  the  streets  ? 
—Yes. 

6428.  In  what  way  ? — The  women  are  more  orderly 
in  the  streets,  and  they  come  into  the  town  better 
dressed,  that  is  to  say  not  merely  half  dressed  ;  and 
generally  behave  themselves  with  more  decency,  and 
do  not  accost  people  so  much. 

6429.  The  Metropolitan  Police  do  not  interfere  with 
the  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  women,  do  they  ? — 
No. 

6430.  It  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  local  police  ? 
— Entii-ely. 

6431.  You  think  that  the  Acts  have  generally  had  a 
good  effect  on  the  class  of  prostitutes  which  formerly 
used  to  infest  the  towns  ? — Yes.  There  are  very  few 
of  the  very  low  class  of  prostitutes  now  ;  the  class  of 
prostitutes  you  would  see  in  Whitechapel,  Liverpool, 
for  instance,  are  hardly  known  now,  as  fiir  as  I  see, 
in  Plymouth. 

6432.  I  think  you  stated  that  a  smaller  number  of 
prostitutes  are  now  brought  before  the  bench  for 
various  offences,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  women. 
Do  you  mean  the  number  of  women  that  are  now  on 
the  register  ? — I  hardly  said  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  women.  I  said  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
cases  brought  before  the  magistrates.  The  police  busi- 
ness of  Plymouth  generally  has  very  much  increased  of 
late  years.  The  towns  have  increased,  the  poUce  have 
increased,  and  have  been  much  more  vigilant. 

6433.  I  shoidd  like  to  know  as  regards  the  num- 
ber of  prostitutes  now  on  the  register,  whether 
they  are  more  orderly,  and  whether  there  are  fewer 
cases  of  prostitutes  among  the  persons  brought 
before  the  magistrates  ? — Yes ;  I  think  there  are.  I 
think  it  has  had  this  effect  also.  Formei'ly,  prostitutes 
used  to  quarrel  a  great  deal  among  themselves,  and 
used  to  issue  assault  summonses  right  and  left.  Now 
those  are  almost  exceptional  cases  in  which  prostitutes 
issue  summonses  against  each  other,  I  think  they 
are  more  orderly  now. 

6434.  When  you  say  the  conduct  of  the  prostitutes 
has  improved  generally,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — 
Well,  they  look  more  cleanly,  and  their  general  con- 
duct has  improved  altogether. 

6435.  Has  that  any  effect  in  making  them  more 
atti'active  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  consort 
with  them,  or  has  it  no  effect  one  way  or  the 
other  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has  any  effect  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  meant  in  reference  to  the  way  prostitutes 
are  brought  before  the  Bench.  The  police  sometimes  de- 
scribed them  as  swarming  with  vermin,  and  very  dirty. 
Now  that  is  seldom  the  case,  though  we  have  cases 
brought  up  where  they  are  very  dirty.  We  had  a  case 
two  or  three  months  ago,  of  a  prostitute  neglecting  her 
child.  She  was  a  woman  sent  to  prison  for  disobeying 
the  orders  of  the  magistrates  to  go  to  hospital,  and 
she  swarmed  with  vermin,  and  the  seat  she  sat  on  in 
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court  was  obliged  to  be  washed  afterwards  in  con- 
sequence. 

6436.  {Rev.  Dr.  Hannah,')  You  bave  told  us  that 
to  a  large  extent  you  believe  these  Acts  have  worked 
very  advantageously.  Will  you  tell  us  whethei'  you 
are  a^vare  of  any  drawbacks  to  that  improvement 
connected  with  them  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any. 

6437.  You  do  not  know  of  any  moral  disadvantage 
to  qualify  the  physical  improvement?  —  No;  I  do 
not. 

6438.  Do  you  consider  the  moral  improvement  as 
great  as  the  physical  improvement?  —  I  cannot  tell 
what  moral  improvement  there  can  be  with  ^prostitutes. 

6439.  Few  improvements  are  quite  unqualified  ;  but 
you  do  not  state  any  qualifications  of  this  improvement 
as  falling  under  your  own  knowledge  ? — No. 

6440.  As  regards  the  mode  of  action,  1  think  i 
understood  you  to  say  that  you  preferred  the  amended 
Act  to  the  older  Act  ? — I  do. 

6441.  The  voluntary  submission  system  ? — Yes ;  I 
should  say  so  with  the  qualification  which  I  know  is 
put  on  it.  I  know  the  visiting  surgeon  now  asks 
every  woman  if  she  has  voluntarily  signed  that  submis- 
sion, and  I  think  that  is  a  very  great  guard  against 
anything  going  wrong. 

6442.  But  with  guards  of  that  kind,  you  prefer  the 
action  of  the  voluntary  submission  system  ? — Yes,  I 
think  there  was  a  great  deal  of  very  superfluous  work 
under  the  old  Acts. 

6443.  Have  the  women  when  brought  before  the 
magistrates  ever  complained  that  the  submission  was 
put  before  them  without  their  knowing  its  true 
character  ? — Yes,  very  generally. 

6444.  Do  they  complain  that  they  had  been  en- 
trapped, in  short  ? — They  have  said  they  did  not  know 
what  they  had  signed. 

6445.  But  surely  that  would  be  a  considerable  in- 
convenience in  the  working  of  it,  would  it  not  ? — Well, 
I  did  not  believe  them. 

6446.  You  thought  it  simply  a  thing  to  say  ? — Yes  ; 
because  when  a  woman  came  up  and  was  asked  whe- 
ther she  had  signed  a  paper  like  that,  handing  her  a 
siibmission,  she  denied  it  at  first,  and  afterwards  ad- 
mitted signing  a  dozen  of  them,  and  she  had  been 
on  the  register  some  time. 

6447.  (  Viscount  Hardinye.)  We  have  been  told  it 
is  the  invariable  practice  of  the  police  to  explain  to 
each  individual  woman  the  purport  of  the  submission 
she  is  signing  ? — They  have  always  done  that,  they 
have  always  sworn  so. 

6448.  {Rev.  Dr.  Hannah.)  Do  you  suppose  that 
this  improvement  in  the  practice  has  cured  the  evil 
which  those  complaints  might  imply  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  evil ;  if  there  was  any  evil  the  printed 
notice  would  have  cured  it. 

6449.  That  practice  prevails  now  ? — It  prevails  now. 

6450.  Then  under  that  practice  can  any  woman  sign 
without  knowing  what  she  is  signing  ? — No ;  I  do  not 
see  how  she  could. 

6451.  But  what  was  the  point  of  her  saying  so  ? — I 
think  she  was  put  up  to  it. 

6452.  Do  you  think  then  that  her  complaints  arose 
from  the  action  of  these  societies  ? — I  do. 

6453.  Did  these  form  the  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  woman,  that  she  had  signed  something,  but  what 
she  did  not  understand  ? — Yes. 

6454.  How  far  back  does  that  date? — Not  before 
the  repealers  came  down. 

6455.  I  think  they  only  came  down  with  the  Act  of 
1869  ?— About  that  time. 

6456.  Therefore  the  repealers  and  the  Act  are  pretty 
nearly  synchronous,  they  came  in  together  after  the 
1866  Act.  I  am  speaking  of  cases  in  which  the 
women  alleged  that  they  had  been  deceived  in  signing 
these  papers  ? — I  never  knew  a  case  in  which  that  was 
alleged  that  the  repealers  were  not  concerned  for  the 
defence. 

6457.  In  short,  you  say  that  the  grievances  against 
the  Act,  in  your  experience  of  them,  were  all  made 
up  ? — I  do. 

6458.  And  the  only  proof  you  allege  in  support  of 


that  opinion  is,  I  think,  the  dates  at  which  the  increase  THlRTEEjsrT] 
in  the  complaints  occurred  ? — The  dates  ;  and  those  DAY. 

women  are  generally  pretty  sharp  and  know  what  they   

are  about ;  and  from  the  persons  who  made  them,  I     -^y  pl'm 

could  not  believe  that  they  did  sign  the  submission  "  

without  understanding  it.  u  -^eh.  1871 

6459.  Now  about  the  earlier  portion  of  your  ex-   

amination,  you  said  that  there  had  recently  been  a  very 

great  deal  of  complaining  before  the  magistrates,  that 
a  large  number  of  cases  had  cropped  up  in  1870,  which 
did  not  occur  before  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  said  a 
great  deal,  that  was  the  substance  of  what  I  said. 

6460.  You  mentioned  12  having  refused  to  submit  ^ 
—Yes. 

6461.  And  a  larger  number  ? — Yes. 

6462.  Your  impression  was  that   all  those  were 
suggested  grievances  ? — Most  assuredly. 

6463.  {Mr.  Buxton.)  Do  not  you  think  that  the' 
prostitutes  by  this  time  have  become  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  machinery  of  the  Acts  ? — Perfectly.  Some 
time  ago  they  were  perfectly  familiar  with  them,  and 
they  communicated  to  each  other  if  they  have  not  at 
first  understood  it  themselves.  The  thing  is  talked  of 
amongst  them. 

6464.  So  that  really  there  is  no  ignorance  on  their 
part  with  regard  to  the  character  of  these  voluntary 
submissions  ?  —  None  whatever ;  and  I  think  that 
brothel  keepers  know  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
they  tell  the  women. 

6465.  Do  you  think  the  brothel  keepers  set  them- 
selves against  these  Acts,  to  prevent  them  being  carried 
out  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

6466.  That  you  have  no  knowledge  of  ? — No. 

6467.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  magistrates,  have  you  ever  had  in 
your  experience  the  circumstance  of  a  complaint  arising 
from  women  not  being  allowed  to  communicate  with 
their  legal  adviser  before  being  brought  up  before  the 
bench  ? — I  do  not  recollect  a  case. 

6468.  I  of  course  allude  to  the  cases  when  confined 
in  hospital  ? — I  have  nothing  to  do  vrith  the  hospital 
at  Devonport ;  the  hospital  is  at  Devonport,  and  the 
cases  would  come  before  the  Devonport  magistrates. 

6469.  You  have  stated  various  returns  of  cases 
brought  before  the  bench  of  magistrates  at  Plymouth  ? 
—Yes. 

6470.  Have  you  in  your  official  position  a  written 
statement  of  those  returns  ? — No ;  I  have  something 
which  the  superintendent  of  pohce  furnished  me  with  ; 
but  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  make  out 
from  my  books,  only  coming  in  1866  to  1868.  In  my 
register  a  prostitute  might  appear  as  drunk  and  riotous, 
or  for  using  profane  language.  I  could  not  tell 
whether  she  was  a  prostitute  witl  out  going  through 
the  whole  of  my  minute  books  and  working  for  a  great 
time. 

6471.  But  have  you  returns  of  the  cases  heard  before 
the  magistrates  with  reference  to  these  Acts  — I  have 
no  returns  with  me. 

6472.  You  simply  state  from  recollection  — Yes, 
and  they  are  not  so  numerous  that  I  cannot  recollect 
them. 

6473.  With  regard  to  returns  of  convictions  and 
disorderly  prostitutes,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  police 
are  bound  to  prepare  from  year  to  year  returns  to  the 
Home  Office,  in  relation  to  the  state  of  crime  in  the 
borough  ? — I  believe  so.    I  cannot  tell  you  positively. 

6474.  Does  it  not  come  under  your  official  cogni- 
sance ? — No. 

6475.  You  have  said  that  the  metropolitan  police 
assist  the  local  police  in  keeping  order  ? — No,  I  say 
they  assist  the  local  police.  For  instance  when  a  man 
is  in  custody,  a  metropolitan  policeman  would  assist  in 
taking  him  to  the  station  house  if  there  is  any  resistance. 
They  do  that  wilhngly. 

6476.  And  I  presume  that  most  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  do  ? — Well,  people  do  not  do  it  generally. 

6477.  But  any  man  may  be  called  upon  to  assist  in 
the  pi-eservation  of  peace  ? — He  may. 

6478.  I  want  to  know  in  what  respect  metropolitan 
police  assist  the  local  police  in  carrying  out  the  regu- 
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THIRTEENTH  latioiis  for  the  good  government  of  the  borough  ? 
DAY.         — I  think  they  have  something  to  do  with  sailors  who 
are  on  shore.    They  take  sailors  on  board  ship,  and 

W  Phillips     ^^^^  ^  think. 

■  ^  '        6479.  And  if  they  take  sailors  on  board  ship,  that 

11  Feb.  1871.   would  not  be  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  but 

 under  some  regulation  of  the  Admiralty  ? — Yes,  they 

are  naval  police  only,  and  are  called  the  water  police. 

6480.  I  wish  now  to  get  exactly  at  the  point  from 
your  experience  as  to  what  the  operations  have  been 
which  have  been  going  on  in  Plymouth  for  the  good 
government  of  the  town,  and  suppression  of  disorder 
apart  from  the  Acts  ? — Our  local  police  have  been  con- 
siderably more  vigilant  than  they  were  some  years  ago, 
and  the  Wine  and  Beerhouse  Act  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  the  town. 

6481.  Then  I  suppose  we  may  assume  that  all  those 
measures  taken  in  Plymouth  for  the  good  order  of  the 
town,  in  relation  to  brothels  and  prostitutes,  have  been 
taken  by  the  local  authorities,  and  not  under  the  Act  ? 
— I  do  not  exactly  understand  the  question  in  relation 
to  brothels  and  prostitutes. 

6482.  I  mean  if  they  are  guilty  of  disorder  or 
irregularities  of  conduct  they  would  be  dealt  with  by 
the  local  authorities  and  not  under  the  Acts  ?  — 
Decidedly. 

6483.  And  thei-efore  the  suppression  of  such  dis- 
orders must  arise  out  of  the  operation  of  the  local 
authorities,  and  not  out  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  ? — 
Yes;  but  I  do  not  say  it  has  been  suppressed.  I 
say  it  has  not  arisen,  and  from  the  good  conduct  of 
the  women  there  has  not  been  so  much  disorder. 

6484.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
magistrates,  under  their  powers,  had  inflicted  fines  for 
bad  language  in  the  streets  ? — Yes  ;  but  that,  years 
ago,  Avould  not  have  been  taken  the  least  notice  of. 

6485.  I  am  directing  your  attention  to  the  new 
influences  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  under 
magistrates'  orders.  Yon  stated  formeily  there  was  a 
great  amount  of  disorder  connected  with  prostitution, 
public-houses,  and  brothels  ? — Yes. 

6486.  You  say  now  there  is  a  very  gi-eat  change  ? — 
Yes. 

6487.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  origin  of 
that  change.  I  understand  you  distinctly  to  state  that 
since  1864  the  magistrates  and  local  authorities  have 
been  applying  their  laws  or  byelaws  in  a  manner  to 
effect  that  result  in  the  town  very  much  more  than 
previously? — Yes;  from  1866  my  experience  of  it 
runs. 

6488.  But  I  mention  1864  because  that  is  the  date 
the  Acts  run  from  ?  —  I  was  not  in  Plymouth  at  that 
time. 

6489.  Then,  in  relation  to  bad  language  in  the 
streets  and  other  disorderly  conduct  on  the  part  of 
prostitutes,  I  understand  the  magistrates  have  been 
dealing  very  cftectually  with  the  brothels  ? — Not  in 
the  way  of  putting  them  down,  but  keeping  them 
orderly. 

6490.  I  undei'stand  you  to  say  the  effect  of  these 
byelaws,  which  have  come  into  play  since  1864, 
practically  ? — Practically,  I  mean. 

6491.  Has  been  that  they  have  worked  very  well, 
and  have  kept  the  brothels  very  quiet  r — Yes,  they 
have. 

6492.  They  have  had  a  deterrent  effect  ? — They 
have  had  a  deterrent  effect ;  I  would  prefer  that. 

6493.  I  did  understand  you  that  there  might  be 
some  additional  ]:)owers  granted  to  the  local  authorities 
which  might  work  still  further  in  that  direction  ? — I 
think,  if  }'0u  were  to  jMinish  a  brothel  keeper  sum- 
marily, instead  of  indicting  him  at  sessions,  you  might 
do  a  deal  of  good.  For  instance,  you  could  not  put 
down  a  brothel  with  a  51.  penalty. 

6494.  Therefore  yon  think  if  the  law  is  so  altered 
as  to  give  the  local  authorities  more  power,  it  would 
enable  them  to  check  those  evils  to  a  much  greater 
extent  ? — I  think  so,  with  a  201.  line  and  three  months 
imprisonment. 

6495.  Then  your  experience  will  show  you  the 
number  of  public-houses  and  beerhouses  in  the  town 


has  a  very  great  influence  on  the  state  of  order  in  the 
town  ? — It  has. 

6496.  Can  you  say  whether  since  1864  there  has 
not  been  a  very  considerable  diminution  in  the  number 
of  public-houses  and  beerhouses  in  Plymouth  ? —  In 
publicdiouses  there  has  not  been  a  great  diminution. 
I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  difference  of  10  licensed 
victuallers'  houses  since  the  Beerhouse  Act  came  into 
operation.  I  think  45  beerhouses  fell  the  first  licen- 
sing day,  and  it  would  make  it  up  to  about  50  or  60 
now. 

6497.  According  to  the  returns  we  have  before  us 
of  the  Devonport  district,  which  will  include  Ply- 
mouth, there  had  been  a  reduction  since  1864  of  71 
public-houses  and  77  beerhouses  ?  —  That  would 
include  Devonport  and  Stonehouse,  and  might  include 
Ivy  Bridge  and  Dartmouth. 

6498.  It  is  a  reduction  since  1864  ? — I  have  only 
been  there  since  the  beginning  of  1867.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  difference  of  10  public-houses. 

6499.  A  considerable  reduction  took  place  between 
1865  and  1868,  which  would  be  before  your  expe- 
rience ;  but  since  then  there  has  been  a  further  reduc- 
tion, and  you  have  seen,  I  daresay,  the  benefit  of  it  ? 
— Yes ;  a  good  many  persons  shut  them  up,  because 
they  say  they  cannot  carry  on  business  now.  For  in- 
stance, they  are  not  allowed  to  have  prostitutes  there, 
and  that  was  very  paying,  and  I  daresay  there  are  not 
enough  prostitutes  to  supply  the  houses  with. 

6500.  You  alluded  to  the  celebrated  street  "  Castle 
Rag  ;"  do  you  recollect  it  when  there  were  a  large 
number  of  public-houses  and  beerhouses,  particularly 
beerhouses  ?  —  There  used  to  be  a  number  there,  I 
believe. 

6501.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  many  beer- 
houses there  are  now  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly. 

6502.  Do  you  think  there  is  one  ? — Yes,  I  am 
almost  sure  there  is  a  beerhouse  there ;  but  I  should 
not  like  to  swear  to  it  without  my  books.  We  have 
200  public-houses,  but  I  cannot  tell  the  situations  of 
them. 

6503.  But  I  am  informed  there  is  oidy  one  public- 
house  in  Castle  Street,  and  no  beerhouse,  and  that 
you  cannot  confirm  ? — I  cannot ;  but  I  would  not  like 
to  contradict  you. 

6504.  I  do  understand  that  there  has  been  a  very 
marked  change  arising  from  the  action  of  the  magis- 
trates in  relation  to  public-houses  and  beerhouses  in 
Castle  Street  especially  ? — Well,  Castle  Rag  was  almost 
gone  before  the  Beerhouse  Act  came  into  025eration. 

6505.  How  ? — I  mean  in  the  beerhouse  line,  and 
the  disorderly  line. 

6506.  But  had  it  not  gone  in  consequence  of  the 
magistrates  suppressing  the  beerhouses  in  Castle  Street  ? 
— No,  it  had  almost  gone  before  the  Beerhouse  Act 
came  into  operation. 

6507.  I  mean  under  the  recent  Act  there  was  a 
considerable  reduction  before  that  ? — None  taken  away  ; 
there  might  be  one  or  two  in  a  year  for  third  con- 
victions, but  very  few.  I  do  not  suppose  before  1866 
there  was  half-a-dozen  for  years. 

6508.  When  were  all  these  beerhouses  taken  away 
in  Castle  Street  ? — I  do  not  know ;  there  were  none 
taken  away  in  my  experience. 

6509.  The  ex-mayor  said  there  had  been  consider- 
able numbers  ? — But  his  experience  would  date  back 
further  than  mine. 

6510.  {Mr.  Mundella.)  When  did  the  Beerhouse 
Act  come  into  operation  ? — In  1869. 

6511.  {Mr.  lii/lmids.')  I  quite  understood  you  to 
express  an  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  local  autho- 
rities in  connexion  with  beerhouses  and  brothels,  and 
prostitutes  has  to  a  very  great  extent  affected  the  good 
order  of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

6512.  Apart  from  the  Acts  ? — Yes;  I  do  not  give 
the  Acts  credit  for  the  whole  of  it. 

6513.  Do  not  you  think  the  whole  of  it  should  be 
given  to  the  action  of  the  local  authorities  under  the 
byelaws  and  the  common  law  ? — Not  at  all.  I  think 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  had  a  very  great  influence 
on  it. 
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6514.  Upon  the  conduct  of  brothels  and  the  soli- 
citations in  the  streets  ? — Yes,  the  general  conduct  of 
the  women  and  the  decrease  in  the  number. 

6515.  However,  I  suppose  you  would  be  of  opinion 
that  the  operation  of  the  local  regulations  ought  to 
have  the  effect  which  you  attribute  partially  to  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  ? — They  are  bound  to  have 
effect  in  preventing  all  those  irregularities. 

6516.  But  they  never  would? — They  are  intended 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  never  would  have. 

6517.  Then  you  think  the  magistrates  could  not 
have  put  these  laws  into  force  hi  the  way  they  have 
done  unless  there  had  been  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that. 

6518.  Do  yon  think  the  magistrates  could  not  have 
inflicted  fines  for  bad  language  in  the  streets  without 
the  Acts  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that. 

6519.  Do  you  think  the  magistrates  could  not  have 
inflicted  fines  on  the  brothel  keepers  without  the  Act  ? 
— No,  of  course  not. 

6520.  Or  closed  the  beerhouses  without  the  Act  ? — 
No,  of  course  not. 

6521.  And  these  are  means  of  materially  affecting 
the  regularity  of  conduct  in  the  town  ? — Certainly. 

6522.  With  regard  to  the  diminution  of  charges 
against  soldiers  and  sailors,  do  you  think  that  is  in 
consequence  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  ? — A  good 
deal. 

6523.  How  ? — The  women  are  better  behaved,  and 
the  men  are  better  behaved  in  consequence. 

6524.  You  are  quite  aware  that  the  military  police 
act  on  the  men  in  a  way  they  formerly  did  not  act  upon 
them  ? — I  know  they  look  after  stragglers, 

6525.  More  than  formerly  ? — More  than  formerly. 

6526.  Stragglers,  you  are  quite  aware,  are  just  the 
men  likely  to  get  into  trouble  ? — Yes. 

6527.  That  has  no  connexion  with  the  Acts  ? — No, 
not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

6528.  You  also  said  the  charges  against  soldiers  and 
sailors  arise  principally  through  (Mnk  ? — Principally. 

6529.  I  daresay  you  will  suppose  that  a  great 
reduction  of  pubhc-houses  and  beerhouses  in  Plymouth 
would  tend  to  lessen  temptation,  and  so  lessen  the 
effect  of  drink  on  soldiers  and  sailors  ? — It  would  lessen 
the  facilities  for  getting  drunk,  but  soldiers  and  sailors 
will  always  get  drunk.  It  makes  the  publicans  have  a 
better  look  over  their  customers,  and  not  allow  so 
many  to  get  so  drunk. 

6530.  However,  you  say  that  acted  upon  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  entirely  apart  from  the  Act  ? — ^Yes. 

653 1 .  With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  prostitutes, 
your  impression  is  that  the  charges  against  ibe  prosti- 
tutes are  very  considerably  less  ? — Yes. 

6532.  And  you  believe  that  the  number  of  prostitutes 
has  very  materially  decreased  ? — I  do. 

6533.  That  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  prostitutes 
has  very  materially  decreased,  and  that  would  account, 
would  it  not,  for  any  decrea,se  in  the  number  of  offences 
before  the  magistrates  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent  it 
would. 

6534.  But  supposing  the  offences  before  the  magis- 
trates have  increased  concurrently  with  this  large 
diminution  in  the  number  of  prostitutes,  what  would 
be  your  judgment  then.  Does  not  that  prove  that 
the  prostitutes  are  much  worse  behaved  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so,  because  I  think  offences  are  taken  notice 
of  now  that  formerly  were  not  taken  notice  of. 

6535.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  cases  before  the 
magistrates  prove  whether  the  prostitutes  are  better 
behaved  or  not  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  they  prove  it ; 
they  do  to  a  certain  extent.  I  have  a  return  here,  and 
find  in  1866  the  number  of  prostitutes  summarily  dealt 
with  before  the  magistrates  was  98,  there  were  none 
indicted,  the  number  in  1867  increased  to  118  sum- 
marily dealt  with,  indictable  offences,  6  ;  total,  124. 
In  the  last  year,  1870,  the  number  summarily  dealt 
with  was  115,  and  the  indictable  offences,  6;  total, 
121. 

6536.  So  that,  within  the  years  you  have  expe- 
rience of,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  charges  against 
prostitutes  from  98  to  121.    Can  you  account  for 
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that  ? — I  know  women  would  go  about  the  streets  thiuteenth 
and  swear,  and  do  lots  of  things  before  1 866  which  day. 
they  would  not  dare  to  do  now,  because  they  were  more 
the  exception  than  the  rule  before.    They  would  be    \y  phiiUps. 
brought  up  and  fined  for  profane  language  now.   

6537.  In  fact  you  would  attribute  that  very  much  to    U  Feb.  1871. 

the  great  activity  of  the  police  in  carrying  out  the  bye-   

laws  for  repressing  all  these  irregularities  rather  than 

the  increased  order  of  the  prostitutes  ? — I  should. 

6538.  However,  you  do  not  see  in  this  return  any 
proof  of  the  fact  you  stated  in  the  first  part  of  your 
evidence,  that  there  were  a  less  number  of  prostitutes 
brought  before  the  magistrates  in  proportion  to  other 
charges ;  supposing  these  returns  to  be  correct  you 
would  modify  that  statement  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  correct.  One  man  may  say  that  a  woman  is 
a  prostitute  and  another  may  say  she  is  not.  The 
metropolitan  police  may  put  a  woman  down  as  a 
prostitute,  and  the  local  police  may  not  regard  her  so. 

6539.  These  are  the  returns  prepared  by  the  local 
police  for  the  judicial  statistics  ? — Yes. 

6540.  Do  not  you  think. that  may  be  fairly  taken  as 
a  reliable  return  ? — As  returns  of  the  local  police  idea 
of  the  number  of  prostitutes,  but  a  woman  they  might 
call  a  prostitute  might  not  come  under  the  Act. 

6541.  I  suppose  you  act  as  magistrates'  clerk  ? — 
Yes. 

6542.  You  are  present  either  by  yourself  or  by 
deputy  ? — I  am  very  generally  jjresent, 

6543.  There  are  cases  in  which  women  ai-e  convicted 
as  disorderly  prostitutes  by  magistrates  ? — Yes. 

6544.  But  a  disorderly  prostitute  under  the  vagrant 
Act,  where  a  woman  is  sent  to  prison,  might  be 
brought  up  and  called  a  prostitute,  and  may  be  fined 
for  being  drunk  and  riotous  or  for  using  profane 
language  ? — Yes,  I  can  give  you  the  number  of  women 
brought  up  for  offences  under  the  Vagrant  Act,  41  ; 
the  number  convicted  for  being  drunk  and  riotous,  27  ; 
and  under  the  Police  Act,  21. 

6545.  Will  you  give  me  the  total  charges  according 
to  that  return  of  prostitutes  in  1 866  ? — There  would 
be  89 ;  under  the  Vagrant  Act,  41  ;  27  as  drunk  and 
riotous,  and  21  under  the  Police  Act,  according  to  this. 

6546.  On  what  account  do  you  state  that  there 
are  fewer  pro-stitutes  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates now  in  proportion  to  other  charges  than  there 
were  two  or  three  years  ago  ? — Because  there  is  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  police  business  at  Plymouth.  The 
fees  are  a  third  as  much  again. 

6547.  You  are  quite  aware  that  Acts  of  Parliament 
are  being  continually  passed,  the  operation  of  which 
increases  the  fees  to  the  clerks  of  the  borough  bench  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  increase  in  con- 
sequence of  that. 

6548.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  state  that  the 
charges  against  the  prostitutes  have  actually  decreased  ? 
— In  proportion  to  other  cases. 

6549.  You  are  not  able  to  tell  us  from  your  obser- 
vation with  regard  to  girls  under  15? — I  am  not ;  it 
would  not  come  in  my  way. 

6550.  If  there  were  a  number  of  girls  under  15  they 
would  be  just  as  likely  to  come  before  the  magistrates 
as  any  others  ? — No,  perhaps  they  would  not  take  to 
diink  so  early  as  that. 

6551.  {Sii-  W.  James?)  You  stated,  I  think,  that  you 
have  been  in  Plymouth  only  a  short  time  ? — I  have 
been  in  Plymouth  all  my  life  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  six  years,  as  I  mentioned  before. 

6552.  Do  you  think  that  these  Acts  have  been  in 
operation  a  sufficient  time  for  you  to  have  a  clear  and 
fair  idea  of  their  full  working  ? — I  think  they  will  do 
more  good  than  they  have  done  after  a  little  longer 
working ;  they  are  generally  getting  into  a  system 
which  is  improving  the  state  of  the  town. 

6553.  Have  you  given  your  attention  to  the  action  of 
such  things  in  cities  elsewhere,  on  the  continent,  for 
instance  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

6554.  Will  you  tell  me  how  many  kinds  of  police 
there  are  in  Plymouth  ?  —  There  are  the  Plymouth 
local  police,  the  water  police,  who  are  the  metropolitan 
police,  and  there  are  the  pickets  of  military  police. 
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THIRTEENTH      6555.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  metropolitan  water 
police  ? — Some  of  them  specially  look  after  the  women, 
Mr.          and  others  look  after  smugglers  and  Admiralty  stores. 
W.  Phillips.     Their  duties  used  to  be  confined  to  Admiralty  stores 

  and  the  dockyard  ;  they  formerly  came  very  frequently 

11  Feb.  1871.    before  the  magistrates  about  Admiralty  stores. 

  6556.  Might  a  water  policeman  be  told  off,  for 

instance,  to  look  after  women,  or  a  metropolitan  police- 
man to  look  after  smugglers,  or  are  the  Metropolitan 
police  a  distinct  body  amongst  themselves  to  look  after 
these  women  ? — They  are  select  men  to  look  after  the 
women.  One  or  two  fii-equent  the  waterside  to  look 
after  smugglers. 

6557.  They  cannot  change  their  duties  ? — I  cannot 
tell  you  that.  The  superintendent  of  police  might 
change  them. 

6558.  What  are  the  military  police?  —  They  are 
good-conduct  men,  for  instance,  a  good-conduct  ar- 
tilleryman, a  good-conduct  marine,  and  a  good-conduct 
man  from  one  or  two  other  regiments,  and  they  are 
told  off  to  go  through  the  town  of  an  evening  and  pick 
up  stragglers  and  take  ther^  home  ;  and  then  there  are 
pickets,  who  march  through  the  towns  and  go  in  at 
1 1  o'clock,  I  think.  That  is  almost  distinct  from  the 
military  police.  There  are  men  who  go  about  singly 
or  in  twos,  and  the  pickets  march  in  six  or  eight. 

6559.  What  are  these  good-conduct  men  you  speak 
of? — The  military  police  are  good  conduct-men  in  each 
corps  who  go  about  the  town  of  an  evening,  and  if  they 
see  a  marine  they  ask,  "  Have  you  a  pass  for  the  night." 
If  he  is  out  after  time,  and  if  he  has  not  a  pass,  they 
walk  him  into  his  barracks.  They  have  a  cuff  with 
"  M.  P."  upon  them. 

6560.  In  connexion  with  the  local  police  ? — No  con- 
nexion with  the  local  police. 

6561.  They  have  no  authority  whatever  but  to  pick 
up  stragglers  ? — That  is  all. 

6562.  Are  the  metropolitan  police  and  water  police 
under  the  same  head  ? — It  is  only  another  name ;  they 
are  called  water  police  by  the  women  of  the  town.  I 
hear  them  give  them  that  name  so  often  before  the 
magistrates  that  I  use  the  term. 

6563.  Now  how  many  superintendents  are  there  ? — 
One,  Superintendent  Wakeford. 

6564.  Superintendent  Wakeford  has  the  whole 
charge  ? — So  far  as  I  understand. 

6565.  If  a  metropolitan  policeman  misconducted 
himself  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  metropolitan 
policeman  the  authorities  of  Devonport  would  not  have 
the  slightest  power  over  him  ? — I  do  not  know.  They 
have  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  gives  them  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  borough.  I  cannot  tell  you  without  looking 
at  the  book,  as  I  have  not  had  the  subject  before  me. 

6566.  You  do  not  know  whether  a  police  constable 
has  the  same  power  over  these  poor  women  as  the 
superintendent  of  police,  for  instance,  in  asking  a 
woman  to  sign  a  voluntary  submission  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ? — It  is  generally  done  in  the  presence  of  the 
inspector.  I  never  knew  an  instance  where  it  was  not 
signed  in  the  presence  of  an  inspector,  generally  In- 
spector Aniss,  and  now  they  have  two  present  when  the 
woman  signs  it,  a  constable  and  the  superintendent  or 
the  inspector. 

6567.  You  believe  that  no  voluntary  submission  can 
be  signed  by  a  woman  except  in  the  presence  of  In- 
spector Aniss  ? — I  cannot  say  "  can."  I  never  had  an 
instance,  in  my  recollection,  where  it  has  been.  They 
have  all  been  signed  in  the  presence  of  Inspector  Aniss, 
as  far  as  I  recoUect.  The  Act  of  Parliament  provides 
for  that. 

6568.  It  is  a  subject  which  requires  gi'eat  prudence 
and  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  poHce.  I  suppose  you 
would  be  of  opinion  that  asking  a  woman  to  sign 
a  voluntary  submission,  stating  herself  to  be  what 
is  without  the  pale  of  society,  a  prostitute,  is  a  duty 
requiring  considerable  care  ? — In  some  cases,  but  I 
think  very  few  you  could  have  much  doubt  about 
come  under  these  Acts. 

6569.  If  Inspector  Aniss  were  not  a  man  of  the 
character  you  describe,  would  you  not  think  there  was 
some  risk  in  trusting  so  delicate  a  function  to  a  police 


inspector  ? — If  the  inspector  were  a  man  of  bad 
character  I  think  there  might  be  some  risk. 

6570.  If  he  were  a  man  of  bad  character,  who  is 
there  to  punish  him  on  the  spot  ? — There  is  the  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Wakeford. 

6571.  But  excepting  Superintendent  Wakeford  no 
local  authority  has  power  over  him  ? — I  cannot  answer 
that  question. 

6572.  You  stated  that  you  thought  the  prostitutes  in 
the  district  were  considerably  diminished  in  number, 
and  the  testimony  before  us  bears  out  that.  Do  vou 
know  what  became  of  all  those  prostitutes  who  have 
ceased  plying  their  vocation  ? — No,  I  do  not.  A  great 
number  go  home.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  marry 
and  many  go  into  the  houses  of  mercy.  They  vanish 
from  sight. 

6573.  Have  you  any  reason  to  beheve  that  they  carry 
on  clandestine  prostitution  in  the  district  ? — No,  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  they  do. 

6574.  Woidd  not  it  be  very  natural  that  they  should 
go  and  carry  on  their  trade  in  such  places  just  outside 
the  district,  as  Torquay  and  Exeter  ? — I  cannot  give 
you  any  opinion  on  that ;  I  do  not  think  they  would 
move  away  from  the  district  because  the  Acts  are  in 
operation  there. 

6575.  You  say  the  tendency  of  the  Acts  is  to  dimi- 
nish the  number  of  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

6576.  Then  you  say  at  the  same  time  you  do  not 
think  that  the  Acts  encourage  them  to  move  away.  Is 
not  that  rather  a  contradiction  in  terms  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is.  I  think  it  diminishes  the  number  by 
taking  them  off  the  streets.  I  say  I  do  not  think  they 
would  go  to  other  places  to  carry  on  their  business. 

6577.  Do  not  you  think  that  some  being  brought 
under  the  Acts  has  a  tendency  to  draw  oft'  the  others  to 
just  outside  the  district  ? — You  mean  if  a  woman  has 
been  under  the  Acts  she  would  be  inclined  to  go  out 
of  the  town  to  get  away  from  the  Acts. 

6578.  That  is,  the  operation  of  the  Acts  being  some- 
what an  object  of  dread  vdth  prostitutes,  causes  them 
to  go  away,  does  it  not,  or  to  cease  their  vocation  ? — 
Not  when  once  they  come  under  the  Act.  I  do  not 
think  they  go  away  for  that  purpose. 

6579.  You  think  when  once  they  come  under  the 
Acts  they  remain  there,  and  are  more  likely  to  remain 
there  than  other  women  ? — I  do  not  think  they  remove 
out  of  town  because  the  Acts  are  in  operation  when 
once  they  are  under  them. 

6580.  They  become  registered  prostitutes,  and  go  on 
year  after  year  as  registered  prostitutes  ? — No ;  I  think 
you  are  drawing  an  inference  from  my  answer.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  because  a  woman  once  gets  under 
the  Acts  she  keeps  there,  but  I  say  that  the  women  do 
not  go  out  of  the  tawn  for  the  purpose  of  getting  off 
the  register.  I  do  not  think  they  care  about  being  on 
the  register,  and  I  do  not  think  that  a  woman  would  go 
out  of  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  getting  oft'  it. 

6581.  You  think  in  point  of  fact  that  the  women 
become  quite  reconciled  to  being  on  the  register  ? —  I 
do. 

6582.  But  -vvith  regard  to  those  who  escape  altogether 
from  being  put  on  the  register,  what  happens  to  them  ? 
There  are  a  certain  number  of  prostitutes  who  remain 
which  has  been  called  the  residuum,  those  Avomen  are 
I'egistered  ? — Yes. 

6583.  There  were  formerly  a  larger  number  ?  — 
Yes. 

6584.  What  has  become  of  the  difference  between 
the  residuum  and  that  larger  number  ? — They  have  mar- 
ried, and  reformed,  and  gone  into  houses  of  mercy,  and 
gone  home  to  their  parents,  and  I  suppose  also  there  is 
a  gi'adual  decrease  by  death,  and  the  ranks  have  not 
been  filled  up. 

6585.  You  are  of  opinion  that  none  of  those  persons 
are  practising  clandestine  prostitution  elsewhere? — I 
cannot  give  you  any  opinion.  My  business  keeps  me  in 
Plymouth  constantly. 

6586.  But  you  have  expended  considerable  thought 
on  these  matters,  because  you  told  us  in  fact  that  the 
notion  is  that  the  soldiers  had  an  idea  that  a  clean 
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woman  would  cure  them  ? —  Not  soldiers  ;  but  some 
men. 

6587.  Some  men  have  an  idea  that  a  clean  woman 
would  cleanse  them  from  this  dreadful  disease.  Is  that 
from  your  own  knowledge  of  those  men  ? — I  have 
heard  instances  of  it. 

6588.  Have  you  known  instances  ?  —  My  brother 
told  me  an  instance  of  it,  where  a  man  who  was  very 
bad  took  a  woman  on  board  a  yacht  for  the  very 
purpose  of  curing  himself  of  disease. 

6589.  If  that  notion  extensively  prevails  amongst 
the  soldiers  would  not  it  lead  to  dissemination  of 
this  awful  disease  amongst  these  poor  wretched  pro- 
stitutes ? — It  might  if  it  was  carried  out  very  extensively, 
but  I  do  not  say  they  take  a  registered  prostitute  but 
a  clean  woman. 

6590.  A  prostitute  having  passed  examination,  the 
presumption  would  be  that  she  would  be  a  clean 
person  ? — Yes ;  if  you  can  depend  upon  it  that  she 
has  passed. 

6591.  She  has  a  notice  given  her  generally  ? — Isot 
immediately  she  passes,  I  believe. 

6592.  The  object  of  her  examination  is  to  see  that 
she  is  clean,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  you  can  never  tell 
whether  a  woman  is  on  the  register  or  not. 

6593.  {3Ir.  Mundella.)  You  have  expressed  a  very 
.decided  opinion  that  the  streets  of  Plymouth  are  much 
more  orderly  and  the  women  much  more  decently  be- 
haved now  than  formerly  ? — I  have. 

6594.  And  also  that  that  is  entii-ely  attributable  to 
the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — I  have  not  expressed  that 
opinion  ;  I  said  that  the  Acts  have  had  a  great  ten- 
dency to  bring  that  about,  but  not  wholly. 

6595.  Will  you  explain  what  the  Acts  have  had  to 
do  with  increasing  the  good  behaviour  of  prostitutes 
and  the  morality  of  the  inhabitants  generally  in  the 
streets  ;  how  the  Acts  alFect  their  conduct  in  the  streets  ? 
— ^A  woman  is  sent  into  hospital  and  kept  there  a 
short  time.  She  is  taught  to  behave  herself  properly, 
and  generally  has  the  benefit  of  the  chaplain's  and 
matron's  advice,  and  so  on,  and  has  time  to  think  about 
what  she  is  doing. 

6596.  You  think  the  moral  lessons  the  prostitutes 
receive  in  hospital  induce  them  to  behave  better  while 
they  continue  their  vocation  after  they  leave  the  hos- 
pital ? — I  do.  You  must  understand  that  the  decrease 
in  the  disorders  in  the  streets  is  due  somewhat  to  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  women  in  the  streets. 

6597.  Decrease  in  the  number  owing  to  these  Acts  ? 
— Principally  to  these  Acts. 

6598.  How  ? — ^By  deterring  women  from  coming 
on  the  town  a  good  deal,  and  reforming  those  who  are 
on  it. 

6599.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  watchfulness  of 
the  special  police  force,  which  has  been  set  aside  entirely 
to  look  after  these  disorderly  women  and  brothels,  has 
been  made  an  instrument  to  produce  a  decrease  in 
vice  ? — I  think  it  has  a  good  deal,  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  the  main,  but  one  of  the  principal  influences. 

6600.  And  you  think  there  has  been  much  more 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  local  police  of  late  years  ? 
—I  do. 

6601.  And  a  great  suppression  of  public-houses  ?— 
I  do  not  say  that. 

6602.  You  said  60  in  Plymouth  ? — Beerhouses. 

6603.  Under  the  amended  beerhouse  Act  ? — Yes. 

6604.  And  those  houses  you  say  were  the  resort  of 
prostitutes  ? — ^A  great  number  of  them,  but  not  all. 

6605.  Inspector  Anniss  told  us  that  many  of  them 
were  absolutely  brothels,  what  is  your  opinion  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  there  are  women  who  live  in  them,  but 
then  they  could  carry  them  on  as  brothels  if  the  beer- 
houses licences  were  taken  away. 

6606.  But  I  think  you  said  that  many  of  these  beer- 
houses have  been  shut  up  because,  owing  to  the  sup- 
pression of  brothels,  there  were  not  enough  women  to 
afford  t^hem  sufficient  support  ? — No ;  I  said  there  might 
not  be  enough  prostitutes  to  support  them,  because  last 
licensing  day  there  were  very  nearly  a  dozen  beer- 
houses shut  up  and  no  licenses  applied  for. 


6607.  And  the  magistrates  have  put  into  operation  thirteenth 
the  byelaws,  have  they  not,  very  strictly  with  reference  DAY. 

to  preventing  bad  language,  bawdy  houses,  and  solici-  "mt" 
tation  in  the  streets  ? — There  have  been  very  few  cases    \y_  Phillips. 

of  soUcitation  in  the  streets,  I  only  recollect  one  of   

solicitation  in  the  streets.  H  Feb.  1871, 

6608.  And  vagrancy  you  say  ? — No  I  do  not  know  ~"  

whether  under  the  vagrant  Act  that  has  been  more 
particularly  put  into  operation. 

6609.  Then  what  Ijyelaws  do  you  refer  to  ? — Only 
one  byelaw  that  is  allowing  or  encouraging  prostitution 
in  a  house,  I  think  the  police  generally  pick  out  houses 
that  are  disorderly,  or  if  there  has  been  a  robbery  in  a 
house  and  the  landlord  has  not  behaved  properly,  and 
so  on,  it  is  sought  to  suppress  that  house. 

6610.  Is  that  byelaw  number  10  which  you  put  into 
operation  ? — Yes. 

66 11.  That  is  a  byelaw  to  this  effect.  "  If  any  person 

"  permit  or  suffer  common  prostitutes  ? — It  is  not 

that  one,  they  are  distinct  offences. 

6612.  Then  they  have  not  put  the  first  part  into 
operation  ? — No. 

6613.  You  have  said  so.  "If  they  shall  permit 
"  or  suffer  common  prostitutes  or  reputed  thieves  to 
"  assemble  "  ? — No  that  has  not  been  extensively  put 
into  operation. 

6614.  Then  it  is  the  second  part  ? — Yes. 

6615.  "Shall  allow  prostitution,  gaming,  &c.,  shall 
"  forfeit  5Z."  That  byelaw  has  been  put  in  active 
operation  by  the  police  ? — Quite  so,  by  the  local  police. 

6616.  Has  not  that  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  sup- 
pressing prostitution  ? — No  ;  it  has  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  keeping  the  houses  in  order. 

6617.  But  it  refers  to  prostitution  solely  ? — Yes. 

6618.  And  you  mean  to  say  if  the  brothels  are  orderl}' 
they  are  not  suppressed,  but  if  they  are  not  they  are 
suppressed  ? — Yes,  the  landlords  are  taken  before  the 
magistrates.  If  a  man  keeps  a  disorderly  bawdy  house 
and  becomes  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood,  he  is 
summoned  by  the  police  before  the  magistrates. 

6619.  But  if  he  keeps  an  orderly  bawdy  house, 
what  then  ? — They  are  very  seldom  summoned. 

6620.  That  is  permitted  then  ? — It  is  not  taken 
notice  of. 

6621.  Then  your  byelaws  only  affect  disorderly 
houses  ? — I  do  not  say  so.  They  have  always  been  put 
into  operation  against  the  disorderly  bawdy  houses. 

6622.  Yon  spoke  of  the  military  police  who  were 
good-conduct  men,  with  the  mark  of  M.  P,  ?  — 
"  M.  P.  C." 

6623.  Is  that  a  new  institution  ?  I  think  you  said 
they  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  clearing  the  streets 
and  on  the  general  order  of  the  towns.  Is  that  a  new 
system  ? — Comparatively  new. 

6624.  How  long  has  it  been  going  on,  four  or  five 
years  ? — Quite  that,  if  not  more. 

6625.  And  these  water  police,  that  is,  the  metro- 
politan police,  have  been  largely  increased,  have  they 
not,  of  late  years  ? — Not  that  I  knov,^  of.  I  believe 
there  were  two  extra  men  put  on  when  there  was  the 
great  agitation  last  year. 

6626.  I  mean  since  the  commencement  of  these 
Acts  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  think  that  they 
were  there  guarding  the  dockyard  before.  They  were 
on  duty  in  the  dockyard,  and  now  the  military  take 
that  over  more  to  themselves. 

6627.  That  is  practically  an  increase  of  ]  1  men  who 
had  been  set  apart  specially  to  look  after  brothels  and 
prostitution  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Their  duties  have  been 
changed. 

6628.  And  the  duties  which  formerly  belonged  to 
them  have  been  assigned  to  the  military  police  ? — Not 
the  police,  the  military  ;  but  I  am  not  sure. 

6629.  These  11  have  been  set  apart  solely  to  look 
after  these  brothels  and  disorderly  women  ? — I  suppose 
they  wanted  more  men  to  do  it. 

6630.  Is  it  an  increase  or  is  it  not  ? — The  number 
has  not  been  increased. 

6631.  You  say  these  men  were  formerly  occupied  in 
the  dockyard  ? — Yes. 
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THl^EENTH      6632.  And  not  in  the  town.    They  have  been  taken 

 1         out  of  the  dockyard  and  employed  in  the  town,  and 

Mr.  other  persons  are  discharging  their  duties  in  the  dock- 

W.  Phillips,     yard.    Is  that  an  increase  in  the  poHce  employed  in 

 ^      the  town,  or  is  it  not  ? — It  is  an  increase  of  the  police 

11  Feb.  1871     (employed  in  the  town,  no  doubt. 

6633.  And  these  11  men  have  been  set  apart  for 
this  special  duty  ? — Yes. 
^  6634.  And  iu  addition  to  that  you  say  the  local 

police  are  much  more  vigilant  ? — Yes. 

6635.  And  the  magistrates  much  more  vigilant  ? — 
Well,  they  are  set  to  work  by  the  police.  If  the  police 
did  not  bring  the  work  to  the  magistrates  they  would 
not  have  it  to  do. 

6636.  But  the  magistrates  put  the  byelaws  in  force  ? 
— No ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  unless  the 
cases  in  which  they  have  been  infringed  are  brought 
before  them. 

6637.  Wlio  does  ? — The  superintendent  of  police  or 
the  watch  committee. 

6638.  And  these  60  beerhouses  and  -10  licensed 
victuallers  ? — I  do  not  go  so  far  as  that ;  I  say  60 
altogether. 

6639.  Do  you  know  whether  the  numlx^r  given  by 
Mr.  Rylands  of  148  is  the  correct  number  or  not  of 
public-houses  and  beerhouses  suppressed  in  the  district  ? 
— I  cannot  give  you  an  opinion. 

6640.  I  think  you  stated  that  formerly  the  prosti- 
tutes of  Plymouth  were  women  of  a  very  dirty  and 
repulsive  character  ? — Some  of  them. 

6641.  You  used  some  words  to  that  effect,  will  you 
give  it  your  own  language  ? — I  said  they  came  up  half- 
dressed,  and  looking  somewhat  dirty.  Half-dressed 
was  my  principal  expression. 

6642.  But  you  spoke  of  them  as  being  very  dirty  ? 
— Yes  ;  some  of  them. 

6643.  You  say  now  they  are  much  more  cleanly  ? — 
Yes. 

6644.  And  better  looking  ? — I  do  not  know  about 
better  looking ;  they  always  were  good  looking. 

6645.  Can  you  express  an  ojiinion  as  to  whether 
the  morality  of  the  men  is  improved  under  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Act? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dif- 
fereiice. 

6646.  {Adm.  Cullinson.)  You  have  been  clerk  to 
the  magistrates  for  three  years  ? — Yes ;  three  years  in 
April. 

6647.  Has  any  charge  against  the  metropolitan 
police  been  brought  before  the  magistrates  during  that 
period  ? — Not  brought  before  the  magistrates.  There 
was  a  summons  issued  once  by  a  prostitute  against  a 
metropolitan  policeman,  but  no  more  was  heard  of  it 
beyond  the  summons. 

6648.  Therefore  no  charge  whatever  has  been 
brought  before  the  magistrates  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  done  their  duty  ? — No 
there  have  been  complaints  thrown  out  when  the 
prostitutes  have  been  brought  up  before  the  magis- 
trates, that  they  have  got  the  suljmission  improperly 
signed,  but  no  distinct  charge  has  been  brought  against 
a  metropolitan  policeman  before  the  magistrates. 

6649.  You  have  also  of  late  had  the  byelaws  more 
stringently  put  into  effect? — Yes;  it  is  done  more 
frequently. 

6650.  Would  that  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
number  of  cases  brought  before  the  magistrates  ? — 
That  would  be  one  cause  of  increasing  the  cases. 

6651.  {Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.)  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand you  about  the  magistrates;  do  you  say  they 
entirely  depended  on  the  pohce  ? — No ;  they  ask  the 
character  of  the  women  from  the  local  police,  and  if  a 
woman  is  living  in  a  brothel,  that  is  strong  evidence 
against  her. 

6652.  They  appeal  to  the  local  police  as  well  as  to 
■  the  metropolitan  police  ? — Very  generally. 

6653.  And  do  not  decide  against  the  woman  except 
on  joint  evidence  ? — Not  always ;  we  do  not  ask  the 
local  police,  but  there  have  been  hardly  any  cases  where 
there  could  have  been  any  doubt. 

6654.  What  do  you  mean  ? — Their  ovra  confession 


as  to  the  life  they  are  leading,  and  where  they  are 
living. 

6655.  And  that  with  the  evidence  of  the  police,  both 
local  and  metropolitan,  determines  the  action  of  the 
magistrates  ? — Yes. 

6656.  Without  evidence  like  that,  they  would  not  ?  

They  would  look  into  every  case  on  its  own  peculiar 
merits,  if  there  were  a  doubt  about  it  they  would 
adjourn  it,  but  there  has  been  no  occasion. 

6657.  You  say  on  some  occasions  women  have  been 
accompanied  by  their  legal  advisers  ? — During  the  last 
year. 

6658.  What  course  did  those  legal  advisers  take  ?  

Well  ;  they  found  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  take  any 
course  at  all  for  the  defence  of  the  women,  and  at  last 
they  would  not  take  the  cases. 

6659.  How  do  you  mean  they  would  not  take  the 
cases  ? — They  would  not  take  a  second  case,  they  made 
a  very  feeble  defence,  and  would  not  take  any  more 
afterwards. 

6660.  What  sort  of  appeal  was  it  when  the  women 
appeared  through  their  legal  ad%isers  ? — They  only 
appeared  to  make  the  police  prove  their  cases  I  think. 

6661.  Prove  that  they  were  prostitutes? — To  prove 
they  were  prostitutes,  and  to  bring  the  act  more 
prominently  before  the  pubHc. 

6662.  And  to  say  the  voluntary  submission  had 
been  got  unfairly  ? — Yes ;  they  generally  said  that. 

6663.  That  was  the  point  I  suppose  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  any  real  points  were  taken,  anything  that 
could  be  called  a  point,  the  cases  were  so  self-evident. 

6664.  That  would  be  it,  would  it  not,  the  imfairness 
used  in  getting  the  submissions  ? — Yes  ;  they  thought 
they  all  ought  to  be  brought  before  the  magistrates ; 
some  of  the  attornej's  used  to  say  that. 

6665.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  attorneys 
throughout  Plymouth  ? — I  do  not  know  that ;  I  could 
not  give  you  a  general  opinion  ;  they  saw  it  was  useless 
coming  before  the  magistrates  as  they  had  no  defence, 
and  they  gave  it  up  one  after  another. 

6666.  It  is  not  your  opinion ;  but  do  you  find  it  a 
common  opinion  that  the  cases  ought  to  be  brought 
before  the  magistrates  and  not  to  depend  on  the  pohce  ? 
— No,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  you 
the  general  opinion  ;  I  ha\  e  not  foimd  it  so  at  any 
rate. 

6667.  {Mr.  Hohncs  Coote.)  In  this  great  reduction  of 
the  number  of  women  that  goes  on  in  Devonport,  what 
becomes  of  them  after  they  have  been  driven  away  fi-om 
that  locality  ? — I  do  not  say  they  are  driven  away  ;  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  becomes  of  them  ;  they  vanish. 
I  hear  that  a  great  number  of  them  marry,  and  the 
houses  of  mercy  are  full ;  the}-  are  always  appealing 
for  funds. 

6668.  The  Avomen  are  driven  away  into  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  are  they  not  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

6669.  They  do  not  die  ? — Some  of  them  do. 

6670.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  when  women  are 
disturbed  they  go  to  places  where  they  will  not  be 
disturbed  ? — Not  in  my  experience. 

6671.  Do  you  think  that  the  police  know  the  real 
number  of  prostitutes  ? — It  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  know. 

6672.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  know  ? — No,  I 
do  not  say  they  do  not. 

6673.  Do  you  think  it  in  the  power  of  the  pohce,  by 
any  effort  of  theirs,  to  get  the  whole  number  of  women 
engaged  in  prostitution  on  the  register  ? — I  think  it 
may  be  done  within  an  approximate  estimate. 

6674.  With  reference  to  this  Act,  you  seem  to  think 
that  the  power  of  examining  the  women  under  these 
Acts  has  an  effect  upon  the  good  order  of  the  streets  ; 
in  what  way  does  that  operate  ? — I  think  it  makes 
the  Avomen  better  behaved. 

6675.  The  introduction  of  the  speculum  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

6676.  By  the  ordinary  police  regulations  you  keep 
the  streets  in  order,  and  all  this  Act  does  is  to  give  the 
power,  under  certain  conditions,  to  the  medicalautho- 
rities  to  examine  women  with  the  speculum ;  do  you 
think  the  Act  has  anything  to  do  with  the  present 
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good  order  in  the  streets  ? — I  do  not  think  the  speculum 
has  anything  to  do  with  it;  I  only  tell  you  as  a  fact 
that  I  believe  they  are  better  and  more  orderly  according 
to  my  observation. 

6677-8.  (Major  O'Reilly.)  Were  witnesses  called 
in  cases  before  the  magistrates  to  prove  that  a  woman 
was  of  good  character  ? — There  Avere  witnesses  called  to 
prove  a  woman  was  not  a  prostitute  in  one  case. 

6679.  In  how  many  cases  altogether  ? — One  case  I 
am  sure  of,  and  there  was  another  which  I  have  a  doubt 
about.  I  am  not  sure  that  Avitnesses  were  called  in  the 
second  case,  at  any  rate  a  statement  was  ma<le  by 
-a  man,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  was  called  as  a 
witness  or  not.    He  said  he  was  going  to  marry  her. 

6680.  Wliat  was  the  decision  in  those  two  cases  ? — 
In  the  first  case,  in  which  there  were  witnesses,  the 
first  witness  was  a  man  who  was  keeping  the  woman  ; 
he  said  he  lived  out  of  town,  and  came  in  once  a  week 
to  the  woman,  and  I  think  that  was  the  only  witness  in 
that  case,  and  the  woman  was  ordered  to  be  examined. 
It  was  proved  by  the  metropolitan  police,  and  she  was 
examined,  and  did  not  deny  that  she  went  with  other 
men. 

6681.  Then  am  I  right  in  concluding  from  your 
answer  that  in  no  case  were  witnesses  called  to  prove 
that  a  woman  before  the  magistrate  was  a  virtuous 
woman  ? — No,  there  were  no  Avitnesses  called  to  prove 
that  in  any  case  that  I  recollect. 

6682.  What  class  of  prostitutes  did  the  women 
belong  to  that  were  brought  before  the  magistrates  to 
ascertain  whether  they  came  under  the  Act  or  not  ? — 
All  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

6683.  Were  any  of  them  from  the  class  of  women 
residing  in  their  own  houses  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think 
you  Avill  find  that  class  who  keep  their  own  houses  ; 
two  might  live  together,  but  I  do  not  recollect  any 
one  keeping  a  house  of  her  own. 

6684.  Were  any  of  them  of  the  class  ostensibly  pur- 
suing an  honest  calling  in  life  ? — None  of  them  that  I 
know  of ;  their  di-ess  bespoke  what  they  were. 

6685.  Then  was  not  there  any  woman  who,  in  out- 
side semblance  during  the  day,  was  leading  an  honest 
life  and  pursuing  a  respectable  mode  of  calling,  accused 
of  being  secretly  a  prostitute  ? — No ;  the  only  woman 
there  was  ever  a  doubt  about  the  case  was  adjourned. 
She  was  living  in  a  brothel,  but  I  do  not  think  she  was 
parading  the  streets. 

6686.  (Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  You  spoke  of  a  printed 
notice  being  given  to  the  women  before  they  signed  the 
voluntary  submission  ? — Yes. 

6687.  That  is  not  a  part  of  the  Act ;  that  is  an  ar- 
rangement made  by  the  local  authorities  ? — I  under- 
stood it  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  magistrate,  the  last  recommendation. 

6688.  But  it  is  not  part  of  the  Act  ?-— Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

6689.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  in  any  revision  of  these 
Acts,  it  would  be  desirable  that  such  a  provision  should 
be  put  into  the  Acts,  that  is  to  say,  that  that  which  is 
now,  according  to  your  account,  the  practice,  should  be 
made  the  law  of  the  land  ? — I  think  so. 

6690.  Do  you  believe  that  women  have  signed  these 
voluntary  submissions  in  any  case  under  the  threats  of 
penal  consequences  ? — I  do  not. 

6691.  You  do  not  think  that  the  police  have 
threatened  any  penal  consequence  ? — ^No,  I  do  not. 

6692.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  a  notice  having 
been  put  up  in  a  room  where  these  women  are  as- 
sembled stating  that  they  are  to  be  informed  of  the 
penal  consequences  of  not  siguing  the  submission  ? — I 
heard  something  that  was  brought  out,  in  a  case  before 
the  magistrates,  of  some  notice  being  put  up  in  the 
hospital,  I  think,  it  was.  That  notice  has  been  taken 
down  since,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  in  existence 
of  my  own  knowledge. 

6693.  You  stated  that  the  magistrates  do  what  they 
can  •  to  reclaim  women  who  come  before  them  ? — 
They  do. 

6694.  Do  you  think  the  magistrates  are  assisted  by 


these  Acts  ? — I  think  the  word  would  hardly  be  assisted,  THIRTEENTH 
but  the  Acts  co-operate  Avith  the  magistrates  more, 
and  do  the  same  as  the  magistrates  do. 

6695.  But  are  you  of  opinion,  that  if  these  Acts  were     \y_  Philtips. 

repealed,  the  magistrates  would  find  themselves  at  any  .  

disadvantage  in  endeavouring  to  reclaim  these  women  ?    H  i'eb.  1871. 
— Not  in  the  way  they  do  now,  but  I  think  they  would 
have  a  much  larger  number  to  deal  with.     I  think 
that  prostitution  would  increase  very  considerably  im- 
mediately. 

6696.  Then  you  think  that  they  assist  simply  in 
keeping  down  the  number  of  prostitutes  ? — Yes,  and  in 
reformiui:  those  that  are  prostitutes. 

6697.  You  think  that  the  Acts  have  a  reformatory 
effect  generally  on  prostitutes  ? — 1  do. 

6698.  Can  you  tell  us  in  a  few  words  in  what  way 
you  think  the  Acts  have  that  reformatory  effect  ? — 
I  think  the  women  when  they  go  into  the  hospital  have 
the  benefit  of  the  chaplain  and  matron's  advice,  and 
they  have  time  to  get  out  of  the  world  of  their  li\-es, 
and  think  of  what  they  are  doing,  and  probably  the 
reflection  leads  them  to  go  off  the  town. 

6699.  Does  your  experience  enable  you  to  say 
whether  the  Acts  have  any  deterrent  effect  Avith  regard 
to  young  women  taking  to  this  evil  course  of  life  ? — 
I  believe  they  have,  they  do  not  know  Avhat  the  Acts 
are  exactly  and  Avhat  they  are  entering  into,  and  they 
do  not  become  prostitutes  in  consequence. 

6700.  Do  you  think  the  fear  of  the  police  superin- 
tendence or  interference  has  a  deterrent  effect  ? — I  do, 
and  they  are  afraid  to  go  to  brothels  lest  the  police 
should  see  them  go  there. 

6701.  {Sir  J.  Pakingtnn.)  You  have  stated  a  very - 
strong  opinion,  I  think,  if  I  have  followed  your  evidence 
rightly,  that  the  effect  of  these  Acts  has  been  to  bring 
about  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
Plymouth  with  regard  to  orderly  conduct  ? — I  have  ; 
it  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  town  as  far  as  I  can 
gather  it. 

6702.  And  also  a  diminution    in   the  number  of 
prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

6703.  And  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  prostitutes  and  their  improved  conduct  there 
are  not  the  complaints  that  formerly  existed  with  regard 
to  disorder  on  the  part  of  soldiers  and  sailors — It  has 
a  tendency  that  way. 

6704.  I  think  you  have  also  stated  the  number  of 
ill-conducted  beerhouses  has  diminished  ? — I  have. 

6705.  You  have  been  asked  a  good  many  questions 
with  a  view  of  making  it  appear  that  this  improved 
state  of  the  town  has  been  eftected  by  the  exertions  of 
the  police,  and  the  greater  activity  of  the  magistrates, 
rather  than  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act.  I  think  you  admitted  the  activity  of  the  police 
and  the  energy  of  the  magistrates  have  contril^uted 
towards  this  good  result  ? — Contributed  onlj'. 

6706.  But  is  it  clearly  and  decidedly  your  opinion, 
as  an  old  inhabitant  of  Plymouth,  that  independently  of 
the  exertions  of  the  poUce,  and  the  activity  of  magis- 
trates, the  effect  of  this  Act  has  been  to  bring  about 
great  improvement  ? — It  is  decidedly  my  opinion. 

6707.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  effect  of  this  Act 
has  been  to  bring  about  a  degree  of  improvement  that 
never  would  have  arisen  from  the  other  causes  alone  ? 
— It  is  my  opinion. 

6708.  And  do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  general 
opinion  of  the  towns  of  Devonport  and  Plymouth  ? — 
I  do  of  the  people  who  have  thought  properly  about 
the  matter. 

6709.  {Canon  Gregory.)  You  said  you  had  grounds 
for  thinking  that  the  Acts  had  a  deterrent  effect  on 
many  young  women.  Was  that  your  opinion  as 
to  what  was  likely  to  take  place,  or  was  it  based  on 
fact  ? — On  general  observation. 

6710.  Was  your  opinion  founded  on  a  general  obser- 
vation of  facts,  or  upon  a  general  anticipation  of  what 
was  likely  to  be  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  what  facts  you 
could  have  to  judge  from. 

6711.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledgeor  have  you 
ever  heard  of  any  woman  Avho  has  been  deterred  from 
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THiaTBBNTH  going  on  the  town  by  the  fear  of  coming  under  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  ? — No,  I  have  not  heard  of  any. 
Mt.  6712.  Then  from  your  personal  knowledge,  yon  do 

W.  Phillipi.  not  know  of  a  single  person  who  has  been  deterred 
by  the  operation  of  the  Acts  from  going  on  the  town  ? 
— No ;  nor  do  I  see  how  I  coiild  have  heard. 

6713.  Are  yon  aware  that  a  good  many  women  go 
into  the  hospital  a  great  many  times  to  be  cured  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you  that. 

6714.  Then  when  you  said  that  hospital  influences 
had  a  great  effect  in  diminishing  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  prostitution,  you  were  not  aware  tliat  a 
great  number  of  these  women  go  there  over  and  over 
again  ? — Yes,  I  know  they  go  in  over  and  over  again, 
because  I  hear  they  have  been  in  hospital  so  many 
times  when  brought  up  before  the  magistrates  ;  but  my 
opinion  would  be,  that  women  who  go  in  there  first, 
when  they  are  young  on  the  town,  have  that  influence 
brought  to  bear  on  them,  and  it  has  a  good  effect. 

6715.  But  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  even  of  those 
Avho  are  reported  to  us  as  having  been  reclaimed,  a  con- 
siderable per-centage  returned  to  their  former  course 
after  a  short  time.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  that  ? 
— I  have  heard  so.  I  have  seen  women  who  have  been 
brought  back  again  before  the  magistrates,  some  few 
have  been  sent  home  by  the  repealers,  and  a  great  many 
of  them  have  come  back  again. 

6716.  And  pHed  their  old  trade  again  ? — And  plied 
their  old  trade  again. 

6717.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Would  it  be  yoiu- 
opinion,  as  regards  young  women  under  18,  that  is  to 
say,  under  the  age  of  discretion  so  to  speak,  unfriended 
and  uncared  for,  whose  parents  had  neglected  them, 
that  they  should  be  treated  as  children  by  the  State, 
and  taken  charge  of  ■  in  reformatories  ? — I  think  1 8 
rather  too  old. 

6718.  Should  you  say  17? — I  would  go  below  16; 
I  think  there  are  a  number  knocking  about  the  town 
now  that  ought  to  be  taken  up ;  and  I  might  mention 
a  suggestion  that  the"  Curfew  Bell  should  be  reinstated, 
so  as  to  have  all  children  under  16  indoors,  or  not 
out  of  doors  without  a  guardian,  which  would  do  a 
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great  deal  of  good  in  putting  down  prostitution,  because 
they  begin  so  early  down  there,  when  quite  boys  and 
girls. 

6719.  {Mr.  Mundella.)  I  think  you  said  that  a 
printed  notice  is  now  given  to  women  explaining  the 
natiu-e  of  the  voluntary  submission  ? — I  understood  it 
to  be  so. 

6720.  Can  we  have  a  copy  of  that  printed  notice  ? — 
I  asked  Inspector  Anniss  for  a  copy  some  time  ago  when 
he  told  me  of  it ;  he  said  the  prints  had  run  out  at  that 
time.  I  have  not  seen  the  notice,  so  I  cannot  tell  you 
the  purport  of  it,  but  it  can  be  obtained. 

6721.  You  have  given  very  decided  evidence  of  the 
good  working  of  the  byelaws  in  the  supervision  of 
brothels,  and  that  the  prosecutions  of  brothels  under  the 
byelaws  of  Plymouth  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
order  of  the  town  ? — I  did  not  say  supervision  ;  it  has 
done  a  good  deal,  but  not  in  suppressing  brothels.  I 
do  not  think  it  has  made  them  more  orderly.  The 
penalty  usually  inflicted  for  the  first  offence  is  505., 
which  is  nothing  to  a  brothel  keeper. 

6722.  Do  you  think  5/.  penalty  is  insufiicient  ? — Yes. 

6723.  Are  you  an  advocate  of  a  larger  penalty  ? — 
Yes ;  1  think  201.  or  three  months  imprisonment,  with 
the  option  of  imprisonment  without  a  fine,  would  do  a 
good  deal  of  good. 

6724.  May  I  assume  that  you  are  of  opinion  that 
the  extension  of  these  beneficial  byelaws,  and  this 
increased  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  every 
town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  would  have  the  effect 
of  diminishing  disorder  and  prostitution  ? — Diminishing 
it,  but  not  the  effect  which  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  have. 

6725.  {Mr.  Hastings.)  I  understood  you  to  say 
just  now,  in  answer  to  Sir  John  Pakington,  that  persons 
in  Plymouth  Avho  had  studied  the  subject  properly  ? — 
Yes ;  people  who  had  thought  over  the  matter  properly, 
very  few  of  them  know  what  the  Acts  are,  and  a  great 
many  have  been  led  away  by  the  public  meetings  held 
by  gentlemen  coming  down  to  Plymouth,  and  giving 
distorted  facts  and  opinions.  They  have  been  led 
away  by  that,  specially  the  lower  orders  ;  they  do  not 
know  what  the  Acts  are. 

Monday  next. 
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FOimTEENTH 
DAT. 

  6726.  (  Chairman.')  You  are  a  surgeon  at  Plymouth 

Mr.W.  Square,  in  private  practice  ? — I  am. 

6727.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  ? — I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  them  as  carried  on  in  the  Devonport  Hospital,  only 
in  my  private  practice. 

6728.  You  have  read  these  Acts  and  paid  attention 
to  their  provisions  ? — I  have. 

6729.  In  the  course  of  your  private  practice  have 
you  had  occasion  to  observe  the  working  of  these  Acts  ? 


Mr.  William  Square  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows ; 


— Not  so  much  as  regards  the  prostitutes  themselves, 
as  regards  the  results  in  private  practice  amongst  the 
men  who  go  with  prostitutes. 

6730.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.)  Do  you  mean  civilians 
or  soldiers  } — Both ;  amongst  the  mihtary  of  course 
only  with  the  officers  ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  privates 
or  non-commissioned  officers. 

6731.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  consulted  by 
officers  ? — Yes. 

6732.  And  from  what  class  of  women  have  those 
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ofiBcers  contracted  disease? — From  clandestine  pros- 
titutes as  a  rule. 

6733.  What  class  of  women  do  those  clandestine 
prostitutes  belong  to  ?— Generally  shop  girls. 

6734.  How  long  have  you  been  in  practice  ? — Since 
1867. 

6735.  Has  your  practice  in  this  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession been  extensive  ? — Not  very  extensive,  but  it  has 
increased  lately.  My  practice  has  altogether  very  much 
increased  lately.  I  have  lived  nearly  all  my  life  at 
Plymouth,  but  have  only  been  in  practice  there  from 
1867. 

6736.  Then  have  your  patients  of  this  description 
considerably  increased  of  late  ? — Yes,  I  had  not  much 
until  about  18  months  ago. 

6737.  Did  that  arise  from  your  not  having  attained 
the  position  which  you  have  since  attained  in  the 
profession  ? — I  think  that  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it. 

6738.  You  were  a  young  practitioner  then  ? — Yes. 

6739.  You  say  your  practice  has  chiefly  lain  amongst 
the  officers  ? — My  practice  as  regards  syphilis. 

6740.  Were  the  patients  who  consulted  you  badly 
affected  with  syphilis  ? — In  some  cases. 

6741.  Were  those  cases  numerous?  —  Not  very 
numerous. 

6742.  Were  these  patients  generally  affected  with 
the  slighter  form  of  the  disease,  gonorrhoea  ? — With 
syphilis  also ;  I  think  I  might  say  about  equally, 
gonorrhoea  and  syphilis. 

6743.  Did  your  patients  tell  you  or  did  you  ask 
from  whom  they  had  contracted  the  disease  ? — I  asked 
them. 

6744.  Did  they  tell  you  how  they  had  become 
icquainted  with  the  women  ? — No.  It  is  a  well-known 
shing  that  in  the  garrison  at  Plymouth  there  are  more 
at  the  present  time  of  these  clandestine  prostitutes 
unknown  to  the  police,  who  go  with  the  oflficers  there, 
than  there  were  before  the  working  of  the  Act,  because 
the  women  who  are  examined  regularly  consider  they 
have  a  right  to  charge  a  higher  price. 

6745.  Then  is  it  the  practice  of  your  patients  to  go 
with  women  who  have  passed  the  examination  of  the 
visiting  surgeon  ? — Of  course,  with  some,  but  not  as  a 
rule. 

6746.  If  the  women  who  have  passed  the  visiting 
surgeon  obtain  a  higher  price  because  of  their  freedom 
from  disease,  why  do  not  the  class  of  patients  who 
consult  you  resort  with  them  ? — Because  I  think  they 
are  not  sufficiently  well  off. 

6747.  They  cannot  pay  them  ? — Quite  so. 

6748.  Do  you  mean  the  class  of  women  who  are 
brought  up  by  the  police  for  examination  by  the 
visiting  surgeon  ? — Yes. 

6749.  Are  not  many  of  those  who  are  brought  up 
women  of  the  lowest  class  of  prostitutes  plying  their 
tra<.le  in  the  town  ? — Of  course,  many  of  them  are,  but 
there  are  a  large  number  of  exceedingly  respectable 
women  amongst  them  ;  I  mean  respectable  as  prosti- 
tutes. They  are  well-dressed  women,  and  they  live 
in  better  houses  than  the  other  class  of  women. 

6750.  Do  you  know  whether  this  superior  class  of 
women  are  on  the  police  register  ?— Yes. 

6751.  You  know  that  as  a  fact  ? — Undoubtedly. 

6752.  You  said  that  the  price  demanded  by  these 
women  is  above  the  means  of  the  patients  who  consult 
you  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  above  their  means, 
but  I  know  it  is  above  what  they  choose  to  pay ;  they 
have  told  me  so  themselves. 

6753.  Are  you  speaking  of  officers  ? — Officers. 

6754.  What  class  of  men  resort  to  prostitutes  of  this 
description  ? — I  think  they  are  amongst  the  better  class 
of  tratlesmen,  tradesmen's  sons  particularly,  and  other 
young  civilians  residing  in  the  town. 

6755.  Have  you  had  patients  from  among  that  class 
of  persons,  the  tratlesmen  and  civilians  of  whom  you 
speak  ? — Yes. 

6756.  And  notwithstanding  that  class  of  persons 
resort  to  these  higher  priced  women,  they  are  never- 
theless diseased  ? — Yes. 

6757.  Do  patients  of  that  class  complain  to  you  that 


they  have  been  diseased  by  women  who  have  passed  FOUMraENTH 

the  examination  of  the  visiting  surgeon  ? — Yes,  un-   1 

doubtedly.    There  is  no  doubt  the  examination  is  not  Mr.W.  Square. 

a  proof  against-syphilis  ;  it  is  only  a  proof  to  a  certain   

extent,  because  there  is  no  doubt  many  of  the  gravest    13  I"eb.  1871. 

cases  of   syphilis  arise    from  women  who  have  no  — '  

visible  sore  whatever. 

6758.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  examination  is  not 
a  protection  ? — Not  an  absolute  protection.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  a  protection  to  a  very  great  extent. 

6759.  Have  you  any  knowledge  independently  of 
your  practice  ?  Have  you  ever  inquired  into  the  num- 
ber of  prostitutes  carrying  on  their  trade  in  a  clandestine 
way  in  Plymouth  ? — No,  my  judgment  must  be  taken 
entirely  from  what  I  have  seen  myself. 

6760.  Then  your  judgment  is  derived  from  your 
patients  ? — From  my  patients,  and  from  what  I  see 
about  the  streets. 

6761.  Do  the  women  whom  you  describe  as  clan- 
destine prostitutes  solicit  in  the  streets  ? — No,  not 
as  a  rule ;  at  any  rate  not  until  late  in  the  evening 
when  most  respectable  people  are  at  home  ;  but  they 
do  after  that,  they  do  not  directly  solicit  in  the  way 
that  the  regular  class  of  prostitutes  do ;  they  do  not 
speak  to  men,  for  instance,  who  are  returning  home  late 
at  night,  but  they  walk  along  by  the  side  of  them  and 
will  make  it  quite  evident  what  they  want,  although 
they  do  not  actually  speak  like  the  regular  prostitutes 
do.  The  reason  the  officers  do  not  go  with  the  com- 
mon class  of  prostitutes  is  because  they  are  not  such 
educated  people,  and  speak  badly,  and  are  more 
offensive  ;  but  I  think  the  reason  they  prefer  these 
clandestine  prostitutes  is  that  they  can  do  it  more 
frequently  for  the  same  amount  of  money ;  that  is 
the  real  reason  I  believe  myself. 

6762.  Then  when  you  speak  of  clandestine  prosti- 
tutes you  speak  of  women  who  are  not  on  the  register  ? 
—Yes. 

6763.  How  do  you  know  they  are  not  on  the  register ; 
are  you  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  register  regu- 
larly ? — No  ;  but  I  am  morally  certain  they  are  not  on 
the  register.  I  have  of  course  no  absolute  direct  proof 
except  what  these  men  tell  me. 

6764.  Then  do  your  patients  tell  you  that  the  women 
with  whom  they  have  had  connexion  are  not  women 
who  have  been  examined  by  the  visiting  surgeon  ? — 
Yes. 

6765.  Now  yoa  stated  that  women  who  have  been 
examined  by  the  surgeon  nevertheless  communicate 
disease  ? — No  doubt  about  it. 

6766.  And  that  clandestine  prostitutes  also  commu- 
nicate disease  ? — Yes. 

6767.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  more  disease 
emanating  from  the  clandestine  pi'ostitutes  than  from 
the  examined  women  ? — Very  much  more. 

6768.  Are  these  clandestine  prostitutes  deterred,  in 
your  opinion,  by  apprehension  of  proceedings  under 
the  Act  from  taking  medical  advice  ? — No ;  I  think 
not, 

6769.  Do  they  ever  consult  you  ? — Yes, 

6770.  You  have  patients  among  these  women  ? — 
Yes. 

6771.  Then  the  women  who  are  your  patients  are 
women  who  have  not  been  examined  under  the  Acts  ? 
— Yes ;  I  have  had  patients,  though  I  have  none  at  the 
present  time  amongst  the  regular  prostitutes  who  have 
been  examined  at  the  Devonport  hospital.  They  have 
not  come  as  a  rule  for  syphilitic  disease,  but  for  other 
things  ;  they  are  women  who  choose  to  have  a  medical 
man  of  their  own,  and  they  pay  him  regularly. 

6772.  They  consult  a  private  practitioner,  not  for 
syphilitic  disease,  but  with  respect  to  their  general 
health  ? — Yes ;  not  necessarily  for  syphiii+ic  disease. 
I  have  had  them  for  syphilitic  disease.  In  that  case  it 
has  been  mostly  secondary  syphilitic  disease. 

6773.  You  have  had  the  examined  women  for  that  ? 
—Yes. 

6774.  Have  you  had  any  bad  cases  amongst  those 
examined  women  in  your  private  practice? — 1  liave 
never  had  a  bad  case  of  primary  disease,  but  of 
secondary  disease  I  have. 
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FOURTEENTH      6775.  Have  those  cases  been  numerous  ? — No ;  I 
have  never  had  many  regular  examined  prostitutes 
Afr.W.  Square,  under  my  care  professionally. 

  6776.  Is  the  form  of  disease  in  the  women  you  de- 

13  Feb.  1871.    scribe  as  clandestine  prostitutes  very  virulent  ? — No; 

 •     syphilis  is  not  so  virulent  as  it  was,  there  is  no  doubt 

about  that.  I  have  seen  one  or  two  cases  recently  of 
very  virulent  syphilis  which  in  each  case  has  been  con- 
tracted from  clandestine  prostitutes ;  but  I  look  on  that 
more  as  an  accident  than  as  the  general  rule. 

6777.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  the  type  of  the 
disease  has  diminished  since  1867  ? — Since  I  came  into 
practice,  undoubtedly.  I  think  it  has  diminished  for 
many  years,  as  well  before  the  Acts  came  into  operation 
as  since.  There  is  no  doubt  that  syphilis  is  not  so 
virulent  as  it  used  to  be. 

6778.  You  say  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  for 
a  series  of  years  ? — Yes. 

6779.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  has  been 
a  positive  diminution  of  the  disease  of  a  more  marked 
character  for  the  last  three  years  ? — In  its  violence  do 
you  mean  ? 

6780.  Yes. — Well,  I  can  scarcely  say  that. 

6781.  I  understootl  you  to  say  just  now  that  there 
had  been  a  positive  improvement  during  the  last  three 
years  of  your  practice  ? — I  should  not  say  during  the 
last  three  years ;  it  has  been  so  for  many  years  now. 
It  is  about  1 2  years  since  I  commenced  my  professional 
business  altogether,  and  I  think  during  the  whole  time 
it  has  been  steadily  on  the  decrease  in  violence.  Cer- 
tainly English  syphilis  is  not  so  violent  as  it  used  to 
be  within  the  time  I  can  recollect. 

6782.  Do  you  think  these  Acts  have  no  effect  in 
diminishing  the  ^^rulence  of  the  disease  ? — Amongst 
the  women  I  have  no  doubt  they  have. 

6783.  Have  they  had  any  effect  in  diminishing  the 
extension  of  the  disease  ? — I  have  no  proof  of  that, 
but  I  think  so  undoubtedly.  I  hear  from  other  medical 
men  that  they  do  not  get  so  many  cases  of  syphilis  as 
they  used  to. 

6784.  Is  there  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  when 
syphilis  is  cured  ? — Very  great.  I  believe  that  no  one 
knows  at  all.  I  know  of  a  case  in  which  the  secondary 
disease  has  broken  out  50  years  after  the  primary  sore, 
and  there  was  nothing  between  at  all. 

6785.  That  woidd  be  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
medical  skill  ? — Yes ;  it  was  a  case  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's while  I  was  house  surgeon  there. 

6786.  (Sir  J.  TreZaww^/.)  Was  the  patient  a  married 
man  ? — Yes,  a  very  old  man.  It  was  such  a  marked 
case  that  it  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the 
time. 

6787.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  it  was  quite  an  excep- 
tional case  ? — Quite  ;  but  I  believe  no  one  knows  when 
he  is  really  cured  of  syphilis  ;  it  turns  up  so  many 
years  afterwards  in  such  a  variety  of  ways  that  I  be- 
lieve it  perfectly  impossible  to  say. 

6788.  But  I  would  ask  you  whether  a  prompt  appli- 
cation of  the  remedy  would  not  have  a  material  effect 
in  preventing  the  secondary  symptoms  ? — Yes ;  but 
unfortunately  men  and  women  both  consider  themselves 
to  have  been  cured  of  the  syphilitic  disease,  so  that  when 
the  secondary  disease  arises  they  ignore  the  fact  of 
having  had  the  primary  sore,  and  so  deceive  their  medi- 
cal men  frequently  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  know  that 
very  often  happens ;  sometimes  it  is  unwittingly  done, 
and  sometimes  a  man  having  married  does  not  care  to 
have  it  known  that  he  has  had  sj-philis  before ;  so  that 
if  we  do  not  take  it  for  granted  from  the  symptoms 
that  the  man  has  had  syphilis,  we  have  no  absolute 
proof. 

6789.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  these  Acts 
should  be  administered  by  naval  surgeons  ? — Un- 
doubtedly, I  think  that  ought  not  to  be  so.  Naval 
surgeons  can  have  no  experience  whatever  of  women  ; 
they  have  only  to  deal  with  men. 

6790.  Then  the  experience  which  a  surgeon  requires 
in  dealingwith  men  is  not  useful  to  him  in  dealing  with 
the  diseases  of  these  women  ? — It  is  useful  to  him,  be- 
cause the  disease  is  the  same ;  but  he  is  not' so  likely  to 
discover  disease  as  a  medical  man  accustomed  to  women 


is  ;  he  is  not  so  well  versed,  for  instance,  in  the  use  of 
the  speculum. 

6791.  The  use  of  the  speculum,  we  have  been  told, 
is  a  very  simple  operation  indeed  ? — It  is  simple  ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  well  with  it. 

6792.  But  the  presence  of  disease  could  be  detected 

by  ordinary  professional  observation,  could  it  not  [ 

consider  that  a  man  would  require  some  experience 
before  he  would  know. 

6793.  That  is  before  he  would  be  able  to  decide 
upon  the  character  of  the  infection  ? — I  believe  it  is  not 
necessary  to  decide  on  the  character  as  long  as  there  is 
a  sore  on  the  genital  organs  of  the  women,  or  what  is 
supposed  to  be  an  infectious  discharge. 

6794.  Then  with  your  knowledge  of  the  disease  as 
it  afiects  women,  if  you  detected  merely  a  sore  and 
discharge,  would  you  consider  it  safe  to  dismiss  the 
women  from  further  treatment? — It  is  accordino-  to 
the  nature  of  the  sore ;  for  instance,  as  a  rule,  women 
who  have  borne  children  have  distinct  sores  about  the 
mouth  and  neck  of  the  uterus  in  many  cases  which  are 
not  syphilitic  at  all. 

6795.  Are  those  clearly  distinguishable  from  syphi- 
litic sores  ? — No,  not  very  clearly  distinguishable. 

6796.  Would  a  man  with  competent  professional 
experience  be  able  to  detect  them  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty ? — With  tolerable  certainty  undoubtedly.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  with  discharges.  The  majority  of 
women  have  a  certain  amount  of  discharge  from  the 
uterus,  particularly  women  who  have  borne  children, 
and  I  believe  it  is  most  difficult  to  say  as  to  whether 
that  discharge  is  infectious  or  not ;  so  that  of  course,  if 
you  retain  a  woman  because  she  has  a  discharge  from 
the  uterus,  which  is  perfectly  incurable,  she  becomes, 
practically  speaking,  a  prisoner  for  life. 

6797.  If  a  patient  came  to  you  whom  you  had  not 
seen  before,  and  who  had  a  discharge  or  a  sore,  would 
your  professional  experience  enable  you  at  once  to  say 
that  there  was  nothing  infectious  in  its  character ;  and 
would  you  tell  her  it  was  needless  for  her  to  call  ao-ain  ? 
— No;  I  could  not  justify  myself  in  doing  so. 

6798.  You  would  ask  her  to  call  again,  in  order  that 
you  might  re-examine  her  ? — Yes  ;  if  I  had  any  doul)t 
about  it  I  should  vaccinate  from  the  sore,  which  I 
believe  is  an  absolutely  certain  proof.  It  is  exactly  on 
the  same  principle  as  Yon  Broeck's  system;  he  vaccinates 
people  themselves  from  the  sore  to  prove  whether  it  is- 
syphihtic  or  not,  and  the  incision  is  generally  made  on 
the  thigh,  and  assumes  a  definite  syphihtic  character  if 
the  sore  about  the  genital  organs  is  of  a  syphilitic 
nature. 

6799.  (3Ir.  C.  Buxton.)  Is  not  that  very  cruel  to 
the  patient  ? — It  may  be,  but  of  course  it  is  of  very 
great  importance  to  prove  whether  it  is  syphilitic  or 
not ;  it  is  much  greater  cruelty  to  the  patient  to  let 
her  continue  to  have  syphilis. 

6800.  {CJiairman.)  Then  in  your  practice  have  you 
been  in  the  habit  of  performing  that  innoculation  on 
the  women  ? — No,  I  have  never  done  it  myself ;  1 
have  seen  it  done  at  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

6801.  Then  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  if  that 
took  place  you  would  require  to  see  the  patient  again  ? 
— I  should. 

6802.  Have  you  ever  in  the  course  of  your  practice 
been  consulted  by  a  woman  for  the  first  time  and 
detected  a  discharge  or  a  sore,  and  dismissed  her  from 
further  attendanct^,  being  satisfied  it  was  not  of  a 
syphilitic  or  infectious  character  ? — Undoubtedly. 

6803.  You  have  .5— Yes. 

6804.  In  numerous  instances  ? — Yes ;  but  then  there 
is  other  detectable  disease.  For  instance,  tumour  of  the 
uterus,  or  something  which  gives  undoubted  proof  of 
the  reason  why  the  discharge  is  present. 

6805.  If  the  reason  of  the  discharge  was  obvious, 
such  as,  for  instance,  tumour,  you  could  have  no  doubt. 
But  suppose  there  was  no  tumour,  but  simply  an  abra- 
sion or  sore  detectable  by  the  speculum,  or  a  discharge,, 
could  you  be  so  satisfied  from  an  inspection  that  that 
sore  was  not  contagious,  or  that  discharge  not  infec- 
tious, as  that  you  might  tell  the  woman  she  could  go 
about  her  business  without  coming  again  ? — It  depends 
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a  great  deal  on  the  woman  herseE  For  instance,  if 
she  had  borne  a  child  lately  it  wonld  make  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  condition  of  her  nterus.  Yon  would 
make  those  inquiries,  and  every  inquiry  of  that  nature, 
of  course. 

6806.  Then  if  the  answers  of  the  woman  did  not 
disclose  a  manifest  cause  for  these  phenomena,  would 
not  you,  as  a  prudent  practitioner,  ask  the  woman  to 
call  on  you  again  ? — I  should  consider  it  necessary. 

6807.  I  have  asked  you  whether  you  consider  that 
these  Acts  should  be  administered  by  the  naval  sur- 
geons, and  you  appear  to  consider  it  desirable  that  civil 
surgeons  who  are  familiar  with  both  branches  of  the 
practise  should  be  employed  in  the  administration  of 
these  Acts  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

6808.  You  have  read  the  Acts,  you  say  ? — Yes. 
Shortly  after  the  Acts  came  into  force  there  was  an 
association  which  was  started  for  the  extension  of  the 
Acts  to  the  civil  population,  and  I  was  on  the  com- 
mittee for  that  extension  to  Plymovith ;  but  I  must 
say  that  at  that  time  we  did  not  know  so  much  about 
the  Acts  as  we  do  now,  as  the  Act  then  in  force  had 
only  been  worked  for  a  short  period.  I  should  not  at 
the  present  time  think  of  silting  on  a  committee  for 
the  extension  of  the  Acts  to  the  civil  population  as 
the  Acts  are  administered  at  the  present  time.  I  think 
it  would  be  too  great  a  hardship.  There  is  too  much 
power  left  in  the  hands  of  the  police  at  the  present 
time  from  what  I  gather  from  the  working  of  the 
Act. 

6809.  But  if  it  be  possible  so  to  modify  the  Acts  as 
to  remove  the  objections  which  you  entertain  to  them, 
do  yon  think  it  desirable  that  the  principle  contained 
in  these  Acts  should  be  extended  to  the  civil  popula- 
tion ? — Undoubtedly. 

6810.  {Sir  J.  Trclawiit/.)  Would  you,  under  the 
system  of  extending  the  Acts  to  the  civil  population 
which  you  propose,  detain  women  until  they  were 
cured  ? — If  I  possibly  could  at  any  rate  I  would 
make  a  provision  that  they  should  not  practice  prosti- 
tution during  the  time  of  their  being  ill.  The  length 
of  time  during  which  they  would  have  to  be  under 
treatment  must  of  course  depend  on  the  surgeon's  own 
opinion  ;  it  is  such  a  difficult  thing  to  say  whether  the 
woman  is  cured  or  not. 

6811.  {Chairman.)  Assuming  it  is  justifiable  to 
examine  prostitutes,  do  you  think  this  periodical  ex- 
amination is  necessary  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  woman 
is  brought  before  yon  and  you  find  her  to  be  free  from 
disease,  would  yon  think  it  necessary,  supposing  she 
continued  her  calling  as  a  prostitute,  to  require  her  to 
attend  for  examination  after  a  limited  period  again  ? — 
Yes. 

6812.  You  think  that  indispensable  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  a  very  great  safeguard. 

6813.  Then  supposing  you  find,  following  up  the 
question  of  the  honourable  baronet,  that  a  woman  was 
diseased,  and  yon  sent  her  to  the  hospital,  what  is  the 
longest  period  you  think  it  necessary  to  detain  her. 
Do  you  think  six  months  too  long  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  six  months  too  long.  There  would  be  cases  in 
which  I  have  no  doubt  six  months  Avould  not  be  too 
long  for  detention  in  the  hospital. 

6814.  Do  you  think  that  nine  months  would  be  an 
excessive  period  ? — Of  course  I  cannot  lay  down  a 
definite  time  ;  the  average  of  the  cases  would  require 
only  a  short  time  ;  they  mostly  consist  of  gonorrhoea 
and  would  be  quickly  cured,  but  there  are  leuchorrceal 
discharges,  which  need  not  necessarily  be  in  a  prosti- 
tute, which  are  perfectly  incurable  I  believe. 

6815.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  bring  you  to.  Within 
what  period  could  you,  as  a  general  rule,  ascertain 
whether  a  Avoman  was  curable  or  not  by  treatment  in 
hospital  ? — I  think  you  ought  to  make  it  certain  in  a 
couple  of  months. 

6816.  You  think  in  a  couple  of  months  you  could 
ascertain  whether  her  disease  was  curable  or  not  ? — Of 
course  difficult  cases  will  arise  now  and  then  which 
you  cannot  guard  against,  which  for  some  reason  or 
other  may  get  better  and  then  worse  again,  and  so 
vacillate  that  you  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  ;  but  in 
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the  fair  majority  of  the  cases  you  would  easily  deter-  fourteenth 
mine  in  a  couple  of  months. 

6817.  And  supposing  at  the  end  of  two  months  you  Mr.W. Square. 
are  satisfied  that  the  case  is  incurable,  would  it  be  ~ —  . 
dangerous  to  let  the  woman  return  to  her  trade  ? — Any    13  Ft-b,  1871. 

man  v/ho  went  with  her  of  course  would  run  exactly  

the  same  risk,  as  before  her  incarceration. 

6818.  Then  in  fact  to  guard  the  public  agairist  an 
incurable  prostitute,  it  wonld  be  necessary  to  detain 
her  for  an  unlimited  period  ? — Quite  so  ;  that  is  not  a 
case  in  which  syphilis  Avould  be  propagated,  but  merely 
gonorrhoea. 

6819.  Then  incurable  cases  are  cases  of  dischai'ge 
generally  ? — Yes,  cases  of  discharge  ;  syphilis  is  never 
incurable. 

6820.  But  cases  of  gonorrhceal  discharge  are  some- 
times incurable  ? — Yes. 

6821.  Medical  treatment  cannot  stop  the  discharge  ? 
— Not  gonorrhceal  discharge,  but  leuchorrceal  discharge. 

6822.  Is  leuchorrceal  discharge  infectious  ? — Very 
often  very  infectious. 

6823.  And  is  not  leuchorroea  an  infection  to  which 
modest  women  are  liable  ? — Yes ;  undoubtedly,  but 
there  are  various  forms  of  leuchorro'a.  It  may  be 
caused  by  continual  prostitution.  It  may  be  a  discharge 
remaining  behind  a  severe  attack  of  gonorrhoea.  It 
may  be  caused  by  disease  of  the  uterus  itself,  or  the 
parts  surrounding  it. 

6824.  Then  leuchorroea,  to  which  prostitutes  are 
subject,  is  sometimes  incurable  ? — Yes ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  not  always  infectious. 

6825.  You  have  spoken  of  the  way  in  which  these 
Acts  are  administered,  do  you  consider  they  inflict  any 
hardship  on  the  women  ? — I  think  the  hardship 
inflicted  on  the  women  mainly  arises  from  their  own 
ignorance.  I  only  know  of  one  case  in  which  a  sup- 
posed hardship  has  arisen,  which  I  daresay  you  have 
heard  of  here, — a  case  of  a  woman  called  Hicks,  at 
Plymouth,  who  was  supposed  to  be  cohabiting  at  the 
time  with  only  one  man.  I  believe  at  the  time  the 
evidence  went  to  show  that  she  leally  was  doing  so, 
and  yet  she  was  taken  to  the  hospital  and  examined. 
The  lower  class  of  women  do  not  appear  to  undei'stand 
in  what  way  they  can  be  freed  from  the  hospital.  I  had 
an  application  made  to  me  the  other  day,  from  the 
Anti-Contagious  Diseases  Act  Committee.  They  knew 
I  was  in  favour  of  the  Act,  and  had  acted  on  the 
committee  for  the  extension  of  it  to  the  civil  population, 
and  they  asked  whether  I  considered  if  I  examined  a 
woman  at  the  Devonjiort  hospital  I  should  give  an 
unbiassed  opinion.  I  said  I  should,  my  professional 
opinion  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  sympathies 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  they  wished  me  then  to  go  to 
the  Devonport  hospital  and  examine  a  woman.  But  the 
woman  went  the  ViTong  Avay  to  work,  not  understanding 
thatshemustapplyfordischarge  to  the  magistrates  before 
she  could  be  examined,  and  so  it  all  fell  to  the  ground. 

6826.  Have  you  considered  these  Acts  with  a  view 
to  their  amendment  ? — No,  I  have  not,  because  it  is  a 
very  difficult  question.  It  is  more  a  matter  of  legis- 
lation, I  should  think,  than  of  medicine.  The  fact  is, 
we  know  the  diseases  are  curable,  and  that  they  are 
only  curable  by  detention  in  hospital.  At  any  rate  by 
stopping  their  prostitution  and  by  medical  means.  It 
seems  to  me  a  question  more  of  how  the  Acts  are  to  be 
applied  tiian  how  they  are  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
medical  men. 

6827.  But  you    approve    of  the  examination  of 
prostitutes  ? — Undoubtedly. 

6828.  And  of  their  sequestration  in  hospital  wlien 
diseased  ? — ^Yes,  of  their  sequestration  in  hospital. 

6829.  (  Viscount  Hurdinge.)  Did  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  disease  among  the  shop  girls  had 
increased  ? — I  think  there  was  perhaps  a  slight  increase 
in  the  amount  of  clandestine  prostitution,  but  as  I  was 
not  in.  practice  before  the  Act  came  into  force,  but 
only  just  after,  I  could  not  tell. 

6830.  You  think  there  is  a  slight  increase? — I 
think  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of 
clandestine  prostitutes,  not  in  the  disease.    I  could  not 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


FOITRTEENTH  give  you  an  opiniou  about  the  disease  for  I  have  not 
DAV.         sufficient  knowledge  of  what  went  on  before. 

  6831   Do  you  attribute  that  sHght  increase  in  any 

Mr.W^mre.  ^^^^  operation  of  the  Acts  ?— I  think   it  is 

'•3  Feb.  1871.    probable  that  it  comes  from  the  higher  price  obtained 

  by  the  Avomen.    That  is  the  only  possible  reason  I  can 

give  for  it. 

6832.  Where  do  these  clandestine  prostitutes  as  you 
call  them  live,  in  lodgings  ? — No,  as  a  rule  they  live 
at  home,  and  the  way  in  which  the  prostitution  is 
practised  is,  that  they  go  with  men  to  some  house 
Avhich  they  know,  and  they  merely  remain  there  for  a 
short  period. 

6833.  Do  they  go  into  what  are  commonly  called 
receiving  houses  ? — Yes.  That  is  the  class  of  bouses 
to  which  they  go. 

6834.  Has  that  class  of  houses  diminished  or  in- 
creased to  yonr  knowledge  ? — I  think,  though  I  have 
no  absolute  proof,  that  they  have  increased.  But  1 
think  from  what  men  tell  me,  the  way  in  which  they 
have  increased  is  this,  that  there  are  more  public-houses 
in  which  it  is  done  than  there  used  to  be. 

6835.  But  what  you  have  stated  is  merely  from 
hearsay.    You  have  no  proof  ? — I  have  no  proof. 

6836.  That  question  as  to  whether  the  receiving 
houses  have  decreased  or  increased,  is  one  of  which  the 
police  would  probably  be  cognizant  ?  —  Yes,  un- 
doubtedly ;  and  of  course  the  police  have  knowledge  of  an 
enormous  number  of  brothels  in  Plymouth,  which  I  dare- 
say are  registered,  but  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
attempt  to  suppress,  very  well  known  houses  where  the 
women  live,  where  prostitution  is  openly  carried  on, 
and  any  day  you  walk  through  the  streets  you  see 
prostitutes  well  known  to  the  police  in  these  houses, 
but  there  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
police  or  anybody  else  to  put  them  down. 

6837.  {Canon  Gregory.)  You  say  these  women  ask 
higher  prices.  Do  they  look  upon  themselves  as  in  any 
way  licensed  by  being  examined  ? — No.  I  don't  think 
so.    You  mean  like  the  French  system  ? 

6838.  Do  they  think  that  they  are  in  any  way 
whatever  recognized  by  the  Government,  so  as  to  be 
licensed  ? — I  think  not. 

6839.  Nor  the  men  who  go  with  them  ? — The  men 
perfectly  luiderstand  it  is  safer  than  it  used  to  be. 

6840.  Then  do  you  think  the  moral  eiFect  on  the 
men  increases  or  diminishes  the  lace  ?— I  cannot  say. 
It  would  be  merely  a  matter  of  opinion. 

6841.  Or  on  the  women  either?  —  I  think  the 
women  are  infinitely  improved  in  their  external  ap- 
pearance. They  are  cleaner  and  more  orderly  than 
they  used  to  be  ;  there  is  not  so  much  noise  in  the 
streets  late  at  night  as  there  used  to  be.  I  think  in 
that  way  the  working  of  the  Act  has  been  most  bene- 
ficial. It  is  since  the  Act  at  any  rate,  and  so  I  presume 
we  must  attribute  it  to  the  Act. 

6842.  {Mr.  C.  Buxton.)  You  say  there  has  been  a 
slight  increase  in  prostitution,  but  I  understand  from 
your  answers  to  Lord  Hardinge,  that  by  clandestine 
prostitution  you  mean  merely  women  living  at  home,  not 
those  Avho  go  to  what  are  commonly  called  brothels  ? — 
Yes,  but  there  are  women  who  do  not  live  at  home ; 
for  instance  a  woman  may  have  lodgings  of  her  own, 
and  may  yet  practise  clandestine  prostitution  by  going- 
out  with  men  in  this  way,  for  instance,  at  the  officers' 
barracks  any  night  you  will  see  a  large  number  of 
young  girls  known  not  to  be  registered  prostitutes. 

6843.  That  is  what  you  woidd  speak  of  as  clandes- 
tine prostitution  ? — Yes.  I  mean  by  a  clandestine 
prostitute,  a  regular  prostitute,  not  an  occasional  pros- 
titute, which  is  a  different  kind  again  from  the  woman 
who  is  registered.  The  occasional  women  are  women 
Avho  for  the  sake  of  a  new  dress  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  and  as  a  rule  married  women,  wiU  practice  for  a 
short  time  clandestine  prostitution. 

6844.  By  clandestine  prostitutes  you  mean  I'egular 
prostitutes  ? — Who  are  not  registered, 

6845.  This  is  an  important  point,  because  one  of  the 
evil  effects  of  the  Acts  is  alleged  to  be  the  inci-ease 
of  clandestine  prostitution.  Now  in  these  cases  surely 
the  police  who  are  bound  to  ascertain  the  precise 


numbers  of  prostitutes,  and  know  every  prostitute 
and  see  that  she  is  registered,  would  watch  the  gates 
of  the  bai'racks,  and  would  know  Avhat  women  went  in 
and  out  of  the  brothels,  so  that  it  must  be  very  difficult 
for  a  woman  really  to  exercise  prostitution  in  Devon- 
port  without  the  police  discovering  it  ? — They  ought 
to,  undoubtedly  ;  but  it  is  so  cleverly  managed  that  I 
do  not  see  how  they  can  find  it  out  in  many  cases ;  for 
instance,  a  man  may  make  an  engagement  to  go  with 
a  woman  at  a  certain  time.  He  meets  her  at  a  certain 
house  ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  be  seen  with  the 
woman  at  all ;  and  all  these  houses  have  two  entrances 
to  them,  so  that  it  is  very  easy  for  the  woman  to  get 
in  at  the  back  door,  not  being  seen,  and  leave  again  by 
a  different  door,  and  nobody  is  a  bit  the  wiser  for  it. 

6846.  So  that  a  certain  number  of  women  escape 
registration  ? — Yes. 

6847.  But  it  is  not  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  who  prostitute  themselves,  but  who 
do  so  secretly ;  this  number  contrive  to  do  so  with 
more  concealment  than  woidd  be  otherwise  necessary  ? 
— Quite  so. 

6848.  But  they  are  regular  prostitutes  ? — Many  of 
them  are. 

6849.  Who  in  other  cases  would  do  it  more  openly  ? 
— Many  would,  and,  although  I  have  no  actual  proof  to 
bring,  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  girls  who  even 
live  at  home  and  who  practise  prostitution  constantly, 
and  the  reason  they  do  not  have  children  is,  that  the 
girls  abort  eaily  after  they  get  in  the  family-way. 

6850.  {.Mr.  Rylands.)  Do  you  mean  procure  abor- 
tion ? — No,  not  procure  abortion,  but  abort  natin-ally. 
Very  few  children  are  born  to  prostitutes,  and  the 
reason  is  that  continual  prostitution  causes  abortion 
about  the  third  month.  Women  who  have  had  syphilis 
generally  aboi-t,  bvit  amongst  the  common  prostitutes 
they  abort  particularly  about  the  second  or  third 
month. 

6851.  {Mr.  Buxton^  The  point  I  want  particularly  to 
ascertain  is,  whether  in  your  opinion  the  Acts,  although 
they  may  have  diminished  the  number  of  prostitutes, 
have  at  all  tended  to  the  prostitution  of  those  who 
otherwise  would  be  virtuous  girls  ? — I  think  they  would 
be  prostitutes  anyhow. 

6852.  It  does  not  increase  the  number  of  prostitutes  ? 
—No. 

6853.  Do  prostitutes  often  come  to  you  to  be  examined 
privately  ? — Not  very  often.  If  they  are  diseased  they 
keep  it  to  themselves  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  quackery  which  goes  on,  by  which 
they  get  patched  up  at  any  I'ate.  Whether  they  are 
cured  or  not  I  do  not.  know,  but  we  see  amongst  them 
frequent  traces  of  secondary  syphilis,  showing  tliat 
they  do  not  get  off  cured.  There  are  well-known 
chemists  in  Plymouth  who  sell  drugs  for  gonori'hoeal 
discharges,  and,  I  suppose,  for  sj']^)hilis  as  well ;  but  of 
course,  in  a  case  of  syphilis  where  there  is  a  secondary 
complaint,  the  medical  men  themselves  see  it. 

6854.  Do  you  think  if  the  Acts  were  repealed,  and 
much  greater  facilities  were  given  for  entering  the 
hospitals,  the  women  would  be  disposed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  them,  or  would  they  continue  to  go  to  these 
quacks  ? — I  do  not  believe  the  voluntary  system 
of  treating  prostitutes  for  syphilis  would  at  all  do, 
because  a  woman  who  practises  prostitution  to  gain  a 
livelihood  by  it,  would  never  go  in  until  she  was  so 
diseased  that  she  could  not  perform  the  act  of  sexual 
intercourse,  and  that  is  so  for  many  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  they  depend  mainly  on  prostitution  for  their 
subsistence.  If  girls  go  into  hospital  they  lose  what 
they  call  a  certain  number  of  fi'iends — that  is  to  say, 
their  customers  drop  off,  and  go  to  other  women  while 
they  are  in  the  hospital. 

6855.  They  lose,  as  it  were,  the  goodwill  of  the 
business  ? — Yes,  quite  so ;  but  in  a  great  many  of  the 
cases  women  may  have  syphilis  and  know  nothing 
whatever  about  it. 

6856.  And  gonorrhoea  without  knowing  it  ? — No  ; 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  pain  attached  to  gonorrhoea, 
but  women  may  have  an  infectious  disease,  and  not 
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know  that  it  is  infectious  from  pain,  no  pain  whatever 
attaching  to  it. 

6857.  You  say  that  the  higher  price  demanded  by 
the  examined  women  deters  many  officers  and  others 
from  deahng  with  them  ? — So  they  tell  me  themselves. 

6858.  So  far  then,  the  tendency  of  the  Act  would  be 
to  preserve  morality  ? — In  that  way  it  would. 

6859.  You  only  know  that  the  officers  and  others 
have  connexion  with  these  unregistered  prostitutes 
from  themselves,  not  from  your  own  knowledge  ?- — 
From  their  telling  me  so. 

6860.  And  they  can  only  know  that  the  prostitutes 
are  not  registered  ones  from  the  women  themselves  ? — 
Quite  so, 

6861.  So  that  your  own  information  on  that  point  is 
derived  from  people  who  have  told  you,  and  who  had 
previously  been  told  so  by  others  ? — By  the  women 
themselves. 

6862.  So  that  it  is  in  feet  second-hand  hearsay  ? — 
It  is  second-hand  information. 

6863.  And  if  the  women  had  deceived  the  officers, 
or  the  officers  had  been  under  a  misapprehension  in 
telHng  you  ? — I  should  be  wrong. 

6864.  And  the  evidence  would  be  of  no  importance  ? 
— Worthless.  But  I  have  no  moral  doubt  myself  about 
the  truth  of  the  officers. 

6865.  Do  not  you  think  that  officers  and  people 
of  education  would  be  extremely  anxious  to  obtain 
women  who  had  been  first  examined,  and  were  clean  ? 
— Well,  I  do  not  think  they  are  so  anxious  to  get 
women  Avho  are  examined,  as  women  of  a  superior  class 
of  society. 

6866.  Then  you  consider  that  these  unregistered 
■women  are  of  a  superior  class  ? — They  are  of  a  class 
superior  to  the  commoner  prostitutes,  and  many  of 
them  are  about  the  same  class  as  the  better  class  of 
prostitutes  ;  but  even  the  better  class  of  prostitutes,  as 
a  rule,  do  not  descend  in  rank,  I  think. 

6867.  However,  your  evidence  as  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  so  much  connexion  with  the  unregistered 
women,  is  only  derived  from  hearsay  ? — From  hear- 
say. 

6868.  (M)'.  Rylauds.)  Would  your  general  observa- 
tion induce  you  to  believe  that  the  prostitutes  of  Ply- 
mouth and  Devonport  had  materially  diminished  in 
number  since  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? — It  does 
not  look  so  in  the  streets. 

6869.  You  are  aware,  perhaps,  that  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  number  of  actual  prostitutes  in  Devonport  and 
Plymouth  has  beeni'educed  from  about  1,770  ? — Down 
to  640,  I  think. 

6870.  Would  your  observation  of  Devonport  and 
Plymouth  lead  you  to  suppose  that  there  could  be  so 
great  a  reduction  ? — It  does  not  look  so  in  the  streets. 

6871.  The  effect  is,  at  all  events  I  understand  you 
to  state,  that  of  those  who  are  registered,  the  condition 
of  the  women  is  better  in  consequence  of  the  operation 
of  these  Acts  ? — Yes, 

6872.  Would  you  attribute  the  better  condition  of 
the  women  to  their  being  supposed  to  possess  a  clean 
l  ill  of  health,  and  doing  a  larger  business,  and  there- 
fore getting  better  returns  for  their  services ;  or  that 
they  do  the  same  amount  of  business  but  charge  a 
higher  price  ? — No  ;  I  think  that  their  being  better 
looking,  and  being  cleaner,  depends  more  on  their 
coming  in  contact  with  a  better  class  of  people,  I  mean 
the  people  connected  with  the  hospital. 

6873.  But  I  was  anxious  to  know  your  opinion  as  to 
the  effect  of  this  better  appearance  and  character  of 
the  prostitutes,  whether  the  effect  is  to  induce  a  larger 
amount  of  prostitution,  or  whether  it  has  the  effect  of 
enabling  the  women  to  get  a  higher  price  ? — I  think 
among  the  commoner  class  of  prostitutes  it  is  about 
the  same ;  but  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  see  how  their 
being  clean  would  make  any  difference. 

6874.  Do  you  think,  at  the  present  moment,  there  is 
an  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  as  com- 
pared with  previous  years  ? — No  ;  I  have  no  reason 
for  supposing  so, 

6875.  Would  you  suppose  there  had  been  an  actual 


decrease  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  ? — I  do  not  see  foueteenth 
how  I  should  know, 

6876,  You  have  no  means  of  forming  any  opinion  Mr.W. Square. 

relatively  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  prostitution  ? —   

No.    One  would  suppose  it  more  likely  to  have  in-    13  Feb.  1871. 

creased,  because  of  the  greater  certainty  of  protection  

from  disease  ;  but  I  have  no  proof  whatever  from  which 

I  can  draw  any  inference. 

6877,  We  have  been  told  by  the  police  that  the 
women  are  better  dressed,  and  look  to  be  better  off  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  ? — They  do,  undoubtedly,  and 
look  cleaner  ;  they  look  more  respectable. 

6878,  With  regard  to  prostitutes,  assuming  there 
has  been  no  material  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
number  in  the  district,  I  suppose  Ave  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  difference  is,  that  a  smaller 
number  of  prostitutes  are  registered  now  than  for- 
merly ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that,  exactly ;  I  think 
there  are  altogether  a  smaller  number  of  prostitutes, 
because  when  they  find  the  danger  of  being  put  upon 
the  register  they  go  away,  or  cease  prostitution  in  many 
cases.  I  think  that  the  actual  number  of  prostitutes, 
most  probably,  must  be  smaller ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
so  in  the  streets.  You  do  not  see  in  the  streets  a  smaller 
number  of  them. 

6879,  Then  I  rather  misunderstood  your  former 
answer.  You  beheve  there  has  been  a  reduction 
in  the  actual  number  of  prostitutes  in  Devonport,  but 
not  in  those  you  see  in  the  streets  ? — Yes ;  of  course 
the  Act  makes  women  more  careful. 

6880,  You  say  the  number  of  registered  prostitutes 
has  been  very  materially  reduced  ? — Yes, 

6881,  My  question  was  whether,  supposing  it  to  be 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  material  diminution  in 
the  actual  number,  you  thought  the  difference  arose 
from  the  fact  of  a  larger  proportion  of  prostitutes  avoid- 
ing the  observation  of  the  police  than  was  the  case 
in  former  years.  I  want  to  know  whether  in  your 
judgment  the  number  of  prostitutes  not  registered  as 
compared  with  those  registered  is  greater  in  proportion 
than  before  ?— It  is  difficult  to  say  that  1,700  are  the 
whole  lot.  I  have  no  doubt  the  total  number  of 
prostitvites,  clandestine  and  registered,  has  decreased. 

6882,  Would  you  consider  that  decrease  has  been 
caused  in  any  way  by  the  pressure  of  the  Acts  driving 
any  of  them  to  a  distance  ? — I  do  not  see  how  I  could 
judge  of  that.  I  consider  that  the  amount  of  clandes- 
tine prostitution  there  is  does  not  make  up  for  the 
large  diminution  that  there  is  in  the  police  returns. 

6883,  Now  with  regard  to  the  clandestine  prostitution, 
I  gather  from  the  replies  you  have  given  to  previous 
questions  that  there  are  about  three  classes,  first,  regular 
prostitutes,  who  avoid  by  great  care  the  surveillance  of 
the  police,  but  who  really  gain  tneir  living  by  jDrostitu- 
tion  ;  then  there  is  a  second  class  of  young  girls  in 
shops,  and  in  service,  who  without  gaining  their  Uving 
by  prostitution,  do  commit  prostitution  with  young 
officers  and  others,  a  more  respectable  class  probably  ; 
and  then  a  third  class  of  clandestine  prostitutes,  as 
married  women,  chiefly  wives  of  sailors,  who  are 
away  ? — Yes, 

6884,  Or  people  who  want  some  amount  of  money 
for  temporary  piirposes  ? — Yes. 

6885,  Those  are  the  three  classes  ? — Yes. 

6886,  Now  with  regard  to  the  first  class,  I  need  not 
ask  you  anything  about  them ;  you  say  they  are  a 
regular  class,  who  are  able  to  avoid  the  surveillance  of 
the  police ;  but  with  regard  to  the  second  class,  I 
wish  to  ask  whether  you  have  any  means  of  judging 
that  the  effect  of  these  Acts  has  beoi  in  any  way  to 
increase  that  class  of  occasional  prostitutes, — shop  girls 
and  servants  ? — That  is  what  officers  in  garrison  tell 
me  most  distinctly,  that  they  have  increased  slightly  ; 
there  is  no  great  increase,  but  that  the  class  has 
increased  slightly, 

6887,  With  reference  to  the  class  of  married  women, 
do  you  think  prostitution  of  that  character  has  in- 
creased ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  has  decreased, 
because  of  the  fear  they  have  of  being  put  on  the 
register, 

6888,  In  point  of  fact,  with  married  women  you 
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Avould  anticipate  tliol  the  Act  Avonld  have  a  deterrent 
effect  ?— Yes,  undoubtedly. 

6889.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  some  ofthe  prostitutes  drive 
down  to  be  examined  in  their  own  conveyances  ?— Yes  ; 
they  hire  cabs  and  go  in  that  Avay. 

(5890.  Those  persons  who  drive  down  to  be  ex- 
amined in  their  conveyances  you  have  reason  to 
believe  charge  an  extra  price  in  consequence  of  the 
!:>n;u-antee  they  offer  to  their  customers  ? — Yes,  I  am 
told  so  distinctly. 

6891.  You  also  stated,  I  think,  your  opinion,  no 
doubt  formed  after  consideration,  that  during  the  last 
few  years  these  venereal  diseases  have  diminished  both 
in  extent  and  in  intensity ;  is  that  your  opinion  ?— 
Yes. 

6892.  That  diminution  in  extent  and  intensity 
must  have  been  occasioned  by  a  variety  of  causes  ? — 
Yes. 

6893.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what  has 
materially  effected,  apart  from  these  Acts,  the_  dimi- 
nution in  this  disease  ?— I  think  the  greater  facility  of 
getting  medical  advice,  and  that  people  are  not  so 
ignorant  about  the  disease  as  they  used  to  be. 

6894.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  suppose  that  the 
general  sanitary  arrangements  in  connexion  with  these 
diseases  are  telling  on  the  character  of  the  disease  in 
the  country  ? — Yes. 

6895.  Wouhl  you  attribute  anything  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  material  im- 
provement in  the  mode  of  treating  these  diseases  ? — 
I  think  since  the  invention  of  the  better  medicine 
we  have  had  we  do  not  see  the  virulent  syphilis  we 
used  to. 

6896.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  proper  treatment  of 
primary  syphilis  will  often  materially  affect  the  exhi- 
bition of  secondary  symptons  ? — In  some  cases  it  will 
stave  it  off  altogether. 

6897.  Whereas  improper  treatment  of  primary 
syphilis  will  often  lead  to  the  exhibition  of  secondary 
syphilis  of  an  aggravated  character  ? — Yes. 

6898.  If  you  agree  that  there  has  been  a  more  careful 
treatment  of  primary  syphilis,  would  that  account  for 
the  great  diminution  in  itself,  and  in  the  exhibition  of 
secondary  syphilis  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

6899.  And  that  would  tell  during  more  recent  years, 
and  might  affect  the  syphilis  returns  as  affecting  the 
general  health  of  the  country,  and  the  army  and  navy  r 
— Yes. 

6900.  Would  you  from  your  experience  be  prepared 
to  think  that  a  considerable  amount  of  disease  in  the 
navy  occurs  in  these  stations  without  being  recorded 
in  the  books  of  the  navy,  or  being  known  to  the 
medical  officer  of  the  navy  ?- 
witli  syphilis  amongst  sailors 
of  the  sort. 

6901.  I  daresay  you  know  Mr.  McKay,  a  druggist 
in  Devonport  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  live  in  Plymouth, 
which  is  as  distinct  from  Devonport  as  the  city  is  from 
Westminster. 

6902.  However,  I  think  you  can  say  from  your 
knowledge  a  very  large  number  of  these  cases  are 
treated  by  quacks  ? — I  can  give  you  the  names  of 
chemists  Avho  are  well  known,  Mr.  Allan  is  one,  who, 
I  belicA'e,  has  a  very  lai-ge  practice  in  it. 

6903.  Then  you  do  know  druggists  in  Plymouth 
who  are  engaged  in  a  practice  of  this  kind  ? — Yes. 

6904.  Should  you  be  able  to  form  an  opinion,  having 
regard  to  the  cases  treated  in  this  exceptional  manner, 
and  also  by  private  practitioners,  whether  the  cases 
of  women  treated  in  hospital  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  total  cases  of  venereal  disease  treated  in  Ply- 
mouth ? — I  do  not  think  that  women  get  so  much 
treated  by  druggists  as  men  ;  at  least,  I  could  not  say. 
I  know  of  my  own  experience  gentlemen  have  told  me 
they  go  to  such  and  such  druggists  who  give  them 
certain  physic,  and  it  cures  them  ;  but  the  women  tell 
me  nothing  about  it.  In  fact,  I  do  not  have  so  many 
■women  under  my  care  as  men. 

6906.  In  the  course  of  your  evidence  you  said  you 


Jiad  a  general  impression  in  favour  of  the  Acts  ? — In 
favour  of  the  Acts. 

6906.  Being  much  of  the  same  character  as  these  we 
are  discussing  ? — Yes. 

6907.  And  I  think  you  attributed  a  great  part  of 
the  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  Plymouth  and 
the  condition  of  the  streets  to  the  greater  regularity 
under  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

6908.  You  are  not  aware  positively  as  to  the  steps 
which  have  been  extensively  taken  by  the  local  autho- 
rities to  pnt  down  the  irregularities  in  the  streets 
concurrently  with  the  Acts  ? — No. 

6909.  {Sii-  W.  James.)  You  have  spoken  of  the 
marketable  Aalne  of  registered  j^i'ostitutes  as  having 
considerably  increased  ;  do  you  know  how  much  ? — 
No  ;  I  do  not.  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  matter 
only  those  who  go  with  them  could  tell  you. 

6910.  You  only  know  it  then  in  a  very  vagiie  and 
general  way  ? — From  my  patients  having  told  me  so. 

6911.  That  would  be  a  very  natural  effect  of  limiting 
the  number  and  improving  the  condition  of  the 
women  ? — Yes. 

6912.  In  point  of  fact,  if  we  wanted  to  make  any 
article  acceptable  to  the  public,  our  natural  course 
would  be  in  the  first  place  to  limit  its  numbers,  and  in 
the  second  place  to  furbish  it  up  and  improve  its  con- 
dition as  much  as  we  could.  Would  it  be  a  fair  descrip- 
tion of  a  medical  examination  to  say  it  was  jjrepariug 
a  prostitute  for  the  market  ? — I  should  think  it  would 
hardly  be,  because  it  is  quite  optional  on  the  part  of  a 
woman  to  be  a  prostitute  or  not. 

6913.  It  is  not  optional  to  her  to  come  up  when  she 
lias  once  embraced  the  profession  ? — No  ;  but  she  could 
leave  it. 

6914.  I  only  ask  Avhether  you  think  it  is  a  fair  de- 
scription or  not  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  it  is,  because 
the  woman  has  the  option  of  leaving  it. 

6915.  The  effect  of  this  Act  has  been  to  draw 
a  much  clearer  distinction  than  before  existed  between 
the  registered  and  the  clandestine  prostitution  ? — 
Yes. 

6916.  And  there  would  be  a  very  natural  presump- 
tion that  exactly  as  the  registered  prostitutes  diminish 
in  number  the  clandestine  prostitutes  would  increase  in 
number  ? — Yes. 


-I  have  nothing  to  do 
I  never  saw  anything 


6917.  That  would  be 
and  we  hear  in  point 
commenced  ;  clandestine 
but  you  say  only  a  little  ?- 


a  natural  action  of  causes, 
of  fact  that  has  actually 
prostitution  has  increased, 
-Only  a  little. 
()918.  If  the  registered  prostitutes  by  the  operation 
of  these  Acts  were  to  be  reduced  from  640  to  a  much 
smaller  number,  so  as  to  be  insufficient  for  the  number 
of  men  in  garrison,  the  natural  conclusion  would  be 
that  the  clandestine  prostitutes  would  increase  still 
further,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6919.  But  the  disease,  as  far  as  you  know,  amongst 
the  registered  prostitutes,  is  of  a  milder  kind  than 
amongst  the  clandestine  prostitutes  ? — I  do  not  think 
so ;  I  do  not  think  I  was  asked  that. 

6920.  You  Avould  naturally  suppose  that  a  clandes- 
tine prostitute  wishing  to  conceal  her  disease,  would 
not  go  to  the  doctor,  and  that  therefore  the  type 
amongst  the  clandestine  prostitutes  would  be  always 
much  more  severe  ? — That  would  be  a  natural  conclu- 
sion, because  they  Avould  delay  it. 

6921.  Are  you  aware  from  your  medical  experience 
that  throughout  Europe  much  the  worst  cases  of  disease 
are  in  those  who  practise  clandestine  prostitution  ? — 
No  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

6922.  You  are  not  aware  as  a  medical  man  that  that 
is  the  experience  of  the  Paris  hospitals  ? — I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  Paris  hospitals  ;  I  have  never  been 
in  Paris  Hospitals  in  my  life. 

6923.  Have  you  any  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
district  immediately  around  Plymouth  and  DcA'onport, 
particularly  outside  the  operation  of  these  Acts  with 
regard  to  the  practice  of  prostitution  ? — No. 

6924.  You  know  nothing  about  Exeter  and 
Torquay  ? — Nothing  at  all ;  they  are  too  far  off. 

6925.  Your  patients  have  never  mentioned  to  you 
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their  being  in  the  habit  of  going  to  those  places  to  seek 
for  men  ? — No. 

6926.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  strangers  come  into 
Plymouth  or  Devonport  with  a  view  of  getting  women  ? 
— No,  I  have  not. 

6927.  Commercial  travellers  and  people  of  that 
kind  in  the  habit  of  stopping  in  a  protected  district  ? — 
No. 

6928.  (Adm.  ColUnson.)  In  answer  to  a  question 
from  the  Chairman,  you  stated  that  in  your  opinion  there 
was  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  police  ? — It 
appears  to  me  that  the  policeman  has  first  of  all  the 
determination  as  to  who  is  a  prostitute,  and  what  shall 
constitute  a  prostitute,  that  then  he  shall  order  her  to 
be  examined,  and  if  not  examined  that  she  shall  be 
brought  up  before  a  magistrate. 

6929.  And  you  think  a  modification  as  to  that  should 
be  made  in  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

6930.  What  modification  do  you  propose  in  lieu  of 
that  ? — I  have  no  modification  to  propose,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  that  such  an  uneducated  man  as  a 
policeman  is  should  be  set  to  judge  who  is  a  common 
prostitute. 

6931.  It  is  the  superintendent  who  is  the  person 
who  judges  ? — But  he  gets  his  information  from  his  men. 

6932.  You  do  not  think  that  he  inquires  into  it 
himself  ? — I  have  no  doubt  he  does  A^ery  carefully,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  do  so,  or  else  he  would  be  always  iu 
a  mess. 

6933.  You  have  given  yowc  opinion  that  there  is  a 
diminution  of  disease  ? — Yes,  but  I  cannot  say  that 
that  diminution  is  actually  from  the  Act,  it  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time. 

6934.  StiU  that  is  the  case  ?— That  is  my  opinion. 

6935.  You  say  nothing  about  the  reclamation  of 
prostitutes  ? — I  know  notliing  about  it. 

6936.  Has  any  case  of  abuse  or  cruelty  come  under 
your  notice  in  consequence  of  these  Acts  ? — No. 

6937.  You  have  never  heard  of  them  ? — I  have 
heard  of  them,  but  do  not  actually  know  about  them. 

6938.  None  have  been  substantiated  to  your  know- 
ledge ? — Of  course  I  see  them  in  our  local  papers  in 
the  police  reports  of  the  day,  and  I  hear  of  them  from 
other  people,  nothing  more. 

6939.  You  have  said  that  women  do  not  consider 
themselves  degraded  by  coming  up  for  examination  ?— 
Not  at  all, — the  regular  prostitutes. 

6940.  Your  evidence  has  been  rather  strong,  that 
instead  of  persons  going  with  these  officers  in  con- 
sequence of  their  being  free  from  disease,  it  has  rather 
acted  in  a  contrary  direction  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  has. 

6941.  That  they  have  gone  to  different  pe  rsons  that 
are  not  registered?  —  That  happens  differently  in 
different  regiments,  according  to  the  amount  of  wealth 
in  the  regiment. 

6942.  Consequently  in  your  opinion  the  Act  cannot 
be  charged  with  the  encouragement  of  prostitution  in 
that  way  by  providing  clean  women  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  can. 

6943.  {Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.)  Would  the  pohce  try 
to  bring  the  shop  girls  within  their  class  of  prostitutes 
if  they  could  ? — I  presume  they  would ;  it  is  their 
business. 

6944.  But  would  it  be  their  business  ?  Would  not 
they  rather  exclude  those  who  are  not  carrying  on  the 
regular  business  of  prostitution,  and  these  girls  are  not, 
are  they  ? — Some  of  course  do  not ;  that  the  policemen 
could  answer  better. 

6945.  It  is  rather  an  important  question,  because 
your  evidence  turns  on  that,  that  there  was  a  class  of 
shop  girls  carrying  on  prostitution  entirely  under  the 
police  ? — The  police  do  try  to  get  at  them,  I  know. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  great  noise  about  it,  and  a 
whole  shop  was  turned  out. 

6946.  In  order  to  discover  girls  ? — ^Yes ;  and  they 
were  discovered  diseased  as  far  as  I  recollect  about  it. 
The  police  made  a  regular  raid  on  one  shop,  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  stir  about  it  at  the  time.  It  was  a 
large  shop  in  George  Street,  and  some  of  the  girls  were 
believed  to  be  prostitutes,  and  were  examined,  and 
were  actually  found  to  be  diseased.  The  Act  was  not 
piisapplied  in  any  way  to  them. 


6947.  Your  evidence  as  to  the  disease  of  the  officers  li-ouRTEENTH 
who  have  consulted  you,  has  been  not  entirely  derived  day. 
from  them;  they  did  not  mention  the  names  of  the  ii7~Z^ 
girls  ?— No,  they  merely  said  the  class  of  girls. 

6948.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  might    23  Feb  1871 

have  given  the  disease  to  the  girls  ? — No  ;  I  have  no  ... 

more  reason  than  that  they  said  the  class  from  whom 

they  got  it. 

6949.  They  did  not  try  to  bring  it  home  to  any 
particular  persons  ? — No ;  they  would  scarcely  do  that 
when  I  was  living  in  the  town. 

6950.  {Major  O'Reilly.)  How  is  a  man  able  to 
ascertain,  if  solicitetl  by  a  Avoman,  that  she  is  a  re- 
gistered prostitute  ? — She  would  tell  him. 

6951.  But  if  she  could  get  a  higher  price  as  being  a 
registered  prostitute,  might  not  a  woman  Avho  is  not 
I'egistered  tell  a  man  that  she  is  ? — She  might  say  so ; 
but  I  think  as  a  rule  you  could  tell  the  difference  in  a 
woman  in  the  streets. 

6952.  My  question  goes  to  the  point  of  the  greater 
security  she  is  able  to  offer  him.  Can  you  tell  me 
whether  she  is  able  to  give  him  any  evidence  as  to 
when  she  was  last  examined,  so  as  to  show  him  the 
degree  of  security  v^^hich  she  could  offer  ? — Simply 
from  the  way  she  would  tell  him.  The  way  in  which 
she  was  known  as  a  registered  prostitute  would  be 
from  the  fact  of  hoi-  living  in  a  well-known  house, 
and  that  house  well  known  to  the  police. 

6953.  As  to  the  date  of  the  examination,  am  I  right 
in  taking  it  from  you  lhat  he  must  take  it  from  her 
statement  ? — So  I  believe. 

6954.  {Dr.  Bridges.)    You  have  been,  I  believe, 
three  years  in  practice  ? — Yes. 

6955.  Your  practice  has  not  been  specially  con- 
cerned with  venereal  disease  ? — No ;  I  am  a  general 
practitioner. 

6956.  You  would  not  then  claim  for  yourself  as  dis- 
tinct from  other  mechcal  men  in  Plymouth  any  special 
knowledge  on  this  subject  ? — Certainly  not.  I  must 
tell  jon  that  I  am  surgeon  to  the  Eye  Infirmary  at 
Plymouth,  where,  of  course,  I  see  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  hereditary  syphilitic  disease. 

6957.  I  suppose  that  having  begun  practically  only 
recently,  the  first  year  of  your  practice  would  not  be 
very  large  ? — Well,  I  am  rather  peculiarly  situated  in 
that  way,  as  my  father  had  a  very  large  practice  before 
me,  so  that  I  at  once  got  a  fair  share  of  practice, 
which  increased  very  rapidly. 

6958.  Of  course^  having  increased  rapidly,  the  num- 
ber of  venereal  cases  which  have  this  last  year  come 
before  you  would  be  considerably  greater  than  before  ? 
—Yes. 

6959.  Would  you  be  in  a  position  to  tell  us  now  the 
number  of  syphilitic  cases  you  lu-ve  had  come  before 
you  last  year  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  generally  have  four 
or  five  on  my  list  at  once.  Then,  of  course,  they  do 
not  come  to  see  me  very  often  ;  it  is  not  necessary  in 
many  cases. 

6960  I  think  you  said  those  were  chiefly  of  the 
better  class  ? — Yes. 

6961.  Men  in  the  position  of  gentlemen  ? — Quite  so. 

6952.  And  it  is  from  the  confession  of  those  persons, 
as  I  understand  you,  that  you  gather  that  they  have 
personally  gone  with  clandestine  prostitutes  rather  than 
the  regular  prostitutes  on  the  police  register  ? — Yes. 

6963.  That  is,  in  their  opinion  ? —  That  is  their 
opinion. 

6964.  Now  the  number  of  officers  is,  of  course,  not 
very  great,  I  mean  absolutely,  as  compared  with  the 
general  population? — No.  We  have  a  very  large 
population  now,  about  140,000  people,  I  shoiild 
think. 

6965.  The  bulk  of  the  prostitutes  must  be,  of  course, 
of  a  much  poorer  class  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

6966.  Therefore  the  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  women  with  whom  a  small  jn-oportion  of  the  upper 
class  of  the  population  associate  would  not  indicate  au 
improvement  of  the  women  in  the  streets  ? — No  ;  the 
greater  cleanliness  is  more  visible  in  the  lower  class  of 
prostitutes.  They  used  to  be  very  noisy  and  very 
dirty. 

6967.  Your  opinion  I  understand  to  be  that  the 
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FOURTEENTH  number  of  clandestioe   prostitutes  has  very  largely 
increased  ? — Not  very  largely ;  I  say  slightly  increased. 
Mr.W  Square.      69G8.  You  have  mentioned  one  of  the  grounds  on 

  which  you  rest  that,  the  statement  of  your  own  indi- 

13  Feb.  1871.    vidual  patients  ? — Yes. 
  6969.  What  other  grounds  do  you  rest  that  state- 
ment on  ? — On  the  fact  of  my  seeing  many  of  that  class 
of  girls  about  the  streets  at  night. 

6970.  Are  you  sure  you  can  trust  your  judgment 
upon  that  point  ? — Certainly. 

6971.  I  suppose  you  would  hardly  consider  your 
judgment  that  a  woman  was  a  prostitute  or  not  as  equal 
to  that  of  an  inspector? — Certainly  not;  he  must 
know  better  than  I.    Of  course  he  would  not  know 

,  a  clandestine  prostitute  because  it  would  be  his  business 
to  put  her  on  the  register. 

6972.  But  he  would  be  a  judge  as  well  as  you  ? — He 
would  be  a  judge,  but  he  would  be  \inable  unless  he 
had  very  strong  proofs.  Of  course  my  ]>roofs  Avould 
be  my  own  moral  opinion  on  the  subject  more  than 
actual  knowledge. 

6973.  But  practically  he  Avould  be  better  qualified 
to  form  an  opinion  than  yourself? — Undoubtedly  he 
would  be. 

6974.  I  think  you  mentioned  you  have  had  a  small 
numbei'  of  prostitutes  who  consult  you  ? — Yes. 

6975.  Some  were  on  the  register  and  some  not  ?— ■ 
Yes. 

6976.  Of  those  women  who  are  on  the  register,  did 
they  consult  you  for  venereal  disease  ? — Generally  of  a 
secondaiy  character. 

6977.  And  these  women  have  been  examined  by  the 
visiting  surgeon  ? — Yes  ;  but  you  see  disease  of  a 
secondary  character  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
visiting  surgeon. 

6978.  We  have  evidence  rather  to  the  contrary  of 
that,  the  visiting  surgeon  has  told  us  ? — F or  instance, 
if  a  woman  had  a  bad  eye,  I  do  not  see  how  you  would 
know.  I  have  more  to  do  with  it  as  I  have  an  Eye 
Infirmary  at  Plymouth,  and  a  large  amount  of  ophthal- 
mic practice,  and  I  see  such  things  as  syphilitic  iritis, 
which  the  visiting  surgeon  would  of  course  knoAV 
nothing  about. 

6979.  Why  not  ? — A  woman  would  not  complain  of 
her  eye  to  hini. 

6980.  But  supposing  he  examined  the  woman,  as  he 
was  clearly  bound  to  do  generally,  Avould  not  he  be 
necessarily  competent  to  form  a  judgment? — 1  do  not 
see  that  he  would  necessarily  see  that  her  eye  was 
bad. 

6981.  If  he  examined  her  thoroughly,  he  would 
necessarily  see  that  ? — Not  necessarily  at  all. 

6982.  Does  your  exjDerience  of  the  eye  hospital  tell 
you  anything  with  regard  to  this  question  ? — It  gives 
me  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  hereditary  syphilitis. 
I  ticked  off  the  patients  I  saw  on  Saturday  at  the  Eye 
Infirmary  under  20  years  of  age,  and  there  were  14 
children  who  woukl  be  in  a  position  to  have  hereditary 
syphiUs.  On  that  day  there  were  fi\'e  cases  of  heredi- 
tary sy]^ihilis  out  of  the  14,  and  three  cases  of  purulent 
opthalmia  which  is  questionable,  and  an  open  thing 
with  medical  men  at  this  time. 

6983.  (Dr.  Wilks.)  At  what  time  had  the  disease 
been  acquii-ed  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

6984.  Within  what  period  ? — Any  time  ;  it  was 
hereditary  syphilis. 

6985.  Within  what  time  had  that  disease  been  ac- 
quired by  the  parents  ? — Any  time  during  their  lives. 
A  man  may  acquire  syphilis  any  time  during  his  life, 
and  pass  it  on  to  his  son. 

6986.  These  patients  being  under  20,  and  having 
deri\'ed  it  from  their  parents,  the  disease  must  have 
been  obtained  by  the  parents  many  years  before  ? — 
Yes. 

6987.  Then  what  is  the  last  time  in  which  they 
probably  obtained  it,  taking  the  average  age  of  the 
children  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  was  in  the  father  or  the  mother. 

6988.  A  dozen  years  ? — Any  time  during  the  parent's 
life. 

6989.  But  what  period,  probably  not  within  the 
last  dozen  years  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that. 


6990.  What  was  the  age  of  the  youngest  child  ? — 
About  five.    I  rarely  saw  it  before  then. 

6991.  {Dr.  Bridges.)  Probably  your  experience  in 
the  Eye  Infirmary  is  not  sufliciently  long  to  enable  you 
to  say  whether  sj'philis  has  decreased  or  increased  ? — 
No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  hereditary  syphilis  in  children 
has  been  studied  sufiiciently  as  a  study. 

6992.  {Mr.  Hastmgs.)  Do  you  think  that  many 
children  die  of  hereditary  syphilis  ? — Not  many  now, 
I  think.  Medical  men  understand  it  so  much  better 
than  they  \ised  to. 

6993.  Among  your  patients  that  come  to  the  in- 
firmary, are  thei-e  many  married  women  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  that  I  ever  saw  one.  The  disease  of  the  eye 
would  be  totally  different  from  the  disease  of  acquired 
syphilis — hereditary  syphilis  being  well  marked  in 
children. 

6994.  Your  opinion  is  that  syphilis  is  a  very  wide 
spread  disease  ? — Very  wide  spread  indeed. 

6995.  Wide  spread  in  its  hereditary  character,  or  in 
its  original  character  when  people  first  have  it  ? — Alto 
gether,  as  a  disease,  I  should  say  syphilis  is  very 
common. 

6996.  Is  hereditary  syphilis  also  very  common  ? — It 
is  common,  I  think.  The  Moorfields  Eye  Infirmary 
gives  one-fifteenth  of  all  the  children  who  are  patients 
there,  and  that  is  a  large  per-centage. 

6997.  Infected  with  hereditary  syphilis? — Infected 
Avith  hereditary  syphilis. 

6998.  Over  what  time  would  that  be  ? — I  think  that 
is  their  general  record.  Their  statistical  report  is 
drawn  up  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

6999.  How  long  has  Moorfields  been  established  ? — 
A  great  many  years.  I  think  they  have  an  average  of 
100,000  patients  a  year.  I  was  on  the  staff  myself  for 
some  time. 

7000.  How  long  Avere  you  there  ? — About  15 
mouths. 

7001.  With  regard  to  the  tale  about  the  shop  girls 
being  turned  out,  do  you  know  that  of  your  own  know- 
ledge ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  was  xerj 
shortly  after  I  came  to  Plymouth. 

7002.  You  merely  heard  it  ? — Yes.  I  recollect 
there  was  a  great  stir  about  it  in  the  local  papers  at 
the  time. 

7003.  Did  you  hear  it  from  anybody  who  belonged 
to  the  shop  ?— No. 

7004.  Mere  common  hearsay  ? — Yes  ;  quite  so. 

7005.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  I  think  it  has  been 
stated  before  us  that  although  persons  practise  clan- 
destine prostitution,  it  is  difficult  for  any  person  to 
practise  it  long  without  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
police.  Do  you  agree  with  that  or  not  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  very  diffcult. 

7006.  Then  Avhen  you  speak  of  clandestine  prosti- 
tution, you  think  those  who  persevere  in  the  course  will 
come  on  the  register  sooner  or  later  ? — Not  necessarily 
so,  because  they  are  so  very  careful,  but  the  probability 
is,  unless  they  ai'e  A  ery  cai'eful  they  certainly  will, 
therefore  it  is  almost  impossible  that  clandestine  jjros- 
titution  can  increase  to  a  A^ery  large  extent. 

7007.  If  it  increased  to  a  A'ery  great  extent,  the 
police  Avould  be  sure  to  find  it  out  ? — Yes,  Then  I  con- 
sider the  Avomen  get  a  sort  of  Avarning  that  they  ai'e 
looked  after,  and  they  cease  to  practise  prostitution. 

7008.  Then  you  think  the  effect  of  the  Avarning  is 
to  make  them  cease  prostitution,  and  not  to  make  them 
more  cunning  in  the  practice  of  it  ? — Yes,  it  must  be 
so. 

7009.  Then  you  think  the  effect  of  these  Acts,  on 
the  whole  is  to  prevent  clandestine  prostitution,  and 
not  to  encourage  it  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  at  all.  I 
think  as  I  said  before  it  is  increased  to  a  slight  extent, 
but  I  think  it  requires  those  who  practise  it  should  be 
infinitely  more  careful  than  they  hitherto  haA^e  lieen. 

7010.  But  still,  if  the  clandestine  prostitutes  are 
likely,  sooner  or  later  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
police,  it  would  scarcely  be  probable  that  clandestine 
prostitution  Avould  increase  to  a  very  great  extent  ? — 
Yes. 

7011.  An  argument  has  been  raised  with  respect 
to  these  Acts,  that  the  fear  of  infection  has  been  a 
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deterrent  of  the  sin  of  fornication.  I  couclnde  from 
your  evidence  you  do  not  think  that  that  fear  of  infection 
has  any  very  great  effect  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

7012.  So  that  the  simple  question  of  price  will  be 
the  more  important  alignment  than  the  question  of 
infection  or  non-infection  ? — Yes. 

7013.  (Sir  J.  TrclcmnTf.)  I  think  you  have  not  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  local  police  in  the  performance 
of  these  Acts  ? — The  local  police  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  it  is  the  metropolitan  police. 

7014.  But  I  rather  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
distrusted  policemen,  who  as  a  rule  are  not  very  higlaly 
educated,  in  the  working  of  the  Acts  ? — No. 

7015.  You  are  therefore  disposed  to  think  that  a 
highly  culti^■ated  person  from  outside  would  be  more 
suitable  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

7016.  You  would  not  object  to  the  introduction  of 
the  metropolitan  police  for  the  purpose  ? — They  are 
introduced. 

7017.  But  have  you  any  objection  on  principle  to 
their  introduction  ? — No,  certainly  not,  but  I  think 
they  must  be  very  careful.  It  requires  a  very  great 
amount  of  discretion. 

7018.  Were  you  a  member  at  one  time  of  a  body 
whose  object  it  was  to  extend  the  Acts  to  the  civil 
population  ? — Yes. 

■  7019.  Probably  you  have  in  your  mind  some  scheme 
which  that  body  had  in  contemplation  which  would  be 
appHcable  — The  first  scheme  was,  that  in  addition  to 
the  Act  as  carried  out  at  present,  it  should  be  a  system 
of  voluntary  hospitals,  but  it  should  be  so  far  com- 
pulsory that  every  one  who  went  inta  the  hospital, 
whether  a  man  or  woman,  must  stay  there  until  he  or 
she  was  perfectly  healed. 

7020.  And  by  what  process  would  you  get  her  to 
enter  ? — Perfectly  voluntarily. 

7021.  Do  you  suppose  there  would  be  any  security 
in  that  for  the  protection  of  the  public  ? — Yes ;  but  I 
do  not  think  so  great  as  under  the  present  Act.  That 
was  to  be  an  adjunct. 

7022.  You  said,  I  think,  that  she  would  lose  her 
wages  and  custom  by  going  in  ? — Yes ;  and  therefore 
that  is  the  very  reason  a  voluntary  method  of  going  to 
work  would  be  very  inapplicable  all  over  the  country, 
because  women  will  not  submit  themselves  to  treatment 
until  they  are  absolutely  incapable  of  prostitution  from 
disease. 

7023.  (^Chairman.')  Then  the  disease  would  be  in  an 
advanced  stage  before  she  sought  the  assistance  of  a 
voluntary  hospital  ? — Certainly. 

7024.  (^Sir  J.  Trelawny.^  You  think  the  disease 
has  diminished,  both  as  regards  the  number  of  cases 
and  the  type  ? — Yes.    I  do  not  say  from  the  Act. 

7025.  What  cause  besides  treatment  can  you  attri- 
bute that  to  ? — I  think  their  applying  earlier  in  the 
disease  is  one.  I  think  people  appreciate  more  the 
danger  of  syphilis  than  they  used  to  ;  it  is  a  better 
known  thing ;  and  I  think  altogether  people  are  not 
so  ignorant  of  the  medical  profession  as  they  used 
to  be. 

7026.  They  have  become  also  aware  of  the  value  of 
washing  for  the  prevention  of  this  disease  ?  —  The 
prostitutes  look  cleaner,  cei'tainly, 

7027.  (^Sir  J.  Pakingto7i.)  I  understood  you  to  say, 
with  reference  to  the  scheme  you  mentioned,  that  it 
was  to  combine  voluntary  entrance  with  compulsory 
detention ;  is  that  so  ? — ^Yes. 

7028.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  fact  of  compulsory 
detention  would  offer  a  very  great  impediment  to  vo- 
luntary entrance,  or  otherwise  ? — I  should  think  not, 
because  people  who  would  voluntarily  submit  to  being 
ciired  of  the  disease  would  not  come  until  they  were  so 
bad  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  get 
cured  in  some  way  or  other ;  so  that  I  hardly  think  they 
would  have  any  option  left  to  them. 

7029.  Then  your  answer  comes  to  this,  that  the  fact 
of  compulsory  detention  would  prevent  their  voluntary 
entrance  to  the  last  possible  moment  ? — Yes. 

7030.  And  therefore  is  not  that  a  confirmation  of 
the  question  I  have  just  put  to  you,  or  rather  does  not 
it  amount  to  an  affirmative  answer  to  that  question,  that 


compulsory  detention  would  be  a  great  impediment  to  ■POUMEBNTH 
voluntary  entrance  ? — Certainly  it  would.   '. 

7031.  And  the  practical  result  of  any  such  plan  Mr AV.  Square. 

would  be  to  have  a  large  amount  of  venereal  disease  in   

full  and  unchecked  action  ? — ^Ycs,  undoubtedly  it  would.    '  ^  ^7 1 . 

The  other  scheme  was  to  extend  the  present  application  " 

of  the  Acts  as  they  at  present  stand  to  all  towns. 

7032.  The  Acts  as  they  are  ? — Yes,  as  they  stand  at 
present. 

7033.  By  what  body  were  those  two  schemes  enter- 
tained ? — By  the  association  for  the  extension  of  the 
Act  to  the  civil  population. 

7034.  You  speak  of  the  association,  where  ?  —  In 
London,  of  which  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill  is  secretary,  a  very 
large  association. 

7035.  That  association  is  still  in  existence  ? — Yes. 

7036.  I  am  disposed  to  think  from  your  evidence, 
that  you  do  not  attach  quite  the  same  meaning  to  the 
expression  "  clandestine  prostitution  "  as  has  been  for 
the  most  part  attached  to  it  by  the  members  of  this 
Commission.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  by  a 
clandestine  prostitute  a  woman  who  lives  by  prostitu- 
tion, but  who  has  been  successful  in  keeping  herself 
oft'  the  register? — That  is  one  sort  of  clandestine 
prostitute. 

7037.  But  when  you  speak  of  clandestine  prostitu- 
tion being  increased,  do  you  include  that  class  ? — 
Certainly,  I  include  all  in  the  class  of  clandestine 
prostitutes. 

7038.  When  you  said  it  had  increased  ? — Yes ;  I 
said  slightly  increased. 

7039.  If  you  put  aside  that  class,  that  is  to  say, 
women  who  live  by  prostitution,  but  who  have  been 
successful  in  keeping  themselves  off  the  register,  do 
you  think  that  clandestine  prostitution  has  increased 
in  Plymouth  and  Devonport  ? — You  ask  only  my 
opinion,  of  course. 

7040.  Your  opinion  ?~~I  think,  yes. 

7041.  Otherwise  than  that  class  ? — Yes  ;  otherwise 
than  that  class. 

7042.  In  which  of  those  two  classes  do  you  consider 
that  the  number  of  clandestine  prostitutes  has  chiefly 
increased  ? — I  think  more  in  the  second  class  you 
mention  ;  the  women  who  regularly  practise  prosti- 
tution but  who  are  able  to  escape  the  police,  I  consider 
to  be  comparatively  small  in  number ;  but  I  consider 
the  large  number  of  clandestine  prostitutes  are  those 
who  live  by  something,  and  who  practise  pi'ostitution 
for  other  reasons,  either  that  they  want  a  little  extra 
money — not  an  occasional  prostitute  who  merely  does  it 
now  and  then,  but  one  who  does  it  as  a  regular  thing, 
besides  their  earnings. 

7043.  To  which  of  the  two  classes  do  the  women 
to  whom  you  refer  as  frequenting  barracks  and  asso- 
ciating with  officers  for  the  most  part  belong  ? — To  the 
second  class ;  more  amongst  the  shop-girl  class. 

7 044.  Drawing  your  atttention  to  an  answer  given 
to  question  (4934)  by  Captain  Gore  eToues,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  namely,  "  There  is  one  point  on  which  I  ha^-e 
"  taken  some  trouble,  which  bears  on  it,  and  that  is 
"  clandestine  prostitution.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
"  present  Act  has  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner 
"  checked  it,  and  I  have  gained  that  knowledge  from 
"  talking  with  young  officers  of  both  services,  and 
"  have  learnt  the  difiiculty  they  experience  now  in  in- 
"  ducing  a  young  girl  to  go  into  barracks,  or  to  go  to 
"  camps,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  which  was  a  com- 
"  luon  habit  with  them  before.  In  fact  the  girls  who 
"  ought  to  have  been  respectable  girls  were  very  much 
"  given  to  it  before,  and  it  is  the  fear  of  being  known 
"  to  the  police,  which  acts  as  a  very  great  check."  I 
wish  to  ask  you  how  far  you  are  able  to  reconcile  that 
answer  with  the  opinion  you  entertain  as  to  vhe  class 
of  girls  who  frequent  the  army  barracks  ? — I  do  not 
agree  with  him  at  all.  I  think  that  most  probably  his 
opinion  must  have  been  formed  from  having  asked 
officers  who  had  not  lived  in  Plymouth,  I  mean  to  say 
who  had  not  resided  there  for  any  space  of  time.  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  course,  as  Plymouth  is  a  pro- 
tected place,  and  the  Act  is  in  operation  there,  that  the 
men  should  be  there  for  some  time  before  they  would 
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FOTTRTEENTH  find  llow  such  tilings  were  to  be  done ;  and  so  fai'  I 
DAY.         pa,^  give  you  additional  evidence  that  I  think  he  is 
~r        wong,  I  was  told  by  an  officer  of  a  regiment  now 
Mr.  VV^uare.  ^.p^j^ipj^^.  -^^^  Plymouth  that  the  Colonel  had  spoken  to 
13  Feb.  1871.    tis  own  officers  especially  on  the  subject  of  a  number 

  of  these  young  shop  girls  being  in  barracks  at  niglit, 

only  just  lately.     He  told  me    so   most  distinctly 
himself. 

7045.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  Captain 
Gore  Jones  ? — No. 

7046.  You  are  aware  who  he  is  ? — I  know  nothing 
about  him. 

7047.  Are  you  aware  that  he  is  now  in  command  of 
the  "  Impregnable,"  at  Plymouth,  and  is  at  the  head  of 
the  training  establishment  of  the  navy,  with  3,000  boys 
under  him  ? — Yes,  but  the  classes  I  mention  would  not 
come  under  his  rule  at  all,  the  boys. 

7048.  I  am  not  speaking  of  boys,  I  am  speaking  of 
Avhat  he  has  said  in  his  answer  from  personal  commu- 
nication with  young  officers  of  both  services  ? — From 
my  personal  communication  with  young  officers,  I  do 
not  agree  with  him. 

7049.  But  your  reason  for  supposing  Captain  Gore 
Jones  may  be  mistaken,  appears  to  be  founded  on  an 
assiunption  of  your  own,  which  is,  that  he  must  have 
spoken  of  a  particular  class  of  officers  ? — It  sounds 
like  it. 

7050.  That  is  not  consistent  with  his  answer,  be- 
cause his  answer  applies  to  both  services  ? — Yes. 

7051.  Arc  you  aware  that  the  evidence  we  have  had 
before  the  Commission  from  the  police  is  entu'ely  in- 
consistent with  your  experience  ? — I  was  not  aware 
of  it,  but  my  opinion  is  most  undoubted  on  the 
subject. 

7052.  It  is  so,  and  would  you  not  admit  that  the 
police  whose  special  attention  is  directed  to  this  subject 
would  be  likely  to  have  good  menus  of  judging? — But 
when  a  woman  is  a  clandestine  prostitute,  it  cannot  of 
course  be  known  to  the  police. 

7053.  How  would  she  be  known  to  you  ? — Merely 
from  the  fact  of  what  these  officers  say  to  ine  on  the 
subject. 

7054.  How  many  officers  have  said  that  to  yon  ? — I 
am  sure  I  could  not  teU  you  how  many.  Among  all 
my  patients  I  am  sure  I  could  give  you  at  the  present 
time  half  a  dozen  at  once. 

7055.  Have  you  been  yourself  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  barracks  late  at  night  and  observing  whether  there 
were  any  women  of  this  particular  class  there.  I  am 
speaking  now  not  of  the  class  of  professional  prosti- 
tutes ? — No,  I  do  not  go  to  the  barracks  at  all. 

7056.  It  is  hearsay  evidence  founded  on  statements 
made  to  you  by  particular  young  officers  ? — Yes. 

7057.  {3Tr.  Buxton.)  Are  you  aware  that  Captain 
Jones  founded  his  evidence  solely  on  what  he  had 
been  told  by  officers,  that  is,  exactly  the  same  hearsay 
evidence  ? — So  Sir  John  Pakington  told  me  just  now. 

7058.  {Sir  J.  Faking  ton.)  You  stated  that  your 
opinion  as  to  the  increase  in  clandestine  j^rostitution 
was  founded  on  what  you  saw  in  the  streets  ? — Yes. 

7059.  You  followed  that  up  by  explaining  what  you 
saw  in  the  streets,  and  it  was  that  you  saw  women  you 
believed  to  be  prostitutes  late  at  night  placing  them- 
selves alongside  gentlemen  walking  with  a  view  of 
tempting  them  to  ha\  e  connexion  with  them  ? — Yes. 

7060.  Should  you  call  any  woman  who  takes  that 
coui'se  a  clandestine  prostitute  ? — I  should  judge  she 
was  a  clandestine  prostitute. 

7061.  It  would  be  rather  guess  work  on  your  part  ? 
— Of  course  it  would,  but  it  must  be  guess  work. 

7062.  She  would  be  palpably  and  openly  a  pros- 
titute, would  she  not,  from  your  own  (lcscri])tion  ? — 
She  would  if  she  did  that,  undoubtedly. 

7063.  You  Avould  hardly  call  that  clandestine  pros- 
titution ? — No ;  but  you  must  distinctly  understand 
that  clandestine  prostitution,  I  said,  was  not  registered, 
and  I  divided  them  into  two  classes  afterwards. 

7064.  You  stated  that  officers  had  been  driven  to 
associate  with  these  young  milliners  from  the  high  price 
of  the  registered  prostitute  ? — Yes. 

7065.  Do  you  know  in  what  ratio  the  tariff  has  been 
changed  ? — No. 


7066.  Merely  a  general  report  ? — Yes. 

7067.  You  mentioned  two  specially  violent  cases  of 
syphilis,  both  of  which,  you  said,  were  in  cases  of  clan- 
destine prostitution  ? — -Yes. 

7068.  To  what  class  of  clandestine  prostitutes  did 
those  two  women  belong  ? — I  could  not  say,  but  I 
should  think  to  the  shop-girl  class,  as  they  are  so  much 
more  numerous. 

7069.  You  do  not  know — No. 

7070.  It  is  mere  guess  work  ? — Quite  so. 

7071.  {Sir  J.  Tre/awn?/.)  The  women  who  go  into 
barracks,  did  I  understand  you  to  say,  were  chiefly 
clandestine  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

7072.  Should  you  consider  the  answer  of  a  witness 
who  was  examined  here  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  prostitutes  correct.  He  is  asked,  "  with  regard  to 
"  the  number  of  prostitutes,  I  should  wish  to  ask 
"  you  whether  you  ever  happened  to  hear  complaints 
"  at  any  time  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  women  ? 
"  — No.  Since  the  recent  Acts? — No,  You  have 
"  never  known  a  case  where  a  person  has  been  heard 
"  to  say  that  he  has  found  a  difficulty  of  late  in 
"  getting  women  since  these  Acts  have  been  passed. 
"  You  mean  in  getting  public  prostitutes  ? — Yes  ? 
"  — No,  I  have  not  heard  that.  I  misunderstood 
"  your  answer  yesterday  with  regard  to  Aldershot. 
"  That  was  as  to  getting  clandestine  prostitutes. 
"  Prostitutes  could  be  got,  but  not  clandestine  pros- 
"  titutes  ? — Prostitutes  could  be  got,  but  not  that 
"  class  of  women  who  could  be  termed  clandestine 
"  pi'ostitutes.''  You  would  not  agTee  with  him  in 
thinking  it  was  now  a  more  difficult  matter  to  get 
clandestine  prostitutes  to  take  into  barracks  than  it 
was  before  these  Acts  ? — No,  I  do  not  agree  with  him. 
Of  course  every  one  has  a  diil'erent  idea  almost  about 
what  a  clandestine  prostitute  shall  mean  ;  all  through 
it  has  been  a  most  difficult  thing  to  settle. 

7073.  {Chairniun.)  I  think  you  divided  clandestine 
prostitutes  into  two  classes :  one  you  described  as 
occasional,  and  the  other  as  shop  girls  who  did  it  to 
purchase  some  finery  ? — I  divided  them  into  tluree  :  the 
occasional  prostitute,  the  regular  prostitute  who  only 
practises  it  for  pleasure  or  gain  besides  whatever  else 
she  had  to  do,  and  the  prostitute  who  gains  her 
livelihood  by  it,  but  who  is  not  on  the  register. 

7074.  Then  the  class  who  gain  their  livelihood  and 
who  are  not  on  the  register  ought  to  be  on  the  register, 
but  esciipe  the  vigilance  of  the  jjolice  ? — Yes,  a  very 
small  number  of  them,  I  believe. 

7075.  Do  you  think  the  disease  is  very  rife  among 
that  last-mentioned  class  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
very  rife  at  all. 

7076.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  there  was  more 
disease  amongst  clandestine  prostitutes  than  amongst 
registered  women  ? — It  mnst  be  so,  because  the  re- 
gistered women  are  I'etained  for  their  disease. 

7077.  How  do  you  describe  the  occasional  pros- 
titutes ? — W omen  who  practise  prostitution  for  a  short 
time,  merely  as  a  matter  of  accident  very  frequently,  or 
just  to  get  money  for  a  short  period. 

7078.  Women  who  are  driven  to  it  by  stress  of 
poveity? — They  of  course  would  come  in,  but  it  is 
more  often  done,  I  believe,  so  as  to  have  an  accession  of 
property  at  the  time,  to  get  a  new  dress,  or  anything 
in  that  way. 

7079.  Then  in  your  experience  of  those  women 
you  have  not  fouiul  the  diseases  of  a  very  virulent 
character  amongst  that  class  of  occasional  prostitutes  ? 
— No,  because  as  a  rule  they  will  come  and  speak 
about  their  being  diseased  as  soon  as  they  know  it  ; 
not  being  on  the  list  at  all  to  be  examined  at  the 
Devonport  hospital,  they  do  not  mind  so  much. 

7080.  Then  your  practice,  doubtless,  is  when  con- 
sulted by  those  women  to  recommend  them  to  refrain 
from  sexual  intercourse  ? — Yes, 

7081.  Do  they  obey  your  injunctiors  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  All  those  things  are,  of  course, 
exceedingly  difficult  for  a  medical  man  to  find  out. 

7082.  Do  you  find  that  women  of  the  town  who 
consult  you,  and  who  are  recommended  to  call  again, 
are  punctual  in  their  attendance  ? — Not  at  all ,  they 
very  frequently  never  come  again. 
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7083.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  ? — I  am. 

7084.  Aucl  in  private  practice  at  Plymouth  ? — Yes. 

7085.  And  surgeon  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  had  been 
surgeon  to  the  Poor  Law  for  about  five  years  ending  in 
1859. 

7086.  And  to  various  clubs  ? — To  various  clubs. 

7087.  How  long  have  you  been  in  practice  ? — Since 
the  fall  of  the  year  1848.  I  have  been  nearly  22  years 
in  Plymouth. 

7088.  Have  you  had  much  practice  in  the  branch  of 
the  profession  to  which  this  inquiry  relates  ?— A  pro- 
portionate amount  I  should  say. 

7089.  Have  you  been  consulted  by  women  of  the 
town  or  by  men,  or  by  both  ? — By  both  ;  but  of  course 
men  preponderate. 

7090.  What  class  of  men — officers  ? — Various  classes 
of  men,  it  is  not  easy  to  answer  ofl'-hand  ;  for  instance, 
army  and  navy,  men,  poor  men ;  all  classes  in  fact. 

7091.  Has  your  attention  been  particularly  directed 
to  the  extent  to  which  prostitution  prevails  in  Ply- 
mouth ? — I  have  witnessed  it  just  as  any  other  prac- 
titioner would,  living  there  amongst  it. 

7092.  Have  you  of  late  years  observed  that  there 
have  been  fewer  prostitutes  than  formerly  ? — I  have  not. 

7093.  You  think  they  are  about  the  same  ? — I  should 
think  so,  but  the  manifestation  is  different. 

7094.  Do  you  mean  by  the  manifestation  that  they 
are  not  openly  soliciting  in  the  streets  ? — I  think  it 
like  this,  by  their  knowing  what  is  doing  in  that  place, 
probably  their  public  conduct  is  influenced  by  possible 
consequences. 

7095.  That  is,  that  since  these  Acts  have  come  into 
operation,  the  women  are  more  cautious  to  evade  the 
vigilance  of  the  police  ? — Yes. 

7096.  And  do  you  think  they  are  very  successful  ? — 
Well,  "  When  a  woman  wills,  she  will." 

7097.  You  think  that  the  women  are  more  than  a 
match  for  the  police  ? — I  think  so. 

7098.  You  are  aware  that  a  great  many  of  them, 
notwithstanding  their  ingenuity,  have  got  upon  the 
register  ? — I  have  heard  that. 

7099.  But  you  are  of  opinion  that  a  good  many  of 
them  who  ought  to  be  on  the  register  are  not.  Is  that 
your  opinion  ? — The  opinion  perhaps  more  clearly 
expressed  would  be  this,  that  the  register  cannot  reach 
a  great  number  who  should  be  benefited  by  medical 
treatment. 

7100.  Then  the  women  are  unwilling  to  be  placed 
upon  the  register  ? — I  should  say  they  are. 

7101.  But  nevertheless  you  think  that  a  great 
number  of  women  would  be  benefited  if  placed  on  the 
register  ? — I  doubt  the  benefit  of  the  register  at  all. 

7102.  You  think  the  practice  of  registering  public 
women  for  the  purpose  of  periodical  medical  examina- 
tion is  not  a  good  one  ? — I  think  a  better  plan  could  be 
found. 

7103.  What  plan  would  you  recommend  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  ? — I  think  a  plan  more  suitable  to 
human  nature  as  you  find  it,  not  on  compulsion. 

7104.  Do  you  think  then  the  only  alternative  is 
voluntary  submission  ? — It  ought  to  be  a  plan  based  on 
principle,  and  not  on  simple  expediency. 

7105.  What  description  of  plan  have  you  in  con- 
templation ? — Having  before  me  a  problem  to  solve, 
I  v/ould  ask  myself  first  what  is  tlie  amount  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  the  next  thing  of  course 
would  be  how  to  do  it.  The  idea  I  entertain  is  that 
if  you  wish  to  suppress  disease  you  should  set  about 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  embrace  all  classes  who  are 
infected  by  that  disease  ;  but  if  you  select  a  portion 
of  the  victims  to  the  disease,  and  let  the  other  portion 
alone,  then  you  will  be  for  ever  healing  a  portion,  and 
that  portion  will  be  for  ever  getting  diseased  again. 

7106.  And  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  policy  of 
these  Acts  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  civil  com- 
munity ? — ^^No,  but  to  make  this  law  an  even  law,  that 
should  be  the  natural  consequence  of  your  beginning. 

7107.  Then  do  I  uader§taad  ;^ou  to  gay  that  both 
20937. 


^R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  was  called  in  and  examined  as  follows  :  FOURtkenth 

'  DAY. 

sexes  should  be  subject  to  this  examination  ? — Not  ~ 
under  this  law.    I  think  if  you  have  a  desire  to  do    r      jiV  J  e  ' 

away  with  the  disease,  you  will  rail  it  you  apply  the    " 

remedy  to  one  sex  only.    I  never  heard  of  any  disease    13  Feb.  1871. 

having  been  done  away  with  by  using  remedies  for  —  

one  sex.    It  is  a  new  precedent  in  the  treatment  of 
disease. 

7108.  Then  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  pro- 
cess prescribed  by  these  Acts  Avith  regard  to  women, 
should  be  extended  to  men  ? — I  think  the  benefit  of 
the  treatment  of  contagious  diseases  should  reach  all 
people  ;  not  that  these  Acts  should  extend  to  men. 

7109.  (Sir  J.  Pahington.)  There  are  only  men  and 
women  ? —  I  mean  this,  if  your  task  before  you  is  to 
overcome  a  certain  amount  of  disease,  you  should 
apply  your  remedy  to  all  who  are  liable  to  that  disease. 

7110.  (ii/r.  Rylands.)  You  propose  remedies  of  a 
different  character  to  the  mode  of  operation  under  the 
present  Acts  ? — I  have  2)roposed  no  remedy.  I  have 
not  come  to  that  yet. 

7111.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  put  it  in 
this  way.  Supposing  there  were  1,700  2:)ublic  prostitutes 
in  Plymouth,  how  would  »;you  deal  with  them,  with  a 
view  to  preventing  their  propogating  disease  ? — I  do 
not  know  whether  I  am  wrong  in  asking  a  question 
before  answering  that ;  I  would  like  to  have  the  right 
definition  of  the  word  "  prostitute "  as  applied  to 
Plymouth  and  the  1,700. 

7112.  The  definition  would  be  a  woman  who  obtained 
a  livelihood  by  prostituting  her  body  ? — Then  I  deny 
that  there  are  1,700  prostitutes  in  Plymouth. 

7113.  That  may  be ;  but  supposing,  if  you  like,  there 
are  only  700  prostitutes  in  Plymouth,  would  you  take 
any  precaution  to  prevent  them  propagating  disease  ?— 
I  would. 

7114.  Now  state  what  remedy  you  would  suggest. 
We  will  not  dispute  about  numbers,  but  will  assume 
there  is  the  smaller  number  of  700  public  women  in 
Plymouth  who  live  by  prostituting  their  bodies,  I  need 
hardly  ask  you  whether  it  is  your  opinion  that  women 
following  that  mode  of  life  are  calculated  to  propagate 
disease  ? — Certainly  they  are. 

7115.  Then  would  you  take  any  steps  to  prevent 
that  propagation  of  disease  ? — I  would,  certainly. 

7116.  Now  be  kind  enough  to  state  in  what  way  ? — 
I  would  apply  the  remedy  to  both  sexes.  I  would  fall 
back  on  first  principles,  and  abandon  this  law  of  ex- 
pediency. I  would  take  human  nature,  as  I  said  at 
first,  as  I  find  it.  I  would  endeavour  to  ascertain  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  kindness  and  sympathy  on  these 
unfortunate  people.  I  would  seek  out  means  to  extend 
the  benefits,  not  confine  them  to  the  particular  class 
which  this  law  seems  to  embrace,  but  apparently  ignor- 
ing clandestine  prostitution.  I  cannot  see  either  on 
the  face  of  this  law  or  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  law,  a 
trace  of  anything  connected  with  clandestine  prostitu- 
tion, or  clandestine  disease,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  If  I  wished  to  do  the  community  good  in 
checking  the  ravages  of  this  disease,  I  would  abandon 
pretentious  and  costly  hospitals,  palace-like  in  appear- 
ance, but  horrid  for  those  who  have  to  go  into  them, 
and  so  contrary  to  the  common  feelings  of  the  people. 
Instead  of  that,  I  would  utilise  such  buildings  as  are 
used  for  ordinary  disease.  To  sum  up  in  one  small 
sentence,  I  would  treat  contagious  disease  as  I 
would  treat  any  other  disease,  I  would  not  set  up 
a  sort  of  inquisition,  or  tribunal,  which  would  be, 
as  it  were,  a  place  where  a  person  is  to  be  tried 
as  to  her  personal  character,  but  would  let  each 
individual  come  as  to  an  ordinary  hospital,  or  a 
dispensary,  or  what  not ;  and  I  would  take  the  funds 
which  you  now  spend  on  these  large  hospitals  already 
built,  and  which  I  understand  are  proposed  to  be 
built  elsewhere,  and  subsidise  the  charities  already  exist- 
ing, and,  in  districts  where  you  require  other  things  of 
the  sort,  have  buildings  adajjted  for  the  purpose,  not 
pretentious  and  costly  buildings,  but  such  that  poor 
people  of  the  class  that  would  come  under  such  regu- 
lations      tjiege,  coyld  come  tQ  without  the  feeling, 
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FOURTEENTH  wMcli  is  more  easily  understood  than  expressed,  that 
a  poor  creature  does  feel  wlio  walks  up  to  a  large 
Mr  ~Fw  P    hospital,  as  if  it  were  a  gaol,  and  which  it  is  in  my 
Jagn.M.B.,kc.  opinion  under  these  Acts.    Then  you  would  ask  me, 

'  L  '    '  anticipating  the  thing,  how  would  you  get  the  people 
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 to  the  most  important  part  of  what  I  am  really  very 

anxious  about.  I  mentioned  the  word  "  sympathy," 
and  I  do  believe  if,  instead  of  having  the  policeman, 
who  no  doubt  does  his  duty,  and  is  as  good  a  man  as 
any  other,  but  not  a  better  man,  you  had,  say,  in  the 
Plymouth  district,  half  a  dozen  decent  respectable 
women,  strongminded  if  you  like,  I  should,  perhaps, 
say,  right-minded,  good,  well-conducted  women,  some- 
what allied  in  class  to  the  people  whom  you  wish  to 
reclaim  and  cure  appointed  as  regular  missionaries  and 
agents,  and  some  other  woman  as  superintendent  over 
them  in  each  district,  these  women  would  not  only 
carry  a  good  word  to  the  poor  afflicted  prostitute,  but 
could  inquire  into  the  nature  of  their  ailments.  I  have 
often  observed  as  a  medical  man,  that  when  two  women 
get  together  they  will  not  talk  for  five  minutes  before 
their  conversation  will  be  aboyt  their  complaints ;  that 
seems  to  be  a  very  frequent  and  natural  thing  with 
women.  Under  the  present  law,  you  positively  set  up 
a  barrier  ;  you  send  a  policeman  to  frighten  the  woman, 
to  coerce  her,  to  tell  her  her  liberty  is  endangered,  to 
get  her  to  suljmit  to  the  various  j^rocesses  of  the  sur- 
geon. He  wants  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
woman,  or  he  ought  to  know,  but  what  happens  ? 
The  woman  has  before  her  the  danger  of  being 
confined  in  a  building, — of  being  a  prisoner,  in  plain 
words.  The  surgeon  has  to  deal  with  a  patient  who 
is  his  opponent.  If  that  woman  had  gone  to  a  surgeon 
in  the  ordinary  way,  the  first  question  put  would  be, 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  and  the  woman's 
answer  would  be  a  faithful,  honest,  and  trustworthy 
account,  in  fact,  as  it  is  professionally  called,  a  history 
of  the  case.  Every  one  of  your  cases  under  the  Act 
has  had  a  barrier  set  up  as  to  diagnosis  between  the 
woman  and  the  surgeon.  Now,  it  is  clear  enough  to 
me  as  a  medical  man,  that  there  is  no  need  for  you  to 
set  up  artificially  or  legally  a  barrier  between  the 
doctor  and  his  patients,  for  the  difficulties  in  the 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  itself  are  quite  sufficient,  apart 
from  any  legal  interference. 

7117.  You  are  quite  aware  that  this  legislation  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  is  exclusively  applied 
to  one  particular  disease  ? — The  aim  of  it  is  syphilis, 
but  another  disease  which  has  no  earthly  relation  to 
the  constitutional  health,  or  to  the  national  health  is 
included. 

7118.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  medical  evidence 
before  us,  and  we  have  not  heard  the  medical  men 
address  themselves  in  examining  these  women  to  any 
other  disease  than  a  disease  of  a  contagious  character ; 
what  disease  do  you  refer  to  ? — Gonorrhoea. 

7119.  Then  you  think  that  gonorrhoea  should  not  be 
included  in  the  medical  examination  ? — It  is  a  con- 
tagious disease,  and  it  is  a  venereal  disease,  and  very 
often  combined  with  syphilis. 

7120.  Then  if  the  Legislature  has  in  view  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  disease,  is  not  it 
proper  to  examine  for  gonorrhoea  as  well  as  for 
syphilis  ? — Quite  so. 

7121.  But  you  object  to  the  process  pre- 
scribed by  these  Acts  ? — I  say  this,  that  the  aim 
is  really  syphilis.  But  in  your  striving  to  reach 
syphilitic  disease,  which  is  truly  the  important  disease, 
you  are  constantly  interfering  with  disease  of  a  minor 
importance,  and  my  answer  tended  to  this,  that  the 
effects  of  gonori'hoea  are  not  a  matter  of  the  slightest 
importance  to  any  Government,  but  that  syphilis 
itself  is  the  important  disease  ;  and  even  in  many  cases 
of  syphilis,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  one  in  a  dozen  that  is 
really  such  as  will  become  a  constitutional  disease. 
The  direction  of  my  answer  is  this,  that  a  portion  only 
of  existing  contagious  diseases  comes  under  the  opera- 
tion of  these  Acts,  of  which  portion  there  is  but  a 
fraction  which  can  affect  the  national  health. 

7122.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  medical 


examination  prescribed  by  these  Acts  should  be  con- 
fined to  syphilis  ? — No ;  it  must  include  all.  You 
cannot  help  it  under  these  laws. 

7123.  You  think  that  the  police  are  not  the  proper 
instruments  to  carry  this  Act  into  execution  ? — 1  think 
not. 

7124.  You  think  that  women  should  be  employed 
for  that  purpose  ? — I  think  that  it  should  be  by  per- 
suasion of  women,  and  that  the  application  for  cure 
should  be  voluntary. 

7125.  In  fact,  that  women  should  not  be  taken 
compulsorily  before  the  surgeon  to  be  examined  ? — Not 
at  all. 

7126.  And  that  they  should  not  be  treated  com- 
pulsorily in  hospital  ? — No  ;  purely  and  simply  on  the 
voluntary  principle. 

7127.  And  you  think  that  Avould  be  equally  effica- 
cious ? — I  think  if  you  departed  from  the  voluntary 
principle  and  brought  in  coercion,  you  would  lose, 
taking  a  balance  one  way  and  the  other,  more  than  you 
would  gain.  If  a  woman  fiom  information,  through 
such  emissaries  as  I  have  alluded  to,  could  tell  where 
to  go,  and  I  believe  women  are  willing  to  go  where  there 
are  places  for  them,  if  she  were  to  go  under  those 
circumstances  for  her  cure,  a  voluntary  application 
would  be  quite  sufficient ;  but  the  moment  you  instil 
into  the  minds  of  these  women  that  there  is  any 
penalty,  remote  or  contingent,  that  moment  you  lose 
more  than  you  gain  by  the  retention  of  a  few  cases 
who  are  apt  to  dischai'ge  themselves  from  the  hospital. 
You  cannot  make  it  perfect,  but  it  appears  to  me,  taking 
a  balance  of  loss  and  gain,  that  if  you  stand  by  the 
voluntary  principle,  flinging  ex})ediency  entirely  aside, 
using  the  means  to  which  I  have  pointed,  and  applying 
it  to  both  sexes,  you  will  grasp,  for  that  is  the  task 
before  you,  more  of  contagious  diseases  by  the  voluntary 
principle  applied  to  both  sexes  ;  and  not  only  that,  but 
you  will  include  in  it  a  class  which  this  law  has  never 
touched,  namely,  clandestine  prostitutes,  so  that  you 
will  have  in  addition  to  the  present  benefit  a  proportion 
of  clandestine  prostitutes,  and  you  will  have  the  diseases 
of  men  as  well.    Your  area  would  be  extended. 

7128.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  women  in  inducing  prostitutes  to  go  to 
voluntary  hospitals  should  be  substituted  for  the  action 
of  the  police  ? — I  think  so,  that  is,  for  women. 

7129.  Then  how  would  you  deal  with  men? — I 
would  have  men  for  men. 

7130.  You  would  employ  benevolent  men  to  endea- 
YOitr  to  induce  men  who  are  diseased  to  resort  to  a 
voluntary  hospital  to  be  cured  ? — Yes ;  but  I  take  it 
the  difficulty  is  about  women  applying  for  cure. 

7131.  What  difficulty? — I  think  men  are  more 
disposed  to  apply  quickly  for  cure  than  women  ;  but  you 
mostly  want  the  women  who  are  clandestine  prostitutes, 
and  who  are  diseased,  to  apply.  This  law  does  not 
touch  them. 

7132.  Are  you  aware  that  when  this  law  was  origin- 
ally put  into  operation  women  were  not  forcibly  detained 
in  the  hospital — Yes. 

7133.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence,  that  mider  that 
system,  as  soon  as  a  ship  came  in  or  a  regiment  marched 
into  a  garrison  town,  the  women  left  the  hospital, 
although  they  were  not  in  a  fit  state  of  health  to  be 
discharged  ? — Yes. 

7134.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  true  ? — I  believe 
that  to  be  true. 

7135.  Do  you  see  no  disadvantages  arising  from  that  ? 
— I  do ;  that  is  a  matter  of  loss  to  be  thrown  against 
the  profit. 

7136.  Then  when  the  women  were  in  hospital,  you 
would  allow  them  to  go  away  when  they  liked,  and 
not  impose  any  restriction  on  them  ? — None  whatever. 

7137.  {Mr.  Applegarth.)  I  take  it  that  if  we  had  a 
voluntary  system,  as  you  propose,  all  the  women  would 
have  to  be  examined  by  some  means  or  other,  or  else 
a  large  margin  would  be  left  for  the  propagation  of 
disease.  How  would  you  propose  to  ascertain  how  the 
men  were  diseased  ? — What  men  ? 

7138.  Any  one  who  might  be  diseased? — By  his 
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voluntary  application,  that  implies  it,  if  a  man  were 
diseased.    He  would  not  apply  without  being  diseased. 

7139.  But  he  might  be  diseased  and  might  not 
apply  ? — Well,  that  is  your  loss ;  but  now  you  have  no 
machinery  for  that  man. 

7140.  You  think  decidedly  that  women  would  be 
far  preferable  to  be  employed  than  policemen  in  the 
execution  of  this  work  ? — I  think  so,  for  women. 

7141.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  duty  whatever  in 
an  act  of  this  kind,  that  women  might  not  be  better 
entrusted  to  carry  out  than  men,  for  instance,  the 
examination,  do  you  think  that  it  could  be  properly 
conducted  by  women  ? — Do  you  mean  by  the  speculum. 

7142.  Yes ;  the  examination  of  women  for  disease  ? — 
I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  use  of  the  speculum, 
as  a  surgeon's  instrument  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term. 

7143.  But  do  you  think  women  could  be  trusted  to 
conduct  the  examination  as  successfully  as  men  ? — I 
see  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  provided  they  had  a 
medical  education. 

7144.  Have  you  any  means  of  judging  whether  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  clandestine  prostitution  now,  as 
compared  with  the  date  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  these  Acts  ? — 1  see  no  dilference  whatever  as  to  the 
lessening  of  the  amount  of  disease  ;  the  same  condition 
of  things  exists  in  private  practice,  or  rather  worse. 

7145.  Have  you  thought  anything  about  the  causes 
which  lead  to  prostitution.  Can  you  give  an  idea  from 
what  class  of  people  the  prostitutes  most  frequently 
come  ? — Domestic  servants  and  dress  girls,  people  of 
that  class  generally,  relatives  of  mechanics,  and  so  on  ; 
the  humbler  classes  mostly. 

7146.  What  do  you  suppose  may  be  taken  as  the 
cause  of  their  being  driven  or  resorting  to  prostitution. 
Do  you  think  it  is  through  absolute  want  that  the 
great  majority  do  it,  or  from  a  vicious  inclination  ? — I 
do  not  think  the  majority  do  it  from  vicious  inclination. 
I  think  with  many  of  these  poor  women,  the  beginning 
of  it  is  temptation  from  the  man,  and  the  woman's  love 
of  dress  and  ornament,  and  something  or  other  that 
pleases  the  woman's  vanity  is  the  beginning  of  it  pro- 
bably. 

7147.  Do  you  think  that  better  education,  both 
moral  and  elementary,  would  be  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing prostitution  to  any  great  extent  ? — I  am  not  sure 
whether  chastity  is  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  of 
literature. 

7148.  Do  you  think  there  is  as  much  prostitution 
amongst  the  educated  as  amongst  the  lower  classes  ? — 
I  have  never  seen  any  statistics  respecting  the  higher 
classes.  We  have  them  respecting  the  1ot\  er  classes  to 
a  very  considerable  extent. 

7149.  We  have  heard  of  some  exceptional  cases  of 
what  you  may  call  infant  prostitution,  which  we  see 
something  of  in  London.  I  presume  you  would  agree 
that  if  children  were  kept  at  school,  properly  trained 
by  teachers  until  they  were  14,  they  would  probably 
be  less  likely  to  fall  into  loose  ways  ? — It  does  not 
exactly  go  with  my  own  opinion  as  to  education  and 
chastity.  My  own  feeUng  with  respect  to  chastity  is 
connected  with  some  higher  things  than  mere  educa- 
tion. If  you  mean  in  education  a  foundation  of  reli- 
gious knowledge,  I  think  you  will  find  that  to  be  the 
greatest  barrier  against  prostitution. 

7150.  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  was  led  to  ask  it  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  heard  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
prostitutes  can  neither  read  nor  write  ? — That  is  possi- 
ble, and  their  ignorance  may  possibly  make  them  easier 
victims. 

7151.  Consequently,  if  you  suppose  they  could  read 
and  write,  and  had  an  elementary  education,  they 
might  find  many  ways  of  being  in  a  position  of  use- 
fulness, instead  of  being  prostitutes  ? — .Yes  ;  they  might 
be  able  to  get  a  better  living,  able  to  get  better  wages. 
I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  that. 

7152.  You  think  an  increase  in  the  price  of  labour 
would  prevent  prostitution  ? — I  think  it  would  divert 
them  from  the  course ;  they  would  not  be  so  tempted. 

7153.  I  suppose  from  your  experience  you  must 
have  seen  something  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 


working  classes,  and  know  the  manner  in  which  they  fourteenth 
are  crowded  together  in  their  houses  ? — Yes.  DAY. 

7154.  In  two  or  three  rooms  perhaps  a  family  of  a  'f~w  p 
little  short  of  a  dozen  members  ? — Yes.  Jayo,  M  B  &■(• 

7155.  Do  not  you  think  that  begets  an  amount  of  '  

immorality  in  itself,  large  numbers  of  people  con-  13  Feb.  1871. 
gregated  together  in  that  way  ? — I  think  so.   

7156.  Better  wages  would  enable  them  to  get  better 
houses  ? — Yes ;  and  better  education,  better  wages 
perhaps. 

7157.  {Mr.  Ry lands.)  I  wish  to  clear  up  one  or  two 
of  your  replies.  I  understood  from  your  first  replies 
in  respect  to  the  examination  under  this  Act,  that  you 
would  combat  the  necessity  for  it  from  regard  to  the 
general  character  of  the  disease  brought  under  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  ? — I  do  not  combat  the  attempt 
to  suppress  or  lessen  disease.  I  combat  your  method 
of  doing  it. 

7158.  Precisely;  but  I  think  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  constitutional  syphilis  is  really  the  only  disease 
that  in  a  national  point  of  view  requires  that  sort 
of  attention  which  is  contemplated  by  the  Act  ? — It  is 
the  only  disease  which  affects  the  national  health  as 
being  hereditary,  that  is  amongst  contagious  diseases. 

7159.  That  is,  the  other  contagious  diseases, 
gonorrhoea  and  pseudo-syphilis,  are  of  a  comparatively 
trivial  character? — Yes;  certainly. 

7160.  And  I  gather  from  your  reply  that  you  consider 
that  the  effect  of  the  Acts  which  have  been  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  only  important  disease, 
namely,  constitutional  syphilis,  is  in  order  to  deal  with 
that  disease,  to  spread  their  net,  so  to  speak,  over  a 
large  number  of  unimportant  diseases  ? — That  is  it. 

7161.  The  alternative  plan  you  propose  is  a  plan  of 
voluntary  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  partly  supported 
by  subscription  and  partly  subsidised  by  the  State  ? — 
Voluntary  application  on  the  part  of  the  diseased,  and 
treating  this  disease  exactly  as  I  would  treat  any 
other. 

7162.  You  would  not  have  hospitals  and  dispensa- 
ries marked  out  as  being  Lock  hospitals  or  dispensaries 
for  the  treatment  of  this  disease  ? — Not  at  all. 

7163.  But  would  offer  the  cure  in  such  a  form  as  to 
give  the  greatest  encouragement  to  persons  diseased  to 
avail  themselves  of  it  ? — That  is  it.  I  would  have  it,  if 
a  woman  were  seen  going  to  one  of  these  hospitals, 
that  another  woman  or  a  friend  could  not  know  what 
disease  she  was  going  there  for. 

7164.  I  gather  from  your  statement  this,  that  at  the 
present  time,  under  the  compulsory  provisions  of  these 
Acts,  the  disease  amongst  the  registered  prostitutes  is 
dealt  with,  and  that  that  is  the  benefit  of  the  present 
Act  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  have  600 
prostitutes  in  Devonport  and  Plymouth  registered,  those 
registered  prostitutes  are  by  the  operation  of  the  Act 
brought,  if  diseased,  under  medical  treatnient,  and  to  that 
extent  the  disease  is  dealt  with  ? — Yes,  and  so  far  so  good. 

7165.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  contend  that  apart 
from  the  diseases  exhibited  by  the  prostitutes  on  the 
register,  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  disease  among 
clandestine  prostitutes,  and  amongst  men,  which  is  in 
no  way  touched  by  the  Acts  ? — That  is  exactly  so. 

7166.  Are  you  aware,  from  your  personal  experience 
as  a  practitioner  of  long  standing  in  Plymouth,  whether 
it  is  or  is  not  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  clandestine  prostitutes  since  the  introduction  of  these 
Acts? — I  should  believe  there  was, judging  by  the 
disease  I  met  with. 

7167.  You  find,  from  your  personal  experience,  that 
the  disease  is  more  prevalent  amongst  clandestine  pros- 
titutes ? — I  have  adopted  this  plan  in  order  to  get  at 
something  like  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  When 
a  man  has  come  to  me  for  treatment,  and  I  have  got  a 
little  into  his  confidence,  I  have  said  to  him,  "  Where 
"  did  you  get  this  ?  Was  this  person  a  regular  pros- 
titute ?"  and  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten  his  answer  has 
been,  "  It  was  from  one  of  the  sly  ones." 

7168.  Then  you  are  quite  satisfied,  from  all  this 
experience,  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
clandestine  prostitution  distributing  disease  within  your 
neighbourhood  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 
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7169.  And  those  clandestine  prostitutes,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  ense,  uvoid  that  recognition  and  observance 
which  would  bo  incurred  by  being  registered  under  the 

Act  ?  Just  so  ;  and  it  implies  that  the  Act  cannot  reach 

them  when  they  are  diseased. 

7170.  I'ou  are  quite  aware,  from  your  experience, 
that  -N  ou  are  not  the  only  gentleman  in  Plymouth  treat- 
ing disease  of  this  clandestine  character  ? — Yes. 

'7171.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  a  large  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  by  chemists  in  your  neighbourhood, 
in  the  cure  of  this  disease  ? — I  think  so. 

7172.  Do  you  happen  to  know  a  chemist  of  tlie  name 
of  McKay  ? — I  have  heard  of  him.  I  do  not  know 
him  personally. 

7173.  You  do  not  know  that  he  does  a  large  business 
in  this  way  ? — I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  does. 

7174.  You  have  heard  that? — Yes. 

7]  75.  However,  the  result  of  your  knowledge  would 
lead  you  to  say  that  the  gross  proportion  of  venereal 
disease,  treated  in  the  Lock  hospital,  is  a  very  small 
proportion  indeed  of  the  disease  prevalent  in  your 
neighbourhood  ?— It  is  ludicrously  below  the  actual 
bulk  of  the  disease. 

7176.  Now,  recurring  to  what  I  asked  you  just  now, 
supposing  you  trusted  to  voluntary  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries, I  gather  from  your  former  answers  that  it 
might  happen,  that,  the  prostitutes,  Avho  are  now  com- 
pelled to  go  into  hospital  on  being  found  to  be 
diseased,  a  certain  proportion  might  escape,  becaiise 
they  would  not  go  voluntarily,  unless  under  a  very 
serious  state  of  disease  ?— You  see  the  very  poorest  of 
these  diseased  people  have  not  sufficient  places  to  go  to. 

VI 77.  l^ut  I  understand,  to  follow  up  the  question  I 
put.  that  the  present  system  does  deal  as  much  as  a 
system  can  with  the  treatment  of  the  women  under 
the  observance  of  the  police  ? — Yes. 

7178.  These  500  or  600  are  compelled,  under  the 
Acts  from  time  to  time,  to  submit  to  treatment  if  they 
are  diseased  ? — Yes. 

7179.  There  is  no  voluntaryism  in  the  matter? — 
No. 

7180.  I  presume,  if  this  system  were  given  up,  you 
would  suppose  that  a  certain  proportion  of  these  women 
would  not  voluntarily  go  into  hospital,  and  that  therefore 
there  would  not  be  quite  as  many  admissions  out  of 
the  women  now  represented  by  the  registered  class 
as  at  the  present  time  ? — That  would  be  your  loss 
in  the  transaction. 

7181.  Now  I  understand  you  believe  from  your 
extensive  experience  that  outside  this  disease,  repre- 
sented by  these  500  or  600  registered  prostitutes,  there 
is  a  very  large  mass  of  disease  which  is  not  touched 
by  tlie  Acts  at  all  ? — ^Yes. 

7182.  And  you  believe  that  some  of  the  very 
worst  forms  of  disease  do  occur  amongst  clandestine 
prostitutes  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

7183.  And  your  expectation  would  be  that,  under 
a  proper  arrangement,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
registered  prostitutes,  ceasing  to  be  registered,  would 
still  come  to  hospittd  for  the  cure  of  their  diseases, 
aiid  that  in  addition  you  would  get  a  certain  number 
of  clandestine  prostitutes,  and  a  certain  number  of  men  ? 
— I  think  so. 

7184.  And  that  in  the  aggregate,  by  widening  your 
area,  you  would  deal  practically  with  a  much  larger 
amount  of  disease  than  you  do  under  the  present  com- 
pulsory system  ? — That  is  it. 

7185.  That  is  your  point  ? — Precisely. 

7186.  And,  thei-efore,  taking  a  balance  of  profit 
and  loss,  you  would  say,  according  to  the  best  of 
your  judgment,  that  the  profit  under  your  system 
would  more  than  compensate  for  tha  loss  r — I  believe 
it  would. 

7187.  I  gather  that  you  are  rather  disinclined  to 
bring  the  detention  of  women  after  they  are  in  hospital 
into  any  modiiied  Act  ? — Yes. 

7188.  You  object  to  that  ?— Yes. 

7189.  You  think  the  fact  that  women  might  be 
afterwards  compulsorily  detained,  would  have  the  de- 
terrent effect  of  preventing  women  going  in  ? — In 
going  in  at  all. 


7190.  I  think  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  amongst 
those  less  serious  classes  of  venereal  disease,  a  great 
many  would  be  treated  without  either  women  or  men 
coming  into  hospital  ? — Yes. 

7191.  Your  plan  would  be  to  offer  encouragement 
to  the  treatment  of  that  class  without  any  of  that  sort 
of  difiiculty  which  is  presented  now  by  the  committal 
to  hospital  ? — Quite  so. 

7192.  Do  you  think  that  this  drawback — of  women 
leaving  before  they  are  cured — which  it  seems  to  be 
admitted  did  take  place  before  these  Acts,  would  be 
such  an  important  drawback  as  to  materially  lessen 
the  profit  you  anticipate  from  the  operation  of  your 
plan  in  lieu  of  these  Acts  ? — One  has  to  go  back  to 
our  common  human  principles.  I  believe  women  are 
as  anxious  to  be  cured  of  that  disease  as  of  any  other. 
I  should  say  more  so. 

7193.  AVould  you  be  inclined  to  think  then,  that  by 
moral  persuasion,  to  a  very  great  extent  women 
properly  treated  in  this  institution  might  be  retained 
there  ? — I  think  so. 

7194.  You  would  not  think,  at  all  events,  that  the 
chance  occurrence  of  a  regiment  or  a  man-of-war  coming 
in,  or  some  other  circumstance  of  that  kind  affecting 
the  locality,  would  materially  interfere  with  the  ad- 
vantage gained  fi-om  a  constant  regular  treatment  of 
all  classes  of  society  suffering  from  this  disease,  both  in 
the  male  and  female  ? — -The  arrival  of  a  regiment  or  a 
wind-bound  ship  and  the  crew  coming  on  shore  would 
be  the  enemy  against  which  you  would  have  to  fight ; 
but  then  I  Avoidd  bring  to  your  recollection  that  I  have 
widened  the  area,  so  that  my  plan  embraces  not  only 
the  I0S.S  you  might  have  upon  the  registered  or  the 
other  jirostitutes,  but  you  Avould  have  a  large  number  of 
men  and  women  applying  constantly  duringthe  intervals 
of  these  arrivals  for  the  cure  of  this  disease. 

7195.  ^A''as  your  reply  that  you  believe  that  at 
the  present  time,  and  under  the  resent  Acts,  an  arrival 
of  men  in  this  way  affects  the  health,  not  alone  of 
the  registered  prostitutes,  but  of  a  number  of  other 
women  of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

7196.  And  so  tends  to  increase  generally  the  disease  ? 
— It  is  safe  to  do  that. 

7197.  That  you  think  is  to  some  extent  checked  by 
the  operation  of  the  voluntary  system  ?— Yes,  I  think 
that  weighing  the  profit  and  loss,  some  women  will  go 
out  before  they  are  cured,  or  in  spite  of  the  injunction 
of  the  surgeon ;  yet  I  do  not  believe,  that  practically 
if  you  applied  it  on  the  wide  basis  I  liave  imagined, 
the  difference  would  be  so  much ;  at  all  events,  I  be- 
lieve that  you  wo)dd  then  grasp  what  you  ought  to  aim 
at,  the  larger  amount  of  disease.  You  certainly  do  not 
touch  it  by  this  law. 

7198.  Without  asking  you  at  any  length,  can  you 
give  us  an  opinion  from  your  own  experience  as  to  how 
far  you  think  these  Acts  have  affected  the  moral 
character  and  conduct  of  the  women  ? — It  is  the  old 
story ;  it  is  a  whitewash  and  that  is  all. 

7199.  Do  you  think  the  women  are  any  more 
hardened  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  these 
A(.'ts  ?— I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  a  great  objection  to ; 
I  put  it  to  my  own  self,  "  I  am  compelled  to  go  to 
"  liospital  for  examination  under  these  Acts." 

7200.  {Adm.  Collinso)/.)  But  they  are  not  com- 
jjelled  to  go  to  the  hospital,  but  to  a  certain  room 
set  apart  like  a  private  house  ? — I  will  say  a  private 
room.  It  does  not  at  all  affect  the  statement  I  am  about 
to  make.  Allow  me  then  to  put  it  in  this  way.  You 
have  a  room  in  which  you  have  assembled  20  or  30,  or  50 
Avomen  under  this  law.  Among  those  women  you 
have  some  of  Ihe  most  abandoned,  heartless,  wretched 
creatures  in  human  guise  whom  you  can  listen  to  or  look 
at,  and  in  the  presence  or  company  of  these  women  you 
have  young  girls  of  difterent  ages  and  dift'erent  degrees 
of  information,  and  you  associate  them  there,  as  some 
one  said,  like  so  many  cattle.  You  reduce  them  all 
to  one  level  to  suit  one  law,  without  any  distinction, 
moral  or  physical,  and  there  you  have  them  assembled  to 
take  their  turn.  Then  comes  the  question,  provided  you 
mix  together  20  or  50  women  rej^uted  prostitutes,  what 
will  be  the  result  of  such  a  mixture  ?    That  is  the 
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problem.  Will  those  who  are  less  degraded  be  more 
degraded  by  this  association,  or  will  those  who  are 
utterly  degraded  and  past  apparently  all  human  re- 
demption be  improved  ?  Will  the  mass  go  down  or 
go  up  in  moral  feeling  ?  In  my  opinion,  with  such 
an  association  it  will  go  down.  Again,  you  put  to- 
gether women  of  diifexent  acquirements,  different 
propensities,  women  of  different  kinds  of  feeling ; 
some  of  them  possessing  every  virtue  under  Heaven, 
except  chastity.  Ah  !  we  are  all  sinners,  and  that  is 
the  way  they  sin  ;  that  is  all  the  difference  I  can  see. 
You  mix  these  people  together  under  the  iron  heel  of 
this  law,  and  you  say  they  are  all  to  be  treated  alike. 
I  say,  if  you  are  not  going  thus  contrary  to  common 
sense,  to  common  reason,  and  to  common  humanity, 
lea\'ing  alone  moral  degradation,  then  certainly  am  I 
perfectly  bewildered  as  to  the  existence  of  myself  in 
this  land. 

7201.  {3Jr.  Rijlands.)  With  regard  to  the  opinion 
in  Plymouth,  I  think  you  have  attended  several  public 
meetings  in  relation  to  these  Acts,  and  you  are  surgeon 
to  a  number  of  clubs  connected  with  the  working 
classes  ? — Yes. 

7202.  Will  you  say  within  your  knowledge  whether 
the  public  opinion  in  Plymouth  is  in  favour  of  these 
Acts,  or  against  theua  ? — I  never  heard  a  man  of  the 
rank  of  life  liable  to  be  aflected  by  these  Acts,  speak 
one  single  word  in  favour  of  them. 

7203.  Do  you  find  the  working  class  are  to  your 
knowledge  against  them  — I  have  attended  thousands 
of  times  members  of  these  clubs,  and  have  worlced 
among  them  for  20  years  at  least,  and  as  far  as  any 
man  can  know  what  these  men  feel,  I  feel  in  my  own 
mind  persuaded  that  I  know.  They  do  not  always  talk 
out  about  it,  but  only  let  some  untoward  thing  occur, 
some  woman  be  pounced  down  upon  and  thrust  through 
the  streets  to  the  hospital,  and  let  it  turn  out  that 
she  is  a  good  woman,  then,  like  the  spark  to  the 
barrel  of  gunpowder,  there  will  l)e  an  explosion. 

7204.  Do  you  think  it  at  all  possible  that  a  modest 
woman,  not  a  prostitute,  could  be  interfered  with  by 
the  police  under  these  Acts  ? — It  is  not  only  possible, 
but  it  is  the  flxct. 

7205.  Have  jou.  not  liad  a  case  under  your  own 
notice  ? — I  have. 

7206.  I  have  before  me  the  name  of  a  woman  whose 
christian  name  is  Sophia.    I  wish  to  know  whether  in 

that  particular  case,  one  of  your  patients,  Sophia  , 

you  consider  the  police  had  too  much  power.  I  under- 
stand that  you  have  written  a  note ;  will  you  kindly 
refer  to  it  ? — Permit  me  to  read  as  my  answer  Avhat  I 

have  written  down  here.    "  Sophia  ,  of  Plymouth, 

"  aged  17  years  in  November  1870,  was  called  on  by 
"  two  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  in  the  beginning  of 
"  July  1869.  They  said  their  errand  was  to  take  her 
"  for  examination  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 
"  This  visit  caused  a  commotion,  and  after  a  time  it 
"  was  arranged  thus,  that  unless  the  girl  got  medical 
"  proof  of  her  being  free  from  contagious  disease, 
"  they  must  take  her  away.  The  two  men  left  for  a 
"  time,  and  the  girl  went  and  was  examined  by  a 
"  medical  man  who  gave  her  his  certificate,  stating 
"  that  she  was  free  from  contagious  disease  Sophia 

"   Avas  born,  and  has  lived  all  her  life  in  the  same 

"  house,  a  house  let  out  in  parts  to  various  tenants, 
"  and  at  the  time  of  this  visit  was  15  years  and  10 
"  months  old.  She  was  then  and  still  is  a  tniloress 
"  in  a  large  establishment,  employing  40  or  50 
"  hands  in  one  of  the  most  important  business  sti-eets 
"  in  Plymouth.  The  neighbours  recognized  the  kind 
"  of  men  who  called  and  the  nature  of  their  errand, 

"  and  it  was  whispered  about,  and  Sophia  was  so 

*'  shocked  and  humiliated  that  for  some  time  she 
"  was  ashamed  to  show  her  face.  I  have  made 
"  inquiries  of  the  landlord  and  his  wife  who  sublet 
"  the  house,  people  whom  I  have  known  and  who  have 
"  been  patients  of  mine  for  nearly  20  years,  and  their 

"  report  is  that  Sophia  is  an  industrious  and  well 

"  conducted  girl.  I  wrote  to  the  surgeon  who  examined 
"  her  and  he  replied  that  he  had  done  so,  and  found 
«  her  healthy.    Sophia    then  little  more  than 


"  a  child  15  years  and  10  months  old  only,  is  tall,  FOURTEENTH 
"  slight,  with  fiiir  complexion,  light  hair,  and  hazel 
"  eyes.    When  I  proposed  to  lay  the  case  before  the         F  W  P 
"  authorities,  the  reply  was  they  would  not  do  it  for  Jaijo,31.B.,Sfc. 

"  the  world  for  everybody  would  be  talking  about  it.  •  

"  I  should  say   before  Sophia   ,  returned  with        l^'eb.  1871. 

"  the  family  surgeon's  certificate  the  metropolitan  police 
"  discovered  their  own  great  mistake  and  want  of 
"  care  in  carrying  out  the  regulations  of  the  Contagious 
"  Diseases  Acts.  When  the  metropolitan  police  called 
"  upon  this  child  and  she  repudiated  them  with 
"  indignation,  they  assured  her  that  she  answered  the 
"  description  given  to  them.  How  much  she  answered 
"  the  description  given  to  them  may  be  seen  by  the 
"  following  personal  characteristics  of  the  real  Miss 

"   .    They  were  truly  informed  of  a  JNIiss  , 

"  but  the  above  Sophia  was  not  the  one.  The 

"  real  Miss   ,  known  as  Dolly  was  an  old 

"  2'1'ostitute  of  more  than  20  years'  experience,  aged 
"  more  than  50  with  black  hair  streaked  with  grey, 
"  dark  eyes,  and  a  complexion  like  a  gipsy.  This 
"  creature  was  short  and  stout,  and  thus,  answered  the 
"  description  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  that  the 
"  naetropolitan  police  mistook  the  one  for  the  other  of 
"  the  two  Miss  ." 

7207.  Have  you  had  any  further  communication 
since  that  time  with  the  mother  of  the  girl  ? — This  was 
the  stoiy  of  the  grandmother  in  the  presence  of  the 
landlady  and  landlord,  who  told  me  just  what  I  have 
recorded  here,  and  I  afterv/ards  had  tlie  mother  send 
me  an  account  of  the  same  transaction.  You  will  find 
there  the  story  is  just  the  same.  It  appeared  the 
mother  was  not  in  the  place  at  the  time  these  two  men 
called.  1  ha^-e  here  in  her  own  handwriting  the 
statement  of  the  mother. 

7208.  You  gave  us  that  statement  which  you  have 
read  as  the  result  of  your  inquiries  ?— Yes. 

7209.  ( Chairman.  \  Was  the  statement  of  the  grand- 
mother taken  down  by  you  from  the  lips  of  the  grand- 
mother ? — -Not  Avhen  in  her  presence. 

7210.  Did  you  takes  note  in  her  presence  of  what 
she  said  ? — In  pencil. 

7211.  From  those  notes  did  you  afterwards  prepare 
the  statement  you  read  ? — Yes. 

7212.  When  was  that  ?— That  was  last  November  I 
think.  I  cannot  say  to  a  week.  It  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  but  I  could  tell  by  reference  to  my 
books.  I  was  attending  a  midwifery  case  in  the  house 
at  the  time  this  came  under  my  knowledge.  That  was 
about  the  end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of 
November. 

7213.  You  took,  at  the  time  you  examined  the 
grandmother,  notes  in  pencil  in  her  presence  ? — -Yes. 

7214.  And  subsequently  on  having  an  inquiry  made 
of  you  relative  to  this  case,  you  prepared  the  statement 
you  have  read  ? — Yes. 

7215.  {Adm.  ColliJison.)  Has  that  statement  been 
read  to  the  grandmother  ? — She  is  dead. 

7216.  Was  it  read  to  her  ? — No. 

7217.  (Hev  F.  D.  Maziricc.)  The  date  of  the  trans- 
action was  July  1869  ?— The  date  of  the  actual  trans- 
action. 

7218.  {Chairman.')  Now  v/hat  is  it  you  are  about 
to  read  now  ? — The  statement  of  her  mother  in  her 
own  handwriting  dated  the  23rd  December  1870. 

7219.  (3/r.  Hastings.)  When  did  the  grandmother 
die,  after  she  had  this  conversation  with  you  ? — She 
died,  I  should  think,  about  two  months  after.  This 
statement  rests  on  the  evidence  of  the  landlady  and 
landlord  as  well. 

7220.  {Sir  J.  Trelawmj.)  Have  you  the  names  of  the 
metropolitan  policemen  ? — No. 

7221.  {Chairman.)  Now  will  you  read  the  state- 
ment of  the  mother  ? — It  is  in  her  own  handwriting, 
dated  the  23rd  December  1870.  "In  the  month  of 
"  July  last  year,"  that  is  1869,  "  two  men  called  at 
"  my  house  during  my  absence,  and  inquired  for  my 
"  daughter,  a  girl  aged  15  years  and  10  months.  The 
"  person  who  saw  them  said  she  was  in  the  back  yard, 
"  and  said  she  would  call  her;  but  they  said,  no, 
"  they  would  go  and  find  her  themselves.    So  they 
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FOURTEENTH  "  went  into  the  yard  where  the  girl  was  at  work,  and 

DAT.  a  they  asked  her  what  her  name  was,  and  she  told 

  "  them.    She  asked  what  they  wanted  her  for.  vShe 

f^''  ^M^R  f'  "  '^vas  told  they  had  been  sent  to  the  house  to  look  for 

Jago,  M.B.,Sfc.  ^  ^^.^^      ^^^^  name.    One  of  them  took  a  paper  out 

13  Feb.  1871.    "  of'^his  pocket,  which  he  held  in  his  hands,  and  kept 

 '.  "    <f  on  looking  at  her  very  much.    A  neighbour  present 

"  asked  them  if  they  belonged  to  the  metropolitan 
«  police.  They  said  yes.  She  told  them  they  had 
"  made  a  great  mistake  in  coming  there,  as  she  had 
"  been  in  the  house  for  some  time,  and  she  had  seen 
"  a  great  deal  of  the  girl,  and  had  always  found  her  a 
"  quiet,  well-conducted  girl.  The  men  laughed,  and 
"  said  very  often  those  young  ones  were  the  worst. 
"  However,  after  a  time  they  went  away,  but  in  the 
«  evening  came  again.  My  daughter  had  just  gone 
"  on  an  errand  when  I  came  home  in  the  evening,  and 
"  she  told  me  what  had  occurred.  I  was  very  much 
"  startled,  as  any  one  may  imagine.  I  stayed  at 
"  home  the  next  morning,  expecting  those  men  to 

"  call  again.    I  also  sent  for  Mr.   ,  surgeon, 

"  Plymouth.  He  came  and  made  an  examination  of 
"  the  girl,  and  gave  me  a  certificate  stating  that  he 
"  had  examined  her,  and  found  her  a  perfectly  inno- 
"  cent  girl.  However,  the  men  did  not  call  again. 
"  Several  days  after  I  had  occasion  to  send  ray 
"  daughter  on  some  business  in  Bedford  Street.  When 
"  she  came  home,  she  appeared  rather  excited.  I 
"  asked  her  what  was  the  matter.  She  told  me  that 
"  on  her  way  home  through  Union  Street  she  had 
«  met  the  two  men  who  had  called  a  few  days  before. 
"  They  accosted  her,  and  asked  her  if  she  was  not  the 
«  same  girl  they  had  called  on  before.  She  said  yes. 
"  They  said,  '  Well,  we  made  a  mistake ;  it  was  not 
"  'you  whom  we  wanted,  but  a  woman  who  lived 
"  '  near,'  whose  house  they  had  been  to  at  first,  but 
"  was  told  they  had  come  to  the  wrong  place.  My 
"  daughter  told  them  that  they  ought  to  have  called 
"  and  told  me  after  they  found  that  they  were  wrong. 
"  But  they  only  laughed,  and  said  they  had  something 
"  else  to  do.  After"  that  the  neighbours  laughed  and 
"  jeered  at  her,  a«d  would  not  allow  their  daughters 
"  to  speak  to  her,  saying  she  must  be  a  girl  of  bad 
"  character,  or  the  police  would  not  be  looking  for 
"  her.  The  poor  child  for  some  time  was  ashamed  to 
"  go  out  of  doors,  and  fretted  and  gi-ieved  at  the  jeers 
"  and  taunts  of  the  persons  living  around,  and  some 

"  laugh  at  her  at  the  present  time. — Elizabeth  , 

"  the  mother  of  the  girl." 

7222.  ( Sir  W.  James.)  You  have  no  other  case  of 
a  similar  kind,  I  suppose,  that  you  would  wish  to  bring 
before  us  ? — No  ;  I  have  no  other  case  so  distinct  and 
sufficient,  for  that  is  the  difficulty,  like  a  two-edged 
sword,  the  better  they  are  the  more  they  shrink  from 
exposure  in  asserting  their  own  character. 

7223.  From  your  experience  as  a  medical  man,  is  it 
possible  there  may  have  been  other  similar  cases  ? — I 
think  it  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  assumption. 

7224.  You  are  rather  employed  amongst  the  civil 
population  of  Plymouth.  Have  you  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  syphilis  has  decreased  or  increased  since  the 
Act  among  the  civil  population  ? — My  own  experience 
is,  it  has  increased. 

7225.  Could  you  give  me  any  notes  to  show  that 
it  has  increased  among  the  civil  population  ? — In  my 
own  experience  I  meet  with  more. 

'  7226.  You  have  not  taken  any  notes  of  your  private 
practice,  by  which  that  could  be  brought  before  the 
commission  ? — No. 

72^'7.  Would  it  be  a  fair  question  to  ask  you  how 
many  patients  you  have  under  treatment? — I  get 
between  60  and  70  cases  of  this  kind  in  the  year. 

7228.  And  your  practice  has  been  rather  on  the 
increase,  so  that  as  far  as  you  can  judge  from  your 
own  practice,  you  think  the  venereal  disease  has  not 
diminished  at  all,  but  has  rather  increased  ? — That  is  my 
experience. 

7229.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the 
minor  disease,  gonorrhoea,  has  that  increased  ? — I  think 
the  same  terms  may  apply  to  that. 

7230.  It  has  rather  increased  ? — I  think  so.  There  is 


this  increase  in  the  number  of  cases,  but  there  certainly 
is  not  so  much  malignity  or  severity  in  the  nature  of 
gonorrhoea  and  syphilis. 

7231.  Is  it  supposed  that  gonorrhoea  prevails  to  a 
great  extent  amongst  the  women  who  are  registered  ? — 
It  must  be  supposition,  for  this  reason,  that  there  is  no 
strict  and  positive  diagnosis  of  gonorrhoea  in  women. 

7232.  You  are  aware  that  in  hospitals,  different 
diseases  are  registered  as  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea.  We 
have  been  told  that  syphilis  has  greatly  diminished, 
while  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  increase  in  gonor- 
rhoea. Would  there  be  anything  in  the  circumstance 
of  the  same  woman  resorting  to  a  number  of  men 
which  would  be  calculated  to  increase  gonorrhoea  ? — 
Of  course  it  would.  The  more  the  intercourse  the 
greater  the  amount  of  disease  if  one  be  diseased. 

7233.  We  are  told  that  the  number  of  these  registered 
prostitutes  has  greatly  diminished  ? — Yes. 

7234.  In  consequence  of  that,  you  would  naturally 
assume  that  the  number  of  men  resorting  to  a  smaller 
number  of  women  have  more  frequent  access  to  them  ? 
— I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  question,  because  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  resort  of  men  is  both  to  clan- 
destine women  and  to  those  prostitutes  who  come  un- 
der the  operation  of  this  law. 

7235.  Would  it  be  your  opinion  then  that  the  void 
which  has  been  created  by  the  diminution  of  prosti- 
tutes, is  filled  U2)  entirely  by  clandestine  prostitutes,  and 
is  not  filled  up  by  an  increased  number  of  men  resort- 
ing to  a  smaller  number  of  women  ? — I  think  the  resort 
is  to  the  clandestine  prostitutes.  If  the  drift  of  your 
question  be,  are  women  prostitutes  less  numerically,  I 
do  not  believe  they  are,  including  the  clandestine 
prostitutes,  and  those  who  have  been  on  the  register  of 
the  Albert  Hospital.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  prostitution 
there  are  less  women  concerned  now  than  there  were 
before,  though  your  registered  number  may  vary. 

7236.  The  number  of  registered  prostitutes  has  de- 
creased ? — Yes. 

7237.  And  the  soldiers  and  sailors  we  are  told  prin- 
cipally resort  to  these  prostitutes.  Do  you  behe's  e  that 
to  be  the  case  ? — I  should,  if  I  were  giving  an  opinion 
on  what  I  observe,  say  that  the  sailors  use  the  registered 
prostitutes  more  than  the  soldiers  do.  It  appears  as  if 
the  thing  can  be  explained  in  this  way,  that  the  sailor 
when  he  is  ashore  has  more  ready  cash,  and  the  soldier 
has  not  so  much  ;  and  again  there  is  a  thing  I  have 
observed,  say  on  a  Sunday,  if  you  look  about  the 
streets,  you  will  see  in  the  different  parts,  the  pro- 
menades, the  Hoe,  and  places  about  the  neighbourhood, 
they  are  promenading  in  all  directions,  soldiers  and 
servants,  you  will  see  them  coupled  together,  but  it  is 
comjiaratively  rare  to  see  a  sailor  and  a  servant  girl 
together.  And  taking  the  two  things  together,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  a  very  reasonable  idea  that  it  is  the  sailor 
who  uses  the  regular  prostitutes  more  than  the  soldier, 
but  that  the  soldier  is  more  dangerous  to  the  servant 
girl  class. 

7238.  YVe  ai-e  told  that  these  registered  prostitutes 
live  in  better  houses,  and  are  more  expensive,  and  a 
mai'ketable  article  of  great  \'alue.  Have  you  any  expe- 
rience that  would  confii-m  that  evidence,  or  the  reverse  ? 
The  mode  in  which  some  of  these  prostitutes  transact 
their  business  is  not  easy  to  get  at.  Some  of  them 
keep  their  fancy  man  ;  and  again  some  of  these  soldiers 
have  their  fancy  women  apparently — some  one  they 
stick  to  for  a  time  being.  So  that  positively  the  very 
woman  they  are  going  with  is,  for  the  time  being,  a 
sort  of  temporary  wife  or  mistress,  and  when  he  gets 
to  another  town  he  selects  someone  else. 

7239.  You  are  not  able  to  say  anything  of  the  habits 
of  soldiers  and  sailors,  with  regard  to  registered  i^rosti- 
tutes  ? — No. 

7240.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  habits  of 
those  young  women  who,  we  are  told,  are  comparatively 
wealthy,  and  to  whom  the  civil  population  have  access  ? 
Has  the  operation  of  the  Act  been  to  diminish  or  in- 
crease disease  amongst  the  better  class  of  prostitutes  to 
whom  the  civilian  has  access  ? — I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  difference  in  that.  There  is  nothing  in  the  case.'? 
I  get  that  makes  me  see  a  difference. 
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7241.  I  thiuk  you  stated  that  you  were  a  workhouse 
doctor  when  you  first  came  to  Plymouth  ? — Eleven 
years  ago  I  was,  not  in  the  workhouse,  but  the  district. 

7242.  You  cannot  speak  of  the  department  for  dis- 
solute girls  in  the  workhouse  ? — No. 

7243.  {Dr.  Wilks.)  As  you  seem  to  go  into  this 
matter  from  first  principles,  let  me  ask '  you,  do  you 
think  it  right  to  legislate  in  order  to  mitigate  contagious 
diseases  generally  ? — Yes. 

7244.  Then  if  you  find  the  contagious  disease  pro- 
pagated by  a  particular  class,  does  not  it  seem  reason- 
able to  you  that  the  legislation  should  commence  with 
an  examination  of  that  class  ? — No,  it  does  not  follow. 

7245.  Do  you  think  that  the  contagious  disease  is 
conveyed  more  by  prostitutes  than  other  classes  of 
people  ? — I  think  it  is  conveyed  in  greater  amount  by 
clandestine  prostitutes. 

7246.  Do  you  think  venereal  disease  is  the  necessary 
result  of  fornication  or  promiscuous  intercoiirse  ?  Do 
you  think  it  such  a  result  as  a  diseased  liver  would  be 
from  spirit  drinking  ? — There  was  prostitution,  accord- 
ing to  my  belief,  centuries  before  there  was  venereal 
disease ;  and  if  you  remove  it  you  will  have,  perhaps, 
prostitution  still. 

7247.  Then  that  is  contradictory  to  your  first  answer. 
The  question  is  this,  is  venereal  disease  a  necessary 
result  or  not  of  promiscuous  intercourse  or  fornication, 
which  is  a  mere  accident  ? — It  is  not  an  accident ;  it  is 
the  result. 

7248.  Is  venereal  disease  necessarily  a  sexual  dis- 
ease ? — No,  if  you  speak  physiologically,  it  is  not. 

7249.  It  may  be  obtained  by  other  modes  than 
sexual  intercourse  ? — It  arises  certainly  from  con- 
tagion ;  but  there  are  sexual  diseases  which  take 
their  origin  from  other  things,  which  are  not  to  be 
distinguished. 

7250.  Then  if  you  think  it  right  to  legislate  in  order 
to  mitigate  disease,  do  you  think  it  also  ought  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  consider  whether  that  state  is  a 
punishment  for  people's  sin  ?— Whether  the  State 
should  consider  it  a  punishment  ? 

7251.  Yes  ? — The  Contagious  Diseases  Act  is  a 
sanitary  measure. 

7252.  Should  the  State,  in  endeavouring  to  miti- 
gate the  contagious  disease,  consider  also  the  moral 
bearing  of  it,  or  whether  that  disease  is  a  punish- 
ment?— It  is  right  for  the  State  to  consider  the 
moral  bearing  of  every  law ;  but  it  is  a  new  thing  to 
me,  at  all  events  in  legislation,  to  see  the  Admiralty 
the  propagandists  of  religion  in  companionship  with 
sanitary  law.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Morality 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  hinge  on  the  disease,  it  hinges 
on  the  prostitution. 

7253.  Have  you  heard  that  subscribers  to  general 
hospitals  have  withheld  their  assistance  when  they 
have  known  that  venereal  disease  was  treated  at  them  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  heard  of  such  things.  What  I  have 
more  frequently  heard  of  is,  that  some  institutions 
refuse  to  admit  such  cases. 

7254.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  in  the  large 
public  hospitals  [of  London  there  are  people  affected 
with  venereal  disease,  quite  irrespective  of  their  position 
or  character,  whether  married  or  not  ? — That  would  be 
a  matter  of  judicious  arrangement. 

7255.  But  are  you  aware  whether  it  is  so  or  not, 
that  they  are  merely  placed  together  because  they  have 
a  certain  disease  irrespective  of  every  consideration  ? — 
Yes,  in  the  Lock  wards  now. 

7256.  {Dr.  Bridges.)  You  stated  that  in  your 
opinion  clandestine  prostitution  had  very  much  in- 
creased of  late  ? — It  has  according  to  my  observation, 
clandestine  venereal  disease,  or  that  venereal  disease 
which  has  its  source  in  clandestine  prostitution. 

7257.  You  think  clandestine  prostitution  has  in- 
creased ? — I  believe  it  has. 

7258.  What  do  you  rest  that  on  ? — The  experience 
I  have  of  the  increased  amount  of  disease  coming 
before  me. 

7259.  You  say  an  increased  amount  of  venereal 
disease  ? — I  do. 


7260.  That  may  come  either  from  the  regular  POURTEENTH 
prostitutes  or  from  clandestine  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

7261.  On  what  do  you  rest  your  conclusion  that  Mr.  F.W.P. 
clandestine  prostitution  has  increased? — Upon  in-  Jago,M.B.,Sfc. 
quiries.   

7262.  What  inquiries? — A  man  comes  to  me  with    13  Feb.  1871. 
the  disease  for  treatment.    I  say  "  Where  did  you  get  " 
"  this  ?  "  The  answer  to  that  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten 

is  that  he  got  it  from  a  sly  one. 

7263.  Your  opinion  rests  entirely  on  the  evidence 
you  get  from  the  male  patients  ? — Yes,  mostly  so. 

7264.  From  that  kind  of  evidence  only,  or  have  you 
any  otlier  evidence  ? — Yes,  I  have  women  sometimes  ; 
but  the  vast  preponderance  is  of  male  applicants  in  n">y 
practice. 

7265.  A  great  proportion  of  the  patients  who  apply 
to  you  affected  with  venereal  disease  are  men  ? — Yes. 

7266.  Have  you  any  other  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  large  and  increasing  amount  of  clandestine  pros- 
titution besides  the  confession  of  these  men  ? — That  is 
all  I  am  able  to  give  you  of  my  own  observation. 

7267.  All  the  rest  of  your  conviction,  apart  from 
that,  is  matter  of  opinion  ? — Yes,  from  observation  and 
reading  public  accounts. 

7268.  No  observation  of  yours  in  the  streets  would 
lead  you  to  that  conviction  ? — Disease  or  prostitution  ? 

7269.  That  clandestine  prostitution  has  decreased  ? — 
The  answer  must  1)e  negative  to  that.  I  think  the  form 
of  it  is  different,  perhaps,  in  the  streets.  I  say  there  is 
no  material  difference  to  attract  my  attention. 

7270.  Now  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  syphilis,  if 
it  is  to  Lie  based  on  the  statement  of  patients  to  your- 
self, do  not  you  think  that  very  often  patients  give  very 
erroneous  statements  to  their  doctors  as  to  the  source 
from  which  they  have  been  diseased  ? — Yes,  no  doubt 
of  it. 

7271.  Might  not  it  be  frequently  the  case  that  they 
would  dislike  to  confess  that  they  had  contracted  the 
disease  from  a  common  prostitute  ? — No  ;  they  have  no 
interest  one  way  or  the  other. 

7272.  You  do  not  think  that  they  would  feel  to  some 
extent  ashamed  of  it  ? — No ;  it  cuts  equally  ;  there  is 
nothing  to  gain  or  lose  by  that  opinion.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  honesty  of  their  answers.  There  is  no 
interest  at  stake. 

7273.  At  any  rate  I  suppose  they  might  be  often 
liable  to  error  in  their  answers,  honestly  thinking  they 
had  got  disease  from  a  woman  who  was  not  on  the 
register,  yet  they  still  might  be  mistaken  ? — There  is 
the  thing  at  the  bottom  of  this  law  we  have  now  in 
operation ;  there  is  the  danger  against  which  I  would 
hke  to  speak.  A  man  goes  to  a  policeman  and  says  he 
is  bad,  gives  that  policeman  information,  that  police- 
man begins  with  a  woman  to  bring  her  under  the 
action  of  this  law.  The  man  who  has  accused  that 
woman  may  beheve  he  has  been  diseased  by  her,  and 
yet  it  may  be  quite  the  contrary  ;  it  may  be  some  other 
woman,  and  this  woman  may  be  innocent  and  clean. 

7274.  A  man  says  he  has  been  diseased  "  by  one  of 
"  the  sly  ones  "  was  your  expression  ? — Yes. 

7275.  It  may  be  that  person  was  well  known  to  the 
police,  may  it  not,  and  he  not  know  it  ? — Then  that  is 
not  a  clandestine  prostitute. 

7276.  The  man  may  himself  be  mistaken  in  his 
statement  to  you  ? — He  may,  of  course,  both  ways. 

7277.  You  were  making  a  statement  with  regard  to 
the  abuse  of  the  police  ? — The  man  who  makes  an 
accusation  and  says  a  certain  woman  has  diseased  him, 
is  not  the  man.  who  can  stand  up  and  take  his  oath  to 
that  point ;  yet  upon  that  accusation  the  woman's 
liberty  depends.  And  another  view  of  it  is, — a  man 
comes  into  my  surgery  in  some  degree  of  trepidation, 
and  says  he  is  afraid  he  is  diseased.  I  examine 
that  man  and  find  that  there  is  something  the  matter 
with  him.  He  has  perhaps  what  we  call  herpes  pre- 
putialis,  nothing  more  than  is  due  to  a  little  dis- 
turbance to  the  system  than  anything  else.  He  thinks 
he  has  incipient  chancre;  I  tell  him  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  him  but  what  in  a  few  days  will  be  all 
right.    He  says,  "I  am  happy  to  hear  that,  for  I 
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FOURTEENTH    "  tliouglit  that  so-an(l-Kti  had  infected  me,  and  was 
DAY.         a  going  to  give  information  to  the  police." 
TTT^  p        7278.  You  stated  that  there  was  only  one  form  of 
J(wo,M.B.,Si'c.  venereal  disease  that   \va.s   of  rational  importance, 

'         '      namely  syphilis  ? — Yes. 

13  Feb.  1871.       7279.  I  gathered  from  yonr  answer  that  you  do  not 

 consider  that  gonorrhoea  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 

tfince  ? — Not  for  legislative  interference. 

7280.  You  would,  I  suppose,  say  that  you  have 
sometimes  seen  xory  serious  effects  result  from 
gonorrhoea  ? — Of  coiirse. 

7281.  Stricture  ?— Yes. 

7282.  And  very  serious  results  from  stricture, — 
occasionally  fotal  results  ?— Yes  ;  chronic  stricture. 

7283.  You  would  also  allow  that  gonorrhoea  had 
the  immediate  effect  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  or  sailor, 
of  depriving  the  country  of  his  services  ? — Yes. 

7284.  {Sir  J.  Trelnwni/.)  You  have  great  confidence 
in  your  plan  of  sending  missionary  women  amongst  the 
prostitute  class  with  a  view  of  giving  them  comfort, 
and  ascertaining  whether  they  are  diseased  ? — Yes. 

7285.  At  whose  cost  would  you  do  this  if  you  had 
your  way  ? — I  would  take  the  money  that  is  now 
spent  on  this  one-  sided  law  and  use  it  in  the  way  I 
express.  A  small  subsidy  would  go  a  great  way  I 
believe,  by  my  proposed  plan  for  lessening  disease  ;  be- 
cause you  know  it  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  women  or 
men  who  ought  leally  to  go  into  hospital.  Men  in 
private  life,  if  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  them, 
do  not  go  and  shut  themselves  up  altogether  and  con- 
fine themselves  to  their  houses,  and  you  could  treat  a 
very  large  number  of  cases  for  a  little  money. 

Adjourned  t 


7286.  I  understand  your  system  would  have  a  wide 
scope,  and  you  would  apply  it  to  the  civil  population 
generally  throughout  all  England  ? — Yes. 

7287.  And  I  understand  that  you  would  also  send 
missionary  men  amongst  the  men  for  the  same  purpose? 
— For  the  same  purpose. 

7288.  Do  you  think  that  missionary  men  going 
about  as  a  kind  of  roving  commission  amongst  other 
men  generally,  and  asking  them  whether  they  were 
diseased,  would  be  a  practicable  and  feasible  plan  ? — 
Men  of  the  stamp  of  what  is  called  town  missionary. 

7289.  But  do  you  think  if  a  town  missionary  went 
to  a  man  and  suggested  to  him  that  possibly  he  might 
be  diseased,  he  might  not  be  liable  to  be  knocked 
down  for  it  ? — The  difficulty  is  not  with  men  at  all. 
You  do  not  want  many  men  missionaries.  You  want 
chiefly  to  get  the  women  to  apply. 

7290.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  you  would 
send  them  also  amongst  the  men  ? — I  would  have 
both  ;  and  I  do  not  think  myself  that  a  man  would 
get  knocked  down  when  it  was  evident  that  his  in- 
tention was  good. 

7291.  You  think  that  is  a  safe  conclusion  ? — I 
don't  think  that  he  would  ;  he  might ;  he  would  not 
be  the  first  good  man  who  has  been  knocked  down. 

7292.  And  suppose  he  went  to  another  and  said, 
"  I  understand  you  have  syphilis,  and  recommend 
"  you  to  get  treated,"  do  you  think  it  would  be  taken 
as  anything  but  an  oftence  ? — It  depends  upon  the  way 
in  which  it  is  done.  If  a  man  went  rudely  and 
roughly  it  might  offend  the  other,  but  I  think  it  could 
be  done  without  it. 

Friday  next. 


FIFTEENTH  DAY. 


House  of  Lords,  17tli  February  1871, 

Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


FIFTEENTH 
DAY. 

Reu.I.Hawher. 

17  Feb.  1871. 


The  Eight  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 
The  Eight  Eev.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisi.e. 
The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bait.,  M.P, 
The  Eight  Hon.  W.  Cowrer-Tejiple,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart.,  IM.P. 
Sir  Walter  James,  Bart.,  M.P, 
Adjiiral  Coelinson,  C.B. 
C.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Major  O'Reilly,  M.P. 

The  Eeverend  Isaac  Hawker  was 

7293.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  chaplain  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital  ?  —  I  have  this  week  resigned  the 
post. 

7294.  How  long  were  you  in  that  capacity  ? — A 
year  and  eleven  months. 

7295.  What  were  your  duties  there  ? — Endeavouring 
to  reclaim  fallen  women  of  the  Lock  wards,  and 
performing  Divine  service  in  periodical  order. 

7296.  During  the  two  years  you  were  there  did  you 
see  a  great  variety  of  women  ? — T  es. 

7297.  About   how  many? — 1,700  and  odd  have 
passed  under  my  hands. 

7298.  During  the  time  you  have  been  chajjlain  of 
this  hospital  you  have  had  1,700  cases  ? — Not  separate 
women,  but  cases. 

7299.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  Do  you  mean  that  your 
ministrations  were  confined  to  that  part  ? — I  had  the 
whole  of  the  hospital,  but  I  saw  the  Lock  wards  every 
day. 

7300.  {Chairman.)  Did  that  1,700  comprise  prosti- 
tutes of  every  class  ? — Yes. 

7'301 ,  From  the  lowest  to  the  better  sort  ? — Yes. 


P.  Eylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 
A.  J.  MuNDELLA,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Tl'.e  Eev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Eev.  F.  D.  Maurick. 
The  Eev.  Dr.  Hannah. 
T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.E.C.S. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.E.C.S. 
Mr.  E.  Applegartii. 


called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  : 

7302.  Were  there  many  very  young  girls  among  the 
1,700  under  the  age  of  17  or  18  yeai's  ? — Yes,  many  ; 
some  as  young  as  14. 

7303.  Did  you  find  that  number  of  young  girls  de- 
crease during  the  time  you  were  at  the  hospital  — I 
think  not  by  any  means. 

7304.  Some,  you  say,  were  as  young  as  14.  Were 
there  many  so  very  yoiuig  as  that  ? — Not  many,  but  some. 

7305.  Mere  children,  in  fact? — Quite  so. 

7306.  To  begin  with  the  children,  when  you  ad- 
dressed your  ministrations  to  them  did  you  find  they 
were  educated  at  all  ? — Generally  speaking,  very  illi- 
terate. 

7307.  Did  they  seem  to  have  any  moral  sense  of 
their  condition  ? — If  possible  they  were  worse  than  the 
older  ones ;  far  worse. 

7308.  When  you  speak  of  worse,  were  they  more 
shameless  or  ignorant  ? — I  mean  more  shameless  and 
hardened. 

7309.  Were  those  young  girls  of  the  lowest  class,  or 
were  they  of  the  better  class  ?  I  mean  so  far  as  their 
station  iu  life  went  ? — Certainly  the  lowest. 
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7310.  Tramps? — Hardly  so  low  as  that ;  some  were. 
One  that  was  in  a  very  short  time  since  was  born  in  a 
barge,  but  she  was  about  the  lowest  of  all. 

7311.  Did  yon  inquire  of  these  children  after  they 
came  there  who  their  parents  were  ? — Always. 

7312.  Did  you  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the 
truth  of  their  statements  ? — I  did  through  the  police. 

7313.  In  your  experience  of  Avomen  of  this  class 
can  you,  as  a  general  rule,  believe  what  they  say  ? 
—No. 

7314.  They  tell  falsehoods  without  an  apparent 
motive  ? — Yes. 

5315.  Did  you  explain  to  these  children  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  were,  and  tell  them  what  their 
life  would  lead  to  ? — Yes,  always  having  a  private 
interview  with  them  within  a  day  or  two  after  their 
admission. 

7316.  What  Avas  their  conduct  when  you  addressed 
them  in  that  way  ? — Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  would  be 
absolute  indifference. 

7317.  Did  they  show  any  levity  or  rudeness  to  you  ? 
— ^NeA'er. 

7318.  Nor  bad  language  ? — No,  not  to  me. 

7319.  Then  did  you  find  that  by  perseverance  you 
could  make  any  impression  upon  them  ? — Sometimes. 

7320.  But  on  the  Avhole  were  your  exhortations  to 
these  young  women  the  most  hopeful  part  of  your  duty 
or  the  least  ? — The  least. 

7321.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  these  very 
young  girls  after  they  were  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital ? — I  always  had  an  interview  Avith  them  on  their 
discharge,  and  I  learnt  from  them  at  that  time  their 
intention.  I  always  offered  them  as  a  last  time  the 
chance  of  their  reformation  if  they  Avished,  and  if  they 
refused  I  knew  they  intended  to  return  on  the  streets. 

7322.  Are  any  means  taken  by  the  hospital  autho- 
rities to  provide  an  asylum  for  these  children  ? — Yes, 
that  is  a  great  part  of  my  work. 

7323.  You  have  no  means  of  compelling  these  girls  ? 
—No. 

7324.  But  you  induce  them  to  go  to  reformatories  or 
to  some  place  where  they  would  be  taught  and  taken 
care  of  ? — I  do. 

7325.  Do  their  parents  ever  interfere  Avith  those 
an-angements  ? — Generally  speaking  they  second  all 
that  I  say  to  them. 

7326.  Then  what  is  your  impression  generally  of  the 
parents,  do  they  connive  at  the  vice  of  their  children, 
or  are  they  sorry  for  it  ? — In  many  cases  it  is  the 
parents'  fault ;  in  most  cases. 

7327.  When  you  say  "  the  parents'  fault,"  do  you 
mean  the  parents  allow  these  children  to  enter  on 
this  course  of  life  for  the  sake  of  profit  ? — Either  that 
or  indifference. 

7328.  Or  neglect  ? — Or  neglect. 

7329.  In  Avhat  condition  of  life  generally  were  the 
parents  of  these  children  ? — People  Avho  go  out  for  a 
day's  labour. 

7330.  The  lower  class  ? — The  lower  class,  but  not 
so  loAV  as  tramps. 

7331.  And  generally  speaking  do  these  girls  on 
leaAang  the  hospital  go  into  a  reformatory  ? — No. 

7332.  Not  generally  ? — Not  generally. 

7333.  Still  confining  you  to  very  young  girls,  Avhat 
proportion  of  them  were  sent  to  reformatories  with 
their  own  consent,  or  that  of  their  parents  ? — A  A'ery 
low  decimal,  and  those  Avho  have  gone  most  of  them 
I  find  return  on  the  streets  again. 

7334.  Where  Avefe  they  sent,  only  to  one  reform- 
atory ? — No,  I  always  gave  them  their  choice. 

7335.  Then  after  they  were  sent  to  a  reformatory,  I 
understand,  that  you  ascertained  what  became  of  them  at 
the  close  of  every  quarter.  You  obtained  a  return  ? — 
I  obtained  a  report  from  the  A^arious  homes. 

7336.  Have  you  got  that  return  on  paper  ? — Yes,  it  is 
on  paper,  and  Mr.  Woollcombe,  our  chairman,  will  pro- 
duce it. 

7337.  Passing  from  the  very  young  girls  to  the  class 
of  Avomen  of  more  mature  age,  say  from  18  and  up- 
wards, did  you  find  your  labours  were  more  hopeful  Avith 
that  class  ? — They  seemed  to  have  some  reasoning 
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powers,  and  something  more  to  appeal  to.    At  first  FIFTEENTH 
they  did  not  follow  the  advice  I  gave,  yet  they  admitted  DAY. 
the  truth  of  what  I  stated  to  them.   

7338.  Did  they  ever  seem  to  take  interest  in  your  Hev.l.Hawker. 
ministration? — Always,  and  there  Avas  very  good  be-    17  Feb  1871 

haviour,  and  sometimes,  apparently,  they  took  much  '   

interest  in  Avhat  I  said  to  them. 

7339.  Did  they  give  you  any  reason  Avhy  they  could 
not  take  your  advice  ? — Yes. 

7340.  Now,  Avhat  Avould  a  Avoinan  say  when  you 
recommended  her  to  follow  a  virtuous  course  of  life  ? — 
Various  reasons  Avere  assigned  for  not  doing  so.  Some, 
simply,  would  say  they  preferred  the  old  life  of  the 
streets ;  others  would  say  they  could  not  be  shut  up  in 
a  home  so  long ;  and  others  Avould  say,  and  this  I  found 
to  be  an  insuperable  objection,  that  they  had  one  or 
more  children,  and  there  is  no  home  Avith  Avhich  I  am 
acquainted  which  will  receive  them  if  they  have  children. 

7341.  Then  they  Avere  not  content  that  their  chil- 
dren should  go  to  the  Avorkhouse  ? — I  believe  the  Avork- 
house  authorities  Avill  not  receiA'e  them. 

7342.  Now  from  your  knowledge  of  these  women 
was  it  your  impression  that  they  had  the  wish,  or  if 
these  discouragements  did  not  exist,  that  they  Avould 
be  disposed  to  quit  an  abandoned  life  and  earn  their 
bread  honestly  ? — Many,  I  believe,  Avould. 

7343.  But  many,  from  the  discouraging  circum- 
stances in  Avhich  they  were  placed,  had  not  energy  of 
character  enough  to  take  that  course  ? — Just  so. 

7344.  Was  the  result  of  your  knoAvledge  of  these 
women  an  impression  that  they  Avere  reclaimable,  if 
circumstances  had  been  propitious  ? —  Those  cases  I 
have  referred  to. 

7345.  Certain  cases  ? — Yes. 

7346.  Then  you  say  there  were  certain  cases  which 
you  think  were  reclaimable  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

7347.  Were  these,  women  Avho  had  been  pursuing 
this  course  of  life  for  some  time — a  year  or  two  ? — ^I 
can  give  no  stated  time  for  that,  some  might  have  been 
only  a  feAV  months,  and  others  perhaps  for  years. 

7348.  We  have  been  told  that  the  reformation  of 
women  Avho  have  been  in  this  course  of  life  a  year  or 
two  is  almost  hopeless,  but  that  Avhen  they  are  caught 
up  from  the  streets  young  before  they  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  career,  much  may  be  done  Avith  them. 
Is  that  your  impression  ? — Yes,  I  speak  of  them  in 
the  general,  but  there  are  exceptions  certainly  to  that. 

7349.  Did  many  of  the  women  above  18  years  of 
age  go  to  these  refuges  after  being  discharged  ? — The 
majority  would  be  from  18  to  21,  or  22,  who  would 
go  to  the  reformatories. 

7350.  And  did  you  conclude  from  that  Avillingness 
to  go  to  the  reformatory  that  the  Avomen  were  desirous 
of  returning  to  a  decent  course  of  life  if  they  could  ? 
—Yes. 

7351.  But  you  said  that  the  young  girls  very  seldom 
remained  in  the  reformatory  ? — Yes. 

7352.  Was  that  the  case  also  with  girls  of  a  mature 
age,  did  they  also  quit  the  reformatory  after  a  short 
residence  ? — Not  in  so  large  a  proportion. 

7353.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  discipline  and 
management  of  these  reformatories  and  refuges  ? — I 
think  the  main  principle  I  know. 

7354.  Do  you  think  they  are  well  managed  on  the 
Avhole  ? — I  do  not  approA^e  of  the  system  adopted  by 
them. 

7355.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  in  dealing  Avith 
women  of  this  class,  that  a  very  rigorous  discipline 
should  be  pursued  tOAvards  them  in  these  establish- 
ments?— Certainly  not. 

7356.  You  think   that  such   discipline  would  be 
calculated  to  repel  them  ? — Yes. 

7357.  HaA'e  you  CA-er  seen  Avomen  avIio  haA-e  gone  to 
the  reformatories  and  afterAvards  left  them  ? — Some  of 
them  have  returned  to  us  again. 

7358.  Under  the  Acts  ?— Yes. 

7359.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  them  Avith 
reference  to  their  lapse  ? — Yes,  ahvays. 

7360.  Did  they  give  you  any  reasons  why  they  left 
the  reformatories  and  returned  to  their  old  course  of 
life  ? — Generally  speaking  they  did  not  like  them.  They 
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FIFTEENTH        "o*'  restraint,  I  believe,  was  the  general 

DAY.        drift  of  tlieir  remarks. 

'   7361.  Do  you  think   the   restraint   practised  in 

Ecv.J.Hawker.  these  estabhshmeuts  is  too  severe  ? — In  some  things. 

  7362.  In  what  respect  ? — At  the  commencement  they 

17  Feb.  I87I.  j.^^^^  probationers  for  a  time  almost  by  them- 
selves with  an  occasional  visit  it  may  be  from  the  matron 
or  sub-matron,  and  then  the  duration  of  time  which 
they  are  detained  in  the  home  is  longer  tlian  the 
women  generally  will  submit  to. 

7363.  Then  a  woman  entering  a  home  is  obliged  to 
submit  to  detention  for  a  certain  period  ? — Yes,  or 
claim  her  discharge,  which  would  be  granted  her  if  she 
pressed  her  claim. 

7364.  In  the  first  instance,  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  a  woman  entering  as  a  probationer  is  separated 
from  the  other  inmates  of  the  home  ? — I  do. 

7365.  During  the  period  of  separation  is  she  under 
the  inmiediate  charge  of  the  mati'on  and  the  chaplain  ? 
— There  is  no  chaplain  in  most  of  them,  only  in  very 
few,  I  believe. 

7366.  Then  who  is  the  managing  person  at  these 
homes  ? — It  would  be  the  matron  acting  under  a 
committee. 

7367.  What  class  of  person  is  the  matron  generally  ? 
— The  one  at  Exeter  is  the  widow  of  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  they  generally  are  what  one  may  term  ap- 
proaching ladies,  such  as  would  know  how  to  conduct 
themselves,  and  be  a  pattern  and  an  example  to  the 
inmates. 

7368.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  women  are  kept 
in  this  state  of  probation,  separated  from  the  rest  ? — 
A  fortnight  I  think  is  the  general  time. 

7369.  Then  after  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight  what 
is  the  course  pursued  ? — They  are  brought  before  the 
committee  of  management  and  admitted,  subject  to  the 
medical  examination,  to  the  home,  that  is  if  they  wish 
to  remain. 

7370.  But  during  this  period  of  probation  do  they 
reside  in  the  home  ? — Yes. 

7371.  What  is  the  object  of  the  probation  ? — To  let 
them  quietly  tliink  over  their  prospects,  and  that  they 
should  not  in  any  way  be  mixed  with  the  others  to  be 
influenced  or  to  influence. 

7372.  Do  you  think  that  the  constitution  of  these 
homes  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  reception  of  women  of 
this  class  ? — No. 

7373.  In  what  respect  would  you  recommend  any 
alteration  ? — That  they  should  be  of  a  more  private 
character,  and  smaller  as  to  the  number  of  inmates,  and 
that  they  should  be  made  more  of  a  social  character 
than  some  of  these  homes  are,  and,  in  addition  to  that, 
that  there  should  be  medical  treatment  administered  to 
them  in  the  homes  rather  than  being  returned  to 
the  hospital  of  the  district,  because  that  frequently  is 
very  discouraging  to  the  cases.  I  might  have  a  case, 
as  I  have  had  before,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  exertion 
induce  the  woman  to  go,  and  after  she  ha^l  been  to  the 
home  or  to  the  reformatory,  perhaps  it  may  be  a  week, 
just  the  time  of  her  probation,  she  has  been  returned  to 
the  hospital  again. 

7374.  There  has  been  an  outbreak  of  disease  ? — An 
outbreak  of  disease. 

7375.  And  these  homes  contain  no  provision  for  the 
treatment  of  disease  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

7376.  But  if  such  provision  were  made  it  would  in- 
volve the  appointment  of  a  medical  officer  ? — Just  so. 

7377.  That  probably  the  funds  of  the  institution 
would  not  be  adequate  to  ? — If  the  homes  or  peniten- 
tiaries were  small  it  would  be  very  little  work. 

7378.  So  that  the  occasional  attendance  of  the  me- 
dical officer  would  be  sufficient  ? — Just  so. 

7379.  What  then  is  the  average  number  of  women 
accommodated  in  these  homes  ? — They  vary  very  much, 
there  is  one  in  Plymouth  that  receives  only  about  12  or 
14,  and  the  one  in  Exeter  receives  40,  and  so  they  vary 
according  to  circumstances. 

7380.  You  would  not  think  a  home  which  accom- 
modated 12  or  14  too  large  ? — I  think  that  should  be 
the  maximum. 

7381.  When  you  say  that  do  you  mean  12  or  14 


would  be  sufficient  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
matron  ? — Quite,  because  my  idea  would  be  to  have  it 
more  of  the  character  of  an  industrial  school  for  them ; 
and  as  many  cannot  read  or  write,  and  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  learn,  they  might  be  tauglit  herein,  as  well 
as  in  the  duties  of  domestic  life. 

7382.  Is  any  direction  given  to  the  women  in  these 
homes  ? — I  cannot  say  all. 

7383.  What  occupation  is  provided  for  them? — 
Laundry  Avork  and  domestic  service  work  in  general. 

7384.  That  work  is  of  course  done  for  the  association  ' 
—Yes. 

7385.  Do  you  think  that  laundry  work  is  unsuitable  ' 
—No. 

7386.  Nor  any  work  which  is  usually  done  by  a 
domestic  ser\  ant  ? — No. 

7387.  Then  in  connexion  with  these  employments 
you  would  make  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
women  ? — Yes. 

7388.  Do  these  homes  provide  for  any  spiritual  in- 
struction } — Some  are  provided  with  a  stated  minis- 
tration, and  others  simply  by  volunteers,  members  of 
the  ladies'  committee,  for  instance ;  a  particular  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  may  give  them  a  service  one  day  a 
week. 

7389.  But  they  are  not  attended  by  a  clergyman  ?  

Not  generally  speaking ;  I  mean  by  that  some  are  and 
some  are  not. 

7390.  Would  any  of  these  homes  object  to  dissenting 
clergymen  coming  in  to  instruct  the  women  ? — Where 
there  is  no  stated  chaplain  they  do  go. 

7391.  Or  Roman  cathohcs  } — I  do  not  know ;  if  there 
is  a  Roman  cathoHc  inmate  no  doubt  the  priest  would  be 
admitted,  but  not  in  a  general  way. 

7392.  Are  there  any  Plymouth  homes  for  Roman 
catholic  outcasts  ? — Not  distinctly  so. 

7393.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  in  connexion  with 
these  certified  hospitals  that  there  should  be  reforma- 
tories peculiarly  adapted  for  the  reception  of  these 
women  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  it 
at  all. 

7394.  You  think  that  the  establishments  now  existing 
would  be  adequate  to  the  purpose  ? — Yes. 

7395.  With  certain  alterations  in  the  management  ? 
— Just  so. 

7396.  Of  these  1,700  who  have  passed  under  your 
notice  during  the  two  years  you  have  been  at  the 
hospital,  does  that  number  comprise  the  same  women 
returning  several  times  ? — Yes. 

7397.  Have  you  found  at  stated  periods  an  influx  of 
new  women,  women  who  have  apparently  only  recently 
entered  on  that  course  of  life  ? — I  think  during  the 
past  eight  or  nine  months  we  have  had  far  more  than 
we  have  had  before. 

7398.  Far  more  new  cases  ? — New  cases  entirely. 

7399.  Were  these  new  cases  country  girls,  or 
town  bred  girls  mostly  ?— Most  of  them  decidedly 
local. 

7400.  We  have  been  told  that  many  girls  come  in 
from  Cornwall,  do  you  find  that  to  be  the  case  ? — We 
have  a  good  many  women  from  Cornwall,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  proportion  of  them  is  large  for  the  first 
time. 

7401.  Do  the  women  exhibit  a  disposition  to  be 
communicative  with  you  ? — Most  of  them  ;  otherwise 
would  be  an  exception. 

7402.  They  are  generally  communicative  ? — Yes. 

7403.  Do  they  tell  you  their  histories  7 — Some  will 
voluntarily,  but  I  generally  have  to  catechise  them  on 
the  point,  and  then  they  will  tell  me. 

7404.  But  you  cannot  rely  on  what  they  say  — No. 

7405.  Do  they  ever  tell  you  how  they  came  to 
enter  on  this  course  of  life  7 — Some  do. 

7406.  Do  they  say  how  they  have  been  seduced,  or 
whether  by  soldiers,  sailors,  or  civilians  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  asked  them  the  question,  but  I  find 
they  are  chiefly  soldiers  and  sailors  who  encourage 
them  in  that  life,  almost  entirely. 

7407.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  stress  of 
poverty  has  induced  many  of  them  to  become  pros- 
titutes ? — Some. 
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7408.  Have  you  ever  analysed  the  motives  which  led 
to  their  unfortunate  condition  ;  is  love  of  dress  one  ? 
— One  great  thing  is  love  of  dress,  liberty,  and 
flattery. 

7409.  Impatience  of  the  restraints  of  regular  life  in 
service  ? — Yes. 

7410.  Do  you  attribute  that  impatience  of  restraint 
which  leads  women  to  the  streets  to  bad  conduct  and 
neglect  by  their  parents  ? — Yes. 

7411.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  How  long  have  you 
been  chaplain  to  the  hospital  ? — One  year  and  eleven 
months. 

7412.  Do  _you  consider  these  Acts  have  an  immoral 
tendency  ? — Yes,  in  encouraging  prostitution. 

7413.  In  what  way  should  you  say  they  encourage 
prostitution  ? — If  a  young  woman  is  in  a  state  of 
poverty  she  hears  that  at  the  hosi)ital  they  are  very 
well  cared  for,  kindly  treated,  and  that  they  can  get  a 
good  living  by  being  on  the  streets,  such  cases  are  not 
by  any  means  few. 

7414.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  what  yrc.  have 
been  told  by  one  witness,  that  many  girls  are  deterred 
from  becoming  prostitutes  by  fear  of  coming  under  the 
oi^eration  of  these  Acts  ? — I  do  n^ot  think  so. 

7415.  Should  you  say  that  the  Acts  were  unfavourable 
to  morality  amongst  the  men  ? — I  cannot  say,  simply 
because  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  men. 

7416.  But  with  regard  to  the  reclamation  of  women, 
do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a  greater  opportunity  of 
reclaiming  these  women  under  the  operation  of  the  Acts 
than  there  would  be  under  a  voluntary  system  Y — No. 

7417.  There  are  not  greater  opportunities? — No.  I 
mean  by  that  that  the  present  system  would  not  induce 
a  woman  to  reform  sooner  than  the  voluntary  system. 

7418.  But  under  the  operation  of  these  Acts  you 
have  a  much  larger  number  of  women  in  the  hospital 
than  you  would  have  imder  the  voluntary  system  ? — 
Yes. 

7419.  Should  you  not  say  consequently  that  you  have 
a  larger  field  for  your  reclamatory  labours  ?  —  That 
may  be. 

7420.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  found  it  more 
difficult  to  reclaim  the  young  girls  than  those  of  a 
more  mature  age  ? — They  are  less  impressible. 

7421.  Then  you  do  not  quite  agree  with  a  reverend 
witness,  whom  we  have  had  before  us,  who  says,  in  his 
answer  to  a  question  to  the  following  effect,  "  I  think  I 
"  understand  you  to  say  after  that  age,  that  is,  after 

the  age  of  1 8,  you  find  them  become  much  more 
"  depraved."  His  answer  is  "  much  more  hardened." 
The  next  question  is,  "  The  young  girls  listen  to 
"  instructions  and  admonition  more  than  the  older 
"  ones,"  and  the  answer  is,  "  Yes."  You  do  not  quite 
agree  with  that  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  wish  he  had  some 
of  the  cases  I  have  just  had  at  the  Roj'al  Albert  at 
Devonport,  he  would  speak  differently. 

7422.  With  regard  to  these  homes,  you  have  told  us 
you  would  have  medical  treatment,  and  arrangements 
of  a  more  social  character  ? — Yes. 

7423.  What  do  you  mean  by  arrangements  of  a 
more  social  character  — That  they  should  be  more  of  a 
domestic  circle,  more  homely  ;  that  they  should  not  be 
made  to  feel  their  position  so  much  as  I  think  they  are 
now  in  the  homes. 

7424.  In  what  respect  are  they  made  to  feel  their 
position  so  keenly  ? — There  is  one  home  that  takes 
off  the  hair,  and  the  livery  I  think  is  not  altogether 
perhaps  the  thing,  and  there  iS  perhaps  too  great  a  line 
of  demarcation  between  those  in  authority  and  the 
inmates. 

7425.  {Mr.  Applegarth.')  Is  that  any  case  except 
where  the  head  is  diseased  ? — Always,  unless  there  has 
been  a  very  recent  alteration. 

7426.  ( Viscount  Hardinge.^  Do  most  of  these 
homes  have  a  uniform  dress  ?  —  I  believe  they  all 
have. 

7427.  Do  you  think  that  is  objectionable  ? — I  fancy 
that  the  inmates  would  feel  a  sort  of  something  different 
from  others. 

7428.  You  have  told  us  that  very  few  of  the  young 
girls  are  sent  to  reformatories,  and  those  that  are  so 


sent  generally  return  to  the  streets  ? — I  woxild  say  very  FIFTEENTH 
few  of  the  first  cases  sent.  DAY. 

7429.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  proportion  — »- 
was  very  small  indeed_of  young  girls  that  are  sent  to  ^ev.I.Hawker, 
reformatories  ? — They  are  very  hardened.  — ~ 

7430.  My  question  was  whether  a  very  few  went  to 
reformatories  ? — Well,  there  are  a  few. 

7431.  Can  you  give  us  the  proportion  of  young 
girls  sent  to  reformatories ;  are  they  girls  under  the 
age  of  18  ? — Of  that  number  very  few  indeed. 

7432.  Then  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  there 
are  very  few  ? — Yes. 

7433.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
those  of  a  more  matured  age  who  have  returned  to  the 
streets  after  being  in  reformatories  ?— Of  those  over 
25,  there  are  not  five  per  cent,  that  remain  in  the  homes. 

7434.  And  between  18  and  25  ? — That  is  the  hopeful 
time. 

7435.  Have  you  any  means  of  telling  us  of  those  i 
that  are  chscharged  from  the  register,  how  many  are 

sent  to  reformatories,  and  how  many  get  married,  and  be- 
come domestic  servants  ;  have  you  any  means  of  telling 
us  that  ? — In  the  year  1869  there  was  one  married, 
and  one  went  into  a  situation,  from  the  home. 

7436.  I  mean  those  discharged  from  the  register  ? — 
These  were  sent  into  homes,  and  therefore  they  are 
marked  as  being  on  the  register ;  and  there  were  in  the 
year  1869, — that  is,  during  my  time  for  nine  months 
in  the  year  1869, — one  married  from  the  home,  and 
another  from  the  same  one  went  into  a  situation. 

7437.  But  there  are  a  great  many  who  without  going 
into  a  home  go  at  once  to  their  friends,  and  get  into 
service,  are  there  not  ? — I  do  not  know  them.  I  could 
not  speak  certainly  of  them. 

7438.  In  fact,  you  cannot  give  us  any  accurate  in- 
formation as  to  what  becomes  of  the  women  who  are 
discharged  from  the  register  either  those  who  go  to 
their  friends  or  to  reformatories,  as  I  understand  ? 
— Yes. 

7439.  Then  you  cannot  gixe  us  any  idea  of  what 
that  per-centage  is  ? — Not  taking  them  all  together,  I 
cannot. 

7440.  (Bev.  Dr.  Hcmnali.)  Have  you  formed  any 
opinion  of  the  reasons  why  the  young  girls  are  so  much 
the  worse  in  your  experience  ? — They  have  commenced 
a  life  of  independence  practically,  and  generally  speak- 
ing, defy  every  mode  of  restraint, — that  is,  those  very 
young  ones. 

7441.  You  said  that  you  found  great  difficulty  in 
tracing  the  causes  of  their  fall  ? — I  never  can  depend 
on  the  accounts  given  by  themselves. 

7442.  But  has  it  been  a  point  to  which  your  attention 
has  been  directed  to  find  out  the  causes  of  their  fall  ? — 
I  always,  I  may  say,  talk  to  them  or  catechise  them 
upon  that,  and  so  solicit  it  from  them. 

7443.  Do  you  suppose  then,  in  many  instances,  that 
these  young  girls  have  fallen  through  a  mere  natural 
recklessness,  besides  the  motive  j'ou  mention  of  desiring 
independence  ? — A  large  majority. 

7444.  Throwing  themselves  away ;  in  short,  quite 
unconscious  of  such  a  thing  as  virtue, — is  that  it  ? 
—Yes. 

7445.  Not  aware  that  they  are  losing  anything  ? — No. 

7446.  Your  experience  has  acquainted  you  with  no 
cases  of  young  and  innocent-looking  girls  who  could 
ascribe  their  own  corruption  to  some  external  tempta- 
tion ? — Yes  ;  there  have  been  cases  of  that  kind. 

7447.  Cases  of  that  kind  might  occur  young,  might 
they  not  ? — Not  so  young  as  14. 

7448.  A  fallen  girl  of  14  would  be  likely  to  have 
fallen  from  a  sort  of  innate  want  of  virtue,  whatever 
you  call  it,  rather  than  external  temptation  ? — Want  of 
education. 

7449.  On  what  ground  do  you  consider  the  older 
cases  more  hopeful  ? — One  is,  that  they  have  more 
sense  to  appeal  to,  and  another  is,  that  they  have  seen 
so  much  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  life,  that  they  are 
almost  compelled  physically  or  morally  to  try  something 
else. 

7450.  You  mean  that  they  are  really  sorry  for  their 
sin  ? — For  the  life,  not  for  the  sin. 

Hh  2 
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7451.  Then  if  eo,  supposing  these  Acts  or  any 
similar  legislation  could  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
disease,  which  we  are  dealing  with,  would  3'ou  consider 
that  would  work  more  moral  good  or  evil  ? — Evil. 

7452.  In  your  opinion  it  would  be  a  physical  good, 
would  not  it  ? — Yes. 

7453.  Purchased  in  your  opinion  at  the  price  of 
distinct  and  definite  moral  evil  ? — Yes. 

7454.  {Sir  J.  Trelaw7iy.)  Indej^endently  of  these 
A.cts,  supposing  that  science  could  extirpate  the  disease, 
do  you  think  such  an  extirpation  would  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  morality  or  not  ? — I  think  it  would  uot. 

7455.  (^Rev.  Dr.  Hannah.)  The  homes  differ  widely, 
do  they  uot  ? — Yes. 

7456.  How  many  are  you  acquainted  with,  is  it  only 
those  at  Plymouth  ? — No ;  one  at  Exeter,  one  at  Bovey 
Tracey,  and  one  at  Lostwithiel. 

7457.  Are  all  those  three  subject  to  the  objections 
you  have  I'aised — total  want  of  social  comfort  and  con- 
sideration for  women  ? — The  one  at  Lostwithiel  is 
peculiarly  strict ;  the  one  at  Bovey  Tracey  is  not  so 
strict ;  the  Exeter  Penitentiary  is  the  best  in  my 
opinion,  because  the  women  like  it  best. 

7458.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  one  at  Exeter  is 
pretty  nearly  on  the  i)rinciples  you  recommend,  or 
only  approximates  to  them  ? — If  you  say  approximates 
to  them  you  will  best  express  my  meaning. 

7459.  {Mr.  Buxton.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
many  of  the  women  are  reformed  and  pass  through  the 
homes.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  ? — Temporarily. 
I  could  not  speak  definitively  without  at  least  three 
years'  trial  of  them,  which  I  have  not  had  as  yet. 

7460.  Do  you  consider  that  a  very  large  number  of 
the  women  are  so  abandoned  and  profligate  as  they  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  ? — Yes. 

7461.  Do  not  you  find  that  among  them  there  are  a 
good  number  who,  although  they  have  lost  their  virtue, 
have  by  no  means  lost  their  feminine  character,  and 
still  have  a  certain  amount  of  refinement  and  good 
feeling  ? — Such  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  my 
experience. 

7462.  {Mr.  Rolands.)  With  regard  to  the  recruiting 
of  the  class  of  prostitutes,  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
your  attention  for  a  moment  or  two,  do  young  girls 
very  often  become  prostitutes  within  your  experience  ? 
— Yes. 

7463.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
greater  advantages  that  now  exist  offer  any  induce- 
ment to  young  girls  to  become  prostitutes  ? — Yes  ;  I 
think  it  has  generally  been  through  bad  society,  and 
being  out  late  at  night  with  fellow  servants,  and  cases 
of  that  kind. 

7464.  We  have  been  told  that  the  prostitutes  in 
Plymouth  and  Devonport  are  better  dressed,  and 
generally  are  in  a  better  condition  since  the  operation 
of  these  Acts ;  have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of 
that  ? — I  cannot  speak  by  comparison,  because  I  have 
only  been  there  two  years.  I  only  speak  of  the  facts 
as  they  now  are. 

7465.  You  cannot,  then,  either  say  that  the  present 
Acts  deter  girls  from  becoming  prostitutes,  or  that  by 
their  indirect  effect  they  offer  any  inducements  for 
girls  to  become  prostitutes  ? — I  should  prefer  the  latter. 

7466.  If  they  operate  at  all,  you  would  be  inclined 
to  think  they  operate  in  the  sense  of  offering  induce- 
ments to  prostitution  ? — Eather  than  the  other. 

7467.  And  certtiinly  not  in  deterring  any  girls  from 
becoming  prostitutes  ? — No. 

7468.  Now,  having  become  prostitutes,  you  are  able 
to  give  us  more  information  as  to  the  mode  of  getting 
them  out  of  prostitution  ? — Yes. 

7469.  And  I  think  your  experience  would  probably 
confirm  what  we  have  been  told,  that  apart  from  any 
operations  of  societies  or  homes,  or  missions,  or  instru- 
mentality of  that  kind,  there  is  a  constant  proportion 
of  women  going  oft'  the  streets  altogether  all  over  the 
country  after  two  or  three  years'  life  of  that  character  ; 
is  that  your  experience  ? — I  have  lost  sight  of  many  I 
knew  when  I  went  there  two  years  since. 

7470.  But  you  cannot  tell  what  has  become  of  them  ? 
—No. 


7471.  There  is  a  report  presented  by  Colonel  Hen- 
derson which  states  the  following  particulars  extracted 
from  the  register  at  Plymouth,  and  which  show  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  the  Act  up  to  the  26th  March  1870. 
Entered  homes,  203  ;  restored  to  their  friends,  693  ; 
married,  161  ;  left  the  district,  and  in  many  cases  be- 
lieved to  have  returned  to  their  friends,  658 ;  making 
altogether  a  large  number  of  girls.  Now  I  wish  to  ask 
you  whether,  since  the  Acts  have  been  in  operation, 
that  is  to  say,  from  1865  up  to  the  26th  March  1870,  the 
203  women  who  have  entered  homes  cau  be  considered 
in  any  way  as  having  necessarily  left  prostitution  ? 
They  cannot. 

7472.  That  you  are  quite  clear  upon  ? — Quite  clear. 

7473.  That  of  the  women  who  entered  homes  a  very 
small  proportion  indeed  became  necessarily  reformed  ? 
— Just  so. 

7474.  Should  you  suppose  there  was  anything  in  the 
operation  of  the  Acts,  from  your  experience  of  the  last 
two  years,  which  would  justify  the  upholders  of  the 
Acts  in  assuming  that  these  203  entered  homes  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Acts  ? — If  the  Acts  had  never  been  in 
operation  a  great  many  of  them,  doubtless,  would  have 
entered  homes. 

7475.  Then  you  would  not  consider  this  as  one  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Acts  ? — Not  absolutely,  or 
per  se. 

7476.  Now  restored  to  friends,  693.  From  your 
experience  of  the  last  two  years,  could  you  give  us  any 
information  of  the  number  who  have  been  restored  to 
friends  that  have  passed  through  the  hospital  ? — In  the 
year  1869  I  sent  10  to  their  friends;  in  the  year  1870 
I  sent  27. 

7477.  Then  out  of  this  return  to  friends,  assuming 
the  number  correctly  given,  693  during  the  last  five 
years,  you  would  say,  from  your  experience,  a  very 
small  proportion  must  be  sent  to  friends  through  the 
hospital  ? — I  should  say  so,  because  the  number,  whether 
sent  to  friends  or  to  homes,  I  returned  in  two  years 
averaged  about  one  a  week. 

7478.  Another  item  which  is  given  as  a  proof  of  the 
beneficial  effect  of  the  Act  is,  that  161  women  were 
married  during  the  five  years ;  do  you  think  that  is 
likely  to  be  the  effect  of  the  Act  ? — I  do  not  see  that 
it  is. 

7479.  Your  experience  would  not  lead  you  to  sup- 
pose that  the  effect  of  the  Act  would  facilitixte  their 
getting  mari  ied  ? — Not  at  all. 

7480.  Do  you  think,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  put 
an  impediment  in  the  way  ? — No,  it  would  not. 

7481.  You  do  not  think  it  would  have  an  effect  any 
way  ? — Not  a  bit. 

7482.  Then  the  next  particular  proving  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  the  Act  is,  that  during  the  last  five 
years  658  womeu  have  left  the  district,  and  are  in 
many  cases  believed  to  have  returned  to  their  friends. 
Now,  within  your  experience  of  the  last  two  years,  can 
you  confirm  that  as  a  probable  result  of  the  Act  ? — 
Many  ha  ve  gone  to  their  friends  and  a  large  per-centage 
of  those  have  returned,  and  some  have  been  in  the 
hospital  since  ;  I  speak  of  my  own  expei'ieuce  only. 

7483.  Would  you  suppose  the  effect  of  the  Act 
would  be  to  drive  women  to  their  friends  or  drive 
them  out  of  the  district  ? — To  drive  them  out  of  the 
district. 

7484.  Would  you  suppose  that  if  there  is  any  dimi- 
nution of  women  it  would  be  rather  in  consequence  of 
the  harrassing  effect  of  the  interference  of  the  police  ? — 
Just  so. 

7485.  From  your  experience  ? — From  my  experience 
I  believe  it  is  so. 

7486.  After  communicating  with  them  ? — Yes. 

7487.  Then  inasmuch  as  this  658  includes  women 
who  on  any  account  have  left,  would  you  be  inclined  to 
attribute  the  leaving  the  district  of  a  considerable  i^ortion 
of  that  number  to  the  interference  of  the  Acts  rather 
than  their  beneficial  moral  effect  ? — They  leave  the 
district  simply  to  be  free  from  the  control  of  the  Acts, 
because  they  go  to  certain  parts  where  they  are  not 
in  force. 

7488.  Then  your  judgment  would  be  that  out  of  the 
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'658  a  certain  number  leave  the  district  and  go  to  some 
place  where  they  escape  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  and 
you  also  say  from  personal  experience  another  propor- 
tion, and  that  not  a  small  one,  come  back  to  the  town 
and  engage  again  in  prostitution  ? — They  do. 

7489.  You  would,  therefore,  I  take  it,  say  that  the 
claiming  of  all  these  influences  as  the  proof  of  the  be- 
neficial elfect  of  the  Act  up  to  the  26th  March  1870  is 
a  very  exaggerated  statement  of  the  benefits  arising 
from  it  ? — I  think  so. 

7490.  Now  these  numbers  include,  of  course,  the 
whole  of  the  women  taken  off  the  register.  You  are 
aware  that  all  the  women  have  been  brought  on  to  the 
register  gradually  year  by  year,  and  a  certain  number 
have  been  taken  off  year  by  year,  and  this  is  a  number 
taken  off  the  register  for  the  various  causes  I  have 
stated  ? — Yes. 

7491.  And  altogether  they  amount,  I  see,  to  about 
1,500  women  who  have  been  taken  off  the  register  for 
these  various  causes  ? — Yes. 

7492.  Now  we  have  been  informed  by  Inspector 
Anniss  that  out  of  those  1,500  women  90  per  cent,  have 
been  absolutely  reformed.  I  want  to  know  whether 
your  judgment  corresponds  with  that  ? — Quite  the  con- 
trary ;  I  should  think  if  he  had  said  1 0  per  cent,  it 
would  have  been  nearer  the  mark. 

7493.  With  I'egard  to  the  married  class  I  daresay 
you  would  be  inclined  to  allow  that  those  161  married 
■cases  are  hopeful  cases  as  regards  reformation  ? — No, 
marriage  does  not  take  them  off  the  streets. 

7494.  Then,  in  foct,  you  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
those  161,  which  seem,  to  my  mind,  the  most  promising 
■out  of  the  statistics  ? — No. 

7495.  Do  you  think  that  as  many  as  10  per  cent, 
out  of  all  this  number  have  been  reclaimed  ? — After 
two  years  experience  I  put  10  per  cent,  as  a  fair 
per-centage. 

7496.  Would  you  be  of  opinion  from  your  con- 
siderable experience,  that  if  there  were  no  Acts  at  all 
there  would  be  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  these  women 
reclaimed  from  year  to  year  ? — Yes. 

7497.  You  are  quite  aware,  are  you  not,  that  in 
towns  where  there  are  no  Acts  these  women  are  con- 
stantly reclaimed  by  other  influences  ? — I  could  not 
give  any  case  of  it. 

7491.  Your  experience  has  not  brought  you  to  that  ? 
—No. 

7499.  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  understand  you  in 
reference  to  the  hardening  effect  of  the  Acts  upon  the 
older  prostitutes ;  do  yon  think  that  is  the  effect  ? 
—Yes. 

7500.  (J/r.  Buxton.)  You  appeared  to  smile  at  the 
idea  of  the  married  prostitutes  being  therf  ^ore  reclaimed. 
Can  you  give  us  any  information  with  respect  to  those 
who  marry  ?  Do  you  find  that  they  generally  have 
married  rather  with  a  view  of  continuing  prostitution, 
•or  have  you  any  facts  or  opinions  to  state  with 
regard  to  them  ? — I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  married  class  are 
married  to  soldiers  and  sailors  for  the  sake  of  their  half 
pay  when  they  leave  the  port,  and  that  enables  them  to 
live  comfortably,  as  they  would  term  it,  upon  the  half 
pay  and  the  wages  of  prostitution.  They  carry  on 
prostitution  during  the  husband's  absence. 

7501.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  men 
marry  some  of  these  women  with  a  view  of  living  on 
the  wages  of  their  prostitution  ? — I  cannot  say  about  the 
men  at  all. 

7502.  {3Ir.  Ry lands.)  I  asked  you  just  now,  with 
reference  to  the  other  districts  Avithin  your  experience, 
is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  moral  reformation  of  the 
women  might  be  carried  on  more  effectively  apart  from 
these  Acts  than  under  them  ? — I  have  had  no  experience 
of  that. 

7503.  I  mean  merely  as  a  matter  of  judgment  ? — 
I  think  a  great  deal  might  be  done  outside  the 
hospital. 

7504.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  penal  character 
of  the  hospital  as  it  at  present  exists  has  a  tendency  to 
prejudice  the  minds  of  the  women,  and  rather  alienate 
them  from  moral  influences  ? — It  has  sometimes,  but 


they  do  not  shew  it  much,  not  at  the  time  of  the  FIFTEENTH 

service,  they  would  say  that  it  is  a  great  nuisance  to  DAY. 

have  to  come,  but  during  the  time  of  the  service  they  — 

are  always  well  conducted.  Rev.I.HawkKr. 

Ib^b.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  hardening  eflect  i>ro-    ,  „  ~ 

•  •17  jgd  1  S  7 1 

duced  on  the  women  by  the  mode  in  which  these  '  ' 

periodical  examinations  are  carried  on  ?    Have  you 

any  reason  to  suppose  from  your  communication  with 

these  women  that  the  fact  of  a  woman  being  a  registered 

prostitute  and  brought  up  frequently  for  examination 

under  public  circumstances  Avould  have  a  hardening 

effect  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  moral  and  religious 

influences  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  ? 

— I  should  say  in  most  cases  their  sense  of  shame  is 

so  far  gone  that  the  medical  inspection  is  comparatively 

speaking  nothing  to  them. 

7506.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  to  affect 
prejudicially  the  minds  of  the  young  women  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  particularly  ;  I  mean,  I  have  no 
instance  or  proof  of  it  at  all. 

7507.  Would  you  say  from  your  experience  of  this 
class  whether  or  not  it  would  be  }'Our  opinion  that,  if 
young  girls  under  16  could  on  being  found  to  be 
engaged  in  prostitution,  be  sent  by  a  magistrate  to  a 
reformatory  for  a  few  3'ears,  that  ■would  be  an  impor- 
tant means  of  checking  the  flow  of  women  into  the 
ranks  of  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

7508.  You  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  that 
would  be  the  means  of  putting  a  restraining  influence 
on  them  ? — Yes. 

7509.  (il/r.  Cowper- Temple.)  When  you  speak  of 
the  numbers  that  have  been  reclaimed,  do  you  s[>eak 
from  your  experience  of  the  reclamations  that  have 
occurred  in  the  homes  you  have  spoken  of  ? — I  merely 
speak  of  the  hospital  work. 

7510.  So  that  when  yovi  think  it  is  unlikely  that 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  should  have  been  reclaimed 
you  do  not  speak  with  the  experience  of  what  has  been 
done  in  the  homes,  but  only  of  what  has  been  done  in 
the  hospitals  ?  —  Yes,  and  I  would  say  chiefly  the 
hospitals. 

7511.  And  it  has  not  been  your  duty,  has  it,  to  make 
yourself  cognisant  of  what  occurs  in  those  homes  — I 
have  no  time  for  it  at  all. 

7512.  Are  there  opportunities  in  the  hospital  for 
other  persons  besides  the  chaplain  to  speak  to  the 
inmates  of  the  lock  wards  and  to  endeavour  to  induce 
them  to  reform  ? — No  ;  except,  of  course,  the  matron 
and  surgeon  speaking  to  them,  but  no  one  from  the 
outside,  the  girls  would  not  like  it. 

7513.  Is  it  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  hospital  that 
any  male  or  female  missionaries  should  come  and  speak 
to  the  inmates  ? — The  whole  of  that  work  rests  in  my 
hands  as  chaplain. 

7514.  The  operation  of  thef-3  Acts  has  brought  these 
women  v\fitliin  the  reach  of  your  administrations ; 
before  the  Acts  were  in  operation  do  you  suppose  that 
women  of  the  same  character  were  subject  to  the 
ministrations  of  any  clergyman  ? — I  have  heard  some 
of  them  say  that  they  attend  places  of  worship. 

7515.  Before  these  Acts  were  in  operation  women 

who  had  disease  were,  I  suppose  either  in  other  j 
hospitals  or  other  houses  ;  had  they  under  those  | 
circumstances  the  advantages  which  this  Act  gives  ! 
them  of  being  placed  under  a  matron  and  chaplain  ? —  ! 
Certainly ;  they  had  no  domestic  chaplain,  but  the  | 
clergyman  of  the  parish  might  go  and  see  them,  and  j 
would  no  doubt  if  he  knew  them  to  be  ill. 

7516.  Do  you  think  practically  the  houses  in  which 
prostitutes  live  are  much  accessible  to  the  visits  of  the  x 
clergyman  of  the  parish  ? — I  have  visited  some  myself  j 
when  in  parochial  work.  | 

7517.  Should  you  find  the  women  when  favourably 
circumstanced  living  in  those  homes  listening  to  what  | 
you  have  to  say,  or  I  would  say  as  favourable  circum-  \ 
stanced  as  in  the  hospitals  7 — I  think  rather  more  from  | 
being  alone. 

7518.  Can  you  often  find  them  alone  in  their 
houses  ? — It  would  be  simply  herself,  and  there  might 
be  one  other  there  attending  her  or  some  one  else. 

7519.  In  estimating  the  moral  result  of  those  Acts, 
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FIFTEENTH   we  have  to  consider  that  these  womeii  are  brought 
DAY.        compulsorily  into  a  place  where  the  chaplain  has  for  his 

  duty  to  talk  to  them.     Have  you  taken  that  moral 

Rev.I.Hawker.  j.gguit  into  consideration  when  you  object  to  the  moral 

—"To, ,  resuhs  of  the  Act  ?— Yes. 
17  Fel).  1871.  7520.  Then  I  understand  you  do  not  estimate  that 
advantage  to  the  women,  morally  speaking,  as  worth  a 
great  deal  ? — No,  because  of  its  compulsory  character 
that  they  are  bound  to  listen  to  it,  simply  because  they 
are  under  a  restraint,  whereas  if  it  were  outside  it 
would  be  a  voluntary  act  of  their  own. 

7521.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  women  who  are 
subject  to  teaching  for  a  fortnight  or  more  have  really 
any  advantage  over  others  who  merely  listen  as  they 
please  ? — There  is  certainly  a  benefit,  but  they  do  not 
derive  it,  and  they  do  not  desire,  and  they  do  not 
wish  it  at  all. 

7522.  The  women  have  not  much  employment  I 
presume  in  the  hospital  ? —  The  matron  can  tell  you 
Ijetter  as  to  that,  they  have  the  laundry  work,  and 
keeping  the  wards  clean,  and  perhaps  a  little  needle- 
work, nothing  further. 

7523.  Have  they  not  in  the  hospital  a  gi-eat  deal  of 
leisure  to  listen  to  or  attend  to  whatever  the  chaplain 
may  put  before  them  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

7524.  You  do  not  think  it  is  of  much  advantage 
to  them  to  have  all  that  leisure  wherein  to  listen  to  the 
teaching  of  the  chaplain  ? — They  do  not  desire  it  or 
wish  it  unless  they  are  dangerously  ill,  and  then  the}" 
like  me  to  come  in  and  see  them. 

7525.  You  stated  just  now  that  you  thought  a  great 
number  of  these  prostitutes  continuetl  their  prostitution 
after  they  were  married ;  do  you  suppose  that  their 
husbands  are  usually  aware  that  they  continue  this  life 
of  shame  ? — Some  are,  I  know. 

7526.  Do  you  think  where  husbands  are  seamen, 
and  are  not  of  that  very  indulgent  character,  the  fact 
of  the  women  being  brought  on  the  notice  register 
might  reach  the  ears  of  the  seaman  when  he  returned 
from  abroad,  and  the  result  of  it  might  be  to  deter  the 
wife  from  becoming  a  prostitute,  owing  to  the  publicity 
gi\  en  by  the  inspection  of  the  police  ? — I  have  a  case, 
I  may  say,  at  present  of  that  kind,  where  the  woman 
went  to  the  home  and  desired  to  remain  there  until  she 
thought  her  husband  was  coming  home,  I  talked  to 
her  a  great  deal  before  respecting  her  going  to  her 
owi  friends,  who  would  receive  her  with  her  children, 
which  she  persistently  refused  to  do,  and  after  a  time 
she  went  to  the  home.  About  five  or  six  weeks  ago,  I 
cannot  say  exactly,  she  left  the  home,  stating  that  her 
husband  was  coming  home ;  but  he  is  not  expected 
home  until  next  month,  and  she  has  been  seen  walking 
the  streets  by  the  police,  the  same  as  before,  and  1 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  her  in  the  hospital  in  a 
few  days. 

7527.  Is  she  the  subject  of  examination  now  ? — I 
cannot  say  now,  because  when  the  policeman  told  me  it 
was  a  fortnight  ago,  or  more. 

7528.  When  you  mentioned  that  a  certain  number 
were  sent  to  their  friends,  are  we  to  understand  that 
their  being  sent  to  their  friends  is  an  indication  that 
they  have  been  reformed  ? — Supposable  cases  of  refor- 
mation. 

7529.  We  may  take  it  as  an  indication  that  they 
leave  their  profession  at  the  time  they  are  sent  to  their 
friends  ? — Yes. 

7530.  With  reference  to  what  you  said  about  the 
severity  of  some  of  the  homes,  is  not  it  expedient  that 
some  test  of  earnestness  should  be  applied  to  the  young 
women  who  oiFer  to  enter  refuges  or  homes  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  likely  to  abandon  their  evil 
course  of  life  permanently  or  not  ? — Yes. 

7531.  Do  not  you  think  that  test  of  earnestness  is 
fairly  applied  by  requiring  them  to  remain  in  a  life  of 
hardship  and  solitude  at  the  commencement  of  their 
entry  into  the  home  ? — No. 

7532.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  woman  if  taking  it 
up  lightly  or  carelessly  might  flinch  from  going  on 
after  the  first  week,  but  if  earnestly,  might  continue 
to  pass  through  it  ? — Yes,  and  in  some  cases  that 


week  or  fortnight  might  discourage  them,  it  would 
depend  a  great  deal  I  think  on  the  cases. 

7533.  And  you  think  it  might  discourage  those  who 
were  really  anxious  to  try  and  reform  ? — Yes ;  who 
were  what  I  may  term  tender  and  open  to  conviction. 

7534.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  some  sevei-ity 
and  some  hardship  in  the  reformatory  to  supply  that 
test  of  earnestness  ? — It  should  be  administered  with 
gi-eat  judgment  if  there  were. 

7535.  Then  you  do  not  attach  much  importance  to 
such  a  test  } — No. 

7536.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  great  number  who 
have  jjassed  through  homes  relapse  when  they  are 
exposed  to  temptation  into  their  former  course  of  hfe  ? 
— Yes. 

7537.  And  should  not  you  think  it  then  desirable 
that  the  admission  shoukl  not  be  thrown  open  to 
everybody  who  ofl:ers  to  come,  but  that  there  should  be  a 
weeding  out  of  those  who  are  earnest  in  coming  from 
those  who  are  careless  and  trifling  in  it  ? — I  think  the 
person  who  would  have  to  receive  them  would  very 
soon  discern  that,  if  the  person  is  fit  for  such  an  office. 

7538.  Do  you  think  that  any  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment funds  ought  properly  to  be  applied  to  those 
reformatories  and  homes  ? — I  think  so. 

7539.  Do  you  think  there  is  at  present  a  deficiency 
of  sut)port  from  voluntary  sources  ? — There  is,  I  think, 
always ;  I  think  there  must  be. 

7540.  [Bisho])  of  Carlisle.)  I  think  you  spoke  of 
the  young  girls  as  being  the  most  hopeless  of  the  class  ? 
—Yes. 

7541.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  anything  should  be 
done  with  regard  to  those  very  young  girls  in  the  way 
of  what  I  may  call  compulsory  reformation  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  benefit  if  such  could  be  effected. 

7542.  If  a  young  boy  or  girl  is  brought  before  a 
magistrate  I  think  at  present  the  law  is,  the  magistrate, 
imder  certain  circumstances,  may  commit  the  young 
person  to  a  reformatory  after  a  certain  sentence  has 
been  worked  out  in  gaol.  Do  you  think  anything  of 
that  kind  would  be  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  these 
very  young  girls  ? — Yes,  I  do  ;  certainly. 

7543.  You  think,  that  being  children,  they  may  be 
treated  as  having  oft'ended  without  sufficient  knowledge, 
and  therefore  might  be  taken  care  of  in  a  reformatory 
by  the  State  in  the  same  way  as  a  boy  guilty  of  felony 
or  any  such  act  ? — Yes. 

7544.  What  age  would  you  give  us  as  a  limit  for  such 
compulsory  treatment  ? — I  can  hardly  tell,  because  the 
power  of  the  mind  is  so  different  in  different  persons. 
Some  at  the  age  of  15  know  as  much  as  others  at  the 
age  of  20. 

7545.  What  is  the  greatest  age  at  which  you  would 
consider  a  person  to  be  a  child,  and  therefore  to  be 
treated  compulsorily? — About  18  or  19. 

7546.  You  think  that  a  person  under  the  age  of  18 
might  be  sent  comjjulsorily  to  a  reformatory  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  good  if  such  could  be  effected. 

7547.  You  seem  to  think  that  the  good  accounts 
which  the  young  women  hear  of  the  treatment  in  the 
hospital  is  a  temptation  to  become  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

7548.  I  think  it  has  been  stated  before  us  that  these 
Acts  are  somewhat  of  a  terror  to  women,  you  do  not 
coincide  in  that  opinion  ? — They  are  a  terror  after  a 
certain  time,  after  they  have  commenced  a  life  of 
prostitution,  as  it  were  launched  forth  into  that  life, 

7549.  Then  the}-  become  a  terror  ? — I  think  then 
they  become  a  terror. 

7550.  But  you  think  for  young  persons  they  are  a 
temptation  ? — The}'  hear  of  the  good  treatment  they 
get  in  hospital,  and  if  they  are  very  badly  off"  outside 
they  are. 

7551.  But  if  the  going  into  hospital  is  regarded  as 
something  like  going  into  prison,  and  is  much  disliked 
by  women  generally,  how  can  that  general  report  of  the 
hospital  be  so  favourable  a  report  as  to  tempt  young 
girls  to  enter  on  this  life  — The  report  comes  from 
themselves,  and  when  they  want  to  get  recruits  they 
will  put  the  most  favourable  gloss  upon  the  case. 

7552.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  that  it  is  so. 
Can  you  produce  any  instance  of  a  prostitute  who  has 
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stated  that  she  has  been  tempted  to  the  life  by  that 
kind  of  temptation  ?— No. 

7553.  You  speak  unfavourably  of  the  moral  etiects 
of  these  Acts,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Acts  should 
be  entirely  repealed  ?— They  would  require  great 
modification. 

7554.  You  think  that  they  might  be  so  modified 
as  to  be  wholesome  Acts,  and  not  to  come  under  the 
charge  of  being  immoral  ? — Yes. 

7555.  With  regard  to  your  recommendations  con- 
cernino-  homes,  are  your  recommendations  founded  on 
any  experience  ? — It  is  my  opinion  from  the  general 
effects  of  the  experience  I  have  had  during  the  last 
two  years,  chiefly  from  the  cases  that  have  gone  out 
raising  those  objections  I  mentioned  in  the  former  part 
of  my  evidence. 

7556.  The  general  tendency  in  the  arrangement  of 
homes  of  late  years  has  been  rather,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  to  make  them  more  severe  than  less  severe. 
You  are  of  opinion  that  is  a  movement  in  the  wrong 
direction  ? — I  think  one  or  two  of  the  homes  are  being 
modified  in  their  treatment,  having  seen  the  past  was 
too  severe. 

7557.  You  think  the  homes  are  now  taking  that  line 
which  you  would  regard  as  a  judicious  one,  namely, 
becoming  less  severe  instead  of  more  severe  ? — Some 
are,  others  continue  the  same  as  before. 

7558.  And  your  experience  leads  you  to  think  those 
managed  on  the  less  severe  principle  are  more  suc- 
cessful than  those  managed  on  the  more  severe  prin- 
ciple ; — l>s.  I  would  not  imply  by  that  that  I  would 
have  the  slightest  laxity  of  manner  or  of  character. 

7559.  Y'ou  spoke  unfavourably  of  what  you  called 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  authorities  and  the 
inmates  of  these  homes;  is  it  possible  that  such  a 
strono-  line  of  demarcation  should  not  exist  between 
persons  in  such  different  positions,  or  what  did  you 
mean  by  the  phrase  ? — There  is  a  way  of  making  a 
person  feel  his  or  her  position  by  one's  bearing  towards 
them.  I  mean,  if  there  were  a  more  social  bearing, 
and  that  you  should  cause  them  to  feel  that  there  is 
really  a  desire  for  their  future  welfare  and  benefit,  there 
might  be  more  good  done. 

7560.  But  is  not  that  manifest  on  the  very  face  of  it 
if  these  efforts  are  made  to  reclaim?  Does  not  that 
show  the  great  interest  that  is  taken  in  these  persons  ? 
— In  the  broad  principle,  but  I  am  speaking  more  of 
the  minutiffi. 

7561.  One  witness  we  had  before  us  recommended 
that  certain  other  moral  agencies  should  be  connected 
with  the  hospital,  that  is  to  say,  there  should  be  such 
persons  as  missionaries  and  Bible  womei-  who  should 
act  in  the  hospital  and  outside  under  the  direction  of 
the  chaplain.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  moral 
agencies  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  ? — It  is 
not  my  opinion. 

7562.  You  think  the  chaplain  able  to  act  better  by 
himself  without  such  assistance  ? — One  person  is 
sufficient  in  the  hospital. 

7563.  But  do  not  you  think  some  advantage  would 
accrue  from  the  chaplain  having  such  assistance  under 
him,  especially  female  assistance,  who  would  act,  not 
only  in  the  hospital,  but  also  outside  ? — Outside,  I 
think,  the  work  might  be  done  very  effectively. 

7564.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  inside  it  is  better 
not  to  make  any  change,  but  outside  some  kind  of 
agency,  under  the  direction  of  the  chaplain  might  be 
advantageously  introduced  ? — Outside,  yes.  Inside  I 
have  found  it  best  that  the  duty  of  dealing  with  these 
women  should  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  one  person, 
because  women  do  not  like  to  be  cross-questioned  and 
spoken  to  by  more  than  one  person. 

7565.  {Adm.  Collinson.)  You  say  that  the  Acts 
require  great  modification.  Would  one  of  those  modi- 
fications be  to  do  away  with  registration  ? — I  should  be 
more  inclined  to  the  voluntary  principle. 

7566.  Then  you  would  do  away  with  registration  ? — 
Eegistration,  I  think,  implies  compulsion. 

7567.  We  will  come  to  that;  but  I  ask  you  first  of 
all,  whether  you  think  common  prostitutes  ought  to  be 
registered  in  the  district  or  not  ? — Yes. 


7568.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  fortnightly  medical  FIFTEENTH 
inspection  is  necessary  ? — I  think  that  is  rather  a  DAT. 
medical  question. 

7569.  If  you  give  up  registration  and  inspection,  ^^"-^Jtowker. 
there  will  be  no  supervision  at  all  ? — The  voluntary       j-g^j  i^li 
principle.   

7570.  Then  tell  us  how  you  are  going  to  work  the 
voluntary  principle  ? — I  think  that  is  not  a  question 
for  me. 

7571.  Yovi  say  that  the  Acts  require  great  modi- 
fication, but  you  are  not  prepared  with  a  code  of  your 
own  ? — No. 

7572.  {Sir  W.  James.)  You  spoke  to  us  about 
juvenile  prostitutes,  which  of  course  is  a  matter  of  deep 
interest  to  the  Commission.  Do  you  know  what  kind 
of  men  these  girls  go  with  ?  Do  they  go  with  boys 
about  the  streets,  or  promiscuously  with  soldiers, 
sailors,  or  what  class  of  the  male  population  generally 
make  use  of  these  very  juvenile  poor  girls  ? — Soldiers 
and  sailors  chiefly. 

7573.  Are  there  boys  running  about  the  streets  of 
the  ages  of  16  and  17  who  make  use  of  these  girls  ? — 
I  heard  of  a  case  this  week  of  what  you  are  speaking  of. 

7574.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  conducive  to  public 
morality  if  prostitution  under  16  could  be  made  a  penal 
ofience  ? — I  should  think  it  would. 

7575.  A  magistrate,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a 
juvenile  prostitute  might  have  the  power  of  sending 
her  to  a  reformatory,  or  even  to  prison  rather  than 
allow  her  to  continue  in  her  wicked  courses  ? — To  a 
reformatory. 

7576.  The  medical  examination  was  spoken  to  as  to 
its  haj'dening  effects,  but  that  examination  might  be 
looked  upon  in  a  double  aspect  as  a  penalty  upon  the 
woman,  and  also  as  giving  her  a  facility  for  carrying  on 
the  profession  ? — Yes. 

7577.  Do  you  think  that  the  facility  given  by  the 
Acts  to  these  women  for  carrying  on  their  profession, 
by  which  I  allude  to  the  examination,  have  in  any 
respect  a  bad  moral  effect  ? — I  am  really  not  prepared 
to  say. 

7578.  We  have  heard  that  sometimes  prostitutes 
go  to  this  medical  examination  in  their  own  fly  or 
carriage ;  do  you  not  think  it  must  have  a  very  bad 
moral  effect  on  the  civil  population  to  see  a  prostitute 
drive  up  to  the  examining  room  in  her  carriage  or 
fly  ? — I  do  not  know  how  it  would.  In  what  sense  do 
you  mean. 

7579.  I  mean,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  show  that 
she  was  very  well  off,  and  in  the  next  place  it  would 
show  a  certain  patronage  by  the  authorities.  Supposing 
there  were  people  in  the  streets  who  saw  a  prostitute  go 
up  to  the  visiting  room  in  a  carriage,  and  get  out  there, 
and  after  20  minutes  return  having  been  examined, 
do  you  not  think  that  would  have  a  bad  moral  effect  on 
the  surrounding  people  ?  —  It  might  encourage  the 
prostitutes  of  the  lower  class  to  aim  and  strive  after 
that  condition. 

7580.  Your  feeling  is  that  these  Acts  have  not  dimin- 
ished clandestine  prostitution  ? — No,  they  have  not. 

7581.  But  have  increased  it  in  that  district  ? — Yes. 

7582.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
with  regard  to  the  homes.  The  conversation  among 
women  reminding  them  of  their  former  course  of  life 
is  a  very  great  difficulty  which  the  matrons  have  to 
contend  with  ? — I  believe  that  is  generally  strictly 
forbidden,  any  allusion  to  past  life. 

7583.  But  the  very  strictness  of  the  prohibition 
shows  how  very  likely  it  is  to  have  occurred  is  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

7584.  I  suppose  on  the  whole  you  would  subscribe 
to  penitentaries  ? — Yes. 

7585.  Is  there  a  great  variety  of  treatment  in  these 
homes  according  to  the  religious  views  of  the  promoters, 
low  church  and  high  church  ? — Some  are  ruled  by 
dissenters  entirely. 

7586.  Do  these  rehgious  opinions  give  rise  to  any 
great  practical  difference  ? — I  suppose  each  one  follows 
his  own  principles  more  prominently. 

7587.  Does  it  make  considerable  practical  diflference  ? 
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ITIFTEENTH   — Do  you  mean  when  the  women  go  or  after  they  are 
^-^Y-        there,  "because  if  it  is  after  they  go  I  know  nothing  of 
,  „    ,  them. 

•   ""^  7588.  I  suppose  many  would  attend  reUgious  ser- 

17  Feb.  1871.    vices  ? — In  some  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

  7,589.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  any  practical 

effect  on  their  life.  Should  you  say  that  under  one 
system  there  was  more  advantage  than  under  another  ? 
— It  is  detrimental  to  the  women  going  to  those. 

7590.  You  think  religious  services  may  be  unduly 
multiplied  ? — Yes. 

7591.  (iJ/r.  Muiidella.)  I  think  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  you  attributed  a  great  proportion  of  the 
prostitution  to  bad  education  and  parental  neglect,  do 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

7592.  Are  these  fallen  women  who  have  come  under 
your  observation  generally  very  ignorant  persons  ? — 
That  class. 

7593.  Which  class  do  you  refer  to  ? — The  young  cases. 

7594.  Cases  of  very  young  girls  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

7595.  Are  they  ignoraiit  of  religious  knowledge 
generally  ? — Of  everything. 

7596.  Quite  illiterate  and  destitute  of  religious  know- 
ledge ? — Yes. 

7597.  Has  it  come  within  your  knowledge  that  many 
of  these  young  girls  scarcely  ever  knew  what  it  was  to 
be  virtuous,  that  their  education  and  training  have  been 
so  neglected  that  they  hardly  know  what  viitue  is  ? — 
Quite  so  ;  some  have  been  trained  up  to  the  life  from 
their  infancy. 

7598.  Have  you  inquired  into  the  antecedents  of 
the  women  who  have  come  under  your  observation  and 
ascertained  whether  many  of  them  have  been  Sunday 
school  scholars  ? — Many  have  been  who  have  passed 
through  the  hospital  in  my  time. 

7 599.  That  would  not  argue  would  it  so  much  for 
parental  neglect  ? — That  would  not  ;  that  is  another 
class  again. 

7600.  The  better  class  ? — The  moderate  class. 

7601.  Or  a  more  prosperous  or  rather  what  are 
known  as  the  lady  girls,  a  more  intelligent  class  ? — 
They  are  moderately  intelligent. 

7602.  Are  you  aware  whether  these  women  consider 
that  being  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  and  on 
the  register,  gives  any  sort  of  Government  sanction 
to  their  prostitution  t  Have  you  ever  heaid  them  call 
themselves  government  women  or  Queen's  women  ? — 
No,  never. 

7603.  You  do  not  think  they  regard  their  immoral 
life  as  at  all  under  the  protection  or  sanction  of  the 
State  ? — I  think  they  do. 

7604.  Do  they  make  any  distinction  amongst  them- 
selves between  those  women  who  are  registered  and 
those  who  practise  clandestine  prostitution,  do  they 
speak  of  one  class  as  being  inferior  or  an  illegal  class. 
Have  you  ever  had  any  instance  of  that  kind  come 
under  your  notice  ? — No  never. 

7605.  We  have  had  e^adence  that  the  very  irregular 
practices  connected  with  some  drachm  shops  and  public 
houses  have  had  an  important  bearing  on  prostitution 
in  this  district.  Have  you  any  experience  in  that 
respect  ? — No. 

7606.  Have  the  women  ever  made  any  remarks  to  you 
connecting  their  mode  of  life  with  drinking  habits  ? — 
Ti'.ey  have  told  me  drink  has  frequently  been  their 
ruin,  or  either  has  led  them  into  it  or  encouraged  them 
in  the  life. 

7607.  Before  you  became  chaplain  of  the  hospital 
had  you  any  special  opportunities  to  consider  this 
particular  phase  ? — No,  I  had  not. 

7608.  What,  may  I  ask  were  your  antecedents  ? — I 
have  been  a  clergyman  for  11^  years. 

7609.  In  a  populous  neighbourhood  ? — In  a  popu- 
lous and  very  low  neighbourhood. 

7610.  Was  that  in  Plymouth? — Some  time  in 
Plymouth. 

7611.  I  understand  you  to  be  favourable  to  taking 
these  young  girls  of  16  and  under  from  the  streets, 
and  requiring  them  to  enter  a  reformatory,  if  their 
friends  cannot  give  satisfactory  proofs  of  their  ability 
to  take  care  of  them  ? — Yes. 


7612.  That  is  to  say  the  State  should  stand  in  loca 
parentis  to  them  ? — Yes. 

7613.  (3Ir.  Applegarth.)  You  stated  that  you  are 
in  favour  of  considerable  modification  in  these  acts ;. 
do  you  regard  it  as  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  State 
in  any  way  to  interfere  with  or  attempt  to  cure  this 
disease.^ — It  is  an  act  of  charity  on  Iho  part  of  the 
State. 

7614.  Do  you  think  the  State  l\as  any  right  to  step 
in  with  any  sort  of  compulsory  power,  and  say  it  will 
attempt  in  any  way  to  deal  with  this  disease  ? — Not 
with  the  disease  itself  so  much  as  with  the  causes. 

7615.  I  may  take  it  that  you  would  desire  to  see 
a  law  enacted  which  would  prevent  the  disease  if 
possible  ? — Yes, 

7616.  Do  you  think  it  is  right  that  the  State  should 
send  girls  of  18  years  and  under  to  a  reformatory,  if 
found  guilty  of  committing  this  vice,  allowing  the 
partners  in  their  guilt  to  go  scot  free  ^ — Yes. 

7617.  You  think  so  ? — Yes. 

7618.  Now  tell  us  why  ? — Because  as  their  parents 
or  guardians  do  not  take  sufficient  care  of  them  and 
restrain  them  from  evil  the  State  ought,  in  my  opinion,, 
to  provide  some  means  of  keeping  them  from  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  vice. 

7619.  And  what  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  had 
no  parents  to  restrain  them  at  all,  those  born  in  \-ice, 
born  in  a  brothel,  for  instance  ? — They  must  come 
under  the  same  class. 

7620.  Do  you  regard  the  sin  as  any  less  on  the  part 
of  the  boy  than  on  the  part  of  the  girl  ? — No  doubt 
they  are  both  guilty  ;  one  may  be  as  bad  as  the  other, 
but  sometimes  it  is  one's  fault,  and  sometimes  the  other's 
and  sometimes  both. 

7621.  If  the  State,  for  the  protection  of  a  subject  in 
the  interests  of  morality,  thinks  it  right  to  step  in  and 
send  the  girl  to  a  reformatory,  would  it  not  be  proper 
treatment  for  the  boy  likewise  ? — Yes. 

7622.  I  think  you  will  see  great  difficulty  in  finding 
the  boys.  The  girls  make  a  trade  of  it.  You  would 
take  charge  of  them  and  send  them  to  reformatories. 
I  suppose  that  is  the  ground  on  which  vou  proceed  ? — 
Yes. 

7623.  Now  how  far  would  you  wish  these  Acts  to  be 
modified,  or  rather,  what  kind  of  Act  would  you  like 
to  see  take  the  jjlace  of  them.  You  are  not  in  favour 
of  registration  or  examination  — No. 

7624.  There  can  be  only,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,, 
one  other  way  in  which  compulsion  can  be  made  to  apply^ 
that  is  of  a  girl  admitted  voluntarily  to  the  hospital. 
She  should  be  made  compulsorily  to  stjxy  until  she  is 
cured.    You  would  be  in  favour  of  that  ? — i'es. 

7625.  Once  in  a  voluntary  hospittd  you  would  be  in 
favour  of  the  authorities  detaining  the  girl  until  she 
was  thoroughly  cured  of  the  disease  ? — Yes. 

7626.  Now  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  girls  in 
hospital,  what  kind  of  ti-eatment  do  you  think  they 
should  be  subjected  to,  or  is  it  in  the  homes  you  refer 
to  ? — Homes  I  spoke  of  just  now. 

7627.  I  suppose  they  get  plenty  of  wholesome  food, 
clothing,  and  Avarmth.  In  addition  to  that  what  kind 
of  life  can  they  lead  while  in  a  home  ? — A  life  of 
industry  to  fit  them  for  future  life. 

7628.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
women  are  put  to  needlework  and  laundry  work  and 
that  kind  of  thing  ? — Ahvays. 

7629.  And  many  of  them  who  are  not  in  the  habit 
or  know  nothing  whatever  of  domestic  work  are  taught 
it  ?— Yes. 

7630.  In  addition  to  that  what  would  you  propose 
they  should  be  taught,  or  in  addition  to  the  treatment 
what  kind  of  treatment  would  you  give  them  ? — Some- 
thing that  might  fit  them  for  a  position  to  maintain 
themselves  respectively,  not  always  as  domestic 
servants,  so  that  they  might  feel  a  greater  interest  in 
their  future  position. 

7631.  Will  you  give  us  an  illustration  ? — According 
to  the  character  of  the  woman.  If  she  were  put  as 
managing  a  small  shop  or  something  in  that  way,  any- 
thing which  would  give  her  an  interest  in  maintaining' 
herself  respectably. 
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7632.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  do  that  in  a  home  ? 

.  If  it  were  found  a  person  was  unfit  for  domestic 

service  and  incapable  of  learning  certain  things  which 
are  very  generally  taught  there,  something  else  might  be 
devised. 

7633.  You  mean  teaching  them  some  kind  of  in- 
dustry ? — Yes  ;  making  it  of  the  character  of  an  indus- 
trious school. 

7634.  It  does  not  occur  to  you  that  that  would 
bring  them  in  competition  with  manual  labour.  J 
understood  you  to  say  it  was  poverty  that  was  a  great 
cause  of  prostitution  Poverty  is  in  some  cases  a 
cause  of  prostitution. 

7635.  And  if  people  were  industriously  occupied, 
and  well  paid  for  their  labour,  there  probably  would 
not  be  so  much  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

7636.  Then  the  effect  of  these  homes  would  be  to 
throw  them  in  competition  with  adult  manual  labour, 
and  thus  create  the  chance  for  other  women  of  becoming 
prostitutes ;  did  you  state  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  you 
know  of  a  place  where  it  was  the  practice  to  cut  the 
girls  hair  off  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

7637.  Of  course  you  disapprove  of  that  ? — Decidedly. 

7638.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  practice  similar  to 
that  that  would  be  regarded  as  very  objectionable  by 
those  girls,  especially  those  leading  a  gay  life,  who 
have  handsome  heads  of  hair  and  appearance  ;  do  you 
know  any  other  restraint  which  is  placed  on  them 
equally  objectionable  ? — No  other  treatment. 

7639.  Do  you  know  that  in  these  homes  they  allow 
the  girls  to  mix  indiscriminately,  the  old  ones,  perhaps 
30  years  of  age,  with  those  who  have  only  just  come  ? 
Yes,  they  do. 

7640.  Do  you  think  that  an  evil  ? — Not  in  a  re- 
formafoi-y. 

7641.  Will  you  believe  that  the  younger  ones  are 
capable  of  being  contaminated  by  the  older  ones? — 
In  a  reformatory  the  influence  ought  to  be  for  good. 

7642.  Do  you  think  the  fearful  diseases  from 
which  the  older  ones  suffer,  are  more  likely  to  deter 
the  younger  ones  fi-om  going  back  to  the  former  mode 
of  life  than  the  old  ones  are  to  contaminate  by  bad 
conduct  the  younger  ones  ? — No. 

7643.  I  suppose  in  these  homes  the  girls  lead  what 
may  appear  to  them  to  be  a  very  monotonous  life  ? — I 
think  so. 

7644.  Do  you  think  that  causes  the  girls  sometimes 
to  be  dissatisfied,  and  to  desire  to  go  back  to  their  old 
pursuits  ? — Sometimes,  no  doubt. 

7645.  Do  you  think  anything  could  be  done  to  make 
their  lives  happy  and  sociable.  Could  any  sort  of 
amusement,  do  you  think,  be  introduced  intc  the  homes 
with  propriety  ? — I  think  it  would  be  advantageous  if 
such  a  thing  could  be  adopted. 

7646.  Any  amxisement  that  would  have  a  good 
moral  tendency  ? — Yes. 

6647.  Yoi}  would  not  object  to  that  ? — Not  at  all. 

7648.  You  think  that  a  prostitute  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  criminal,  but  as  an  unfortunate  member 
of  the  human  family,  whom  it  is  very  desirable,  if 
possible,  to  restore  to  society  as  a  useful  member  of 
it  ? — Manifestly  so. 

7649.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  You  stated,  I  think,  that 
one  source  of  failure  of  these  homes  was  the  monotony  of 
the  life.  Are  not  prostitutes  gathered  there  from  many 
different  sources,  and  who  are  acted  upon  before  taking 
to  the  life  by  many  different  causes  ?  they  are  not  all 
of  one  class  ? — No. 

7650.  For  instance,  shutting  out  children  between 
the  ao-es  of  14  and  16.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  vast  num- 
ber of  these  children  have  never  known  their  parents' 
care,  and  have  been  brought  up  as  street  sweepers  and 
prostitutes  at  an  age  before  they  knew  what  it  meant, 
and  have  therefore  had  no  chance  ? — Yes. 

7651.  The  idea  of  shutting  up  girls  14,  16,  and  18 
years  of  age  would  be  an  impracticability.  Some  girls 
are  women  at  15  and  some  at  18.  You  could  not  con- 
trol them  without  their  feeling  great  indignation  and 
injustice  ? — That  is  what  I  have  observed  just  now  ; 
their  characters  develope  at  different  ages. 

26937. 


7652.  And  many  of  those  girls  are  sent  into  pros-  riFTEENTH 
titution  by  their  parents  ? — Yes.  DAY. 

7653.  Sent  away  as  servants  to  small  shopkeepers 
where  they  are  exposed  to  temptation  ? — Some  are  ' 
absolutely  diiven  into  prostitution  at  11  or  12  years  of       ^eh  1871 
age.   

7654.  To  women  we  grant  a  love  of  dress  and  so 
on  ma,y  have  its  effect,  but  a  great  many  of  them  are 
driven  to  prostitution  from  desertion.  They  marry,  and 
have,  say,  two  or  three  children,  and  that  is  the  most 
fearful  calamity  for  a  woman,  if  deserted.  Where  can 
she  go  ?  Many  of  them  try  to  earn  money  by  labour  ; 
but  can  they  get  wages  enough  to  support  those  two  or 
three  children  ? — Perhaps  she  could  if  she  liked,  and 
perhaps  it  is  the  woman's  own  fault  that  her  husband 
is  leaving  her. 

7655.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  shillings  a 
woman  deserted  by  her  husband  would  be  likely  to 
earn  in  a  week  at  Plymouth  ? — By  manual  labour  it 
might  be  6s.  a  week,  and  perhaps  her  food. 

7656.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  women  who 
succeed  in  their  business ;  is  it  not  true  that  those 
women  very  frequently  are  regarded  by  their  friends 
and  parents  as  the  patronesses  of  the  junior  members  of 
the  family  ? — 1  daresay  they  are. 

7657.  Therefore  they  form  a  very  complicated  class, 
and  no  one  rule  is  applicable  to  their  general  reforma- 
tion. We  should  have  to  use  different  arguments  ? — One 
rule  might,  perhaps,  be  in  the  principle,  but  the  work- 
ing of  that  rule  must  be  modiGed  according  to  the  case 
in  hand. 

7658.  But  do  not  you  think  it  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  persuade  a  woman  that  she  is  the  sinner,  and  that 
the  man  has  not  anything  to  do  with  it,  because  that  is 
what  our  rule  comes  to ;  the  woman  who  is  punished, 
and  perhaps  has  been  deserted  and  neglected,  feels  that 
the  man  escapes  without  a  word,  while  the  whole 
punishment  falls  on  her  ? — Yes. 

7659.  (Rev.  F.  D.  3Icmrice.)  I  think  you  said  that 
marriage  did  not  take  the  women  off  the  streets  ? — 
Yes. 

7660.  Whom  do  these  women  marry  ?  soldiers  and 
sailors  ? — Yes. 

7661.  Have  you  known  many  such  cases  coming 
into  hospital  ? — We  have  had  such  cases  there  ;  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying  always. 

7662.  Marrying,  and   carrying  in  disease  to  the 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

7663.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  the  least  security 
against  their  continuing  prostitution  that  they  should 
marry  ? — Not  necessarily. 

7664.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  is  it  any  satisfaction 
that  a  woman  has  been  married  or  the  contrary  ? — 
It  is  some  satisfaction,  but  I  nerer  can  say  that  she 
never  will  come  here  again. 

7665.  Do  these  women  go  into  homes  ? — Those  are 
cases  the  homes  will  not  receive. 

7666.  There  are  only  unmarried  women  in  all  the 
homes  ? — Except  only  in  some  very  special  cases  which 
I  referred  to  in  the  former  part  of  my  evidence. 

7667.  (Sit-  J.  Trelaiv7ii/.)  Can  you  tell  the  Com- 
mission what  are  the  evidences  you  have  of  increased 
clandestine  prostitution  in  Plymouth? — I  know  certain 
cases  whose  names  have  been  taken  off  the  books  on 
the  belief  of  their  marriage  or  reformation,  who,  I  am 
told  by  the  police,  are  living  in  clandestine  prostitution. 

7668.  But  looking  at  the  general  aspect  of  things, 
do  you  think  the  appearance  of  things  in  the  streets  is 
worse  or  not  since  these  Acts  came  in  force  ? — Certainly 
it  is  very  bad  now.  I  can  hardly  tell  by  contrast, 
because  I  have  only  been  connected  with  the  working 
of  the  Act  since  1869. 

7669.  But  you  have  known  Plymouth,  Devonport, 
and  Stonehouse  for  many  years  ? — Yes. 

7670.  Do  you  think  that  solicitation  in  the  streets 
has  diminished  or  not  ? — I  can  hardly  say  by  contrast. 
I  know  that  now  it  is  very  bad. 

767 1 .  You  have  no  special  knowledge  of  your  own 
which  would  warrant  you  in  saying  that  clandestine 
prostitution  has  increased  ? — No,  I  cannot  say. 

7672.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  You  have  lately  ceased 
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to  be  cliaplain  in  the  Eoyal  Albei  t  Hospital  at  Devou- 
poi  t  ? — 1  have. 

7673.  Why  did  you  cease  to  be  so  ? — I  have  a  better 
appointment  ia  Plymouth. 

7674.  What  is  your  present  appointment  ? — A  church 
there.  ». 

7675.  That  is  the  reason  you  retired  ? — Yes. 

7676.  {Sir  W.  James.)  You  said  that  ladies  in  these 


homes  make  a  great  dift'ereuce  between  themselves  and 
the  girls  under  them,  that  the  line  of  demarcation  was 
too  clearly  drawn  practically.  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
do  the  ladies  speak  to  these  girls  as  civilly  as  ordinary 
ladies  would  speak  to  domestic  servants  ? — I  can  hardly 
give  an  answer  to  that  question,  yes  or  no,  because  the 
only  peisonal  experience  I  have  had  of  the  homes  is  by 
casually  visiting  one  or  two. 


Hev. 

J.  Metcalfe. 


The  Reverend  James  Metcalfe  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows 


7677.  (  Chairman.)  Your  are  vicar  of  Christ  Church, 
Plymouth  ? — Yes. 

7678.  And  were  formerly  chaplain  of  the  Eoyal 
Albert  Hospital  at  Devonport  ? — Yes. 

7679.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  so  ? — September 
1867. 

7680.  How  long  were  you  there  ? — Three  years. 

7681.  Then  you  were  at  the  hospital  during  the 
period  that  these  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  were  iu 
operation  ? — During  the  time  that  the  Act  of  1864  was 
in  operation,  but  not  during  the  time  that  the  recent 
Acts  have  been  in  operation,  excepting  a  few  weeks. 

7682.  Then  your  experience  is  very  short  indeed  of 
the  operation  of  the  Compulsory  Acts  ? — Very  limited  ; 
it  is  entirely  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Act  which  is 
now  abrogated. 

7683.  The  voluntary  Act  ?— So  called  ;  but  I  think 
there  was  a  power  of  detention  in  the  hospital  under  it. 

7684.  Was  your  impression  of  the  operation  of  that 
Act  favourable  ? — Of  that  Act,  certainly. 

7685.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  any  proportion  of  the 
women  brought  into  hospital  under  that  Act  abandoned 
their  mode  of  life  upon  their  dischai'ge  ? — Yes ;  during 
the  three  years  1  was  there  out  of  469  persons  admitted 
into  the  hospital  as  patients  179  were  reclaimed,  about 
38^  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

7686.  When  you  say  reclaimed,  do  you  speak  of 
your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes,  they  were  sent  to  homes 
or  returned  to  their  friends. 

7687.  But  when  sent  to  homes  you  lost  sight  of 
them  ? — When  they  left  the  homes  we  lost  sight  of 
them. 

7688.  We  have  just  heard  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  women  who  go  to  the  homes  do  not  remain 
there,  is  that  your  experience  ? — I  should  doubt  that 
very  much. 

7689.  In  the  course  of  your  ministration  did  you 
entertain  a  favourable  view  of  the  possibility  of  re- 
claiming these  unfortunate  women  ? — Certainly  of  those 
that  came  voluntarily  into  the  hospital. 

7690.  Did  the  women  come  voluntarily  ? — Generally ; 
sometimes  they  were  sent  by  the  information  of  the 
constable. 

7691.  Do  you  think  the  voluntary  system  preferable 
to  that  which  is  now  in  force  ? — Perhaps  I  had  better 
explain  what  I  mean  by  the  voluntary  system.  I  think 
that  the  system  in  operation  under  the  Act  of  1864 
was  extremely  useful  and  beneficial ;  but  that  differed 
from  the  present  system  in  this  respect,  that  it  dealt 
with  venereal  disease,  and  not  prostitution.  I  think 
that  public  legislation  with  regard  to  venereal  disease 
is  likely  to  be  very  beneficial ;  but  not  as  regards  pros- 
titution simply  as  such. 

7692.  Then  you  object  to  the  principle  on  which 
the  present  Acts  are  founded, — that  prostitution  leads 
to  venereal  disease  ? — Precisely. 

7693.  And  you  would  wait  until  the  presence  of  the 
venereal  disease  was  cstabUshed  before  dealing  with 
the  women  ? — Yes,  that  is  exactly  the  case,  but  being 
established,  I  think  that  Government  interference  has 
been  very  usefi'.l  and  beneficial. 

7694.  Then  wliat  is  the  nature  of  your  objection  to 
dealing  with  prostitution,  as  dealing  with  prostitution 
must  necessarily  comprehend  more  extensively  the 
dealing  with  disease  than  merely  dealing  with  disease 
when  you  specifically  establish  it  ? — Yes  ;  but  under  the 
recent  Acts  if  a  person  is  known  to  be  a  prostitute  she 
is  sent  at  once  or  examiuation,  whether  diseased  or 


healthy ;  and  this,  I  think,  tends  to  harden  them  and 
to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  moral  reforma- 
tion. 

7695.  You  think  under  the  present  system  a  woman 
if  she  is  in  the  condition  of  a  prostitute  is  subject  to 
periodical  examination  ? — Precisely. 

7696.  Although  not  diseased  ? — Exactly. 

7697.  So  long  as  she  continues  in  the  status  of  a 
prostitute  ? — Yes. 

7698.  That  you  object  to  ? — Yes. 

7699.  Why  ?  —  My  view  is  that  the  Government 
should  deal  with  venereal  disease  simply  because  it  affects 
the  national  health,  and  the  health  of  innocent  persons, 
such  as  the  wives  and  children  of  those  who  have  suffered 
from  it ;  but  in  the  case  of  prostitution  the  only  exertion 
made  by  the  Government  should  be  of  a  penal  character 
in  order  to  discover  and  repress  it. 

7700.  Do  you  think  it  a  hardship  to  subject  a  per- 
son earning  bread  by  prostitution  to  an  examination  to 
ascertain  whether  she  is  diseased  or  not  ? — I  think  it 
tends  to  harden  her  character. 

7701.  And  that  the  woman  subjected  to  that 
periodical  examination  is  likely  to  persevere  more  in 
that  coui'>se  of  life  than  a  Avoman  not  so  circumstanced  ? 
— Exactly. 

7702.  Is  that  an  opinion  founded  on  experience  at 
all  ? — I  have  explained  that  my  experience  is  wholly 
confined  to  the  action  which  was  taken  under  the  Act 
of  1864  of  which  I  strongly  approved.  As  regards 
recent  Acts,  my  only  acquaintance  with  them  is  by 
being  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  hospital ;  I 
was  not  able  to  attend  their  meetings  with  regularity. 

7703.  Do  you  think  it  unfair  to  women  who  live  by 
prostitution  to  deal  with  them  specially,  and  in  a  penal 
form  ? — No,  certainly  not  in  a  penal  form. 

7704.  You  think  that  j^rostitution  is  an  infamous 
mode  of  life,  doubtless  ? — Certainly. 

7705.  Therefore  the  women  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain if  they  are  subject  to  specific  regulations  ? — I 
think  so ;  but  Avith  regard  to  moral  reformation,  I 
think  the  system  of  examination  injudicious. 

7706.  You  think  that  the  tendency  of  the  examina- 
tion is  to  confirm  a  woman  in  her  mode  of  life  ? — That 
is  it  precisely. 

7707.  HaA'e  women  ever  told  you  so  ? — No ;  my 
experience  has  been  under  the  former  Aot.  I  have  had 
no  acquaintance  Avith  the  Avomen  in  any  shape  or  way 
since  then. 

7708.  And  that  is  an  oi^inion  which  you  have  enter- 
tained as  you  would  upon  any  other  public  question  ? — 
Precisely  ;  just  as  any  other  person  would. 

7709.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny).  Do  you  think  the  general 
state  of  the  streets  in  Plymouth,  Devonjjort,  and  Stone- 
house  has  improA^ed  or  otherwise  since  1864  ? — With 
regard  to  the  streets,  I  should  think  they  are  A'ery  much 
the  same  ;  but  in  certain  parishes  there  has  unquestion- 
ably been  a  A'ery  great  diminution  in  the  number  of 
brothels.  That  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  j^arish  of 
Trinity  church  ;  the  vicar  of  which  told  me  that  Avhereas 
there  Avere  formerly  600  prostitutes  in  his  parish,  now 
he  doubts  whether  there  are  more  than  a  dozen. 

7710.  Are  these  streets  more  quiet  and  orderly  ? — I 
should  doubt  whether  there  is  much  difference. 

7711.  {Mr.  Cowper- Temple.)  What  do  you  think 
is  the  link  between  cause  and  effect ;  between  the 
operation  of  the  Act  and  the  better  results  in  Ply- 
mouth and  Devonport  ? — I  think  under  the  former  Act 
of  1864  the  mode  of  procedure  was  simply  to  deal 
with  the  question  as  one  of  disease  and  not  of  prosti- 
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tution,  and  under  that  Act  we  were  enabled  to  re- 
claim 38  per  cent.  Under  the  existing  Act  since  then 
the  number  reclaimed  is  not  more  than  about  23  per 
cent. 

7712.  Are  we  to  '  understand  that  you  think  that 
reclamation  is  due  to  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? — 
The  operation  of  the  A.ct  of  1864.  I  think  the  recent 
legislation  has  rather  tended  to  place  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  reformation. 

7713.  You  state  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
reclaimed  under  the  present  Act,  and  I  want  to  know 
whether  that  reclamation  is  in  your  opinion  due  to  the 
operation  of  the  Act  ? — Certainly,  so  far  as  they  are 
brought  under  humanising  influences  by  being  brought 
into  the  hospital. 

7714.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  You  do  not  think  that 


a  smaller  number  are  reclaimed  under  these  Acts,  but  FIFTEENTH 
only  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  old  number  are  brought  DAY. 

into  hospital  ? — Certainly.    Under  the  former  system,  •  

out  of  469  there  were  1 79  reclaimed,  that  is,  three  j 

years  prior  to  1867;  and  three  years  subsequent  to  that,      '  ^^fi- 

out  of  887  there  were  207,1  think,  reclaimed.    The    r/ Feb.  1871. 

dilFerence  is  very  trifling,  though  the  number  received  

is  much  larger. 

7715.  {Sir  W.  James.)  Are  you  of  opinion  that 
this  fortnightly  medical  examination  has  any  tendency 
to  make  either  the  Avomen  themselves  or  the  public 
believe  that  prostitution  is  in  any  degree  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  State  ? — 1  think,  probably,  it  may 
have  that  effect.  I  regard  it  as  objectionable  on  many 
grounds. 


Miss  Lucy  Bull  was  called 

7716.  {Chairman^  Are  you  the  matron  of  the 
Eoyal  Albert  Hospital  at  Devonport  ? — Yes. 

7717.  How  long  have  you  been  acting  in  that  capa- 
city ? — Since  1863. 

7718.  What  are  your  duties? — I  have  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  the  household  concerns,  and  also  had  for 
three  years  the  entire  charge  of  the  Lock  wards. 

7719.  You  have  had  to  do  extensively  with  the 
women  brought  into  hospital  under  these  Acts  ? — Yes, 
from  the  time  the  hospital  was  opened. 

7720.  A  great  number  of  women  have  come  under 
your  charge  during  that  period  ? — Yes,  a  great  number. 

7721.  And  the  same  Avomen  return  frequently? — 
Yes,  very  frequently. 

7722.  And  they  are  of  all  ages  ? — All  nges,  not  over 
50,  I  believe. 

7723.  But  we  hear  there  are  some  as  young  as  14  ? 
— That  is  correct. 

7724.  Have  there  been  many  children  of  that  age, 
14  or  15,  under  your  care  ? — I  do  not  know  any  par- 
ticular number,  but  a  great  number. 

7725.  When  the  women  for  the  first  time  come  into 
the  hospital  what  is  their  behaviour,  are  they  decent 
in  their  conduct  ? — We  do  not  find  them,  as  a  rule, 
behave  as  well  the  first  time  as  after  they  have  been  in 
the  second  time. 

7726.  Are  they  insubordinate  the  first  time,  or  do 
they  use  bad  language  ? — No,  not  bad  language,  or  a 
very  little,  but  they  do  not  conform  to  the  rules. 

7727.  You  have  occasion  to  report  them  ? — Occa- 
sionally. 

7728.  Of  what  sort  of  offences  against  the  rules  of 
the  hospital  do  you  complain  ? — Want  of  carefulness 
or  cleanliness,  and  mere  insubordination,  but  not  of  a 
grave  character. 

7729.  Then  when  women  first  come  into  the  hos- 
pital are  their  habits  dirty,  and  such  as  to  show  that 
their  mode  of  life  has  been  of  a  veiy  poor  and  degraded 
kind  ? — Yes,  generally  so. 

7730.  Do  they  seem  willing  to  submit  to  the  medical 
treatment  rendered  necessary  by  their  condition  ? — I 
think  so  ;  I  know  but  little  of  that,  I  l^elieve  they  are 
always  willing. 

7731.  But  do  they  ever  express  to  you  impatience 
to  get  away  ? — Yes,  very  often. 

7732.  To  return  to  their  former  life  ? — Yes,  to  be 
discharged  from  hospital. 

7733.  Is  that  to  get  back,  do  you  suppose,  to  their 
former  life  ? — In  many  cases,  but  very  often  because 
they  believe  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  be 
there  ;  that  is  their  opinion. 

7734.  They  think  they  are  detained  unnecessarily  ? — 
Unnecessarily. 

7735.  Had  you  any  experience  of  this  unfortunate 
class  of  women  before  becoming  matron  of  this 
hospital  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

7736.  You  never  came  in  contact  with  that  class  ? — 
No. 

:  7737.  Have  you  ever  had  much  conversation  with 
them  as  to  their  mode  of  life  ? — The  first  three  years  I 
had. 

7738.  Do  you  talk  to  a  woman  when  she  comes  into 
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the  hospital  for  the  first  time,  and  ask  her  how  she 
came  to  be  a  fallen  woman  ? — Not  now,  but  the  first 
three  years  I  was  there  I  spoke  to  them  all. 

7739.  Why  did  you  discontinue  that  practice  ? — It 
is  the  chaplain's  duty  now  ;  the  work  was  transferred 
to  the  chaplain. 

7740.  At  the  time  you  thought  it  part  of  your  duty 
to  talk  to  the  women,  there  was  no  resident  chaplain  ? 
— No  resident  chaplain. 

7741.  What  was  your  experience  of  these  women 
during  the  three  years  you  were  in  the  habit  of  com- 
municating with  them  on  the  subject  of  their  lives  and 
habits  ?  —  I  think  the  greater  proportion  of  young 
women  were  led  to  adopt  the  Ufe  from  the  poorness  of 
their  homes  and  from  the  insufliciency  of  focd^  from 
poor  service,  and  not  having  sufficient  at  home. 

7742.  Does  that  remark  apply  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  women  ? — A  large  proportion. 

7743.  Then  these  women  you  speak  of  are  mostly  of 
the  lowest  class  of  the  population  ? — Very  low  indeed  ; 
very  poor. 

7744.  As  to  education? — ^We  found  that  they  could 
generally  read  and  write,  as  a  rule. 

7745.  Badly,  I  suppose  ? — Not  very  badly. 

7746.  Did  they  seem  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong  ? — Some,  but  not 
all ;  I  think  they  have  been  very  badly  brought  up. 

7747.  Their  education,  except  reading  and  writing, 
had  been  neglected  ? — A  little  reading  and  writing, 
but  beyond  that  I  did  not  think  they  had  been  edu- 
cated to  know  right  from  wrong.  _ 

7748.  Had  they  any  sense  of  religion  ?  — Very 
little. 

7749.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  them  on  such  subjects  ? 
— Yes,  always. 

7750.  Did  you  find  them  disposed  to  hsten  to  j'ou  ? 
— Very  often  very  willing. 

7751.  And  to  take  an  interest  in  such  instruction  as 
you  were  good  enough  to  give  them  ? — Yes. 

7752.  Do  you  think  the  existence  of  such  an  esta- 
blishment as  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  is  from  the 
advantages  which  it  holds  out  to  the  women  in  curing 
them  of  disease  an  inducement  to  girls  to  enter  upon 
that  mode  of  life  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

7753.  Is  it  j'our  experience  that  these  women  are 
very  thoughtless,  and  have  no  thought  but  from  day  to 
day  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so  in  point  of  fact. 

7754.  Did  they  ever  express  any  sense  of  the  bene- 
fits they  received  in  the  hospital  ? — Yes,  many. 

7755.  Did  you  during  these  three  years  you  thought 
it  part  of  your  duty,  as  no  doubt  it  was,  to  talk  to  the 
women,  recommend  them  to  quit  that  course  of  life 
after  they  were  discharged  ? — Yes  ;  no  one  ever  went 
from  the  building  without  being  desired  to  do  so,  and 
provision  made  for  those  who  Avonld  accept  it. 

7756.  That  is,  provision  by  homes? — By  homes. 

7757.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  management  of 
these  homes  yourself  from  personal  experience  ? — Yes, 
some. 

7758.  Have  you  ever  been  in  any  of  them  ? — Yes, 
several, 

7759.  But  not  officially  as  matron  ? — No,  never. 
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FIFTEENTH       7760.  Do  you  think  the  mode  in  which  thoae  homes 
DAY.        are  managed  admits  of  amendment  in  any  way  ? — Yes, 
Tur-  ~T~n  n    "^'^^'^  great. 

Miss  X..  null.       7761.  In  what  way,  if  you  would  kindly  describe  ? 

V  I  Feb  1871  — I  think  that  the  homes  are,  as  a  rule,  too  large,  and 
_____  '  not  sufficiently  supported.  Girls  who  go  there,  per- 
haps, have  been  on  the  streets  only  a  few  months, 
and  they  object  to  go  there  for  two  years  ;  but  I  have 
found  difficulty  in  obtaining  situations  for  them  unless 
they  had  entered  a  home  ;  and  the  homes  have  to  be 
supported  by  the  work  of  the  inmates,  and  they  do  not 
feel  disposed  very  often  to  go  in  for  two  years,  and  give 
their  time. 

7762.  Do  all  the  homes  require  residence  of  the 
girls  for  two  years  ? — Not  all ;  but  most  of  them  do. 

7763.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  probationary 
period  diiring  which  the  girls  are  detained,  a  very  short 
period,  is  that  so  ? — Yes,  in  the  homes. 

7764.  They  are  there  about  a  week  or  a  fortnight  ? 
— About  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 

7765.  If  they  do  not  desire  to  stay  they  are  not 
detained  ? — Not  against  their  will. 

7766.  But  in  what  respect  is  the  residence  for  two 
years  necessary  ? — It  is  thought  necessary  to  redeem 
their  character ;  they  are  not  considered  to  be  redeemed 
unless  they  stay  that  time  and  become  fitted  for  service. 

7767.  Then  unless  the  woman  stays  for  two  years  in 
a  home,  she  does  not  have  the  same  chance  as  she 
would  have  if  she  remained  the  whole  period  ? — No. 

7768.  Is  there  a  fair  chance  for  women  who  have 
remained  for  two  ye.ars  in  these  homes  of  getting 
respectable  employment  ? — Yes,  they  are  provided  with 
employment  at  the  end  of  the  time. 

7769.  Service  is  provided  for  them  ? — Yes. 

7770.  The  home  has  the  means  of  providing  situa- 
tions ? — Yes. 

7771.  That  is  in  domestic  service? — In  domestic 
ser\'ice. 

7772.  To  your  knowledge,  have  many  women  availed 
themselves  of  this  provision  ? — Yes,  a  great  many.  I 
have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  tick  off  the  numbers. 

7773.  But  in  point  of  fact,  a  great  number  of  women 
who  have  been  in  the  hospital  and  afterwards  passed 
to  the  homes  have  found  employment  in  domestic  ser- 
vice ? — Yes. 

7774.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  heard  that  a  large 
proportion  of  women,  young  girls  who  go  to  the  home, 
do  not  remain  there,  is  that  also  your  experience  ? — 
Yes. 

7775.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  that  unwillingness  to 
I'emain  ? — I  think  that  most  are  anxious  to  earn  some- 
thing for  themselves.  They  dislike  the  I'estrictiou  of  a 
home. 

7776.  Then  when  you  say  earning  for  themselves, 
do  you  mean  they  wish  to  return  to  their  vicious  life  ? 
- — No,  not  all.  I  tliink  they  have  only  the  two  oppor- 
tunities, to  return  to  their  former  life  or  accept  refuge 
in  a  home,  and  sometimes  a  girl  of  18  thinks  two  years 
is  a  lifetime  almost.  They  are  not  willing  to  go  in, 
and  also  there  are  cases  where  the  girls  are  in  ill  health, 
or  delicate.  The  homes  do  not  care  to  take  them  ;  but 
then  there  is  no  refuge  for  them  but  the  workhouse,  or 
to  return  to  their  mode  of  life,  because  the  homes  are 
supported  by  the  work  of  the  girls  there. 

7777.  (  Mr.  3IundeUa.)  Then  there  is  no  alternative 
but  the  streets  or  the  workhouse  for  a  delicate  girl — 
is  that  so  ? — It  comes  to  that  I  fear. 

7778.  {Chairman.)  From  your  large  experience  of 
these  unhappy  women  is  it  your  impression  that  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  reclaimable  by  kind  and  .iudi- 
cious  treatment  ? — Yes,  a  large  proportion,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  permanent  reclamation  of  them  is  very  great. 
I  think  after  a  time  they  return, 

7779.  They  return  to  the  hospital  ? — Yes,  they  leave 
the  service  or  the  home  provided  for  them.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  small  number.  They  re^iiain  perhaps  two  or 
three  years.  I  know  a  few  girls  who  have  remained 
four  or  five,  but  they  are  very  few. 

7780.  Do  you  know  whether  the  women  who  adhere 
to  their  vicious  course  of  life  endeavour  to  seduce  these 
girls  away  from  places  ? — I  have  heard  so. 


7781.  Do  you  think  itdesu-able  that  the  girls  should 
be  provided  by  the  homes  with  situations  in  towns 
which  have  been  the  scenes  of  their  misconduct  — No, 
I  have  always  said  I  thought  it  was  a  very  great 
mistake  to  put  them  where  the  temptation  was  always 
open  to  them. 

7782.  But  coidd  you  suggest  any  means  by  which 
that  might  be  avoided.  I  suppose  the  influence  of  the 
homes  is  local  ? — Yes. 

7783.  Then  have  the  homes  any  means  of  sending  a 
young  woman  to  a  distance,  and  providing  her  with  a 
situation  at  some  place  remote  from  the  locality  where 
she  has  been  a  prostitute  ? — They  are  sent  to  the 
homes  from  the  Samaritan  fiuid  of  the  hospital. 

7784.  But  the  homes  providing  young  women  with 
situations  do  not  go  beyond  the  locality  ? — Yes,  they 
send  them  away. 

7785.  I  think  I  understood  j-ou  that  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  send  them  from  the  hospital  to  the  home 
in  the  neighbourhood  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  so. 

7786.  You  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  send 
them  from  the  hospital  to  a  home  at  some  distance  ? — 
Yes. 

7787.  Not  a  home  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — No. 

7788.  Because  a  home  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
provide  them  with  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — ■ 
Generally  speaking  it  does. 

7789.  Now  one  of  the  modes  of  disposing  of  these 
young  women  by  the  homes  is  procuring  situations  in 
domestic  service  for  them.  Is  there  any  other  mode. 
Are  they  ever  sent  to  the  colonies  ? — I  have  sent  only 
one. 

7790.  Are  they  sent  to  any  friends  at  a  distance  if 
they  have  any  ? — Yes,  a  great  many,  I  have  sent  them 
to  all  parts  of  England. 

7791.  Is  inquiry  made  at  the  hospital  if  they  have 
respectable  friends  ? — Yes,  always,  and  they  are  com- 
municated with,  and  if  they  are  willing  to  receive  the 
girls  they  are  sent  to  them. 

7792.  Is  there  any  preference  given  them  as  to 
being  sent  to  a  home  ? — Yes,  they  have  their  choice. 

7793.  You  have  stated  that  since  the  api^ointmeut  of 
a  resident  chaplain,  you  have  not  considered  it  part  of 
your  duty  to  enter  into  those  friendly  communications 
with  the  women  ? — Yes. 

7794.  I  must  ask  you  this  question,  whether  you 
consider  that  portion  of  your  duties  which  you  dis- 
charged during  the  three  years  you  ha^  e  mentioned 
is  as  efficiently  discharged  by  the  resident  chaplain 
— I  think  that  a  woman's  influence  is  greater  than  a 
man's,  but  the  chaplain  was  desired  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  work,  and  I  do  not  think  that  divided 
authority  is  good. 

7795.  Are  your  engagements  such  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  you  to  take  the  whole  of  that  duty  on 
yourself  which  is  uoav  discharged  by  the  chaplain.  I 
do  not  mean  the  ministrations  of  the  church,  but  that 
part  of  it  which  you  once  undertook,  have  you  sufficient 
time  ? — Yes,  I  had  more  to  do  at  the  time  I  had  it  for 
the  three  years  than  I  have  now. 

7796.  Was  it  by  your  desire  that  you  were  relieved 
from  that  part  of  your  duties  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

7797.  Have  you  then  been  required  by  the  hosi^ital 
authorities  to  confine  yourself  merely  to  the  duties  of  a 
matron  ? — No,  not  at  all  to  do  so,  but  I  had  to  give 
my  books  and  all  that  appertains  to  that  work  to  the 
chaplain  when  he  Avas  appointed. 

7798.  Was  that  Mr.  Hawker  who  relieved  you  ? — ■ 
No,  Mr.  Henry  Grills. 

7799.  Does  that  gentleman  hold  the  office  now  ? — ■ 
No,  he  is  at  Dawlish. 

7800.  When  did  he  leave  the  hospital  7 — I  am  not 
su7-e  whether  it  was  18  months  or  two  years  ago.  I 
think  it  was  two  years.    He  succeeded  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

7801.  Before  you  hatl  to  do  Avith  these  women  in 
the  hospital  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  women  of  this  class  ? — Not  any. 

7802.  Then  you  can  hardly  form  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  these  Acts  have  hafl  a  good  or  ba^l  effect  in 
lessening  the  vice  ? — I  cannot. 

7803.  Y'ou  can  give  no  opinion  about  that  ^ — No. 
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7804.  And  women  return  very  frequently,  I  believe, 
to  the  hospital  ? — Very  frequeatl}'. 

7805.  Have  those  women  who  have  returned  been 
■women  you  expected  to  see  back  again,  or  were  you 
disappointed  in  your  expectations  that  they  would 
leave  the  life  altogether  ? — Sometimes  very  disappointed. 

7806.  Did  you  ever  ask  those  Avomen  how  it  hap- 
pened they  came  back  ? — ^Yes,  always. 

7807.  AVhat  was  the  cause  ? — It  was,  very  often,  that 
they  were  led  to  return  by  the  influence  of  others  who 
were  doing  wrong. 

7808.  i)o  you  find  that  the  statements  of  these 
women  are  worthy  of  credit  ? — Very  little. 

7809.  You  have  stated  that  extreme  poverty  is  the 
cause  of  a  great  dpal  of  this  sin.  Do  you  admit  other 
causes,  such  as  vanity  and  love  of  dress  and  finery  in 
that  class  of  persons  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it,  the  love  of  dress. 

7810.  That  wovdd  probably  operate  on  a  superior 
class  to  this  very  destitute  class  you  have  named  ? — 
I  think  not.  I  think  a  very  poor  girl  having  some 
little  finery  given  her  leads  her  to  wish  for  something- 
more.  I  think  it  is  more  among  the  lower  class,  or 
quite  as  much  so. 

7811.  Do  you  think  the  appearance  of  well-dressed 
women  of  the  town  flaunting  in  the  streets  in  fine 
clothes  would  have  a  bad  effect  in  inducing  girls  to  take 
to  that  life  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  very  likely. 

7812.  We  have  heard  that  there  is  a  class  of  girls 
who  come  to  be  examined  in  flys — a  superior  class  of 
women  of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

7813.  Have  you  much  to  say  to  them? — No,  not 
much. 

7814.  Should  you  say  that  they  are  more  hai-dened 
than  the  other  clnss  ?— Far  more  hardened.  There  is 
nothing  to  oft'er  them  to  induce  them  to  leave  the  life 
they  are  leading.    They  do  not  care  to  work. 

7815.  Have  you  examined  the  register  ? — No. 

7816.  Then  you  cannot  say  whether  this,  so  to  speak, 
superior  class  of  women  is  very  numerous  ? — No,  I 
cannot  tell. 

7817.  But  you  do  say  that  this  class  is  the  least  open 
to  good  influences  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  of  that,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes. 

781 8.  Then  you  would  confine  the  operation  of  those 
influences  to  the  poorer  girls  ? — Yes. 

7819.  Would  you  distinguish  in  point  of  age  those 
classes  more  open  to  good  influences ;  would  you  say 
up  to  20  or  after  20  is  the  period  when  good  advice 
would  have  most  effect  ? — I  think  about  20  they  seem 
to  be. 

7820.  Would  the  length  of  time  a  woman  had  been 
pursuing  this  mode  of  life  produce  an  effect  on  her 
being  open  to  good  influences  ? — Yes ;  I  think  after 
having  been  in  hospital  four  or  five  times  it  is  very 
hopeless  to  suppose  that  they  would  do  any  better  for 
themselves. 

7821.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  the  effect  of 
these  Acts  on  these  women ;  do  you  think  they  lead  to 
immorality  or  otherwise  ? — I  think  the  girls  are  not 
nearly  so  well  behaved  as  they  were  formerly,  for  the 
first  three  years  I  was  there  or  rather  more  than  that ; 
they  are  less  careful  and  less  cleanly  now  than  they 
were. 

7822.  Do  you  speak  of  the  more  hardened  ones  ? — 
I  speak  of  them  generally,  the  whole  of  them. 

7823.  Not  so  obedient  to  the  discipline  of  the 
hospital  ? — No,  not  nearly. 

7824.  Have  you  had  more  frequent  cause  to  report 
women  for  misconduct  in  the  hospital  ? — I  do  not 
report  them  myself. 

7825.  But  you  mention  it  to  the  authorities? — I 
mention  it  to  them  as  a  fact  that  it  is  so, 

7826.  When  did  you  first  become  matron  ? — When 
the  hospital  was  first  appointed. 

7827.  In  1863  ?— Yes,  but  I  was  there  before  it  was 
opened. 

7828.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  women 
who  have  come  into  hospital  lately  are  unfavoui'able 


contrasted  with  the  women  Avho  came  in  when  you  first  FIFTEENTH 
went  ? — Yes,  I  say  so.  DAY. 

7829.  In  point  of  conduct  and  cleanliness  ? — Yes.  ~  _ 

7830.  You  are  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  women   ' 

are  brought  into  the  hospital  under  the  recent  Acts  ? —  j-.  p^.^  jg-j 
Yes.   

7831.  That  they  are  subject  to  periodical  examina- 
tion, and  when  found  diseased  are  compelled  to  go  to 
the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

7832.  Do  you  think  that  practice  objectionable  ? — 
Yes,  very. 

7833.  Why  ? — Because,  from  the  little  experience  I 
have  had  from  the  rooms  being  opposite  our  hospital 
I  think  I  have  seen  that  which  must  be  veiy  de- 
moralising to  them.  I  have  seen  cabs  come  up  v/ith 
respectable  gentlemen,  as  far  as  appearance  goes,  and 
also  men  and  women  walk  up  the  streets,  the  men 
waiting  outside  while  the  women  went  in,  it  must  have 
been  very  demoralising. 

7834.  You  have  seen  women  coming  up  to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  visiting  surgeon  and  their  male  friends 
waiting  outside  ? — Yes. 

7835.  Have  you  seen  the  women  when  they  came 
out  from  the  visiting  surgeon  go  away  in  company 
with  those  men  ? — Yes,  often. 

7836.  Do  you  consider  that  this  periodical  ex- 
amination of  the  women  is  conducive  to  prostitution  ? 
— I  think  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  harden  and  keep 
them  in  that  life. 

7837.  {Mr.  Rijlands.)  You  have  told  us  that  since 
the  appointment  of  the  chaplain  you  have  not  taken 
any  active  part  in  the  reclamation  of  these  women  ? — 
Yes. 

7838.  But  you  had  experience  prior  to  tha  appoint- 
ment of  the  chaplain,  and  I  think  I  understood  that 
you  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  their  reclamation  ? 
— Yes,  it  was  my  own  sole  charge,  except  that  Mr. 
Metcalfe  conducted  the  religious  services ;  I  had  the 
charge  of  the  girls  entirely. 

7839.  Do  you  think  that  your  efibrts  under  the 
voluntary  system  were,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

7840.  Did  you  find  the  results  of  your  efforts  were 
as  good  after  the  recent  Acts  came  into  operation  as 
before  ? — I  have  not  had  an  opportunity.  I  gave  up 
the  work. 

7841.  Did  you  give  up  before  the  recent  Acts  came 
into  actual  operation  ? — I  gave  up  in  1867. 

7842.  Can  you  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether, 
since  the  Acts  have  come  into  operation  there  is  any 
marked  change  in  the  reclamatory  effects  produced  on 
women  in  hospital  ? — They  are  not  r  ^claimed  so  readily, 
nor  so  many  of  them.  But  the  number  in  hospital  has 
been  greater,  and  their  discharge  has  also  been  more 
rapid,  so  that  the  chaplain  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing  as  much  in  the  way  of  reclaiming  them. 

7843.  The  effect  is  what  we  have  had  stated  before 
us  in  evidence  that  the  alleged  proportion  of  reclama- 
tions is  less  now  ? — Very  much  less. 

7844.  Than  it  was  under  the  voluntary  system  ? 
—Yes. 

7845.  Of  course  Avhen  speaking  to  you  about  alleged 
reclamation,  I  am  speaking  about  women  who  are 
called  reclaimed  in  the  hospital  books  ? — Yes. 

7846.  But  supposing  we  have  been  correctly  in- 
formed, those  reclamations  are  not  real  ? — I^o ;  they 
are  not. 

7847.  In  putting  down  reclamations  you  make  no 
distinction  between  those  you  find  reclaimed,  and  those 
you  afterwards  find  not  reclaimed  ? — Yes  ;  I  thiak  that 
a  girl  who  is  sent  to  a  home  and  remains  there  four 
months  and  then  returns  again  is  not  reclaimed  at  all, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  they  are  sent  away.  I  think 
that  being  kept  away  from  their  life  for  a  time  may  do 
a  good  deal  of  good  to  them  ultimately  ;  but  still  they 
cannot  be  called  reclaimed,  although  they  are  put  down 
as  that. 

7848.  In  fact,  if  a  woman  so  put  down  comes  back 
in  four  months,  and  passes  through  the  hospital,  she 
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may  be  roclaimecl  again  and  put  down  again,  and  the 
same  process  may  go  on  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes. 

7849.  Have  yon  any  reason  to  believe  that  women 
are  disposed  to  go  to  the  homes  in  order  to  have 
improved  clothing.  Are  any  inducements  of  that  kind 
offered  to  them  ?  —  Yes ;  sometimes  they  abuse  the 
privilege  of  the  fund  by  desiring  to  be  sent  away  for 
the  sake  of  the  clothing. 

7850.  And  those  women  would  of  course  come  back 
after  a  certain  time  ? — Yes. 

7851.  With  regard  to  your  considerable  experience, 
do  you  think  you  could  find  20  women  amongst  all 
those  alleged  to  have  been  reclaimed  who  really  could 
be  proved  by  their  subsequent  life  to  have  been 
reclaimed  ? — No. 

7852.  You  do  not  think  you  could  find  even  20  ? — 
No ;  I  believe  10  would  be  as  many.  I  believe  those 
who  are  reclaimed  permanently  are  not  more  than  5 
per  cent. 

7853.  Have  you  any  knowledge  at  all  from  your  ex- 
perience, that  a  certain  proportion  of  these  women  do 
become  reclaimed  apart  from  hospital  influences  ? — I 
do  7iot  know  it. 

7854.  At  all  events,  so  far  as  regards  the  hospital  in- 
fluences, you  think  that  they  do  very  little  towards 
permanent  reclamation  ? — Very  little. 

7855.  Have  you  seen  any  diflference  at  all  in  the 
manner  of  the  women,  and  their  general  conduct  since 
these  recent  Acts  have  come  into  operation  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  are  as  well  behaved,  and  as  open  to  receive 
instruction  as  they  were. 

7856.  Do  they  give  you  the  impression  of  being 
more  hardened  in  their  career  than  they  were  under  the 
voluntary  system  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  are. 

7857.  Have  the  women  ever  complained  to  your 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated  by 
the  police  ? — Occasionally  I  have  heard  them  speak  of 
it,  but  I  think  the  police,  as  a  rule,  are  very  forbearing 
and  behave  very  well  to  them. 

7858.  In  many  cases,  I  suppose,  you  would  not  place 
much  reliance  on  their  statements,  if  they  did  complain  ? 
— No,  I  think  they  give  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble 
oftentimes, 

7859.  Do  they  ever  complain  of  being  sent  into 
hospital  unnecessarily  ? — Yes,  very  often.  That  is  their 
general  complaint. 

7860.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  foundation  for  that  ? 
• — I  could  not  say  ;  I  should  think  not. 

7861.  Have  they  complained  that  they  considered 
they  were  sent  into  hospital  because  they  have  not 
fulfilled  the  police  regulations  ;  do  they  think  it  is  a 
means  of  punishment  in  any  way  being  sent  into 
hospital  ?— I  have  heard  them  say  so,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  truth  in  it. 

7862.  Do  yon  think  these  women  assume  any  rights 
or  any  peculiar  position  in  consequence  of  being  re- 
cognizeil  by  the  police  as  prostitutes  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

7863.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  title  Queen's 
women  applied  to  or  assumed  by  them  ? — Yes,  very 
often. 

7864.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  that  some  of 
the  women  who  have  been  sent  to  prison  from  the 
hospital  have  complained  that  the  nurses  have  applied 
opprobrious  names  to  theiu ;  has  the  complaint  ever 
reached  you  ? — No,  never. 

7865.  There  is  no  such  complaint  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  foundation  for  it. 

7866.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  state  of  the 
hospital,  I  suppose,  which  would  lead  you  to  suppose 
that  a  complaint  of  that  kind  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  made  now  than  formerly  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

7867.  Is  there  any  complaint  made  by  the  women 
on  account  of  not  having  had  time  to  arrange  their 
affairs  before  being  sent  to  hospital  ? — Yes,  very  often. 

7868.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  that  com- 
plaint ? — Yes  ;  I  think  in  some  instances  it  is  so  ;  but 
those  women  arc  detained  or  have  notice  to  attend  the 
hos[)ital,  and  would  absent  themselves  for  several  days, 
and  then  they  are  brought  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
very  often  very  tipsy,  and  make  a  great  noise.  That, 
of  course,  is  very  objectionable. 


7869.  And  create  disturbances  in  the  hospital? — 
Yes. 

7870.  But  I  suppose  when  women  ar-e  brought  into 
the  hospital,  and  complain  that  they  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  their  arrangements,  you,  would 
I'acihtate  their  communication  with  persons  on  their 
behalf?— Yes. 

7871.  And  that  you  do  ?— Yes. 

7872.  In  the  evidence  we  have  had  from  Mr. 
Bulteel — he  was  alluding  to  the  effect  of  the  operation 
of  these  Acts  in  improving  the  character  of  the  women, — 
and  he  states  that  Mrs.  Macdonald,  the  matron  of  one 
of  the  Exeter  Homes  was  staying  with  the  matron 
of  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  Plymouth,  referring  I 
suppose  to  you  ? — Yes. 

7873.  And  she  gave  her  distinctly  to  understand 
that  she  preferred  the  cases  that  came  from  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital  to  any  other  cases,  that  was  to  say, 
that  the  effect  of  these  Acts  was  beneficial  on  these 
women.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  that  state- 
ment ? — I  do  not  think  that  Mrs.  Macdonald  meant  it 
in  that  light  at  all ;  she  considers  that  the  women, 
since  the  Compulsory  Act,  have  not  been  at  all  equal 
to  what  they  were  before.  She  speaks  of  them  as 
being  preferable  because  the  surgeon  of  that  reforma- 
tory is  very  particular,  and  they  only  i-eceive  a  certain 
class  of  girls  there  from  us.  They  are  always  obliged 
to  be  in  good  health,  and  Mrs.  Macdonald  always 
depends  on  us  to  send  her  the  very  best  girls,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  she  liked  to  have  them  from  our 
hospital.  I  do  not  think  it  was  meant  in  any  other 
sense, 

7874.  Then  this  statement  really  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  j'ou  pick  her  out  the  best  women  you 
have  ? — Yes,  she  always  has  the  best. 

7875.  So  that  it  is  not  in  any  way  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  these  Acts  ? — Not  at  all. 

7876.  We  are  informed  from  time  to  time,  that  the 
women  are  sent  to  their  friends  from  hospitals,  what  is 
meant  by  that  ? — Perhaps  they  have  been  led  aAvay, 
from  many  reasons,  long  distances,  such  as  Yorkshire 
and  Ireland,  and  many  other  places,  and  if  their 
freinds  are  wilhng  to  receive  them  back  after  we 
communicate  with  them  we  send  them  to  their 
friends. 

7877.  You  do  not  take  any  cognizance  of  them  after 
they  reach  their  friends  ? — I  have  corresponded  with 
many  for  a  long  time  or  they  have  written  to  me. 

7878.  And  those,  perhaps,  would  come  within  the 
number  of  permanent  reclamations  ? — Yes,  I  think  they 
are  more  likely  to  remain. 

7879.  I  suppose  that  no  woman  who  is  suffering 
from  any  of  these  diseases  can  be  taken  into  hospital, 
unless  she  is  under  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? — No, 
never. 

7880.  The  doors  of  the  hospital  are  absolutely  closed 
to  hei',  although  she  may  be  anxious  to  go  in  ;  is  that 
the  fact? — Yes. 

7881.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  woman  named  Bessie 
Handford  came  into  the  hospital  and  complained  that 
she  was  put  on  the  Lock  sitle  of  the  hospital  instead  of 
the  civil  side  ? — No. 

7882.  You  recollect  her  case  ? — Perfectly  well,  but 
I  never  heard  of  her  complaining  about  it. 

7883.  I  was  informed  that  you  knew  of  it  ? — I  know 
the  woman  you  refer  to,  but  I  never  heard  her  com- 
plain, I  believe  she  was  perfectly  satisfied. 

7884.  {M?:  Mimdella.)  Was  she  put  on  the  lock 
side  ? — Yes. 

7885.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  An  impression  seems  to  have 
been  given  by  some  of  the  evidence  before  us,  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  intended,  that  while  Mr. 
Wolfei'stan  was  house  surgeon  the  nurses  called  the 
women  bad  names,  and  treated  them  Avorse  than  they 
have  done  since  Mr.  Wolferstan  resigned,  but  I  under- 
stand from  you  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
belief  that  they  treated  them  badly  either  at  one  time 
or  another  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

7886.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  You  spoke  of  the  very 
small  amount  of  reclamation  in  the  case  of  girls  you 
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have  to  do  with  ;  do  you  attribute  that  small  amount 
of  reclamation  to  any  extent  to  the  working  of  these 

Acts  ?  Well,  the  reclamation  is  now  less  than  formerly. 

That  I  think  is  undoubtedly  owing  in  great  measure 
to  the  numbers  passing  through  the  hospital,  and  of 
course,  being  a  compulsory  Act,  many  are  there  against 
their  will. 

7887.  Under  the  former  condition  of  things  you  had 
only  those  who  voluntarily  came  in,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably those  would  be  rather  favourable  specimens  than 
others  ? — Yes,  anxious  to  reform. 

7888.  But  now  that  you  have  them  compulsorily 
you  have  necessarily  a  number  whose  reformation  is 
more  impossible  ? — Quite  so. 

7889.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  is  some  portion 
of  the  work  of  reclamation  which  is  more  properly  to 
be  done  by  women  than  by  men  ? — Yes. 

7890.  And  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  with  regard 
to  hospital  management  that  the  whole  of  that  work 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  chaplain  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

7891.  You  think  it  would  be  more  desirable  that 
there  should  be  female  ministration  of  some  kind  in 
the  hospital  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

7892.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  as  a  desirable 
■  thing  that  there  should  also  be  some  kind  of  female 

ministration  outside  the  hospital,  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  missionary  agency  under  the  direction  of 
the  chaplain  in  the  hospital,  do  you  think  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  desirable  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  it  connected  with  the 
hospital  at  all,  but  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  to  have 
a  ministration  outside,  but  not  in  connexion  with  the 
hospital. 

7893.  You  would  rather  the  chaplain  of  the  hospital 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that  external  agency  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  would  be  better. 

7894.  Do  you  attach  any  moral  signification  to  that 
term  which  has  been  alluded  to  as  to  their  being 
Queen's  women  ;  do  you  think  it  implies  any  particular 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  prostitution  being  recognized 
by  the  authorities  on  the  part  of  the  women  who  use 
it  ? — I  rather  think  it  does.  They  say  they  are  on  the 
books,  and  they  are  Queen's  women,  and  are  therefore 
supported.  I  have  heard  them  say  it,  though  they  may 
not  have  had  that  meaning,  perhaps. 

7895.  But  do  you  think  the  term  was  used  merely 
in  the  way  of  impudence  and  bravado,  or  do  you  think 
the  women's  moral  sense  is  misled  by  the  operation  of 
these  Acts  ? — I  think  they  are  misled. 

7896.  Then  you  really  think  these  Acts  do  so  work 
on  women,  or  on  some  women,  as  to  make  them  believe 
that  their  trade  is  less  shameful  than  they  would  other- 
wise be  disposed  to  believe  it  to  be  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

7897.  {Sir  W.  James.)  You  say  these  women  have 
of  late  years  become  uppish  and  troublesome  to  manao-e  ? 
—Yes. 

7898.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  women 
under  the  voluntary  system  ? — Very  little  ;  not  any  to 
speak  of  at  all. 

7899.  It  has  become  much  augmented  since  the  Act 
has  assumed  a  compulsory  character  ? — Yes. 

7900.  You  can  distinctly  bear  witness  to  that  fact  ? 
—Yes. 

7901.  Since  the  Act  has  assumed  a  compulsory 
character  the  women  are  more  noisy  and  inclined  to 
resist  the  authorities  of  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

7902.  About  the  visiting  room,  is  the  visiting  room 
distinctly  visible  from  the  hospital  ? — Yes ;  from  some 
parts  of  it. 

7903.  Can  the  women  who  are  in  the  Avards  of  the 
hospital  see  the  other  women  go  to  the  inspecting  room  ? 
— No. 

7904.  They  are  prevented  from  doing  so  ? — Yes. 

7905.  But  the  idle  boys  and  persons  of  tender  years 
congregate  about  this  visiting  room  so  as  to  make  the 
matter  a  subject  of  scandal  and  conversation  amono-st 
the  young  in  the  town  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  do, 

7906.  But  you  have  seen  cabs  drive  up  there.?  

Yes. 


7907.  And  men  accompanying  these  women  actually  FIFTEENTH 
to  the  visiting  room  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  that  myself.  DAY. 

7908.  That  must  have  been  productive  of  a  very   

bad  result  upon  anybody  Avho  saw  it.    Woidd  not  you 

think  so? — Yes.    I  have  noticed  lately  also  that  when  F~b~T87l 

the  days  of  examination  come  round  they  are  very  noisy    ' 

as  they  come  up  to  the  house,  and  then  they  go  olf 
shouting  and  singing. 

7909.  After  the  examination  these  girls  go  oW  shout- 
ing and  singing  ? — Yes. 

7910.  You  spoke  about  female  ministration  in  the 
hospital;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  should  be 
auxiliary  to  the  chaplain,  or  would  you  like  it  to  be 
entirely  under  female  superintendence  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  better  entirely  under  female  superintendence, 
except,  of  course,  the  religious  service  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, or  where  any  girl  desired  it. 

7911.  And  in  point  of  fact  it  should  be  in  the  main 
under  the  superintendence  of  ladies,  but  clergymen 
should  be  called  in  in  cases  of  necessity  — Yes. 

7912.  {Mr.  Mu7idella.)  Have  you  ever  thought  of 
any  means  that  could  be  adopted  by  the  State  or 
Society  to  diminish  this  shameful  vice  ? — No  ;  I  do 
not  think  I  could  give  you  any  very  clear  ideas  about 
it.  I  think  the  provision  for  them  is  very  insufficient. 
The  homes  that  now  exist  are  very  insuiBcient,  and  the 
want  of  employment  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  opening 
at  all  for  them,  except  the  homes. 

7913.  The  want  of  employment  is  so  great  ? — Yes. 

7914.  Are  thei'e  many  unemployed  women  in  the 
district  in  which  you  reside  ?— Yes  ;  I  think  that  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  women  having  fallen, 
a  servant  girl  finds  it  so  very  difficult  to  get  another 
place,  and  to  redeem  her  character  in  any  way  other 
than  going  into  a  home.  If  some  means  could  be  pro- 
vided by  which  they  could  obtain  their  living  without 
going  into  a  home  I  believe  it  would  be  the  means  of 
saving  many. 

7915.  Do  you  think  if  the  pohce  or  any  authorities 
had  power  to  take  young  persons  under  16  olF  tlic 
streets  and  send  them  to  the  reformatories,  that  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect  ? — No  ;  I  do  not. 

7916.  You  do  not? — No.  I  think,  taken  against 
their  will,  and  put  into  a  reformatory,  they  would  not 
keep  them  if  they  were  rebellious.  I  think  that  a  home 
where  they  would  receive  kindness  of  another  character 
than  a  reformatory  would  be  more  likely. 

7917.  You  think  it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  take 
young  persons  under  16  off"  the  streets  and  put  them 
into  reformatories,  whether  they  were  willing  or  no  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  reforma- 
tories where  the  discipline  was  very  strict.  I  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  provide  homes  for  them ;  but  not 
a  reformatory,  where  the  discipline  is  very  strict  for  a 
young  girl. 

7918.  I  gather  from  your  answer  to.  the  chairman 
that  your  opinions  are,  that  insufficiency  of  food  and 
poverty,  and  the  neglect  of  parents  are  the  chief  causes 
of  girls  taking  to  this  shameful  life.  Is  that  it  ? — Yesi 
according  to  my  experience. 

7919.  Do  yon  find  that  any  of  those  women  appear 
to  have  received  a  decent  training  at  home,  training 
and  care  ? — Yes ;  very  many  have  been  brought  up  in 
Sunday  schools,  and  a  great  many  very  well  brought 
up.    That  class  have  chiefly  been  servants. 

7920.  Do  they  fall  into  this  course  of  life  from 
seduction,  or  from  poverty,  or  from  deliberate  choice  ? 
— I  think  from  seduction,  and  under  promise  of  marriage 
very  often. 

7921.  They  are  chiefly  servant  maids? — Yes;  and 
very  often  young  women  from  the  shops. 

7922.  {Mr.  Applegarth:)  You  stated  that,  for  the 
first  three  years,  you  were  in  the  habit  of  talking  to 
these  women  personally  ? — Yes. 

7923.  And  after  that  part  of  the  duty  was  assigned 
to  a  clergyman  you  say  the  majority  of  these  girls  had 
no  sense  of  religion  whatever.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, which  do  you  consider  most  beneficial  with  a 
view  to  the  ultimate  reclamation  of  the  girls,  that  they 
should  be  left  entirely,  as  yon  say,  to  a  motherly  old 
nurse,  who  would  talk  with  them  and  teach  them  as 
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best  she  could  with  a  view  to  their  leading  a  life  of 
useful  industry,  on  the  one  hand,  or  that  they  should 
be  talked  to  as  clergymen  generally  do  talk  to  such 
girls,  which  do  you  think  would  be  likely  to  have  the 
best  effect  ? —  I  think  the  woman  would  have  the  best 
effect. 

7924.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  position  in  con- 
nection with  these  Acts  which  might  not  be  assigned 
to  a  woman,  with  the  exception,  say,  of  a  medical 
examination  ?  Do  you  think  there  is  any  position  that 
women  are  not  properly  qualified  to  fulfil  ? — No,  there 
is  not,  except  chaplain  and  surgeon ;  that  is  all  that  we 
have. 

7925.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  advisable  to 
attempt  to  separate  the  old  from  the  young  girls  in 
hospitals.  I  suppose  they  are  all  together,  a  row  of 
beds  down  the  whole  length  of  the  room  ? — Yes. 

7926.  Or  a  row  on  each  side  of  the  room  ? — Yes. 

7927.  And  all  together  ? — Yes. 

7928.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  separate 
them  into  classes  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has  any  good 
effect  at  all.    We  have  done  so. 

7929.  You  have  done  so  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  results  in  any  good.    I  have  not  seen  any  good. 

7930.  If  the  young  and  the  old  women  are  allowed 
to  arjsociate,  do  you  think  that  the  sufferings  which  the 
older  prostitutes  endure  Avould  be  calculated  to  deter 
the  young  women  from  pursuing  their  vicious  career  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  it  would  deter  them.  I  have 
seen  the  effect  of  the  young  and  old  ones  being  all 
together,  and  I  have  not  found  or  seen  that  it  has  any 
good  tendency.  We  find  those  who  have  led  the  life 
a  long  time  are  very  anxious  that  the  young  ones 
should  not  continue  in  it. 

7931.  "Wlien  you  have  seen  those  cabs  you  have 
spoken  of  drive  up  to  the  visiting  room,  I  suppose  there 
was  no  modest  girl  in  that  neighbourhood  at  all  ? — 


There  is  a  row  of  houses  inhabited  by  poor  labouring 
people  close  by. 

7932.  And  I  suppose  there  are  children  about  the 
door  ? — Yes,  always  playing  there  ;  the  street  is  full 
of  children. 

7933.  Do  you  think  the  daughters  know  precisely 
what  those  cabs  are  driven  up  to  the  door  for  ? — Yes, 
every  one. 

7934.  Of  course  the  moral  effect  of  that  must  be 
very  bad  indeed?  —  Yes,  I  think  it  is;  I  always 
thought  so. 

7935.  {Sir  J.  Trelaivny.')  I  believe  you  have  known 
Mr.  Wolferstan  ?— Yes. 

7936.  AA^hen  did  you  see  Mr.  Wolferstan  last  ? — 
I  think  it  is  a  fortnight  ago.  I  saw  him  for  a  few 
moments  the  day  before  yesterday.  He  came  in  to  see 
one  of  the  surgeons  ;  I  saw  him  about  there  a  few 
minutes,  but  very  few. 

7937.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  with 
respect  to  this  Commission  and  the  evidence  given 
before  it  ? — No. 

7938.  On  any  former  occasion  had  you  any  conver- 
sation with  him  on  the  subject  ? — I  know  his  views  on 
the  subject. 

7939.  But  you  have  not  discussed  with  him  the  kind 
of  evidence  which  was  given  before  this  Commission  ? 
— No,  I  have  not  seen  him  since  he  gave  his  evidence, 
until  the  few  minutes  I  spoke  to  him  which  I  named 
to  you  just  now — the  day  before  yesterday. 

7940.  Have  you  known  Plymouth  long? — Nearly 
seven  and  a  half  years. 

7941.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  streets 
during  that  period  as  regards  the  demeanour  of  the 
women  ? — From  what  I  can  judge,  I  believe  in  the  day 
time  they  are  not  as  orderly  as  they  were  since  I  have 
been  in  Devonport.  The  girls  are  more  about  the 
sti-eets  in  the  day  time  than  they  were. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow. 


SIXTEENTH  DAY. 


House  of  Lords,  18th  February  1871. 


Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSE Y  in  the  Chair, 


SIXTEENTH 
DAY. 

Mr. 
T.  Woollcombe. 

18  Feb.  1871. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

The  Right  Hon  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper-Temple,  M.P, 

Sir  J.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M.P, 

Sir  Walter  James,  Bart. 

Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 

C,  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr.  Thomas  Woollcosibe  was 

7942.  {Chairman.)  You  are  chairman  of  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital  at  Devonport  ? — I  am. 

7943.  How  long  have  you  been  chairman  ? — Since 
its  first  formation  in  1864. 

7944.  AVas  the  hospital  opened  in  1864  ?  —  The 
hospital  was  opened  in  December  1863. 

7945.  With  what  funds  was  it  built  ?— The  civil 
side  of  the  hospital  was  built  entirely  by  voluntary 
contributions,  raised  through  the  Western  counties, 
and  the  Lock  wing,  attached  to  the  civil  side,  was 
built  by  contributions,  half  from  the  Admiralty,  and 
half  from  the  War  Office. 

7946.  Then  in  the  original  scheme  of  the  hospital 
were  you  in  communication  with  the  Admiralty  and 
War  Office  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  Lock  side  ? 
— Yes,  from  the  commencement, 

7947.  Was  that  done  with  any  view  of  legislation 


A.  J.  Mundella,  Esq.,  M.P. 
P.  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory, 
The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maueice. 
T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
HoLJiES  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
G.  W,  Hastings,  Esq, 


called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  : 

on  the  subject  of  public  women?  —  The  question 
originated,  so  far  as  I  know  anything  about  it,  with 
the  late  Lord  Mount  Edgecumbe,  I  understood  that 
an  offer  was  made  by  the  Admiralty  and  the  War 
Office,  one  or  both,  to  the  managers  of  the  Plymouth 
Hospital,  suggesting  that  they  should  build  a  wing  for 
Loclc  patients.  They  declined  it  several  times,  and 
then  the  late  Lord  Mount  Edgecumbe,  who  was  a  very 
warm  supporter  of  the  Plymouth  Hospital,  sent  for  me 
and  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  take  this  up.  I  under- 
"  stand  you  are  trying  to  get  a  civil  hospital  estab- 
"  lished  at  Devonport.  It  will  be  an  admirable 
"  opportunity  for  you.  If  you  will  carry  it  out  I  will 
"  give  you  lOOZ.  as  my  subsci-iption  to  the  civil  side, 
"  Pray  see  the  Admiralty  and  endeavour  to  make 
"  some  arrangement  with  them."  Soon  after  that 
I  had  the  first  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
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at  which  it  was  arranged  that  they  were  to  provide  the 
cost  of  the  Lock  wiug.  They  were  to  give  us  a  sub- 
sidy of  30/.  a  bed,  and  some  few  very  small  allowances, 
which  were  not  settled  until  a  later  period.  We  built 
the  hospital,  and  we  started  it  with  25  beds  appro- 
priated for  the  Lock  side.  It  was  very  soon  found 
that  these  beds  wei'e  altogether  insufficient,  and  the 
number  was  increased  to  38.  Subsequently  I  had  an  in- 
terview with  Lord  De  Grey  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
who  asked  my  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  that 
hospital  accommodation  should  be  jjrovided  ;  as  to  the 
number  of  prostitutes  which  I  thought  there  were  in 
the  three  towns  of  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stone- 
house  ;  and  as  to  the  per-centiige  of  disease  which 
would  be  probably  found  to  exist.  I  told  them  I  had 
no  perfect  knowledge  as  to  the  number  of  prostitutes, 
but  that  having  read  a  good  deal  on  the  subject,  I 
alluded  particularly  to  Dr.  Sangstcr's  book  on  prosti- 
tution, which  gives  a  report  of  the  amount  of  prostitution 
throughout  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe,  I  said,  from  the  data  I  found  there,  I  should 
conclude  that  there  were  in  our  population  of  150,000 
or  160,000  not  less  than  2,000  prostitutes,  and  that  I 
thought,  myself,  the  numbers  who  would  be  found  dis- 
eased in  the  first  instance  would  certainly  not  be  less 
than  10  per  cent,  of  that  number.  After  this  com- 
munication the  Lock  beds  were  increased  to  62  by 
means  of  an  Artillery  Store  which  was  filled  up.  A 
great  deal  of  consideration  Wiis  subsequently  given  as 
to  the  policy  of  enlarging  the  building.  I  told  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  that  in  my  belief  the  public 
money  would  be  thrown  away  if  they  kept  the  Lock 
beds  at  such  a  small  number  as  62 ;  and  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  provide  for  a  large  extension. 
Then  a  great  deal  of  consideration  was  given  to  the 
means  by  which  this  extension  should  be  made.  I 
had  several  interviews  with  Mr.  Childers,  with  the 
Director  of  Works,  and  with  the  Admiral  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Dockyard,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
it  would  be  wiser  to  adapt  hulks,  to  put  up  a  tempo- 
rary wooden  building,  or  to  erect  a  permanent  stone 
structure.  I  went  into  the  question  very  fully,  and  I 
satisfied  myself,  and  I  think  I  satisfied  them  (and  to 
prove  that  I  did  so  they  ordered  the  thing  to  be  done), 
that  the  cheapest  and  best  thing  would  be  to  have  a  per- 
manent building.  The  inconvenience  attending  hulks 
would  have  been  very  serious  indeed,  almost  insurmount- 
able. The  plan  of  a  wooden  building  I  went  into,  and 
found  there  would  be  very  little  savang  in  making  a 
wooden  erection  instead  of  a  permanent  one.  Ulti- 
mately the  extension  was  decided  on,  and  the  building 
was  planned  for  86  beds  in  addition  to  the  C2  beds.  I 
should  say  that  the  hospital  was  started  with  25  Lock 
beds,  then  they  were  increased  to  38. 

7948-9.  You  said  it  was  in  consequence  of  an  inter- 
view with  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  when  you  had  that 
interview  with  the  Duke  of  Somerset  had  the  Act  of 
1864  been  passed  ? — The  first  interview  with  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  was  at  the  end  of  1860.  I  see 
that  in  November  1860,  the  communications  took 
place  with  the  Admiralty,  and  then  it  was  suggested 
that  the  Government  exercising  their  full  right  of 
inspection  to  ensure  efficiency,  these  contributions 
should  be  made.  Then  I  see  the  first  building  was 
finished  at  a  cost  of  11,515/.,  and  of  that,  the  Admiralty 
and  the  War  Department  found  4,703/.,  and  the 
private  subscriptions  amounted  to  6,812/.  Then  I 
see  that  in  April  1 866  we  obtained  the  grant  from 
the  War  Office  of  the  site  on  which  the  original  and 
extended  hospital  stands. 

7950.  {Si7'  J.  Faking  ton.)  Do  I  understand  that 
the  38  beds  were  provided  by  means  of  the  11,000/. 
you  have  just  mentioned  partly  contributed  by  the  War 
Office,  partly  by  the  Admiralty,  and  partly  by  sub- 
scriptions ? — Yes,  the  hospital  was  first  opened  with 
25,  and  then  by  appropriating  some  of  the  civil  beds, 
and  adding  one  or  two  more  to  the  Lock  wing,  we  got 
the  number  up  to  38,  but  that  was  before  any  extension 
of  the  building  took  place  at  all. 

7951.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  At  what  date  were  they 
made  up  to  38  ? — I  would  ask  to  refer  to  a  table 
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printed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  SIXTEENl'H 
of  Commons  in  1866.    I  see  that  under  what  was  called  DAY. 
the  voluntary  system  we  had  35  beds  from  the  3rd  ~77~ 
December  1863  to  the  31st  March  1865.    Under  the  rp  , 

Act  of  1864  there  was  an  average  ot  58^  beds  irom   

the  1st  April  1865,  to  the  30th  September  1866.    18  Feb.  1871. 

Under  the  Act  of  1866  from  the  1st  October  1866  to  

the  30th  September  1867  there  were  62  beds.  Then 
from  the  1st  October  1867  to  the  31st  March  1868,  there 
were  91  beds ;  the  increase  being  caused  by  a  part  of 
the  new  building  having  been  finished  and  extra  accom- 
modation having  been  given.  From  the  1st  April  1868 
to  the  30th  September  1868  there  was  an  average  of 
136^  beds,  and  from  the  1st  October  1868  to  the 
31st  March  1869,  there  were  the  full  number  of  beds 
which  the  hospital  would  hold,  namely,  162.  This 
return  was  got  out  very  cai'efully  at  the  time. 

7952.  [Chairman.)  Then  in  1864,  when  the  volun- 
tary system  was  in  operation,  there  were  62  beds  ? — 
Yes,  part  of  the  time. 

7953.  Were  all  those  beds  occupied  by  women  vo- 
luntarily applying  for  admission  ? — Yes,  I  think  they 
were  ;  but  j'ou  Avill  find  in  the  same  return  which  I 
have  just  been  quoting  from  that  during  the  voluntary 
system  there  were  a  very  large  number  of  patients  who 
discharged  themselves  uncured,  and  who  went  back  to 
the  town  ;  my  attention  was  particularly  called  to  that 
fiict  by  the  then  house  surgeon,  who  assisted  me  in  mak- 
ing up  the  returns  which  have  been  published  in  that 
book.  He  said,  "  Do  not  omit  to  state  on  the  face  of 
"  the  returns  the  number  of  cases  which  Avere  discharged 
"  uncured,"  consequently  they  were  carefully  selected, 
and  you  will  find  at  the  end  of  that  leturn  they  are 
mentioned.  There  were  68  on  the  whole,  48  syphilitic 
and  20  gonorrhoea  patients. 

7954.  Who   discharged    themselves  ?  —  Who  dis- 
charged themselves. 

7955.  And  were  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  dis- 
charged from  treatment  ? — Certainly  not. 

7956.  What  is  the  name  of  the  surgeon  who  so  re- 
ported ? — Mr.  Sedley  Wolferstan. 

7957.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  these  women 
who  so  discharged  themselves  were  told  that  they  were 
not  in  a  fit  condition  to  go  from  the  hospital  ? — It  is  not 
in  my  absolute  knowledge,  because  I  never  heard  them 
so  told,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 

7958.  Was  the  attention  of  the  authorities  of  the 
hospital  called  to  the  practice  of  the  women  leaving 
the  hospital  before  they  were  in  a  condition  so  to  do  ? 
— Most  certainly. 

7959.  Was  it  the  opinion  of  the  hospital  that  such  a 
practice  rendered  the  provision  of  Lock  wards  nugatory  ? 
— I  think  so  ;  it  was  my  own  strong  conviction. 

7960.  Did  the  authorities  in  consequence  of  that 
make  any  communication  to  the  Government  ? — I  think 
it  is  very  likely  that  in  the  diff'erent  communications 
which  took  place  between  myself  and  the  Admiralty, 
these  facts  were  strongly  brought  before  their  lordships  ; 
but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  so  positively.  I  can 
find  out  and  give  it  to  you  on  future  examination. 

7961.  Probably  Mr.  Vernon  Lushington,  the  secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  will  be  before  us,  and  will  be  able  to 
give  us  that  information  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely  ;  at 
all  events,  I  can  find  it  out,  and  give  it  to  you  on  some 
future  occasion. 

7962.  Then  the  maximum  number  of  beds  that  were 
provided  under  what  I  may  call  the  voluntary  system 
were  62  beds  ? — Sixty-two. 

7963.  Then  the  Act  of  1866  was  passed  ?— Yes. 

7964.  Which  rendered  detention  of  diseased  women 
in  the  hospital  compulsory  ? — It  was  so. 

7965.  I  will  ask  you  generally,  whether  as  increased 
accommodation  was  provided  for  the  Lock  patients,  the 
beds  were  filled  ? — No ;  up  to  a  certain  period  they 
were  all  full  for  a  short  period,  and  then  the  occupation 
began  to  fall  off  very  considerably,  and  the  falling  oft' 
of  the  occupation  was  coincident  with  the  agitation 
against  the  Acts,  which  was  commenced  on  a  very 
extensive  scale  all  through  England,  I  belie ee,  but 
more  particularly  through  Plymouth  and  Devonport. 

7966.  Were  all  the  beds  filled  until  this  agitation 
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SIXTEENTH    commenced  ? — I  think  they  were,  but  I  think  the 
DAY.         number  of  beds  began  to  fall  off  A-ery  soon  after  the 

  regular  periodical   examination  commenced,  but  by 

referring  to  the  return  which  either  has  been  or  I 
T.  WooUcombe.  ^^^^  ^onht  will  be  put  in  by  the  surgeon  who  has 
18  Feb.  1871.    conducted  these  periodical  examinations,  you  will  see 

 .   that  as  the  examinations  went  on  whilst  the  numbers 

examined  were  increasing,  the  numbers  found  diseased 
were  falling  olF. 

7967.  Then  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
occupants  of  the  Ijeds  was  owing  to  two  causes,  one 
being  the  agitation,  and  the  other  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  in  preventing  disease  ? — I  think  the  falling  off 
of  the  occupation  of  the  beds  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  operation  of  the  Acts  in  this  way,  that  by  the 
fortnightly  examination  almost  every  known  prostitute 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  visiting  surgeon, 
and  of  course  if  they  were  found  diseased  they  were 
sent  into  the  hospital,  and  as  I  said  before  I  think  on 
reference  to  the  tables  produced  by  the  visiting  surgeon 
you  will  see  that  there  has  been  from  the  first  time 
that  the  periodical  examination  commenced  a  steady 
decrease  in  the  number  of  patients  who  were  found 
diseased,  and  I  certainly  do  attribute  that  mainly  to 
the  great  care  which  was  exercised  in  bringing  up 
every  diseased  person,  and  seeing  that  she  should 
be  sent  into  the  hospital. 

7968.  In  the  month  of  March  1868,  when  these  Acts 
vrere  in  full  operation,  the  number  of  beds  was,  I 
think,  162  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

7969.  Were  those  ever  occupied  at  one  time  ? — At 
one  time  they  were  rather  more  than  occupied.  It  was 
just  before  the  late  Admiral  Martin  left  the  command. 
He  sent  to  me  and  he  expressed  great  alarm  at  the 
insufficiency,  as  he  stated,  of  the  number  of  beds  ;  he 
begged  me  to  see  if  I  could  not  take  some  steps  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  beds  in  each  ward,  and  for 
providing  one  or  two  other  supplementary  arrange- 
ments. I  carried  that  out,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Admiralty  we  obtained  additional  beds,  and  we 
raised  the  number  up,  as  I  told  you,  to  162.  I  think 
that  was  more  than  the  number  that  was  intended  to 
be  provided  for  by  the  original  and  extended  hospital. 
The  162  beds  were  all  filled  for  a  time,  but  I  cannot 
without  reference  to  the  books  tell  you  how  long  ;  then 
the  number  began  to  drop  gradually. 

7970.  When  did  that  decrease  become  to  be  ob- 
servable ? — I  think  it  was  very  soon  after  the  large 
number  was  provided. 

7971.  That  would  be  about  the  middle  of  1868?— 
Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

7972.  What  is  the  state  of  the  Lock  wards  now. 
Are  they  full  'i — I  think  the  last  return  that  I  had 
showed  that  there  had  been  an  average  of  76  beds  fully 
occupied  during  the  quarter  ending  31st  December. 
Now  I  should  say  they  vary  from  50  to  60. 

7973.  {Mr.  Buxton.)  Out  of  what  number? — Out 
of  156  beds  available  now. 

7974.  {Chairman.)  Ave  the  beds  more  occupied  in 
the  autumnal  quarter  than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
year  ? — Yes,  we  find  that  to  be  the  case. 

7975.  What  are  the  annual  payments  made  by  the 
Government  for  the  support  of  this  hospital  ? — The 
annual  payments  have  varied  from  time  to  time.  We 
began  with  an  allowance  of  30/.  a  bed ;  then  it  was 
found  that  considering  the  large  number  of  the 
staff  we  had  to  keep  up,  30Z.  a  bed  was  really  not 
remunerative.  A  representation  was  made  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  they  consented  to  give  300/.  a  year 
towards  the  establishment  charges,  and  they  also 
agreed,  in  order  that  we  might  keep  the  establishment 
up  to  its  full  force,  to  pay  6c?.  a  day  for  unoccupied 
beds.  They  then  contributed  100/.  a  year  towards  the 
salary  of  the  chaplain,  we  engaging  on  the  part  of  the 
civil  hospital  to  find  50/.  a  year  more,  and  they  also 
gave  a  subscription  of  150/.  a  year  towards  the 
Samaritan  Fund. 

7976.  I  need  hardly  ask  whether  the  100/.  a  year  for 
the  chaplain  or  the  150/.  a  year  for  the  Samaritan 
Fund,  went  in  any  way  to  the  pockets  of  the  governors 
of  the  hospital  ? — Those  sums  were  appropriated  to 


their  full  extent  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  were 
devoted.  When  the  Admiralty  foimd  that  162  beds 
were  not  being  occupied,  they  said  they  must  make 
a  reduction  in  the  payments,  and  the  payments  were 
reduced  upon  the  scale  of  paying  for  120  beds.  Sub- 
sequently a  still  further  reduction  was  made ;  and 
from  the  1  st  of  April  another  reduction  will  be  made, 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  that  the  Admiralty  will 
only  pay  for  full  or  empty  beds  to  the  extent  of  100, 
unless  a  larger  number  are  actually  occupied. 

7977.  Then  from  the  1st  of  April  next  the  Admiralty 
will  rent  100  beds  at  30/.  a  bed  ?— All  full  beds  at  30/. 
up  to  75,  and  then  the  remaining  25  at  6rf.  a  day  if  not 
occupied,  and  the  30/.  if  occupied. 

7978.  {Sir  W.  James.)  And  the  300/.  a  year  be- 
sides ? — Yes. 

7979.  {31r.  Buxton.)  And  the  chaplain?  —  Yes. 
The  chaplain  we  have  always  considered  a  separate 
thing  altogether ;  it  has  never  gone  into  the  hospital 
account  in  any  way. 

7980.  {Chairman.)  What  amount  of  profit  has  the 
hospital  derived  from  this  aiTangement  with  the  Go- 
vernment ? — Well,  it  has  varied.  We  began  with  a 
very  small  profit  the  first  year ;  the  seconil  year  we 
made  a  loss  ;  the  third  and  fourth  year  we  made  a 
small  profit ;  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years  we 
made  a  considerable  profit.  Taking  the  average  of  the 
seven  years,  the  actual  profit  has  been  357/.  135.  S\d. 
per  annum. 

7981.  After  paying  the  expenses? — The  whole 
expenses  of  the  establishment,  including  in  that  the 
salary  of  the  resident  medical  officer,  the  salary  of  the 
matron,  who  is  very  highly  paid,  and  the  salary  of  the 
house  surgeon,  in  fact  every  charge  on  the  establish- 
ment. 

7982.  Then  this  average  of  357/.  a  year  is  in  fact 
net  profit  ? — Net  profit. 

7983.  To  what  fund  did  those  profits  go  ?— They 
all  went  to  the  funds  of  the  civil  hospital  for  the 
curing  of  patients  who  are  sent  in  by  recommendation 
of  governors  and  others,  and  casual  accidents,  and  so  on. 

7984.  Then  the  authorities  of  the  hospital  have  no 
pecuniaiy  interest  in  this  ? — Not  an  atom  ;  I  may  say 
for  myself  that  not  only  have  I  not  deriA-ed  any  profit 
from  the  hospital,  but  it  has  cost  me  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  various  ways. 

7985.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  It  goes  to  the  general 
account  of  the  hospital  ? — It  goes  to  the  general 
account  of  the  hospital. 

7986.  (  Chairman.)  How  is  this  hospital  governed  ? 
— It  is  governed  by  an  elected  committee  of  24 
governors,  the  medical  staff",  and  there  are  certain  ex 
officio  members  who  are  nominated  by  the  Admiralty. 

7987.  Then  you  are  chairman  ? — I  have  been  from 
the  commencement  and  I  am  now  the  chairman. 

7988.  Then  you  as  chairman  of  the  governing 
committee  have  no  pecuniary  benefit  from  it  ? — Not 
the  slightest,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  or  to  suggest  that  any 
question  should  be  asked  of  me  except  that  I  observed 
that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  say 
certainly  something  to  the  effect  that  the  Admiralty 
was  being  plundered  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  the  civil 
managers. 

7989.  There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  any  such 
statement  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

7990.  Up  to  the  end  of  1869,  I  believe,  the  medical 
duty  was  performed  gratuitously  ? — It  was  performed 
gi-atuitously  so  far  as  the  four  staff"  s^^rgeons  were 
concerned,  but  the  house  surgeon  proper  was  paid  for 
his  duties. 

7991.  The  house  surgeon  was  paid,  and  the  visiting 
surgeon  ? — Not  by  the  hospital.  I  do  not  know  what 
arrangement  the  Admiralty  make  with  the  visiting 
surgeon ;  he  is  not  an  officer  we  have  anything  to  do 
with. 

7992.  When  was  that  arrangement  altered  ? — It  was 
altered  about  the  end  of  1869. 

7993.  And  instead  of  the  four  honorary  surgeons, 
there  was  one  paid  officer  ? — There  was  one  paid  officer 
appointed. 
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7994.  Who  was  the  first  paid  officer  ? — The  first  paid 
officer  -was  a  gentleman  who  has  given  evidence  before 
this  Commission,  Mr.  Mihier  Moore,  and  he  was 
selected  after  a  most  carefnl  examination  of  testimonials 
and  applications  sent  in  by  a  hnndred  gentlemen  from 
all  parts  of  England,  a  great  nnmber  from  London  ; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  anthorities  who  had  to  decide 
on  the  testimonials,  he  was  considered  to  be  the  best 
man,  and  was  appointed  accordingly. 

7995.  Did  that  alteration  take  place  in  consequence 
of  a  suggestion  from  the  Admiralty  ? — Yes,  it  did.  I 
think  in  October  1867  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Eomaine,  who  was  then  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  he  called  my  attention  particularly  to  the  great 
length  of  time  patients  were  detained  in  the  hospital, 
ami  said,  "  I  think  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the 
"  Admiralty  can  expect  that  four  gentlemen  of  large  prac- 
"  tice  can  give  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  their  time  to 
"  attend  to  these  not  very  inviting  cases,  and  therefore 
"  there  ought  to  be  one  resident  paid  officer."  At  that 
time  I  did  not  myself  take  that  view  of  the  case,  but 
subsequently  my  opinions  Avere  changed,  and  as  soon 
as  I  had  arrived  at  a  conviction  i^pon  the  matter,  I 
called  the  medical  officers  together,  and  I  stated  to 
them — there  were  several  of  the  committee  present  at 

•  the  time — that  I  thought  the  time  was  now  come  when 
they  should  be  relieved  from  their  duties,  and  that  a 
person  who  should  be  responsible  for  the  work  solely 
and  individually,  should  be  appointed. 

7996.  That  arrangement  was  carried  into  effi^ct  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Moore  ? — It  was. 

7997.  How  long  did  Mr.  Moore  remain  ? — He  is 
there  now,  he  has  been  on  duty  the  whole  of  1870,  and 
Tie  is  with  us  at  the  present  time. 

7998.  There  were  differences  of  opinion,  I  think, 
between  the  A-isiting  surgeon  and  the  house  surgeon  ? 
— There  were.  The  late  house  surgeon,  I  believe, 
took  a  violent  dislike  to  the  visiting  surgeon,  and 
representations  were  made  to  me  constantly,  ^^erbally 
by  the  house  surgeon,  to  the  effect  that  matters  were 
not  going  on  as  they  should  do.  At  one  time  I  was 
told  that  the  four  medical  officers  did  not  do  their 
duty  in  the  way  they  should  do  it,  and  that  patients 
were  sent  out  too  soon.  At  another  time  I  was  told 
that  the  visiting  surgeon  was  sending  in  patients  who 
never  ought  to  have  been  sent  in  at  all.  The  result  was 
an  exceedingly  ixnpleasant  feeling  which  existed,  I  may 
say,  nearly  through  the  whole  of  1869. 

7999.  Were  these  differences  of  opinion  investigated 
by  the  governing  body  ? — Yes,  there  were  considerable 
inquiries,  long  debates,  and  very  angry  debates,  great 
divisions  of  opinion,  and  in  November  1869  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  governors  objected  very  miTch  to 
the  appointment  of  the  resident  medical  surgeon,  A 
meeting  of  the  governors  was  called,  and  a  majority 
of  the  committee  was  supported  by  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  governors, 

8000.  Since  a  paid  resident  medical  officer  has  been 
substituted  for  the  honorary  surgeons  has  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  hospital  gone  on  smoothly  ? — Without 
a  single  difference  of  opinion,  I  believe. 

8001.  In  the  early  part  of  1868  were  any  repre- 
sentations made  to  you  of  women  coming  to  be 
examined  in  a  drunken  and  unfit  condition  ? — Yes,  an 
official  letter  was  sent  to  me,  and  I  believe  forwarded 
to  the  Admiralty,  to  the  effect  that  some  stringent 
regulations  ought  to  be  made  for  separating  from  the 
other  women  those  who  came  in  in  an  improper  state. 
There  was  a  great  difficulty  in  finding  any  part  of  the 
hospital  in  which  segregation  wards  could  be  established, 
but  ultimately  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  a  part  of 
the  basement  which  might  be  appropriated  for  that 
purpose.  When  Lord  Henry  Lennox  was  down  he 
went  over  the  hospital  with  me,  and  I  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  having  some  proA^ision  of  this 
kind,  and  pointed  out  the  place  whei'e  I  thought 
the  segregation  wards  should  be  made.  The  Ad- 
miralty sanctioned  this,  and  two  were  constructed  ; 
but  some  of  the  medical  officers  disapproved  of  those 
wards,  not  on  the  ground  that  such  a  thing  was 
not  wanted,  but  that  they  were  not  so  placed  and 
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so  generally  arranged  as  to  be  of  a  kind  which  a  patient  SIXTEENTH 
ought  to  be  put  in.  We  therefore  ultimately  suggested 
that  one  of  the  wards,  which  was  pro%aded  for  12  beds, 
should  be  divided  into  six  segregation  wards ;  it  has 
been  so  divided,  and  the  wards  are  now  exclusively 
used  for  that  pui'pose.  When  the  First  Lord  was 
down  the  other  day,  he  went  into  the  segregation 
wards,  and  Sir  Sidney  Dacres  used  this  remarkable 
expression,  that  during  the  whole  time  he  was  at  sea 
he  never  had  such  good  accommodation  as  was  to  be 
found  in  one  of  those  segregation  wards. 

8002.  Then  in  those  segregation  wards  are  the  women 
placed  according  to  their  condition  or  their  behaviour  ? 
— The  great  use  that  is  made  of  them  is  this ;  if  a 
woman  comes  in,  as  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  occasionally 
do,  at  a  very  late  hour  of  the  day,  and  generally  rather 
excited  than  otherwise,  instead  of  putting  them  into 
the  wards  with  the  other  patients,  we  put  them  into  the 
segregation  wards,  and  they  are  kept  there  for  a  time, 
longer  or  shorter.  I  think  the  longest  time  they  have 
ever  been  kept  there  is  four  days,  and  the  shortest  time 
a  night.  The  nurse's  room  is  close  to  the  entrance  to 
those  wards,  and  there  are  bells  from  each  ward  to  the 
nurse's  room,  and  there  are  thorough  means  of  venti- 
lation ;  and  I  believe  that  the  present  house  surgeon, 
Mr.  Moore,  has  described  to  the  Commission  the  nature 
of  the  rooms  and  their  contents.  They  contain,  I 
believe,  nearly  1,100  cubic  feet,  which  is  considered 
quite  sufficient  for  any  sanitary  purpose. 

8003.  Then  these  wards  have  been  inspected  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Adnrlralty  and  the  First  Sea  Lord, 
and  have  been  approved  of? — Yes. 

8004.  Now  I  will  take  you  to  the  examination  of  the 
women  previously  to  their  consignment  to  the  wards. 
What  arrangements  were  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  women  who  came  up  to  be  examined  ? — In  the 
first  instance,  it  was  suggested  that  the  examination  of 
the  women  should  take  place  within  the  walls  of  the 
hospital.  To  that  I  entertained  a  very  strong  objection. 
I  thought  it  would  be  introducing  into  the  building 
a  number  of  women  who  very  possibly  might  not 
have  to  go  there  at  all ;  that  it  would  interfere 
considerably  with  the  discipline  ;  and  therefore  I 
pressed  very  strongly  upon  the  Admiralty  the  propriety 
of  having  a  separate  examination  room  built.  Their 
Lordships  were  pleased  to  concur  in  that  recommen- 
dation, and  I  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  War  a 
piece  of  land  which  was  just  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way,  fiicing  the  entrance  to  the  hospital.  On  that 
ground  a  building  was  erected,  which  contains  a 
bath  room,  watercloset  for  the  women,  lavatories,  a 
room  for  them  to  wait  in  while  the  nurse  is  in  atten- 
dance, an  intermediate  room  between  the  waiting  room 
and  the  surgeon's  I'oom,  and  last  of  all  the  room  in 
which  the  visiting  surgeon  conducts  his  examination. 
The  windows  are  so  arranged  that  it  is  physically  im- 
possible that  anybody  can  look  into  the  examination 
rooms.  If  they  were  to  take  ladders  or  resort  to  any 
means  whatever,  it  would  be  physically  impossible  that 
anybody  could  see  into  those  rooms.  I  am  very  desirous 
of  dwelling  upon  that,  because  a  charge  v/as  made  by  a 
gentleman  of  high  reputation,  Professor  Newman,  that 
he  had  information  from  an  eye  witness  of  the  brutal 
conduct  of  the  visiting  surgeon,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
the  women  were  shrieking  and  being:  maltreated,  givino- 
a  very  sensational  account  which  we  at  the  hospital  con- 
sidered it  necessary,  for  our  own  reputation,  immediately 
to  investigate.  We  did  investigate  it  totally  irrespective 
of  the  Admiralty.  We  had  the  nurse  who  was  in  at- 
tendance before  us ;  the  committee  saw  the  spot  them- 
selves, and  they  wi'ote,  through  me,  a  letter  which  was 
sent  to  Professor  Newman,  calling  upon  him  for  his  au- 
thority and  denying  that  any  such  abuse  had  taken  place 
or  ever  could  take  place.  Then  I  should  say,  in  addition 
to  that,  another  examination  was  made  at  the  instance  of 
the  Admiralty,  who  called  on  the  police  for  a  report. 
They  gave  in  a  separate  report  which  I  believe  has  been 
published,  and  the  two  reports  are  now  before  the  world, 
negativing  altogether  the  charge  of  Professor  Newman, 
as  to  any  brutal  conduct  at  these  examination  rooms. 

8005.  Was  this  inquiry  instituted  by  the  authorities 
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SIXTEENTH   of  the  hospital,  in  consequence  of  direct  communication 
DAY.        from  Prof'essoi-  Newman  to  those  authorities,  or  to  any 

  person  employed  officially  in  the  establishment  ? — No ; 

ir^//     ;     the  examination  was  instituted  in  consequence  of  this 
■      °  charge  having  appeared  in  dilFerent  public  prints,  and 

18  Feb.  1871.   the  firs  lintelligence  I  had  of  the  charge  was  from  my 

 friend  who  is  sitting  at  that  table,  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill. 

He  called  my  attention  to  it,  and  said  it  was  a  thing 
that  ought  instantly  to  be  inquired  into,  and  we  did 
inquire  into  it. 

8006.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  an  inquiry 
was  instituted  by  the  authorities  of  the  hospital  them- 
selves, and  a  second  incpiiry  was  instituted  at  the  instance 
of  the  Admiralty  ? — That  was  so. 

8007.  And  the  two  inquiries  were  perfectly  indepen- 
dent, and  had  nothing  to  do  with  each  other  ? — We  did 
not  consult  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Admiralty  did  not 
consult  us. 

8008.  What  was  the  result  of  both  inquiries  ? — The 
result  of  both  inquiries  was,  that  the  accusation  made 
was  perfectly  groundless. 

8009.  V7hen  Professor  Newman  was  asked  to  furnish 
his  authority,  did  he  comply  ? — He  refused. 

8010.  Who  applied  to  him  for  it  ?— Mr.  Berkeley 
Hill,  I  think  ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that. 

8011.  But  is  it  in  your  recollection  that  any  person 
connected  with  the  government  of  the  hospital  applied 
to  him  ? — The  only  person  in  connexion  with  the 
hospital  who  applied  to  him  could  have  been  myself. 

8012.  And  you  are  not  quite  sure  ? — I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  1  did  write  to  him  or  not.  I  know  this, 
that  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hill  which  I  begged  him 
to  forward  to  Mr.  Newman,  and  in  that  I  asked  him  to 
give  us  some  information  on  the  subject.  I  was  going 
on  to  state  that  after  this  first  examination  closed,  and 
the  hospital  had  been  worked  for  some  time,  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  the  hardship  which  was  inflicted  on 
the  women  iu  having  to  come  from  one  end  of  Plymouth 
to  one  end  of  Devonport  to  be  examined  when  a 
large  proportion  of  them  after  examination  were  found 
not  to  be  diseased.  1  theiefore  pressed  on  the  Ad- 
miralty the  importance  of  having  a  second  examination 
room  in  Plymouth,  and  that  was  granted,  a  house  was 
taken  in  the  octagon,  the  basement  floor  of  that  house 
being  fitted  up  for  an  examination  room,  and  that  also 
is  as  completely  isolated  from  the  possibility  of  any  one 
looking  into  the  rooms  and  seeing  what  is  going  on, 
as  this  room  is  from  anj'one  in  Palace  Yard  trying  to 
see  into  it.  Very  recently  I  felt  the  accommodations  of 
that  second  examination  room  were  not  so  extensive  as 
they  should  be.  The  room  for  reception  in  the  first 
instance  was  in  my  opinion  too  small.  It  was  not 
calculated  to  afi'ord  reasonable  and  proper  accommodation 
to  the  women  while  they  were  there.  It  was  also  open 
to  this  great  objection  that  the  better  class  were  mixed 
up  with  the  worst  class  and  very  often  scenes  took 
place  in  that  room  which  were  not,  as  represented  to 
me,  at  all  of  a  seemly  character.  I  therefore  pressed 
on  the  Admiralty  the  inq^ortance  of  a  second  loom. 

8013.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  Plymouth  room? 
'—J  am  now  speaking  of  the  Plymouth  room,  and  at 
this  present  time  a  second  waiting  room  is  ordered  to 
be  constructed,  so  that  there  will  be  a  range  of  rooms 
just  in  the  same  way  as  there  is  at  Devonport ;  Avith 
this  difference,  that  the  examination  room  and  the 
room  where  the  women  wait  with  the  nurse  is  on  the 
upper  floor,  and  the  rooms  where  the  women  wait  in 
the  first  instance  is  on  the  basement. 

8014.  I  am  informed  that  Professor  Newman's  charge 
related  to  the  examination  room  at  Plymouth,  which  I 
believe  is  opposite  to  some  cottages.  The  suggestion 
I  apprehend  to  be  is  that  the  inmates  of  the  cot- 
tages can  see  into  the  examination  i-oom  ? — That  I 
undertake  to  say  is  physically  impossible,  and  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Vernon  Lushiugton, 
who  I  daresay  will  give  evidence  here,  went  through 
the  rooms  with  me,  and  I  called  his  attention  to  the 
fact,  and  said,  "  Now,  sir,  is  it  possible  that  anybody 
"  could  see  into  these  rooms?"  I  will  produce,  if  the 
Commission  wishes  it,  a  plan  showing  each  of  the 
rooms,  and  showing  how  physically  impossible  it  is 


that  anything  like  that  which  Professor  Newman  stated 
could  take  place. 

8015.  Now  in  these  waiting  rooms  at  Devonport  and 
Plymouth,  are  there  any  means  of  separating  the  more 
decent  women  fiom  the  less  orderly  ? — Yes,  certainly 
there  are.  In  the  Devonport  rooms,  as  I  at  first  stated, 
there  is  an  entrance  room,  and  there  is  another  room 
in  which  the  women  are  taken  to  wait  until  the  doctor 
is  ready  for  them.  That  separation  will  still  be  carried 
out  at  Plymouth,  and  if  I  could  have  had  my  way,  I 
would  have  had  the  examination  rooms  at  Devonport 
more  elaborate,  and  provided  with  a  greater  amount  of 
accommodation  than  exists  ;  but  I  was  told,  You  are 
"  always  requiring  more  money,  you  have  spent  too 
"  much  already,  and  we  cannot  allow  you  to  spend 
"  any  more."  I  think  they  could  now  be  to  some 
extent  improved,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

8016.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  are  there  two  waiting 
rooms  ? — There  are  in  both  places. 

8017.  How  are  the  rooms  in  Devonport  situated  as 
regards  the  convenience  of  access  by  women  ?  Have 
they  a  long  way  to  walk,  most  of  them  ? — No  ;  the 
width  of  the  street  between  the  examination  room  and 
the  door  of  the  hospital  is,  I  should  think,  about  the 
length  of  this  room,  so  that  they  go  out  of  the  exami- 
nation room  by  a  private  door,  straight  across  the  street, 
into  a  door  which  is  immediately  opposite,  and  which 
takes  them  into  the  hosi^ital. 

8018.  And  is  there  the  same  convenience  at  Ply- 
mouth ? — No,  because  the  Plymouth  examination  room 
is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  quarter  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  hospital,  and  therefore  the  women,  ha\ing  been 
examined  in  the  Plymouth  room,  must  of  necessity  go 
in  some  way  or  other  to  the  hospital  at  Devonport. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  walk  through  the  streets.  Of  course  it  is  an  iudi- 
vi(hial  opinion,  to  be  tiiken  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  my 
opinion  is,  that  after  the  certificate  has  been  given  to  a 
woman  by  a  visiting  surgeon,  she  ought  to  be  taken  in  a 
cab  to  (  he  hospital ;  and  my  reason  is  this  :  we  find  that, 
innnediately  almost  as  the  women  leave  the  examination 
room  at  Plymouth,  they  are  surrounded  by  certain 
persons  who  are  paid,  I  believe,  to  find  out  ftiults  iu 
the  Act.  The  women  are  advised  constantly  not  to 
go  to  the  hospital.  I  have  heard  one  of  the  agents  say 
to  a  woman  myself,  "  Don't  you  go  to  the  hospital ; 
"  they  cannot  make  you  ;"  and  the  result  has  been  that 
these  poor  creatures  have  been  led  away,  and  they  have 
gone  away  to  other  places.  They  have,  in  ^very  many 
cases,  got  drunk,  and,  sometimes,  have  not  come  into 
hospital  until  one,  two,  or  three  days  after  they  have 
had  their  certificates,  and  of  course,  I  need  not  say,  if 
they  were  really  diseased  at  the  time  the  surgeon  gave 
them  the  certificate,  and  if  they  ha^'e  this  liberty  of 
running  about  the  town  in  all  directions,  they  must  be 
spreading  disease  to  an  enormous  extent.  I  desired 
Mr.  Moore  to  lay  before  the  Commission  a  statement 
showing  the  number  of  days  and  hours  the  women  had 
abstained  from  coming  into  the  hospital,  Avhich  I  think 
he  did. 

8019.  Has  that  difficulty  in  inducing  women  to  go 
into  the  hospital  been  of  recent  origin  — I  think  it 
commenced  about  July  1870. 

8020.  Has  it  continued  ever  since  ? — Yes,  and  I 
believe  is  in  active  operation  at  this  moment. 

8021.  And  is  increased  ? — And  increased.  There  is 
a  tailor  at  Devonport,  Mr.  Littleton,  who  seems  to  be 
the  commander  in  chief,  and  he  has  two  paid  agents 
under  him,  one  of  whom  is  called  Marshall,  who  was 
sent  to  prison  for  interfering  with  the  police  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty.  As  soon  as  he  came  out  of 
prison  he  was  received  at  an  indignation  meeting.  A 
purse  of  18  sovereigns  was  presented  to  liim,  a  speech 
was  made  to  him  by  a  lady,  who  has  made  herself  very 
notorious  down  there,  a  Mrs.  King,  and  he  is  now  the 
second  in  command  under  Littleton.  A  few  days 
since  a  third  person  appeared,  and  I  heard  his  ex- 
amination before  the  magistrates  at  Devonport.  He 
stated  he  was  employed  to  get  up  evidence  for  the 
Royal  Commission.  He  was  asked  whether  it  was  for 
the  Acts  or  against  them.    Oh,  he  said,  he  did  not 
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know  exactly,  it  was  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes 
the  other.  He  was  asked  whether  he  had  ever  sent 
up  any  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Acts,  and  he  said  no, 
he  had  not,  but  he  was  paid  so  much  by  Mr,  Littleton 
for  looking  after  these  things,  and  all  his  time  was 
■employed. 

8022.  From  whom  did  yon  get  this  information  ? — 
I  heard  it  given  in  the  police  court  at  Devonport,  when 
one  or  two  prostitutes  were  brought  up  for  resisting 
the  police  in  taking  the  women  from  the  examination 
room  to  the  hospital,  and  it  came  out  in  evidence  that  the 
women,  up  to  the  time  they  got  into  Devonport,  went 
-along  pretty  quietly.  The  moment  they  came  to  the 
head  of  Fore  Street,  which  is  a  very  wide  street  going 
through  Devonport,  they  said,  "  We  insist  upon  going 
down  Fore  Street."  They  were  asked  why  ?  "  Oh,  we 
want  some  beer,"  and  the  police  said  very  properly,  "  No, 
you  must  go  the  sliortest  route."  At  the  end  of  the 
lane,  close  to  the  hospital,  there  was  a  large  crowd 
gathered.  The  agents  and  emissaries  were  there,  and 
a  considerable  row  took  place.  One  of  the  women 
was  convicted  of  having  assaulted  the  police  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty,  and  they  were  all  sent  back 
to  the  hospital  after  the  magistrates  had  fully  heard 
the  case. 

8023.  (Sir  J.  Pakington.)  What  was  the  name  of 
Littleton's  second  aide-de-camp  ? — Burdon,  I  think. 

8024.  (  Chairman.)  Was  this  statement  that  you  have 
repeated  made  in  your  hearing  in  the  police  court  ? — • 
Yes. 

8025.  It  was  evidence  given  on  oath  ? — Yes.  I 
should  say  the  women  were  represented  by  a  solicitor, 
who  took  a  great  number  of  legal  objections,  and 
•amongst  others,  he  said  that  the  women,  although  they 
had  been  taken  away  from  the  examination  room 
with  permission  to  go  to  their  private  residences, 
and  to  go  quietly  to  the  hospital  afterwards,  Avere  not 
in  the  custody  of  the  metropolittm  police,  that  they 
were  not  apprehended  by  the  metropolitan  police  until 
they  got  into  Devonport,  and  that  the  metropolitan 
police  had  taken  upon  themselves  a  power  extra  to  the 
Acts,  and  he  wished  the  magistrates  to  grant  him  a 
case  in  order  that  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  might 
decide  whether  a  woman  placed  in  charge  of  the  police 
at  the  door  of  the  examination  room,  and  accompanied 
to  her  I'esidence  first,  and  afterwards  to  the  hospital, 
was  apprehended,  or  in  charge,  or  not.  The  magis- 
trates declined  to  entertain  the  application,  and  the 
women  were  all  fined. 

8026.  Have  yon  ever  been  an  eye  witness  of  the 
demeanour  of  the  women  when  they  leave  the  visiting 
surgeon's  room  and  go  into  the  street  ? — I  oannot  say 
that  I  have  ever  been  present  on  their  transfer  at  all, 
but  I  have  frequently  gone  into  the  waiting  room,  and 
while  the  women  have  been  sitting  round,  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  have  never  observed  the  slightest 
impropriety  in  their  conduct.  They  were  always 
exceedingly  respectful  and  civil,  and  I  never  heard 
anything  in  the  shape  of  complaint  of  any  sort  or 
description. 

8027.  We  learn  that  women  are  accompanied  to 
these  periodical  examinations  by  men,  and  that  the 
men  wait  outside  the  door  in  the  street  until  the 
women  are  dismissed,  and  then  they  go  away  with  the 
men  shouting  and  making  a  disorderly  noise.  Is  that 
within  your  observation  ? — Well,  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, I  think  I  can  bear  testimony  to  having  seen 
something  very  much  of  that  character  between  t]\e 
Plymouth  examination  room  and  the  Devonport 
Hospital. 

8028.  You  say  the  conduct  of  the  women  has  been 
disorderly  of  late  ? — I  wish  to  explain  that  in  this  way. 
The  women  who  have  been  disorderly  are  the  women 
who  have  come  in  under  the  influence  of  drink,  and 
having  had  their  minds  excited  by  these  agents  who 
are  opposed  to  the  Acts,  and,  who  in  this  way,  have 
created  some  disorder  in  the  hospital ;  but  I  must  say, 
that  looking  at  our  register  of  offences  in  the  hospital, 
-which  has  been  produced  to  the  Commission,  considering 
the  number  of  years  we  have  been  at  work,  there  are 
very  few  cases.    Speaking  from  memory,  I  believe  there 


have  been  40  women  in  six  years  sent  to  prison,  and  StXTEENTH 
25  to  30  placed  in  segregration  wards.  DAY. 

8029.  Have  you  given  any  instructions  or  admo-   

nitions  to  the  i^olice  with  reference  to  the  voluntary  „, 

submissions  signed  by  the  women  ^  —  i  es,  J  have   

cautioned  the  police  over  and  over  again  to  be  very    is  Feb.  1871. 

strict  in  explaining  to  the  women  the  nature  of  the  ——  

submission  they  have  been  called  upon  to  sign,  and  in 

having  proof  to  present  whenever  it  is  called  for,  that 
the  submission  papers  have  been  carefully  read  over 
and  explained  to  the  women  ;  and  of  late,  I  believe,  1 
may  say,  at  my  particular  request,  an  ortler  has  gone 
down,  that  the  police,  whenever  they  take  the  voluntary 
submission,  are  always  to  have  it  attested,  not  only 
by  the  inspector,  but  also  by  the  serjeant,  or  another 
policeman,  who  shall  be  present  at  the  time  the  thing 
is  read  over  and  explained  ;  and  I  believe  for  some 
time  past  that  has  never  been  departed  from. 

8030.  You  consider  those  precautious  sufficient  for 
the  information  of  the  women  ? — I  do  not  see  what 
possible  information  can  be  given  them  further,  and  I 
believe  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  does  not  thoroughly 
understand  the  whole  nature  of  the  Act,  and  its  bearings 
and  operations. 

8031.  I  will  ask  you  generally,  whether  you  have 
investigated  any  case  of  alleged  abuse  on  the  part  of 
the  police  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  under  these 
Acts  ? — I  have  done  so. 

8032.  What  has  been  the  result  generally  of  these 
investigations  ? — The  result  of  those  investigations  is, 
that  I  believe  if  every  case  were  gone  into  before  this 
Commission  they  would  fail  to  be  substantiated.  I 
confess,  with  all  respect  to  the  Commission,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me  that  they  are  not  gone 
into,  because  I  feel  my  own  personal  character  has 
been  implicated  in  this  business,  and  if  I  have 
been  a  party  to  anything  like  even  excusing  abuse 
I  feel  I  could  not  stand  up  before  my  fellow  country- 
men as  an  honest  man.  The  two  cases — or  rather  they 
resolve  themselves  into  one — which  I  did  personally 
investigate,  I  believe  there  is  not  the  slightest 
shadow  of  foundation  for.  With  regard  to  other 
cases,  circulated  under  the  name  of  A,  B,  and  C,  D, 
and  so  on,  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  trace  out  the 
truth.  I  have  here  a  very  long  statement  from  the 
police,  which  I  believe  disproves  every  one  of 
those  statements,  and  I  am  sure,  if  gone  into,  the 
Commission  would  come  to  the  conclusion,  which  I 
have  honestly  come  to  myself,  that  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  chai'ging  the  police  with  abuse. 

8033.  The  report  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital 
shows  about  28  per  cent,  of  women  reclaimed,  out  of 
1,356,  which  have  come  under  your  observation  ? — Yes, 
it  does. 

8034.  Has  the  accuracy  of  that  return  been  dis- 
puted ? — I  have  been  told  it  has,  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  state  the  way  that  return  has  been  made  up,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  made  up. 
I  am  called  upon  as  chairman  of  the  hospital  to  make 
a  quarterly  report  of  the  hospital  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
to  give  an  account  of  every  case  in  which  the  Samaritan 
fund  has  been  applied  for  the  relief  of  patients,  conse- 
quently, I  have  called,  from  the  commencement,  upon 
the  house  surgeon  to  give  me  from  the  books  all  the 
names  of  those  who  have  been  dealt  with  as  being 
reclaimed,  gone  to  homes,  or  in  any  other  way  taken  off 
from  prostitution.  In  that  way,  I  make  detailed  reports 
to  the  Admiralty,  giving  the  name  of  every  woman, 
and  all  the  information  I  can  get,  and  the  money  that 
has  been  spent  at  the  end  of  every  quarter.  Those 
returns  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  hospital  are 
simply  a  combination  of  the  quarterly  returns  that  are 
sent  to  the  Admiralty,  that  so  many  women  appear 
in  our  books  as  having  been  sent  to  reformatories, 
married,  and  so  on.  I  was  told  that  a  very  grave 
accusation  had  been  advanced  against  the  accuracy  of 
those  returns,  and  that  it  had  been  said  the  person 
who  made  them  up  must  have  known  that  they  would 
bear  a  difterent  construction  from  that  which  was  the 
truth;  therefore  they  were  put  forward  in  fact  dis- 
honestly.   Now,  the  information  from  which  I  made 
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my  return  to  the  Admiralty  came  irom  the  gentleman 
who  I  understand  made  that  remark.  The  returns 
were  made  during  the  whole  time  Mr.  Wolferstan 
was  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  upon  his  authority 
and  upon  his  responsibility,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
I  could  find,  if  it  was  necessary,  some  of  the  returns  in 
his  own  handwriting.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  looking 
at  the  numbers  dealt  with  in  that  return,  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  number  of  women  who  ha<l  reverted  to 
prostitution  or  who  had  been  dealt  with  twice  in  the 
hospital  had  been  specified.  That  has  not  been  done,  but 
I  am  pi-epared  to  put  in  a  return  which  I  have  obtained 
from  the  police,  tracing  out  the  name  of  every  woman 
who  has  been  dealt  with  in  those  returns,  and  I  should 
venture  to  ask  the  Commission,  if  they  have  any  doubt 
about  those  returns,  to  send  for  the  inspector  of 
police  who  made  them,  and  he  will  account  for  every 
name,  name  by  name,  from  the  first  day  we  began 
until  this  present  time.  The  result  is  certainly,  I 
think,  on  the  whole  a  satisfactory  one. 

8035.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  Tracing  the  name  and 
history  of  the  woman  do  you  mean  ?  —  Tracing  her 
name  and  history,  and  what  has  become  of  her.  In 
our  books  we  enter  the  name  of  the  woman  at  the  time 
she  is  received  in  the  hospital.  Our  system  of  alpha- 
betical indexing  is  such  that  every  time  a  woman 
rej)eats  her  visit  to  the  hospital  an  entry  is  made  in  the 
index,  and,  therefore,  of  course,  in  a  very  short  time  we 
can  tell  how  many  times  they  have  been  in,  and  during 
the  year  or  quarter,  and  what  has  become  of  them  ; 
but  subsequently,  of  course,  there  are  great  changes 
which  take  place.  Now,  the  table  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  is  this,  and  I  do  not  produce  it  now  with  any 
intention  of  vouching  for  the  accuracy  of  it,  but  if  the 
Commission  will  allow  me,  I  will  put  in  this  return 
with  my  own  sign  manual  to  it,  attesting  the  accuracy 
of  every  figure  that  is  in  this  return.  The  return  is 
this,  "  The  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866  to  1869, 
"  Plymouth  and  Devonport  District.  Return  showing 
"  the  number  of  common  women  reheved  from  the 
"  periodical  examinations,  and  the  cause  of  their  being 
*'  so  relieved,  from  the  1st  of  April,  1865,  the  period 
"  of  the  first  Act  coming  into  operation,  till  the  28th 
"  of  January,  1871,  and  also  the  number  of  those  who 
"  have  returned  to  the  district  for  prostitution,  or  who 
"  are  known  to  have  gone  elsewhere  to  lead  the  same 
"  life  after  being  relieved."  Then  the  first  head  is 
"  Left  the  District."  I  find  723  women  have  been  in 
once  and  others  twice,  and  others  three  times,  and  the 
total  number  so  relieved  comes  to  740.  Then  the  next 
heading  is  "  Married."  Those  who  have  been  in  once 
189,  twice  1 ;  the  total  number  is  191.  Then  the 
"  Number  who  have  entered  Homes  once  in  the 
hospital  230,  twice  5,  three  times  1  ;  and  the  total 
number  relieved  243.  Then  "  Restored  to  Friends 
once  in  the  hospital  862,  twice  9,  three  times  1  ;  total 
number  relieved  883  ;  dead  38  ;  total  number  relieved 
2,095.  Then  of  the  women  who  have  returned  to  the 
district  for  prostitution  or  who  have  gone  elsewhere, 
after  being  relievetl  from  the  periodical  examinations, 
63  have  returned  to  the  district,  145  gone  elsewhere, 
280  returned  to  prostitution ;  and  the  per-centage  of 
those  who  have  returned  to  prostitution  in  this  district 
or  elsewhere,  taking  the  large  number  which  I  have 
read,  is  9-93. 

8036.  Now  you  say  you  are  prepared  to  attest 
the  accuracy  of  that  return  ? — I  will  do  so ;  not  at 
this  present  moment,  because  I  have  not  had  time  to 
go  into  the  figures,  but  I  have  a  perfect  belief  in  their 
accuracy,  and  if  I  find  on  attesting  them  they  are  not 
true,  I  will  be  the  first  to  withdraw  them,  and  beg 
to  have  them  expunged  from  the  minutes. 

8037.  It  is  the  same  return  as  the  superintendent  of 
police  gave  us  ? — The  same  return. 

8038.  When  you  said  you  will  be  prepared  to  attest 
the  accuracy  of  that  return,  what  did  you  exactly  mean, 
because  it  is  a  police  return,  not  made  by  you  ? — Not 
by  me. 

8039.  You  only  expressed  your  confidence  in  it 
because  you  have  confidence  in  the  police  who  made  it  ? 
— Yes :  but  still  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  go  a  little 


further  than  that,  and  if  we  have  pubhshed  in  our  report 
anything  that  is  questionable,  I  am  bound  to  show  the 
Commission  where  those  variations  arise,  and  what  the 
causes  of  those  variations  have  been. 

8040.  ( Viscount  Hardiiigc.)  You  are  not  aware 
whether  the  figiires  we  have  before  us,  with  regard  to 
the  per-centage  of  disease  amongst  the  troops  and 
sailors,  are  disputed  or  not? — I  cannot  answer  that 
question  excepting  to  this  extent,  that  we  get  the 
hospital  weekly  returns  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  s 
office,  which  give  us  the  results  of  aU  the  chsease  in  the 
difl:erent  naval  and  military  hospitals ;  but  of  course  I 
can  only  say  that  I  assume  those  are  correct,  coming 
from  an  official  source. 

8041.  With  regard  to  the  reelamatory  returns,  with- 
out going  further  into  them  at  present,  a  statement  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Wolferstan  to  the  efl:ect  that  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  hospital  returns  the  women 
have  been  counted  twice  over,  that  is  to  say,  that  a 
woman  who  has  been  put  down  in  the  return  as  having, 
we  will  say,  got  married  or  gone  to  a  home,  and  so 
on,  when  she  returns  to  a  life  of  prostitution,  say  in 
Devonport,  no  deduction  is  matle  on  that  score.  Is 
that  possible  or  probable .'' — It  is  strictly  accurate  as 
regards  the  returns  we  have  published ;  but  I  am  ready 
to  admit  it  was  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
that  they  ought  before  publishing  those  returns  to  have 
satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  number  of  deductions 
which  should  be  made.  What  I  now  propose  to  do  is 
to  ascertain  what  the  real  facts  are,  and  if  the  Com- 
mission allows  me  an  opportunity  on  a  future  occasion, 
I  will  place  the  results  of  those  inquiiies  before  them 
in  correction  of  that  tal)le  which  appears  at  the  end  of 
the  hospital  rej^ort. 

8042.  At  any  rate,  provision  is  now  made  against 
any  sort  of  error  by  the  new  method  of  making  out  the 
returns  ? — Certainly. 

8043.  We  ha-\"e  heard  a  good  deal  before  this 
Commission  about  clandestine  prostitution.  Can 
you  give  the  Commission  any  information  as  to 
whether  clandestine  prostitution  has  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? — My  very 
strong  opinion  is  that  it  has  not  increased,  and  the 
reasons  for  that  opinion  are  just  these  :  I  believe  the 
police  have  now  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
women  who  are  carrying  on  the  trade  of  prostitution  in 
the  three  towns  of  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stone- 
house,  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  clandestine  prosti- 
tutes can  escape  detection.  There  may  be  some.  Of 
course,  it  is  obvious,  if  they  escape  the  inquiry  of  the 
police  they  are  clandestine ;  but  my  belief  is  there  aro 
very  few ;  and  with  regard  to  one  class  of  women  who, 
in  my  younger  days,  used  to  infest  the  town  in  which 
I  now  live  to  a  very  great  extent,  dressmakers  and 
shop  girls  and  people  of  that  description,  I  have  a  firm 
conviction  myself  that  that  class  of  persons  is  very 
much  diminished,  and  for  this  very  obvious  reason, 
they  know  perfectly  well  that  if  they  are  found 
out  by  the  police  carrying  on  prostitution  they  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  brought  under  the  Act.  Then  they 
would,  of  course,  lose  their  status  in  society,  and  be 
placed  in  an  unpleasant  position.  Now  I  think,  my- 
self, that  is  one  of  the  great  benefits  of  the  Act,  and  I 
do  not  at  all  agree  with  a  gentleman  whose  name  has 
been  mentioned  in  this  room'  before,  that  it  is  a  hard- 
ship to  interfere  with  "  milliners,  dressmakers,  and 
"  domestic  servants,  who  eke  out  a  precarious  existence, 
"  or  provide  themselves  with  coveted  luxuries  in  the 
'•'  form  of  dress,  by  recourse  to  occasional  prostitution."  . 
The  pamphlet  from  which  this  statement  is  made  bears 
the  signature  of  Pi'ofessor  Newman,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Now  I  think  these  persons  should 
be  interfered  with ;  and  I  believe  one  of  the  greatest 
and  best  moral  results  of  the  Act  is,  that  that  class 
of  persons  are  so  thoroughly  watched  at  present  that 
they  cannot  indulge  in  vice,  which  they  otherwise 
would  do. 

8044.  Then  you  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
Acts  have  a  deterrent  effect  as  regards  prostitution  ? — 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 
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8045.  And  consequently  that  the  Acts  are  favourable 
to  morality  ? — I  think  so,  beyond  a  doubt.  _ 

8046.  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  question  with  regard  to 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wolferstan,  about  the  signing  of 
the  voluntary  submissions.  It  is  the  case  now,  is  it 
not,  when  the  woman  leaves  the  hospital,  that  she  has 
to  sign  a  fresh  submission  ? — No ;  certainly  not.  I 
think"  that  I  can  probably  explain  the  misconception 
that  has  ai-isen  on  that  subject.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Wolferstan  stated  to  this  Commission  that  he  had  re- 
ceived instructions  from  me  that  the  police  were  to  com- 
municate with  the  women  and  to  get  them  to  sign  fresh 
submissions  in  the  hospital.  Now  to  that  statement  I 
give  the  most  absolute  and  unqualified  contradiction. 
What  I  believe  did  take  place  for  a  very  short  time  and 
which  the  moment  I  found  it  out  I  condemned  exceed- 
ingly is,  that  during  the  time  that  Inspector  Anniss  was 
absent  on  sick  leave,  the  sergeant  who  had  charge  of 
the  police  force  at  Devonport  did  take  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  women  before  they  left  the  hospital,  and  I 
believe  "in  some  cases  he  did  get  them  to  sign  a 
voluntary  submission  in  the  hospital.  Now  that  I 
considered  most  absolutely  and  decidedly  wrong.  The 
moment  I  heard  of  it  I  protested  against  it;  the 
moment  Inspector  Anniss  came  back  from  his  sick  leave 
he  protested  against  it,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  no  woman 
has  ever  signed  her  voluntary  submission  in  the 
hospital. 

8047.  From  what  date  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give 
it  to  you  very  accurately. 

8048.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  read  a  question 
which  was  put  to  Mr,  Wolferstan  on  that  point.  He 
is  asked,  "  I  think  you  told  us  that  the  police  demanded 
"  a  fresh  submission  from  every  woman  before  she 
"  left  the  hospital,  I  did  not  quite  gather  under  whose 
"  instructions  that  was  executed  ? — I  do  not  know  who 

gave  the  police  instructions  to  demand  it.  I  only 
"  know  the  police  did  it.  It  was  the  police  instruc- 
"  tion,  I  do  not  know  that  it  was,  I  know  the  police 
"  tUd  it.  Are  you  aware  that  that  instruction  is 
"  in  force  now  ? — I  am  not,  I  think  the  Act  of  1869 
"  provides  that  women  shall  be  subjected  to  periodical 
"  examination,  notwithstanding  their  discharge  from 
"  hospital  cured,  but  I  have  not  been  engaged  in 
"  working  the  Act  of  1869.  Then  I  think  you  said 
"  it  was  the  general  practice  for  these  voluntary 
"  submissions  to  be  signed  in  a  room  where  no  one 
"  but  the  superintendent  of  police  was  present  ? — Yes. 
"  Was  he  the  only  person  present  ? — The  only  person 
"  present  I  believe.  You  know  that  to  be  a  fact  ? — Yes, 
"  Was  that  under  any  hospital  regulation  ; — No."  All 
I  can  say  is,  in  the  first  place  Mr.  Wolferstan  could 
know  nothing  about  what  took  place  in  the  examination 
room,  for  I  very  much  doubt  whether  he  was  ever 
present  in  the  examination  room  on  a  single  occasion 
on  which  a  voluntary  submission  was  signed. 

8049.  I  only  want  to  know,  is  that  the  case  or  not  ? 
— I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  kind,  nor  do  I  believe 
any  such  thing  existed. 

8050.  {Canon  Gregory.)  Have  you  any  knowledge 
of  the  reclauiatory  effects  of  the  Acts  beyond  what  is 
drawn  from  the  police  reports  ? — Yes,  I  have  had  com- 
munication with  the  managers  of  several  homes,  and  I 
have  had  some  knowledge  through  the  matron  of  our 
hospital  and  other  sources  as  to  where  women  have 
gone,  and  therefore  to  that  extent,  be  it  large  or  be  it 
small,  I  think  I  have  knowledge,  and  I  hope  on  a 
future  day  to  give  a  distinct  definite  table. 

8051.  Have  you  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  any 
of  the  unfortunate  women  who  came  into  the  place, 
from  which  you  could  judge  of  the  effects  of  the 
hospital  upon  them  ? — ^No,  I  cannot  say  I  have.  The 
only  personal  knowledge  I  can  have  of  the  women  is 
by  seeing  that  their  general  demeanour  is  very  much 
improved,  that  whereas  things  I  used  to  see  in  my 
young  days  of  the  most  disgusting  and  intolerable 
character  are  now  not  known  at  all,  and  I  believe  that 
the  course  of  morality  generally  in  the  three  towns  is 
exceedingly  improved. 

8052.  Then  it  would  be  fair  to  say  your  general 


view  of  the  improved  moral  influence  of  the  Acts  is 
drawn  from  general  observation,  from  police  returns, 
and  from  statements  made  by  persons  connected  with 
the  reformatory  homes  ? — Yes. 

8053.  What  do  you  consider  is  the  total  expense  of 
this  hospital  to  the  country  ? —  I  must  confine  my 
answer  as  far  as  my  evidence  goes  to  that  which  I 
know,  and  that  which  I  do  know  is  this.  Last  year 
we  received  of  the  Admiralty  3,557/.  12s.  Zd. ;  but  I 
must  go  on  to  say  that  does  not  represent  of  course  the 
cost  to  the  country  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  be- 
cause the  Admiralty  are  under  an  engagement  to  main- 
tain the  building  which  they  have  erected,  and  to  pro- 
vide clothing  for  the  women  who  are  kept  there  during 
the  time  ;  and  although  I  could  get,  with  the  assistance 
and  permission  of  their  Lordships,  all  that  information 
very  accurately,  still  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  it  now. 

8054.  {Mr.  Bylcmds.)  I  think  you  are  aware  that 
from  year  to  year  the  report  of  the  Koj'al  Albert 
Hospital  while  Mr.  Wolferstan  was  the  surgeon, 
expressed  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  at  his 
unwearied  care  and  ability  as  the  surgeon  of  the 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

8055.  Reverting  to  your  experience  in  connexion 
with  the  Albert  Hospital,  you  stated  that  according  to 
this  return  there  were  under  the  voluntary  system  25 
beds,  and  I  think  I  understooil  you  to  say  that  those 
beds  were  always  full  ? — I  think  I  did  say  that,  and  I 
believe  they  were. 

8056.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  if  there 
had  been  more  beds  at  that  time,  you  would  have  been 
able  to  fill  them  ? — I  think  at  that  particular  time  we 
could  have  filled  three  or  four  times  the  number  of 
beds. 

8057.  Then  as  far  as  your  experience  went  under 
the  voluntary  system,  you  cannot  say  that  if  you  had 
had  as  good  accommodation  then  as  you  have  now, 
you  would  not  have  equally  had  applications  for  the 
use  of  the  beds  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you  an 
answer  such  as  you  would  require.  I  am  totally 
opposed  to  the  voluntary  system,  and  my  belief  is  that 
if  we  had  500  beds  under  the  voluntary  system,  this 
would  be  a  total  failure  for  the  country  and  the  Govern- 
ment who  had  attempted  to  siqiport  it,  because  my 
experience  of  the  voluntary  system  when  we  had  only 
a  very  small  number  of  beds,  and  when  the  women 
were  a  great  deal  more  diseased  than  they  are  now, 
was,  that  we  could  not  keep  them  in  at  all,  that  they 
rushed  out  on  all  occasions  when  it  suited  them  ;  and 
my  attention  was  called  by  our  house  surgeon  to  the 
fact,  as  against  the  voluntary  system,  that  we  had  this 
number  of  women  going  out  uncured. 

8058.  You  have  stated  the  number  going  out  un- 
cured, and  the  numbers  stated  are  clearly  accurate ;  it 
is  given  here  as  48  syphilitic  "patients,  and  20  with 
gonorrhoea,  making  68  cases  in  the  whole  ? — Yes. 

8059.  But  you  are  quite  aware  that  68  cases  must 
not  be  taken  in  relation  to  the  number  of  beds,  but  to 
the  member  of  cases  who  occupied  the  beds,  which 
amounted  to  282  ?— Yes. 

8060.  And  your  contention,  as  I  understand,  is  that 
68  cases  left  the  hospital  during  the  voluntary  system 
that  ought  to  have  been  detained  there  ? — Certainly. 

8061.  Can  you  say,  in  relation  to  those  68  cases, 
what  proportion  of  them  went  to  their  friends  in  order 
to  be  treated  in  the  houses  of  their  friends  ? — I  cannot 
answer  the  question  oft-hand,  but  if  you  wish  it  I  will 
get  you  the  information  with  regard  to  every  one  of 
them. 

8062.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  a  proportion 
of  them  at  all  events  took  advantage  of  their  free  will 
in  the  matter  to  go  to  be  treated  elsewhere  ? — ^No  doubt 
some  of  them  might. 

8063.  Now  you  state  what  has  been  stated  before, 
that  the  great  objection  to  the  voluntary  system  is  not 
the  difficuly  of  getting  the  people  into  the  beds,  but 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  from  leaving  the  beds 
before  they  are  cured.  That  I  take  to  be  your  strong 
position,  is  it  not  ? — No ;  I  believe  it  to  be  all  but 
impracticable  to  get  any  reasonable  proportion  of 
prostitutes  into  a  voluntary  hospital,  and  my  reason 
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for  saying  so  is,  experience  of  what  has  prevailed  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  that  women  -will  not  avail 
themsehes  of  a  means  of  cure  which  is  offered  to 
them  as  long  as  they  can  walk  about  and  ply  their 
trade  in  any  way.  Therefore  my  objection  is  a  three- 
fold one.  In  the  first  place  I  say  they  Avill  not  come 
in  until  they  are  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  disease  as 
to  render  their  cure  all  but  hopeless,  or  at  all  events,  a 
very  difficult  one ;  secondly,  by  remaining  out  they 
spread  the  disorder  in  a  more  fearful  state  than  if 
brought  in  under  the  present  system  ;  and  thirdly,  we 
find,  by  experience,  as  I  believe  has  been  found  in 
other  places,  that  whenever  any  degree  of  excitement 
is  going  on  they  will  claim  their  discharge  and  go 
away.  During  the  time  the  A  oluntary  system  was  in 
operation  with  us,  we  did  all  we  could  to  make  it  as 
effectual  as  possible,  and  our  practice  was  this,  that 
whenever  a  fresh  regiment  came  in,  or  a  fresh  ship 
came  in  we  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  girls  by 
giving  them  tea  or  some  little  trifling  amusement,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  to  impress  upon  them  the 
importance  of  their  not  leaving,  and  in  some  cases 
we  sTicceeded,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  I  think,  we 
failetl. 

8064.  With  reference  to  the  first  point,  that  the 
women  will  not  go  in,  you  have  told  us  that  under  the 
voluntary  system  you  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
filling  the  beds  ? — Yes  ;  but  you  Avill  recollect  that  at 
that  time  the  Commission  has  it  in  evidence  there  were 
2,000  prostitutes  in  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stone- 
house.  That  may  or  may  not  be  correct.  I  believe 
it  to  be  correct,  and  38  beds  filled  when  there  were 
2,000  prostitutes  is  a  marvellously  small  proportion  of 
those  who  ought  to  ha\  e  been  dealt  with  in  hospital. 

8065.  Are  you  aware  with  leference  to  other  towns 
that  Lock  hospitals  are  very  sparely  provided  Avith 
beds  ;  that  the  accommodation  for  Lock  patients  gene- 
rally is  very  insufficient  ? — I  believe  it  to  be  so.  One 
reason  I  have  for  disbelieving  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
voluntary  system  is  this,  that  I  do  not  think  you  will 
get  funds  to  support  it. 

8066.  I  understand  that  you  are  aware  that  in  hos- 
pitals at  other  places  there  is  a  deficient  supply  of 
beds  ? — I  understand  it  is  so. 

8067.  Are  you  aware  also  from  personal  inquiry  and 
information  that  those  beds  are  also  always  full  ? — 
That  I  cannot  answer. 

8068.  But  within  your  knowledge  has  there  been  any 
case  in  which,  under  the  voluntary  system,  there  has  been 
ample  provision  of  beds,  and  those  beds  have  not  been 
made  use  of? — I  can  only  tell  you  what  is  my  personal 
experience.  I  say  when  we  had  our  38  beds  they  were 
always  full,  and  I  believe  if  we  had  had  at  that  time 
double  the  numbc,  probably  we  should  have  filled 
them  ;  but  we  should  not  have  kept  them  full. 

8069.  You  haAe  already  told  us  that  in  the  natural 
and  praiseworthy  anxiety  of  your  committee  to  keep 
the  women  in  your  hospital,  you  made  use  of  certain 
entertainments  when  there  were  greater  temptations  ? 
—Yes. 

8070.  Was  not  the  practical  result  of  that  that  you 
succeeded  ? — No,  we  did  not ;  because  yon  have  in  the 
Parliamentary  return  the  number  of  cases  pointed  out 
to  me  es2>ecially  by  Mr.  Wolferstan,  as  an  argument 
against  the  voluntary  system,  because  he  says,  "  See, 
"  all  these  women  have  gone  away,  and  we  could  not 
"  keep  them." 

807  L  But  to  keep  to  your  own  information,  I  think 
I  understood  that  out  of  the  68  cases,  which  are  all  the 
cases  in  question,  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  a 
niimber  of  them  did  not  go  to  obtain  means  of  cure 
elsewhere  ? — I  never  like  to  answer  questions  that 
involve  facts  without  personal  knowledge,  and  if  you 
will  tell  me  that  you  wish  that  matter  to  be  cleared  up, 
I  will  undertake  to  do  it,  and  I  will  undertake  to  show 
you  what  became,  so  far  as  a  man  can  do  it,  of  those 
68  cases  that  were  turned  out. 

8072.  I  put  the  qtiestion  with  reference  to  the 
effect  of  those  amusements,  because  when  you  gave 
evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  29th, 
1868,  you  were   asked  this  question,  "  If  a  ship 


"  comes  in  from  a  foreign  station,  is  it  not  the  fact 
"  that  diseased  prostitutes  turn  out  of  the  workhouse,. 
"  and  so  on  ? "  And  your  reply  is  this,  "  I  dare 
"  say  they  do.  When  we  were  working  the  Act, 
"  which  was  passed  before  the  Act  of  1866,  and  had 
"  no  power  wbate\er  to  detain  the  women  if  they 
"  chose  to  go  out,  we  used  to  experience  some  in- 
"  convenience  when  a  ship  came  in,  or  perhaps  a  new 
"  regiment,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  but  we  generally 
*'  got  over  it  by  giving  some  tea  or  amusement,  and 
"  preventing  them  hearing  much  about  it,  and  the 
"  practical  result  was,  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
"  they  did  not  leave  the  hospital  ?" — That  is  just  what 
J  stated  before  you  were  good  enough  to  read  that. 

8073.  Y'^ou  confirmed  that  ? — I  confirmed  that. 

8074.  You  said  about  the  number  of  prostitutes  at 
that  time  being  2,000,  in  connexion  with  this  inquiry  ? 
— Yes. 

8075.  As  a  reason  whj-  there  was  such  a  demand  for 
beds  ?— Yes. 

8076.  But  I  see  from  your  evidence  in  1868  that  in 
that  year  you  were  under  the  impression  the  number 
of  prostitutes  had  increased  since  1864,  so  far  as 
Devonport  and  Plymouth  were  concerned,  for  you 
make  this  statement,  "  I  have  no  accurate  information 
"  at  all  as  to  the  numbers,  but  giving  a  very  oft-hand 
"  opinion  upon  the  subject,  I  should  fancy  that  there 
"  are  somewhat  about  2,000  in  the  three  towns.  But 
"  this  we  have  found,  that  of  late  there  has  been  a 
"  considerable  importation  ;  they  have  come  into  the 
"  town  from  other  quarters,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
"  they  have  come  in  for  the  purjjose  of  getting  ad- 
"  mission  into  the  hospital."  And  afterwards  I  think 
you  said  "  I  think  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  is  an 
"  influx  going  on  into  the  town  ?" — Yes,  no  doubt  that 
was  my  opinion  at  the  time,  and  I  stated  that  which  I 
believed  then  to  be  true ;  circumstances  have  come  to 
my  knowledge  since  which  have  modified  the  opinion 
I  then  gave. 

8077.  Then  leaving  that  point,  have  you  considered 
this,  whether,  supposing  by  offering  the  inducement  of 
comfortable  means  women  could  be  led  to  enter  hospitals, 
your  third  objection  to  the  voluntary  system  might  not 
be  got  rid  of  by  it  being  made  penal  for  the  women 
suffering  from  contagious  disease  to  ply  their-  trade 
before  they  were  cured  ? — That  would  be  one  of  the 
alterations  of  the  Act  which  unght  be  necessary,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  give  the  Commission,  if  they  wish 
it,  my  views  on  what  alterations  may  be  necessary. 
It  would  be  more  a  question  of  detail.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  involve  any  principle. 

8078.  Now,  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
return  in  relation  to  these  beds.  I  find  that  under  the 
voluntary  system  when  you  had  35  beds  the  cases  of 
syphilis  had  an  average  time  of  treatment  of  about 
39  days,  leaving  out  the  decimals.  I  am  quoting  from 
the  Parliamentary  return  ? — Yes. 

8079.  And  that  when  you  got  the  full  number  of 
beds  in  1868,  the  average  time  of  treatment  was  57 
days  ? — Y'es,  I  see. 

8080.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  in  that 
average  ? — I  can  only  account  for  it  by  supposing  that 
at  the  time  the  average  was  made  up  showing  that 
56-84  against  38*78  there  would  have  been  at  the  latter 
period  some  few  cases  of  great  severity  which  lasted 
probably  six,  eight,  or  nine  months,  and  one  case  of  that 
kind  you  are  aware  would  of  course  alter  the  average 
most  materially. 

8081.  But  I  think  you  have  overlooked  one  point 
which  you  might  naturally  suggest,  that  the  average  time 
of  treatment  would  be  reduced  by  the  fact  of  some  of 
the  women  going  out  uncured  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  number 
that  went  out  uncured  are  a  small  portion  compared 
with  the  number  dealt  with. 

8082.  Then  you  would  rather  attribute  the  circum- 
stance to  the  fact  that  the  cases  had  a  greater  average 
intensity  in  1869  ? — I  think  the  exceptional  cases  of 
unusual  intensity  would  affect  the  average  so  materially^ 
as  would  render  it  difficult  to  find  any  particular 
argument  on  the  figures  which  are  given  in  thi& 
return. 
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S083.  While  the  average  time  of  treatment  is 
increased  in  the  case  of  syphilis  since  1864,  I  observe 
that  the  average  time  of  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  has 
decreased  in  1865,  from  31^  to  26^  days  ?— Yes. 

8084.  That  would  rather  show  the  existence  of  less 
important  cases,  would  it  not  ? — No,  I  think  I  could 
explain  it  in  this  way,  that  when  wc  commenced 
operations  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  the  medical 
officer  had  an  opinion  that  all  cases  approaching  to  the 
character  of  gonorrh<x?a  ought  to  be  kept  in,  no  matter 
how  long  they  remained,  until  they  were  absolutely 
cured.  1  believe  among  medical  gentlemen  there  is 
now  a  change  in  opinion,  and  they  think  there  is  a 
great  difBculty  in  deciding  whether  a  case  of  gonorrhoea 
can  be  always  cured  or  cannot  always  be  cured,  whether 
it  is  always  contagious  or  not  always  contagious.  In 
the  first  period  of  our  history,  they  were  all  treated  as 
if  they  could  be  cured,  as  if  they  wei"e  absolutely 
contagious,  and  consequently  they  were  kept  in  a 
greater  number  of  days  than  they  have  since. 

8085.  In  1864,  under  the  voluntary  system,  I 
observe  that  you  had  162  cases  of  syphilis  treated  ? — 
Yes,  the  number  of  cases  was  162. 

8086.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  any  medical 
question,  except  as  bearing  on  the  use  of  the  Albert 
Hospital.  In  1869,  when  you  had  a  large  provision 
of  beds,  you  treated  148  cases  of  syphilis? — -That  was 
in  a  half  year,  you  will  see  the  first  period  embraces 
484  days,  while  the  period  you  refer  to  embraces  only 
182  days. 

8087.  However,  the  effect  of  it  all  I  think  you  will 
see  to  be  this,  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
cases  treated  in  the  hosjjital  the  number  of  cases  of 
gonorrhoea  has  very  much  increased  ? — That  appears 
to  be  so. 

8088.  The  effect  of  that,  yovi  are  aware,  is  to  occupy 
the  beds  of  the  hospital  with  a  character  of  disease 
which  is  admitted  to  be  much  less  important  than 
syphilis  ? — No  doubt  it  is  so,  but  then  I  cannot  admit 
that  any  beds  are  left  unoccupied  which  would  be  pro- 
perly filled  with  syphilitic  patients,  because  a  number 
of  gonorrhoea  patients  have  been  put  in.  What  we 
say  and  what  our  experience  shows  is  this,  that  we 
have  swept  up  all  the  cases  of  sypliilis  that  we  have 
and  all  the  cases  of  gonorrhoea  that  we  have,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  occupying  of  beds  for  gonorrhoea 
to  the  exclusion  of  syphilis  or  for  syphilis  to  the 
exclusion  of  gonorrhoea. 

8089.  You  expressed  your  opinion  as  to  the  cause  why 
the  beds  were  not  so  fully  occupied  now,  that  it  Avas  in 
consequence  of  the  agitation  out  of  doors  ?  —Yes. 

8090.  But  how  could  the  agitation  out  of  doors  affect 
the  compulsory  provisions  of  this  Act  ? — Simply  for 
this  reason,  that  of  a  great  number  of  the  women 
who  were  induced  to  refrain  from  going  to  the  hos- 
pital, some  went  away  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
others  did  not  go  in  at  the  time  they  should,  and, 
therefore,  I  think,  it  is  very  clear  that  during  the  agita- 
tion the  beds  were  not  filled  to  the  extent  tliey  might 
have  been  if  the  girls  had  been  allowed  to  follow  their 
own  inclinations. 

8091.  You  do  not  think  it  has  arisen  at  all  from  the 
fact  of  the  women  knowing  better  what  their  position 
is  in  relation  to  these  Acts  ? — I  do  not  believe  they 
know  better  at  all.  I  believe  that  a  great  number  of 
ideas  have  been  put  into  their  heads  most  unfsvirlv  and 
prejudiciully^  to  the  working  of  this  Act,  and  that  if 
it  were  possible  for  this  Commission  to  examine  the 
girls  themselves  irrespective  of  any  pressure  or  any 
influence  that  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
19  out  of  20  of  them  would  say  they  consider  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  to  be  a  great  blessing  to  them, 
and  that  they  would  gladly  go  in  if  not  persuaded  to 
keep  out. 

8092.  However,  the  fact  is  that  you  have  now 

accommodation  in  the  hospital  which  is  not  used  ?  No 

doubt. 

8093.  If  a  woman,  other  than  a  prostitute,  suffering 
from  venereal  disease,  came  to  the  hospital  to  be  treated 
in  one  of  those  beds,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  could  pot 
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receive  her  ? — Certainly  not.    We  could  if  she  went 
through  the  proper  door. 

8094.  Which  is  the  proper  door  ? — The  examination   

room. 

8095.  And  how  could  she  get  into  that  ?— Simply 
by  her  own  voluntary  walking  into  it.  I  think  I  could 
produce  cases  to  you  in  which  women  have  come  up 
voluntarily  from  the  end  of  Cornwall  and  elsewhere, 
and  asked  to  be  examined  and  taken  into  the  hospital. 

8096.  Is  not  this  the  door  ?  Do  not  they  in  the 
first  instance  sign  the  voluntary  submission  ? — Not 
necessarily.  I  will  give  you  one  case  which  came 
withifi  my  own  knowledge.  The  chaplain  of  the  gaol 
at  Bodmin  wrote  to  me  and  said,  "  There  is  a  terrible 
"  case  here ;  there  is  a  woman  who  is  suffering  a  penal 
"  sentence,  and  she  is  dying  of  syphilis.  Cannot  you 
"  take  her  into  the  Royal  Albert  Hosj)ital  ?"  I  said, 
"  Most  unquestionably  we  can.  She  has  nothing  to 
"  do  but  to  come  up  here  when  she  is  discharged  and 
"  see  the  visiting  surgeon.  If  he  says  she  is  diseased, 
"  she  will  be  taken  into  the  hospital  as  a  matter  of 
"  course,  and  treated  as  all  the  others  are." 

8097.  Would  you  get  a  paj-ment  from  the  Admiralty 
in  a  case  of  that  kind  ? — It  would  be  one  of  the  beds 
occupied,  no  doubt.  She  could  not  be  received  into 
the  civil  side  of  our  hospital,  because  they  will  not 
receive  venereal  cases  at  all.  If  a  man  is  suffering 
terribly  from  a  venereal  case,  the  only  way  we  can  get 
him  in  is  by  smuggling  him  in,  as  the  laws  are  against 
it.  The  laws  at  Plymouth  are  more  severe  than  ours. 
One  of  the  printed  rules,  I  believe,  is,  that  no  case  of 
syphilis  is  to  come  near  the  place. 

8098.  Suppose  a  woman  affected  with  a  venereal 
disease,  she  being  a  poor  woman  who  wished  to  be 
treated  in  your  hospital,  could  she  get  in  except  by 
making  a  voluntary  submission  at  the  medical  exami- 
nation ? — I  never  had  a  case  of  that  kind ;  but  I  can 
only  say,  if  such  a  case  occurred,  I  should  feel  it  my 
duty,  as  chairman,  to  see  if  the  woman  could  be  treated 
without  involving  unnecessary  or  improper  exposure ; 
but,  in  the  case  of  the  woman  in  Bodmin  gaol,  I  wrote 
to  the  Admiralty  about  it,  and  said,  "  Can  we  take  her 
in  in  any  way  ?"  and  the  answer  I  received  was, 
"  Certainly,  but  of  course  she  must  undergo  her  sen- 
tence." If  the  magistrates  of  Cornwall  had  remitted 
her  sentence  and  sent  her  up  to  the  Royal  Albert 
Hospital,  I  should  have  taken  her  in  on  my  own 
responsibility. 

8099.  Was  that  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  been 
a  prostitute  before  her  committal  to  Cornwall  gaol  ? — 
She  nmst  have  been  a  prostitute  or  she  could  not  have 
had  that  frightful  amount  of  syphilis. 

8100.  That  would  not  be  a  case  meeting  exactly 
what  I  want.  I  am  presuming  the  case  of  a  creditable 
woman  in  Plymouth.  The  effect  of  the  arrangement 
would  be  this,  that  if  she  wished  to  get  into  your  hos- 
pital she  must  go,  at  least,  to  the  examination  room 
where  the  prostitutes  are  examined,  and  must  go  into 
the  wards  where  the  prostitutes  are  cured  ? — Yes  ;  I 
am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  an  arrangement  ought  to 
be  made  for  cases  of  that  kind,  and  I  should  be  the  first 
to  advocate  it,  if  it  Avas  at  all  possible  to  do  it.  I  do 
not  think  the  door  could  be  opened  too  wide. 

8101.  [Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  Do  I  understand  that 
you  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  of  the  ex- 
amination rooms  connected  with  your  hospital  ? — I 
think  they  might  be  improved  to  some  extent,  and  as 
regards  any  influence  I  may  have  with  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  whatever  improvements  I  can  think  of  I 
suggest,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  hitherto  they  have 
always  carried  them  out. 

8102.  Is  it  the  case,  that  the  examination  room  is  so 
situated,  that  women  going  to  or  leaving  that  i-oom  can 
be  seen  by  the  women  in  the  hospital  ?---No  ;  tliat  is  a 
physical  impossibility. 

8103.  I  do  not  mean  when  in  the  examination  room, 
but  supposing  there  are  30  to  40  who  have  come  to  be 
examined,  can  they  be  watched,  from  the  hospital  by 
those  women  who  are  already  there  ? — I  should  like  to 
answer  you  in  this  way.  They  could  not  be  seen,  and 
for  this  reason,  that  all  the  windows  of  the  hospijlal 
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which  face  towards  the  examination  room  are  glazed 
with  obscure  glass,  through  which  nobody  can  see 

anything.  .  . 

8104.  Are  the  arrangements  of  the  waitmg  room 
such  as  to  cause  a  mingling  of  young  and  old  prostitutes 
before  they  go  in  for  the  purpose  of  examination  ? — 
That  is  one  of  the  improvements  in  detail  which  I  have 
long  wished  to  see  carried  out.  Some  time  ago  I  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  system 
of  classification  in  the  hospital  itself,  but  I  had  diffi- 
culties with  which  I  need  not  tronble  the  Commission. 
I  certainly  think  there  ought  to  be  some  means  of 
separating  them  in  the  examination  rooms,  and,  I 
believe,  practically  there  are,  becanse  I  am  told,  that 
the  better  class  of  prostitutes,  who  have  been  called 
"  lady-girls,"  I  beheve,  and  who  are  most  regular  in 
their  attendance  always  come  early,  and  the  worst 
class  of  prostitutes  invariably  come  late,  and  therefore 
the  fact  of  this  superior  class  of  women  being  disposed 
of  at  first,  would  prevent  their  clashing  with  the  others. 

8105.  But,  looking  at  the  moral  side  of  the  question, 
is  it  not  almost  more  than  a  matter  of  detail,  a  matter 
of  principle,  that  yon  should  not  mix  young  girls  who 
have  just  fallen  with  older  prostitutes  in  a  room  where 
they  are  capable  of  conversing  one  with  another  ? — 
No  doubt  of  it. 

8106.  That  is  a  point  on  which  you  think  an  im- 
provement may  be  made  and  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
present  system  ? — I  think  so  ;  most  certainly. 

8107.  Is  it  true  that  some  of  these  prostitutes  come 
to  the  examination  room  in  carriages  ? — I  believe  they 
do ;  I  have  seen  some  drive  up  to  the  Devonport  room 
in  cabs  ;  I  have  never  seen  any  come  up  to  the  other. 

8108.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  thing  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prevent  ? — I  am  afraid  it  would  be  impossible. 

8109.  But  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  effect  of  that  would 
be  bad  morally,  T  suppose,  on  those  who  witnessed  it  ? 
— I  am  not  quite  so  clear  about  that. 

81 10.  They  would  be  hired  carriages  ? — They  would 
be  hired  carriages. 

8111.  My  question  has  reference  to  the  effect  the 
style  in  which  they  come  would  have  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  could  be  said  that  they  come  up  in  style.  I  think 
myself  it  would  be  in  favour  rather  of  the  moral  view 
than  otherwise  ;  because  if  these  girls  come  up  in  cabs 
a  certain  amount  of  crowd  round  the  door  is  done 
away  with  and  they  are  not  exposed  to  view. 

8112.  Then  you  do  not  think  that,  looking  at  it 
from  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance one  way  or  the  other  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  but  at 
tbe  same  time  I  quite  agree  that  it  is  most  important 
that  they  should  be  classified  in  the  examination  room 
so  far  as  possible,  and  by  taking  those  who  come  up  in 
cabs,  and  so  on,  they  do  classify  themselves  in  a  way 
which  does  get  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  difficulty. 

8113.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the 
treatment  of  the  very  young  girls  upon  any  different 
principle  from  that  which  should  be  adopted  towards  the 
older  ones  ? — Yes,  I  have,  and  I  entertain  a  very  strong 
opinion  on  that  subject.  I  have  here  a  report  which  I 
wrote  to  the  Admiralty  some  time  ago  pointing  out  my 
view  of  that  particular  question,  which  was  before  the 
Act  of  1869  was  passed,  and  I  pressed  upon  their 
Lordships  very  strongly  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they 
should  introduce  into  the  Act  of  1869  a  provision 
under  which  common  prostitutes,  say  under  15  or  16 
years  of  age,  or  whatever  age  was  considered  most 
desirable,  on  being  discharged  from  hospital,  instead  of 
being  sent  back  to  the  town,  or  sent  into  homes,  should 
be  sent  into  an  industrial  school,  where  they  might  be 
kept  for  a  certain  time  ixnder  the  best  possible  means  for 
reclaiming  them,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  benefit  would 
liiereby  arise  to  them. 

8114.  And  you  would  send  them  to  those  industrial 
schools  compulsorily,  dealing  with  them  as  children 
incapable  of  judging  for  themselves  ? — Certainly, 

8115.  Yoir  think  that  might  be  carried  out  on  the  same 
principle  that  young  felons  are  sent  to  reformatory 
schools  ? — You  see  there  are  two  classes  of  reformatory 
schools,  the  reformatory  school  to  which  joung  offen- 


ders are  taken,  and  the  industrial  school  to  which 
unfortunate  children,  who  have  no  parents,  are  sent. 

8116.  But  I  want  to  get  your  opinion  on  this, 
whether  you  are  of  opinion  that  where  there  is  prosti- 
tution in  the  case  of  a  child  of  14,  for  we  have  it  in 
evidence  that  they  are  often  of  that  tender  age,  she 
might  be  treated  on  the  same  principle  as  a  juvenile 
criminal  in  general,  and  that  the  young  person  might 
be  sent  to  a  reformatory  or  industrial  school  to  be 
reformed  so  far  as  can  be  done  without  consulting  her 
wishes  or  will  ? — Certainly ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  should 
wish  to  draw  the  broadest  distinction  between  sending 
these  poor  children  to  be  reclaimed  from  sin  if  possible 
and  treating  them  as  criminals.  I  do  not  wish  to 
treat  them  as  criminals  at  all ;  I  should  like  to  treat 
them  as  unfortunate  children,  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  whom  are  at  lai'ge  in  the  city,  whose  sin  is  no  sin  of 
their  own,  but  of  their  parents,  and  whom  I  want  to 
snatch  as  it  were  out  of  the  fire. 

8117.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  concerning 
the  treatment  of  the  other  sex  ? — That  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  question ;  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  it, 
and  I  believe  that  the  examination  of  men  in  the  army 
and  navy  should  be  much  more  extensively  carried 
out  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  I  think  the  militia 
ought  to  be  more  carefully  examined  than  they  are, 
because  our  experience  has  told  us  that  when  militia 
regiments  have  come  into  Plymouth  and  Devonport, 
we  have  always  had  a  great  blaze  up  of  disease.  Then 
the  point  upon  which  I  confess  I  feel  stronger  almost 
than  anything  else  is,  my  desire  to  treat  merchant 
seamen,  and  my  belief  is  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
treat  merchant  seamen.  I  know  we  have  in  our  out 
ports  very  lai'ge  hospitals  that  are  at  present  un- 
occupied. There  is  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Plymouth, 
I  have  the  strongest  reason  for  my  belief  that  the 
medical  officers  of  that  hospital  would  most  gladly 
take  any  merchant  seamen  to  be  treated  on  the  same 
ground  as  sailors  and  soldiers ;  but  the  difficulty, 
of  course,  arises  in  this  way,  how  is  the  expense  to  be 
paid  ?  Now,  I  believe,  by  a  proper  arrangement  with 
the  naval  and  military  hospitals  that  as  regards  the 
actual  expense  of  medical  treatment  and  everything  of 
that  kind,  that  difficulty  would  vanish,  and  the  only 
difficulty  that  would  remain  would  be  the  raising  of 
funds  to  pay  for  their  maintenance.  Now,  I  go  the 
length  of  believing  that  it  ought  to  be  made  a  question 
of  State,  and  that,  at  all  events  for  some  time  to  come, 
merchant  seamen  should  be  brought  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Acts ;  and  if  they  could  not  be  paid  for  in 
any  other  way,  I  believe  it  would  be  not  only  the  duty 
but  the  interest  of  the  State  to  deal  with  it  as  an  ex- 
ceptional thing,  and  to  take  them  into  our  present 
standing  hospitals. 

8118.  But  so  far  as  the  army  and  navy  are  con- 
cerned there  is  no  difficulty  of  that  kind  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

8119.  And  concerning  them  you  think  that  the  men 
ought  to  be  examined  ? — Certainly. 

8120.  And  do  you  think  that  any  j^enal  conse- 
quences beyond  going  into  hospital  should  be  attached 
to  the  fact  of  a  man  being  found  infected  with  this 
disease  ? — Well,  that  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer,  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  say,  unless  the  argu- 
ment is  that  both  sexes  are  to  be  punished  for  having 
the  venereal  disease  and  promoting  immorality,  I  do 
not  see  how  you  could  very  well  select  one  sex  to 
punish. 

8121.  I  put  it  in  this  way,  a  man  gives  his  time  to 
the  Queen,  and  he  by  his  own  act  acquires  a  disease 
which  unfits  him  for  serving  the  Queen,  is  there  any- 
thing unreasonable  in  that  being  dealt  with  as  a  penal 
act  ? — Putting  it  in  that  way,  I  think  certainly  not, 

8122.  (^Sir  W.James.)  I  gather  from  your  evidence 
that  you  are  a  friend  to  the  Acts,  and  rather  in  favour 
of  their  extension  ? — Certainly  I  am, 

8123.  Would  your  opinion  be  in  favour  of  extending 
them  to  the  civil  jjopulation  of  the  country  ? — My 
opinion  was  formed  upon  this  subject  at  a  very  early 
date,  and  it  has  not  changed  in  any  way  whatever. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  true  policy  of  administering 
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these  Acts  -would  be  to  work  from  certain  recognised 
centres,  for  instance,  take  onr  own  hospital,  Ihe  Royal 
Albert  at  Plymouth,  to  begin  with,  I  hojie  to  see  the  day 
when  the  whole  of  the  two  Western  counties  may  be 
brought  within  the  influence  of  that  hospital,  but  I 
should  extend  it  very  gradually.  I  should  extend  it 
tentatively,  and  I  believe  that  from  Devon  and  Cornwall 
generally  you  would  furnish  an  amount  of  syphilitic 
disease  that  would  very  soon  fill  the  hospital  that  we 
have  to  deal  with.  Now  I  will  take  the  case  of 
Torquay.  I  wished  xerj  nmch,  when  the  last  Act  was 
passed,  to  have  circles  of  15  miles  established,  radiating 
from  naval  and  military  stations,  all  towns  and  dis- 
tricts within  which  could  be  brought  within  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  I  think  it  is  just  possible  that 
Torquay  might  be  brought  under  the  operation  of  the 
Act  of  1869,  but  it  has  not  been  practically  brought 
under  it,  and  the  consequence  has  been  this,  that 
Dai'tmouth  which  has  been  brought  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act,  is  now  all  but  cleared  of  prostitutes, 
they  have  all  flown  over  the  border  and  gone  to  Torquay, 
my  policy  would  be  to  establish  certain  centres  over 
the  kingdom.  I  would  let  those  centres  radiate  until  I 
had  absoi'bed  the  amount  of  prostitutes  in  all  districts, 
and  in  that  way,  I  belie^'e,  they  would  be  placed  iu  a 
.  most  beneficial  position,  but  I  should  only  extend  the 
thing  from  given  existing  centres.  I  should  be  very 
Sorry  myself,  speaking  individually,  to  see  the  experi- 
ment tried  of  starting  the  Acts  in  a  place  whei'e  parties 
have  no  experience  of  them,  for  instance,  to  com- 
mence iu  such  a  place  as  Birmingham  or  any  of  those 
places,  I  believe  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
excited  which  ought  not  to  be  excited.  My  belief  is 
that  if  you  extend  the  thing  gradually  until  you  have 
Covered  the  wliole  country,  you  will  then  do  the 
utmost  amount  of  good  that  can  be  done  by  the  Acts, 
as  they  are  now  in  force. 

8124.  We  are  told  that  paper  when  it  is  established 
in  a  locality  dri\x's  out  gold,  and  I  believe  from  your 
answer  that  I  may  infer  that  the  recognized  prostitute 
in  Plymouth  and  those  districts  has  a  tendency  to  drive 
out  beyond  the  border  the  clandestine  prostitute,  as 
from  Dartmouth  to  Torquay  ? — Yes ;  and  therefore  I 
wish  to  follow  them. 

8125.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  prosti- 
tution at  all  in  Exeter  and  Torquay  ? — Not  much.  In 
Torquay  it  is  very  bad,  I  believe. 

8326.  Of  course  these  Acts  could  have  effected  no 
possible  good  upon  Exeter  and  Torquay.  Anything 
that  has  been  done  would  be  rather  the  reverse  ? — I 
cannot  be  so  sure  of  that,  because  I  think  that  possibly 
the  eflect  which  has  been  produced  on  prostitutes  in 
our  district  has  led  to  the  sending  of  prostitution  to  a 
distance,  and  young  prostitutes  in  particular  being 
more  easily  brought  into  reclamation  than  otherwise 
they  would  have  been. 

8127.  Now,  looking  at  the  matter  as  a  point  of  moral 
principle,  do  not  you  think  there  is  considerable  incon- 
sistency in  taking  on  one  side  the  advantage  of  the 
j  eclamatory  effect  of  the  Acts  there  as  a  strong  argument 
iu  their  favour,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  take  credit 
for  keeping  up  the  healthy  supply  of  prostitutes  in  the 
town  ? — That  is  a  very  grave  question,  which  I  hardly 
feel  myself  at  liberty  to  go  into.  If  I  am  asked  whether 
it  would  be  desirable,  supposing  it  were  possible,  to 
annihilate  prostitution,  one  might  say  it  was  desirable, 
in  the  same  way  as  it  would  be  desirable  that  every 
man  should  have  10,000/.  a  year;  but  I  am  afraid, 
while  humanity  is  such  as  it  is,  no  efforts  can  be 
made,  either  by  legislation  or  the  benevolent,  that  will 
extinguish  prostitution ;  but  I  have  an  equally  strong 
opinion  that  you  ought  to  do  all  you  possibly  can 
to  regulate  it,  and  you  do  an  immense  deal  of  good  to 
the  military  and  other  populations  that  come  into 
contact  with  them,  by  haAdng  the  girls  dealt  with  in 
hospitals. 

8128.  I  gather  that  you  are  an  advocate  for  the 
system,  then,  of  what  is  called  legal  toleration,  and 
I  should  just  like  to  ask  you,  if  you  would  allow  me, 
this  question,  what  you  consider  the  moral  effect  of  the 
law  as  it  at  present  stands  under  these  Acts  ? — My  belief 


is,  that  the  moral  effects  that  have  been  produced  in  the 
locality  in  which  I  live  have  been  very  great  indeed,  and 
that  we  who  live  down  in  that  part  of  the  world  ought 
to  be  thankful  every  day  that  we  live  that  there  is  such 
an  Act  as  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act. 

8129.  I  am  not  disposed  to  question  that  some 
practical  advantages  have  arisen  from  the  operation  of 
the  Act,  but  of  course  a  Commission  like  this  must  look 
a  little  further  ahead,  as  to  the  eflet  t  on  future  gene- 
rations ? — Quite  so. 

8130.  What  I  was  going  to  point  out  to  you  is  this, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  and  if  inaccurate  I  shouhl  be  obliged 
to  you  to  say  in  what  I  am  inaccurate,  as  the  law  at 
present  stands  it  takes  no  notice  of  the  common  pros- 
titute, but  on  the  other  hand  it  does  not  palter  with 
her  crime  in  any  way.  I  may  add,  the  law  under  the 
present  Contagious  Diseases  Act  is,  that  it  condones 
the  sin,  but  is  very  severe  on  the  sinner ;  is  that  a  fair 
version  of  the  law  ? — Certainly  I  should  not  consider 
it  so. 

8131.  Why  not? — I  look  upon  it  that  if  you  are 
deaUng  with  the  abstract  question  of  prostitution  you 
are  dealing  with  a  social  evil  that  you  can  no  more 
extinguish  than  you  can  extinguish  the  plague,  or  any 
other  affliction  Avhich  humanity  is  subject  to  ;  therefore 
what  I  say  is  this,  that  having  to  deal  with  an  inevitable 
evil,  my  belief  would  be  that  the  most  Christian-like 
and  most  sound  way  of  dealing  with  it  would  be  to 
diminish  the  evil  as  much  as  you  possibly  can,  and 
prevent  the  consequence  of  that  evil  from  extending  so 
Avidely  as  I  believe  it  did  under  the  old  system,  and 
as  I  believe  it  will  if  this  Act  should  unhappily  be 
repealed. 

8132.  And  to  do  so,  you  think  it  justifies  keeping  a 
register  of  public  women  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
have  it  put  in  that  way,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
just  or  a  logical  way  of  putting  it.  I  think  if  you  have 
to  deal  with  an  admitted  evil,  you  must  deal  with  that 
evil,  taking  into  account  all  the  consequences  which 
humanity  has  to  deal  with  in  every  other  question,  and  I 
believe  you  could  no  more  succeed  in  attempting  abso- 
lutely to  annihilate  prostitution  than  you  could  small- 
pox or  any  other  disease  ;  and  I  go  so  far  as  this,  that 
wherever  it  has  been  attempted  to  stamp  out  prostitu- 
tion, it  will  be  found  that  it  has  blazed  up  and  has 
assumed  an  aspect  ten  times  worse  than  it  was  before 
it  was  meddled  with  at  all,  and  I  appeal  to  a  work 
which  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  information,  pub- 
lished by  an  American  of  the  name  of  Sangster,  on 
prostitution.  He  takes  you  through  the  whole  history 
of  prostitution  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  all  countries 
of  the  world  almost,  and  has  shown  you  iu  particular 
that  in  Berlin,  where  they  attempted  to  stamp  out 
prostitution  by  making  it  a  penal  offence,  it  became 
ten  times  worse  than  before  they  touched  it  at  all. 

8133.  I  was  more  in  fixvour  of  a  system  of  more 
perfect  liberty,  not  stamping  it  out,  but  I  will  put  this 
to  you.  Do  not  you  consider  it  a  condonation  of  the 
offence  to  keep  these  women  on  the  register  and  periodi- 
cally induce  them  to  submit  their  bodies  to  inspection  ? 
- — No,  I  do  not  consider  it  a  condonation  of  the  offence, 
and  I  consider  it  is  no  more  a  condonation  of  the 
offence,  because  you  treat  a  woman  or  a  man  in  hospital 
and  cure  him  of  this  frightful  disease,  than  if  you  deal 
with  any  other  complaint  that  humanity  is  subject  to 
which  may  result  from  immoral  conduct. 

8134.  Can  you  show  me  any  difference  in  principle 
between  these  Contagious  Acts,  and  the  system  which 
prevails  so  widely  on  the  Continent  ? — Yes,  I  think 
there  is  the  widest  possible  difference.  In  the  first  place, 
the  whole  system  of  registration  in  Paris  is  as  difterenr 
as  anything  can  possibly  be  from  our  system.  We 
only  profess  to  say  that  women  shall  undergo  a  certain 
amount  of  periodical  examination,  and  that  when  they 
are  found  to  be  diseased  they  shall  be  sent  into  hospital 
to  be  cured.  I  should  very  much  wish  to  add  to  that 
some  means  of  more  active  and  positive  reclamation 
from  vice  than  we  possess  at  present ;  but  I  say  you 
must  deal  with  the  question  as  you  find  it,  as  you  must 
deal  with  every  other  question  on  practical  principles, 
and  on  the  same  principle  which  would  induce  you  to 
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SIXTEENTH  get  I'id  of  small-pox,  which  would  induce  you  to  get 
DAY.        rid  of  cholera,  which  would  induce  you  to  get  rid  of  any 

  other  disease  humanity  is  subject  to,  you  are  justified 

T  Woolicomhe       attempting  to  get  rid  of  the  disease  amongst  this 

■    _^  "     '  unhappy  class  of  women,  and  the  consequences  to  the 

18  Feb.  1871.   men  who  resort  to  them. 

V   8135.  At  all  events  you  Avould  admit  this,  I  think, 

that  both  in  the  continental  system  and  this  sj'stem 
there  are  a  class  of  women  who  are  prostitutes  sub- 
jected to  periodical  examination  anil  living  in  brothels 
who  are  well  known  ? — Yes,  and  I  would  Avish  you  to 
put  them  tinder  every  possible  restiaint,  and  to  do 
everything  which  is  necessary  for  ])ublic  morality.  At 
the  same  time  I  would  not  open  a  door  Avhich  I  believe 
would  lead  you  into  much  greater  difiiculty  and  danger 
than  )  ou  wish  to  escape  from. 

8136.  And  you  really  think  besides  this  class  of 
healtliy  prostitutes  living  in  brothels,  it  is  not  likely 
there  will  arise  a  system  of  clandestine  prostitution  and 
concubinage  ? — I  think  it  is  more  likely  that  clandestine 
prostitution  and  concubinage  will  flourish  without  the 
rystem  of  our  Acts  than  with  it. 

8137.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  less  evil,  a  certain 
amount  of  prostitution,  or  a  large  amount  of  clandestine 
prostitution  and  concubinage  ? — Well,  I  believe  they 
are  both  equally  bad,  but  while  living  in  this  world  we 
nuist  deal  with  things  as  we  find  them.  My  view 
of  the  case  is  this,  that  the  venereal  disease  ought  to 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  every  other  disease ; 
that  if  an  offence  against  piddic  morality  is  committed, 
that  offence  should  be  put  down  in  the  proper  way, 
and  that  we  are  not  noAV  legislating  upon  a  new 
})rinciple  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  always  had 
the  means,  imperfectly  of  dealing  with  prostitution 
before  these  Acts  were  passed.  This  is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  improved  method  of  dealiiag  with  it,  and 
I  think,  if  they  are  allowed  to  contiuue  and  to  be  ex- 
tended in  the  way  I  haA  c  pointed  out,  there  will  be  a 
still  greater  improvement. 

8338.  But  has  not  it  generally  been  found,  that 
where  there  is  this  healthy  class  of  prostitues  living 
in  brothels,  the  disease  springs  up  in  an  aggravated 
form  among  clandestine  prostitutes,  and  concubinage 
becomes  a  \'ery  common  feature  in  such  populations  ? — 
We  do  not  find  it  so  in  our  experience*  so  fixr  as  I  have 
beeti  able  to  form  a  judgment  at  all,  and  I  have  paid 
some  considerable  attention  to  it.  My  belief  is,  that 
clandestine  prostitution  is  very  much  diminished.  It 
has  been  diminished,  and  there  certainly  is  not  the 
same  amount  of  disease  rife,  or  jiublic  immorality  rife 
now,  that  there  used  to  be  in  my  younger  days. 

8139.  I  thought  you  told  me  that  clandestine  prosti- 
tution and  concubinage  went  in  a  great  degree  over 
the  borders  of  the  district  to  Torquay  and  Exeter  ? — 
No ;  what  I  said  Avas,  that  a  large  number  Avould,  as 
Avould  necessarily  be  the  effect  Avhere  you  isolate  a 
certain  district  beyond  Avhich  persons  can  go  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  living  in  the  district ;  but  then 
my  inference  from  that  is,  that  you  ought  to  extend  the 
district. 

8140.  Exactl}'.  You  think  these  Acts  at  present, 
granted  they  are  moral  in  their  tendency,  are  partial 
in  their  operation  ? — Certainly. 

8141.  The  voluntary  system  Avould  not  be  interfered 
Avith,  Avould  it,  by  compulsory  detention  of  women 
in  hospital  if  they  went  in  voluntarily  ? — If  they  went 
in  voluntarily,  and  Avere  kept  there  after  they  went  in 
against  their  Avill,  of  course  that  would  be  a  certain 
meeting  of  the  (piestion ;  but  I  believe  you  Avould 
not  get  them  to  go  there,  that  Avoidd  be  my  experience 
certainly. 

8142.  (Mr.  31undclln.~)  I  think  you  said  in  your 
opinion  any  attempt  to  stamp  out  prostitution  by 
making  it  a  penal  offence  Avould  result  in  its  develop- 
ment in  a  Avorse  form? — I  do  not  think  I  said  that; 
but  T  think  it  is  a  fair  inference  from  my  argument 
that  it  Avould  be  so. 

8143.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  best  Avay  to  deal 
Avith  it  is  to  deal  Avith  the  disease  generated  by  it,  or 
which  is  the  consequence  of  prostitution  ? — Certainly, 
couplijigAvith  that  every  possible  means  of  leaving  their 


trade  to  any  prostitutes  who  may  have  an  inclination  to 

leave  it. 

8144.  What  are  the  moral  effects  which  you  say  have 
been  so  great  in  your  district  as  to  make  them  a  source 
of  great  thankfulness  to  you,  and  all  those  acquainted 
with  them  ?— I  do  not  think  I  have  said  anything  abso- 
lutely to  that  effect,  but  I  have  no  difiiculty  in  accepting 
that  vicAV  of  the  case. 

8145.  1  thought  that  Avas  precisely  your  answer,  that 
e\-ery  one  in  the  district  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the 
Acts  ? — Well,  I  Avill  accept  that  ;  I  believe  so,  most  de- 
cidedly. I  knoAv  from  my  own  experience  of  the  place 
Avhere  I  have  been  now  li\  ing  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years,  and  I  can  only  look  back  to  what  happened  in 
the  tOAvn  Avhen  I  Avas  a  young  man  Avith  perfect  horror 
compared  Avith  Avhat  I  see  going  on  now.  I  see  that 
there  has  been  an  enoi  mous  change,  and  I  believe  that 
the  operation  of  these  Acts  is  to  keep  up  a  much  better 
state  of  things.  I  believe  that  the  number  of  Avomen 
being  reduced  induces  a  much  better  state  of  public 
morality  in  every  possible  way. 

8146.  You  frequently  refer  to  the  state  of  things  in 
your  younger  days ;  now,  Avith  respect  to  these  Acts, 
has  not  there  been  a  very  great  change  since  your 
younger  days  in  the  seaport  towns  ? — No  doubt. 

8147.  The  mode  of  dealing  Avith  sailors  ? — Yes. 

8148.  And  with  soldiers  in  garrison  towns? — Yes. 

8149.  And  that  women  are  not  noAV  allowed  to  croAvd 
into  ships  as  they  formerly  used  ? — Yes. 

8150.  Was  it  not  a  frequent  thing  that  there  were 
more  Avomen  than  men  on  board  a  ship  after  she  came 
into  harbour  ? — Yes ;  and  I  believe  the  attention  of  the 
Admiralty  and  War  OflTice  being  draAvn  to  these  evils, 
is  one  of  the  great  reasons  for  their  having  taken  up, 
and  steadfastly  supported  the  operation  of  these  Acts 
to  this  time. 

8151.  And  the  mode  of  paying  the  sailor  is  A^ery 
different  now  from  what  it  was  formerly — Yes. 

8152.  He  is  paid  off"  at  once  on  coming  ashore  ? 
—Yes. 

8153.  And  allowed  to  go  to  his  home  ? — Yes. 

8154.  Instead  of  waiting  for  his  pay? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

8155.  And  half  of  his  pay  is  giA-en  to  his  wife  and 
children  Avhile  he  is  at  sea  ? — Yes. 

8156.  That  is  a  great  improA  cmeut  ? — Yes,  a  great 
improvement. 

8157.  Can  you  suggest  any  more  improvements  in 
that  direction  ? — I  hardly  understand  the  bearing  of 
the  question. 

8158.  I  mean  irrespectiA'c  of  these  Acts,  can  you 
suggest  anything  that  Avill  conduce  to  the  morality  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  garrison  and  seaport  tOAvns ; 
because  you  haA'e  had  great  experience.  From  your 
observation  can  you  giA  e  us  that  ? — I  think  that  the 
whole  question  of  the  condition  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors,  is  a  very  large  one  indeed,  and  one  Avhich  T 
cannot  say  I  am  prepared  to  go  into  to-day,  but  of 
course  I  hope  to  see  the  day  Avhen  their  status  will 
be  in  cA-ery  respect  improved,  but  I  belicA'e  that 
the  suppression  of  prostitution  Avhich  has  taken  place 
under  these  Acts  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  im- 
proA  ement  of  the  status  of  the  soldier  and  sailor. 

8159.  Do  you  think  the  soldier  and  sailor  are  more 
moral  now  than  before  the  introduction  of  these  Acts  ? 
— I  beIieA"e  sailors  are  more  moral,  unquestionably. 

8160.  More  continent? — More  continent,  and  I 
think  the  soldiers  also,  and  for  this  simple  reason,  in  my 
younger  days,  and  not  very  long  ago,  a  soldier  or  sailor 
Avho  took  a  Avalk  along  the  street  Avas  besieged  in  every 
possible  Avay  by  prostitutes  and  led  into  vice,  which 
noAv  not  being  immediately  put  before  him  he  is  not 
presented  Avith  the  same  temptation. 

8161.  What  is  there  in  these  Acts  which  jireA-ents 
his  being  besieged  or  solicited  ? — Simjjly  the  diminution 
of  the  number  of  Avomen  Avho  are  capable  of  solici- 
tation. I  can  oidy  tell  you,  and  I  belieA'e  the  fact  to 
be,  that  solicitation  is  all  but  unknown  in  the  streets 
of  Plymouth. 

8162.  How  do  you  account  for  that  fact  ? — In  this 
Hay  that  the  A\omen  all  know  that  they  are  under 
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strict  surveillance,  that  if  they  are  seen  in  the  street 
soliciting  men,  or  otherwise,  they  are  sure  to  be  brought 
up  for  examination,  and  that  taking  the  class  called 
by  the  old  slang  name  of  "  dolly  mops,"  this  sur- 
veillance has  alarmed  them,  and  that  they  have  with- 
drawn themselves  from  prostitution  altogether.  I 
think  there  is  a  general  improvement  in  the  morality 
of  that  class  of  women. 

8163.  What  class? — Shop  girls  and  domestic  servants; 
I  think  domestic  servants  are  the  worst.  In  shop  girls 
there  is  a  great  improvement. 

8164.  If  they  do  practise  it,  they  must  practise  it 
in  a  clandestine  manner,  and  the  police  cannot  detect 
them  ? — Yes ;  but  the  police  are  sure  to  detect  them 
sooner  or  later. 

.8165.  You  admit  that  you  have  600  prostitutes  on 
the  returns,  and  you  say  the  solicitation  has  come  to 
an  end.  What  is  the  reason  that  those  women  have 
ceased  to  solicit  ? — I  should  be  inclined  to  hope  they 
are  more  decent  and  are  led  to  a  certain  extent  into  a 
better  kind  of  behaviour.  Then  I  can  only  gWe  you 
the  fact,  which,  I  believe,  is  undoubted,  that  solicitation 
in  the  streets  does  not  exist  now  to  the  same  extent 
that  it  used  to,  and  I  have  the  evidence  of  gentlemen 
who  have  been  necessarily  out  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
irrespective  of  the  police.  The  fact  is,  if  a  woman  is 
now  seen  soliciting  by  the  metropolitan  ^iolice,  who  are  of 
coiirse  constantly  making  their  circuits  in  all  directions, 
they  at  once  say,  "  This  must  not  be,  we  must  put  an 
"  end  to  this." 

8166.  Then  the  women  are  directly  prosecuted  if 
they  solicit,  are  they,  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — No,  I 
think  there  should  be  a  very  stringent  law  in  that 
respect,  and  they  are  not.  I  should  like  to  see  the  Act 
amended  in  that  respect. 

8167.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  women  were 
committed  under  the  vagrant  Act  for  solicitation  last 
year  in  your  neighboui'hood  ? — I  have  the  returns. 

8168.  I  see  in  1867  the  prostitutes  committed  under 
the  vagrant  Act  were  52,  in  the  Borough  of  Plymouth 
alone,  and  last  year  78  ? — Yes. 

8169.  Is  that  tlie  reason  they  do  not  solicit  in  the 
streets  ? — I  do  not  see  the  immediate  connexion  between 
the  two  cases.  A  woman  may  be  brought  up  under 
these  police  returns  for  a  variety  of  offences  without 
solicitation  in  the  streets,  they  may  be  brought  up  for 
making  disturbances  or  being  drunk.  Without  a  more 
careful  analysis  than  that  paper  gives,  I  confess  I  could 
not  go  into  the  account. 

8170.  The  words  of  the  Vagrant  Act  are,  "Every 
"  common  prostitute  wandering  in  the  public  streets  or 
"  public  highways,  or  in  any  place  of  public  resort, 
"  and  behaving  in  a  riotous  and  indecent  manner,  shall 
"  be  deemed  an  idle  and  disorderly  person  Avithin  the 
"  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Act ;  and  it  shall  be 
"  lawful  for  any  justice  of  the  peace  to  commit  such 
"  offender  (being  thereof  convicted  before  him  by  his 
"  own  view  or  by  the  confession  of  such  offender,  or 
"  by  the  evidence  on  oath  of  one  or  more  credible 
"  witnesses)  to  the  house  of  cori-ection,  there  to  be  kept 
"  to  hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one 
"  calendar  month,"  and  that  is  the  reason  I  presume  ? 
■ — No  doubt  that  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

8171.  Have  you  not  in  your  district  suppressed 
many  brothels  that  were  licensed  as  public-houses  ? — 
Yes,  a  large  number. 

8172.  Has  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — I  think 
it  has  had  a  very  great  deal.  At  the  same  time  I  think 
the  repression  has  almost  entirely  arisen  out  of  the 
efforts  of  the  metropolitan  police. 

8173.  But  in  fact  you  have  a  special  police  set  apart 
to  deal  with  prostitution  and  diminish  it  ? — ^Yes. 

8174.  And  they  have  taken  every  means,  not  only 
what  this  Act  affords  them,  but  what  is  afforded  them 
by  the  improved  licensing  Acts  ? — Yes. 

8175.  By  the  Vagrant  Act? — Yes,  by  the  Vagrant 
Act. 

8176.  And  by  the  byelaws  of  the  borough  for  the 
suppression  of  prostitution  and  solicitation  ? — Yes. 

8177.  And  the  consequence  is  that  the  borough  is 
much  more  orderly  ? — That  is  so,  no  doubt.  At  the  same 


time,  I  believe,  if  these  Acts  were  repealed  to-morrow  SIXTEENTH 
}ou  would  find  that  the  three  towns  would  be,  if  DAY. 

possible,  ten  times  worse  than  they  were  before  the   

Acts.  ^  Mr. 

8178.  Do  you  believe  if  the  samt  attention  was  ^"  ^^'"oUcombe, 
given  to  all   the  remedial  measures  which  I  have       Feb  1871 

pointed  out,  and  the  cessation  of  examination  took   [   ' 

j^lace,  you  would  have  the  same  riotous  pi'oceediugs  in 

the  streets,  tlie  same  drunkenness  and  brothels,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it  which  you  have  indicated  ?- — ^I  think  so, 
and  for  this  very  simple  reason,  I  believe  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  carry  out  any  system  of  control  which 
would  affect  the  contagious  diseases  without  having 
a  separate  police  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  If  these 
Acts  were  to  be  repealed  to-morrow,  the  reason  why 
the  evils  would  flare  up,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
simply  this,  that  Plymouth  has  its  own  separate  police  ; 
Devonport  has  its  own  separate  police,  and  the  county 
comes  in  between  them  and  has  another  separate 
police.  Now,  all  my  experience  has  told  me  that  these 
three  systems  of  police  would  never  act  together. 
They  are  always  taking  different  views  of  the  cases, 
and  you  would  have  no  uniformity  of  practice.  When 
the  police  of  Plymouth  made  a  brothel  there  too  hot 
for  a  woman  to  live  in  she  would  go  either  to  Devon- 
port  or  Stoneliouse,  and  that  would  happen  in  all  other 
cases.  There  are  a  number  of  other  places  in  England 
where  such  a  thing  Avould  happen — take  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead — the  women  would  whip  across  the  river, 
and  you  would  never  be  able  to  follow  them. 

8179.  Then  the  great  advantage  of  the  Act  is  this, 
to  put  a  large  area  under  the  supervision  of  special 
police  ? — Under  the  supervision  of  special  police. 

8180.  I  think  you  said  you  were  very  anxious  to 
have  some  mode  of  dealing  with  merchant  seamen  ? — 
Yes. 

8181.  Do  you  mean  examining  the  merchant  seamen 
compulsorily  ? — I  am  quite  aware  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty which  surrounds  the  case,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  a  difficulty  in  a  case 
of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  an  answer  to  the  oiring  of 
that  which  I  believe  to  be  a  frightful  alnise.  I  have  in 
my  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  indicated  a  plan 
which  I  believe  in  all  seaport  towns  could  be  very 
easily  adopted.  I  believe  that  in  our  military  and 
naval  hospitals,  which  are  certainly  not  anything  like 
full,  or  likely  to  be  in  our  time,  there  are  medical 
men  who  would  gladly  undertake  all  these  cases  of 
the  merchant  seamen,  and  I  think  I  said  in  the  early 
part  of  my  evidence  that  my  belief  is  they  ought  to 
he  cured  and  taken  hold  of  by  the  State,  precisely 
as  the  army  and  navy. 

8182.  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  you  about  tlie  modus 
operandi,  but  you  would  have  the  merchant  seamen 
examined  compulsorily  on  coming  into  port  ?  —  Yes, 
I  Avould  if  I  could. 

8183.  Would  not  you  examine  the  passengers  too  ? — 
I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  extreme  difficulty  you  raise ; 
CA'ery  merchant  seaman,  upon  entering  on  his  duties, 
has  to  sign  aiticles,  and  therefore  it  would  be  a  very 
proper  thing,  in  my  view,  to  make  it  one  of  those 
articles  that  he  should  be  examined  on  arriving  at 
every  port. 

8184.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  seamen  who 
are  the  worst  diseased  who  come  into  our  ports  are 
foreign  seamen.  Would  you  examine  those  also  ? — I 
would  if  I  could ;  and  I  believe,  myself,  it  Avould  be 
quite  possible  to  establish  an  international  system  by 
which  that  examination  might  be  <-arried  out. 

8185.  By  which  you  might  examine  the  foi'cign  sea- 
men ? — -Yes. 

8186.  And  I  think  you  said  you  saw  no  reason  Avhy 
passengers  should  not  be  examined  also  ? — No. 

8187.  You  Avould  if  you  could  ? — If  I  could,  biit  the 
passenger  does  not  come  in  the  same  categorj'.  The 
passenger  does  not  go  on  board  ship  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  to  be  conveyed  from  jDoint  to  point.  It  would 
be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  say  that  you  will  deal  with 
the  passenger  going  from  NeAV  York  to  Calcutta,  Avhilst 
you  may  find  it  a  A  ery  easy  thing  to  deal  Avith  a  mer- 
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SIXTEENTH   chant  sailor  wlio  ships  to  go  fi'om  New  York  to  Calcutta 
DAY.        under  certain  articles. 

  8188.  But  the  passenger  may  be  the  person,  after  all, 

T  \Vooll-  b  '^^'^^  introduces  disease.  Your  sole  object  is  to  deal 
.  00  com  e.  ^^.^j^  ^y^^  disease  ? — I  wish  to  deal  with  the  disease  so 
18  Feb.  1871.    far  as  it  is  possible  to  get  at  it,  and  I  would  say,  my- 

•  self,  there  would  be,  or  ought  to  be,  no  difficidty  in 

bringing  merchant  seamen  and  men  in  the  militia 
generally  under  the  operation  of  these  Acts. 

8189.  I  think  you  said,  in  answer  to  a  j^revious 
question,  that  you  would  punish  soldiers  in  case  they 
were  found  diseased  ? — Yes,  if  I  found  a  soldier  give 
disease  to  any  woman  I  would  punish  him  most  severely, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  know,  from  experience,  in  the 
case  of  alBliation  how  excessively  difficult  it  is  to  get 
anything  like  reliable  evidence  where  a  woman  charges 

.  a  man,  and  there  would  be  the  same  difficulties  here, 
I  fear. 

8190.  You  made  one  very  strong  statement  in  re- 
ference to  voluntary  hospittils  ;  you  said  the  women 
Avill  not  come  into  voluntary  hospitals  until  their  cure 
is  almost  hopeless  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  use  any  terms 
of  exaggeration,  but  my  belief  is,  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  all  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  get  from  other 
places,  that  the  women  will  not  come  into  the  hospital, 
under  the  voluntary  system,  until  their  disorder  is 
really  so  far  advanced  that  they. cannot  pursue  their 
trade  any  longer.  That  would  be  a  more  correct 
expression  of  my  opinion. 

8191.  Until  they  are  unable  to  continue  the  pursuit 
of  their  a^'ocation  ? — Yes. 

8192.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  great  benefit 
would  result  from  sending  young  prostitutes  com- 
pulsorily  to  industrial  schools  on  the  score  of  juvenile 
depravity,  not  as  criminals  ? — Not  as  criminals.  I  have 
a  strong  opinion  on  that. 

8193.  And  you  think  that  young  dressmakers  and 
shop  girls  in  your  neighbourhood  are  deterred  by  the 
fear  of  being  brought  under  the  operation  of  these 
Acts  ? — I  think  so. 

8194.  Do  not  you  think  as  a  man  of  experience  that 
while  it  will  prevent  open  and  public  prostitution,  it  will 
not  prevent  clandestine  prostitution  among  that  class 
of  women  ? — Well,  I  think  it  will,  and  I  think  as  long  as 
you  have  the  system  which  has  existed  under  the  Acts 
the  certainty  of  their  being  found  out  sooner  or  later 
does  operate  most  strongly  on  the  minds  of  girls,  in 
keeping  them  out  of  the  streets. 

8195.  {Adm.  Collinson.)  Have  you  come  to  any 
conclusion  with  respect  to  the  age  to  which  you  would 
extend  this  compulsory  detention  in  the  industrial 
school  ? — No,  I  should  be  sorry  to  give  an  absolute 
opinion  upon  that  subject,  1  should  certainly  start  from 
the  first  data,  that  they  are  unfoi'tunate  pei'soiis  who 
ought  to  be  taken  out  of  their  sinful  course  if  possible. 
1  should  like  to  keep  them  as  long  as  public  opinion 
justified  the  doing  so,  whether  the  asre  should  be  14, 
15,  or  16,  is  a  matter  I  should  be  sorry  to  commit 
myself  to  at  the  present  moment,  but  I  have  a  very 
strong  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  some  such  step. 

8196.  You  would  not  extend  it  so  far  as  18  ? — I  am 
afraid  that  would  be  going  rather  further  than  public 
opinion  would  sanction  ;  if  it  would  sanction  it,  I  should 
do  it. 

8197.  You  mentioned  that  the  Admiralty  contribute 
150/.  a  year  to  the  Samaritan  fund;  is  that  fund  dis- 
pensed amongst  these  women  entirely  ? — Entirely  and 
absolutely. 

8198.  Is  a  coi-rect  account  of  that  disbursement  kept  ? 
—Yes. 

8999.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  disbursing 
of  it  ? — 1  have  the  entire  distribution  of  it.  The  pro- 
cess is  this.  The  Admiralty  pay  me  every  quarter 
37Z.  105.  Orf.,  and  I  keep  a  separate  account.  The 
matron  and  chaplain  at  the  end  of  each  quarter 
give  me  accounts  of  all  the  expenditure  they  have 
thought  fit  to  make  out  of  it,  and  I  report  upon  that 
to  the  Admiralty.  Perhaps  I  may  just  glance  at  the 
Samaritan  account  for  the  last  year,  which  vv'ill  answer 
your  question.  We  had  an  income  of  168/.  15s.  \\d. 
to  disburse ;  we  paid  3/.  Ss.  Id.  for  clothing,  and 


14/.  9s.  5c?.  for  travelling  expenses  ;  39/.  entrance  fees 
to  different  homes  ;  small  disbursements  by  the  chap- 
lain, 13s.  Id. ;  small  disbursements  by  the  matron, 
21.  3s.  Id. ;  payments  for  bibles  and  prayer  books,  &c., 
14/.  3s.  9c?. ;  and  then  at  the  end  of  last  year  we  mafle 
this  special  distribution,  we  gave  to  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Penetentiary  26/.  lis.  'id.  in  respect  of  their 
having  kept  women  in  that  penitentiary  for  2,125  days 
during  the  year;  Ave  gave  the  House  of  Mercy  at 
Bovey  Tracey  19/.  10s.,  calculated  on  the  same 
principle ;  we  gave  the  Plymouth  Penitentiary  nine 
guineas ;  the  Lostwithel  Penitentiary  11.  18s.  9d.,  and 
the  Plymouth  Female  Home  6/.  4s.  6rf. ;  the  Barley 
House  5/.  Is.  8f/.;  Chfton  House,  Plymouth,  4/.  13s.  9f/. 
That  distribution  was  at  the  rate  of  Zd.  a  day  for  6,423 
days,  and  the  money  distributed  was  80/.  5s.  9d. 

8201.  Will  these  accounts  enable  you  to  trace  the 
refoi-mation  of  the  women  at  all  ? — They  will. 

8202.  Are  those  the  accounts  you  are  going  to  for 
the  sake  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  Superintendent 
Wakeford's  returns  ? — I  should  resort  to  them  also, 
certainly.  I  have  now  befoie  me  a  special  report  from 
the  matron  of  the  Exeter  Penitentiary. 

8203.  That  would  enable  you  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
the  returns  ? — I  think  so. 

82i)4.  At  least  assist  you  ? — I  think  so,  very  much. 

8205.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  here  that  when 
the  women  come  up  to  the  examination  room  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  hospital,  they  are  sometimes 
accompanied  by  men,  and  discreditable  scenes  take 
place  outside  the  door ;  have  you  seen  anything  of  that 
kind  ? — I  have  on  one  or  two  occasions  seen  something 
of  the  kind,  not  often ;  but  that  such  scenes  do  take 
pla(;e  I  have  very  little  doubt,  a,nd  I  attribute  them 
entirely  to  the  interference  of  those  pai'ties,  Mr.  Littleton 
and  his  two  men. 

8206.  You  do  not  think  they  are  men  who  are  co- 
habiting with  the  women  who  come  up  with  them  ? — - 
I  think  they  are  got  together  in  all  sorts  of  way.  There 
have  been  a  great  number  of  public  meetings  held  at 
Plymouth,  called  by  inflammatory  placards,  at  which 
the  working  classes  have  been  called  on  to  come 
forward.  They  have  had  statements  made  to  them 
which  are  inflated  and  exaggerated  in  every  possible 
way,  and  I  believe  the  result  of  all  this  is  to  produce 
a  feeling  among  a  certain  portion  of  the  working  classes 
that  these  Acts  aie  bad  things ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
I  belie\e  the  women  themselves  if  they  are  left  alone 
and  not  excited  in  any  way  would  tell  you  that  they 
believe  they  are  very  good  things. 

8207.  (il/r.  Holmes  Coote.)  You  say  the  system  of 
voluntary  hospitals  does  not  answer  in  your  experience? 
— Certainly. 

8208.  You  know  that  they  are  in  London  of  a  volun- 
tary character  ? — I  can  only  speak  to  London  from 
second-hand  information,  therefore  I  can  only  tell  you 
what  other  people  have  told  me.  1  believe  you  will 
hear  from  Mr.  James  Lane,  who  is  probably  as  good  an 
authority  as  anybody  in  England,  that  he  has  pointed 
out  to  a  member  of  this  Commission  why  the  voluntary 
system  will  not  answer. 

8209.  I  think  you  said  the  girls  get  afraid  of  being 
examined,  and  go  away.  Are  not  there  dancing  rooms 
and  singing  rooms  in  Plymouth  as  there  are  in  London? 
— There  are  ;  but  I  believe  they  are  much  diminished. 
I  saw  the  other  day  as  I  was  driving  through  Stone- 
house,  that  a  large  room,  which  has  been  called  an 
Italian  cafe,  or  something  of  the  kind,  was  shut  up,  and 
to  be  let. 

8210.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  girls  do  migrate? 
— 1  believe  some  of  them  go  away,  but  the  great 
alteration  that  has  taken  place  is  this,  that  the  girls 
themselves  are  very  much  better  conducted,  and  that 
that  dreadful  amount  of  indiscriminate  prostitution 
which  used  to  take  place  among  boys  and  men  to  an 
extent  which  is  frightful  to  think  of,  is  jjretty  well 
stopped,  and  that  the  class  of  women  who  are  there 
are  altogether  the  better  class  of  women,  more 
respectable,  but  unless  you  can  by  some  magic  wand 
stamp  out  prostitution  altogether  my  opinion  is  a 
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Strong  one  that  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  regu- 
late it. 

8211.  But  it  has  driven  away  from  the  district 
clandestine  prostitution  ? — Yes. 

8212.  Then  that  would  be  an  argument  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Acts  to  the  whole  civil  population,  and 
to  extend  it  all  over  the  country  ? — Yes. 

8213.  Then  you  make  the  girls  move  oft' instead  of 
moving  on,  because  the  time  must  come  when  they 
will  cease  to  have  a  place  to  go  to  ? — Well,  I  think  as 
to  the  extension  of  the  Acts  all  over  England  taking 
it  graduallv,  the  better  course  would  be  this,  that  you 
would  find  in  all  large  towns  the  same  things  would 
happen  as  have  happened  in  the  town  in  which  I  live. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  and  I  believe  other 
witnesses  have  borne  me  out,  that  the  general  state  of 
our  towns  is  infinitely  better  than  it  used  to  be,  you 
do  not  see  that  gross  vice  and  immoralty  which  used 
to  be  paraded  in  all  directions,  and  the  women  as  far 
as  they  go  are  better  conducted,  and  I  believe  more 
amenable  to  the  influences  of  religion  and  other  means 
of  reclamation. 

8214.  {Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.)  It  has  been  given  in 
evidence  before  the  Commission  that  a  number  of 
the  prostitutes  reported  as  having  married  have  con- 
tinued their  prostitution  ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? — 1 
think  it  is,  I  think  a  vast  number  now  are  in  the  habit 
of  getting  married  to  sailors,  soldiers,  and  others,  who 
desert  them,  and  they  return  to  prostitution. 

8215.  They  must  be  deducted  from  the  list  of  those 
reclaimed  imder  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? — I  think 
the  Metropolitan  police  at  Plymouth  have  lists, — which 
I  purpose  to  examine  much  more  minutely  than  I  have 
yet  been  able  to  do, — which  show  that, — of  course 
allowing  for  a  certain  per-centage  of  women  who  marry 
and  go  away  and  cannot  be  heard  of, — there  has  been 
a  very  substantial  amount  of  reclamation  going  on  for 
some  time,  and  my  belief  is  a  firm  belief  that  it  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  operation  of  these  Acts. 

8216.  But  I  mean  looking  at  the  statistics  of  your 
own  town,  not  any  other  town  to  which  they  go  ;  do 
not  a  great  number  marry  and  continue  on  the  towns 
of  Plymouth  and  Devonport  ? — I  do  not  think  they  can 
do  that  very  long,  because  if  they  marry  and  return  to 
public  prostitution  the  police  are  sure  to  find  them  out, 
and  then  they  are  brought  back  on  the  register  and 
subjected. 

8217.  The  police  do  not  reckon  those  among  the 
reclaimed  ? — They  reckon  them  among  the  reclaimed 
so  long  as  they  have  any  evidence  that  they  are  re- 
claimed, and  now  they  very  soon  find  out  if  a  woman 
returns  to  prostitution,  although  she  may  be  married 
and  although  she  may  pretend  to  be  living  a  virtuous 
life. 

8218.  {Sir  J.  Trelawmj?)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a 
great  many  brothels  have  been  put  down  in  Devonport 
and  Stonehouse  ? — No  doubt  about  that. 

8219.  Do  you  imagine  any  portion  of  the  unpopularity 
of  these  Acts  is  due  to  the  loss  of  trade  by  these  per- 
sons ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  believe  that  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Acts  is  entirely  owing  to  the  ex- 
tremely zealous  operation  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  are  violently  opposed  to  them. 

8220.  Do  not  you  think  that  they  may  possibly  puU 
the  strings  in  some  instances,  in  order  to  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  enthusiasm  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely. 
I  know  some  cases  of  parties  who  have  been  managing 
matters  in  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  and  have  sent 
women  away  under  the  idea  that  they  were  reclaimed, 
but  we  have  had  them  back  again  in  a  very  short  time. 

8221.  They  possibly  may  have  assumed  a  virtue  on 
those  occasions  ? — Yes  ;  as  a  general  rule  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  although  there  is  much  good  about  these 
Women,  yet  there  is  one  thing  you  must  always  take 
largely  into  account  if  you  are  dealing  with  them. 
They  do  not  know  what  truth  is,  and  you  cannot  get  it 
from  them  ;  they  are  led  astray  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  I 
will  just  mention  one  instance  which  happened  to  come 
within  my  knowledge.  At  one  of  the  meetings  which 
recently  took  place  at  Stonehouse,  it  was  proclaimed 
pretty  widely  there  were  going  to  be  some  dreadful 


cases  brought  forward,  and  that  a  woman,  who  had  come 
down  to  the  Stonehouse  workhouse,  was  to  be  intro- 
duced as  being  a  victim  ;  a  gentleman  who  was  coming 
to  take  up  this  case  at  the  meeting  mentioned  it  to 
a  friend,  and  his  friend  said  to  him,  "  Do  not  you 
"  think  you  had  better  inquire  a  little  befoi'c  you  bring 
"  this  case  forward  ?  "  He  did  inquire  ;  he  saw  the 
Avoman  and  asked  her,  "Did  you  not  state  to  Mr.  So- 
"  and-so,  on  such  a  day,  that  certain  abuses  took 
"  place  ?"  "  Yes,  I  did."  "  Was  it  true,  or  untrue  ?  " 
"  Utterly  untrue."  She  was  then  asked  several  ques- 
tions of  the  same  kind,  to  the  whole  of  which  the 
woman  gave  the  same  answer,  and  finally  when  he 
asked  her  why  she  said  all  this,  "  Oh  !  "  she  said,  "  The 
"  ladies  wanted  a  little  amusement,  and  I  thought  it 
"  would  please  them  that  I  should  tell  this  story, 
"  and  I  did  so."  That  woman  is  now  in  the  Albert 
Hospital. 

8222.  If  I  am  right.  Miss  Bull  stated  that  she  does 
not  think  the  demeanour  of  the  women  in  the  streets, 
and  the  general  state  of  behaviour  in  the  streets,  has 
improved  since  these  Acts  have  been  passed.  Do  you 
concur  with  her  in  that  opinion  ? — Most  certainly 
not. 

8223.  I  believe  I  may  say  you  came  here  prepared, 
had  the  case  arisen,  to  defend  any  charges  which  might 
be  made  against  the  working  of  the  Acts  in  the  district 
with  which  you  are  connected  ? — Most  certainly.  I 
have  before  me  now  a  long  list  of  all  the  A.  B.  cases 
which  have  been  put  forward.  I  have  done  my  best  to 
sift  them.  I  have  a  return  here  of  every  single  case, 
and  I  confess  my  great  desire  would  have  been,  if  it 
had  been  consistent  with  the  views  of  the  Commission, 
that  every  one  of  these  cases  should  have  been  gone 
into,  because  my  belief  is  that  the  administration  of 
the  Acts,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  would  liave  been 
very  triumphantly  vindicated. 

8224.  Can  you  tell  us  in  a  few  words  any  particulars 
in  which  the  Acts  may  be  amended  as  they  stand,  I 
mean  without  extending  them  to  the  civil  population, 
and  within  the  points  to  which  they  noAV  apply  ? — Yes, 
but  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  go  into  that  now,  because 
I  was  summoned  at  rather  a  short  notice.  I  understood 
I  was  to  be  examined  at  a  much  later  period,  and  then 
I  would  have  been  prepared,  but  at  the  present  moment 
I  would  rather,  if  possible,  be  excused  from  going  into 
any  details  on  that  subject.  At  the  same  time  1  may 
say  generally  I  think  one  thing  above  all  others  ought 
to  be  done,  that  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office 
shotild  be  relieved  of  the  ailministration  of  the  Acts, 
which  do  not,  according  to  my  judgment,  come  fairly 
within  the  sphere  of  their  duties,  and  that  a  proper 
Board  of  Health  should  be  established  to  deal  with 
these  questions,  with  the  police  and  everything  else  ; 
still,  as  an  independent  and  single  authority,  I  am 
bound  to  bear  the  strongest  testimony  that  1  can  to 
the  admirable  way  in  which  the  Acts  have  been  ad- 
ministered, so  far  as  I  have  had  any  means  of  judging, 
by  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office.  At  the  same  time 
my  opinion  is,  that  the  administration  of  the  Acts 
ought  to  be  undertaken  by  a  separate  department  of  the 
Government,  under  proper  medical  superintendence, 
and  with  a  special  police  attached  to  them. 

8225.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  You  have  spoken  to-day 
of  the  amotint  of  pecuniary  assistance  which  the  Lock 
side  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  has  received  from 
the  Admiralty.  Have  you  received  no  similar  assistance 
from  the  War  Office  ? — No ;  becatise  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  the  proceedings  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Admiralty  should  take  the  entire  charge  of  Devonport, 
and  the  War  Office  shotild  take  the  entire  charge  of 
other  districts,  and  the  War  Office,  I  think,  contributed 
some  300/.  or  400/. 

8226.  Amongst  the  efforts  to  which  you  have 
referred  that  have  been  made  in  Devonport  in  oppo- 
sition to  these  Acts,  is  it  in  your  recollection  that  a 
certain  Dr.  Rule  came  down  to  make  a  speech  there  ? 
—Yes. 

8227.  Did  you  hear  his  speech  ? — I  was  present  at 
his  speech. 

8228.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  CommissioQ 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


SIXTEENTH    that  in  that  speech  Dr.  Rule  stated  that  he  had  a  case 

DAY.        (jf  DiiscoiKluct  and  grievance  which  he  was  prepared  to 

substantiate  ? — Yes. 

m  nii'i     1        8229.  And  it  was  also  stated  here  that  some  eentle- 
T.  Woollcombe.  t    i  •  i  i  i    i   T-  . 
  men,  I  think  you  were  named  as  one,  asked  him  to 

18  Feb.  1871.    substantiate  that,  and  that  he  refused  to  do  so  ;  is  that 

 true  ? — No,  not  quite  so.  I  Avill  state  very  shortly  what 

the  facts  were.    At  Di-.  Rule's  first  meeting  when  I 

was  present,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Gardiner,  a 

clergyman,  who  always  opposed  the  introduction  of  the 

Lock  system  at  Devonport,  attended  there  and  said, 

"  I  have  known  of  my  own  knowledge  several  instances 

"  of  virtuous  women  who  have  been  taken  up  by  the 

"  action  of  the  police."     And  at  the  same  meeting 

Dr.  Rule  said  he  was  also  prepared  to  establish  the 

same  cases.    I  felt  it  my  duty  immediately  to  call  on 

Mr.  Gardiner  to  substantiate  his  charge,  I'eeling  it  to 

be  one  involving  myself  as  Avell  as  everybody  who  was 

connected  with  the  working  of  the  Acts.    A  very  long 

(!orrespondence  took  place,  and  in  the  course  of  that 

correspondence  Mr.  Gardiner  admitted  distinctly,  that 

at  the  time  he  got  up  at  the  meeting  and  made  this 

assertion,  he  did  not  know  anything  about  the  working 

of  the  Acts,  and  had  not  heard  anything  about  them  ; 

and  he  was  obliged  afterwards  to  refer  to  other  cases  at 

Portsmouth,  which  were  put  into  his  head  afterwards, 

and  there  were  some  very  strong  remarks  made  by  the 

local  papers  at  the  time,  which  I  will  not  tiouble  the 

Commission  with, 

8230.  Your  answer  has  not  borne  on  my  question 
quite.  I  asked  about  Dr.  Rule  ? — Then  Dr.  Rule  was 
desired  to  substantiate  his  case. 

8231.  Asked  who  by  ?— Myself. 

8232.  There  and  then  ? — On  the  spot ;  there  was  a 
deputation  at  the  time  from  Birmingham,  consisting  of 
a  Birmingham  solicitor  and  other  gentlemen,  and  they 
made  this  charge.  I  said,  "  Now  I  challenge  you  to 
"  prove  the  case."  It  was  agreed  that  three  gentlemen 
should  be  named  to  investigate  the  case. 

8233.  Were  you  one  of  the  three  ? — I  was  not ;  but  I 
went  to  the  inquiry,  not  knowing  what  the  police  were 
going  to  say,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
these  gentlemen  to  substitute  their  case  of  abuse.  The 
result  was,  after  14  hours  sitting,  the  referees  came  to 
the  decision  that  no  case  of  abuse  had  been  proved 
against  the  police. 

8234.  TliJit  I  understand  you  to  say  was  the  case 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Rule  ? — Yes. 

8235.  How  were  the  three  nominated  ? — The  gentle- 
men from  Birmingham  came  to  me  in  consequence  of 
my  challenge,  and  said,  we  propose  so-and-so,  have  you 
any  objection  ? — I  said  not  the  least  in  the  world. 

8236.  It  was  not  a  one-sided  tribunal  ? — No,  it  was 
a  lair  tribunal. 

8237.  The  other  side  was  represented  ? — The  Mayor 
of  Plymouth  was  present,  as  also  Mr.  Bennett,  a  highly 
respectable  solicitor,  and  Mr.  Rooker,  another  highly 
respectable  solicitor,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
was  particularly  adverse  to  the  introduction  of  the  Lock 
system  at  Plymouth. 

8238.  Both  sides  were  represented  ? —  Both  sides 
were  represented. 

8239.  And  did  Dr.  Rule  acknowledge  his  error  ? — 
Dr.  Rule  was  not  present,  and  whether  he  has  ever 
acknowledged  his  error  or  not  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell. 

8240.  {Mr.  Hastings.)  Was  that  the  case  of  Maria 
Bennett  ? — Y'es. 

8241.  {  Sir  J.  Pakinyton.)  Yow  have  been  asked 
several  questions  to-day  with  regard  to  the  wisest  mode 
of  dealing  with  juvenile  prostitution.  Is  it  within 
your  knowledge  that  one  effect  of  those  Acts  has  been 
greatly  to  diminish  the  amount  of  juvenile  prostitution 
in  the  three  towns  of  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stone- 
house  ? —  It  is  so  fiir  within  my  own  knowledge,  that  I 
see  it  in  the  reports  of  the  Metropolitan  police  and  from 
the  extent  to  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  check  these 
reports  I  believe  they  are  perfectly  truthful,  therefore  I 
should  say  that  juvenile  prostitution  is  most  extensively 
diminished. 

8242.  It  was  stated  here  that  whereas  before  these 
Acts  there  were  Jjetweeij  200  Jind  300  juvenile  pros- 


titutes in  the  three  towns,  and  wandering  about  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  that  miserable  class  has 
almost,  if  not  quite,  vanished.  Should  you  believe 
that  to  be  at  all  an  exaggerated  statement  ? — No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

8243.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  a  public  mis- 
fortune that  the  clamour  for  the  repeal  of  these  Acts 
should  be  assented  to  ? — I  believe  it  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  calamities  that  could  happen  to  this 
country. 

8244.  {Mr.  Hastings.')  I  will  put  a  question  by 
reading  a  question  that  was  put  to  a  former  witness, 
No.  3,009,  "  Then  you  think  the  police,  acting  under 
"  those  instructions,  threaten  a  woman  with  penal  con- 
"  sequences  if  she  does  not  comply  ?  If  she  does  not 
"  comply.  I  have  other  instances  of  the  way  in  which 
"  that  has  been  worked.  When  women  are  discharged 
"  from  hospitals  the  Act  provided  that  they  should 
"  have  a  certificate  to  the  eftect  that  they  were  free 
"  from  contagious  disease.  For  a  long  time  at  Devon- 
"  port  instead  of  giving  that  woman  a  certificate  on 
"  letting  her  go  from  the  hospital,  the  pohce  autho- 
"  rities  demanded  that  she  should  sign  a  fresh  sub- 
"  mission  before  she  left  the  hospital  wards.  Will  you 
"  explain  under  what  circumstance  that  was  demanded 
"  by  the  police  ?  Supposing  a  woman  were  fit  to  be 
"  discharged  to  day,  instructions  were  given  that  she 
"  should  not  be  discharged  until  the  police  had  seen 
"  her,  and  the  police  did  see  her,  and  demanded  that 
"  she  should  sign  another  voluntary  submission  before 
"  she  was  given  the  certificate  that  she  was  free  from 
"  disease.  Under  what  authority  was  that  done  ?  It 
"  was  an  instruction  given  to  me  as  the  resident  officer 
"  by  the  chairman  of  the  managing  committee."  Those 
are  the  answers  by  Mr.  Wolferstau  to  the  questions 
asked  him.  As  chairman  of  the  managing  committee, 
did  you  ever  give  instructions  to  Mr.  Wolferstan  that 
women,  when  fit  to  be  discharged,  should  be  detained 
until  the  police  should  see  them,  in  order  that  the 
police  might  demand  from  them  a  fresh  voluntary 
submission  ? — Certainly  not. 

8245.  I  believe  you  have  recommended  to-day  that 
when  a  woman  is  found  diseased  she  should  be  taken 
at  once  in  a  cab  to  the  hospital  ? — I  think  so. 

8246.  Would  you  not  give  her  some  opportunity  of 
communicating  with  her  friends  ? — Clearly.  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  implied.  What  I  believe  the  police 
now  in^■ariably  do  when  a  woman  in  Plymouth — because 
in  Devonport  it  hardly  ever  happens — wishes  to  go  to 
her  house  and  put  things  in  order  and  so  on,  is,  they 
always  go  with  her  to  the  house,  and  then  walk  Avith 
her,  not  exactly  by  her  side  but  somewhere  near  her, 
to  the  hospital.  Now  that,  I  do  not  think,  is  a  de- 
sirable state  of  things.  I  would  give  the  woman  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  going  to  her  home  and  putting 
everything  straight,  and  then,  I  think,  she  ought  to  be 
taken  in  some  conveyance  which  would  not  excite  a 
crowd,  as  frequently  tloes  hapjicn,  a  disreputable  crowd, 
in  fact ;  she  should  be  taken  quietly  to  the  hospital,  and 
there  delivered  over  to  the  medical  officer ;  the  great 
advantage  of  that  course  would  be,  that  we  should  then 
be  enabled,  speaking  as  a  hospital  authority,  to  put  the 
woman  into  a  ward  without  the  chance  of  her  getting 
intoxicated  by  the  way,  or  foiling  in  with  her  com- 
panions, putting  her  in  the  place  where  she  ought  to 
remain  at  once,  instead  of  being  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  putting  her  for  the  night  in  one  of  the  segregation 
wards. 

8247.  I  understand  that  Miss  Bull  stated  yesterday 
her  belief  that  not  more  than  10  of  the  women  discharged 
from  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  were  permanently  re- 
claimed. Do  you  agree  with  that  opinion  ? — Certainly 
not ;  and  I  have  the  evidence  here  from  a  lady  whose 
name  has  been  mentioned,  Mrs.  Macdonald,  of  Exeter, 
which  is  quite  to  the  contrary.  I  have  here  a  list  of  73 
vromen,  1  think,  which  she  gives  me,  with  the  history 
of  all  of  them,  and  certainly  a  very  much  larger  number 
than  the  number  you  speak  of  are  reclaimed  ;  more  than 
that,  Mrs.  Macdonald  told  me  about  Christmas,  when 
I  went  to  the  Exeter  Penitentiary  with  Ai'chdeacon 
Woollcombe,  a  relative  of  mine,  wbo  has  taken  a  great 
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deal  of  interest  in  the  subject,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  say,     told  tbem  by  the  agitators,  who  are  going  about  in  all  SIXTEENTH 


Mr.  WooUcombe,  patients  from  the  Royal  Albert 
Hospital  are  the  best  we  get.  I  always  hold  them  up 
as  a  model  to  those  who  come  after  them,  and  we 
have  at  this  moment  in  the  house  10  or  12  who  have 
been  so  long  that  I  tliink  now  they  are  entirely 
reclaimed." 

8248.  Is  any  special  selection  made  from  the  women 
in  the  hospital  to  be  sent  to  that  home,  because  we 
have  heard  the  best  cases  were  selected  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  it,  Mrs.  Macdonald  and  Miss  Bull  were 
great  friends,  and  Mrs.  Macdonald  used  to  come  down 
and  stay  at  the  hospital,  and  I  think  it  very  likely 
that  being  great  friends.  Miss  Bull  did  all  she  could  to 
send  the  best  girls  she  could  find  to  the  Exeter  Peni- 
tentiary, but  the  reports  from  the  other  homes,  which 
I  hope  to  analyse  more  completely,  are  also  of  a  satis- 
factory character. 

8249.  You  do  not  think  the  women  more  hardened 
since  the  passing  of  these  Acts  than  they  were  before  ? 
• — Certainly  not  ;  I  think  if  they  are  hardened  now,  it 
is  in  consequence  of  the  strange  stories  which  have  been 


directions;  we  certainly  before  July  1870  did  not  find 
these  women  made  any  difficulty  at  all,  they  were  not 
hardened  then. 

8250.  (Sir  fV.  James.)  I  would  ask  whether  you 
perceive  any  deterioration  in  the  character  of  women 
of  late,  that  they  do  not  behave  so  well  as  they  used 
to  a  year  or  two  ago  ? — No,  I  think  we  have  suffered 
a  great  deal  from  the  attempts  which  have  been  niauo 
to  induce  the  women  to  claim  their  discharge  before 
they  are  properly  cured,  and  that  ideas  have  got  into 
their  heads  that  had  better  not  have  been  put  there, 
and  that  has  to  a  certain  extent  created  some  little 
trouble  in  the  hospital. 

8251.  Do  you  then  admit  the  fact  that  women  have 
not  behaved  so  well  as  they  did  some  time  ago  ? — Not 
quite  so  well,  but  at  the  same  time  I  should  wish  my 
answer  to  be  accompanied  with  this,  that  I  believe  it 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  ideas  that  have  been  put 
into  their  heads  by  people  who  ought  to  have  known 
better. 


T. 


DAY. 

Mr. 

WooUcombe, 


18  Feb.  1871. 


Adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


SEVENTEENTH  DAY. 


House  of  Lords,  20th  February  1871. 


Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chauj. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  CoAVPER-TEjn>LE,  M.P. 

Sir  J.  S.  Teelawy,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Walter  James,  Bart. 

Admral  Collinson,  C.B. 

C.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Major  O'Reilly,  M.P. 


P.  Rylakds,  Esq.,  M.P. 

A.  J.  MUNDELLA,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 
S.  WiLKS,  Esq.,  M.D. 
J.  H.  Bridges,  Esq.,  M.D. 
T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 


Mr.  John  William  Walters  Ryder  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows : 


8250.  (Chaii-mcm.)  Are  you  a  magistrate  of  the 
borough  of  Devonport  ? — Yes. 

8251.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that 
borough  as  a  magistrate  ? — Since  November  1860. 

8252.  Have  you  as  magistrate  taken  an  active  part 
on  the  bench  ? — Yes,  since  that  time. 

8253.  And  been  pretty  regular  in  your  attendance  ? 
—Yes. 

8254.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  at  all  ? — I  have.  I  have  heard 
every  case,  with  the  exception  of  one,  that  has  been 
brought  before  us. 

8255.  You  have  adjudicated  upon  every  case  but 
one  ? — ^Yes. 

8256.  About  how  many  cases  have  you  tried  ? — I 
should  think  12  or  13. 

8257.  Have  you  been  assisted  by  any  other  magis- 
trate in  trying  those  cases  ? — There  have  been  always 
three  or  four  magistrates  present. 

8258.  What  sort  of  evidence  have  you  received  in 

support  of  the  case,  the  evidence  of  the  police  only  ?  

Take,  for  instance,  a  girl  applying  to  be  relieved  from 
the  hospital,  Ave  first  receive  evidence  from  the  girl 
making  out  her  case,  and  then  the  evidence  of  the 
police,  or  on  the  part  of  the  hospital  authorities, 
against,  and  then  the  magistrates  determine  upon  the 
evidence  they  have  heard  on  hotth  sides,    W^  treat  it 
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precisely  as  if  it  were  a  case  to  be  decided  summarily 
between  a  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

8259.  In  those  12  or  13  cases  you  have  tried  were 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  them  conducted  by  counsel  or 
an  attorney  on  the  part  of  the  women  ? — Most  of  them  ; 
I  think  nearly  all.  On  the  one  side  was  the  attorney 
for  the  woman,  and  on  the  other  the  Queen's  advocate, 
in  most  cases,  or  some  one  representing  him. 

8260.  What  was  the  result  of  those  cases  generally  ? 
— In  two  cases  the  parties  were  remanded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  brought  up  again,  in  order  to  give  the 
girls  an  opportunity  of  getting  evidence  which  they 
stated  they  had  not  been  allowed  to  get  while  in  the 
hospital,  and  the  cases  were  remanded  from  the  Satur- 
day to  the  Monday,  I  think,  and  on  the  Monday  it 
was  stated  they  were  discharged  in  two  cases.  In  one 
other  case  the  girl  was  dismissed,  and  in  the  other 
cases  they  were  ordered  to  the  hospital. 

8261.  Did  the  trial  of  those  cases  lead  to  any  ex- 
hibition in  court  of  popular  feeling  ? — We  have  not 
had  any  very  special  feeling.  I  think  it  is  moi-e  out  of 
doors.  I  do  not  think  before  the  magistrates  there 
has  been  any,  except  this,  that  the  girls  have  invariably 
without  any  exception  demanded  that  the  cases  should 
be  heard  publicly. 

8262.  That  is  their  legal  advisers  so  demanded  ? — 
The  question  is  put  to  the  girl  in  accordance  with  the 
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SEVEN-  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  lier  choice  whether  she  tle- 
•lEENTH  DAY.  mantis  it  shall  be  heard  publicly  and  under  the  advice 

of  her  legal  adviser  she  has  demanded  it. 
J.W.W.Ri/dcr.      8263.  Have  you  considered  these  Acts  with  a  view 

  to  their  policy  and  expediency  ? — I  have  considered 

Feb.  1871.    them  with  that  view.    My  own  opinion  is  that  they 

■   ought  to  be  extended  to  the  population  now ;  for  as  it 

stands  it  is  invariably  the  case  that  whenever  there 
is  an  importation  of  persons  from  a  distance,  soldiers 
and  sailors,  for  instance,  you  have  an  extension  of  the 
disease  immediately  after  ;  therefore  in  stamping  it  out 
by  the  local  institution  you  constantly  have  it  re- 
imported  from  a  distance.  You  will  find  from  the 
returns  the  number  of  men  confined  to  the  hospital  is 
always  increased  by  the  importation  of  persons  from 
a  distance,  and  that  of  course  leads  to  an  extension  of 
the  disease  again  to  the  ordinary  population  ;  but  I 
have  looked  at  it  in  its  working,  and  I  think  if  some 
alterations  were  ma^le  in  the  Acts  they  might  be  made 
very  much  more  beneficial  than  they  are. 

8264.  Then  one  alteration  would  be  the  extension 
of  them  ? — Yes,  I  should  most  certainly  extend  them. 

8265.  Do  you  mean  the  extension  to  the  civil  popu- 
lation ? — Yes,  and  I  may  say  that  at  a  pubHc  meeting 
that  was  called  in  Devonport  by  the  society  which  is 
formed  against  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  which  the 
mayor  and  myself  attended,  without  our  making  any  pre- 
vious observation  to  anybody,  we  proposed  a  resolution 
that  it  was  advisable  that  these  Acts  should  be  worked 
by  the  civil  authorities  instead  of  the  naval  and  military 
authorities,  and  though  it  was  a  meeting  called  specially 
for  one  purpose,  the  resolution  was  nearly  carried  ;  a 
very  large  proportion  was  in  favour  of  it. 

8266.  Then  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Acts  should 
be  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Heme 
Secretary  ? — Yes. 

8267.  Instead  of  the  War  OiBce  and  the  Admiralty  ? 
—Yes. 

8268.  Why  do  you  think  that  to  be  preferable  ? — I 
think  it  would  give  much  more  satisfaction,  from  the 
obsei-vation  which  I  have  been  able  to  make.  I  believe 
there  is  an  idea  now  that  the  Acts  are  simply  worked 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
clean  girls  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  not  with  any 
idea  to  their  moral  effect.  That  may  be  true  or  not, 
but  that  is  the  pervading  impression.  I  believe  that 
if  they  were  worked  under  the  Home  Secretary's 
authority,  it  would  do  away  with  that  feeling  to  a 
great  extent.  I  have  found  that  feeling  prevailing  at 
public  meetings. 

8269.  Are  you  satisfied  Avith  the  way  in  which  the 
Acts  are  carried  into  effect  by  the  police  ? — I  will  not 
put  it  down  to  the  metropolitan  police,  but  I  think  all 
police  have  an  idea  that  they  are  prosecutors,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  they  take  a  more  one-sided  view  of 
the  case  than  would  be  satisfactory.  I  do  not  think 
the  metropolitan  police  Avork  it  worse  than  other 
police  would  work  it,  but  I  believe  it  would  do  away 
with  a  good  deal  of  feeling  if  they  were  placed  under 
the  authority  of  the  magistrate  also.  Take  a  case 
which  occurred  a  very  short  time  ago,  of  a  girl  called 
Blewitt.  An  application  was  served  on  me  to  fix  a 
day  for  her  case  being  heard,  in  order  to  be  relieved 
from  the  working  of  the  Acts.  When  she  came  up  she 
stated  she  had  been  a  prostitute,  but  had  abandoned 
the  life,  and  had  gone  to  live  with  a  person  in  a 
private  house.  The  police  had  followed  her  there, 
and  had  made  inquiries  day  after  day  about  her.  The 
effect  of  it  was  likely  to  have  driven  her  back  on  the 
streets  again.  Now,  the  probability  is,  that  if  there 
was  a  responsibility  to  the  justices  as  well  as  to  the 
police  superintendent,  it  would  tend  to  limit  the 
proceedings,  and  also  it  would  give  greater  satisfac- 
tion to  the  public.  There  would  be  an  idea  that  there 
was  some  responsible  authority  to  whom  they  could 
apply. 

8270.  This  duty  requires,  as  you  are  aware,  great 
activity.  Do  you  think  that  that  duty  might  not  be 
impeded  by  the  police  being  put  under  a  double 
authority  ? — I  think  not.  It  is  the  case  at  present 
with  the  ordinary  police.    The  ordinary  police  ai'e 


appointed  by  the  Watch  Committee,  but  also  are  liable 
to  suspension  and  dismissal  by  the  magistrates  upon 
any  circumstances  occurring  which  renders  it  advisable,' 
The  magistrates  have  now  power  to  dismiss  or  sus-  ■ 
pend  an  ordinary  policeman.    It  is  true  they  rarely 
exercise  it,  but  there  is  the  power.    I  beheve  the 
knowledge  of  that  power  has  tended  to  check  many ' 
things  that  would  otherwise  occur,  because  any  magis- 
trate who  has  acted  as  a  magistrate  for  a  long  time " 
will  find,  as  a  rule,  that  circumstances  will  appear 
before  magistrates  that  the  parties  will  not  go  and 
complain  of  to  Watch  Committees. 

8271.  Then  in  the  case  of  any  irregularity  in  the 
discharge  of  duty  by  the  metropolitan  police,  you 
would  give  the  magistrates  jurisdiction? — I  would 
give  the  magistrates  a  power  of  suspension,  and  then 
communicating  the  reason  of  that  suspension  to  either 
the  metropolitan  superintendent  or  whoever  might 
have  the  superior  authority,  let  him  decide  on  the 
question  of  the  representation  made . 

8272.  Then  in  the  case  of  a  charge  against  a  metro- 
politan policeman  you  would  hear  the  charge,  and  if 
proved  to  your  satisfaction,  you  would  certify  that  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  ? — Yes. 

8273.  Suspending  the  man  in  the  interim.?  — 
Yes. 

8274.  Are  you  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
women  are  brought  under  the  Act  ? — I  believe  that 
almost  every  woman  who  has  been  brought  before 
the  justices  has  complained  that  she  has  signed  the 
submission  without  being  aware  of  what  she  was  doing. 
That  has  been  the  invariable  statement  of  almost  all. 
That  one  must  receive  with  a  certain  amount  of 
allowance,  but  there  is  evidently  the  feeling  among 
them  that  they  are  entrapped  into  the  signing  of  this 
submission.  I  very  much  question  from  inquiries  I 
have  made  whether  it  is  so,  but  I  understand,  hke 
many  other  things,  it  is  made  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
They  are  told  there  is  the  paper  to  sign  and  they  sign 
it  without  its  being  read  to  them.  I  think  nearly 
every  one  who  could  not  read  has  declared  that  it  was 
not  read  to  her,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
asserted  by  the  police  that  it  was.  What  I  would 
suggest  is,  that  no  gill  should  be  for  the  first  time 
rendered  liable  to  these  Acts  until  after  she  had  signed 
the  submission  ;  she  should  be  brought  before  the  justices 
privately,  and  it  should  be  explained  to  her  that  she 
had  signed  the  submission  and  acknowledged  herself  a 
prostitute.  If  she  admitted  that  then  it  should  be 
countersigned.  If  on  the  contrary  she  said  she  did 
not  understand  it,  then  I  think  it  should  be  left  to  the 
police  to  take  the  ordinary  course  to  bring  her  under 
the  submission. 

8275.  Then  you  would  take  precaution  that  the 
nature  of  the  document  should  be  described  to  the_ 
woman  by  a  superior  authority  to  the  police  ? — I  would 
adopt  the  same  course  as  is  done  with  respect  to  re- 
cruits for  the  army.  An  army  recruit  is  not  allowed 
to  be  attested  by  his  commanding  officer,  but  must  be 
brought  before  a  justice,  and  the  declaration  is  read 
through  to  him  in  his  presence.  I  think  in  the  first 
instance  the  justice  should  have  no  power  to  inquire' 
whether  the  party  was  a  prostitute"  or  not,  but  simply 
whether  she  had  made  a  submission,  and  acknowledged 
herself  to  be  so.  If  she  did  not,  then  the  question 
should  be  tried  under  the  authority  of  the  Act, 

8276.  Do  you  think  that  any  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  visitation  of  the  certified  hospitals  by' 
magistrates  ? — That  was  a  complaint  that  was  made 
almost  the  very  last  case  that  Avas  brought  up  before 
the  magistrates.  A  girl  complained  that  after  she  had, 
applied  to  be  brought  before  the  justices,  and  it  is 
not  one  case  only,  many  cases  of  the  kind  have 
occurred,  she  desired  to  see  her  attorney,  and  she  was 
refused  ;  she  also  desired  to  see  her  own  surgeon,  and 
was  refused ;  and  that  is  the  case  in  the  two  cases 
that  were  remanded,  they  were  simply  remanded 
because  the  girls  had  demanded  to  see  the  surgeon, 
and  that  was  refused  ;  she  was  remanded  in  order 
to  give  her  an  ojiportunity  of  seeing  the  surgeon. 
In  two  of  the  cases,  as  I  mentioned  before,  when 
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they  were  to  have  been  brought  up  on  the  Monday  they 
had  been  discharged  in  the  meantime.  In  the  other 
cases  they  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  surgeon  until 
they  had  been  remanded,  and  then  their  own  surgeon 
saw  them.  Now,  I  think,  that  placed  them  in  a  very 
much  worse  position  than  if"  they  were  in  prison, 
because  if  they  were  in  prison  on  any  charge  they 
would  be  entitled  to  see  their  solicitor ;  and  my  object 
is  to  remove  all  those  complaints  that  would  tend  to 
enable  parties  who  are  under  the  operation  of  these 
Acts  to  say  they  are  worse  off  than  prisoners,  which 
is  a  statement  that  is  made.  Then  I  think  also,  under 
the  present  system  a  girl  may  be  in  the  hospital  for 
some  time,  and  may  not  have  the  opportunity  of  com- 
municating to  parties,  and  that  is  a  complaint  that  has 
been  made.  They  have  not  an  opportunity  of  com- 
municating, and  they  state  they  have  a  desire  to  be 
brought  before  the  justices,  and  wish  to  see  their 
frieuds.  They  have  not  the  opportunity,  as  they 
assert,  and  if  some  provision  was  made  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  visits,  I  think  that  that  would  be  a  very 
great  objection  removed. 

8277.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  mode 
in  which  punishment  for  offences  in  the  hospital  is 
administered  ? — That  is  a  question  that  has  been  very 
much  before  the  justices,  and  I  think  last  session  some 
correspondence  which  took  place  between  the  justices 
of  Devonport  and  the  Home  Secretary  was  moved  for,  the 
justices  complaining  that  under  the  existing  system  the 
women  are  punished  in  the  hospital  contrary  to  law. 
The  system  in  the  hospital  has  been  to  confine  girls  for 
a  certain  number  of  days,  and  alter  their  diet,  and 
confine  them  in  cells,  while  under  the  Act  of  Parliament 
it  is  provided  that  for  offences  against  hospital  regula- 
tions they  shall  be  brought  before  the  justices.  The 
justices  complained  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  that, 
and  they  were  told  there  was  a  byelaw.  That  byelaw 
was  protested  against  as  being  not  a  byelaw  within  the 
authority  of  the  Act,  and  what  was  suggested  was  that 
the  girls  should  be  placed  while  in  the  hospital  for 
breaches  of  regulations  under  the  same  provisions  which 
exist  with  regard  to  the  workhouse.  If  any  person  in 
the  workhouse  commits  an  offence  against  the  regu- 
lations of  the  workhouse,  he  would  be  confined  for,  I 
think,  not  exceeding  24  hours  for  that  offence.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  an  offence  beyond  that  punishment, 
then  they  are  simply  to  be  confined  before  they  are 
brought  before  the  magistrates.  Now,  under  the 
existing  system  a  regular  complaint  is  to  be  made ; 
they  are  to  be  summoned,  and  the  whole  course  adopted 
under  the  ordinary  proceedings  for  summary  jurisdiction. 
That  is  a  very  inconvenient  state  of  things.  If  there- 
fore the  system  which  is  adopted  in  the  workhouse  was 
carried  ont  it  would  remove  all  those  objections. 

8278.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  the  amendment  which 
you  have  mentioned  was  introduced  into  the  Act,  many 
of  the  objections  entertained  against  it  by  the  public 
would  be  removed  ? — I  think  they  would  be  removed 
with  a  great  number  of  persons  who  now  hold  opinions 
against  the  Act  ;  it  would  remove  their  objections  very 
considerably. 

8279.  When  you  speak  of  persons  objecting  to  the 
Act,  do  you  mean  persons  belonging  to  the  association 
to  oppose  the  Acts  ? — I  mean  persons  I  have  heard 
complain  casually  of  the  mode  in  which  these  Acts 
have  worked.  When  I  have  mentioned  these  sug- 
gestions to  them,  they  have  said  they  thought  that  they 
would  do  away  with  a  great  many  of  the  objections 
which  exist  to  the  Act. 

8280.  Then  if  these  amendments  were  introduced, 
woiild  you  think  the  Acts  would  be  beneficial  rather 
than  otherwise  ? — I  think  they  would  be  very  much 
more  beneficial.  I  think  also  there  should  be  a  power 
to  the  magistrate  of  calling  in  a  surgeon  whenever  a 
girl  demands  to  be  relieved.  The  magistrates  are 
placed  in  this  unfortunate  position  at  the  present 
moment.  A  girl  is  confined  to  the  hospital ;  she 
demands  to  be  brought  before  the  justices.  On  the 
one  side  she  produces  some  surgeon  on  her  part  who 
comes  forward  and  declares  that  she  is  not  diseased ; 
on  the  other  part,  the  hospital  produces  the  surgeon. 
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In  that  conflict  of  evidence  the  justices  are  placed  in  seven- 
the  position  of  disbelieving  one  or  the  other.    If  they  TEENTH^day. 
had  the  power  of  calling  in  a  surgeon  themselves,  it  j-^j. 
would  place  them  in  a  very  much  better  position  than  J.W.W.Rydcr. 

they  are  now,  and  I  think  it  would  give  more  satis-  .  

faction  to  all  parties. 

8281.  T  presume  you  have  not  enrolled  yourself  as 
a  member  of  either  of  the  associations  ? — No.  I  have 
always  avowed  my  belief  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Government  to  provide  for  the  extinction  of  disease. 

8282.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

8283.  But  that  the  Acts  should  be  amended  in  the 
direction  you  have  indicated  ? — Yes. 

8284.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.^  I  think  you  have  stated 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ignorance  prevailing  as  to 
the  object  of  these  Acts  ? — I  think  parties  do  not  un- 
derstand the  working  of  them,  and  those  things  that 
work  badly  are  brought  most  prominently  forward. 

8285.  Do  you  mean  in  Devonport  or  in  the  country 
generally  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  any  other  place  than 
Devonport. 

8286.  How  would  the  placing  the  Acts  under  the 
administration  of  the  Home  Office  meet  that  diffi- 
culty ? — I  think  it  would  give  very  much  more  con- 
fidence. It  would  remove  the  idea  which  exists  that 
it  is  simply  a  mode  of  furnishing  girls  for  the  army 
and  navy.  Also  there  is  a  very  natural  feeling  that 
where  the  civil  population  are  to  be  dealt  Avitl\  they 
shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  civil  authorities. 

8287.  {3Ir.  Ilylands.)  Are  you  in  possession  of  the 
returns  of  the  local  police  in  relation  to  prostitution 
and  offeuces  brought  before  the  magistrates  ? — This  is 
a  return  I  had  from  the  chief  constable.  It  is  an 
extract  from  the  Home  Office  returns  of  the  number 
of  prostitutes,  brothels,  public-houses,  and  beershops, 
the  resorts  of  prostitutes,  for  the  year  1870.  In  the 
year  1862  there  were  242  prostitutes  returned,  29 
brothels,  eight  public-houses,  and  12  beershops,  the 
resort  of  prostitutes;  in  the  year  1863  there  were  227 
prostitutes,  39  brothels,  10  public-houses  and  10  beer- 
shops. 

8288.  (Mr.  Mimdella.)  Will  you  give  us  the  numbers 
for  1870  ;— In  1869  and  1870  tliere  are  none.  They 
are  returned  by  the  police  now. 

8289.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  For  1868?— In  1868  there 
were  210  prostitutes.  In  1862  there  were  242,  in 
1863  there  were  227,  in  1864  there  were  169,  in  1865 
there  were  170,  in  1866  there  were  152,  in  1867 
there  were  200,  in  1868  there  were  210. 

8290.  Those  are  the  prostitutes  in  Devonport  ? — ' 
According  to  the  return  to  the  Home  Office,  by  the 
annual  returns  of  the  police. 

8291.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  The  local  police?— 
Yes,  as  being  the  number  in  Devonport,  the  municipal 
borough,  not  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Devon- 
port. 

8292.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  Then  according  to  this 
return,  so  far  as  Devonport  is  concerned,  the  local 
police  show  that  in  1862  there  were  242  prostitutes 
and  in  1868  there  were  210  ? — Yes. 

8293.  And  that  the  brothels  dining  the  same  time 
had  increased  from  29  in  1862  to  39  in  1863?— 
Yes. 

8294.  And  that  during  the  same  time  ihe  public- 
houses  and  beerliouses  had  decreased  — Yes. 

8295.  That  is  to  say,  those  which  were  the  resort 
of  prostitutes  ? — Yes,  those  are  in  the  return.  Those 
statistics  would  hardly  enable  you  to  form  an  opinion 
with  respect  to  Devonport  in  connexion  with  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  because  there  ai  e  causes  in 
operation  perfectly  independent  of  that.  There  are 
byelaws  existing  in  Devonport  which  would  account  for 
the  changes  ;  and  I  think  I  can  very  easily  explain  it. 
In  the  year  1841  my  attention  was  called  to  the  state 
of  the  brothels  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  with  others, 
being  a  member  of  the  Committee  at  that  time,  I  got 
two  byelaws  passed ;  one  of  them  is  with  respect  to 
persons  keeping  disorderly  houses,  and  the  other  is  as 
to  harbouring  girl  children.  Now,  you  will  find 
when  the  Act  of  the  session  before  last  I  Ihink  it  was 
the  Act  which  made  an  alteration  in  the  beerhouses 
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SEVEN-      came  into  operation  many  of  the  beerhouses  had  their 
TEENTH  DAY.  licenses  refused.    Previous  to  that,  when  a  public- 
house  was  convicted  of  harbouring  prostitutes,  as  a 
J.W.W.ktjder.  rule,  the  magistrates  would  refuse  the  license.  The 

  person  would  then  take  out  a  beer  license.  After 

20  Feb.  1871.  that  yea]-,  when  the  beerhouses  also  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates,  they  then  refused  the 
license  to  the  beerhouses,  and  you  v/ill  then  find  the 
beerhouses  have  decreased,  and  that  brothels  have 
increased,  because  the  beerhouses  remained  brothels 
many  of  them  ;  and  last  year  you  will  find  no  less 
than  eight  brothels  Avere  convicted  under  this  byelaw. 
It  is  a  byelaw  by  which  the  magistrates  are  enabled 
to  fine  any  person  harbouring  prostitutes  51.  Those 
eight  persons  were  convicted  from  circumstances  per- 
fectly irrespective  of  the  Acts.  The  convictions  arose 
from  felonies  that  had  been  committed  in  those  brothels ; 
and  in  all  cases  the  mode  of  proceeding  has  been, 
whenever  a  case  has  been  brought  up,  and  the  parties 
have  been  convicted  for  offences  in  brothels,  the 
brothel-keeper  has  been  proceeded  against  also,  and 
there  were,  I  think,  eight  cases  last  year  of  parties  of 
that  kind,  and  the  whole  eight  were  convicted.  You 
will  find  that  no  beerhouses  or  public-houses  were 
convicted. 

8296.  Then  your  experience  as  a  magistrate  leads 
you  to  suppose  that  the  local  action  of  the  authorities 
has  been  very  material  indeed  in  suppressing  these 
disorders  or  irregularities  in  Devonport  in  the  last  few 
years  ? — Yes.  I  believe  the  reason  that  you  find  so 
little  variation  is,  that  Devonport  will  not  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  numbers  in  what  is  called  the  Devonport 
district,  because,  in  the  year  1863,  some  parties  in  the 
council  took  notice  of  the  action  of  the  justices,  and 
mentioned  that  the  proceedings  of  the  justices  were 
driving  the  trade  out  of  the  town  ;  that  meant,  by 
their  action  against  prostitutes  and  brothel-keepers, 
and  one  gentleman  made  the  observation  that  every- 
body went  to  Stonehouse  and  Plymouth,  liecause  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  did  not  remain  in  Devonport. 
That  Avas  simply  the  case  of  these  two  byelaws  by 
which  the  proceedings  were  adopted,  and  the  Act  had 
no  efiect  in  producing  that ;  and  I  believe,  for  many 
years,  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  Devonport  has  not 
very  much  increased  or  decreased,  because,  whenever 
there  has  been  any  offence,  the  brothel-keeper  has  been 
also  proceeded  against. 

8297.  But  I  suppose  the  idea  of  the  trade  of  your 
district  being  endangered  did  not  affect  the  minds  of 
the  majority  of  the  council  ? — No  ;  I  am  only  men- 
tioning that  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  effect 
which  was  produced  long  before  the  Acts  were  in 
operation. 

8298.  And  you  have  continued  it  ? — And  we  have 
continued  it ;  and  it  was  then  said  by  myself  at  the 
council,  that  if  that  doctrine  was  to  prevail,  the  best 
thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  import  from  Prussia 
or  France. 

8299.  1  noticed,  in  1862,  the  number  of  prostitutes 
apprehended  was  7  ;  convicted,  6  ;  and  discharged,  1  ; 
while,  in  1870,  the  number  apprehended  was  30; 
convicted,  27  ;  discharged,  3  ? — Yes ;  they  vai'y  evei'y 
year. 

8300.  Yes,  but  the  tendency  has  been  rather  up- 
wards, I  think,  or  at  least  they  vary ;  at  all  events  at 
the  later  part  of  the  period  they  are  more  numerous 
than  formerly.  Does  that  mark  the  difference  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  ? — If  you  call  on 
me  to  give  my  honest  opinion  as  to  what  it  is  I  should 
say  what  led  last  year  to  so  many  is  that  there  has 
been  undoubtedly  a  feeling  among  the  girls  that  they 
had  some  parties  behind  assisting  them,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  I  think,  it  has  made  them  very  much 
looser  in  their  conduct  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been.  It  is  unquestionable  that  during  this  year  there 
has  been  more  trouble  with  them  than  there  had  been 
some  years  before. 

8301.  Would  the  offences  be  such  as  ordinarily 
prostitutes  are  convicted  for  ? — All  of  them  are  offences 
of  disorderly  conduct. 

8202.  But  ai'e  they  a  class  of  oftences  anybody  could 


stimulate  the  prostitute  to  commit? — Well,  I  think 
they  have  become  more  disorderly,  and  I  can  only 
attribute  it  to  that.  I  give  the  best  of  my  own  judg- 
ment.  I  may  be  wrong  in  the  view  I  take  of  it. 

8303.  There  is  a  case  upon  which,  I  understand, 
you  can  give  us  some  infonnation.  It  is  a  case  which 
has  been  before  us  of  a  giid  named  Bessie  Blewitt. 
I  am  informed  you  considered  the  girl  had  unnecessary 
obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  her  reformation  ? — It  was 
the  case  I  alluded  to  before.  If  you  are  quoting  from 
a  paper  that  was  published,  I  do  not  admit  that  that  is 
a  strictly  accurate  statement,  though  it  is  sufficiently 
accurate,  because,  perhaps,  some  words  are  put  a 
little  stronger  than  were  used.  What  I  was  alluding 
to  was,  this  girl  being  followed.  They  came  where 
she  had  been,  and  she  had  made  application  on  the 
5th  January  to  be  I'elieved,  and  an  application  was 
served  on  me  on  the  10th  January,  and  on  the  11th 
J anuary  she  was  ordered  to  attend  for  examination  ;  and 
when  she  was  brought  before  the  justices  on  the  12th  it 
was  stated  that  the  police  did  not  oppose  her  being  with- 
drawn from  the  operation  of  the  Act ;  and  the  justices 
felt,  from  the  proceedings  that  had  been  taken,  it  had 
forced  them  into  the  unpleasantness  of  having  tlie  case 
proved,  Avhen  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for 
it,  and  also  had  a  tendency  to  drive  her  back  into  the 
streets  from  the  police  having  gone  several  times  to 
this  house,  where,  in  every  probability,  in  many  cases, 
the  persons  she  was  lodging  with  would  refuse  to  allow 
her  to  remain,  and  then  she  would  have  had  to  go  back 
to  a  brothel,  very  probably.  The  magistrates  had  but 
just  before  determined  in  a  case  that  was  brought 
before  them,  where  a  girl  said  she  had  abandoned 
prostitution,  but  was  still  lodging  in  a  brothel,  because 
she  could  not  get  any  other  place,  and  the  justices  said, 
while  she  was  lodging  at  a  brothel  the  presumption 
was,  at  all  events,  that  she  was  engaged  in  prostitution. 

8304.  (Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  Does  your  experience 
lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that  these  Acts  are  in  any 
way  detrimental  to  public  morality  ? — I  think  not. 

8305.  That  is  the  result  of  your  experience  ? — Yes, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  so,  because  I  find  all  these  girls,  as 
I  have  mentioned  before,  every  one  of  them  demand 
to  have  their  case  heard  publicly,  and  I  do  not  think  if 
there  was  any  strong  feeling  in  their  minds  they  would 
demand  that. 

8306.  Do  you  think  whatever  defects  there  may  be 
in  the  Acts  in  matters  of  detail,  there  is  no  essential 
complaint  to  be  made  against  them  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  immoral  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

8307.  Has  your  experience  made  you  able  to 
suggest  any  changes  that  might  be  introduced  into 
the  Acts,  so  as  to  give  them  a  more  reclamatory 
character,  especially  for  the  younger  girls  ? — In  the 
hospital  at  the  present  moment  they  have  a  Samaritan 
fund  which  they  apply  to  the  reclamation  of  those 
girls  who  can  be  induced  to  go  there.  They  have  also 
a  chaplain,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  great  care  is  taken 
with  respect  to  the  chaplain  in  securing  a  propei-  per- 
son for  it. 

8308.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  there  are  very 
young  girls,  sometimes  as  young  as  14  or  15,  who 
appear  as  i)rostitutes  ? — There  are  some,  but  very  few. 
I  do  not  recollect  more  than  three  within  some  years 
before  the  magistrates  at  Devonport. 

8309.  In  the  case  of  these  very  young  girls,  would 
you  think  it  unreasonable  to  treat  them  in  the  same 
way  as  juvenile  criminals  are  treated,  namely,  to  send 
them  to  some  place  where  they  might  be  reformed 
without  consulting  their  wish  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
a  great  improvement  if  they  were  sent  to  an  industrial 
school. 

8310.  Without  consulting  their  wish?  —  Yes.  I 
think  if  they  were  placed  under  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act,  that  would  be  the  proper  thing.  I  think  a  re- 
formatory would  be  a  mistake,  because  it  would  brand 
them  as  criminals,  whereas  if  you  send  them  to  an 
industrial  school  I  think  there  you  might  produce 
great  effect  upon  them. 

831 1.  1  do  not  mean  to  make  any  distinction  between 
reformatories  and  industrial  schools,  but  merely  to 
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describe  the  kind  of  operation.  You  think  that  kind 
of  operation  might  be  rightly  and  beneficially  intro- 
duced ? — I  think  it  would  be  exceedingly  useful, 

8312.  Do  you  think  that  the  introduction  of  some 
such  arrangement  as  that  into  the  Act  would  tend  to 
disarm  the  present  objection  made  to  it  on  the  ground 
of  its  supposed  immoral  tendency  ? — I  think  they  are 
alterations  which  would  tend  to  give  confidence  that 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  interfere  with  their 
liberty  as  little  as  possible  consistently  with  the 
ojjeration  of  the  Act. 

8313.  It  has  sometimes  been  complained  that  these 
Acts  press  unequally,  and  therefore  unfairly,  on  the 
two  sexes.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  introduce  any 
changes  which  would  tend  to  remove  that  objection  ? — ■ 
I  fancy  if  it  was  thought  advisable  to  extend  them  to 
the  male  sex  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  work- 
ing of  them.  It  is  a  question  which  would  of  course 
require  a  very  great  deal  of  thought  and  consideration, 
but  I  do  not  see  any  impracticability  in  it,  and  I  can- 
not conceive  why,  if  a  girl  has  just  been  discharged 
from  the  hospital,  and  a  very  few  days  afterwards  finds 
herself  diseased,  the  man  who  diseased  her  should  not 
be  as  much  subject  to  the  Act  as  the  girl  herself. 

8314.  Supposing  that  party  can  be  produced?  — 
Supposing  he  can  be  identified. 

8315.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  Acts  as  applied 
only  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  or  as  applied  to  the  whole 
civil  population  ? — I  speak  of  them  as  applied  to  the 
whole  civil  population. 

8316.  But  supposing  the  Acts  were  restricted,  as  at 
present,  only  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  do  you  think  it 
desirable  that  any  additional  precaution  should  be  taken 
\yith  regard  to  those  soldiers  and  sailors  either  in  the 
way  of  examination  or  otherwise  ? — I  think  unless 
something  of  the  kind  is  done,  it  is  perfectly  vain  to 

1  ook  for  its  being  stamped  out. 

8317.  But  do  you  think  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
regard  the  fact  of  a  soldier  being  diseased  in  this  way, 
as  in  itself  a  ftiult  for  which  he  might  be  fairly  punished  ? 
- — I  should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  on  that. 

8318.  {Sir  W.  James.')  With  regard  to  the  brothels 
in  Devonport,  they  have  been  very  much  reduced  in 
number,  we  understand,  of  late  years  ? — I  think  not  in 
actual  numbers  ;  it  has  been  a  change  from  one  species 
to  another ;  for  instance,  the  public-houses  first  were 
reduced,  and  then  the  beershops ;  but  then  I  think 
there  are  very  nearly  as  many  brothels  taken  on  the 
whole. 

8319.  There  are  nearly  as  many  brothels  you  think  ? 
— I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference.  That  return 
shows  the  number  as  far  as  the  police  return  goes.  I 
can  only  form  my  opinion  on  that. 

8320.  We  heard  there  were  a  great  number  of 
women  on  the  register,  amounting  to  600,  is  that  so,  in 
the  towns  of  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stonehouse  ? — 
I  cannot  teU  you  as  regards  Plymouth  and  Stonehouse. 

8321.  The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your 
attention  is  that  these  registered  women  must  have 
some  place  to  live  in  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

8322.  1  wish  to  ask  you  whether  the  operation  of 
the  Act  interferes  Avith  the  operation  of  the  common 
law  in  putting  down  brothels  ? — It  has  not  in  Devonport 
at  all  events,  the  practice  that  has  been  adopted  at 
Devonport  for  very  many  years  has  been,  they  are 
not  hunted  out,  but  if  they  are  thrust  upon  the  public 
notice  then  they  are  proceeded  against.  If  disturbances 
exist  so  as  to  become  a  nuisance  they  would  be  pro- 
ceeded against  under  this  byelaw.  I  believe  there 
never  has  been  a  prosecution  by  indictment. 

8323.  Why  are  they  not  hunted  out  ? — I  cannot 
say  why  they  are  not.  I  cannot  judge  why  they  are 
not  more  than  in  any  other  town,  but  the  justices 
have  no  power  to  initiate  proceedings  under  these  bye- 
laws.  Somebody  must  make  a  complaint ;  I  could  not 
direct  a  prosecution. 

8324.  Registered  women  must  have  certain  brothels 
to  live  in  ? — ^Yes. 

8325.  My  question  was  not  any  literal  interpretation 
of  the  law,  but  as  to  whether  or  not  a  moral  security 
is  given  to  these  brothel-keepers  where  these  registered 


women  live  under  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — I  do  sbven- 
not  see  that  it  is,  because  you  have  had  eight  brothels  ^J^enth^dAY. 
convicted  last  year  for  felonies  committed  by  prosti- 
tutes.  J.W.W.Byder. 

2326.  The  effect  of  these  Acts  we  have  understood   

is  to  reduce  the  number  of  prostitutes  to  a  minimum  ?  20  Feb.  1871. 
— I  cannot  say  anything  on  that  subject. 

8327.  They  have,  at  all  events,  tended  very  much  to 
reduce  their  number  ? — I  very  much  question  whether 
they  have  reduced  them  to  any  very  great  extent. 

8328.  I  suppose  the  reason  the  brothels  are  not 
hunted  up  is  that  these  women  must  have  places  to  live 
in  ? — These  women,  while  they  exist,  must  have  places 
to  live  in,  but  if  they  thrust  themselves  on  the  public 
they  are  proceeded  against  ;  if  they  do  not,  then  they 
are  not  interfered  with. 

8329.  Do  you  think  the  brothels  would  be  more 
interfered  with  under  the  ordinary  common  law,  or  in 
a  town  where  these  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  are  in 
operation? — I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest 
difference,  because  they  were  interfered  with  just  as 
much  before  these  Acts  were  in  operation  as  they  are 
now.  The  same  principle  has  applied  and  you  will 
find  the  prosecutions  are  very  nearly  similar. 

8330.  {3Ir.  Mundella.)  Did  I  understand  that  you 
were  instrumental  in  getting  these  byelaws  passed  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  fi-om 
1837  to  the  present  time,  and  at  that  time  I  was  one  of 
the  Committee  who  drew  those  byelaws. 

8331.  Since  the  special  police  has  been  there  with 
this  special  duty,  these  byelaws  have  been  well  en- 
forced ? — They  have  always  been  enforced,  the  last 
10  or  12  years  at  all  events. 

8332.  Have  they  not  been  very  much  better  enforced 
under  the  metropolitan  police  than  they  were  formerly  ? 
— Certainly  not.  The  metropolitan  police  have  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do  with  them. 

8333.  It  is  the  local  police  ? — It  is  the  local  police. 
There  has  not  been  a  proceeding  arising  out  of  the 
metropolitan  police  action. 

8334.  Then  your  impression  is  that  notwithstanding 
the  operation  of  these  Acts  and  the  additional  efl:brts 
of  the  metropolitan  police  the  number  of  prosti- 
tutes has  not  diminished  ? — I  do  not  say  that  ;  I 
cannot  tell  in  Plymouth  and  Stonehouse  ;  I  only  speak 
of  Devonport. 

8335.  I  am  asking  you  as  to  Devonport  ? — I  think 
there  is  very  little  difference  at  all. 

8336.  And  very  little  difference  in  the  number  of 
prostitutes  ? — Very  little  difterence. 

8337.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  good  order 
and  decency  that  prevails  in  the  town  of  Devonport  ? 
— I  should  say  in  a  town  of  52,000  inhabitants  we 
had  not  a  prisoner  for  trial  at  the  last  session. 

8338.  Do  these  prostitutes  conduct  themselves  with 
more  decency  and  order  at  present  since  these  Acts 
have  been  in  operation  than  formerly  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  difference.  I  think  if  anything 
during  the  last  year  it  is  rather  worse,  but  that  I 
attribute  not  to  the  Acts  themselves,  but  to  the 
agitation  on  the  subject. 

8339.  I  find  from  this  report  that  the  number  of 
convictions  have  varied  every  year,  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

8340.  And  there  is  a  little  increase  in  the  number 
of  convictions  during  the  past  year  ? — Yes. 

8341.  You  think  that  is  from  the  worse  behaviour 
on  the  part  of  the  women  rather  than  the  increased 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  police  ? — I  think  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
police,  there  not  being  more  now  than  before.  I  think 
it  is  an  ordinary  proceeding,  but  that  there  has  been 
rather  more  violence,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  on 
the  part  of  the  girls  than  previously. 

8342.  t  see  these  byelaws  are  directed  first  against 
solicitation,  then  against  indecent  and  disorderly 
conduct  in  the  streets.  Do  you  think  they  have 
been  productive  of  great  results  ? — I  think  they  have 
been  the  most  useful  laws  we  have  had  in  operation 
almost  of  all  the  byelaws  there. 

8343-  Then  there  is  another  byelaw  for  proceeding 
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SEVEN"  against  brothels.  Has  that  been  acted  on  ? — It  has 
TEENTH  DAY.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j  j^j^^e  mentioned,  that 

Mr.         wherever  they  have  become  known  by  any  exceptional 

J.W.W.Ryder.  action,  then  they  are  proceeded  against. 

"":„-,        8344.  And  with  good  effect,  do  you  think  ?— And 

 With  good  enect. 

8345.  Has  there  been  any  withdrawal  of  licenses 
under  the  last  Act  in  Devonport  ? — There  were  several 
beershops  that  had  their  licenses  refused. 

8346.  On  what  ground  ? — On  the  ground  of  con- 
victions for  harbouring  prostitutes  and  many  others, 
but  that  is  the  principal  ground. 

8347.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  improve- 
ment in  the  morality  of  the  borough  of  Devonport 
through  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? — No,  I  cannot 
say  that  there  has. 

8348.  But  you  think  the  benefit  derived  from  these 
Acts  in  Devonport  has  been  the  suppression  of  the 
disease,  rather  than  the  suppression  of  prostitution  or 
immorality  ? — Yes. 

8349.  (Mr.  Cowper- Temple.')  Have  many  cases 
come  before  you  in  which  women  have  denied  being 
prostitutes  ? — No,  they  have  denied  that  they 
have  submitted,  but  not  that  they  were  prostitutes; 
they  denied  that  they  were  aware  that  they  had  sub- 
mitted. 

8350.  Probably  you  have  had  to  adjudicate  on  the 
question  whether  a  woman  brought  before  you  was  or 
was  not  a  prostitute  ? — I  only  recollect  one  case.  I 
believe  there  is  no  case  in  which  a  girl  has  denied  that 
she  was  a  prostitute  at  all ;  it  was  only  as  to  whether 
she  had  abandoned  the  life  or  not. 

8351.  Have  you  tried  to  form  for  yourself  any  legal 
definition  of  what  would  render  a  person  liable  to  be 
called  a  prostitute  ? — I  should  conceive  the  same  evi- 
dence that  would  be  required  to  convict  a  person  of 
an  offence  against  the  Vagrant  Act  would  be  required 
with  respect  to  this,  but  I  think  the  definition  in  the 
Act  is  very  loose ;  there  ought  to  be  some  more 
specific  definition,  and  I  think  that  is  what  you  would 
find,  if  the  cases  were  tested  —  if  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  parties  who  were  said  to  have  been 
2,000  in  Devonport  district  were  tested — you  would 
find  it  would  hinge  on  that  very  question,  who  were 
prostitutes  and  who  were  not. 

8352.  Do  you  think  the  different  policemen  have 
taken  different  views  as  to  whether  a  woman  was  a 
prostitute  or  not? — I  can  only  judge  from  the  num- 
bers I  see,  because  I  see  it  stated  at  2,000,  and  I  think 
it  is  utterly  impossible  that  there  ever  were  2,000,  or 
anything  approaching  to  that. 

8353.  That  is  assuming  rather  a  strict  definition  ? — 
Yes. 

8354.  But  if  you  take  a  wider  and  looser  defini- 
tion, do  you  think  then  it  might  be  2,000  ? — I  cannot 
conceive  that  there  were  ever  2,000,  even  with  a  loose 
definition,  because  that  would  represent  nearly  one  in 
every  12  women  in  the  three  towns. 

8355.  Has  the  byelaw  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
vention of  soMcitation  in  the  streets  been  practically 
enforced  in  Devonport  ?  —  The  byelaw  is  rather 
against  disorderly  conduct,  I  believe.  There  is  no 
conviction  within  my  recollection  for  solicitation. 

8356.  The  byelaw  is,  that  if  any  prostitute  shall 
loiter  or  be  in  any  street  for  the  purpose  of  pros- 
titution or  solicitation  to  the  annoyance  of  the  in- 
habitants she  shall  forfeit  a  sum  ? — I  believe  that  no 
conviction  has  taken  place  under  that  byelaw  within 
my  knowledge. 

8357.  So  you  cannot  say  whether  under  the  law 
mere  solicitation  would  be  a  punishable  offence? — 
I  think  it  is  a  punishable  offence  under  the  Town 
Police  Clauses  Act. 

8358.  {Adm..  Collinson.)  You  say,  when  the  women 
appear  before  you  in  court  they  are  desirous  of  pub- 
licity, that  is  to  say,  they  prefer  having  their  cases 
tried  in  open  court  instead  of  in  a  private  room  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  is  not  an  option,  but  it  must  be  at  their  desire  ; 
it  is  not  a  simple  question  of  option. 


8359.  Do  you  think  that  has  been  by  the  way  of  ad- 
vertising themselves  in  the  trade  ? — No,  I  should  rather 
think  it  was  that  they  were  recommended  by  the 
soUcitors  who  appeared  for  them,  in  order  that  their 
cases  might  get  before  the  public  to  show  the  operation 
of  the  Act. 

8360.  Then  it  was  not  notoriety  on  their  part,  but 
notoriety  on  the  part  of  the  persons  who  were  sup- 
porting them  ? — Yes, 

8361.  That  is  your  opinion? — Yes,  I  do  not  believe 
it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  girls. 

8362.  Have  you  formed  that  opinion  from  any  par- 
ticular reason  ? — I  have  formed  it  because  in  one  or  two 
cases  when  the  girls  have  been  asked  they  have  first 
said  they  would  have  it  in  private,  and  then  it  has  been 
suggested  to  them,  and  they  have  said,  "  No,"  they 
would  have  it  heard  in  public. 

8363.  You  have  said  that  in  the  year  1870  the 
disturbances  had  increased.  Now,  by  that,  I  believe, 
you  meant  in  answer  to  Mr,  Mundella's  question  that 
the  numbers  brought  before  the  magistrates  had  in- 
creased ? — Cases  brought  before  the  magistrates  were 
rather  more  numerous ;  the  girls'  conduct  had  been 
more  violent  as  a  rule. 

8364.  You  did  not  speak  of  their  conduct  in  the 
street  ? — No  ;  certainly  not. 

8365.  Therefore  you  think  that  their  conduct  in 
the  street  was  not  worse  in  1870  than  it  was  previously  ? 
—No, 

8366.  Therefore,  in  alluding  to  the  increased  number 
of  disturbances  in  1870,  you  do  not  speak  of  their 
notoriety  as  prostitutes  ? — No ;  I  think  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  the  streets,  I  believe,  as  a 
rule,  we  have  no  great  amount  of  disturbances  in  the 
streets.  You  will  see  only  42  convictions  out  of  a 
population  like  ours.  It  forms  a  very  small  number  in 
itself  altogether,  because  of  that  42  very  probably 
several  were  the  same  girls  over  and  over  again,  and 
then  when  it  is  out  of  nearly  52,000  inhabitants,  and 
a  very  large  floating  population,  it  is  very  small. 
Another  thing  that  perhaps  has  tended  to  increase 
it  a  little  is,  that  this  year  the  flying  squadron  has  put 
in  at  Devonport,  and  the  sailors  come  ashore  under  the 
influence  of  drink.  As  I  say,  that  is  a  return  which 
will  scarcely  enable  you  to  form  any  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act 
in  Devonport,  I  think  any  conclusion  formed  on  those 
returns  would  be  fallacious, 

8367.  {Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.)  You  expressed  a 
strong  opinion,  I  think,  that  the  limitation  of  these 
Acts  to  soldiers  and  sailors  was  an  injury  to  the  Acts, 
and  that  it  produced  a  good  deal  of  jirejudice  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  to  them  did  you  not  say  so  ? — No 
it  was  from  their  being  under  the  operation  of  the 
naval  and  milit-ary  department  instead  of  the  civil 
department, 

8368.  But  did  not  you  say  there  was  a  general 
prejudice  against  them,  bcause  it  was  supposed  they 
were  merely  providing  clean  girls  for  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  ? — That  is  because  of  their  being  under  the 
operation  of  the  naval  and  military  authorities,  Tlie 
idea  is  that  it  is  for  that  purpose.  If  it  was  under  a  civil 
department  1  believe  such  an  idea  would  be  got  rid  of, 

8369.  But  you  said  also,  I  think,  that  you  would 
wish  them  extended  to  the  civil  population  ? — My 
own  views  are  in  that  direction. 

8370.  You  connect  those  two  inferences  together, 
do  you  not,  the  placing  them  under  the  Home  Office 
and  the  extending  them  ? — No  ;  I  speak  of  their  ex- 
tension as  being  a  matter  of  expediency.  I  think  it 
is  impossible  to  make  them  effective  unless  they  are 
extended. 

8371.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Do  you  think  the  5/. 
penalty  for  keeping  brothels  sufllicient  ? — I  think  it  has 
had  also  practically  the  effect  of  making  them  quiet, 
and  not  thrust  themselves  forward.  I  think  it  is 
a  great  thing  again,  when  parties  are  obliged  to  seek 
them  out  instead  of  their  being  thrust  into  public 
notice. 

8372.  But  do  you  think  the  penalty  of  bl.  a  sufficient 
one  ? — I  think  it  is  in  the  first  instance.    In  fact,  yoa 
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will  very  rarely  get  even  that  penalty  inflicted  in  the 
first  instance. 

8373.  You  seem  to  think  there  is  a  little  difficulty 
in  its  not  being  any  particular  person's  duty  to  insti- 
tute proceedings  in  the  first  instance.    Is  not  that  so  ? 

 Yes,  it  is  no  person's  duty.    If  a  case  is  brought 

before  the  justices  all  the  justices  can  do  is  to  send  to 
the  superintendent  of  police  that  he  shall  take  steps 
for  the  prosecution  of  it.     Practically  the  justices 


have  no  right  to  be  the  prosecutors  and  the  judges  seven- 

also.  TEENTH  DAT. 

8374.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 

introduce  in  a  town  like  Devonport  an  office  of  a  stipen-  j     wn  d 

diary  magistrate  for  the  working  of  these  Acts  ? —  

I  cannot  give  you  an  opinion  upon  that.    I  do  not  see  Feb,  1871. 

what  difi"erence  it  would  make,  because  I  believe  they  — — •  

are  just  as  effectually  proceeded  with  under  the  one  as 
the  other. 


Adjourned  to  Friday  next. 


EIGHTEENTH  DAY. 


House  of  Lords,  24th  February  1871. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P, 

Sir  J.  S.  Tkelawny,  Bart.,  M.P. 

AranRAL  COLLINSON,  C.B. 

A.  J.  MuNDELLA,  Esq.,  M.P. 
p.  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 


The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 
G.  E.  Paget,  Esq.,  M.D. 
S.  WiLKS,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 
Mr.  R.  Applegarth. 


Mr.  William  Littleton  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows 
8375.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  a  navy  clothier  and  a 


registrar  of  marriages  at  Devonport  ? — I  am. 

8376.  Have  you  been  in  business  many  years  ? — 
Yes,  about  30. 

8377.  Have  you  taken  much  interest  in  the  Acts 
which  are  the  subject  of  investigation  by  this  Com- 
mission ? — I  have  for  several  months  past. 

8378.  When  did  you  first  begin  to  direct  your 
attention  to  them  ? — In  the  early  part  of  last  year,  in 
consequence  of  a  young  woman  who  was  coming  to 
my  office,  having  given  notice  to  be  married  to  a 
corporal,  being  stopped  on  her  way  by  two  of  the 
special  police  on  the  public  road.  I  have  particulars 
of  the  case  with  me  if  you  wish  to  have  them. 

8379.  What  was  the  name  of  the  young  woman  ? 
— Elizabeth  Booley.  She  is  a  native  of  Cornwall, 
and  at  that  time  resided  at  Looe.  She  is  quite  a 
stranger  to  Devonport. 

8380.  Under  what  circumstances  was  she  taken  by 
the  special  police  ? — She  had  arrived  in  the  town  on 
the  Saturday  night,  and  had  stayed  at  Stonehouse, 
which  is  the  intermediate  town  between  Devonport 
and  Plymouth.  She  had  passed  the  time  there  with 
her  sister,  who  accompanied  her  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing through  the  gateway  of  Stonehouse,  and  on 
the  public  road  they  were  stopped  by  two  men  who 
in  those  days  were  called  water  policemen,  now  they 
are  called  special  policemen.  Those  men  inquired  of 
them  if  they  knew  a  certain  person  whom  they  named, 
and  they  said  "  No."  The  police  expressed  their 
disbelief  in  the  statement,  and  then  inquired  again, 
and  the  Avomen  said  they  were  quite  strangers  in  the 
town,  and  the  police  had  made  a  mistake.  The 
policemen  then  asked  where  they  came  from,  and 
they  told  them  ;  and  then  they  asked  "  What  did  you 
"  come  here  for?"  The  women  hesitated.  The 
police  treated  them  very  roughly  and  teiTified  them  ; 
and  then  the  youngest,  pointing  to  her-  sister,  who  had 
orange  blossoms  in  her  bonnet,  said, "  My  sister  is  going 
"  to  be  married  to  the  corporal  there,"  pointing  to  him, 
who  had  preceded  them  a  short  distance.  Just  at 
that  moment  the  corporal  happened  to  turn  round, 
and  recognized  who  those  men  were,  as  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  them  from  being  located  at  the  Raglan 
Barracks,  at  Devonport.    He  stepped  back,  and  waa 


very  displeased  with  them  for  speaking  to  his  in- 
tended wife  and  sister  in  that  way.  The  policemen 
then  threatened  to  take  him  into  custody,  and  take 
him  before  his  colonel.  The  man  said  they  could  do 
that  if  they  pleased,  and  said  he  had  his  furlough 
papers  in  his  pocket.  They  demanded  them ;  he 
showed  them,  and  after  some  considerable  altercation 
the  police  permitted  them  to  pass,  and  they  came  to 
my  office.  The  women  were  in  a  very  distressed 
state  of  mind,  therefore  it  attracted  my  attention. 
I  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and  they  gave  me  the 
statement  which  I  have  given  to  you. 

8381.  You  derived  that  statement  from  the  women  ? 
— Yes,  confirmed  by  the  corporal  when  it  was  first 
made. 

8382.  The  corporal  confirmed  it  to  you  ? — Yes,  they 
were  all  present. 

8383.  What  were  the  names  of  the  policemen  ? — I 
I'egret  to  say  that  although  I  took  every  possible 
means,  at  the  request  of  my  superintendent,  to  dis- 
cover the  names  of  the  men,  I  have  not  got  them. 

8384.  But  did  not  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
corporal  knew  them  ? — He  knew  their  calling,  but  he 
did  not  know  the  names  of  the  men.  Those  men  are 
not  known  by  their  names,  but  they  are  by  their 
conduct.    No  other  persons  stop  people  in  that  way. 

8385.  What  was  the  result  of  this ;  were  the  women 
again  accosted  by  the  police  ? — No.  I  wish  to  con- 
vey this  idea  to  the  Commission,  that  the  corporal  was 
not,  as  I  say,  personally  acquainted  with  them,  but 
from  their  manner  of  speaking  to  the  women  in  the 
streets,  which  these  men  were  accustomed  to  do,  he 
recognized  who  they  were,  and  their  calling. 

8386.  He  inferred,  from  the  mode  in  which  the}' 
accosted  the  women,  that  they  were  the  police  ? — Yes, 
what  he  terms  the  water  police.  I  took  the  statement 
down  immediately,  and  have  had  it  in  my  possession 
ever  since. 

8387.  Did  you  take  any  means  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  authorities  ? — I  immediately  communicated 
with  the  superintendent  registrar,  and  as  some  sort  of 
corresponding  circumstances,  I  then  found,  were  known 
to  him,  I  did  my  utmost  by  making  inquiries  as  to  the 
men  who  had  been  on  duty  in  the  town  during  that  part 
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EIGHTEENTH  of  the  day  to  discover  who  they  were,  but  I  was  unable 
to  succeed. 

8388.  We  understand  that  the  men  charged  with 
W.  Littleton,    the  execution  of  these  Acts  are  very  few  in  number, 

  and  can  easily  be  ascertained.    Did  you  find  every 

24  Feb.  1871.   effoi  t  which  you  made  ineffectual? — Yes.    At  that 

 time,  permit  me  to  say,  I  was  not  acquainted  with 

their  names,  though  I  am  acquainted  with  them  now. 
It  was  quite  new  to  me,  and  it  was  the  first  instance  of 
the  kind  that  had  occurred.  My  attention  had  not 
been  directed  to  those  Acts,  and  I  was  in  entire  igno- 
rance of  their  character. 

8389.  Did  you  make  any  communication  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  metropolitan  police  on  the 
subject  ? — I  did  not. 

8390.  Nor  to  the  inspector  ? — No,  I  did  not  go  to 
him. 

8391.  When  did  this  take  place  ?— I  took  the 
notice  of  the  marriage  on  the  1st  January.  The 
women  and  the  men  came  to  the  town  on  the  22nd 
January,  and  this  occurred  on  the  Monday  morning 
following.  They  were  marrictl  on  the  26th,  The 
corporal's  name  was  Heni-y  Wilson,  of  the  57th 
regiment,  stationed  at  Raglan  Barracks. 

8392.  (Sir  J.  Trelaicny.~)  Did  you  put  any  state- 
ment of  this  kind  in  the  newspapers  ? — I  did. 

8393.  Did  that  call  forth  any  kind  of  reply?— 
There  was  a  correspondence  subsequently,  but  this 
case  was  not  alluded  to  ;  it  was  evaded. 

8394.  ( Chairman.)  Then  there  was  no  result  from 
the  paragraph  you  put  in  the  newspapers  on  the  sub- 
ject ? — No,  there  was  not.  I  put  it  in  a  newspaper  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  that  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers from  Mr.  WooUcombe,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Royal  Albert  Hospital,  who  questioned  that  any 
occurrence  had  taken  place  where  a  woman  had  been 
improperly  interfered  with,  and  not  knowing  anything 
about  these  matters,  I  told  my  experience  without  any 
motive.  T  said  it  was  simply  from  being  acquainted 
with  what  I  knew  I  put  it  in  the  paper.  I  had  no 
motive  beyond  that  in  doing  it. 

8395.  What  happened  amounted  to  this,  that  these 
two  women  had  been  accosted  by  the  police  on  the 
presumption  that  they  were  prostitutes  ? — That  is  it. 

8396.  But  no  further  step  was  taken  ? — None 
whatever.  I  might  state  that  on  the  day  of  the  mar- 
riage they  left  the  town,  the  corporal's  leave  not 
having  expired,  and  they  returned  to  the  residence 
of  the  young  woman  at  Looe  on  the  same  day  and 
remained  there  until  the  corporal's  furlough  expired. 
I  subsequently  learnt  this,  because  I  had  an  interview 
with  the  man  who  endeavoured  to  assist  me  in  dis- 
covering who  had  stopped  his  wife. 

8397.  Have  you  ever  seen  these  women  since  ? — 
No,  but  I  have  seen  the  corporal  since.  1  saw  him 
as  recently  as  November  last. 

8398.  Where  was  his  residence  ? — At  that  time  he 
was  with  his  detachment  over  at  Tregantle  Fort, 
which  is  just  the  other  side  of  Torpoint,  in  the  same 
district. 

8399.  What  did  he  say  to  you  then  ? — His  i-eason 
for  calling  on  me  then  was  to  know  where  he  was  to 
have  his  child  registered,  which  had  been  born  a  few 
days  previously,  and  I  directed  him  to  the  district. 

8400.  In  consequence  of  that  occuirence  was  your 
attention  particularly  called  to  the  administration  of 
these  Acts  ? — It  was,  in  connexion  with  the  corre- 
spondence that  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers  prin- 
cipally by  Mr.  Bulteel,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital,  who  subsequently  printed  those  letters 
in  a  pamphlet  which  I  have  not  had  time  to  read. 

8401.  Have  you  had  frequent  communication  with 
the  women  who  are  affected  by  these  Acts  ? — I  have 
had  frequent  communication  with  them  ;  I  think  I 
should  not  exaggerate  in  the  slightest  if  I  said  I  had 
seen  nearly  200  women, 

8402.  And  those  200  all  told  you  their  stories  } — 
They  all  made  their  statements  to  me,  but  I  have  not 
taken  all  of  them  down.  I  took  down  those  which 
I  considered  bore  on  the  character  and  operations  of 


the  Act,  because  to  those  two  points  my  attention  has 
been  particularly  directed. 

8403.  Did  they  come  to  you,  or  did  you  seek  them 
out  ? — They  came  to  me. 

8404.  Knowing  that  you  took  an  interest  in  the 
matter  ? — Knowing  that  I  took  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  particularly  so  since  the  30th  of  September 
last. 

8405.  What  was  the  general  tenor  of  the  statements 
of  those  women  ? — First  they  complain  of  the  Acts, 
because  they  feel  very  degraded  by  them,  considering 
that  they  are  unnecessarily  brought  before  the  eye 
of  the  public  in  the  daytime,  in  going  to  and  from 
the  examination  rooms.  In  the  next  place  they  com- 
plain that  they  are  very  much  hurt,  many  of  them, 
not  all,  by  the  examinations  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject. Then  they  complain  frequently  that  they  are 
sent  into  hospital  not  being  diseased  ;  when  they  say 
they  are  not  so,  many  of  them  have  good  ground  for 
it,  because  I  can  give  you  cases  where  women,  after 
having  been  ordered  into  the  hosjjital  by  the  visiting 
surgeon,  have  gone  to  civil  surgeons  and  been  ex- 
amined by  them,  and  those  surgeons  have  given  them 
certificates  to  show  they  were  free  from  disease,  that 
certificate  they  have  taken  with  them  to  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital,  but  notwithstanding  that  they  have 
not  been  permitted  to  participate  in  the  provision  of 
the  Acts  which  provides  that  when  a  woman  considers 
herself  unjustly  detained  and  makes  an  application  for 
her  discharge,  the  resident  surgeon  is  either  to  give  it, 
or  to  have  her  taken  before  a  magistrate,  but  the  surgeon 
in  numerous  cases  will  do  neither.  I  have  some  certi- 
ficates with  me  to  that  elFect, 

8406.  Then  the  surgeons  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Hospital  difler  iu  their  opinion  from  private  practi- 
tioners in  these  cases  ? — Yes,  but  that  does  not  exactly 
put  the  matter  in  my  humble  opinion  right,  A  woman 
is  first  examined  by  the  visiting  surgeon,  who,  if  he 
considers  her  diseased,  orders  her  into  the  hospital. 
She  goes  there  and  then  passes  into  the  hands  of  the 
resident  surgeon,  who  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  at 
present  is  Mr.  Moore.  The  woman,  provided  with  a 
certificate  of  the  kind  I  have  alluded  to,  shows  the 
certificate  and  says,  "  I  am  not  diseased  and  claim  my 
"  discharge."  The  resident  surgeon  says,  "  I  shall 
"  not  give  it  you,"  and  she  says,  "  I  demand  to  be 
"  taken  before  the  magistrate,"  he  says,  "  I  cannot 
"  do  so  until  I  have  examined  you,"  and  so  he  refuses, 
and  when,  as  on  two  occasions,  I  have  sent  a  solicitor 
to  see  those  women  and  ascertain  their  cases  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  unnecessarily  brought  before  the 
magistrates,  fii'st  taking  their  statements  with  a  view 
that  two  civil  surgeons  of  eminence  might  be  permitted 
to  examine  the  woman  in  hospital,  and  so  ascertain 
whether  she  was  really  free  from  disease  before  being 
taken  before  the  magistrates,  the  resident  surgeon, 
Mr,  Moore,  lately  has  taken  on  himself  to  refuse  either 
solicitor  or  civil  surgeon  to  see  the  women  detained  in 
hospital.  There  is  one  particular  case  I  can  name  here 
of  Mary  Jane  Sampson,  which  recently  occurred  in 
Devonport,  an  application  Avas  made  to  the  magistrates, 
and  the  whole  matter  put  before  them,  but  the  magis- 
trates regretted  that  they  had  no  power  to  order  that 
the  woman  should  be  seen,  and  one  magistrate  made 
this  remark  that  it  was  a  veiy  hard  case  treating  the 
woman  worse  than  if  she  were  a  criminal,  and  it  was 
a  very  proper  subject  to  be  brought  before  this 
Commission. 

8407.  Was  that  said  in  your  presence  ? — Y''es. 

8408.  By  which  of  the  magistrates  ? — There  were 
several  on  the  bench,  and  I  did  not  catch  who  it  was 
at  the  moment. 

8409.  (Mr.  Mundella.)  But  did  you  hear  any 
magistrate  state  that  ? — I  did,  and  immediately  I 
wrote  it  down,  and  it  is  in  print,  and  I  have  the  print 
with  me. 

8410.  {Chairman.)  On  what  application  was  that ? 
— On  the  application  of  a  woman  called  Bessie  Blewitt 
to  be  relieved  from  the  Acts. 

8411.  We  understand  that  Bessie  Blewit's  case  was 
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investigated,  and  she  was  fonnd  to  be  living  with  one 
man  ? — Yes,  and  since  then  they  are  married.  I  married 
them  about  a  fortnight  since. 

8412.  Was  the  magistrate  who  made  that  remark 
Mr.  Ryder? — I  would  not  like  to  say  it  Avas  Mr. 
Ryder.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment  it  escaped  me  as 
to  who  it  was, 

8413.  You  say  you  have  seen  about  200  women, 
and  listened  to  their  statements  complaining  of  the 
way  in  which  these  Act  are  carried  into  effect.  Do 
you  believe  all  these  women  tell  you? — I  do  not 
believe  all  I  hear ;  at  the  same  time  I  take  very  good 
care  to  investigate  them  in  this  way  ;  first,  I  should 
tell  you  that  for  some  time  i^ast  two  men,  under 
my  directions  have  attended  at  the  examination 
place  on  the  appointed  days,  which  are  certain  days 
in  Plymouth,  and  certain  days  in  Devonport,  and 
women  who  consider  that  they  have  ground  of  com- 
plaint very  commonly  come  to  these  men  and  state 
their  case.  The  men  then  come  and  tell  me  ;  and 
having  heard  what  they  say,  then  if  I  think  it  is  of 
such  a  character  as  to  be  worth  inquiring  into  I  desire 
them  to  send  the  women  out  to  the  Devonport  oiEce. 
I  then  hear  the  statement  of  the  women.  Now  no 
woman  is  aware  that  I  knov/  beforehand,  neither  do  I 
allow  those  two  men  to  at  all  direct  her  as  to  what  she 
shall  say,  but  I  hear  her  simple  statement,  and  if  I  find 
it  corroborates  the  statement  the  woman  has  previously 
made,  and  other  women  with  whom  she  is  acquainted 
corroborate  it  also,  then  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is 
worthy  of  belief. 

8414.  If  one  woman  corroborates  another  ? — Yes. 

8415.  Without  previous  collusion  ? — There  could 
not  be.  I  take  care  of  that.  It  is  a  spontaneous 
matter,  and  they  cannot  do  that. 

8416.  Then  in  consequence  of  these  various  state- 
ments of  the  women,  have  you  verified  any  one  of 
them  ? — Yes.  In  fact  I  might  say  these  very  state- 
ments I  wish  to  submit  to  you  I  have  used  the  very 
best  means  in  my  power  of  verifying.  They  are  not 
merely  statements  accepted  on  the  mere  word  of  the 
women,  but  verified  in  the  best  way  I  can,  I  am  satis- 
fied of  the  truth  of  them  in  my  own  mind,  hence  I 
bring  them  before  you,  or  else  I  would  not  do  so.  I 
have  no  motive  of  any  kind  in  the  matter,  pecuniary 
or  otherwise.  It  is  simply  what  I  believe  to  bo  a 
matter  of  right  or  wrong.  I  have  an  opinion  tliat 
these  Acts  arc  calculated  to  sap  the  domestic  morals 
of  the  country,  and  they  are  in  my  estimation  a 
very  serious  matter,  and  hence  I  have  taken  the  trouble 
which  I  have  done  for  some  months  past. 

8417.  Without  going  into  particulars,  can  you 
name  cases  you  investigated  in  consequence  of  the 
statements  of  the  women  themselves  ? — I  will  take 
the  case  of  a  woman  whose  name  I  would  wish  not  to 
appear,  as  she  is  now  married,  and  in  a  very  respect- 
able position  ;  but  I  will  call  it  No.  1.  Perhaps  you 
will  permit  me  to  tell  you  how  this  case  was  brought 
to  my  notice.  A  public  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Temperance  Hall,  at  Devonport,  against  these  Acts. 
A  lady  named  Butler  addressed  that  meeting,  and  the 
mother  of  the  young  woman  whom  I  have  just  brought 
under  your  notice  attended  at  that  meeting,  and  it 
happened  that  I  was  permitted  to  be  present,  because 
some  one  had  seen  the  statement  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  of  Booley,  the  woman  who  was  stopped  in 
the  street  on  coming  to  be  married,  and  I  was 
asked  to  state  that  to  the  meeting.  It  was  afterwards 
deemed  unnecessary  that  I  should  do  so.  The 
mother  of  this  young  woman,  a  highly  respectable 
person,  and  a  widow  of  a  naval  ofiicer,  this  young 
woman  being  her  step-daughter,  came  in  the  morning, 
and  told  me  what  I  will  now  relate  to  you.  That 
young  woman  had  gone  astray,  and  had  been  a  pros- 
titute. She  had  been  subjected  to  the  Acts,  and  had 
been  detained  in  hospital  under  them.  Then  she  left 
the  life  upon  the  promise  of  the  young  man  to  whom 
she  is  now  married,  that  if  she  would  leave  the  life, 
and  after  a  reasonable  time  hQ  was  satisfied  that  she 
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had  quite  reformed,  he  would  marry  her.    She,  in 
consequence,  took  lodgings  after  she  left  the  hospital, 
and  remained  in  those  lodgings  for  sometime  ;  she  then 
connuunicated  with  Mr.  Archer,  who  is  the  assistant 
visiting  surgeon,  and  requested  him  to  ask  Mr.  Pick- 
thorn  to  take  her  name  off  the  register  as  she  had 
ceased  to  be  a  prostitute.    Mr.  Pickthorn  promised 
to  do  what  he  could  for  her.    She  afterwards  asked 
Sergeant  Angear  to  get  her  name  off,  and  shortly 
afterwards  one  of  the  special  police  constables  came 
and  said  she  must  go  to  the  hospital  and  see  Mr. 
Pickthorn  before  her  name  could  be  removed.  Be- 
lieving her  name  was  going  to  be  removed  she  went 
and  saw  Mr.  Pickthoru,  and  he  said  he  must  examine 
her  before  her  name  could  be  taken  off  the  register. 
She  permitted  him  to  do  so,  and  then  he  ordered  her 
into  the  hospital.    She  remonstrated  with  him  for 
doing  it,  and  said  she  had  known  no  man  since  she 
had  been  discharged  from  the  hospital  as  cured.  He 
insisted  on  her  going  to  the  hospital.    She  objected. 
The  police  came  and  took  her  by  force  into  the 
hospital.    She  begged  them  not  do  so,  as  she  was 
going  to  be  married  to  a  young  gentleman  shortly, 
those  were  her  words,  and  it  would  niin  her  future 
prospects,  if  he  compelled  her  to  go  into  the  hospital, 
as  the  gentleman  would  think  that    she  had  not 
been  leading  a  chaste  life  since  her  discharge.  All 
entreaties  Avere  of  no  avail.    She  was  dragged  into 
the  lock  wards  in  a  very  brutal  manner,  and  detained 
there  three  weeks.    During  that  time  she  often  im- 
plored the  nurse  to  inteicede  for  her  to  be  discharged, 
and  appealed  to  her  that  she  knew  she  was  not 
diseased.    The  nurse  promised  to  do  what  she  could, 
and  said,  "  Alihougli  you  are  not  diseased  you  are 
"  very  Aveak."    She  replied,  "  I  shall  never  get  better 
"  Avhile  I  am  kept  here  in  this  state  of  mind."  During 
the  three  Aveeks  she  said  she  had  had  no  medicine  what- 
ever.   She  Avas  then  discharged  as  cured,  and  Avcut 
home  to  reside  Avith  her  mother,  where  she  had  been 
for  some  Aveeks  Avithout  going  outside  the  house,  as 
she  Avas  afraid  to  go  out ;  if  she  did  she  said  if  Inspector 
Aniss  or  any  of  the  special  policemen  saw  her  she  Avould 
be  dragged  aAvay  to  the  hospital.    On  my  expressing 
surprise  that  they  would  resort  to  force,  for  then  I 
kncAV  nothing  Avhatever  about  the.ie  Acts  at  tliis  time, 
she  said,  "Mr.  Littleton,  you  have  no  idea  how  these 
men  illuse  the  girls.    1  have  seen  them  come  into 
"  our  bedrooms  both  night  and  day,  while  Ave  were 
"  in  bed  naked,  and  drag  the  bed  clothes  off  us,  and 
"  then  insist  upon  the  girls  going  with  them,  staying 
"  in  the  room  Avhile  they  were  dressing,  and  using 
"  at  the  time  obscene  language  far  Avorse  than  the 
"  men  use  avIio  A'isit  them.    They  come  into  our 
"  rooms  Avithout  knocking  at  the  door,  and  once 
"  Avhen  some  girls  Avhere  I  liA'ed,  and  I  were  sitting 
"  at  dinner,  Mr.  Anniss  reached  in  over  me,  and 
"  dragged  a  young  girl  out  of  her  chair,  and  flung 
"  her  upon  the  rioor,  because  she  did  not  get  up  and 
"  go  Avith  him  immediately  he  ordered  her."  After 
hearing  this  statement  I  asked  her  if  she  had  ever 
made    a  written  application   to    Mr.  Pickthorn  to 
remoA'e  her  name  from  the  I'egister.     She  replied, 
"  No,"  so  I  recommended  her  to  Avrite  to  him  imme- 
diately, Avhichshedid  -and  gaA^e  me  a  copy  of  it,  AAdiioh 
I  have  here.    It  is  dated  lith  June  1870. 

8418.  A  letter  by  the  woman  herself  ? — Yes. 

8419.  Who  Avrote  the  letter,  did  you  ? — No,  nor 
had  I  anything  to  do  Avitli  the  dictation  of  it.  You 
Avill  see  the  letter  is  not  mine  by  the  phraseology. 

8420.  Will  you  read  the  letter  ?—"  Sir,— Having 
made  application  tAvice  to  have  my  name  erased 

"  from  the  hospital  register,  and  not  having  been 
"  complied  Avith,  as  I  have  for  some  time  past  quite 
"  given  up  my  former  mode  of  life,  and  am  at  home 
"  Avith  my  mother,  and  have  been  since  my  discharge 
"  from  the  hospital.  I  asked  Mr.  Archer  14  days 
"  previous  to  my  detention  at  the  hospital  to  have  my 
"  iiame  expunged  as  I  had  abandoned  the  life  I  had 
"  been  living  at  that  time.  He  told  me  to  come  again 
"  at  the  end  of  14  days,  and  he  would  Bee  what  could 
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EIGHTEENTH   "  be  done  for  me.   In  the  meanwhile  during  th.at  time 
DAY.         <4  J  jjj^j  jjjjj      connexion  with  any  man,  when  at  the 
"  expiration  of  that  time  I  was  detained  at  the  hos- 

W.  Littleton.     "  pital  by  you.    I  stated  to  you  at  that  time  I  had 
  "  given  up  a  bad  life  on  leaving  the  hospital,  in  com- 

24  Feb.  1871.  "  pUance  with  the  rules.  I  saw  the  chaplain,  and 
"  told  him  I  had  given  up  the  life  I  had  been  living, 
"  and  intended  going  home  to  my  mother,  which  I 
"  did,  and  have  resided  with  her  ever  since.  Before 
"  14  days  had  expired  I  wrote  to  the  chaplain,  Mr. 
"  Hawker,  asking  him  to  intercede  for  me  in  getting 
"  my  name  expunged  from  the  register,  and  also 
"  requesting  him  to  call  on  me  at  any  time  to  prove 
"  the  veracity  of  my  statement,  which  he  did.  He 
"  told  me  he  had  brought  my  case  before  you,  but 
"  that  I  must  make  a  personal  application  to  you, 
"  which  I  decline  doing,  as  it  is  not  now  necessary. 
"  At  the  same  time  I  beg  you  will  give  me  a  j^ositive 
"  proof  that  it  has  been  expunged  from  the  register, 
"  that  I  might  not  be  subjected  to  the  examinations  in 
"  future,  as  it  would  tend  to  injury  of  my  futui'e 
"  welfare.    In  doing  this  you  will  greatly  oblige." 

That  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Pickthorn,  and  he  re- 
ceived it  on  the  Monday.  It  happened  that  at  that 
time  an  inquiry  was  held  at  the  "  -Duke  of  Cornwall 
Hotel,"  Plymouth,  when  I  was  present,  on  the  13tli 
of  June  1870.  A  statement  was  made  there  by  Mr. 
Woolicombe  and  Mr.  Anniss  that  whenever  an  applica- 
tion was  made  to  them  by  any  woman  to  take  her 
name  off  the  register  because  she  had  left  the  life,  they 
were  only  too  glad  to  have  it  removed.  I  had  a  copy 
of  the  letter,  and  then  handed  it;  to  Mr.  Morgan,  of 
Birmingham,  the  solicitor  conducting  the  case  then 
going  on,  and  asked  him  to  jjut  it  before  Mr.  WooU- 
eombe  and  Mr.  Anniss.  At  that  time  Mr.  Anniss  said, 
"  Oh,  no,  I  have  always  taken  a  woman's  name  off." 
"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  "  do  you  know  this  case  ?" 
(mentioning  the  name  in  case  No.  1).  "  Oh,  yes," 
he  said,  "  I  do,  and  a  notorious  prostitute  she  is." 
"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  "  I  do  not  mean  that ;  I 
"  mean  so-and-so,  Princes  Street,  Devouport  "  (men- 
tioning tlie  same  name)  ;  and  Mr.  Anniss  said,  "  I  am 
"  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  telling  me  where  she  is, 
"  for  I  will  very  soon  have  her  again."  Hearing  that, 
I  suspected  he  would  send  after  her,  and  on  my  return 
to  Devonport  I  went  to  the  mother,  and  not  telling 
her  what  had  occurred,  I  said,  "  Perhaps  these  police 
"  may  come  again  ;  if  so,  send  to  me,  and  I  will  come 
"  immediately."  The  next  morning  I  was  sent  for.  I 
went  immediately  to  the  house,  and  there  found  Gale,  a 
special  policeman,  at  nine  in  the  morning.  To  my  mind 
he  had  been  sent  there  in  consequence  of  the  informa- 
tion given  by  Mr.  Morgan  the  day  before  as  to  the 
girl's  then  residence,  because  the  police  did  not  know 
it.  When  I  came  into  the  room  the  young  woman 
said,  "  No,  Mr.  Gale,  you  tell  Mr.  Pickthorn  I  decline 
coming  to  the  hospital  again.  If  ever  I  go,  he  will 
"  examine  me  as  before,  and  I  shall  not  go."  I  then 
turned  to  Gale,  and  said,  "  You  know  me  ?  "  He  said, 
"  Yes,  sir."  I  said  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Woolicombe  yester- 
day about  this  young  woman's  case,  and  he  promised 
as  soon  as  he  is  sujjplied  with  the  information  from  me 
he  will  write  to  Mr.  Pickthoi'n  and  have  her  name 
erased.  Some  words  occurred  which  I  need  not 
repeat,  and  he  then  left.  In  consequence  of  that, 
I  went  immediately  to  Plymouth,  and  found  Mr. 
Morgan  ;  it  was  some  hours  afterwards,  but  in  the 
meantime  he  had  been  to  Devonport  to  see  me ;  and 
my  son  told  Mr.  Morgan  what  had  occurred,  and  they 
went  to  see  the  young  woman.  Mr.  Morgan  left  the 
young  woman  his  card,  and  said  if  they  called  again 
she  was  to  say  she  was  acting  under  his  instructions. 
When  I  met  Mr.  Morgan  he  had  written  a  letter,  a 
copy  of  which  I  have  before  me,  and  at  his  request 
I  delivered  it  personally  to  Mr.  Pickthorn.  It  is  dated 
"  Duke  of  Cornwall  Hotel,  Plymouth,  June  14,  1870. 
"  Sir, — At  the  private  investigation  held  in  this  house 
"  yesterday  betore  Messrs.  Hubbard,  Bennett,  and 
"  Rookcr,  as  to  the  working  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
"  Acts,  1  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of 
"  the  special  police,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  in- 


"  quiry,  the  name  and  address  of  a  young  Woman 
"  in  Devonport  who  has  formerly  been  subject  to 
"  detention  under  the  Acts,  but  has  for  some  time 
"  ceased  to  be  a  prostitute,  and  who  has  applied, 
"  without  avail,  for  the  removal  of  her  name  from 
"  the  register.  I  find  that  this  morning  she  was 
"  visited  by  the  police,  at  the  address  given  by  me, 
"  and  of  which  they  were  previously  ignorant,  and 
"  has  been  required  to  attend  before  you  for  exami- 
"  nation.  Acting  under  my  advice,  she  will  decline 
"  to  attend,  and  I  have  only  to  repeat  her  request 
"  for  immediate  removal  of  her  name  from  your  list. 
"  As  I  am  leaving  Plymouth  this  afternoon,  you  will 
"  kindly  favour  me  with  your  reply  at  Birmingham.' 
Mr.  Morgan  at  the  same  time  gave  me  copies  of  this 
letter  to  send  to  two  local  papers,  the  "  Western  Daily 
Mercury  "  and  the  "  Western  Morning  News."  He 
thought  the  circumstances  were  peculiar,  and  that  that 
was  the  proper  way  to  meet  itc  I  went  and  saw  Mr. 
Pickthorn,  who  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  not 
been  communicated  with,  and  explained  to  me  that  the 
young  woman  when  she  was  discharged  from  the 
hospital  was  freed  from  the  Acts,  and  she  would  not 
come  before  him  again  unless  she  signed  a  voluntary 
submission  or  was  brought  before  him  under  a  masis- 
trate's  warrant.  I  then  said  to  him,  "  what  a  pity  you 
"  did  not'give  that  message  to  Gale  this  morning  when 
"  he  ordered  her  to  go  up  for  examination."  He 
said,  "  I  did  not  give  that  messsge,"  but  I  said  "  un- 
"  happily  he  gave  it,"  and  this  is  the  result ;  he  said, 
"  yon  know  the  rules  of  the  service  prohibit  me  writing 
"  to  the  papers  in  my  own  defence."  I  said  "  I  will 
"  write  to  Mr.  Morgan,  telling  him,  and  I  am  sure  he 
"  would  not  do  you  injustice."  The  next  morning  he 
called  on  me  and  said,  if  I  had  not  already  written  to 
Mr.  Morgan  would  I  allow  him  to  see  a  copy  of  my 
letter  before  I  sent  it.  I  thought  it  but  fair  and  just 
that  we  should  be  both  satisfied  as  to  what  took  place 
at  the  interview,  and  I  said  "  Certainly  I  will  do  it," 
and  that  afternoon  I  waited  on  him  and  showed  him 
the  letter.  Just  as  he  read  it  Mr.  Woolicombe  came 
in,  and  Mr.  Anniss  was  also  present,  and  I  was  asked 
whether  I  had  any  objection  to  Mr.  Woolicombe  read- 
ing the  letter.  I  said,  certainly  not,  and  it  was  handed 
to  Mr.  Woolicombe.  There  were  verbal  alterations 
which  Mr.  Pickthorn  inserted  in  my  letter  iu  pencil, 
and  I  desired  him  to  make  a  copy  of  it,  and  then  I 
wrote  from  his  copy  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Morgan.  I 
thought  that  Avas  the  fairest  way  of  doing  justice  to  Mr. 
Pickthorn.  A  copy  of  that  letter  I  have  not  with  me. 
Mr.  Pickthorn  said,  when  I  told  him  what  Gale  had 
said  to  the  young  woman  in  his  name,  that  he  had  given 
him  no  such  message,  and  that  afternoon  had  requested 
the  chaplain,  Mr.  Hawker,  to  call  on  her  and  explain 
her  position.  At  that  time  I  had  not  seen  a  copy  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866  to  1869,  and  there- 
fore was  not  aware  that  under  section  9  he  ought  to 
have  delivered  to  her  an  order  relieving  her  from  the 
Acts,  upon  receiving  in  writing  an  application  from 
her  claiming  to  be  relieved  as  she  had  ceased  to  be  a 
prostitute.  The  special  police  did  not  trouble  her  again 
after  my  interview  with  him,  and  soon  after  she  was 
married  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  she  was  engaged^ 
and  the  certificate  of  their  marriage  was  sent  to  me  for 
my  inspection. 

8421.  You  have  heard  no  more  of  her  since  that 
time  ? — I  have  not. 

8422.  Is  there  any  other  case  to  which  you  refer  ? 
—A  few  days  after  that  occurrence  another  case  was 
brought  to  my  notice  by  the  father  of  two  young 
women  in  consequence  of  the  police  having  come  to 
his  house  and  insisted  upon  his  daughters  going  up  to 
the  examination  room  to  be  examined.  It  happened 
that  one  had  only  been  married  three  days  previous  to 
the  occurrence.  I  have  the  particular's  here,  and  shall 
be  happy  to  submit  them  to  the  Commission.  Here 
is  the  original  document,  signed  by  the  man  and  wit- 
nessed by  myself.  I  have  known  the  man  some  years ; 
he  is  a  very  steady  man,  formerly  employed  at  the 
dockyard,  but  now  pensioned  in  consequence  of  an 
iifiliction.    His  name  is  Francis  Hurrell.    He  says, 
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"  One  clay  in  the  month  of  February  last  year  ;  "  this 
is  dated  the  15th  of  June  1870  and  the  occurrence 
took  place  in  1869.  "  When  I  was  ill  two  of  the 
"  water  police  came  to  my  residence  and  inquired  for 
"  my  daughter  Charlotte.  I  asked  them  Avhat  they 
"  wanted  of  her,  they  said  from  information  they  had 
"  received  they  knew  she  was  leading  a  bad  life,  and 
"  therefore  she  must  come  to  the  Royal  Albert  Hos- 
"  pital  to  be  examined.  My  wife  who  was  also  ill,  and 
"  has  been  for  some  years,  told  them  that  they  were 
"  greatly  mistaken  in  the  person  as  our  daughter  had 
"  until  lately  lived  as  servant  in  a  very  respectable 
"  place,  but  was  then  employed  in  going  out  to  wash. 
"  A  neighbour  residing  in  my  house  confirmed  my 
"  wife's  statement,  but  the  policemen  still  insisted 
"  upon  my  daughter  going  with  them  to  the  hospital. 
"  Slie  refused  to  go,  and  my  wife  and  I  refused  to 
"  allow  her  to  go  there,  well  knowing  that  the  police- 
"  men  made  a  false  charge  against  her  for  which  there 
"  was  not  the  slightest  gi-ound.  The  policemen  became 
"  veiy  angry  with  us,  and  threatened  to  take  other 
"  proceedings  and  compel  her  to  go  there,  then  they 
"  left  my  house.  About  half  an  hour  afterward  I 
"  heard  they  were  at  my  other  daughter's  in  Cross 
"  Street  and  had  inquired  for  Caroline  Hurrell.  She 
"  answered  them,  and  not  knowing  their  business 
"  invited  them  upstairs  to  her  room,  in  which  her 
"  husband,  to  whom  she  had  been  married  only  three 
"  days,  was  then  sitting,  The  policeman  addressed 
"  her  husband  and  said,  '  Do  not  you  know  who  we 
' '  '  are  ?  '  He  replied,  '  No,  I  do  not,'  they  said,  '  We 
"  '  are  Avater  police  and  require  Caroline  Hurrell  to 
"  '  go  to  the  Albert  Hospital  to  be  examined,  as  we 
"  '  have  been  told  she  is  leading  a  very  bad  life.'  Her 
"  husband  said,  'You  are  much  mistaken,  she  is  my 
"  '  wife,  we  have  been  married  only  a  few  days,  and  I 
"  '  have  known  her  for  a  long  time,  and  am  sure  your 
'•  '  assertion  isaltogether  untrue.'  The  officers,  however, 
"  insisted  on  her  going  with  them,  but  she  and  her 
"  husband  refused  to  comply.  Then  finding  they  were 
"  unable  to  succeed  the  officers  said  they  must  have  been 
"  misinformed  and  left  the  house.  This  daughter  did 
"  not  know  at  that  time  that  these  officers  had  previously 
"  been  to  my  house  for  her  sister.  Neither  of  the 
"  water  police  have  since  the  above  took  place  been 
"  after  either  of  my  daughters,  who  always  bore  good 
"  characters  which  can  be  certified  by  persons  in 
"  whose  employ  they  have  been.  My  daughter 
"  Charlotte  is  now  married,  and  she  and  her  sister 
"  Caroline  reside  at  Preston." 

8423.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  policemen  ? — ^• 
No,  not  in  this  case. 

8424.  {Mr.  Mtmdella.)  Are  both  the  daughters 
married? — Not  at  that  time, but  since,  and  I  may  tell  you 
that  the  daughter  Caroline  was  married  to  the  servant 
of  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  the  12th,  and  she  was 
put  at  once  on  the  strength,  after  the  colonel  had 
examined  into  the  character  of  the  woman  and  was 
satisfied  that  she  was  respectable,  he  allowed  the 
same  to  take  place  with  regard  to  the  second  daugh- 
ter Charlotte,  they  were  both  put  on  the  strength  of 
the  regiment. 

8425.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  wish  to  mention  any 
other  cases  ? — I  have  numerous  cases,  and  would 
rather  you  take  them  if  convenient. 

8426.  How  did  Francis  Hurrell  the  father  know 
these  men  were  policemen  at  all  ? — They  said  they 
were  water  police  to  him,  that  is  the  only  way  he 
knew  it,  and  you  will  observe  when  they  went  to  the 
house  of  the  married  daughter  they  addressed  her 
husband,  and  said  "  Do  you  know  who  we  are,"  he 
said  "  No,"  they  said  "  We  are  water  policemen,"  that 
is  how  it  was  known  they  were  water  police. 

8427.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  a  girl  called  Lavinia 
Lambert  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  her  and  taken  statements 
from  her. 

8428.  Without  going  into  particulars,  will  you  state 
shortly  what  that  case  was,  and  was  it  a  case  of 
mistaken  identity  ? — No,  that  woman  had  been  a 
prostitute. 

8429.  What  was  the  grievance  ? — The  grievance  in 


that  case  was  that  the  woman  lived  with  only  one  man,  EIGHTEENTH 
called  Trigger,  about  two  years,  and  in  consequence  of 
her  having  to  go  up  for  the  usual  periodical  examina-         j^  f,. 
tion,  he  abandoned  her,  and  she  then  became  a  common    TF.  Littleton. 

prostitute  in  the  streets.    Previously,  she  had  lived   

Avith  him  alone,  and  was  not  a  common  prostitute.    In    ^4  Feb.  1871. 
consequence  of  his  leaving  her  she  became  a  common 
prostitute,  but  the  man  is  now  living  with  her  again, 
and  she  has  refused  in  consequence  to  go  up  for 
periodical  examination. 

8430.  Then  on  what  ground  is  it  objected  that  she 
was  subjected  to  examination  ? — She  objects  because 
she  is  living  only  with  one  man. 

8431.  When  she  was  first  subjected  to  examination 
was  she  living  with  only  one  ? — Yes. 

8432.  That  is  her  statement? — That  is  her  state- 
ment, and  the  man  himself  affirms  it. 

8433.  Now  did  these  prostitutes  complain  to  you 
that  in  consequence  of  these  dealings  by  the  police, 
and  by  the  surgical  authorities,  they  had  been  unable 
to  quit  their  mode  of  life  and  get  honest  employment  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  met  with  several  cases  of  the  kind. 

8434.  They  have  so  stated  to  you  ? — Yes  ;  and  I 
have  verified  it  in  some  cases. 

8435.  Have  you  ever  ascertained  in  any  case  that  a 
woman  of  the  town  who  was  desirous,  in  your  convic- 
tion, of  obtaining  honest  employment,  was  prevented 
getting  it  by  being  dealt  with  under  these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

8436.  I  will  not  ask  you  for  particulars,  but  have 
you  many  cases  of  that  sort  ? — Well,  as  it  occurs  to 
my  memory,  I  can  certainly  say  six  which  occur  to  me 
at  once. 

8437.  You  have  had  half  a  dozen  cases  within  your 
personal  experience  ? — Yes. 

8438.  Have  you  taken  the  best  means  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  representations  of  the  women  who 
have  so  stated  to  yon  have  been  correct  ? — I  will  take 
one  case.  A  woman  who  was  a  tailoress  by  trade.  I 
saw  her  quite  accidentally,  making  inquiries  respecting 
a  case  of  ill-treatment  I  had  heard  of  to  a  woman  in 
taking  her  to  the  hospital  from  the  examination  rooms. 
She  said,  "  Mr.  Littleton,  I  am  a  tailoress  by  trade, 
"  perhaps  you  may  know  that."  I  said  I  thought  I 
had  seen  her  before.  She  said,  "  I  went  wrong,  I 
"  confess  I  did  not  lead  a  chaste  life,  but  I  was  not  a 
"  common  prostitute ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  spe- 
"  cial  police  coming  after  me  to  my  place  of  employ- 
"  ment,  I  was  driven  from  it ;  my  master  would  not 
"  employ  me.  Since  then  I  have  tried  the  shoe-binding 
"  business.  I  thought  perhaps  if  I  could  get  another 
"  course  of  employment  I  could  evade  them,  but  they 
"  followed  me  to  that  place,  and  I  lost  that  also.  What 
"  was  I  to  do,  sir  ?  I  could  only  turn  on  the  streets." 

8439.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of 
that  statement  ? — I  did  not,  except  from  one  Avoman, 
whom  I  have  known  many  years,  as  her  husband 
was  in  my  employ.  Her  name  is  Hodge,  and  she 
lives  in  Geake's  Alley.  I  told  Mrs.  Hodge  what  I 
have  said  to  you  about  this  woman,  and  she  said  it  was 
true.  Mrs.  Hodge  is  herself  a  respectable  woman,  and 
she  said,  "  I  know  it  is  true.  I  remember  all  about  it. 
"  She  was  a  tailoress,  and  worked  for  Mr.  So-and-so 
"  and  Mr.  So-and-so."  I  said,  "Do  you  think  she 
"  tells  the  truth?"  "Oh,  yes,  I  am  positive  it  is 
"  true ;"  and  the  very  fact  of  the  woman  being  of  the 
trade,  and  connected  with  the  cu-cumstances  of  her 
being  then  in  that  place,  which  was  a  brothel,  Mrs. 
Hodge  told  me  so  herself,  because  there  are  a  few  in 
that  street,  which  is  in  a  low  locality  rather,  and  I  was 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  it  was  true,  for  the 
woman  had  no  motive  why  she  should  tell  me  that  she 
had  been  of  a  ti'ade  or  not  of  a  trade. 

8440.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  after  women 
have  quitted  this  mode  of  life  and  have  entered  into  an 
honest  employment,  they  are  pursued  hy  the  police  ? — 
Oh  yes,  I  can  give  the  case  of  a  woman  called  Bessie 
Blewett,  which  recently  occurred ;  and  I  have  with  me  a 
copy  of  the  application  that  was  made  to  Mr.  Pickthorn 
on  the  5th  of  the  month,  and  I  have  also  his  order,  signed 
by  him,  filled  up,  for  her  to  come  to  the  periodical  exami- 
nation, which  was  delivered  to  the  woman  six  days 
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aftor  had  made  a  A\-ritten  npplication,  and  the  police 
hnd  mtxde  iiupiiiy  as  to  the  accuracy  of  ber  statement 
and  were  satiytied  of  it. 

844 1 .  1^5  tliat  the  Bessie  Blewett  who  has  been  spoken 
of  here  ? — Yes. 

8442.  Then  we  will  not  trouble  yon  further  with 
thnt  ca"C,  because  we  have  heard  about  it,  but  I  will 
repeat  the  question, — have  you  heard  any  case  of  a 
woman  who  has  left  that  mode  of  life  and  entered  into 
honest  em])loyment  who  has  been  pursued  by  the 
l)olice  ? — •There  is  the  case  of  Laura  Clark.  I  am  quite 
famihar  with  it.  I  have  not  a  w^ritten  statement  of  it 
with  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  particulars.  It  is  not 
her  own  name,  therefore  there  is  no  objection  to  men- 
tioning it.  Sl'.e  was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
solicitor  at  Falmouth.  A  young  man,  a  confectioner — 
I  am  relating  now  what  she  told  me — corresponded 
with  her  "with  a  view  to  marriage.  Iler  parents  objected 
to  the  marriage.  She  was  then  pregnant,  which  her 
parents  were  not  acquainted  with,  and  then,  to  prevent 
any  disgrace  on  her  family,  she  came  to  Devonport  and 
was  confined.  She  put  that  child  out  to  nurse  with  a 
woman  at  Torpoint,  and  went  into  the  service  of  a 
clergyman  at  Stoke,  which  is  in  Devonport.  In  con- 
sequence of  not  getting  permission  on  certain  days  to 
visit  her  child  she  left  her  employment  and  obtained 
a  situation  at  an  inn  at  Stonehouse.  While  there  tlie 
special  police  found  her  out,  and  compelled  her  to 
come  up  for  the  usual  examination.  She  was 
examined  and  sent  into  the  hospital.  Whilst  there 
her  child  died.  She  made  several  applications,  she 
told  me,  to  be  permitted  to  go  a,nd  see  her  child, 
who,  she  learned,  was  in  a  dying  state,  but  per- 
mission Avas  refused.  She  became  so  broken-hearted 
in  consequence  of  finding  she  was  under  the  Acts  and 
registered  as  a  prostitute,  and  being  discarded  by  her 
friends,  and  not  able  to  get  a  situation  again,  she  turned 
on  the  streets.  At  the  time  I  saw  her  a  young  man,  a 
seaman,  had  promised  her  marriage,  and  she  was  living 
only  with  him  in  a  house  of  ill  fame.  It  happened  that 
one  morning,  when  she  was  about  to  leave  with  him  for 
Cardiff,  where  he  promised  to  marry  her,  Morecombe, 
one  of  the  police,  came  in,  it  lieing  the  time  for  her 
examination,  and  compelled  her  to  go  to  the  hospital. 
The  young  man  left  and  went  away  ;  subsequently  he 
returned.  The  police  endeavoured  again  to  bring  her 
under  the  Acts  ;  she  objected  to  go  np  for  examination, 
and  applied  to  the  magistrates  in  Plymouth,  and  they 
granted  her  application.  She  had  a  certain  period 
giA'en  her,  exempting  her  during  that  period  from  the 
usual  periodical  examination  ;  but  I  believe,  from  what 
I  have  heard,  that  since  then  the  young  woman  has 
gone  on  the  streets  again.  The  young  man  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her  because  she  had  been  compelled 
by  the  special  police  to  attend  for  periodical  examina- 
tions. 

8443.  But  at  the  time  she  was  so  visited  by  the 
police  do  you  say  she  was  not  a  street-walker  ? — She 
was  not. 

8444.  (31r.  Mundclla.)  But  you  said  she  was  living 
in  a  brothel  ? — Not  at  first.  After  she  left  the  clergy- 
man at  Stoke  she  went  to  reside  at  an  inn  ;  there  the 
police  found  her,  and  brought  her  under  the  Acts. 

8445.  {Chairman.)  Was  she  diseased? — Well,  she 
was  sent  into  the  hospital  as  diseased. 

8446.  Then  was  there  a  similar  case  of  a  girl  at 
Stonehouse  ? — Yes.  I  only  know  the  outline  of  the 
case  from  the  lady  Avho  investigated  it.  Mrs.  Lewis,  of 
Birmingham,  found  this  young  woman  ;  she  was  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  at  a  marine  store  dealer's  by  picking 
rags,  but  in  consequence  of  the  police  visiting  hcj', 
and  compelling  her  to  go  up  for  periodical  examina- 
tion, the  man  would  not  employ  her  any  longer. 

8447.  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  women  living 
habitually  with  one  man  being  treated  as  common 
prostitutes  under  these  Acts  ? — Yes.  The  first  case  of 
the  kind  that  came  under  my  notice  was  of  a  woman 
called  jNIary  Ann  Bowden,  she  was  living  with  a  man  and 
had  been  for  some  years,  and  had  three  children  by 
him  ;  only  one  was  living  at  the  time  to  which  I  am 


referring.  Bowden  was  a  mason's  labourer  by  trade  ; 
the  woman  was  met  one  day  going  to  the  examination 
room  by  Mr.  Cooper,  the  secretary  of  the  Rescue  Society, 
and  a  lady  who  accompanied  him,  Mrs.  King.  The 
woman  was  going  to  the  examination  room  crying,  the 
child  being  in  her  arms,  and  they  asked  her  what  was 
the  matter ;  she  told  them  and  then  they  discovered 
that  she  was  living  only  with  this  one  man.  They 
took  her  statement,  and  eventually  she  came  to  my 
house  and  I  took  it  from  her,  and  learned  that  the 
man  who  was  then  in  the  Debtors'  Prison  at  Exeter 
for  a  small  amount  which  he  was  unable  to  pay, 
having  been  out  of  work  for  some  time,  she  assured 
me  that  they  Avould  have  been  married  before  if 
they  had  the  means  ;  they  were  to  have  been  married  on 
the  Thuisday  before  the  last  Good  Friday,  and  bad 
arranged  for  it.  On  going  that  day  to  the  periodical 
examination  she  was  sent  to  the  hospital  and  detained 
there.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that 
I  asked  her  the  reason  she  went  there,  and  said,  "  Were 
"  you  ever  a  prostitute?" — "  No,  never."  She  said,  "  I 
"  was  afHicted  with  what  we  women  call  the  Avhites, 
"  and  I  have  been  so  ever  since  the  birth  of  my  first 
"  cliild.  There  was  nothing  else  the  matter  with  me 
"  when  I  was  sent  there  and  detained  in  hospital." 
Finding  she  was  willing  to  be  married,  and  that  the  man 
was  willing  also,  I  otTered  to  marry  tliem  gratis,  and  took 
a  notice  from  her,  and  Avhen  the  time  expii-ed  they  were 
married.  She  made  an  application  to  the  Devonport 
magistrates  to  release  her  from  the  Acts.  This  case 
was  printed  in  the  local  papers  at  the  time.  There 
was  anotlier  Avouian  called  Mary  Ann  West,  who  lived 
Avith  a  mai'ine  belonging  to  Her  Majesty's  ship 
"  Indus,"  not  a  common  prostitute.  She  applied  to 
the  Devonport  magistrates  to  be  relieved,  and  they 
relieved  her  also.  I  can  give  another  case  of  a  woman 
of  the  name  of  Collison,  who  is  separated  from  her 
husband,  a  marine,  and  has  been  for  some  time  living 
Avith  a  petty  officer.  She  has  been  subjected  to  the 
Acts,  and  is  to  this  day  subjected  to  them.  She  Avent 
into  a  respectable  street  called  Frederick  Street,  Ply- 
mouth, to  reside.  The  special  police  came  after  her 
there,  and  compelled  her  to  go  to  the  examination 
room,  Avhich  so  annoyed  her  landlord,  the  proprietor  of 
the  house,  and  the  neighbours,  that  they  Avould  not 
permit  her  to  live  there  any  longer.  She  Avas  driven 
from  there,  and  noAV  resides  in  Granby  Street,  Ply- 
mouth, in  which  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
brothels,  although  the  house  in  Avhich  she  resides  is 
not  one. 

8448.  You  are  aware  that  a  Avoman  can  go  before  a 
magistrate,  and  is  not  compelled  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  police  ? — I  am  aAvare  of  it  now,  and  immediately 
I  return  home  steps  Avill  be  taken  to  take  that  Avomau 
before  the  magistrates.  I  have  another  case  of  a 
Avoman  named  Vickery,  Avho  is  living  with  one  man, 
and  has  been  for  some  time.  She  is  subject  to  perio- 
dical examinations,  and  since  I  have  been  here  the 
solicitor  I  have  engaged  on  behalf  of  these  jjoor  crea- 
tures has  made  an  application  to  the  visiting  surgeon 
to  relieve  her  from  the  Acts,  and  if  it  is  not  gi'anted 
he  Avill  take  her  before  the  magistrates. 

8449.  NoAV  do  you  knoAV  of  any  chaste  women  Avho 
haA  C  been  brought  under  the  Acts  ? — I  do.  The  first 
case  I  Avill  call  attention  to  is  one  I  may  call  by  the 
name  of  No.  2.  The  Avoraan  is  the  daughter  of 
a  naval  officer.  Her  father  died  about  four  years 
since.  I  have  the  original  statement  from  her 
signed  by  herself  and  Avituessed  by  myself  and  a 
gentleman  residing  at  Birmingham.  This  statement 
Avas  made  to  me  on  the  20th  of  July  1870.  I  may 
say  that  I  kncAV  her  father  very  well,  but  Avas  not 
acquainted  Avith  the  family.  She  says  : — "  My  father 
"  Avas  a  first-class  boatSAvain  in  the  Royal  NaA'y,  and 

died  nearly  four  years  since,  leaving  my  mother  a 
"  AvidoAV  with  five  children.  I  am  in  the  19tli  year 
"  of  my  age.  I  reside  Avith  my  mother  at "  such  a 
place  "  Devonport."  I  ought  to  premise  this  by  saying 
that  this  young  woman  walked  a  distance  of  three 
miles  to  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  at  Plymouth,  Avhere  an  address  Avas  given  by 
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Mrs.  Butler,  and  she  went  there  to  tell  her  story  to 
her.  She  was  afraid  to  return  home  and  a  person  was 
sent  with  her.  Within  a  day  or  two  of  that  she  came 
to  me,  finding  I  was  investigating  those  matters,  and 
made  the  statement  which  I  am  now  reading. 

8450.  I  may  tell  you  that  we  have  heard  a  very 
ditfereat  story  about  this  woman  ? — Tliis  will  bear  the 
strictest  investigation,  and  yon  will  see  hoAV  it  is 
verified.  I  think  I  have  a  document  here  which  goes 
to  corroborate  her  statement.  When  you  put  the  dates 
together  on  her  statement  and  the  dates  on  this  docu- 
ment signed  by  Mr.  Pickthorn  it  will  perhaps  go  to  sa- 
tisfy the  Commission  as  it  did  me,  for  when  the  woman 
made  the  statement  to  me  she  had  not  this  document 
to  give  me,  nor  was  she  aware  that  I  was  going  to  ask 
for  it,  but  when  I  came  to  compare  the  dates,  it 
satisfied  me  as  to  the  accuracy  of  her  statement.  In 
addition  to  that  I  sent  for  her  mother,  and  heard  her 
history  of  the  matter,  and  she  was  not  aware  that  I 
had  got  her  daughter's  statement.  Another  thing  is, 
that  Mrs.  Lewis  went  down  and  saw  the  mother,  an 
entire  stranger  to  her,  and  the  statements  she  received 
from  her  quite  corroborated  this  of  the  girl's  : — 
"  About  the  1st  of  December  1869,  Serjeant  Angear 
"  came  to  our  house,  and  first  asked  me  to  sign  a 
"  paper  he  then  had  in  his  hand.  He  did  not  tell  me 
"  the  contents  of  the  paper,  nor  did  he  ask  me  to  read 
"  it.  I  asked  him  why  he  wanted  me  to  sign  the 
"  paper,  and  he  said  '  You  will  find  out  in  time.'  I 
"  then  refused  to  sign  the  paper,  and  he  left  the 
"  house,  saying  he  would  go  and  see  my  mother  who 

was  then  at  niy  grandfather's  at  Plymouth.  Pie 
"  called  there  and  saw  her.  He  told  her  I  must 
"  attend  the  following  Saturday  at  the  Royal  Albert 
"  Hospital,  and  on  that  day  I  went  to  the  exaniina- 
"  tion  room,  accompanied  by  my  mother.  There  I 
"  saw  Mr.  Auniss,  inspector  of  police.  He  presented 
"  a  paper  to  me,  and  said  '  Please  put  your  name  to 
"  '  that  paper.'  He  did  not  ask  me  to  read  the  paper, 
"  although  I  was  competent  to  do  so,  nor  did  he  read 
"  it  to  me.  I,  not  aware  of  its  contents,  nor  of  his 
"  object  in  getting  me  to  sign  my  name,  wrote  on  it 

"  "  (her  name  and  address).    "  He  told  me, 

"  after  I  had  written  my  name,  that  I  must  go  into 
"  the  room  to  be  examined,  and  Mrs.  Gale  took  me 
"  into  the  examining  room  to  Dr.  Sloggett.  He 
"  examined  me  by  the  aid  of  an  instrument,  which 
"  gave  me  very  much  pain.  Then  he  told  me  I  was 
"  to  go  home  again.  The  doctor  sent  for  my  mother 
"  to  go  into  him,  and  he  said  '  There  is  nothing  the 
"  '  matter  Avith  your  daughter,  but  you  must  be 
"  '  careful  to  keep  her  in  at  night  from  being  out 
"  '  late  again.'  '  I  had  never  kept  late  hours',  she 
"  said.  On  leaving.  Inspector  Anniss  gave  me  a 
"  paper  in  which  I  was  directed  to  go  up  again  for 
"  examination  in  14  days.  At  the  expiration  of 
"  that  time  I  went  and  was  again  examined  by 
"  Dr.  Sloggett,  which  gave  me  much  jaain.  Pie 
*'  again  directed  me  to  go  to  my  home,  and  said  if 
"  I  was  not  seen  out  about  during  the  next  fort- 
"  night  he  would  give  me  a  certificate  not  to  attend 
"  any  more  for  examination.  I  then  said  to  him  '  the 
"  police  had  never  seen  me  out.'  He  said  he  was  sure 
"  he  did  not  know.  During  that  fortnight  I  refrained 
"  entirely  from  going  out  of  my  house,  as  I  was  very 
"  anxious  to  be  exempted  from  these  examinations. 
"  I  went  to  the  examination  room  at  the  end  of  the 
"  fortnight  and  found  another  surgeon  there,  whose 
"  name  I  do  not  know.  He  examined  me,  which  gave 
"  me  pain,  just  as  before.  After  that  he  told  me  to  go 
"  outside  into  the  adjoining  room.  I  did  so,  and  Mr. 
"  Anniss  said  to  me  '  You  must  wait.  I  must  go  in,' — 
"  meaning  to  the  doctor,  '  and  speak.'  When  he  came 
"  out  he  said,  '  You  must  be  detained.'  I  asked  him 
"  to  give  me  a  piece  of  paper  to  write  to  my  mother. 
"  He  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  wrote  her ;  and  he  said  he 
"  would  send  it  to  her  by  one  of  Mrs.  Gale's  children, 
"  and  then  he  went  and  opened  the  door  leading  into 
"  the  hospital,  and  I  went  in,  he  going  with  me  to  the 
"  nurse,  No.  1  ward.  Pier  name  is  Craig.  The  day 
"  following,  which  was  Sunday,  I  was  examined  by 


"  Mr.  Wolferstan,  who  asked  me  for  what  I  was  kept  eighteenth 

"  there  ?   I  said,  '  I  don't  know,  sir,  for  your  pleasure.'   ; 

"  As  I  was  going  out  of  the  room  he  said,  '  Tut !  tut  ! '  Mr. 
"  and  I  went  into  the  ward,  where  I  was  detained    W.  Liiileton, 

"  about  a  month.    There  was  a  card  hung  over  my   

"  bed,  by  the  nurse,  on  which  there  was  no  entry  of 
"  my  having  any  disease,  nor  anything  indicating  it. 
"  I  was  in  the  ward  four  days  without  any  medicine 
"  whatever.  The  patients  in  the  ward  said  that  if 
"  there  had  been  anything  the  matter  with  me  it  would 
"  have  been  indicated  on  the  card.  There  was  nothing 
"  put  on  the  card  for  a  fortnight.  Mr.  Wolferstan 
"  left  the  hospital  and  Mr.  Moore  came,  as  surgeon. 
"  Pie  examined  me  twice,  and  he  put  on  the  card  '  a 
"  slight  abrasion.'  I  then  said  to  the  nurse,  '  If  I  am 
"  looking  red  'tis  he  that  did  it.'  She  made  no  answer. 
"  When  I  had  been  in  hospital  three  weeks  I  wrote  to 
"  my  m.other  and  urged  on  her  to  write  to  the  chaplain 
"  for  him  to  ask  Mr.  Moore  to  discharge  me,  as  I  had 
"  previously  asked  him  twice  to  discharge  me.  The 
"  first  time  he  said  to  me  '  I  can't  do  it,'  and  on  the 
"  second  occasion  he  said  '  I  will  discharge  you  when 
"  '  you  are  well.'  I  replied,  •'  I  never  was  bad.'  After 
"  I  said  this  1  was  directed  to  leave  the  room  (the  ex- 
"  amining  room,  in  the  hospital).  The  chaplain  called 
"  me  to  him  after  he  had  seen  Mr.  Moore  and  asked 
"  me  if  Mr.  Moore  discharged  me  would  I  go  to  a 
"  Home  ?  I  said  '  No  ;  I  had  never  done  anything 
"  '  bad  to  go  to  a  Home,  but  I  would  go  home 
"  to  my  mother.'  He  said  he  would  write  and  tell  her 
"  what  Mr.  Moore  had  said,  I  asked  him  if  the  doctor 
"  was  going  to  discharge  me,  and  he  said  I  should  know 
"  on  Thui-sday  next  when  I  went  to  the  examining 
"  room.  After  dinner  on  the  Thursday  the  nurse 
"  ordered  me  to  dress  to  go  home.  I  did  so,  and  at 
"  two  o'clock  I  was  sent  home,  but  before  going  from 
"  the  hospital  a  paper  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Pick- 
"  thorn,  exempting  me  from  attending  again  to  be  ex- 
"  amined,  which  paper  I  now  have  in  my  possession. 
"  Since  then  the  special  police  have  not  been  to  my 
"  house  for  me,  but  they  make  a  practice  of  watching 
"  me  in  a  very  offensive  manner  whenever  I  am  seen 
"  by  them  passing  through  the  town,  insomuch  I  am 
"  in  constant  dread  of  them.  I  have  an  elder  sistei', 
"  now  married,  whom  the  police  took  away  from  her 

"  home  when  the  banns  had  bee:i  entered  at  • 

"  church,  and  she  was  detained  in  the  Royal  Albert 
"  Plospital  about  a  month.  When  dischai'ged  her  health 
"  was  much  impaired  by  the  tieatment,  and  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  she  was  mariied  to  a  private  in  the  Rifles. 
"  I  have  never  led  an  improper  life,  nor  was  I  ever 
"  accused  of  doing  to.  Although  I  have  been  in  very 
"  distressing  circumstances  and  have  been  without  food 
"  for  two  days,  and  do  not  taste  animal  food  scarcely 
"  once  in  three  months.  I  know  of  no  grounds  for 
"  my  having  been  taken  to  be  examined." 

8451.  Did  this  girl  tell  you  she  was  not  a  prosti- 
tute ? — Yes  ;  she  never  had  been  a  prostitute.  She 
says  that  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  then  this  cer- 
tificate is  dated  March  1st  1870,  and  is  signed  Thomas 
Russell  Pickthorn, 

8452.  Did  she  tell  you  that  she  had  ever  been  se- 
duced by  an  acting  schoolmaster  of  the  9th  brigade  of 
Artillery  some  months  before  ? — No  ;  I  never  heard  of 
it  until  this  moment.  Perhaps  this  will  throw  a  light 
on  it  when  she  says  she  has  an  elder  sister.  I  suspect 
that  is  the  person,  because  I  have  heard  of  her  being 
a  loose  person. 

8453.  The  name  of  the  girl  you  describe  as  chaste 
was  Catherine  Davis  ? — Yes. 

8454.  She  also  had  a  sister  under  treatment  iu  the 
Royal  Albert  Plospital  ? — Yes  ;  some  time  previous. 

8455.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  history  of  the 
sister  ? — I  do  not. 

8456.  Did  you  ever  see  the  sister  ? — No,  but .  I 
fear  from  what  the  girl  and  the  mother  told  me,  that 
she  was  not  a  prudent  girl. 

8457.  Did  the  girl  state  that  she  had  any  affection  ? 
— No,  she  asserted  that  she  had  not,  and  she  asserted 
to  me  that  she  was  perfectly  chaste  when  she  went 
there.    In  other  words  she  was  a  virgin.    I  asked 
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the  mother  very  particularly  about  the  matter,  because 
it  was  the  first  case  of  the  kiud  brought  under  my 
notice. 

8458.  What  was  the  age  of  the  girl? — 19. 

8459.  I  think  you  said  that  Dr.  vSloggett  warned  her 
mother  to  keep  her  at  home  ? — Yes,  and  said  if  she 
Avas  not  seen  out  by  the  police  the  next  fortnight,  he 
would  remove  her  name  from  the  register,  and  give 
her  a  certificate  exempting  her  from  examination. 

8460.  That  is  a  case  of  a  chaste  girl  as  you  believe  ? 
—I  do. 

8461.  Is  there  any  other  case  of  the  description  you 
wish  to  name, — Johnson  ? — Yes,  I  have  here  the 
certificate  of  Betsy  Johnson's  marriage,  I  have  also 
the  certificate  of  Mr.  Archer  the  assistant  visiting 
surgeon,  dated  22nd  June  1870,  exempting  her  from 
periodical  examination. 

8462.  Then  you  cite  that  case  as  the  case  of  a  chaste 
woman  brought  up  ? — Yes,  it  is,  and  there  are  some 
very  distressing  circumstances  in  it.  With  your  per- 
mission I  will  read  her  statement.  This  woman 
came  to  the  office,  Fore-street,  Devonport  on  Monday 
evening,  the  12th  September  1870  in  a  very  distressed 
state  of  mind.  She  said,  "  I  am  a  married  woman  and 
"  reside  at  No.  2,  Water-lane,  Stonehouse,  I  have 
"  been  married  to  my  present  husband  nearly  1 8  years 
"  (as  you  will  see  by  my  marriage  certificate)  and 
"  have  two  children  by  him,  one  a  girl  aged  16  years, 
"  the  other  a  boy  aged  10.    My  husband  is  in  the 

merchant  service  and  sailed  from  England  in  April 
"  last.  I  expect  him  home  shortly,  I  have  had  no 
"  half  pay  from  him  which  has  driven  me  to  great 
"  distress,  and  compelled  me  to  apply  to  the  guardians  of 
"  Stonehouse  parish  for  assistance  toward  maintaining 
"  my  son.  My  daughter  is  at  service  in  Queen-street, 
"  Devon])ort.  The  guardians  alloAved  me  2s.  per  week 
"  and  a  loaf  for  my  boy  until  July  last,  wlaen  they 
*'  transferred  me  to  Plymouth,  as  it  was  my  father's 
"  parish.  My  husband  being  an  American  has  none 
"  liere.  The  guardians  of  Plymouth  gave  me  an  order 
"  for  my  son  and  myself  to  go  into  the  workhouse, 
"  to  which  I  objected  ;  since  then  I  have  supported 
"  him  and  myself  by  charwork,  and  occasionally 
"  attending  on  an  invalid  woman  at  Devonport.  In 
"  my  spjire  time  we  have  picked  oakum  for  the  parish 
"  In  May  last  Inspector  Anniss  and  two  of  his  men 
"  came  to  my  residence ;  he  said  he  had  seen  me  on 
"  the  Stoke  Road,  coming  from  Devonport  late  at 
"  night;  I  admitted  it,  and  said  he  had  never  seen 
"  any  harm  of  me  ;  he  then  said,  I  must  go  to  the 
"  examination  house  in  Flora  Lane,  Plymouth,  that 
"  day  to  be  examined,  or  else  he  would  take  me  at 
"  once  before  the  magistrates  ;  this  threat  very  much 
"  frightened  me,  but  I  knew  I  had  done  nothing 
"  wrong.  At  that  time  I  did  not  know  the  kind  of 
"  Tluty  that  he  and  his  men  did,  nor  did  I  understand 
"  what  he  meant  by  my  having  to  be  examined. 
"  Through  fear  of  being  taken  before  the  magistrates 
"  I  consented  to  go  to  No.  3,  Flora  Lane,  and  went 
"  soon  after  ;  then  I  saw  Mr.  Anniss,  who  gave  me 
"  a  pajier  and  sent  me  upstairs  with  it  to  the  doctoi', 
"  with  whom  there  was  a  woman,  who  I  think  is  a 
"  nurse.  The  doctor  asked  why  I  came  there,  being 
"  a  married  woman  ?  I  said,  I  did  so  to  prevent  Mr. 
"  Anniss  from  taking  me  before  the  magistrates,  as 
"  he  had  threatened  to  do.  I  Avas  then  told  to  go  into 
"  a  large  chair  there  was  in  the  room,  but  did  so  very 
"  reluctantly.  I  was  not  fit  for  examination,  as  Mr. 
"  Annis's  threats  had  frightened  me,  and  brought  on 
"  an  irregular  discharge  of  blood.  The  doctor  finding 
"  this  told  me  I  must  come  again  in  eight  days. 
"  I  went  at  that  time,  and  he  examined  me  with  an 
"  instrument,  after  the  nurse  had  put  a  toAvel  over 
"  my  face.  I  felt  overcome  and  uuAvomaned  by  the 
"  examination.  I  cannot  fully  describe  my  feelings, 
"  but  I  cried  very  much.  The  nurse  said,  '  Don't  cry, 
"  don't  cry,  I  hope  we  shall  not  see  you  here  again.' 
"  The  doctor  said,  I  must  come  again  in  14  days, 
"  and  he  would  then  try  to  take  my  name  off  the 
"  books.  The  day  before  the  fourteenth  day  one 
"  of  the   special   police  came    to   my  house,  and 


"  gave  me  a  paper  to  appear  at  the  examination  house 
"  the  next  day  ;  and  I  went,  and  was  examined,  but 
"  not  by  the  same  doctor.  After  he  had  examined 
'•'  me  he  said  I  Avas  a  very  healthy  Avoman,  and  then 
"  gave  me  the  paper  I  uoav  pi-oduce  to  free  me  from 
"  attending  there  again."  The  paper  is  dated  the 
22nd  June  1870,  and  is  signed  by  Mr.  Archer,  the 
assistant  visiting  surgeon  in  Devonport.  "  I  cannot 
"  Avrite  nor  read  Avriting.  I  never  signed  a  voluntary 
"  submission  paper.  Last  W^ednesday  two  of  the 
"  special  police  came  to  my  house  whilst  I  was  absent 
"  at  Avork,  and  inquired  for  me  of  my  landlady.  She 
"  asked  Avhat  they  wanted  ;  they  said  they  Avould  see 
"  me  themselves.  This  morning  they  called  again 
"  Avhilst  I  Avas  at  Devonport  to  see  my  daughter. 
"  When  I  heard  they  had  been  after  me  again  I  re- 
"  turned  to  my  daughter,  and  as  I  did  so  I  met  one 
"  of  them,  a  tall  man  with  sandy  whiskers.  He  said, 
"  '  Betsey,  have  you  seen  Mr.  Anniss  to-day.'  I  said, 
"  '  No.'  He  then  said,  '  He  wants  to  see  you,  and 
"  you  will  have  to  go  to  him.'  I  said,  '  I  Avill  not,' 
"  and  came  on  to  tell  my  daughter,  who  recommended 
"  me  to  come  to  this  office,  and  state  my  case.  I  am  a 
"  A-ery  poor  woman,  but  I  have  never  been  unchaste. 
"  There  is  not  any  reason  Avhy  the  police  should  think 
*'  I  have,  yet  I  am  in  constant  dread  of  them,  and 
"  they  make  my  life  a  burden  to  me,  and  my  poor 
"  children,  as  well  as  myself,  are  made  A^ery  miserable 
"  by  these  policemen."  On  the  10th  of  October 
Mrs.  Johnson  came  again  to  the  office,  and  stated  that 
in  consequence  of  the  special  police  coming  to  her 
residence  for  her  so  often,  and  going  into  tlie  other 
rooms  of  the  house  by  opening  the  doors  Avithout 
asking  permission,  the  neighbours,  one  of  Avhora  was 
bedridden  and  very  old,  had  told  the  landlady  that 
they  could  not  put  up  Avith  the  annoyance  of  these 
men,  and  although  they  pitied  Mrs.  Johnson  yet  she 
must  leave  the  house,  otherAvise  they  Avould.  She  Avas 
absent  at  AVork  at  that  time,  and  on  returning  home 
the  landlady  told  her  what  they  had  said,  and  that  she 
had  put  a  padlock  on  the  door  of  her  room,  but  if  she 
paid  her  the  rent,  2s.,  she  should  take  her  goods  aAvay. 
I  then  sent  Miss  DulFett,  who  is  the  office-keeper  em- 
ployed by  the  Ladies  National  Association  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  gave  her 
the  2s.  to  pay  the  rent,  and  the  Avoman's  goods  were 
taken  aAvay  to  Devonport ;  but  shortly  after  the  police 
hunted  her  again  ;  that  very  same  day  the  poor  woman 
was  so  distressed  that  she  shifted  from  the  place  she 
had  taken,  and  I  am  informed  that  she  is  now  in  the 
Devonport  workhouse. 

8463.  This  was  not  a  very  young  woman  ? — No, 
she  has  a  daughter  16  years  of  age  Avhom  I  saAv,  a 
A'ery  respectable  looking  girl  for  her  sphere  in  life, 
and  she  has  also  a  boy  of  10,  whom  she  brought  to 
the  office. 

8464.  Do  you  know  hoAV  this  Avoman  gained  her 
livelihood  ? — By  charing  as  she  says,  and  by  picking 
oakum  in  her  spare  time,  and  attending  on  an  invalid 
Avoman  ;  I  have  ascertained  that  to  be  so. 

8465.  Have  you  ascertained  that  on  any  evidence 
besides  the  woman's  OAvn  statement  ? — Yes ;  at  my 
request  Mrs.  Hampson,  a  stranger  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, Avent  doAvn  and  inquired  into  the  case,  and  she 
went  to  see  the  landlady  of  Mrs.  Johnson  during  her 
absence,  and  the  landlady  said  she  was  an  industrious 
woman,  and  never  saw  her  with  a  man,  and  she  never 
brought  a  man  there  ;  then  Mrs.  Hampson  went  to  the 
house  Avhere  she  had  resided  previous  to  coming  to 
this  place,  Water  Lane,  and  there  she  iuA-estigated  the 
woman's  character,  and  came  back  and  told  me  her 
character  was  very  satisfactory,  she  was  satisfied  she 
Avas  a  decent  Avoman  ;  now  when  Miss  Dufliett  went 
in  October  I  desired  her  also,  being  quite  a  stranger 
to  the  landlady,  to  make  inquiries  of  her  and  of  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  as  to  the  Avomau's  character, 
and  what  she  brought  me  back  with  regard  to  it, 
quite  confirmed  what  I  had  previoTisly  learnt  from 
Mrs.  Hampson. 

8466.  Had  they  made  inquiries  from  those  persons 
for  Avhom  she  did  the  charing  ? — No,  Ave  did  not  know 
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who  those  persons  were  ;  Mrs.  Hampson  thought  it 
best  to  inquire  of  the  persons  in  the  house  where  she 
resided,  .is  they  would  know  her  habits  better  than  at 
the  former  houses. 

8467.  You  were  not  present  when  Mrs.  Hampson 
asked  these  questions  ? — No,  but  still  she  is  a  lady 
of  great  respectability,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about 
her  word,  she  has  no  motive  for  telling  an  untruth. 
Then  the  dates  I  beg  to  submit  of  the  certificate  of 
the  doctor  and  the  woman's  marriage  certificate  are 
corroborative  evidence  of  the  statement  as  voluntarily 
given  to  me. 

8468.  Was  her  husband  alive  ? — ^Yes,  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  at  the  time  I  took  down  the  statement 
first,  she  said  she  expected  him  to  return  home 
shortly. 

8469.  Was  there  another  case  of  \_mentioning  the 
name]  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  the  case  here  as  I  took  it  down 
from  the  lips  of  the  mother  and  the  girl  in  the  pre- 
sence of  persons,  and  it  is  attested  by  them.  Perhaps 
I  had  better  say  how  this  case  came  to  my  know- 
ledge. It  happened  thai  one  of  the  men  to  whom  I 
have  previously  referred  was  acquainted  with  a  person 
in  Morice  Town,  called  Roose,  who  happened  to  come 
from  the  same  place  in  Cornwall  as  himself,  and  one 
day  out  of  curiosity  he  went  down  to  see  if  she  was 
there,  she  inquired  what  occupation  he  then  had,  he 
told  her,  and  she  said,  "  I  know  of  a  case  here  of  a 
*'  poor  girl,"  mentioning  the  name,  a  most  distressing 
case,  gave  him  the  particulars,  and  he  immediately 
communicated  with  me.  I  sent  him  again  to  investi- 
gate the  matter.  He  was  satisfied  it  was  a  statement 
which  should  be  investigated,  and  by  appointment  1 
went  down  and  saw  the  mother  and  daughter  in  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Roose.  This  is  the  statement  I  took 
down  from  them  and  which  they  signed  by  mark, 
9th  December  1870,  which  is  the  date  of  the  state- 
ment :  "  Mrs.  ,  in  the  presence  of  her  daughter 

"   ,  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Burden,  and  Mrs.  Roose, 

"  states,  in  the  beginning  of  March  last  a  young 

"  man,  who  I  afterwards  found  is  called   ,  came 

"  to  my  house  and  asked  for  my  daughter,  now  pre- 
"  sent.  I  inquired  what  he  wanted,  he  said  only  to 
"  speak  to  her,  but  did  not  want  her  for  anything 
"  particular.  At  that  time  she  was  out  at  her  usual 
"  employment  of  charing.  He  left  my  houSe,  and 
"  shortly  afterward,  the  same  day,  two  of  the  special 
"  police  came.  I  have  been  informed  their  names  are 
"  Mr.  Anuiss  and  Serjeant  Angear.  They  inquired 
"  for  my  daughter  who  had  then  returned  home  from 

work.  They  said  to  us  that  a  young  man  had  re- 
"  ported  at  the  hospital,  that  she,  my  daughter,  had 
"  given  him  a  bad  disease,  and  she  must  come  to  the 
"  hospital  the  next  day,  Thursday.  I  said  what  for,  I 
"  was  sure  it  was  false,  as  my  daughter  had  always  led 
"  a  proper  life,  and  could  not  be  diseased  without  my 
"  knowledge,  and  I  was  sure  there  was  nothing  of  the 
"  kind  the  matter  with  her.  They  then  threatened  my 
"  daughter  that  they  would  send  her  to  prison  if  she 
"  did  not  come  to  the  hospital.  Being  terrified  very 
"  much  by  their  threats,  my  daughter  went  the  next 
"  morning  to  the  examination-room  of  the  Royal  Albert 
"  Hospital,  and  was  examined  and  found  to  be  free 
"  from  any  disease,  but  told  to  come  again  in  seven 
"  days,  and  Anniss  gave  her  a  paper.  She  went  at 
"  that  time  but  has  never  been  since.  My  daughter 
"  was  15  years  of  age  in  April  last.  The  daughter 
"  says  when  I  went  to  the  examination  room  of 
"  the  hospital  I  did  not  sign  any  paper,  nor  was 
"  I  asked  to  sign  one.  I  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
"  I  have  never  signed  a  voluntary  submission  paper 
"  either  by  mark  or  otherwise.  In  consequence  of 
"  having  been  compelled  to  go  to  the  hospital  I  am 
"  frequently  called  after  in  the  streets  by  young- 
"  sters,  and  am  made  very  wretched  by  the  taunts 
"  and  Jeers  to  which  I  am  subjected  on  this  ac- 

count.  I  never  walked  out  with  nor  ever  had 
"  any  conversation  with,  nor  was  I  ever  with  the 
"  young  man  who  falsely  accused  me.    His  name  I 

"  was  told  is  ,  and  was,  I  am  informed,  a 

"  servant  on  board  ship.  I  have  never  been  unchaste, 


"  and  no  one  ever  had  improper  intercourse  with  me.  EIGHTEENTH 
"  I  have  not  been  to  the  examination  room  since  the  DAY. 
"  second  time  although  the  police  have  been  to  my 
"  house  to  frighten  me  to  go  there,  but  I  would  not    \v_  Littleton. 

"  go  again  for  all  their  threats,    Mrs.  Roose  states   

"  that  the  young  girl  now  present  has  always,  she    24reb.  1871. 

"  believes,  led  a  proper  life,  and  is  a  good,  well-  

"  behaved,  industrious  girl,  and  has  never  kept  bad 
"  company.  We  hereby  certify  these  statements  as 
"  correct,"  and  then  there  is  the  mark  of  the  mother 
and  daughter,  and  the  sigiiaturc  of  Mrs.  Roose,  and 
witnessed  by  myself,  John  Marshall,  and  Henry 
Burden.  And  I  think  it  right  to  say  while  I  was 
writing  down  the  above  statement  under  the  instruc 
tions  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  the  latter  was  in 
great  grief  and  sobbed  very  much. 

8470.  Did  you  ever  take  any  steps  to  verify  that 
statement  ? — I  have  not,  besides  the  statement  of  these 
persons. 

8471.  Do  you  know  a  woman  named  {mentioimig  the 
name')  ? — Yes,  she  is  the  widow  of  a  soldier  and  is 
now  married.  On  the  6th  of  August  1870  she  came 
voluntarily  to  the  office  at  Devouport,  and  said  I  have 
been  the  mother  of  two  children.  I  am  noAV  living 
with  my  parents  at  such  and  such  a  place.  "  I  am 
"  23  years  old.  On  the  13th  of  May  last  a  man  came 
"  to  my  mother's  house  and  asked  for  me.  Mother 
"  asked  him  who  he  was,  and  what  he  wanted  me  for. 
"  He  said  he  was  a  water  policeman,  and  he  wanted  me 
"  to  go  to  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  for  he  had  seen 
"  me  walking  about  with  a  young  man,  a  soldier." 
This  young  man  was  an  artilleryman  to  whom  she 
has  since  been  married.  "  I  was  then  at  work.  When 
"  I  came  home  mother  told  me  of  it,  and  in  a  little  time 
"  after  mother  had  told  me  of  his  being  there  he 
"  came  again  and  another  with  him,  who  asked  if  we 
"  knew  Avho  he  was.  He  said  he  was  the  inspector 
"  of  police,  and  said  I  must  go  or  else  go  to  prison. 
"  I  said  I  could  not  go,  and  he,  the  inspector,  said 
"  I  must.  The  next  day  he  who  came  first  came 
"  again  at  11  o'clock,  and  told  me  I  must  come  to  the 
"  above-named  hospital,  I  refused  to  go  again,  he  said 
"  I  must,  and  after  some  talk,  he  telling  me  I  must 
"  go,  I  for  I'ear  of  prison  went.  When  I  came  up 
"  the  inspector  asked  me  if  I  could  write.  I  said  no. 
"  He  then  asked  me  to  make  a  cross,  but  I  would 
"  not ;  he  then  made  a  cross  himself,  but  I  did  not 
"  touch  the  pen.  He  then  told  me  to  go  upstairs 
"  where  the  nurse  and  doctor  was,  the  nurse  told 
"  me  to  go  up  in  the  chair ;  I  asked  her  what  for 
*'  (she  said  previous  to  this  that  her  husband  had 
"  seen  me  about  with  a  young  man,  this  young  man 
"  is  a  soldier  who  has  been  paying  his  addresses  to 
"  me  and  has  offered  me  marriage),  she  said  to  \i<& 
"  examined  by  the  doctor  who  was  present,  and  that 
"  I  was  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  them,  meaning  the 
"  girls;  I  said  1  will  not  be  examined' by  him,  the 
"  doctor,  I  meant.  The  nurse  said  I  must,  and  said 
"  you  are  as  bad  as  any  of  them  if  you  go  about  with 
"  a  young  man.  Finding  I  was  unable  to  protect 
"  myself,  and  I  had  no  one  present  to  help  me,  I  then 
"  permitted  the  doctor  to  examine  me  which  gave 
"  me  much  pain  ;  and  I  suffered  great  pain  afterwards 
"  from  it,  and  was  laid  up  in  bed  several  days  through 
"  it,  Mr.  Anniss  when  I  came  from  the  doctor  gave 
"  me  a  paper  to  appear  again  in  fourteen  days  for 
"  examination,  I  lost  that  paper  and  I  did  not  go, 
"  shortly  after  that  time  Mr.  Anniss  and  another 
"  policeman  came  to  my  residence,  the  former  re- 
"  maining  at  the  door,  and  the  other  came  up  stairs 
"  and  said  he  insisted  on  my  coming  up  to  be  exa- 
"  mined  again,  but  I  would  not  go  and  I  told  him  so. 
"  He  threatened  to  compel  me  to  go,  but  I  d'd  not  go 
"  nor  have  I  been  up  since,  although  they  have  been  to 
"  my  house  at  four  different  times  for  me,  at  present 
"  they  do  not  trouble  me."  I  should  say  the  weak 
before  last  I  sent  to  make  inquiries  about  this  young 
woman,  and  found  that  she  is  now  married  to  the 
young  man. 

8472.  Of  the  fact  that  she  has  married  this  young 
man  you  have  nothing  beyond  her  own  statement  ?— 
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EIGHTEENTH  No,  I  was  very  niucli  surprised  by  the  woman's  re- 
DAY.         spectiible  appearance,  when  she  came  into  the  ofBce 
witli  a  flasket,  as  it  is  called,  she  had  just  taken  home 
IF  Liti'kton.     some  clothes  for  her  mother  who  is  a  laundress. 

  8473.  You  have  taken  much  interest   in  these 

24  Feb.  1871.    unhappy  women,  did  you  gather  from  your  inter- 
— ■  course  with  them  that  they  are  of  opinion  that  these 

Acts  confirm  them  in  their  career  of  professional 
prostitution  ? — Yes. 

8474.  What  do  they  say  about  that  ? — First,  they 
say  by  going  through  the  streets  to  the  examination 
room  on  certain  days  for  examination,  the  public 
generally  are  becoming  acquainted  with  these  Acts, 
and  they  are  taunted  by  the  children,  they  are  pur- 
sued sometimes  by  nitmbers,  inasmuch  as  the  girls 
themselves  unwisely  go  up  in  batches  of  three  or  four 
together  in  midday  when  such  a  class  of  women  are  not 
seen  in  the  streets  in  their  ordinary  course,  and  the 
women  themselves  make  a  mark  of  it  that  they  have 
been  to  be  examined,  and  hence  persons  go  to  them  in 
consequence  of  that,  believing  that  they  can  do  so 
with  security.  Then  having  signed  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission papers  all  of  which  are  twelve  months,  they 
consider  they  are  boimd  to  be  prostitutes  for  12  months, 
consequently  it  is  useless  to  leave  the  life  because  they 
are  bound  by  that  submission  ])aper  which  tliey  liave 
signed,  and  wdiich  they  are  told  by  the  police  binds 
them  for  that  period,  and  cases  are  now  known  where 
women  have  left,  and  have  been  brought  back  and 
subjected  to  the  Acts  because  the  12  months  for  which 
they  had  signed  had  not  expired. 

8475.  Do  they  make  more  money  by  their  trade 
than  they  used  to  ? — I  believe  they  do,  their  dress  and 
appearance  and  the  fact  of  a  considerable  number 
leaving  the  low  brotliels  and  taking  apartments  in 
respectable  streets,  and  so  on,  all  tend  to  show  their 
statement  in  that  respect  is  correct.  They  make  more 
money,  and  they  get  more  civilians  to  visit  them 
because  the  common  report  is  that  the  disease  is  pretty 
well  stamped  out,  and  some  medical  men  in  the 
correspondence  in  the  newspapers  unwisely  made  that 
statement,  which  I  really  think  gave  an  impetus  to 
vicious  men  to  consort  with  these  women. 

8476.  Tlsey  are  better  lodged,  dressed,  and  paid  in 
consequence  of  these  Acts,  you  nevertheless  consider 
the  Acts  are  very  oppressive  ? — Yes,  and  they  complain 
nmcli  of  their  sufferings  under  them,  and  the  degrada- 
tion which  they  necessarily  place  them  in. 

8477.  {lifr.  Hi/lands.)  I  understood  you  to  tay,  in 
every  case,  where  chaste  women  have  been  brought 
under  notice  by  the  police  for  examination  and  they 
have  positively  refused  to  submit,  in  the  end  they  have 
never  been  forced  to  go  up  to  the  examination  ? — That 
is  it ;  they  have  never  been  troubled  afterwards. 

8478.  I  suppose  from  your  experience  in  the  district, 
yoit  are  able  to  tell  us  whether  the  operation  of  these 
Acts  has  been  effectual  in  any  way  in  checking  the 
number  of  brothels,  or  the  manner  in  which  the 
brothels  are  conducted  ?  —  I  think  they  have  not 
checked  brothels  in  the  least,  but  that  they  have  been 
reduced  is  a  fact  arising  from  this  circumstance,  that 
the  magistrates  have  put  in  force  the  byelaws  in  the 
towns  of  Devonport  and  Plymouth,  and  thereby  have 
reduced  them.  There  has  never  been  a  case  that  I 
remember  of  a  brothel-keeper  being  proceeded  against 
for  keeping  a  brothel  by  the  special  police,  or  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Metropolitan  Police  of  the  dockyard. 

8479.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  a 
good  understanding  between  these  special  police  and 
the  brothel  keepers  ? — I  am  certain  there  is.  The 
police  tell  the  brothel  keepers  that  those  who  oppose 
the  Acts  are  their  greatest  enemies,  that  their  object  is 
to  shut  up  the  brothels,  and  also  the  hospital ;  and  I  can 
give  you  a  name  to  whom  it  was  said,  "  We  are  your 
"  best  friends."  Inspector  Anniss  said  that  to  -Mrs. 
Harris,  of  Octagon  Street,  Plymouth,  keeper  of  a 
brothel.  It  is  just  by  the  examination  room  in  Flora 
Street. 

8480.  Why  do  the  special  police  officers  allege  that 
they  are  their  best  friends  ? — For  the  reason,  that 
what  is  of  more  profit  to  the  prostitvites  is,  under 


these  Acts,  of  more  profit  to  themselves  ;  therefore 
prostitutes  and  police  and  brothel  keepers  have  all  a 
monetary  interest  in  the  success  of  tiie  Acts. 

8481.  But  we  have  been  told  that  there  are  fewer 
brothels  now  than  there  were,  and  that  the  number  of 
very  low  ones  has  been  diminished  ? — Yes.  I  say  so  ;  the 
brothels  are  less  in  number  than  they  were.  It  arises 
not  through  these  Acts,  but  because  the  magistrates  in 
Plymouth  and  Devonport  have  put  down  the  brothels 
under  the  bj'elaws  of  these  towns,  and  under  the 
common  law.  I  believe  there  are  proceedings  taking 
place  now  in  Plymouth  in  three  instances  of  summonses 
brought  by  the  local  police  against  brothel  keepers. 

8482.  Is  it  the  result  of  your  observation  that  the 
number  of  brothels  being  reduced  by  the  action  of 
the  police,  and  the  brothel  keepers  having  these 
Avomen  examined  under  the  Acts,  the  effect  of  those 
two  causes  is  very  much  to  improve  the  position  of 
the  brothel  keepers  remaining  ? — It  is. 

8483.  And  I  think  you  said  you  have  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  large  demand  for  these  women 
in  consequence  of  their  being  in  this  recognized  healthy 
position  under  the  Acts  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  I  have 
had  it  from  chemists,  tln-ee  men  particularly,  who  it 
is  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth  and 
Devonport,  do  a  large  business  among  prostitutes 
having  venereal  diseases. 

4848.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  that  these 
Avomen,  in  consequence  of  the  j^opular  belief  thai 
they  are  in  a  safe  condition,  receive  visits  from  a 
better  class  of  young  men  than  they  formerly  did  ? — 
Yes,  they  do,  I  regret  to  say,  the  sons  of  tradesmen, 
and  I  could  give  their  names,  they  are  sons  of  re- 
spectable neighbours  of  my  own,  and  in  two  cases 
the  sons  have  been  diseased  by  it,  and  have  been 
known,  as  I  have  learnt  from  a  young  son  of  my 
own,  to  boast  that  these  Acts  are  the  Ijcst  things  that 
ever  occurred  to  them,  because  they  can  now  have 
intercourse  Avith  prostitutes  Avith  impunity,  and  little 
boys  in  the  streets  have  been  heard  to  say  the  same 
thing. 

8485.  From  your  experience  and  personal  observa- 
tion, you  Avould  say  the  fear  of  faking  these  diseases 
would  liave  a  tendency  to  prevent  young  men  of  that 
class  going  Avith  these  Avomen  ? — No  doubt  of  it, 
because,  of  course,  there  is  a  considerable  stigma  cast 
upon  them  if  they  are  diseased,  and  it  is  knoAvn  to 
their  families. 

8486.  You  are  quite  aware  that  the  Avomen  Avho 
have  been  examined  do  immediately  receive  men  ? — 
Yes,  the  Avomen  themselves  say  so. 

8487.  And  it  is  considered  an  advantage  ? — Quite 
so.  A  Avoman  Avill  say,  "  I  was  up  to-day  foi  examina- 
"  tion."  and  besides,  these  vicious  men  Avho  consort 
Avith  Avomen  of  this  class  get  to  knoAv  the  examination 
days  as  Avell  as  the  Avomen,  and  it  is  the  Avomen's  in- 
terest to  communicate  it  to  them,  "  I  go  up  for  exami- 
"  nation  next  Tuesday  or  next  Thursday,"  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  the  men  come  and  visit  them  directly 
afterAvards. 

8483.  Docs  that  give  a  popular  idea  of  the  public 
recognition  of  prostitution  ? — Yes,  unquestionably, 
from  this  cireumstauce, — it  is  knoAvn  that  these  special 
police  are  officers  directly  under  Government,  that  the 
hospital  itself  is  ttnder  the  patronage  and  support  of 
the  Government,  and  that  the  Avomen  themselves  are 
recognised  by  the  Government. 

8489.  Now  I  suppose  we  may  understand  that  you 
are  not  a  paid  agent  of  any  association  ? — Not  the 
.slightest.  I  have  no  pecuniary  interest  whatever  in 
the  matter.  The  interest  I  take  in  it  solely  arises  from 
the  interest  I  feel  in  trying  to  maintain  the  moral 
character  of  my  countrymen  as  far  as  I  can,  Avhich  I 
think  is  seriously  affected  by  these  Acts.  I  am  satis- 
fied of  it  in  my  oAvn  mind,  <and  it  is  from  that  convic- 
tion alone  that  I  have  taken  this  interest  in  the  matter. 

8490.  And  I  think  you  have  taken  interest  in  this 
matter  rather  Avith  a  a'Icav  to  the  advantage  of  the 
women  than  from  any  theoretical  opinion  in  relation 
to  the  Acts  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

8491.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  in  the  course  of 
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yoxir  operations,  your  attention  having  been  directed 
to  this  subject,  you  have  been  successful  in  reform- 
ing any  of  these  women  ? — Yes,  I  have  a  list  here  of 
the  names  of  the  women,  their  ages,  in  almost  every 
instance,  the  dates  at  which  I  took  them  off  the  streets 
and  sent  tliem  away,  and  the  place  to  which  they  Avere 
sent.  This  list  commences  with  July  28th  1870,  and 
it  contains  the  names,  and  in  many  instances,  the  ages 
of  the  women,  the  date  when  sent,  and  the  place  where 
sent.  Altogether,  I  have  sent  away  through  the  bene- 
volence of  the  Rescue  Society  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
and  who  have  generously  permitted  me  to  send  the 
women  there,  and  others  whom  I  have  sent  to  their 
parents,  and  some  to  other  homes,  41  cases.  I  do  not 
include  in  those  the  women  who  through  my  aid  have 
been  exempted  from  the  Acts  by  the  magistrates.  In 
addition  to  that,  I  know  Mrs.  Lewis,  of  Birmingham, 
a  lady  who  was  a  short  time  ago  in  Devenport  investi- 
gating these  matters  sent  away  21  ;  so  lhat  since  the 
28th  July  1870,  we  have  sent  away  62  women  alto- 
gether from  the  streets.  I  attended  a  meeting  only 
this  week  at  the  Rescue  Society,  and  I  saw  some 
of  the  girls  I  had  sent  there.  One  poor  girl  I 
recently  sent,  about  five  weeks  since,  desired  to 
be  brought  into  the  room  to  see  me,  and  thanked  me 
for  sending  her  there,  and  I  beg  to  call  attention  to 
this  circumstance,  that  whilst  without  any  extraneous 
aid  whatever  we  have  sent  away  62  women  from  the 
streets  in  addition  to  those  reclaimed,  and  some  of 
whom  are  married,  yet  I  see  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital, 
whose  Report  I  liold  in  my  hand  for  1870,  has  during 
the  twelve  months  of  the  past  year,  so  that  it  takes  in 
part  of  the  period  Avhich  I  referred  to,  with  the  aid  of 
all  their  appliances,  have  only  been  able  to  send  43 
from  the  streets.  They  only  claim  that  number,  whilst 
we  in  seven  months  have  taken  away  62  in  addition  to 
those  we  have  married,  and  here  are  the  names  and 
every  particular. 

8492.  Have  you  taken  the  means  of  ascertaining 
whether,  in  the  cases  you  are  now  bringing  before  the 
Commission  of  reformations  under  the  instrumentality 
of  yourself  and  other  persons,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  those  reformations  are  of  a  permanent  character  ? 
— Yes,  I  know  some  of  them  are.  For  instance,  take 
the  cases  of  the  women  married.  I  made  it  a  point  to 
make  inquiries  myself  unknown  to  them,  and  have 
seen  them  also  personally,  and  am  satisfied  with  their 
conduct.  With  regard  to  the  women  sent  to  homes, 
I  have  heard  a  very  good  account  of  them,  and  that  is 
the  only  reason  I  went  there. 

8493.  Therefore  your  own  experience  amounts  to 
this,  that  you  believe  the  instrumentality  of  the  kind 
you  have  been  connected  with  is  far  more  effectual  in 
securing  reformation  than  the  hospital  treatment  ? — 
Yes;  and  in  view  of  that  I  may  tell  you  that  not 
many  days  since  I  visited  the  three  homes  in  our 
neighbourhood,  that  is,  the  Plymouth  Penitentiary, 
the  home  in  Hill  Street,  and  the  home  in  York  Street, 
and  I  found  in  those  three  homes  altogether  42  women 
being  reformed,  but  amongst  those  42  there  Avere  only 
two  which  were  sent  to  those  places  from  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital. 

8494.  Would  it  be  your  opinion  that  the  fact  of 
those  women  being  under  this  submission  and  regular 
examination  would  be  a  material  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  their  being  reformed  ? — Mr.  Woollcombe,  the  chair- 
man, gives  that  as  his  experience  at  the  meeting  held 
at  the  Barley  House  of  Mercy  recently,  and  which  is 
published  in  our  jumpers.  I  have  the  report  here  from 
the  Barley  House  containing  that  statement.  And 
the  statement  of  Miss  Richards,  who  has  been  for 
some  13  years  the  matron  of  the  Plymouth  Peni- 
tentiary, is  that  she  foimd  that  after  women  had  been 
confined  a  few  times  in  the  Albert  Hospital  the  hopes 
of  their  reformation  are  very  small.  Those  were  her 
words. 

8495.  Have  you  heard  the  expression  among  the 
women  that  they  were  ticketed  prostitutes  ? — 1  have 
not  heard  the  term  ticketed ;  it  has  been  used,  but 
I  have  not  heard  it,  but  they  consider  they  are  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Govei'nment,  and,  so  long  as  they 
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conform  to  the  periodical  examination,  they  are  quite  EIGHTEENTH 

at  liberty  to  pursue  prostitution,  and  they  have  the 

protection  of  the  special  police  in  doing  so.    That  is 

what  I  have  heard.  w.  Littleton. 

8496.  You  have  mentioned  cases  of  chaste  women   

actually  dealt  with  by  the  police.    Have  you  any  reason    24  Feb.  1871. 
to  suppose  that  respectable  women  are  at  any  time  in-  — 
terfercd  with  by  the  police  as  they  walk  through  the 

streets  ? — Yes,  I  have  known  instances  of  it. 

8497.  Personally  ?— Yes. 

8498.  Can  you  give  instances  in  which  respectable 
women  walking  through  the  streets  have  been  inter- 
fered with  by  the  police  ? — Yes,  but  I  must  request 
that  the  names  may  not  be  given.    It  is  the  case  of 

Mrs.  .    She  resides  at  Devonport,  and  is  the 

wife  of  an  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  dockyard.  She 
was  walking  with  her  sister  last  autumn  from  Devon- 
port  to  Plymouth,  when  a  man  came  across  from  the 
shadow  of  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side,  and  took  hold 

of  Mrs.  .  ,  and  turned  her  round  by  the  shoulder, 

and  pulled  her  off  towards  the  light.  She  remon- 
strated with  him,  and  said,  "You  are  mistaken.  I  am 
"  not  such  a  person  as  you  take  me  for."  He  said, 
"  I  do  not  like  to  question  ladies,  but  still  I  think  I 
"  am  right."  She  expressed  her  anger,  and  threatened 
to  give  him  in  charge  if  he  did  not  give  her  leave  to 
pass  immediately,  and  she  passed  on.  It  was  in  the 
dim  of  the  evening,  and  she  described  him  in  this  way, 
tnat  he  had  a  peculiar  tone  of  voice,  and  was  rather 
below  the  middle  height,  with  black  hair  and  moustache, 
and  from  the  description  my  impression  is,  knowing 
all  the  men  as  I  do,  that  it  was  Plockaday,  one  of  the 
special  i)olice.  We  took  every  means  of  ascertaining 
it,  but  did  not  succeed.  The  woman  says  if  she  only 
heard  his  voice  again  she  should  know  it  at  once. 

8499.  Without  going  into  each  case  can  you  say 
there  are  several  in  which  j^ersons  to  your  knowledge 
have  been  so  interfered  with  by  the  police  ? — Yes,  there 
is  one  more  case  I  will  trouble  you  with,  and  that  is  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Blank.  Mr.  Blank,  senior,  is  the  chief 
insjjector  of  the  local  police  at  Devonport.  He  came 
into  my  shop  on  business  about  a  fortnight  since,  and 
told  me  his  views  with  regard  to  prostitution,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  thought  it  was  anything  less  than  it 
was  for  some  years  past,  he  said  he  did  not  believe  that 
it  was,  but  he  said,  "  I  think  juvenile  prostitution  is 
"  worse  now  than  ever  it  was,  in  fact,  Mr.  Littleton, 
"  many  of  them  are  mere  children."  Those  were 
his  words.  He  said  "  A  short  time  since  my  son  who 
"  is  a  clerk  at  the  railway  station  was  standing  at  the 
"  door  of  his  house  with  his  vnfe  talking  together  when 
"  Inspector  Anniss  came  across  the  street  towards  his 
"  wife  unnecessarily  close,  except  for  investigation, 
"  looked  her  fully  in  the  face  and  from  head  to  foot, 
"  and  was  very  offensive  in  his  manner.  My  son  re- 
"  monstrated  with  him  for  doing  so,  and  called  him  by 
"  his  name,  and  Inspector  Anniss  in  reply  said  he  had 
"  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  it  was  his  duty." 

8500.  You  stated  that  you  knew  several  cases  of  this 
character  in  your  own  knowledge.  In  tlie  cases  you 
state  you  are  aware  of,  have  you  any  corroboration  of 
the  facts  as  they  have  been  represented  to  you  beside 
their  own  statement  ? — No,  but  I  think  the  character 
of  Mr.  Blank  is  quite  a  guarantee  of  the  statement  made 
in  that  way.  He  was  not  aware  that  I  was  going  to 
use  it,  but  simply  said  it  as  a  fact.  I  ANTote  it  down 
immediately  after  it  Avas  made  in  my  presence  and 
Marshall  and  Burden,  and  I  have  it  here  with  their 
signatures  and  my  OAvn. 

8501.  But  what  did  Mr.  Blank  do  in  relation  to 
this  matter  ? — He  said  his  son  was  exceedingly  dis- 
pleased, and  it  happened  that  Inspector  Anniss  came  to 
the  South  Devon  Station,  and  asked  for  a  pass,  and 
the  young  man  would  not  give  him  a  pass  unless  he 
had  his  card.  Inspector  Anniss  said,  "  You  knoAV  me 
"  very  well  and  the  young  man  said,  "  No,  we  do 
"  not  know  anybody  here ;  you  must  give  me  your 
"  card ;  it  is  not  my  duty  to  give  you  a  ticket  Avith- 
"  out ;"  and  the  young  man,  by  way  of  revenge, 
detained  Inspector  Anniss  there  before  giving  him  his 
pass,  so  that  he  had  barely  time  to  catcli  the  train, 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


EIGHTEENTH      8502.  Are  those  meetings  you  have  attended  ticket 
meetings  ? — No  ;  they  were  called  under  very  disad- 
vantageous  circumstances  ;  often  the  notice  has  been 
W.  Littleton,     of  a  very  limited  period,  not  the  time  usually  allowed 

  for  public  meetings  on  an  important  subject ;  simply 

24  Feb.  1871.    announced  by  placards  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  an 
  advertisement  in  the  paper  once. 

8503.  In  what  places  were  they  held  ? — In  the  largest 
places  in  the  three  towns,  the  Mechanics'  Institution  at 
Plymouth,  which  is  a  very  large  room  :  the  Mechanics' 
Institution  at  Devonport,  which  is  also  a  very  large 
room  ;  and  third,  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Stonehouse, 
which  is  the  largest  room  in  the  neighbom-hood  for 
public  meetings.  There  is  one  hall  larger,  but  it  is 
used  for  theatrical  purposes  and  things  of  that  kind, 
called  St.  James's  Hall. 

8504.  Have  those  large  rooms  been  filled  ? — They 
have.  There  was  one  meeting  particularly,  on  the 
9th  of  November,  a  large  meeting  held  in  St.  Geoi-ge's 
Hall,  when  I  was  voted  to  the  chair.  I  should  say  that 
over  1,500  persons  were  assembled  there ;  as  far  as  I 
can  compute  it  was  one  of  the  largest  meetings  I  have 
seen,  and  I  have  been  accustomed  to  public  meetings 
in  the  town  for  several  years.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
list  of  the  public  meetings  held  against  these  Acts, 
commencing  with  April  22nd  up  to  December  28th 
last  year.  There  were  altogether  14  meetings  held 
against  these  Acts,  and  at  the  whole  of  them  resolu- 
tions were  passed  condemning  the  Acts,  and  calling  for 
their  total  repeal.  This  list  gives  the  dates,  the  place, 
and  the  names  of  the  chairmen. 

8505.  And  they  were  unanimous  ? — In  some  cases, 
and  in  others  a  very  small  minority.  I  will  take  one 
instance,  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Plymouth,  at 
which  Mr.  Woollcombe  was  present,  on  the  12th  of 
June.  An  amendment  was  proposed,  and  it  was  put  to 
the  meeting,  but  the  meeting  very  soon  declined  to  hear 
him,  and  there  was  a  comparatively  few  hands  held  up. 

8506.  Did  Mr.  Woollcombe  speak  ? — Yes. 

8507.  Was  the  meeting  willing  to  hear  any  gentle- 
man of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Woollcombe  ? — Yes. 
The  meeting  was  in  this  way  :  It  was  arranged  between 
those  gentlemen  and  the  chairman  that  there  should  be 
two  speak  on  behalf  of  the  repeal  of  the  Acts,  and  then 
two  should  ojipose  in  support  of  the  Acts.  Mr.  Bulteel 
spoke,  and  proposed  an  amendment,  and  Mr.  Wooll- 
combe seconded  it.  There  was  a  very  indifferent 
hearing  given  to  him ;  he  made  use  of  some  expressions 
which  were  disapproved  of  by  the  meeting  and  deemed 
unfair,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  be  heard  out  as  he 
otherwise  would. 

8508.  Of  course  those  meetings,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  would  be  attended  by  working  men  ? — Yes, 
they  were. 

8509.  I  presume,  before  the  date  you  commenced 
the  first  of  these  meetings,  the  people  in  Devonport 
would  not  know  much  about  these  Acts  ? — We  knew 
nothing  about  them.  I  confess  my  ignorance,  I  knew 
nothing  about  them  until  the  meeting  held  by  Dr. 
Rule  on  the  22ud  of  April,  and  which  resulted  in  a 
correspondence  in  the  papers.  Dr.  Rule  made  a  state- 
ment which  Mr.  Woollcombe  challenged,  and  then 
there  was  a  long  correspondence  by  Mr.  Bulteel,  which 
I  have  already  named,  and  that  attracted  the  public 
attention  to  the  Acts. 

8510.  Since  that  there  has  been  a  very  strongly 
excited  feeling  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling 
against  the  Acts. 

8511.  I  think  you  said  that  the  women  until  a  very 
recent  period,  in  fact,  knew  but  little  of  the  protection 
they  had  under  the  Acts  ? — Yes  ;  they  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  it,  in  fact  they  considered  thei'e  was  no  alter- 
native. I  have  not  seen  the  notice,  but  I  have  heard 
it  read  by  Mr.  Cooper,  the  secretary  of  the  Rescue 
Society,  who  took  a  copy  of  it  when  he  visited  the 
hospital,  in  which  the  women  were  directed  to  be  told 
of  the  penal  consequences  of  not  signing  the  voluntary 
submission.  They  had  no  idea  if  they  considered 
themselves  detained  in  hospital  improperly  to  apply 
to  the  magistrates  to  be  discharged. 

8512.  Now,  from  your,  personal  observations  in 


Plymouth  and  Devonport,  can  you  express  a  confident 
opinion  as  to  whether  there  is  a  very  material  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  those  places  ? 
— From  my  own  observation  I  do  not  think  tliere  is, 
the  state  of  our  streets  brings  me  to  that  conclusion.  I 
do  not  think  there  has  been  a  considerable  diminution. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  clandestine  prostitution 
has  much  increased,  because  these  women,  by  the 
action  of  the  Devonport  and  Plymouth  magistrates, 
have  been  driven  from  the  low  brothels  by  the  licenses 
having  been  taken  away  from  the  beerhouses  and  other 
places  selling  spirituous  and  malt  liquors  where  they 
reside,  and  they  have  gone  into  other  streets.  And 
I  should  say  with  regard  to  that,  long  before  these 
Acts  were  passed,  the  magistrates  of  Devonport  as 
well  as  Plymouth  took  proceedings  under  the  byelaws 
against  all  brothels,  and  the  numbers  were  considerably 
reduced,  so  much  so  that  a  discussion  took  place  at 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Town  Council,  where 
several  gentlemen,  Mr.  William  Swain  amongst 
others,  charged  a  certain  section  of  the  Council  with 
driving  the  trade  out  of  the  town  because  of  the  re- 
duction of  those  places,  and  Mr.  Ryder,  one  of  our 
magistrates,  was  particularly  marked  for  that,  and  his 
reply  was,  "  Well,  I  think  if  the  trade  of  Devonport 
"  is  to  depend  on  the  success  of  prostitution  the  sooner 
"  it  loses  its  trade  the  better." 

8513.  But  with  regard  to  clandestine  prostitution, 
that  you  can  only  know,  I  presume,  from  the  informa- 
tion you  receive  ? — That  is  all. 

8514.  What  sort  of  information  ? — Those  two  men 
I  have  already  referred  to  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
police,  for  instance,  at  Plymouth ;  and  there  have 
been  considerable  inquiries  made  by  the  local  police 
as  to  the  number  of  i^rostitutes,  and  further  infoi'ma- 
tion  from  without,  and  investigation  of  the  new 
streets  constructed,  and  those  women  have  gone  into 
those  streets  in  every  instance  where  they  can  under 
an  outside  appearance  of  respectability,  and  so  cloak 
their  pursuit  of  prostitution. 

8515.  I  believe  you  have  had  some  information  from 
Inspector  Bryant  about  clandestine  prostitution  ? — Yes, 
in  the  conversation  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  he 
stated  he  believed  clandestine  prostitution  was  worse 
than  ever,  and  that  particularly — to  use  his  own  words 
— "many  of  them  are  mere  children."  I  have  also  a 
statement  from  a  chemist  in  Plymouth,  who  has  ample 
opportunity  of  knowing ;  it  is  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  has 
a  very  large  practice. 

8516.  What  does  he  say  ? — I  have  his  statement 
here,  which  I  wrote  down  a  few  hours  after  I  recei\  ed 
it  from  him.  He  said  when  these  Acts  were  first  in- 
troduced they  considerably  reduced  his  practice,  and  he 
lost  as  much  as  21.  a  week  by  them,  but  for  some  time 
past  he  has  had  a  much  larger  business,  and  at  present 
has  more  venereal  and  syphilitic  patients  to  treat  tlian 
he  ever  had  ;  in  fact,  yesterday  he  said,  "  I  had  a  good 
"  day,"  and  said,  "  I  wondered  how  many  more  I  was 
"  going  to  have."  I  said  to  him,  "  What  about  clan- 
"  destine  prostitution  ?  "  He  said,  "  My  belief  is  it  is 
"  rather  more  prevalent  now  than  before,"  and  he  ^aid, 
"  Round  here,"  alluding  to  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  lived,  "  there  are  a  good  many  what  we  call 
"  dolly  mops,  many  of  whom,"  he  said,  "  are  only 
"  13  or  14  years  of  age."  He  also  said,  "  I  have  under 
"  my  treatment  a  considerable  number  of  marines." 
I  said  to  him,  "  There  is  an  Admiralty  order  by  which 
"  single  men  under  a  certain  age,  on  board  ship,  for 
"  instance,  are  bound  to  report  to  the  doctor  when 
"  disea.sed,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  be  punished." 
He  said,  "  Yes,  I  know  that,  but  the  men  prefer  coming 
"  under  me  to  be  treated  than  to  make  it  known  to 
"  the  doctor,  because  it  would  injure  their  characters, 
"  and  so  I  get  a  good  many."  I  find  that  a  chemist 
in  Devonport  gives  a  similar  record.  That  is  Mr. 
Mackay,  whom  I  have  known  for  many  years,  a  le- 
spectable  man  and  town  councillor,  and  I  am  informed 
by  persons  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  on  these 
matters  that  he  is  rather  noted  for  successful  treatment 
of  these  cases.  He  told  nic,  but  recently,  that  he  had 
more  venereal  patients  now  from  the  ai'my  and  navy 
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than  ever  he  had.  Then  a  chemist  of  the  name  of 
White,  who  resides  near  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital, 
told  me  he  has  been  in  business  nearly  11  years,  that 
his  patients  consist  entirely  of  men,  that  he  has  more 
now  than  he  ever  had,  and  that  he  finds  the  cases  more 
stubborn  to  cure  than  formerly.  Whilst  talking  to 
Mr.  Hawkins  at  Plymouth,  a  quack  doctor,  as  we  term 
it,  who  gets  his  living  by  treating  patients  of  that  kind, 
came  into  the  shop.  He  did  not  hear  our  conversation 
entirely,  but  I  said,  "  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Goss, 
"  do  you  think  that  the  disease  is  more  prevalent  ?  " 
He  said,  "  That  is  my  experience,  and  I  think  they 
"  are  more  stubborn  to  cure,"  and  he  said,  "  Only  to- 
*'  day  a  gentleman  patient  of  mine  is  diseased,  although 
"  he  has  been  only  in  Plymouth  two  days." 

8517.  Then  I  understand  you  to  give  us  the  evi- 
dence of  three  [respectable  chemists,  Mr.  Hawkins  of 
Plymouth,  Mr.  Mackay  of  Devonport,  and  Mr.  White 
of  Devonport  ? — Yes. 

8518.  And  they  all  unite  in  stating  that  this  dis- 
ease is  now  becoming  very  prevalent  according  to 
their  practice,  that  they  treat  many  cases,  and  in  some 
of  those  cases  they  find  the  disease  more  virulent  than 
it  was  formerly  ? — Yes,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  accounted 
for  it  in  this  way,  and  so  did  Mr.  Mackay,  that  in 
consequence  of  these  Acts  the  general  impression  is 
that  men  of  that  class  thinking  that  they  can  consort 
with  these  women  with  impunity,  find  out  when  it  is 
too  late  that  they  are  diseased. 

8519.  Do  they  say  anything  about  women  coming 
to  them  to  be  treated  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Mackay  has  patients 
among  women,  but  Mr.  White  has  not,  Mr.  Hawkins 
has  a  few  women,  Mr.  Mackay  says  he  finds  that  the 
women  who  come  to  him  are  as  badly  diseased  as 
ever.    That  is  my  experience. 

8520.  {Adm.  Collinson.)  You  have  stated,  I  think, 
that  the  putting  down  of  brothels  was  owing  to  the 
municipal  police  ? — The  municipal  authorities,  the 
magistrates,  and  police. 

8521.  We  have  had  evidence  here  before  us  from 
the  magistrates'  clerk  that  they  never  proceed  against 
brothels,  as  brothels  are  only  proceeded  against  when 
felony  has  been  committed  ? — I  know  that  the  action 
taken  by  the  Devonport  magistrates  has  been  of  this 
kind, — The  local  police  report  that  such  and  such 
houses  are  brothels,  that  women  are  there,  and  then 
when  the  time  for  renewing  the  license  comes,  the 
magistrates  will  not  grant  it. 

8522.  That  is  as  to  beerhouses  ? — Yes,  and  public- 
houses,  we  have  a  very  active  superintendent  of  police 
who  has  set  his  face  against  houses  of  that  kind 
thoroughly,  and  so  they  were  reduced. 

8523.  You  have  given  us  many  cases  to  day,  have 
you  taken  any  before  the  local  magistrates  ? — I  have 
of  the  women  living  with  one  man,  who  considered 
they  ought  to  be  released  from  the  Acts,  and  the 
magistrates  have  released  them. 

8524.  And  that  occurs  in  two,  three,  or  four  cases  ? 
— I  think  I  have  mentioned  four,  x  know  of  four. 

8525.  You  have  gone  before  the  magistrate  and  had 
the  case  inquired  into,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the 
release  of  the  four  women  ?  —Yes,  four  or  five,  I  am 
certain,  and  in  one  case  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
magistrate  said  the  bench  were  satisfied  the  woman 
ought  not  to  have  been  brought  under  the  Acts.  I 
think  it  was  the  case  of  Harriet  Hicks,  which  was  the 
first  case  ever  taken  before  the  magistrates,  and  I  have 
the  evidence  from  the  shorthand  notes  here.  Mr.  Wooll- 
combe  conducted  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 

8526.  Those  are  cases  which  have  been  adjudicated 
upon  directly  before  the  magistrates  ? — Yes. 

8527.  And  in  four  or  five  you  say  it  is  perfectly 
certain  the  women  were  relieved  ? — Yes. 

8528.  And  taken  olF  the  register  ?  —  Yes,  un- 
doubtedly. 

8529.  Then  there  is  another  case  here,  was  Bowden 
one  ? — Yes. 

8530.  And  West  another  ?— Yes. 

8531.  And  Vicarey  ? — Vicarey  has  not  yet  been 
before  the  magistrates,  but  Hicks,  West,  and  Bowden 
have.    I  was  present  at  the  investigations. 


8532.  Then  with  case  No.  2,  aged  19,  and  residing  eighteenth 
with  her  mother,  did  you  take  that  before  the  magis- 

trates  ? — No,  it  only  came  to  my  knowledge  some  time 

after  she  was  relieved  from  the  Acts ;  she  was  relieved    w.  Littleton. 

from  the  Acts  according  to  the  statement  here  on  the        — — 

1st  March,  and  I  did  not  get  the  statement  from  her   24  Feb.  1871. 

until  July,  I  think,  and  she  was  relieved  from  the 

Acts  on  the  1st  March. 

8533.  She  was  sent  by  Dr.  Sloggett  to  the  hos- 
pital ? — Yes. 

8534.  And  was  examined  there  by  Mr.  Wolferstan  ? 
—Yes. 

8535.  And  was  detained  three  weeks  in  the  hos- 
pital ?— Yes. 

8536.  Does  that  give  you  an  impression  whether 
she  was  diseased  or  not  ? — When  I  take  into  consider- 
ation what  I  know  to  be  the  fact  at  that  time,  that 
women  who  were  diseased  had  over  their  beds  on 
a  card  which  was  suspended  an  initial  letter  indi- 
cating the  disease  from  which  they  were  suffering,  and 
when  I  find  from  that  woman  that  there  was  no  letter 
on  her  card,  and  that  ultimately  she  was  only  said  to 
have  a  slight  abrasion  which  was  written  on  the  card, 
my  belief  is  she  was  not  diseased. 

8537.  And  Mr.  Wolferstan,  the  house  surgeon,  de- 
tained her  in  the  Lock  Hospital,  there  being  a  civil 
hospital  close  by,  when  she  was  not  a  Lock  patient  ? — 
I  don't  know  that  he  detained  her. 

8538.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — That  is  my  opinion, 
and  I  am  confirmed  in  that  because  I  have  known 
several  instances  where  it  has  occurred. 

8539.  Then  Betsey  Johnson  ;  did  you  take  that  case 
before  the  magistrates  ? — No  ;  there  was  no  occasion 
for  it.  I  intended,  if  I  could  have  found  any  way  of 
doing  it,  to  bring  the  proceedings  of  the  police  for 
molestation  in  the  streets  before  them  as  illegal,  but, 
unhappily,  it  is  not  an  illegal  thing. 

8540.  Did  you  take  Martin's  case  before  the  magis- 
trates ? — No,  inasmuch  as  she  was  not  pursued  by  the 
police  after  the  second  examination,  and  the  case  only 
came  to  me  on  the  9th  of  December  last. 

8541.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  if  you  had 
brought  a  case  like  Helen  Martin's  before  the  magis- 
trates, they  would  not  have  caused  the  conduct  of  the 
police  to  be  inquired  into  ? — The  magistrates  have  not 
the  slightest  power.  There  is  the  danger.  The  power 
given  to  the  police  is  of  a  most  dangerous  character, 
because  they  are  not  accountable  in  any  way  except  to 
Scotland  Yard,  and  besides  that,  you  will  find  there  is 
a  clause  in  the  Act  which  limits  any  proceedings  taken 
under  that  Act  to  within  three  months,  and  one  month's 
notice  has  to  be  given  to  the  party  against  whom  pro- 
ceedings are  to  be  taken,  which  virtually  limits  the 
time  to  two  months. 

8542.  You  intend  doing  it  in  future  ? — Most  cer- 
tainly I  should.  If  I  had  known  that  case  of  Helen 
Martin  within  the  period  specified  by  law,  I  should 
have  taken  it  before  the  magistrates. 

8543.  I  think  you  have  got  Marshall  and  Burden  in 
your  pay  ? — Not  in  my  pay  exactly.  Those  men  are 
under  my  instructions.  The  National  Association 
for  the  Eepeal  of  the  Act  pay  the  men,  but  they  are 
under  my  directions. 

8544.  Are  you  then  the  chairman  of  the  district 
association  for  Devonport  ? — No,  I  am  not.  I  am  not 
connected  with  any  committee  or  anything  of  the 
kind. 

8545.  Then  who  sends  you  the  money  to  pay  these 
men  ? — From  the  National  Association  in  London, 
and  the  Ladies'  Association  at  Bristol.  They  pay  the 
rent  of  the  ofiice  at  Devonport,  and  also  the  wages  of 
the  woman  who  is  employed  to  keep  the  office. 

8546.  Is  that  the  whole  of  the  staff  at  present  ? — It 
is  the  whole  of  the  staff. 

8547.  Are  they  supported  by  contributions  from 
Plymouth  ? — No  ;  we  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
Plymouth. 

8548.  Do  they  collect  in  Plymouth  at  all  ?— Yes  ; 
there  was  a  committee  formed  in  Plymouth,  of  which 
the  Reverend  Henry  Graves,  the  Vicar  of  Charles,  ia 
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EIGHTEENTn  cliairm.iil,  and  tip  to  a  certain  period  that  committee 
paid  the  rent  and  expenses  of  the  Plymonth  oifices. 
"t,T~  8549.  But  now  the  local  committee  is  done  away 

Mr.  •  ,  -NT 

W.  Littleton.     With?— JNo. 

  8550.  You  act  entn-ely  under  the  head  oince  m 

24  Feb.  1871.    London  ? — Yes,  but  the  committee  is  not  done  away 
■  with,  Init  inasmuch  as  their  funds  are  exhausted,  until 

the  annual  contributions  come  in  again,  the  rent  of 
the  office  is  defrayed  by  the  London  Association,  and 
that  money  is  sent  through  me,  although  up  to  the 
present  time  they  have  not  paid  any  rent.  There 
is  none  due.  The  local  authorities  paid  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year. 

8551.  You  had  two  solicitors  from  Birmingham  ? — 
No,  only  one,  Mr.  Morgan. 

8552.  But  you  had  another  gentleman  from  Bir- 
mingham ? — Yes,  Mr.  AUbright. 

8553.  Are  you  aware  that  he  was  paid  by  the 
parent  society  ? — Mr.  AUbright  is  in  a  position  not 
to  require  to  be  paid  by  the  society.  He  is  a  con- 
tributor. 

8554.  And  is  Mr.  Morgan  paid  ? — ^No. 

8555.  Ho  came  of  his  own  free  will,  and  is  acting 
as  you  yoiu'self  are  ? — ^Yes. 

8556.  Out  of  pure  feeling  of  philanthropy  ? — I 
entirely  believe  that. 

8557.  {Mr.  Applcffarth.)  With  regard  to  the 
question  as  to  paid  agents,  supposing  any  body  in 
London  thought  proper  to  send  down  a  contribution  of 
500/.,  attaching  to  it  a  special  condition  that  a  pro- 
fessional man  should  be  employed  to  conduct  the 
opposition  to  this  Act,  should  you  consider  that 
derogatory  in  any  public  movement  ? — Most  certainly 
not. 

8558.  There  are,  you  are  aware,  in  every  public 
movement,  paid  agents  connected  with  it  ? — Yes. 

8559.  Therefore,  if  in  this  case  it  is  just  what  every- 
body else  does  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  connected  with 
Political  Associations  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  know 
that  is  the  case. 

8560.  If  I  understand  your  evidence  it  amounts  to 
this,  that  you  say  these  Acts  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  clandestine  prostitution  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

8561.  They  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  more 
youthful  prostitutes  into  the  streets  ? — Yes. 

8562.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that  there  is  jihysical 
suffering  by  the  examination,  and  that  the  girls  are 
degraded  by  it  ? — Well,  I  have  their  statements  to  that 
effect. 

8563.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Commis- 
sion how  you  conceive  that  prostitutes  can  be  degra<led 
by  being  submitted  to  the  examination  of  a  competent 
medical  man  with  a  view  of  curing  them  of  a  filthy 
disease  ? — But  the  prostitutes  do  not  believe  that  they 
have  to  submit  to  the  examination  to  cure  them  of 
disease,  but  simply  to  render  them  fit  subjects  for  vice. 
That  is  the  difference  between  the  two. 

8564.  Is  the  result  of  your  experience  that  the  girls 
take  that  view  of  the  case  ? — They  do. 

8565.  To  ascertain  whether  your  expeinence  is  as 
mine  has  been,  I  have  questioned  personally  about  20 
of  these  gii'ls,  who  decidedly  prefer  the  examination, 
who  prefer  the  Acts  with  all  the  compulsory  powers, 
and  who  fui'ther  than  that  leave  an  unprotected  place 
to  go  to  a  protected  one,  and  get  the  treatment  under 
the  Acts  ? — That  is  utterly  at  variance  with  my  ex- 
perience. I  can  give  you  the  names  of  many  cases 
here,  and  what  the  women  say  and  feel  with  regard  to 
it.  For  instance,  Miss  Richards,  the  matron  of  the 
Plymouth  Penitentiary,  last  week,  unasked  for,  ex- 
pressed her  disapprobation  of  them,  and  said  a  young 
girl  I  have  here  only  examined  once  has  said  to  me 
that  she  would  rather  lay  down  and  let  a  cart-wheel 
go  over  her  than  submit  to  the  examination  again. 

8566.  On  the  ground  of  being  degraded  ? — Yes,  and 
the  pain   :I  take  it  to  be  a  combination  of  the  two. 

8567.  One  moment  with  regard  to  the  suffering  in- 
flicted. I  suppose  you  are  aware  there  are  various 
sizes  of  speculums  with  which  these  girls  are  examined  ? 
—Yes. 

8568  Do  you  suppose  that  a  competent  medical 


practitioner  would  use  a  speculum  too  large  for  the 
purpose  ? — Yes,  they  do ;  Mr.  Pickthorn  does,  no 
doubt  about  it ;  so  many  women  say  who  do  not 
know  that  others  have  said  it,  and  here  I  have  a  list 
of  10  women  and  what  they  say  and  have  sutfered 
under  this  examination,  I  mean  the  physical  suffering, 
and  one  or  two  cases  are  really  exceedingly  painful. 
I  could  give  the  particulars  if  you  wish. 

8569.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  heard  from 
a  number  of  girls  personally  ? — Yes,  scores  of  girls. 

8570.  That  j^ain  is  inflicted  on  them  by  this  exami- 
nation ? — Yes,  that  is  Avhat  I  say. 

8571.  With  regard  to  the  degradation  inflicted,  I 
suppose,  holding  the  position  you  have  in  Devonport 
for  many  years,  you  have  been  brought  in  contact 
with  many  of  these  girls,  and  know  something  of  them 
and  their  immorality.  Do  you  suppose  there  is  any 
treatment  to  which  they  could  be  subjected  that  really 
would  degrade  them  beyond  the  point,  to  which  they 
are  degraded  at  the  resent  time  ? — Most  certainly  I 
do.  I  do  not  believe  that  every  particle  of  self-respect 
is  stamped  out  of  these  women,  and  I  think  that  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  those  excellent 
societies  succeed  in  reclaiming  them ;  but  while  they 
are  subjected  to  examinations  of  this  kind  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  vice,  that  is  a  degi'adation,  and  the 
women  so  express  themselves. 

8572.  We  have  been  told  about  the  number  of  girls 
reclaimed,  but  unfortunately  have  heard  from  those 
who  are  the  best  judges,  perhaps,  that  many  said  to  be 
reclaimed  have  been  counted  over  and  over  again,  and 
many  who  have  gone  to  homes  have  found  their  Avay 
on  to  the  streets,  so  that  if  their  sense  of  propriety  is 
not  quite  stamped  out,  their  desire  for  the  streets  is 
very  great.  I  refer  to  the  returns  given  iis  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  of  that,  I  have  heard  it  said,  but  I  do  not 
verify  it ;  I  simply  say  I  have  heard  Avomen  said  to  be 
reclaimed  have  been  reclaimed  over  and  over  aerain. 

8573.  But  as  human  nature  is  pretty  much  alike, 
I  suppose  you,  as  well  as  the  people  carrying  out  the 
Act,  found  a  number  of  these  girls  did  fall  back  into 
their  old  ways — 70  per  cent.  ? — I  do  not  doubt  it,  I  think 
it  is  very  likely  that  such  cases  may  have  arisen;  but  I 
do  not  know  any  personally  of  those  we  have  reclaimed. 

8574.  I  suppose  the  young  girls  are  those  just  re- 
claimed, and  it  is  the  older  girls,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
wlio  are  degraded  beyond  redemption  ? — Yes,  that  is 
my  experience,  and  that  is  the  expression  of  the 
experience  of  Miss  Richards. 

8575.  Do  you  think  a  medical  examination,  with 
all  its  drawbacks,  the  best  professional  treatment,  and 
kindness  on  the  part  of  the  matron  and  the  nurses  of 
the  hospital,  is  calculated  to  degrade  the  older  class 
of  prostitutes  ? — I  am  not  aware  tliat  they  receive 
kind  treatment ;  on  the  couti'ary,  so  they  all  say,  it  is 
the  reverse  of  kind,  for  instance,  when  a  woman  is 
sent  into  hospital,  her  clothing  is  taken  from  her,  and 
she  is  not  supplied  with  the  usual  and  necessary  under- 
clothing which  women  wear.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  put  to  scrubbing  out  the  whole  of  the  wards  of  the 
hospital,  and  they  do  the  washing  of  the  hospital. 
Now  Ave  know  that  those  Avomen  lead  idle  lives,  and 
therefore  to  be  put  to  such  Avork  is  additionally  heavy 
to  them,  and  they  detest  it,  bo  that  they  consider  they 
have  the  reverse  of  kind  treatment. 

8576.  Does  the  hard  Avork  to  which  they  are  neces- 
sarily subjected  amount  to  anything  more  than  the 
hard  Avork  Avhich  has  to  be  gone  through  by  the  Avives 
of  mechanics  of  this  country  ? — I  think  not.  If  they 
were  industrious  women  they  might  not  deem  it  hard, 
but  they  deem  it  hard  in  comparison  Avith  what 
patients  in  hospital  usually  do.  They  go  as  patients, 
and  not  to  AVork, 

8577.  I  suppose  the  visiting  surgeon,  matron,  and 
nurses  are  selected  on  account  of  their  special  fitness 
for  the  Avork  Avhich  they  have  to  do  ? — I  cannot 
alfirm  that ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the  numerous 
instances  of  the  women  sent  in  as  diseased  Avomen, 
Avhom  civil  surgeons  have  proved  not  to  be  diseased,  and 
secondly,  from  the  Avomen  being  detained  in  hospital 
Avhen  proved  before  a  magistrate  not  to  be  diseased, 
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I  think  those  persons  are  not  specially  qualified  for 
the  duties  that  devolve  upon  them. 

8578.  AVith  the  exception  of  those  who  are  not  fit, 
I  suppose  we  may  take  it  as  a  general  rule  that  they 
are  fit  ?  I  do  not  profess  to  have  an  opinion  on  tliat. 

8579.  If  competent  matrons  and  nurses  are  en- 
gaged, do  you  suppose  that  these  girls  are  put  to 
harder  work  than  is  fit  for  them  Avhen  they  have  a 
painful  disease  upon  them  ? — I  know,  from  state- 
ments I  have  received,  that  they  are. 

8580.  Have  you  adopted  any  means  of  testing 
whether  clandestine  prostitution  is  on  the  increase  or 
not  ? — Only  those  to  wliicli  I  have  alluded,  of  in- 
quiring of  chemists,  for  instance,  who  treat  persons  of 
that  kind,  and  those  clandestine  prostitutes  avoid  tlie 
hospital  treatment,  and  consequently  when  diseased 
they  seek  the  private  medical  treatment ;  and  then  in 
the  next  place,  I  make  the  statement  on  the  assertions 
of  the  local  police,  who  are  constantly  about  the  town, 
and  have  better  means  of  knowing  those  persons. 

8581.  In  the  event  of  these  Acts  being  repealed, 
how  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  great  question 
of  prostitution  ? — I  entertain  strong  opinions  upon 
it,  but  I  would  rather  not  give  my  view  on  tliat 
matter. 

8582.  Have  you  any  suggestion,  because  the  object 
of  the  Commission  is  to  get  all  the  information  it 
possibly  can  ? — The  subject  of  prostitution  is  a  very 
great  and  serious  question. 

8583.  Do  you  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
attempt  to  deal  with  venereal  disease  ? — Yes,  pro- 
vided it  is  done  voluntarily  ;  but  I  think  by  the  State 
dealing  with  prostitution,  it  at  once  apparently,  if  not 
in  reality,  gives  Government  sanction  to  and  re- 
cognizes it  as  an  institution,  as  it  is  commonly  termed, 
of  the  country,  which  I  believe  to  be  highly  dangerous 
to  the  country  generally. 

8584.  Do  you  suppose  if,  under  a  voluntary  system, 
you  could  get  girls  into  hospital,  they  would  be  willing 
to  stay  there  until  they  were  cured  ? — I  have  heard 
many  say  they  would  only  be  too  glad  to  go,  provided 
they  could  get  to  be  treated  as  patients  being  diseased, 
and  not  subjected  to  the  periodical  examination  and 
sent  there  at  the  caprice  of  the  gentlemen  who  might 
examine  them,  but  to  a  voluntary  hospital,  ^vhere 
women  knowing  themselves  to  be  diseased  should  be 
permitted  to  go  and  be  treated. 

8585.  Do  you  think  they  are  subjected  to  examina- 
tions which  are  not  necessary  ? — Yes. 

8586.  Do  you  think  that  the  examination  is  a  thing 
that  a  man  would  enjoy,  and  not  dispense  ^vith  if  he 
could  ? — I  do  not  say  it  is  a  matter  of  taste,  but  a  matter 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  visiting  surgeon.  He  is 
appointed  by  the  Admiralty,  and  as  their  officer  he  has 
no  alternative  but  to  do  it ;  and  supposing  he  does  it 
to  the  best  of  his  skill,  still  it  is  the  person  who  svts- 
tains  it  who  is  better  able  than  the  operator  to  say  it  is 
hurtful. 

8587.  I  take  it  to  be  your  opinion  that  the  girls 
would  stay  long  enotigh  in  the  hospital  to  be  cured  if 
they  came  in  by  voluntary  submission  ? — I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  about  it ;  I  have  heard  them  say  so. 

8588.  {Dr.  Wilks.)  I  should  like  your  opinion  on 
one  or  two  matters  as  to  the  reason  why  yoti  oppose 
the  Acts.  Do  you  look  itpon  venereal  disease  as  a 
punishment  for  fornication  ? — I  never  said  so. 

8589.  I  only  ask  your  opinion  ? — I  do  not  say  a 
punishment.  I  say  it  is  a  natural  result  of  breaking  a 
natural  law.    That  is  my  opinion  upon  it. 

8590.  As  you  knov\r  much  about  Plymouth,  have 
you  found  amongst  your  friends  that  those  who  are 
fonder  of  the  Avomen  the  more  they  have  had  disease  ? 
— That  is  the  rule.  When  I  say  "  fonder  of  women," 
I  mean  unchaste  women,  of  course. 

8591.  You  think  that  one  results  as  much  from  the 
other  as  a  diseased  liver  does  from  gin  drinkino-  ? — 
Quite  so. 

8592.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  statement  that  venereal 
disease  was  unknown  before  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury ? — I  have  heard  the  statement  that  it  was  unknown 
in  England,  bitt  not  unknown  everywhere. 


8593.  Unknown  in  Europe  before  the  discovery  of  eighteenth 
America  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  that  alleged. 

8594.  Is  not  such  an  opinion  held  by  the  society  to  j^f^^ 
which  you  belong,  that  if  the  Government  were  able    TV.  J.ittlcion. 

by  these  Acts  to  suppress  the  disease  altogether,  and   

hold  it  under  their  hands,  it  would  be  their  bounden  24  Feb.  l.«71. 
duty  to  let  it  loose  again  on  society  ? — I  do  not  know 

the  opinions  of  the  society.  I  am  not  responsible  for 
them  ;  I  only  express  my  own  opinion  ;  I  never  heard 
such  an  opinion  expressed. 

8595.  Have  not  you  heard  it  said  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  undertake  the  mitigation  of  contagious 
disease  ? — Yes,  providing  they  do  it  on  the  principle 
of  subduing  the  disease,  not  for  the  purpose  of  vice. 

8596.  You  assume  that  to  be  the  purpose  ? — I  do, 
it  is  assumed  so  in  the  Acts,  because  soldiers  and  sailors 
inflict  on  the  State  the  loss  of  their  services,  therefore 
the  Avomen  should  be  dealt  Avith  in  their  persons. 

8597.  Is  your  objection  that  the  Act  is  abused  by 
the  police  ? — No,  its  bad  principles. 

8598.  The  better  it  is  Avorked  the  less  you  Avould 
like  it  ? — The  better  it  is  AVorked  according  to  tlie  vicAvs 
of  the  police  avIio  Avork  it,  the  more  I  dislike  it,  because 
I  think  it  Avould  tend  to  still  greater  innnorality.  The 
moral  principle  involved  in  it  to  my  mind  is  far  beyond 
the  pliysical. 

8599.  You  look  upon  these  things  you  mention  as 
merely  an  abuse  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  Y — No.  ] 
do  not.    I  think  it  is  carrying  out  the  laAV. 

8600.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  With  reference  to  the 
opinion  that  the  disease  Avas  unknown  tintil  intro- 
duced from  America,  of  course  you  are  aAvare  there  is 
an  equal  portion  of  the  profession,  perhaps  a  larger 
one,  Avho  consider  that  the  indiscriminate  habits  of 
intercourse  between  men  and  Avomen  cause  tlic 
disease  ? — Yes  ;  and  there  is  one  remarkable  ftict  tliat 
Mr.  Moore,  the  surgeon  to  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital, 
in  his  examination  in  the  case  of  Harriet  Hicks, 
stated  that  the  disease  might  arise  from  excessive 
intercourse,  although  between  two  pure  persons. 

8601.  We  are  told  that  the  older  girls  are  difficult 
to  manage  in  tliese  reformatories.  Is  it  not  true  that 
these  girls  reform  themselves  much  better  than  Ave 
can  reform  them  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
not  desirable  to  have  the  offer  made  ;  but  Ave  do  not 
see  old  prostitutes,  but  after  a  certain  time  they  retire 
from  that  mode  of  life  ;  is  not  that  the  case  ? — I  think 
a  great  number  refovin  themselves,  I  can  recognise 
at  Devonport  Avomen  wlio  were  formerly  on  the  streets 
but  are  now  married,  without  any  effort  haAdug  been 
made  to  reclaim  them. 

8602.  There  has  been  a  statement  made  that  girls 
Avill  not  stay  in  the  hospital  unless  they  are  compelled. 
Is  that  in  your  opinion  a  statement  Avortliy  of  credence  ? 
— It  is  not.  I  doubt  it.  When  they  arc  conscious  of 
the  disease  I  believe  they  are  only  too  glad  to  go  there 
to  have  it  treated. 

8603.  Tliere  is  a  statement  as  to  the  scrubbing  and  > 
washing  and  so  on  by  patients  AAdio  ai-e  suffering  from 
the  painful  disease.  Is  that  considered  proper  treat- 
ment for  a  girl  Avho  ought  to  be  kept  in  perfect  rest  ? 
— I  should  think  not.  They  are  kept  hard  at  Avork, 
and  some  complain  exceedingly  of  it.  I  can  mention 
the  case  of  Caroline  O'Brien. 

8604.  {Mr.  Hastings.)  You  published  a  placard, 
did  you  not,  with  regard  to  that  case,  No.  2  ? — I  did 
not  publish  it. 

8605.  HaA'e  you  a  copy  iiere  ? — I  have. 

8606.  Was  there  any  statement  on  this  placard  Avitli 
regard  to  her  sister  ? — There  is  at  the  bottom. 

8607.  Now  Avith  regard  to  the  No.  2.  Did  slie 
ever  say  anything  to  you  about  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Gould,  a  Serjeant  in  the  army  ? — Not  at  all. 

8608.  NeA'er  mentioned  his  name  ? — No ;  but  I 
inquired  Avhetlier  she  did  go  Avrong,  and  she  assured 
me  she  did  not,  and  that  Avhen  she  Avent  into  the 
hospital  she  was  chaste. 

8609.  Do  you  knoAv  that  she  went  in  the  barj-acks 
by  the  name  of  "Barracks  Kate?" — No,  I  never 
heard  of  it  until  this  moment  j  and  if  1  may  express 
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EIGHTEENTH  mj  mind,  I  should  say  I  doubt  it  entirely,  from  her 
history  and  her  family. 

8610.  Are  you  aware  that  before  she  was  sent  to 
W.  Littleton,     the  hospital  she  had  been  previously  under  examina- 

  tion,  and  had  been  released  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  it. 

a  +  Feb.  1871.       8611.  You  do  not  know  that  two  days  after  she 

  was  released  she  Avas  found  at  1 1  o'clock  at  night  with 

anoiher  prostitute  in  company  with  two  soldiers? 
— No,  I  never  heard  of  it. 

8612.  I  think  you  stated  you  were  aware  that  her 
elder  sister  had  led  an  immoral  life  ? — I  took  it  from 
the  statement  of  herself  and  her  mother.  I  do  not 
know  the  story. 

8613.  You  do  not  know  that  the  sister  was  in  the 
Tvoyal  Albert'  Hospital  being  treated  for  disease? — 
Yes,  the  girl  says  that  her  sister  was  taken  away  and 
treated  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital. 

8614.  Do  you  know  a  man  ia  Plymouth  of  the 
nam3  of  Dennaford  ? — Yes. 

8615.  Do  you  know  where  he  lives  ? — He  lives  iu 
Octagon  Street,  I  think  it  is  called,  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Flora  Lane.  He  keeps  a  beerhouse,  and  has 
a  wine  license. 

8616.  Are  you  aware  of  the  character  of  that  house  ? 
— No  ;  I  may  say,  I  was  present  at  the  Plymouth 
Guildhall  when  that  man  was  put  in  the  box  as  a 
witness  in  a  certain  case,  and  the  police  did  their 
utmost,  yet  they  made  no  charge  against  him,  but  the 
man  stated  that  since  these  Acts  were  in  operation, 
although  he  greatly  disliked  them,  he  received  a  great 
profit  in  consequence,  inasmuch  as  the  girls  were 
accustomed  to  go  to  his  place  to  take  some  stimulant 
before  they  went  into  the  examination  room. 

8617.  It  is  a  beerhouse,  then,  frequented  by  girls  of 
bad  character  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

8618.  I  thought  you  just  now  said  as  much  ? — That 
is,  when  they  go  into  the  examination  room  ;  they  do 
not  frequent  it. 

86 }  9.  This  man  Dennaford  is  an  agent,  is  not  he,  of 
the  National  Association  ? — Not  the  slightest ;  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  it.    I  can  vouch  for  that. 

8620.  Was  he  never  employed  by  them  ? — ^Never. 

8621.  You,  of  course,  are  much  interested  in  these 
cases,  and  would  have  been  likely  to  have  heard  of  any 
case  of  oppression  under  the  Act  in  Plymouth  ? — I  do 
not  jjresume  that  I  have  heard  all ;  it  is  not  likely. 

8622.  Any  case  that  made  a  public  sensation  you 
would  have  heard  of  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  if  it 
made  a  public  sensation. 

8623.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  case  of  two  young  girls 
being  taken  out  of  a  milliner's  establishment  by  the 
police  on  the  information  of  some  midshipmen  ? — I 
have  heard  such  a  rumour,  but  simply  as  a  rumour,  and 
in  connexion  with  that  I  have  heard  this  rumour  : — In 
1 869  there  was  great  consternation  in  Plymouth  arising 
from  I'umours  that  the  assistants  at  various  highly 
respectable  drapers  in  Plymouth  had  been  taken  away  to 
the  hospitals  ;  and  persons  went  so  far  as  to  say  they 
had  seen  them  taken  in  cabs,  and  so  on.  The  employers 
were  so  much  annoyed  at  it  that  they  bad  a  meeting, 
and  otfei'ed  a  reward  to  anyone  who  could  prove  from 
whence  the  rumour  originated. 

8624.  Did  you  inquire  into  that  rumour  at  all  ? — 
I  did,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  it  beyond  a  rumour. 
I  had  a  letter  from  you,  I  think,  and  set  about  it 
immediately. 

8625.  You  found  no  proof  of  the  fact  ? — I  found  no 
proof  of  the  fact.  I  never  alleged  it,  and  never  alluded 
to  it. 

8626.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  there  was  any 
foundation  for  it  ? — My  own  opinion  is  that  there  is 
not,  although  it  was  strongly  rumoured. 

8627.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  I  think  you  said  that 
the  women  complain  that  they  are  unnecessarily 
degraded  by  these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

8628.  Through  attention  being  drawn  to  their 
position  in  life  ? — Yes. 

8629.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  women  prefer, 
or  not,  public  examination  before  the  magistrates  ? — 
Those  who  consider  that  they  are  improperly  kept 


under  the  Acts  prefer  an  examination  before  the  magis- 
trates being  public.  I  have  been  present  when  they 
have  requested  it.  The  case  of  Bessie  Blewett  was 
one,  that  of  Harriet  Hicks  another,  and  that  of  Mary 
Ann  Bowden  another,  and  the  case  of  Mary  West. 

8630.  That  would  tend  rather  to  fix  the  fact  of 
their  being  prostitutes  ? — No,  it  would  not  tend  to  do 
that  without  a  decree  of  the  magistrates,  it  would  show 
that  they  were  unjustly  charged  by  the  special  police. 

8631.  Then,  in  fact,  they  wanted  to  raise  feeling  in 
their  favour? — They  wanted  to  relieve  themselves 
from  the  odium  of  having  to  attend  the  Royal  Albert 
Hospital. 

8632.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  women  in 
Plymouth  and  Devonport  and  Stonehouse  are  in  a 
better  position,  and  have  a  better  appearance,  and  make 
more  money,  and  go  with  more  civilians  in  consequence 
of  these  Acts,  and  yet  I  understood  you  to  say,  I  think, 
that  they  complained  of  the  harshness  of  these  Acts  ? 
— Yes,  they  do,  because  of  the  examination  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  and  of  the  physical  suffering,  and 
secondly,  being  sent  into  the  hospital,  as  they  believe, 
very  often  unjustly. 

8633.  At  all  events,  they  make  more  money  by 
their  pi'ofession  in  consequence  of  the  Acts  ? — They 
say  so. 

8634.  I  think  you  have  spoken  of  your  success  in 
reclaiming  some  of  these  fallen  women  ? — Yes. 

8635.  Is  it  your  custom  to  treat  them  in  hospitid 
when  they  are  under  your  care  or  charge  ? — When 
we  send  them  away,  and  the  Rescue  Society  find  a  girl 
is  sent  to  them  diseased,  they  send  her  into  hospital 
for  treatment.  There  was  one  case  of  that  kind  oc- 
curred recently,  where  a  woman  was  sent  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital. 

8636.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  complaint  of  any  such 
girl  that  she  was  examined  by  the  speculum  and  had 
pain  given  to  her  ? — No,  I  have  had  no  communication 
with  her. 

8637.  But  you  never  heard  any  complaint  of  these 
appliances  being  used  where  the  women  were  under 
reclamation  by  your  own  agency  ? — I  am  not  aware 
that  the  speculum  was  ever  used  upon  them  under 
such  circumstances. 

8638.  Do  you  think  it  unlikely  that  science  would 
be  applied  in  one  case  and  not  the  other  ? — Well,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary.  An  aged  medical  man  gave  evi- 
dence in  Devonport  in  this  way;  he  said  that  these 
contagious  diseases  were  treated  successfully  long 
before  the  speculum  was  discovered,  and  therefore  they 
can  be  now,  equally  without  the  speculum  as  with  it. 

8639.  Have  you  had  a  medical  education  ? — No. 

8640.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  I  think  you  just  now  ex- 
pi'essed  a  preference  for  the  treatment  of  this  class  of 
diseases  in  voluntary  rather  than  in  compulsory  hos- 
pitals ? — Yes. 

8641.  And  I  think  you  ex^jressed  a  strong  oisinion 
that  of  the  women  who  are  diseased,  the  advantage  of 
being  cured  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
leaving  the  hospital  uncured  ? — I  go  from  the  women's 
own  statement  to  that  effect,  that  if  they  were  diseased 
they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  go  to  hospital  and  be 
properly  treated. 

8642.  And  there  stay  until  well  ? — Yes. 

8643.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  believing  all 
that  these  ladies  have  told  you  ? — No,  not  by  any 
means,  until  I  have  verified  them,  but  I  have  no  reason 
to  question  the  women's  expression  of  opinion  in  things 
of  that  kind. 

8644.  At  all  events  you  believe  that  statement  ? — I 
believe  it ;  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  I  think 
their  own  self-interest  would  teach  them  that  it  is 
best  for  them  to  do  so. 

8645.  You  have  no  doubt  that  their  own  self  interest 
is  sufficient  to  keep  them  there  ^ — Yes,  I  think  so. 

8646.  Have  you  heard  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
so  long  as  the  detention  in  this  hospital  was  voluntary, 
on  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  regiment  or  ship  all  these 
women  would  rush  out  whether  they  were  ill  or  well  ? 
— I  never  heard  that. 
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8647.  If  you  were  to,  should  you  be  incredulous  and 
not  believe  it  ? — Most  undoubtedly  ;  I  do  not  believe 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  occurred. 

8648.  You  think  it  would  be  opposed  to  the  first 
principles  of  human  nature  ? — Well,  it  would  be  to  the 
nature  of  these  women  ;  I  quite  think  so. 

8449.  You  think  the  anxiety  to  shake  off  the  disease 
Avould  be  so  strong  that  any  temptation,  such  as  a  ship 
or  a  regiment  coming  in,  would  not  take  them  out  ? — 
In  the  first  place  they  do  not  know  when  a  ship  comes  in, 
for  while  in  hospital  they  are  excluded  from  all  external 

Adjourned  till  tO' 


communication,  and  consequently  such  an  occurrence  BlonTEENTH 

could  never  have  taken  place.  There  i  s  no  communication 

permitted  even  with  their  own  friends.    In  the  case  of 

a  criminal  he  would  be  permitted  to  see  his  solicitor    w.  Littleton. 

under  certain  circumstances,  but  these  women  are   

treated  worse  than  criminals  in  that  respect.  24  Feb  1871. 

8650.  In  short,  if  you  heard  of  such  a  statement,  no 
matter  on  what  testimony,  you  would  disbelieve  it  ? — 
I  should  want  proof.  I  am  open  to  the  statements  of 
credible  witnesses,  but  I  think  we  should  have  heard 
of  such  a  thing  in  Devouport  if  it  had  ever  occurred. 

morrow  morning. 


NINETEENTH  DAY. 


House  of  Lords,  25th  February  1871. 

Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  J.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 
C.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
P.  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 


Mr,  Frederick  Wreford  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  : 


NINKTBENTH 
DAY. 


of  the  streets  at  night'? 


8651.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  superintendent  of 
police  at  Plymouth  ? — I  am. 

8652.  How  long  have  you  been  superintendent  ? — 
I  was  appointed  in  January  1867. 

8653.  Had  you  been  a  member  of  the  establishment 
before  ? — I  joined  as  first-class  inspector  in  March 
1863. 

8654.  When  you  first  knew  Plymouth,  what  was 
the  state  of  the  town  as  regards  disorderly  women  ? — 
They  were  very  disorderly  in  1863 

S655.  What  was  the  state 
— There  was  a  good  deal  of  disorder 

8656.  What  is  the  strength  of  your  force  ? — Eighty- 
three  at  present. 

8657.  Then  that  being  the  case  in  1863  has  any 
improvement  since  taken  place  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
women,  and  in  the  state  of  the  streets  ? — There  is  a 
marked  improvement  at  the  present  time. 

8658.  When  did  the  improvement  commence  ? — 
We  began  to  take  action  against  the  v/omen  more  par- 
ticularly and  the  brothels  in  1866. 

8659.  That  was  after  the  passing  of  this  Act? — 
Yes. 

8660.  The  attention  of  the  magistrates  was  then 
called  to  the  state  of  the  town  ? — It  was. 

8661.  Did  you  receive  instructions  to  look  up 
these  brothels  and  prostitutes  ? — I  was  not  really 
instructed  officially,  but  it  was  thought  desirable  by 
tlie  magistrates  that  we  should  take  more  action. 

8662.  What  proceedings  did  you  take  when  you 
first  became  active  ? — We  began  to  take  action  under 
the  byelaw  against  brothels. 

8663.  Have  you  that  byelaw  before  you  ? — Yes  ; 
it  is  under  the  10th  section,  "  That  if  any  person  shall 
"  permit  or  suffer  common  prostitutes  or  reputed 
"  thieves  to  assemble  at,  or  continue  in,  any  house, 
"  shop,  room,  or  cellar  in  his  occupation,  whether 
"  such  house,  shop,  room,  or  cellar  shall  ostensibly 
"  be  kept  for  the  sale  of  refreshments  or  otherwise  ; 
"  or  if  any  person  shall  allow  or  encourage  gaming 
"  or  prostitution  to  be  carried  on  in  his  house  or 
"  premises,  every  person  so  respectively  offending 
"  shall  for  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not 
"  exceeding  51," 


8664.  Did  you  take  proceedings  under  that  bye- 
law ? — I  have  taken  proceedings. 

8665.  Was  that  the  first  action  you  took  in  the 
matter? — Yes,  the  first.  We  began  by  summoning 
the  beerhouses  under  the  Beerhouse  Act  previous  to 
that.    In  1863  we  began  more  particularly. 

8666.  Were  the  beerhouses  resorted  to  by  prosti- 
tutes ? — They  were. 

8667.  Were  many  of  them  in  fact  brothels  ? — Many 
of  them  were. 

8668.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  proceedings  you 
took  against  the  beerhouses  ?~It  made  the  proprietors 
very  much  more  careful  to  conduct  their  houses  in  a 
better  manner,  and  to  be  more  orderly,  and  not  allow 
the  prostitutes  to  stop  there  for  such  a  length  of  time. 

8669.  Those  are  the  beerhouses  under  the  excise 
license  ? — Yes. 

8670.  Were  any  of  their  licenses  withdrawn? — 
Yes,  I  think  they  would  be,  not  many  ;  perhaps  one 
or  two  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

8671.  Now  as  to  public-houses,  were  any  of  those 
under  the  license  system  of  the  magistrates  disor- 
derly ? — Yes,  some  of  them  were,  and  they  were 
summoned. 

8672.  Were  any  of  the  licenses  withdrawn  by  the 
magistrates  for  disorderly  conduct  in  I860? — lean- 
not  say  in  1866. 

8673.  At  any  time  since  you  have  been  superin- 
tendent ? — Yes. 

8674.  Then  what  is  the  result  of  that  combined 
action  against  the  public-houses  and  beerhouses  ? — 
They  are  conducted  in  a  very  much  more  orderly 
manner  than  formerly,  especially  as  rej^ards  pros- 
titutes. 

8675.  Did  you  take  the  number  of  the  bee.-houses 
which  were  the  resort  of  prostitutes,  and  used  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution  at  any  time  ? — Yes,  we  should 
take  them. 

8676.  Have  you  any  memorandum  of  the  number 
at  any  time  ? — I  have  not  here  ;  they  wouM  be  in  the 
Government  returns. 

8677.  Those  are  the  returns  you  make  to  the  Home 
Office  ?— Yes. 

0  o  4 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


NINETEENTH      8678.  Did  you  take  any  proceedings  against  the 
l^^^^-         women  themselves  ? — Not  specially,  not  at  that  time. 

8679.  Not  under   the   Vagrant   Act  ?— Yes,  in 
F.  Wrcford.    general,  but  not  specially  ;  every  year  there  would  be 

  more  or  less  under  the  Vagrant  Act. 

25  Feb.  1871.  8680.  Had  your  men  instructions  to  interfere  Avith 
women  who  were  soliciting  or  behaving  indecently  in 
the  streets  ? — Yes,  they  Avouid  do  that  in  the  course 
of  their  duty. 

8681.  In  the  ordinary  discharge  of  their  duty? — In 
the  ordinary  discharge  of  their  duty. 

8682.  But  in  the  year  1866  you  say  there  was  in- 
creased activity  in  these  matters.  Had  they  more 
strict  instructions  then? — Yes,  they  had;  they  were 
told  the  women  had  got  very  disorderly,  and  they 
must  put  a  stop  to  it  by  some  means. 

8683.  At  what  time  did  the  metropolitan  police 
come  down  to  Plymouth  to  carry  these  Acts  into 
execution  ? — They  began  to  carry  them  out  more 
stringently,  I  believe,  in  1866. 

8684.  But  they  were  there  before  1866  making 
inquiries? — Yes,  they  were  there  in  1864'. 

8685.  Inspector  Anniss  was  ? — He  was  there  making 
inquiries. 

8686.  We  understand  from  him  that  he  made  most 
strict  inquiries  as  to  the  number  of  brothels  and  the 
number  of  public  women  in  the  town.  Is  that  within 
your  knowledge  ? — I  am  not  aware.  I  know  he  has 
applied  to  me  for  information,  and  I  have  given  him 
some  information. 

8687.  He  was  in  the  Plymouth  force  at  one  time, 
was  he  not  ?—  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

8688.  Do  you  know  that  there  were  ever  so  many 
as  250  brothels  in  Plymouth  within  the  last  seven 
years  ? — I  should  say  certainly  not. 

8689.  But  you  have  not  taken  the  numbers  your- 
self ? — I  have  not.  I  merely  say  that  from  my  know- 
ledge of  the  town  of  Plymouth. 

8690.  Should  you  say  in  1864'  there  were  so  many 
as  1,200  prostitutes? — I  should  say  not. 

8691.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  there  Avere  not 
so  many  as  1,200  prostitutes  in  Plymouth  in  1864  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

8692.  Were  these  public  Avomen  in  Plymouth  per- 
sonally knoAVn  to  j'our  men  ? — Yes. 

8693.  Then  they  liad  it  in  their  power  to  ascertain 
almost  to  a  nicety  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the 
town  ? — Certainly  we  have. 

869t.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  amounted  to  anything  like  1,200? — i  should  say 
certainly  not. 

8695.  Can  you  give  any  number  you  think  they  did 
amount  to  at  that  time  ? — I  cannot  really,  because  I 
did  not  make  a  very  careful  return  until  1867. 

8696.  Then  you  did  make  a  cai'cful  return?  —  I 
did. 

8697.  And  what  was  the  result  of  tliat  inquiry  into 
the  number  of  Avomen  ? — I  think  then  tliere  Avere  510 
known  prostitutes.    That  Avas  in  the  summer  of  1867. 

8698.  Do  the  women  come  in  and  out  IVom  Devon- 
port,  Stonehouse,  and  Dartmouth  ? — Tiiey  would  not 
i'rom  Dartmouth  ;  they  come  from  Devonport  and 
Stonehouse  to  Plymouth. 

8699.  Then  do  you  know  much  of  Devonport  3  0ur- 
scif? — Not  a  great  deal,  no  more  than  from  just 
passing  through  it  occasionally. 

8700.  Then  supposing  it  to  have  been  stated  that 
in  Devonport,  Plymouth,  and  Stonehouse  put  toge- 
ther in  1864,  there  were  so  many  as  2,000  prostitutes, 
should  you  think  that  likely  ? — I  should  not. 

8701.  Are  you  aware  that  the  members  of  the  meho- 
politan  police  who  were  detached  upon  this  particular 
duty  Avere  occupied  day  and  night  in  taking  the  num- 
bers of  the  brothels  and  the  public  women  in  the  three 
towna  ? — I  have  only  heard  that  they  have  taken  them; 
1  am  not  aware  when  it  Avas  done. 

8702.  You  have  heard  that  they  have  taken  them 
in  Plymouth  ? — Yes. 

8703.  Then  having  been  particularly  charged  Aviili 
this  duty,  they  would  probably  be  more  accurate  than 


you  or  your  men  Avho  were  not  specially  charged  ?— . 
Well,  I  do  not  think  so. 

8704.  You  think  not  ?— No. 

8705.  Then  do  you  think  the  metropolitan  police 
were  misled  in  their  calculations  as  to  the  number  of 
brothels  and  prostitutes  in  each  of  the  three  towns? 
— I  certainly  think  they  must  have  been,  if  they  gave 
those  numbers. 

8706.  Have  the  number  of  prostitutes  decreased  of 
late  ? — Slightly,  I  belieA'e  they  have. 

8707.  From  Avhat  period  should  you  take  that  de- 
crease ? — From  about  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act  in  1866,  I  should  think. 

8708.  Is  there  much  solicitation  in  the  streets  of 
Plymouth  noAV  ? — Just  as  usual. 

8709.  Do  the  women  behave  better  in  the  streets 
than  they  did  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  do,  so  far  as 
riotous  conduct,  sAvearing,  bad  language,  and  so  on, 
in  the  streets  are  concerned. 

8710.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  prosti- 
tutes has  decreased  ? — I  believe  so,  slightly. 

8711.  You  do  not  think  very  materially  ? — No. 

8712.  But  you  take  the  number  of  prostitutes  in 
the  year  1867  to  be  510.'— Yes. 

8713.  And  you  are  of  opinion,  I  understand  you  to 
say,  that  when  that  number  of  510  prostitutes  Avas 
taken  in  1867,  it  did  not  represent  any  considerable 
decrease  on  the  previous  number  ? — Yes,  I  think 
there  was  a  decrease  then  from  former  years,  taking 
the  three  or  four  previous  years. 

8714.  In  1867,  there  being  510  prostitutes,  should 
you  say  there  might  have  been  as  many  as  1,000 
prostitutes  in  1864? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  Avere 
ever  1,000. 

8715.  80O  ?— I  should  say  700  or  800.  I  think 
there  might  have  been  that  number ;  but  this  is  merely 
an  opinion. 

8716.  And  from  that  number  of  700  or  800  you 
ascertained  them  to  be  510  in  1867  ? — Yes. 

8717.  Do  you  think  that  that  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  prostitutes  publicly  plying  their  trade  was  made 
up  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  clandestine  women  ? 
— No,  I  should  say  not. 

8718.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  clandestine  pros- 
titution, that  is.  not  known  to  the  police,  going  on  in 
Plymouth  ? — Well,  just  as  usual.  1  do  not  think  there 
is  very  great  difference  in  that  way.  There  arc  a  great 
many,  no  doubt. 

8719.  You  said  3'ou  took  proceedings  under  the 
byelaAv  against  beerhouses  and  brothels.  Have  there 
been  many  indictments  against  brothels  since  1866?— 
No,  not  since  1866. 

8720.  Not  at  quarter  .sessions  ? — No. 

8721.  You  have  a  paper  before  you  ;  when  were 
there  any? — For  the  year  ending  1865  there  Avere 
four  persons  indicted  ;  tor  the  year  ending  1866  there 
Avere  four  persons  indicted  ;  for  the  year  ending  1868 
there  Avere  two  persons  indicted. 

8722.  Is  that  about  the  average  number  of  brothel 
prosecutions  in  Plymouth  yearly.' — There  have  been 
none  since  1868  at  quarter  sessions.  On  the  indict- 
ments in  1865  and  1866  they  were  merely  bound 
over  in  their  own  recognizances,  and  the  authorities 
thought  it  was  merely  a  farce,  taking  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  for  nothing,  and  we  begun  to  bring  them  up 
under  the  byelaAv. 

8723.  Is  it  the  practice  to  indict  brothels  which  are 
quietly  conducted  at  quarter  sessions? — No. 

8724.  Only  if  they  arc  disorderly  ? — Only  if  they 
are  disorderly,  or  if  the  inhabitants  near  them  com- 
plain ;  the  ratepayers  must  come  forward  and  complain 
to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

8725.  You  are  aware  of  this  clause  in  the  Town 
Clauses  Police  Act,  that  every  common  prostitute  or 
night  walker  loitering  and  importuning  passengers 
for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  may  be  subjected  to 
a  fine  or  imprisonment ;  Avere  any  proceedings  ever 
taken  under  that  Act? — Y^es,  under  the  Town  Police 
Clauses  Act  we  have  had  several. 

8726.  Several  cases  of  proceedings  taken  against 
prostitutes  ? — Yes. 
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8727.  Within  what  period  ? — -More  or  less  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

8728.  Was  there  any  increased  activity  in  tliat 
respect  in  1866  and  1867  ? — thinlc  not. 

8729.  In  fact,  the  police  maintained  pretty  much 
the  same  course  as  they  iiad  previously  ? — Yes. 

8730.  And  you  received  no  special  instructions 
from  tlie  magistrate  to  use  increased  activity  ? — No. 

87,31.  Now,  under  the  Alehouse  Act,  the  old  Act 
of  George  tlie  Fourth,  it  is  an  offence  against  license 
to  allow  persons  of  notoriously  bad  character  to 
assemble  ;  and  the  penalty  for  the  first  offence  is  51., 
for  the  second  10/.,  and  for  the  third  .50/.  Have  any 
proceedings  been  taken  under  that  Act  of  late  years  ? 
— There  have. 

8732.  About  what  period  were  those  proceedings 
taken? — From  1863  downwards. 

8733.  Have  there  been  many  convictions  ? — Yes, 
several. 

8734.  Then  proceedings  have  been  taken  under  the 
Alehouse  Act,  under  the  Town  Police  Clauses  Act, 
and  under  your  byelaws,  against  keeping  disorderly 
houses,  and  under  the  Vagrant  Act  against  women  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  women  would  be  also  under  the  Town 
Police  Clauses  Act  as  well.  There  is  a  section  which 
relates  to  proceedings  for  using  profane  or  obscene 
language.  There  are  a  great  many  proceedings 
against  them  for  that,  as  well  as  for  loitering  or  im- 
portuning in  the  streets. 

8735.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act  has  had  any  effect  on  prostitution  in 
Plymouth  ? — Well,  I  think  the  Act  has  a  deterrent 
effect.  I  think  it  keeps  some  away  that  might  become 
prostitutes. 

8736.  You  think  that  girls  who  might  take  to  that 
way  of  living  are  afraid  of  the  police  ? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

8737.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  prostitutes 
undergoing  periodical  examinations  causes  them 
to  be  more  frequented  by  men  than  they  were  pre- 
viously ? — I  should  say  just  about  the  same.  I  believe 
it  causes  a  feeling  that  the  women  are  safer. 

8738.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  think  themselves  safer  in  going  with  these 
women  than  before  ? — I  could  not  say  soldiers  and 
sailors  ;  I  have  heard  the  expression  from  civilians. 

8739.  Civilians  in  what  class  of  life  ? — Y'oung  men, 
such  as  clerks  and  shopmen,  and  that  class  of  men, 

8740.  Do  those  men  say  they  pick  out  these  regis- 
tered women  to  go  with  in  preference  to  others  ? — 
No,  I  never  heard  that. 

8741.  Then  why  do  you  think  they  prefer  the 
registered  women  ? — 1  do  not  say  they  pr'efer  them. 
I  say  they  have  an  idea  they  can  go  with  them  with 
less  risk.    I  have  heard  it  so  expressed. 

8742.  Do  you  know  what  the  feeling  of  the  pros- 
titutes themselves  is  as  to  these  Acts  ? — I  do  not 
believe  they  are  against  the  Acts  themselves  at 
present. 

8743.  Y'ou  have  heard  no  complaints  from  women  ? 
— Not  lately,  not  since  the  first  coming  in  of  the  Acts 
in  1866,  when  we  had  several  complaints.  Since 
then  they  have  dropped  away. 

8744.  What  description  of  complaints,  of  ill-usage  ? 
— No  ;  they  came  to  ask  whether  they  were  bound 
to  go  to  the  hospital,  and  so  on.  Of  course,  I  used 
to  tell  them  they  could  go  before  the  magistrate  if 
they  thought  proper,  but  they  very  rarely  did. 

8745.  And  they  now  quietly  submit  to  the  Act  ? — 
Yes,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  I  have  heard  no  com- 
plaints. 

8746.  Are  you  aware  that  from  a  recent  period  the 
women  have  been  disposed  to  rebel  against  the  Act  ? 
— I  know  that  several  have  been  summoned  before 
the  magistrates. 

8747.  That  is  in  consequence  of  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion and  agitation  in  the  town  on  the  subject? — I 
believe  so. 

8748.  {Mr.  Eylands.)  We  are  very  anxious  to 
know  about  the  number  of  prostitutes,  and  the  infor- 
mation which  Inspector  Anniss  gave  t^o  us  was  this, 
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that  he  had  given  rather  less  than  a  week  to  the  nineteenth 
investigation  of  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  Ply- 
mouth,  and  the  taking  down  of  their  names.    He  says  ^j^^, 
he  commenced  his  work  at  eight  in  the  morning  and    p  Wreford. 
finished  it  at  one.     That  he  says  with  reference  to  — — 
Devonport,  and  I  gather  he  made  use  of  the  same    25  Feb.  1871. 
time  in  Plymouth,  but  not  being  personally  acquainted 
with  the  brothels  in  Plymouth,  he  said  he  went  late  at 
night  into  the  streets  where  the  resorts  of  prostitutes 
are,  in  order  to  ascertain  from   them  where  the 
brothels  were,  and  having  obtained  this  assistance  he 
was  able  in  the  course  of  a  week  during  that  four  or  five 
hours  In  the  day  to  obtain  the  names  of  ail  the  prosti- 
tutes, and  the  position  of  all  the  brothels  in  Plymouth, 
and  he  gives  250  brothels  and  1,200  prostitutes.  I 
want  to  know,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  place, 
whether  he  could  accurately  obtain  such  information 
in  that  time  ? — I  should  not  think  he  could. 

8749.  I  think  you  are  aware  that  in  the  return 
made  to  the  Government  of  the  number  of  prostitutes 
in  Plymouth  in  1861,  there  were  only  680? — Yes. 

8750.  You  have  told  us  you  yourself  have  not 
taken  the  number  of  prostitutes,  but  I  suppose  it  has 
been  part  of  your  duty  to  take  the  number  of  prosti- 
tutes b}'  means  of  the  action  of  your  own  officers? 
— It  has  been  of  the  inspector. 

8751.  Under  your  direction,  you  being  the  chief? 
—Since  1867. 

8752.  It  has  been  your  duty  as  the  chief  of  police 
to  ascertain  carefully  the  number  of  prostitutes  in 
Plymouth,  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

8753.  And  although  you  have  not  done  it  yourself, 
it  has  been  done  under  your  direction  by  your  officers  ? 
— It  has. 

8754.  And  the  duty  falls,  I  believe,  on  your  in- 
spector ? — Yes. 

87.55.  And  you  are  able  to  say  perhaps  whether  he 
has  or  not  taken  the  exact  number  of  prostitutes  at  a 
given  time  in  Plymouth  ? — He  has. 

8756.  In  1867,  I  believe  the  I'eturn  so  made  under 
your  directions,  showed  that  there  were  510  prosti- 
tutes ? — It  did. 

8757.  In  1868  the  number  returned  was  452  pros- 
titutes ? — It  was. 

8758.  And  in  1870  the  number  returned  was  501 
prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

8759.  The  estimated  number  for  Devonport  and 
Stonchouse  amounts,  I  believe,  to  350  for  the  same 
year.  Perhaps  you  cannot  say  whether  that  is  so  or 
not  ? — I  cannot  sa}'.  It  has  always  been  calculated 
that  there  are  as  many  in  Devonport  and  Stnnehouse 
as  th.ere  are  in  Plymouth. 

8760.  In  that  case,  Devonport  and  Stonehouse 
would  have  500  prostitutes.  The  number  given  by 
the  metropolitan  police  for  the  dirce  towns  in  1870 
was  579,  and  as  you  know  there  were  .501  in  1870  in 
Plymouth  alone,  should  you  suppose  that  579  was 
the  correct  number  for  the  three  towns  of  Pl3'mouth, 
Devonport,  and  Stonehenge  ? — Certainly  not. 

8761.  You  would  feel  morally  certain  there  was 
a  larger  number  ? — 1  should  feel  quite  certain  there 
was. 

8762.  Y''ou  have  given  us  the  returns  from  1867  to 
1870  by  the  local  police,  can  you  inform  us  how  long 
it  took  your  officers  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pros- 
titutes in  Plymouth  ? — I  know  the  return  in  the  last 
year  1870.  I  gave  it  to  one  inspector  to  do,  and  told 
him  to  make  a  very  careful  return.  He  was  over 
three  weeks  upon  it.    He  was  not  continually  at  it. 

8763.  Was  he  at  it  several  hours  a  day  ? — He  was. 

8764.  And  he  would  take  the  return  in  a  district 
with  which  he  was  previously  familiar  ? — Yes,  all  the 
inspectors  are  over  the  whole  of  the  town. 

8765.  We  were  told  by  Inspector  Anniss  that  in 
1865  there  were  212  prostitutes  in  these  towns  of  the 
age  of  15  and  under  ;  would  that  accord  with  your 
experience  ? — No. 

8766.  Would  you  think  from  your  knowledge  of 
the  prostitutes  in  Plymouth  that  that  statement  was 
entirely  incorrect? — I  should  certainly  say  it  was  in- 
correct. 
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NINETEENTTl       8767'  I  fi'ld  from  the  return  given  In  tlie  Judicial 
Statistics  in  !864'  that  there  were  20  girls  under  the 
Hj^,  age  oi  16  returned  as  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

F.  Wre/orJ.        5768.  Would  that  accord  with  your  observation 

  rather  than  the  number  of  200? — Certainly. 

25  Feb.  1871.  8769.  You  told  us  in  reply  to  the  Chairman,  in  re- 
 gard  to  the  execution  of  the  powers  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  disorderly  prostitutes  and  brothels  by  the 
authorities,  under  yourbyelaws,  the  Vagrant  Act,  and 
under  the  Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  you  have  put  all 
those  in  operation  ? — Yes. 

8770.  I  find  by  a  return  which  I  have  before  me  that 
the  number  of  offences  summarily  determined  by  the 
magistrates  increased  under  all  those  provisions  after 
1866.  I  find,  for  instance,  under  the  head  of  "drunk 
and  disorderly,"  the  number  of  offences  increased  from 
266  in  1866  to  349  in  1867,  and  367  in  1868  ?— Yes. 

8771.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  greater  activity  on 
the  part  of  tiie  police  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

8772.  Witli  regard  to  the  offences  under  the  Beer- 
house Act,  I  see  by  the  Home  Office  returns,  the 
number  of  offences  adjudicated  upon  by  the  magistrates 
in  1866  was  49,  whilst  in  1867  there  were  118.  That 
you  would  attribute  to  greater  activity  on  the  part  of 
yourself  and  your  officers  ? — Yes. 

8773.  The  proceedings  against  licensed  victuallers 
increased  from  20  in  1866  to  30  in  1867,  occasioned 
by  the  same  cause,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

8774.  Other  offences  under  the  Police  Act  increased 
from  176  in  1866  to  307  in  1867.  That  would  also 
arise  fi'om  the  same  cause  ? — Yes. 

8775.  I  presume,  when  you  replied  to  the  Chairman 
that  there  were  only  thi  ee  or  four  cases  of  proceedings 
by  indictment  of  brothels,  you  would  consider  that 
the  term  "  brothel  "  would  be  applied  to  a  low  public- 
house  or  beerhouse  harbouring  prostitutes,  and  that 
proceedings  had  been  taken  against  such  places  for 
harbouring  prostitutes  in  the  nature  of  brothels  ? — 
Yes.  repeatedly. 

8776.  And,  in  fact,  a  number  of  these  proceedings 
under  the  Acts  to  which  I  have  alluded  had  reference 
to  the  checking  of  prostitution  in  connexion  with  low 
beerhouses  and  public-houses  ? — Yes,  some  of  them 
had. 

8777.  And  in  that  sense  you  would  say  you  had 
taken  active  proceedings  since  1866  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  brothels  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

8778.  Using  the  word  "  brothels "  in  the  wider 
sense  ? — Yes. 

8779.  Inspector  Anniss  was  asked  whether  he 
thought  the  authorities  since  1865  had  been  taking 
more  active  measures  to  suppress  prostitution  and 
disorderly  conduct,  and  his  reply  is,  "  Certainly  not  ; 
"  1  do  not  know  of  any  agency  employed  since  1865 
"  more  than  before."  You  know  the  agencies  em- 
ployed before  1865  ?— Yes,  I  do.  Before  1865  there 
was  not  any  action  taken  under  this  byelaw,  nor  yet 
so  much  against  jjublic-houses  and  beerhouses. 

8780.  Then  action  has  been  taken  very  actively, 
not  only  since  1865,  but  since  1863,  against  beerhouses 
especially  ? — Yes. 

8781.  Now  I  beg  your  attention  to  another  state- 
ment of  Inspector  Anniss.  He  was  asked  this  ques- 
tion : — "  Within  your  knowledge,  are  you  able  to  say, 
"  dui  ing  the  years,  say  from  1864  to  1868,  there  were 
"  not  a  greater  number  of  efforts  made  by  the  local 
"  authorities  to  put  down  these  brothels  than  was  the 
"  case  10  years  previously,  when  you  were  in  the 
"  local  force  ? — I  think  not.  In  fact  the  police  have 
"  to  trust  a  great  deal  to  the  inhabitants,  and  they  do 
"  not  like  to  deal  with  brothels  and  prostitutes."  Is 
that  a  correct  statement  ? — It  is  not. 

8782.  Are  you  and  your  police  force  prevented 
from  acting  under  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  bye- 
laws  on  account  of  the  fear  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ply- 
mouth ? — Not  at  all. 

8783.  With  regard  to  the  decrease  of  solicitation  in 
the  streets  Inspector  Anniss  was  asked  this  question  : 
"  And  do  you  attribute  to  that  circumstance  the  fact 
"  of  the  decrease  in  solicitation,  and  not  to  any  action 
"  of  the  local  police  ? — I  attribute  the  decrease  in 


"  that  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  number. 
"  The  police  have  taken  no  action  in  the  matter ;  I  do 
"  not  know  of  any.  They  get  hold  of  a  lirothel  keeper 
"  and  punish  hiiii  as  fai'  as  they  can,  but  there  has  been 
"  no  more  agenc^y  brought  to  bear  these  last  15  years 
"  than  there  were  the  previous  15,  that  I  am  aware  of." 
T  suppose  that  is  not  correct  ? — It  is  not. 

8781^.  The  police  have  taken  action  ? — Yes,  they 
have. 

8785.  In  connexion  with  the  advantage  derived  by 
Plymouth  from  the  opei-ation  of  the  Acts,  there  is  a 
report  made  by  Colonel  Henderson,  the  chief  cora- 
niissioner  of  the  metropolitan  police,  and  he  says, 
"  As  a  proof  that  the  places  of  those  giving  up  pros- 

titution  are  not  filled  by  new  comers;  whole  streets 
"  in  which  many,  and  in  some  cases  most,  of  the 
"  houses  were  brothels,  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
"  iniiabitants  prostitutes,  before  and  some  time  after 
"  the  first  Contagious  Diseases  Act  came  into  opera- 
"  tion  have  now  but  one  or  two  prostitutes  living  in 
"  them.  For  example.  Castle  Street,  Plymouth,  and 
"  Castle  Dyke  Lane  adjoining,  which  formerly  con- 
"  tained  132  prostitutes,  have  at  the  present  time  two 
"  prostitutes  only  living  in  them."  I  wish  to  know 
whether  within  your  experience  there  were  ever  132 
prostitutes  living  in  Castle  Street  ? — Never  certainly 
since  1863. 

8786.  There  is  a  report  here  which  is  made  by 
Assistant -Commissioner  Harris,  and  presented  by 
Colonel  Henderson,  some  time  after  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act  came  into  operation,  that  is  to  say,  some 
time  after  1864,  which  states  there  were  132  prosti- 
tutes in  Castle  Street,  Plymouth.  Are  you  prepared 
to  say  that  that  is  an  incorrect  statement  ? — I  should 
certainly  say  it  is  a  mis-statement. 

8787.  Have  you  any  idea  what  number  there  were 
in  Castle  Street  in  1865  ?— I  should  say  since  I  have 
been  in  the  force  never  over  25.  I  could  not  say  the 
exact  number,  but  that  is  my  opinion,  and  I  had  the 
working  of  the  beerhouses  myself  at  that  time.  I 
was  first  class  inspector. 

878S.  Now  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in 
Castle  Street,  Plymouth? — Yes. 

8789.  The  contention  is  that  the  marked  improve- 
ment has  been  occasioned  by  the  operation  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  ;  are  you  of  that  opinion? 
— I  am  not. 

8790.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  many  troops  that 
formerly  lived  in  the  citadel  have  been  removed  to 
other  parts  of  the  town  ? — Yes,  1  believe  so. 

8791.  The  citadel  is  at  the  top  of  Castle  Street  ? — 
Yes. 

8792.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  is  the  fiict  or  not 
that  there  were  formerly  many  more  troops  in  Plymouth 
than  now? — I  have  been  informed  so.  I  do  not  know 
of  my  personal  knowledge. 

8793.  There  is  some  change  also  with  reference  to 
the  merchant  shipping.  Is  there  no  change  in  refe- 
rence to  the  destination  of  the  merchant  shipping  ? 
— Y'es  ;  since  Millbay  docks  have  been  built  all  the 
large  ships,  or  nearly  all  that  come  in  to  unload,  go 
to  Millbay  docks. 

8794.  And  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  carry 
away  prostitution  from  Plymouth?  —  It  would;  it 
goes  further  west. 

8795.  Then  you  would  attribute  to  this  altera- 
tion in  local  circumstances,  to  the  fact  that  certain 
public-houses  and  beerhouses  have  been  put  down  in 
Castle  Street,  and  to  the  general  action  of  the  local 
authorities,  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place 
there? — Yes,  and  the  trade  having  gone  from  there  to 
other  parts  of  the  town. 

8796.  Then  it  is  not  so  flourishing  a  place  as 
regards  trade  generally  ? — Castle  Street  itself  is  not ; 
it  is  a  very  poor  neighbourhood. 

8797.  Altogether  the  circumstances  of  this  Castle 
Street  are  entirely  altered  ? — They  are. 

8798.  And  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
these  Acts  — Yes  ;  I  think  so. 

8799.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  beerhouses  there 
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are  in  Castle  Street  now  ? — None  at  all,  and  only 
one  public-house. 

8800.  And  formerly  there  were  a  considerable 
number,  I  believe  seven  of  both,  were  there  not  ? — 
Since  my  time  there  were  two  public-houses  and  six 
or  seven  beerhouses. 

8801.  I  have  before  me  a  table  showing  the  number 
of  known  prostitutes  proceeded  against  before  the 
magistrates  and  indicted.  Your  experience  begins 
with  1867,  but  could  you  certify  to  these  returns  prior 
to  1867?— Yes. 

8802.  Because  I  find  in  1864,  the  year  when  the 
Act  was  passed,  the  number  of  prostitutes  summarily 
dealt  with  was  127,  indicted  5,  total,  132? — That  is 
correct. 

8803.  You  see  the  total  falls  to  98  in  1866,  rises  to 
136  in  1867,  and  falls  to  121  in  1870?— Yes. 

8804.  There  practically  not  having  been  much 
alteration  in  this  character  of  cases  ;  is  not  that  the 
fact  ? — Very  little  alteration  ;  the  average  of  10  years 
is  124. 

8805.  Do  you  think  that  that  supports  your  opinion 
that  there  is  not  now  very  much  alteration  in  the 
character  and  conduct  of  prostitutes  in  Plymouth  as 
compared  with  former  years  ? — Well,  there  has  been 
.increased  activity  with  the  local  force. 

8806.  But  if  the  number  of  prostitutes  has  been 
diminished  to  the  very  great  extent  which  has  been 
alleged,  the  fact  of  these  proceedings  not  having 
diminished  in  anythinir  like  the  same  proportion  would 
prove,  would  it  not,  that  the  prostitutes  are  not  very 
much  more  regular  in  their  conduct  ? — I  sliould 
think  so. 

8807.  But  you  do  not  think  there  is  any  proba- 
bility of  it  being  so,  I  presume,  that  the  prostitutes 
are  more  irregular  in  their  conduct  now  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago  ? — Well,  they  are  not  so  noisy 
or  riotous  in  the  street. 

8808.  You  think  the  action  of  the  ])olice  has  had 
the  effect,  at  all  events,  of  repressing  the  worst  form 
of  disorder  ? — I  do. 

8809.  With  regard  to  your  return  of  the  number 
of  prostitutes  in  1870,  namely,  510  prostitutes,  are 
you  able  to  say  Avhat  proportion  of  them  were  living 
in  brothels,  and  what  proportion  in  private  houses  ? — ■ 
I  should  say  about  a  fifth  in  1870  were  living  in 
private  houses, 

8810.  Is  it  a  fact  that  now,  if  men  want  to  find 
prostitutes,  they  cannot  get  them  without  seeking 
out  where  they  live,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  found 
readily  otherwise  ? — Not  at  all. 

8811.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  a  man  meeting 
with  these  women  if  he  chooses  to  want  one  ? — If  he 
goes  into  the  streets  be  can  meet  them. 

8812.  Do  you  suppose  from  your  knowledge  of 
Plymouth  under  the  operation  of  the  local  police,  that 
if  the  Acts  were  repealed  the  state  of  the  streets 
would  become  disorderly,  and  that  also  prostitutes 
would  become  more  prevalent,  and  brothels  more 
numerous  ?— I  certainly  do  not  think  it  would  make 
any  difference  to  the  streets,  there  might  be  a  few 
more  prostitutes. 

8813.  You  are  quite  of  opinion,  I  suppose,  that  the 
Act  has  had  no  effect  whatever  in  repressing  the 
disorderly  conduct  of  prostitutes  and  brothels  ? — 
Except  so  far  as  it  may  have  driven  some  few  pros- 
titutes out  of  the  town,  that  is  my  opinion. 

8814.  Everything  else  has  been  done  by  the  local 
authorities  ? — Certainly. 

8815.  Now  with  regard  to  the  deterrent  effect  of 
the  Acts  in  driving  prostitutes  away,  you,  I  under- 
stand think  that  the  effect  of  the  Acts  is  to  deter 
women  from  walking  the  streets  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
deters  prostitutes  from  walking  the  streets. 

8816.  But  what  is  your  opinion  on  this  point  j  do 
you  think  it  deters  women  from  walking  the  streets, 
by  deterring  young  women  from  becoming  prosti- 
tutes, or  by  driving  some  women  entirely  out  of 
the  district  ;  which  operation  has  it  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  makes  much  difference  to  the  women  under 


the  Acts  ;  I  think  they  walk  the  streets  as  much  as  nineteenth 
they  would  else.  i*ay. 

8817.  But  do  you  think  the  effect  has  been  to  ~Mr 
drive  those  who  do  not  wish  to  come  under  the  Acts    p_  Wreford. 
from  Devonport  to  other  places  ? — It  might  some.   

8818.  Do  you  think,  in  addition  to  that,  it  has  had    25  Feb.  1871. 

the  effect  of  deterring  young  women  from  becoming   

prostitutes  who  otherwise  might  have  become  prosti- 
tutes ? — That  is  my  opinion.    I  have  nothing  to  found 

it  on  in  the  way  of  fact. 

8819.  But  your  impression? — My  impression.  I 
think  it  might  have  that  effect  on  some,  deterring 
some  from  becoming  prostitutes. 

8820.  And  both  those  influences  would  be  rather 
to  lessen  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  Devonport  ? — 
I  should  say  so. 

8821.  And  to  that  extent  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  place,  but  would  you  attribute  much  to  that? 
Would  you  think  it  affected  prostitution  materially  ? — 
No,  not  very  materially. 

8822.  You  are  acquainted,  I  daresay,  with  Union 
Street,  Plymouth  ? — Yes. 

8823.  It  is  a  long  street,  where  there  were  formerly 
a  considerable  number  of  prostitutes?  —  Not  living 
there  ;  they  walk  there  a  good  deal. 

8824.  Do  they  do  so  now  ? — Yes. 

8825.  It  was  said  that  formerly  a  virtuous  woman 
could  not  walk  along  that  street  without  being  shocked 
by  the  language  she  would  hear? — I  think  that  is 
rather  an  exaggeration. 

8826.  And  that  now  a  virtuous  woman  can  walk 
along  the  street  with  comfort,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

Docs  that  accord  with  your  opinion  at  all   No,  not 

exactly. 

8827.  If  there  is  any  ijuprovement  you  would 
attribute  it  to  the  operation  of  the  Towns  Police 
Clauses  Act,  which  enables  you  to  check  bad  langiuige 
in  the  streets? — I  should,  because  the  metropolitan 
police,  whatever  disorder  a  woman  was  creating  in 
the  street,  would  not  iiiteifere  with  her  in  any  way. 

S828.  They  have  no  right  to  interfere  v/ith  anything 
of  that  kind,  have  they  ?  It  is  your  duty  and  t!)"e  duty 
of  your  officers  to  interfere  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  know 
what  right  they  have,  but  they  would  not. 

8829.  At  all  events  it  is  not  part  of  their  duty  ? — 
No,  it  is  not. 

8830.  {Adiii.  Collinson.)  You  have  brought  to 
bear  since  1867  four  means  into  force  against  prosti- 
tutes generally  ? — l^'es. 

8831.  The  fact  is  those  different  operations  have 
been  brought  more  stringently  into  effect  ? — They 
have. 

8832.  And  principally  under  your  direction  ? — Yes. 

8833.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  diminution 
in  the  number  of  prostitutes  from  1867  to  1870  is 
only  nine  ? — No. 

8834.  Consequently  you  cannot  say  that  your  efforts 
have  had  very  much  to  do  with  decreasing  the  number 
of  prostitutes  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  they  have. 

8835.  But  if  you  had  not  made  those  efl:orts  which 
you  have  do  not  you  think  that  prostitution  would 
have  increased  to  a  great  amount  ? — I  cannot  say. 

8836.  You  do  not  think  then  that  your  efforts 
have  had  a  deterrent  effect  on  prostitution  : — Not  on 
pro3titution  itself;  but  on  the  disorder  of  prostitutes 
and  brothels. 

8837.  On  the  character  of  the  streets,  but  not  on 
the  number  of  the  brothels  ? — No,  I  should  say  cer- 
tainly not. 

8838.  Notwithstanding  all  your  efforts  prostitutes 
remain  nearly  the  same  ? — Nearly  the  same. 

8839.  You  have  also  said  that  several  of  these  women 
have  been  summoned  under  the  Act  ;  have  you  any 
knowledge  of  what  the  issue  has  been  ;  have  they  as 
a  rule  been  exempted  by  the  magistrates  on  appeal, 
or  have  they  been  convicted  — Generally  been  con- 
victed. 

8840.  Are  there  many  cases  to  the  contrary  ?  No, 

not  to  my  knowledge. 

8841.  Perhaps  you  would  say  you  do  not  follow 
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NINETEENTH  that  Subject  up  ? — Not  generally.  lam  in  court  when 
the  cases  are  heard,  as  a  rule,  but  sometimes  I  may 
not  be  there. 

F.  Wrcfonl.        884'2.  Can  you  say,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge, 

 L         how  many  cases  there  are  in  which  the  magistrates 

25  Feb.  1871.    have  allowed  the  appeal  of  the  women  ? — No,  I  cannot 

  say  the  number. 

884'3.  But  you  know  there  are  some  ? — I  know 
there  have  been  some.  I  believe  there  were  more  in 
1870  than  any  previous  time. 

8844.  We  have  heard  also  that  sometimes  when  the 
women  go  up  for  examination  disorderly  scenes  take 
place  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  ti)e  examination  rooms. 
Has  that  come  to  your  knowledge  ? — Well,  there  have 
been  crowds  tiiere  occasionally. 

8845.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  idea  as  to 
the  origin  of  those  crowds? — Well,  I  believe  it  has 
been  mostly  through  the  opponents  of  the  Act  being 
about  in  the  neighbourhood. 

8846.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — 1  have  been  informed 
so  by  my  officers. 

8847.  And  you  tliink  they  have  given  you  what  you 
consider  to  be  a  right  impression  ? — Yes. 

8848.  The  feeling  then  on  your  mind  is,  that  the 
opponents  of  the  Act  have  in  some  measure  created 
these  disturbances  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  exami- 
nation rooms  ? — Yes. 

8849.  {Mr.  Holmes  Cootc.)  I  think  you  said  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  has  not  been 
anything  very  marked  ? — Not  materially. 

8850.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  alwnys  some  rela- 
tion between  the  number  of  men  in  garrison  and  the 
number  of  prostitutes  in  the  town  ?  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  possible  by  any  means  to  reduce  the  women 
to  any  very  considerable  extent  while  there  are  a 
number  of  idle  men  about  the  town  ? — I  should  think 
not. 

8851.  I  think  you  stated  that  there  has  been  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  women  and  in  their 
bearing  ? — There  is  in  their  bearing  and  behaviour 
in  the  streets. 

8852.  Not  as  regards  sexual  intercourse,  that  goes 
on  the  same  ? — I  should  say  so. 

8853.  Do  not  you  think  the  women  adapt  themselves 
very  much  to  the  men,  and  that  attending  the  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  and  habits  of  both  soldiers  and 
seamen,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  iinprovem.ent 
in  this  class  of  persons.  I  mean  you  do  not  hear  the 
loud  swearing  or  coarse  language  among  seamen  and 
soldiers  that  there  used  to  be  ? — Not  at  all. 

8854.  There  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  men  ? — 
There  is. 

8855.  And  therefore  a  corresponding  improvement 
in  the  women,  who  endeavour  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  men.  What  do  you  think  that  is  due  to  with 
regard  to  soldiers  and  sailors  ? — We  have  the  military 
police,  which  there  never  used  to  be  some  years  back. 
They  are  a  very  great  assistance  to  us.  If  there  is  a 
drunken  or  disorderly  soldier  in  the  street,  they  take 
him  in  charge  straight  to  the  citadel. 

8856.  Have  not  the  soldiers  reading  rooms  and 
billiard  rooms  now  ? — Yes,  and  gymnasiums. 

8857.  And  are  not  the  sailors  paid  more  regularly  ? 
— The  sailors  are  paid  more  regularly,  and  when  |)aid 
off"  they  are  tiiken  right  away  by  steamer  or  rail  instead 
of  remaining  in  the  town. 

8858.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  has  had  a  very 
marked  effect  on  the  condition  of  Plymouth  ? — I 
think  it  has  on  the  disorderly  conduct. 

8859.  You  know  the  brothels,  1  suppose,  profes- 
sionally ? — Yes. 

8860.  What  sort  of  bouses  are  those  that  are  occu- 
pied and  used  by  the  lower  classes  ? — Some  of  them 
are  in  a  very  poor  condition. 

8861.  With  regard  to  the  young  girls,  can  you  give 
us  any  information  how  it  is  that  young  girls  of  14 
become  prostitutes  ? — No.  The  young  girls  get  run- 
ning about  the  streets  with  the  sailor  boys  and  other 
boys  at  night.  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  making  them  prostitutes. 

8862.  I  suppose  they  are  not  aware  of  the  conse- 


quence of  their  own  folly ;  they  have  no  passion  in  it  ? 
— Not  at  all. 

8863.  Therefore  no  Act,  except  a  compulsory  Act, 
would  enable  you  to  deal  with  such  cases.  You 
might  remove  them  by  compulsion  from  the  streets  ? 
—Yes. 

8864.  Women  of  maturer  years,  I  suppose,  find 
their  own  mode  of  living  when  they  choose  to  with- 
draw ? — It  is  very  rarely  they  withdraw  when  once 
they  become  prostitutes. 

8865.  How  long  do  you  think  they  go  on  ? — Until 
they  go  to  the  workhouse  or  die,  I  think,  as  a  rule. 

8S66.  {Sir  J.  Trclawny.)  I  think  you  have  been 
very  careful  in  putting  together  the  notes  and  state- 
ments which  you  have  made  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  prostitutes  in  Plymouth  — Yes. 

8867.  And  you  can  rely  very  clearly  on  the  figures 
you  have  presented  to  the  Commission  ? — I  can. 

8868.  Y^ou  keep  accurate  returns  in  your  official 
capacity  ? — Y'es. 

8869.  Will  you  allow  mc  to  ask  you,  were  you 
ever  applied  to  by  Mr.  Stace  as  regards  the  number 
of  prostitutes  in  Devonport  and  Stonehouse  ?  Did 
you  ever  get  a  letter  written  to  you  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  prostitutes  in  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and 
Stonehouse  ?• — Yes. 

8870.  Do  you  recollect  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
who  applied  to  you  ? — I  believe  that  was  the  name. 

8871.  Do  you  recollect  having  written  anything 
like  this,  "  Chief  Superintendeni's  Office,  Guildhalf, 
"  Plymouth,  22nd  February  1870.  Sir,  I  beg  to 
"  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th 
'*  instant,  and  in  reply  thereto  to  inform  you  that 
"  there  never  were  1,755  prostitutes  in  these  towns. 
"  I  find  from  the  Government  returns  for  this  boiou''-hj 
"  that  in  1861  there  were  6S(),  and  in  1868,  452. 
"  My  opinion  is  there  are  not  less  at  the  present 
"  time.  I  have  no  doubt  many  have  left  owing  to 
"  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  but  very  few  have 
"  altered  their  mode  of  life.  I  may  add  that  there 
"  are  always  strangers  arriving  to  fill  the  places  of 
"  those  who  leave.  I  am,  &c.,  Frederick  Wrefbrd, 
"  Chief  Superintendent  "  ? — Yes,  I  wrote  that  letter. 

8872.  So  that  you  there  disputed  altogether  the 
idea  that  there  were  as  many  as  1,755  prostitutes  in 
the  three  towns  ? — Y'"es. 

8873.  And  gave  the  impression  that  the  number  in 
the  three  towns  was  680  in  1861  ? — No,  in  Plymouth 
alone. 

8874.  Y''ou  had  been  speaking  of  the  1,755  "in 
"  these  towns  "  ? — Yes. 

8875.  Immediately  you  state  "I  find  from  the 
"  Government  returns  for  this  borough  "  ?  —  Yes, 
"  for  this  borough." 

8876.  680  ?— Yes. 

8877.  You  say  nothing  about  the  others  ? — No,  I 
could  not  say  anything  about  the  others. 

8878.  But  the  inquiry  was  made  about  Plymouth, 
Devonport,  and  Stonehouse  ? — Yes,  that  I  could  not 
give  any  impression  on. 

8879.  Then,  in  fact,  you  did  not  mean  it  to  be 
understood  that  your  return  for  Plymouth  applied  to 
all  three  towns  when  you  spoke  of  680  ? — Not  at  all. 

8880.  Did  you  ever  get  any  application  from  Mr. 
Woollcombe  to  give  an  explanation  with  regard  to 
those  returns  of  yours  ? — Mr.  Woollcombe  called  on 
me  at  my  office,  and  I  showed  him  the  returns. 

8881.  Would  this  be  a  true  statement  of  Mr.  Wooll- 
combe, that  you  "produced  the  returns  which  were 
"  made  formerly  by  the  Watch  Committee  to  the 
"  Secretary  of  State,  referring  to  Plymouth  only"? 
— Y^es. 

8882.  "And  when  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
"  effect  of  his  statement  applied  to  the  three  towns, 
"  whereas  the  figures  quoted  applied  only  to  one,  he 
"  admitted  the  inaccuracy  of  his  statement  and  told 
"  me  he  knew  nothing  as  to  the  returns  from  Stone- 
"  house  and  Devonport  ?  " — Certainly  I  did  not. 

8883.  In  fact  it  appears  that  tbei-e  Avas  a  confusion 
between  you  and  Mr.  Woollcombe  with  regard  to  the 
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application  of  the  figures  wliich  you  liad  quoted  ? — 
Yes. 

8884'.  A  misunderstanding  ? — Yes. 

8885.  Is  tliere  a  perfectly  good  and  cordial  feeling 
between  the  two  police  in  Plymouth,  the  metropolitan 
police  and  the  local  police  ? — As  ftir  as  I  know. 
There  is  on  my  part. 

8886.  Should  you  think  your  strength  would  be 
quite  capable  of  working  the  Acts  without  the  metro- 
politan police? — Well,  I  think  we  have  men  capable 
of  working  them  as  well  as  the  metropolitan  police,  if 
it  is  placed  in  our  hands,  but  I  would  myself  rather 
the  metropolitan  police  kept  it. 

8887.  {Canon  Gregory.^  Should  you  require  more 
men  if  it  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  metro- 
politan police,  or  would  your  present  force  suffice  ? — 
We  should  require  more  liands. 

8888.  Then  there  are  not  more  than  are  required 
in  the  two  forces  at  present  ? — No. 

8889.  {Chairman.)  Then  this  business  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  metropolitan  police,  you  probably  do 
not  pay  so  much  attention  to  it  as  you  otherwise 
would  ? — No  ;  I  do  as  to  taking  the  numbers  of  them 
very  carefully,  but  as  far  as  the  prostitutes  them- 
selves are  concerned  I  have  not  done  so. 

'  8890.  Do  you  know  a  very  low  class  of  prostitutes 
called  tramps  in  the  town  of  Plymouth,  who  go  about 
in  the  fields  with  soldiers  at  night  ? — No. 

8891.  Do  you  know  the  tramps'  lodging-houses  at 
Plymouth  ? — Yes. 

8892.  Are  those  tramps'  lodgings  occupied  by 
prostitutes? — Very  very  little. 

889S.  Then  if  you  were  classifying  the  prostitutes 
in  Plymouth,  you  would  not  say  there  was  a  class  of 
exceedingly  foul,  dirty,  and  diseased  Avomen  who 
associate  with  the  soldiers  in  the  fields  and  pluces 
round  the  town  ? — I  should  say  not. 

8894'.  {3Ir.  Eylands.)  I  will  ask  you  whether  you 
consider  your  officers  have  better  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  prostitutes,  and  of  knowing 
who  are  prostitutes,  than  the  metropolitan  police  have  ? 
— They  have  quite  as  good  an  opportunity,  because 
they  are  always  under  their  notice  ;  they  have  to 
visit  the  public-houses  and  beerhouses  in  the  course 
of  their  duty,  and  the  places  where  these  womea 
resort. 

8895.  Did  you  send  this  last  return  of  the  number 
of  prostitutes  to  the  Home  Office  ? — No. 

8896.  How  was  it  you  did  not  send  it  to  the  Home 
Office  ?— It  has  been  left  out  both  in  1869  and  1870. 
The  returns  are  altered,  and  there  is  no  column  for  it. 

8897.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  number  of 
prostitutes  in  Devonport  and  Plymouth  is  now  left 
out,  while  the  prostitutes  in  other  towns  are  included? 
— 1  do  not  know  anything  of  other  towns.  I  know 
the  fact  that  where  the  column  used  to  be  placed 
there  is  no  column  there  at  all  for  it. 

8898.  In  reply  to  the  gallant  Admiral,  you  men- 
tioned the  number  of  prostitutes  had  been  only  re- 
duced by  nine  from  1869  to  1870.  You  were  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  efforts  of  the  local  police  during 
those  years  had  not  been  effectual  in  reducing  the 
number  of  prostitutes  ? — No. 

8899.  But  I  suj)pose  during  those  four  years  what- 
ever influence  could  be  brought  to  bear  under  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  in  reducing  the  number  of 
prostitutes  was  cjuite  as  inoperative  ? — Yes. 

8900.  So  that  any  reduction  that  has  been  made 
has  been  a  reducticm  produced  by  the  combined 
action,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  metropolitan  police 
and  the  local  police,  and  altogether  amounts  to  only 
nine,  is  that  the  fact? — That  is  the  fact. 

8901.  {Mr.  Hastings.)  Are  you  aware  that  the 
letter  you  wrote,  which  Sir  John  Trelawny  has  re:id, 
was  used  at  a  public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tradicting the  statements  as  to  the  number  of  pro- 
stitutes in  Devonport,  Plymouth,  and  Stonehouse  ? — 
I  was  not  aware  when  I  wrote  it  that  it  was  going  to 
be  used.    I  understood  so  afterwards. 


8902.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  ? — Mr.  Woollcombe  nineteenth 
wrote  to  me  and  called  my  attention  to  it.  l)A\. 

8903.  Have  you  written  to  explain  that? — No.  Mr. 
8904'.  Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  terms  ^^^"""f^- 

of  your  letter.    You  were  asked  whether  there  were    25  Feb  1871 

1,775  prostitutes  in  the  three  towns  of  Devonport,  

riymouth,  and  Stonehouse,  and  your  answer  to  the 
letter  is  this  ;  "  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
"  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  and  in  reply  thereto 
"  to  inform  you  that  there  never  were  1,775  prosti- 
"  tutes  in  these  towns.  I  find  from  the  Government 
"  returns  for  this  borough  that  in  1861  there  were 
"  680,  and  in  1868,  452.''  ?— Yes. 

8905.  I  ask  you  as  a  fact,  would  you  not,  if  you 
had  received  that  letter  yourself,  having  asked  that 
question,  have  understood  that  680  and  452  referred 
to  the  three  towns  ? — No ;  because  I  use  the  term 
"  this  borough." 

8906.  {Adm.  Collinsoti.)  Devonport  is  a  sejiarale 
borough  ? — Yes. 

8907.  {Afr.  Hastings.)  I  will  read  to  you  what  "was 
stated  at  this  meeting.  ''A  gentleman  wrote  to  the 
"  superintendent  of  jjolice  at  Devonport,  and  Ply- 
"  mouth,  at  which  places  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill  said  the 
"  Acts  had  been  efficientl}'  administered,  and  that 
"  '  of  1,775  women  brought  under  them  550  are  now 
"  '  ]nu-suing  a  regular  course  of  lil'c,  whilst  no  influx 
"  '  of  fresh  -women  had  supplied  their  places.'  The 
"  letter  of  the  superintendent  states  in  rci)lj% — '  There 
*•  '  never  were  1755  in  these  towns.  I  find  from  the 
"  '  Government  returns  tlieie  were  in  1861,  680,  and 
"  'in  1868,452.  The  hitter  being  a  very  careful 
"  '  return  made  by  my  direction,  taken  by  the  street, 
"  '  number  of  houses,  and  number  of  dwellers.  My 
"  '  opinion  is  that  there  are  not  less  at  the  present 
"  '  time.  I  have  no  doubt  many  have  left  here  owing 
"  '  to  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  but  very  few 
"  '  have  altered  their  mode  of  life.  There  are  always 
"  '  strangers  arriving  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who 
"  '  leave.'  "  That  is  a  quotation  from  your  letter  ? — 
Yes. 

8908.  "  I  have  since  found  this  statement  confirmed 
"  from  another  source.  It  was  read  at  a  meeting  of 
"  the  Governors  of  the  South  Hants  Infirmary,  and 
"  the  name  of  the  superintendent  in  question  is  Mr. 
"  Frederick  Wreford.  The  contradiction,  specially 
"  as  regards  the  reclamation  of  the  women,  is  com- 

plete,  and  pretty  evidently  intended  to  be  so,  whilst 
it  has  both  authority  and  probabilitj^  on  its  side." 
I  presume  you  admit  now  the  contradiction  as  to  the 
number  was  not  as  you  say? — They  ought  to  have 
taken  in  "  for  this  borough." 

8909.  Have  you  written  more  tlianone  letter  to  this 
gentleman  ? — I  believe  not. 

8910.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Assuming  they  left  out 
the  words  "  this  borough,"  which  1  am  inclined  to 
think  is  the  case,  do  you  think  that  you  ought  not  to 
have  written  to  correct  the  erroneous  conclusion 
founded  on  your  letter  ? — I  never  knew  what  took  place 
on  my  letter. 

8911.  But  you  wrote  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  sup- 
plying information  ? — Yes. 

8912.  Did  Mr.  Woollcombe  call  your  attention  to 
what  was  printed  ? — I  forget  now  whether  he  did  or 
not.  I  explained  to  him  the  figures  680  and  452 
referred  to  this  borough,  Plymouth,  alone. 

891.3.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  When  you  wrote  that  letter 
had  you  any  idea  of  its  being  published? — Not  at  all. 

8914.  Have  you  expressed  any  dissatisfaction  at  its 
being  published  ? — ^I  have  not  written  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  felt  annoyed  that  it  should  be  publislied ;  a 
private  letter  that  I  had  written. 

8915.  When  you  said  the  number  of  prostitutes  in 
"  this  borough,"  restricting  to  Plymputh,  had  you  not 
in  your  mind  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  general  impression  that  the  number  of  prostitutes  in 
Plymouth  was  about  half  the  number  in  the  three 
towns  ? — Yes. 
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8916.  Tlierefore,  in  saying  the  number  was  only 
600  in  your  own  borough,  you  justified  your  own 
opinion  that  there  were  not  1,700  or  ].,800  in  the  three 
towns  ? — Yes. 


8917.  That  was  your  intention  ? — Yes, 

8918.  (Sir  J.  Trcluwny.^  Were  you  aware  that 
the  information  sought  to  be  got  from  you  was  to  be 
used  in  reference  to  the  Acts  ?~1  was  not. 


Adjourned  till  Monday  next. 


TWENTIETH  DAY. 


TWENTIETH 
IJAY. 

S.  Gidc. 

27  Feb.  1871. 


House  of  Lords,  27th  February  1871. 

Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,'  Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper-Temple,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  S.  Trelawnt,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 
C.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 


P.  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 
Mr.  R.  Applegarth. 


Sarah  Gale  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows 


8919.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  metropolitan  police  employed  at  Devon- 
port  to  carry  these  Acts  into  execution  ? — Yes. 

8920.  Are  you  nurse  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital? 
— At  the  examining  rooms. 

8921.  That  is  exclusively  your  duty  ? — Yes. 

8922.  Are  you  present  in  the  room  when  the 
women  are  examined  by  the  surgeon  ? — Yes,  always. 

8923.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  that  room 
Do  you  observe  the  women  when  they  arc  exposed  ? 
—No. 

8924.  Never  ? — No.  When  I  say  "  never,"  very 
seldom  ;  it  ail  depends  on  the  cases. 

8925.  When  a  woman  is  in  a  condition  that  renders 
her  unfit  to  be  examined,  do  you  examine  her  in 
another  room  ? — Yes,  always. 

8926.  Have  you  been  present  at  all  the  exami- 
nations by  the  visiting  surgeon? — At  every  one  of 
them. 

8927.  Have  the  women  ever  expressed  to  you 
reluctance  to  submit  to  examination  ? — No,  I  cannot 
remember  one.  They  always  express  themselves  as 
being  thankful  there  is  a  hospital  for  them  to  go  to. 
They  do  not  complain  of  the  examination. 

8928.  Have  any  of  them  complained  to  j'ou  of 
being  hurt  ? — Not  at  all. 

8929.  We  have  been  told  that  sometimes  the  women 
do  express  great  reluctance  to  submit  to  examination  ? 
— They  never  have  to  me.  The  only  thing  I  hear 
(.hem  complain  of  is  that  they  would  like  to  have  it 
once  a  month. 

8930.  Instead  of  coming  once  a  fortnight  ? — Instead 
of  coming  once  a  fortnight  ;  but  they  generally  ex- 
press themselves  as  being  thankful  there  is  a  hospital 
to  go  to,  and  I  have  heard  some  of  them  say  the 
hospital  has  been  the  means  of  saving  their  lives,  and 
I  can  give  the  names  if  required. 

8931.  Have  they  ever  said  to  you  that  the  exami- 
nation enables  them  to  follow  their  calling  more 
advantageously  ? — Never. 

8932.  The  same  women  frequently  come  up  to  be 
examined  ? — Yes. 

8933.  And  the  greater  part  of  them  are  not  sent 
to  the  hospital  ? — No. 

8934.  And  do  those  that  are  sent  to  the  hospital 
and  are  discharged  cured  frequently  return  ? — Some 
of  them,  but  there  is  not  near  the  number  now  there 
was  when  I  firsts  took  the  situation,  and  the  women 
are  in  a  more  healthy  condition  than  when  I  first  took 
the  duties.  Then  there  was  very  little  chance  of  a 
woman  escaping  from  going  to  the  hospital,  they  being 
so  badly  diseased. 


8935.  You  have  seen  all  the  women  examined  ; 
what  is  the  result  of  your  experience  ?  Do  the 
women  who  have  been  discharged  as  cured  from  the 
liospital  frequently  resume  their  practice  of  prostitu- 
tion ? — There  are  a  great  number  who  do  not,  and  a 
great  number  who  do.  There  is  a  much  less  number 
now  than  wlien  I  first  took  the  duty. 

8936.  Then  some  of  the  women  who  are  discharged 
as  cured  never  make  their  appearance  again  ? — No  ; 
some  get  married,  others  return  to  their  friends, 
or  go  to  reformatories.  I  am  quite  sure  there  is 
not  near  the  number  now  as  formerly. 

8937.  Do  you  have  any  communication  with  these 
women  after  they  leave  their  mode  of  life  ? — No. 

8938.  They  do  not  write  to  you  ? — No. 

8939.  Have  these  women  been  in  the  habit  of 
talking  to  you  about  their  mode  of  life  ? — Some  of 
th^m.  I  have  made  a  practice,  if  it  is  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  a  girl,  to  speak  to  her,  as  our  surgeon 
always  does  ;  he  speaks  to  her,  and  wishes  her  to  give 
up  the  lii'e,  and  after  she  leaves  tlie  doctor's  room  I 
do  the  same,  and  some  have  done  so,  but  others  who 
are  more  hardened  will  not. 

8940.  Have  you  heard  cases  of  girls  who  have  been 
brought  np  for  examination,  and  have  complained 
that  they  were  unjustly  summoned  ;  that  they  were 
decent  girls  leading  a  respectable  life  ? — No. 

8941.  Did  they  show  general  unwillingness  to 
admit  tliey  were  prostitutes  ? — If  there  was  any  doubt 
they  were  never  examined,  before  they  admitted  they 
were  prostitutes.  The  doctor's  first  question  is  to 
ask  them  if  they  are  leading  that  life,  and  if  they 
deny  it  at  all,  ihey  are  sent  out  and  the  inspector 
is  called.  My  duty  is  to  receive  the  women  from 
the  inspector,  and  rejjort  to  the  doctor  when  ready. 
On  their  first  appearance  I  take  them  to  the  surgeon, 
and  he  asks  them  questions  concerning  the  life  they 
are  living,  and  if  they  deny  they  are  prostitutes  in 
any  way  they  are  sent  out  again,  and  not  examined 
before  there  is  proof  of  it,  but  that  has  never  been 
the  case. 

8942.  Then  if  a  woman  brought  to  the  surgeon 
denies  that  she  is  a  prostitute,  further  inquiries  are 
made  before  she  is  examined  ? — Always. 

8943.  Do  you  recollect  a  girl  of  the  name  of 
Catherine  Davis  P — Yes,  very  well. 

8944.  A  girl  of  about  19  years  of  age  ? — Yes  ;  her 
mother  was  a  warrant  officer's  widow. 

8945.  Was  she  examined  in  your  presence  by 
Dr.  Sloggett?— -Yes. 

8946.  On  the  first  occasion,  when  she  was  exa- 
mined, was  she  sent  to  the  hospital  ? — No. 
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894'7.  Was  she  on  a  subsequent  occasion  ? — Yes, 
but  not  before  she  had  been  removed  from  the  register 
and  bronglit  back  again  after  but  a  few  days.  She 
was  questioned,  and  did  not  deny  prostituiion,  and 
mentioned  llie  place,  and  tiie  man  she  had  stopped 
with,  in  my  presence. 

8948.  Had  she  a  sister  also  brought  up  for  exami- 
nation ? — Yes,  but  before  our  present  examining  rooms 
were  opened.  It  was  at  the  Royal  A.lbert  Hospital. 
She  was  brought  from  St.  Albyn's  Street,  Devonport, 
and  Catherine  from  Morris  Town. 

8949.  Was  the  sister  a  prostitute  also  ? — Yes,  and 
badly  diseased. 

8950.  Was  the  sister  brought  up  before  Catherine 
Davis  ? — Yes,  some  time  before. 

8951.  Then  you  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  these 
two  girls,  that  one  was  badly  diseased  and  the  other 
was  removed  from  the  register? — Yes,  and  one  was 
brought  from  St.  Albyn's  Street,  and  the  other  from 
Charlotte  Row,  Morris  Town. 

8952.  It  was  the  girl  removed  from  the  register, 
and  not  the  one  badly  diseased,  who  nevertheless 
admitted  she  was  a  prostitute? — Yes,  she  admitted 
stopping  in  Cherry  Garden  Street  in  a  brothel,  and 
also  in  the  Park  several  times. 

8953.  When  that  girl,  Catherine  Davis,  was  exa- 
mined by  Dr.  Sloggett,  did  she  complain  of  being  put 
to  any  pain  ? — No,  she  spoke  highly  of  his  kindness  to 
me  in  my  own  room  adjoining  the  doctor's  room. 

8954.  Then  if  she  made  such  a  statement  as  this  to 
anybody  would  you  say  it  is  untrue.  This  is  the 
statement  of  the  young  woman,  "  He  told  me,  after  I 
"  had  written  my  name,  that  I  must  go  into  the  room 
"  to  be  examined,  and  Mrs.  Gale  took  me  into  the 
"  examining  room  to  Dr.  Sloggett.  He  examined 
"  me  by  the  aid  of  an  instrument,  which  gave  me  very 
"  much  pain.  Then  he  told  me  I  was  to  go  home 
"  again.  The  doctor  sent  for  my  mother  to  go  in  to 
"  him,  and  he  said,  '  There  is  nothing  the  matter 
"  '  with  your  daughter,  but  you  must  be  careful  lo 
"  '  keep  her  in  at  night  from  being  out  late  again.' 
"  '  I  had  never  kept  late  hours,'  she  said."  Did  she 
complain  of  pain  ? — Not  in  any  way. 

8955.  Was  the  girl  examined  again  in  14  days 
after  ? — Yes. 

8956.  Did  she  then  complain  of  much  pain  ? — 
No,  not  by  any  means. 

8957.  Were  you  present  when  this  girl  was  after- 
wards examined  by  Mr.  Wolferstan  ? — No.  Mr.  Wol- 
ferstan  left  the  hospital  before  tliis  time. 

8958.  If  she  had  been  examined  by  Mr.  Wolferstan 
would  you  have  been  present  ? — No. 

8959.  You  are  not  present  with  Mr.  Wolferstan'.s 
patients  ? — No,  not  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital. 

8960.  Did  Catherine  Davis  ever  state  in  vour 
presence  that  she  was  a  chaste  girl  ? — Never. 

8961.  But  did  she  state  the  contrary  ? — Yes,  she 
did. 

8962.  Do  you  recollect  a  woman  called  Betsy 
Johnson  ? — Yes. 

8963.  She  was  not  a  very  young  woman  ? — No. 

8964.  When  she  was  brought  up  for  examination 
was  she  in  a  fit  state  to  be  examined  ? — No, 

8965.  Was  she  afterwards  examined? — Yes» 

8966.  Did  she  cry  very  much  ? — No. 

8967.  Did  you  say  to  her,  "  Do  not  cry,  do  not 
"  cry.  I  hope  we  shall  not  see  you  here  again  ?" — 
No,  I  did  not  say,  "  Do  not  cry/'  because  she  was 
not  crying.  I  spoke  to  her  about  her  leading  the  life 
she  was  leading,  and  said  it  was  a  pity  to  see  a  woman 
of  her  age  doing  so ;  and  said,  "  Do  give  it  all  up, 
"  and  not  come  here  again.  I  hope,  when  your 
"  name  is  removed,  you  will  not  come  again."  The 
doctor  promised  that  if  she  gave  up  the  life  her  name 
should  be  removed  from  the  register,  and  it  was  ;  but 
she  was  not  crying,  and  I  said  nothing  to  her  about 
crying. 

8968.  Did  Betsy  Johnson  say  anything  to  you 
about  her  mode  of  life  ? — I  spoke  to  her,  that  a  woman 
at  her  age  should  be  leading  such  a  life,  and  hoped 
she  would  give  it  up.    She  did  not  say  anything  to 


me  until  I  spoke  to  her  in  my  room  adjoining  the    TWE  -TIETH 
surgeon's  room.   When  she  camp  out  from  the  surgeon 
I  said  I  hoped  she  would  give  up  her  bad  life,  and       ,9  q^iJ^, 
she  promised  me  she  would  do  so.  1  

8969.  Did  she  tell  you  that  she  was  a  respectable  27  Feb.  1871. 
woman  ?— No,  she  did  not.   

8970.  Was  she  diseased  ?— No. 

8971.  How  frequently  did  she  attend  the  examina- 
tions ? — I  do  not  think  she  was  there  more  than  three 
times,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  Her  name  was 
removed  fiom  the  register,  owing  to  her  giving  up 
the  life,  as  she  stated  she  had. 

8972.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  woman,  how 
she  got  her  livelihood  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

8973.  You  do  not  know  whether  she  was  a  char- 
woman ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  She  was  a  miser- 
able, dirty,  disgraceful  woman.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body would  employ  her  as  a  charwoman.  A  dreadful, 
dissipated,  drinking  looking  woman.  I  do  not  think  any 
respectable  people  would  employ  her  as  such. 

8974.  (Bev.  Dr.  Hannah.)  Have  you  any  private 
means  of  communicating  with  these  women  ? — No. 

8975.  Is  it  in  the  room  with  the  surgeon  present  that 
your  conversations  have  taken  place  'i — No  ;  in  the 
adjoining  room.  My  room  is  adjoining  the  examining 
room. 

8976.  Then  the  conversation  is  before  they  eo  in, 
is  it  ?  Have  you  had  free  conversation  with  them  ? — 
No  ;  I  simply  do  my  duty  with  then),  that  is  all.  I 
speak  to  some  of  them  about  giving  up  their  evil  life; 
that  is  all  the  conversation  that  takes  place.  I  take 
them  to  the  doctor,  and  report  when  they  are  ready. 

8977.  You  say  they  do  not  complain  to  you  ? — No, 
I  cannot  name  one. 

8978.  The  object  of  m/ question  was  to  ascertain 
whether  they  could  have  complained  to  you  if  they 
had  v.'ished  ? — They  have  vai  reason  at  all;  they  are 
treated  with  the  greatest  of  kindness  ;  there  is  nothing 
at  all  for  them  to  complain  of. 

8979.  Had  they  full  and  free  opportunities  of  com- 
plaining to  you;  so  that  if  they  disliked  anything 
they  could  have  done  so  ? — Yes ;  I  have  a  room  to 
myself. 

8980.  And  do  you  encourage  their  talking  to  you  ? 
— No,  I  do  not.  I  always  treat  them  kindly,  as  first 
I  had  orders  when  I  engaged  to  do,  and  I  have  always 
tried  to  do  so. 

8981.  Then  you  acknowledge  to  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  women  — No^they  have  not 
to  me. 

8982.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  which  is  possibly 
superfluous  now,  whether  you  think  that  female  ex- 
aminers would  be  better  than  the  present  medical 
officers  ? — No,  I  think  not.  The  women  would  not 
like  female  examiners  so  well,  neither  do  I  think  it 
would  answer. 

8983.  In  short,  you  see  no  improvement  possible 
on  the  mode  in  which  examinations  are  conducted  ? — ■ 
No,  the  doctors  are  very  kind,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  could  be  any  improvement. 

8984.  {Canon  Gregory.)  Have  you  any  mode  of 
tracing  whether  these  examinations  have  a  hardening- 
effect  on  the  women  ? — No. 

8985.  You  have  no  opportunity  of  judging  what  the 
moral  efl'ect  of  these  examinations  on  the  women  is  ? 
— Well,  I  think  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

8986.  You  think  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  about  that. 

8987.  You  think  by  causing  those  diseased  to  be 
healed  ?~Yes,  and  others  to  be  reformed. 

8988.  But  you  have  no  means  of  communicating 
with  the  women  afterwards  ? — I  have  in  some  instances. 

8989.  Your  knowledge  of  them  begins  witi:  their 
entering  the  door  of  the  room,  and  ends  when  they 
go  out  ? — I  take  them  from  the  inspector  irom  the 
waiting  room  to  the  surgeon's  room,  and  report  to  the 
surgeon  when  they  are  ready,  and  after  the  examina- 
tion is  over  I  come  out  with  them. 

8990.  And  you  know  nothing  of  them  after  they 
part  from  your  hands  ? — I  see  tiiem  in  ti:e  wuitin"- 
room. 
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]\[INUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


TWENTIGTJI       89!)1.  {Mr.  Rijlands.)  In  tlie  case  of  Catherine 
Davis,  did  licr  niotlier  come  with  her  to  the  examining 
S.  Gale.       I'Oom  ?— Yes. 
  8992.  Was  the  mother  present  when  the  daughter 

27  Feb.  1871.   admitted  she  was  a  prostitute  ' — No. 
"  8993.  In  what  way  did  she  admit  she  was  a  prosti- 

tute ? — Dr.  Sloggett  inquired  her  name  at  first,  and 
asked  her  whetlier  she  was  leading  a  bad  life;  if  the 
infoi  mation  was  correct  that  was  about  her,  and  she 
said  yes,  it  was,  and  slie  stated  by  whom  she  was  first 
seduced  ;  and  after  that  she  spoke  about  stopping 
at  a  brothel  in  Cherry  Garden  Street  with  a  sergeant, 
but  he  turned  out  to  be  a  married  man,  and  that  she 
had  stopped  with  others  in  tiie  park  ;  that  v/as  her 
own  statement,  but  ]>iomised  that  if  Dr.  Sloggett 
would  gee  her  name  removed  she  would  give  it  all  up. 

8994.  Did  you  understand  from  her  statement  that 
after  siie  iind  been  seduced  she  had  lived  successively 
with  two  or  three  men,  but  had  not  gone  to  the  streets 
as  a  common  prostitute  ? — She  did  not  say  anything 
about  living  with  two  or  three  men. 

8995.  I  tliought  I  understood  you  to  say  that  she 
liad  gone  to  live  with  a  soldier  who  proved  to  be 
married  ? — Siie  stopped  at  a  brothel  in  Cherry  Garden 
Street  with  a  sergeant,  but  he  turned  out  to  be  a 
married  man,  she  said,  and  since  that  she  had  stopped 
with  others  in  the  park.  That  was  her  statement  to 
Dr.  Sloggett. 

8996.  Did  you  understand  from  her  stopping  with 
others  in  the  park  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  prosti- 
tution in  the  park  ? — Yes,  that  was  her  own  statement. 

8997.  I  am  anxious  to  know  exactly  what  occurred 
to  prove  that  she  was  a  prostitute.  You  say  she  did 
not  deny  the  information,  but  what  information  had 
there  been  against  tiiis  woman  ? — I  believe  there  were 
two  different  men  who  bad  complained  of  her. 

8998.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  had  reason  to 
believe  that  two  different  men  complained  that  she 
had  been  with  them  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  information,  but  I  know  that  she  was  questioned 
by  Dr.  Sloggett  about  it  and  as  to  the  mode  of  life  she 
was  living. 

8999.  Then  it  really  came  to  this,  that  this  young 
woman,  on  being  pressed  as  to  her  mode  of  life, 
admitted  that  she  had  gone  with  one  man  ? — She  was 
not  pressed  at  all — simply  asked  the  question  ;  and 
she  admitti  d  that  she  Avas  living  a  gay  life,  but  would 
give  it  up  if  her  name  was  removed  from  the  register, 
after  Dr.  Sloggett  talked  to  her,  as  the  doctors  always 
do  on  their  first  appearance. 

9000.  Was  she  removed  from  the  register  at  once 
in  consequence  of  that  ? — She  asked  to  have  her  name 
removed,  and  then  she  had  the  fortnight,  and  inquiries 
were  made  and  found  satisfactory,  and  then  her  name 
was  removed. 

9001.  How  do  you  know  the  inquiries  were  satis- 
factory ?  Do  you  know  what  inquiries  were  made  ? 
— I  do  not  know.  That  is  the  inspector's  and  doctor's 
duty.    I  know  inquiries  are  made. 

9002.  Are  you  always  present  when  the  visiting 
surgeon  talks  to  the  women  about  their  lives? — -Y'es. 

9003.  And  do  they  generally  admit  they  have  been 
with  one  or  two  men,  or  that  they  are  common  prosti- 
tutes on  the  town  ;  or  do  they  explain  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  carry  on  their  prostitution  ? 
— They  admit  they  are  living  a  gay  life — a  bad  life. 

9004.  You  would  understand  by  a  bad  life  a  woman 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  prostitution,  not  a  woman 
living  with  a  single  man,  would  you  ? — No. 

9005.  I  mean,  of  course,  not  married  to  that  man. 
— No,  not  married,  nor  yet  living  with  one  man  ;  I  do 
not  mean  that. 

9006.  You  were  present  during  the  examinations 
which  took  place  whilst  Mr.  Pickthorn  was  surgeon  ? 
^Yes. 

9007.  You  say  you  have  no  recollection  of  any 
woman  being  agitated,  or  in  any  way  frightened  by 
this  examination  ? — No. 

9008.  Because  Dr.  Pickthorn  states  the  case  of  a 
woman  of  the  name  of  Mary  Ann  Graham,  and  says 
that  she  was  agitated  and  hysterical  ? — She  was  a 


little  timid,  I  had  forgotten  that  case,  that  was  at 
Plymouth. 

9009.  That  is  the  only  one  you  recollect  ? — That  is 
the  only  one. 

9010.  Did  not  you  take  her  away  from  the  exami- 
nation room  into  your  room,  in  order  to  calm  her  ? — 
Yes. 

9011.  You  calmed  her  before  she  submitted  to  the 
surgeon  ?— No,  I  did  not.  She  was  a  little  nervous 
at  first. 

9012.  With  regard  to  this  case  of  Mrs.  Johnson, 
who  was  a  married  woman,  you  mentioned  just  now 
that  you  did  not  think  she  was  a  charwoman  ? — No. 

9013.  Y''ou  do  not  know  anything  about  her  mode 
of  living  ? — No. 

9014.  And  you  said  she  was  a  drunken  woman  ? — 

I  am  quite  sure  she  is. 

9015.  You  never  saw  her  drunk? — I  have  seen 
her  worse  for  liquor  on  Stoke  Hill  ;  she  was  a  very 
dirty,  miserable  looking  woman. 

8016.  Did  you  form  the  opinion  from  her  appear- 
ance that  she  was  drunken  ? — No,  I  have  seen  her 
tipsy  on  Stoke  Hill. 

9017.  {Chairman.')  Have  you  seen  her  drunk  in 
the  streets  ? — Yes.   At  a  place  called  Stoke  Hill. 

9018.  What  sort  of  place  is  that  ? — Where  she 
walks  about  at  night. 

9019.  A  resort  for  prostitutes? — There  are  a  great 
many  who  do  walk  about  there  for  prostitution. 

9020.  {3Ir.  Rylands.)  At  the  time  you  saw  her 
drunk  in  the  street,  was  it  before  or  after  the  exami- 
nation this  woman  had  to  attend? — Before;  it  was 
before  I  knew  who  she  was. 

9021.  Then  you  knew  her  when  she  came  up  for 
examination  ? — I  knew  her  to  be  the  same  woman  I 
had  seen  several  times  ;  at  least  once  tipsy  on  Stoke 
Hill. 

9022.  Do  you  recollect  the  first  occasion  she  came 
to  be  examined  ? — Yes. 

9023.  Do  you  recollect  whether  she  was  examined 
or  not  ? — No,  she  was  not. 

9024.  Was  it  the  fact  that  she  could  not  be  on 
account  of  natural  causes  ? — Yes. 

9025.  {Mr.  Applegurth.)  Xo\x  stated  that  you  take 
the  girls  from  the  waiting  room  into  the  surgeon's 
room  to  be  examined  — Yes. 

9026.  I  suppose  there  is  a  large  number  of  girls  in 
the  waiting  rooms  sometimes  'i — Y''es. 

9027.  Do  the  old  and  young  mix  together  indis- 
criminately in  the  waiting  room  ? — They  are  all  to- 
gether in  the  waiting  room. 

9028.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  the  young 
ones  who  have  just  come  on  the  town  and  the  old  ones 
should  mix  together,  or  do  you  think  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  separate  them  in  some  way  ? — I  think  so, 
more  particularly  in  hospital. 

9029.  I  am  speaking  about  the  examination  room  ? 
— They  are  not  kept  there  long.    The  hours  are  from 

II  till  2,  and  as  they  come  in  they  are  examined  and 
go  away  again  ;  they  are  not  detained  any  time,  and 
are  not  together  long. 

9030.  Is  it  the  practice  that  some  of  the  girls 
attended  the  waiting  room  for  examination  at  the  same 
time.  I  suppose  they  receive  a  summons  or  notice 
that  they  are  to  attend  to  be  examined  ? — Yes. 

9031.  Is  not  the  notice  that  they  are  to  attend  at 
one  time  ? — All  at  1 1  o'clock,  but  that  would  not 
bring  them  all  at  one  hour.  They  do  not  come  in  all 
at  once,  some  come  in  at  one  time  and  some  at  another, 
from  1 1  till  2. 

9032.  With  regard  to  the  examination,  you  are 
present  at  every  examination  you  say  ? — Yes. 

9033.  Would  you  tell  the  Commissioners  whether 
a  girl  about  to  be  examined  by  a  surgeon,  if  so  dis- 
posed, could  successfully  resist  the  examination  ? — 
Yes. 

9034.  She  could  ?— She  could. 

9035.  I  am  told  that  when  once  placed  in  that  chair 
it  is  impossible  lor  her  to  get  out  until  she  is  released 
by  the  examining  surgeon,  is  that  so  ? — There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  her  doing  so,  if  §he  liked. 
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9036.  I  have  been  told  further,  that  if  the  man  ivho 
constructed  that  chair  were  sent  before  the  Commis- 
sioners, he  would  be  able  to  prove  that  straps  and 
iron  bars  ore  so  placed  across,  that  It  is  impossible 
for  the  woman  to  get  out  of  it ;  is  that  a  fact  ? — It 
is  not  a  fact.  There  is  no  iron  bar  or  straps  of  any 
kind. 

9037.  Is  it  a  chair  at  all  that  they  are  examined 
in  ? — A  kind  of  reclining  table  with  cushions,  beauti- 
fully fitted  up. 

9038.  With  a  place  for  the  woman's  feet  ? — Yes. 

9039.  Over  which  there  is  a  strap  of  leather  which 
they  place  over  their  toes  ? — No,  that  is  cut  off.  Dr. 
Sloggett  had  it  cut  off.  He  would  not  have  the  feet 
confined.  He  had  the  little  tacks  taken  out,  and  there 
is  no  such  thing  now. 

9040.  Then  I  understand  you  that  when  the  wo- 
man is  examined,  no  part  of  the  body,  limbs,  hands,  or 
feet  is  in  any  way  fastened  ? — No,  they  are  not  in  the 
slightest. 

904?!.  If  a  girl  liked  to  resist  the  surgeon,  she 
could  successfully  resist  the  examination  ? — She 
could  if  so  inclined  certainly. 

9042.  You  said  that  you  never  heard  of  a  case  of  a 
girl  complaining  of  cruelty  ? — They  never  have  to  me, 
never  one. 

9043.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Littleton  ? — Yes. 

9044.  That  gentleman  has  stated  that  several  girls 
have  complained  to  him,  and  that  they  have  expe- 
rienced great  ph3'sical  suffering  by  these  examina- 
tions. Can  you  account  for  those  girls  making  those 
statements  to  him,  and  yet  in  your  presence  mak- 
ing no  complaint  whatever  ? — They  never  have  to 
me,  and  if  it  hurt  them  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them  getting  off  and  releasing  themselves  directly, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  has  never  occurred. 

904,5.  Can  you  account  for  the  girls  after  making 
no  complaint  whatever  going  outside  to  Mr.  Littleton 
and  making  these  complaints  to  him  ? — No,  I  cannot. 
We  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  until  lately.  The 
work  was  carried  on  most  orderly  and  quietly  always. 
We  never  heard  anything  about  the  examinations 
until  now  outside 

9046.  I  suppose  at  times  there  are  a  number  of 
girls  examined,  a  better  class  of  prostitutes,  who  take 
great  care  of  themselves,  and  visit  the  examining 
room  in  a  cab,  and  then  drive  away  ? — Yes. 

9047.  You  know  of  cases  of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

9048.  I  suppose  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ex- 
amination room  there  are  houses  of  some  kind.  Do 
the  working  classes  live  there  chiefly  ? — No,  the 
Devonport  rooms  are  more  private  than  the  Plymouth 
rooms,  but  the  examining  rooms  at  Devonport  are 
directly  opposite  the  hospital,  and  there  are  only  two 
houses  below  our  examining  rooms. 

9049.  You  are  connected  with  the  Plymouth  ex- 
amining rooms  ? — Yes. 

9050.  Are  there  no  houses  near  that  place  at  all  ? 
— Yes,  a  row  of  houses  on  the  opposite  side  at  the 
back. 

9051.  Do  you  think  the  people  in  those  bouses 
know  for  what  purpose  these  girls  drive  up  to  the 
examining  rooms? — I  think  they  may  very  likely 
know. 

9052.  Don't  you  think  that  young  girls  and  boys 
too  are  likely  to  know  and  talk  about  the  purpose  for 
which  these  girls  come  up  to  the  room  ? — We  never 
noticed  anything  of  the  sort;  until  lately  there  has 
been  a  little  noise  and  confusion  outside,  but  they 
used  to  pass  in  and  out,  and  nobody  took  any  notice 
of  them,  but  lately  the  doors  have  been  blocked,  and 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  people,  of  the  lower  order,  but 
that  has  ceased  now  or  nearly  so. 

9053.  Now  the  public  attention  is  called  to  it,  do 
not  you  think  that  young  girls  and  boys  do  know 
exactly  what  thcL-e  girls  go  to  the  room  for,  and  make 
it  a  subject  of  common  conversation  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  girls  and  boys  do. 

9054.  Say  of  16  or  18  years  of  age  ? — Of  course 
at  that  age  they  know  more  about  it  than  they  did. 

9055.  What  is  the  name  of  the  place  in  which  the 
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examination  room  is  situated  ? — The  Octagon  in  the  twentieth 
front,  but  No.  3,  Flora  Lane,  h  where  the  women  day. 
come  in  at  the  back.  S~(Jaie 

9056.  Dr.  Sloggett  told  us  that  the  women  at  times  '_  

resorted  to  various  means  to  deceive  him.    Do  not    27  Feb.  1871. 

you  think  if  you  saw  a  case  of  that  kind  it  is  on  

account  of  the  objection  the  girls  must  have  had  to 

the  examination  itself? — I  do  not  know, — no,  I  do 
not  think  it  was  to  object  to  the  examinations,  I  think 
it  was  because  there  was  so  much  disease  vvhen  Dr. 
Sloggett  had  the  dut}',  they  -wanted  perhaps  to  keep 
out  of  the  hospital  longer. 

9057.  You  think  that  was  the  objection  ? — I  think 
that  Avas  the  objection,  not  to  avoid  the  examination, 
but  to  keep  out  of  the  hospital  when  they  knew 
themselves  to  be  diseased,  and  they  tried  to  evade  the 
examination  because  of  that. 

9058.  And  that  being  the  case,  having  an  objection 
to  go  into  the  hospital,  do  you  think  if  there  were 
voluntary  hospitals  and  women  had  free  access  to 
them  and  kind  treatment  they  would  be  likely  to  stop 
in  them  until  they  were  completely  cured  of  their 
disease  without  being  compelled  to  ? — Not  in  many 
cases ;  in  very  few.  I  think  they  do  not  like  restraint. 

9059.  You  think  that  self-interest  would  not  prompt 
them  in  the  least  to  remain  long  enough  to  get  cured  ? 
— No,  it  is  the  confinement  they  dislike. 

9060.  With  regard  to  Betsey  Johnson  you  say  she 
was  a  dirty  and  rather  disgraceful  sort  of  woman? — . 
Yes. 

9061.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  you  to  mistake 
an  old  and  very  poor  woman  for  a  woman  that 
would  be  really  dirty,  drunken,  and  disgraceful?— 
I  should  never  despise  a  poor  woman  if  she  was 
decent  and  respectable,  but  this  was  really  a  low 
and  miserable  kind  of  woman,  I  assure  you. 

9062.  You  may  have  had  sufficient  experience  of 
a  vast  number  of  people,  very  poor,  but,  nevertheless, 
honest  and  industrious  ? — Yes. 

9063.  And  you  know  that  rags  and  wretchedness 
are  often  inseparable  from  poverty  ? — Yes. 

9064.  And  you  think  you  have  not  mistaken  one  for 
the  other  ? — I  am  quite  sure  I  have  not  in  this  case. 

9065.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  have  seen 
her  drunk  in  the  streets  ? — At  Stoke  Hill  once  I 
said.  I  have  seen  her  there  at  different  times  walking 
about  in  the  evening,  but  never  but  once  tipsy. 

9066.  Why  do  you  think  girls  would  prefer  monthly 
instead  of  fortnightly  examinations  ? — 1  do  not  know  ; 
They  fancy  it  is  rather  too  often  to  come  up  once 
a  fortnight;  they  would  like  to  come  once  a  month, 
because  they  come  so  often  now  and  are  free  from 
disease,  and  they  think  because  free  from  disease  they 
ought  to  have  a  longer  period. 

9067.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  time  and  trouble  of 
coming  up,  or  the  objection  to  the  examination  itself? 
— They  say  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  come  so  often 
as  they  are  found  healthy  now. 

9068.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  people  out- 
side in  Plymouth  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  many  people 
at  Plymouth.  I  have  lived  at  Devonport  all  the  time 
I  have  been  there. 

9069.  Have  you  lived  many  years  in  Devonport  ?— 
Nearly  17. 

9070.  (Sir  J.  Trelawny.')  How  long  have  you 
been  nurse  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  ? — Four 
years  the  7tli  of  last  January. 

9071.  You  can  recollect  no  case  in  which  a  woman 
has  been  ill-treated  at  the  examination  or  has  com- 
plained ? — No,  I  cannot. 

9072.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  what  is  the 
course  taken  with  regard  to  pregnant  women.  Are 
they  examined  or  not  ? — When  they  state  themselves 
to  be  pregnant  they  are  not  examined  with  an  instru- 
ment. 

9073.  What  is  the  treatment  of  v/omen  in  the 
hospital.  Are  they  generally  treated  kindly  and 
considerately  ? — I  believe  so  ;  they  are  treated  with 
every  kindness.  I  have  never  beard  anything  to 
the  contrary. 

9074.  Is  it  true  their  under  clothing  is  taken  away 
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TWENTIETH    from  them  or  not  ?— They  do  not  wear  their  own.  I 
behave  they  are  provided  with  clothing  from  the 
S.  Gale.  hospital. 

  9075-  But  have  they  all  the  clothing  that  a  woman 

27  Feb.  1871.    requires? — I  do  not  know  much  about  the  hospital, 
and  do  not  really  know  what  their  clothing  is. 

9076.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  hospital  were 
voluntary,  and  a  ship  came  in,  or  a  new  regiment,  the 
women  would  stay  there  until  cured  ? — No,  T  do  not 
think  they  would.  They  would  be  anxious  to  get 
away. 

9077.  Is  it  true  that  the  male  friends  of  the  women 
come  up  with  them  to  the  door  of  the  examination 
room,  and  that  afterwards  they  go  off  together  sing- 
ing ? — No. 

9078.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  the  Acts 
might  be  improved  so  far  as  you  understand  them  ? — 
No,  I  cannot  so  far  as  I  understand. 

9079.  Are  there  any  girls  under  16  years  of  age 
often  brought  into  the  examination  room  ? — There 
have  been,  but  not  lately. 

9080.  Less  of  late  than  formerly  ? — Yes. 

9081.  Have  there  been  more  disturbances  lately 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  examination  room  than 
there  used  to  be  formerly  ? — Yes. 

9082.  To  what  cause  is  that  to  be  attributed  ? — 
Because  there  have  been  men  out  of  doors  who  have 
urged  the  women  on  not  to  come,  and  sometimes  they 
lose  their  temper  because  these  men  interfere  with 
them.    That  is  the  cause. 

9083.  Do  you  know  a  girl  called  Mary  Ann  Jones  ? 
— I  know  Mary  Ann  Downs. 

9084.  Do  you  recollect  anything  at  all  about  her 
that  you  can  tell  the  Commission  ? — Yes. 

9085.  What  ? — I  remember  my  being  in  the  waiting 
room  at  Plymouth,  and  a  constable  coming  in  and  a 
sergeant,  stating  that  they  had  found  her  in  a  brothel 
in  Adelaide  Street,  Plymouth,  in  bed  with  an  artillery- 
man.   That  was  a  little  after  two  in  the  afternoon. 

9086.  Do  you  recollect  anything  else  about  her  ? 
— She  came  over  to  our  room  and  was  examined  and 
found  to  be  badly  diseased,  and  was  sent  to  the 
hospital,  and  subsequently  was  sent  to  the  hospital  the 
second  time. 

9087.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  girl  called  Lavinia 
Lambert  ? — Yes. 

9088.  Can  you  state  anything  about  her  ? — She  is 
a  notorious  character.  I  remember  when  first  brought 
to  our  room  she  had  a  poor  little  baby  literally  starving 
to  death,  and  both  of  them  were  covered  with  vermin, 
and  a  distressing  sight  it  was. 

9089.  Was  the  baby  diseased  too  ? — It  was  a  mass 
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of  bones  ;  Dr.  Sloggett  had  the  poor  little  baby  in  and 
looked  at  it,  and  persuaded  the  woman  to  take  it  to 
the  workhouse.  He  said  it  was  the  best  place.  It 
was  distressing  to  see  both  the  mother  and  child. 

9090.  Do  you  recollect  Laura  Clark  ?— Yes,  I 
recollect  her  from  Bath  Street,  Plymouth,  I  think. 

9091.  Was  she  a  prostitute  ?— Yes,  a  very  hardened 
one. 

9092.  Was  she  diseased  ?— Yes,  she  was.  She  told 
me  in  my  room  after  examination  that  she  knew  she 
was  diseased  before  she  came,  and  also  said  that  her 
father  was  a  solicitor,  and  the  doctor  said  it  was  a  pity 
that  a  respectable  man's  daughter  should  be  there, 
and  he  advised  her  to  give  the  life  up,  and  she  tossed 
her  head  up  and  said  she  should  not.  I  remember 
the  woman  well. 

9093.  Do  you  recollect  anything  about  Mary  Anne 
Bowden,  or  Jeffrey's  ? — Mary  Anne  Jeffrey  I  do. 

9094.  Was  she  a  prostitute  ? — Yes. 

9095.  Was  she  diseased  ? — Yes. 

9096.  Mary  Anne  Bowden  you  do  not  recollect  ? 
—No. 

9097.  Do  you  recollect  a  girl  called  Collison  ? — 
Yes,  Elizabeth  Collison. 

9098.  What  is  she  ? — A  notorious  character. 

9099.  Was  she  a  prostitute  and  diseased  ? — Several 
times  she  has  been  diseased. 

9100.  Do  you  know  a  woman  called  Vickary  ? — 
Y''es. 

9101.  Was  she  in  the  same  state? — She  has  been 
a  known  prostitute  ever  since  I  was  on  duty.  She 
wrote  an  application  last  week  to  be  relieved.  She 
has  been  several  times  in  hospital. 

9102.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Ellen  or  Mary 
Anne  Martin  ? — Mary  Anne  Martin,  Morris  Town. 

9103.  Was  she  the  same  sort  of  person  ? — Yes. 

9104.  Do  you  know  Annie  King  ? — Yes. 

9105.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  you  know 
of  Annie  King  ? — She  attended  for  examination  for  a 
long  time,  and  was  found  to  be  in  a  delicate  state  of 
health,  but  not  diseased.  She  then  stopped  away 
for  some  time  and  came  back  badly  diseased,  she 
came  and  gave  herself  up  voluntarily  because  she  could 
not  go  about  any  longer,  and  was  obliged  to  drive  up, 
she  was  in  such  a  state.  She  was  in  hospital  for  some 
time,  I  could  not  say  how  long.  But  previous  to  this 
she  had  been  in  hospital,  and  also  since. 

9106.  Have  these  women  any  reason  to  say  they 
are  less  harshly  treated  in  prison  than  in  hospital  ?— 
They  have  expressed  themselves  quite  the  contrary 
to  me  on  leaving  the  hospital. 

withdrew. 


5.  I}.  Aiiniis. 


Silas  Rundell  Anniss  was  recalled  and  further  examined  as  follows: 


9107.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  that  you  wish  to 
make  some  additions  to  the  evidence  you  gave  on  the 
former  occasion  ? — Yes. 

9108.  Independentlj'  of  your  duties  as  regards  the 
women  of  the  town,  have  you  ever  turned  your  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  venereal  disease  amongst  the 
pauper  community  in  Devonport  and  Plymouth  ? — I 
have. 

9109.  Have  you  prepared  returns  on  that  subject  ? 
— I  have. 

9110.  Do  you  produce  them? — Yes,  this  docu- 
ment {ha7iding  it 

9111.  This  is  a  return  of  the  number  of  patients 
treated  for  venereal  diseases  in  the  Devonport,  Stone- 
house,  and  Plymouth  workhouses  within  the  periods 
under-mentioned.  How  did  you  obtain  this  return  ? 
— From  the  medical  officers  of  the  workhouses. 

9112.  Upon  your  application? — Yes,  on  my  own 
application  I  have  got  them,  I  may  say  from  year  to 
year  from  1865.  I  think  the  first  application  1  made 
was  in  1865,  and  I  got  them  back  from  then  to  the 
time  stoted  there,  and  have  obtained  them  once  a  year 
from  that  time. 

9113.  Have  you  taken  these  returns  just  as  they 
were  given  to  you  by  the  medical  officer  ? — I  have. 


9114.  Y'ou  have  not  altered  them  in  any  way  ? — 
Not  the  slightest. 

9115.  Then  when  these  returns  purport  to  show 
697  female  cases  and  147  male  cases,  making  in  the 
aggregate  844  cases  treated  in  these  workhouses  in 
the  aggregate  during  the  three  years  1862,  1863,  and 
1864,  those  cases  were  returned  to  you  by  the  medical 
officers? — They  were. 

9116.  Then  in  the  three  succeeding  years,  1865, 
1866,  and  1867,  did  you  obtain  a  similar  return,  by 
which  there  appears  to  have  been  218  female  cases 
and  55  male  cases,  making  273  cases  in  the  aggre- 
gate ? — Yes. 

9117.  Was  that  return  similarly  furnished  to  you 
by  the  medical  officers  ? — Furnished  as  the  former 
was  from  year  to  year. 

9118.  Then  for  the  three  following  years,  1868, 
1869,  and  1870,  there  appears  to  have  been  115 
female  cases  and  47  male  cases,  making  162  cases  in 
the  aggregate  ? — Yes. 

9119.  Did  you  take  any  steps  yourself  to  verify  this 
return  ? — On  the  first  occasion  I  went  and  saw  the 
medical  men  and  also  the  governor  of  the  workhouse, 
and  they  promised  to  get  it  off  their  books  and  send 
it  to  me,  and  that  was  doiie,  and  has  been  done  from 
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year  to  year,  and  I  have  seen  the  medical  men  from 
time  to  time,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  I  have 
seen  the  books  and  compared  the  abstracts  with  them. 

9120.  (Adm.  Collmson.)  Does  this  include  gonor- 
rhoea, or  is  it  syphilis  only  ? — I  apprehend  it  includes 
all  venereal  cases  ;  that  was  what  I  requested. 

9121.  {Chairman.)  Did  the  medical  officer  who 
furnished  you  with  this  return  explain  the  extraor- 
dinary decrease  in  the  numbers  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen 
each  medical  man  of  the  workhouses,  and  they  have 
all  stated  that  it  is  entirely  in  consequence  of  tlie 
operations  of  the  Contagious  Disease  Acts,  and  at 
Stonehouse  (now)  they  only  get  such  as  pregnant 
women,  who  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  Lock  Hospital. 

9122.  How  do  you  account  for  this  extraordinary 
decrease  ? — In  consequence  of  the  disease  in  a  great 
measure  having  disappeared. 

9123.  When  j^ou  first  went  down  to  Devonport  in 
your  capacity  as  an  inspector  under  this  Act,  did  you 
find  many  brothels  which  were  the  resort  of  boys  ? — 
Yes,  several.  There  were  at  that  time,  seven  or  eight 
very  notorious  houses  for  that  class  of  prostitution — 
for  young  boys  and  girls  meeting. 

9124.  There  were  houses  which  were  specially  the 
resort  of  boys  and  girls  ? — The  resort  of  boys  and 
girls. 

•  9125.  Did  the  boys  go  mostly  with  the  girls,  or  did 
they  go  with  the  older  prostitutes?  —  Principally 
with  the  young  girls,  I  am  afraid  I  should  say 
from  12  to  16  or  17  years  of  ago.  One  I  know  I  had 
to  take  to  the  hospital  only  a  little  over  12,  and  there 
was  a  sort  of  bed  or  lounge  kept  for  their  criminal 
purposes  at  these  wretched  hovels. 

9126.  Were  those  houses  mostly  beerhouses? — 
There  were  some  beerhouses,  others  not.  They  were 
mostly  beerhouses.  I  think  there  were  two  excep- 
tions, one  was  a  marine  store  dealer's,  who  had  two 
daughters  young  prostitutes  forming  that  class. 

9127.  Were  those  houses  the  scene  of  riot  and  dis- 
order as  well  as  prostitution  ? — Yes,  of  the  very  worst 
character. 

9128.  Do  they  still  exist  ? — No,  we  have  no  such 
house  now.  Immediately  I  find  such  practices  as 
that,  I  make  a  point  of  visiting  it  myself  at  night- 
times to  prevent  it,  and  also  direct  the  constables  to 
do  so,  so  that  we  prevent  such  houses  now  existing. 

9129.  Were  those  places  numerous  where  young 
boys  and  girls  resorted  !^ — Not  very  numerous.  There 
were  seven  where  there  were  large  meetings ;  others 
smaller,  not  so  imporiant.  I  have  seen  as  many  as 
25  boys  at  one  of  these  meetings,  and  probably  from  10 
to  12  young  girls.  They  were  really  the  hotbeds  of 
vice,  and  trained  up  those  girls  to  prostitution. 

9130.  What  sort  of  boys  were  they? — There  was 
one  house  in  Pembroke  Street  where  a  lot  of  butcher 
boys  and  errand  boys  used  to  meet  ;  one  in  Queen 
Street,  Devonport,  where  mostly  sailor  boys  met  ; 
and  another  at  the  bottom  of  Kerr  Street  where  a 
number  of  drummer  boys  and  those  of  the  army  used 
to  meet. 

9131.  They  did  not  meet  indiscriminately,  but  a 
certain  class  of  boys  would  meet  together  ? — ^Yes. 

9132.  And  go  to  the  same  house  ? — Yes.  There 
was  one  in  Whiteci'oss  Street,  Plymouth,  frequented 
principally  by  boys  employed  in  boats  and  on  the 
quays,  a  very  bad  house. 

9133.  And  have  all  those  houses  ceased  to  exist 
now? — Yes,. long  since.  We  occasionally  get  persons 
who  try  that  sort  of  traffic  with  children,  but  they 
find  they  cannot  continue  long.  We  do  not  allow 
them  in  fact.  By  visiting  the  houses  at  night  when 
these  meetings  take  place,  we  break  them  up,  and  the 
children  are  cautioned  that  their  friends  will  be 
acquainted  with  their  meetings,  so  that  now  we  have 
no  such  places. 

9134.  How  long  have  they  ceased  to  exist  ? — We 
have  not  had  a  house  to  continue  any  time  for  two  or 
three  years.  The  last  house  we  had  that  continued 
for  some  time  was  kept  by  a  man  named  Macartliy,  a 
marine  store  dealer.  One  of  his  poor  girls  is  in  the 
hospital  now,  her  mother  and  father  being  both  dead  ; 


the  mother  I  understood  died  from  venereal  disease  twentieth 

in  a  very  wretched  state.    That  was  the  last  house 

of  the  sort,  and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  breaking       7>  ^in^iss. 

it  up,  because  they  were  getting  part  of  their  living   

by  dealing  in  marine  stores.  27  Feb.  1871. 

9135.  Now  apart  from  venereal  disease,  is  there  a   

marked  improvement  in  the  health  of  these  low  dis- 
tricts in  Devonport  and  Plymouth  of  late  years  ? — 

Yes,  very  marked.  I  do  not  think,  in  the  first  place, 
that  amongst  the  prostitutes  the  death-rate  is  anything 
like  what  it  was.  I  used  to  see  them  carried  away 
day  after  day,  but  now  we  seldom  get  a  death  amongst 
them.    I  have  known  three  or  four  a  week  formerly. 

9136.  Was  this  lowest  class  of  prostitutes  affected 
with  other  loathsome  diseases  besides  venereal  ? — 
Yes,  the  itch,  or  skin  disease,  which  was  very  rife 
indeed.  When  I  first  visited  the  hospitals  I  found  in 
the  Marine  Infirmary  two  wards  full  of  men  suffering 
from  itch.  I  made  inquiries  before  I  came  away  on 
Friday  last  and  found  there  was  only  one  man  who 
was  in  the  Naval  Hospital.  There  was  not  one 
last  Wednesday  suffering  IVom  that  disease,  and 
at  first  the  prostitutes,  when  they  came  in  for  examina- 
tion were  very  many  of  them  more  or  less  affected 
with  it.  I  recollect  a  girl  in  1868  coming  up 
with  a  child,  herself  having  the  itch  and  the  child 
as  well.  As  I  understood,  the  poor  little  child  died 
shortly  afterwards.  It  was  generally  in  these  very 
low  houses  that  this  disease  was  most  prevalent. 
Since  they  have  become  less  crowded,  and  more  clean, 
that  kind  of  disease  has  almost  disappeared,  and 
fevers  and  all  other  diseases  are  very  much  less  pre- 
valent than  they  were  formerly. 

9137.  When  you  first  went  down  to  Plymouth,  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  lowest  class  of  prostitutes 
with  regard  to  their  appearance.  Did  they  present 
the  appearances  of  the  ravages  of  the  venereal  disease 
on  their  bodies  ? — Yes,  many  of  them  were  disfigured 
for  life.  A  large  number  of  them  had  their  faces 
so  disfigured.  I  see  a  good  many  of  them  about  the 
town  now  whom  I  know,  who  are  i-eceiving  parish 
relief.  They  went  on  as  long  as  they  could  for  prosti- 
tution, until  they  became  so  disfigured ;  and  there  was 
a  large  number  of  those  poor  girls  wl>o  at  that  time 
would  go  into  a  house  but  never  leave  it  again  until 
carried  out  dead,  they  having  no  clothes  to  go  into 
the  streets. 

9138.  {Mr.  Ryla%ds.)  What  date  do  you  fix  for 
these  women  being  cai-ried  out  of  the  brothels  ? — I  am 
speaking  of  1863,  1864,  and  1865,  when  it  was  very 
bad,  and  I  could  go  back  to  1855  and  1856,  during 
the  Russian  war,  when  I  think  it  was  equally  bad.  I 
have  seen  them  then  in  a  very  wretched  condition. 

9139.  {Chairman.)  With  what  class  of  women  have 
you  found  most  ditficulty,  with  the  lowest  class,  or  the 
more  decent  class  of  prostitutes  ? — The  lowest  class 
of  prostitutes  are  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with. 

9140.  Do  they  object  to  come  up  for  examination  ? 
— It  is  not  exactly  an  objection  ;  but  they  are  slow  in 
coming.  They  do  not  say  they  will  not  come,  but 
they  stop  away,  and  give  us  more  trouble  to  get 
them  to  the  examination  room.  They  change  their 
lodgings  more  frequently,  perhaps  living  in  Devonport 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  they  exchange  over  to  Ply- 
mouth, scarcely  remaining  more  than  two  or  three 
days  in  the  same  place. 

9141.  Do  any  of  the  girls  reported  to  you  as  pros- 
titutes declare  themselves  to  be  chaste  women  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  had  many  cases  of  that  kind  during  the 
last  six  years ;  many  cases  where  women  have  been 
well  known  to  have  been  prostitutes  for  a  long  time, 
and  who  have  said  when  they  came  up  to  be  examined 
they  were  chaste  women.  We  have  had  many  such 
cases. 

9142.  In  those  cases  where  women  have  been 
reported  to  you  as  prostitutes,  and  have  declared 
themselves  to  be  chaste,  have  they  proved  themselves 
to  be  chaste  on  subsequent  investigation  ? — No,  but 
on  the  contrary  have  been  found  to  be,  in  addition  to 
being  prostitutes,  badly  affected  with  venereal  disease. 
A  case  occurs  to  me  now  of  a  girl  coming  from  a 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


TWENTIETH  village  in  the  neighbourhood  declaring  to  me  in  the 
presence  of  her  mother  and  the  constable  that  she  was 

S.  liTZmhs  ^  virgin.  I  said  to  her,  "  Go  away,  we  have  no  place 
J  *    <'  liere  for  virgins;  and  if  you  are  not  a  prostitute 

27  Feb.  1871.    "  you  know  that  you  ought  not  to  have  come  here." 

 She  said,  "  You  ordered  me."    I  said,  "  Yes,  I  did, 

"  and  if  you  deny  prostitution  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
"  take  steps  to  bring  you  before  tlie  magistrates." 
This  was  in  1870.  She  said  again  she  had  come  to 
be  examined.  I  said,  "  I  will  not  allow  you  if  you 
"  are  not  a  prostitute."  She  said,  "It  was  only  my 
"  joke."  After  slie  was  examined,  and  found  to  have 
syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  both,  and  she  then  admitted 
that  she  had  had  two  children.  I  never  had  such  a 
case  as  that  of  a  woman  having  children,  and  declar- 
ing herself  to  be  a  virgin  before,  but  we  frequently 
have  women  who  say  at  first  they  are  chaste. 

9143.  Now  you  and  other  witnesses  have  spoken 
of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  public-houses  and 
beerhouses,  brothels,  and  prostitutes,  do  you  think 
that  decrease  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  the  local  police  acting  under  the  orders 
of  the  magistrates  to  put  down  these  disorderly 
houses  ? — Nothing  has  occurred  to  me  to  show  me  that 
it  is  so.  I  am  quite  sure  tliat  the  magistrates  in 
Plymouth  and  Devonport  do  all  they  can,  and  so  do 
the  police,  and  I  am  also  equally  sure  that  that 
was  done  previously  to  the  Acts,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  in  fact,  I  am  quite 
sure  it  has  not,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary  ; 
I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  if  I  thought  it 
was  the  fact,  that  the  disorderly  beer  houses  have  been 
suppressed  by  the  magistrates,  but  that  action  has  not 
materially  affected  the  reduction  of  prostitutes. 
The  way  these  prostitutes  are  reduced  is,  that  im- 
mediately we  find  a  young  girl  of  14>  or  16,  every- 
thing is  done  to  get  her  returned  to  her  friends,  and 
if  she  has  no  friends,  to  send  her  to  a  home,  and  that 
lessens  the  temptations  to  other  young  girls  of  that 
age.  We  get  a  number  of  young  girls  at  the  present 
time  who  fall  into  that  line  of  life  from  14  to  16,  but 
they  are  cautioned  resjjecting  their  mode  of  life  before 
they  come  under  the  Acts,  and  if  they  are  brought 
under  the  Acts  every  inducement  is  held  out  to  them 
to  get  them  into  homes  ;  I  had.  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
a  young  girl  named  Farrell,  whose  mother  was  a  most 
respectable  woman  living  in  Plymouth,  and  her 
father  was  at  sea.  It  was  some  time  before  she  would 
tell  me  where  she  belonged  to,  but  I  found  out  and 
went  to  her  mother,  and  the  mother  said  she  would 
allow  me  to  do  anything  I  could  to  get  her  daughter 
off  the  streets  ;  I  persuaded  the  girl  at  last  to  go  to  the 
hospital,  and  she  was  sent  from  there  to  the  Exeter 
Home,  and  I  heard  from  the  cleTgyman  a  few  days  ago 
that  she  was  doing  well.  That  is  one  of  many  which 
occur  almost  daily,  this  girl  told  me  there  Avere  three 
or  four  others  as  bad  as  herself,  that  was  her  expres- 
sion ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  girl  being  sent 
away  the  others  were  prevented  from  becoming 
hardened  prostitutes,  and  hence  the  reduction  in  the 
numbers. 

9144.  But  do  not  you  think  that  putting  the  bye- 
laws  of  the  borough  into  force,  the  prosecution  of 
brothels,  and  the  increased  vigilance  of  tlie  local  police 
have  contributed  very  much  to  the  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  towns  of  Devonport,  Plymoutii, 
and  Stonehouse  — I  have  no  doubt  that  those  things 
tend  to  the  well-being  of  the  towns  ;  they  are  all  in 
that  direction,  but  I  do  not  tliink  they  have  a  marked 
effect  as  to  lessening  tlie  number  of  prostitutes.  My 
experience  shows  me  that  it  has  not.  As  to  keeping 
quiet  in  the  town,  of  course  it  has.  Without  the 
vigilance  of  the  local  police  the  towns  would  not  be  so 
quiet  certainly. 

9145.  In  your  former  evidence  you  attribute 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  to  the 
stringent  action  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  ? — I 
think  it  is  entirely  by  getting  the  young  girls  off  the 
streets;  and  that  it  leads  entirely  from  tliat  point. 
If  you  remove  the  young  prostitutes,  those  of  very 
tender  age,  you  remove  one  of  the  greatest  tempta- 


tions to  others,  their  former  companions  who  take 
warning  thereby  before  the  company  they  have 
been  keeping  is  generally  known,  and  I  have  also 
found,  that  the  lai-ger  the  number  of  common  women, 
the  quicker  the  increase. 

9146.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  action  of 
the  local  police  in  the  three  towns  ? — Yes. 

9147.  I  do  not  want  any  critical  remarks  upon  the 
police,  but  do  you  think  they  are  equally  efficient  in 
each  of  the  three  towns? — I  do  not  know  the  ins  and 
outs  of  their  working,  we  do  not  interfere  one  with 
another,  but  I  should  hope  they  arc  efficient. 

9148.  In  your  judL^ment,  as  an  experienced  police 

officer,  do  you  think  the  local  police  is  fairly  efficient?  

Yes,  I  think  so.  Plymouth,  I  may  say,  for  the  last  20 
years  has  been  noted  for  having  an  efficient  body  of 
police.  I  have  known  the  Plymouth  police  particularly 
20  years,  and  I  think  so  long  ago  as  that  they  were 
marked  for  their  efficiency.  I  have  known  superin- 
tendents who  preceded  those  who  are  now  there  who 
wei'e  most  active  officers,  and  certainly,  as  police 
officers,  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  present  ones. 
The  county  police  are  efficient;  and  the  Devonport 
police  vvho  used  to  be  inefficient  have  (I  think),  under 
the  present  superintendent  (Mr.  Lynn),  become  more 
efficient  than  the  Plymouth  force. 

9149.  Do  you  find  the  local  police  are  willing  to 
assist  in  discharging  this  particular  duty  ? — We  do 
not  require  any  assistance,  and  we  never  call  out  our 
own  men  in  uniform. 

9150.  You  find  it  in  fact  better  to  do  your  own 
work  ? — Yes,  I  have  found  it  so.  I  should  say,  if  I 
find  a  very  bad  house,  or  anything  going  on  which  I 
consider  myself  should  be  known  to  the  local  police, 
I  communicate  with  them  on  the  subject  if  it  does 
not  affect  my  own  duties. 

9151.  Then  in  fact  there  is  no  bad  feeling  between 
you  and  the  other  police  ? — No,  I  hope  not ;  there  is 
no  had  feeling  with  me  certainly. 

9152.  You  have  spoken  of  the  marked  decrease 
in  the  number  of  brothels  in  the  three  towns; 
could  you  prove  that  decrease  by  putting  your 
hand  upon  houses  that  were  formerly  houses  of 
ill-fame  and  are  now  private  dwelling-houses  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  that.  [ 
could  take  you  to  Pembreke  Street,  Devonport, 
in  which  I  think,  in  1863,  there  were  22,  but  at 
any  rate  in  1865  there  were  17  brothels,  and  at 
present  there  is  only  one ;  and  when  I  spoke  to  a 
chemist  in  the  same  street  a  few  days  ago,  he  said  he 
did  not  believe  there  was  one  until  I  told  him,  and  he 
said  he  should  not  call  that  a  brothel,  but  there  are 
three  prostitutes  living  in  it.  In  Mount  Street,  which 
runs  parallel  to  that,  there  were  several,  but  now  there 
are  none.  In  Queen  Street,  where  there  were  four 
there  is  not  one.  In  Cornwall  Street  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  nimiber,  but  in  that  street  and  the  lanes 
adjacent  thereto  there  were  10  to  12  certainly,  pro- 
bably more,  and  there  is  nut  one  now.  From  the 
dockyard  gate  to  north  corner,  taking  Queen  vStreet, 
and  the  lanes  direct  to  the  landing  place,  there  is  not 
a  brothel  either  in  the  street  or  in  the  lanes,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  all  over 
the  three  towns. 

9153.  Now  supposing  the  Acts  did  not  exist,  are 
you  of  opinion  that  the  utmost  vigilance  and  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  police  and  the  greatest  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  magistrates  to  repress  disorderly 
houses  would  be  effectual  under  the  present  state  of 
the  law  ? — I  am  quite  sure  it  would  not,  for  I  find  in 
Torquay,  Avhere  the  Acts  do  not  reach,  the  })rostitutes 
have  increased,  whilst  at  Stonehouse,  with  the  Acts 
and  the  same  (county  police),  they  have^  decreased 
more  than  two-thirds. 

9154.  Do  you  think  the  byelaws  of  the  borough  by 
which  heavy  fines  are  imposed  on  keepers  of  dis- 
orderly houses,  have  the  effect  of  keeping  prostitution 
down  ? — No,  the  only  way  you  keep  it  down  is  by 
visiting  the  houses  every  day.  The  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts  would  have  no  more  effect  than  the  bye- 
lavi  s  if  it  were  not  for  the  police  visitation.    The  men 
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employed  in  carrying  out  these  Acts  visit  the  houses 
every  day,  and  immediately  a  young  girl  is  there  it  is 
known,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  induced 
to  return  to  their  friends,  and  that  is  the  way  these 
places  are  kept  down,  and  the  only  way  1  believe. 

9155.  Are  you  or  your  men  in  the  habit  of  threaten- 
ing women  with  penal  consequences  if  they  do  not 
submit  to  the  Acts? — No, I  have  heard  that  said, 
but  such  a  thing  is  never  done.  Every  woman  has 
to  pass  through  my  hands  before  she  is  brought 
under  tlie  Acts,  and  such  a  thing  has  never  occurred 
certainly  in  Devonport. 

9156.  You  have  no  instructions  to  that  effect  ? — 
No. 

9157.  Would  you  consider  it  an  excess  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  any  of  your  men  if  they  were  to  attempt 
to  coerce  women  into  signing  the  submission  ? — The 
men  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  that  is  no  part  of 
their  duty. 

9158.  But  would  you  consider  it  an  excess  of  your 
own  duty  if  you  attempted  to  coerce  any  woman  into 
signing  the  voluntary  submission  ? — Yes. 

9159.  Do  you  use  persuasion  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

9160.  In  what  way  do  you  use  persuasion  ? — By 
pointing  out  to  them  that  if  they  are  not  examined 
ijy  their  own  submission  it  will  be  my  duty  to  take 
steps  to  bring  them  before  the  magistrate,  and  I  inform 
them  that  the  meaning  of  the  voluntary  submission  is, 
that  they  can,  without  being  taken  before  a  magistrate, 
attend  for  the  medical  examinations  as  as  long  they  con- 
tinue prostitutes,  and  that  they  will  have  medical  care  if 
affected  with  venereal  disease,  and  on  the  first  occasion 
I  invariably  address  them  in  these  words,  "  Although 
"  you  have  signed  this  for  12  months,  you  quite 
"  understand  that,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  get  the 
"  means  of  sending  you  to  your  friends,  or,  if  you 
"  have  no  friends,  to  a  home."  So  that  every  woman 
thoroughly  understands  that,  though  she  signs  for  12 
months,  she  can  be  sent  away  when  she  likes,  even 
the  next  day,  that  is,  if  found  healthy.  I  always  put 
that  proviso,  if  healthy  ;  if  not,  they  have  to  go  to  the 
hospital. 

9161.  Now  when  a  woman  is  discharged  from  the 
hospital  she  is  detained  until  she  is  seen  by  you,  is 
she  not  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

9162.  We  are  told  that  the  practice  is  to  detain  the 
woman  until  she  is  seen  by  the  police  before  she  is 
discharged  ? — I  do  not  see  the  women  when  they  are 
discharged,  unless  I  happen  to  visit  the  hospital  when 
they  are  leaving,  and  they  are  generally  gone  before  I 
get  there. 

9163.  But  what  is  the  practice  when  the  woman  is 
discharged  as  cured  from  the  hospital  ?  Do  you 
invite  her  to  sign  a  fresh  submission  ? — Yes. 

9164.  Immediately  ? — No,  not  immediately.  I  do 
it  sometimes  at  their  houses,  but  generally  at  the  ex- 
amining rooms,  before  they  are  examined  at  the  next 
examination,  that  being  a  more  suitable  place  than  in 
the  brothels  ;  and  they  all  know  they  have  to  resign 
beibre  they  can  be  examined  again. 

9165.  But  when  a  woman  is  discharged  cured,  do 
you  take  it  for  granted  that  she  is  going  back  to  her  old 
trade  of  prostitution  ? — No  ;  if  a  woman  is  to  be  sent  to 
a  home,  I  get  a  communication  from  the  chaplain  or  the 
house  surgeon.  The  chaplain  has  undertaken  to  let 
me  know,  so  that  I  know  those  who  return  to  prosti- 
tution or  go  back  to  the  streets  from  the  lios|)ital 
authorities.  But  a  woman  may  say  to  the  authorities 
of  the  hospital,  "  I  am  going  to  return  to  my  friends," 
whereas  she  goes  back  to  a  brothel  ;  but  where  the 
women  go  to  homes,  I  get  it  marked  on  the  back  of 
the  certificate,  "  Sent  to  home,"  so  that  I  know  those 
who  go  back  to  prostitution  as  a  rule  ;  and  moreovt.T 
the  constables  have  to  inform  me  always  once  a  week 
of  the  numbers  found  in  brothels  who  have  been 
discharged. 

9166.  Then  are  the  discharged  women  watched  ? — ■ 
They  are  found  in  the  brothels  as  they  were  before  by 
the  police  when  visiting  these  houses. 

9167.  Then  if  it  has  been  stated  that  the  women 
have,  by  the  compulsion  of  the  police,  signed  volun- 
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you  say  that  was  true  ? — No,  certainly  not.    A  woman  _J  

never  signs    by  compulsion.     Those  women  know       j{  y\,„iisg. 

thoroughly  the  law  ;  they  know  it  so  well  by  heart,   

that  in  attempting  to  read  over  the  submission  some-    27  Feb.  1871, 

times  I  have  to  persist.    When  I  know  a  woman  has  ~  

made  certain  statements,  and  she  says,  "I  know  what 
it  is,"  but  yet  I  persist  in  reading  it. 

9168.  Is  the  house  surgeon  present  when  the  woman 
signs  the  voluntary  submission  afresh  ? — No  ;  the 
house  surgeon  is  never  present.  The  hospital  is  at 
Devonport,  and  they  sign  at  various  places  about  the 
town.  Mr.  Moore  might  have  passed  through  the 
waiting  room  when  a  woman  has  signed,  but  not  as  a 
rule,  I  do  not  recollect  his  being  there. 

9169.  When  the  visiting  surgeon  has  certified  a 
woman  to  be  diseased,  and  made  an  order  for  her  to  be 
sent  to  the  hospital,  is  she  permitted  to  communicate 
with  her  friends  before  going  to  the  hospital  ? — In 
Plymouth,  the  women  go  by  themselves  ;  in  Devon- 
port  they  are  sent  to  the  hospital,  that  is  understood 
by  the  women.  The  hospit:al  is  on  one  side  of  the  road, 
and  the  examining  room  on  the  other.  This  road 
is  known  as  the  lines — a  road  that  leads  to  the 
barracks,  and  they  know  when  they  are  found  diseased 
that  they  have  to  go  to  the  hospital.  They  are  given 
the  certificate,  the  constable  is  at  the  door,  and  they 
are  desired  to  go  across  the  road. 

9170.  If  a  woman  desired  to  go  to  her  friends, 
would  she  be  permitted  ? — No ;  they  are  requested 
to  go  direct  across  to  the  hospital,  and  they  do  so. 

9171.  Has  force  been  used  to  make  them  go  from 
the  surgeon's  room  to  the  hospital  ? — Yes  ;  on  some 
occasions  when  women  have  refused.  I  have  had  such 
cases  as  a  woman  saying  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  her,  she  would  not  go.  Out  of  something  over 
2,000  women,  we  might  have  had  half  a  score  per- 
haps, certainly  not  more.  That  would  be  when 
worse  for  drink.  I  do  not  say  drunk ;  but  when 
they  had  had  something  to  drink.  I  recollect  two 
cases  well ;  one  was  of  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Smith, 
and  another,  Lambert,  knocking  up  a  great  row  ;  they 
said  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  them,  and  we 
had  to  send  them  over. 

9172.  And  that  caused  disturbance  in  the  street^ 
perhaps  ? — No  ;  there  is  only  a  lane  there  ;  not  mucL: 
disturbance,  because  it  is  only  over  the  way.  I  may 
say  there  have  been  one  or  two  allowed  to  go  away — 
two,  if  my  memory  serves  me,— In  consequence  of 
making  some  excuse  that  they  had  a  child,  and  we 
allowed  them,  and  they  stopped  away,  got  drunk,  and 
had  to  be  taken  up.  I  was  asked  about  the  sub- 
missions at  the  hospital.  I  think  you  were  asking  me 
about  the  submissions  at  the  hospital.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  when  I  was  sick  for  some  time  the  women  did 
sign  in  that  way.  That  was  in  1868  or  1869,  another 
inspector  took  my  duties,  then  I  think  the  superin- 
tendent arranged  that  they  should  be  seen  before 
they  left,  that  was  those  who  were  going  back  to  pros- 
titution, but  only  for  a  short  time. 

9173.  Is  that  practice  discontinued  ? — Yes.  I  did 
not  like  the  practice,  and  disconti  lued  it  on  taking 
my  duties  again. 

9174'.  In  preparing  your  returns  of  the  women  who 
return  to  a  respectable  mode  of  life,  do  you  make  a 
deduction  from  those  returns  in  cases  where  women 
so  registered  have  come  back  to  the  hospital,  having 
contracted  the  disease?  Supposing  you  have  entered 
Mary  Jones  as  a  reformed  woman,  and  she  comes 
back  to  the  hospital  again,  and  after  being  cured  does 
not  return  to  prostitution,  is  she  a  second  time  entered 
as  a  reformed  woman,  so  as  to  make  two  cases 
instead  of  one  ? — No,  not  unless  it  be  a  very  long 
time.  If  a  woman  was  away  perhaps  over  a  year  she 
would  be  cleared  off  the  books,  and  would  therefore 
have  to  take  another  number.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  hospital  authorities  do,  but  when  a  woman  comes 
back  she  takes  her  same  number  again,  unless  she 
has  been  away  for  a  long  time,  certainly  over  a  twelve- 
month. With  but  few  exceptions  that  has  been  the 
practice  with  regard  to  making  up  the  police  returns, 
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TWENTIETH    but  a  recent  order  has  somewhat  altered  that  practice 
now. 

^  ^  ^^,„ss       9175.  Then  she  is  not  entered  a  second  time  as  a 

J  .     '    second  case  of  a  reformed  woman  ? — No,  there  are 

27  Feb.  1871.    many  of  them  stop  away  for  a  few  weeks  and  come 
  back  again,  therefore,  in  practice,  it  would  be  bad. 

9176.  In  fact  such  a  practice  would  mislead  ;  it 
would  represent  a  greater  number  to  be  reformed 
when  very  few  are  reformed  ? — Yes. 

9177.  Then  in  your  experience  has  it  frequently 
happened,  not  from  design,  but  oversight,  that  some 
woman  has  been  registered  three  or  four  times  as 
reformed,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  instead  of  one 
woman  there  have  been  three  or  four  reformed 
— No,  it  very  rarely  occurs.  It  has  in  something 
like  60  or  70  cases  in  the  whole.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  number,  but  that  is  in  the  case  of  women  who 
have  been  away  for  18  months  or  so,  and  their  register 
would  have  run  out,  they  would  be  re-registered. 
In  60  or  70  cases  women  were  registered  twice  or 
three  times,  not  more  than  three  times.  Their 
number  would  be  very  large  if  removed  from  the 
books  immediately  they  go.  I  find  if  women  stop 
away  three  or  four  months,  with  very  few  exceptions 
indeed,  they  do  well.  Many  of  those  women  leave, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  come  back  again,  that  is  a  class 
of  women  who  are  trying  to  do  better,  and  we  fre- 
quently find  them  make  two  or  three  efforts  before 
they  finally  overcome  their  evil  passions  and  settle 
down  well.  They  are  not  removed  from  the  register 
unless  away  for  some  time. 

9178.  Suppose  a  woman  registered  as  reformed 
comes  back  to  the  hospital  in  three  months'  time, 
would  you  register  her  again  as  a  second  case  of 
reformation  ? — No.    I  recollect  a  case  now  of  a  little 

girl  named  S  ,  who  was  sent  to  the  Exeter  Home 

from  Dartmouth,  and  came  back  again  a  second  time 
for  medical  treatment,  and  is  sent  now  a  third  time 
to  a  home  she  is  only  on  my  books  once.  I  kept 
her  at  the  same  number.  I  did  not  look  upon  it  as  a 
return  to  prostitution.  Although  on  the  books,  she 
really  comes  back  for  medical  ti'eatment,  but  not  for 
prostitution. 

9179.  But  supposing  a  woman  who  had  been  regis- 
tered in  your  books  as  reformed,  returned  in  three 
months  as  a  prostitute,  would  you  remove  her  name 
from  your  register,  or  would  you  obliterate  it  ? — No, 
not  so  short  a  period  as  that  up  to  1870.  There  has 
been  an  alteration  in  my  arrangement  now,  but  up  to 
1870,  that  would  not  have  been  done.  We  kept  them 
to  the  same  number.  A  woman  keeps  her  own 
number  as  far  as  possible,  and  does  not  appear  more 
than  once  on  the  books. 

9180.  Then  if  a  woman  is  once  registered  as  re- 
formed, she  remains  under  that  head  on  your  books  ? 
— Yes,  except  those  few  I  have  mentioned,  who  have 
come  back  after  12  months ;  then  they  have  to  take 
another  number  and  appear  as  another  case  in  the 
books.  I  can  relate  cases  ;  I  recollect  the  case  of 
Phiilipa  Courts,  where  the  house  surgeon  said,  the 
mother  has  taken  away,  or  Phiilipa  Courts  has  gone 
over  to  her  friends.  Now  this  woman,  the  mother, 
lived  on  the  girl's  prostitution,  and  the  girl  was  not 
removed  from  my  books,  and  I  knew  the  character  of 
the  mother  too  well.  We  frequently  get  such  cases. 
The  hospital  authorities  may  account  for  women  in 
that  way,  in  fact  I  think  they  do,  but  I  do  not 
remove  such  cases. 

9181.  Do  you  recollect  a  case  of  Mary  Cousins  ? — 
Yes,  I  know  Mary  Cousins  very  well. 

9182.  Was  she  first  brought  under  the  Acts  in 
August  1867  ? — 'Ves,  she  was. 

9183.  Do  you  recollect  when  she  was  discharged  ? 
— She  was  in  the  hospital  twice.  On  the  first  occa- 
sion, I  think,  about  three  months,  and  was  then  sent 
into  the  hospital  again  in  1868.  She  left  the  hospital, 
and  has  since  married. 

9184'.  Then  she  was  twice  sent  to  her  friends? — 
Twice  relieved.  She  is  one  of  those  women  who 
would  appear  twice.  It  was  a  case  where  the  girl  had 
a  pretty  good  education  and  most  respectable  parents. 


I  saw  the  father  about  her,  and  when  the  girl  came 
out  she  went  and  stopped  with  them.  It  was  a  case 
that  I  thought  would  be  right,  and  therefore  removed 
her  name  from  the  books  quicker  than  otherwise  I 
should  have  done, 

9185.  Then,  having  been  sent  to  her  friends,  would 
she  appear  as  one  case  or  two  cases  ? — She  is  entered 
in  my  books  twice.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  Mary 
Cousins,  but  I  think  she  was  in  hospital  before  the 
working  of  the  Act.  We  first  knew  her  in  1869  as  a 
prostitute. 

9186.  Now  when  you  were  formerly  examined  you 
gave  with  great  precision  the  number  of  women  you 
found  on  the  town  at  different  periods,  and  I  think 
you  said  there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as  1,200 
prostitutes  in  Plymouth  ? — Y'"es,  something  over  1,200. 

9187.  Are  you  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  those 
numbers  ? — Yes,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

9188.  Then  if  it  is  stated  on  police  authority  that 
at  Plymouth  there  were  never  more  than  700  or  800 
women,  would  that  lead  you  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
your  calculation  ? — Not  by  any  means.  I  know  that 
when  I  made  up  my  returns  ]  went  to  the  Guildhall  to 
try  and  get  assistance.  I  saw  the  superintendent  and 
the  magistrates'  clerk,  and  found  I  could  not  follow 
their  numbers  at  all ;  and  I  had  to  go  independently 
of  their  returns.  I  think  their  number,  if  J  recollect 
rightly,  Avhen  I  made  the  inquiry  was  about  800  in 
Plymouth,  When  I  had  the  instructions  to  make  it  I 
went  to  see  if  I  could  get  assistance  from  the  town 
police-  in  making  that  return,  but  found  I  could  not. 

9189.  Then  when  you  asked  the  police  to  assist  you 
in  making  that  return  did  you  find  they  were  unable 
to  do  so  ? — They  told  me  what  they  had,  but  I  found 
by  going  through  the  streets  and  brothels  it  was 
incorrect. 

9190.  When  you  say  you  found  the  information 
given  you  by  the  local  police  was  not  correct,  do  you 
mean  it  was  not  sufliciently  precise  ? — Yes. 

9191.  They  had  not  taken  the  same  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  women  which  you  subsequently 
took  ? — They  had  not. 

9192.  And  upon  the  inquiry  conducted  by  yourself 
you  were  satisfied  that  the  number  of  public  women 
you  gave  to  the  Commission  was  a  correct  return  ? — 1 
am  quite.  At  the  time  my  return  was  sent  in  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  take  any  gentleman  and  have  shown 
where  they  resided. 

9193.  Now  I  must  ask  you  a  question  which  tlie 
respectability  of  your  character  and  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  given  your  evidence  makes  it  very 
disagreeable  to  me  to  put,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so, 
because  a  statement  has  been  made  that  you  and  your 
officers  have  conducted  yourselves  with  indecency  and 
have  used  foul  language  in  discharging  your  duty 
towards  these  unfortunate  women.  Now  I  must  ask 
you  whether  this  statement  is  true  :  "  I  have  seen 
"  them" — that  is,  the  police — "  come  into  our  bed- 
"  rooms  both  night  and  day,  while  we  were  in  bed 
"  naked,  and  drag  the  bed-clothes  off  us,  and  then 
"  insist  upon  the  girls  going  with  them,  staying  in  the 
"  room  while  they  were  dressing,  and  using  at  the 
"  time  obscene  language,  far  worse  than  the  men  who 
"  visit  them.  They  come  into  our  rooms  without 
"  knocking  at  the  door  ;  and  once  when  some  girls 
"  where  I  lived  and  I  were  sitting  at  dinner  Mr. 
"  Anniss  reached  in  over  me,  and  dragged  a  young 
"  girl  out  of  her  chair,  and  flung  her  upon  the  floor, 
"  because  she  did  not  get  up  and  go  with  him  imme 
"  diately  he  ordered  her."  Is  that  statement  true  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

9194.  Is  any  part  of  it  true  ? — Certainly  not. 

9195.  Is  there  any  foundation  whatever  for  it? — 
None  whatever. 

9196.  Is  it  an  absolute  falsehood  ? — It  is.  These 
girls  will  say  almost  anything,  but  I  should  never  have 
expected  a  girl  would  have  made  such  a  statement  as 
that. 

9197.  Have  you  ever  used  intemperate  language 
to  them  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
doing  that,  certainly.    I  have  never  used  any  intem- 
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perate  language  towards  these  poor  unfortunate  girls. 
My  sole  care  has  been  to  try  and  reform  them  ;  that 
has  been  my  sole  care,  to  try  and  get  these  young  girls 
off  the  streets,  and  nothing  has  been  left  unturned,  so 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  independently  of  my 
public  duties,  in  doing  that ;  and  I  am  thankful  to  feel 
that  I  have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful. 

9198.  Were  you  ever  present  while  a  prostitute  was 
in  bed,  and  did  you  drag  the  bed-clothes  off  her  on 
any  occasion  ? — Certainly  not. 

9199.  Did  any  of  your  men  in  your  presence  do 
so  ? — Certainly  not.  A  man  would  not  be  allowed  to 
do  that  in  my  presence  and  to  continue  on  duty  ;  and 
furthermore  the  police  constables  employed  on  these 
duties  at  Devonport  are  men,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
affirming,  that  will  only  do  what  is  just  and  right. 

9200.  Now  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty  has  it 
ever  happened  to  you  to  make  mistakes  occasionally 
and  go  to  the  houses  of  women,  upon  information  that 
they  are  living  the  life  of  a  prostitute,  and  found  your- 
self mistaken  ? — No,  it  does  not  occur. 

9201.  Did  you  always  take  such  extreme  care  that 
your  information  was  well  founded  before  you  went 
to  the  woman's  place  of  abode  that  it  could  not  occur  ? 
— Yes,  but  I  recollect  a  case  occurring  where  I  received 
several  anonymous  letters  about  a  woman.  I  was  looking 
for  a  person  of  the  same  name  at  the  time,  and  went  to 
a  house  and  found  a  person  of  the  same  name,  but  not 
the  person  I  wanted. 

9202.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  how  you 
pursued  your  inquiry,  when  you  went  to  the  house  on 
the  information  you  received  ? — I  received  an  anony- 
mous letter,  I  think  in  1868  or  early  in  1869,  and  the 
hospital  authorities  received  one  on  the  same  day. 
At  that  time  I  had  got  a  girl  of  the  same  name  who 
had  communicated  disease  to  an  officer  and  was  away. 
She  had  left  her  lodgings  in  that  locality.  I  directed 
a  constable  in  consequence  to  meet  me  on  the  following 
morning  at  half-past  8,  when  I  went  to  the  house 
and  asked  if  such  a  person  was  living  there.  The 
answer  was  "  Yes,"  and  I  was  shown  into  a  room  ;  a 
person  came  in  and  represented  herself  as  the  person 
giving  the  name.  I  said,  "  You  are  not  the  person  I 
"  am  looking  for,"  She  knew  me  and  said,  "  Oh  yes, 
"-Mr.  Anniss,  I  am."  I  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  the 
"  person  I  am  looking  for  I  know  well,  and  you  are 
".  not  the  person."  She  said,  "  Yes,  I  am  ;  I  am  a 
"  common  prostitute.  I  have  letters  addressed  to  me 
"  as  such."  1  looked  with  some  astonishment,  and 
said,  "  1  do  not  know  you  as  such,  and  if  you  have 
*'  received  such  letters  you  ought  to  find  out  who  the 
"  writer  is,  and  get  them  punished."  I  was  about  to 
leave  when  she  said,  "  I  know  who  the  MTiter  is."  I 
said,  "  Why  not  you  tell  me,  I  will  assist  you,  because 
they  ought  to  be  punished."  Then  I  told  her  why  I 
was  there,  what  it  was  for,  and  she  still  adhered  to  it 
that  she  was  the  person.  However  she  told  me  who 
the  person  was  who  wrote  the  letters,  and  I  left.  Of 
course,  knowing  the  persons  concerned,  it  was  not  any 
business  of  mine. 

9203.  And  you  did  not  return  again  ? — Certainly 
not. 

9204.  You  did  not  molest  the  woman  any  more  ? — 
Certainly  not.  She  was  not  the  person  I  was  looking 
for  ;  and  having  found  out  the  cause  why  these  letters 
were  sent,  I  took  no  more  notice  of  it  ;  but  I  have 
received  two  other  letters  about  the  same  woman,  of 
a  very  recent  date. 

9205.  (Adm.  Collmson.)  Does  the  name  begin 
with  B.  in  this  case  ? — No  ;  L.  is  the  first  letter  of 
the  woman's  name. 

9206.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  know  the  son  of  the 
chief  inspector  of  the  local  police  of  Devonport  ? — 
Yes,  several  sons. 

9207.  One  a  clerk  at  the  railway  station  ? — Yes,  I 
do,  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  booking  clerks. 

9208.  What  do  you  say  to  this  statement,  "A  few 
*'  weeks  since  my  son,  who  is  a  clerk  at  the  railway 
"  station,  was  standing  at  the  door  of  his  house  with 
"  his  wife  talking  together,  when  Inspector  Anniss 
"  came  across  the  street  towards  his  wife  unneces- 


"  sarily  close,  except  for  investigation,  looked  her  twentieth 
"  fully  in  the  face,  and  from  head  to  foot,  and  was  'Qf^^- 
"  very  offensive  in  his  manner.    My  son  remonstrated    s.  R.  Anniss. 

*'  with  him  for  doing  so,  and  called  him  by  his  name,   

"  and  Inspector  Anniss,  in  reply,  said  he  had  a  perfect   27  Feb.  1871. 

"  right  to  do  so,  it  was  his  duty."    Do  you  recollect  ~'  

any  transaction  of  that  sort  ? — Does  it  say  a  few 
weeks  ago  ? 

9209.  Yes.— Certainly  not.  But  yet  I  think  I  can 
give  you  an  explanation.  It  is  very  unfortunate  to 
bring  such  a  matter  here,  but  I  am  bound  in  self 
defence  to  answer  that  question. 

9210.  You  must  give  us  that  explanation  ? — It  was 
not  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  a  few  years  ago,  I  should 
think  about  three  years  ;  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
time,  but  it  was  about  11  o'clock  at  night  at  a  house 
by  the  Devonport  Market,  which  has  been  altered  into 
a  large  wholesale  draper's  shop.  I  passed  the  house, 
and  seeing  two  people  standing  in  the  doorway,  which 
is  back  from  the  street,  and  knowing  the  house  had 
been  recently  altered,  I  went  back  to  see  what  they 
were  doing.  It  being  late  and  a  dark  place,  I  did  not 
know  this  lad  at  the  time — -he  was  a  boy  not  a  man 
certainly  then,  and  had  a  young  girl  with  liim.  He 
said,  "  What  are  you  looking  at,  Mr.  Anniss  ? "  I 
replied  "  You  have  the  advantage  of  me  ;  it  being  late 
I  was  looking  to  see  what  you  were  doing  there."  He 
said  "  I  know  you  very  welk"    I  said,  "  What  is  your 

name,  pray  ?  "    He  said  "  ,"  in  an  insolent  tone. 

I  said,  "  Knowing  me  you  should  know  how  to  behave 
"  yourself;  it  would  serve  you  right  to  go  and  ac- 
"  quaint  your  father  of  your  conduct.  You  knew 
"  me  ver^'  well,  and  might  know  how  to  speak  in  a 

proper  manner,"  &c.  But  my  object  in  going  back 
was  certainly  quite  outside  the  Act,  and  this  occurred 
quite  three  years  ago.  I  went  back  because  I  thought 
some  one  was  there  for  an  unlawful  purpose  ;  but 
when  he  told  me  who  he  was  1  thought  differently, 
and  went  on  my  way. 

9211.  Was  the  girl  his  wife  ? — I  should  not  think 
he  was  married  then,  but  most  assuredly  that  was  not 
his  house.  It  is  a  large  draper's  shop,  a  house  which 
had  been  altered,  and  I  will  take  care  when  I  go  back 
to  Devonport  to  get  the  full  particulars  whether  this 
girl  lived  there.  My  own  impression  was  at  the  time, 
after  knowing  his  name,  that  it  was  one  of  the  shop 
girls  he  was  keeping  company  with.  He  was  a  boy, 
and  I  am  surprised  to  hear  such  a  statement  here.  I 
do  not  know  whether  1  should  be  asking  too  much  for 
the  authority  for  this  ?  I  am  not  the  best  of  friends 
with  his  father^  certainly,  but  still  I  always  try  to  walk 
quietly  with  him.  I  beg  to  add  that  I  have  made 
inquiries,  and  find  this  occurred  four  years  ago ;  and 
Mr.  has  been  married  12  months. 

9212.  The  statement  is,  as  I  have  read  to  you,  that 
you  have  conducted  yourself  oflFensively.  towards  a 
respectable  married  woman  in  company  with  her 
husband  ? — I  should  think  this  lad  was  certainly  not 
married  then.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  same 
who  is  at  the  railway  station  or  not  ;  there  is,  I  know, 
one  at  the  station  now,  and  it  mav  or  not  be  the 
same. 

9213.  It  is  the  one  at  the  station  ? — He  has  two  or 
three  sons,  and  I  was  not  sure ;  but  I  know  it  was  one 
of  the  younger  ones  I  spoke  to. 

9214.  Had  you  soon  after  this  occasion  to  go  to 
the  railway  station  and  ask  for  a  pass  ? — No,  not  soon 
after  that.  We  have  only  travelled  with  passes  about 
nine  months  I  think. 

9215.  But  a  short  time  ago,  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  ago  ? — Every  week  I  have  applied  for  a  pass 
once,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  times. 

9216.  You  are  well  known  at  the  railway  station 
then  ? — Yes. 

9217.  Have  you  been  asked  when  you  have  applied 
for  a  pass  for  your  card  ? — Yes,  some  nine  or  ten 
months  ago.    I  was  detained  at  the  Plymouth  station, 

and  was  annoyed  about  it  at  the  time.  Mr.  was 

there  if  I  recollect  rightly  it  was  in  March  1870. 

9218.  Was  it  he  who  detained  you  ? — Yes,  he  was 
not  the  usual  clerk  ;   only  occasionally  there.  I 
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TWENTIETH.    recoUect  being  detained.    He  threw  some  obstacles 
in  my  way,  so  that  I  was  delayed  some  few  minutes, 

S  R  Ar.niss.    but  not  long  ;  but  I  considered  at  the  time  that  it  was 
J   in  execution  of  his  duty,  and  I  gave  him  credit  for 

27  Feb.  1871.    being  particular  and  correct. 

 9219.  Did  he  give  you  any  reason  for  subjecting 

you  to  these  difficulties  in  giving  a  pass  ? — No,  he 
passed  some  remark  I  know,  I  tiiink  his  remark  was, 
"  we  are  not  supposed  to  know  anybody."    I  did  not 

know  then  his  name  was  ,  because  he  was  not 

often  there  ;  in  fact  I  am  not  sure  but  Avhat  this  was 
his  first  time  of  giving  me  the  railway  ticket.  I 
said,  "You  know  me,  I  am  well  known  here,"  and  I 
think  his  words  were,  "  I  am  not  supposed  to  know 
anybody."  If  I  recollect  rightly,  those  were  his 
words,  and  I  gave  him  credit  for  strictness  at  the 
time. 

9220.  Has  this  young  man  ever  remonstrated  with 
)'ou  for  your  alleged  misconduct  towards  his  wife  ? 
—No. 

9221.  Did  he  ever  report  you  to  your  superiors  ? — 
No  ;  it  should  have  bt;en  the  reverse.  I  should  have 
complained  of  him,  and  the  young  lady  who  was  with 
liini,  seemed  quite  alive  to  the  responsibility,  and 
corrected  him  for  the  way  he  spoke  to  me.  In  fact, 
my  words  were,  "  I  think  I  shall  not  be  doing  jus- 
"  tice  without  bringing  your  conduct  before  your 
"  father."  I  am  speaking  now  of  Avhat  took  place 
about  three  years  ago,  but  I  know  the  house  had  just 
been  altered,  and  I  will  take  care  when  I  go  back  to 
ascertain  the  time. 

9222.  {Adm.  Collinson.)  Then  two  years  elapsed 
between  this  affair  at  the  railway  and  what  you  de- 
scribe to  us  ? — Yes,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly  ; 
but  I  will  ascertain  the  date  of  the  house  being  altered, 
because  it  had  just  been  done,  and  I  can  fix  the  date 
by  that. 

922;^.  {Rev.  Dr.  Hannah.')  I  think  you  wish  us  to 
understand  that  what  you  have  returned  liere  to  tell 
us  is  rather  in  the  way  of  addition  to  than  correction  of 
your  former  evidence? — Yes. 

9224.  You  do  not  make  any  corrections  to  the 
statement  you  made  last  time  ? — No,  my  evidence  as 
corrected,  then,  is  what  I  wished  to  express,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  little  errors,  which  I  pointed 
out. 

9225.  In  small  details  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  have  said. 
I  found  it  to  be  correct  in  principle. 

9226.  And  you  have  no  explanation  to  give  of 
these  accusations  against  you,  except  this  one  ? — No  ; 
I  should  be  onl}'  too  glad  if  I  could. 

9227.  How  can  you  account  for  the  existence  of 
the  sort  of  rumours  that  have  been  read  to  you,  and 
which  you  have  contradicted  ?  Have  you  any  account 
to  give  ?■ — I  can  only  account  for  them  in  this  way, 
that  people  have  been  wicked  enough  to  be  led  away 
by  the  stories  of  these  poor  fallen  women,  and  to 
repeat  the  same.  If  I  was  to  tell  this  Commission  the 
stories  I  hear  from  those  poor  girls  every  day,  but 
which  I  think  would  be  a  sin  to  repeat,  it  would  be 
equally  or  more  horrifying,  if  possible,  than  these 
scandals  before  mentioned. 

9228.  First  you  account  for  them  on  the  ground  of 
the  false  character  of  the  girls  ? — Yes. 

9229.  Secondly  ? — A  few  people  about  the  district 
opposing  the  Acts  being  unacquainted  Avith  police 
regulations.  For  instance,  the  two  men  there,  whom 
they  have  employed,  I  have  no  doubt'one  of  them  a  very 
honest  man,  but  they  are  the  last  men  who  should  be 
so  eiDpioyed.  One  has  been  what  they  call  a  steve- 
doi  e,  quite  out  of  the  way  of  police,  and  knows  nothing 
about  the  matter  at  all.  The  second  is  a  man  who  has 
been  in  the  dockyard,  served  his  apprenticeship,  and 
worked  as  a  shipwright,  I  think,  all  his  life.  He  knows 
nothing  about  the  subtlety  of  these  poor  creatures,  and 
is  therefore  led  away  by  them,  and  it  is  something 
dreadful  to  repeat  their  statements  in  the  way  it  has 
been  done,  and  thereby  mislead  the  credulous. 

9230.  {Mr.  liylands.)  You  have  informed  us,  as  a 
proof  of  the  usefulness  of  these  Acts,  that  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  an  improvement 


in  the  health  of  the  women  ? — Yes,  a  very  marked 
improvement. 

9231.  And  you  have  also  mentioned  in  a  special 
manner  that  the  number  of  deaths  among  prostitutes 
has  materially  diminished  since  1863  and  1864  ? — Yes. 

9232.  There  is  a  return,  Avhich  I  believe  you  were 
a  party  to  presenting,  showing  the  number  of  pros- 
titutes removed  from  the  register  in  different  years, 
and  I  find  in  1865  the  number  who  died  was  four. 
That  you  will  support  ? — Yes. 

9233.  In  1866  it  was  six  ?— Yes. 

9234.  In  1867  it  was  two  ;  in  1868,  three  ;  and  in 
1869,  18  ?— Yes. 

9235.  How  does  that  support  your  statement  that 
the  mortality  has  diminished  ? — In  the  first  place,  in 
1865  there  were  only  200  women  brought  on  to  the 
register;  therefore  there  were  1,500,  amongst  whom 
the  deaths  are  not  shown  in  1865,  as  they  Avere  not  on 
the  register,  so  that  there  was  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion accounted  for  in  that  year.  In  1866  there  would 
be  about  350  or  400  on  the  register,  leaving,  of  course, 
the  remainder  not  accounted  for  at  all  by  the  police 
as  to  the  deaths  amongst  them. 

9236.  In  1868  there  were  1,1 13  women  registered, 
and  the  number  of  deaths  Avere  three,  and  in  1869, 
18  .'' — Yes  ;  at  that  time  all  the  Avomen  were  on  the 
register,  Avhereas  in  the  years  previous  which  you  are 
speaking  of  there  Avas  a  very  limited  number  indeed, 
and  those  not  on  the  register  would  not  be  accounted 
for  in  the  returns. 

9237.  As  regards  the  number  on  the  register  in 
1865  there  were  203? — Yes. 

9238.  And  deaths  four  ?— Yes. 

9239.  That  is  two  per  cent.,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

9240.  The  number  of  Avomen  registered  in  1868 
Avas  1,113,  and  the  number  of  deaths  three.  That, 
you  are  aware,  is  not  half  per  cent.  ? — No,  they  Avill 
iluclate  but  since  the  operation  of  these  Acts  the 
death  rate  has  greatly  diminished. 

9241.  Then  in  1869  the  number  given  is  360,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  is  given  at  18  ? — The  number  in 
1869  would  be  about  1,000. 

9242.  On  the  register  ? — Registered  during  the 
year. 

9243.  That  would  give  again  about  2  per  cent.  ?— 
Not  quite. 

9244.  Does  not  that  show  that  the  average  mor- 
tality lias  been  the  same  during  the  whole  period  ?— 
No,  I  think  not.  I  do  not  know  what  the  numbers 
were  before  the  operation  of  these  Acts,  but  some- 
thing very  fearful.  I  have  known  two  or  three 
carried  away  in  a  week.  When  I  speak  of  Castle 
Street  and  Fore  Street,  I  am  not  exaggerating  Avhen 
I  say  three  or  four  in  a  week  of  these  poor  girls 
were  buried,  and  no  one  to  ask  how  or  what  they  died 
from,  and  the  brothel  keepers  would  he  sure  to  hush 
it  up  if  possible  to  prevent  inquiry. 

9245.  Then,  in  fact,  these  returns  are  not  to  be 
accepjted  as  correct  ? — You  must  accept  them  as  they 
stand  ;  they  are  correct  as  they  represent  the  num- 
ber of  Avomen  on  the  register,  and  how  tiiose  on  the 
register  were  dealt  with. 

9246.  But  the  per-centage  of  the  deaths  amongst 
those  on  the  register  has  been  no  greater  in  the  last 
years  than  in  the  former  years? — I  thought  Ave  had 
only  three  or  four  deaths  in  1870,  and  that  Avould 
make  it  much  less. 

9247.  You  have  it  from  31st  December  1869  to 
March  1870  there  has  been  only  one  death  in  those 
three  months  ? — In  1870  there  Avere  between  900  and 
1,000  prostitutes  registered,  and  every  one  then  on 
the  books,  and  only  five  deaths,  and  they  ail  really  old 
broken  down  prostitutes,  whose  health  was  impaired 
before  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  Avere  passed. 

9248.  But  that  is  quite  equal  to  the  number  of 
deaths  in  1866,  taking  the  whole  of  the  year? — I 
think  not,  but  circumstances  will  occur  to  cause 
fluctations. 

9249.  Then  you  give  us  the  number  of  cases  in  the 
Avorkhouses,  which  prove  that  the  diseases  amongst 
the  women  have  very  much  diminished  ?— .Yes. 
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9250.  And  you  state  that  in  the  three  years  ending 
1864  there  were  697  cases,  and  in  the  three  years 
ending  1867,  218  cases,  and  in  the  three  years  ending 
1870,  115  cases  of  women  diseased  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  as 
ibrwarded  by  the  medical  officers  of  those  departments. 

9251.  Can  you  say  that  there  would  not  be  a  number 
of  prostitutes  treated  amongst  those  cases  ending 
1864  ? — I  think  very  likely. 

9252.  And  the  same  perhaps  might  be  to  a  less 
extent  in  the  three  years  ending  1867? — Yes,  to  a 
less  extent,  I  presume. 

9253.  But  in  the  three  years  ending  1864' you  are 
aware  that  the  Devonport  Hospital  had  the  treatment 
of  a  very  small  proportion  of  Lock  cases  ? — Very 
small. 

9254.  Are  you  aware  there  were  only  35  beds  in 
the  Devonport  Hospital  ? — I  understood  27. 

9255.  According  to  this  return,  the  number  of 
cases  treated  in  the  liospital  averaged  211  per  annum. 
You  may  accept  that  statement.  In  1864  the  avei-age 
was  282  per  annum.  The  number  of  beds  was  in- 
creased in  1865,  and  was  again  increased  in  1866? 
— It  was. 

9256.  To  62  beds  ?— Yes. 

9257.  Then  the  number  of  women  treated  was  323. 
In  1867  the  beds  were  increased  to  91,  and  the  num- 
ber of  women  treated  was  992;  in  1868  there  were 
162  beds,  and  the  number  of  women  treated  in  half 
the  year  was  835,  making  the  women  come  to  1,670 
per  annum  ;  the  number,  therefore,  was  increased 
from  211  per  annum  in  1865  to  1,670  per  annum 
in  1869,  if  you  double  the  first  half  year  ? — I  think 
the  largest  number  was  about  1,400  in  one  year. 
When  the  total  number  of  beds  were  added  in  Devon- 
port,  there  was  a  large  number  of  young  girls,  I 
iiave  no  doubt,  who  iiad  leit  tlie  district,  when  there 
was  not  sufficient  room  for  them  in  the  hospital,  in 
consequence  of  the  brothel  keepers  being  afraid  to 
keep  them ;  when  there  was  sufficient  room,  they 
came  back  for  treatment  ;  so  that  there  would  be  a 
much  larger  number  the  first  half  year  than  the  last. 

9258.  That  was  in  1868?— In  1868,  I  think  ;  the 
last  half  year  would  show  about  600  against  800  for 
the  first  half  year. 

9259.  That  would  make  it  1,400?— Yes. 

9260.  But  you  have  the  number  of  cases  treated 
in  hospital  increased  from  211  in  1864-65  to  upwards 
of  1,469?— No.  1,400. 

9261.  That  is  coincident  with  the  diminution  of 
697  cases  in  workhouses  to  115? — Yes  ;  but  there 
have  never  been  any  males  treated  in  Devonport  Lock 
hospital. 

9262.  I  have  excluded  the  males  from  the  com- 
parison;  but  you  will  see  that  has  a  very  material 
influence  on  your  calculations  about  the  workhouses, 
when  a  so  much  larger  number  of  women  were  being 
treated  in  1869  as  compared  with  1865? — I  have  no 
doubt  about  it,  it  is  the  fact.  I  have  always  learnt 
from  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the  workhouses  that  the 
number  of  cases  do  not  show  all  the  good  accomplished 
by  these  Acts,  as  the  time  these  paupers  were  under 
medical  treatment  is  not  given,  which  was  much 
longer  years  ago  than  now. 

9263.  You  have  given  us  a  return  to  show  697 
cases  treated  in  workhouses  in  the  three  years  ending 
1864,  and  only  115  in  the  three  years  ending  1870. 
You  put  it  in  to  show  a  great  diminution  in  the 
disease  in  Devonport,  is  not  that  the  fact  ? — ^That  is 
the  fact. 

9264.  And  coincident  with  that  there  has  been  a 
lai'ge  increase  in  the  Lock  hospital,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased accommodation  there  ? — Yes,  but  I  may  add 
that  this  return  shews  a  correct  state  of  health,  as 
regards  the  pauper  community  in  the  district,  and  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  good  done  to  the  civil  population. 

9265.  With  regard  to  these  young  girls  of  tender 
age  you  speak  of,  you  say  one  of  the  great  benefits 
of  this  Act  arises  from  the  fact  that  you  are  able  by 
the  deterrent  effect  to  prevent  young  girls  becoming 
prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

26937. 


9266.  I  think  I  gathered  from  you  that  that  was  TWENTIETH 
the  main  means  of  preventing  the  recruiting  of  the  DAT. 
numbers  of  prostitutes,  and  so  checking  the  numbers    g  i?  Anniss 
in  the  way  you  have  found  to  be  the  case  ? — It  is  so.      *  '_  

I  believe  that  is  principally  tlie  cause  of  the  reduction,    27  Feb.  1871. 

by  taking  away  temptation.    If  you  send  one  young   

f^irl  away  you  lessen  the  temptation  to  others  of  being 
led  into  the  s;mie  wicked  life. 

9267.  Then  if  young  girls  under  16  found  on  the  * 
streets  could  be  dealt  witli  by  the  summary  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  magistrates,  in  the  same  way  as  juvenile 
criminals  on  proof  are,  and  sent  to  a  reformatory, 

would  you  think  that  would  stop  this  prostitution  on 
the  part  of  young  girls  ? — Yes  ;  I  would  not  treat 
them  as  criminals,  because  1  find  that  kindness  and 
not  punishment  is  the  best  cure,  speaking  morally.  But 
every  young  girl  under  16  known  to  be  a  prostitute, 
and  found  diseased,  immediately  she  was  cured  I 
would  send  to  an  industrial  school,  that  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  in  every  large  town,  and  would  be  a 
blessing  indeed  ;  and  I  would  ])ut  down  solicitation 
and  severely  punish  all  brothel  keepers  who  harboured 
young  girls,  8tc.,  &c. 

9268.  Now  with  regard  to  putting  the  Act  in 
motion  against  the  women,  I  understood  you  to  inform 
us  just  now  that  you  went  to  a  young  girl  who  was 
not  a  prostitute,  and  went  in  consequence  of  an 
anonymous  letter  sent  (o  you  ? — Anonymous  letters. 
I  should  not  have  gone  on  one,  I  think  not,  but 
having  two  or  three,  and  knowing  a  girl  of  the  same 
name,  I  did. 

9269.  Cannot  you  understand  that  if  there  were  a 
conspiracy  against  the  joung  girl,  it  is  as  easy  to 
send  five  letters  as  one  ? — Quite  as  easy. 

9270.  Therefore  it  is  a  most  dangerous  thing  to 
trifle  with  the  reputation  and  character  of  a  young 
girl  0:1  anonymous  communications  ? — But  she  was 
not  trifled  with.  I  took  care  to  guard  against  that. 
Her  character  was  not  conijiromised.  In  every  case 
care  would  be  taken  to  guard  against  that  and  so  it 
was  in  this  one ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  perhaps 
that  these  anonymous  letters  were  not  written  witlt- 
out,  as  I  have  since  ascertained,  tlie  writers  knowing 
that  Miss  L  was  not  of  good  reputation,  never- 
theless I  do  not  think  it  was  creditable  for  Mrs.   

to  send  these  letters. 

9271.  You  went  to  the  house  known  as  a  policeman 
engaged  in  warning  girls  from  prostitution,  and  must 
have  exposed  the  matter  to  some  public  observation  ? — • 
No,  not  in  the  slightest.  This  place  is  in  North  Road, 
a  quiet  place,  and  I  went  as  an  ordinary  person  would 
go.  I  asked  if  such  a  person  was  there.  I  was  told 
"  I'es."  I  immediately  saw  tlie  person.  If  she  had 
not  said  "  Yes,  1  am  the  person,"  rhe  would  not  have 
known  my  mission.  I  said,  "  No,  you  are  not  the 
"  young  lady  I  want  to  see ;  "  but  she  said  "  Yes," 
and  then  the  conversation  followed.  If  I  had  not 
found  such  a  person,  I  should  have  gone  away  again. 
I  do  not  think  any  character  could  be  compromised  in 
this  way.    I  am  quite  sure  on  principle  it  is  not. 

9272.  How  many  anonymous  communications  have 
you  acted  on  in  your  ex|)erience  of  five  years? — I  do 
not  know  of  another  one,  I  think  not;  in  fact,  I  am 
quite  sure. 

9273.  This  is  the  single  case  ? — Yes,  and  that 
would  not  have  been  acted  on  if  it  had  not  been  a 
person  of  the  same  name,  and  in  the  same  locality. 
And  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  persons  con- 
cerned who  were  the  real  cause  of  the  letters  being 
sent,  deserve  any  sympathy,  cei-tainly  they  are  not 
great  moralists. 

9274.  With  regard  to  voluntary  submissions,  how 
many  have  signed  submissions  for  six  months,  or  a 
less  period,  within  your  experience? — ^They  would  be 
a  small  proportion,  200  or  300. 

9275.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  half  a  dozen 
previous  to  June  ? — I  cannot ;  but  I  know  some  young 
girls  particularly,  if  I  find  them  with  their  friends, 
young  prostitutes  living  with  their  relatives,  I  should 
put  them  for  six  months  or  three  months,  telling  them 
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I  should  take  it  for  that  time  as  an  inducement  to 
them  to  do  better.  That  would  be  a  case  in  which 
I  should  do  it.  Wherever  I  found  a  girl  living  in  an 
open  brothel  I  should  make  it  out  for  the  ordinary  time. 

9276.  Then  you  think  you  have  taken  submissions 
for  six  months,  or  a  less  period,  in  200  or  300  cases 
whilst  acting  in  your  present  capacity  ? — Yes,  probably 
more  than  that. 

9277.  That  would  be  shovvn  by  your  books  ? — The 
submissions  would  show  it.  That  is  the  fact.  I  fix 
them  sometimes  two  or  three  months,  but  as  a  rule  I 
make  them  12  months,  it  makes  no  difference  at  all 
about  their  removals,  because  every  woman  when  she 
signs  the  submission  is  told  that  she  may  go  the  next 
day. 

9278.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  when  women 
sign  for  12  months  they  have  a  notion  that  they  have 
agreed  to  be  prostitutes  for  that  time  ? — It  is  not  so  ; 
the  women  are  told  the  contrary. 

9279.  Have  you  ever  taken  voluntary  submissions 
from  women  before  they  have  left  hospital  ? — I  have 
not.  I  know  it  was  done  for  a  short  time  by  Mr. 
Smale,  but  when  I  came  back  I  discontinued  it. 

9280.  But  in  1869  was  not  there  a  room  in  the 
hospital  where  such  submissions  were  signed  ? — No,  I 
think  it  was  generally  done  in  the  lobby.  I  should 
expect  so,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

9281.  We  are  informed  that  while  Mr.  Wolferstan 
was  house  surgeon  it  was  the  practice  for  you  to  see 
the  women  before  they  left  the  hospital  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  a  fresh  voluntary  submission.  Was  that 
or  not  the  case  ? — It  was  not.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  did  it  a  day  or  two  or  not,  but  certainly  not  for  more 
than  a  day  or  two. 

9282.  You  are  quite  sure  it  is  not  done  now  ? — Yes  ; 
certainly  not  for  the  last  15  months.  Certainly  not 
since  I  took  my  duties. 

9283.  With  regard  to  the  evidence  against  tlie 
woman  before  signing  a  voluntary  submission,  you 
told  us  when  you  were  here  before  tiiat  you  were 
careful  in  ascertaining  whether  she  was  engaged  in 
prostitution  or  not  ? — Yes. 

9284.  And  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  did  not  act  on  any  single  information  on  the 
subject  ? — No.  certainly  not. 

9285.  Did  you  keep  an3'  record  of  the  information 
upon  which  you  acted  in  calling  on  women  to  make 
voluntary  submissions  ? — No,  there  is  no  record. 
The  evidence  is  forthcoming  at  the  time,  and  it  can 
be  shoivn,  I  think,  in  any  case  now  you  would  wish  to 
name. 

9286.  I  will  give  you  a  case  then.  There  was  a 
case  of  Bessie  Hanford.  What  were  the  proofs  you  had 
against  her  when  she  first  came  to  sign  the  voluntary 
submission  ? — I  could  not  tell  exactly,  but  she  was  in 
a  brothel,  I  think,  a  fortnight  before  she  was  brought 
under  the  Acts,  certainly  for  some  time.  That  is  not 
very  long  ago.  It  was  not  one  of  those  cases  of  living 
with  parents,  but  she  was  living  in  an  open  brothel 
when  she  was  brought  on. 

9287.  I  am  informed,  and  I  ask  you  whether  you 
are  prepared  to  deny  my  information,  that  Bessie 
Hanford,  who  M'as  for  some  years  previously  a  pros- 
titute, was  sent  to  a  house  of  refuge  at  Lostwithiel, 
where  she  remained  for  three  years.  She  was  then 
sent  by  the  refuge  authorities  to  Devonpnrt  in  order 
to  be  treated  in  the  Lock  Hospital,  and  she  went 
straight  from  the  railway  station  into  the  hospital. 
Are  you  prepared  to  deny  that  ? — I  am  not  sure. 

9288.  We  are  also  informed  that  when  told  by 
some  girls  in  the  neighbourhood  that  she  had  to  go 
to  the  examining  room,  she  signed  a  voluntary  sub- 
mission ? — She  would  if  she  had  come  back  from  the 
home.  All  prostitutes  who  come  back  from  homes 
have  to  come  to  the  examining  room,  before  ihey  can 
be  re-examined  to  sign  the  voluntary  submission  form 
before  they  can  be  examined  and  readmitted. 

9289.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  point. 
You  said  that  Bessie  Hanford  immediately  before  you 
took  her  voluntary  submission  the  first  time,  had  been 


living  in  a  brothel  for  three  or  four  weeks  ? — She 
was  one  of  the  Fore  Street  women.  I  have  no  doubt 
about  it  at  all. 

9290.  But  I  am  informed,  and  want  to  know 
whether  your  recollection  is  such  as  that  you  can 
deny  it,  that  she  came  from  the  refuge  where  she 
had  been  for  three  years,  and  then  without  in  the 
meantime  going  into  a  brothel  or  living  in  Devon- 
port  at  all,  went  straight  to  the  hospital  in  order  to 
get  cured  of  permanent  disease,  and  then  a  voluntary 
submission  was  taken  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  practice  with 
every  girl  coming  from  a  home.  If  she  comes  back  to 
hospital  and  has  been  more  than  12  months  away, 
she  would  have  to  sign  a  submission.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  Bessie  Hanford  was  not  away  three  years, 
but  in  every  case  where  a  woman  goes  into  a  home, 
and  is  away  over  12  months  before  she  goes  back  to 
hospital  for  treatment,  she  must  say  by  that  sub- 
mission that  she  is  willing  to  do  that,  and  before  the 
visiting  surgeon  will  see  her,  she  has  to  show  that  she  is 
willing  by  signing  that  submission.  I  would  beg  to  add 
that  I  find  by  referring  to  the  register,  two  girls  named 
Handford,  sent  to  hospital  in  September  1870.  One 
stated  she  was  from  Truro  (Cornwall),  that  she  was  a 
prostitute  and  diseased,  and  wanted  to  go  to  hospital 
for  treatment ;  the  other  was  living  in  a  brothel  in  the 
district;  one  Avas  sent  to  her  friends,  and  the  other  to 
a  home  from  the  hospital.  When  the  question  was 
asked,  I  did  not  remember  the  two,  and  thought  it  had 
reference  to  a  woman  being  sent  from  the  hospital  to 
a  home  and  returning  again. 

9291.  Then  I  understand  from  that  that  a  woman 
like  Bessie  Hanford  would  understand  that  she  was 
signing  this  submission  in  order  to  get  into  the 
hospital? — She  would,  that  is  explained  to  them  by 
me  in  every  case. 

9292.  But  might  not  she  understand  that  by  that  she 
was  declaring  herself  to  be  a  common  pi  ostitute  ? — No, 
certainly  not,  they  ali  know  well  that  we  are  desirous 
to  get  them  into  the  home  again,  the  certificate  simply 
gives  her  a  place  in  the  hospital  where  she  can  be 
cured  of  her  disease. 

9293.  1  am  informed -that  this  is  only  one  case  out 
of  several,  and  that  women  submit  to  this  examination 
in  order  to  get  treated  in  hospitals  when  they  are  not 
prostitutes.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  that 
is  the  fact  ? — A  woman  asking  to  go  to  hospital, 
cannot  before  she  has  signed,  but  they  are  all  in- 
duced to  go  back  to  the  homes  again  if  possible. 
I  had  a  case  the  other  day  of  a  young  girl  from  Plymp- 
ton,  a  very  painful  case,  and  she  was  sent  away  to 
Exeter,  and  had  to  come  back,  but  she  has  returned 
again  to  the  home.  Yet  if  women  come  from  other 
towns,  and  state  they  are  diseased,  and  wish  to  go 
into  the  hospital,  they  are  allowed  after  complying 
with  the  law. 

9294".  Here  is  another  case  of  voluntary  submission 
mentioned  to  us  by  Dr.  Pickthorn.  A  father  brought 
"  his  little  girl,  not  above  17,  to  the  examination  room 
"  in  Devonport,  and  this  little  girl  signed  the  voluntary 
"  submission  for  the  inspector  of  police,  and  was 
"  brought  in  to  me  by  herself  with  the  nurse.  On 
"  examination  she  would  not  admit  prostitution,  and 
"  I  immediately  sent  for  the  inspector,  and  before  him 
"  examined  the  girl.  She  still  told  the  same  storj'-, 
"  that  she  never  had  connection  with  more  than  one 
"  man,  and  I  at  once  dismissed  her  without  examining 
"  her,  as  she  was  not  brought  under  the  Act." 

The  girl  v/as  not  brought  under  the  Act,  there  is 
no  complaint  in  that  respect,  but  how  could  a  girl  of 
that  character  sign  ? — That  case  happened  about  two 
or  three  months  ago.  In  fact  we  have  had  only  one 
case. 

9295.  That  would  be  the  case.  Now  I  want  to 
know  how  a  girl,  who  clearly  ought  not  to  be  brought 
under  the  Acts,  could  sign  a  voluntary  submission  of 
this  character,  and  then  when  she  goes  to  the  visiting 
surgeon,  she  will  not  admit  that  she  is  a  prostitute  ? — 
About  two  months  previous  to  tiiis  the  father,  wiio  is 
a  widower,  came  to  me  and  said  his  child,  about 
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15  years  of  age,  had  left  him.  The  night  before  I  had 
seen  her  at  one  of  those  dancing  rooms.  I  had  spoken  to, 
and  given  her  a  caution  about  being  there.  I  said  to  the 
father  "  Yes,  I  saw  her  last  night,  I  will  have  inquiries 
"  made  and  let  you  know  where  she  is  to  be  found." 
She  was  found  in  one  of  the  lodging-houses  in  King 
Street.  She  was  told  that  her  father  was  looking  for 
her,  and  she  left  with  a  man  for  Exeter.  About  two 
months  after  I  saw  the  father  again,  and  he  said  she 
was  staying  with  an  aunt,  and  had  the  disease.  He 
brought  her  to  the  examination  room,  and  I  said  to 
the  girl,  "  Why  did  you  not  take  my  caution  at  the 
"  time  ?  Are  you  diseased  ?"  And  she  said  "  Yes." 
I  read  the  submission  to  her,  and  asked  if  she  had 
been  cohabiting  with  men.  She  said  "  Yes,  she  had," 
but  when  she  got  to  tlie  doctor  she  told  another  story, 
that  she  had  only  stopped  with  one  man,  the  man  she 
had  been  to  Exeter  with.  That  was  untrue,  but  I 
think  Dr.  Pickthorn  thought  it  a  case  for  the  work- 
house rather  than  the  hospital. 

9296.  However,  she  was  not  diseased  ? — I  do  not 
know,  she  was  not  examined,  and  the  father  took  her 
away.    I  advised  him  to  get  her  into  a  home. 

9297.  I  find  that  out  of  the  entire  women  who  have 
been  brought  under  the  Act,  out  of  the  2,394  included 
■  in  Colonel  Henderson's  report,  only  four  were  brought 
before  tlie  magistrates  ;  therefore  the  remainder  were 
brought  under  the  Act  by  signing  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission. I  suppose  that  is  so  ? — Yes,  up  to  the  time 
that  return  was  made  up. 

9298.  In  the  case  of  any  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
police  in  bringing  a  woman  vmdcr  the  submission  and 
so  having  her  examined,  what  remedy  has  she  against 
the  police? — If  the  police  accuse  a  woman  of  being 
what  she  is  not, — a  common  prostitute,  she  surely 
would  have  a  remedy  ;  but  we  leave  such  a  wide  margin 
for  that,  that  it  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

9299.  We  take  for  granted  that  you  do  not  wish  to 
do  anything  contrary  to  the  law,  but  there  is  no  remedy 
provided.  If  a  woman  signs  the  submission  she  comes 
under  the  Act,  and  then  if  they  had  any  complaint 
against  the  police  they  would  be  free? — I  do  not  think 
they  would  if  they  misled  the  woman.  I  think  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  would  guide  the  judgment 
of  any  tribunal. 

9300.  With  regard  to  bad  houses  frequented  by 
boys,  you  said  that  these  Acts  have  been  used  to  put 
them  down  ;  I  should  like  to  know  how  under  the  Acts 
you  can  put  down  disorderly  brothels  ? — It  is  not  the 
power  of  the  law,  but  the  power  of  principle  by 
visiting  these  houses.  Where  these  meetings  take 
place  the  children  are  ashamed  of  being  seen,  and 
thereby  prevented  from  continuing  their  visits,  so  that 
the  people  who  live  by  such  traffic  have  to  close  their 
houses. 

9301.  You  are  aware  there  is  the  power  of  the  law 
brought  into  operation  by  the  ]ocal  police  to  put 
down  these  brothels  and  irregularities  in  the  streets  ? 
—Yes. 

9302.  And  you  would  attribute  this  improvement 
rather  to  the  moral  suasion  of  the  metropolitan  police 
than  to  the  application  of  the  law  administered  by  the 
local  authorities  ? — The  local  authorities  would  have 
very  little  power  over  those  houses  ;  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  difilcult  to  prove  they  are  brothels;  in  the  next 
place,  they  would  hardly  find  any  of  those  boys  and 
girls  in  bed  together,  therefore  they  have  very  little 
power.  The  only  way,  in  fact,  to  do  it  is  by  visiting 
nightly,  and  thereby  break  up  the  meetings. 

9303.  Have  you  any  power  of  finding  them  in  bed 
together,  which  the  local  police  do  not  possess  ? — 
I  do  not  say  power,  it  is  the  principle  of  visit- 
ing the  houses  ;  they  would  have  the  same  effect  if 
they  had  men  employed  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  them  as  we  do. 

9304.  What  power  have  you  as  a  metropolitan  police- 
man to  go  to  brothels,  and  go  upstairs  and  look  who  is  in 
bed  ? — We  visit  these  brothels  to  serve  the  notices  of 
the  visiting  surgeon  for  attendance  at  the  examining 


rooms  daily.  The  constables  have  to  serve  50  notices,  twentieth 
say  to-day,  for  women  to  attend  to-morrow,  and  hence  da.^- 
every  brothel  is  visited.  g  ^„nws. 

9305.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  young  girls,   

you  have  stated  very  positively  that  there  were  212  27  Feb.  1871. 
of  15  years  and  under,  who  had  been  reduced  in  1869 

to  four  of  that  age,  and  that  when  the  Acts  came  into 
operation  most  of  those  young  girls  quitted  the  life  of 
prostitutes.  We  have  been  informed  by  the  matron 
of  the  hospital  that  she  has  had  a  great  number  of 
young  girls  of  14  and  15  in  hospital,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Hawker,  who  was  until  recently  the  chaplain,  states 
that  there  were  as  many  as  14,  and  the  number  has  not 
decreased.  Are  you  able  to  reconcile  those  state- 
ments ? — That  is  the  case;  young  girls  are  sent  into 
the  hospital  once,  but  now  instead  of  going  back  to 
prostitution  they  go  into  homes.  Those  young  girls, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  who  fall  into  the  list  of  prosti- 
tutes now  are  got  into  the  hospital  ;  therefore  the 
hospital  returns  show  them  as  my  books  would  ;  the 
number  of  young  girls  are  not  so  large  as  they  were, 
certainly,  and  they  do  not  appear  there  a  second  time, 
instead  of  remaining  prostitutes  they  are  removed  ; 
they  are  shown  by  the  kindness  of  the  hospital  the 
propriety  of  leading  a  different  mode  of  life,  but  before 
the  year  1865  they  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
streets,  and  induce  others  to  join  them. 

9306.  Can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  in  1865 
there  were  only  four,  two  in  one  year  and  four  in  the 
other  of  girls  under  15  in  the  hospital? — Yes,  be- 
cause only  the  old  prostitutes,  whose  health  was  so 
impaired  that  they  could  not  move  about  the  streets, 
would  go  there  at  that  time.  A  girl  would  never  go 
unless  she  was  in  that  state  of  disease  that  she  was 
scarcely  able  to  crawl  about.  There  was  a  case  the 
other  day  of  a  girl  in  Torquay  M  ho  told  me  she  had 
been  four  months  leading  the  liCe  of  a  prostitute,  living 
on  money  obtained  by  prostitution,  and  had  had  the 
disease  all  that  time.  She  was  in  a  very  sad  plight, 
and  had  to  be  carried  to  hospital,  and  that  was  the 
case  in  Plymouth  before  the  Act  ;  they  would  not 
go  into  hospital  so  long  as  they  couid  crawl  about  the 
streets. 

9307.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of 
these  registered  prostitutes  are  living  in  houses  or 
apartments  which  are  not  themselves  brothels  ? — Yes, 
the  number  living  in  this  way  at  present  is  66. 

9308.  When  you  took  the  census  of  the  brothels 
a  few  years  ago  did  you  include  the  women  who 
were  living  in  private  lodgings  amongst  the  total 
number  of  1,770  appearing  in  your  return  ? — I  do 
not  call  every  house  a  brothel  where  women  are 
living  if  they  do  not  take  men  there.  The  houses 
in  which  they  reside  are  not  included  as  brothels, 
but  all  prostitutes  were  taken. 

9309.  Then  you  include  not  only  those  who  were 
living  in  brothels,  but  those  who  were  living  in  private 
lodgings  ? — Yes. 

93i0  And  you  were  able  to  ascertain  where  all 
those  women  lived  in  that  week's  time  which  you 
occupied? — In  1865  I  had  been  working  the  Act  for 
nine  montiis.  1  had  no  trouble  ;  when  I  say  I  had  no 
trouble,  I  had  not  so  much  trouble  as  I  should  have 
now.  At  that  time  they  lived  as  many  as  12,  14,  and 
16  in  a  house,  whereas  now  there  are  two  and  three, 
and  in  many  only  one. 

9311.  You  stated  on  the  former  occasion,  that  when 
you  took  this  calculation  in  a  weekj  you  had  only  just 
gone  to  Plymouth,  and  that  you  had  to  get  information, 
by  going  into  the  streets  at  night,  as  to  where  the 
brothels  were  situated,  and  so  get  at  them  in  the  day- 
time ? — 1  did  not  say  that ;  I  said,  to  facilitate  my 
inquiries,  I  took  care  to  have  a  couple  of  hours  at  night, 
if  my  memory  serves  me,  so  as  to  facilitate  my  inquiries 
on  the  following  day,  but  this  was  in  1864. 

9312.  I  asked  you  what  time  you  took  in  Devon- 
port,  and  you  told  me  one  cr  two  days.  I  asked  you 
then  what  time  you  took  in  Plymouth,  and  your  reply 
was,  you  had  not  the  local  information  ;^ou  had  at 
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TWENTIETH    Devonport,  and  therefore  it  took  you  a  longer  time,  a 
week  ? — That  is  correct  as  regards  1863  and  1864  ; 

S.  R.  Anviss    t'^*^"  ^       '^'"'^  ^'^^^  ^''^  names  of  all,  but  in  1865  the 

J   *    names  and  ages  of  them  were  taken. 

27  Feb.  1871.       9L513.  But  tliat  is  not  consistent  with  your  answer 

■  just  now,  tiiat  you  had  this  jirevious  experience  nine 

months  before  ? — I  think  you  will  find  that  that  was 
in  1861'  when  I  was  first  taking  the  number.  In  1865 
it  was  not  so.  Tiic  question  you  put  now  I  think 
w  as  in  1865. 

9314.  I  am  asking  you  when  you  first  took  the 
numbers? — That  was  in  1863.  I  was  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  Plymoutli  as  Devonport.  In  the  first 
place,  Plymouth  is  larger,  and  in  the  second  pKice, 
some  parts  are  not  so  much  frequented  by  sailors, 
therefore  I  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  it  as 
with  Devonport,  and  hence  the  more  time  in  getting 
the  information  required. 

9315.  Yiiu  say  at  that  period  a  number  of  women 
lived  in  private  lodgings  ?— Not  so  many  as  now  ; 
there  were  a  few. 

9316.  But  at  rdl  events  you  alleged  that  within  the 
£ix  days  in  Plymouth  at  that  time,  you  ascertained  the 
names  and  residences  of  all  the  prostitutes  that  you 
put  down  including  those  living  in  private  houses  V — 
I  did  not  get  the  names  on  the  first  occasion,  only  the 
numbers.  I  took  the  names  of  a  good  many  but  not 
all.  In  1S65  I  took  the  names  of  all.  That  is  after 
the  Acts  were  put  into  operation. 

9317.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  new 
comers  in  Plymouth  and  Devonport  every  year  ? — 
They  arc  not  so  large  now  as  they  were  years  ago, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  largest  number  of  young 
girls  now  are  those  trained  by  wicked  parents  to 
prostitution  in  the  town. 

9318.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  any  means 
of  telling  us  the  average  number  of  new  comers  ? — 
That  are  brought  on  the  bodks  ? 

9319.  Yes,  precisely,  new  comers  coming  to  the 
town  ? — In  1870  they  were  not  quite  300. 

9320.  The  number  of  women  on  the  register  is 
about  600? — Yes,  there  were  more  at  the  beginning 
of  1870. 

9321.  I  understood  you  to  say  at  least  half  of  those 
came  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? — Tlie  number 
brought  forward,  and  new  comers  registered  for 
1870,  were  976;  this  includes  a  few  registered. 

9322.  Keeping  to  1870  you  think  abouc  300  after 
the  1st  of  January  in  the  course  of  that  year  came 
from  other  districts  not  protected  ? — Yes,  it  would 
be  under  that  number. 

9323.  And  I  suppose  a  certain  number  went  off,  that 
is  as  a  fact  they  disappeared  from  the  register  ? — 
Out  of25underl6l  think  there  was  only  one  left 
on  the  register  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  that  one 
has  gone  to  a  home  since.  The  young  girls  go  oft",  but 
the  old  are  more  troublesome  to  get  away. 

9324'.  Tiien  with  regard  to  this,  are  there  a  great 
number  of  old  prostitutes  ? — Not  very  old  ;  they  get 
married.  It  seems  a  great  principle  with  the  older 
prostitutes  now  to  wait  until  they  get  men  to  marry 
them  after  being  on  the  town  three  or  four  years. 
That  class  get  married  in  large  numbers. 

9325.  Is  it  not  the  rule  that  prostitutes  are  under 
25  ? — Yes,  a  very  large  luimber,  but  we  have  a  good 
many  between  25  and  30. 

9326.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  a  fact  with  regard 
to  prostitutes  generally  everywhere  that  a  certain 
numl)er  are  continually  going  into  prostitution,  and  a 
certain  number  are  continually  drifting  out  of  prostitu- 
tion ? — Yes. 

9327.  In  places  where  tlie  Acts  are  not  operative 
there  is  a  general  inflow  and  outflow  ? — Yes,  but  they 
would  be  very  much  younger  in  those  places  where  the 
Acts  do  not  apply  than  with  us;  for  instancCj  at 
Torquay,  which  1  visited  a  fortnight  ago,  Ihey  are 
younger  than  in  Plymouth;  and  in  other  places  where 
the  Acts  have  been  working  long  I  have  no  doubt  they 
are  not  so  juvenile  as  in  the  places  mentioned,  such  as 
Torquay. 


9328.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  wherever  they  are  there 
is  this  general  inflow  and  outflow,  and  therelbre  that  of 
those  who  have  left  Devonport  a  certain  per-centage 
must  be  taken  as  the  operation  of  general  causes  which 
operate  everywhere  as  well  us  in  the  protected  dis- 
tricts ? — No  doubt  about  it,  but  not  at  the  same  rate, 
because  where  the  Acts  apply  the  young  girls  who 
are  not  really  prostitutes  by  choice  are  saved  ;  that  is 
not  the  case  in  the  unprotected  districts. 

9329.  With  regard  to  the  eases  of  relbrmation  which 
you  attribute  to  the  operation  mainly  of  the  Act,  arc 
you  aware  that  a  considerable  number  of  women,  I 
will  take  it  during  six  months  of  1870,  a  considerable 
number  of  women  have  been  taken  off  the  streets  by 
the  direct  agency  of  persons  interested  in  their  welfare, 
and  entirely  apart  from  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — 
Yes,  a  few  have  been,  and  some  have  been  sent 
elsewhere  for  prostitution. 

9330.  I  think  you  told  us  when  you  were  here  be- 
fore you  take  a  very  careful  oversight  of  women  after 
they  "go  elsewhere  olf  the  register  ? — So  far  as  possible. 

9331.  You  told  us  that  90  per  cent,  were  reclaimed  ? 
— Yes.  I  found  by  careful  inquiry  that  per  centage  of 
women  removed  from  our  books  are  now  getting  an 
honest  livelihood. 

9332.  And  you  claim  that  mainly  as  the  operation 
of  these  Acts  ? — The  Acts  have  greatly  facilitated  it  ; 
many  would  have  remained  prostitutes  until  this  time 
had  It  not  been  for  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  that 
has  greatly  facilitated  their  going  olf,  and  I  would  add 
that  those  who  leave  are  in  a  state  of  health  to  move  in 
respectable  society,  whereas  formerly  they  were  not. 

9333.  Do  you  know  the  case  of  Sarah  Dudley  ? — 
Yes. 

9334'.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  her  ? — Yes,  I 
hope  she  will  not  come  back  to  Devonport  again,  unless 
as  a  reformed  character. 

9335.  Do  you  know  where  she  is  now  ? — I  under- 
stand that  she  is  in  a  home  in  London.  She  was  one 
of  the  most  regular  women  to  attend  for  the  medical 
examinations  up  to  1870,  when  some  ladies  who  formed 
the  association  took  her  in  hand,  and  then,  being  a 
great  drunkard,  she  became  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some, and  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I  was  afraid 
I  should  have  to  send  her  to  prison,  and  therefore 
was  glad  when  they  sent  her  away. 

9336.  However,  she  was  taken  off"  your  hands  by 
the  instrumentality  of  certain  parties  who  got  her 
into  a  home.'' — Yes,  I  understood  she  was  in  a  home, 
and  hope  that  she  will  do  well. 

9337.  You  understand  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  cases.  I  have  here  40  or  50  who  have 
been  rescued,  and  I  daresay  you  would  not  consider 
that  an  improbable  statement  that  that  number  were 
rescued  in  about  six  months  by  the  operation  of  the 
Rescue  Society  in  London  ? — Not  so  many  as  that,  I 
think. 

9338.  I  have  a  list  liere  of  41  by  the  Rescue 
Society  and  21  by  some  ladies  connected  with  other 
societies,  making  altogether  62  in  about  six  months. 
You  cannot  answer  for  that? — No,  but  if  I  knew 
the  names  I  think  I  could  give  the  Commission  some 
account  of  them. 

9339.  Mary  Ann  Chant  ? — Such  a  woman  has 
never  been  on  my  books  not  in  that  name.  Several 
sent  away  have  come  back  again,  and  are  now  on  the 
town.  Many  of  the  women  got  hold  of  by  these 
ladies  were  of  the  very  worst  class,  and  the  most 
deceptive,  so  that  I  am  not  disappointed  at  so  many 
falling  back. 

9340.  However,  this  is  the  main  point.  Assuming 
that  a  certain  number  had  been  removed  by  the 
influence  of  the  Rescue  Society  and  people  connected 
with  homes  and  penitentiaries,  all  those  would  come 
within  the  number  you  credit  the  Acts  with  as  being 
the  means  of  reclaiming  them  ? — I  really  do  not  credit 
the  Acts  at  all ;  I  look  upon  it  as  a  principle.  I  do 
not  care  who  does  it,  anybody  who  helps  us  to  do  it 
I  am  very  thankful  to,  but  I  do  object  to  sending 
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Ihem  away  to  other  places  for  prostitution.    That  is 
a  practice  we  ought  to  avoid. 

931<1.  The  people  I  am  speaking  of  are  those  dealt 
with  by  ladies  connected  with  the  Rescue  Society  in 
London,  and  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  think 
those  ladies  take  away  the  women  for  tlie  purpose  of 
prostitution  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  those  ladies  do 
it,  but  it  lias  been  done  :  I  hope  they  are  not  cogni- 
zant of  it,  but  certainly  it  has  been  done ;  I  will  give 
you  the  case  of  a  young  girl.  It  is  one  of  those  girls' 
own  statement,  therefore  I  will  not  vouch  for  it.  But 
her  statement  at  the  Dartmouth  examination  room 
was  that  she  had  been  sent  down  by  one  of  the 
agents  there  to  keep  her  from  the  examination.  That 
is  a  case  ;  you  will  see  whether  Emma  Cole  appears 
on  your  own  list  or  not  as  saved  by  these  ladies.  Mary 
Ann  Holman  is  another,  and  Rosa  Cams  or  Smith  is 
another. 

9342.  The  girls  I  am  speaking  of  are  girls  coming 
into  the  hands  of  the  Rescue  Society,  women  not  at 
Dartmouth  at  all  but  Plymouth.  You  cannot  give  a 
case  of  any  girl  taken  away  by  ladies  of  the  Rescue 
Society  from  Plymouth  for  the  purpose  of  prostitu- 
tion ? — I  know  there  are  three  or  four  who  have  gone 
to  other  places  for  prostitution,  and  I  have  been  told  by 
the  brothel  keepers,  and  also  by  other  prostitutes,  that 
they  have  been  sent,  and  I  have  seen  some  of  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  men  employed  by  the  Association  at 
Plymouth. 

03i3.  Supposing  a  woman  is  warned  to  go  up  to 
the  examination  room  and  sign  a  submission,  and 
hesitates  to  sign,  what  do  you  do  ? — If  she  refused 
I  should  ask  permission  to  bring  her  before  the  magis- 
trates, to  get  the  magistrates'  order. 

9344.  Do  you  ever  detain  her  for  any  length  of 
time  ? — No. 

9345.  There  is  no  such  case  ? — No. 

9346.  With  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  former 
Act,  when  the  women  came  under  voluntary  sub- 
mission they  were  not,  I  believe,  under  any  penalty  in 
the  event  of  their  not  continuing  the  examination  ; 
is  not  that  so,  that  under  the  Act  of  1866  a  woman 
could  sign  the  submission  and  please  herself  afterwards 
as  to  whether  she  would  go  to  the  examination  room, 
and  if  she  did  not  come  that  you  could  only  take  pro- 
ceedings against  her  before  the  magistrate  ? — There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  about  it,  but  that  is  my  opinion. 

9347.  It  was  cured  by  the  Act  of  1869  ?— Yes. 

9348.  But  when  acting  under  the  Act  of  1866  the 
women  did  occasionally  refuse  to  go  to  the  examina- 
tion room  after  signing  the  voluntary  submission  ? — 
I  had  only  four  cases  in  the  whole. 

9349.  Then  was  there  no  practical  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  the  Act  of  1866  under  the  voluntary 
submission  that  led  to  the  increased  stringency  of  the 
Act  of  1869? — No,  no  marked  difficulty. 

9350.  At  all  events  you  had  no  occasion  to  take 
proceedings  before  the  magistrates  in  consequence  of 
women  under  voluntary  submission  not  having  attended 
the  examination  ? — Only  in  three  or  four  cases  ;  four, 
I  think. 

9351.  In  the  course  of  how  long  ? — Two  and  a  half 
years. 

9352.  Do  you  know  anything  about  v/omen  "  run- 
ning in,"  as  it  is  called,  other  women  ? — It  is  a  phrase 
they  have  amongst  themselves. 

9353.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? — That  they  have 
had  information  given  of  them  by  men.  It  is  when  a 
man  gives  information  of  them  that  they  have  com- 
municated disease. 

9354.  I  understand  that  it  is  if  one  woman  wants  to 
give  information  against  another  she  does  so,  and 
then  the  other  woman  is  "  run  in  "  ? — No,  that  is  not 
so,  but  the  contrary.  The  fact  is,  if  a  sailor  or  ma- 
rme  is  in  hospital,  and  says  that  a  certain  woman  has 
communicated  disease  to  him,  she  is  warned  to  come 
up  to  be  examined.  It  is  not  from  the  women,  we 
do  not  take  what  they  say  into  account. 

9355.  {Chairman.)  You  stated  that  several  women 
had  been  sent  to  other  places  for  prostitution,  I  do  not 


understand  what  you  mean  by  that  ? — It  is  this:  wo- 
men who  have,  as  I  have  been  informed,  made  appli- 
cations to  be  sent  away,  and  the  people  who  have  been 
opposing  the  working  of  the  Acts  at  Devonport  have 
sent  them  away  to  men  at  other  places  for  prostitution, 
perhaps  deceived  by  their  subtlety.  I  have  several 
names,  but  that  is  a  thing  in  police  regulations  which 
we  should  never  do.  The  first  thing  is,  if  a  woman 
comes  to  me  to  be  sent  to  any  place  I  ascertain  if 
she  has  any  friends  to  receive  her,  if  not  she  would 
get  no  assistance,  but  if  friends  she  would  get  every 
assistance  to  go  to  them.  We  have  had  several  cases 
where  we  have  been  told  that  women  have  been 
sent  away  to  places  for  prostitution. 

9356.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  association 
exists  which  sends  women  out  of  the  districts  protected 
by  the  Acts  to  some  other  places  where  they  can 
practise  prostitution  unmolested  ? — Yes. 

9357-  {Adni.  CoUinson.)  We  have  had  evidence 
before  us  here  that  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the 
year  1867  in  the  Plymouth  district  was  510,  and  that 
in  the  year  1870  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the 
same  district  was  501.  I  wish  to  know  what  is  your 
experience  with  reference  to  those  two  numbers? 
— The  number  of  prostitutes  in  Plymouth  on  the 
31st  December  1867  were  620,  and  they  were  never 
less  during  the  year. 

9358.  Your  first  answer  is  that  the  statement  of 
510  prostitutes  in  1867  is  erroneous  ? — Yes. 

9359.  Then  what  is  your  second  answer  to  my 
question  as  to  the  number  in  1870? — In  1870  they 
were  never  more  than  360,  and  this  day  the  number 
is  294.  1  have,  in  addition  to  that,  the  number 
which  I  give  about  35  or  36  clandestine  prosti- 
tutes. The  total  number  in  the  district  on  the  11th 
of  the  present  month  was  549.  I  have  the  names,  and 
am  prepared  to  put  them  before  the  Commission,  with 
the  residence  and  age,  and  am  quite  sure  there  are  no 
more  iu  the  place.  This  includes  Plymouth,  Devon- 
port,  Stonehouse,  Dartmouth,  he. 

9360.  You,  I  think,  said  that  before _you  take  action 
against  a  woman  as  a  prostitute,  you  consult  your 
superior  ? — Before  I  proceed  befo'-e  the  magistrates. 

9361.  You  cannot  take  a  woman  before  the  magis- 
trates without  consulting  your  superior  officer  ? — No, 
the  Commissioner  of  Police  holds  that  power  to  him- 
self. 

9362.  So  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  such  and  such 
a  woman,  but  you  do  not  apply  for  a  summons  until 
you  get  the  sanction  of  your  superior  ? — I  do  not  until 
I  have  submitted  the  evidence  to  him. 

9363.  Therefore  the  evidence  you  have  is  sub- 
mitted to  your  superior  officer  before  action  is  taken  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  in  every  case. 

9364.  We  have  heard  liere  of  a  case  of  Mary  Jane 
Samson  ;  do  you  know  anything  of  that  ? — I  recollect 
her  well. 

9365.  I  will  read  to  you  what  is  here,  and  you  can 
.«ay  what  you  have  to  upon  it  afterwards — -"An  appli- 
"  cation  was  made  to  the  magistrates,  and  the  whole 
"  matter  put  before  them,  but  the  magistrates  re- 
"  gretted  that  they  had  no  power  to  order  that  the 
"  woman  should  be  seen,  and  one  magistrate  made 
"  this  remark,  that  it  was  a  very  hard  case,  treating 

the  woman  as  if  she  were  a  criminal,  and  it  was  a 
"  ver}'  proper  subject  to  be  brought  before  this  Com- 
"  mission"  ? — The  girl  is  now  in  the  hospital,  and  has 
been  several  times.  She  is  one  of  those  unfortunate 
girls  who  is  almost  always — when  I  say  almost  always 
— she  is  frequently  affected  with  disease.  She  was 
discharged  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  it  was  not 
more  than  a  week  before  she  communicated  disease, 
and  now  she  is  in  again  ;  but  I  saw  a  bill  printed 
in  Plymouth  alleging  that  that  girl  had  never  signed 
a  submission.  That  i;;  untrue,  and  I  have  the  submis- 
sion by  me. 

9366.  Were  you  present  in  court  when  the  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  magisti-ates  ? — No,  I  think  not. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  those  cases  have  come  up  when  I 
have  been  at  Dartmouth. 

li  r  3 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


TWENTIETH       9367.  You  cannot  say  whether  this  remark  was 
made  or  not  ? — No,  I  cannot.    I  heard  it  was  not, 

5.  2?.  Amiiss.   but  I  was  not  there  and  cannot  say. 

  9368.  We  have  also  heard  it  stated  in  evidence  that 

27  Feb.  1871.  not  encourage  them  to  take  their  names  off 

the  register  ? — I  can  only  say  that  that  is  literally 
untrue,  for  the  first  thing  I  do  on  a  young  woman 
coming  befoi'e  me  is,  to  tell  her  that  if  she  is  healthy 
and  has  not  the  means  to  return  to  her  friends,  and 
lias  a  desire  to  do  so,  that  I  will  get  her  sent.  It 
used  to  be  a  saying  with  them  "  We  are  doing  this 
"  because  we  have  nothing  else  to  do,"  but  I  have 
broken  that  entirely  down  ;  they  cannot  make  that 
assertion  in  my  presence,  and  if  they  have  no  friends 
they  can  if  they  like  be  sent  to  a  home,  and  every 
girl  is  told  so. 

9369.  Do  you  know  a  girl  named  Harrell  ? — No. 

9370.  Is  she  not  on  the  register? — I  never  had  such 
a  girl  on  the  register,  I  think. 

9371.  Laura  Clark  ? — I  know  her  very  well. 

9372.  She  is  married  and  has  left  the  district  now  ? 
— She  has  not  left  the  district;  she  is  married. 

9373.  Therefore  she  is  off  the  register? — She  is  off 
the  register. 

9374-.  It  is  stated  here  that  the  police  endeavoured 
to  bring  her  under  the  Acts  before  her  marriage  ;  is 
that  the  case  ? — She  was  under  the  Acts  before  her 
marriage  for  some  time. 

9375.  The  statement  is  this  :  "It  happened  that  one 
"  morning,  when  she  was  about  to  leave  with  him  for 
"  Cardiff,  he  promised  to  marry  her.  Morecombe, 
"  one  of  the  police,  came  in,  it  being  the  time  for  her 
"  examination,  and  compelled  her  to  go  to  the  hos- 
"  pital.  The  young  man  left  and  went  away  ;  subse- 
"  quently  he  returned.  The  police  endeavoured  again 
"  to  bring  her  under  the  Acts  ;  she  objected  to  go  up 
"  for  examination,  and  applied  to  the  magistrates  in 
"  Plymouth,  and  they  granted  her  application  "  ? — 
That  is  not  so  ;  she  has  been  in  the  hospital  twice, 
but  having  refused  to  appear  for  examination  after  her 
second  discharge  from  hospital,  she  was  brought,  before 
the  magistrates,  when  she  stated  that  she  was  about 
to  be  married,  and  the  case  was  adjourned  to  see  if 
she  would.  Slie  did  not  in  the  specified  time,  but  lived 
in  a  brothel  for  months  afterwards  ;  but  is  since 
married. 

9376.  And  the  magistrates  did  not  take  her  name 
off?— No. 

9377.  Her  name  was  taken  off  the  register  by  your- 
self?— Yes,  when  married,  and  I  hope  she  is  doing 
well.  Although  several  of  the  prostitutes  have  said 
she  is  leading  a  bad  life,  I  trust  it  is  untrue. 

9378.  Then  Maria  Bowden's  case  ? — Really  Ann 
Jeffrey.  There  was  a  person  called  Bowden  or  Jeffrey 
in  Devonport. 

9379.  The  man  was  a  mason's  labourer  in  prison  for 
debt  ? — Yes,  I  know  that  case  well.  This  person 
used  to  stop  with  her  when  she  had  no  other  man. 
He  was  a  mason's  labourer.  She  was  brought  under 
the  Act  some  time  in  March  1870.  She  was  admitted 
into  hospital  in  Apiil,  where  she  remained  about  a 
month,  and  came  out  again,  and  promised  when  she 
came  out  that  she  was  going  to  live  with  this  man. 
I  said,  "Take  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  As  long 
"  as  you  go  only  with  him,  we  shall  recognize  you  as 
"  a  respectable  woman,"  but  I  saw  her  two  days 
afterwards  in  a  drunken  state  with  a  soldier,  and 
told  her  she  would  be  brought  under  the  Acts. 
That  is  the  woman  said  to  be  a  respectable  woman. 
She  was  removed  from  the  register  by  the  magistrates. 

9380.  But  the  magistrates  granted  the  application 
in  that  case  ? — Yes. 

9381.  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  unfortunate 
woman  Betsy  Johnson  ? — Yes  ;  Mr.  Littleton,  who 
you  have  had  before  you  on  this  Con)mission,  brought 
this  case  up  ac  a  public  meeting.  The  name  was  not 
given,  but  I  am  quite  sure  from  the  circumstances 
that  she  was  the  woman  alluded  to.  For  years  she 
was  a  clandestine  prostitute.  The  first  time  I  spoke 


to  her  was  in  January  1870.  I  saw  her  bring  up 
two  men  one  night  in  Fore  Street.  I  asked  where 
she  was  living.  She  gave  me  a  wrong  address,  and 
after  she  was  found  at  her  lodgings  she  shifted.  She 
was  one  of  those  tramp  prostitutes,  a  very  dirty  woman, 
and  managed  to  elude  the  police  until  May  or  June, 
in  the  year  1870,  when  she  was  brought  under  the 
Acts.  She  is  one  of  those  women  who  are  only 
found  at  night  time  in  the  parks  and  lanes,  and 
being  a  very  dirty  and  an  old  woman  too,  the  other 
prostitutes  made  a  great  hubbub  about  it.  I  said 
to  the  woman,  "You  are  getting  parish  relief,  why 
"  not  go  into  the  workhouse  ?"  and  she  said  she 
would  manage  to  leave  the  life,  and  would  not  go 
wrong  again  if  I  would  relieve  her,  I  asked  the  doctor 
to  give  her  her  relief  from  the  examinations  on  her 
promising  to  abandon  the  life  of  prostitution,  and  it 
was  done;  but  afterwards  the  sergeant  found  her  in 
the  park  with  other  prostitutes  at  night,  and  reported 
it  to  me,  and  on  making  inquiries  I  found  that  she  was 
as  bad  as  before,  and  I  therefore  requested  her  to 
attend  again  for  examination,  telling  her  that  if  she 
did  not  I  would  have  to  bring  her  before  the  magis- 
trates ;  and  she  went  into  the  workhouse,  or  she 
should  have  done  so,  and  I  believe  she  is  there  now. 
But  she  is  one  of  the  worst  class  of  prostitutes.  I 
think  her  husband  has  left  her.  There  is  a  boy 
who  she  sometimes  takes  about  with  her.  I  heard 
her  say  one  day  that  they  had  slept  in  a  watercloset 
(she  and  the  boy)  all  night. 

9382.  You  repudiate  the  strong  statetnent  that 
this  is  a  chaste  woman  ? — She  is  one  of  the  worst  class 
of  prostitutes  we  have,  or  she  was.  She  is  in  the 
workhouse  now.  There  cannot  be  a  worse  class  of 
prostitute,  certainly.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
forthcoming  in  that  case.  The  only  thing  I  was 
ashamed  of  was  letting  her  go  so  long  before  bringing 
her  under  the  Acts  before. 

9383.  We  have  another  case  in  which  the  name  is 
not  given,  but  this  is  what  is  said  :  "  In  the  beginning 
"  of  March  last  a  young  man,  who  I  afterwards  found 

is  called  ,  came  to  my  house  and  asked  for  my 

"  daughter,  now  present.  I  inquired  what  he  wanted. 
"  He  said  only  to  speak  to  her,  but  did  not  want  her 
"  for  anything  particular.  At  that  time  she  was  out 
"  at  her  usual  employment  of  charing.  He  left  my 
"  house,  and  shortly  afterwards,  the  same  day,  two  of 
"  the  special  police  came.  I  have  been  informed  their 
"  names  are  Mr.  Anniss  and  Serjeant  Angear.  Thev 
"  inquired  for  my  daughter,  who  had  then  returned 
"  home  from  work.  They  said  to  us  that  a  young  man 
"  had  reported  at  the  hospital  that  she  (my  daughter) 
"  had  given  him  a  bad  disease,  and  she  must  come  to 
"  the  hospital  the  next  day,  Thursday.  I  said,  what  for  ? 
"  I  was  sure  it  was  false,  as  my  daughter  had  always 
"  led  a  proper  life,  and  could  not  be  diseased  without 
"  my  knowledge,  and  I  was  sure  there  was  nothing 
"  of  the  kind  the  matter  with  her.  They  then 
"  threatened  my  daughter  that  they  would  send  her 
"  to  prison  if  she  did  not  come  to  the  hospital.  Being 
"  terrified  very  much  by  their  threats,  my  daughter 
"  went  the  next  morning  to  the  examination  room  of  the 
"  Royal  Albert  Hospital  and  was  examined  and  found 
"  to  be  free  from  any  disease,  but  told  to  come  again 

in  seven  days,  and  Anniss  gave  her  a  paper.  She 
*'  went  at  that  time,  but  has  never  been  since.  My 
"  daughter  was  15  years  of  age  in  April  last."  Can 
you  give  the  Commission  any  remarks  on  that  case? — 
Yes.  I  was  asked  when  before  this  Commission  on 
the  former  occasion  about  Ellen  Martin.  I  am  quite 
sure  from  what  has  occurred  since  I  went  back  to 
Devonport  again  it  refers  to  Mary  E.  Martin.  I  have 
no  doubt  from  the  circumstances  that  this  is  the  case 
alluded  to.  It  has  also  been  said  that  she  never  signed 
a  voluntary  submission  ;  it  was  published  in  a  bill  that 
she  never  signed  a  submission  either  at  the  hospital  or 
anywhere  else.  This  did  not  take  place  in  March 
1870,  but  on  the  10th  November  1869.  I  had  seen 
this  girl  for  probably  nine  months  previous  to  that  on 
the  quays  with  boys  and  seamen  who  landec!  from  the 
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ships,  with  one  or  two  other  girls  about  there,  and  I 
tried  to  let  them  see  that  I  noticed  them  on  many  occa- 
sions.   Some  time  before  this  we  got  information  that 
the  boys  in  the  training  ships  were  laid  up,  and  they  said 
it  was  by  a  girl  they  had  stopped  with  on  the  quays, 
and  I  thought  it  was  this  girl,  and  on  the  10th  of 
November  a  young  man  came  to  the  examining  station 
and  stated  that  this  girl  had  communicated  venereal 
disease  to  him,  &c.    I  went  to  see  her,  and  told 
her   mother   what  I  knew  about  her,  and  where  I 
had  seen  her.    She  was  living  with  her  mother,  and 
the  mother,  mentioning  a  boy,  said,  "  He  has  ruined 
this  child."    I  had  never  seen  or  heard  anything  of 
this  boy,  but  T.  gave  her  the  name  of  a  young  man, 
a  civilian,  who  had  given  that  morning  information 
about  her.    I  gave  her  the  name,  and  said,  "  I  have 
"  two  or  three  complaints  besides.    I  have  seen  her 
"  noyself  on  the  quays ; "  and  I  said,  "  If  the  girl  is 
"  diseased  she  will  be  required  to  go  to  the  hospital, 
"  but  if  you  take  care  to  keep  her  away  from  her  evil 
"  companions  we  shall  not  molest  her,  but  it  is  my 
"  duty  to  tell   you  from  the  evidence  I  have  that 
"  unless  she  appears  by  volunlary  submission  she  will 
"  have  to  go  before  the  magistrates."    I  asked  her 
which  she  would  prefer,  and  she  said  she  was  willing  to 
go.     She  did  not  deny  prostitution.    I  said  "  Where 
did  you  stop  with  this  boy  ? "  giving  the  name  of 
the  boy  who  was  affected  with  tiie  venereal  disease. 
She  replied,    on  Joel's  Quay,"  and  further  added  that 
sometimes  she  had  connexion  with  men  or  boys  on 
the  quays  and  sometimes  in  the  park.    This  was  said 
in  the  presence  of  the  mother,  I  wrote  out  that  sub- 
mission, Serjeant  Angear  was  with  me.    I  read  it  over 
to  her,  and  she  signed  it.    I  have  the  submission  with 
me.    It  was  the  10th  or  11th  November,  1870.  The 
following  day  she  attended  and  was  not  examined,  I 
think  from  natural  causes,  and  was  ordered  again  in 
a  week.    Whether  she  was  examined  or  not  I  would 
not  be  positive.  She  attended  again  a  week  after.  I 
spoke  to  her  on  both  occasions,  I  think,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  nurse,  and  told  her  what  a  sad  thing  it 
was.    She  gave  her  age  as  l^,  but  looked  quite  18.  I 
spoke  to  the  doctor  after  she  was  examined,  and  the 
doctor  said  she  was  quite  a  developed  woman.    I  said 
what  a  pity  it  was  for  a  child  of  that  age  to  be  there. 
He  said  she  had  been  a  prostitute  no  doubt  for  some- 
time.   She  attended  twice,  but  neglected  to  come  on 
the  third  occasion,  and  I  directed  Serjeant  Angear  to 
ascertain  with  the  constables  what  she  was  doing,  and 
he  reported  that  she  was  at  home  with  her  mother,  and 
was  not  seen  out.  I  said,  "  In  that  case  let  her  go  ;  do 
"  not  press  her,"  and  under  those  circumstances  she 
was  not  compelled  to  come  up.    That  is,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  at  home  with  her  friends.    Those  are 
the  facts  as  briefly  as  I  can  give  them. 

9384.  We  have  another  case  here.  "  The  widow 
"  of  a  soldier  and  now  married.  On  the  6th  August 
"  1870  she  came  voluntarily  to  the  office  at  Devon- 
"  port,  and  said,  I  have  been  the  mother  of  two 
"  children  ;  I  am  now  living  with  my  parents  at  such 
"  and  such  a  place.  I  am  23  years  old.  On  the 
"  13th  May  last  a  man  came  to  my  mother's  house, 
"  and  asked  for  me.  Mother  asked  him  who  he  was, 
*'  and  what  he  wanted  me  for.  He  said  he  was  a 
"  water  policeman,  and  he  wanted  me  to  go  to  the 
"  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  for  he  had  seen  me  walking 
"  about  with  a  young  man,  a  soldier."  (This  young 
man  was  an  artilleryman  to  whom  she  has  since  been 
married.)  "  I  was  then  at  work.  When  I  came 
"  home  mother  told  me  of  it,  and  in  a  little  time 
"  after  mother  had  told  me  of  his  being  there  he 
"  came  again  and  another  with  him,  who  asked  if  wc 
"  knew  who  he  was.  He  said  he  was  the  inspector 
"  of  police,  and  said  I  must  go  or  else  go  to  prison. 
"  I  said  I  could  not  go,  and  he  (the  inspector)  said 
"  I  must.  The  next  day  he  who  came  first  came 
"  again  at  11  o'clock,  and  told  me  I  must  come  to 
"  the  above-named  hospital.  I  refused  to  go  again, 
"  he  said  I  must,  and  after  some  talk,  he  telling  me 
"  I  must  go,  I  for  fear  of  prison  went.    When  I 


"  came  up,  the  inspector  asked  me  if  I  could  write.  TWENTIETH 

"  I  said  no.    He  then  asked  me  to  make  a  cross,  but 

"  I  would  not,  he  then  made  a  cross  himself,  but  I  Amiiss. 

"  did  not  touch  the  pen.    He  then  told  me  to  go  up-   

"  stairs  where  the  nurse  and  doctor  was."    Do  you    27  Feb.  1871. 
know  anything  about  that  ? — I  do  not.    If  yoii  could 
give  me  the  name  as  a  key  to  it. 

9385.  The  name  is   ? — Yes,  I  know  Mary 

 .     That  is  literally  untrue.     Mary  ,  who 

lived  with  her  mother,  is  married  now.  I  have  seen  her 
in  Bragg's  Alley,  where  there  are  five  or  six  brothels, 
two  or  three  times  myself,  and  she  had  been  reported 
as  having  communicated  disease  to  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent men.  We  did  not  know  where  the  mother  was 
living  at  this  time.  I  directed  the  men,  if  possible,  to 
induce  her  to  come  up  for  examination.  When  at 
Plymouth  a  policeman  came  to  me  and  said  she  had 
just  taken  an  artilleryman  into  Adelaide  Street,  I 
went  there,  and  they  were  both  in  bed,  I  believe.  I 
sent  for  her  to  come  down,  and  said,  "  You  have 
"  been  cautioned  about  stopping  with  men,  and  I  have 
"  no  doubt  you  are  diseased,  and  yet  you  go  with  a 
"  soldier.''  I  sent  for  the  man,  and  he  said  he  was 
going  on  furlough.  She  said  she  would  come  at  once  ; 
"  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  her;"  she  signed 
the  voluntary  submission,  and  was  sent  to  the  hospital. 
She  remained  there  two  or  three  months,  and  stated 
on  being  discharged  that  she  was  going  back  to  her 
mother,  as  the  young  man  was  going  to  marry  her." 
Mr.  Hawker  spoke  to  me  about  her,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  she  was  doing  well,  but  she  shortly  after  this 
communicated  disease  to  another  soldier,  and  was  told 
of  it,  and  was  admitted  a  second  time  to  the  hospital. 
She  was  there  for  only  about  three  weeks  on  the 
second  occasion,  but  she  was  a  well-known  prostitute 
at  this  time,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  If  Dr. 
Pickthorn's  book  were  seen,  you  would  find  she  had 
syphilis  and  gonoi'riicea  on  the  first  occasion,  but  I 
rather  think  on  tiie  second  occasion  only  gonorrhoea. 

9386.  (Mr.  Applegarth.)  Do  you  distinctly  state 
to  this  Commission  that  you  know  of  instances  where 
people  have  sent  girls  away  from  these  protected  dis- 
tricts to  practise  prostitution  in  other  places  ? — Yes,  I 
have  given  you  an  instance  of  Emma  Cole  ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  she  would  appear  as  one  of  those  re- 
claimed by  them,  but  that  is  an  instance  which  oc- 
curred three  weeks  ago,  and  I  have  several  others. 

9387.  Can  you  pro/e  one  instance  of  a  girl  being 
sent  away  by  the  agents  or  members  of  any  association 
at  ail  ? — I  give  it  as  this  girl's  statement.  She  made 
a  boast  of  it  the  next  day  at  Dartmouth  at  the  ex- 
amining rooms,  that  she  had  been  sent  down,  giving 
the  man's  name  who  sent  her. 

9388.  Then  we  are  to  understand  that  you  cannot 
prove  the  statements,  but  only  that  statements  have 
been  made  like  those  against  yourself? — Yes. 

9389.  And  they  may  turn  out  as  utterly  groundless 
as  those  made  against  yourself  ? — Quite  so  ;  they  are 
either  brothel-keepers'  or  prostitutes'  stories. 

9390.  The  first  time  you  went  down  to  Plymouth  to 
carry  out  these  Acts,  you  say  you  found  a  large 
number  of  brothels,  did  you  find  that  there  sometimes 
prevailed  there,  as  unfortunately  happens  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  now,  that  one  brothel-keeper  had 
a  large  number  of  houses  let  out  at  so  much  a  room 
to  the  girls? — No,  that  did  not  prevail  much.  There 
were  one  or  two  houses,  large  beerhouses,  which  had 
tenement  rooms  or  houses  running  back  in  the  rear 
where  prostitutes  would  sleep.  I  recollect  now  a 
house,  called  the  "  Cornish  Arms,"  in  Pembroke 
Street,  now  a  private  house,  in  which  there  were  two 
such,  one  having  10  tenement  rooms,  and  the  other 
3  more;  really  three  houses  under  one  man. 

9391.  And  it  was  systematised  by  letting  out  rooms  ? 
—Yes. 

9392.  And  the  women  would  hold  a  market  there 
for  immorality  ? — Yes. 

9393.  And  the  men  went  to  find  it? — Yes. 

9394'.  You  claim  credit  for  having  broken  that 
system  down  ? — Yes.  in  a  great  measure. 

E  r  4 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  TIlH  COMMISSION  ON 


TWENTIETH       939j.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  good  resulting 
'^^^^         from  tliat  is  somewhat  counteracted  by  the  increased 
S  jT'Anyiiss    amount  of  prostitution  in  consequence  of  the  girls 
L_L     '    being  driven  out  of  it  ? — No,  it  is  quite  the  reverse; 
27reb„1871.    tlie  temptations  are  not  so  great,  tliere  is  not  the 

 temptation  for  young  girls.     The  greatest  blessing 

is  to  prevent  the  temptation,  and  if  we  could  only  see 
the  way  to  prevent  solicitation  in  the  streets  entirely, 
I  think  we  should  have  the  sin  verj'  much  lessened. 

9396.  I  understand  you  to  say,  altogether  apajt 
from  official  power  conferred  on  you  by  the  Act,  you 
have  made  it  part  of  your  duty  to  prevent  prostitu- 
tion ? — Yes. 

9397.  Do  you  know  some  years  ago  that  the  girls 
used  to  practice  the  most  disgusting  exhibitions? — 
Yes. 

9398.  I  wish  lo  conline  my  question  to  the  time  the 
girls  came  under  tlie  operation  of  the  Acts,  which  I 
suppose  would  be  the  time  you  were  first  brought  in 
connexion  Avith  tliese  brothels  ? — No,  I  was  before 
that  daily  visiting  them  for  the  apprehension  of 
.stragglers. 

9399.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  girls  standing  in  pos- 
tures naked  on  a  table? — I  have  seen  them  naked  in 
the  house  in  all  directions,  and  years  ago  when  they 
were  so  many  in  one  house  their  habits  were  very 
loathsome. 

94'00.  Standing  on  their  heads  on  the  tables.? — No, 
I  never  saw  it. 

9401.  Did  you  hear  of  it  ? — Not  before  now. 

9402.  Have  you  seen  them  astride  on  the  table 
and  having  pennies  thrown  or  bowled  at  them  ? — I 
have  heard  of  various  disgusting  things  of  that  kind, 
but  they  do  not  occur  now,  certainly. 

9403.  You  do  believe,  from  something  3'Ou  liave 
seen,  that  some  of  these  disgusting  exhibitions  did 
take  place  then,  tiiat  is,  when  you  first  went  down 
to  Plymouth? — Yes,  and  up  to  1866,  when  there 
were  ratiier  large  numbers. 

9404.  Can  you  speak  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  whether 
the  girls  being  brought  under  the  operation  of  these 
Acts,  being  a  few  weeks  now  and  a  few  weeks  then 
under  treatment,  the  care  of  the  clergyman,  and  their 
being  frequently  under  your  eye,  iiave  had  any  effect 
in  jnitting  an  end  to  these  grossly  immoral  and  dis- 
gusting exhibitions  ? — There  cannot  be  a  shadow  of 
doubt  about  it.  No  one  can  form  any  conception  of 
the  great  moral  benefits  conferred  by  the  operation  of 
ihe.-e  Acts  unless  they  enter  into  it  practically.  I  find 
in  practice  that  these  causes  and  others  coupled  with 
the  operations  of  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  have 
entirely  done  away  with  these  dreadful  scenes. 

9405.  You  have  some  improvement  in  that  respect? 
— Not  only  some,  but  very  material  improvement 
indeed.  The  girls  now  immediately  they  are  visited 
become  respectful  and  clean  in  their  persons,  their 
houses  and  clothes,  and  their  behaviour,  although 
they  use  sometimes  rough  language,  but  as  a  rule 
they  are  moderate,  while,  in  the  years  you  were  speak- 
ing of  it  would  make  one's  ears  ring  to  pass  through 
these  houses. 

9406.  Then  apart  from  the  question  of  indiscrimi- 
nate sexual  intercourse,  you  think  there  has  been  a 
great  moral  improvement  ? — Yes,  assuredly  ;  the  moral 
improvement  far  exceeds  the  physical. 

9407.  {Sir  J.  Trelmvnij.)  Has  Mr.  Woollcombe, 
the  chairman  of  the  iiospital,  ever  asked  you  for  the 
names  of  the  girls  desirous  of  reforming  to  be  sent  off 


lo  homes  ? — Yes  ;  Mr.  Woollcombe  said  uhen  I  told 
him  some  time  ago  that  if  the  girls  had  the  means 
at  hand  they  would  get  off  the  street,  that  he  would 
make  arrangements  with  the  Committee  that  any 
girl  I  considered  would  be  likely  to  do  well,  they 
would  send  her  to  her  friends  or  to  a  home,  so  that 
every  girl  has  been  told,  if  she  will  avail  herself  of  it 
she  can  be  sent  to  her  friends  or  homes. 

9408.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  a  young  girl 
brought  up  by  her  father  to  be  treated  ? — Yes. 

9409.  Do  you  know  many  other  eases  in  which 
parents  have  brought  their  children  to  be  treated 
imder  the  Acts  ? — Yes,  of  coming  to  inform  me  that 
their  girls  were  ill,  but  it  does  not  often  occur. 

9410.  Can  a  girl  make  a  submission  without  ad- 
mitting in  effect  that  slie  is  a  common  prostitute  ? — 
No,  certainly  not. 

9411.  There  is  a  question  here  whicli  was  asked  the 
last  day.  No.  8479.  "  Have  you  any  reason  to  sup- 
"  pose  there  is  a  good  understanding  between  these 
"  special  police  and  the  brothel  keepers  ?  "  And  the 
answer  is  "  I  am  certain  there  is.  The  police  tell  the 
"  brothel  keepers  that  those  who  oppose  the  Acts 
"  are  their  greatest  enemies,  that  their  object  is  to 
"  shut  up  the  brothels,  and  also  the  hospital,  and  I 
"  can  give  you  a  name  to  whom  it  was  said,  '  We  are 
"  '  your  best  friends.'  The  policeman  said  that  to 
"  Mrs.  Harris,  of  Octagon  Street,  Plymouth,  a  keeper 
"  of  brothels.  It  is  just  by  the  examination  room  in 
"  Flora  Street."  Is  there  any  truth  in  that  state- 
ment ? — Certainly  not.  I  am  not  looked  upon  as  a 
friend  of  brothel  keepers  at  Plymouth  ycu  will  find — 
anything  but  that.  I  can  only  say  that  when  I  have 
brought  up  brothel  keepers,  on  one  occasion  particu- 
larly, the  Association  employed  a  lawyer  to  defend 
them.  1  have  always  been  antagonistic  to  brothel 
keepers  undoubtedly  ;  and  I  may  add  that  this  very 
brothel  of  Mrs.  Harris'  was  used  fur  some  weeks  by 
the  opposcrs  of  these  Acts  to  get  signatures  to  peti- 
tion against  the  said  Acts,  and  many  of  the  prostitutes 
who  were  called  there  to  sign  these  papers  stated  in 
the  waiting  rooms  that  it  was  to  get  the  time  altered 
to  once  a  month  instead  of  once  a  fortnight. 

9412.  Who  employed  the  lawyer  to  defend  them  ? 
— He  was  employed  by  the  association. 

9413.  What  association  ?— What  they  call  the 
Ladies'  Association. 

9414.  To  defend  a  brothel  keeper  ? — Yes,  for  har- 
bouring a  diseased  prostitute. 

9415.  He  was  contravening  a  clause  of  the  Act, 
and  a  solicitor  was  employed  to  defend  him  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  fact. 

9416.  He  was  employed  by  the  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion ? — Yes,  I  was  informed  so  by  authority  which  I 
know  is  quite  correct.  It  was  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Vosper,  a  brothel  keeper  in  Granby  Street,  for  har- 
bouring a  diseased  prostitute. 

9417.  What  court  was  this  in  ? — At  Plymouth. 

9418.  The  magistrate's  court  ? — The  magistrate's 
court. 

9419.  Could  the  details  of  the  case  be  obtained  ? — 
No  doubt  about  it. 

9420.  Who  was  the  solicitor  ? — I  think  Mr.  Square, 
but  he  was  employed  by  another  solicitor  ;  he  only 
did  it  second-hand.  I  do  not  think  he  was  employed 
by  the  association,  but  he  acted  on  behalf  of  another 
gentleman. 


Adjourned  to  Friday  next. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  DAY. 


House  of  Lords,  3rd  March  1871. 


Present 


The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon 


Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper-Temple,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  S.  Trelawnt,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 
P.  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P, 


A.  J.  MuNDELLA,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
Holmes  Cootb,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Mr.  R.  Applegarth. 


The  Rev.  Alexander  Lowry  was  called  in  and  examined  as  follows: 


9421.  {CJiairman.)  You  are  chaplain  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Portsmouth  7 — Yes. 

9422.  How  long  have  you  been  chaplain  there  7 — 
I  was  Iionorary  chaplain  to  the  wards  from  the  com- 
mencement about  13  years  since,  up  to  the  time  that 
the  Acts  came  into  full  operation,  and  I  have  been 
paid  chaplain  from  that  to  the  present  time.  I  was 
with  Sir  Charles  Ogle  at  the  commencement  of 
the  opening  of  those  wards,  which,  I  believe,  were 
the  first  that  were  opened  in  England. 

9423.  How  long  is  it  since  those  Lock  wards  Avere 
opened  at  the  hospital  at  Portsmouth? — I  think 
about  13  years  ago. 

9424.  What  accommodation  was  there  for  women 
at  that  time  ? — 28  beds  ;  four  rooms  containing  seven 
beds  each. 

9425.  That  was  13  years  ago? — About  13  years 
ago,  or  it  may  be  14. 

9426.  Were  those  28  beds  occupied  as  soon  as 
they  were  provided? — They  were  not  altogether 
occupied  as  soon  as  they  were  provided. 

9427.  Were  the  women  who  occupied  those  beds 
in  a  very  bad  state  of  disease  ? — Some  awfully  bad. 

9428.  You  could  judge  of  that  from  their  appear- 
ance ? — I  could  judge  of  that  from  the  matter  which 
I  have  seen  issuing  through  the  mattresses  on  to 
the  floor,  and  from  the  statements  of  the  doctors,  and 
from  the  very  short  period  of  their  being  thei  3  before 
they  died.  I  was  told  in  many  instances  the  flesh 
was  dropping  off  their  bones  when  they  came  in. 

9429.  Did  many  of  these  women  die  ? — Yes,  they 
died  ;  and  the  smell  when  I  was  sitting  beside  their 
beds  was  something  very  disgusting  indeed. 

9430.  Were  these  prostitutes  of  the  very  lowest 
class  ? — No  ;  not  at  all.  Some  of  the  worst  cases 
were  very  young  indeed,  and  could  not  have  been 
long  in  their  sinful  life. 

9431.  Did  these  women  come  to  the  hospital  before 
they  were  in  an  advanced  state  of  disease  ? — No.  I 
suppose  in  some  cases  it  is  very  rapid,  and  these, 
I  presume,  were  such  cases.  On  some  constitu- 
tions the  disease  takes  a  more  powerful  hold 
than  upon  others,  and  carries  off"  one  victim  much 
more  rapidly  than  another,  and  the  cases  which  I 
allude  to  were  of  that  kind. 

9432.  Were  any  of  the  occupants  of  the  28  beds, 
girls  slightly  affected  with  the  disease  ? — Yes,  some 
were  slightly  aff'ected. 

9433.  But  were  the  larger  proportion  badlv 
diseased,  or  what  proportion  were  badly  diseased  ?— 
I  should  not  say  the  larger  proportion  were  those 
badly  diseased.  I  have  been  speaking  of  cases  which 
occurred  at  that  time  that  never  occur  now  at  all,  and 
have  not  done  so  of  late. 

9434.  The  wards  were  open  about  13  or  14  years 
ago,  and  for  four  or  five  years  after  they  were  opened 
were  the  women  and  the  disease  on  an  average  pretty 
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much  of  the  same  class  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  were  of 
the  same  class. 

9435.  When  did  you  first  notice  a  change  in  the 
viru'.ence  of  the  cases  which  came  to  the  hospital  ? — I 
think  that  came  on  gradually,  so  that  I  could  not 
specify  any  particular  time. 

9436.  Within  the  last  six  or  seven  years  have  you 
noticed  any  remarkable  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
women  in  the  hospital?  You  said  just  now,  contrasting 
the  former  state  of  the  women  with  their  present  state, 
there  was  a  marked  change  ? — Yes,  decidedly.  Of  late 
there  has  scarcely  occurred  a  bad  case  of  disease.  I  can 
call  to  remembrance  two  that  were,  I  think,  very  bad, 
but  the  latest  would  have  been  about  four  years  ago, 
I  think. 

9437.  What  accommodation  is  there  in  the  hospital 
at  present  for  the  women  ? — There  are  120  beds  now, 
but  they  are  not  all  occupied  at  present. 

9438.  About  how  many  are  vacant  at  the  present 
time? — Between  40  or  50  beds  are  vacant. 

9439.  Then  there  are  about  60  or  70  women  in  the 
hospital  ? — -Yes. 

9440.  In  fact,  there  are  double  the  number  of 
women  now  in' the  hospital  than  there  were  before  the 
Acts  came  into  operation  ? — Yes. 

9441.  Are  the  women  who  are  under  these  Acts, 
and  the  women  who  come  voluntarily  to  be  cured, 
mixed  up  together,  or  do  they  occupy  separate  wards  ? 
— They  all  occupy  the  same  wards.  That  is  one  of 
the  evils,  I  think,  of  our  wards.  Perhaps  I  should 
say  that  the  wards  in  our  hospital  have  been  aug- 
mented at  diff'erent  times.  Originally,  as  I  have  said, 
there  were  four  rooms  with  28  beds  ;  then  after  that 
there  was  an  addition  made  of  two  large  rooms  to 
contain  15  patients  each  ;  and  then  again  there  was 
another  enlargement,  raising  the  number  to  the 
present,  namely,  120  beds,  so  that  that  has  very 
much  militated  against  the  Portsmouth  hospital  in  the 
way  of  reformation.  Those  changes  threw  the  whole 
establishment  into  confusion,  and  gave  girls  an  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  out  which  they  have  not  now. 

9442.  Were  these  additions  made  to  the  hospital 
by  Government  assistance  ? — Entirely  bj  Government 
assistance. 

9443.  Then  I  want  distinctly  to  understand  from 
you  the  character  of  this  hospital.  Does  it  admit 
people  presenting  themselves  voluntarily  for  cure  ? — 
If  they  are  diseased,  of  course,  it  must  admit  ihem. 

9444.  But  is  any  woman  who  comes  to  the  door  of 
the  hospital  and  asks  to  be  admitted  as  a  diseased 
person  admitted  ? — Yes,  if  she  is  diseased.  I  know 
that  from  the  fact  that  sometimes  Mrs.  Colebrook  will 
send  a  young  woman  up  from  the  home  to  the 
hospital,  and  they  come  and  ask  to  be  examined,  and 
then  they  are  admitted  if  diseased. 

9445.  Then  there  is  another  class  of  women  who 
are  sent  to  the  hospital  under  these  Acts? — Ves,  of 
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TWENTY-  course,  a  large  number  are  brought  there  through  the 
FIRST  DAY.  Acts. 

  9446.  The  largest  number  who  are  patients  in  that 

Bev.  A.  Lvwry.  },ospital  are  women  who  come  under  the  Acts  ? — 
3  Ma;^1871.  Almost  all,  I  should  say^^      •         ,  , 

  .         9447.  But  no  distinction  is  made  as  to  separation 

between  the  different  cases  of  women  ? — No  distinc- 
tion. 

9448.  You  have  spoken  of  the  terrible  state  in 
which  some  of  the  women  were  before  the  Acts  came 
into  operation.  What  is  the  result  of  your  experience 
of  these  Acts  as  regards  the  physical  condition  of  the 
women  ? — They  are  very  much  improved  indeed. 
We  have  no  death  now  resulting  from  the  actual 
disease.  Some  come  in  under  perhaps  a  severe  cold, 
and  it  falls  on  their  lungs  and  they  die. 

9449.  From  other  disease  ? — Yes. 

9450.  But  are  the  women  who  come  into  the 
hospital  since  these  Acts  have  come  into  operation 
as  badly  diseased  as  they  were  before  ? — No,  by  no 
means. 

9451.  Have  you  observed  among  the  women  who 
come  into  the  hospital  since  these  Acts  have  been 
enforced  any  very  bad  cases  of  disease  such  as  you 
have  observed  before, — any  of  those  revolting  cases 
you  described  ? — I  remember  one,  that  was  a  very 
bad  case  ;  but  1  do  not  know  whether  I  should 
attribute  it  to  a  primary  or  a  secondary  influence. 
The  state  in  which  the  woman  was  was  certainly  very 
bad,  and  a  kind  of  perspiration  continually  throwing 
off  an  offensive  effluvia,  and  she  was,  obliged  to  be 
removed  to  a  separate  place  by  herself ;  that  is 
the  only  one  I  can  call  to  mind,  and  that  is  some  four 
years  ago,  I  think. 

9452.  During  those  four  years,  can  you  say  how 
many  women  have  come  under  your  observation  and 
ministration  ? — I  have  seen  the  number  stated  under 
the  police  statement,  but  J  could  not  tell  you  how 
many  have  passed  through  the  wards. 

9453.  You  cannot  give  even  an  approximate 
number  ? — No. 

9454.  200  or  300  should  you  think  ? — Oh,  a  great 
many  more  than  that. 

9455.  When  I  speak  of  200  or  300,  I  mean  cases 
where  the  same  women  come  in  over  and  over  again  ? 
— I  understood  you  to  mean  how  many  have  come 
into  the  wards  and  have  remained  there,  and  of  course, 
have  been  under  my  ministration  while  there. 

9456.  Yes.  —  Until  lately  the  wards  have  been 
generally  full  since  the  last  enlargement  that  was 
made.  Some  remained  a  longer  and  some  a  shorter 
time  in  the  wards. 

9457-  You  have  been  there  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years,  during  the  whole  time  these  Acts  have  been  in 
operation  ? — Yes. 

9458.  During  that  time  have  many  women  who 
have  been  discharged  from  the  hospital  come  back 
again  diseased  ? — Yes. 

9459.  That  is  a  frequent  occurrence  ? — A  frequent 
occurrence. 

9460.  You  say  there  are  now  only  60  or  70  beds 
occupied  out  of  120.  At  what  time  did  the  decrease 
begin  to  take  place  in  the  number  of  the  women 
coming  in  ? — Well,  it  is  rather  recent,  I  think  about 
eight  weeks  ago.  There  was  some  decline  at  one 
tirne  previously,  but  it  again  rose  to  the  usual 
number. 

9461.  Then  do  the  numbers  fluctuate  very  much  ? 
— The  wards  previously  to  the  time  at  which  this  falling 
off  occurred  remained  completely  full,  and  sometimes 
young  women  who  were  diseased  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted for  want  of  room. 

9462.  Tlien  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  during 
the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  women  in  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

9463.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — I  do  not 
know.  A  new  doctor  came,  and  he  discharged  more, 
1  think,  than  the  other  had  done. 

9464.  Still  keeping  you  to  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  during  the  period  these  Acts  had  been  in  force, 
can  you  tell  the  (Jommission  the  average  time  that  a 


woman  is  detained  in  hospital  ? — They  vary  so  very 
much,  but  sometimes  they  are  discharged  in  a  fort- 
night, but  very  rarely  now  I  should  say. 

9465.  Are  they  detained  so  long  as  six  months  ? 
— Some  quite  that  and  more.  If  they  remain  six 
months  they  have  their  tickets  renewed.  (The  first 
renewal  I  find  is  after  three  months.) 

9466.  Do  they  voluntarily  remain  in  hospital.  Do 
they  ask  to  have  their  ticket  renewed,  or  how  does  it 
happen  ? — I  am  sure  some  of  them  would  remain 
voluntarily.  One  girl  died  lately,  and  she  said  she 
hoped  she  might  never  go  out.  Indeed,  the  case  was 
a  very  hopeful  one.  The  poor  girl  suffered  pain  with 
as  great  resignation  and  quietude  as  ever  I  saw  any- 
one, and  she  expressed  her  wish  that  she  might  die. 
Of  course  the  kindness  she  had  received  and  the 
attention  altogether  conduced  to  that  result. 

9467.  Are  there  very  many  young  girls  in  the 
hospital  at  present,  say  under  17  — Well,  a  good 
many  are  about  that  age. 

9468.  Are  there  any  so  young  as  14  or  15  ? — I  do 
not  think  at  present  that  there  are  any  so  very  young 
as  that,  but  there  have  been  frequently  very  young. 

9469.  Then  has  there  been  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  number  of  young  girls  of  late  ? — I  think  there  has 
been,  since  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Bungay  and  another 
who  came  in  with  her,  whose  name  I  forget — girls  of 
about  12  or  13  years  of  age  went  out — I  think  there 
have  been  but  very  few. 

9470.  Do  you  find  your  ministrations  more  effectual 
over  young  girls  than  older  women  ? — No,  I  think 
oftentimes  the  youngest  are  the  least  hopeful. 

9471.  Do  you  consider  you  have  more  success  with 
women  of  25  years  of  age  ? — No,  from  17  to  21,  I 
should  say,  would  be  the  more  hopeful  cases.  The 
girl  I  have  just  mentioned,  Bungay,  went  into  the 
home.  Her  sister  had  been  a  girl  on  the  town,  and 
she  had  got  married  ;  and  we  spoke  to  Bungay  and 
she  expressed  her  wish  to  go  into  the  home.  She 
appeared  very  penitent  indeed,  and  she  went  and  re- 
mained there  some  time  and  left  it,  and  she  is  one  of 
those  whom  they  call  superior  ones  now.  She  was 
very  prepossessing"  in  appearance. 

9472.  You  consider  the  girls  from  17  to  21  are  the 
most  hopeful  ? — Yes. 

9473.  You  can  make  more  impression  on  them  than 
on  the  younger  ones  or  the  older  ones  ? — Yes. 

9474.  You  have  spoken  of  the  home,  is  that  an 
institution  in  connexion  with  the  hospital  ? — It  is  not 
in  connexion  with  the  hospital  more  than  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  hospital  committee  take  a  deep 
interest  in  it,  and  are  members  of  that  committee  also, 
and  I  may  state  that  when  Sir  Charles  Ogle  first 
interested  himself  in  getting  those  wards  opened  we 
thought  we  could  not  have  any  connexion  with  the 
wards  unless  we  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  the 
young  women  coming  into  those  wards  a  chance  of 
reformation.  The  then  penitentiary  was  a  very 
humble  institution  indeed,  and  Sir  Charles  Ogle,  Sir 
Richard  Grant,  and  Mr.  Deverell  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  I  do  not  think  that  Sir  Charles  Ogle  and  Sir 
Richard  Grant  spent  Jess  on  that  institution  than  500/, 
or  600/.  in  having  it  improved  and  enlarged,  .and 
recently  we  have  made  another  enlargement,  so  that 
now  it  admits  above  40  young  women,  whereas  when 
I  knew  it  originally  it  had  only  about  ten  or  twelve, 
so  that  it  has  of  course  increased  very  remarkably 
during  those  13  or  14  years. 

9475.  Is  the  home  full  now  ? — It  is  full  now. 

9476.  Are  you  the  chaplain  of  the  home? — Yes,  I 
am  the  honorary  chaplain  of  the  home. 

9477.  Then  does  the  home  consist  exclusively  of 
women  who  have  been  sent  from  the  hospital  ? — Not 
at  all. 

9478.  Any  woman  desirous  of  leaving  that  life 
would  be  admitted  there  ? — Yes  ;  indeed  I  sometimes 
send  young  women  under-  certain  circumstances  to 
other  homes  in  preference.  I  have  within  the  last 
three  weeks  sent  two  young  women  to  London,  one 
to  Mr.  Cooper's  home,  and  another  to  Mr.  Thomas' 
home.    One  was  the  case  of  a  young  woman  whose 
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sister  is  leading  an  improper  life  al  Portsmouth,  and 
who  was  very  anxious  to  get  her  back  again,  and  she 
wished  herself  to  get  out  of  her  influence  altogether, 
and  leave  Portsmouth  in  order  that  she  might  be  free 
from  the  importunity  of  her  sister. 

9479.  Why  did  you  send  these  two  young  women 
to  London  ? — There  was  no  room  for  them  I  think 
in  the  home,  but  we  thought  it  better  as  I  say  on 
account  of  Winter,  the  girl  whose  sister  is  leading  an 
improper  life  in  Portsmouth,  and  who  was  anxious  to 
bring  her  back  again  from  her  resolution  to  leave  it, 
and  the  girl  also  wished  to  get  out  of  her  influence 
altogether.  In  fact,  to  give  you  an  instance  of  the 
influence  her  sister  was  trying  to  exert,  shortly  prior 
to  her  coming  up  to  iMr.  Thomas'  home  in  London, 
the  superintendent  received  a  letter  for  her,  and 
she  took  it  to  Winter,  and  said,  "Do  you  expect  a 
"  letter  from  any  one  in  Portsmouth  ?  "  "  Yes,"  she 
said  "  I  may  have  a  letter  from  a  young  man  who  has 
"  said  that  he  has  an  interest  in  me."  "  Will  you 
"  have  any  objection/'  said  the  superintendent,  "  to 
"  my  reading  that  letter  ? "  "  No,  not  at  all,"  she 
said  "  it  would  make  no  difference  what  might  be 
"  in  it  in  my  present  intention,  and  I  cannot  read, 
"  therefore  I  will  thank  you  to  read  it  to  me."  The 
superintendent  saw  the  letter,  and  the  letter  was 
actually  from  her  sister  imjoortuning  her  not  to  carry 
out  her  intention  of  going  to  the  home  as  she  had 
heard  she  meant,  and  she  said  that  she  would  be  up 
that  day,  I  think  ic  was  a  visiting  day,  to  see  her. 
So  the  superintendent  asl<ed  Winter  whether  she 
wished  to  see  her  sister,  and  she  said  no,  and  the 
superintendent  said  "  So  I  may  tell  her  when  she 
"  comes  that  you  do  not  wish  to  see  her?"  and  she 
said  "  Yes."  Therefore  we  thought  it  better  to  carry 
out  her  wish  and  send  her  to  London. 

9480.  Do  you  invariably  recommend  the  women 
when  they  leave  hospital  to  go  to  a  home  ? — Not 
invariably  ;  we  trj'  those  who  are  in  the  hospital  and 
speak  to  them,  but  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  well  to 
use  over  persuasion  with  women  to  go  into  a  home. 

9481.  If  a  woman  had  respectable  friends  would 
you  recommend  her  to  go  to  her  friends  ? — Yes,  of 
course  we  would  say  you  can  have  your  option,  we 
will  send  you  either  to  your  friends  or  to  a  home. 
In  some  cases  I  should  advise  them  in  preference  to 
go  to  a  home  rather  than  to  their  friends  ;  if  their 
friends  were  at  a  distance  and  were  respectable  I 
should  send  them  there,  but  of  course  if  near,  and  not 
a  very  respectable  class  I  would  think  it  better  to 
send  them  to  a  home. 

9482.  If  their  friends  were  at  Portsmouth,  for  in- 
stance, would  you  recommend  tliem  to  go  to  their 
friends? — I  should  prefer  them  going  to  a  home. 

9483.  Of  those  women  who  go  into  a  home  do 
many  remain  there? — Yes. 

9484.  And  go  into  service  ? — And  go  into  service. 
I  think  from  October  1869  to  October  1870  there 
were  23  who  went  into  homes.  I  got  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Lock  wards  to  give  me  this  return, 
that  40  girls  were  sent  from  the  Portsmouth  Lock 
wards  to  tlieir  friends  and  homes  from  June  1870  to 
December  1870;  of  these  eight  have  returned  to 
their  old  life,  28  are  known  to  be  doing  well  at  the 
present  time,  and  four  have  been  lost  sight  of, 

9485.  Whose  return  is  that  ? — It  is  the  super- 
intendent's of  the  Lock  wards  of  the  Portsmouth 
hospital. 

9486.  And  you  believe  that  to  be  authentic  ? — t 
believe  that  to  be  authentic. 

9487.  Have  you  yourself  any  personal  knowledge 
of  what  becomes  of  these  women  after  they  leave  the 
hospital  ? — In  a  good  many  instances  I  have,  and  on 
that  a  very  interesting  occurrence  happened  lately 
with  reference  to  one  case,  which  shows,  I  think,  that 
we  do  not  know  where  the  seed  may  take  root,  and 
bear  fruit  in  many  instances.  I  received  this  post  card 
about  four  weeks  ago  I  think,  and  it  says,  "  Mrs. 
"  liigler  begs  to  know  whether  you  have  an  hospital 
"  ticket  to  spare,  as  she  desires  to  become  an  indoor 
"  patient  on  Tuesday  next,  Mrs.  Carter  sent  me  one, 


"  and  is  trying  to  get  me  another,  and  would  be  very 
"  pleased  if  you  would  ;  three  are  wanting."  I 
recognised  the  name  of  Rigler  as  that  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  in  the  penitentiary  ;  I  called  at  this 
address,  and  I  looked  at  her,  and  she  appeared 
strange  to  me,  and  said,  "  Do  not  you  remember  me  ?  " 
I  said,  "  1  remember  your  name  perfectly  well,  but 
"  your  features  have  gone  out  of  my  mind."  She 
told  me,  "  You  remember  1  was  married  from  the 
"  penitentiary,  you  went  and  found  out  about  my 

husband  to  see  whether  he  was  a  respectable 
"  man,  and  whether  he   meant   to   carry  out  his 

intention  towards  me."  I  said,  "I  remember  the 
"  circumstances  now  quite  well."  And  she  said  I 
"  have  been  a  member  of  Mr.  Martin's  congregation 
"  during  the  past  two  years,  and  since  July  twelve- 
"  month  I  thank  God  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  my 
"  sins  forgiven."  So  I  thought  that  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  statement,  and  she  is  now  at 
present  in  the  civil  side  of  the  hospital,  and  is  a 
woman  I  trust  and  believe  decidedly  not  only  reformed 
but  regenerated. 

9488.  (Mr.  Mundella.)  On  the  civil  side  of  the 
hospital  for  some  other  disease  ? — Yes. 

9489.  {Chairman.')  Are  the  arrangements  of  the 
hospital  in  your  opinion  convenient  for  your  ministra- 
tions ? — No. 

9490.  In  what  respect  are  they  otherwise  ? — We 
have  no  fixed  place  for  religious  services.  The  Sun- 
day services  we  have  in  each  large  room  alternately, 
and  in  consequence  we  cannot  have  prayers,  for 
instance,  morning  and  evening  as  there  ought  to  be. 
Those  are  some  of  the  difficulties  that  I  alluded  to  in 
the  way  of  religious  instruction  towards  the  inmates. 

9491.  Has  the  conduct  of  the  women  improved  of 
late  years  ? — The  conduct  of  the  women  has  improved 
latterly  a  good  deal.  Since  the  wards  have  been 
entirely  finished,  and  I  daresay  on  other  grounds  the 
improvement  in  their  conduct  has  been  very  decided, 
and  on  Sunday  in  the  services  they  conduct  them- 
selves better  than  they  did. 

9492.  Is  their  conduct  decent  and  becoming  when 
you  address  them  on  spiritual  matters  ? — Yes,  very 
respectful. 

9493.  Do  you  appear  to  make  any  impression  on 
them  generally  ? — Of  course  you  will  see  their  feel- 
ings sometimes  yield,  but  I  feel  that  we  have  been 
always  working  in  the  face  of  difficulties.  For  instance, 
if  a  young  woman  expressed  a  desire  to  give  up  her 
sinful  life  we  could  not  remove  her  from  one  ward 
to  another,  in  fact  there  has  not  been  what  I  think 
ought  absolutely  to  be  reUgiously  carried  out,  a  classi- 
fication and  separation. 

9494.  There  has  not  been  a  cla^.sification,  you  say  ? 
— Up  to  the  time  when  the  Government  insisted  on  and 
had  a  doctor  to  superintend  the  wards  they  were  under 
the  care  of  the  gentlemen  who  attended  the  civil 
side  of  the  hospital,  and  they  had  their  particular 
patients,  and  they  would  not  permit  their  patients 
to  be  removed  from  one  ward  into  another,  and 
therefore  if  a  girl  expressed  a  wish  to  give  up  her 
sinful  life  she  must  remain  amongst  the  others,  whereas 
I  believe  she  should  have  been  at  once  brought  into  a 
room  set  apart  for  those  who  meant  to  give  up  their 
sinful  lives.  In  fact,  what  I  said  at  the  beginning  of 
these  Acts  was  that  I  thought  the  superintendent 
should  meet  every  young  woman  coming  into  wards 
and  ask  her  her  intentions  or  wish,  and  if  she 
expressed  a  wish  then  before  she  entered  the  ward  at 
all  of  giving  up  a  sinful  life  she  should  be  at  once 
kept  apart  fi  om  the  others. 

9495.  Then  you  think  those  girls  who  are  well  dis- 
posed should  be  separated  from  the  hardened  and 
depraved  ? — Certainly. 

9496.  In  different  wards  ? — In  diflferent  wards  ;  I 
think  there  should  be  a  selection  and  a  classification. 

9497.  And  the  want  of  that  classification  you  think 
is  an  impediment  to  your  labours  ? — I  do. 

9498.  But  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  you 
consider  that  some  improvement  has  been  effected  ? — 
Decidedly, 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


TWENTY-  9499.  Is  there  any  othei*  suggestion  which  you 
FIRST  DAY.    would  make  for  the  impi-ovemeiit  of  the  hospitals  ? 

   I  would  have  a  place  for  religious  services  on  Sun- 

Rev.  A.  Lowry.  ^^ays,  and  prayers  morning  and  evening  daily  by  the 
3  March~l871    superintendent,  and  I  would  require  every  girl  that 
.  ■  the  doctor  thought  could  attend  to  be  made  to  do  so. 

At  present  those  who  attend  the  Sunday  services  attend 
voluntarily,  but  I  should  say  that  their  attendance 
ought  to  be  compulsory  ;  tiiey  should  be  obliged,  if 
well  enough  to  leave  their  rooms,  to  attend  the  place 
of  worship  on  Sunday.  Of  course  there  should  be 
prayers  morning  and  evening.  I  should  say  that  the 
place  which  ought  to  be  erected  for  religious  service 
might  be  turned  during  the  week  into  a  work-room, 
and  I  think  in  that  way  a  great  deal  of  good  could  be 
effected.  Some  young  women  have  a  dislike  to  enter 
the  home.  I  have  an  instance  of  one  young  woman 
now,  she  said,  "  I  could  have  remained  here  for  any 
"  time,  but  if  I  went  into  a  home  I  am  sure  that  I 
"  should  not  remain  there."  She  is  as  fine  a  young 
woman  as  you  could  see  anywhere,  and  has  not 
apparently  any  particularly  vicious  inclination.  I 
should  say  if  she  were  kept  apart  for  a  time  now  in  such 
a  room  as  this  oppoi  tuiuties  would  be  presented  to  her 
for  getting  out  of  the  sinful  life  altogether.  She  is  an 
instance  of  one  that  might  be,  I  think,  saved  if  there 
were  such  a  room,  whereas  now  she  is  likely  to  be  lost 
for  the  want  of  it.  It  also,  I  think,  might  be  bene- 
ficial for  some  who  are  discharged  on  imperfect  certifi- 
cates, to  be  kept  there  for  some  considerable  time, 
until  they  had  manifested  their  determination  to 
give  up  the  life  altogether.  I  should  like  very  much 
that  such  an  opportunity  as  that  should  be  presented 
to  that  class.  There  could  be  work,  I  have  no  doubt, 
provided  for  them  to  do.  Another  important  point, 
I  think,  is  that  at  present  they  are  allowed  to  have 
their  letters.  I  have  no  doubt  we  have  lost  many  a 
young  woman  through  their  having  permission  to 
receive  their  letters.  I  am  sure  we  have  lost  many 
who  intended  to  go  into  the  home;  perhaps  on 
the  very  morning  of  their  discharge  they  may  receive 
a  letter  from  some  man,  which  entirely  changes  their 
view,  and  they  give  up  their  intention. 

9500.  You  know  of  your  own  knowledge  cases  of 
that  sort  ? — They  have  done  so  so  frequently  that 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

9501.  Tlien  do  you  suppose  these  letters  have  been 
addressed  to  the  women  by  brothel-keepers,  or  by 
men,  or  by  what  sort  of  persons  ? — By  men  generally, 
but  I  suppose  by  brothel-keepers  too;  but  you  will  see 
in  that  instance  of  the  young  woman  whose  sister 
tried  to  influence  her,  if  that  young  woman  had 
not  had  her  mind  thoroughly  made  up  to  go  into 
the  home  she  would  have  received  that  letter  from 
her  sister,  and  very  likely  it  would  have  changed  her 
intention  entirely. 

9502.  Then  that  letter  which  you  refer  to  is  not  a 
solitary  instance  ? — By  no  means. 

9503.  It  is  an  example  of  what  occurred  } — Yes,  it 
is  an  example  of  what  occurred  lately.  I  think  we 
sent  her  up  to  Mr.  Thomas  last  Wednesday  week. 

9504.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  tliese  women  shoukl  be  examined  by  an 
officer  ? — By  the  superintendent,  and  all  improper 
letters  withheld. 

9505.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  suggest? — 
I  may  perhaps  give  this  information  that  of  30  girls 
on  one  flat  of  rooms  in  the  Lock  wards  at  Ports- 
mouth, 1 1  could  read  and  write,  3  could  read  only, 
9  could  read  only  and  that  imperfectly,  7  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  27  have  attended  Sunday 
schools,  25  have  been  in  service  one  year  at  least, 
16  have  been  decoyed  away  by  men,  14  have 
been  decoyed  away  by  women,  5  have  step-mother« 
or  bad  mothers.  1  was  rather  disappointed  in  that. 
I  had  thought  that  the  step-mothers  would  have 
been  in  a  larger  proportion.  I  was  rather  disposed 
to  think  that  a  larger  number  were  driven  to  the 
streets  through  step-mothers  than  appears  to  be 
the  case  from  these,  and  it  was  much  the  same  with 
reference  to  34  young  women  in  the  home.      I  in- 


quired as  to  that,  and  found  that  28  out  of  the  34 
could  read  and  write,  6  could  not  read  or  write,  5 
could  read  only,  24  have  attended  Sunday  school,  17 
have  been  in  service  for  a  year  at  least,  and  5  have 
step-mothers. 

9506.  Where  did  you  get  those  figures  ? — I  made 
those  with  reference  to  the  home  out  myself,  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  Lock  wards  made  out  the 
others  for  me  by  my  direction. 

9507.  {Mr.  Mundella.)  It  is  the  result  of  your 
own  investigation  ? — Yes,  the  result  of  my  own  in- 
vestigation. 

9508.  {Chairman.)  You  have  spoken  of  very 
young  girls  under  17  years  of  age  being  not  very 
hopeful  subjects  for  your  ministration,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  desirable  to  subject  them  to  any  special 
treatment ;  for  instance,  when  a  young  girl  leaves  the 
hospital  cured,  do  you  think  she  ought  to  be  detained 
against  her  will  ? — I  do  think  so.  We  sent  several 
young  women  to  the  home  at  Winchester,  and  this  is 
a  note  from  the  matron  of  that  institution  with  refe- 
rence to  them.  The  Admiralty  allow  me  to  give  30*. 
to  any  institution  we  send  a  young  woman  to,  in  the 
way  of  providing  them  with  clothes,  which  explains  the 
reference  in  the  notes  to  the  305.  "  We  will  gladly 
"  receive  Kate  Terry  into  the  Refuge.  Thursday  the 
"  26th  will  be  the  most  convenientday  if  quite  agreeable 
"  to  you.  I  thank  you  for  the  donation  of  305.  re- 
"  ceived  this  morning  on  Elizabeth  Hayter's  account. 
"  All  the  young  women  you  named  are  going  on  fairly 
"  well.  They  were  pleased  to  know  that  you  so 
"  kindly  remembered  them."  We  have  sent  to  the 
Winchester  home,  and  they  all  appear  to  be  going  on 
satisfactorily,  and  not  one  of  them  has  lapsed. 

9509.  {Canon  Gregory.)  I  suppose  in  dealing  with 
the  women  you  have  frequently  heard  something  of 
their  previous  history  ? — With  reference  to  their  evil 
life  I  have  never  sought  that,  because  I  could  not 
rely  on  it. 

9510.  Have  you  never  sought  the  cause  of  their 
becoming  prostitutes  ? — That  is  just  the  point.  I 
have  not.  This  return  shows  that  out  of  30,  16  have 
been  decoyed  by  men  and  14  by  women.  Of  course 
I  have  heard  the  ways  by  which  some  have  been 
induced  to  become  prostitutes,  but  I  have  never 
sought  much  on  that  point,  because  I  have  never 
thought  it  very  trustworthy. 

9511.  But  still  you  know  something  about  the 
women's  lives.  You  are  obliged  to  know  something 
about  the  causes  that  have  led  them  astray,  are  not  you 
— My  feeling  is  that  I  find  them  there  as  sinners  in 
their  sin,  and  my  object  is  to  induce  them  to  give  up 
that  sinful  life.  I  have  never  felt  it  prudent  in  me 
to  enter  into  a  close  inquiry  with  reference  to  the 
way  in  which  they  were  brought  into  that  life. 

9512.  But  still,  dealing  with  a  sinner  in  her  sin, 
would  not  the  sin  itself  have  many  essential  dif- 
ferences if  the  origin  was  passion  or  the  want  of 
bread  ? — Of  course,  I  have  heard  through  the  super- 
intendent of  the  wards  many  cases  of  that  kind,  and 
one  would  feel  deeper  sympathy  with  the  young 
Avoman  than  in  other  cases.  For  instance,  lately  a 
young  woman  just  out  of  the  wards,  and  this  case 
came  under  my  notice  in  this  way  about  a  week  ago ; 
the  superintendent  told  me  that  she  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  bring  a  charge  against  a  brothel  keeper  in 
Portsmouth,  but  it  had  come  to  nothing.  I  asked 
her  what  it  was,  and  she  told  me  that  this  young 
woman  was  wishing  to  go  home.  I  said  I  should 
like  to  see  her,  and  so  she  sent  to  her,  and  the 
young  woman  came  down,  and  I  found  she  had 
been  for  14  months  in  a  most  respectable  situation  in 
Southsea.  She  was  leaving  her  situation,  and  had 
gone  home  to  her  friends,  I  think  at  Alton ;  she  was 
returning  to  her  situation  in  Portsmouth  and  came 
down  the  day  previously  to  spend  it  with  her 
cousin  at  Gosport.  She  was  detained  later  than  she 
would  have  been  at  night  in  coming  over,  waiting  for 
a  boat  to  ferry  her  over  from  the  Gosport  side  to  the 
Portsmouth  side,  and  I  think  it  was  about  11  o'clock 
that  she  got  to  the  Portsmouth  side.    She  met  a 
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policeman,  and  she  asked  him  to  direct  her  to  a  lodging, 
and  that  policeman  directed  her  to  a  bad  house. 
She  was  in  that  house  for  a  fortnight,  but  had  actually 
only  led  the  life  for  four  days;  during  the  time  that 
she  was  in  the  hospital  the  brothel  keeper  broke  into 
her  box,  took  her  best  clothing  and  pawned  it  and  sent 
the  tickets  to  her.    When  I   spoke  to  the  girl  I 
thought  that  her  case  was  not  an  ordinary  one  at  all, 
and  I  placed  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  Avhat  she  said 
and  her  manner  altogether,  and  I  said  I  think  I  shall 
see  more  about  this.   Miss  Farrow  had  sent  for  the 
superintendent  of  police,  or  got  the  policeman  at  the 
hospital  to  biing  up  the  superintendent  of  police  to 
examine  the  girl,  and  he  rather  made  light  of  it  and 
said  it  was  a  county  court  matter.  I  said  I  don't  know, 
I  think  I  shall  not  allow  it  to  drop,  so  I  spoke  to  Mr. 
Gillman,  a  magistrate,  and  he  said  it  is  not  a  county 
court  matter  at  all;  if  it  is  anything  at  all  it  is  a 
criminal  matter,  and  he  said  "  I  will  be  at  the  hospital 
"  to-da)',  and  the  mayor  will  be  there  and  we  Avill  see 
"  the  girl  and  so  they  did  see  the  girl,  and  the  mayor 
"  sent  up  a  policeman  to  inquire  into  it,  and  I  think 
"  it  was  a  most  disgraceful  thing  that  that  policeman 
"  before  he  had  finished  examining  the  girl  told  her, 
"  I  do  not  believe  a  word  that  you  say."    How  had 
he  any  opportunity  of  testing  whether  what  she  said 
was  true  or  false  when  he  said  he  did  not  believe 
her  statement.    I  understand  that  the  young  woman 
has  taken  a  summons  out  against  the  woman  who  has 
pledged  her  clothes,  and  1  hope  that  the  case  will  be 
investigated.    I  asked  the  superintendent  if  the  girl 
could  recognise  the  policeman  whom  she  asked,  and 
she  said,  "  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  recog- 
nize him  or  no,"  but  the  night  she  met  this  police- 
man she  knows  ;  it  was  the  10th  of  last  month, 
I  think. 

9513,  {Chairman.)  I  understand  that  this  whole 
matter  is  going  to  be  investigated  in  a  court  of  law  ? 
—Yes. 

9514.  {Canon  Gregory.)  What  I  wanted  to  know 
wasquite  different  from  that.  Would  your  experience 
corroborate  mine,  which  has  been  very  considerable 
among  women  of  this  description,  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  women  who  become  prostitutes  have 
never  been  seduced,  but  have  simply  gone  on  the  town 
with  no  sense  of  the  sin  they  are  about  to  commit  to 
earn  their  bread  ? — I  think  a  very  large  proportion 
of  them  are  of  that  class.  I  may  just  tell  you 
when  I  hear  people  talking  about  this  I  just  say 
that  the  ideas  of  the  lower  orders  with  reference  to 
this  sin  are  very  different  indeed  fi'om  the  ideas  of 
those  who  have  had  more  knowledge  and  better  edu- 
cation, because  I  believe  that  a  large  numbci-  of  them 
look  on  it  so  far  from  being  a  disgraceful  thing  that  it 
is  rather  an  honourable  thing.  I  now  speak  of  a  case 
in  which  I  think  there  are  several  daughters  of  one 
family  who  were  all  prostitutes  ;  one  of  the  young 
women  who  was  in  the  original  wards  I  brought  into  the 
penitentiary.  They  were  remarkably  prepossessing  in 
appearance,  all  of  Ihem.  I  accompanied  that  girl  to  see 
one  of  the  sisters  die  in  her  own  house.  Within  the  last 
year  or  so,  two  of  them  were  in  the  Lock  wards,  and  one 
of  them,  just  to  show  the  folly  of  some  men,  had  actually 
a  splendid  watch  and  chain  which  would  have  cost,  I 
daresay,  50/.,  and  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  belonged 
said  he  would  give  her  ol.  to  get  it  back  again,  but  I 
believe  she  did  not  whilst  she  was  with  us  give  it 
back.  That  was  the  class  of  this  family,  and  I  under- 
stand the  father  of  those  girls  looked  on  the  life  as  a 
respectable  thing,  and  not  one  of  them  would  be  of 
the  class  seduced  or  led  away. 

9515.  Is  not  it  true  that  women  in  that  class,  and 
people  of  that  class  generally,  seem  to  be  quite  callous 
with  regard  to  the  sinfulness  of  this  sin  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  a  large  proportion  are  entirely  callous  to  it. 

9516.  Then  would  not  it  be  very  necessary  that 
in  any  steps  which  are  taken  under  this  Act  there 
should  be  something  to  teach  them  there  is  sinfulness 
in  it  ? — Yes. 

9517.  Do  you  think  the  periodical  examinations 
have  a  tendency  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  like 


brute  beasts  to  be  hired  out  for  a  certain  purpose  ? 
— Well,  I  should  of  course  think  that  it  would  have 
rather  that  influence.  I  daresay  the  fact  of  their 
being  periodically  examined  would  have  that  influence 
if  they  thought  of  tiie  matter  seriously. 

9518.  That  such  examinations  would  be  more 
likely  to  confirm  them  in  their  prepossession  in  regard 
to  their  indiflierence  to  suci\  matters,  than  to  remove 
it  ? — I  do  not  say  with  reference  to  the  indifference 
to  it.  I  do  not  think  the  moral  feeling  could  be 
injured  by  any  examination.  I  have  spoken  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  Lock  wards,  and  she  has  said  she 
believes  that  a  great  many  of  them  have  not  the 
slightest  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  that  is  what  I  feel. 

9519.  Would  not  that  lack  of  feeling  exactly  in- 
dicate what  I  say,  that  they  look  upon  themselves  as 
mere  beasts  to  be  hired  out  for  a  purpose — neither 
more  nor  less  ? — They  would  not  like  to  be  called  beasts. 

9520.  I  do  not  mean  to  apply  that  term  to  them,  but 
I  ask  whether  in  your  opinion  it  would  not  confirm  the 
feeling  that  there  was  mere  bestiality  about  the 
whole  matter  ? — I  think  if  they  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject at  all,  and  that  superficially,  it  might  have  the 
tendency  to  make  the  matter  indifferent  to  them. 

9521.  With  regard  to  the  women  who  have  left  the 
hospital,  have  you  made  closer  inquiries  with  regard 
to  them  than  you  have  of  their  history  previous  to 
their  coming  in  ? — Not  except  those  who  have  gone 
into  the  home. 

9522.  Do  you  think  that  of  those  who  have 
gone  to  the  home  more  have  been  recovered  who 
have  passed  through  the  hospital  and  these  examina- 
nations,  than  of  those  who  have  not  been  so  sub- 
jected ? — 1  think  there  have  been  more  voluntary  cases 
in  the  home  than  have  gone  from  our  wards. 

9523.  Then  how  with  regard  to  the  per-centage  of 
permanent  recoveries  between  the  two  classes  ? — I 
could  not  give  a  decided  answer  on  that  point.  I 
know  that  a  great  proportion  of  them  have  remained 
hopeful  for  many  years. 

9524.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  In  the  course  of  the  13  years 
you  have  been  chaplain  have  you  had  statistical 
returns  showing  the  proportion  of  women  reformed 
who  have  passed  through  the  hospital  ? — Only  since 
the  wards  came  under  the  Acts.  Previously  to  that  we 
took  the  names  of  those  who  went  to  the  home  from 
the  wards,  and  they  are  now  regularly  taken  ;  I  took 
them  myself  in  the  book  at  the  home,  and  they  are 
now  taken.  Sir  George  Seymour  bought  those  books  in 
order  that  the  names  of  young  women  coming  from 
the  ward  and  entering  the  home  should  be  taken  down, 
and  I  took  them  myself,  and  they  are  still  there. 

9525.  And  that  includes  the  years  before  the  Act 
came  into  operation  ? — Before  the  Act  came  into  ope- 
ration at  all. 

9526.  Also  since  the  Act  came  Into  operation  ? — 
Yes  ;  Mrs.  Colebrook  takes  them  down  now  herself. 

9527.  But  I  suppose  you  are  not  in  possession  here 
of  the  tables  ? — No. 

9528.  Can  you  from  your  own  observation  and 
without  reference  to  these  statistics  give  any  idea  as 
to  whether  since  1864',  when  the  Acts  came  into 
operation,  there  has  been  any  material  change  in  the 
amount  of  reformatory  influence  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious years? — I  looked  at  that  point  in  the  book  since 
I  got  the  summons  to  attend  here,  and  I  find  it  U 
much  about  the  same  ;  I  thought  that  the  proportion 
was  larger  M'hen  it  was  voluntary  than  lately,  but  I 
find  it  was  much  about  the  same. 

9529.  I  presume  that  the  register  when  we  have  it 
will  include  all  the  women  who  have  passed  through 
the  hospital  and  been  sent  to  their  friends  or  to  homes, 
although  it  may  not  be  by  the  instrumeni^iiity  of 
the  persons  connected  with  the  hospital,  but  by  the 
instrumentality  of  somebody  disconnected  with  the 
hospital.  Is  it  the  fact,  that  of  those  who  pass  through 
the  hospital,  a  certain  number  are  sent  to  their  friends 
or  to  homes,  and  are  so  recorded  in  the  books  of  the 
hospital  ? — ^Yes. 

9530.  I  am  asking  you  whether  it  is  not  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  those  women  may  have  been  induced 
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3  Mm^1871    women  have  been  sent  to  their  friends  from  Portsmouth 
  ■  by  the  agency  of  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Lewis,  a  home  mission- 
ary, would  it  be  likely  that  they  would  be  included 
in  your  returns  ? — Not  in  the  least ;  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

9532.  Would  it  be  likely  that  they  would  be  in- 
cluded in  your  returns  ? — Not  in  the  least  ;  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

9533.  Then,  in  fact,  the  only  women  included  in 
your  returns  would  be  those  sent  direct  from  the 
iiospital  ? — Those  sent  direct  from  the  hospital. 

9534.  There  is  rather  a  remarkable  circumstance 
in  connexion  with  Portsmouth,  and  perhaps  you  may 
give  us  some  little  information  about  it,  that  as  com- 
pared with  other  districts  the  amount  of  alleged  re- 
formation is  very  much  less  ? — Yes. 

.9535.  As  compared  with  other  subjected  districts  ? 
— Just  so,  and  I  have  explained  the  reason. 

9536.  Between  1864  and  1869,  according  to  Colonel 
Henderson's  returns,  tliere  were  736  women  left  the 
district,  and  only  28  entered  the  homes  out  of  the 
whole  number? — That  must  be  a  mistake.  I  think 
3'ou  will  find  that  an  Independent  minister,  Mr. 
Gregson,  who  is  summoned  here  has  a  more  correct 
statement. 

9537.  Now  with  regard  to  the  questions  put  to  you 
by  the  Rev.  Canon,  as  to  the  influence  of  this  system  on 
these  women,  I  gathered  from  your  observations  that 
you  thought  that  the  women  in  Portsmouth  had  an 
impression  that  there  was  nothing  very  disgraceful  in 
this  line  of  life,  but  in  some  cases  thought  it,  you 
made  use  even  of  the  word,  "  honourable  "  ? — Yes, 
many  of  them,  I  think. 

9538.  Can  you  tell  us  from  your  observation^ 
whether  as  compared  with  the  state  of  the  prostitutes 
before  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  the  present  prostitutes 
are  better  off  in  condition  and  have  greater  means  of 
providing  themselves  with  good  clothing  ? — I  could 
not  say  positively ;  if  I  were  to  say  anything  I  should 
believe  that  they  were  not  in  so  bad  a  plight  now  as 
they  used  to  be;  that  is  my  impression. 

9539.  However  it  is  very  slight  evidently,  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  not  so  marked  as  to  enable  you  to  speak 
with  any  great  certainty  on  the  subject  ? — Well,  I 
think  they  are  better  off  now  than  they  used  to  be  ; 
that  is  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 

9540.  Assuming  they  are  better  off,  as  we  have 
been  told  they  are  in  Devonport,  do  not  you  think 
that  would  rather  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  them 
in  thinking  that  this  was  an  honourable  and  respectable 
mode  of  livelihood  ? — Of  course  tawdry  dress  will 
make  them  think  they  are  fine  ladies,  and  I  daresay  it 
may  have  that  influence. 

9541.  These  women  are  brought  up  for  periodical 
examination,  and  having  passed  that  examination  they 
are  on  the  register,  which  implies  that  they  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  recognition.  Would  you  not  think  that 
that  certain  amount  of  recognition  by  the  police, 
and  by  the  State,  whatever  it  amounts  to,  may  have 
the  effect  of  making  them  feel  they  are  actually  of  a 
more  respectable  character  than  they  would  feel  if 
they  were  left  entirely  unrecognised  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
might  have  that  tendency. 

9542.  We  have  been  told  that  in  Devonport  the 
women  sometimes  call  themselves  Queen's  women. 
Have  you  ever  heard  an  expression  of  that  kind  in 
Portsmouth  ? — Never,  the  superior  class  are  called 
dollys.  There  can  be  no  doubt  I  believe  that  these 
wards  prolong  the  lives  of  the  women.  I  had  the  state- 
ment some  time  ago  brought  before  me  with  reference 
to  an  undertaker  who  lives  in  St.  Mary's  Street, 
Portsmouth,  which  bears  out  the  statement  I  have 
made  ;  he  said  to  the  matron  of  the  Portsmouth  gaol 
that  since  the  wards  have  been  opened  his  trade  had 
been  comparatively  slack.  He  said  that  previously 
to  that  time  a  great  many  young  women  of  that  class 
died,  that  when  one  died  they  clubbed  among  them- 


selves to  have  the  funeral  respectable,  and  that  he 
gained  a  nice  little  sum  through  that  means,  but  since 
the  wards  were  opened  comparatively  few  of  them 
died. 

9543.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  the 
wards  being  opened ;  the  wards  were  open  before  the 
Acts  were  in  operation,  were  not  they? — Yes,  they 
were.  I  was  speaking  of  his  observation  since  the 
wards  have  been  in  operation  contrasting  the  former 
years  with  the  latter,  he  said  that  comparatively  few 
died  lalely.  This  statement  was  made  about  two 
years  since. 

9544.  According  to  your  judgment  I  presume  you 
supposed  that  from  1864  gradually  the  health  of  the 
prostitutes  would  be  improved,  and  a  less  proportion  of 
prostitutes  die  down  to  the  present  time  every  year  ? 
—Yes. 

9545.  I  find  from  the  return  presented  by  Colonel 
Henderson  that  seven  prostitutes  died  in  1866,  seven 
in  1867,  10  in  1868,  six  in  1869,  and  three  in  the 
quarter  ending  the  26th  March  1870,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  12  a  year.  You  do  not  think  that  that  statis- 
tical account  of  the  number  of  deaths  confirms  your 
undertaker  ? — But  that  is  in  the  hospital. 

9546.  No,  this  is  from  all  the  prostitutes  in  Ports- 
mouth. The  total  number  of  prostitutes  who  died  in 
1866  was  seven,  and  the  total  number  who  died  in 
1869  was  six,  and  the  number  for  the  three  months 
of  1870,  ending  the  26th  March,  was  three,  making 
what  would  be  12  in  the  year  ? — That  statement  sur- 
prises me  very  much  indeed.  I  should  have  thought 
there  were  very  many  more.  We  have  nearly  that 
number  of  deaths  in  the  hospital. 

9547.  Assuming  that  the  whole  number  of  prosti- 
tutes in  Portsmouth  are  on  the  register,  which  is 
what  is  contended  for  by  the  promoters  of  the  Act,  then 
this  column  "  died  "  includes  every  prostitute  who  has 
died  in  Portsmouth  during  each  successive  year,  and 
I  dare  say  you  will  consider  that  a  statistical  return 
carefully  prepared  is  more  reliable  than  some  general 
impression  of  an  undertaker  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  I 
can  remember  myself  nearly  as  many  cases  in  our 
hospital. 

9548.  I  have  no  confidence  in  these  returns  my- 
self, and  you  do  not  seem  to  have  much  ? — Well,  that 
surprises  me  very  much  indeed. 

9549.  (i¥r.  Mundella.)  You  say  you  think  the 
numbers  who  have  died  in  hospital  are  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  quoted  by  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  has  just  been  examining  you  ;  so  far  as  your 
recollection  goes  they  accord  ? — I  should  think  so. 

9550.  That  all  those  stated  there  may  have  died  in 
the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

9551.  When  they  die  in  the  hospital  at  whose 
expense  are  they  buried  ? — I  think  the  parish. 

9552.  They  are  buried  at  the  public  expense  at  any 
rate  ? — I  think  so. 

9553.  That  accounts  for  the  undertaker  complaining 
of  the  difference  in  his  trade,  that  they  are  buried  now 
at  public  instead  of  at  private  expense,  is  not  that  so  ? 
— Very  possibly  that  may  have  been  a  reason.  A 
great  many  of  those  young  women  get  married, 
and  you  v/ould  be  surprised  that  some  sailors  do 
not  appear  to  think  anything  the  less  of  them.  J 
was  rather  surprised  when  the  superintendent  told  me 
the  other  day  a  young  woman  said  to  her,  "  I  think  I 
"  will  get  married,"  and  she  said,  "  If  you  can  do  that 
"  I  should  like  you  to  leave  this  life."  She  appealed 
to  another  girl  and  said,  "  You  know,  Fanny,"  or  what- 
ever her  name  was,  "  I  could  get  married."  "  Oh 
"  yes,  I  know  very  well  you  could,"  and  so  they  entered 
into  a  conversation  and  said,  "  Oh  yes,  the  sailors  do 
not  think  anything  the  worse  ;  they  say,  "  We  know 
you  cannot  be  worse,  and  you  may  be  better." 
That  is  their  way  of  reasoning  on  the  matter  in  marry- 
ing these  young  women. 

9554.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  sailors  do  not 
object  to  marrying  prostitutes  ? — A  great  many  of 
them  do  not.  They  actually,  from  that  statement, 
rather  prefer  it. 

9555.  Even  when  the  women  continue  prostitutes 
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afterwards  ?  —  No  ;  certainly  not.  1  do  not  mean 
that. 

9556.  {Mr.  Cowper- Temple.)  You  stated  that  tlie 
superintendent  of  the  Lock  ward  finds  that  out  oi 
40  girls  28  were  doing  well.  What  sort  of  evidence 
had  the  superintendent  of  what  she  called  doing  well  ? 
— I  believe  she  keeps  up  a  correspondence  with  the 
young  women. 

9557.  Then  you  are  under  the  impression  that  the 
phrase  "  doing  well  "  implies  that  they  have  left  the 
evil  life  ? — Yes. 

9558.  Those  who  are  married  would,  I  presume, 
come  within  the  phrase  of  "  doing  well  "  ? — Yes. 

9559.  You  stated  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
that  there  should  be  one  fixed  room  for  religious  ser- 
vices ? — Yes.  At  present  those  who  are  unable  to 
leave  their  beds  hear  the  prayers  in  the  wards  where 
they  are.  There  are  no  prayers  now,  except  that 
when  a  young  woman  is  ill  I  visit  her.  That  is  just 
one  of  the  defects. 

9560.  Then  you  do  not  consider  yourself  at  liberty 
to  read  the  prayers  publicly  in  any  of  the  wards  ? — Of 
course  I  do  it  publicly  when  I  am  there  ;  but  there 
are  so  jnany  wards  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  one 
to  go  through  them  all  to  have  prayers  daily.  _ 

9561.  And  you  would  not  think  it  desirable  to  take 
the  wards  in  succession  on  different  days  ;  one  ward 
each  day  ? — We  do  that  on  Sunday  ;  we  have  service 
alternately  in  the  wards. 

9562.  Then  if  these  prayers,  which  now  take  place 
in  the  severalwards,  occurred  only  in  one  room,  would 
not  those  who  are  unable  to  leave  their  beds  be 
deprived  of  the  advantage  they  at  present  have  ? — 
Comparatively  few  would  be  obliged  to  remain  in 
their  beds,  and  they  would,  of  course,  be  visited. 

9563.  Has  any  application  been  made  to  the  Ad- 
miralty to  furnish  rooms  such  as  you  speak  of? — I 
think  there  has.  I  should  say  that  that  room  ought 
to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  other  building. 

9564.  But  you  do  not  think  that  its  purposes  would 
be  interfered  with,  by  its  also  being  used  as  a  work- 
room ? — No. 

9565.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  help 
to  the  ultimate  reclamation  of  these  women,  that  they 
should  practice  needlework  while  they  are  under 
treatment  in  the  wards,  in  order  to  give  them  habits 
of  industry  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  very  well  to 
do  so.  We  do  employ  some  of  them  in  the  laundry. 
All  the  washing  of  the  institution  is  performed  by 
them. 

9566.  Do  you  suppose  that  many  of  those  women 
are  unable  to  get  employment  when  they  leave  a 
hospital  from  want  of  habits  of  work,  from  want  of 
having  been  trained  to  needlework  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  needlework  is  a  work  which  would  provide  them 
with  sufficient  remuneration  to  keep  them  in  an 
honest  way  of  living  ;  1  think  that  those  who  follow 
that  life  generally  supplement  it  with  their  evil 
ways. 

9567.  What  does  your  experience  lead  you  to 
believe  as  to  the  practical  tendency  of  these  Acts. 
Do  they  increase  or  diminish  the  sin  of  prostitution  ? — 
I  could  only  draw  any  judgment  on  that  from  the 
statistics  I  have  seen,  and  I  have  seen  that  during 
the  last  six  years,  I  think  it  is,  there  are  350  fewer 
prostitutes  on  the  register  at  present  than  there 
were  when  the  Acts  came  into  operation. 

9568.  Are  you  led  to  attach  much  importance  to 
the  fact  that  the  cure  of  the  disease  removes  an 
immediate  penalty  that  deters  both  of  the  sexes  in  the 
indulgence  of  the  sin  ? — I  have  thought  of  that,  and 
I  think  if  people  are  evilly  disposed,  the  fear  of  the 
disease  w^ill  not  deter  them.    That  is  my  impression. 

9569.  Do  you  think  in  moments  of  excitement  and 
temptation,  the  calculation  of  the  future  is  not  very 
strong  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  think  about  it. 

9570.  As  the  law  deals  with  the  disease,  without 
interfering  with  the  action  which  produces  the  disease, 
may  not  an  impression  arise  that  the  I^egislalare  looks 
with  indulgence  on  the  sin  ? — I  have  felt  myself  that 
it  was  very  wrong  indeed  that  those  in  authority 


should  look  so  simply  to  the  physical  cure.    I  have  TWENTY- 
felt  it  very  deeply  indeed.  FIRST  DAY. 

9571.  Then  if  anybody  was  thinking  that  the  law   

did  not  condemn  prostitution,  would  not  they  have     ev.  A^Lownj. 
that  impression  removed  by  the  laws  against  brothels  ?  3  m^j-^Jj 
— Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  important  thing.  

9572.  Are  there  any  effective  laws  in  Portsmouth 
against  solicitation  in  theslreet? — Of  course  we  know 
women  can  be  prosecuted  for  solicitation. 

9573.  From  what  you  have  observed  in  moving 
about  the  worst  streets  of  Portsmouth,  is  there  much 
solicitation  on  the  part  of  women  in  the  streets  ? — 1 
am  very  seldom  in  the  way  of  them  at  night.  I  rarely 
go  out. 

9574.  Are  there  in  the  Lock  wards  of  the  hospital 
any  female  visitors  who  speak  to  the  girls  ? — There 

are  no  female  visitoirs.  .  . 

9575.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
girls  should  be  spoken  to  by  persons  of  their  own  sex 
as  well  as  by  the  chaplain  ? — No,  I  think  it  better 
it  should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  female 
superintendent. 

9576.  And  the  female  superintendent  is  a  person 
who  is  expected  to  exercise  a  moral  influence  ? — Yes, 
decidedly. 

9577.  In  the  home  who  are  the  persons  who 
speak  to  the  inmates  besides  yourself? — Of  course 
Mrs.  Colebrook  has  an  opportunity  of  coming  as  well 
into  the  wards  and  speaking  to  them. 

9578.  In  the  home  is  she  the  only  person  who 
speaks  to  them  besides  the  chaplain  ? — No. 

9579.  When  you  have  spoken  to  these  women  about 
the  necessity  of  reformation  what  have  you  found  to 
be  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  change  of  life  ? 
Has  it  been  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  livelihood 
honestl}^',  or  has  it  been  the  attractiveness  of  a  life  of 
evil  excitement  ? — I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  is  laziness  ; 
I  think  an  idle  life  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluences on  most  young  women,  the  idle  life  they  have 
an  opportunity  of  living. 

9580.  Have  you  found  from  observation  that  poverty 
very  often  compels  them  to  go  on  with  their  evil 
course  ? — I  have  found  young  girls  who  have  astonished 
me  sometimes.  I  remember  speaking  to  one  girl, 
I  do  not  think  she  could  have  been  more  than  13  years 
of  age,  a  very  prepossessing  child  she  appeared,  and 
I  was  endeavouring  to  induce  her  to  give  up  the 
life  and  go  into  a  home,  and  I  said,  "  What  a  happi- 
*'  ness  it  would  be  for  your  mother  if  you  would  give 
"  up  this  sort  of  life,"  and  she  actually  told  me  that 
her  mother  was  living  on  the  proceeds  of  her  sin  ;  she 
was  only  a  child  of  13  or  14  years,  and  it  shocked  me 
very  much. 

9581.  Do  you  find  that  the  love  of  dress  is  often 
an  impediment  to  a  change  of  life  ? — I  think  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  influence.  Of  course  when  any  young 
women  mean  to  reform  or  to  go  home  I  take  my 
gauge  of  their  probable  intentions  by  the  way  which 
they  dress  themselves  after  they  give  in  that  resolu- 
tion, and  I  always  see,  when  I  observe  earrings  or 
hair  adornment,  which  way  the  current  runs,  and  of 
course  we  say,  "  We  know  what  is  going  on  in  your 
"  hearts  by  the  way  that  you  act,  therefore  I  fear 
"  you  do  not  mean  to  do  what  you  profess,  or  else 
"  your  hair  would  be  very  different,  and  there  would 
"  be  none  of  those  adornments."  And  I  have  found  it 
almost  a  certain  criterion,  a  very  good  thing  to  judge 
by,  if  a  girl  means  to  do  what  is  right  she  generally 
does  her  hair  and  dresses  in  a  respectable  way,  and  as 
soon  as  ever  she  begins  to  give  up  the  intention  she 
commences  to  decorate  and  adorn  herself. 

9582.  If  these  Acts  were  repealed,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Lock  wards  of  the  hospital  remained  opened, 
do  you  consider  that  many  of  these  women  would 
come  voluntarily  to  be  cured  in  the  hospital  ? — I 
think  that  they  would. 

9583.  And  you  think  that  the  disease  to  be  cured 
would  of  itself  bring  women  to  the  hospital  without 
their  being  compelled  to  come  by  the  policeman  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  many  of  them  would.  I  have  under- 
stood from  the  matron  of  the  hospital  that  a  great 
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many  of  them,  having  heard  that  it  was  possible  that 
the  Acts  might  be  repealed,  expressed  a  strong  feeling 
as  to  what  they  should  do  if  such  a  thing  occurred, 
that  tliey  would  not  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
cured,  and  being  received  into  the  hospital,  and  having 
the  comforts  they  enjoy  there. 

9584.  Do  you  think  they  Avould  come  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  or  would  they  wait  until  they 
were  so  ill  that  they  could  hardly  move  about  the 
streets  ? — That  is  questionable.  I  think  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  them  might  remain  out  much  too  long  ; 
they  would  be  influenced  by  that  as  to  whether  some 
young  men  they  had  a  particular  attachment  to  were 


out  in  a  ship,  or  if  they  were  to  be  home  soon  they 
would  wait  until  they  arrived.  We  found  it  very 
difficult  at  the  time  when  the  wards  were  in  an  im- 
perfect state,  when  a  ship  came  in,  that  was  the 
time  they  took  the  opportunity  of  breaking  out  of  the 
imperfect  building,  and  they  always  did  so. 

9585.  {Sir  J.  Trelaiony.)  Do  you  think  the  treat- 
ment of  young  women  in  homes  of  a  character  likely 
to  produce  impatience  in  them  ? — No,  not  in  our 
home,  most  certainly.  They  have  great  latitude  in 
our  home,  and  everything  I  think  is  done  in  such  a 
way  that  there  can  be  nothing  in  that  at  all. 


Rev.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Gfxson  Gregson 

J.  G.  Gregson. 

^   9586.  {Chairman.')  Are   you  a   minister   of  the 

Establishment  ? — No  ;  I  am  minister  of  the  Baptist 
Chapel  in  Kent  Street,  Portsea,  Portsmouth. 

9587.  Have  you  for  some  time  taken  an  especial 
interest  in  the  women  who  are  the  subject  of  this 
inquiry  ? — I  have,  and  it  may  be  as  well  for  me  to 
state  to  the  Commission  how  I  have  come  in  special 
contact  with  the  women  and  with  the  operation  of 
this  Act.  I  am  joint  secretary  of  our  town  mission. 
I  am  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of  our  home 
at  Portsmouth,  and  consequently  I  have  seen  per- 
sonally, in  my  work  as  secretary  of  the  town  mission 
and  as  a  member  of  the  home  committee,  the  direct 
working  and  operation  of  the  Act.  I  have  endea- 
voured by  various  means  to  reclaim  the  women  of 
the  town  by  midnight  meetings,  and  have  succeeded 
in  getting  a  great  many  women  to  attend  these  meet- 
ings ;  and  last  winter  I  got  35  of  them  to  give  me 
their  names  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  their  sinful 
lives,  but  I  only  succeeded  in  getting  six  to  leave  the 
town  in  consequence  of  the  hold  that  the  brothel- 
keepers  have  upon  the  women  as  soon  as  they  go  to 
their  houses.  I  have  been  called  upon  to  visit  girls 
in  the  Lock  wards,  and  have  succeeded  in  many 
instances  in  getting  them  to  leave  their  sinful  lives 
from  the  Lock  wards  in  the  hospital,  and  I  have 
found  it  much  easier  to  get  them  from  the  Lock 
wards  than  from  the  streets.  As  recently  as  last 
Christmas  Day  a  friend  of  mine  from  Southampton 
asked  me  to  visit  a  girl  in  the  Lock  wards  with  a 
view  of  getting  her  to  leave  her  sinful  life  and  go  to 
a  home.  I  succeeded  in  getting  her  to  promise  that 
she  would  leave  her  sinful  life  and  go  to  a  home  ;  and 
her  mother  visited  her  in  the  Lock  ward  several 
times,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  she  is  now  in  a 
home  at  Winchester. 

9588.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  effect 
of  these  Acts  on  the  women  of  the  town  ? — Princi- 
pally in  considering  the  reclamation  of  the  women 
from  the  town.  I  find  by  the  operation  of  the  Act  in 
our  town  it  has  diminished  prostitution  in  the  town, 
and  that  there  are  at  this  present  time  fewer  girls  upon 
the  town  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  Act. 
I  am  constantly  seeing  girls  who  are  brought  to  me 
through  our  bible  women  who  have  been  reclaimed, 
and  who  are  going  into  situations,  or  are  about  to  be 
married  to  soldiers  and  sailors  with  whom  they  may 
have  been  living,  and  I  have  always  put  the  question 
to  them  pointedly,  "  Do  you  owe  your  reclamation  to 
"  the  fact  that  you  have  been  in  the  Lock  ward,  that 
"  you  have  been  taken  from  the  brothel  and  streets 
"  to  the  ward  ?  "  and  in  every  case  they  have  said, 
"  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Lock  ward  we  should  not 
*'  have  left  our  sinful  lives." 

9589.  Do  you  think  the  Acts  have  had  any  effect 
in  deterring  women  from  taking  to  that  mode  of  life? — 
Yes,  and  for  this  reason  :  I  know  from  personal 
knowledge  that  many  silly  girls  who  are,  I  may  say, 
upon  the  borders  of  a  vicious  life,  who  frequent  music 
halls  in  our  town,  are  afraid  of  coming  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  police,  because  they  know  that  the 
police  have  tlie  power  of  looking  over  the  girls  of  the 
town,  and  have  a  watch  upon  them,  and  they  are 
deterred  from  going  to  those  places  of  resort  because 


was  called  in  and  examined  as  follows  : 

they  know  the  women  of  the  town  are  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  police. 

9590.  Have  these  cases  of  reclamation  been  effected 
through  the  agency  of  the  home  mostly  ? — In  some 
cases  they  have  gone  from  the  hospital  to  the  home 
or  penitentiary,  or  to  the  home  in  Winchester.  On 
one  occasion  when  I  had  to  visit  a  girl  in  the  lock 
ward  my  attention  was  called  to  a  girl  who  was  leaving 
the  lock'ward  with  a  certificate.  She  neither  wished 
to  go  to  a  home  nor  did  she  wish  to  return  to  her 
parents  or  friends,  but  she  wished  to  lead  a  virtuous 
life,  and  she  received  from  the  police  a  certificate 
which  exempted  her  from  the  surveillance  of  the 
police  ;  but  I  think  myself,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
state  what  I  think  upon  that  point,  that  a  great  many 
more  women  would  be  reclaimed  if  in  all  cases  they 
could  go  from  the  Lock  wards  to  a  reformatory.  My 
experience  leads  me  to  give  this  opinion,  that  the 
effect  of  tlie  detention  in  the  Lock  ward  is  to  restore 
to  a  healthy  state  of  body,  and  to  a  great  extent  to  a 
healthy  state  of  mind,  when  they  are  in  a  fit  state  both 
mentally  and  morally  to  receive  advice  and  to  listen 
to  the  counsels  which  Christian  men  and  Christian 
women  give  them  respecting  their  position. 

9591.  But  when  a  woman  is  discharged  as  cured 
from  the  hospital  we  understand  she  is  always  or 
generally  recommended  to  go  to  a  home  ? — Yes. 

9592.  Would  you  adopt  any  more  stringent  mode 
of  compelling  or  inducing  the  women  to  resort  to 
such  an  asylum  ? — Yes,  as  I  have  given  this  matter 
some  considerable  thought  and  attention,  I  suggest 
that  the  Act  would  be  very  much  more  beneficial  if  all 
women  who  passed  through  the  wards  were  compelled 
to  go  to  a  reformatory  for  a  specific  time,  perhaps 
according  to  the  number  of  times  they  have  been  in 
hospital ;  and  I  should  like  especially  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  to  this  one  point  of  great 
importance,  sending  young  children  straight  to  a 
reformatory  of  that  kind  where  they  might  remain 
until  16  or  17  years  of  age.  It  is  a  most  painful  fact 
that  a  great  many  on  the  town  are  mere  children 
of  the  age  of  13,  14<,  and  15. 

9593.  Is  any  large  proportion  of  those  following 
the  trade  of  prostitution  in  Portsmouth  of  that  early 
age  ? — A  great  number  of  that  very  early  age. 

9594.  Then  with  regard  to  children  under  17  you 
would  have  a  compulsory  process  ? — Yes. 

9595.  But  with  regard  to  women  over  that  age 
would  you  still  apply  compulsion  ? — Yes,  according  to 
the  number  of  times  they  have  been  in  wards. 

9596.  Then  I  understand  you  if  a  woman  over  17 
had  been  a  certain  number  of  times  in  the  ward  you 
would  consider  that  evidence  of  such  a  state  of 
depravity  as  would  warrant  the  State  in  applying  a 
compulsory  process  of  reformation  ? — Yes. 

9597.  But  with  regard  to  all  young  girls  under  the 
age  of  17,  yon  would  in  the  first  instance  take  care  of 
them  ? — Yes. 

9598.  With  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
periodical  examinations  of  the  Momen  are  conducted, 
have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  the  Commission  with 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  women  come  to  the 
examination  room  ? — Yes,  at  present  I  think  there  is 
very  great  objection  to  the  mode  of  examination  as  it 
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is  conducted  in  our  town  for  this  reason,  that  we  have 
a  very  large  working  class  population,  and  thousands 
of  men  are  going  to  and  from  the  dockyard  between 
the  hours  of  12  and  1  and  a  quarter  past  1,  and  the 
girls  as  a  rule  are  going  througli  the  town  from  one 
part  of  it  and  tlie  otiier  to  the  hospital,  and  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  working  men  as  they  go  through 
the  town,  and  consequently  bring  public  attention  to 
it  in  a  manner  which  neither  assists  the  Act  in  in- 
creasing the  sense  of  propriety  among  the  women  who 
go  there,  or  in  deterring  them  from  leading  their 
sinful  lives.  I  think  if  the  examination  could  be  made 
not  secretly,  but  less  publicly,  drawing  that  distinction, 
not  that  it  should  be  secret,  but  that  public  attention 
should  not  be  drawn  to  it  as  it  is  at  the  present  time  in 
our  public  streets  it  would  be  a  great  improvement. 

9599.  The  examinations  are  upon  certain  days  ? — I 
think  every  day.  I  think  that  the  examinations  might 
be  less  frequent.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  I  do  not 
feel  competent  to  speak  with  authority,  but  it  has 
occurred  to  me  they  might  be  less  frequent,  and  might 
be  at  a  time  when  public  attention  would  not  be  so 
directly  called  to  them. 

9600.  But  if  they  were  less  frequent  would  not  the 
number  of  women  attending  such  examinations  be 
gradually  increased,  and  consequently  public  attention 
drawn  still  more  to  them  ? — Unless  in  different  parts 
of  the  town  where  prostitutes  principally  resort  houses 
were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  holding  local  or 
district  examinations, 

9601.  Then  your  remedy  would  be  to  have  more 
places  of  examination  ? — More  places  of  examination. 

9602.  Is  it  the  habit  of  these  women  to  come  up  in 
parties  to  be  examined  ? — They  go  in  twos  or  threes. 

9603.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  accompanied 
by  men  who  wait  for  them  outside  the  building  while 
the  examination  is  going  on  ? — I  have  never  seen  men 
accompanying  them  either  to  examination  or  from 
examination,  but  it  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  men  to 
stand  about  and  make  remarks,  which  I  have  heard 
as  they  have  been  passing  through  the  streets. 

9604.  Do  you  think  the  classitrcation  of  the  women 
in  the  hospital  wards  is  as  it  ought  to  be  ? — No,  I  do 
not.  I  think  that  a  great  deal  more  good  would  be 
done  if  the  women  in  hospital  were  fairly  and  pro- 
perly classified.  It  seems  almost  impossible  for  young 
girls  to  go  in  at  the  age  of  12,  13,  or  14,  and  to  be 
associated  with  some  of  the  oldest  prostitutes  of  the 
town  without  coming  out  of  the  ward  very  much 
more  hardened  than  when  they  went  in  ;  but  I  think 
if  young  girls  could  be  kept  in  distinct  wards  then 
they  would  be  led  to  listen  to  the  advice  tha*^^  is  given 
to  them  in  the  wards,  and  be  more  ready  to  leave  the 
life  of  prostitution  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 
My  impression  is  that  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
classification  young  girls  become  confirmed  in  the 
course  of  prostitution. 

9605.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  find 
employment  in  the  hospital  for  the  girls  under  treat- 
ment ? — I  think  it  is  most  important,  inasmuch  as  the 
girls  in  the  hospital  at  this  present  time  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do,  and  if  constant  employment  could  be 
found  for  all  the  women  in  the  hospital  they  would 
have  something  to  occupy  their  minds  instead  of 
reading  trashy  literature,  and  talking  about  their 
varied  modes  of  life,  narrating  all  the  exciting  tales  as 
to  their  lives,  which  they  do  to  one  another  as  thev 
congregate  around  the  fire  or  sit  round  the  table.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  little  or  no  employment  for 
them  whilst  they  are  there,  whereas,  if  they  were 
employed  the  employment  might  bring  in  a  revenue 
that  might  be  given  to  the  girls  who  were  working. 

9606.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the 
causes  which  operate  chiefly  in  inducing  girls  to  betake 
themselves  to  this  life  ? — Yes,  I  have,  and  I  can 
mention  two.  One  is  perhaps  the  most  common  cause 
which  first  of  all  leads  young  women  astray,  and  that 
is  the  inducement  to  lead  a  lazy,  profligate  life,  and  to 
enjoy  an  amount  of  dress  which  is  unfortunately  very 
extravagantly  adopted  now  by  milliners'  girls  and 
servant  girls  ;  and  many  are  induced  to  leave  good 
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situations,  and  to  leave  good  employment  for  the  sake  TWENTY- 
of  leading  a  lazy  and  indolent  life,  that  they  may  be  FIRST  DAY. 

finely  attired  in  the  streets.    With  your  permission  I   

will  state  a  case  which  came  under  my  own  knowledge,  _ 
and  wliicli  substantiates  tliis  opinion.  A  young  girl  ^'  ^''"ff^"'^- 
was  induced  to  leave  her  home,  to  my  certain 
knowledge  just  because  some  of  her  gay  com- 
panions told  her  that  she  would  have  plenty  of 
money,  plenty  of  clothing,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  her  to  do  any  hard  work  or 
drudgery  if  she  was  only  leading  a  gay  life.  She 
was  induced  to  take  up  with  a  gay  life  ;  she  was  then 
taken  to  the  lock  wards.  I  saw  her  myself  and 
induced  her  to  leave  that  life  ;  and  she  is  at  the  present 
time  in  a  home.  I  can  mention  a  case  which  the 
mayor  of  our  borough  told  me  only  last  night  when  I 
met  him  upon  other  business,  which  supports  the 
opinion  that  I  have  formed  and  which  I  have  already 
stated  ;  a  girl  came  to  our  town,  not  for  a  situation 
but  to  go  back  to  a  situation.  She  came  into  the 
town  late,  crossing  from  Gosport,  she  was  recom- 
mended to  go  to  a  brothel  house  for  lodging,  she 
went  there  by  mistake,  and  she  was  induced  by  this 
brothel-house  keeper  to  stay  there.  They  sent  for 
her  clothes,  and  she  went  on  the  town  instead  of 
going  to  her  situation.  She  went  to  the  hospital,  and 
there  her  tale  was  told,  and  now  the  case  is  under 
investigation  ;  she  was  induced  to  leave  her  service 
for  the  sake  of  a  gay  life  and  for  the  sake  of  gay 
clothing.  The  other  reason  is  this  ;  in  some  instances 
I  find  young  girls  are  led  astray  by  thoughtless  and 
foolish  young  men,  sometimes  by  officers.  I  have  at 
the  present  moment  a  recollection  of  a  case  which  I 
had  to  trace  out  myself,  of  a  young  girl  who  was 
induced  to  leave  her  home  by  an  officer  in  a  regiment 
quartered  at  Portsmouth,  and  I  succeeded  in  getting 
her  back  again  to  her  mother,  and  she  is  now  with 
her  mother,  and  was  saved  from  going  on  the  streets, 
I  think  to  a  great  extent,  because  I  told  her  she  would 
be  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  would  be 
registered  as  a  common  prostitute  in  the  town,  and 
would  be  liable  to  be  taken  up  by  the  police  con- 
tinually for  examination,  and  I  think  that  that  had  a 
very  great  effect  upon  her  mind. 

9607,  Do  you  think  the  cases  are  numerous  in  which 
very  young  girls  go  on  the  town  through  the  criminal 
neglect  of  their  parents,  or  still  worse  to  furnish 

their  parents  with  the  wages  of  their  prostitution  ?  

I  am  afraid  it  is  too  true  that  they  do  so,  and  that 
they  are  sent  out  upon  the  town.  Often,  when  it 
is  the  case  of  a  stepfather  or  stepmother,  a  girl  is 
driven  from  her  home  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
in  her  iniquitous  gain  to  that  household ;  but,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  add  to  that  at.swer,  this,  I  think 
it  would  greatly  assist  in  removing  prostitution  from 
the  town,  if  by  some  means  the  brothel  keepers  of 
the  town  could  be  criminall}'  punished  for  harbouring 
young  girls  whom  they  seduce  into  their  houses,  and 
keep  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  gain 
from  them.  They  clothe  them  and  encourage  them 
to  carry  on  this  life  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
traffic  to  their  houses.  I  know  that  in  our  town  it 
is  a  common  thing  for  brothel  keepers  to  allow  young 
women  to  live  in  the  house  almost  gratuitously  for 
the  sake  of  bringing  soldiers  and  sailors  to"  the 
house. 

9608,  You  are  speaking  of  brothels  which  are 
allied  to  beerhouses  ?  —  I  think  many  of  the  houses 
are  not  connected  with  the  beerhouses  now,  brothels 
distinct  from  beerhouses.  Many  of  them  unfortu- 
nately are  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
beer  houses, 

9609,  When  you  say  they  keep  young  girls  for 
the  purpose  of  decoying  soldiers  and  sailors  is 
that  to  assist  the  sale  of  drink  ? — Yes,  I  know  one 
case  in  a  street  in  our  town,  there  is  a  public-house 
where  the  publican  keeps  three  houses  in  a  side 
alley  where  the  girls  live,  and  they  go  out,  and 
bring  in  men  to  the  public-house,  and  they  take 
them  to  the  private  houses  in  the  alley. 
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TWENTY-  96J0.  These  girls  pay  rent  ? — They  pay  so  much 
FIRST  DAY.  for  the  use  of  the  room. 

  9611.  You  have  said  that  in  your  opinion  the  effect 

of  these  Acts  is  to  deter  the  women  who  are  loosely 
^j^*"""  inclined  from  betaking  themselves  to  this  life.  Do 
3  March  1871         consider  on  the  other  hand  that  these  periodical 

 '  examinations  are  calculated  to   confirm  women  in 

prostitution  who  might  otherwise  leave  it  ? — No,  I  do 
not  for  this  reason,  I  think  that  before  a  woman  goes 
up  to  be  examined  she  has  lost  altogether  that  fine 
delicate  sense  of  morality  and  chastity  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have,  inasmuch  as  she  has  committed  a 
far  greater  indelicacy  than  that  of  submitting  to  ex- 
amination, namely,  the  offering  of  her  own  body  for 
prostitution  on  the  public  streets. 

9612.  Do  you  think  the  existence  of  the  Lock 
hospital  in  the  midst  of  the  town  is  desirable  ? — No,  I 
do  not,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing 
if  the  Lock  hospital  could  be  distinct  from  the  Civil 
hospital,  and  could  be  under  its  own  staff"  arrangement 
as  a  distinct  establishment, 

9613.  Is  there  an}'^  other  suggestion  which  you 
would  wish  to  offer  to  the  Commission  ? — No,  there  is 
nothing  further  that  I  have  to  say.  I  should  like  to 
sum  my  remarks  up  upon  these  two  points.  The  first 
is,  I  think,  that  the  Act  as  it  has  been  in  operation  in 
our  town  has  deterred  many  girls  from  taking  to 
the  life  of  prostitution,  and  the  second  is,  I  think, 
that  by  the  operation  of  the  Act  in  our  town  a  great 
many  women  of  the  town  have  been  reclaimed  through 
the  operation  of  the  Act.  In  the  third  place,  if  some 
of  the  suggestions  were  entirely  or  in  part  carried  out, 
that  of  giving  employment  to  the  women,  that  of 
having  a  reformatory  in  connexion  with  the  hospitals 
tenfold  more  good  might  be  done  by  thus  completing 
the  operations  of  the  Act. 

9614.  Then  after  what  you  have  stated,  I  need 
hardly  ask  you  whether  you  think  it  desirable  that 
this  policj'  should  be  maintained  ? — I  think  that  the 
policy  should  be  maintained  Avith  the  improvements 
which  I  suggest.  If  the  Acts  were  repealed  at 
this  present  moment,  and  taken  from  the  town  of 
Portsmouth  it  would  leave  us  with  fewer  known  pros- 
titutes on  our  town  than  it  found  us  with. 

9615.  Now  when  you  say  there  are  fewer  known 
prostitutes  on  the  town  than  there  were  before  the 
Acts  do  you  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  or  from 
police  returns  ? — I  speak  from  the  police  returns. 

9616.  You  believe  that  those  returns  as  far  as  you 
can  form  an  opinion  are  well  founded  ? — They  are 
well  founded,  and  from  my  personal  observation  some 
parts  of  the  town  that  1  knew  three  or  four  years  ago 
that  were  crowded  with  brothels  and  beershops  are 
not  so  much  frequented  now  as  they  were  three  or 
four  years  ago. 

9617.  What  is  the  conduct  of  the  women  in  the 
streets,  is  there  any  improvement  visible  in  that  re- 
spect ? — No,  I  could  not  say  that  I  have  noticed  any 
improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  women  in  the 
streets  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  Act. 
There  is  only  this  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment, that  they  have  dressed  respectably  ;  when  they 
go  to  the  hospital  they  are  clean  and  tidy. 

9618.  Is  their  conduct  in  the  streets  off"ensive.  Are 
they  riotous  and  obscene  in  their  language  ? — Not  as 
they  go  to  the  hospital.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of  women  going  to  the  hospital  making 
use  of  any  obscene  language  unless  they  have  been 
challenged  by  men  going  through  the  streets.  I 
never  saw  a  woman  accosting  or  speaking  to  a  man 
voluntarily,  but  when  I  have  heard  obscene  language 
it  has  always  been  in  answer  to  questions  put,  and  in 
way  of  retort  to  suggestions  made  to  them. 

9619.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  worst  parts  of 
Portsmouth  and  Portsea  ? — Yes,  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  worst  parts  of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea.  Our 
town  mission  is  in  the  very  worst  part  of  the  town, 
and  we  have  a  bible  woman  for  the  express  purpose 
of  visiting  the  brothels,  and  trying  to  reclaim  these 
very  characters. 

9620.  Then  are  those  parts  with  which  you  are 


acquainted  resorted  to  by  the  worst  class  of  prosti- 
tutes ? — They  are  resorted  to  by  the  worst  class  of 
prostitutes. 

9621.  And  you  have  not  observed  any  remarkable 
change  in  the  manner  and  conduct  of  these  women 
since  the  Acts  came  into  operation  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  I  can  say  there  is  any  great  diff'erence. 

9622.  {Canon  Gregory.)  You  said  you  thought  it 
would  be  a  very  good  plan  if  women  were  sent  to 
reformatories  compulsorily  after  their  discharge  from 
hospital.  Would  it  be  quite  fair  to  make  it  a  crime 
for  the  women  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  a  crime  for 
the  men  ? — No  ;  I  have  no  objection  to  this  Act  being 
applied  to  men  as  well  as  women. 

9623.  Is  it  not  quite  contrary  to  one's  idea  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  to  make  a  crime  of  an  offence  of 
this  description? — It  is  a  crime  as  much  as  drunken- 
ness is  a  crime,  as  I  understand  it,  and  you  punish  a 
drunkard  in  the  streets.  He  breaks  the  moral  law 
and  the  law  of  the  land  when  he  is  drunk  in  the  street, 
and  he  is  punished  for  that  crime. 

9624.  Could  you  apply  it  to  one  sex  without  apply- 
ing it  to  the  other  ? — If  it  is  right  to  apply  it  to  one 
it  would  be  right  to  apply  it  to  the  other. 

9625.  You  say  you  have  come  in  contact  with  a 
good  many  of  these  women,  and  you  have  given  us 
some  of  the  causes  why  they  have  fallen.  Would  it 
be  true  to  say  that  in  most  cases  they  fall  rather  from 
the  desire  to  get  bread  than  from  passion  ? — I  do 
not  think  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  either  from 
passion  or  from  a  desire  to  get  bread,  but  I  think  at 
present  in  my  town,  and  as  far  as  my  judgment 
leads  me  to  express  an  opinion,  it  is  from  a  desire  to 
lead  a  lazy  life,  and  to  be  dressed  in  fine  clothes. 

9626.  Then  would  it  be  correct  to  say  there  is  no 
sense  of  the  guilt  or  evil  of  a  life  of  this  description 
to  deter  these  girls  from  what  they  are  inclined  to  ? — 
Y^'es,  I  think  that  is  a  fair  way  of  putting  it. 

9627.  Then  what  they  really  want  is  the  implanting 
within  them  some  sense  of  the  guUt  of  fornication  ? — 
Y^es. 

9628.  Do  you  think  that  being  examined  fort- 
nightly, with  the  knowledge  of  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  examined,  has  a  tendency  to  confirm  them  in 
theii'  indifference  to  moral  feeling,  or  to  reform  them  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  tends  to  confirm  them  in  a  life 
of  prostitution.  It  is  only  my  opinion,  but  it  is  a 
question  I  have  asked  many  girls  who  have  been 
reclaimed,  "Is  there  any  objection  to  the  examination? 
"  Do  you  find  that  is  demoralizing  the  girls  on  the 
"  town  and  hardening  them  in  the  work?"  And  they 
have  assured  me  it  is  because  of  the  operation  of 
the  Lock  ward  that  they  have  been  disgusted  with 
their  lives  and  have  been  led  to  leave  a  life  of  pros- 
titution. 

9629.  By  "  the  operation  of  the  Lock  ward  "  do 
you  mean  their  being  inhabitants  there,  or  going  up 
to  the  fortnightly  examination  ? — I  mean  by  the  whole 
system,  not  simply  the  periodical  examination.  First 
the  fact  that  they  are  under  the  oversight  of  the 
police,  and  there  is  a  dislike  on  the  part  of  many 
girls  to  think  that  they  are  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  police  ;  that  is  the  first  thing ;  the  next  is  they 
are  registered,  the  names  are  on  the  books  so  that  in 
the  case  of  a  married  woman  we  will  say  in  Ports- 
mouth leading  an  immoral  life,  it  would  be  I'eported 
to  her  husband  that  her  name  was  on  the  books,  and 
that  has  tended  to  prevent  married  women  leading 
lives  of  prostitution  lest  it  should  be  discovered  in 
that  way. 

9630.  All  those  causes  might  inspire  fear  in  the 
hearts  of  people  against  this  sin,  but  surely  they  could 
have  no  moral  influence  ? — Not  morally  inasmuch  as 
we  are  now  speaking  of  the  physical  results  of  the 
Acts,  and  the  physical  means  that  are  taken  to  prevent 
physical  causes. 

9631.  I  am  trying  to  look  at  the  Acts  entirely  on 
their  moral  side,  and  therefore  what  I  want  to  get  from 
you,  as  far  as  possible,  is  the  moral  result  which  the 
Acts  have  on  the  population  ? — Then  I  will  answer  it 
in  this  way.    I  have  looked  at  it  in  that  way,  and 
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have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  operation  of  these  Acts  is  in  any  way 
increasing  the  immorahty  of  the  borough  and  in- 
ducing young  women  to  give  themselves  up  to  a 
life  of  prostitution,  I,  for  one,  would  do  all  that 
I  possibly  could  to  oppose  the  operation  of  the  Acts, 
in  spite  of  the  physical  benefits  that  might  result  from 
it.  After  personally  investigating  the  operation  of 
the  Acts  myself,  taking  no  second-hand  evidence  at 
all,  going  to  the  vs^omen,  and  the  women  coming  to  me, 
and  through  our  bible  women,  as  I  have  stated,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Acts  have  diminished 
prostitution,  and  that  iliey  are  preventing,  so  far  as  any 
Act  can  prevent,  apart  from  high  moral  law  keeping 
them  from  sin  of  any  kind.  So  far  as  any  such  Act 
can  prevent  they  are  preventing  the  increase  of  prosti- 
tution. If  it  were  not  so,  instead  of  having  at  the 
present  moment  a  diminished  number  of  prostitutes  in 
our  town  of  Portsmouth,  we  should  have  an  increased 
number  of  prostitutes  in  our  town.  Then  as  we  have 
a  diminished  number  of  prostitutes  in  our  town, 
I  think  I  may  state  that  the  operation  of  the  Acts 
is  to  decrease  prostitution,  and  thereby  to  decrease 
immorality, 

9632.  The  moral  effect  one  tries  to  draw  from 
the  effect  of  the  Acts  on  individuals  rather  than  from 

'  the  diminution  of  the  numbers,  which  might  be 
caused  by  fear  ? — Yes. 

9633.  Therefore  take  such  a  case  as  this,  did  you 
ever  meet  with  a  woman  who  felt  herself  in  any  way 
licensed  for  prostitution  by  being  examined  once  a 
fortnight  ? — No  ;  I  think  I  see  the  bearing  of  your 
question,  and  permit  me  further  to  add,  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  single  case  of  a  woman  who  has  been  re- 
claimed— for  with  them  I  have  had  most  intercourse, 
— in  which  she  felt  that  her  modesty  had  been  insulted 
by  the  examination  to  which  she  had  been  subjected. 

9634.  You  never  heard  of  a  vroman,  for  example, 
showing  her  order  to  appear  again  in  a  fortnight  as 
evidence  that  she  was  clean  ? — Never.  Of  course  I 
cannot  say  that  it  is  never  done. 

9635.  But  as  the  result  of  your  observation  ? — No. 

9636.  Have  you  had  much  to  do  with  women  under 
the  operation  of  these  Acts  with  regard  to  their 
reclamation  ? — Only  as  secretary  to  the  town  mission 
and  in  my  own  pastoral  work  in  the  district  in  visiting 
these  brothels,  which  I  do,  and  I  am  known  to  a  great 
many  of  these  women.  I  have  been  sent  for  by  these 
women  in  brothels  to  get  them  away  from  them, 
because  they  knew  that  I  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
matter  and  gave  a  great  deal  of  my  time  to  reclama- 
tion of  these  women.  They  have  sent  for  me  to  the 
brothels  to  get  them  away  from  the  brothel  keepers, 
and  in  some  instances  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  so. 
To  carry  out  that  work  more  fully  I  adopted  midnight 
meetings.  Last  spring  I  had  midnight  meetings  night 
after  night,  and  came  personally  in  contact  with  a 
great  many  of  these  women,  and  tried  all  that  I 
possibly  could  to  get  them  from  their  evil  life  ;  friends 
gave  me  money,  that  I  might  send  them  away,  and  I 
never  found  a  single  woman  alleging  a  complaint 
against  the  inspection  at  the  hospital  or  the  treat- 
ment of  the  police,  or,  in  fact,  that  she  was  a 
registered  woman  on  the  town. 

9637.  Have  you  ever  come  across  what  are  called 
clandestine  prostitutes  ? — By  that  I  suppose  you  mean 
secret  prostitutes. 

9638.  Women  not  on  the  register  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 

9639.  You  cannot  give  us  any  idea  of  the  relative 
numbers  of  registered  and  what  are  called  clandestine 
prostitutes  ? — I  may  say  in  answer  to  that  I  have  made 
it  my  duty  to  try  to  discover  the  truthfulness  of  an 
assertion  that  has  been  made  that  in  consequence  of 
the  operation  of  the  Acts  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of 
secret  prostitution.  I  have  made  it  my  business  to 
try  and  discover  it,  and  I  have  not  discovered  it. 

964'0.  And  you  think  that  the  Acts  are  nearly 
exhaustive  as  regards  the  women  who  are  prostitutes 
•  in  Portsmouth  ? — Yes. 

9641.   {Wlr.  Rylands.)   Then  I  understand  your 


opinion  is  that  the  cause  of  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  prostitutes  in  Portsmoutli  has  been  the 
deterrent  effect  of  the  operation  of  these  Acts  in 
preventing  young  women  or  girls  from  becoming 
prostitutes  ? — Just  so. 

9642.  That  deterrent  effect,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
would  reduce  the  number  of  prostitutes  gradually 
from  year  to  year  ? — Yes. 

9643.  If  you  are  right  you  would  not  exjject  to 
find  that  the  deterrent  effect  in  decreasing  the  number 
of  prostitutes  in  Portsmouth  would  suddenly  operate 
the  moment  the  Acts  come  into  operation  because 
the  actual  prostitutes  are  in  prostitution.  What  I 
gathered  from  you  is,  that  your  opinion  is  tliat  the 
gradual  operation  of  the  Acts  would  be  that  from 
year  to  year  fewer  girls  would  become  prostitutes, 
and  therefoi'e  the  total  number  would  become 
gradually  less? — My  statement  is  not  quite  that. 
You  simply  state  in  detail  what  I  state  as  a  general 
fact  based  on  the  police  returns,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  operation  of  the  Acts  we  have  at  the  present 
moment  fewer  prostitutes  in  the  town  than  we  had 
before  the  Acts  came  into  operation. 

9644.  And  you  say  that  the  cause  of  that  in  your 
judgment  is,  that  from  year  to  year  the  supply  of 
prostitutes  has  been  diminished  by  the  deterrent 
effect  of  these  Acts  in  preventing  young  girls  becoming 
prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

9645.  Now  according  to  the  police  returns  you 
have  alluded  to,  I  find  that  the  number  of  prostitutes 
set  down  in  1865  on  the  31st  December  was  1,355  ? 
— You  will  find  it  in  the  return  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment ? — Yes. 

9646.  You  will  see  that  in  12  months  after  that, 
on  the  31st  December  1866,  the  number  of  prostitutes 
was  789  ?— Yes. 

9647.  Showing  a  reduction  of  nearly  600  in  the 
12  months? — Yes. 

9648.  Would  you  attribute  that  to  the  cause  you 
have  just  now  named,  that  during  that  six  months 
the  reduction  of  600  was  caused  by  the  deterrent 
effect  of  the  Acts  in  preventing  young  girls  becoming 
prostitutes  during  the  12  months  ? — Not,  I  should 
say,  preventing  young  girls  becoming  prostitutes,  but 
in  removing  the  prostitutes  from  the  town. 

9649.  That  you  will  see  is  quite  a  different  thing  ? 
— Yes ;  the  one  would  be  preventing  an  increase  of 
prostitution  in  the  town,  the  other  a  diminution  from 
the  present  number  of  prostitutes  in  the  town. 

9650.  Precisely.  In  one  case  it  prevents  girls 
becoming  prostitutes  ;  in  the  other  case  it  drives 
existing  prostitutes  out  of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

9651.  Then,  during  the  12  months  ending  1866, 
there  could  not  have  been  very  much  effect  in  the 
diminution  of  the  number  of  prostitutes  except  by 
women  being  driven  out  of  the  town.  Would  that 
be  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

9652.  Then  we  get  to  the  normal  state  of  things 
under  the  Act,  on  December  31st,  1866,  when  there 
were  789  common  women  in  the  town  ? — Yes. 

9653.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  when  you 
consider  that  the  number  of  789  common  women  in 
1866  has  been  reduced  to  730  in  1869,  making  a  reduc- 
tion of  59  during  those  four  years,  that  gives  any 
striking  illustration  of  the  idea  of  the  deterrent  effect  of 
these  Acts  ? — Yes  ;  if  you  will  allow  me  to  add  the  last 
return,  which  I  have  on  a  paper  here  from  the  police. 
I  think  I  am  correctly  stating  that  on  December  31st, 
1870,  there  were  590  known  prostitutes,  whereas  in 
1869  there  were  730. 

9654.  I  daresay  you  have  been  informed  by  the 
police  of  what  they  represent  to  be  the  case,  but  the 
fact  as  shown  by  these  returns  is  that  between  1867 
and  1868  the  deterrent  moral  effect  in  preventing 
prostitution  has  only  reduced  them  to  the  extent  of 
nine  ? — Yes  ;  but  that  does  not  show  the  number  of 
girls  who  may  have  been  prevented  from  coming  on 
the  register. 

9655.  This  is  a  return  of  the  number  of  prostitutes 
which  I  understood  you  to  say  was  an  exhaustive 
return  in  Portsmouth  between  certain  periods  ;  and 
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3  March  1871.  in  preventing  women  becoming  prostitutes? — Yes. 

 96.56.  But  can  you  show  me  that  there  are  more 

than  18  ? — I  do  not  think  that  at  all  invalidates  the 
statement  I  made  with  regard  to  deterring.  The  point 
is  not  merely  its  operation  on  those  already  on  the  town, 
but  the  deterring  of  women  from  coming  on  the  town. 
There  is  no  increase,  and  if  there  had  been  no  Acts,  in 
my  opinion,  there  would  have  been  an  increase,  and  not 
a  diminution,  so  that  the  Acts  have  prevented  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  prostitutes.  It  has  never 
attained  the  number  there  were  in  1865,  in  my  opinion, 
in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  Acts. 

9657.  In  their  deterrent  effect  ? — In  their  deterrent 
effect. 

9658.  But  you  have  already  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  great  reduction  between  December  1865  and 
1866  from  1,355  to  789  could  not  be  effected  by  the 
deterrent  effect  of  the  Acts,  but  the  effect  in  driving 
prostitutes  out  of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

9659.  Then  those  may  have  gone  and  practif.ed 
prostitution  elsewhere  so  far  as  you  know  ? — But  they 
may  have  gone  to  friends  or  homes  or  gone  into 
service.  We  know  a  great  many  do  go  from  the 
town  into  service  and  get  married  and  lead  virtuous 
lives. 

9660.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  before  the  Act 
of  1866,  there  was  not  the  same  compulsory  pressure 
on  the  women  that  there  has  been  since  ? — Yes. 

9661.  And  that  so  far  as  the  pressure  on  the 
women  is  concerned,  you  should  expect,  acting  on 
what  you  said  just  now,  that  the  driving  away  effect 
of  the  Acts  would  be  more  operative  after  1866  tlian 
before  ? — Y'es,  and  for  tiie  reason  that  in  the  return 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  is 
correct,  we  had  in  December  1870,  only  590. 

9662.  We  have  not  that  actually  before  us,  but  with 
regard  to  the  driving  away  effect  which  I  wish  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  deterrent  effect,  I  think,  confirming 
the  idea  that  the  new  Act  produced  a  great  effect  in 
driving  the  prostitutes  from  the  district  in  the  return  at 
page  4,  in  1866  the  number  of  women  had  increased 
to  150  who  had  left  the  district? — Yes. 

9663.  In  1868  the  number  had  increased  to  170, 
and  in  1869  the  number  had  increased  to  303? — 
Yes. 

9664.  Ycu  would,  I  daresay,  agree  with  me  in  sup- 
posing that  the  greater  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  who  left  the  district  occurred  in  consequence 
of  the  repressive  acts  driving  women  away  from  the 
district  ? — Before  I  asseni  to  that  I  should  say,  because 
women  may  be  driven  from  the  district  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  go  from  Portsmouth  to  Plymouth  as 
prostitutes.  They  may  go  from  the  district,  as  I  have 
already  said,  to  their  friends,  I  know  many  of  them 
do,  and  to  homes  where  they  are  received  and  sent 
out  to  service,  and  those  reclaimed  are  taken  from  the 
district  and  go  from  the  district,  and  do  not  go  from 
the  district  as  prostitutes  to  carry  on  their  traffic  in 
another  town,  so  that  in  the  number  that  go,  some  of 
lliern  go  to  these  homes  and  to  places  of  service. 

9665.  No  doubt  about  that,  but  those  happen  not  to 
be  included  in  the  number  1  am  asking  you  about. 
Y"ou  will  observe  thei'e  are  three  other  columns  in  this 
abstract  in  which  the  women  married,  entering  homes, 
and  restored  to  friends,  are  given  ? — Yes,  I  did  not 
notice  that,  I  thought  that  was  the  total  who  had  left 
the  district. 

9666.  No,  they  are  those  who  have  left  the  district, 
without  being  known  to  have  entered  homes  or  to  have 
been  restored  to  friends  or  married,  and  I  wish  to  keep 
your  attention  to  that,  that  the  number  who  left 
the  district  being  so  much  greater  in  1869  than  it 
was  in  1886  may  be  attributed  naturally  and  fairly 
to  the  increased  stringency  of  the  Act  of  1869? — 
Yes. 


9667.  Would  that  be  your  conclusion?  —  That,  I 
admit,  is  one  way  in  which  it  can  be  accounted  for, 
and  if  I  find  they  have  increased  in  any  other  town  I 
should  then  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  went  as 
prostitutes  from  one  town  to  another. 

9668.  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  get  at  where  they 
go  to,  but  I  am  simply  anxious  to  get  at  the  fact 
which  I  think  you  assert,  that  they  are  driven  away 
somewhere  ? — Y^es. 

9669.  That  you  would  not  dispute,  I  suppose  ? — No. 

9670.  Then,  following  me  further,  concurrently  with 
the  diminished  number  of  prostitutes  in  Portsmouth 
by  the  driving  awaj'  effect  of  these  Acts,  an  increased 
number,  double  in  fact,  it  is  153  more  in  1869  than 
in  1867,  and  something  like  240  more  than  went  away 
in  1866,  and,  concurrently  with  all  that  increase  in 
the  removal  of  prostitutes  from  the  district,  we  have 
only  an  absolute  diminution  in  the  number  of  prosti- 
tutes m  the  district  between  those  periods  of  1866 
and  1869  of  59  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

9671.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — That  there 
is  a  diminution  in  the  town  of  Portsmouth  of  59  pros- 
titutes. 

9672.  This  is  the  point,  that  while  the  number  who 
left  the  district  in  1866  was  only  62,  in  1869  there 
were  303,  showing  a  very  much  greater  exodus, 
during  that  period,  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  Ply- 
mouth only  decreased  within  the  same  period  from 
789  to  730  ?— Yes. 

9673.  How  do  you  account  for  the  small  diminu- 
tion of  59  concurrently  with  this  great  exodus  of 
prostitutes  out  of  the  place  ?  —  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  in  my  power  to  answer  that,  inasmuch  as  I  do  not 
know  how  the  statistics  are  made  up,  but  it  only  sub- 
stantiates the  remark  which  I  have  already  made  that 
if  we  had  a  reformatory  attached  to  the  Lock  wards 
we  might  then  pass  them  through  that  reformatory, 
and  so  prevent  them  from  going  from  one  town  to 
another  by  moral  influence  and  moral  and  religious 
teaching. 

9674.  You  have  told  the  Commission  that  you 
formed  your  conclusion- that  the  effect  of  the  Acts  is 
to  deter  young  girls  from  becoming  prostitutes,  and 
therefore,  so  to  speak,  to  prevent  the  supply  out  of 
which  the  number  of  women  is  recruited  ? — Yes. 

9675.  But  you  claim  for  that  deterrent  effect  of  the 
Acts  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  from 
789  to  730.  Now  I  ask  you  how  you  account  for 
having  this  number  only  decreased  to  the  extent 
of  59  when  there  has  been .  an  exodus  of  pros- 
titutes elsewhere  ? — The  only  way  from  my  know- 
ledge in  which  I  can  account  for  it  is  that  I  know 
as  a  positive  fact,  going  through  the  books  of  the 
Lock  wards,  that  a  great  many  women  come  in 
from  other  towns  and  other  districts  to  our  town, 
so  that  while  the  Act  may  deter  and  in  my 
opinion  is  deterring  young  women  from  coming  on 
the  streets,  the  operation  of  the  Act  does  not  deter 
other  women  from  coming  from  other  districts  to  our 
town  and  leading  the  life  of  a  prostitute. 

9676.  However,  you  will  admit  that  these  statis- 
tics as  placed  before  us  do  not  give  any  evidence  of 
the  impression  which  you  have  derived  from  personal 
observation  ? — No,  I  cannot  come  to  that,  inasmuch 
as  I  have  here  the  information  that  on  the  31st 
December  1870,  we  had  only  590  registered  prosti- 
tutes in  the  town,  when  at  the  commencement  of  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  we  had  over  1,000  in  the  town. 

9677.  You  not  only  claim  for  the  Acts  a  deterrent 
effect,  but  you  claim  for  the  Acts  in  Portsmouth  a 
reclamatory  effect  ? — Yes. 

9678.  And  the  effects  are  supplemented  by  the 
benevolent  institutions  with  which  you  are  connected  ? 
—Yes. 

9679.  Can  you  account  for  this,  that  the  number 
of  women  reclaimed  in  Portsmouth  is  less  in  a  striking 
degree  than  the  women  alleged  to  have  been  reclaimed 
in  Devonport.  If  you  look  at  the  returns  which  you 
hold   in  your  hand,  you  will  find  in  page  4  an 
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account  of  the  number  of  women  in  Portsmouth  who 
have  entered  homes  during  the  period  the  Act  has 
been  in  operation,  and  the  number  is,  entered  homes 
28,  restored  to  friends  127  ;  while  during  the  same 
period  in  Devonport,  the  number  of  women  who 
entered  homes  was  203,  and  the  number  of  women 
restored  to  friends  was  693,  so  that  in  Devonport 
there  were  about  900  women  so  dealt  with,  while  in 
Portsmouth  there  were  only  about  150.  Can  you 
account  for  that  discrepancy  ? — It  would  make  some 
difference,  inasmuch  as  the  total  in  Portsmouth 
amounted  to  only  1,726,  while  the  total  in  Devonport 
amounted  to  2,394.  You  have  a  greater  number  of 
pi'ostitutes  eutered  on  the  register  in  Devonport  than 
in  Portsmouth. 

9680.  That  is  to  say,  of  this  number  of  women 
registered,  you  have  in  Devonpoi't  an  increase  of  the 
women  registered,  according  to  this,  of  something 
over  650,  but  you  will  observe  that  the  per-centage 
of  reclamations  is  still  enormously  greater  in  Devon- 
port  than  in  Portsmouth  ? — Yes,  I  admit  that. 

9681.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  give  us  any  reason 
why  the  reclamatory  effect  of  these  Acts  should  be  so 
much  greater  m  Devonport,  assuming  that  they  are 
reclamatory  effects,  than  in  Portsmouth  ? — The  only 
answer  I  can  suggest,  and  it  is  in  ignorance  of  the 
homes  of  Devonport,  is  that  they  must  have  better 
and  larger  homes  in  Devonport  than  at  Portsmouth. 

9682.  But  even  that  smaller  amount  of  reclamation 
that  occurs  in  Portsmouth,  do  you  attribute  it  to  the 
exertions  of  officials  in  connexion  with  the  operation 
of  these  Acts  ? — The  officials,  and  the  members  of 
our  penitentiary. 

9683.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Lewis, 
a  home  missionary  ? — Mrs.  Lewis  came  into  our 
town  ;  I  did  not  know  she  was  recognised  as  a  home 
missionary  ;  I  do  not  quite  think  she  is  a  resident  of  our 
town,  but  never  came  into  it  until  I  think  a  few 
months  ago,  when  the  members  of  the  Anti-Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  started  the  committee  in  our  town,  and  I 
do  not  think  she  was  even  engaged  in  reclaiming  any 
women  in  our  town  until  that  committee  began  to 
work  in  the  town.  If  that  is  the  same  Mrs.  Lewis, 
she  called  on  my  wife,  and  greatly  surprised  her  by 
saying,  "  Are  you  not  afraid  of  going  out  at  night 
"  lest  you  should  be  taken  up  by  the  police",  and  if 
it  is  the  same  Mrs.  Lewis,  I  look  upon  her  as  an 
agent  of  the  Anti-Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

9684.  It  is  the  same  no  doubt^  and  I  understand 
that  by  her  instrumentality  40  women  have  been  sent 
to  friends  between  the  months  of  September  and 
November  of  last  year.  Are  you  prepared  tc  support 
that  statement  by  your  observation?  —  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  have  never  seen  her, 
and  have  no  intercourse  with  her.  I  did  not  know 
she  was  engaged  as  a  home  missionary  by  any  com- 
mittee, or  had  taken  any  part  in  reclaiming  women 
from  the  town.  I  have  never  met  her  in  the  streets 
or  brothels  and  I  have  not  heard  of  her  in  connexion 
with  the  bible  women.  I  thought  she  was  there  for 
the  purpose  of  organising  a  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  the  Acts,  and  if  possible  getting  the 
women  to  resist  the  law. 

9685.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
Kose  in  reference  to  these  cases  of  reformation  by 
Mrs.  Lewis? — No;  Mr.  Rose  is  not  on  the  home 
committee,  consequently  I  have  not  spoken  to  him 
about  them. 

9686.  If  it  is  true  that  an  agency  of  this  kind  is 
reforming  women,  and  taking  them  away  from  Ports- 
mouth, such  reformation  would  appear  in  the  pohce 
statistics,  and  would  appear  as  those  reformed  by  the 
operation  of  these  Acts,  is  not  that  the  case  ? — It 
would  in  this  way,  inasmuch  as  the  numerical  number 
would  of  course  be  stated  in  the  police  returns  only 
in  that  way. 

9687.  You  have  stated  a  very  important  fact  about 
the  unfortunate  number  of  very  young  girls  on  the 
streets,  and  perhaps  you  are  not  able  to  say  whether 
the  number  of  those  very  young  girls,  under  15,  has 
increased  or  decreased  since  the  operation  of  the 
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looking  after  all  the  known  women,  and  they  are  _!  

afraid  to  go  to  many  of  the  known  places  where 
prostitutes  resort. 

9688.  That  is  your  opinion,  that  it  would  naturally 
have  that  effect  ? — Y''es. 

9689.  But  so  far  as  your  own  observation  goes  ? — I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  myself. 

9690.  And  you  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  great  number  still  of  these  children  on 
the  streets  ? — Yes. 

9691.  And  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  it  would 
be  a  very  advantageous  method  of  dealing  with  them 
if  they  could  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  by  a  magistrate's 
order  ? — Yes,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  boys  are 
now  sent  to  industrial  schools. 

9692.  And  would  you  consider  that  that  perhaps 
even  more  than  the  deterrent  efl'cct  of  the  Acts 
would  stop  this  supply  of  prostitution  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so  decidedly. 

9693.  {Mr.  Cowper-Templc Do  the  women  who 
go  into  the  homes  find  more  than  one  home  at 
Portsmouth  to  go  to  ? — Only  one. 

9694.  Do  many  go  to  Winchester  ? — Some  go  there, 
personally  I  have  only  got  one  girl  there. 

9695.  And  what  number  of  persons  can  the  home 
at  Portsmouth  receive  ? — About  40. 

9696.  When  you  stated  that  your  returns  showed 
a  diminution  of  140  prostitutes  as  compared  with 
last  year,  while  in  1869  the  diminution  was  only  nine, 
have  you  any  way  of  accounting  in  your  own  mind 
for  the  greater  diminution  during  the  last  year  ? — My 
impression  is  the  more  the  operation  of  these  Acts  is 
known  among  those  who  are  not  upon  the  town,  the 
more  it  prevents  them  from  going  on  the  town,  and 
consequently  the  decrease  is  greater  than  in  a  previous 
year. 

9697.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Acts  have  an  effect 
on  the  opinion  of  that  class  of  persons  who  provide 
prostitutes  ? — I  think  that  girls  are  prevented  going 
on  the  town,  in  the  first  place,  because  they  would  be 
registered  as  common  prostitutes  of  the  town,  they 
will  then  be  under  the  control  of  the  police,  their 
parents  will  know  they  are  registered  prostitutes,  their 
friends  will  know  they  are  registered  prostitutes, 
and  they  will  feel  it  such  a  great  disgrace  tliat  they 
are  deterred  from  going  that  length,  and  because  they 
know  that  clandestine  prostitution  is  almost  impossible, 
and  they  cannot  indulge  their  passion  without  coming 
under  the  control  of  the  police,  and  being  degraded  into 
the  position  of  common  women  of  the  town. 

9698.  Some  persons  hold  the  opinion  that  the  fact 
of  being  registered  and  looked  after  by  the  police  is 
not  a  subject  of  degradation,  but  rather  gives  re- 
spectability to  the  calling.  Have  you  observed  any 
feeling  among  the  women  that  would  justify  that 
view  "i — No,  I  have  not. 

9699.  You  think  it  is  invariable  among  them  to 
feel  degraded  by  being  stamped  in  the  public  eye  as 
prostitutes? — Yes,  my  opinion  on  that  point  is  this, 
from  the  conversation  I  have  had  with  women,  that 
it  is  a  greater  degradation  for  a  woman  to  offer  lier 
person  for  prostitution  on  the  public  streets  of  the 
borough  than  it  is  for  her  to  submit  to  that  which  she 
recognises  a^  a  medical  examination 

9700.  Have  you  any  statistics  of  tlie  reclamation 
of  women  ? — I  have  simply  the  statement  which  has 
been  handed  to  me  since  the  Acts  have  been  U!  opera- 
tion, from  31st  December  1864  to  31st  December 
1870,  the  number  married  has  been  142,  and  the 
number  received  into  homes  156,  and  the  number  who 
have  gone  to  friends  258. 

9701.  Have  the  committee  of  the  home  such  know- 
ledge of  the  girls  after  they  leave  the  home  as  would 
enable  them  to  be  certain  of  the  moral  behaviour  of 
those  girls  after  they  left  the  "home"!' — They  are 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


TWENTY-  receiving  letters  from  them  in  service,  and  by  that 
riKST  DAY.   means  we  know  they  are  keeping  to  a  reformed  life 

  bv  correspondence  which  we  have  when  they  are  in 

J  G^Gre  son    service,  and  when  they  are  at  work.  Sometimes  when 

■  ^    '   they  are  married  they  write  to  the  home,  and  some- 

3  March  1871.  times  their  husbands  write,  or  the  friends  write  to  the 

  home  to  say  how  thankful  they  are  that  they  have 

been  reclaimed  through  its  instrumentality,  that  they 
are  living  modest  and  virtuous  lives.  Many  I  know 
personally  to  be  living  in  our  town  as  married  women 
w!io  were  once  common  prostitutes  on  the  streets. 

9702.  When  you  recommended  that  all  the  inmates 
of  a  Lock  ward  should  go  to  a  reformatory,  would  you 
explain  why  it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  the 
same  advantages  in  a  Lock  ward  that  are  secured  in  a 
reformatory  ? — So  long  as  they  are  in  the  hospital  I 
should  say  they  feel  they  are  under  medical  treatment, 
and  as  soon  as  they  receive  the  doctor's  certificate 
they  would  wish  to  be  free  from  the  custody  of  the 
medical  officers.  In  going  to  a  reformatory  after  they 
have  left  the  hospital  they  might  be  engaged  in  work 
which  would  be  remunerative,  and  which  each  inmate 
might  have  as  her  wages  for  work  done  which  she 
could  receive  on  leaving  the  reformatory  and  going  to 
a  situation,  or  home,  or  to  friends,  she  would  look  upon 
it  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  her  moral  character.  She 
looks  on  the  other  as  a  means  of  restoring  her 
health. 

9703.  But  if  she  were  kept  compulsorily  in  a 
reformatory,  would  not  she  at  the  moment  of  liberation 
be  exposed  to  just  the  same  influences  to  return 
to  evil  courses  as  she  is  now,  when  she  leaves  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  in  hospital  ? — She  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  temptation,  but  I  think  that  the  moral 
training  as  well  as  the  industrial  would  be  such  that 
the  number  of  prostitutes  would  be  greatly  lessened. 

9704.  Would  not  it  be  possible  to  apply  a  good 
deal  of  the  industrial  training  in  the  Lock  wards  to 
those  who  are  able  to  leave  their  beds  and  be  active  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  at  the  present  time  women  might  be 
employed  in  the  wards  as  they  exist. 

9705.  Is  there  access  to  the  wards  to  other  people 
besides  those  officially  connected  with  the  hospital  ? 
— I  think  not. 

9706.  For  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  inmates  ? 
— I  think  not  ;  a  few  of  the  friends  of  the  home  are 
allowed  to  go,  the  superintendent  was,  inasmuch  as 
she  is  receiving  women  from  the  Lock  wards,  and  I 
have  gone  myself  when  I  have  had  a  special  case 
of  a  girl,  or  her  friends  or  parents  have  wished 
me  to  visit  her  there,  and  I  have  not  had  any 
difficulty  at  all  in  visiting  those  girls  there. 

9707.  But  should  you  feel  at  liberty  to  volunteer 
visits  in  a  Lock  hospital  without  being  asked? — I 
have  never  done  so. 

9708.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  undue 
interference  with  the  regulations  of  the  hospital  if 
the  bible  women  were  allowed  to  visit  the  women  ? 
— No,  I  do  not. 

9709.  Have  you  observed  in  various  parts  of 
Portsmouth  much  annoyance  in  the  streets  from 
solicitation  on  the  part  of  these  women  ? — No  very 
little  indeed.  I  may  say,  so  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  in  going  through  the  worst  parts  of  the 
borough,  and  going  to  some  of  the  very  worst  houses 
I  have  never  been  insulted  by  any  women  either  by 
word  or  gesture. 

9710.  Does  it  strike  you  as  important  to  have 
more  stringent  laws,  and  more  stringent  action  on 
the  part  of  the  police  in  preventing  women  from 
publicly  proclaiming  their  calling  in  the  streets  ? — 
I  am  not  well  versed  in  the  police  law,  but  I  think 
at  the  present  time  they  can  take  up  any  women 
who  solicit  in  the  streets,  but  if  I  might  be  allowed 
to  touch  on  that  matter  the  police  law  might  be 
very  much  more  stringent  with  regard  to  the  women 
who  harbour  the  children  especially,  and  women  for 
the  purpose  of  prostitution,  it  is  to  their  advantage 
to  decoy  them  into  their  houses,  and  when  once 
they  are  in,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  girl  away 
from  the  house,  because  they  clothe  her  and  use 


a  great  deal  of  influence  over  her,  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  brothel  keeper  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  a  woman  away  from  her  sinful  calling. 

9711.  Do  you  speak  now  of  the  houses  that  would 

not  come  under  the  legal  definition  of  brothels  ?  

No  ;  I  speak  of  brothels. 

9712.  And  it  strikes  you  that  at  present  the  police 
have  not  the  power  of  action  on  the  brothels  that  they 
should  have  ?— They  have  not,  1  think  the  law  is 
not  sufficiently  clear  on  the  question  of  harbouring 
prostitutes.  In  our  town  we  have  had  several  cases 
in  which  the  police  have  been  able  morally  to 
substantiate  the  case  that  prostitutes  have  been 
harboured  there,  but  in  consequence  of  the  weakness 
to  the  law  upon  the  particular  point  of  proving  that 
they  are  there  for  the  purpose  of  their  calling,  the 
cases  have  been  rejected  and  the  brothel  keepers  have 
been  allowed  to  go  on  with  their  trade. 

9713.  As  you  have  devoted  so  much  energy  lo 
finding  out  prostitutes  in  their  own  homes  for  the 
purpose  of  reclamation,  can  you  state  whether  you 
think  the  action  of  the  law  in  bringing  these  womeii 
together  in  the  Lock  hospital  facilitates  the  objects 
of  reclamation? — I  think  it  would  do  so  if  they 
were  properly  classified.  I  think  at  the  present 
moment  the  great  want  in  the  Lock  hospital  is  proper 
classification.  I  think  that  harm  is  done  by  young 
girls  who  have  just  been  on  the  town  for  a  week  or 
two  associating  with  old  prostitutes  who  have  been  on 
the  town  six  or  seven  years. 

9714.  Do  you  suppose  that  women  generally  are 
more  open  to  good  impressions  and  exhortations  when 
they  are  collected  in  a  ward  than  they  are  when 
residing  in  their  own  home  ? — Yes,  most  undoubtedly 
I  do,  and  for  this  reason,  that  when  they  are  residing 
in  the  homes  which  are  provided  for  them  by  the 
brothel  keepers,  they  are  more  or  less  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  and  when  in  the  Lock  wards,  by 
renewed  health  there  is  to  a  great  extent  a  renewed 
mind,  and  they  are  in  a  better  state  to  listen  to  reason, 
to  see  their  condition,  and  to  accept  the  advice  which 
is  given  to  them, 

9715.  Have  those  mission  women  and  other  mission 
women  often  met  with  bad  and  violent  treatment  in 
going  to  seek  these  women  ? — In  one  case  our  bible 
woman  was  knocked  down  by  a  brothel-house  keeper 
in  Southampton  Row. 

9716.  But  cases  of  that  sort  are  not  common  ? — 
Not  common,  and,  I  should  saj',  this  woman  apologised 
to  the  bible  woman  afterwards,  and  said  she  did  it 
under  the  influence  of  drink,  being  drunk  at  the  time. 

9717.  Then  should  you  say  ordinarily  that  the 
prostitutes  are  towards  the  evening  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

9718.  (Adm.  Collinson.)  I  have  only  one  question 
to  ask  you,  and  that  is  with  respect  to  the  trashy 
literature  in  the  hospital.  Do  you  make  the  state- 
ment concerning  it  in  consequence  of  your  own 
observation  ? — Not  in  consequence  of  my  own  obser- 
vation, inasmuch  as  I  never  went  right  into  the 
wards  where  the  women  are  ;  I  usually  see  them 
in  the  waiting  or  consulting  room,  but  I  say 
that  on  the  authority  of  the  matron  who  looks 
after  the  wards,  who  told  me  that  herself  last  night, 
and  they  receive  the  trashy  literature  through  the 
post,  not  in  the  books  that  are  supplied,  but  papers 
through  the  post.  They  are  allowed  to  receive  letters 
and  papers  which  are  sent  to  them  from  outside. 

9719.  It  is  that  you  refer  to  ? — I  referred  to  that. 

9720.  You  are  of  opinion  that  care  is  taken  that  no 
books  are  supplied  by  the  authorities  in  the  hospital 
but  what  are  of  a  proper  character  ? — Yes, 

9721.  {Mr.  Applega7-th.)  You  stated  that  if  the 
Acts  are  now  repealed  you  would  find  yourself  with 
less  prostitutes  than  you  had  previously  to  the  adop- 
tion of  these  Acts.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  may  to  some 
extent  have  led  to  secret  prostitution  ? — Well,  if  it 
had  led  to  secret  prostitution  I  think  we  should  have 
discovered  it.  I  have  been  trying  ever  since  Mrs, 
Lewis  made  the  statement  that  there  has  been  a  good 
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deal  of  secret  prostitution  to  discover  the  secret 
prostitution,  and  I  have  not  yet  discovered  it. 

9722.  I  suppose  that  previous  to  the  adoption  of 
these  Acts  there  were  many  known  prostitutes  in 
Portsmouth  ? — Yes. 

9723.  I  suppose  there,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  there  is 
a  perfect  system  of  brothel-house  keeping  ? — There  is. 

9724.  There  are  recognised  brothels?  —  At  least 
they  are  recognised  in  this  way,  that  the  police  know 
they  are  brothels,  and  we  know  they  are  brothels, 
and  the  keepers  get  their  living  by  decoying  girls  into 
their  houses  and  keeping  them  there. 

9725.  Has  not  the  common  law  been  put  into 
operation  with  a  view  of  suppressing  these  biothels  ? 
— In  many  cases  the  police  have  tried  to  get  convic- 
tions, but  because  of  the  weak  and  faulty  state  of  the 
law  with  regard  to  harbouring  prostitutes  they  have 
failed,  just  as  they  have  failed  in  the  Hayraarket  in 
London. 

9726.  I  suppose  that  there  are  not  so  many  recog- 
nised brothels  now  as  there  were  formerly  ? — I  do  not 
think  no  many. 

9727.  Because  we  have  been  told  by  numbers  of 
witnesses  that  one  of  the  effects  of  tliese  Acts  has 
been  to  decrease  the  number  of  brothels  ? — Yes,  I 
stated  that  myself. 

9728.  Then  that  being  the  case  the  girls  who  lived 
in  those  brothels  and  Avho  have  not  left  the  town  must 
live  somewhere  ? — Yes. 

9729.  Have  3'ou  ascertained  where  the  girls  who 
do  not  leave  the  town  and  yet  have  left  the  brothels 
go  to  carry  on  their  calling  of  prostitution  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  carry  on  their  system  of  prostitution  in 
that  way  surreptitiously.  I  do  not  think  they  could 
be  harboured  anywhere  but  in  those  houses. 

9730.  Then  it  appears  that  Portsmouth  is  quite  an 
exception  to  other  towns,  because  we  have  been  told 
that  they  have  rooms  at  houses  apart  from  brothels, 
and  among  others,  the  police  have  told  us  that  they  do 
not  recognise  or  consider  houses  to  be  brothels  if 
there  are  only  one  or  two  prostitutes  living  in  them, 
if  they  keep  themselves  respectable? — The  definition 
which  a  policeman  or  an  official  would  give  of  a 
brothel  would  be  different  from  mine.  My  definition 
of  a  brothel  is  a  house  where  women  can  go  and  hire 
a  room  for  an  hour  or  any  time  for  the  purposes  of 
prostitution.  I  recognise  that  as  a  brothel,  though  it 
may  not  be  so  recognised  by  the  police  authorities.  I 
recognise  it  for  this  reason,  that  people  can  carry  on 
prostitution  in  that  house. 

9731.  That  you  consider  a  brothel  ? — That  I  speak 
of  as  a  brothel. 

9732.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  some 
towns  where  these  Acts  apply  among  honest  work- 
people the  wives,  probably  unknown  to  their  husbands, 
let  rooms  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution,  because 
they  can  get  more  money  by  letting  them  in  that 
way  than  they  could  by  letting  them  to  workmen  and 
their  wives  ? — I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  occurring 
in  our  town. 

9733.  You  say  you  consider  that  any  house  where 
a  prostitute  can  go  and  take  a  man  for  the  purpose  of 
vice  is  a  brothel  ? — In  my  description  of  a  brothel, 
and  when  I  speak  of  a  brothel  I  mean  such  a  house, 
and  when  I  say  brothels  have  diminished  I  mean  that 
such  houses  have  diminished. 

9734.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  or  any  number 
of  places  of  that  kind  in  Portsmouth  where  one  pros- 
titute lives  or  resorts  for  purposes  of  prostitution? — 
I  know  where  there  are  houses  to  which  women  go 
for  the  sake  of  prostitution  for  an  hour  or  a  night  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  pay  for  the  hire  of  the  room, 
and  I  say  so  on  the  evidence  of  the  girls,  who  have 
themselves  told  me  so. 

9735.  Will  you  tell  the  Commissioners  what  kind 
of  people  they  are  who  keep  those  houses  ? — As  a 
rule  they  are  what  I  call  brothel  keepers,  they  are 
not  respectable  working-men's  wives,  they  keep  low 
supper  rooms,  low  eating-houses,  and  houses  of  that 
description. 

9736.  Eating-houses?  —  !  say  low  eating-houses. 


It  would  not   be  correct  to   say  "  eating-houses,"  TWENTY- 
because  that  would  bring  in  too  large  a  number  ;  but  l^'H^ST  DAY. 
I  most  distinctly  say  that  I  never  found  a  single  case 
in  which  such  a  room  was  let  for  such  a  purpose  in  j  q  (jregson. 
any  working-man's  house.  ~  

9737.  It  appears  then  that  these  girls  resort  to  3  March  1871. 

other  places  besides  what  we  have  heard  so  much   ~* 

about  as  low  beerhouses.  In  Portsmouth  they  resort  to 

low  eating-houses  ? — And  beerhouses.  Some  of  those 
beerhouses,  because  of  the  pressure  of  the  police 
on  the  beerhouses,  have  taken  side  houses  as  private 
houses  which  are  not  beerhouses,  and  consequently 
are  not  under  the  control  of  the  police. 

9738.  The  drifc  of  my  question  is  to  know  how  far 
these  Acts  may  or  may  not  have  driven  these  girls 
from  recognised  brothels  to  boarding  houses  over  the 
population,  thus  bringing  prostitution  as  it  were  to 
our  firesides  ?  —  My  answer  to  that  is  that  these 
houses  are  in  these  very  localities  where  these  known 
brothels  and  low  beerhouses  exist. 

9739.  Then  I  put  the  question,  which  I  intended  to 
do  previously,  that  if  the  effect  of  these  Acts  had  been 
to  shut  up  the  brothels,  as  it  has  in  some  places  un- 
doubtedly, and  so  to  disperse  the  girls  over  the  popu- 
lation, do  you  think  the  morality  of  the  country  would 
suffer  more  by  that  than  by  allowing  them  to  resort 
together  in  recognized  brothels  in  special  or  particular 
neighbourhoods  ? — I  think  the  morality  of  the  question 
or  rather  the  immorality  of  the  question  is  just  the 
same,  whether  the  immorality  that  is  indulged  is 
countenanced  in  a  respectable  house  or  a  low  house. 
I  think  the  immorality  of  the  act  is  the  same. 

9740.  I  mean  as  to  the  effect  on  the  people  sur- 
rounding, do  you  think  it  would  be  worse  for  the 
young  girls  and  boys  of  the  present  generation  that 
prostitutes  should  be  allowed  to  mix  up  with  our 
every  day  life,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  in  some  towns,  or 
whether  it  should  be  fixed  as  a  blot  on  one  side  of  a 
town  ? — There  are  great  difficulties  in  both  cases, 
inasmuch  as  if  you  detach  a  body  of  people  into  one 
locality  the  prostitutes  who  resort  there  and  live  there 
will  become  more  immoral,  because  they  know  that 
they  are  detached  from  the  respectable  part  of  the 
population,  and  that  they  are  left  there  for  the  very 
purpose  of  contracting  immoral  purposes  and  habits. 
I  think  the  morality  or  rather  the  immorality  of 
the  question  remainj  precisely  the  same  ;  if  you  will 
allow  me  on  that  matter  to  say  this,  that  I  think 
the  most  important  question  is  this  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted,  that  power  should  be  given  to  the 
police  to  make  it  illegal  for  young  children  especially 
to  resort  to  these  houses,  and  to  remain  there,  and  for 
young  women  who  are  willing  to  leave  to  be  detained 
there  because  they  are  in  possession  of  the  clothes 
which  the  brothel-keepers  have  given  them,  whilst 
they  have  received  all  the  women's  earnings. 

9741.  You  appear,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to  be 
in  favour  of  these  Acts.  Have  you  considered  or  not 
whether  it  is  a  right  thing  for  the  State  to  attempt 
at  all  to  regulate  or  deal  with  this  particular  vice  ? — ■ 
Yes,  I  have  thought  of  it,  and  the  conclusion  I  have 
come  to  is  this,  the  State  deals  with  drunkenness, 
drunkenness  is  an  immoral  act,  and  it  it  is  an  illegal 
act.  First,  the  moral  law  is  brokeuj  then  the  legal 
law  is  broken,  and  the  State  deals  with  drunkenness. 
The  liberty  of  the  subject  is  dealt  Avith  there.  In  the 
case  of  prostitution  also,  first  of  all  the  moral  law 
must  be  broken  before  the  State  can  touch  the 
subject,  then  M'hen  the  subject  offers  herself  for 
prostitution  in  the  public  streets,  and  thereby  dis- 
seminates disease,  then  it  becomes  a  matter  for  the 
State  to  consider,  in  my  opinion,  how  far  the  State 
should  allow  a  person  to  propagate  disease,  apart 
from  the  moral  bearing  of  the  question,  as  the  moral 
law  has  been  already  broken,  as  in  the  case  of 
drunkenness. 

9742.  Then  I  understand  you  shortly  to  say  that 
you  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  step  in 
and  prevent  the  spread  of  this  disease  ? — Yes,  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease. 

9743.  Do  you  think  it  quite  impossible  that  it 
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TWENTY-  could  be  dealt  with  effectually  by  voluntary  effort  ?— 
IlRST  DAY.   It  1ms  not  been,  and  allow  me  to  say  that  the  steps 

 ■         taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  Acls  have  not  been 

^^^r-         taken  to  meet  the  difficulty  and  suppress  the  evil  by 
J.  G.  Grcijson.  voluntary  hospitals,  but  the  object  has  been 
3  March  1871.  of  an  antagonistic  character. 
  974 1'.  To  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  .'' — Yes. 

9745.  And  you  say  they  have  not  pointed  out  any 
way  of  dealing  with  the  evil  ? — No. 

9746.  But  they  confine  their  efforts  exclusively  to 
securing  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes, 

974-7.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  is  it  necessary  before 
Parliament  should  repeal,  if  it  thought  of  repealing 
the  Acts,  that  some  one  ought  to  lay  down  some 
method  by  which  the  evil  could  be  grappled  with  ? — 
'J'he  result  of  my  opinion  is  this,  that  the  Acts  may  be 
very  satisfactorily  amended  and  made  to  accomplish 
all  'that  is  desired  by  every  one  who  desires^  the 
reclamation  of  fallen  women,  by  certain  modifica- 
tions, which  maybe  carried  out  with  regard  to  tlie 
examination  of  women,  the  classification  of  patients  in 
hospital  by  giving  them  work  in  the  hospital  wards, 
by  having  reformatories  for  them  to  go  to,  and  by 
preventing  young  children  remaining  on  the  town.  I 
think  the  Acts  may  be  amended  to  meet  the  case  of 
all  who  really  sincerely  wish  the  reclamation  of  the 
fallen. 

9748.  Then  do  I  understand  you  that,  with  our 
ample  resources  and  the  public  spirit  that  is  shown 
by  people  ready  to  give  a  great  deal  of  voluntary 
effort  towards  reclaiming  women,  you  do  not  believe 
it  would  succeed,  but  shortly  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  attempt  it  ? — I  would  not  say  that  a 
voluntary  effort  would  not  do  it,  because  a  voluntary- 
effort  might  do  it,  provided  you  couid  get  enough 
Christian  liberality  and  generosity  in  the  country  to 
do  it,  but  from  the  fact  that  up  to  this  moment  it  has 
not  been  done,  and  not  only  that,  but  these  people 
liave  never  attempted  it  and  never  took  so  much 
interest  in  it  until  the  Government  took  it  up,  I  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  left  to  voluntary  effort  it 
would  not  be  so  thoroughly  done  as  it  may  be  by 
an  establishment  set  apart  for  this  specific  purpose 
by  the  Government. 

9749.  I  presume  that  you  approve  of  the  provision 
in  the  Act  for  the  examination  of  the  women  ? — 
With  the  modifications  I  have  suggested. 

9750.  And  you  would  also  approve  of  the  examina- 
tion of  men  ? — Yes, 

9751.  Now  regarding  it,  as  you  do,  to  be  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  State  to  attempt  to  suppress  this  disease, 
do  you  think  it  possible  to  suppress  it  by  having  only 
one  active  agent  in  the  dissemination  of  this  disease 
examined,  that  is,  the  women  ? — I  can  only  answer 
that  by  hearsay  evidence  from  our  medical  hospital, 
that  it  has  diminished  the  disease, 

9752.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  it  should  be 
diminished  by  having  one  sex  examined,  that  is  the 
women  ? — I  think  all  diseased  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  are  known  to  be  diseased,  and  who  go  into 
hospital  as  diseased  men  should  be  subject  to  exami- 
nation the  same  as  the  women. 

9753.  And  why  not  a  diseased  civilian  ? — Well,  the 
same  with  respect  to  a  civilian. 

9754.  And  how  would  you  ascertain  whether  a 
soldier,  sailor,  or  civilian  was  diseased  without  ex- 
amination ? — You  can  always  tell  by  the  card  on  the 
hospital  ward,  that  the  man  goes  in  from  one  particular 
disease. 

9755.  But  how  could  you  in  the  first  instance  know 
that  he  is  diseased  before  he  gets  to  the  hospital  ? — 
You  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

9756.  Then  does  not  it  occur  to  you  that  the  Act, 
viewing  it  from  the  stand  point  of  its  promoters,  is 
only  half  doing  its  work  by  omitting  the  examination 
of  the  men  ? — No,  on  this  ground.  The  difference,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  is  this,  that  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
she  solicits  and  traffics  with  her  body,  literally  trades 
with  it.  It  is  optional  with  men  whether  they  accept 
her  solicitations  or  not.  The  men,  on  the  contrary, 
do  not  in  that  way  solicit  women.    If  diseased  men 


solicited  pure  women,  and  diseased  pure  women,  then 
of  course,  your  Act  would  come  with  fairness  on 
those  men  who  gave  the  disease  to  pure  women  ;  but 
in  this  case,  you  have  numbers  of  instances  of 
diseased  women  giving  to  undiseased  men  disease. 
Just  as  much  as  the  patient  who  goes  to  the  hospital 
with  small-pox  may  propagate  the  disease  in  a  cab, 
and  be  amenable  to  the  law,  while  the  patient  who 
has  it  in  his  own  room  and  never  leaves  it  is  not 
amenable  to  the  law,  the  woman  is  amenable  to  the 
law  as  soon  as  she  trades  with  her  diseased  body  and 
offers  it  in  the  public  street  for  prostitution. 

9757.  I  quite  admit  the  justice  of  the  distinction 
which  you  have  drawn,  but  is  it  within  your  know- 
ledge that  there  are  men  who  are  systematic  traders  in 
vice  as  well  as  women  ? — In  our  town  not  so  many 
men  as  women. 

9758.  But  supposing  you  could  prove  that  there 
were  men  who  systematically  visited  brothels,  would 
you  have  any  objection  to  those  being  examined  ? — 
No. 

9759.  Now  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
examination  of  the  women,  you  are  not  of  the  opinion 
that  the  examination  degrades  the  women  ? — No,  for 
the  reason  that  the  greater  degradation  has  taken 
place,  inasmuch  as  the  woman  who  is  examined  has 
presented  her  body  publicly  for  prostitution  in  the 
streets,  which  is  a  greater  degradation  than  that 
which  she  regards  as  a  medical  examination  purely  in 
the  presence  of  the  hospital  nurse,  that  it  is  more 
degrading  for  her  to  give  her  body  for  prostitution 
in  a  brothel  than  ic  is  to  submit  to  medical  exami- 
nation. 

9760.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  these  women 
regard  it  as  more  degrading  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
that  it  should  be  known  when  a  girl  passes  to  and 
from  to  submit  to  the  fortnightly  examination  than 
when  she  is  passing  along  in  fine  feathers,  known  to 
be  a  common  prostitute  ? — It  is  not  possible  for  me 
to  answer  what  the  public  think.  I  only  say  that 
I  think  the  hours  of  examination  might  be  more 
studiously  considered  so  as  to  prevent  so  far  as 
possible  the  attention  of  the  public  being  drawn  so 
prominently  to  the  fact  that  they  are  going  up  for 
the  purpose  of  examination. 

9761.  Now  one  question  with  regard  to  the  causes 
of  prostitution,  which  to  my  mind  is  certainly  more 
important  than  prostitulion  itself.  Did  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  many  of  these  girls  become  prosti- 
tutes on  account  of  being  in  want  ;  do  they  do  it  for 
bread  to  some  extent  ? — I  think  very  few,  I  think 
I  said  in  my  opinion  the  first  leading  cause  was  the 
fact  that  idle  girls  were  drawn  away  by  other  girls 
for  the  sake  of  living  a  lazy  and  dissolute  life,  that 
they  might  indulge  in  their  taste  for  finery  without 
having  any  laborious  work  or  having  to  earn  honest 
wages. 

9762.  And  is  not  the  disease  the  result  of  the 
social  surroundings  of  the  people  being  in  so  many 
instances  wretched,  that  is  to  say,  not  sufficient  house 
accommodation,  but  being  crowded,  and  not  so  many 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  they  could  desire  to 
have  ? — I  make  a  distinction  that  would  refer  to 
another  class,  but  not  to  the  class  to  which  I  was 
referring,  because  from  my  own  positive  knowledge 
I  can  mention  cases  of  young  girls,  the  daughters  of 
workmen  who  had  sufficient  at  home — nothing  near 
starvation,  but  who  from  an  inordinate  love  of  fine 
dress  and  laziness  and  being  noticed  by  others — by 
women  more  than  by  men,  have  been  drawn  away 
and  entrapped,  and  then  as  soon  as  entrapped,  they 
go  on  persistently,  in  many  cases  until  they  find  them- 
selves in  the  Lock  ward,  glad  to  send  for  me  or 
any  one,  to  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  to  ask 
me  to  do  what  I  possibly  can  to  take  them  home  or 
back  again  into  the  path  of  virtue.  That  has  been 
my  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the 
Acts. 

9763.  Then  you  say  that  there  is  another  class — a 
poorer  class  than  that  ? — There  is  another  class  driven 
on  the  streets  by  ill-treatment  in  many  cases,  I 
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have  known  it  from  the  ill-treatment  of  step-fathers 
and  step-mothers  who  have  degraded  themselves  so 
low  as  to  receive  the  earnings  of  their  children. 

9764.  {Mr.  Holmes  Cootc.)  Do  you  think  it  is 
easy  to  persuade  these  women  that  they  are  in  the 
commission  of  great  sin,  but  that  the  men  who  asso- 
ciate with  them  are  not  ?  Do  not  you  think  that 
a  woman  feels  it  very  hard  that  she  is  selected 
for  all  this  legislation  and  improvement,  and  that  the 
man  who  contaminates  her  is  allowed  to  pass  un- 
scathed ? — I  never  heard  of  a  prostitute  complaining 
of  tlie  Acts  in  that  way. 

9765.  Not  of  the  Acts  but  of  the  life,  if  you  try  to 
lead  them  from  their  life.  I  daresay  they  would  not 
to  you,  but  they  would  to  other  men,  say,  "  I  am  not 
"  more  guilty  than  the  men  ?" — I  admit  that. 

9766.  Then  is  it  not  rather  hard  that  laws  so 
stringent  on  tliem  should  be  passed  while  the  men 
are  allowed  to  escape  ? — The  only  answer  I  have  to 
that  is,  that  I  should  make  the  law  with  regard  to 
men  as  stringent  as  it  is  with  regard  to  women.  The 
only  difference  I  can  see  in  the  case  is  this,  that 
the  woman,  as  I  have  already  said,  offers  herself  in 
a  diseased  state  for  prostitution. 

9767.  Or  she  may  not  know  that  she  is  diseased  ? — 
Yes. 

9768.  How  far  would  you  extend  that  law  to 
society?  You  mentioned  the  Haymarket  ;  single  men 
go  there,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  married  men  not 
very  careful  of  themselves  too,  sometimes  in  a  very 
diseased  state,  and  affect  the  women.  Would  you 
extend  the  law  to  that  class  ? — I  think  I  should  be 
prepared  to  say  in  the  case  of  every  man  known  to  be 
a  frequenter  of  brothels  and  seen  constantly  to  asso- 
ciate with  these  women,  he  should  be  under  the 
surveillance. 

9769.  Now  a  question  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
women,  are  there  any  laws  in  Portsmouth  to  prevent 
girls  from  becoming  prostitutes  or  to  dissuade  them 
from  it.  If  we  look  to  the  various  causes,  the  worst 
cause  certainly  is  not  vanity,  and  the  desire  to  lead  a 
lazy  life  ?  Is  there  no  society  to  say  to  a  girl  on  the 
point  of  falling,  "  Come  away  from  it  and  we  will  put 
you  in  some  other  course"  ? — Yes,  our  home  exists  for 
that  very  purpose. 

9770.  I  thought  it  was  to  take  them  away  ? — No, 
not  entirely.  We  receive  very  few  comparatively 
from  the  hospital  compared  with  the  number  we 
receive  from  the  town  itself. 

9771.  But  is  there  any  society  or  organization,  for 
instance,  if  a  girl  is  ill-treated  by  her  step-parents  or 
others,  overworked  and  underpaid,  of  which  Uiere  are 
very  many  cases,  is  there  any  society  to  come  in  and 
say,  we  will  render  your  life  more  tolerable  to  you  and 
prevent  your  falling  ? — Yes,  we  do  that  in  our  home 
which  exists  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  such  women. 

9772.  I  mean  before  they  have  fallen  ?  —  Yes, 
before  they  have  fallen.  If  they  are  likely  to  fall,  we 
get  them  to  the  home,  and  we  have  women  in  the 
home  who  have  never  fallen,  and  who  get  a  character 
from  staying  in  the  home  and  go  out  to  service  from 
the  home, 

9773.  {Sir  J.  Pakington,)  You  have  given  us  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  about  prostitutes  of  tender  age 
at  Portsmouth  ? — Yes. 

9774.  Do  I  understand  from  your  evidence  that 
there  is  at  Portsmouth  any  very  large  proportion  of 
the  prostitutes  on  the  town  who  are  of  very  tender 
age  ?  —  Not  a  very  large  proportion.  There  are 
several  that  are  under  the  age  of  14  or  15.  I  should 
think  myself  the  majority  of  the  prostitutes  on  our 
town  are  from  the  ages  of  14  to  S2. 

9775.  Have  you  observed  or  not  tliat  the  number 
of  those  children  has  been  diminished  uuder  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  ? — No,  I  am  not  able  to  state. 

9776.  You  have  no  knowledge  ? — I  have  no  know- 
ledge. 

9777.  Did  you  state  that  in  your  opinion  the 
number  of  prostitutes  in  Portsmouth  on  the  whole 
have  been  diminished  by  the  Act  ? — On  the  whole 
it  has  been  diminished. 
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9778.  Have  you  observed  that  the  general  character  twentY- 
and  conduct  of  those  who  have  remained,  have  very  FIRST  DAY. 

much  altered  for  the  better? — No,  I  have  not  noticed   

any  very  great  difference  in  the  conduct  of  those  who 

have  remained  on  the  town.  G.Gregson. 

9779.  Has  the  number  of  brothels  diminished  ? —  g  March  1871 

Yes,  I  should  say  it  has,  and  the  houses  where  they  

used  to  resort  to  are  not  so  crowded  as  they  were  ; 

I  know  that  from  personal  knowledge. 

9780.  On  the  whole,  you  think  that  these  Acts 
have  produced  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  Portsmouth  ? 
— Yes,  in  reducing  the  number  of  prostitutes. 

9781.  And  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  disease  ? — 
And  diminishing  the  amount  of  disease. 

9782.  Should  you  consider  it  a  public  misfortune 
if  these  Acts  were  repealed  } — Yes,  to  Portsmouth  it 
would  be  so. 

9783.  If  these  Acts  were  repealed,  you  think  the 
effect  at  Portsmouth  would  be  much  to  be  lamented  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  the  effect  of  it  would  be  an 
increase  of  prostitution  and  an  increase  of  the  traffic 
among  the  brothel  keepers.  It  is  a  striking  feature 
of  the  case  that  in  our  town  nearly  all  the  brothel 
keepers  are  opposed  to  the  Act,  because  they  say 
it  interferes  with  the  operations  of  their  trade. 

9784.  I  think  you  stated  a  strong  opinion  that 
clandestine  prostitution  has  been  diminished  under 
the  Acts  ? — Concerning  clandestine  prostitution  1  am 
not  able  to  express  an  opinion,  inasmuch  as  I  have 
tried  to  ascertain  so  far  as  possible  whether  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  clandestine  prostitution  to  any  extent, 
and  I  am  not  able  to  discover  that  there  is  to  any 
extent  or  that  there  is  any  at  all.  It  has  never  come 
to  my  personal  knowledge  that  working  men  have  let 
out  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  clandestine  prostitution, 
and  from  my  own  knowledge  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
case. 

9785.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  in  Portsmouth 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  police  have  carried  out 
their  duties  ? — No,  I  have  never  heard  any  com- 
plaints. 

9786.  You  have  never  heard  any  case  of  complaint  ? 
— No,  but  I  heard  of  a  case  which  was  reported  to  be 
a  case,  in  which  the  police  had  taken  up  a  married 
woman,  but  I  ascertained  that  it  turned  out  that 
that  very  woman  solicited  the  man  himself  as  a  pros- 
titute of  the  town. 

9787.  {Mr.  Coiopcr-Te7nple.)  Is  voluntary  charity 
at  Portsmouth  sufficient  for  providing  the  amount  of 
accommodation  required  for  the  reclamation  of  those 
girls  who  are  willing  to  leave  the  life  of  prostitution  ? 
— No,  it  is  not. 

9788.  Then  you  think,  if  there  were  a  larger 
building  than  the  present  home  or  another  building, 
there  would  be  women  enough  to  go  into  it  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so,  especially  if  we  received  support  for  the 
women  who  come  from  the  Lock  wards.  The 
support  we  receive  for  the  women  who  come  from 
the  I^ock  wards  is  scarcely  adequate. 

9789.  Do  you  think  the  home  should  be  entitled  to 
receive  contributions  from  the  public  funds  ?— Yes, 
I  think  so. 

9790.  Supposing  the  compulsory  portion  of  the 
Act  were  abolished,  do  you  think  these  girls  would 
go  voluntarily  to  the  wards  of  the  Lock  hospital  to 
be  cured  of  their  diseases  ? — No,  I  do  not,  and  for 
this  reason,  I  think  that  the  women  who  employ  these 
girls  and  through  whom  they  get  their  infamous 
money,  would  prevent  them  and  keep  them  in  such 
a  diseased  state  in  their  houses  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  their  infamous  gain,  rather  than  allow  the 
girls  to  go  into  the  Lock  wards  to  be  cured,  because 
the  great  complaint  by  the  brothel  keepers  against 
the  Lock  wards  and  the  whole  system  is  this,  that 
their  girls  are  kept  and  detained  there  and  are  not 
bringing  in  money  into  their  hands  which  they  would 
do  if  they  were  upon  the  streets. 

9791.  And  as  regards  the  girls  themselves,  do  you 
think  when  they  feel  themselves  taken  by  the  disease 
they  naturally  go  on  their  own  account  to  the 
hospital  to  be  cured  ? — Some  might,  some  have  done, 
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TWENTY-  some  do  so  now.    I  heard  of  a  case  yesterday 

riRST  DAY.   in  which  a  girl  who  had  been  in  the  town  only  four 

  days  found  herself  diseased,  and  went  to  the  voluntary 

hospital. 

J.  G.  Gregson.       gygg.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  the  case  with 

3  March  1871         majority  of  them  ? — I  think  not. 

 ■      9793.  {Sir  J.  Pukington.)  With  reference  to  the 

last  question,  is  it  your  opinion  that  even  if  girls 
under  the  pressure  of  disease  should  voluntarily  go 
to  hospital,  they  would  remain  there  in  spite  of  all 
temptation  until  they  were  cured  ? — No,  not  unless 
they  were  compelled  to  remain. 

9794.  The  witness  who  preceded  you  expressed  to 
us  the  opinion  that  mischief  is  done  and  reformation 
impeded  by  the  unrestricted  permission  to  receive 
letters  in  hospital ;  has  your  attention  been  directed 
to  that  ? — Yes,  and  in  keeping  with  the  remark  I 
made  with  regard  to  vicious  literature  which  they 
receive,  I  think  it  a  most  baneful  practice  for  them  to 
receive  letters  promiscuously. 

9795.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  in  the  hospital 
there  should  be  the  same  sort  of  check  on  the  corre- 
spondence as  is  now  exercised  in  our  prisons  ? — Yes  ; 
I  presume  the  letters  would  be  opened  and  read 
by  the  matron  of  the  Lock  wards,  and  then  given  at 
her  discretion. 

9796.  Those  letters  which  come  and  those  which 
go  have  been  under  supervision  ? — Yes. 

9797.  What  is  the  rule  in  your  home  with  regard 
to  letters  ? — They  are  given  to  the  women  in  our 
home,  and  the  women  can  go  whenever  they  like ; 
there  is  no  compulsion  at  all. 

9798.  Is  there  no  restriction  on  the  letters  they 
receive  ? — No. 

9799.  They  are  not  opened  before  they  are  deli- 
vered ? — No,  we  have  no  such  rule  by  the  committee, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  the  practice.  I  never 
heard  of  it. 

9800.  In  your  opinion  is  it  not  desirable  to  adopt 
that  system  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  the  hospital? — 
The  difference  I  should  say  is  this,  in  the  case  of  the 
home  they  are  not  diseased  or  supposed  to  be  when 
they  are  there,  while  in  the  hospital  they  are  com- 
pulsorily  detained  so  that  they  may  be  physically 
cured,  and  in  the  case  of  the  home  it  is  quite  voluntary 
whether  they  stay  or  whether  they  go. 

9801.  But  still  there  would  be  risk,  would  there 
not,  of  solicitation  to  them  to  return  to  a  vicious  life  ? 
— Yes,  and  on  that  account  it  is  open  to  objection, 
inasmuch  as  a  great  many  I  am  afraid  are  induced  to 
leave  the  home  in  consequence  of  letters  they  receive 
from  the  outside. 

9802.  But  you  think  in  consequence  of  the  circum- 
stances and  the  principles  according  to  which  the  home 
is  conducted  it  is  more  difficult  to  check  that  there  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

9803.  {Sir  J.  Trelaiony .)  But  would  not  it  rather 
prevent  girls  going  to  homes  if  they  were  deprived 
of  their  letters  ? — Yes  I  think  it  might.  I  think 
a  great  many  go  to  our  home  at  Portsmouth  from 
the  town  and  not  the  wards,  because  they  know  they 
will  be  perfectly  free  and  will  not  be  detained  there 
beyond  their  own  personal  wish. 

9804-.  {Chairmcm.)  Has  there  been  much  agitation 
in  Portsmouth  against  these  Acts  ? — Very  little. 

9805.  Have  there  been  public  meetings  ? — One  or 
two  got  up  by  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Butler.  At  one 
of  those  meetings  1  was  not  present  myself,  but  a 
lady  was  there  who  informed  me  the  principal  part  of 
the  audience  who  attended  the  meeting  were  brothel 
keepers,  and  she  knew  that  inasmuch  as  the  bible 
woman  was  with  her  and  knew  them. 


9806.  Where  was  that  meeting  held?  —  At  the 
Beneficial  Society's  Hall,  in  Kent  Street. 

9807.  Have  you  ascertained  what  the  feeling  of 
the  uneducated  class,  the  persons  you  come  in  com- 
munication with  in  the  course  of  your  ministrations,  is 
with  regard  to  these  Acts.  Do  they  consider  them 
to  be  a  legalisation  of  fornication  by  the  State  ? — I 
have  never  received,  strictly  speaking,  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  working  classes  of  the  town  either 
the  men  or  the  women,  and  there  was  no  agitation 
in  the  town  against  the  operation  of  the  Act  until 
Mrs.  Lewis  came  into  the  town  and  tried  to  get  the 
wives  of  the  ministers  of  the  town  and  of  some  of  the 
magisti-ates  to  form  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  the  operation  of  the  Act,  as  they  have  done 
in  Southampton.  For  that  purpose  she  called  on 
Mrs.  Gregson  and  others  to  form  this  committee, 
the  action  which  has  been  taken  by  Mrs.  Lewis 
and  that  committee  for  reclaiming  the  girls  has 
been  taken  in  connexion  with  this  agitation  which 
has  been  going  on  in  the  town  ever  since  this 
committee  has  been  formed.  There  was  a  meeting 
held  a  short  time  ago,  I  should  say,  at  which  Mr. 
Baxter  Langley  spoke.  He  was  invited  by  the  com- 
mittee to  come  and  agitate  the  question  ;  thus  far  I 
think  I  may  say  they  have  signally  failed  in  getting 
support,  though  they  expected  it  from  the  ministers 
and  clergy  and  their  wives  in  the  town. 

9808.  Are  any  of  the  parties  to  this  agitation 
amongst  the  active  promoters  of  the  home  — No. 

9809.  Or  subscribers  to  it  7 — That  I  cannot  say ; 
they  may  be  subscribers,  but  they  are  not  on  the 
committee  of  the  home. 

9810.  And  so  far  as  you  know  they  are  not  con- 
nected with  it  ? — So  far  as  I  know  they  are  not  con- 
nected witli  it,  and  so  far  as  I  personally  know  they 
have  never  rendered  me  any  personal  assistance,  for 
instance,  in  the  midnight  meetings  I  have  had  for 
the  reclamation  of  the  fallen. 

9811.  Have  the  efforts  of  these  ladies  been  suc- 
cessful in  inducing  the  wives  of  ministers  and  the 
clergy  in  joining  the  committee? — The  only  denomi- 
nation is  the  Wesleyan  denomination.  The  wives  of 
the  Wesleyan  ministers  have  joined  it,  and  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  William  Rose,  is  also  a  member  of  it. 
Perhaps  the  Commission  are  aware  that  at  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  they  passed  a  decided  opinion 
against  the  Act,  and  consequently  that  to  a  very  great 
extent  accounts  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Wesleyan 
friends  in  the  matter. 

9812.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Has  any  society  en- 
couraged the  brothel-keepers  in  defending  themselves 
against  charges  arising  out  of  tliese  Acts  ? — No,  I  have 
not  heard  of  a  single  brothel-keeper  in  our  town  being 
defended. 

9813.  {Sir  J.  Pahington.)  Who  is  Mrs.  Lewis  ? — 
She  is  the  agent  of  the  Anti-Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
Society. 

9814.  A  stranger  to  Portsmouth  ? — \  stranger  to 
Portsmouth. 

9815.  She  came  down  there  officially  ? — Yes. 

9816.  You  have  had  no  strong  movement  of  that 
sort  originating  with  the  townspeople  ? — No. 

9817.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  feeling  of  the 
respectable  classes  with  reference  to  the  Acts  ? — The 
magistrates  in  the  town — I  can  speak  with  some 
degree  of  certainty,  because  I  have  conversed  with  a 
great  many  of  them  on  the  matter — are  in  favour  of 
the  operation  of  the  Act  oat  would  like  with  me  to 
see  a  great  many  of  the  points  which  I  have  referred 
to  amended. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  DAY. 


House  of  Lords,  4tli  March  1871. 


Present : 


The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


Tlie  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart,,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper-Temple,  M.P. 

Sir  J.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 

C.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Major  O'Reilly,  M.P. 


P.  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  Cajs^on  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 
T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S, 
Mr.  R,  Applegarth. 


Mr.  Deverell  was  called  in  and  examined  as  follows 


9818.  (^Chairman.)  Are  you  a  magistrate  for  the 
county  of  Hants  ? — Yes. 

9819.  And  I  believe  ex-officio  magistrate  for  the 
borough  of  Portsmouth  ? — No,  I  am  not  a  magistrate 
for  the  borough ;  I  am  a  good  deal  backwards  and 
forwards  there. 

9820.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  Portsmouth  ? 
— Yes,  for  many  j'ears.  I  live  about  five  miles  north 
of  it.  I  should  say  that  I  have  sat  for  many  years  as 
a  county  magistrate,  especially  on  the  Gosport  bench 
on  licensing  days,  which  is  part  of  my  division.  I  tell 
you  that  it  is  part  of  my  division,  because  it  bears  on 
this  question  of  prostitution.  Many  years  ago  our 
attention  was  called,  at  the  Fareham  division  which 
embraces  my  division  (the  Havant  division),  and  alsij 
embraces  Gosport,  to  the  number  of  public-houses  in 
Gosport.  Gosport,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Alver- 
stoke,  contains  a  large  number  of  public-houses,  in 
fact,  I  may  say  a  fearful  number.  During  the  war 
which  ended  in  1815  a  vast  number  of  public-houses 
were  licensed  in  that  town,  and  when  the  war  ceased 
that  property  decreased  very  much,  but  the  brewers 
still  maintained  that  they  had  a  right  to  have  their 
licenses.  The  Fareham  bench  always  attended  at 
Gosport  petty  sessions,  there  being  petty  sessions  at 
Gosport,  at  Fareham,  and  at  Havant;  I,  and  the 
present  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley,  who  took  an  active 
part  at  that  time,  and  Avho  was  chairman  of  the 
divisional  bench,  and  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  countj',  always  made  a 
point  of  attending  on  the  licensing  day  at  Gosport, 
inasmuch  as  prostitution  in  that  town  was  something 
frightful,  and  the  number  of  public-houses  could  not 
exist  but  by  means  of  prostitution,  and  they  had 
connected  with  those  public-houses  cottages  which 
were  inhabited  by  prostitutes  ;  in  fact  by  the  trade, 
which  was  carried  on  by  the  public-houses,  and  the 
adjournment  into  these  cottages,  the  business  prospered. 
The  extent  of  it  was  so  frightful  that  I,  at  the 
suggestion  of  my  brother  magistrates,  drew  up  a 
notice  to  the  brewers  to  inform  them  that  if  they 
persisted  in  letting  this  state  of  things  go  on  we 
seould  deal  with  them  and  not  with  the  publicans. 
The  system  before  used  to  be  that  when  they  took 
active  measures  in  the  county  they  turned  out  a 
publican  as  soon  as  he  was  complained  of,  and  then 
another  walked  in  of  the  same  grade  and  stamp  ; 
finding  this  we  gave  them  very  stringent  notice 
through  the  police,  that  we  should  deal  with  the 
houses  and  take  away  the  licenses  ;  and  we  did  take 
away  the  licenses  of  several  houses ;  nevertheless, 
prostitution  still  went  on,  and  there  are  still  an 
incredible  number  of  public-houses  in  Gosport. 

9821.  {Viscount  Hardinge^  In  what  year  was 
that  ? — That  must  have  been  for  several  yeai-s  past, 
I  think  I  went  into  the  commission  of  the  peace 


about  1849,  and  I  have  hardly  ever  failed  to  attend  at 
the  general  licensing,  and  Lord  Henry  Cholmondeley, 
who  was  chairman,  was  equally  punctual,  and  we  took 
away  some  licenses,  but  it  was  very  up-hill  work, 

9822.  {Cliairman.)  Ti;en  you  are  speaking  of  a 
period  of  20  years  ago  ? — 20  years  ago,  and  I  can 
say  that  that  has  been  more  or  less  continuous.  Of 
course,  that  had  some  influence  with  the  brewers. 
Then  I  should  tell  you — which  seems  to  have  been 
very  much  lost  sight  of — that  there  is  a  law  in 
existence  which  I  do  not  think  has  ever  been 
brought  to  bear,  and  v.'hich  I  should  wish  this  Com- 
mission to  consider.  In  the  Vagrancy  Act  I  find 
these  words  : — "  Every  common  prostitute  wandering 
"  in  any  public  street  or  public  highv/ay  or  place 
'■  of  public  resort,  and  beb.aving  indecently,"  and  so 
on,  on  the  evidence  of  one  witness — that  is,  one 
policeman — shall  be  taken  up  and  dealt  with,  whether 
affected  with  venereal  disease  or  otherwise,  by  being 
sent,  if  in  the  borough  to  the  borough  gaol,  and  if  in 
the  county  to  the  county  gaol.  Now  so  beneficial  have 
these  Acts  been  since  they  came  into  operation,  that 
I  am  quite  sure  if  tliey  were  repealed  to-morrow  you 
would  find  the  public  (I  amongst  the  rest  would  be 
most  active,  and  I  believe  several  others  would  be 
equally  so)  would  fall  back  on  the  general  law  now 
in  existence  under  the  Vagrancy  Act, — and  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  Instead  of  mercifully  dealing 
with  these  women,  as  is  now  done,  by  having  metro- 
politan policemen  who  act  under  the  control  of  the 
superintendent,  and  are  all  married  and  picked  men, 
every  common  policeman  dressed  in  plain  clothes 
could  walk  into  a  brothel  and  deal  with  any  wt  man 
exercising  her  calling  as  a  prostitute  ;  and  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  do  so  where  such  a  fearful  evil  is 
existing  as  in  these  towns,  or  to  give  information 
against  the  women.  And  what  would  be  the  result? 
If  drunk,  and  there  are  very  few  of  them  that  are 
not — they  rarely  see  daylight, — tiiey  would  be  sent 
to  prison.  If  you  repeal  these  Acts  to-morrow,  I 
am  prepared  to  say,  and  to  prove  it,  that  the 
nuigistrates  who  do  their  duty  would  send  these 
women  to  gaol,  and  you  would  have  to  enlarge 
the  gaols,  because  the  prostitutes  would  be  taken 
up  in  a  diseased  state,  and  you  would  have  to  deal 
with  them  in  the  borough  or  county  gaols.  That 
would  be  one  of  the  effects  of  the  repeal.  What 
first  drew  my  attention  particularly  to  this  matter 
was  this,  I  attended  a  great  public  meeting  at 
Willis's  Rooms,  I  think  in  1865  or  the  spring  of  1866, 
where  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  presided.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  people  of  every  shade  of  politics 
and  practical  men ;  Sir  John  Pakington,  Sir  Morton 
Peto,  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  a  vast  number  of  experienced 
men  were  present  there,  and  the  details  that  came  out 
then  of  the  fearful  state  of  things  that  existed  in  the 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


TWENTY-  army  and  navy  led  me  to  say,  "  Some  remedy  beyond 
SECOND  DAT.  «  what  we  have  now  must  be  applied.  This  law 
Mr  Deverell     "  which  we  have  in  the  Vagrancy  Act  does  not  bear, 

'   "    "  and  a  more  stringent  law  should  be  made."    I  went 

4  March  1871.  to  the  Home  Office  and  saw  the  Secretary,  who  had 

  been  at  the  dinner,  and  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  need 

of  employing  the  police  to  abate  this  dreadful  evil 
in  Portsmouth  and  the  vicinity.  He  at  first,  as  many 
men  who  have  not  looked  into  the  matter  would  do, 
shrank  from  using  the  police.  I  said  at  once  to  him, 
"  If  you  feel  any  difficulty  about  that,  why  not  take 
"  the  superintendents  ?  They  are  to  be  trusted,  and 
"  they  will  not  go  and  cohabit  with  the  women." 
He  said,  "  I  think  there  is  reason  in  what  you  say," 
and  that  suggestion  was,  I  believe,  the  basis  (as  the 
present  Lord  Northbrook,  who  was  then  Mr.  Baring 
at  the  Home  Office)  of  the  superintendents  being 
introduced  into  the  Act.  The  Act  passed,  and  I 
may  now  tell  you  the  state  of  things  that  existed 
going  a  little  further  back  in  point  of  time  in  Ports- 
mouth and  Haslar  Hospital.  Sir  Charles  Ogle,  who 
had  been  the  Port  Admiral,  was  very  anxious  about 
the  degraded  state  of  the  borough.  His  attention 
had  been  particularly  drawn  to  it  when  port  admiral 
as  no  one  could  have  gone  out  for  a  moment  and 
not  have  seen  these  wretched  objects  in  the  streets 
all  of  whom  have  disappeared  since  this  Act  came 
into  operation,  and  he  exercised  his  influence  with  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  first  Lock  wards  were  built  at  his 
instigation. 

9823.  That  is  Haslar? — No;  the  Lock  wards.  I 
was  going  to  tell  you  what  was  found  in  existence  at 
Haslar.  A  letter  \\as  written  by  Sir  J.  Richardson, 
the  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  stating  the  condition  of 
Haslar,  and  I  remember  one  fact  in  the  letter  was 
this.  He  said,  "I  have  been  credibly  informed  by  an 
"  influential  surgeon  practising  in  Portsmouth  that 
"  there  were  17  men  lying  in  Haslar,  of  course,  con- 

nccted  with  the  navy,  or  they  would  not  be  there, 
"  who  had  been  inoculated  by  one  woman."  This 
fearful  state  of  tilings  led  tlie  Admiralty  to  take  it  in 
hand,  and  they  have  gradually  gone  on.  Then  Mr. 
Grant,  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Hospital  in 
Portsmouth  to  which  these  Lock  wards  were 
added,  also  represented,  living  as  he  did  in  Ports- 
mouth, the  frightful  state  of  the  women  who  were 
hanging  about  in  that  degraded  state — women  who 
had  no  other  place  to  go  to  but  the  union,  and 
many  went  from  the  union  to  the  cemetery.  It 
was  this  state  of  things  which  induced  me  to  feel 
strongly  on  the  subject,  and  to  take  an  active  part,  as 
I  hope  I  shall  continue  to  do  as  long  as  I  am  able  ; 
for  I  feel  that  there  is  no  more  important  subject 
than  the  continuation  of  these  Acts  with  some 
modification,  which  I  will  venture  to  point  out  to  the 
Commission  presently.  But  what  I  ■NA'ant  to  impress 
upon  this  Commission  is  this : — Repeal  these  Acts  now  ; 
sweep  them  away  ;  and  what  will  be  the  result  ?  You 
canr.ot  repeal  the  Vagrant  Act,  and  there  is  this  clause 
under  which  it  wil!  then  be  open,  to  deal  with  these 
women  not  in  the  delicate  way  in  which  this  Act  is  car- 
ried out,  but  by  any  policeman  dressed  in  his  common 
clothes  ;  and  it  I  w  as  a  borough  magistrate,  I  would 
say,  "  Go  and  get  me  evidence  of  what  is  going  on  in 
"  that  brothel,  and  we  will  deal  with  it  under  the 
^'  Vagrancy  Act,  and  send  them  to  prison  ;"  and  then 
how  will  the}'  be  dealt  with  ?  Of  course  they  will  be 
examined  whetlier  infected  or  not,  and  if  they  are 
infected  they  will  be  placed  in  hospital  in  the  prison. 
So  that  this  is  no  new  law,  it  is  only  a  milder  carrying 
out  of  the  old  existing  law  ;  and,  as  I  believe,  a  most 
beneficial  arrangement  ;  and  the  women  think  so;  and 
I  will  tell  you  vvhy  I  know  they  do.  I  was  in  hopes 
that  I  should  have  got  from  the  House  a  petition  which 
I  caused  to  be  sent  up  to  one  of  the  members  for 
Portsmouth  last  summer,  when  this  great  and  fearful 
agitation,  as  I  call  it,  was  going  on  about  this  bill. 
I  went  to  Portsmouth  and  said,  "  You  must  send  me 
"  it  up  to-night."  I  drew  it  in  the  hospital,  and 
that  petition  was  signed,  I  will  not  be  sure,  but  I  be- 
lieve by  70  prostitutes  in  that  town.    It  was  signed 


by  all  the  women  in  Mrs.  Colebrook's  home,  to 
which  I  will  advert  presently,  stating  that  there  had 
been  no  abuse  of  the  Act,  and  they  prayed  that  the 
Acts  might  be  continued.  The  women  in  the  hospital 
would,  I  believe,  almost  unanimously  have  signed  it, 
but  there  was  one  violent  uproarious  woman  who  used 
her  influence  to  prevent  the  signing.  It  was  sent  up 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  lies  there  now.  So 
far  from  the  women  being  opposed  to  it  I  believe 
they  are  greatly  inclined  to  have  the  bill.  That  is 
my  impression,  and  I  am  an  ex-officio  member  of 
the  hospital  committee.  I  rarely,  if  at  home,  fail  to 
go  down,  and  I  am  frequently  in  and  out  of  the  Lock 
wards.  What  is  wanted  is  a  great  deal  of  regulation 
there,  and  I  believe  and  hope  the  labours  of  this 
Commission  will  result  in  some  improvements  of  the 
internal  arrangements  of  that  hospital.  The  women 
all  flock  in  there,  and  they  are  huddled  together. 
There  is  no  separate  room — no  work-room  such  as 
we  have  in  the  home,  of  which  I  will  speak  to  you  ; 
and  I  would  suggest  that  Government  should  provide 
such  a  room,  because  they  have  gone  to  an  enor- 
mous expense  of  some  thousands  in  building  these 
wards,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  set  aside  a  room  where 
women  could  be  assembled  and  lectured,  and  what  is 
more  important,  employed  in  coarse  needlework,  for 
few  of  these  women  can  do  anything  else.  Now, 
instead  of  this,  when  they  are  half  cured,  and  are  just 
able  to  get  out  of  bed,  it  is  disgusting  to  see  them 
huddled  round  the  fire-place  with  very  little  classifica- 
tion,— of  course  various  grades  of  women,  from  14  to 
15  years  of  age.  What  I  would  suggest  is,  that  there 
should  be  a  classification,  and  more  supervision. 
There  is  a  person  coming  before  you,  I  believe  IMiss 
Farrow,  and  I  have  here  her  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  which,  from  my  own  experience,  I  entirely 
agree.  I  will  hand  this  paper  in,  and  you  m&y  ask 
her  some  questions  upon  it,  and  I  think  you  will  find 
there  are  some  very  useful  practical  suggestions. 

9824.  Who  is  Miss  Farrow  ? — She  is  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Lock  wards,  and  a  very  observant 
person.    I  was  going  to  mention  another  fact,  which 
is  this,  that  I  was  conversing  with  a  very  experienced 
medical  man,  who  had  been  for  34  years  the  medical 
officer  of  the  prison  at  Derby,  "  Mr.  Fox,  brother  of 
Sir  Charles  Fox."    I  was  speaking  to  him  at  Brighton 
otily  this  morning  on  the  subject,  and  I  said,  "  What 
"  was  your  experience  when  you  were  surgeon  of  and 
"  also  attending  the  wards  in  the  general  hospital  ? 
"  Did    you  see  venereal  patients  in   your  private 
"  practice  ?"    "  Yes,  constantly."     I  said,  "  There 
"  has  been  a  great  deal  said  that  these  Acts  operate 
"  to  encourage  men  to  go  with  women,  because  they 
"  think  they  are  free  from  disease."    He  said,  "  My 
experience  during  my  long  life  as  a  medical  man  at 
"  Derby  is,  that  I  knew  many  instances  of  people 
"  coming  back  repeatedly  to  me  to  be  cured,  and  it 
"  never  had  the  slightest  operation  upon  them  what- 
"  ever  in  deterring  them  from  their  illicit  habits. 
*'  They  go  with  these  women  when  they  are  inflamed 
"  with  diink  half  their  time  ;"  and  so  do  the  sailors  I 
believe  in  Portsmouth,  and  they  never  stop  to  inquire 
whether  a  woman  is  infected  or  not,  and  I  believe  it 
has  not  deterred  them,  so  I  understood  from  West- 
brook,  the  inspector  of  the  admirable  police  carrying 
out  these  Acts  at  Portsmouth.    Mr.  Fox  had  a  very 
large  practice  in  Derby.    I  believe  that  it  is  a  com- 
plete delusion  to  suppose  that  these  Acts  operate  in 
that  way.    The  fact  is  that  sailors  are  half  drunk  when 
they  go  with  these  women,  and  Westbrook  will  tell 
you  that  40  girls  and  men  on  Sunday  evening  the  29th 
of  January  last,  were  seen  to  go  into  the  Duke's  Head, 
where  they  have  several  separate  rooms.    He  added, 
"  The  daughter  of  this  publican  keeps  another  public- 
"  house  on  the  parade,  and  that  is  equally  badly  con- 
"  ducted."    Now  repeal  these  laws,  and  what  will  be 
the  state  of  things  ?    These  women  will  go  in  there 
diseased,  and  spread  the  disease  in  the  navy  and  army 
far  and  wide.    There  is  no  doubt  of  it;  what  is  really 
wanted  according  to  my  notion,  and  I  have  practically 
acted  on  it,  is  for  Government  to  give  us  assistance  to 
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offer  refuge  by  means  of  homes  to  these  women  when 
they  come  out.  At  the  present  moment  we  cannot  take 
in  any  more  women,  although  by  private  subscriptions 
Sir  James  Hope,  myself,  and  others  subscribed  largely 
to  the  home  at  Landport  (the  freehold  of  which  is 
vested  in  myself  and  some  others),  and  if  we  had  only 
means  we  could  add  on  to  it,  but  we  are  actually  now 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  although  we  keep  the  girls 
there  at  15/.  a  girl,  putting  that  at  30Z.  each  girl  earns 
half  of  that  by  her  needle  or  rather  by  washing  ;  and 
I  believe  if  these  homes  were  greatly  increased,  you 
would  be  working  a  great  benefit,  and  if  one-tenth  of 
the  agitation  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  repeal 
■of  these  Acts  had  been  devoted  to  the  reclamation  of 
these  women  (for  when  in  hospital  they  are  more 
under  the  influence  of  religion  and  moral  instruction) 
I  believe  if  half  the  zeal  which  has  been  devoted 
to  agitation  on  this  question  had  been  devoted  to 
induce  the  public  to  subscribe,  and  to  press  on  the 
Government  to  grant  what  I  contend  they  ought  to  do, 
namely  (having  taken  the  women  out  of  the  streets) 
provide  a  refuge  for  them,  and  specially  ought  they 
to  do  it  for  young  girls,  because  I  am  told — I  cannot 
speak  of  my  own  knowledge — but   I  am  credibly 
informed  and  I  believe  that  a  great  number  of  the 
parents  of  these  young  girls  actually  live  on  the  pros- 
titution of  their  children.    Westbrook  will  come  and 
tell  you  that  they  have  been  in  six  or  seven  times 
in  a  year,  and  if  they  could  be  protected,  and  it  could 
be  said  here  is  a  home  for  you  when  you  come  out, 
it  would  be  in  point  of  economy  most  valuable,  and  on 
religious  grounds  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that 
could  be  conferred.    We  have  an  excellent  person 
who  devotes  all  her  time  to  the  home  at  Landport, 
and  we  have  built  an  entirely  new  ward  last  3'ear  by 
private  subscription,  but  it  is  in  that  state  now  that 
when  we  meet  monthly  some  one  or  other  must  put 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  for  a  ten  pound  note  to  keep 
them  going.    Last  year  they  gave  a  hundred  pounds 
from  the  War  Office  ;  they  said,  "  We  do  not  know 
"  what  to  do  with  our  women  at  Aldershot,"  willing 
to  enter  a  refuge,  and  we  took  in  six  of  them.    I  was 
in  hopes  that  the  gift  of  lOOZ.  would  be  repeated  this 
year,  but  the  Secretary  for  War  said  there  were  so 
many  applications  we  must  cut  you  down  to  40/.,  and 
for  that  sum,  during  1871,  you  must  take  in  four  other 
girls  from  Aldershot.    It  was  only  yesterday  that  the 
treasurer  of  the  hospital  wrote  to  me,  "  I  am  sorry  you 
"  were  not  at  the  meeting  yesterday,  but  we  have  a 
"  seventh  girl  from  Aldershot,  and  are  obliged  to 
"  refuse  her  for  we  have  not  room."    I  saw  Mrs. 
Vickers  at  the  home  at  Brighton,  and  she  has  70  of 
these  women  there.    Her  expenses  at  Brighton  (that 
being  a  more  expensive  place  than  Portsmouth  to 
maintain  people  at)  she  calculates  at  201.  a  girl, 
besides  her  earnings,  estimated  at  20/.  more.  We 
can  maintain  one  very  well  for  15/.,  and  it  is  the  best 
economy,  because  these  beds  cost  the  Government 
a  very  large  sum.    As  to  extending  it  to  the  civil 
population,  the   expense   until    the  public  mind  is 
more  informed  on  the  subject  would  be  something 
frightful.    But  to  repeal  the  Acts  in  the  seaport  and 
garrison  towns  would  be  attended,  I  consider,  with 
the  most  fearful  consequence?.   I  believe  if  you  were 
to  have  a  return,  as  I  hope  you  will,  of  the  deaths 
of   these  poor  creatures  in  the    union  who  were 
removed  into  it  from  the  streets  in  the  last  stage  of 
destitution  before  these  Acts  came  into  operation, 
you  will  find  a  vast  majority  of  these  poor  creatures 
went  into    the  union,  and  from  the  union  to  the 
cemetery.     Now  the  type  of  the  disease  is  altered, 
being  in  a  much  milder  shape  ;  but  repeal  these  Acts, 
and  you  will  have  another  flood  of  venereal  disease 
filling  your  hospitals,  ultimately  filling  your  lunatic 
asylums,  for  all  this  is  the  foundation  of  evil,  lunacy, 
and  other  mischief ;  and  if  you  had  heard  what  was 
stated   by  experienced  medical  men,  men  high  in 
office,  at  that  meeting  at  Willis'  Rooms  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  you  would  not  be  surprised  at  the  interest 
I  take  in  the  maintenance  of  these  Acts. 

9825.  Are  you  a  trustee  or  a  manager  of  the 


home  ? — I  am  a  trustee  of  it,  and  the  freehold  is  twenty- 
vested  in  me  and  two  or  three  others.  SECOND  DAT. 

9826.  Do  you  take  personal  interest  in  it  ? — I  have    jj/^  Deverell 
never  failed  to  attend  a  meeting  when  at  home.   

9827.  Are  there  many  very  young  girls  in  the      March  1871. 

home  ? — Yes  ;  we  have  some  of  all  ages.    Mrs.  Cole-   '  

brook  never  refused  to  take  one  in,  and  Mrs.  Vickers 

told  me  the  night  before  last,  when  I  went  to  hear 
what  she  had  to  say  on  the  subject,  that  she  never 
refused.  They  have  70  there,  and  she  has  one  girl 
now  whom  we  sent  when  we  were  quite  full  at  Land- 
port.  I  induced  her  to  take  this  girl  in,  a  very 
promising  girl  in  her  appearance,  and  a  very  good 
laundress,  and  she  told  me  she  was  going  on  admirably, 
and  she  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  she 
would  get  into  capital  service  as  a  laundry  maid. 

9828.  Are  young  girls  easier  to  deal  with  than  the 
old  ones?  —  I  think  they  are  more  accessible,  and 
more  especially  if  they  could  be  removed  from  their 
corrupt  parents.  Until  16  a  girl  is  not  a  pauper  in 
her  own  right. 

9829.  She  is  not  emancipated  ? — No. 

9830.  Now,  with  regard  to  young  girls  found 
diseased,  and  taken  up  under  these  Acts,  would  you 
have  exceptional  legislation  with  regard  to  them  ? 
Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  tiiey  should  be 
forcibly  detained  in  a  reformatory?  —  Unquestionably 
I  would,  if  possible.  If  it  would  not  be  considered  an 
infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  I  am  aware 
that  there  is  great  delicacy  about  it  after  the  agita- 
tion that  has  taken  place.  On  one  occasion,  when 
there  was  a  meeting  at  Portsmouth,  Mrs.  Colebrook 
attended  the  meeting,  and  one  of  the  ladies  agitating 
on  the  subject  when  Mrs.  Colebrook  offered  her 
evidence  to  rebut  part  of  the  statement  that  had  been 
made,  said,  "  No,  at  a  more  convenient  time  we  will 
"  hear  you."  As  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the 
pamphlets  issued,  and  the  agitation  that  has  gone 
forward,  it  has  been  unfortunately  too  much  one  sided 
on  this  subject.  In  fact  it  has  been  a  matter  which 
disgusts  the  bulk  of  people,  they  will  not  touch  it, 
and  they  do  not  go  near  it,  and  the  result  is  that  all 
these  meetings  which  have  been  called,  and  all  this 
agitation  \vhicli  has  taken  place,  if  the  public  could 
only  have  come  out  and  spoken  their  minds  freely,  I 
do  believe  that  tlie  impression  which  has  unfortunately 
quite  erroneously  got  abroad  would  not  have  half  the 
weight  it  now  unfortunately  has.  I  only  hope  the 
result  of  all  the  labours  of  this  Commission  will  be 
such  that  they  will  tend  to  correct  statements  which, 
I  believe,  have  been  most  terribly  misleading. 

9831.  Before  these  Acts  came  into  operation  was 
the  Vagrant  Act  with  respect  to  prostitution  strictly 
enforced  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  it  was.  I  think  it 
ought  to  have  been  ;  but  I  think  in  the  Gosport 
division  it  was  not  strictly  enforced.  Although  I  went 
down  to  Gosport  on  licensing  days  (which  has  a  petty 
sessions  of  itself)  I  did  not  sit  there  at  petty  sessions. 
But  if  I  had  sat  in  petty  sessions  Ishould  unquestionably 
have  tried  to  put  the  law  in  force  unflinchingly ;  but 
it  is  not  a  very  populous  neighbourhood  for  gentlemen, 
not  a  place  everybody  would  care  to  reside  in,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  our  Quarter  Sessions  at 
Winchester  thought  it  very  desirable,  and  Sir  William 
Heathcote  and  others  endeavoured  that  Gosport  should 
not  be  cut  off  from  the  Fareham  division.  That  was 
really  the  reason  why  it  was  not  a  separate  division, 
in  order  that  the  magistrates  of  the  Fareham  division 
coming  in  from  the  county  might  go  there,  and  aid 
the  few  local  magistrates,  giving  their  attention  there 
on  licensing  days. 

9832.  You  spoke  with  reference  to  the  licensed 
houses  20  years  ago  being  in  connection  with  pros- 
titution ? — Yes. 

9333.  Is  that  the  case  now  ? — No,  not  so  much, 
because  of  these  notices  to  the  brewers,  and  these 
were  carried  out  stringently  for  some  time,  and  had  a 
very  salutary  effect.  1  should  remind  you  that  I  do 
not  attend  in  Gosport  at  the  petty  sessions. 

9834'.  You  have  ceased  to  be  a  magistrate  in  petty 
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TWBNTT-  sessions  at  Gosport  ? — I  never  was  one,  I  could  not 
SECOND  DAY.  j       Chairman  of  the  Havant  petty  sessions. 

Mr.  Beverell.    I  live  seven  miles  away,  but  we  go  there  because  it  is 

  in  our  division. 

4  March  1871.      9835.  On  licensing  days  r — On  licensing  days. 

■~~~*   9836.  But   you    as   a   magistrate    attend  petty 

sessions  for  the  division  at  Havant  ?  —  Yes,  and 
occasionally  at  Fareham. 

9837.  Are  you  much  acquainted  with  the  town  of 
Gosport  ? — Yes,  [  have  been  in  and  out  of  it  for  many 
years,  and  the  number  of  public-houses  existing  there 
is  really  frightful,  but  they  have  a  vested  interest  in 
them,  and  if  you  take  away  the  licenses  you  cut  up 
the  value  of  the  houses  altogether  ;  it  is  a  very  hard 
measure. 

9838.  Have  not  you  had  to  be  in  the  streets  of 
Gosport  in  the  evening? — No. 

9839.  ( Viscount  Hardinge.)  This  petition  which 
you  are  alluding  to  is  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Acta  ? 
— Yes,  in  favour  of  the  Acts. 

984'0.  It  is  signed  by  as  many  as  60  prostitutes? — 
I  think  it  was  70.  I  heard  afterwards  that  if  there  had 
been  more  time  it  would  have  been  very  generally 
signed. 

9841.  Was  this  petition  signed  in  the  hospital  itself? 
— Yes,  in  the  hospital  itself,  and  in  the  home  at 
Landport  and  borough. 

9842.  Was  there  any  influence  used  to  induce  the 
women  to  sign  ? — I  should  think  it  was  impossible, 
because  there  was  only  an  hour  or  two  to  draw  it  up. 
It  was  only  within  the  one  day  I  drew  it  up  and  left 
it  there,  and  then  it  was  to  go  up  that  night  to  Mr, 
Stone  for  presentation. 

9843.  You  infer,  I  presume,  from  the  number  of 
signatures  that  the  women  feel  no  repugnance  to  the 
examination  and  so  forth,  as  has  been  alleged  by 
those  wiio  are  against  the  Acts  ? — I  believe  they  con- 
sider it  a  very  great  blessing. 

9844.  You  have  alluded  to  the  want  of  arrange- 
ment in  the  Lock  wards,  and  you  have  stated  that 
there  is  no  classification,  and  that  there  ought  to  be 
more  supervision  over  the  patients  ;  can  you  explain 
yourself  more  fully  ? — Yes  ;  the  evidence  of  Miss 
Farrow  perhaps  will  touch  on"  that,  but  what  I  recom- 
mend is  that  there  should  be  workrooms  there,  so 
that  the  hardened  prostitutes  should  be  separated 
from  the  young  girls,  whom  they  corrupt.  They  get 
over  the  fire,  and  having  nothing  else  to  do  they  are  in 
idleness,  it  encourages  them  to  talk  over  their  future 
arrangements. 

9845.  There  is  no  attempt  at  separation  now  ? — 
Not  sufficient ;  I  do  not  think  there  is.  In  fact  there 
is  no  separate  room.  There  ought  to  be  a  room 
where  they  could  be  called  together  morning  and 
evening  for  prayers,  and  for  instruction,  in  my 
opinion. 

9846.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  the  Act? 
were  repealed  the  Vagrancy  Act  could  not  be  en- 
forced ? — Could  be  enforced,  certainly.  I  see  nothing 
to  prevent  it,  and  I  am  sure  if  you  turn  to  the  Act 
itself  you  will  see  it  at  once. 

9847.  Then  can  you  tell  us  why  the  Vagrancy  Act 
was  not  put  in  force  before  these  Acts  came  into 
operation  ? — Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say.  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  if  any  case  had  come  before  me  I 
certainly  should  have  enforced  it,  but  I  cannot  judge, 
it  is  a  very  nasty  subject  for  people  to  deal  with  ;  but 
now  that  the  blessings  resulting  from  this  Act  are  made 
known,  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  this  Act  were  repealed 
there  would  be  an  agitation  to  enforce  the  Vagrancy 
Act.  I  myself  should  strongly  recommend  it  to  every 
magistrate  and  every  policeman  I  had  any  influence 
with. 

9848.  Then  according  to  that,  if  the  Acts  were 
repealed  the  state  of  things  would  be  as  bad  as 
it  was  before? — I  cannot  say  that  ;  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  there  is  the  Vagrant  Act,  and  it  does  not  present 
a  cure  for  these  women,  except  they  are  sent  into 
the  hospital  in  the  gaol. 

9849.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  beerhouses  have  in- 
creased ? — I  think  since  this  last  Act  we  have  shut 


up  more  beerhouses;  before,  we  had  no  power,  the 
excise  had  all  the  power;  but  since  this  last  Act 
happily  came  into  operation  two  beerhouses  in  my 
own  immediate  neighbourhood  I  have  helped  to  close. 
If  three-fifths  of  them  were  shut  to-morrow  it  would 
be  a  blessed  thins. 

9850.  This  return  to  Parliament  shows  an  increase 
of  public-houses  in  Portsmouth,  but  a  decrease  ot 
beerhouses.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ?— I  can- 
not account  for  it  further  than  that  the  magistrates  in 
Portsmouth  since  that  new  Act  has  passed  have  done 
their  duty  very  fiiithfully,  I  believe,  in  refusing 
licenses  wherever  they  have  had  power  to  do  so.  Some 
of  those  houses  at  Gosport  used  to  live  by  prostitu- 
tion, and  I  believe  many  do  so  still. 

9851.  Do  you  consider  this  alleged  security  from 
disease  operates  from  a  moral  point  of  view  ? — No,  I 
do  not  consider  that.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  at  all 
diffisrent.  As  I  have  said,  I  think  sailors  and  others 
go  headlong  into  it,  when  they  are  not  restrained  by 
a  higher  principle.  When  drunk,  they  go  headlong 
into  it,  and  they  would,  whether  the  woman  was 
diseased  or  not  diseased. 

9852.  That  class  of  men  in  fact  do  not  calculate 
on  the  consequences  ? — They  do  not  care  to  inquire 
into  it,  and  that  is  my  experience  too  from  conversa- 
tions I  have  had  with  medical  men. 

9853.  {^Rei\  Dr.  Hannah.^  To  take  up  the  questions 
just  put  to  you,  in  roply  to  which  you  spoke  of  the 
recklessness  of  sailors  and  men  when  under  intoxication, 
have  you  any  facts  bearing  on  the  case  of  commercial 
travellers  ?  Is  the  freedom  from  disease  in  these 
districts  any  atti'action  to  commercial  travellers  to  stay 
there  ? — They  might  possibly  be  influenced  ;  but  the 
women  have  no  power  now,  since  the  Legislature  has 
wisely  withdrav/n  the  certificate  under  the  Act  of  1869. 
It  was  greatly  abused,  because  Avomen  used  to  lend 
their  certificates  out,  and  it  ought  never  to  have  been 
granted.  By  the  Act  of  1869  the  certificate  is  not 
given  to  the  women.  They  got  the  certificate,  and 
would  go,  as  you  say,  to  commercial  men,  and  say, 
"You  are  all  safe  with  me,  I  am  just  out  of  the 
"  hospital  ;"  but  the  Legislature  has  wisely  withdrawn 
it.    That  was  a  defect  in  the  first  Act. 

9854.  Then,  in  short,  the  attraction  now  would  be 
only  the  general  freedom  from  disease,  there  being  no 
power  to  show  special  freedom  ? — No. 

9855.  Have  you  no  facts  bearing  on  the  general 
question  whether  this  increased  safety  is  an  incitement 
to  sin,  an  allurement  to  strangers  to  come  there  for  the 
purpose  of  fornication  ?    Have  you  any  facts  1 — No. 

9856.  Your  belief  is  that  the  present  use  of  the 
police  is  far  more  gentle  towards  the  women  than 
was  permitted  under  the  old  law  ? — I  believe  if  the 
old  law  were  carried  out,  there  would  be  an  immense 
difiiculty  in  carrying  it  out,  and  it  would  have  been 
impracticable  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  sufficient 
hospital  accommodation.  They  must  have  built  new 
hospitals,  and  you  would  have  had  the  borough  in 
arms,  saying  we  cannot  take  in  these  prostitutes,  and 
the  result  would  have  been  that  men  would  not  as  it 
were  tax  themselves  by  sending  these  women  to  prison 
because  there  was  no  accommodation  for  them  in  the 
gaol  hospital. 

98.57.  And  you  say  the  working  of  the  Act  is 
entrusted  to  a  superior  class  of  policemen  than  the 
old  law  would  be,  supposing  the  old  law  were  called 
into  play  ? — Yes,  most  unquestionably  it  is.  There 
is  one  man,  Westbrook,  a  picked  man,  whose  appear- 
ance would  at  once  convey  to  you  what  he  is.  He 
is  a  married  man.  He  is  the  only  person  (though  he 
gets  his  information  from  his  men)  who  has  any 
power  under  the  Act  to  deal  with  these  women,  and  I 
believe  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  Act  being  more 
mercifully  carried  out  than  this  is  in  Portsmouth. 

9858.  Your  experience  in  homes  has  been  confined 
to  two  of  them  ?— Yes,  of  Mrs.  Vickers'  it  is  very 
limited,  but  with  the  Landport  home  I  am  perfectly 
conversant. 
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9859.  And  you  believe  tliat  those  two  homes  are 
well  managed  ? — I  am  confident  of  it. 

9860.  And  well  managed  on  social  grounds, — that 
the  women  are  not  dealt  with  too  sternly?  —  No, 
quite  the  reverse ;  for  I  believe  the  affection  they 
have  for  Mrs.  Colebrook  and  Mrs.  Vickers  is  really 
more  like  that  of  a  child  to  a  parent  than  anything 
else. 

9861.  And  the  improvements  you  suggest  would 
involve  a  costlier  system  ? — They  would  involve  a 
costlier  system ;  the  enlarging  of  these  homes  and 
giving  facilities  ;  not  throwing  it  on  individuals  such 
as  exists  now,  for  actually  that  home  would  have 
come  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy  if  some  of  us  had  not 
solicited  subscriptions.  The  trouble  I  had  in  getting 
up  the  money  to  enlarge  it  I  need  not  state  to  you, 
and  if  I  liad"  not  had  Sir  James  Hope  with  me  I  do 
not  think  I  should  have  been  able  to  carry  it  out.  He 
fortunately  came  and  agreed  with  me,  and  lent  me  his 
powerful  aid  and  support. 

9862.  {Mr.  Bi/lands.)  I  think  you  have  formed 
your  very  strong  opinion  of  the  benefit  of  these  Acts, 
as  I  gathered,  from  two  circumstances,  first,  that 
they  have  materially  lessened  the  disease  in  the  army 
and  navy  at  Portsmouth,  and  secondly,  they  have 
materially  lessened  the  number  of  diseased  prostitutes 
at  Portsmouth  ;  in  point  of  fact,  while  lessening  it 
amongst  the  prostitutes  they  have  had  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  army  and  navy  ? — Precisely  so. 

9863.  And  that  is  the  main  reliance  you  have  on 
the  operation  of  the  Act? — Yes,  the  beneficial  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  ;  and  another  very  great  benefit  I  never 
can  lose  sight  of  is,  that  these  poor  girls  went  to  an 
early  grave,  and  they  had  no  power  of  being  reclaimed. 
They  were  used  up  to  the  last  moment  until  these 
Lock  wards  were  built,  and  went  to  an  early  grave  ; 
really,  I  should  think,  attaining  not  much  more  than  20 
years,  many  of  them.  If  you  were  to  read  the  account 
given  to  Sir  Charles  Ogle  of  the  dreadful  state  the 
women  were  in  at  Portsmouth  before  these  Lock 
wards,  it  is  something  perfectly  frightful. 

To  revert  back  to  the  point,  we  will  take  first 
the  disease  amongst  the  women.  In  the  year  ending 
1865  there  were  368  cases  admitted  into  the  Lock 
wards  at  Portsmouth,  and  during  the  year  1869,  842, 
how  do  you  account  for  that  ? — Well,  I  should  think 
it  is  just  possible  that  women  have  come  down  from 
Southampton  and  other  places  for  the  benefit  of  being 
cured  instead  of  going,  as  I  said  before,  to  the  union 
and  to  the  cemetery.  I  cannot  say  so  ;  but  if  you 
asked  me  my  general  impression  that  is  what  I  should 
say. 

9865.  Would  that  opinion  be  consistent  with  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  common  women  in  Ports- 
mouth during  the  same  time  is  alleged  to  have  been 
considerably  reduced  ? — I  can  only  state  what  my 
opinion  was,  you  asked  if  they  Avere  reduced.  Of 
course  some  of  them  have  gone  off  to  homes,  many  of 
them  have  gone  off  and  gone  away. 

9866.  But  this  is  the  fact  that  in  1 867,  for  instance, 
the  number  of  common  women  according  to  the  police 
register  alleged  to  be  in  Portsmouth  was,  748.  Out 
of  those  in  that  year  there  were  477  cases  diseased 
taken  to  the  Lock  hospital  ? — Yes. 

9867.  In  1869  the  number  of  common  women  was 
reduced  slightly  to  730? — Yes. 

9868.  But  the  number  of  cases  taken  into  the  Lock 
wards  amounted  to  842,  so  that  while  the  number  of 
women  from  1865  to  1869  had  only  diminished  by  18, 
the  number  of  cases  of  disease  had  increased  almost 
double  ? — That  1  should  thus  explain.  Mr.  Parson 
will  tell  you  that  that  results  from  the  fact  of  the 
women  going  in  and  out  several  times,  therefore 
you  must  not  be  guided  by  that.  I  have  one  return 
here  of  the  number  of  five  women  who  have  been  de- 
tained of  these,  and  you  will  find  that  some  of  them 
have  gone  in  and  out  six  or  seven  times  in  the  year. 

9869.  Can  you  s&y  that  that  was  not  the  case  in 
1867  ? — I  cannot  say. 

9870.  Then  1867  and  1869  may  be  fairly  compared 
as  being  two  periods  at  which  the  same  Act  was 


practically  in  operation,  yet  upon  which  same  number  TWENTT- 
of  women  a  much  greater  number  of  cases  of  disease  ?  SECOND  PAY. 
— Because  the  return  is  of  those  who  enter  the  Lock    Mr.  Deverell. 

wards  three  or  four  times  over.  One  woman,  I  believe,   

had  been  in  15  times.  4  March  1871. 

9871.  But  why  ?  —  Because   they  are  diseased 
again. 

9872.  But  why  should  they  do  so  more  in  1867  than 
in  1870? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  only  say  that  the  fact  is  so. 

9873.  If  they  do  come  more  frequently  it  is  proved, 
is  it  not,  that  there  is  greater  prevalence  of  disease  ? — 
In  1867  the  certificate  was  granted,  and  I  believe 
they  used  to  lend  out  their  certificates, — a  great  deal 
of  mischief  was  done  by  that. 

9874.  How  would  that  affect  the  number  taken 
into  the  hospital  ? — Because  a  woman  who  had  just 
come  out  of  the  hospital  would,  until  the  Act  of  1869 
came  into  operation,  lend  her  certificate  to  a  diseased 
woman  because  she  wanted  to  get  her  bread  by  pros- 
titution, and  she  would  use  that  and  come  into  the 
hospital  again,  and  so  spread  disease. 

9875.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  possession  of 
another  woman's  certificate  would  prevent  the  police 
ordering  a  woman  up  if  she  did  not  appear  for 
frequent  examination.  Are  not  you  aware  all  these 
women  are  registered  ? — Quite  aware. 

9876.  And  you  are  aware  that  the  police  require 
them  to  come  up  every  fortnight,  and  if  they  do  not 
they  take  proceedings  against  them  ? — Yes,  very  pro- 
perly. 

9877.  And  that  could  not  be  done  away  with  by 
the  fact  of  one  woman  lending  another  her  certifi- 
cate ? — I  fancy  it  is  the  cause  of  spreading  disease 
very  rapidly. 

9878.  You  have  stated  with  great  confidence  that 
women  are  less  diseased  now  than  tiiey  were  three  or 
four  years  ago  ? — I  mean  they  are  less  fatally  diseased. 
They  do  not  flock  to  the  unions  or  go  to  the  ceme- 
teries as  they  used  to.  They  have  beeu  most  mercifu. 
in  saving  human  life,  that  I  am  prepared  to  prove. 

9879.  You  are  quite  aware  that  the  Act  of  1864 
was  not  so  stringent  as  the  Act  of  1866  ? — I  thought 
the  first  Act  was  1866. 

9880.  No,  1864  ;  and  then  that  Act  was  not  by 
any  means  so  stringent  as  that  of  1866.  Now  when 
did  this  great  decrease  in  the  mortality  of  young 
women  in  Portsmouth  commence  ? — Without  refe- 
rence to  the  Union  oook  I  could  not  tell.  I  assume 
that  some  one  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  Union 
will  be  here  and  bring  that  evidence. 

9881.  It  is  alleged  that  all  the  prostitutes  in 
Portsmouth  are  on  the  register,  and  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  return  showing  the  number  of  women  who 
died  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  in  the 
year  ending  1866,  when  the  Act  of  1866  was  in 
operation,  seven  died.  In  1867  seven  died  ;  in  1868 
ten  died;  in  1869  six  died  ;  while  in  three  months  to 
March  1870  three  died,  which  is  equal  to  12  in  the 
year,  showing  a  slight  increase  of  deaths  ? — Yes,  but 
do  you  suppose  you  have  there  all  the  women  who 
were  in  a  diseased  state  and  died  worn  out  in  early 
life  before  these  Acts  came  into  operation  at  all  ? 

9882.  What  I  have  here  are  the  statistics  of  the 
number  of  deaths  at  an  early  period  in  the  operation 
of  the  Acts  ? — My  evidence  went  to  the  lime  before 
the  Act  was  in  operation.  I  spoke  direct  as  to  the 
state  of  death  before  the  Acts  came  into  operation, 
and  from  this  very  fact,  if  you  will  remember,  that  I 
stated  that  women  had  no  place  to  go  to.  They  were 
driven  at  the  last  moment  having  no  other  means  of 
existence  except  prostitution,  and  when  completely 
used  up  and  in  such  a  filthy  state  that  no  one  could 
look  at  them  or  touch  them  they  found  their  way  to 
the  union. 

9883.  And  that  was  the  only  place  ? — And  that  was 
the  only  place. 

9884.  And  since  then  other  means  of  cure  have  been 
provided  in  the  hospitals  ? — Under  this  Act. 

9885.  But  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  provide 
hospitals  without  a  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Whether  you  would  get  women,  with  humaa 
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SECOND T)AT    "^t"'"^  s"'^'^  *°  §°  there,  without  the  stringency 

1   ■  of  these  laws,  I  should  have  very  great  doubt. 

Mr.  DeveriU.       9886.  Now  you  rely  while  there  is  less  of  disease, 

  which  according  to  the  statistics  does  not  seem  the 

4  March  1871.  ease,  on  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  number  of  diseased  soldiers  and 
sailors  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  ? — I  have  been 
told  so  ;  I  do  not  know  personally. 

9887.  Now  I  will  refer  you  to  page  10  of  the 
statistics.  In  the  year  ending  1865,  which  is  the 
first  given,  and  before  there  could  have  been  any 
effective  operations  of  the  Acts,  you  will  observe 
there  were  1,163  soldiers  treated  for  venereal  disease 
in  the  hospitals? — Yes. 

9888.  In  1869  that  had  been  reduced  to  1,000, 
being  a  reduction  of  163.  That  of  seamen  there 
were  821  treated  in  1865? — Yes. 

9889.  Increased  in  1869  to  1,011  ?— Yes. 

9890.  Of  marines  there  were  327  in  1865,  increased 
to  570  in  1869,  so  that  there  ic  a  very  considerable 
increase  ? — Yes. 

9891.  If  you  put  the  total  of  all  together  you  will 
find  there  were  2,311  soldiers,  seamen,  and  marines 
treated  in  1865,  and  2,581  treated  in  1869? — Yes. 

9892.  That  is  a  decided  increase  of  disease? — 
Yes. 

9893.  There  were  rather  more  men  in  the  army 
and  navy  in  1869  than  in  1865,  but  the  per-centage 
in  1865  was  19-83,  and  in  186919-  81,  having'relation 
to  the  number  of  men  in  garrison  and  in  the  fleet? — 
Yes. 

9894.  There  is  therefore  a  reduction  of  •  02  ?  — 
Yes. 

9895.  Do  you  think  that  justifies  your  idea  that 
there  has  been  a  great  diminution  of  the  disease  in 
the  army  and  navy  in  Portsmouth  ?  —  Of  course  I 
cannot  explain  that  fact,  but  I  can  state  that  I  believe 
the  type  of  tlisease  has  been  so  very  different  that 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  have  been  a  much  shorter 
time  in  hospital.  The  type  of  disease  is  of  a  totally 
different  character,  and  that  Mr.  Parsons  will  tell  you, 
because  he  has  told  it  to  me  often.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  the  venereal  disease  in  its  worst  shape,  and 
that  which  is  vulgarly  called  clap,  are  two  different 
things,  and  the  soldiers  may  formerly  have  been  in 
hospital  for  nearly  a  year,  entailing  on  the  country 
all  the  fearful  expense  which  has  resulted  from  their 
being  eaten  up  with  disease  in  the  way  which  I 
have  seen,  and  unfortunately  I  saw  a  child  in  the 
children's  ward  of  the  hospital  the  other  day  in  the 
Portsmouth  hospital  in  such  a  filthy  and  dreadful  state 
that  some  actually  said  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  put 
that  child  between  two  feather  beds,  as  it  Mas  utterly 
incurable. 

9896.  But  with  regard  to  your  statement,  you  say 
that  Mr.  Parsons  informed  you  that  the  type  of 
disease  had  been  very  much  reduced  ? — Very  much 
ameliorated. 

9897.  Did  he  tell  you  the  same  all  over  the 
country,  that  the  type  had  ameliorated  without  refe- 
rence to  districts  at  all  ? — No,  he  did  not  ;  I  did  not 
ask  him  about  that.  I  simply  wanted  evidence  of 
what  was  doing  in  my  own  locality. 

9898.  You  do  not  profess  to  know  what  the  general 
state  of  the  disease  is  ? — No,  I  do  not,  I  have  quite 
enough  to  look  to,  and  rather  more  than  I  care  to 
have  in  my  own  district. 

9899.  Now  with  regard  to  the  other  measures  taken 
by  you  as  a  magistrate,  you  seem  to  think  that  the 
principal  measure  you  can  take  is  under  the  Vagrant 
Act  ;  you  have  not  mentioned  any  other  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any  other  that  you  can  deal  with  prostitutes 
under. 

9900.  You  are  aware  that  the  Vagrant  Act  applies 
only  to  common  prostitutes  soliciting  or  otherwise 
disorderly  in  the  streets  ? — Yes,  streets  or  highways. 

9901.  As  common  vagrants? — No,  common  prosti- 
tutes. The  words  are  these  : — "  Any  common  pro- 
"  stitute  wandering  in  any  public  street  or  highway 
*'  or  place  of  public  resort  for  the  purpose  of  prosti- 

tution  and  being  disorderly." 


9902,  But  you  said  it  was  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Vagrant  Act  that  you  were  able  to  deal  with 
public-houses  and  other  resorts  of  prostitutes  ? — No, 
do  not  misunderstand  me.  We  were  able  to  deal 
with  that  under  the  terms  of  the  license.  If  you  get 
a  license  you  will  see  "  disorderly  conduct."  W'e 
did  not  look  to  the  prostitutes  ;  we  considered  it  was 
disorderly  conduct  that  publicans  should  harbour 
these  women  in  their  houses  or  the  brothels  beyond 
them,  and  we  said,  "If  you  continue  to  do  so,  we 
"  will  take  away  your  license."  It  was  not  under 
this  Act  that  we  dealt  with  the  publicans.  When 
the  publicans  came  to  us  and  said,  *'  We  want 
"  a  license,"  we  said,  *'  We  will  not  grant  you  one, 

because  yours  is  a  disorderly  house." 

9903-4.  But  that  is  not  under  the  Vagrant  Act  at 
all  ? — No,  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

9905.  That  has  given  you  an  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting your  evidence ;  you  said  that  you  did  this 
under  the  Vagrant  Act?  —  I  did  not  mean  it  ;  it 
would  not  be  common  sense. 

9906.  You  are  aware  that  under  the  Town  Clauses 
Act  of  1867,  the  Alehouse  Act,  and  the  Beerhouse 
Act  of  1869,  there  are  abundant  remedies  provided 
for  dealing  with  disorderly  public-houses  and  beer- 
houses, the  resorts  of  prostitutes? — Well,  there  are, 
but  I  think  they  ai-e  more  stringent  in  the  metropolis 
than  in  the  country  districts. 

9907.  These  Act?  I  am  referring  to  are  Acts  that 
apply  over  the  whole  kingdom.  I  believe  under  the 
Metropolitan  Act  the  public-houses  in  the  metropolis 
are  not  exceptionally  treated  in  regard  to  this  class  of 
offences;  and  are  you  not  aware  that  if  the  local 
magistrates  exercise  these  powers  with  vigour  they 
would  be  able  to  punish  any  very  considerable  abuse 
in  connexion  with  these  houses  ? — I  believe  they 
might  put  it  down  a  greTit  deal,  but  I  do  not  believe 
myself  you  would  get  any  country  gentlemen  magis- 
trates or  stipendiary  magistrates  to  do  it. 

9908.  But  suppose  a  great  evil  existing,  would  you 
not  say  it  was  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  to  carry 
out  the  law  so  as  to  put  down  that  evil  ? — Yes,  but 
who  is  to  go  and  hunt  these  cases  up  ?  You  m  ill  not 
get  the  police  to  do  it. 

9909.  Have  not  you  a  very  considerable  number 
of  police  officers  within  your  district  who  are  bound 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  their  office  to  put 
down  all  these  disorders  ? — Practically,  they  have  not 
done  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  part  of  the 
county  of  Hants  where  a  greater  effort  has  been 
made.  Sir  William  Heathcote  was  vei-y  anxious 
about  it,  and  Ineed  not  tell  you  that  a  more  practical 
man  does  not  exist.  It  was  at  his  instance,  that  two 
or  three  others  took  an  interest,  and  I  took  an  active 
part.  I  was  then  a  younger  man,  and  we  did  all 
we  possibly  could  to  suppress  it.  Lord  Henry  Chol- 
mondeley  did  the  same  ;  he  never  failed,  wherever 
he  was,  even  in  Cheshire,  to  come  down  to  the 
licensing  day.  The  difficulties  were  enormous,  and 
are  so  still,  but  1  believe  myself  that  beneficial  results 
Lave  arisen  from  dealing  with  these  prostitutes  in 
this  more  simple,  but  as  I  think,  more  beneficent 
manner.  If  these  Acts  were  repealed  it  might  induce 
a  more  stringent  enforcement  of  the  Vagrant  Act,  but 
still  I  believe  it  would  be  utterly  ineffectual  to  stop 
prostitution  and  the  spread  of  disease. 

9910.  You  again  come  to  the  Vagrant  Act,  but,  in 
addition  to  the  Vagrant  Act,  there  are  these  very 
important  Acts  of  Parliament,  giving  very  great 
powers  to  magistrates  to  put  down  houses  in  the 
nature  of  brothels.  They  can  do  it  if  they  choose  to 
do  it  ? — Practically  I  do  not  believe  they  will  do  it. 

9911.  NoM'  with  regard  to  the  police.  What  is 
the  population  of  Portsmouth  district  ? — It  is  very 
large  and  increasing. 

9912.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  roughly,  100,000 
perhaps  ? — More  than  that,  I  should  think. 

9913.  It  is  a  large  district? — Yes;  every  spot  of 
ground  is  being  built  over. 

9914.  I  suppose  there  would  be  probably  100  local 
police  officers  ? — Well,  I  thould  think  there  would. 
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9915.  And  your  judgment  is  that  five  officers  con- 
nected witli  tlie  Contagious  Diseases  Act  under  the 
metropolitan  pohce  are  more  efficient  in  putting  down 
the  disorders  of  prostitutes  than   100  local  police 

officers  ?  Well,  I  think  so,  because  it  is  their  sole 

dutj-^  to  do  it. 

9916.  Now,  what  power  have  Uicsc  five  metropo- 
litan police  officers  of  dealing  with  either  disorderly 
houses  or  disorderly  prostitutes  ? — They  know  who 
those  women  are  perfectly  Avell,  and  may  give  them 
a  hint,  and  say,  "It  would  be  desirable  to  you  to  go 
"  up  to  the  hospital  to  be  examined,"  and  they  do  go, 
and  are  very  glad,  and  the  best  proof  of  it  is  that  they 
sign  the  petition  that  these  Acts  might  be  continued. 
But  allow  me  to  explain,  because  I  know  a  little  of 
rorlsmouth.  Since  about  two  years  ago,  to  show 
you  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  the  police  to  act  unless 
they  have  a  specific  duty,  I  established  an  industrial 
school  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1866. 
The  borough  adopted  that  Act,  but  scarcely  any  boys 
have  come,  although  the  town  is  inundated  with  boys. 
Unless  there  is  some  one  specially  to  direct  them  they 
will  not  put  the  law  in  force.  Now  these  metropolitan 
police  who  are  sent  down  are  married  men  (I  be- 
lieve all  of  them),  certainly  VVestbrook  is,  and  their 
specific  business  is  to  do  that  work.  They  have 
plenty  to  do  it,  and  they  do  it  effijctuaily. 

9917.  But  you  are  quite  aware  that  the  duty  of 
the  metropolitan  police  is  simply  to  get  to  know  who 
are  prostitutes,  and  then  see  that  they  are  registered, 
and  attend  regularly  for  examination  ? — Yes. 

9918.  But  if  they  see  a  prostitute  committing 
disorders  in  the  streets,  or  if  they  know  any  public- 
houses  which  are  turned  into  brothels,  they  have  no 
authority  whatever  to  interfere  in  such  cases? — 01) 
yes,  they  liave,  and  tlicy  ought  to  enforce  that  section 
of  the  Act.  I  will  draw  your  attention  to  it, — the  36th 
section  of  the  Act  of  1866,  which  imposes  a  penalty 
of  20/.  for  anyone  harbouring  a  prostitute  in  a 
diseased  state.  And  I  believe  that  if  that  section  of 
the  Act  was  carried  out  that  would  touch  the  evil.  It  is, 
"  If  any  person,  being  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any 
"  house,  room,  or  place  within  llie  limits  of  any  place 
"  to  which  this  Act  applies,  or  being  a  manager  or 
"  assistant  in  the  management  thereof,  having  reason- 
"  able  cause  to  believe  any  woman  to  be  a  common 
"  prostitute,  and  to  be  affected  with  a  contagious  dis- 
"  ease,  induces  or  suffers  her  to  resort  to,  or  be  in  that 
"  house,  room,  or  place  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution." 
(^Ihave  mentioned  an  instance  where  40  persons  went 
in  as  Westbrook  tells  irie  on  the  29th  January  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution  in  a  public-house.)  "  He  shall 
"  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  on 

summary  conviction  thereof  before  two  justices 
"  shall  be  liable  tO'  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20/." 
I  vi^ould  put  the  whole  20/.  if  I  had  to  deal  with  it, 
"  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices,  to  be  imprisoned 
"  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six  months  M'ith  or 
"  without  hard  labour."  Now  it  will  be  very  easy 
to  get  some  of  these  women  known  to  be  diseased 
watched  into  a  public-house,  and  then  to  give  infor- 
mation against  the  publican,  but  you  will  not  get 
people  to  do  it.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  common 
informers,  people  to  carry  out  the  law ;  the  law  is 
very  good,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  it  carried  out. 

9919.  But  I  think  you  must  be  aware,  as  a  magis- 
trate, that  if  the  police  know  any  of  these  houses 
harbour  prostitutes,  whether  diseased  or  not,  and 
summon  them  for  harbouring  prostitutes,  the  occu- 
pants of  these  houses  might  not  only  be  heavily 
fined,  but  also  have  their  licenses  withdrawn  at  the 
official  licensing  sessions?  —  Certainly  they  ought  to 
do  it. 

9920.  That,  therefore,  would  form  a  very  much 
more  deterrent  influence,  I  think  you  must  see,  than 
any  operation  that  might  occur  under  this  Act,  if 
carried  out  ? — It  would  stop  the  harbouring  and  stop 
the  drink  which  is  at  the  root  of  it,  but  you  would 
not  stop  the  soldiers  and  sailors  getting  these  women 
eomehow  or  other.    There  would  be  the  thing  going 
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on  and  you  cannot  stop  it  ;  you  can,  after  all,  only  g /col D  DAY. 
mitigate  tliis  terrible  evil,  and  you  have  mitigated  it.   

9921.  That  is  your  evident  opinion,  but  it  does    Mr.  Vcvercll. 
not  much  accord  with  these  statistics  which  I  have  — 
put  before  you  ?— I  think  that  you  will  find  a  great  4  March  1871. 
deal  of  that  is  cleared  away  by  the  number  of  times 

that  these  very  women  have  gone  in  and  out  of  the 
wards. 

9922.  But  to  refer  to  the  point  about  the  police, 
are  you  aware  if  a  metropolitan  police  officer  were  to 
take  a  prostitute  in  charge  for  being  disorderly  in 
the  streets  and  carry  her  to  the  lock-ups,  he  would 
be  liable  to  an  action  fur  false  imprisonment? — He 
might  possibi}'. 

9923.  Because  it  is  entirely  out  of  his  duty  ? — 
Entirely  out  of  his  duty,  but  then  you  might  easily 
extend  the  power  given  to  these  men  instead  of 
curtailing  it. 

9924'.  {Mr.  Coinpei'-Tcmplc.')  I  believe  you  have 
not  seen  these  statistics  about  Avhieh  a  question  was 
asked  you  before  you  came  into  this  room  ? — No. 

9925.  And  in  the  labours  you  have  devoted  to  this 
subject,  have  you  had  two  objects  in  view,  one  being 
to  diminish  a  loathsome  disease,  and  the  other  to 
improve  the  moral  condition  of  these  fallen  women  ? 
• — -'I'hose  have  unquestionably  been  the  two  great 
objects  uppermost  in  ni}'  mind. 

9926.  Docs  your  experience  tell  3'ou  that  the 
operations  of  the  Act  have  had  some  success  in  both 
these  branches  of  the  work  ? — ("ertainly. 

9927.  Will  you  explain  how  you  think  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Act  have  facilitated  the  reclamation  of 
the  fallen  women  ? — First,  by  the  softening  influence 
of  hospital  treatment  and  the  act  of  the  chaplain, 
and  his  inducing  women  to  go  into  the  home,  and 
then  wlien  we  have  got  them  there  by  kind  treat- 
ment and  employment,  chiefly  in  washing,  and  so  on. 
Many  of  them  have  been  married,  and  others  have 
gone  into  service.  Of  course  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
some  have  run  away  again  and  gone  back  to  their  old 
state  of  prostitution  ;  wc  could  not  expect  it  to  be 
entirely  successful,  but  most  happy  residts  have  fallen 
out  from  the  treatment,  and  especially  at  this  Brighton 
home. 

9928.  Has  the  compulsion  M-hich  brought  these 
fallen  women  into  the  Lock  wards  of  the  hospital  also 
brought  them  within  teaching  and  moral  influence 
that  they  would  not  have  otherwise  had  ?  —  Unques- 
tionably. 

9929.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  in  the 
regulation  -which  seems  to  exist  in  the  hospital  that 
no  one  should  have  access  to  these  inmates  except 
the  chaplain,  or  except  somebody  who  was  especially 
asked  to  visit  the  inmates  ? — I  think  some  such  regu- 
lation would  be  exceedingly  desirable. 

9930.  Some  such  regulation  as  what? — That  a 
woman  when  she  was  going  out  of  the  ward  should  be 
protected.   One  said,  "I  must  go  back  to  Mrs.  So  and 

so,  because  I  came  in  with  her  clothes  on  my  back, 
"  and  if  I  do  not  go  back  she  will  pursue  me  for 
"  stealing  her  clothes,"  and  the  art  of  these  women 
who  keep  brothels  is  something  fearful. 

9931.  And  you  have  known  instances  of  brotiiel- 
keepers  endeavouring  to  pounce  on  these  girls  r — One 
instance.    I  only  speak  of  one  that  I  heard  of. 

9932.  But  might  not  the  regulation  consistently 
allow  bible  women  or  missionaries  or  other  people 
known  to  be  occupied  in  the  reclamation  of  fallen 
women  to  visit  these  Lock  wards  ? — It  would  be  the 
greatest  possible  boon,  especially  if  there  were  a  work- 
room set  apart  in  the  hospital,  and  it  would  cost  the 
Government  very  little  more  if,  instead  of  having  these 
women  always  in  a  ward,  they  were  to  put  them  into 
separate  rooms  where  these  influences  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  them  ;  I  consider  that  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  would  be  the  result. 

9933.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  women  who 
live  in  the  hospital  go  to  either  of  the  homes  you  have 
mentioned  ? — No,  I  could  not  state.  A  great  many 
refuse  to  go,  and  as  I  know  there  are  various  influences 
brought  to  bear,  and  I  think  the  conversation  the  young 
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TWENTY-  girls  are  now  permitted  to  have  with  advanced  prosti- 
3EC0ND  DAY.  fates  in  the  hospital  frequently  operates  to  deter  them 
Mr  Deverell     ^^^^  receiving  the  instruction  of  the  chaplain,  who  is 

'   "    overworked  ;  but  if  there  were  more  matrons  and  bible 

4  March  1871.  women,  and  that  class  of  people,  and  more  accommo- 

  dation  for  the  women  afterwards,  I  think  we  might 

fairly  anticipate  a  very  great  and  blessed  result  from 
such  a  work. 

9934.  Have  the  women  who  leave  the  home  been 
obliged  to  return  to  their  evil  life  from  the  difficulty 
of  finding  employment  ? — I  should  fear  it  was  the 
case,  and  their  being  utterly  uneducated  as  to  the  use 
of  the  needle,  and  everything  of  that  sort.  If  they 
had  some  of  the  coarse  work  from  the  great  manu- 
facturing houses,  and  had  half  of  what  they  earn 
given  them  to  give  them  an  interest  in  it,  it  would 
be  a  great  inducement  to  them,  probably  to  leave 
prostitution,  and  it  would  set  them  afloat  again.  I 
would  employ  them  in  coarse  needlework,  and  give 
them  an  interest  in  it,  because  they  could  not  do  fine 
work,  not  being  accustomed  to  it,  and  many  of  them 
have  never  been  taught,  but  having  been  brought  up 
as  prostitutes  unfortunately,  their  fathers  and  mothers 
living  by  their  pi'ostitution. 

9935.  In  the  home  is  there  no  industrial  teaching 
given  to  them  ? — Yes,  Mrs.  Colebrook  gives  every 
attention  to  that. 

9936.  I  understand  that  your  observation  applies 
to  the  hospital  where  there  is  no  industrial  training, 
but  in  the  home  there  is  ample  provided  ? — Yes. 
V\  hen  I  say  there  is  none  in  the  hospital,  I  believe 
they  do  their  washing,  but  they  have  no  share  in  it. 
They  ought  to  have  an  interest  in  it  I  think,  as  the}- 
are  maintained  by  the  Government ;  while  in  the  other 
place  we  are  obliged  to  take  their  earnings  to  support 
them.  Where  the  Government  pay  so  much  a  bed, 
I  think  the  women  employed  in  the  work  ought  to 
have  a  share  in  their  earnings,  and  they  would  have 
a  little  money  to  start  with  when  they  went  out. 

9937.  Can  you  tell  me  what  agencies  are  at  work 
in  Portsmouth  for  the  reclamation  of  fallen  women, 
exclusively  of  the  homes  ? — There  was  one  of  which 
Mrs.  Colebrooke  was  the  head,  but  we  were  obliged 
to  give  up  one  finding  there  were  not  funds  to  support 
two,  and  she  was  so  able  a  person  that  the  two  became 
amalgamated  together. 

9938.  Are  there  bible  women  visiting  these  women 
in  the  homes  ? — I  believe  there  are. 

9939.  And  town  missionaries  ? — Yes,  and  I  know 
there  is  such  a  society  ;  I  believe  they  go  about  and 
do  the  work. 

9940.  Have  you  heard  of  the  active  exertions  of  a 
Mrs.  Lewis  in  the  reclamation  of  fallen  women  ? — 
Not  by  name. 

9941.  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  conversation, 
or  otherwise  of  ascertaining  what  was  the  feeling  of 
the  fallen  women  about  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? 
— Only  what  resulted  from  tendering  this  petition  for 
their  signature. 

9942.  Should  you  consider  that  being  brought 
under  the  operation  of  the  Act  is  a  degradation,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  gives  them  a  license  from  the 
Government  to  continue  their  evil  calling  ? — No,  I 
should  not  consider  that  there  is  a  license,  and  disease 
does  not  carry  them  so  quickly  to  their  graves,  and  so 
far  as  it  preserves  life  it  may  pro  tanto  induce  them 
to  continue  longer  in  their  course  of  life  ;  but  if  the 
improvements  and  classification  that  I  would  suggest 
in  the  hospital,  coupled  with  the  increased  accommo- 
dation in  the  homes,  were  granted,  I  should  think  it 
would  have  a  most  happy  result,  because  when  you 
consider  how  half  of  these  women  are  seduced,  they 
are  the  most  pitiable  objects  that  can  exist  —  maid 
servants  and  others, — and  knowing  what  human  nature 
is,  and  then  when  once  they  go  to  the  bad  they 
continue  to  do  so,  and  it  was  from  seeing  these  poor 
creatures  doing  so  ill  and  going  to  early  graves  that 
induced  me  to  take  this  interest  in  it. 

9943.  {Adm.  Collin  son.)  You  have  been  cross  ex- 
amined with  respect  to  the  per-centage  of  venereal 
disease  in  the  army  and  navy.    On  page  10  of  Colonel 


Henderson's  returns  1 9*83  is  the  per-centage  of  venereal 
disease  in  the  army  and  navy  in  Portsmouth  in  1865, 
and  19-81  in  1869.  Now  if  you  go  on  to  Devonport 
it  is  30-13  in  1865,  and  the  decrease  is  to  9-47  in  1869  ? 
—Yes. 

9944.  That  is  a  remarkable  fallinsj  off,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

9945.  Now  at  Sheerness  in  1865  it  was  20-05,  and 
in  1869  5-64  ?— Yes. 

9946.  Now  at  Chatham  it  was  20-58,  and  in  1869 
9-08  ;  at  Woolwich  27-66  in  1865,  and  in  1869  6-71  ;  at 
Aldershot  in  1865  22-80,  in  1869  9-75  ;  at  Windsor  it 
was  15-30  in  1868,  and  7*46  in  1869?— Yes. 

9947.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  as  a  magistrate 
of  the  county  of  Hants  whether  you  can  account  in 
any  way  for  the  change  being  so  slight  at  Portsmouth 
compared  with  the  other  districts? — No,  I  had  not 
seen  these  returns  ;  it  does  seem  very  remarkable,  but 
of  course  I  can  offer  no  explanation  about  it. 

9948.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  give  the 
Commission  any  clue  to  it  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could  not, 
ihe  labour  of  getting  it  out  would  be  so  great. 

9949.  But  there  is  that  peculiarity?  —  There  is 
that  peculiarity,  and  I  should  like  very  much  to  have 
it  accounted  for.  I  think  quite  with  you  that  it  is  a 
striking  thing,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  it. 

9950.  That  is  one  reason  I  call  your  attention  to 
it.  There  is  only  one  other  point  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  about.  In  the  Vagrant  Act  there  is  a  clause 
which  you  have  copied  out,  and  which  I  should  like 
to  have  your  interpretation  of.  It  says,  "  as  a  pros- 
"  titute  and  behaving  disorderly."  Do  you  think 
that  a  woman  should  be  convicted  under  the  Vagrant 
Act  simply  as  a  prostitute,  or  must  she  also  be  dis- 
orderly ? — Well,  she  certainly  could  not  be  simply  as 
a  prostitute,  but  if  she  was  drunk,  then  I  say  she 
would  be  considered  disorderly.  I  believe  you  will 
find  very  few  of  these  women  who  go  into  these 
brothels  but  what  are  under  the  influence  of  drink 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  give  them.  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  you  would  get  any  police  or  magistrates  to 
carry  out  the  law  stringently,  and  I  know  even  at  our 
own  bench  of  magistrates  we  have  often  had  divi- 
sions of  opinion  as  to  what  is  disorderly  and  what 
not. 

9951.  Then  you  look  upon  it  in  this  way,  that  you 
would  not  convict  a  drunken  man  unless  he  was  dis- 
orderly, and  you  would  not  convict  a  prostitute  unless 
she  was  disorderly? — There  i.s  a  special  clause  if  a 
man  is  drunk  he  shall  be  fined  5s.,  and  if  drunk  and 
disorderly  there  is  a  more  stringent  law. 

9952.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  prostitute? 
— Yes,  it  is. 

9953.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  You  stated  that  you 
did  not  think  that  the  voluntary  ^lystem  would  answer 
as  regards  the  women,  that  they  would  not  go  except 
by  coercion,  into  hospital,  if  I  understood  you  rightly  ? 
— I  should  fear  not ;  they  might  at  present,  as  long 
as  they  know  the  result  of  the  Acts,  but  when  a  new 
race  of  women  come  up  I  should  fear  they  would  say, 
"  I  will  not  forego  my  liberty  and  my  means  of 
"  getting  money  in  this  way,"  and  they  would  be 
persuaded  to  go  on.  The  voluntary  Act  might  act  for 
a  time,  but  as  soon  as  these  Acts  were  repealed  I 
should  fear  that  the  voluntary  surrender  to  the  Lock 
wards  would  not  hold.  Then  again  there  would  be  a 
question  whether  the  Government  if  they  had  not 
these  powers  would  support  these  Lock  wards. 

9954.  You  are  aware  that  the  voluntary  system  is 
carried  on  very  extensively  in  this  country  with  regard 
to  these  homes  and  hospitals,  and  that  they  have  existed 
from  time  immemorial  ? — Yes. 

9955.  Women  come  there  and  remain  mostly  until 
they  are  well  ? — It  was  not  the  case  in  Portsmouth  or 
Gosport,  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

9956.  Where  do  you  think  the  women  go  after  they 
have  been  under  care  for  some  time,  when  they  have 
been  examined  and  inspected  and  are  getting  a  little 
old  ;  i  think  \  ou  said  that  a  great  luunber  died  young. 
Do  you  think  that  that  corresponds  with  the  general 
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experience  of  the  result  ? — You  mean  when  a  woman 
is  what  I  call  used  up. 

9957.  Yes,  what  you  call  used  up  ? — I  should  think 
that  is  the  plain  fact,  I  should  think  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases  they  went  to  an  early  grave. 

9958.  Do  you  think  that  corresponds  with  expe- 
rience and  statistics  ? — I  can  only  speak  from  my 
own. 

9959.  Are  there  any  methods  of  preventing  young 
girls  being  led  away  and  falling  into  this  line  of  life  in 
Portsmouth  ? — I  think  if  a  more  stringent  law  were 
passed  making  parents  responsible  where  they  let  out 
their  children  for  prostitution,  which  I  am  told  is  very 
frequently  the  case,  making  money  and  living  by 
them. 

9960.  You  have  alluded  to  the  horrible  condition  of 
the  women;  is  that  syphilis,  do  you  think,  or  is  not  it 
rather  due  to  exposure  and  drink  ? — No,  I  should  think 


it  is  syphilis.  I  had  a  case  brought  before  me  the 
other  day  at  the  Havant  bench  where  the  woman  had 
been  diseased  by  her  husband,  and  her  face  was 
muffled  up,  and  she  came  to  apply  of  course  against  her 
husband,  and  she  was  so  fearfully  diseased  that  you 
could  not  see  her  nose  or  anything, — a  most  appalling 
case, — it  was  caused  by  her  husband,  and  she  had  no 
place  to  go  to,  no  refuge.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
voluntary  system;  I  should  be  very  thankful  to  see  it 
as  an  auxiliary  to  this,  but  to  suppose  that  it  would 
supersede  this  I  cannot  see  for  a  moment,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  that  it  is  at  all  feasible;  but  there 
is  room  for  both;  and  then  when  you  come  to  look  at 
the  results  as  regards  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  when, 
as  I  have  told  you,  there  were  17  men  in  Haslar 
Hospital  infected  by  one  woman  before  these  Acts 
came  in,  can  you  be  surprised  that  the  Government 
took  action  to  mitigate  such  a  state  of  things  ? 
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9961.  (^Chairman.)  Are  you  a  chemist  at  Ports- 
mouth ? — I  am, 

9962.  How  long  have  you  been  a  chemist  ? — About 
20  years. 

9963.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  see  much  of  the 
diseased  men  suffering  from  venereal  disease  ? — I 
have. 

9964.  And  to  prescribe  for  them  ? — 1  have. 

9965.  Does  that  constitute  a  considerable  portion 
of  your  business  ? — It  has  all  been  brought  ;  I  have 
never  cultivated  or  advertised  for  it,  or  anything  of 
that  sort ;  it  has  all  come,  still  I  have  done  a 
business  in  it. 

9966.  Are  you  consulted  by  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
a  considerable  extent? — Yes. 

9967.  When  did  you  first  enter  on  this  part  of 
your  business  ? — I  could  hardly  say,  it  has  grown 
gradually. 

9968.  For  10  years  ?— Yes. 

9969.  Are  you  consulted  by  women  as  well  as  by 
men  ? — Yes. 

9970.  Have  you  found  any  mitigation  in  the  type 
of  disease  of  late  years  ? — Quite  so,  more  particularly 
this  last  two  years. 

9971.  Will  you  describe  in  what  mode  you  have 
observed  that  decrease  ? — I  have  had  really  but  one 
syphilitic  case  this  last  18  months.  It  has  been 
principally  gonorrhoea  in  a  mild  form. 

9972.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  within 
the  last  two  years  you  have  observed  a  material  decrease 
in  syphilitic  cases  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

9973.  Now  as  to  gonorrhoea  has  there  been  any 
change  in  gonorrhoea  ? — It  is  much  milder  in  form. 

9974-.  But  as  to  numbers,  has  there  been  any 
decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  ? — Yes  ;  indeed  the 
business  I  may  say  is  annihilated. 

9975.  Then,  in  fact,  you  have  not  been  consulted 
by  patients  of  this  description  to  anything  like  the 
extent  you  used  to  be  ? — Oh,  dear  no. 

9976.  May  I  ask,  do  you  attribute  that  to  their 
going  to  rival  practitioners  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

9977.  You  do  not  think  that  their  confidence  in 
your  skill  is  diminished  ? — No. 

9978.  Then  to  what  do  you  attribute  it  ? — To  the 
women  being  more  cleanly  from  the  effect  of  the  Act 
in  operation  at  the  hospital. 

9979.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  is  greatly 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  in  the  last  two  years 
these  cases  have  diminished  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  very 
marked. 

9980.  Now,  during  your  experience  extending  over 
20  years,  and  more  particularly  over  10  years  with 
regard  to  these  cases,  has  the  decrease  been  gradual  ? 
■ — No,  it  has  not ;  it  has  fallen  off  suddenly  as  it  were 
within  these  last  two  years. 

9981.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  habits  of  this 
class  of  persons,  the  women  of  the  town,  have  been 
more  decent  and  cleanly  of  late  years  ? — Yes,  it  is 
very  marked  indeed. 


9982.  Within  the  last  six  or  seven  years  ? — Within 
the  last  three  years. 

9883.  We  have  heard  from  other  professional  wit- 
nesses that  of  late  years,  quite  independently  of  these 
Acts,  the  virulence  of  this  disease  has  undergone 
a  material  decrease  ;  is  that  the  result  of  your  expe- 
rience ? — No. 

9984.  Your  experience  in  Portsmouth  is,  that  the 
decrease  has  been  visible  only  the  last  two  years  ? — 
The  last  two  or  three  years  at  the  most. 

9985.  Now,  up  to  that  period,  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  what  would  be  the  average  number  of  your 
patients  every  year? — I  could  hardly  answer  that. 
The  best  answer  that  I  could  give  would  be  as  to  the 
consumption  of  medicine ;  that  has  fallen  ofFimmensely. 
I  should  say  in  one  article  from  12  ounces  a  day  to 
an  ounce  a  week. 

9986.  Is  that  mercury  ? — No. 

9987.  Have  your  male  patients  made  any  observa- 
tion to  you  about  the  effect  of  these  Acts  ? — No. 

9988.  They  have  not  made  any  remarks  ? — No. 

9989.  It  has  not  been  the  subject  of  conversation 
in  your  establishment  — No,  not  at  all. 

9990.  Neither  one  way  nor  the  other  ? — No. 

9991.  Are  there  many  gentlemen  in  your  profession 
who  make  similar  complaints  as  yourself? — Yes,  it  is 
general.  If  you  talk  to  any  of  them  it  amounts  to  the 
same  thing. 

9992.  Is  it  the  practice  of  these  people  to  resort  to 
chemists  very  much  ? — Yes. 

9993.  From  your  experience  do  you  think  that  the 
number  of  young  women  of  the  town  has  decreased  of 
late  years  in  Portsmouth  ? — I  have  nothing  to  guide 
me  in  that  respect. 

9994.  Nothing  except  in  the  way  of  your  business  ? 
— That  is  all. 

9995.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.^  Have  you  a  large  pro- 
portion of  soldiers  amongst  your  patients  ? — No,  not  a 
large  proportion  ;  sailors  and  soldiers  about  equal  ; 
but  I  have  never  been  brought  to  ascertain  that. 

9996.  Do  you  find  that  they  apply  to  you  for 
medical  assistance  when  they  are  rather  far  gone,  and 
the  disease  has  made  progress,  or  is  it  when  it  is  in  an 
incipient  state  ? — In  an  incipient  state,  principally  with 
soldiers  more  than  with  sailors. 

9997.  Have  you  more  applicants  amongst  soldiers 
than  sailors  ? — No,  about  the  same. 

9998.  You  said,  I  think,  that  you  attributed  the 
decrease  in  the  disease  to  the  habits  of  cleanliness 
amongst  the  women  ? — The  improved  habits  of  clean- 
liness apparently  appears  to  be  from  their  compulsory 
attendance  at  the  hospital.  They  are  compellea  to  go 
there  clean,  hence  the  improvement  in  their  habits 
and  improvement  in  their  mode  of  passing  through 
the  streets  even.  There  is  not  that  careless,  debased 
appearance  about  them  that  there  was. 

9999.  I  suppose  it  is  a  fact  that  cleanly  habits  to  a 
great  extent  act  as  a  check  on  disease  ? — No  doubt 
about  it. 

Xx  2 
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10,000.  And  that  you  attribute  in  a  great  measure 
to  tiie  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — I  do. 

10,0(J1.  {Mr.  Ill/lands.)  Without  asking  you  to  let 
out  any  secrets  of  your  trade,  has  there  been  any 
chance  in  the  mode  of  treatment  of  these  cnscs  within 
the  last  few  years  in  your  experience  ? — No. 

10  002.  The  same  treatment? — The  same  treatment 
when  it  is  required  according  to  the  symptoms  that 
appear. 

10,003.  And  within  your  experience  there  has  not 
been  any  change  in  the  treatment  within  tlie  last  25 
yefirs  ?— No,  I  would  not  say  so  far  back  as  that, 
because  I  believe  there  has  been  a  decided  improve- 
ment made  in  the  treatment  within  the  last  10  years. 

1(),004'.  We  have  been  told  that  there  has  been 
within  probably  the  period  that  you  name  a  very 
material  improvement  in  the  mode  of  treating  these 
diseases? — It  maybe  so  in  some  few  cases.  Of  course 
the  subject  in  every  case  ought  to  be  studied  on  its 
own  merits. 

10.005.  15ut  if  there  has  been  any  improvement  in 
treatment  of  tlie  primary  symptoms  of  the  disease,  we 
have  been  told  that  would  materially  aifect  the  ex- 
clusion of  secondary  symptoms  of  disease  ? — Tluit 
may  be  tlie  case  in  secondary  symptoms,  but  still  it 
would  not  affect  the  gonorrhoea!  cases. 

10.006.  But  syphilitic  cases? — Yes. 

10.007.  But  it  would  lessen  the  intensity  of  the 
disease  ? — Quite  so. 

10.008.  Can  you  say  from  your  experience  that 
much  of  the  improvement  you  have  been  observing 
may  not  have  arisen  from  the  gradual  effect  during  a 
number  of  years  of  the  improved  mode  of  treating 
these  cases'? — I  do  not  think  the  jump,  if  I  may  use 
the  word,  could  have  been  so  sudden  as  it  has  been 
during  the  last  three  years. 

10.009.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  character  of  your 
business,  have  you  many  prostitutes  who  come  to  you 
for  cure  — No,  very  few. 

10.010.  Had  you  many  prostitutes  before  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Act  ? — No. 

10.011.  And  never  have  had  ? — No. 

10.012.  Not  in  numbers? — Not  that  I  am  aware 

of. 

10.013.  Not  many  women,  probably  ? — Yes. 

10.014.  Have  you  a  considerable  number  of  women 
now  ? — No,  none  at  all. 

10.015.  But  formerly  you  had  a  certain  number  of 
women  ? — Yes. 

10.016.  Without  knoAving  whether  they  were  pros- 
titutes or  not? — Yes. 

10.017.  And  now  that  has  diminished? — Yes. 

10.018.  Would  that  diminution  produce  any  con- 
siderable effect  on  your  local  business  in  this  disease? 
— No  doubt  about  it,  because  if  the  women  are  clean 
the  men  will  be. 

10.019.  But  if  the  women  who  came  formerly  to 
you  are  now  dealt  with  in  hospital,  would  not  that 
have  in  itself  an  effect  on  the  amount  of  business? — 
Certainly  it  would. 

10.020.  With  regard  to  gonorrhoea  you  said,  I 
think,  the  cases  coming  under  your  observation  liad 
diminished  both  in  number  and  in  intensity  ? — Yes. 

10.021.  Are  you  aware  in  Portsmouth  during  the 
last  few  years  the  cases  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  army 
have  considerably  increased  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

10.022.  I  think  you  stated  you  treated  soldiers 
and  sailors  ? — Yes. 

10.023.  In  numbers? — Yes. 

10.024.  Of  course  the  cases  you  would  treat 
would  not  come  within  'the  statistics  published  by 
the  Government  ? — I  suppose  not. 

10.025.  They  are  treated,  in  fact,  on  the  sly  ? — 
Yes. 

10.026.  So  as  not  to  be  known  to  their  officer  ? — • 
That  is  it,  they  Avould  prefer  coming  to  such  as 
myself  instead  of  going  to  the  hospital. 

10.027.  But  supposing  it  is  the  fact,  as  appears 
from  the  return,  the  number  of  cases  of  gonorrhoea 
bad  decidedly  increased  from  1864  to  1868,  namely, 
from  130  cases  per  1,000  men  in   18G4  to  .188  per 


1,000  men  in  1868,  which  is  a  considerable  increase  ? 
— Y^es. 

10.028.  Those  are  cases  treated  in  the  hospital  ? — » 
Just  so. 

10.029.  Of  course  that  may  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  what  you  have  said  th?.t  your  practise 
lias  diminished  ? — Just  so. 

10.030.  But  if  it  is  the  fact  that  owing  to  the 
number  of  soldiers  who  were  formerly  treated  by  you, 
the  disease  in  1864  appears  to  be  less  than  it  actually 
was,  may  not  it  be  the  fact  that  the  soldiers  are  now 
to  a  much  greater  extent  (as  shown  by  these  re- 
turns) treated  by  the  medical  officers  in  the  military 
hospital,  and  that  in  that  way  your  business  has 
diminished? — But  if  that  was  the  case,  and  the  women 
of  the  town  were  not  attending  at  the  hospital  and 
made  clean,  I  do  not  see  what  that  has  to  do  with 
it,  because  the  affection  would  extend  not  only  to 
those  who  were  under  medical  treatment  at  the 
hospital,  but  would  extend  to  many  others  besides. 

10.031.  {Adm.  Collinson.')  The  civil  population  ? 
— Certainly. 

10.032.  {Mr.  Ri/lajids.)  But  you  hardly  understand 
me.  What  I  mean  is  this,  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  cases  of  gonorrhcca  amongst  soldiers  at  any  given 
time  ? — Yes. 

10.033.  Of  those  cases  of  gonorrhcca  a  certain 
number  are  treated  in  the  military  hospital  and  a 
certain  number  by  you,  and  other  gentlemen  in  the 
same  position  ? — Yes. 

10.034.  According  to  the  returns  before  me  it 
would  appear  that  the  number  of  cases  of  gonorrhoea 
treated  in  the  hospital  has  been  considerably  increased 
between  the  years  1864  and  1868? — Yes. 

10.035.  And  concurrently  with  that  you  say  your 
cases,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  fact,  have  con- 
siderably decreased  ? — Excuse  me,  I  refer  principally 
to  the  period  since  1868,  which  is  only  two  years  since. 
I  say  from  two  to  three  years  ago  there  has  been 
a  great  diminution,  not  from  1864  to  1868,  and  it  is 
possible  also  that  the  medical  men  of  the  hospital  liave 
been  more  stringent  in  their  enforced  examination  of 
the  men,  which  makes  the  difference  in  these  statistics. 

10.036.  I  cannot  carry  it  further  for  the  want  of 
the  statistics  for  the  latter  period,  but  you  state  at  all 
events  for  some  reason  or  other  the  cases  which  you 
deal  with  are  very  much  diminished  ? — Yes. 

10.037.  I  do  not  gather  from  you  a  positive  opinion 
that  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  actual  number  of 
cases  of  gonorrhoea  treated  in  every  possible  way 
must  necessarily  have  decreased  simply  because  the 
number  you  treat  has  ? — No  more  than  that  the  trade 
generally  have  suffered  in  the  same  way. 

10.038.  That  you  know  from  conversation  ? — That 
I  know  from  conversation. 

10.039.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  you  in  Ports- 
mouth may  have  some  good  mode  of  cure  that  they 
do  not  know  in  Plymouth  and  Devonport  ? — No,  I 
should  think  not. 

10.040.  You  have  not  any  medical  secret  which 
would  enable  you  to  deal  with  this  disease  better  ? — 
No,  I  think  not. 

10.041.  Because  we  have  the  statement  before  us 
that  the  experience  of  chemists  in  Devonport  and 
Plymouth  is  very  different  from  what  you  state,  that 
their  business  has  increased  very  much  in  this  way  ? — 
It  is  not  my  experience. 

10.042.  However,  I  take  your  statement  that  you 
do  not  know  why  there  should  be  any  better  state  of 
health  ?— -Notat  all. 

10.043.  Until  the  Lock  hospital  was  established  in 
Portsmouth  I  believe  it  was  a  fact  that  there  Avere  no 
public  means  of  cure  excepting  the  workhouse  for 
these  poor  women  ? — No. 

10.044.  Do  you  recollect  when  the  hospital  was 
established  ? — The  Act  came  into  operation,  I  think, 
in  1866,  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  much  done  at 
the  hospital  ;  there  was  some  alteration.  1  am  not 
furnished  with  any  of  the  details  of  the  hospital.  It 
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was  greatly  increased,  I  think,  in  1868  or  1869,  and 
there  were  a  great  number  of  beds. 

10,045.  Then  witliiii  the  period  in  wiiich  3'ou  say 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  diminution  of  disease  and 
in  the  number  of  your  patients,  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  public  accommodation  for  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  ? — I  do. 

10,04-6.  {31r.  Cowper-Temple.)  Do  you  live  in  a 
part  of  the  town  which  is  much  frequented  by  soldiers 
and  sailors  ? — Yes. 

10.047.  And  at  tlie  period  you  were  practising  this 
branch  of  the  profession,  previous  to  the  last  three 
years,  had  you  many  civilians  coming  to  you  as  well 
as  soldiers  and  sailors  ? — Yes. 

10.048.  And  had  you  any  of  that  class  of  women 
who  are  now  taken  by  compulsion  into  the  hospital  ? 
— Very  few  indeed. 

10,01-9.  So  that  the  change  that  has  occurred  relates 
not  to  the  fallen  women  themselves  ? — No. 

10.050.  But  to  the  men  ? — To  the  men. 

10.051.  You  stated  that  during  the  last  18  months 
you  had  not  one  case  of  syphilis  ;  were  you  in  the 
iiabit  of  dealing  with  a  good  many  cases  of  syphilis 
in  former  times  ? — Yes. 

10.052.  Can  you  give  us  any  comparison  in  a  year 
of  the  number  of  cases  of  syphilis  as  distinct  from 
other  venereal  disorders  ? — I  have  had  only  one  case 
of  syphilis  this  last  15  or  18  months. 

10.053.  And  previously  to  that  how  many  cases? — 
I  have  kept  no  account  at  all,  but  they  were  very 
frequent. 

10.054.  Now,  are  you  sure  that  they  do  not  now 
go  to  some  other  medical  man  to  be  treated  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that  at  all. 

10.055.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  are  com- 
petitors with  you  in  your  part  of  the  town  ?— Less 
now  tiian  there  were,  because  two  or  three  have  been 
starved  out. 

10.056.  {Mr.  Holmes.)  You  are  not  a  medical  man  ? 
—No. 

10.057.  Do  you  examine  the  cases  that  come  to 
you  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

10.058.  You  examine  them  physically  ? — Yes. 

10.059.  Do  you  think  you  are  able  to  tell  the 
difference  between  tliese  cases,  and  to  tell  whether  a 
case  is  severe  or  not  severe  ? — I  have  given  these 
cases  a  great  deal  of  study  by  consulting  various 
authors  upon  the  subject,  and  reading  tlie  "Lancet" 
every  week. 

10.060.  What  drug  is  it  that  has  diminished  in 
your  prescriptions  from  12  ounces  a  day  to  one  ounce 
a  week  ? — Copaiba. 

10.061.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  giving  hat  drug 
to  that  extent  ? — Administering  and  selling  ;  the  sale 
of  the  thing  has  entirely  gone. 

10.062.  Then  you  are  speaking  not  only  of  the 
medicine  you  gave  your  patients,  but  what  you  dis- 
pense for  prescriptions  ? — Quite  so. 

10.063.  You  treated  women  as  well  as  men  ? — Yes, 

10.064.  I  suppose  a  great  number  of  those  women 
you  treated  would  not  be  brought  under  the  Act  ? — 
Many  would  not. 

10.065.  And  the  effect  of  your  experience  is  to 
show  that  prostitution  not  known  to  the  police  has,  if 
anything,  decreased,  and  not  increased  ? — Yes. 

10.066.  {Mr.  Applegarth.)  Have  you  in  the  course 
of  your  practice  treated  many  youths  ? — Yes. 

10.067.  Do  you  ever  inquire  of  them  from  whom 
they  have  contracted  tiie  disease  ? — No,  that  would 
have  been  quite  useless. 

10.068.  Then  you  have  no  me-ans  of  judging  whether 
they  get  it  by  being  solicited  in  the  streets  ? — No. 

10.069.  Have  you  noticed  any  solicitation  in  the 
streets  ? — That  is  less  than  it  was,  I  believe. 

10.070.  Do  you  think  it  impossible  to  put  an  end 
to  the  practice  altogether,  so  that  youths  liaving  less 
temptation  in  their  way  would  be  less  liable  to  prac- 
tise fornication  ? — 1  do  not  think  it  possible  for 
it  to  be  eniirely  destroyed  by  putting  an  end  to 
solicitation. 

10.071.  If  it  could  be,  do  you  think  it  m'Qu.UI  be 


an  advantage  if  we  could  put  an  end  to  street  solici- 
tation ? — Perhaps  it  would  ;  that  must  only  be  by 
licensing,  of  course. 

10.072.  I  say  only  if  it  could  be  done  ? — Yes. 

10.073.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  You  said,  I  think, 
that  a  good  number  of  women  who  came  to  you  are 
not  of  the  class  who  came  to  the  hospital? — Many 
would  not  be. 

10.074.  What  class  would  they  be  ?  —  They  would 
be  those  that  would  not  be  considered  public  prosti- 
tutes. 

10.075.  I  mean  what  calling  are  they  ? — Working 
people. 

10.076.  You  mean  shop  girls  ? — Yes,  and  stay- 
workers,  and  so  on, 

10.077.  Machine  workers  ? — Yes, 

10.078.  That  is  rather  a  large  class,  is  it  not  ?— 
Yes,' 

10.079.  That  is,  in  fact,  a  class  that  the  police 
cannot  touch  ? — Oh  yes;  in  fact  there  are  many  of 
those  who  suppose  that  they  have  gonorrhoea  when 
they  have  nothing  more  than  leucorrhcea, 

10.080.  The  application  of  the  Acts  still  leaves  a 
large  number  of  women  wholly  beyond  the  control  of 
the  police  ? — Yes. 

10.081.  Of  whom  the  police  have  no  notion  what- 
ever ? — No. 

10.082.  Therefore  the  application  of  the  Acts 
can  be  but  partial  ;  taking  the  lower  class  there 
is  always  a  number  of  concealed  prostitutes  ? — It 
would  be  so. 

10.083.  {3Ir.  C.  Buxton.)  You  maintain,  as  I  un- 
derstand, from  your  experience  that  there  is  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  who  suffer 
from  venereal  disease  in  Portsmouth  ? — Yes. 

10.084.  A  very  marked  diminution  ? — I  do. 

10.085.  How  then  do  you  account  for  this,  that 
by  the  official  return  at  Portsmouth  the  number  per 
1,000  of  soldiers  who  have  suffered  from  venereal 
disease  was  349  in  1863,  and  348,  a  diminution  of 
only  one  in  1868  ? — I  have  no  idea  of  that  excepting 
that  that  must  arise  perhaps  from  an  influx. 

10.086.  This  is  the  number  per  1,000? — Just  so; 
the  influx  of  troops  coming  from  abroad  I  could  form 
no  conception  of  that  at  all. 

10.087.  I  am  referring  to  the  number  in  the 
1,000  that  in  the  first  of  those  years  there  was  349 
per  1,000,  and  in  1868  there  was  348  per  1,0C0  ?— 
Yes, 

10.088.  So  that  the  influx  of  troops  could  not 
possibly  account  for  it  ? — I  have  no  idea  at  all. 

10.089.  You  cannot  explain  that  ? — I  cannot  explain 
that  at  all. 

10.090.  Do  not  you  think  that  t!^ese  statistics  show 
that  there  really  was  not  the  diminution  of  disease 
30U  speak  of? — I  again  refer  to  the  principal  diminu- 
tion, which  in  my  experience  has  been  in  the  last  two 
or  three  j'cars. 

10.091.  But  the  Acts  had  been  in  force  for  two 
and  a  half  years  in  1868  ? — Only  partially. 

10.092.  In  Portsmouth,  and  six  of  the  largo  gar- 
rison towns  ? — Yes,  but  only  partially,  not  to  the 
extent  they  were  in  1868  and  1869.  The  accommo- 
dation at  the  end  of  1868,  or  the  beginning  of  1869, 
I  am  not  sure  exactly,  but  I  think  it  was  double, 

10.093.  The  accommodation  has  increased,  but  ap- 
parently the  disease  remains  precisely  the  same  as  it 
had  been  six  years  before  amongst  the  soldiers  prior 
to  1863. 

10.094.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  The  accommodation  you 
say  has  been  increased  ;  has  the  accommodation  for 
soldiers  been  increased  since  1868  ? — I  do  not  know. 

10.095.  Of  the  cases  treated  could  you  tell  us 
roughly  what  was  the  average  number  of  cases  you 
treated  of  this  kind  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  what 
is  about  the  average  number  now  ? — I  never  expected 
I  should  have  to  give  any  evidence  about  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  I  never  kept  any  account. 

10,0j6,  And  you  cannot  give  a  rough  idea  ? — No, 
I  cannot, 

X  X  3 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


TWENTY- 
SECOND  DAY. 

Mr. McDonald. 

\  March  l«7i. 


Mr.  McDonald  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows 
10,097.  {Chairman.)  Are  3'ou  superintendent  of 


return  of  the  borough 


the  metropolitan  police  stationed  at  Portsmouth  ? — 
Yes. 

10.098.  And  charged  with  the  ministration  of  these 
Acts  ? — Yes. 

10.099.  From  the  commencement  ? — No,  from  April 
1869. 

10.100.  Who  preceded  you  ? — Mr.  Guy. 

10.101.  Then  your  experience  has  been  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ? — Just  about  that  time. 

10.102.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  the  number  of 
prostitutes  in  the  borough  of  Portsmouth  at  the  titne 
the  Acts  first  came  into  operation  in  September  1864? 

 My  information  is  only  derived  from  what  I  have 

been  told  by  the  superintendent  of  the  borough 
police. 

10.103.  Then  you  give  the 
police,  not  the  metropolitan  police  ? — Yes 

lOjlOi.  What  is  the  return  of  the  borough  police 
of  the  number  of  women  on  the  town  in  September 
1864'? — Under  16  years  of  age  there  were  41,  and 
16  years  of  age  and  above  1,750,  making  the  total 
1,791. 

10.105.  That  is  in  September  1864  ?— On  the  29th 
September  1864. 

10.106.  Then  you  are  reading  from  a  return  of 
w])icii  you  have  no  knowledge,  but  which  was  fur- 
nished to  your  predecessor,  the  superintendent  of  the 
metropolitan  police? — It  was  furnished  to  the  in- 
spector who  was  carrying  out  the  Act  at  my  request. 

10.107.  When  was  that  return  furnished  ? — On  the 
19th  November  1870. 

10.108.  Wiiat  is  the  name  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  borough  police  ? — Mr.  Barber. 

10.109.  What  has  become  of  Mr.  Guy  ?— He  is 
now  living  in  London. 

10.110.  Still  in  the  force  ? — No,  superannuated  on 
a  pension. 

10.111.  Then  the  number  furnished  to  you  in  Sep- 
tember 1864  being  1,791,  what  was  the  number  of 
women  at  the  time  you  first  took  charge  of  these 
Acts  at  Portsmouth  a  year  ago  ?  We  understand 
the  numbers  are  made  up  to  Christmas  every  year  ? — 
Yes. 

10.112.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  you  found  at 
Christmas  1869  ? — At  Christmas  1869  tiiere  were  on 
the  register  722. 

10.113.  Then  the  numbers  furnished  to  you  in 
September  1864  being  1,791,  when  you  took  the  num- 
ber of  women  in  December  1869  tliere  were  722? — 
Yes. 

10.114.  Who  took  that ;  did  you  take  that  number 
yourself? — It  was  furnished  in  a  return  by  the  in- 
spector of  the  metropolitan  police  from  his  register 
under  my  direction. 

10.115.  What  is  his  name? — Westbrook. 

10.116.  Then  the  return  was  furnished  to  you  by 
the  inspector  who  personally  ascertained  its  correct- 
ness ? — Yes,  from  his  own  register. 

10,1  J  7.  Now  I  bring  you  to  Christmas  last,  one 
year,  about  31st  December  1870,  what  was  the  return 
then  ? — I  have  got  the  return  here,  which  shows  there 
were  590  on  the  register. 

10.118.  That  register  being  compiled  by  your  in- 
spector in  the  same  way  as  the  register  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  ? — Yes. 

10.119.  Did  the  590  on  the  register  taken  at  Christ- 
mas last  comprise  any  other  district  than  the  districts 
which  were  included  in  the  former  returns  ? — It  is 
the  same  district,  the  district  of  Portsmouth  only. 

10.120.  Is  the  parish  of  Alverstoke  included? — 
Yes. 

10.121.  Was  that  always  included  ? — Always. 

10.122.  In  1865  can  you  give  us  the  number  of 
women  who  were  examined  under  the  Act? — Five 
hundred  and  fifteen  by  this  return.  I  have  got  it 
divided  into  those  diseased  and  those  found  to  be 
free  from  disease. 

10jl23.  That  returii  was  furnished  to  you.  We 


understand  you  know  nothing  personally  about  it  until 
1869  ? — Nothing,  until  I  went  down  there. 

10.124.  Then  the  return  furnished  to  you  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  former  was  furnished,  gives  515 
women  examined  in  ]  865  ? — Yes. 

10.125.  How  many  of  those  were  diseased  ? — 368. 
10,126   {Major  O'Beilhy.)  The  368  is  the  number 

of  cases  ? — ^The  number  of  cases. 

10.127.  And  the  515  are  separate  women  ?  — 
Separate  women. 

10.128.  Were  the  cases  found  diseased  different 
women,  or  were  the  same  women,  if  found  diseased 
twice,  counted  as  two  cases  ?  —  Counted  as  two 
cases. 

10.129.  There  were  not  515  different  women  ex' 
amined,  there  were  not  so  many  on  the  register  ? — 
Not  515  different  women.  If  a  woman  is  examined 
twice  that  counts  twice. 

10.130.  {Chairman.)  There  were  515  examinations 
and  368  cases  of  disease  ? — Yes. 

10.131.  At  Christmas  last,  1870,  how  many  exami- 
nations were  there  ? — 11,429. 

10.132.  That  was  the  aggregate  of  all  the  years 
since  1865  ? — No,  the  number  of  cases  in  1870. 

10.133.  In  one  year  11,429  cases? — Examinations. 

10.134.  Have  you  the  returns  for  each  year.  You 
have  given  for  1865,  368  ?— The  large  number  can 
be  explained  in  a  few  words  by  stating  that  at  the 
commencement  of  1870  the  fortnightly  examination 
took  place,  and  every  woman  was  examined  twice 
eacii  month,  once  in  every  fortnight. 

10.135.  Then  the  fact  is  that  the  fortnightly  exa- 
minations did  not  take  place  until  last  year  at  Ports- 
mouth ? — Not  until  last  year. 

10.136.  Then  the  result  of  the  fortnightly  exami- 
nations was  to  give  in  1870,  1 1,429  examinations  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

10.137.  There  having  been  11,429  examinations  in 
1870,  how  many  were  found  diseased  ? — 718. 

10.138.  Now  the  Act  which  required  fortnightly 
examinations  having  been  passed  in  1866,  how  came 
it  that  it  was  not  put  in  force  so  far  as  that  provision 
is  concerned  in  Portsmouth  until  last  year? — I  cannot 
answer  that.  We  receive  our  instructions  from  the 
commissioner  in  London. 

10.139.  Then,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  no  instruc- 
tions were  received  till  last  year  to  examin-t;  the 
women  fortnightly  ? — None.  In  fact  the  periodical 
examination  was  not  commenced  in  Portsmouth  untd 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1869. 

10.140.  Then  it  has  been  two  years  in  force  ? — The 
periodical  examination,  but  not  the  fortnightly  exami- 
nation. 

10.141.  In  1869  the  examination  took  place  every 
three  weeks,  and  then  in  1870? — It  took  place  every 
fortnight. 

10.142.  Was  that  by  the  order  of  the  commissioner 
of  police? — We  received  those  orders  from  the  com- 
missioner of  police. 

10.143.  Have  you  the  return  for  1869  of  the  number 
of  women  examined? — The  number  of  women  ex- 
amined in  1869  was  9037. 

10.144.  Had  you  known  anything  of  Portsmouth 
before  you  went  down  last  year  ? — I  was  never  there 
before. 

10.145.  Then  your  experience  is  very  limited  ? — 
Yes,  it  is. 

10.146.  Of  the  number  who  were  discharged  cured 
from  the  hospital  in  1869  and  1870  do  you  know  the 
number  of  women  that  were  married  ? — There  hap- 
pened to  be  precisely  the  same  number  married  m 
1869  as  there  were  in  1870  ;  43  in  each  year. 

10.147.  And  how  many  were  discharged  in  1869 
or  taken  off  the  register  ? — I  have  no  return. 

10.148.  Have  you  any  return  for  the  year  1870  of 
the  number  of  women  taken  off  the  register  and  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital  ? — No  ;  Inspector  West- 
brook  will  be  able  to  give  you  that  information. 

10.149.  Have  you  had  much  to  say  to  the  women 
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yourself? — When  they  came  up  to  the  hospital  I 
have  asked  a  few  questions  as  to  how  long  they  have 
been  following  their  present  pursuit,  and  asked  them 
whether  they  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  return 
home  to  their  parents,  and  some  conversation  of  that 
kind ;  but  my  duty  never  leads  me  into  the  streets  to 
see  the  women. 

10.150.  Have  the  women  ever  expressed  any  ob- 
jection or  repugnance  to  being  brought  to  be 
examined  ?  —  Not  the  least.  They  pass  through 
in  going  into  the  examination  room  a  little  outer 
office,  and  I  have  stood  there  frequently  and  scru- 
tinised the  countenances  of  the  women  as  they  went 
through  to  see  if  I  could  observe  the  slightest  un- 
willingness to  go  to  examination,  and  I  have  never 
observed  the  least  trace  of  unwillingness,  and  never 
heard  the  women  express  themselves  that  they  did  not 
like  the  examination. 

10.151.  What  has  been  their  conduct ;  riotous  or 
indecent,  or  otherwise  ? — The  conduct  of  the  women 
at  the  hospital  has  been,  considering  the  class  they 
are  from,  1  should  say  good. 

10.152.  During  the  past  year? — Yes;  I  have  a 
return  here  of  the  number  of  women  who  were  taken 
before  the  borough  magistrates  for  misconduct  in  the 
hospital,  either  for  a  breach  of  the  regulations,  or 
escaping  or  attempting  to  escape  from  the  Lock 
wards  ;  and  from  March  1869  to  the  end  of  May 
1870  there  were  40  cases. 

10.153.  Forty  cases  of  breach  of  the  regulations  of 
the  hospital  ? — Yes,  which  caused  the  women  to  be 
taken  before  the  magistrates,  and  they  were  all  sent 
to  prison  for  longer  or  shorter  terms  ;  but  since  the 
end  of  May  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  only 
four  cases. 

10.154.  Four  cases  since  May  last  as  against  40 
cases  from  March  1869  to  May  1870  ?—Yes. 

10.155.  Have  any  women  been  detained  for  drunken- 
ness ? — None  whatever. 

10.156.  None  last  year  ? — Not  at  all.  It  was  only 
the  last  Act  of  Parliament  that  authorised  the  deten- 
tion of  women  for  drunkenness. 

10.157.  And  no  woman  has  been  detained  under 
that  provision? — None;  in  fact  I  think  none  have 
come  up  drunk. 

10.158.  Can  you  state  during  the  last  year  the 
number  of  women  who  have  been  relieved  from  the 
periodical  examinations  by  the  surgeon  ? — Yes,  30. 

1 0. 159.  On  what  ground  were  those  women  relieved  ? 
— Some  to  be  married,  and  some  returning  to  their 
friends,  and  several  going  to  live  with  men  as  their 
wives,  but  not  married. 

10.160.  Have  any  of  those  30  that  were  relieved 
returned  to  their  former  pursuit  of  prostitution  ? — 
There  were  nine. 

10.161.  Since  the  area  of  the  Act  has  been  ex- 
tended have  any  women  come  in  from  the  out-dis- 
tricts ?  —  No,  not  to  our  knowledge,  nor  from 
information  we  have  received. 

10.162.  Has  any  charge  been  made  against  your 
men  for  bringing  up  women  who  ought  not  to  have 
been  brought  up  ? — No  charge  at  all,  nobody  has  made 
complaint  to  me. 

10.163.  No  charge  against  them  for  bringing  up 
respectable  women  ? — No. 

10.164.  Or  women  living  with  one  man  ? — No, 
there  has  been  no  complaint  at  all  of  the  police- 
men that  has  come  to  my  ears,  except  one  that 
came  in  this  form  :  a  lady  living  at  Southsea 
answered  a  ring  at  the  door,  and  a  man  with  a  bundle 
of  papers  in  his  hand  asked  if  her  sister  was  at 
home.  She  said,  "  No."  He  said,  "  She  must  come 
"  up  to-morrow  to  the  hospital  to  be  examined."  I 
happened  to  ascertain  t^ie  name  of  this  lady,  and  im- 
mediately made  arrangements  for  the  whole  of  the 
men  employed  in  carrying  out  this  Act  to  meet  her 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  hers,  because  she  said  she 
could  identify  the  man.  When  she  came  she  said, 
"  None  of  those  men  was  the  man,"  and  then  she  was 
asked  the  question  "  What  did  the  man  say  to  you  ?  " 
"  He  asked  me  for  my  sister  ;  I  told  him  she  was  not 


"  at  home."    "  What  did  he  say  about  going  to  the  second  DAY. 

"  hospital?"    He  never  said  a  word  to  me  about  the   

"  hospital,  he  said  nothing  to  me  about  the  hospital."  Mr. McDonald. 

So  that  it  was  only  an  idle  rumour  that  had  spread   

about  that  some  one  had  called  there  to  see  her  ^  March  1871. 
sister,  and  had  left  this  message.    He  never  left  the 
message  at  all,  and  it  was  none  of  us  that  called. 

10.165.  Do  you  mean  they  ever  summon  women 
for  examination  under  the  Acts  without  reporting  to 
you  ? — No. 

10.166.  Nor  without  your  sanction  ? — I  must  ob- 
tain the  sanction  of  the  commissioner  in  London. 

10.167.  You  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  commis- 
sioner in  London  before  any  woman  is  summoned  for 
examination  under  the  Acts? — Ye^^. 

10.168.  Then  have  you  no  power  yourself  to  order 
a  woman  to  be  summoned  without  the  authority  of 
the  commissioner  ? — I  cannot  apply  to  the  magistrate 
for  a  summons  without  the  sanction  of  the  commis- 
sioner.   That  is  according  to  our  regulations. 

10.169.  But  in  what  way  are  the  women  invited  to 
sign  the  voluntary  submissions  ? — They  arc  spoken  to 
by  the  men  when  they  meet  them.  They  generally  meet 
them  in  brothels — fresh  women,  and  they  frequently 
tell  them  that  if  they  are  going  to  follow  a  life  of 
prostitution  they  must  come  up  to  the  hospital,  and 
some  times  the  women  come  themselves  voluntarily, 
having  heard  of  the  institution,  and  in  other  cases  the 
women  are  brought  up  by  other  prostitutes.  Then 
they  are  always  asked  if  they  are  getting  their  living 
in  the  streets.  If  they  say  yes,  the  voluntary  submis- 
sion is  shown  to  them,  and  its  nature  is  explained  to 
them,  and  they  generally  sign  it  without  any  further 
to  do. 

10.170.  If  one  of  your  men  discovers  a  woman  he 
believes  to  be  leading  the  life  of  a  prostitute,  can  he 
at  once  tender  her  a  voluntary  submission  for  signature 
without  reporting  to  you  ? — No  ;  it  would  not  be  re- 
ported to  me,  but  the  case  would  be  reported  to  the 
inspector,  and  the  woman  must  go  to  the  hospital  to 
sign  the  submission  at  the  inspector's  office  there. 
The  constables  have  no  power  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind. 

10.171.  {Mr.  Rylcmds.)  Did  I  understand,  from 
the  returns  which  you  gave  just  now  in  regard  to  the 
examination  of  women,  that  you  put  that  evidence 
in  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  diseased  women 
was  very  much  less  under  the  Act  than  it  was  before  ? 
Was  the  object  to  show  the  number  of  women  found 
free  from  disease? — Yes,  and  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  women. 

10.172.  The  number  of  women  you  have  given  ui 
Portsmouth  at  the  present  time,  I  think,  is  590? — 
Yes. 

10.173.  And  that  number  of  women  is  less  than  it 
was  in  the  previous  year  ? — Yes. 

10.174.  And  you  also  state  that  the  number  of 
examinations  has  been  considerably  increased  ? — Yes. 

10.175.  And  the  proportionate  number  of  women 
found  free  from  disease  has  also  increased  That,  I 
think,  was  the  nature  of  your  statement,  was  it  not  ? 
— The  number  of  examinations  has  increased,  but  I 
did  not  say  the  number  of  cases  of  disease  had 
increased. 

10.176.  Had  decreased? — Had  decreased. 

10.177.  You  said  so  ? — Yes,  had  decreased. 

10.178.  I  suppose  at  the  time  the  Act  was  first 
brought  into  operation  a  very  small  number  of  women 
comparatively  were'  examined  ? — Very  small,  that  I 
am  told.    I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

10.179.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  the  time  the 
Act  was  first  put  in  operation,  and  when  tliere  was  a 
smaller  number  of  women,  the  very  worst  prostitutes, 
and  those  most  likely  to  be  diseased,  were  taken  up  by 
the  police  ? — Those  women  on  the  register  who  were 
suspected  by  the  police  or  on  information  erf  being 
diseased  were  the  only  ones  taken  up. 

10.180.  Then  the  effect  of  that  would  be,  if  100 
women  were  taken  up  by  the  police  for  examination, 
the  probability  would  be  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  them  would  be  diseased  ? — Yes, 
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TWENTY-  10,181.  But  that  now,  wlien  women  arc  brought  up 
SECOND  A  .  j^^j^g  g  month,  as  a  matter  of  course  a  very  large  pro- 
Mr.McDonald.  portion  arc  found  to  be  free  from  disease  ?  — Yes. 

  10,182.  You  stated  that  the  number  of  prostitutes 

4  March  1871.  ;„  Portsmouth  has  considerably  decreased  during  the 

'  last  3'ear  ? — Y^cs. 

10.183.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  tlieir  present 
number  is  590  ? — There  are  590  on  the  register. 

10.184.  And  you  start  with  showing  in  the  year 
ending  December  1865  the  number  estimated  by  the 
borough  police  there  was  1,355  ? — Yes. 

10.185.  Y"ou  assume  that  according  to  the  local 
police  at  the  end  of  1865  there  were  1,355  prostitutes  ? 
—Yes. 

10.186.  The  Act  of  1864  then  came  into  operation  ? 
— It  was  in  operation  then. 

10.187.  It  came  into  operation  at  the  end  of  1864- 
or  the  beginning  of  1865  ? — Yes. 

10.188.  Y^ou  are  aware  that  under  that  Act  there 
was  no  compulsory  examination  of  ])rostitutcs  gene- 
rally ? — I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  Act.  The  Act 
was  repealed,  and  I  never  saw  a  copy  of  it. 

10.189.  Tiie  fact  is,  that  the  Act  of  1864  was 
wholly  put  in  operation  by  the  information  of  the 
police  that  thoy  had  reason  to  believe  a  woman  was 
diseased  ? — Yes. 

10.190.  That  was  the  motive  power  which  put  the 
Act  in  operation,  consequently  you  see  it  had  a  very 
limited  operation  compared  with  the  Act  as  it  at 
present  exists  ? — Yes. 

10.191.  And  I  believe  you  attribute  to  the  stringency 
of  the  present  Act  the  great  diminution  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  number  of  prostitutes.  Is  not  that  your  own 
opinion  7 — Yes,  you  must  clearly  understand  that  I  do 
not  commit  myself  to  the  number  given  by  the  borough 
police. 

10.192.  I  quite  understand  that  you  may  doubt 
that  because  you  do  not  know  what  they  call  pros- 
titutes. Who  should  be  included  in  that  kind  of  nu- 
merical return  would  depend  very  much  on  the 
judgment  of  the  police  as  to  who  were  actual 
prostitutes  ;  but  still,  without  committing  yourself 
to  the  evidence  of  the  borough  police,  what  I  was 
asking  you  was  this,  if  you  believe  the  number 
of  prostitutes  has  diminished,  is  it  not  in  your  judg- 
ment in  consequence  of  the  effect  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

10.193.  Now  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion.  Assuming 
that  is  so,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  between 
December  1865  and  December  1866,  when  the  old  Act 
was  in  operation,  and  before  the  more  stringent  Act  of 
1866  was  passed,  that  there  was  a  decrease  according 
10  these  returns  from  1,355  in  one  year  to  789  in  the 
next? — Tlie  number  in  1866,  as  the  inspector  can  tell 
you,  was  calculated  by  the  metropolitan  police  them- 
selves. 

10.194.  Would  it  be  your  judgment,  from  the  time 
it  had  been  under  the  officers  of  the  metropolitan 
l)olice  and  the  return  of  1866  only  showing  789 
prostitutes,  that  it  was  utterly  improbable  that  there 
were  1,355  prostitutes  in  December  of  the  present 
year? — It  seems  to  mo  to  be  an  extraordinary  reduc- 
tion. 

10.195.  At  all  events,  I  presume  you  will  say  that 
an  Act  that  could  only  be  put  in  operation  on  the  infor- 
mation of  the  police  that  they  had  reason  to  believe  a 
woman  was  diseased,  could  not  have  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  number  from  1,355  to  789  in  one  year  ? — 
As  I  say,  it  seems  an  extraordinary  reduction. 

10.196.  Then  we  will  assume  the  actual  number  at 
the  end  of  1866  was  789  ?— Yes. 

10.197.  That,  I  think,  you  are  prepared  to  accept 
from  your  confidence  in  your  own  force  ? — Yes. 

10.198.  Then  in  1»66  this  new  Act  came  into 
operation  ? — Yes. 

10.199.  It  has  been  since  increased  in  stringency, 
but  really  came  into  operation  in  1866  to  a  very  great 
extent  ? — Yes. 

10.200.  Now  from  1866  to  1869,  three  years  of  the 
operation  of  this  more  stringent  Act,  according  to 


these  returns  the  absolute  reduction  is  59? — Until  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1869  the  same  system 
was  carried  out. 

10,200rt.  Then  you  allege  that  up  to  the  end  of 
1868  there  was  no  actual  extension  of  the  operations 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? — There  was  no 
periodical  examination. 

10.201.  I  suppose  there  was  a  periodical  examina- 
tion, was  not  there  ? — Not  until  the  commencement  of 
1869. 

10.202.  Y^ou  had  these  Acts  in  operation  of  course, 
and  you  registered  a  certain  number  of  women,  and  I 
observe  the  number  of  women  registered  is  given. 
Now  is  it  a  fact  that  up  to  the  end  of  1868,  of  the 
number  of  women  actually  on  the  register  the  police 
took  no  steps  to  secure  that  every  one  of  those  women 
on  the  register  should  be  examined  at  certain  intervals 
during  the  year  ? — You  must  understand  that  the 
register  as  we  have  it  now  was  not  in  existence  then. 

10.203.  Not  at  the  end  of  1868  ?— Not  at  the  end 
of  1868.  Our  regular  register  began  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1869,  when  every  woman  was  properly 
registered. 

10.204.  And  before  1869  you  had  no  regular 
register  ? — Only  just  what  the  inspector  kept  him- 
self.   There  was  no  regular  register  supplied. 

10.205.  Then  we  will  fake  it  at  the  end  of  the  year 

1868,  789  prostitutes  registered,  and  at  the  end  of 

1869,  730.  Now  do  I  understand  that  with  regard  to  a 
considerable  number  of  those  prostitutes,  unless  the 
police  had  reason  to  suppose  a  woman  was  diseased 
there  were  no  .3teps  taken  to  compel  her  examination  ? 
— That  is  how  I  understand  the  Act  was  carried  out 
to  the  end  of  1868. 

10.206.  And  the  effect  of  that  would  be  that  a 
woman  would  be  put  on  the  register  without  the 
same  amount  of  care  that  is  taken  now  that  the  navy 
women  go  up  for  examination.  Would  you  think 
it  would  operate  in  that  way  ? — Although  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  women  were  registered,  there 
were  no  register  examinations. 

10.207.  Then,  in  fact,  so  far  as  that  was  con- 
cerned the  Acts  were  inoperative? — Yes,  up  to  the 
end  of  1868. 

10.208.  At  the  beginning  of  1869  did  you  pro- 
ceed to  make  the  Acts  operative  in  i'ortsmouth  ? 
— By  the  periodical  examinations,  that  is  to  say,  a 
woman  is  examined  a  certain  number  of  times  during 
the  year  simply  because  she  is  a  common  prostitute. 

10.209.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  you  now, 
by  placing  a  woman  on  the  register,  are  keeping  her 
there,  and  subjecting  her  to  these  periodical  exami- 
nations, ha.s  had  any  effect  in  making  you  more 
cautious  in  putting  them  on  the  register  ? — No 
woman  would  be  put  on  the  register  unless  we  were 
very  sure  indeed  that  she  was  a  common  prostitute. 

10.210.  That  I  do  not  dispute  for  a  moment,  but 
what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  formerly,  before  1868, 
these  women,  by  coming  on  the  register,  v\ere  not 
exposed  to  any  particular  police  interference  ? — No, 
they  were  simply  registered. 

10.211.  But  now  they  are  ? — Y''es. 

10.212.  It  is  rather  a  serious  matter  to  put  a 
woman  on  the  register  now,  if  she  is  to  be  examined 
once  a  fortnight.  I  want  to  ascertain  from  you 
whether  you  think  tliat  has  any  effect  in  restric- 
ting the  register  to  women  known  undoubtedly 
to  be  prostitutes,  that  is  to  say,  keeping  off  the  re- 
gister any  women  there  may  be  a  doubt  about  ?— 
No,  I  do  not  think  our  people  have  entered  the  name 
of  any  person  but  who  was  a  prostitute. 

10.213.  Then  in  what  way  are  you  disposed  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  during  1869,  when  this  Act 
came  into  operation  fully,  the  reduction  of  prostitutes 
on  your  register  was  only  nine  during  tlie  year,  and 
that  during  1870  the  reduction,  according  to  the 
returns  that  you  put  in,  amounted  to  140? — The 
operation  of  the  Acts  was  not  so  stringent  in  1869  as 
in  1870.  It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  latter 
year  the  fortnightly  examination  was  introduced. 
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lO.Sl*.  How  do  you  account  for  that  great  change 

in  one  year  ?  I  can  account  for  it  in  this  way,  that 

thcra  are  many  women  who  are  engaged  partly  in 
some  occupation  during  the  day,  but  follow  prostitu- 
tion durin"-  the  ni<rl)t  for  the  purpose    of  supple-  ,  ,  .   n     -  ,  ,   ,  • 
mentins  their  incomes.  Those  women  would  naturally     you  in  a  large  district  of  that  kmd  could  do  nothing 

the  periodical    in  carrying  out  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  tliat 
have  been  passed  to  suppress  disorderly  conduct  in  the 


themselves  to  the  per 


the  district  over  which  you  have  superintendence? — I  second  i>AY. 
believe  about  1^0,000.  — ~ 

10.228.  That  is  the  district  as  marked  out  by  the  Mr.McDonald. 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts? — Yes. 

10.229.  Of  course  the  five  officers  you  have  under 
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refrain  from  exposing 

examinations,  because  it  would  interfere  materially 
with  their  other  work.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
of  those  women  have  helped  to  reduce  the  register. 

10.215.  I  suppose  it  is  a  fact  within  your  expe- 
rience that  a  great  number  of  women  are  continually 
going  off  the  register  from  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
and  probably  out  of  the  district,  and  anew  supply  con- 
tinually coming  up  within  the  district  or  from  outside 
the  district  ? — Yes. 

10.216.  Then  what  I  understand  you  now  to  say  is 
this,  thai  as  the  women  have  gone  off  the  register 
other  women  have  not  come  on  in  equal  proportion  in 
1870  as  was  the  case  in  former  years,  because  certain 
women  who  are  only  partially  prostitutes  have,  by 
greater  care,  avoided  the  surveillance  of  the  police  ? 
— Yes,  the  number  of  women  of  course  being  taken 
off  the  register,  either  by  marriage,  entering  homes, 
or  being  restored  to  their  friends,  or  leaving  the  dis- 
trict, has  exceeded  the  number  coming  fresh  into  the 
district. 

10.217.  I  gathered  from  your  reply  that  your  judg- 
ment was  that  the  increased  stringency  with  which  the 
Act  was  brought  into  operation  in  the  year  1869  pre- 
vented certain  Avomen  coming  upon  the  register  in 
consequence  of  their  greater  care  not  to  be  observed 
by  the  police  ? — Yes,  it  tended  in  my  opinion  to  reduce 
the  number. 

10.218.  Do  you  think  it  had  this  tendency  also, 
that  it  tended  to  drive  women  away  out  of  the  district 
to  other  districts  ? — If  they  went  they  would  go  to 
other  districts  where  the  Act  was  not  in  operation  ; 
that  I  have  no  doubt  about,  and  more  especially  if 
they  were  diseased  women. 

10.219.  I  suppose  you  would  judge  that  the  fact  of 
women  being  brought  up  every  fortnight  for  examina- 
tion would  in  some  cases  induce  a  desire  to  get  away 
from  the  police  surveillance  — No ;  I  have  observed 
before  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  objection  to  the 
examination  at  all  ;  it  is  the  result  of  their  examina- 
tion when  diseased  they  object  to. 

10.220.  That  is  to  say,  your  judgment  is,  that  while 
they  do  not  care  very  much  about  the  examination, 
they  do  not  like  to  be  fastened  up  after  examination  ? 
—Yes. 

10.221.  However,  the  effect  is  the  same  in  your 
judgment  on  account  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  ;  it 
is  the  restraint  on  them  which  has  the  tendency  of 
driving  some  portion  of  them  away  to  other  towns 
where  the  Act  does  not  exist  ? — I  believe  so. 

10.222.  Entirely  to  support  your  opinion  we  have 
statistics  before  us  in  these  returns,  Avhich  now  your 
evidence  explains.  There  is  a  statement  that  during 
the  year  1866  the  number  of  women  who  left  the 
district  was  62;  in  1867  the  number  who  left  the 
district  was  150;  in  1868,  170;  and  then  comes  the 
year  when  you  put  the  Acts  into  stringent  opera- 
tion, in  1869  ;  and  the  number  wiio  left  the  district 
was  303,  which  is  a  very  great  increase.  That,  I 
suppose,  you  consider  would  confirm  your  idea  that 

the  Acts  had  a  driving-away  effect  on  these  women  ?  

Yes,  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  women  leave.the  district 
in  consequence  of  the  Act. 

10.223.  With  regard  to  the  relative  jjowers  and 
action  of  the  metropolitan  and  local  police,  your 
officers,  I  think,  are  very  few  in  numbers  ? — We  have 
got  five  altogether  in  Portsmouth. 

10.224.  Does  that  include  yourself  ? — No. 

10.225.  Tlie  five  include  your  subordinate  officer,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

10.226.  Five  officers  have  to  carry  out  these  Acts? 
—Yes. 

10.227.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  population  of 
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streets  and  disorderly  public-houses  and  brothels  ? — ' 
No. 

10.230.  You  would  not  expect  to  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing, but  they  have  no  power  to  do  it,  have  they  ?— 
None  whatever. 

10.231.  If  any  constable  of  yours  saw  a  prostitute 
acting  in  a  disorderly  manner  in  the  streets  and  inter- 
fered with  her  and  apprehended  her,  would  not  he  be 
liable  to  an  action  at  law  for  false  imprisonment  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

10.232.  Should  not  you  suspend  him  for  excess  of 
zeal  ? — I  would  if  the  circumstances  warranted  such 
a  course. 

10.233.  It  is  not  your  duty  to  interfere  with  dis- 
orderly prostitutes  in  the  streets,  but  as  I  understand 
it  simply  to  take  care  that  these  women  are  registered 
and  go  periodically  to  see  whether  they  are  diseased 
or  not  ? — That  is  all  our  duty. 

10,234-.  Can  you  say  at  all  from  your  observation 
of  what  has  gone  on  in  Poi'tsmouth,  whether  there 
has  been  any  change  there  in  the  action  of  the  local 
authorities  on  matters  of  this  character  ? — No,  my 
experience  is  only  very  recent,  and  my  attention  has 
been  entirely  devoted  to  the  Crown  establishments. 
In  fact,  I  am  myself  very  seldom  in  Portsmouth,  my 
business  culls  me  into  Portsmouth  occasionally,  but 
I  am  so  much  engaged  with  my  business  proper  that 
it  is  very  seldom. 

10.235.  Have  these  five  men  under  you  duties  to 
perform  in  connexion  with  the  dockyards  ? — No. 

10.236.  But  have  you  any  duties  in  connexion  with 
the  dockyards  that  are  the  general  duties  of  the  metro- 
politan police  in  Portsmouth,  except  under  the  Act? 
— None  whatever,  except  we  are  metropolitan  police- 
men and  exercise  the  powers  of  metropolitan  police- 
men outside  the  royal  establishments  in  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Crown  property. 

10.237.  Other  than  matters  connected  with  this 
Act,  for  instance,  if  any  property  was  taken  belonging 
to  the  Crown,  you  could  deal  with  that  ? — Yes. 

10.238.  And  is  it  the  fact  that  you,  as  a  metro- 
politan police  officer,  are  engaged  during  a  portion 
of  your  time  in  looking  after  duties  other  than  the 
duties  under  the  Act  ? — Not  the  men  who  are 
employed  under  the  Act. 

10.239.  Then  in  addition  to  those  five  men  there 
are  some  other  men  you  have  in  j'our  employ  ? — 
Yes. 

1 0.240.  Then  you  are  superintendent  not  only  of 
the  five  men  acting  under  this  Act,  but  also  the 
superior  officer  of  some  men  who  are,  carrying  out 
other  duties  connected  with  the  Crown  ?• — Yes,  I  have 
159  officers  and  men  altogetlier. 

10.241.  {3Ir.  Coivper- Temple.)  Does  it  come 
under  your  cognizance  to  apportion  those  who  are 
removed  from  the  register  among  these  various  heads 
of  "  restored  to  friends,"  "  entered  homes,"  and  "  left 
"  the  district "  ?  —  Yes,  that  is  the  information 
obtained  by  the  inspector  and  men. 

10.242.  Does  the  heading  "restored  to  friends" 
imply  that  the  police  were  acquainted  with  the  friends 
so  as  to  have  some  knowledge  that  the  women  went 
back  to  their  friends  ? — Not  in  all  cases  :  they  obtaia 
that  information,  in  some  cases,  from  parties  who 
know  something  about  the  pi'oceedings  of  the  girls 
who  have  gone  away. 

10.243.  And  in  those  instances  where  the  girls  re- 
turn to  their  friends  in  the  country  beyond  the  district 
of  Portsmouth,  would  they  be  entered  under  the  head- 
ing of  "left  the  district".'' — If  we  knew  that  they  had 
gone  to  their  friends  they  would  be  entered  up  as 
having  returned  to  their  friends,  but  the  women  of 
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SECOND  DAY.  wliom  we  knownothing  and  cannot  ascertain  where  they 

  are  gone  to  are  entered  up  as  having  left  the  district. 

MrMcDonald.  10,244'.  I  observe  that  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
4  MarclT'is?!   sioner  of  Police  it  is  stated  in  reference  to  Plymouth 

'^^'^           ■  that  a  certain  number  have  left  the  district,  and  in 

many  cases  are  believed  to  have  returned  to  their 
friends  ;  may  I  ask  whether  in  the  Portsmouth  return 
any  of  those  who  left  the  district  were  believed  to  have 
returned  to  their  friends? — No;  they  were  simply 
entered  up  as  having  left  the  district,  because  we  did 
not  know  anything  about  them.  If  we  could  have 
ascertained  after  they  left  the  district  that  they  had 
returned  to  their  friends,  on  some  reliable  information, 
they  would  be  returned  not  as  having  left  the  district, 
but  as  having  returned  to  their  friends. 

10.245.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  whether 
that  heading  "left  the  district,"  implies  that  the  women 
who  left  the  district  went  to  resume  their  calling,  or 
that  they  abandoned  their  calling? — Abandoned  their 
calling  in  many  cases,  because  if  a  woman  who  is  in 
the  habit,  in  such  cases  as  I  have  mentioned,  of  sup- 
plementing her  income  by  prostitution,  and  so  runs 
the  risk  of  being  brought  under  the  operation  of  the 
Act  and  leaves  the  streets  or  keeps  away,  and  I  did 
not  know  where  she  had  gone  to,  and  lost  all  trace  of 
her,  she  would  have  been  entered  as  having  left  the 
district.  In  that  case  she  would  have  simply  abandoned 
the  calling,  but  we  do  not  know  where  she  has  gone 
to. 

10.246.  You  said  that  some  prostitutes  went  into 
other  districts  to  continue  prostitution.  What  pro- 
portion of  those  do  you  think  who  are  reported  as 
having  left  the  district  would  have  left  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  practising  prostitution  elsewhere  ? — That  is  a 
question  I  could  not  answer. 

10.247.  You  have  on  information  as  to  that? — I 
have  not.  The  Act  is  not  sufficiently  general  for 
gettinsr  information  about  that. 

10.248.  Were  the  new  Lock  wards  in  the  hospital 
at  Portsmouth  built  only  in  1868? — Speaking  from 
information  that  has  been  given  me,  there  were 
always  Lock  wards  at  the  hospital,  for  many  years  at 
all  events,  but  they  were  increased  at  that  time. 

10.249.  And  do  you  believe  that  previous  to  that 
increase  in  1868  there  was  not  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion for  such  women  as  might  be  found  by  examination 
to  be  required  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital  ? — Certainly 
there  was  not  sufficient  accommodation. 

10.250.  And  was  that  the  reason  why  the  examina- 
tion was  not  more  extensive  ? —  Quite  so,  because 
it  was  useless  to  find  out  that  a  woman  was  diseased 
if  there  was  no  accommodation  in  the  hospital  for  her. 
The  number  of  beds  at  that  time  I  was  told  was  40. 

10.251.  And  60  were  added  in  the  year  1868  ? — 
Yes,  and  then  increased  again  to  120. 

10.252.  You  stated  that  30  women  were  relieved 
from  examination,  I  think,  in  one  year  ? — Yes. 

10.253.  Did  many  others  apply  to  be  relieved  who 
were  refused  ? — Several  applied  for  relief,  but  were 
refused  because  they  had  not  given  up  the  life  of 
prostitution.  There  was  one  case  the  other  day 
where  I  was  called  upon  to  report  about  a  female. 
After  making  some  inquiries  about  her,  I  found  that 
she  was  about  to  leave  the  life  of  a  prostitute,  but 
had  commenced  that  of  a  brothel-keeper,  and  that 
being  so  I  declined  to  report  favourably,  and  she  was 
not  removed. 

10.254.  Where  a  woman  applies  to  the  police  to  be 
relieved  from  examination  do  the  police  have  to  gather 
evidence  as  to  her  conduct  and  mode  of  life  ? — The 
first  point  they  endeavour  to  arrive  at  is  the  truth  of 
the  statement  made  on  the  application  by  the  woman. 
If  a  woman  wishes  to  be  relieved  from  examination  for 
the  purpose  of  going  to  live  with  one  man,  that  man 
is  generally  seen  and  asked  about  it,  and  in  fact  we 
find  that  the  application  which  has  to  be  signed 
by  a  witness  as  well  as  the  woman,  is  generally  signed 
by  the  man  who  is  about  to  take  charge  of  her,  and 
her  statement  we  find  generally  correct. 

10.255.  Has  a  woman  who  applies  for  relief  from 


examination,  and  is  refused,  any  appeal  to  a  magistrate 
against  the  decision  of  the  police  officer? — She  can 
apply  to  the  magistrate  under  the  Act  of  1866. 

10.256.  Have  you  known  any  instance  where  such 
an  appeal  was  made  ? — No  appeal  has  been  made  to 
the  magistrates  since  I  have  been  there  under  the  Act 
for  any  purpose  whatever, 

10.257.  In  what  form  must  the  woman  apply  to 
the  police  officer,  must  she  apply  personally  or  by 

letter,  or  is  it  not  settled  how  she  is  to  apply?  It 

does  not  appear  to  be  settled,  because  sometimes  they 
apply  by  letter,  and  sometimes  personally,  more  fre- 
quently personally.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  received 
a  letter  written  by  the  woman  herself,  but  written  by 
the  man  with  whom  she  is  about  to  live,  and  when  the 
woman  applies  personally  she  is  provided  with  a 
printed  form  according  to  the  schedule  in  the  Act. 
It  is  filled  up  for  her,  and  she  takes  it  away  and  signs 
it,  and  obtains  the  signature  of  a  witness. 

10.258.  Does  the  decision  rest  with  the  inspector 
or  yourself  as  superintendent  ? — Myself. 

10.259.  But  the  application  is  more  frequently 
made  to  the  inspector  ? — It  is  always  made  to  him. 

10.260.  Have  you  to  apply  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner in  London  before  you  decide  ? — No. 

10.261.  Have  you  adopted  any  definition  of  the 
term  "prostitute"? — The  Act  goes  further  than  the 
word  "  prostitute,"  it  is  "common  prostitute."  My 
own  idea  of  a  common  prostitute  is  a  woman  who  is 
obtaining  a  living  by  prostituting  her  body  for  gain. 

10.262.  And  it  would  not  then  be  enough,  in  your 
view,  that  she  should  obtain  money  occasionally  or  in 
individual  cases  from  such  a  use  of  her  body,  but 
it  must  I)e  to  obtain  her  ordinary  living  ? — To  obtain 
her  ordinary  living,  or  I  may  class  a  woman  who  added 
to  her  gains  by  prostitution  as  a  common  prostitute. 
If  she  went  out  into  the  street  and  solicited  custom, 
although  she  was  gaining  part  of  her  living  by  some 
other  employment,  I  should  certainly  think  she  was 
a  common  prostitute,  but  where  a  woman  was  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  a  man  in  the  High  Street,  Portsmouth, 
and  adjourning  to  a  place  we  know  very  well  to  be  a 
brothel,  that  act  of  the  woman,  or  that  act  repeated, 
would  not  be  sufficient  in  my  estimation  to  make  the 
woman  a  common  prostitute.  It  must  be  something 
more  than  that,  she  must  be  common  to  any  person 
who  likes  to  hire  her. 

10.263.  {Major  O'Eeilhj.)  If  I  understand  it,  a 
policeman  may  suggest  to  a  woman  to  sign  a  voluntary 
submission,  and  she  then  signs  it  before  the  inspector  ? 
— They  are  invited  to  go  to  the  hospital  and  see  the 
inspector.    That  is  the  general  course. 

10.264.  And  in  his  presence  may  sign  a  voluntary 
submission  ? — Yes. 

10.265.  Does  the  inspector  then  make  inquiries 
himself,  so  as  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  is  a  case  in 
which  the  woman  ought  to  sign  the  voluntary  submis- 
sion ? — Yes,  before  he  allows  any  woman  to  sign  he 
is  perfectly  satisfied  that  she  is  a  prostitute. 

10.266.  If  she  refuses  to  sign  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission, I  understand  that  the  case  must  be  referred 
to  you  ? — For  proceedings  to  be  taken. 

10.267.  And  if  you  are  satisfied  you  apply  to  the 
commissioners —  Yes,  for  authority  to  apply  for  n 
summons. 

10.268.  May  I  ask  what  steps  you  take  to  satisfy 
yourself  that  you  ought  to  apply  for  a  summons? — 
Simply  on.  the  report  of  the  inspector. 

10.269.  Then  am  I  right  in  inferring  that  you  take 
no  responsibility  except  of  forwarding  the  result  of 
the  inspector's  report — That  is  so. 

10.270.  In  that  report  does  he  give  you  the  precise 
facts  on  which  he  founds  his  opinion  that  the  woman 
is  a  common  prostitute,  or  does  he  state  the  conclu- 
sion in  his  mind  that  she  is  such  ? — The  first  question 
would  very  likely  come  out  in  conversation  on 
asking  the  inspector  some  information  respecting  the 
matter. 

10.271.  But  he  does  not  make  any  written 
statement  to  you  of  the  precise  facts  on  which  he 
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grounds  his  belief  that  the  woman  is  a  common 
prostitute  ? — No. 

]  0,272.  Nor  do  you  make  any  such  written 
statement  to  the  Commissioner,  do  you  ? — The  only 
return  I  send  up  to  the  Commissioners  is  the  applica- 
tion for  the  authority  to  apply  for  a  summons,  con- 
taining an  entry  of  the  offence,  and  the  section  of  the 
Act  relied  on  for  a  conviction. 

10.273.  And  when  you  apply  to  the  magistrate 
for  a  summons  on  receiving  tliat  authority,  what 
statement  do  you  make  to  the  magistrate  ? — I  do 
not  apply, 

10.274.  Who  applies? — The  inspector  v^^hose  name 
is  in  the  application.  It  is  stated  in  the  form  of 
application  that  the  circumstances  will  be  stated  by 
him. 

10.275.  Would  you  see  any  difficulty  in  it  being 
rendered  obligatory  on  the  inspector  to  state  distinctly 
and  separately  in  writing  the  facts  which  have  led 
him  to  come  to,  the  conclusion  that  the  woman  is  a 
common  prostitute? — I  do  not  see  any  difficulty 
about  it,  because  he  has  seen  sufficient  to  cause  him 
to  come  to  that  conclusion.  I  do  not  see  any 
difficulty  in  his  stating  what  has  produced  that 
impression  on  his  mind. 

10.276.  Then  you  would  not  see  any  difficulty  in 
his  doing  so,  if  he  was  directed  by  the  law  to  state 
seriatim,  for  the  information  of  the  magistrate  when 
he  applied  for  a  summons,  the  precise  facts,  such  as 
the  residence  of  the  woman,  the  company  in  which 
she  has  been,  and  the  times  she  has  been  seen  in 
that  company,  and  so  on  ;  the  precise  facts  on  which 
he  grounded  his  application  ? — There  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  that. 

10.277.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection 
to  enacting  that  this  voluntary  submission  should 
always  be  signed  in  the  pi'esence  of  the  magistrate  ; 
if  it  were  considered  desirable  ? — The  criminal  classes 
have  a  great  objection  to  going  before  the  magis- 
trates, they  do  not  wish  to  go  there. 

10.278.  Have  they  a  greater  objection  to  going 
before  a  magistrate  than  a  police  inspector  ? — I  believe 
they  have. 

10.279.  Do  you  see  any  other  objection,  except 
the  one  you  have  stated,  the  objection  the  criminal 
classes  have  to  going  before  a  magistrate,  to  causing 
the  voluntary  submission  to  be  signed  in  the  presence 
of  a  magistrate  ? — I  see  no  objection  at  all  to  the 
voluntary  submission  being  signed  in  the  presence  of 
the  magistrate,  but  they  have  a  great  objection  to  its 
being  signed  in  the  open  court.  I  referred  to  the 
open  court  when  I  said  that  the  criminal  cksses  have 
a  great  objection  to  going  before  a  magistrate.  A 
magistrate  in  a  private  room ;  for  example,  our  visit- 
ing surgeon  is  one  of  the  borough  magistrates,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  women  signing  in  his 
presence. 

10.280.  (Mr.  Holmes.)  This  district  which  is  com- 
prised in  these  returns  is  in  all  cases  the  same,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

10.281.  All  these  returns  refer  to  the  same  dis- 
trict ? — Yes. 

10.282.  And  that  district  is  the  district  mentioned 
in  the  Act,  and  to  which  the  Act  applies  ? — Yes. 

10.283.  Not  simply  the  old  town  of  Portsmouth  ? 
— All  that  is  mentioned  in  the  schedule. 

10.284.  Do  you  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
women  who  now  sign  the  voluntary  submission  under- 
stand it  ? — Well,  that  class  of  women  are,  of  course, 
a  great  number  of  them,  uneducated,  but  every  care 
that  can  possibly  be  taken  to  explain  the  voluntary 
submission  to  them  is  taken, 

10.285.  It  is  in  all  cases  read  to  them  ? — Read  to 
them  in  all  cases. 

10.286.  And  you  think  explained  to  them  as  much 
as  can  be  ? — It  is  explained  to  them.  They  are  told 
if  they  sign  it,  they  must  come  up  for  the  period  for 
which  they  sign,  once  a  fortnight. 

10.287.  {Mr.  Applegarth.)  I  understand  you  to  say 
the  criminal  classes  have  an  objection  to  going  before 


a  magistrate.    From  that,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  TWENTX- 
that  you  regard  a  prostitute  as  a  criminal  ? — She  is  a   second  day. 
criminal,  because  she  is  liable  to  be  arrested  and  Mr.McDonald 
prosecuted  for  carrying  on  her  trade,   

10.288,  You  draw  no  distinction  between  a  man  4  March  1871, 

who  breaks  into  a  house  or  commits  violence  upon  a   — 

person,  and  a  prostitute  ? — A  very  great  distinction 

between  the  two, 

10.289,  But  you  regard  them  both  as  criminals  ? — 
Yes,  each  commits  a  breach  of  the  law,  bn.t  of  course 
in  a  very  different  degree, 

10.290,  You  class  them  under  the  one  head  of 
criminals  ? — Yes,  the  general  head, 

10.291,  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  You  say  that  of  these 
women,  a  certain  proportion  marry  ? — Yes. 

10.292,  Do  they  marry  soldiers  or  seamen  ? — That 
is  rather  an  interesting  question,  and  thinking  it 
might  be  asked,  I  have  prepared  a  return  for  two 
years  of  the  occupation  of  the  men  to  whom  the 
women  have  been  married,  and  if  you  will  allow  me 
1  will  read  it.  Private  in  the  Army  Service  Corps,  1  ; 
marine  artilleryman,  1  ;  royal  artillerymen,  2  ;  bands- 
man in  a  line  regiment,  1  ;  captain  in  the  mercantile 
marine,  1  ;  commercial  traveller,  1  ;  costermon^ier,  I  ; 
excavator,  1;  hawker,  1;  lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  1  ;  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy,  1  ; 
Marine  Light  Infantry  privates,  8  ;  painter,  1  ;  post- 
man, 1  ;  railway  porter,  1  ;  seamen  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  24 ;  seamen  of  the  Merchant  Marine,  1  ;  Ser- 
jeants in  a  line  regiment,  2 ;  private  soldiers,  29  ; 
steward  in  the  Royal  Navy,  1  ;  tailor,  1  ;  labourers, 
5  ;  making  a  total  in  the  two  years  of  86,  And  the 
number  who  have  returned  to  their  former  pursuits, 
and  who  are  carrying  on  their  vocation  in  Portsmouth, 
amount  to  seven  out  of  that  number, 

10.293,  There  is  a  large  proportion  of  seamen  ? 
— 24  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  one  of  the  MerchanI 
Marine, 

10.294,  Is  it  true  thai;  these  women  are  very  glad 
to  induce  these  men  to  marry  them  in  order  that  they 
may  get  a  certain  amount  of  their  pay  } — Yes, 

10.295,  And  that  combined  with  a  little  prostitu- 
tion enables  them  to  live  very  comfortably  during 
the  men's  absence  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  told  there  was  a 
very  great  deal  of  that  going  on  before  these  Acts 
came  into  operation  at  Portsmouth,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  one  woman  would  sometimes  draw  the 
half-pay  of  four  or  five  different  seamen  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  now.  Of  course  if  registered  and  brought  up  for 
periodical  examination,  it  would  become  known  to  the 
police, 

10.296,  {Mr.  Applegarth.)  Could  you  tell  us  which 
in  your  list  those  7  women  who  returned  to  prostitution 
had  been  married  to  ? — One  marine  artilleryman,  one 
bandsman  in  a  line  regiment,  4  seamen  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  one  labourer. 

10.297,  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Can  you  suggest  any 
mode  in  which  the  Acts  can  be  improved  r* — I  have 
no  suggestion  to  make,  further  than  the  extension  of 
them.  There  is  one  place  not  far  from  Portsmouth, 
Portland,  and  it  has  been  observed,  when  the  Channel 
Fleet  returns  from  that  place,  and  while  it  is  there, 
the  disease  in  Haslar  Hospital  increases  very  much. 

10.298,  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  useful  thing, 
if  before  a  woman  was  called  upon  to  come  up  for 
examination,  she  had  one  formal  notice  from  a 
magistrate  of  her  danger  of  being  called  up  if  she 
continued  to  pursue  her  way  of  life  ? — There  would 
be  no  harm  in  that,  but  as  I  have  before  observed, 
they  have  no  objection  to  come  up  for  examination, 

10.299,  It  has  been  mentioned  before  this  Com- 
mission that  certain  persons  have  been  spoken  to  who 
have  been  assumed  to  be  virtuous  people  ? — Yes. 

10.300,  Mistakes  alleged  to  have  been  made, 
whereas  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  is  not  so.  Now  to 
prevent  such  danger  of  virtuous  women  being  brought 
up,  do  you  think  it  might  be  a  good  thing,  if,  in  the 
ffi'st  instance,  a  notice  were  sent  to  the  women 
through  the  police  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the 
magistrate? — I  do  not  think  so. 

10.301,  Would  it  mend  the  Acts  at  all,  do  you  think, 
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TWENTY-  if  they  were  worked  by  a  skilled  body  of  local  police 
SECOND  DAY,  j,,,.  t},e  mayor  of  the  district  ? — I  think  not,  because 
Mr.McDonalJ.  the  metropolitan  police  are  an  independent  body ; 

  they  are  not  mixed  up  with  the  inhabitants  at  all,  bat 

March  1871.  the  local  police  are  to  a  certain  extent. 

 '  10,302.  Do  you  think  there  is  no  jealousy  arising 

out  of  the  feeling  of  being  interfered  with  by 
strangers  ?^I  have  not  observed  any  in  Portsmouth  ; 
while  I  have  been  there  I  have  received  the  utmost 
courtesy  from  all  the  local  police  in  the  borough,  from 
the  superintendent  to  the  constable. 

10.303.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  advantage 
to  have  a  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  district  for 
the  purpose  of  working  the  Act? — Certainly  stipen- 
diary. Of  course,  being  a  policeman,  I  should  recom- 
mend stipendiary  magistrates  to  act,  where  I  have 
got  any  duty  to  perform,  in  preference  to  a  local 
board. 

10.304.  You  think  it  would  give  confidence  as  to 
decisions  with  regard  to  women  ? — Yes,  a  stipendiary 
magistrate  would  be  more  able  to  deal  with  points  of 
law,  and  the  police  themselves  would  have  more 
confidence  in  a  stipendiary  than  any  local  board,  who 
are  often  gentlemen  not  trained  to  the  profession. 

10.305.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  observed  much 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  women  to  going  up  for 
examination  periodically  ? — None  whatever. 

10.306.  Then  there  is  no  class  in  Portsmouth  Avho 
attempt  to  evade  the  examination  ? — No  ;  you  must 
understand  sometimes  there  is  a  little  difficulty.  They 
are  a  very  irregular  lot  of  people,  not  like  well-con- 
ducted people,  and  I  have  a  little  trouble  sometimes; 
they  miss  their  turn,  and  so  on,  but  when  they  come 
up,  they  exhibit  no  disinclination  to  examination. 
Many  causes  operate  in  preventing  women  coming 
up.  They  have  very  great  objection  to  coming  up  if 
their  clothes  are  not  in  proper  order,  and  not  perfectly 
clean,  and  that  sometimes  prevents  them,  and  causes 
them  to  lose  their  turn,  and  they  come  up  next  week  ; 
but  the  fact  of  coming  up  never  appears  to  me  to 
disturb  them  in  the  slightest. 

10.307.  Do  they  seem  to  show  symptoms  of  annoy- 
ance or  a  feeling  of  degradation  at  being  subjected  to 
this  examination  — Not  the  slightest,  and  I  really 
cannot  understand  how  it  can  be  so.  Tiiey  go  into 
a  room  by  themselves  in  the  presence  of  one  of  their 
own  sex,  are  examined  by  a  medical  gentleman  who 
talks  to  them  in  the  most  kindly  way.  I  cannot 
understand  how  they  could  object  to  being  examined 
medically  by  that  gentleman  under  those  circumstances, 
when  perhaps  that  very  night  they  can  allow  a  half- 
drunken  ruffian  to  do  anything  he  likes  with  them  for 
a  shilling 

10.308.  They  know  that  the  cause  of  their  being 
examined  is  that  they  are  public  prostitutes.^ — Yes. 

10.309.  Surely  that  is  very  different  from  a  modest 
woman  submitting  herself  for  examination  to  a  sur- 
geon to  ascertain  whether  she  is  diseased  ? — I  do  not 
believe  that  a  modest  woman  would  submit  herself  to 
be  examined. 

10.310.  But  they  do  every  day  for  certain  com- 
plaints ? — Yes  ;  I  thought  you  were  referring  to 
alleged  mistakes. 

10.311.  JVIy  question  arose  from  a  suggestion  that 
has  been  made  in  this  room,  that  the  periodical  exa- 
mination has  the  effect  of  hardening  women  and  con- 
firming tliem  in  their  trade,  which,  if  not  subjected  to 
that  periodical  process,  they  might  abandon.  Is  it 
your  opinion,  from  your  experience  as  a  police  officer, 
that  the  periodical  examination  does  confirm  a  woman 
in  that  way  of  life  — I  think  not. 

10.312.  It  has  not  that  tendency  ?— No. 

10.313.  {Sh-  J.  Trclawny.)  If  taken  into  the  union 
she  would  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  would  not  she, 
for  the  cure  of  her  disease  ? — If  they  do  treat  women, 
for  that  disease  in  the  union,  she  would  be  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  way. 

10.314.  I  am  alluding  to  the  Act  of  1867,  by  which 
they  are  detuinable  in  unions  'i — Yes  ;  it  would  be 
precisely  in  the  same  way. 


10,315.  {Mr.  Ttylands.')  You  said  that  the  prosti- 
tutes were  criminals  under  the  law  ? — Yes. 

10,316'.  Are  you  not  mistaken  in  that  matter  ?  If 
a  woman  receives  a  man  for  the  purpose  of  prostitu- 
tion in  a  private  house,  she  does  not  come  within  the 
crinnnal  jurisdiction  of  the  law  in  any  way,  is  not 
that  the  fact  ? — That  is  a  fact. 

10.317.  And  if  guilty  of  any  irregularity  or  distur- 
bance or  open  solicitation  in'  the  streets,  then  she 
comes  under  the  Vagrant  Act,  and  becomes  criminal  ? 
—Yes, 

10.318.  It  is  not  the  fact  of  prostitution,  but  the 
open  exhibition,  which  is  the  otlence  ? — Open  exhi- 
hibition  of  carrying  on  the  trade. 

10.319.  {Mr.  Holmes.)  All  prostitutes,  I  believe, 
now  in  practice  are  required  to  sign  the  submission 
for  12  months  ? — They  do  sign  at  Portsmouth  for  12 
months. 

10.320.  Always  ?— Always. 

10.321.  Do  you  think  that  has  the  effect  that  was 
suggested  by  [jrevious  witnesses  of  making  them  think 
they  are  in  a  certain  way  compelled  to  go  on  with 
prostitution  for  12  months  ? — When  the  voluntary 
submission  is  explained  to  them,  they  are  told  then 
that  they  may  sign  for  any  time  they  like. 

10.322.  They  are  told  that  at  the  time  ?— Yes. 

10.323.  Are  they  also  told  that  they  may  relieve 
tiiemselves  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  by  ceasing 
prostitution  7 — We  encourage  them  to  do  so. 

10.324.  Can  you  notice  that  they  have  any  such 
impression  in  signing  the  submission  for  12  months? 
—  In  the  waiting  room  we  have  the  regulation  re- 
specting the  relief  posted  up  in  two  different  places. 
We  encourage  them  in  every  way  possible  to  get 
themselves  relieved  from  the  Act. 

10.325.  {Adm.  Collinson.)  You  have  spoken  about 
instructions  hung  up  in  the  office.  Were  there  ever 
instructions  hung  up  in  your  oflice,  pointing  out  to 
the  women  the  penal  consequences  if  they  did  not 
sign  the  submission  ?  —  If  they  sign,  that  is  also 
explained  to  them. 

10.326.  Is  the  word  "penal"  made  use  of  in  the 
office  at  Plymouth  ?  The  instructions  to  the  inspector 
were  that  he  is  to  point  out  to  the  women  the  penal 
consequences  of  not  signing.  You  have  nothing  of 
that  kind  in  your  office,  have  you  ? — No,  I  think  not. 
That  is  done,  nevertheless. 

10.327.  Do  you  think  tiie  consequences  are  penal  ? 
— Weil,  I  apprehend  the  word  simply  means  punish- 
ment will  follow. 

10.328.  But  no  punishment  will  follow,  because 
she  will  go  before  the  magistrate  to  judge  the  case  ? 
— Yes. 

10.329.  That  is  no  punishment.? — No,  the  magis- 
trate could  only  make  an  order;  but  disobedience  of 
that  order  would  render  the  Avoman  subject  to 
punishment. 

10.330.  The  introduction  of  the  word  "penal"  at 
Plymouth  created  some  disturbance,  and  I  wish  to 
know  whether  in  your  office  at  Portsmouth  such  a 
word  is  used  ? — No. 

10.331.  You  see  if  they  put  in  the  words,  "the 
consequences,"  it  would  not  matter,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  word  "penal"  was  going  beyond  the 
Act.?— Yes.  ^ 

10.332.  You  do  not  think  that  anything  of  that  kind 
has  been  done  in  your  office  ? — No. 

10.333.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  turned  your  atten- 
tion to  the  third  clause  of  the  last  Act  of  1869,  the 
clause  winch  enables  the  woman  to  be  detained  for 
five  days,  if  not  in  a  condition  to  be  examined  .? — 
Yes. 

10.334.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  that  ?  Do 
you  think  that  clause  necessary  ? — I  think  it  is  very 
necessary. 

10.335.  Will  you  state  why.? — Because  the  large 
number  of  women  who  have  been  so  detained  under 
the  powers  given  by  that  clause  have  been  diseased. 
I  have  a  return  here  of  the  number  in  1869,  and  the 
number  detained  under  the  third  section  were  11  ; 
healthy,  iour  ;  diseased,  seven  ;  in  1870  the  number 
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detained  were  49  ;  healthy,  12  ;  diseased,  37  ;  making 
a  total  of  60  detained  and  44  diseased. 

10.336.  {Mr.  Cowper- Temple.)  Would  not  those 
women  have  been  brought  up  at  a  future  time,  even  if 
they  had  not  been  detained  at  that  particular  time  ? — 
Tliey  would  have  been  brought  up  ;  they  are  ordered  to 
attend  at  a  certain  time.  We  frequently  have  found, 
since  I  have  been  in  Portsmouth,  that  women  who 
come  to  be  examined  while  in  that  state  have  not  at- 
tended the  examination  the  next  time,  the  time  that 
they  were  ordered  to,  and  when  thej'  came  up  again 
they  were  in  the  same  state  again,  and  therefore  they 
could  not  be  examined. 

10.337.  {Chairman.)  Then  women  make  use  of  that 
periodical  affection  to  evade  the  periodical  examina- 

Adjourned  to 


tion  ? — Not  the  examination,  but  knowing  themselves  twenty- 
to  be  diseased,  to  prevent  that  being  found  out,  and  so  second  day. 
sent  into  the  hospital.    It  is  not  the  examination  they  McDonald 

care  about,  but  the  detention  in  hospital  that  they  '   

object  to.  _  _       4  March  1871. 

13.338.  You  think  that  is  obviated  by  retaining  

this  power? — Yes,  ms  I  think  this  return  shows,  where 

there  were  44'  diseased  out  of  60. 

10.339.  {Mr.  Holmes  Cootc.)  How  long  are  women 
kept  in  the  hospital;  what  is  about  the  average  time  ? 
— Not  long,  because  now  it  is  not  of  a  virulent 
character. 

10.340.  I  see  that  it  has  been  mentioned  as  eight 
days  ? — Probably  10  days,  I  was  going  to  remark,  is 
the  average. 

Monday  next. 


TWENTY-THIRD  DAY. 


House  of  Lords,  6th  March  1871. 


Present  : 

The  Eight  Hon.  WILLIA*M  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper-Temple,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M.P. 


Major  O'Reilly,  M.P. 

A.  J.  MUNDELLA,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr.  R.  Applegarth. 


Miss  Green  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows 


10.341.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  matron  in  attendance 
on  the  Lock  wards  in  the  Portsmouth  hospital  ? — 
Yes. 

10.342.  How  long  have  you  been  acting  in  that 
capacity  ? — Nearly  four  years. 

10.343.  Ever  since  these  Acts  came  into  operation  ? 
— Yes,  ever  since  the  Acts  began  to  work  in  Ports- 
mouth. 

10.344.  How  many  women  are  there  in  the  Lock 
wards  at  present  ? — Seventy-five. 

10.345.  Is  that  the  usual  number  ? — No,  we  have 
120  beds. 

10.346.  What  is  the  largest  number  you  have  ever 
had  in  the  Lock  hospital  ? — We  have  had  122  at  one 
time. 

10.347.  When  was  that  ? — That  was  in  the  June  they 
were  opened.  We  had  60  when  I  first  went  there, 
and  then  the  beds  were  increased  to  120,  and  in  one 
fortnight  we  had  122  ;  the  cases  came  in  so  rapidly 
that  we  filled  up  in  that  fortnight  the  fresh  beds,  and 
we  had  to  make  up  two  more. 

10.348.  Was  that  in  1866  ?— No,  it  was  June  1868, 
when  they  were  opened. 

10.349.  These  Acts  were  first  introduced  in  Ports- 
mouth in  1868,  1  think? — Yes,  in  1868. 

10.350.  Shortly  after  the  Acts  were  introduced 
into  Portsmouth  there  were  122  beds  occupied  ?  Yes. 

10.351.  Did  that  number  of  patients  decrease.' — 
Not  for  some  time  ;  I  think  not  for  about  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  then  they  began  to  decrease. 

10.352.  Then  they  continued  full  for  a  year  and  a 
half? — Yes,  the  120  beds  ;  sometimes  we  might  have 
four  or  five  empty. 

10.353.  What  was  the  time  the  Acts  first  were 
brought  into  operation,  and  these  122  beds  were 
occupied? — In  June  1868.  We  had  60  before  that, 
and  then  they  were  increased  to  120. 

10.354.  However  in  June  1868  there  were  122 
occupied  ? — Yes. 

10.355.  And  that  full  number  of  patients  continued 
for  a  year  and  a  half?— Yes,  I  think  so.    We  may 


-a  slight  altera- 


have  had  five  or  six  beds  or  so  empty ,- 
tion,  but  not  so  great  as  now. 

10.356.  Then  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1870  did  the  number  of  patients  fall  off? — Very  much. 

10.357.  To  what  extent  ? — Sometimes  perhaps  we 
had  40  beds  emptj'.  I  suppose  I  might  say  on  an 
average  30,  as  well  as  I  can  remember. 

10.358.  Do  you  think  that  was  the  average  last 


year 


? — About  that. 
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10.359.  Then  there  would  be  80  or  90  beds  occu- 
pied during  the  year  1870? — Yes,  I  think  that  was 
about  the  average. 

10.360.  When  these  beds  were  occupied  in  June 
1868,  what  was  the  character  of  the  disease? — There 
were  some  dreadful  cases,  some  very  severe  indeed. 

10.361.  Some  very  badly  diseased? — Very  badly 
indeed. 

10.362.  Were  the  very  bad  cases  a  large  proportion 
of  the  120?  —  Yes,  to  the  last.  We  used  to  get 
some  bad  when  I  went  first,  but  then  there  were 
some  old  cases  came  in  after  we  had  the  60  beds 
added,  very  offensive  and  very  bad. 

10.363.  Were  these  very  bad  cases  detained  some 
longtime  ? — Some  were,  and  others  a  very  short  time, 
according  to  the  time  they  required  medical  treat- 
ment ;  it  is  just  according  to  the  disease,  I  suppose. 

10.364.  Were  many  discharged  as  incurable  ? — 
Yes,  some,  I  could  not  exactly  say  the  number,  but 
I  know  there  were  some. 

10.365.  How  long  were  the  greater  number  of 
the  cases  detained,  putting  aside  the  very  bad  cases  ? 
— Some  only  14  days,  some  three  weeks,  and  some 
a  month,  they  varied,  up  to  some  perhaps  \ov  two 
months. 

10.366.  And  when  you  got  a  two  months'  cjisi. 
you  got  a  bad  case,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  rather  a  bad 
case. 

10,567.  Did  that  state  of  things  continue  during 
the  one  and  a  half  years  from  June  1863  ? — Ye*--,  I 
think  so. 

10,368,  The  propoilion   of  bad   cases  did  noj; 
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during  the  year  and  a  half? — Yes,  some     of  these  younger  ones? — I  have  had  them  as  youne 

as  131.  ^ 


decrease 
did. 

10.369.  In  numbers? — Yes,  in  numbers,  I  think  so, 
still  our  wards  kept  pretty  full. 

10.370.  Then  from  that  period  which  you  have 
given  us  in  June  1868,  was  there  not  a  visible  decrease 
in  the  number  of  very  bad  cases.  Did  the  very  bad 
cases  begin  to  decrease  soon  after  June  1868  ? — Well, 
from  that  time  up  to  last  year  they  did,  but  then  we 
had  very  bad  cases  which  came  in  from  Southampton  ; 
when  brought  there  they  were  very  severe  cases,  and 
then  the  very  bad  cases  began  to  decrease. 

10.371.  You  say  the  number  of  patients  you  have 
now  in  the  wards  is  75  ? — I  think  it  was  75  on  Satur- 
day night,  or  79,  I  could  not  say  exactly, 

10.372.  Then  80  or  90  cases,  I  think  you  said,  had 
been  the  average  during  the  last  year  ? — Yes,  and 
sometimes  the  beds  were  full,  but  then  we  might  get 
down  lov/,  but  tiiat  I  think  brought  it  to  about  an 
average. 

10.373.  Sometimes  you  were  full — Yes,  and  then 
at  other  times  we  had  about  30  beds  or  so  empty;  I 
know  one  time  last  year  we  had. 

\0,S1^.  Was  any  particular  cause  assigned  for 
these  beds  being  fully  occupied  at  any  time  during 
the  year  1870? — Yes,  it  was  because  the  women 
would  not  or  did  not  come  to  the  hospital,  and  then 
when  the  Act  was  put  in  force  they  had  to  come. 
They  were  brought  by  the  men  engaged  to  summon 
them  up  to  the  hospital. 

10.375.  But  with  regard  to  1870,  although  there 
was  a  general  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  patients, 
you  said  at  some  periods  of  the  year  the  beds  were 
fully  occupied  ? — Yes,  some  parts  of  the  time. 

10.376.  Was  any  cause  assigned  for  that  increase 
in  the  number  during  any  portion  of  last  year  ? — I 
do  not  think  so,  only  there  were  more  at  one  time, 
perhaps  one  week  more  and  another  week  less. 

10.377.  They  fluctuated  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

10.378.  Was  it  in  the  autumn  that  this  increase 
took  place  ? — The  first  increase  was  in  June,  from 
June  to  July  ;  it  was  some  time  in  the  middle  of 
■July  tiiat  the  new  wing  was  opened, 

10.379.  To  take  you  back  to  June  1868,  when  the 
Lock  wards  were  opened  ? — The  new  wing,  as  we  call 
it,  was  opened  first  with  60  beds. 

10.380.  When  the  new  wing  was  opened,  and  the 
wards  were  full,  what  class  of  women  generally  were 
they  ? — A  very  low  class  of  women. 

10.381.  Were  there  many  women  of  the  better 
lilass— better  paid,  and  better  dressed  ? — No,  a  very 
few  of  that  class, 

10.382.  Were  they,  in  fact,  women  who  were  re- 
.sorted  to  by  soldiers  and  sailors  ? — Yes,  that  is  just  the 
class,  mostl}'.  We  may  get  some,  but  it  is  very  few 
of  the  other. 

10.383.  Were  these  women,  as  regarded  their  cloth- 
ing, in  a  very  destitute  state? — Some  of  them  when 
they  came  into  the  ward  in  that  year,  1868,  were  in  a 
very  bad  state — dirty,  and  very  wretched. 

10.384.  Were  there  many  very  young  girls  amongst 
them  ? — I  think  just  at  first  there  were  more  than 
now,  and  that  is  where  we  find  a  great  loss,  that  there 
is  no  place  in  which  to  separate  those  young  women 
from  the  older  ones.  We  work  under  great  incon- 
venience because  we  have  no  means  of  classification. 
We  were  kept  so  full  at  first  that  we  could  not  sepa- 
rate those  young  women,  and  it  was  quite  painful  to 
see  them  go  in  with  the  older  ones.  Perhaps,  on 
coming  in,  one  would  say,  "  I  wish  to  reform,"  but 
tlion  we  had  to  put  them  with  the  older  ones,  and  all 
the  good  influence  would  be  worn  off  because  we  were 
so  badly  oft'  for  room,  and  the  wards  were  so  badly 
constructed  as  well. 

10.385.  Then  did  the  older  girls  try  to  prevent  the 
younger  ones  from  reforming  ? — They  never  would 
before  me  that  I  could  hear  it,  but  still  1  have  been 
told  that  they  have,  and  the  influence  seemed  to 
show  it  was  so  in  the  end,  because  the  young  women 
would  go  out  again. 

10.386.  {Mr.  Mundella.)  What  would  be  the  age 


10.387.  {Chairma7i.)  Do  you  mean  one  girl  ?— One, 
two,  or  three  as  young  as  that. 

10.388.  When  I  speak  of  very  young  girls  to  what 
age  do  you  understand  me  to  refer,  girls  up  to  17  ? 
—I  should  say  under  17  ;  15,  16,  17,  and  18. 

10.389.  You  have  given  us  three  girls  under  14, 
can  you  tell  us  how  many  there  were  still  keeping 
you  to  June  1868,  how  many  between  14  and  15? 
— I  could  not  say  how  many  exactly,  but  we  had  a 
great  many  of  that  age. 

10.390.  Of  between  15  and  16?  — Yes,  and  up 
to  17. 

10.391.  Now  take  the  girls  up  to  17,  not  binding 
you  to  precise  numbers,  can  you  state  about  what 
proportion  of  the  120  women  were  girls  under  17? 
—  I  really  do  not  think  I  could  undertake  to  say 
that. 

10.392.  {Mr.  Mundella.)  Would  there  be  a  quarter 
or  a  half  ? — I  should  think  more  than  a  quarter  were 
under  17,  certainly. 

10.393.  {Chairman.)  Are   you  in  the  habit  of 

talking  to  these  women  about  their  way  of  life  ?  

Very  much ;  I  am  not  exactly  in  the  Lock  wards,  I  was 
there  three  years  but  I  am  matron  of  the  institution 
now,  and  there  is  a  person  in  the  Lock  wards  in  my 
place  ;  I  go  daily  through  the  Lock  wards,  and  during 
my  time  there  I  never  allowed  a  day  to  pass  that  I 
did  not,  and  when  they  came  in  they  had  a  home 
offered  them,  either  to  go  to  a  home  or  to  be  sent 
to  their  friends,  wherever  they  wished  no  matter 
where  ft  was,  and  I  have  had  many  favourable  cases  ; 
I  have  sent  home  numbers.  One  year  I  sent  100,  and 
another  year  over  100,  but  of  course  some  of  those 
would  fall  back  again, 

10.394.  Then  when  in  attendance  on  the  Lock 
wards  you  were  in  the  habit  of  persuading  women  to 
go  to  a  home  ? — Y''es,  always,  I  never  allowed  one 
to  go  away  without.  As  they  came  in  I  took  their 
names,  and  I  said,  "  Here  you  have  an  offer  of  a 
"  home  or  to  go  to  your  friends,  no  matter  where 
"  they  live,  if  they  are  willing  to  receive  you."  I 
always  corresponded  with  their  friends,  and  if  their 
friends  were  willing  to  receive  them  they  would  be 
sent,  and  if  not  we  would  send  them  to  a  home. 

10.395.  Did  many  of  them  follow  that  advice  ? — 
A  great  many, 

10.396.  Were  they  the  younger  or  the  older  ones? 
— They  were  mixed,  some  older,  and  some  were 
even  married  women  Mhom  I  have  sent  to  their 
husbands. 

10.397.  Now  after  these  women  had  gone  to  the 
homes  or  to  their  friends,  and  others  to  their  husbands, 
did  you  ever  follow  them  up  or  inquire  what  became 
of  them  ? — Yes,  I  very  often  had  letters  from  them 
I  could  not,  of  course,  do  it  with  all,  but  even  up 
to  now  I  have  letters  from  a  great  many  of  them, 

10,998,  You  say  that  some  of  the  women  relapse  ? 
— Yes,  of  course,  some  do, 

10.399.  How  do  you  hear  of  it  ? — I  would  hear  of 
them  being  on  the  town  again.  Perhaps  they  would 
come  back  to  the  hospital  again. 

10.400.  They  frequently  do,  do  they  not  ? — When 
they  leave  their  friends  or  the  homes  they  must,  of 
course,  because  they  generally  return  to  the  town  and 
are  compelled  to. 

10.401.  But  suppose  the  case  of  a  woman  coming 
from  the  hospital  to  the  home,  you  can  ascertain 
whether  she  remains  at  the  home  or  not  ? — Yes, 
always.  We  can  ascertain  that  at  any  time  ;  but  it 
is  more  difficult  when  they  go  to  their  own  friends, 
because  you  cannot  very  well  keep  up  the  corre- 
spondence with  all, 

10.402.  Do  most  of  them  who  are  willing  to  forsake 
that  mode  of  life  go  to  homes  or  to  their  friends  ? — 
Most  of  them  go  to  homes  ;  they  prefer  it  rather 
than  to  go  to  their  friends,  because  they  say  that  their 
friends  may  tell  them  perhaps  of  what  they  have  been, 
and  be  the  cause  of  sending  them  out  again,  and  they 
do  not  hear  that  at  a  home. 
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10.403.  When  a  girl  comes  to  the  home  what  is  the 
course  of  treatment.  Is  she  detained  for  a  certain 
period  ?— At  the  home  at  Portsmouth,  the  only  one 
we  have,  she  is  not  detained.  It  is  only  according  to 
her  conduct  and  behaviour,  and  according  to  the 
situation  there  is  to  offer  her  ;  but  in  other  homes 
they  are  kept  for  two  years.  In  the  Winchester  and 
London  homes,  and  nearly  all,  they  are  kept  for  two 
years,  I  think. 

10.404.  That  is  to  say  before  they  are  recommended 
to  a  situation  ? — Yes,  before  they  are  sent  out  ;  and 
the  Bristol  home  as  well. 

10.405.  What  is  usually  the  practice  with  regard 
to  work  at  the  home  at  Portsmouth,  which  you  are 
most  acquainted  with  ?— Washing,  house  cleaning, 
needlework,  mending  their  clothes,  cooking,  and  all 
sorts  of  housework  to  train  them  to  be  servants. 

10.406.  Do  many  of  the  women  who  are  sent  to 
homes  remain  there  ? — Yes,  a  great  many  remain  and 
turn  out  very  satisfactorily. 

10.407.  And  go  into  situations? — Go  into  situa- 
tions and  become  very  respectable  women.  1  have 
known  two  or  three  married  women  there,  and  saw 
one  only  last  Friday,  and  she  was  married  from  the 
hospital'  There  was  a  situation  offered  in  the  laundry, 
and  I  was  there,  and  the  committee  took  her  on,  and 
she  is  a  very  nice  respectable  woman  now,  and  there 
is  another  in  the  needle  room,  and  also  another  in  the 
laundry.  1  have  had  three  or  four  married  who  are 
very  respectable  now. 

10.408.  Do  many  of  the  women  who  are  persuaded 
to  go  to  the  homes  eventually  come  back  diseased  to 
the  hospital  ? — Some  of  them. 

10.409.  As  many  as  half? — I  do  not  think  as  many 
as  half,  certainly  not. 

10.410.  A  quarter? — A  quarter,  I  should  say. 

10.411.  Of  the  120  women  who  may  be  in  the 
wards  at  one  time,  how  many  of  them  should  you  say 
would  go  to  the  home  or  their  friends  ? — I  can  tell 
you  in  one  year — the  first  year  I  was  there — when  I 
had  only  60,  I  know  there  was  more  good  done  than 
when  I  had  120,  because  it  seemed  the  more  there 
were  there  the  more  bad  influence  they  had.  Then 
after  that  it  began  to  work  again  when  the  wards  got 
thinner.  In  the  first  year,  June  1868,  I  noticed  a 
very  large  decrease  in  the  good  done  when  we  had  all 
those  older  ones  that  had  not  been  in  the  hospital 
before,  but  they  fell  off,  and  afterwards  it  began  to 
increase  again. 

10.412.  Is  it  within  your  experience  that  the  older 
prostitutes  are  quite  irreclaimable  ? — No,  not  quite  ; 
I  have  had  some. 

10.413.  But  rare  cases? — Yes,  not  so  many  as  the 
young  ones.  From  15  to  21  is  the  best  age  for  re- 
claiming them. 

10.414.  Then  are  you  of  opinion  that  if  means  could 
be  provided  for  separating  the  young  girls  from  the 
older  prostitutes,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
girls  ? — Very  much  so.  I  have  often  wished  for  it. 
I  should  wish  for  entire  separation,  but  as  I  told  you, 
I  always  asked  the  girl  when  she  came  in  what  she 
meant  to  do  when  she  went  out  again,  and  if  I  had 
a  place  to  put  any  woman  who  said  she  did  not  wish 
to  return  to  the  life,  I  would  not  allow  her  to  go  with 
the  old  ones  who  did,  and  I  could  have  saved  a  good 
many,  but  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  doing 
that. 

10.415.  Do  you  think  that  many  get  letters  from 
their  friends  which  do  harm  ? — I  am  sure  they  do 
from  their  acquaintances  outside.  We  have  had  a 
great  many  escape  from  hospital,  and  I  am  almosfe 
sure  it  was  through  that. 

10.416.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  women 
who  were  disposed  to  listen  to  your  advice  and  go  to 
homes,  have  been  prevented  from  doing  so  from 
letters  written  by  their  friends  ? — Yes. 

10.417.  Are  they  allowed  to  read  printed  matter 
which  is  sent  to  them  by  the  post  ? — Yes. 

10.418.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  printed  matter 
so  sent? — I  have  seen  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
things  of  that  kind  that  have  been  sent. 


10.419.  Ordinary  newspapers  ? — Yes;  the  "Police  TWENTY- 
News,"  and  all  kinds  of  newspapers.  THIRD  DAY. 

10.420.  Have  you  seen  any  low  publications,  sen-  .  

sational  novels,  or  anything  of  that  sort? — Yes.  Miss^Green. 

10.421.  Did  you  ever  see  a  publication  callet.  the  n  ivra~~h~ifi7i 
"Police  Gazette"?— The  "Police  News,"  and  also 

"  Bow  Bells  "  ;  such  things  as  that. 

10.422.  When  you  speak  of  ordinary  printed 
matter  you  do  not  mean  such  publications  as  you 
yourself  would  read  ? — We  do  not  see  many  of  them. 

10.423.  Nor  such  publications  as  any  decent  young 
woman  of  that  class  of  life  would  be  likely  to  read  ? 
— You  might  see  some,  such  as  the  "  London 
Journal,"  or  such  things  as  that.  They  are  sent  to 
them  by  acquaintances  from  outside. 

10.424.  But  the  "  Police  News  "  ?— That  is  a  very 
low  paper, 

10,425„  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  these  poor 
women  should  be  allowed  to  read  these  publications  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so  at  all,  but  I  think  they 
ought  to  have  a  better  supply  of  books  than  we  could 
give  them  ourselves, 

10.426.  You  would  not  confine  them  to  pious 
books  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  would  do  well  ; 
T  would  give  them  interesting  tales  and  amusing 
stories. 

10.427.  You  would  not  feed  them  with  tracts  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  they  would  read  them.  They  may  read 
them  on  Sundays,  and  I  generally  supply  them  on 
Sundays  with  something  like  that.  I  ask  different 
people  to  give  me  some,  and  to  send  them  to  me. 

10.428.  Is  there  a  chaplain  to  the  hospital  ? — -Yes  ; 
but  then  we  have  no  room  to  assemble  in  for  prayers 
or  for  a  work-room.  If  we  had  a  work-room  during 
the  week  which  could  be  used  as  a  chapel  on  Sundays 
it  would  be  a  great  improvement. 

10.429.  Have  they  prayers  on  Sundays  ? — Yes, 
but  in  a  ward.  We  have  no  place  set  apart  for 
prayers,  and  we  go  into  the  ward.  It  would  be  very 
desirable,  I  think,  if  we  had  a  proper  place  where 
they  could  have  morning  and  evening  prayer  ;  but 
now  there  are  so  many,  you  cannot  manage  to  go 
round  from  ward  to  ward,  and  they  do  not  seem  to 
care  to  go  into  a  ward.  If  we  had  a  place  set  apart 
for  it  I  think  they  would  go, 

10.430.  Then  the  hospital  is  defective  in  those 
arrangements  ? — Yes,  very, 

10.431.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  75  or  79  women 
who  are  at  present  in  the  hospital  ?  Is  there  any  im- 
provement visible  in  the  character  of  the  disease 
with  which  they  are  affected  ? — Yes,  very  great. 
You  hardly  see  a  woman  confined  to  her  bed  ;  it  is 
a  very  exceptional  case  now. 

10.432.  Then  you  are  in  a  position  to  state  as  a 
positive  fact  that  there  has  been  a  great  diminution 
in  the  character  of  the  disease  ? — I  am  sure  I  am,  I 
can  say  so  in  the  time  I  have  been  there. 

10.433.  Y''ou  are  now  matron.  How  long  have 
you  ceased  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  wards  ? — I  am 
now  matron  of  the  hospital,  and  I  was  superintendent 
of  the  Lock  wards  for  three  years,  and  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  other  side  in  June  last. 

10.434.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  are  still  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  Lock  wards  ? — Every  day,  and 
then,  of  course,  I  am  in  daily  intercourse  with  the 
superintendent,  so  that  I  hear  all  about  it, 

10.435.  So  that  your  means  of  observation  are  the 
same  as  they  were  ? — Yes,  I  have  the  opportunity 
just  the  same. 

10.436.  Are  the  women  at  present  in  the  hospital 
the  same  low  class  that  they  were  ? — They  may  be  of 
the  same  low  class,  but  certainly  their  conduct  has 
very  much  improved,  and  their  cleanliness.  We  have 
the  same  women  sometimes  come  in  time  after  time, 
but  still  they  are  very  improved  in  behaviour,  and 
cleanliness,  and  also  in  their  health, 

10437.  Then  there  are  some  prostitutes  in  the 
hospital  who  return  there  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes, 

10,438,  Are  there  many  such  out  of  tlie  70  or  80 
who  are  there  now  ? — Not  soinany  as  I  used  to  know, 
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but  there  are  a  great  many  whom  I  do  know.  Of 
course  tlie  greater  number  are  those  who  have 
returned  from  time  to  time. 

10.439.  Are  there  many  there  who  are  young  girls 
of  17  ?_Not  now. 

10.440.  Is  there  any  young  girl  under  15  now  in  tiic 
liospital  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  but  there  was  last  week 
that  one  I  mentioned  who  was  only  13-i- ;  she  continues 
on.  I  sent  her  to  a  reformatory,  but  she  is  a  very  low 
character,  she  left  the  home  I  sent  her  to,  and  went 
out  again,  young  as  she  was.  I  think  it  a  great 
j)ity  that  those  young  girls  should  be  allowed  to  go 
out.  If  there  could  be  something  done  to  prevent 
such  young  Avomen  under  16  or  17  years  of  age  from 
being  on  the  town  it  would  be  a  great  benefit. 

10.441.  When  you  say  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
prevent  these  young  girls  being  on  the  town,  would 
you  recommend  that  exceptional  treatment  should  be 
applied  to  them,  and  that  they  should  be  compelled  to 
go  to  a  reformatory  instead  of  its  being  optional  ? — Yes, 
not  allowed  to  return  to  brothels  again,  and  the  women 
who  keep  the  brothels  should  not  be  allowed  to  keep 
them  there. 

10.442.  But  if  they  had  respectable  friends  at  a 
distance  from  the  town  would  you  allow  them  to  go 
to  their  friends  ? — Yes. 

10.443.  It  would  be  only  in  case  they  had  no  decent 
friends  who  were  willing  to  take  them  that  you 
would  recommend  they  should  be  sent  to  a  reforma- 
tory ? — Y^es,  but  some  of  them,  young  as  they  are, 
will  not  accept  their  friends'  kindness,  and  I  have  had 
cases  of  that  kind,  but  a  girl  of  15,  16,  and  17  years 
of  age  ought  to  be  compelled  to  go  to  a  reformatory 
or  to  some  place. 

10.444.  Is  there  any  improvement  in  the  conduct  of 
these  women  of  late  ? — Very  much. 

10.445.  Have  there  been  any  cases  of  breach  of 
discipline  in  the  hospital  lately  ? — Not  within  the  last 
12  or  18  months,  I  think. 

10.446.  Were  there  such  cases  formerly  ? — Yes  ; 
when  we  had  those  new  wards  opened  we  got  all  the 
rough  women  of  the  town  who  had  been  under  no  dis- 
cipline before,  and  not  liking  discipline  when  they 
came  in  they  would  of  course  rebel  against  it. 

10.447.  Do  you  punish  them  in  the  hospital  or  send 
them  before  a  magistrate  ? — At  that  time  we  sent  them 
before  a  magistrate,  now  they  are  mostly  put  on  low 
diet  or  something  of  that  sort.  They  do  not  often  go 
before  the  magistrate  now. 

10.448.  Have  you  a  refractory  ward  in  the  hospital  ? 
—No. 

10.449.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  Who  regulates  ihe 
distribution  of  those  women  in  the  different  wards  ? — 
They  are  entered  by  the  visiting  surgeon.  Dr.  Parsons, 
first ;  if  not  the  superintendent  sees  them  and  takestheir 
names,  and  there  is  a  woman  who  undresses  them  and 
takes  their  own  clothes  away  and  gives  them  the 
uniform  of  the  hospital,  and  then  they  are  sent  into 
the  wards.  The  Southampton  women  occupy  two 
wards,  and  they  are  classified  as  well  as  they  can  be. 

10.450.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  classify  them  ? — The 
superintendent's. 

10.451.  What  is  the  difficulty  with  respect  to  classi- 
licaiion  that  exists  now  ? — Now  there  is  more  room 
than  we  have  had,  but  still  you  cannot  separate  them. 
The  wards  are  so  built  that  you  cannot  entirely 
separate  them  or  the  connexion  of  one  ward  with 
another.  There  are  30  on  one  floor.  The  wards  are 
so  large. 

10.452.  The  wards  are  so  large  that  you  cannot 
devote  one  ward  entirely  to  the  young  ones  ? — No, 
you  might  devote  it  to  them,  but  still  there  would  be 
a  connexion  with  the  others,  you  could  not  separate 
it  entirely. 

10.453.  So  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  classifi- 
cation entirely  you  would  have  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  wards  ? — Or  have  a  ward  separated  entirely  off, 
and  even  the  airing  ground,  and  have  no  connexion 
whatever. 

10.454.  Then  you  think  it  also  desirable  that  there 


should  be  a  supply  of  books  for  the  patients  ? — Yes  ; 
I  think  they  ought  to  have  a  library  or  something 
supplied  to  them,  because  there  are  some  women,  of 
course,  who  are  ordered  by  the  doctor  to  remain  in 
bed,  where  they  cannot  do  needlework,  and  ought  to 
have  something. 

10.455.  And  when  well  enough  to  get  up,  are  they 
obliged  to  do  needlework  ? — They  are  not  obliged  to 
now,  because  we  have  not  a  place  to  put  them,  but 
as  many  as  can.  We  get  all  the  needlework  of  the 
place  done,  and  the  washing,  and  then  they  keep  the 
wards  clean,  of  course. 

10.456.  I  did  not  quite  gather  what  was  the  greatest 
number  of  women  sent  to  homes  in  one  year  ? — 100; 
I  think  we  may  have  had  101  or  102,  but  I  am  not 
sure. 

10.457.  One  hundred  and  one  in  one  year  ? — Yes. 

10.458.  Sent  to  different  homes  ? — Sent  to  friends 
and  homes. 

10.459.  You  cannot  tell  how  many  out  of  the 
hundred  went  to  homes, — about  a  half? — 1  think  more 
than  a  half  ;  I  think  the  largest  half.  We  give  the 
return  every  year. 

10.460.  You  have  to  a  certain  extent  the  means  of 
tracing  their  subsequent  career  by  communicating 
with  them? — Yes,  and  by  talking  with  them  ;  sometimes 
they  may  be  truthful  and  sometimes  not,  you  gather 
from  them  what  was  the  cause  of  their  leaving  their 
homes  in  most  cases. 

10.461.  And  when  they  are  sent  to  these  homes, 
how  can  you  be  sure  that  they  do  not  leave  the 
homes,  and  go  back  in  considerable  numbers  to  their 
former  life,  unless  you  can  trace  their  career? — If 
they  go  back  to  their  former  life  they  will  be  sure 
to  come  into  the  wards  again. 

10.462.  But  they  may  not  all  come  back  to  Ports- 
mouth, but  go  elsewhere,  may  they  not  ? — They 
might  not,  but  as  a  rule  I  think  they  do  come  back  to 
Portsmouth. 

10.463.  Do  the  women  show  any  repugnance  to  the 
examination  under  the  Acts  ? — I  have  never  heard 
them.  I  think  they  are  really  so  low  that  they  do  not 
mind  it. 

10.464.  You  have  heard  nothing  about  a  petition 
signed  by  them  in  the  hospital  ? — Well,  I  have  heard 
of  that,  of  course. 

10.465.  Was  any  influence  used  to  make  them 
sign  that  petition  ?  —  Nothing  more  than  asking 
them. 

10.466.  It  was  merely  sent  round  ? — It  was  merely 
sent  round  in  the  superintendent's  hand,  and  I  think 
if  it  had  i-emained  until  the  next  day  nearly  every  one 
would  have  signed  it;  it  was  all  done  within  an  hour, 
I  think. 

10.467.  And  you  think,  with  regard  to  this  class  of 
young  girls,  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  go  to  a 
reformatory  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  leave  the  hos- 
pital ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if 
they  could  be  saved  in  that  way.  Of  course  it  would, 
when  you  think  such  young  girls  as  that  living  such 
a  life. 

10.468.  I  suppose  it  would  appear  that  in  many 
such  cases  their  parents  would  decline  to  receive 
them  if  they  were  ready  to  go  to  them  ? — Yes  ;  and 
a  great  many  say  they  have  sisters  and  brothers, 
and  perhaps  a  stepfather  or  a  stepmother,  and  that 
they  could  not  bear  returning  home  and  have  the 
scoffs  of  those  people  at  home.  In  many  cases  I  have 
heard  that. 

10.469.  {Chairman,)  It  has  been  stated  before  this 
Commission  that  when  a  woman  is  sent  into  a  hos- 
pital her  clothing  is  taken  from  her,  and  she  is  not 
supplied  with  the  usual  and  necessary  underclothing 
which  women  wear.  What  do  you  say  to  that?  — 
They  are  supplied  with  all  the  clothes  they  need,  and 
everything  clean  and  everything  good.  Their  linen 
is  changed  twice  a  week. 

10.470.  Then,  as  you  are  the  best  judge  of  what 
is  fit  for  a  woman  to  wear,  you  say  they  are  supplied 
with  proper  clothing  ?  — Yes,  proper  clothing,  and 
sometimes  are  allowed  some  of  their  own  under- 
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clothing  ;  but  the  women  are  decent  for  anyone  to 
see  when  they  go  into  the  wards.  Of  course  some  of 
the  women  are  so  untidy  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
them  tidy. 

10,471.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  Is  there  anything 
like  a  hospital  suit  ? — There  is  a  blue  dress. 

I0,'i;12.  The  same  for  all  ? — The  same  for  all,  and 
shoes  and  stockings. 

10.473.  {Mr.  Coicper- Temple.)  Is  there  a  regu- 
lation quantity  of  underclothing  besides  the  outside 
clothing  ? — Dresses,  petticoats,  and  stockings. 

10.474.  I  mean  during  the  daytime,  is  there  a 
general  rule  as  to  what  underclothing  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for  them  ? — Each  one  when  she  comes  has  her 
things  given  her. 

10.475.  How  many  separate  wards  are  there  in  the 
Lock  part  of  the  hospital  ? — Ten. 

10.476.  Did  you  intend  to  explain  to  us  that  the 
inmates  were  classified  according  to  the  medical 
treatment  they  were  to  undergo.  Is  that  the  rule  by 
which  they  are  fixed  in  particular  wards  ? — No,  there 
is  no  regular  rule  for  having  them  in  now.  The  only 
thing  is  that  they  have  one  ward  now  which  they  had 
not  formerly  set  apart  for  women  who  have  only  been 
in  once  or  who  have  not  been  in  before.  Then  the 
Southampton  women  have  two  wards  set  apart,  and 
the  others  go  in  anyhow. 

10.477.  Then  do  you  see  any  more  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  classifying  them  with  that  large  number  of 
wards  according  to  ages  and  the  degree  of  depravity 
than  there  is  in  the  present  arrangement  ? — Now  you 
have  more  room  for  it,  because  they  are  nearly  empty, 
but  formerly  they  were  nearly  always  full.  If  empty 
one  week  they  were  full  the  next,  and  if  you  classify 
them  now  they  are  not  entirely  separate,  because  the 
wards  are  so  built  that  if  they  went  into  the  garden 
they  come  past  all  the  wards  and  can  go  in  as  they 
go  down,  so  that  you  cannot  entirely  separate  them. 

10.478.  Does  one  ward  open  into  the  other? — Yes, 
you  can  go  from  one  ward  into  the  other. 

10.479.  Do  not  the  wards  open  into  a  passage  ? — 
Yes,  the  new  passage,  but  then  there  is  a  communica- 
tion from  one  ward  into  another,  and  in  the  bath-room 
there  is  a  door. 

10.480.  But  they  could  not  actually  go  from  one 
ward  to  another  without  passing  through  the  passage  ? 
— No,  upstairs.  If  they  go  down  to  the  ground  they 
have  to  pass  all  the  wards  and  right  down  that  long 
passage. 

10.481.  Are  not  there  doors  to  the  wards  which 
open  into  the  passage  ? — Yes. 

10.482.  You  do  not  think  it  could  be  made  a  rule 
that  the  inmates  of  one  ward  should  no'  go  into 
another  ? — As  far  as  you  can  do  that  it  is  done.  We 
have  certainly  always  very  few  hands  in  the  Lock 
wards  ;  we  have  only  had  four  nurses  when  we  had 
120  patients,  that  is  30  to  each  nurse,  and  then  they 
are  so  built  that  the  nurse  is  shut  entirely  away  unless 
she  walks  up  and  down  the  passage,  and  would  all  day 
except  when  she  might  be  for  an  hour  or  two  out, 
know  what  was  going  on  there. 

10.483.  As  you  feel  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  im- 
portance in  separating  young  girls  from  the  older 
ones,  what  alteration  would  you  suggest  to  facilitate 
that  arrangement? — I  thought  if  there  was  a  building 
put  right  away  in  the  garden  and  enclosed  of  itself, 
which  would  hold  say  .30  beds,  and  that  they  should 
have  their  food  separate  and  a  separate  work-room 
there. 

10.484.  Is  a  small  proportion  only  of  the  inmates 
exercised  in  useful  work  ? — They  are  all  at  present 
employed  in  scrubbing  and  cleaning  the  wards,  in  some 
such  way.  Some  may  not  be  able  to  get  up  though 
not  very  ill,  or  may  not  be  allowed  by  the  doctor  to 
do  work. 

10.485.  Do  any  of  them  earn  enough  in  the  hospital 
to  enable  them  to  be  fitted  for  domestic  service  when 
they  leave? — Very  few  now;  we  cannot  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  doing  it. 

10.486.  But  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  such 
training  should  be  given  them  while  they  remain  ? — 
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I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  enable  them  TWENTr- 
to  be  recommended  from  the  wards  if  you  could  do  THIRD  DAY, 
that  or  as  preparatory  to  sending  them  to  a  home.  MisTcreen 

10.487.  Do  the  statistics  you  keep  enable  you  to  '  

say  how  many  are  reclaimed  ? — I  kept  them  when  I  g  March  1871. 

was  in  my  place  every  week,  and  gave  the  list  to  Dr.      .  . 

Parsons  every  quarter. 

10.488.  In  this  return  it  is  stated  that  in  the  year 
1869,  10  of  those  who  were  on  the  register  went 
into  homes.  Do  you  think  that  more  than  10  went 
from  the  hospital  into  homes  in  the  year  1869  ? — Yes, 
much  more  than  that. 

10.489.  But  it  does  not  strike  you  that  this  return 
can  be  accurate  which  only  gives  10  as  having 
entered  homes  during  1869  ? — I  should  say  positively 
it  is  not  correct. 

10.490.  And  during  the  preceding  year  1868,  five 
are  mentioned,  does  that  seem  to  you  to  be  too  small 
a  number  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  year  I  sent  so  many 
away.  That  is  the  first  year  I  was  there,  and  I  had 
a  most  satisfactory  return.  That  return  you  have  is 
not  correct.  There  were  100  I  know,  and  I  think 
it  was  the  year  before  last,  and  I  think  the  first  year 
I  was  there,  between  homes  and  friends,  there  were 
more  than  100  sent. 

10.491.  Then  there  is  a  heading  "left  the  district." 
Are  you  acquainted  with  what  became  of  any  of 
those  who  passed  through  the  hospital  and  left  the 
district  ? — That  1  could  not  say.  I  think  a  good 
many  of  them  would  go  to  a  town  where  the  Act  is 
not  in  operation. 

10.492.  I  think  you  say  you  have  statistics  showing 
how  many  went  from  the  hospital  to  the  home? — I 
always  kept  it,  and  always  gave  the  returns  to  the 
chaplain  at  the  end  of  every  year,  and  to  Dr.  Parsons 
quarterly,  and  our  own  house  surgeon  now  quarterly. 

10.493.  Then  I  understand  you  were  the  matron  of 
those  wards  in  the  hospital  before  that  Act  came  into 
operation  ? — Just  as  it  came  in,  I  believe,  in  1868.  I 
think  it  was  in  1868. 

10.494.  From  what  you  know  of  the  Lock  wards 
of  the  hospital  when  the  Act  came  info  operation, 
as  well  as  after,  do  you  think  there  was  the  same 
proportion  in  the  number  of  cases  of  reclamation 
before  the  Act  as  after  ? — I  do  not  think  so  before  I 
came  there  ;  I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

10.495.  What  agencies  are  at  work  in  the  hospital 
for  reclaiming  the  women  besides]  the  chaplain  ? — 
The  superintendent  only.  We  have  a  lady,  Mrs. 
Colebrook,  who  visits  the  v/ards  occasionally,  but 
that  is  the  only  one. 

10.496.  When  you  were  superintendent  did  you 
consider  it  part  of  your  duty  to  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  inmates  to  abandon  their  evil  life  ? — Quite  so. 

10,497-  Are  any  bible  women  or  other  missionary 
women  allowed  to  visit  the  wards  ? — No. 

10.498.  Could  you  see  any  objection  in  point  of 
the  discipline  of  the  hospital  in  such  persons  being 
permitted  to  visit  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
objection  to  bible  women  coming  in,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  well  to  have  it  open  to  any  one.  If 
bible  women  were  allowed  in  I  tliink  it  would  be  an 
advantage. 

10.499.  Have  you  had  so  much  conversation  with 
the  inmates  that  you  could  tell  us  what  their  view  of 
the  Acts  is,  and  on  what  ground  they  signed  the 
petition  in  a  particular  instance  in  favour  of  tiie  Act  ? 
Was  it  that  they  thought  it  advantageous  to  them  to 
have  medical  treatment  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  was  so, 
and  then  again  having  the  opportunity  of  a  home 
offered  to  them.  That  was  another  thing  they  looked 
at.  Of  course  latterly  the  talk  has  been  through 
Portsmouth  that  the  wards  are  going  to  be  closed,  and 
the  complaint  in  the  hospital  is,  "  What  shall  v>/e  do  if 
"  it  is  closed  ?  What  will  become  of  us  ?  We  shall 
"  be  just  as  we  were  before,  dying  without  anyone  to 
"  care  for  us." 

10.500.  So  that  you  can  say  that  the  women,  gene- 
rally speaking,  look  upon  the  Lock  wards,  followed  as 
they  may  be  by  a  home,  as  a  very  great  advantage  to 
them  ? — Yes  ;  of  course  we  get  some  that  will  rebel 
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TWENTY-    against  them,  but  the  greater  number  of  them  will  be 
THIRD  DAY.  very  sorry  when  they  close,  and  even  those  who  rebel 
now  would  feel  glad  if  they  could  come  again.    I  am 
sure  of  that. 

10.501.  You  would  say  that  the  better  disposed 
ones  appreciate  the  benefit,  and  the  more  hardened 
ones  object  to  it  ? — Yes,  and  after  all  if  they  were 
left  for  a  time  and  are  bad,  they  would  come  up  of 
their  own  accord,  even  those  who  would  rebel. 

10.502.  In  the  days  when  there  was  no  compulsion 
to  enter  a  wai-d,  was  it  usual  for  the  Lock  ward 
to  be  filled  with  inmates  ? — There  were  only  28  beds 
then,  and  I  was  not  there,  but  I  have  heard  them 
say  that  if  they  heard  a  regiment  or  a  ship  or  any- 
thing was  coming  in  all  the  beds  would  be  empty  in 
an  hour. 

10.503.  But  those  beds  were  ordinarily  filled,  were 
they  ? — Yes. 

10,504'.  (3fr.  Mundella.)  Did  I  understand  you 
that  every  year  there  were  a  number  of  these 
patients  discharged  as  incurable  ?  —  Yes,  some  of 
them  are. 

10.505.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  they 
still  practise  their  mode  of  life  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
can  in  Portsmouth,  because  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  do  so.  Some  of  them  go  to  homes,  and  then  they 
are  not  allowed  to  go  on  the  town  of  Portsmouth 
again. 

10.506.  They  go  to  other  places  then,  I  suppose,  to 
practise  prostitution  ? — I  suppose  so. 

10.507.  I  suppose  it  is  your  experience  that  a 
woman  who  goes  on  the  town  rarely  escapes  disease 
any  length  of  time  ? — Some  of  them  do  a  considerable 
time. 

10.508.  How  often  do  you  think  patients  come 
again  and  again  ? — We  have  had  one  girl  as  often  as 
15  times. 

10.509.  During  how  long  a  period?  —  The  first 
time  she  came  was  just  as  I  went  to  the  Lock  wards, 
and  she  came  again  hist  week. 

10.510.  Fifteen  times  then  in  nearly  four  years  ? — 
Yes,  and  she  was  a  young  girl.  Her  mother  came  to 
me,  and  I  did  all  I  could  to  persuade  the  girl  to  go  to 
a  home,  and  she  told  me  that  at  the  house  she  went 
to  first,  where  they  took  her  in,  (and  the  mother 
searched  all  that  district  for  her,)  they  had  her 
locked  in  a  cupboard  away  from  those  who  were  in 
search  of  her.  That  M'as  what  she  said,  whether 
true  or  not.  I  sent  her  to  Mrs.  Colebrook's  home,  and 
I  do  not  think  she  stayed  there  more  than  a  month, 
and  then  returned  to  the  life  again,  and  is  still  going  on. 

10.511.  When  you  said  that  M'hen  there  were 
only  60  beds  you  thought  more  good  was  done  in 
reclaiming  these  women  than  when  there  were  120, 
how  do  you  explain  that  ? — I  think  it  was  old  women 
mostly  who  had  not  been  in  the  hospital  before  who 
came  in,  and  then  all  the  roughs  and  low  women  of 
the  town  were  all  routed  up  at  that  time  Avhen  the 
new  wards  were  opened,  and  then  for  some  time  it 
was  not  so  good  as  it  was. 

10.512.  That  was  when  compulsory  examination 
first  commenced  ? — Not  when  it  first  commenced, 
but  when  Ave  had  convenience  for  receiving  an 
increased  number  of  patients.  Our  wards  were  not 
large  enough  to  put  it  in  full  force  at  first. 

10.513.  I  see  according  to  the  statistics  which 
were  presented  to  the  Home  Office,  whether  they 
are  to  be  depended  on  or  not  I  cannot  say,  there 
were  five  times  as  many  women  who  left  the  district 
in  1869  as  in  1866,  that  is,  62  left  the  district  in 
1866  and  303  in  1869.  What  was  it  drove  them 
away  do  you  think  ? — That  I  cannot  answer. 

10.514.  Do  you  think  it  was  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  Act  which  drove  them  away? — I  could 
not  say  that,  because  of  course  they  would  lin.ve  to 
go  into  some  hospital. 

10.515.  You  said,  I  think,  that  you  thought  it  a 
great  shame  that  something  was  not  done  to  prevent 
girls  under  17  prostituting  themselves  in  the  town  ? 
— I  think  that  the  landladies  harbouring  them  and 


taking  young  girls  in  who  do  not  know  their  own 
minds  should  be  prevented  doing  so. 

10.516.  You  think  irrespective  of  these  Acts  or 
hospitals,  that  when  a  girl  of  so  tender  years  becomes 
a  common  prostitute,  she  ought  to  be  arrested  and 
sent  to  a  reformatory  ? — I  think  so,  if  that  could  be 
done. 

10.517.  You  think  that  would  have  a  very  beneficial 
effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  these  women  ? — 
With  the  young  women  just  beginning  it  would.  They 
are  only  children. 

10.518.  Can  you  give  us  as  the  result  of  your  great 
experience  some  idea  of  what  are  the  main  causes  of 
this  prostitution  ? — Some  perhaps  have  uncomfortable 
homes,  some  step-fathers  and  step-mothers,  and  some 
do  it  from  the  love  of  idleness,  and  some  from  the  love 
of  dress. 

10.519.  Are  they  generally  an  educated  or  un- 
educated class  of  women  ? — Great  numbers  of  them 
are  uneducated,  and  numbers  cannot  write  their  own 
names  or  even  read. 

10.520.  Numbers  of  them  are  totally  illiterate  ? — 
Yes. 

10.521.  What  petition  was  that  you  referred  to; 
was  it  a  petition  got  up  in  your  hospital  and  signed 
by  these  women  ? — No,  it  was  not  got  up  in  our 
wards.  I  think  it  was  Mrs.  Colebrook  who  brought 
it.  It  was  to  show  who  were  for  the  Act  and  who 
against  the  Act,  and  it  was  sent  round  the  town  of 
Portsmouth,  outside  as  well. 

10.522.  Who  took  it  roimd  to  the  women  ? — The 
superintendent. 

10.523.  You  say  the  women  would  be  grieved  if  the 
hospitals  were  closed,  and  exclaim,  "  What  are  we  to 
"  do  if  the  hospitals  are  closed?"  Is  that  so  ? — Yes, 
quite  so  ;  they  have  said  it  to  myself  sometimes. 

10.524.  Do  you  think  this  compulsory  examination 
of  women,  if  you  had  voluntary  hospitals,  would  be 
beneficial  or  hardening  ? — Really  1  think  they  are  so 
hardened  that  it  would  not  make  them  worse.  I  do 
not  think  it  could. 

10.525.  Do  you  think  if  voluntary  hospitals  were 
established,  women  would  go  to  them  ? — Like  every- 
thing else,  I  think  some  would  and  some  would  not. 

10.526.  You  think  if  you  had  voluntary  hospitals 
you  ought  to  have  power  to  detain  the  women  until 
they  were  cured,  otherwise  they  would  go  out? — Y'es, 
they  would  go  out  if  a  regiment  was  going  out  or 
coming  in,  or  a  ship.  If  they  had  their  own  way  they 
Avould  go  whether  they  were  well  or  not. 

10.527.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  more  cleaidy 
habits  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  women  in  the 
hospital  ? — I  think  it  is  the  little  training  they  get 
while  in  the  hospital,  the  influence  they  are  under 
while  there. 

10.528.  You  recommend  a  classification  of  women 
in  the  hospital  according  to  age.  Are  not  there  some 
very  young  women  who  are  hardened  prostitutes  ? — 
Yes.  I  should  not  say  by  age  so  much,  but  any 
woman  who  wished  to  return  home  to  her  friends,  to 
put  her  away  from  the  others,  no  matter  whether  she 
was  old  or  young. 

10.529.  Do  you  think  a  sense  of  the  restraint 
exercised  in  the  hospital  at  all  indisposes  the  women 
to  reformation  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

10.530.  And  you  think  the  best  way  of  leading 
them  into  a  better  life  is  by  treating  them  kindly  ? — 
I  am  sure  kind  treatment  has  very  much  to  do  with 
it.  They  have  no  harshness  in  our  place.  Of  course 
we  are  obliged  to  punish  some  for  example's  sake. 

10.531.  Do  you  knoAV  anything  at  all  of  the  mode 
of  examination  in  Portsmouth,  whetiier  there  is  any 
publicity  attached  to  it  at  all  ? — No,  there  is  not ; 
there  is  only  Dr.  Parsons  and  the  nurse  who  waits  on 
them. 

10.532.  But  is  the  examining-room  in  a  position 
where  the  women  can  be  seen  going  there  ? — Yes, 
they  have  to  go  up  a  public  road,  which  I  do  not 
think  is  at  all  nice. 

10.533.  You  think  that  objectionable — Yes,  I 
think  that  coming  by  the  town  is. 
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10.534.  Publicity  stamps  them  as  prostitutes,  and 
is  rather  against  the  chance  of  their  reformation  ? — 
Yes,  in  Portsmouth,  the  place  is  private  enough  when 
they  get  there,  still  they  have  to  go  up  a  public 
thoroughfare  to  get  at  it. 

10.535.  We  heard  that  in  another  neighbourhood 
women  come  up  to  examination  in  carriages  and  cabs. 
Is  there  anything  of  that  kind  in  Portsmouth  ? — Yes, 
they  come  up  in  their  basket  carriages  or  chaises,  or 
whatever  they  call  them  ;  they  come  in  cabs  regu- 
larly. 

10.536.  I  suppose  those  are  what  are  termed  the 
better  class  of  prostitutes  ? — Yes,  and  some  of  the 
low  ones ;  but  as  a  rule  the  better  ones. 

10.537.  Do  you  receive  many  of  this  better  class 
of  women  in  your  liospstal  ? — No,  not  many. 

10.538.  Not  many  ? — Not  a  great  many,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  others.  They  are  very  well-behaved 
women  as  a  rule. 

10.539.  Are  they  very  intelligent  women  too? — 
No,  some  of  them  cannot  write  their  own  names,  and 
some  cannot  read. 

]0,54'0.  {Mr.  Ajjplegarth.)  You  say  that  the  girls 
are  in  a  more  respectable  state  now  than  they  were 
formerly  ? — Yes. 

10.541.  Do  j'ou  know  whether  they  live  so  much  in 
common  brothels  now  as  they  used  to  do  } — Yes,  I 
think  they  do. 

10.542.  Tiiey  resort  to  brothels  as  much  as  they 
did  formerly? — Yes,  from  what  I  hear  from  the 
inspector,  I  think  so. 

10.543.  Y'ou  do  not  think  they  take  lodgings  in 
quiet  streets  ? — Some  of  this  better  sort  of  women, 
as  they  are  called,  may  ;  but  tlie  lower  order  I  do  not 
think  do. 

10.544.  About  the  belter  sort  of  women,  do  you 
think  or  have  you  heard  that  they  take  respectable 
lodgings  in  quiet  streets? — In  some  parts  they  do. 

10.545.  Will  you  tell  us  your  opinion  as  to  how  far 
that  has  a  tendency  to  bring  them  into  contact  with 
the  sisters  and  daughters  of  the  working  classes,  and 
so  to  induce  thoughtless  girls  to  become  prostitutes? — 
I  cannot  speak  of  my  own  experience,  but  I  have 
heard  that  they  go  into  respectable  parts  of  the  town, 
and  then  if  young  girls  have  any  occasion  to  go  in  and 
out  they  try  to  entrap  those  young  girls. 

10,54t).  Do  you  think  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  wife  of  a  respectable  labourer,  say  a  mechanic, 
who  has  a  house  in  which  she  can  let  off  a  room, 
would  be  more  disposed  to  let  it  to  a  woman  of  that 
class,  on  account  of  the  higher  price  she  can  get  than 
to  others? — I  believe  she  would  in  Portsmouth. 

10.547.  Then  having  a  prostitute  under  her  roof, 
and  having  sons  and  daughters,  do  yovi  think  the 
moral  effect  would  be  bad  ? — -Yes,  for  the  others. 
I  was  o(\\y  speaking  to  a  girl  the  other  day  on  the 
same  subject,  whose  mother  keeps  such  a  house  as 
that,  and  has  another  daughter  of  about  15,  and  I 
said,  "  What  can  your  mother  expect  of  your  younger 
"  sister  while  she  keeps  such  a  house  as  that  for  such 
"  a  purpose."  The  girl  said,  "  What  can  my  mother 
do  ?  "  Of  course  I  reasoned  with  her,  and  I  have 
spoken  to  the  woman  herself. 

10.548.  I  think  you  see  the  importance  of  my 
question.  I  suppose  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say 
that  a  prostitute  having  taken  a  respectable  lodging 
like  tiiat  in  a  quiet  street  would  have  many  little  jobs 
done  for  her  by  the  daughters  of  those  who  keep  the 
house  ? — Yes. 

10.549.  They  would  go  on  errands  for  them  ? — 
Yes. 

10.550.  And  would  probably  go  and  sit  in  the  room 
where  they  were  ? — Yes,  I  have  laeen  told  that. 

10.551.  And  therefore  it  appears  not  at  all  un- 
reasonable to  say  that  if  one  of  the  effects  of  th'ese 
Acts  was  to  disperse  the  brothels,  or  in  other  words 
to  spread  the  women  more  about  and  induce  them  to 
take  lodgings  in  tlie  houses  of  the  working  classes, 
the  moral  effect  of  that  would  be  far  worse  than  having 
brothels  in  one  place  and  keeping  them  altogether  ? — 
But  it  is  not  like  that  in  Portsmouth  ;  it  is  spread 


about  in  different  parts  ;  it  is  not  confined  to  one  TWENTY- 
place  in  Portsmouth.  THIRD  DAT. 

10.552.  There  are  brothels  all  over  the  place? —   

Yes,  in  numbers  of  places.  Mm  Green. 

10.553.  All  over  the  place  ?— Yes.  _  g  ^^^^^  ^g^j^ 

10.554.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  classify  the  _____ 
girls  in  the  hospital  as  you  have  stated  ? — I  think  you 

could  do  it  if  you  had  the  means  of  doing  it  and  the 
convenience  necessary;  because,  as  I  say,  every  young 
woman  who  comes  into  the  hospital  is  asked  whether 
she  will  accept  of  being  sent  to  a  home,  and  then  if 
she  will  she  can  be  sent  right  away  where  she  would 
be  separate  from  the  others;  of  course  she  would  have 
nothing  of  their  influence  upon  her,  or  hear  anything 
from  them. 

10.555.  Then  having  had  experience  for  several 
years  in  the  hospital  and  home  you  give  it  as  your 
experience  that  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in 
classifying  girls  according  to  their  characters  ? — No, 
not  if  you  have  the  convenience. 

10.556.  Would  you  suggest  that  instead  of  there  being 
large  rooms  with  beds  on  each  side,  the  women  should 
be  classified  and  arranged  and  put  into  small  rooms 
more  like  a  home  ? — I  say  yes,  because  we  have  four 
small  wards,  and  you  should  see  the  difference  there. 
There  are  eight  girls  in  each  ward,  and  they  are  much 
more  comfortable  and  more  homely  than  the  large 
ones  where  there  are  15  beds. 

10.557.  Do  you  find  many  refractory  cases  ? — We 
have  had,  but  not  so  many  now.  I  do  not  know 
where  they  have  gone  to,  but  they  do  not  come  in 
now  those  very  refractory  cases. 

10.558.  I  suppose  that  is  not  an  important  matter, 
but  only  exceptionally  happens } — No,  not  at  all 
important,  we  can  manage  them. 

10.559.  Y''ou  think  those  cases  might  be  fairly  left 
to  the  hospital  authorities  coupled  with  the  matron  ? — 
Yes,  the  doctor.  There  is  a  surgeon  appointed  entirely 
for  the  Lock  wards  now,  which  was  not  so  in  my  time. 
I  had  all  the  hospital  to  attend  to  then,  and  of  course 
I  could  not  do  it  when  I  was  there,  and  had  all  the 
responsibility  myself. 

10.560.  Y''ou  say  that  a  great  many  cannot  read  or 
write  ? — Numbers  of  them. 

10.561.  I  suppose  they  must  have  been  brought  up 
by  pjor  parents  ? — In  very  low  wretched  homes. 

10.562.  Do  you  think  that  a  higher  state  of  educa- 
tion, better  pay,  and  more  home  comforts  would 
probably  have  saved  many  of  them  from  prostitution  ? 
— I  daresay  it  would  be  so,  but  even  those  better  class 
of  women  have  wretched  homes  some  of  them. 

10.563.  With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  you 
propose  to  deal  with  young  girls  under  17,  do  I  under- 
stand you  to  suggest  that  if  a  girl  was  known  to  be 
leading  a  life  of  prostitution  under  17  years  of  age, 
you  would  desire  to  see  her  taken  up  and  sent  to  a 
hospital  and  treated  for  her  disease  ? — Yes. 

10.564.  And  if  she  had  not  disease  and  would  go 
to  her  friends,  and  her  friends  would  give  a  certificate 
that  they  would  take  care  of  her  for  the  future,  would 
you  let  her  go  ? — I  Avould  let  her  go. 

10.565.  But  if  she  insisted  on  leading  a  life  of 
prostitution,  you  say  that  the  State  has  a  perfect  right 
to  take  charge  of  her  ? — To  compel  her  to  go  to  a 
home  or  a  reformatory  until  20  years  of  age  to  be  taken 
care  of. 

10.566.  Do  not  you  think  there  might  be  cases  of 
hardship  ?  We  have  heard  of  girls  whom  one  does  not 
like  to  call  prostitutes,  but  unfortunately  there  is 
very  little  difference  between  them  and  recognised 
prostitutes,  who  do  some  kind  of  work  in  the  day- 
time. Do  not  you  think  that  cases  of  hardship  might 
occur  with  a  girl,  leading  the  life  of  a  prostitute  even, 
by  forcibly  taking  possession  of  her,  and  sending  her  to 
a  home?— I  do  not  think  so  under  the  circumstances, 
because  she  is  only  going  on  in  a  life  of  sin,  and  one 
step  leads  to  another  until  perhaps  she  becomes  a 
common  prostitute. 

10.567.  And  you  think  that  if  there  is  any  hardship 
in  it  the  snatching  her  from  a  life  of  misery  would 
more  than  counterbalance   any  temporary  hardship 
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TWENTY-  there  might  be  on  her  ? — I  think,  for  her  sake  and  her 
THIRD  DAY.  friends' sake  to  save  her  from  a  life  of  wretchedness. 

10.568.  {Sir  J.  Trelaw7iy  )  With  regard  to  the 
qui^stion  you  have  been  asked  as  regards  these  young 
girls  under  16  and  17  )'ears  of  age,  I  appreiiend  that 
there  would  be  no  danger  in  young  shop  girls  being 
taken  up  under  the  present  Acts,  Under  the  present 
Acts  a  woman  can  only  be  taken  up  when  there  are 
several  concLirrent  marks  of  her  position  ? — Under  no 
other  circumstances  I  have  lieard. 

10.569.  Then  there  would  be  no  danger  of  a  girl 
being  taken  up  unless  you  had  those  concurrent 
marks  ? — Not  the  least  danger. 

10.570.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  distasteful  to 
the  girls  in  the  mode  of  treating  them  at  the  reforma- 
tories ? — No,  they  are  made  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Lock  wards  now  has  had  seven 
years'  experience,  and  says  it  is  a  home  to  them  ;  they 
are  treated  in  every  way  with  the  greatest  kindness. 
Of  course  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  exactly  as  they 
like. 

10.571.  With  regard  to  the  time  they  must  stay 
after  going  in,  is  not  it  a  fact  that  most  of  them  have 
to  stay  for  two  years  ? — Yes,  in  most  it  is  ;  l)ut  at 
Mrs.  Colebrook's  it  is  exceptional.  She  puts  them  out 
according  to  the  character  of  the  place  which  she  sees 
will  suit  them. 

10.572.  After  the  career  of  excitement  which  they 
have  led,  do  not  you  think  it  would  deter  girls  very 
much  from  going  in,  knowing  that  they  must  remain 


for  two  years  ? — In  some  cases  I  have  heard  they 
have  objected  to  it.  Some  say  they  would  not  mind 
it  at  all,  and  some  do  object. 

10.573.  Is  it  the  practice  to  cut  off  the  hair  of 
women  in  the  reformatories  ? — No. 

10.574.  Nor  in  hospital,  of  course  } — No. 

10.575.  In  the  hospital  you  say  a  great  many  are 
in  the  same  room  ? — Yes,  15. 

10.576.  Does  anyone  sleep  in  the  room  with  them  j 
does  the  superintendent  ?  —  No ;  the  nurses  are 
always  there,  but  not  in  the  wards.  There  are  none 
of  the  nurses  in  the  wards,  but  they  are  on  the  same 
floor,  and  then  the  superintendent"  sleeps  in  another 
part. 

10.577.  The  nurse  would  soon  know  if  there  was  a 
disturbance  going  on  ? — Yes. 

10.578.  With  regard  to  classification,  I  presume  it 
is  not  at  ail  difficult  to  see  in  a  very  short  time 
whether  there  are  any  girls  who  are  really  disposed 
to  adopt  a  moral  mode  of  life  ? — In  our  place  there  is 
not  the  least  difficulty  in  that.  They  are  all  asked 
when  they  come  in  whether  they  are  willing. 

10.579.  But  apart  from  that,  because  they  do  not 
always  speak  the  truth? — Afterwards  it  is  very  easy 
to  find  them  out  by  daily  intercourse  with  them. 

10.580.  Then  they  may  deceive  you  once  or  twice, 
but  not  constantly  ? — No  ;  we  have  had  cases  of  de- 
ception, of  course,  and  always  will  have  in  that  class, 
I  think. 


Adjourned  to  Friday  next. 
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House  of  Lords,  10th  March  1871: 


Present  : 

The  KiGHT  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chaiu. 


TWENTY- 
FOURTH  DAT. 

Mr. 
E.  K.  Parsons. 

10  Mar.  1871. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jno.  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P, 

Sir  J.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 

P.  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 

A.  J.  MuNDELLA,  Esq  ,  M.P. 


The  Rev,  Canon  Gregory'. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 
G.  E.  Paget,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Mr.  R.  Applegarth. 


Mr.  E.  K.  Parsons  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows: 
member  of  the 


10.581.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ? — I  am. 

10.582.  And  you  are  visiting  surgeon  to  the  Ports- 
mouth Lock  Hospital  ? — I  am. 

10.583.  How  long  have  you  been  visiting  surgeon 
of  that  hospital  ? — I  became  visiting  surgeon  in 
October  1866,  when  the  Act  of  1866  was  first  put 
into  operatiim. 

10.584.  What  time  was  it  first  put  in  operation  in 
Portsmouth  ?— I  think  on  the  8th  of  October  1866. 

10.585.  You  gave  evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  ? — 
I  did. 

10.586.  Have  you  referred  to  that  evidence  lately  ? 
— I  have  not. 

10.587.  Have  you  the  substance  of  that  evidence 
in  your  recollection  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

10.588.  Then  may  I  lake  it  that  you  adhere  gene- 
rally to  the  statements  which  you  made  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so. 

10.589.  Since  you  gave  your  evidence  before  tlie 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  your  ex- 
perience of  the  effects  of  the  Acts  led  you  to  form 
any  different  opinion  than  the  opinion  which  you 


expressed  then  ? — It  has  led  me  to  take  even  a  more 
favourable  view  of  them  than  perhaps  I  might  have 
entertained  at  that  time. 

10.590.  What  are  the  grounds  of  your  entertaining 
a  still  more  favourable  view  now,  than  you  did  then  ? — ■ 
The  diminution  of  disease,  the  improvement  in  the 
conduct  of  the  women,  greater  willingness  on  their 
part  to  submit  to  the  regulations,  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  disease,  great  amelioration  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  manner 
and  appearance  of  the  women  themselves. 

10.591.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  virulence  of 
the  disease  has  decreased  since  these  Acts  came 
into  operation  ? — Most  assuredly.  We  have  no  cases 
now  in  our  hospital  such  as  we  had  when  that 
evidence  was  given. 

10.592.  What  Avas  the  condition  of  the  women 
when  they  first  came  up  for  examination  under  these 
Acts  as  to  disease  ? — Cases  of  disease  were  then  met 
with  which  are  not  now  met  with,  what  is  called 
sloughing  phagaiHlcna,  and  aggravated  forms  of  secon- 
dary symptoms,  which  are  becoming  very  rare. 

10.593.  Did  the  women  present  the  appearance  of 
having  disease  of  long  standing,  denoting  neglect  ? 
— Decidedly. 
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10,594!.  Since  these  Acts  have  come  into  opera- 
tion, the  women  being  periodically  examined,  the 
presence  of  disease  is  soon  detected  ? — Certainly,  and 
it  cannot  therefore  reach  the  condition  which  it  did 
before. 

10.595.  When  the  women  were  first  sent  to  tlie 
hospital  under  these  Acts,  can  you  state  what  was  the 
average  amount  of  detention  in  the  hospital  in  order 
to  effect  their  cure? — I  should  think  considerably 
more  than  it  is  now,  but  that  is  scarcely  a  criterion  of 
the  severity  of  the  disease.  An  ordinary  case  of  what 
is  called  gonorrhoea  may  in  some  cases  take  a  very 
long  time  to  treat,  and  thus  the  average  stay  in  the 
hospital  might  still  be  great,  because  great  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  their  leaving  until  they  are  fully 
believed  to  be  cured. 

10.596.  How  often  are  your  examinations  now  at 
Portsmouth  ? — Five  days  in  the  week. 

10.597.  How  often  is  each  woman  examined  ? — 
Once  a  fortnight. 

10.598.  At  one  period  I  think  the  examinations 
were  not  so  frequent  ? — Yes. 

10.599.  How  came  that  change  about? — By  the 
direction  of  the  Admiralty. 

10.600.  In  your  opinion  is  it  necessary  that  the 
women  should  be  examined  so  I'requentiy  as  once  a 
fortnight  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  should  be  examined 
once  a  fortnight. 

10.601.  You  think  that  once  in  three  weeks,  which 
we  understand  was  the  period  formerly,  is  not  suffi- 
cient ? — I  think  not.  The  fortnightly  examination  has 
worked  more  satisfactorily. 

10.602.  Then  you  would  recommend  no  alteration 
in  that  respect  ? — Not  in  that  respect. 

10.603.  Are  many  of  the  women  who  come  before 
you  for  examination,  women  who  have  been  frequently 
up  for  examination  ? — Yes,  ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Act. 

10.604.  Then  there  is  a  certain  class  of  women  in 
Portsmouth  who  adhere  steadily  to  prostitution  ? — 
Yes. 

10.605.  "Who  gain  their  livelihood  by  it  ? — Yes. 

10.606.  When  they  were  first  examined  under 
these  Acts  had  you  very  many  young  patients — 
Yes. 

10.607.  Young  girls  ?— Yes. 

10.608.  Have  the  young  girls  decreased  or  other- 
wise ? — Decreased,  I  think. 

10.609.  The  women  coming  up  for  examination  are 
much  more  numerous  now  than  they  were  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

10.610.  Is  that  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  police 
in  putting  these  Acts  fully  into  operation  ? — Y'es,  it  is 
only  recently  that  these  Acts  have  been  put  in  full 
force  in  Portsmouth. 

10.611.  You  have  examinations  five  days  in  the 
week  ? — Yes. 

10.612.  How  many  women  on  the  average  do  you 
examine  daily  ?  —  For  several  months  they  have 
diminished  in  number,  but  somewhere  between  50 
and  60  daily,  but  not  quite  so  many  now  ;  I  think  tlie 
weekly  average  of  the  5  days  produces  about  230  or 
24.0. 

10.613.  They  fluctuate  ?— They  fluctuate  a  little 
from  circumstances. 

10.614.  What  are  the  circumstances  ? — Sometimes 
the  weather  will  make  the  girls  of  their  own  accord 
stay  away,  and  one  takes  no  notice  of  a  thing  of  that 
kind,  so  long  as  it  does  not  continue  for  more  than  a  day 
or  so.  We  do  not  examine  so  many  on  that  day,  but 
they  come  the  next,  and  then  there  is  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  examination  which  takes  place  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  natural  functions,  and  that  makes 
the  number  fluctuate. 

10,6 J 5.  What  proportion  of  the  women  are  sent  to 
the  hospital  on  each  day  out  of  the  50  or  60  you 
examine  ? — I  should  think  on  the  average  from  two 
to  three. 

10.616.  Is  that  the  same  average  which  you  ob- 
served at  the  commencement  of  the  Acts  ? — No. 

10.617.  How  many  at  the  commencement  of  the 


Acts  did  you  send  to  the  hospital  out  of  the  50  or  ^q^^^'^Ij 
60  ? — I  should  think  double  the  number.   ' 

10.618.  That  is  live  or  six  ? — Yes,  quite.  Mr. 

10.619.  Do  you  send  a  woman  to  hospital  who  is  E.  K.  Parsons, 

affected  only  with  gonorrhoea  ?  —  Yes,  any  malady  ■  

believed  to  be  contagious  in  tlwt  sense.  lO  Mar.  1871. 

10.620.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  seclude 
women  who  are  affected  merely  with  gonorrhoea — 
To  send  them  to  the  hospital,  certainly. 

10.621.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  how 
those  women  become  diseased  ;  whether  they  contract 
disease  from  the  soldiers  or  sailors  or  from  civilians  ? 
— From  ail  classes,  I  presume.  There  are  a  certain 
class  of  women  who  associate  more  with  soldiers  and 
sailors;  others  partly  with  those  and  partly  with 
civilians  ;  others  again  who,  I  think,  confine  them- 
selves entirely  to  civilians. 

10.622.  Then,  in  fact,  you  have  the  means  of 
making  a  sort  of  rough  classification  of  the  women 
into  those  who  consort  with  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
those  who  consort  with  civilians  ? — Yes,  that  might  be 
done. 

10.623.  Then,  as  to  the  women  who  are  familiar  to 
you  from  coming  before  you  for  regular  examination, 
could  you  separate,  not  exactly,  but  in  a  rough  way, 
those  who  go  with  soldiers  and  sailors  and  those  who 
go  with  civilians  ? — Yes. 

10,624'.  You  know  the  women  who  go  with  soldiers 
and  sailors  ? — Yes,  by  the  police  one  might  easily  do 
such  a  thing. 

10.625.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  whether  those 
who  go  with  soldiers  and  sailors  are  more  liable  to 
disease  than  those  who  go  with  civilians  ? — That  has 
always  been  my  impression,  that  there  is  more  disease 
existing  in  the  array  and  navy  than  there  is  among 
civilians. 

10.626.  Then  would  you  think  it  desirable  for  the 
complete  eflficiency  of  these  Acts  that  soldiers  and 
sailors  should  be  subject  to  examination  as  well  as 
women  ? — Certainly. 

10.627.  Have  you  been  an  army  or  navy  surgeon  ? 
— No. 

10.628.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  feeling  of 
your  profession  while  engaged  in  either  of  the  services 
as  to  that  examination  of  the  men  ? — I  have  heard 
that  military  medical  men  have  objected  to  it,  more, 
I  think,  as  an  unpalatable  task  than  anything  else. 

10.629.  A  disagreeable  duty  ? — Yes,  a  disagreeable 
duty,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  but  who,  if  these 
Acts  are  to  be  continued,  admit  that  we  shall  not 
obtain  great  good  unless  some  such  course  is  pursued, 
and  I  believe  in  the  navy  it  has  recently,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty  been  adopted. 
The  "  Times"  made  some  suggestion  to  that  efi"ect, 
and  I  believe  it  has  been  adopted,  and  is  still  in 
course  of  being  further  carried  into  effect.  I  believe 
rules  and  regulations  requiring  the  examination  of 
men  on  board  some  of  the  ships  are  in  force  with  the 
Admiralty. 

10.630.  (Viscount  Hardinge.)  On  board  some  of 
the  ships  ?— I  believe  all  the  ships  now  at  Ports- 
mouth ;  whether  it  is  universal  now  in  the  navy  I  do 
not  know. 

10.631.  But  you  believe  the  men  are  examined  on 
board  the  ships  at  Portsmouth — I  believe  so;  they 
are  occasionally  I  know,  but  whether  it  is  carried  out 
to  its  full  extent  I  cannot  say.  I  know  that  an  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  corps  of  marine  artillery  took 
place  rather  suddenly  a  short  time  ago,  when  a 
number  of  men  were  found  diseased,  and  that,  there- 
fore, accounted  for  a  sudden  increase  in  the  returns, 
and  one  naturally  inquired  into  the  matter,  why  it 
was  done  so  suddenl}',  feeling  that,  working  to  "the 
utmost  of  our  powers,  we  should  be  thus  disappointed 
at  finding  a  large  number  diseased.  The  result  of 
my  investigation  was,  that  these  men  had  been 
suddenly  examined,  a  whole  body  of  them  at  the 
barracks. 

10.632.  (Chairman?)  Do  you  think  it  necessary 
that  the  men  should  be  subjected  to  the  same 
periodical  examination  as  the  women  are  "i — I  think 
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  success  as  can  be  obtamed. 

Mr.  10,633.  Have  you  any  particular  knowledge  your- 

E.K.  Parsons,  self  of  the  habits  of  soldiers  and  sailors.? — No. 

  10,634^.  Should  you,  if  you  were  an  army  or  navy 

10  Mar.  1871.  gurgeon,  think  it  derogatory  to  you  as  a  professional 
man  if  this  duty  was  imposed  upon  you  ? — Certainly 
not.  I  should  feel  I  was  aiming  at  a  great  good,  and 
should  therefore  do  it. 

10,635.  When  these  Acts  first  came  into  operation 
did  you  find  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  women 
to  being  examined  ? — No;  only  just  at  first,  but  they 
very  soon  fell  into  the  regulations.  We  have  never 
had  any  very  great  difficulty.  At  first  the  police 
were  obliged  to  avail  themselves,  I  believe,  in  some 
few  instances, — but  very  few  instances,  at  Portsmouth, 
as  compared  with  other  places, — of  the  powers  given 
to  them,  but  for  a  very  long  time  past  now,  there 
has  been  no  reluctance  <at  all  on  the  part  of  the 
women. 

10>636.  Do  you  know  in  what  light  the  women 
regard  this  examination.  Do  they  consider  it  an  ex- 
amination for  the  purpose  of  making  them  fit  objects 
for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  ? — No  ;  I  tliink 
the  women  at  Portsmouth  look  upon  it  in  a  very 
favourable  point  of  view,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  they 
would  express  great  sorrow  if  the  Acts  were  done 
away  with.  They  look  upon  it  really  as  an  advantage 
to  be  admitted  into  an  hospital. 

10.637.  Plad  you  any  knowledge  of  the  Lock 
Hospital  before  these  Acts  came  into  operation  ? — 
Yes,  ever  since  the  Government  first  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  civil  hospital,  which  is  for  this 
18  or  20  years.  The  Government  have  supported 
some  beds,  but  that  was  entirely  voluntary,  and  the 
women  came  and  went  when  they  liked. 

10.638.  When  a  woman  went  to  the  hospital  of  her 
own  accord,  was  any  difficulty  found  in  inducing  her 
to  remain  until  she  was  cured  ? — Yes.  Sometimes  on 
the  incoming  of  ships,  or  incoming  of  regiments,  or 
any  public  holiday,  or  things  of  that  kind,  they  went 
off. 

10.639.  When  you  say  they  went  off,  do  3'ou  mean 
one  or  two  did,  or  that  several  women  went  ? — 
Several  ;  and  they  would  apply  for  readmission  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  or  a  week  or  two,  depending 
ou  the  object  for  which  they  went. 

10.640.  Then  were  those  women  who  so  left  the 
hospital  in  a  condition  to  communicate  disease  ? — 
Certainly. 

10.641.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  that  a  woman 
should  be  detained  in  hospital  for  so  long  a  period  as 
nine  months  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  but  it  is  not  often  that 
such  is  the  case.  The  greater  number  of  those  who 
have  been  there  for  nine  months  are  more  willing  to 
remain  than  others,  because  they  are  probably  diseased 
in  a  way  that  is  incurable,  and  we  do  not  find 
the  anxiety  to  go  out  so  much  manifested  on  their 
part  as  we  do  among  those  who  have  been  in  a  much 
shorter  time. 

10.642.  Then  would  you  detain  incurable  cases 
forcibly  ? — No,  I  would  not.  I  would  facilitate  the 
means  of  reclamation,  and  several  other  matters  which 
one  would  suggest.  There  should  be  a  means  of 
finding  homes  and  other  places  for  these  girls,  what 
we  call  nine  months'  cases. 

10.643.  Are  these  nine  months'  cases  cases  o^ 
women  who  have  been  for  a  long  time  on  the  town, 
and  who  have  frequently  contracted  disease  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so  as  a  rule,  but  there  are  many  in  whom  the 
disease  makes  such  ravages  that  it  takes  a  very  long 
time  to  cure  them.  It  is  a  disease  which  affects  diffe- 
rent constitutions  very  differently. 

10.644.  Have  you  any  girls  now  attending  for 
periodical  examination  so  young  as  14  ? — I  think  not, 
I  was  asking  the  police  the  question,  and  I  think  not. 
I  think  thei"e  is  a  girl  of  15  :  there  Avere  several  of  a 
younger  age,  but  they  have  disappeared. 

10.645.  Are  there  certain  women  whose  faces  are 
well  known  to  you  as  frequently  coming  up  for  peri- 
odical examination  for  a  lengthened  period  ? — Yes, 


ever  since  I  have  held  the  appointment  some  have 
continued  to  come  up  with  regularity. 

10.646.  Of  what  ages?  —  Their  ages  vary  very 
much. 

10.647.  Any  under  17? — Not  many. 

10.648.  Women  from  18  ?— Yes,  from  that  to  40. 

10.649.  Do  you  consider  the  mode  in  which  the 
women  come  up  for  examination  admits  of  improve- 
ment ? — Yes. 

10.650.  In  what  way? — I  would  reduce,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  the  publicity  of  the  working  of  the 
Acts.  I  would  have  powers  calculated  to  meet  the 
feelings  of  the  women  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
places  of  examination  should  be  as  convenient  to  them 
as  possible,  that  their  views  and  feelings  should  be 
consulted  as  much  as  possible,  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  working  of  the  Act. 

10.651.  Then  you  would  have  more  than  one  place 
for  the  examination  of  the  women  ? — I  would  where 
the  area  is  large. 

10.652.  You  have  stated  that  their  examinations 
take  place  five  days  a  week,  and  that  50  or  60  women 
came  up  in  a  day ;  that  is  to  one  place  ? — To  one  place. 

10.653.  Do  these  women  come  up  in  parties  or 
singly  ? — One  or  two  together  and  sometimes  three. 

10.654.  And  are  they  all  in  the  same  waiting  room  ? 
—Yes. 

10.655.  There  are  not  separate  waiting  rooms?-— 
No. 

10.656.  And  there  is  no  attempt  to  classify  them  ? 
— Not  those  out  of  the  hospital. 

10.657.  Do  they  ever  come  into  your  room  drunk  ? 
— Very  rarely  now.  A  few  cases  formerly  occurred, 
but  there  has  been  no  case  of  drunkenness  now  for  a 
considerable  period. 

10.658.  Do  women  frequently  object  to  examination 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
be  examined  from  periodical  affection  ? — Yes,  they 
mention  the  fact  that  it  is  so  when  they  enter  the 
room. 

10.659.  And  then  the  nurse  examines  them  ? — I 
send  them  into  a  private  room  with  the  nurse,  who 
inquires  whether  it  is  so.  You  cannot  take  their  word 
alone  that  it  is  so. 

10.660.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  these 
women  ever  simulate  the  affection  in  order  to  escape 
the  examination  ? — Yes. 

10.661.  That  they  use  pigments? — No;  I  have 
heard  stories  of  it,  but  I  have  never  met  with  any 
case  myself ;  others  have  done  so,  but  I  have  not. 

10.662.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  women  in 
that  condition  should  be  detained  until  they  are  fit  for 
examination,  or  should  they  be  allowed  to  go  away  and 
come  up  again  ? — They  should  be  allowed  to  go  away 
and  come  up  again  unless  there  is  some  information 
against  them.  The  practice  at  this  moment  is  this  : — 
a  woman  comes  up  to  be  examined,  and  claims  ex- 
emption from  examination  on  the  ground  of  natural 
function  ;  I  send  her  to  the  private  room  with  the 
nurse,  who  informs  herself  whether  it  really  is  so  or 
not,  and  she  comes  back  to  me  to  my  room  and 
reports  that  it  is  or  is  not  the  case,  and  if  it  is  so, 
and  the  police  are  in  the  possession  of  information  on 
which  they  can  rely  that  she  has  also  got  the  disease, 
then  the  Act  of  1869  has  a  clause  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "  five-day  clause,"  and  she  is 
taken  in,  but  I  have  never  taken  a  woman  in,  unless 
the  police  are  perfectly  confident  that  they  can  rely 
on  the  information  which  they  have  received,  and  the 
practical  result  has  been,  that  out  of  the  number  so 
admitted  under  what  I  style  the  "  five-day  clause," 
more  than  two-thirds  have,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
five  days,  or  as  soon  as  the  natural  function  has  dis- 
appeared, been  found  diseased. 

10.663.  Then  would  you  retain  the  five-day  clause 
in  the  ActW  1869  ? — Certainly  I  would,  or,  if  we  had 
not  it,  it  would  be  one  of  the  loopholes  by  which 
these  women  would  sometimes  try  to  escape. 

10.664.  To  bring  you  back  to  the  point  of  the  publi- 
city of  the  attendance  for  the  purpose  of  examina- 
tion, how  would  you  remedy  that  ? — I  would  have  the 
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examination  on  as  few  days  in  the  week  as  possible, 
adhering  to  fortnightly  examination,  that  every  woman 
should  be  examined  fortnightly,  but  that  the  number 
of  days  in  each  week  should  be  as  few  as  possible 
with  due  regard  to  the  work,  and  at  such  hours  as 
the  public  generally  would  not  be  so  much  about. 
At  present  one  of  the  hours  is  during  the  meal  hour 
of  the  working  classes,  when  a  great  many  are  passing 
to  and  from  their  employment  in  the  Dockyard,  and 
so  on.    I  hold  that  to  be  very  objectionable. 

10.665.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  examine  the 
50  or  60  women  ? — The  hours  stated  are  three  hours, 
but  the  women  do  not  come  during  the  first  hour,  and 
the  consequence  is  it  is  reduced  to  about  two  hours. 

10.666.  Do  you  find  two  hours  sufficient  ? — 
Quite. 

10.667.  If  a  woman  is  free  from  disease  it  is  a 
very  short  operation  ? — Yes,  very.  The  actual  exami- 
nation does  not  require  two  hours  if  the}^  were  all 
to  come  together,  but  one  has  to  wait  in  the  intervals. 
My  wish  has  always  been  to  keep  the  waiting  room 
as  free  as  possible,  to  prevent  anything  like  numbers 
crowding  together  and  make  it  as  private  as  I  well 
could,  examining  them  the  moment  they  arrive,  and 
allowing  them  to  go,  or  taking  them  in,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

10.668.  Then  do  I  understand  you  that  you  are 
sometimes  detained  by  women  not  being  ready  for 
examination  ? — They  do  not  come  ;  they  are  allowed 
a  space  of  three  hours  to  come  in,  and  they  keep 
dropping  in  one  after  another. 

10.669.  If  all  the  women  were  assembled  in  a 
waiting  room  it  would  not  take  you  more  than  two 
hours  to  examine  50  or  60  women? — Oh,  no. 

10.670.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  the 
women  in  the  hospital  should  be  classified  ? — Certainly. 
In  my  opinion  great  good  might  be  derived  from  such 
a  course. 

10.671.  There  is  no  attempted  classification  at 
present  ? — Merely  Avhat  I  have  done  myself,  assisted 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  Lock  wards. 

10.672.  But  there  are  no  rules  of  the  hospital 
requiring  classification  ? — No. 

10.673.  On  what  principle  would  you  classify  the 
patients?  Would  you  separate  the  older  prostitutes 
from  the  young  girls  ? —  Certainly ;  that  would  be 
perhaps  the  first  consideration. 

10.674.  Do  you  think  it  desirable,  from  your 
experience,  that  exceptional  treatment  should  be 
applied  to  the  young  girls,  that  they  should  be 
taken  charge  of  and  sent  to  a  reformatory  with  or 
without  their  free  will  ? — T  do.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  salvation  of 
many. 

10.675.  Is  there  any  employment  provided  for  the 
women  in  the  hospital  ? — None,  except  laundry  work. 
I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  suggesting 
that  employment  should  be  given  to  these  women, 
and  if  it  could  be  made  slightly  remunerative  to  them 
so  much  the  better ;  for  I  find  that  the  greater  the 
employment  the  greater  the  chance  of  reformation. 
I  find  that  those  girls  who  have  been  employed  in 
laundry  work,  for  instance,  are  more  usually  reformed 
than  those  who  have  nothing  to  do,  and  I  think  if  the 
work  was  slightly  remunerative  it  would  give  them 
something  to  make  them  feel  in  the  future  that  they 
could  obtain  a  livelihood  or  something  on  going  out 
of  the  hospital  ;  whereas  now  they  go  out  penniless 
and  go  back  to  the  streets  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  will  not  go  to  a  home,  and  there 
are  many  who  decline  to  go  to  a  home  who  yet  will 
listen  to  reformation.  One  of  the  blots  which  I  see  in  all 
homes  and  reformatories  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  the 
great  bulk  of  them  look  to  domestic  service  as  their 
ultimate  position,  and  I  have  known  so  many  cases  in 
which  that  has  failed  from  the  simple  fact  of  their 
mistresses,  on  some  inattention  on  their  part  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  taunting  them  with,  "We 
«  know  where  you  came  from,"  or  something  of  that 

1  sort,  and  these  women  rush  back  immediately  to  the 


streets  ;  whereas  if  they  had  a  feeling  that  they  could 
procure  a  living  by  their  own  individual  exertions,  I 
think  they  would  remain  reformed  creatures,  many  of 
them. 

10.676.  But  how  is  a  woman  in  that  rank  of  life  to 
obtain  employment  otherwise  than  in  domestic  ser- 
vice?— By  tailoring,  shirt  making,  and  even  it  might 
go  a  little  further,  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say 
what,  but  various  kinds  of  light  manufactures  :  basket 
making  has  been  mentioned. 

10.677.  Are  these  women  generally  in  ignorance  of 
the  qualifications  for  service  or  employment  of  any 
kind  ? — As  a  rule,  of  general  employment,  but  not  of 
domestic  service,  because  many  of  them  have  filled 
the  lower  grades  of  domestic  service.  A  very  large 
number,  I  may  say,  have  been  servants,  and  par- 
ticularly the  lower  class  of  servants,  maids  of  all  work  ; 
they  get  out  of  place  and  they  have  nowhere  to  go, 
and  they  adopt  this  as  a  last  resource,  as  a  means  of 
livelihood  ;  some  go  back  to  service  and  again  return 
to  -the  streets. 

10.678.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  these  women 
of  the  town  are  drawn  from  the  rank  of  domestic 
servants  ? — Yes,  a  great  many  are. 

10.679.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  clandestine 
prostitution  in  Portsmouth  which  escapes  the  police  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

10.680.  Are  those  clandestine  prostitutes  active 
agents  in  propagating  disease  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  but 
my  impression  is  that  clandestine  prostitution  is  very 
much  on  the  decrease.  I  am  quite  satisfied  as  far  as 
a  question  of  opinion  goes  that  many  young  girls  are 
deterred  from  embarking  in  that  life  for  fear  of  being 
at  once  stamped  as  prostitutes  ;  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that  a  number  of  married  women,  the  wives  of  sailors, 
and  so  on,  are  very  cautious  now  as  to  doing  any- 
thing which  might  excite  suspicion,  for  fear  that  th.eir 
husbands  might  learn  the  fact  that  they  are  on  the 
register,  and  therefore  they  lead  more  modest  lives. 

10.681.  Is  that  your  opinion  independently  of  what 
the  police  have  said  ? — It  is  quite  my  own  opinion 
from  my  own  observation. 

10.682.  Have  you  ever  been  a  private  practitioner 
in  Portsmouth  ? — Yes. 

10.683.  Before  you  were  connected  with  the  hos- 
pital ? — Yes,  and  I  am  so  now. 

10.684.  Then  as  a  private  practitioner,  does  your 
experience  lead  you  to  suppose  that  clandestine  pros- 
titution still  exists,  although  it  has  extensively  de- 
creased ? —  It  still  exists,  although  it  has  certainly 
decreased,  and  others  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  the 
subject  have  agreed  with  me — I  mean  others  who  are 
competent  to  judge. 

10.685.  Probably  from  your  cornexion  with  the 
Lock  Hospital  you  are  not  consulted  much  by  clan- 
destine prostitutes  ? — No,  but  I  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  consult  medical  men  whom  I  always  iinderstood 
had  a  considerable  practice  in  that  matter,  and  they 
agreed  with  me  that  it  was  on  the  decrease. 

10.686.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  more  than  one  gen- 
tleman in  the  profession  in  Portsmouth  ? — I  think  so. 

10.687.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  opinion  generally  in 
the  profession  in  Portsmouth  ? — I  think  so. 

10.688.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  I  think  you  stated 
that  you  took  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  operation 
of  the  Acts  now  than  you  did  when  you  were  examined 
before  the  House  of  Commons  ? — Y''es. 

10.689.  And  you  think  that  the  diminution  of 
disease  has  been  considerable  ? — Yes. 

10.690.  By  that  you  mean,  I  suppose,  not  only 
the  diminution  of  disease  amongst  the  women,  but 
the  diminution  of  disease  amongst  the  sailors  and  the 
troops  ? — Yes. 

10.691.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  returns  which 
have  been  laid  before  Parliament  with  regard  to  the 
diminution  of  disease  ? — I  have  seen  them  from  time 
to  time,  but  no  complete  system. 

10.692.  Because  it  appears  by  a  return  that  has 
been  laid  before  Parliament,  under  the  head  of  Ports- 
mouth, that  the  per-centage  of  venereal  disease  in  the 
army  and  navy  is  by  no  means  so  small  at  that  station 
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TWENTY-  as  it  is  at  other  stations  ? — Yes  ;  that  I  think  is  to 
FOURTH  DAY.  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Acts  were 

]\fj.  put  into  force  in  Portsmouth  much  later  than  at  the 

E.  K.  Parsons,  other  places. 

  10,693.  That  is  exactly  the  point  1  want  to  get  at. 

10  Mar.  1871.    Xhe  Acts  were  not  put  into  operation  in  Portsmouth 

 before  February  1869,  were  they  ?— The  Act  of  1866 

was,  as  I  have  already  stated,  put  into  operation  on 
the  8th  of  October  1866.  At  that  time  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  provided  anything  like  sufficient  ac- 
commodation for  the  women,  and  therefore  it  was 
impossible  to  proceed  with  the  proper  examination 
until  the  Government  had  so  provided,  which  they 
did  by  degrees,  and  it  was  only  at  the  beginning  of 
1870  that  the  fortnightly  examination  was  established. 

\0,69^.  Then  you  see  the  figures  in  that  column, 
1866,  1867,  and  1868,  and  you  attribute  that  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  want  of  accommodation  for  the  patients  ? 
— Just  so  ;  and  that  the  police  as  the  accommodation 
increased  were  hunting  up  more  of  these  prostitutes. 
In  the  earlier  years  there  were  many  of  the  prostitutes 
who  had  not  been  brought  under  the  Act  at  all.  It 
was  useless  to  examine  them  unless  there  was  room  to 
take  in  those  found  diseased,  so  that  you  would  have 
found  in  1866,  we  will  say,  or  1867,  and  even  1868 
that  had  there  been  ample  accommodation  for  these 
women  the  figures  would  then  have  been  much  higher, 
and  the  figures  of  1869  would  have  shown  a  very 
considerable  diminution.  It  is  because  the  earlier 
figures  are  so  small,  and  because  the  Act  was  not  in 
operation,  that  the  difference  between  that  and  other 
places  is  so  apparent. 

10.695.  This  return  gives  the  per-centage  up  to 
1869  at  19-81  ;  can  you  give  us  the  figures  for  the 
next  year  to  September  1870  ? — I  have  not  the  figures 
here,  but  I  have  here  a  return  which  I  obtained  from 
the  medical  authorities  at  the  garrison  hospital  which 
takes  in  the  whole  of  the  disease  of  the  troops,  and 
which  I  know  to  be  correct — those  taken  in  from  1864 
to  1870.  In  1864  there  were  1,5'^'^  cases  of  venereal 
disease  admitted  from  the  troops  in  the  garrison,  and 
in  the  last  year  there  were  901. 

10.696.  What  return  are  you  quoting  from  ? — One 
I  have  obtained  from  the  medical  officer  of  tiie 
garrison  hospital. 

10.697.  This  is  certified  by  the  medical  authorities? 
— By  the  staff  surgeon  in  the  military  hospital. 

10.698.  Then  this  would  shoAV,  notwithstanding  the 
larger  number  of  troops  in  the  garrison  in  1870,  that 
there  has  been  a  diminution  in  venereal  disease  of  over 
600  cases  ? — Just  so,  with  a  larger  average  of  troops 
you  will  see. 

10.699.  It  appears  by  this  that  the  greatest  number 
of  troops  in  garrison  in  1864<  was  4,280,  and  the 
average  strength  of  the  troops  in  garrison  in  1870  was 
4,875.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  correct? — Yes,  I 
believe  so.  I  think  that  return  may  be  quite  relied 
upon. 

10.700.  Would  you  have  all  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
our  seaport  towns  examined  ? — Yes,  if  you  wish  the 
Act  to  be  thoroughly  successful. 

10.701.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  regiments  are 
now  medically  examined  when  they  march  into  Ports- 
mouth ? — I  think  not.  I  should  not  like  to  give  any 
opinion,  because  it  is  only  hearsay.  I  have  no  abso- 
lute knowledge  ;  I  think  it  is  done  in  some  regiments 
and  not  in  otiiers.  It  is  done  irregularly,  to  say  the 
best  of  it. 

10.702.  Your  observations  with  regard  to  clandes- 
tine prostitution  being  on  the  decrease  are  gathered 
from  your  own  experience  ? — Yes. 

10.703.  As  a  medical  practitioner  ? — Yes. 

10.704.  Have  you  heard  from  the  police  also  that 
such  is  the  case  ? — I  believe  that  opinion  is  enter- 
tained by  the  police,  but  I  have  in  no  way  formed 
my  opinion  on  that  account. 

10.705.  Is  there  the  same  amount  of  disease 
amongst  the  women  who  go  with  civilians,  that  there 
is  amongst  the  women  who  consort  with  the  troops  and 
sailors  ? — I  see  no  difference  with  those  of  them  who 
arc  brought  up  under  the  operation  of  the  Act.  The 


disease  is  very  much  decreased  amongst  them,  and 
ameliorated  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

10.706.  Should  you  say  that  the  condition  of  the 
women  generally  is  better  than  it  was  ? — Certainly. 

10.707.  Are  they  more  cleanly  and  orderly  ? — 
Certainly  ;  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  about  that. 
Their  dress  and  manners  and  respectful  conduct 
before  me  is  quite  the  rule  ;  the  exceptions  are  very 
rare. 

10.708.  {Rev.  Dr.  Hannah.)  You  said,  I  think, 
that  the  extension  of  the  Acts  was  necessary  to 
secure  complete  success  ? — That  was  an  opinion  I 
expressed  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

10.709.  And  you  repeat  that  opinion,  do  you  not  ? 
— I  say  the  larger  the  area  the  greater  the  success, 
certainly. 

10.710.  I  merely  want  to  ask  you  what  you  mean 
by  "  complete  success  "  ? — As  near  as  we  can  hope 
for  a  stamping  out  of  the  disease. 

10.711.  Y'ou  mean  in  short  complete  success  in  the 
reduction  of  the  disease  ? — Certainly. 

10.712.  I  suppose  you  do  not  wish  to  give  any 
opinion  on  the  point  whether  any  moral  inconvenience 
would  accompany  that  result — No  ;  that  is  a  very 
large  question. 

10.713.  You  give  no  opinion  on  that? — No. 

10.714.  You  do  not  see  that  any  moral  harm  will 
follow  from  making  the  sin  thus  secure  ? — Certainly 
not.  You  mean  by  that,  I  presume,  am  I  of  opinion 
that  men  are  deterred  ? 

10.715.  Just  so? — I  do  not  think  that  ever  enters 
into  the  consideration  of  men  who  are  about  to  indulge, 
and  it  is  done  amongst  that  class  of  men  who  are 
chiefly  in  a  partial  state  of  intoxication,  and  they  do 
not  inquire  whether  they  are  going  to  indulge  with 
safety  or  not. 

10.716.  Bui  might  not  there  be  other  classes  of 
people  more  calculating,  who  would  dwell  on  the 
securit}'  which  would  be  thereby  aflbrded  — I  think 
not.  I  think  a  man  who  calculates  on  a  thing  of 
that  kind  is  more  base  probably  than  the  other. 

10.717.  Suppose  the  Acts  were  abolished,  you  say 
that  the  women  would  regret  it  ? — Certainly, 

10.718.  On  what  ground? — Simply  that  they  feel 
now  that  when  diseased  they  have  a  home  to  go  to  to 
be  cured.  A  large  portion  of  their  earnings  went 
formerly,  as  I  have  been  frequently  told,  in  medical 
bills  and  chemists' bills  ;  for  the  chemists  did  the  larger 
part  of  that  treatment. 

10.719.  I  infer  therefore  that  you  think  there  is  no 
moral  degradation  in  the  examination  either  of  the 
men  or  the  women  ? — I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  it  on 
the  part  of  the  women.  I  have  no  experience  of  it 
on  the  part  of  men. 

10.720.  But  as  you  say  you  strongly  recommend 
it  for  men,  you  probably  iiave  an  opinion  ? — I  merely 
suggest  it  as  a  means  of  securing  the  greater  success 
of  the  Act. 

10.721.  Now  as  to  clandestine  prostitution,  you 
connected  what  you  said  with  the  fall  of  many 
domestic  servants? — Yes. 

10.722.  Do  you  think  that  clandestine  prostitution 
extends  among  them  as  a  class  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

10.723.  Your  fear  would  be  that  domestics  servants 
contribute  largely  to  that  class  ? — Y^es,  I  would  not 
say  largely,  but  domestic  servants  do  contribute  to 
the  disease. 

10.724.  {Ca}i07i  Gregory^  I  suppose  you  have 
looked  at  these  Acts  simply  from  the  physical  point 
of  view  ? — Yes,  chiefly. 

10.725.  Not  the  moral  point  of  view  ? — I  would  not 
say  that  ;  I  have  often  considered  the  matter. 

10.726.  You  have  said  that  the  women  at  Ports- 
mouth looked  at  the  examinations  in  a  very  favourable 
point  of  A'iew  ;  might  1  ask  you  what  you  meant  by  "a 
very  favourable  point  of  view  "  — I  do  not  know  that 
I  said  they  look  upon  the  examinations  in  a  very 
favourable  point  of  view,  but  that  they  look  on  the 
Act  and  its  advantages  from  a  very  favourable  point  of 
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view ;  it  was  not  simply  as  to  the  isolated  question  of 
examination. 

10.727.  But  in  fact  upon  what  do  they  found  their 
liking  for  these  Acts  ? — Knowing  that  they  have  now  a 
place  to  go  to  when  they  are  diseased,  and  the  money 
which  they  formerly  spent  in  their  cure  can  now  be 
spent  in  ways  more  palatable  to  them,  and  they  have  now 
the  comforts  of  home  when  they  are  diseased,  whereas 
before  they  used  to  be  turned  out  of  their  lodgings 
very  frequently. 

10.728.  But  supposing  that  a  voluntary  hospital 
could  be  provided,  where  these  prostitutes  could  be 
accommodated,  would  they  still  look  upon  the  Acts 
from  a  favourable  point  of  view  ? — Yes,  but  that  was 
originally  the  case,  and  the  effect  of  that  was,  as  I 
have  already  answered  the  chairman,  that  the  moment 
a  ship  or  a  regiment  came  to  the  place  these  women 
went  off,  either  to  meet  some  one  they  had  known  in 
past  times,  or  on  tiie  chance  of  picking  up  sailors 
known  to  be  coming  home  with  more  or  less  large 
sums  of  money  in  their  pockets,  and  they  went  off'  in 
a  state  of  disease  and  communicated  it,  and  extended 
it,  and  when  the  people  were  gone  they  would  come 
back  again  and  ask  to  be  admitted,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  they  had  done  very  great  harm  in  the 
meanwhile  in  the  increase  of  the  disease. 

.10,729.  But  you  say  that  the  women  look  from  a 
very  favourable  point  of  view  on  this  Act  on  account 
of  its  certain  physical  benefit,  and  then  you  say  they 
did  not  look  on  the  voluntary  system  affording  them 
the  same  physical  benefit  from  a  favourable  point  of 
view  ? — But  they  did  look  upon  it  so,  only  they  went 
away.  They  could  leave  the  hospital  when  they 
liked;  there  was  no  power  to  restrain  them  from 
going. 

10.730.  And  therefore  you  mean  that  the  women 
like  the  restraint  on  their  will  which  the  Act  en- 
forces ? — They  would  come  to  the  hospital  now  to  be 
cured  if  they  could  go  out  when  they  pleased  and 
come  back  again  ;  they  would  treat  the  hospital  as  a 
convenience  to  them,  and  you  would  get  no  results. 

10.731.  I  am  merely  asking  for  an  interpretation 
of  your  own  words.  You  say  they  look  upon  it 
from  a  ftwourable  point  of  view,  and  I  want  to  know 
the  reason  they  do  so.  If  it  is  not  the  physical  benefit 
or  the  restraint  on  their  m  III,  what  is  it.  ? — It  is  the 
physical  benefit.  They  are  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  coming  to  hospital,  and  the  number  of  those  who 
come  voluntarily  for  admission  now  and  admit  they 
are  diseased  is  a  class  very  much  on  the  increase. 

10.732.  Then  you  say  the  same  physical  benefit 
was  given  them  before,  and  yet  they  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  it  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  country  g.  ined  no 
results  from  that.  They  went  out  of  hospital  in  a 
state  of  disease,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
public  at  last  gained  no  good. 

10.733.  I  still  fail  to  see  the  interpretation  of 
your  own  words,  but,  however,  I  will  not  press  it 
any  further.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
causes  which  have  led  most  of  these  women  to  be- 
come women  of  the  town  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  inquired  as 
to  a  great  number  of  them,  and  they  come  from  all 
sources.  The  lower  class  of  domestic  servants 
furnishes  a  good  many,  and  there  are  others  from 
diff"erent  kinds  of  things.  Some  are  driven  from 
their  homes  by  their  own  parents,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  is  not  a_  very  small  class  ;  and  then  a 
number  of  young  girls  whose  fathers  are  in  employ- 
ment, who  probably  have  never  gone  out  to  service, 
are  induced  to  go  on  the  town  from  the  persuasion  of 
acquaintances. 

10.734.  Then  the  result  of  your  investigation  as  to 
the  women  going  on  the  town  is  that  they  are  in  a 
very  low  moral  condition  ? — Yes. 

10.735.  That  they  scarcely  know  good  from  evil  ?  

Yes. 

10.736.  And  scarcely  recognise  the  sin  of  prosti- 
tution ? — No,  they  do  not. 

10.737.  And  that  comparatively  few  have  gone 
from  passion,  but  chiefly  have  gone  from  a  desire  to 
get  bread  to  eat,  or  clothing  to  their  backs  ?— I  have 
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never  been  able  to  get  at  how  many  have  gone  as  the  twenty- 
result  of  passion,  because  that  is  a  question  1  should  not  FOURTH  DAT. 
ask  them,  but  I  should  merely  try  to  inform  myself  what 
their  positions  have  been,  and  in  answer  to  that  I  have  E.  K.  Parsons. 

ascertained  that  a  large  number  of  them  have  been   

domestic  servants  of  that  class  known  as  servants  of  10  Mar.  1871. 

all  work.    They  come  out  of  their  place,  and  have  

no  means  of  livelihood,  and  they  rush  into  this  sad 
condition  rather  as  a  matter  of  necessity  tlian  of 
choice. 

10.738.  Would  not  these  women  if  they  are  de- 
graded, scarcely  knowing  what  is  right  from  what  is 
wrong,  naturally  look  on  it  that  the  stamp  of  authority 
was  being  placed  by  this  periodical  examination  on 
their  calling  ? — I  have  never  seen  any  evidence  of  it 
at  all. 

10.739.  Did  you  ever  see  any  evidence  that  they 
at  all  recognise  the  sin  of  prostitution  in  consequence 
of  these  examinations  ? — No. 

10.740.  Would  not  it  in  your  own  mind  naturally 
have  a  very  hardening  effect  that  a  woman  should  be 
examined  in  that  wa)',  simply  to  see  vvhetlicr  she  Avas 

in  a  fit  condition  to  piy  the  trade  of  a  prostitute  ?  I 

do  not  know.  I  can  scarcely  enter  into  a  woman's 
views  in  such  a  matter.  I  say  there  is  nothing  de- 
grading in  the  examination  as  it  is  carried  out.  The 
women  themselves  who  will  permit  intercourse  by 
men,  cannot  feel  any  great  degradation  in  a  matter 
which  is  carried  out  with  as  much  delicacy  as  it  is 
possible  to  be  done.  I  cannot  conceive  that  they 
can. 

10.741.  You  can  see  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  a  woman  being  examined  for  surgical  purposes, 
and  being  txaniined  as  a  prostitute  ? — ^Yes,  I  can  see  a 
difference,  but  I  cannot  conceive  a  feeling  of  degrada- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  woman,  who,  outside  tiie  door 
will  subject  herself  to  any  kind  of  roughness  and 
rudeness-  on  the  part  of  men,  in  coming  to  the 
room  where  the  examination  is  carried  out  with  every 
delicacy.    I  cannot  understand  that  she  can  feel  any. 

10.742.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  think  the  women 
are  so  degraded  that  nothing  can  degrade  them 
lower  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  at  all.  °I  think  we 
could  elevate  them  very  much. 

10.743.  Of  course,  if  they  are  at  the  bottom,  any 
change  must  be  upwards  ;  but  is  not  your  argument 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  women  are  so  low 
that  you  cannot  make  them  lower? — No,  not  quite 
that,  but  having  done  a  thing  which  is  more  degradino- 
to  them  than  tlie  examination,  or  that  the  examination 
is  far  less  degrading  to  them  than  the  examination 
they  have  submitted  to  when  they  first  embarked  in 
their  career. 

10.744.  Still  the  accession  of  every  little  to  the 
greater  degradation,  does  make  the  whole  degradation 
still  greater  ? — It  is  in  so  much  less  a  degree.  Havin"- 
felt  the  sharp  pains  of  the  one,  they  need-  not  flinch 
at  the  other  at  all. 

10.745.  {Mr.  Mundella.)  I  understood  you  to  say 
in  reply  to  the  chairman  that  there  was  more  disease 
exi^sting  in  the  army  and  navy  than  amongst  civilians? 
— That  is  my  impression. 

10.746.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — Simply 
because  the  soldiery  and  the  navy  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  with  these  people  known  to  be 
diseased  for  years  and  years  past. 

10.747.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  the  soldier  has 
to  remain  so  long  in  a  state  of  celibacy  has  anything 
to  do  with  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  has.  " 

10.748.  You  say  that  military  surgeons  object  to 
the  examination  of  the  men  ? — I  merely  express  that 
as  my  opinion  of  what  I  have  heard.  I  have  no  right 
to  say  a  thing  of  that  kind  as  that  I  knovy  of  \%  but 
such  is  the  general  impression. 

10.749.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  examina- 
tion of  the  men  was  repugnant  to  them  ? — Yes.  I 
have  heard  from  military  medical  men  that  they  do 
not  like  it.  I  have  been  told  that  military  medical 
men  object  to  it. 

10.750.  You  say  that  you  must  have  an  examhia- 
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TWENTl-  tion  of  the  men  if  you  are  to  secure  complete  success  ? 
FOURTH  DAY.   Yes. 

jyj-^.  10,751.  What  do  you  mean  by  complete  success? 

E.  K.  Parsons.  — I  cannot  lay  down  a  line,  but  the  greater  the  num- 

  ber  of  persons  affected  by  disease  that  you  can  put 

10  Mar.  1871.    under  restraint  the  less  chance  there  is  of  propaga- 

 tion.    It  is  well  known  that  a  soldier  will  go  about  for 

weeks  in  a  state  of  disease. 

10,752.  Then  your  idea  of  success  is  to  modify  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  disease,  but  you  do  not 
expect  to  stamp  it  out,  as  you  have  already  said  ? — 
That  is  our  hope  and  aim. 

10753.  Suppose  you  had  absolute  power,  do  you 
think  such  a  thing  possible  as  to  stamp  it  out  ? — No  ; 
I  think  you  will  destroy  syphilis,  but  I  do  not  think 
you  will  stamp  out  gonorrhoea. 

10.754.  Will  you  tell  us  the  means  you  would  have 
recourse  to  if  you  had  the  power  ? — I  would  examine 
every  soldier  and  sailor,  which  would  be  the  chief 
matter  ;  that,  and  the  working  out  of  the  present 
Acts  would  reduce  disease  to  a  minimum. 

10.755.  How  would  that  be,  when  the  civil  popula- 
tion are  not  examined,  because  I  suppose  they  would 
have  intercourse  with  the  same  women  as  military 
men  ? — Yes,  they  do,  but  not  so  much  as  soldiers  and 
sailors  do  ;  they  keep  pretty  well  to  a  class,  so  I  am 
told.  I  do  not  know  how  you  could  touch  the  civil 
population  ;  the  authorities  have  no  power  over  them, 
but  they  have  over  soldiers  and  sailors. 

10.756.  You  do  not  see  your  way  to  interfering  with 
the  civil  population  at  all? — No. 

10.757.  Still  you  think  the  examination  of  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  tlie  women  with  whom  they  have 
intercourse,  would  do  something  towards  stamping  out 
this  disease  ? — Yes,  it  would  discover  disease,  while 
at  present  it  is  hidden  ;  and  every  case  you  discover 
of  disease  is  so  mucli  diminution  of  disease,  and  so 
much  success  to  the  Acts. 

10.758.  Does  not  every  ship  that  comes  in  bring  a 
number  of  diseased  men  in  it,  as  a  rule  ? — Yes ;  then 
I  would  have  them  examined  before  they  were  allowed 
to  go  on  shore. 

10.759.  Do  you  mean  merchant  vessels? — Y''es. 
You  might  introduce  it  very  fairly  I  think  in  merchant 
ships. 

10.760.  How  about  passengers  ? — I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  suggest  a  remedy  for  all  this. 

10.761.  I  want  to  see  what  your  "  complete 
"  success  "  is,  and  how  you  are  going  to  achieve  it  ? — ■ 
I  am  contending  for  an  approximation  to  a  complete 
success. 

10.762.  That  is  by  examining  soldiers  and  sailors 
only  ? — That  is  one  step. 

10.763.  Have  you  any  others  ? — No,  at  present 
I  am  not  prepared.  I  think  that  merchant  seamen 
might  be  subjected  to  an  inspection  by  some  duly 
qualified  man. 

10.764.  Not  the  civil  population  — I  do  not  know 
how  it  could  be  done. 

10.765.  But  supposing  you  send  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  to  some  inland  town,  and  they  retui-n  to  a 
seaport  or  a  garrison  town  ;  they  come  back  partially 
diseased,  do  they  not  ? — I  would  have  them  examined 
before  they  come  into  the  town,  and  before  they  are 
allowed  to  go  out  on  leave.  I  Avould  have  them 
examined  in  every  ship  that  comes  to  Spithead  before 
leaving,  and  every  man  found  diseased  should  be  pre- 
vented from  leaving. 

10.766.  Then  practically  your  "  complete  success  " 
comes  to  this,  to  reduce  the  disease  to  a  minimum  in 
seaport  towns  ? — Yes. 

10.767.  You  said  that  this  examination  Avas  not 
conducted  at  present  with  sufficient  privacy  ? — No. 
I  said  that  I  would  suggest,  if  the  Acts  are  to  be 
continued,  some  improvements,  and  I  think  the 
feelings  of  the  women  should  bo  consulted  as  much 
as  possible  by  having  the  examination  at  convenient 
hours. 

10.768.  You  said  the  examinations  were  going  on 
during  the  meal  hours  of  the  working  classes? — I 
would  alter  the  hours,  certainly,  and  reduce  the  number 


of  days  on  which  they  should  be  examined,  adhering 
to  the  fortnightly  examination, 

10.769.  Y''ou  say  that  the  appearance,  the  dress, 
manners,  and  cleanliness  of  the  women  have  undergone 
a  great  improvement? — Certainly. 

10.770.  Do  you  think  that  improvement  at  all  tends 
to  lessen  prostitution  and  increase  morality  ? — I  think 
if  you  can  induce  a  woman  to  look  with  more  respect 
on  herself,  either  her  appearance,  or  what  not,  you 
do  much  to  raise  her  out  of  her  condition. 

10.771.  Do  you  think  prostitution,  when  it  is  made 
attractive  and  less  dangerous,  is  less  likely  to  be 
indulged  in  than  otherwise  ? — I  do  not  think  so  far  as 
soldiers  and  sailors  go  that  external  attraction  has 
much  to  do  with  it.  I  think  they  rather  prefer  those 
poor  creatures  who  are  living  almost  entirely  in  the 
lowest  class  of  public-houses,  and  bringing  them  away 
from  that  rather  induces  a  feeling  of  more  respect  for 
themselves. 

10.772.  You  think  the  soldiers  and  sailors  prefer 
the  very  lowest  class  of  prostitutes  ? — Yes,  they  do  ; 
and  confine  themselves  pretty  nearly  to  it. 

10.773.  What  sort  of  opinion  have  you  of  the 
morality  of  soldiers  and  sailors  ? — I  am  afraid  that 
the  morality  of  a  very  large  number  of  them  is  not  of 
the  very  highest  order. 

10.774.  You  say  that  when  you  had  the  voluntary 
hospital  the  women  ran  off  as  soon  as  a  ship  came 
in  ? — Yes. 

10.775.  But  that  now  they  are  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  to  the  hospital  ? — Those  who  come 
voluntarily  knowing  themselves  to  be  diseased  are  a 
class  much  on  the  increase. 

10.776.  Then  I  gather  from  that,  that  you  are  of 
opinion  that  if  you  had  voluntary  hospitals  and  the 
power  of  detention  until  the  women  were  cured,  the 
women  would  resort  to  them  as  they  do  now  ? — No, 
I  do  not  mean  anything  of  the  kind. 

10.777.  Y'^ou  say  that  numbers  of  women  resort  to 
them  voluntarily  now  ? — So  they  do. 

10.778.  And  that  that  class  is  largely  on  the 
increase  ? — Yes. 

10.779.  And  you  have  the  power  of  detaining  them 
until  they  are  cured  ? — Yes. 

10.780.  And  you  do  so  detain  them? — Yes. 

10.781.  For  what  reason  do  you  think  they  would 
not  come  when  voluntary  hospitals  were  established? 
— Many,  I  do  not  say  all,  would,  but  many  would  not, 
and  you  would  do  no  good. 

10.782.  Not  to  those  who  did  not  come,  but  those 
who  did? — Yes,  but  you  would  do  no  good,  as  the 
object  of  this  Act  is  to  reduce  the  disease  and  to 
destroy  the  horrors  which  spring  from  it  and  attack 
generation  after  generation,  and  therefore  all  cases  of 
disease  should  be  admitted  to  hospital. 

10.783.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  every 
diseased  person  whom  you  brought  into  the  hospital 
and  cured  was  something  in  the  direction  of  reducing 
the  disease  ? — So  it  is. 

10.784.  And  you  say  large  numbers  of  those  women 
are  now  coming — increasingly  coming — voluntarily 
to  the  hospital  ? — So  they  do,  showing  their  appreciation 
of  the  Acts. 

10.785.  Showing  their  appreciation  of  the  hospital, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  they  look  on  the  hospital  as  the 
Acts. 

10.786.  Then  if  you  had  hospitals  with  the  power 
of  detention,  you  think  it  would  not  act  as  well — 
No.  You  must  have  the  present  Acts  to  oblige  all 
public  women  to  come  to  be  examined  ;  you  cannot 
get  out  of  the  periodical  examination,  and  whilst  some 
might  come  voluntarily  to  examination  others  woidd 
stay  away  and  thus  cancel  any  good  the  Acts  might  do. 

10.787.  Can  you  tell  us  what  has  been  done  of  late 
years  in  the  way  of  improvement  in  the  way  of  sani- 
tary arrangements  in  the  army  and  navy  ? — No. 

10.788.  Do  you  know  what  improvements  there 
have  been  in  the  way  of  inspection  of  the  men, 
increased  facilities  for  ablution,  and  so  on  ? —  No, 
only  a  general  knowledge. 

10.789.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  punish- 
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ment  for  soldiers  and  sailors  not  reporting  them- 
selves when  diseased  ? — Yes,  I  believe  there  is  for 
soldiers ;  I  do  not  know  about  sailors. 

10.790.  Do  you  know  'A'hether  anything  has  been 
done  in  Portsmouth  to  improve  the  morale  of  tiie 
soldiers  and  sailors  there,  by  the  establishment  in  the 
barracks  and  homes  of  reading-rooms  and  means  of 
amusement  for  the  men  ? — Yes,  much. 

10.791.  And  by  the  transmission  of  part  of  the  pay 
of  the  sailors  to  their  friends,  so  that  they  are  not 
sent  on  shore  with  so  much  money  ? — That  is  not  a 
recent  matter.    I  think  it  has  been  done  for  years. 

10.792.  Are  not  sailors  now  when  they  are  dis- 
charged sent  to  their  homes  instead  of  being  turned 
adrift  in  Portsmouth  ? — They  avail  themselves  very 
largely  of  the  Sailors'  Home,  and  others  go  straight 
home.  The  condition  of  the  sailor  has  certainly  very 
much  improved, 

10.793.  Do  you  know  whether  by  a  regulation  three 
or  four  years  back  great  numbers  of  the  most  dis- 
orderly men  amongst  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
were  dismissed  the  service  ? — I  have  heard  something 
of  it. 

10.794.  Do  not  you  think  that  all  those  things  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  diminution  of  the 
disease  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  they  have  in  any  way 
whatever,  because  the  disease  was  known  to  maintain 
an  average  rate  until  the  Acts  came  into  effect  ;  it  is 
only  since  then  that  a  diminution  has  taken  place. 

10.795.  {3Ir.  Rylands.)  Your  great  point,  as  I 
understand  from  this  return,  is  that,  while  the  average 
strength  of  the  soldiers  in  1864  was  4,280,  the 
number  of  venereal  cases  was  1,544,  and  that  in  1870 
the  average  strength  of  the  army  had  increased  to 
4,875,  and  the  number  of  cases  had  been  reduced  to 
901,  and  that  you  advance  as  evidence  of  the  good 
effect  of  the  Acts? — Unquestionably.  I  put  that  in 
simply  to  account  for  the  fact  that  in  this  return 
Portsmouth  did  not  show  so  well  as  other  places.  I 
answer  that,  by  saying  that  I  am  not  surprised  at  that, 
because  the  Acts  have  been  put  so  much  more  recently 
in  force  in  Portsmouth  than  elsewhere,  and  I  offer 
that  paper  as  a  proof  that  there  is  a  greater  amount 
of  good  done  than  is  at  first  seen. 

10.796.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  this  is  the  result 
of  the  working  of  the  Acts  ? — Quite.  I  know  of  no 
other  possible  means  to  which  to  attribute  it. 

10.797.  I  presume  that  the  return  in  1864  may  be 
absolutely  relied  on  ? — I  believe  that  to  be  perfectly 
trustworthy ;  it  is  the  result  of  the  examination  of 
the  whole  of  the  medical  books  of  the  military  hospital 
and  not  furnished  for  any  particular  purpose, 

10.798.  Now,  if  you  will  look  at  the  return  which 
you  hold  in  your  hand,  you  will  find  on  page  10  what 
the  state  of  the  case  was  in  1865.  You  will  see  on 
December  31st  1865  there  were  4,819  soldiers. — 
Yes. 

10.799.  That  you  will  see  is  between  500  and  600 
soldiers  more  than  there  were  in  1864  ? — Yes  ;  but  I 
am  in  no  way  answerable  for  these  figures,  I  know 
nothing  about  them, 

10.800.  But  assuming  they  are  correct,  being  a  par- 
liamentary return,  the  number  of  soldiers  in  1865  were 
between  500  and  600  more  than  in  1864,  is  not  that 
the  fact  ? — Yes. 

10.801.  Then  you  will  observe  the  number  of  cases 
of  soldiers  treated  for  venereal  in  1865  had  diminished, 
as  compared  with  1864,  from  1544  to  1163  ;  is  not  that 
the  fact  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  am  not  answerable  for  these 
figures  at  all. 

10.802.  Now,  while  the  number  of  soldiers  had  in- 
creased between  1864  and  1865  by  between  500  and 
■  600,  the  number  of  cases  of  venereal  amongst  them 

decreased  nearly  400  ;  would  that  be  in  consequence 
of  the  operations  of  the  Acts  ? — I  think  it  would. 

10.803.  Although  they  were  not  passed  till  the  end 
of  1864,  and  did  not  come  into  operation  until  1866  ? 
— There  was  a  certain  amount  of  work  going  on.  The 
voluntary  principle  was  tried  in  our  hospital  for  some 
years. 

10.804.  You  said,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  the 


reason   there  was  no  impression  produced  on  the  TWENTY- 

disease  in  the  army  between  1865  and  1869  was  that  ^^URTH^dat. 
these  Acts  were  practically  inoperative  ? — I  said  they  Mr. 
were  not  fully  put  in  operation,  neither  have  they  E.  K.  Parsons. 
been.   

10.805.  And  you  say  they  were  put  fully  into  opera- 

tion  in  1868,  1869,  and  1870.?— No,  I  have  never  

said  they  were  put  in  full  operation.    I  maintain  until 
very  recently  indeed  they  have  not  been. 

10.806.  However,  they  have  been  put  in  full  opera- 
tion recently,  and  the  effect,  you  say,  is  that  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases  from  1,544 
in  1864  to  901  in  1870  ?— I  say  there  has  been  that, 
believing  that  return  to  be  true,  for  which  I  am  not 
answerable.  It  was  merely  given  to  me  by  courtesy 
from  the  military  hospital  ;  but  I  say,  whatever  ad- 
vantage is  shown,  is  derivable,  in  my  opinion,  from  the 
Acts,  and  a  greater  result  would  have  been  shown  if 
they  had  been  fully  in  operation,  v/hicli  they  have 
never  been,  until  the  commencement  of  1870.  Peri- 
odical examination,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  Acts, 
so  far  as  their  success  goes,  was  not  put  into  opera- 
tion in  Portsmouth  till  the  commencement  of  1870. 

10,806a,  Now  the  number  of  the  cases  of  soldiers 
between  1865  and  1869,  according  to  this  return, 
remains  at  about  the  same  figure,  do  you  see  that  ? — ■ 
I  do. 

10.807.  But  between  1864  and  1865,  according  to 
the  return  you  have  put  in,  there  was  a  very  great 
reduction  indeed.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this ;  are 
you  prepared  to  say  that  that  great  reduction,  which 
corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the  reduction  you 
put  in,  in  the  year  1870,  can  be  attributed  to  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  ? — Well,  I  believe  it  is.  I 
believe  all  that  is  the  result  of  the  Acts. 

10.808.  Between  1864  and  1865  ?— We  had  a 
number  of  beds  then  at  work,  but  could  never  get  on, 
because  the  women  went  away. 

10.809.  Then  you  think,  between  1864  and  1865 
this  great  reduction  of  several  hundreds  of  cases  was 
caused  by  the  partial  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — This 
is  not  a  return  between  1864  and  1865,  but  for  the 
whole  six  years. 

10.810.  It  is  a  return  to  show  that  between  1864 
and  1870  there  has  been  a  very  great  reduction  ? — 
Yes,  taken  as  a  whole. 

10.811.  I  want  to  restrict  your  observations  to  the 
great  reduction  which  occurred  between  1864  and 
1865  — That  will  throw  no  light  on  what  may  have 
taken  place  between  1864  and  1865. 

10.812.  But  does  not  it  show  what  was  the  fact 
in  1864,  and  we  have  a  parliamentary  return  here 
which  shows  what  was  the  fact  in  1865? — Yes,  and 
you  begin  in  1865  here,  at  1,163. 

10.813.  Precisely  ;  and,  therefort,  as  compared  with 
1865,  the  reduction  is  only  from  1,163  to  900  ;  instead 
of  being  a  reduction  of  620  between  the  period  of 
1865  and  1870,  the  reduction  is  only  about  250  ? — 
Yes,  the  reduction  is  nothing  like  what  it  might  fairly 
have  been  expected  to  be,  and  for  that  reason,  which 
I  have  stated  several  times,  that  the  Acts  were  not 
fully  in  operation  until  the  beginning  of  1870.  I 
cannot  explain  that  falling  off  between  1864  and  1865, 

10.814.  {Chairman.)  From  whom  did  you  receive 
this  paper? — From  the  Inspector  of  police  who  ob- 
tained it  from  Mr.  Ellis,  the  clerk  employed  in  the 
military  garrison  hospital. 

10.815.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  In  the  evidence  you  gave 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  you 
stated  in  answer  to  question  253  that  the  police  at  Ports- 
mouth considered  the  voluntary  submission  binding 
on  a  woman  for  12  months,  whether  she  had  been  an 
inmate  of  the  hospital  or  not.  Is  that  practice 
altered  now  ? — Yes,  by  order,  I  believe,  oi'  the  police 
where  a  woman  on  going  out  of  the  hospital  is  asked 
to  re-sign  her  voluntary  submission. 

10.816.  With  regard  to  that  reply,  is  it  the  fact 
that  the  women  immediately  on  going  out  of  the 
hospital,  at  the  very  time  of  going  out,  are  asked  to 
re-sign  their  voluntary  submission  ? — I  really  do  not 
know  on  what  day  they  are  asked.    The  orders  came 
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down,  I  believe,  from  the  Government.  I  have 
always  asked  tiie  question  of  the  police,  "Have 
"  these  women  signed  tlieir  papers  ?"  and  the  answer 
has  been  always,  "  Yes." 

]  0,817.  You  do  not  see  the  submission  when  you 
examine  these  women,  do  you  ? — No,  that  is  filed  by 
the  police.    In  the  first  instance  I  do. 

10.818.  Supposing  a  woman  comes  to  you  to  be 
examined,  how  are  you  aware  that  she  is  properly 
brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Acts? — The  iiolice 
give  hei'  a  paper  with  her  name  and  address  upon  it 
and  she  comes  before  me.  The  police  inquire  into 
that  before. 

10.819.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  you  are  called 
upon  to  satisfy  yourself  that  the  woman  has  signed 
a  volimtary  submission  ? — Yes,  I  direct  the  police,  if 
anybody  declines  to  sign  it,  to  apprise  me  of  it.  All 
those  who  come  in  without  remark  from  the  police  I 
know  have  signed  in  due  course. 

10.820.  Y''ou  mentioned  in  your  previous  evidence 
tliat  children  as  young  as  twelve  were  among  the 
prostitute  class  ? — Yes,  at  that  time  there  were  one 
or  two,  but  I  think  I  said  to  the  Chairman  that  my 
impression  was,  that  now  there  are  none  so  young  as 
there  were  at  that  time. 

10.821.  Can  you  recall  the  circumstances  under 
which  children  so  young  as  twelve  were  called  upon 
to  give  a  voluntary  submission? — They  were  all 
required  I  believe  to  sign  a  voluntary  submission.  If 
they  declined,  the  police  applied  to  the  magistrates. 

10.822.  With  regard  to  the  opinion  that  you  have 
exj)ressed  that  the  cases  of  true  syphilis  have  become 
very  rare,  and  that  tlie  cases  you  have  at  Portsmouth 
are  frequently  imported  from  abroad,  is  not  it  the  fact 
that  cases  of  true  syphilis  are  becoming  much  nu)re 
rare  over  the  whole  country? — I  an)  not  aware  of 
that.  I  know  they  are  certainly  so  in  our  dis- 
trict, but  I  do  not  know  whether  that  holds  good 
elsewhere.  That  is  the  result  of  my  own  personal 
experience. 

10,82^5.  In  the  evidence  you  gave  before  3'ou  said 
those  cases  were  chiefly  imported  ? — Y''es. 

10.824.  And  I  suppose  that  you  propose  to  check 
that  by  examination  of  sailors  on  their  entrance  into 
port  ? — Yes. 

10.825.  That  is  what  you  would  consider  a  proper 
addition  to  the  present  Act? — Yes. 

10.826.  You  objected  also  in  your  former  evidence 
to  a  certificate  of  health  on  leaving  hospital  being 
given  to  the  women  ? — Yes. 

10.827.  That  has  been  altered? — Yes. 

10.828.  But  now  a  woman  receives  a  notice  to 
attend  for  future  examination  ? — Yes,  but  not  on  going 
out  of  the  hospital ;  she  receives  it  two  or  three  days 
before  the  time  for  her  reappearance.  The  police  go 
and  deliver  it  to  the  women  at  their  houses. 

10.829.  She  formerly  received  it  on  going  out  of 
the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

10,8S0.  How  long  has  that  been  altered  ? — About 
two  years  I  think,  but  I  cannot  say  the  time  exactly. 

10.831.  Do  you  suppose  that  was  altered  and  the 
certificate  was  withdrawn  by  the  Act  of  1869,  simply 
to  prevent  women  showing  that  they  had  passed  the 
medical  examination,  and  were  safe  ? — I  believe  that 
was  the  ground  of  it. 

10.832.  Would  you  concur  in  that  ground  ? — I 
would  suggest  the  doing  away  of  delivering  to  these 
women  any  notice  whatever. 

10.833.  But  what  reason  do  you  give  for  object- 
ing to  their  showing  that  they  had  submitted  to  the 
examination,  and  were  in  the  opinion  of  the  surgeon 
free  from  disease  ? — It  was  known  at  that  time  that 
they  had  made  use  of  those  documents  as  a  proof  of 
their  being  safe. 

10.834.  Is  there  any  objection  to  that  ? — Of  course 
that  is  an  invitation  to  the  increase  of  prostitution 
which  I  should  object  to. 

10.835.  But  I  understand  you  there  must  be  prosti- 
tution ? — But  I  would  not  throw  out  invitations  to 
increase  it. 

10.836.  But,  however,  the  effect  of  the  Acts  is  clear, 


the  soldiers  and  sailors  know  that,  the  women  are 
free  from  disease,  and  the  object  of  the  Acts  would 
be  carried  out,  would  not  it,  if  the  soldiers  could  be 
induced  to  go  with  these  women  rather  than  with 
diseased  women  ? — I  hold  the  object  of  the  Act  was 
in  every  way  possible  to  tread  out  this  disease,  know- 
ing its  fearful  ravages. 

10.837.  Amongst  soldiers  and  sailors?  —  They 
would  enjoy  it  as  part  of  the  general  community. 

10.838.  You  stated  a  fact  in  your  evidence  before 
the  Committee  in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  which 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  some  information,  that  cases 
have  been  brought  up  to  you  for  examination  by  false 
accusation.  You  were  asked,  "  Has  any  woman  been 
brought  to  you  not  diseased?"  Answer;  "Yes." 
Question  ;  "  Has  she  been  brought  to  you  by  false 
accusations?"  Answer;  "  Y"es."  —  I  can  tell  you 
that  case. 

10.839.  Then  there  is  only  one  case  ? — There  is 
only  one. 

10.840.  Is  that  the  same  case  of  a  respectable 
married  woman  mentioned  in  question  345  ? — It  was 
the  same  case. 

10.841.  What  kind  of  false  accusation  was  pre- 
sented against  this  woman  ? — It  was  a  woman  I  knew 
by  sight.  She  had  been  a  member  of  a  family  which 
had  at  one  time  been  better  off.  Her  father  was  a 
small  builder  in  the  town,  and  I  happened  to  know  her 
by  sight,  and  when  she  came  into  the  room  I  made 
some  remark,  at  this  distance  of  time  I  hardly  know 
what,  but  about  my  regretting  to  see  her  there,  and 
she  was  discharged,  and  notliing  more  has  ever  been 
heard  of  her.  The  Admiralty  required  every  explana- 
tion of  that,  and  the  facts  were  that  she  was  a  woman 
seen  to  have  come  out  of  a  brothel  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  and  she  had  even  accosted  one  of  the 
policemen  with  a  view  of  getting  him  to  go  home  v/ith 
her.  I  told  her  then  that  she  had  evidently  drawn 
this  on  herself,  although  I  believe  she  was  not  a 
prostitute.  The  explanation  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Admiralty  over  and  over  again. 

10.842.  The  accusations  were  simply  statements  of 
the  police;  there  was  no  accusation  brought  against 
her  by  anybody  else  ? — No. 

10.843.  Then  the  word  "  accusation  "  simply 
means  information  laid  against  her  by  the  police  ? — 
Just  so. 

10.844.  In  question  383  in  the  evidence  you  gave 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Flouse  of  Commons  you 
were  asked  a  question  with  reference  to  the  police 
getting  information.  "  Do  they  get  information  from 
"  the  women  themselves  ? — Yes,  the  police  get  a 
"  great  deal  of  information  from  the  women.  It  is  a 
"  very  common  thing  for  a  woman  to  say,  'Well,  I 
"  '  have  no  objection  to  come;  I  like  coming  up  here, 
"  '  I  am  very  willing  to  avail  myself  of  the  Act  ;  but 
"  '  why  does  not  so-and-so  (naming  a  person  who  is 
"  '  carrying  on  clandestine  prostitution)  do  so  ?'"  — 
Yes. 

10.845.  That  you  confirm? — Yes. 

10.846.  Do  not  you  think  it  possible  that  a  woman 
may  be  improperly  informed  against  by  other  women  ? 
— No,  I  think  not. 

10.847.  You  have  never  heard  of  an  example  of 
that  kind  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  they  only  inform  against 
those  they  believe  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act. 

10.848.  I  suppose  in  the  case  of  women  only  par- 
tially engaged  in  prostitution,  the  efl'ectof  any  notice 
being  taken  of  them  by  the  police  would  naturally  be 
to  drive  them  out  of  their  situations  into  complete 
prostitution  ? — Yes,  or  else  the  exact  opposite  ;  it 
would  deter  them  from  carrying  on  the  semi  pros- 
titution which  they  had  been  doing.  The  latter  is  tlie 
rule. 

10.849.  But  supposing  a  woman  was  known  to  be 
engaged  in  semi  prostitution,  to  adopt  your  phrase, 
and  the  police  went  after  her  to  the  house  where 
she  was  a  servant  or  to  the  shop  at  which  she 
Avas  employed,  don't  you  think  that  would  very 
probably  have   the  effect  of  causing   her  to  lose 
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her  situation  ? — No  ;  besides  they  would  not  do  that. 
I  have  never  known  a  case  in  which  they  did  anytliing 
of  the  kind.  They  satisfy  themselves,  I  believe,  by 
seeing  the  woman  in  the  streets  night  after  night 
accompanied  by  different  men,  and  seeing  her  go 
into  brothels,  and  finding  her  in  places  vrhich  are 
known  to  be  the  resort  of  prostitutes. 

10.850.  Those  are  the  semi  prostitutes  you  are 
speaking  of? — Yes,  and  they  speak  to  them  and  the 
girls  admit  it. 

10.851.  Then  when  the  girls  admit  it  they  are 
ordered  up  for  examination,  are  they  not  ? — Just  so. 

10.852.  If  they  are  ordered  up  for  examination  and 
become  registered,  would  not  that  inevitably  drive 
them  out  of  their  situations  ? — No,  I  think  not,  because 
I  do  not  think  they  would  be  holding  any  situation. 

10.853.  But  I  am  asking  you  of  these  women  you 
speak  of  in  service  or  in  shops,  if  they  become  regis- 
tered, it  seems  to  me  that  from  being  semi  prostitutes, 
they  would  become  full  prostitutes? — But  I  believe 
the  first  time  they  are  spoken  to  by  the  police  is 
when  they  are  carrying  on  their  calling  of  prostitution. 
The  police  are  about  at  such  times  as  these  women 
are  generally  plying  their  trade,  and  they  speak  to 
them  then. 

10.854.  And  they  order  them  up  for  examination, 
and  then  they  become  regularly  recognized  prosti- 
tutes ? — They  admit  it. 

10.855.  The  semi  prostitutes  become  full  prostitutes? 
— No,  I  do  not  admit  that;  I  think  on  the  other  hand 
a  great  many  of  them  would  take  the  other  course 
and  reform. 

10.856.  And  the  speaking  of  the  police  to  them 
you  think  is  just  at  that  point  when  it  will  turn  them  ? 
— For  good  or  for  evil,  but  I  think  the  good  would 
be  very  largely  in  preponderance,  because  they  are 
frightened. 

10.857.  {Adm.  Collinson.)  About  the  extension  to 
the  merchant  seamen,  has  it  occurred  to  you  how  it 
is  feasible  to  do  it  ? — You  might  have  a  public  officer 
appointed  to  examine  every  ship  coming  in,  in  the 
same  way  as  they  examine  steamers  coming  in  from 
foreign  ports. 

10.858.  You  would  have  a  quarantine  officer  go  on 
board  every  vessel  ? — Yes,  in  the  same  way  as  they 
do  at  Southampton  now  with  the  West  Indian  and 
the  Oriental  steamers. 

10.859.  Does  it  occur  to  you  at  all  where  this 
examination  would  take  place  when  a  medical  man 
went  on  board  ? — No  ;  I  only  throw  it  out  as  a  sug- 
gestion. I  have  not  gone  into  the  details  at  ail. 
It  might  be  done  on  board  ship  in  tlie  same  way  as 
the  examination  of  the  crew  for  quarantine  purposes 
is  done  now. 

10.860.  One  involves  privacy,  and  the  other  not  ? 
— The  mode  of  carrying  it  out  may  be  one  matter. 
I  merely  suggested  that  it  was  a  desirable  point. 

10.861.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Sailors' 
Home  at  Portsmouth  ? — Yes. 

10.862.  Is  there  any  regular  medical  man  attend- 
ing the  home  ? — Yes ;  he  does  not  attend  regularlj^, 
but  he  offers  his  services  when  required. 

10.863.  Do  you  think  it  could  be'  worked  by 
examining  the  men  coming  into  the  home  ? — Yes, 
I  think  that  might  do.  You  must  have  power 
to  compel  the  men  to  go  to  the  home  first.  My 
suggestion  is  that  no  man  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  going  ashore  and  spreading  the  disease,  or  being 
diseased  when  he  reaches  the  shore. 

10.864.  You  must  be  perfectly  aware  that  unless 
the  ship  is  caught  on  the  very  moment  of  her  arrival 
both  may  go  away  ? — That  is  the  essence  of  it  ;  I  say 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  shore  until  rhey 
have  been  so  examined,  but  that  point  has  rather 
reference  to  the  benefit  of  the  civil  life.  In  the  army 
and  navy  I  apprehend  those  laws  might  be  laid  down 
easily  enough.  The  other  is  touching  rather  upon 
civil  restrictions. 

10.865.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  such  an  exami- 
tion  instituted  in  the  sailors'  home,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  keeping  sailors  out  of  it  ? — My  own 


impression  is  that  I  would  carry  out  the  measure 
somewhere  else. 

10,866.  You  think  it  much  better  to  do  it  imrae- 
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diately  on  the  ship's  arrival? — If  it  was  determined  E.  K.  Parsons. 
on  that  such  a  course  should  be  adopted,  I  would  have 
a  house  for  that  purpose  alone. 

J 0,867.  And  compel  the  men  to  come  there? — 
Yes.' 

10.868.  (Mr,  Applegarth.)  Do  I  apprehend  rightly 
that  you  approve  of  the  extension  of  these  Acts  to  the 
merchant  sailors  as  far  as  examination  is  concerned  ? 
— I  say  if  you  could  examine  every  one  coming  into 
the  town  you  would  lessen  the  amount  of  disease, 
because  much  is  imported. 

10.869.  That  is  if  it  can  be  done  ;  do  you  think  it 
can  be  done  ? — That  I  do  not  know.  As  I  made  the 
remark  just  now,  it  is  touching  on  restriction  on  the 
civil  population,  and  the  civil  question  is  apart  from 
the  military  and  naval  question, 

10.870.  Are  you  prepared  to  advise  that  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  extend  them  to  the  civil 
population  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  am,  because  I 
understand  there  are  such  great  financial  difficulties 
in  the  way, 

10.871.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  great  moral  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

10.872.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  course  of  time,  if 
these  Acts  were  extended,  they  would  be  the  means  of 
dispersing  the  brothels  and  shutting  them  up  ? — Yes, 
to  some  extent  if  you  make  the  penalty  severe  which 
you  inflict  on  people  who  harbour  them  in  a  state 
of  disease,  and  so  on.  Of  course  they  will  not  do  away 
with  prostitution. 

10.873.  Where  do  you  think  the  girls  will  go  to 
from  the  recognised  brothels  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
will  go  away.  As  long  as  there  are  women  there  Avill 
be  brothels, 

10,874',  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought 
that  tlie  Acts  might  disperse  or  shut  up  the  recognised 
brothels  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

10.875.  Do  you  think  these  Acts  afford  any  protec- 
tion to  sailors  arriving  in  port  who  otherwise  might 
resort  to  low  brothels  where  the  police  have  no  entree, 
because,  as  we  know,  in  the  past  sailors  have  been  got 
into  brothels  and  fleeced  of  all  their  earnings.^ — I  do 
not  think  the  Acts  operate  in  that  way,  save  that  they 
are  less  likely  to  contract  disease. 

10.876.  They  are  no  protection  at  all  to  them  ? — 
No,  save  less  chance  of  contracting  disease. 

10.877.  {Mr.  Holmes.)  You  are  yourself  a  private 
practitioner.  Do  you  think  that  a  naval  surgeon  is  an 
appropriate  person  for  selection  as  visiting  surgeon  ? — 
Of  course  their  experience  of  these  diseases  amongst 
women  has  been  very  limited,  if  any,  but  they  must  be 
cognisant  of  disease,  I  think,  as  well  as  the  rest. 

10.878.  Do  I  understand  you  then  to-  say,  no  or 
yes  ? — It  seems  a  little  invidious  to  express  such  an 
opinion.  As  a  rule  I  should  have  thought  civil  prac- 
titioners were  better,  because  they  have  experience 
in  the  disease  which  naval  surgeons  have  not. 

18.879.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  contagious  nature  of  any  sore  which 
you  find  in  prostitutes  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
met  with  much  difficulty. 

10.880.  You  believe  as  respects  sores  that  you  can 
see  whether  they  are  contagious  or  not  ? — Yes. 

10.881.  What  would  you  call  non-contagious  sores  ? 
— Excoriations  from  acrid  discharges  other  than 
gonorrhceal. 

10.882.  Anything  else  ? — There  are  leucorrhceal  dis- 
charges, 

10^883.  I  am  not  speaking  of  discharges,  but  sores  ? 
— I  should  say  that  all  abrasions  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  if  you  mean  that  by  a  sore,  are  not 
necessarily  contagious. 

10.884.  I  was  asking  you  whether  you  think  it  an 
easy  thing  to  say  with  respect  to  any  visible  lesion 
that  it  is  contagious  or  non-contagious  ? — I  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  it. 

10.885.  You  think  there  is  no  difficulty?  —  No 
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3/^.  10,886.  You  think  the  difficulty  is  slight  ? — Yes. 

E.  K.  Parsons.      10,887.  You   think  that  two   persons  would  not 

  prohably  differ  in  opinion  on  the  subject  ? — No,  I 

10  Mar.  1871,  think  not.  Sometimes  the  extent  of  gonorrhoea  is  so 
slight  that  it  is  visible  one  day  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards possibly  may  not  be  so  visible,  but  it  is  sure  to 
recur  again  unless  remedies  have  been  used  for  its 
removal. 

10.888.  But  you  think  the  number  of  dubious  cases 
small  ? — Very  small  indeed. 

10.889.  Now  with  reference  to  the  difference  of 
opinion  about  cases  sent  into  hospital,  we  have  had  it 
given  in  evidence  by  another  gentleman,  from  another 
hospital,  he  being  a  medical  officer  there,  that  in  a 
great  many  instances  the  women  had  been  sent  in 
in  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  visiting 
surgeon.  Has  any  such  occurrence  taken  place  in 
Portsmouth  ? — Not  one. 

10.890.  Has  there  never  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  ? — Never.    I  think  I  may  safely  say  that. 

10.891.  That  is  to  say,  you,  as  visiting  surgeon, 
never  sent  a  woman  into  hospital  who  has  been  dis- 
discharged  by  the  resident  officer  as  being  free  from 
contagious  disease? — I  send  them  in  first,  and  he  has 
the  power  of  discharge. 

10.892.  But  there  has  never  been  a  case  in  which 
he  has  discharged  a  patient  because  you  have  sent  her 
in  wrongly  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  one.  I  think  a 
remark  may  have  been  made,  "  I  do  not  see  much  the 
matter,"  and  I  think  there  was  one  case,  or  perhaps 
two  in  which  such  a  remark  was  made,  and  I  said 
"  Wait  a  day  or  two  and  you  will  find  I  am  right," 
and  he  has  done  so,  and  recorded  them  in  the  book. 

10.893.  Then  it  ultimately  comes  to  what  you  say 
that  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  ? — Yes. 

10.894.  There  was  a  doubt  for  a  day  or  two  in  one 
or  two  cases,  but  it  did  not  come  to  a  real  difference 
of  opinion  ? — No. 

10.895.  Do  you  find  many  discharged  from  the 
hospital  who  come  again  under  your  examination  and 
are  found  diseased  ? — Yes  ;  numbers  of  them  who  have 
been  in  the  hospital  a  great  many  times. 

10.896.  I  did  not  mean  that,  hut  immediately  after- 
wards ? — There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  gonorrhoea, 
not  of  syphilis,  where  they  were  fairly  discharged  as 
cured,  but  we  know  very  well  it  is  a  disorder  which 
may  recur. 

10.897.  Then  they  were  discharged  in  fact  before 
they  were  cured  ? — No,  not  quite  that.  They  were 
to  all  appearances  cured,  but,  as  I  have  stated,  we 
know  that  cases  will  relapse  and  recur. 

10.898.  They  were  discharged  then  before  they 
were  cured  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  the  case. 

10.899.  Then  they  must  have  got  the  disease  after- 
wards ? — No,  because  we  know  that  in  the  treatment 
of  gonorrhcea,  an  interval  may  take  place  of  apparent 
cure. 

10.900.  That  is  exactly  it.  They  were  discharged 
in  the  interval  before  they  were  cured.  Do  you  agree 
with  respect  to  these  Acts  that  they  can  only  deal 
with  the  lowest  class  of  prostitutes  ? — No,  I  should 
say  they  should  deal  with  all. 

10.901.  But  they  cannot  deal  with  any  except 
professional  prostitutes  ? — They  do  not  deal  with  any 
but  those. 

10.902.  Then  they  are  not  calculated  to  stamp  out 
the  disease  ;  the  private  prostitutes  may  still  remain  to 
propagate  the  disease  ? — The  clandestine  prostitutes 
you  mean  ? 

10,903  Clandestine  or  private  prostitutes  ? — Yes, 
they  are  not  touched  at  present  by  the  Acts,  and 
therefore  inasmuch  as  disease  does  to  a  certain  extent 
exist,  you  never  perhaps  could  stamp  out  the  disease. 

10,904-.  The  operation  of  the  Acts  you  say  saves 
the  prostitutes  a  portion  of  their  earnings  ? — Yes  ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  it  is  well  known  that  they  spent  a  good 
deal  with  chemists  who  had  that  practice  chiefly. 

10,90,3.  Then  in  practice,  these  Acts  to  a  certain 
extent  pension  the  prostitutes  at  the  public  expense  ? 


— No,  they  enable  the  women  to  spend  the  money 
that  went  into  the  hands  of  these  chemists  in  other 
ways. 

10.906.  With  respect  to  granting  certificates  of 
health  to  the  women  themselves,  was  not  it  found 
when  that  was  done  that  they  passed  them  round  from 
hand  to  hand  ? — It  was  believed  that  they  were  used 
and  shown  to  men  in  the  streets. 

10.907.  But  I  mean  that  one  woman  found 
healthy  passed  the  certificate  to  another  who  might 
be  diseased?  —  They  have  no  certificates  now  of 
health. 

10.908.  I  am  speaking  of  what  took  place  when 
they  had  ? — I  believe  the  objection  was  that  they  used 
them  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  and  showed  them 
in  the  streets  to  men  not  to  women. 

10.909.  But  you  do  not  know  tliat  they  passed 
them  from  hand  to  hand? — No,  I  have  not  heard  that. 

10.910.  Y"ou  believe  that  these  women  understand 
the  voluntary  submission  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes, 
thoroughly. 

10.911.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  We  were  told  by  Mr. 
McDonald,  the  superintendent  of  the  metropolitan 
police  at  Portsmouth,  when  the  question  was  put  to  him 
"  How  long  are  women  kept  in  the  hospital,  what  is 
"  about  the  average  time  ? — Not  long,  because  now 
"  it  is  not  of  a  very  virulent  character. — 1  see  that  it 
"  has  been  mentioned  as  8  days  ? — Probably  10  days, 
"  I  was  going  to  remark,  is  the  average."  Is  that 
the  case  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  think  the  average  is 
much  more  than  that.    I  think  it  must  be  a  mistake. 

10.912.  You  would  want  no  compulsory  Act  to 
compel  women  with  gonorrhoea  or  a  sore  lo  remain  for 
a  week  in  a  hospital  ? — Yes,  compulsory  detention  is 
necessary  in  all  cases, 

10.913.  Y'ou  said  that  you  thought  by  examining 
seamen  and  the  troops,  and  so  on,  when  they 
come  into  Portsmouth,  you  would  limit  this  disease. 
How  far  would  you  go  in  that  examination  ? — The 
suggestion  of  examining  merchant  seamen  I  thought 
feasible.  I  thought  that  might  be  done  without  diffi- 
culty. 

10.914.  But  how  far  would  you  go  with  reference 
to  degrees  or  ranks  ?  Would  you  examine  the  married 
men,  or  the  lieutenants,  or  would  you  examine  the 
chaplain  ? — Those  are  the  difficulties  of  adapting  the 
measure  to  all,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  far 
I  would  go, 

10.915.  Because  we  must  take  into  consideration 
these  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  civil  population, 
if  it  were  necessary  that  every  man  should  go  to 
the  poiice  office  once  a  fortnight?  —  These  Acts 
were,  I  believe,  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  army 
and  navy, 

10.916.  But  the  question  now  before  us  is  whether 
we  should  extend  them  to  the  civil  population,  and  we 
must  take  that  into  consideration  ? — I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  extension  to  the 
civil  population,  I  would  not  examine  married 
soldiers  and  sailors,  but  I  would  put  a  penalty  on 
them  if  I  found  them  afterwards  diseased  and  they 
came  ashore  and  propagated  that  disease. 

10.917.  We  have  been  told  that  the  disease  has 
very  greatly  diminished  in  severity;  I  suppose  that 
is  your  opinion? — Yes,  certainly. 

10.918.  Has  not  that  been  going  on  equally  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it ; 
I  think  not. 

10.919.  I  have  the  returns  of  a  hospital  which  you 
know  very  well,  taking  in  about  600  or  700  women 
with  venereal  disease,  and  the  death  rate  is  excessively 
small,  four  for  syphilis,  and  two  for  gonorrhoea,  but 
those  did  not  occur  from  the  venereal  disease,  but  from 
erysipelas  ? — The  death  rate  is  very  small  indeed. 

10.920.  There  is  no  high  death  rate  among  pros- 
titutes ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is, 

10.921.  Therefore,  if  we  believe  the  history 
of  past  times,  there  must  be  a  progressive  im- 
provement, which  must  be  dependent  on  general 
sanitary  regulations!' — Then  how  do  you  account 
for  secondary  symptoms  becoming  so  rare  in  these 
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protected  districts  ?  From  the  reduction  of  primary- 
disease. 

10.922.  (Dr.  Paget.)  You  suggested  that  an  altera- 
tion in  the  hours  of  examination  might  be  an  improve- 
ment ? — Yes. 

10.923.  Wlio  fixes  the  hours  of  examination? — ■ 
The  Admiralty,  for  Portsmouth  and  Devonport,  and 
the  War  Office  for  other  places. 

10.924.  Are  you  aware  of  any  circumstances  which 
would  interfere  to  prevent  a  change  in  the  hours  ? — ■ 
No,  I  cannot  see  any.  I  represented  to  the  Admiralty 
a  short  time  ago  that  I  thought  it  very  desirable,  and 
I  gave  my  reasons,  but  their  Lordships  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  alter  tliem  in  any  way. 

10.925.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  I  think  you  said  that 
surgeons  sometimes  regard  it  as  an  unpleasant  duty 
to  examine  the  persons  of  soldiers  and  sailors  ? — Yes, 
I  should  think  so,  if  it  was  left  to  choice. 

10.926.  Do  you  find  a  very  great  competition  for 
these  offices  when  they  are  vacant  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
there  would  be  ;  not  on  account  of  the  character  of 
the  work,  but  the  remuneration. 

10.927.  Is  there  any  reason  why  men  should  have 
a  preference  for  these  appointments  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

10.928.  Is  there  any  disposition  to  seek  them  ? — 
There  are  so  many  members  of  our  profession  in  want 
of  employment  that  I  daresay  they  would  be  easily 
filled. 

10.929.  They  would  not  object  to  take  the  appoint- 
ments on  the  ground  of  having  that  duty  cast  upon 
them  ? — I  think  not. 

10.930.  Do  you  say  that  the  naval  surgeons,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  very  well  acquainted  with  this  disease  ? 
— I  scarcely  meant  that.  I  meant  that  civil  prac- 
titioners have  had  much  more  experience  of  the 
disease  in  females  than  naval  and  military  men  have. 

10931.  Would  not  that  rather  strengthen  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  soldiers 
if  army  surgeons  and  naval  surgeons  were  men  in  the 
habit  of  attending  these  cases  ? — But  the  appearances 
presented  in  men  and  women  differ.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  women,  when  I  say  the  naval  men  have  no  ex- 
perience. On  the  other  hand,  they  have  enjoyed 
greater  experience  with  regard  to  men. 

10.932.  You  were  asked  whether,  in  making  the 
sin  more  safe,  there  might  not  be  a  certain  moral 
harm.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  the  inconvenience  of 
punishment,  or  whatever  it  is  called,  might  be  alto- 
gether prevented  by  taking  precautions  ? — Thousands 
take  precautions  and  may  flatter  themselves  that  they 
escape  by  it,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  believe  it. 
Cleanliness,  of  course,  immediately  after  a  certain  act, 
is  calculated  to  lessen  the  danger,  but  it  does  not 
remove  it  in  thousands  of  cases. 

10.933.  Would  you  tell  the  Commission  whether 
you  know  that  there  are  precautions  which  would 
effectually  prevent  all  contagious  diseases  ? — We  know 
there  are  ;  they  are  precautious  that  thousands  of  men 
would  not  adopt. 

10.934.  In  such  cases  the  sin  would  be  un- 
punished ? — It  would  be  unpunished. 

10.935.  Are  not  there  many  cases  in  which,  with- 
out any  sin  at  all, "the  punishment  is  inflicted,  as  in 
the  case  of  nurses,  children,  and  medical  men  em- 
ployed in  curing  this  disease  ? — Those  cases  are  so 
rare.  Medical  works  explain  the  fact  about  children, 
and  nurses. 

10.936.  Is  syphilitic  blindness  a  very  rare  thing  ? — 
No,  not  very  rare. 

10.937.  Then  those  persons  who  are  so  affected 
hereditarily  are  punished  for  what  they  themselves 
have  not  done  ? — We  know  that  secondary  symptoms 
punish  those,  and  that  is  the  misfortune  and  horror 
of  the  disease,  that  it  punishes  those  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  original  act. 

10.938.  You  have  said  that  soldiers  and  sailors 
generally  procure  the  lowest  class  of  women  ? — I 
merely  speak  of  my  town  that  there  are  a  certain 
class  known  as  soldiers  and  sailors'  prostitutes,  who 


inhabit  these  low  beerhouses,  dancing  houses,  and  twenty- 
gO  JPOURTH  DAT. 

10.939.  Is  that  caused  by  the  fact,  do  you  think, 

that  soldiers  and  sailors  have  very  little  pocket  money  ?  e_  x.  Parsons. 

— Yes,  I  suppose  that  may  have  something  to  do   

with  it.  10  Mar.  1871. 

10.940.  Do  you  think  it  does  not  often  happen  

that  soldiers  and  sailors  consort  with  servants,  who 

perhaps  receive  no  money  from  them,  and  yet  get 
infected  ? — It  is  believed,  as  a  rule,  that  the  soldiers 
get  a  good  deal  of  money  from  the  servants  ;  that 
the  servants  pay  the  soldiers  rather  than  the  soldiers 
pay  the  servants. 

10.941.  Do  you  ever  advise  women  when  they 
leave  the  hospital  to  protect  themselves  by  any 
means  ? — Yes,  I  have  enjoined  cleanliness  and  the 
use  of  astringent  lotions. 

10.942.  Would  not  prophylactics  in  a  great  degree 
tend  to  reduce  the  disease  ? — No,  I  think  not,  in  a 
great  degree.  I  think  free  ablutions  immediately 
after  connexion  would  tend  to  diminish  the  chances 
of  it. 

10.943.  Would  not  the  use  of  soap  and  water  ? — 
As  a  part  of  general  cleanliness. 

10.944.  You  said  something  about  having  fewer 
days  of  examinations  in  order  to  make  the  examina- 
tions more  agreeable  to  the  women.  Do  you  not  think 
it  would  make  it  more  disagreeable  to  them  to  come 
up  in  larger  numbers,  and  also  make  it  more  public  ? 
— No,  it  would  not  have  that  effect.  The  fewer 
the  days  the  less  public,  and  as  the  number  on  the 
register  is  materially  reduced,  so  might  the  days  for 
examination  be  reduced.  It  is  now  a  daily  occurrence 
which  I  think  undesirable. 

10.945.  But  it  would  be  more  public  if  they  came 
up  in  large  numbers  ? — But  they  would  not.  I  should 
reduce  it  to  three  days  a  week  by  way  of  experiment. 

10.946.  It  would  be  more  convenient  to  the  resi- 
dent surgeon,  no  doubt,  if  he  were  a  private  practi- 
tioner, for  example  ?  —  That  has  not  entered  my 
thoughts  at  all. 

10,9-17.  ( Fiseount  Hardinge.)  Could  you  tell  us 
when  the  Act  of  1866  really  came  into  operation  in 
Portsmouth  for  all  practical  purposes  ?  —  Embracing 
the  fortnightly  periodical  examination  not  until  1870. 

10.948.  Because  you  are  asked  at  question  275, 
"  How  is  it  that  the  Act  has  only  come  into  opera- 
"  tion  within  the  last  five  months  ?"  and  your  answer 
is,  "  By  the  orders  of  Government."  So  that,  accord- 
ing to  your  answer,  the  Act  came  into  operation  in 
January  1869? — That  was  the  first  commencement  at 
which  they  worked  periodical  examination,  I  presume 
the  government  had  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
hospital  committees  for  sufficient  accommodation. 
They  began  this  1866  Act  with  not  a  third  of  the  pre- 
sent accommodation  for  the  women  ;  there  were 
numbers  found  diseased  and  unable  to  be-  taken  into 
hospital  for  the  want  of  beds,  and  therefore  that  was 
the  delay. 

10.949.  Was  there  any  examination  during  that 
period  ? — Merely  to  the  extent  of  filling  the  number 
of  beds  that  we  had  then  in  working  order.  The 
examination  was  only  carried  out  as  to  a  certain  num- 
ber to  obtain  enough  diseased  patients  to  be  admitted 
into  the  vacant  beds. 

10.950.  As  you  told  us  before,  the  fortnightly  exa- 
mination only  began  in  January  1870? — January  1870. 

10.951.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  the  women 
always  understand  the  nature  of  this  voluntary  sub- 
mission which  they  are  asked  to  sign  ? — I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  they  do  now,  because  I  believe  the 
police  have  had  express  orders,  and  it  has  for  some 
time  been  my  express  wish  to  them,  that  they  should 
thoroughly  explain  what  they  are  doing,  and  I  hear 
them  doing  it  every  daj',  thoroughly  explaining  it  and 
telling  the  women  that  they  need  not  sign  it  unless  they 
like ;  if  they  prefer  it  they  can  go  before  the  magistrate, 
and  that  of  course  they  do  not  want  to  do,  and  they 
sign  it  cheerfully  enough. 

10.952.  But  I  think  you  said  you  knew  a  case  In 
which  a  woman  not  a  prostitute  had  signed  the  sub- 
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TWENTY-  mission  ? — Tiiis  woman  who  has  been  alluded  to  by 
roUBTH  BAY.  ^^^^      ^j^^  Commissioners  mentioned  in  this  evidence 

Mr.         is  the  onlj'  one. 
i".  K.  Parsons.      10,953.  You  happened  to  know  tlie  woman  ? — Yes. 

  10,954.  And  in  consequence  of  your  knowing  her 

10  Mar.  1871.  (jj^i  jjQt  submit  her  to  examination  ? — No,  1  did 

not. 

10,955.  Was  slie  a  very  ignorant  or  stupid  woman? 
— Yes,  she  was  rather,  and  she  admitted  that  she  had 
no  one  but  herself  to  thank  for  the  position  in  which 
she  was  placed. 

10,956".  Would  you  give  the  visiting  surgeon  any 
power  to  release  women  from  examination  if  he  was 
satisfied  the  police  had  made  a  mistake? — Yes,  I  would. 
I  think  he  should  bo  made  the  judge,  and  I  have  so 
far  adopted  it  that  I  have  always  inquired  very  care- 
fully in  every  new  case,  "Do  you  admit  being  a 
prostitute?"     And   if   they  admit   it   I  go  on  to 


examine  them,  but  if  there  is  any  hesitation  I  always 
call  in  the  policeman  to  state  why  he  has  brought 
the  person  up. 

10.957.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  (o 
require  the  visiting  surgeon  when  a  woman  comes 
before  him  for  the  first  time  to  explain  to  her  the 
nature  of  the  law  under  which  she  is  required  to 
submit  herself  to  examination  ? — The  present  practice 
is  that  the  police  do  so,  and  in  my  hearing,  in  every 
new  case  tiiat  comes,  most  fully,  and  I  add  to  that 
questions,  before  1  proceed  to  examination,  in  order  to 
satisfy  myself  that  the  woman  is  fairly  brought  there, 
and  I  take  a  record  of  tiiose  who  admit  the  fact. 

10.958.  Then  you  take  precautions  before  you 
submit  tlie  woman  to  examination,  that  there  can  be 
no  possibility  of  mistake  ? — Certainly. 

10.959.  As  to  her  knowing  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceeding ? — Quite  so.  V 


Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  MiLl-ER  was  called  in, 

10.960.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  in  business  as  an 
undertaker  at  Portsmouth  ? — I  am. 

10.961.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — 21  years. 

10.962.  Have  you  been  employed  as  undertaker  by 
the  military  authorities  there  ? — 1  have. 

10.963.  Have  you  also  been  employed  by  the  guar- 
dians of  the  poor  ? — I  have  for  about  12  or  14-  years. 

10.964.  Of  the  Portsea  Union  ?— Of  the  Portsea 
Island  Union. 

10.965.  And  you  have  had  no  doubt  a  great 
number  of  pauper  burials? — Yes,  I  bury  800  persons 
a  year  on  an  average. 

10.966.  Are  they  men,  women,  and  children  in 
pretty  equal  proportions  ?  —  A  large  number  are 
children. 

10.967.  And  the  rest  pretty  equally  divided  between 
men  and  women  ? — Yes,  about. 

10.968.  Is  it  usual  for  women  of  the  town  of  the 
lowest  class  to  be  buried  by  the  parish  ? — Almost 
invariably. 

10.969.  Has  your  experience  in  those  burials  been 
very  numerous  ? — It  used  to  be  formerly. 

10.970.  When  you  speak  of  formerly,  up  to  what 
date  do  you  mean  ? — Five  or  six  years  ago  ;  the  num- 
bers of  deaths  of  this  class  of  women  have  fallen  off 
very  much  altogether. 

10.971.  That  is  to  say,  judging  from  your  own 
experience  as  a  tradesman  ? — 1  know  it.  1  should  say 
there  are  not  so  many  deaths  by  two-thirds  as  there 
used  to  he. 

10.972.  Of  prostitutes  buried  by  the  parish  ? — Y'es. 

10.973.  Since  the  last  five  or  six  years  ? — Yes. 

10.974.  Could  you  give  any  precise  date  from  which 
you  have  observed  that  ? — I  have  observed  that  since 
these  Acts  first  came  about  the  women's  health  has 
improved  very  much,  and  as  a  consequence  their 
deaths  are  about  15  or  perhaps  20  a  year,  when  I 
have  buried  as  many  as  50  or  60  a  year,  and  children 
too.  Their  children  do  net  die  nearly  so  frequently 
as  they  used  to  do.  Prostitutes'  children  never  lived 
at  one  time,  or  very  seldom  ;  they  were  always 
diseased,  and  consequently  died  early. 

10.975.  Ycu  have  spoken  of  a  large  number  of 
children  buried  by  you.  Were  any  of  that  large 
proportion  of  children  prostitutes'  children  ? — Some 
were. 

10.976.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  buried  as 
many  as  50  or  60  women  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but 
laLely  not  more  than  15  or  16? — About  that  number. 

10.977.  From  what  period  do  you  date  that  ex- 
traordinary diminution  in  the  number  of  women  ? — I 
should  say  between  1860  ar.d  1870,  say  10  years  ago. 
I  was  looking  over  the  book  in  which  I  enter  my 
funerals,  and  I  found  that  I  had  buried  more  than  one 
a  week  of  those  women. 

10.978.  During  the  last  10  years  the  number  has 
greatly  decreased  ? — Yes. 

10.979.  What  do  you  attribute  that  decrease  to  ? — 
Their  improved  health.    The  women  do  not  die  so 


and  examined  as  follows  : 

young  as  they  used  to  ;  they  live  and  get  married  and 
get  away  from  it. 

10.980.  Has  that  been  observable  within  the  last 
10  years? — A  woman  now,  in  consequence  of  their 
better  state  of  health,  as  soon  as  a  sailor  comes  home 
with  a  little  money,  makes  up  her  mind  and  gets  the 
man  to  marry  her.  Of  course  before,  being  in  a 
diseased  state,  sailors  would  have  very  little  to  do 
with  them.  The  consequence  was  the  marriages 
were  unfrequent. 

10.981.  Y'ou  say  you  have  been  connected  in  the 
way  of  business  with  the  union  for  about  14  years  ? — 
Y''es. 

10.982.  Then  the  first  four  years  of  that  period 
you  had  a  very  large  business  ? — Y'es. 

10.983.  And  since  that  time  your  business  has 
fallen  off'  ? — Yes,  the  health  of  the  town  has  improved 
altogether,  and  in  a  great  measure  I  consider  it  owing 
to  the  operation  of  these  Acts.  Our  town  stands  now, 
I  believe,  almost  first  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

10.984.  But  these  Acts  have  been  in  operation  only 
three  or  four  years,  and  you  are  speaking  of  10  years  ? 
— I  say  in  the  year  1860  I  buried  about  50  or  60  of 
those  women,  and  in  the  year  1870  I  only  buried 
about  14  or  15  of  these  women. 

10.985.  In  the  years  1864  and  1865  can  you  tell  us 
whether  there  was  any  marked  diminution  in  the 
number  of  women  you  buried  ? — Yes,  1  noticed  as 
soon  as  the  women  began  to  go  to  the  hospital  the 
numbers  diminished.  I  suppose  the  Acts  have  been 
in  operation  about  six  or  seven  years. 

10.986.  No,  the  Acts  have  been  in  operation 
about  three  years;  you  would  not  therefore  attribute 
the  whole  of  that  decrease  in  the  deaths  of  women  to 
the  Acts  ? — I  think  women  went  to  the  hospital 
before  that. 

10.987.  Under  the  voluntary  system  as  long  as  six 
years  ago  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

10.988.  In  what  part  of  the  town  is  your  business  ? 
—St.  Mary's  Street. 

10.989.  Is  that  a  very  thickly  inhabited  part  ? — 
Y''es,  I  should  think  a  third  of  those  women  live  in 
that  neighbourhood. 

10.990.  Have  you  for  many  years  obseived  these 
women  ? — I  have. 

10.991.  What  was  their  demeanour,  taking  you 
back  to  10  years  ago  ? — As  bad  as  the  conduct  of 
women  i:ossibly  could  be  10  years  ago,  and  I  have 
noticed  recently  a  very  great  improvement. 

10.992.  Since  when  ? — The  last  two  or  three  years. 
Soldiers  would  come  out  and  go  with  these  women 
and  get  diseased,  and  two  or  three  days  after,  finding 
themselves  diseased  they  would  come  back  to  the 
street,  and  think  nothing  of  knocking  these  women 
down  and  beating  them  frightfully.  Y^ou  would  very 
seldom  see  a  prostitute  without  a  black  eye. 

10.993.  That  Avas  the  former  practice  ? — Yes. 

10.994.  Now  this  brutal  conduct  does  not  take 
place  ? — No,  the  women  use  soap  and  water  now  and 
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wash  themselves  and  keep  decent  in  thei'r  dress. 
They  have  bonnets  and  shawls,  and  I  notice  when  they 
go  to  the  hospital  they  are  always  dressed  decently  as 
the  wives  of  working  men  would  be,  and  a  casual 
stranger  would  not  observe  the  difference.  Of  course 
I  know  tliein.  A  few  years  ago  people  who  used 
to  come  to  the  neighbourhood  would  be  disgusted 
with  these  women  and  as  a  result  would  leave  the 
neiglibourliood.  Now  the  women  are  more  orderly  in 
their  conduct  and  are  better  dressed,  and  visitors  who 
frequent  Southsea  do  not  notice  it.  I  can  see  a  great 
revival  of  trade  in  that  particular  part  of  the  town. 

10.995.  Are  the  women  in  the  streets  as  numerous 
as  they  used  to  be  ? — 1  should  think  not. 

10.996.  But  have  you  any  positive  opinion  on  the 
subject  ? — I  know  in  many  parts  of  the  town  there 
are  a  large  number  of  the  houses  closed  which  used 
to  be  occupied  as  brothels.  I  can  give  the  names  of 
the  streets,  parts  of  the  town  known  to  be  occupied 
by  no  one  else  but  these  women. 

10.997.  Is  any  large  proportion  of  those  houses 
now  closed? — A  great  many.  In  one  place  called 
White's  Row  one-third  of  the  houses  are  unoccupied. 
I  should  say  that  the  numbers  are  considerably 
diminished. 

10.998.  Have  you  seen  in  former  times  very  many 
young  girls  about  the  streets  ? — Yes ;  we  see  them 
now  occasionally,  but  the  young  ones  are  not  so 
uunierous  about  the  streets  of  Portsmouth,  of  14<  or  15 
years  of  age. 

10.999.  Were  those  young  girls  common  prosti- 
tutes who  could  be  picked  up  in  the  streets  by  any- 
one who  chose  to  hire  them  ? — Yes. 

11.000.  Do  you  know  anything  of  another  class  of 
prostitutes  who  do  not  ply  in  the  streets,  but  practise 
what  is  called  on  the  sly  ? — Yes,  sailors'  wives  whose 
husbands  go  away  and  leave  them  about  15s.  or  a 
pound  a  month  lo  live  upon,  and  some  who  are  not 
industriously  inclined  used  to  go  out  street  walking 
at  night  time. 

11.001.  And  picked  up  men  ? — Yes. 

11.002.  Is  that  as  prevalent  as  it  used  to  be? — I 
should  think  not. 

11.003.  Why  not? — The  women  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Acts  would  tell  of  them,  and  the  fear  of 
being  exposed  keeps  them  at  home. 

11,001^.  Has  it  any  effect  in  preventing  young  girls 
going  out  ? — It  has  a  very  great  effect.  We  have 
the  band  play  on  the  place  called  the  parade  at  the 
end  of  High  street  every  night,  and  I  have  noticed 
that  since  these  Acts  have  been  in  operiition  that  there 
are  not  nearly  so  many  young  girls.  They  used  to 
go  down  and  dance  there  at  night,  and  then  were 
open  to  be  picked  up  by  anyone  inclined  that  way. 
Now  by  these  A  cts  they  believe  they  are  being  watched, 
and  the  result  is,  they  are  kept  at  home  and  the 
parents  who  have  any  respect  ibr  themselves  look 
after  their  girls  better  now  than  they  used  to. 

11.005.  Has  what  you  have  stated  been  a  matter  of 
observation  with  you  for  some  years  past  ? — Yes. 

11.006.  Did  you  offer  yourself  voluntarily  to  come 
here  ? — I  did. 

11.007.  Were  you  asked  by  the  police  to  do  so  in 
any  way? — I  see  them  pass  every  day  those  who 
have  the  working  of  the  Acts. 

11.008.  You  knov/  them  although  they  are  in  plain 
clothes  ? — Yes. 

11.009.  Have  you  ever  had  any  talk  with  them 
about  these  Acts  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
remark.  Of  course  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  con- 
versation in  the  town  about  them,  some  have  had  the 
opinion  that  they  have  been  detrimental,  and  others 
have  thought  the  other  May,  and  when  1  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  people  on  the  subject, 
I  have  stated  my  experience  and  have  never  failed  to 
convince  anyone  of  their  beneficial  operation. 

11.010.  In  what  respects  do  the  opponents  of  the 
Acts  think  them  detrimental?  —  They  imagine  the 
powers  are  arbitrary,  and  if  used  to  their  fullest  extent 
would  be  unjust. 

11.011.  But  have  you  heard  any  complaint  of 
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their  promoting  immorality  ? — I  have  made  inquiries  jiourth''day 

once  or  twice  when  it  has  been  said  that  such  a   

person  was  taken  up  innocently,  but  I  have  never  been     Mr.  Miller. 

able  to  find  out  an  authentic  case.    I  believe  if  there   

had  been  a  case  of  unjust  arrest  in  the  town,  they    19  "^lar.  1871. 
would  only  have  been  too  glad  to  have  taken  the 
matter  and  shown  it  up. 

11.012.  You  have  said  that  many  young  girls  and 
married  women  are  deterred  by  these  Acts  from  being 
immoral.  Do  you  think  that  men  on  the  other  hand 
are  induced  to  be  immoral  by  the  fact  that  these  wo- 
men are  safer  to  go  with  than  they  were  before  ? — 
Well,  I  do  not  think  that  makes  much  difference.  A 
sailor  comes  home  with  money  in  his  pocket,  and  the 
first  thing  he  looks  for  is  to  pick  up  a  woman,  gene- 
rally, 99  out  of  a  100,  and  he  does  not  care  much 
whom  he  picks  up,  in  fact  they  are  picked  up  as 
they  come  out  of  the  dockyard.  Of  course  there  are 
women  always  round  the  gates,  and  the  same  with 
a  regiment.  If  a  regiment  comes  in  by  train  or  by 
troop  ships,  there  are  a  number  of  women,  and  as  soon 
as  the  men  come  up,  they  have  a  drunken  spree  and 
pick  up  a  woman,  and  there  they  are.  If  a  woman  is 
all  right  and  in  sound  health,  the  man  marries  her  very 
often.  I  know,  in  the  33rd  regiment,  several  women 
who  were  taken  off  the  streets,  and  then  in  the  Marine 
Artillery,  only  the  officers  will  not  have  it  that  prosti- 
tutes are  married  into  their  corps,  because  th(!y  re- 
quire a  certificate  of  character  ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  tradesmen  do  give  certificates  of  character  to 

these  women,  in  order  to  give  them  a  chance  of  . 
bettering  their  condition. 

11.013.  Do  you  know  any  of  these  cases  of  women 
of  the  town  marrying  soldiers  and  sailors  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? — Yes,  a  great  many. 

11,014<.  Do  they  behave  well  after  they  are  mar- 
ried ? — Yes,  as  a  rule  I  should  say  they  do.  I  know 
now  in  the  82nd  regiment  two  or  three  women  who 
are  well-behaved  women,  and  work  hard  at  the  wash- 
tub.  They  have  had  their  fling,  and  they  get  tired  of 
it  after  a  few  years. 

11.015.  (Mr.  Hi/lands.)  You  say  that  you  come 
here  voluntarily  to  give  evidence  ? — Yes. 

11.016.  I  suppose  you  are  very  much  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  on 
public  grounds  ? — I  am. 

11.017.  The  honourable  chairman  asked  you 
whether  you  had  any  communications  with  the  police 
on  the  subject,  and  you  stated  that  you  knew  them, 
but  you  did  not  inform  us  whether  you  had  any  com- 
munication ? — Yes,  I  have  frequently  spoken  to  them. 

11.018.  In  reference  to  your  coming  here  ?— Not 
in  reference  to  my  coming  here.  Mr.  Westbrook 
asked  me  two  or  three  weeks  ago  if  I  had  any  objec- 
tion to  come  up,  and  I  said,  "  Not  t)<e  slightest." 

11.019.  Then  in  fact  it  is  partly  voluntary  and 
partly  at  the  instance  of  the  police  ;  is  that  the  fact  ? 
—Yes. 

11.020.  When  you  decided  on  coming  up  here,  I 
presume  you  were  desirous  of  giving  the  Commis- 
sion such  information  as  you  could  in  relation  to  these 
Acts  ?• — Exactly. 

11.021.  As  a  tradesman  you  keep  books  contain- 
ing the  transactions  of  each  year  ? — I  have  the  name 
of  every  person  I  have  buried  since  1851. 

11.022.  Did  you  include  in  the  account  you  kept 
the  character  of  the  person  so  buried,  whether  she 
Avas  a  prostitute  or  not? — No,  but  then  I  have  a  very 
good  memory  for  those  things. 

11.023.  Then  you  think  you  can  infoi-m  this  Com- 
mission from  memory  that  10  years  ago  the  number 
of  prostitutes  out  of  the  total  number  of  people  you 
buried  was  a  certain  figure  ? — Yes. 

11,024-.  What  was  that  figure? — 50  or  60  a  year. 

11.025.  I  am  now  asking  you  about  1860,  what 
was  the  figure  in  that  year  ? — I  should  say  about  50 
or  60. 

11.026.  Can   you   say   the   number   of  persons 
altogether  you  buried  that  year  ? — More  than  700. 

12.027.  Then  in  1860  you  buried  700  people,  and 
out  of  those  50  or  60  were  prostitutes  ? — Yes,  quite. 

3  B 
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TWENTY-        11  028.  Have  you  a  memorandum  of  the  numbers 
JOUBTH  DAY.  ^^^.^^     ^^^^  year  ?-No. 
Mr.  Miller.        11,029.  Then  you  have  come  up  here  without  any 

  documentary  memorandum  to  remind  you  of  the 

10  Mar.  isri.   facts  ? — Well,  I  made  one  or  two  notes  which  I  have 

 ■   here.    I  should  not  put  down  in  my  book  that  a 

person  was  of  a  certain  class,  but  the  residence  would 
give  it.  For  instance,  a  person  taken  out  of  Prospect 
Row. 

11.030.  I  understand  that  you,  having  voluntarily 
offered  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission,  have 
not  provided  yourself  with  any  memorandum  of  what 
the  facts  are  which  you  have  to  bear  witness  to  ? — 
No. 

11.031.  But  you  give  us  the  number  of  the  total 
funerals  in  1860,  and  the  number  of  prostitutes, 
according  to  your  recollection  ? — Yes. 

11.032.  Can  you  say  the  total  number  of  funerals 
from  1860  to  the  present  year,  whether  your  business 
has  remained  about  the  same  ?  —  No,  the  numbers 
have  diminished  as  far  as  that  particular  class  goes. 

11.033.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  particular 
class,  but  whether  the  number  of  total  burials  has 
decreased  between  1860  and  1870  ? — No. 

11,034*.  Those  remain  about  the  same?  —  They 
went  up  a  little  last  year. 

11.035.  Assuming  the  number  not  materially 
altered,  you  say  in  1860  out  of  the  total  number  50 
or  60  were  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

11.036.  Now  what  was  the  total  number  of  pros- 
titutes in  1861  ? — I  could  not  give  it  to  you  exactly. 
I  know  last  year  about  14-  or  15. 

11.037.  But  I  am  very  anxious  to  know.  Can  you 
tell  us  what  number  of  prostitutes  were  buried  in 
1864  ? — About  the  same. 

11.038.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  same,"  60  or 
70  ? — Yes,  they  would  average  more  than  one  a 
week. 

11.039.  That  is  in  1864.,  call  it  50  or  60,  you  say 
the  same.    Is  that  the  fact? — Yes. 

11,04'0.  Then  in  1865  how  many  would  there  be  ? 
— The  numbers  were  less. 

11,04'1.  How  much  less  do  you  think? — I  could 
not  say  exactly.  The  numbers  have  been  gradually 
diminishing,  until  last  year,  only  3  or  4  died  outside 
the  hospital  and  10  or  12  in  the  hospital.  I  bury 
every  one  of  those  who  die  in  the  hospital. 

11.042.  Can  you  tell  us  to  what  number  they  were 
reduced  in  1866  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  exactly. 

11.043.  Could  you  tell  us  in  1867  ? — I  should  not 
think  in  1867  there  were  more  than  30  or  40. 

11.044.  How  many  in  1868  were  there? — Not  20. 

11.045.  How  many  in  1869? — Very  few,  hardly 
one  a  month,  or  about  that. 

11.046.  Ten  or  12  ?— Yes,  10  or  12. 

11.047.  And  you  say  this  last  year  15  or  16? — 
Yes,  I  think  about  15. 

11.048.  Then  about  the  same  in  1869  and  1870?— 
Yes. 

11.049.  I  understand  you  to  attribute  the  gradual 
reduction  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  you  buried 
during  this  period  to  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? 
— Most  undoubtedly.  At  one  time  you  could  see 
the  women  walking  about  like  ghosts,  one  bloated 
out  with  dropsy,  and  another  you  could  look  through, 
with  her  nose  gone  and  her  features  blotched  all  over 
in  a  way  to  make  you  shudder  to  look  at  them. 
Now  they  are  strong  healthy-looking  girls,  altogether 
different. 

11.050.  So  that  the  advantage  of  the  Acts  would 
only  apply  to  the  recognized  and  known  prostitutes 
within  the  district ;  is  not  that  the  fact  ? — Exactly 
so,  common  women. 

11.051.  You  would  suppose  the  police,  for  instance, 
who  keep  an  accurate  register  of  the  number  of 
women  in  the  district,  would  know  the  number  of 
those  who  die  out  of  the  women  in  the  district. 
Would  not  you  think  so  ? — No,  not  exactly. 

11.052.  The  police  officers  have  a  register  in  which 
they  enter  the  name  of  every  prostitute  in  the 
district,  and  in  that  register  they  account  for  every 


woman  on  the  register,  if  she  goes  off  the  register, 
either  because  she  has  gone  away  from  the  town, 
got  married,  or  has  died.  Would  you  attribute  any 
inaccuracy  to  those  returns  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think 
the  police  know  them  all. 

11.053.  You  think  that  women  put  on  the  police 
register  could  die  without  the  police  officers  finding  it 
out  ? — Of  course  they  could.  They  go  into  the  work- 
house, and  then  their  identity  would  be  lost.  Women 
go  away  to  their  friends  sometimes  and  come  back 
again. 

1 1.054.  You  tell  us  that  in  1867,  30  or  40  women 
were  buried  by  you.  I  presume  you  do  not  bury 
all  the  prostitutes  in  the  district  ? — Very  few  escape 
me. 

11.055.  Is  it  a  fact  that  any  other  undertakers  bury 
prostitutes  in  the  district  ? — Well,  it  is  this,  they  will 
go  to  the  parish,  and  this  is  how  I  know  it,  the  mere 
fact  of  making  an  elm  coffin  for  a  woman  would  not 
much  matter,  but  before  these  Acts  came  into  operation 
they  used  to  die  very  frequently  in  brothels,  and  their 
companions  would  go  round  and  say,  "  Sal  Smith  is 
"  dead  ;  we  must  get  up  so  much  to  liave  a  hearse  and 
"  coach  to  take  her  to  the  ground,"  and  it  is  that  fact 
which  makes  more  impression  on  my  mind  than  my 
business  of  making  coffins. 

11.056.  You  are  aware  that  the  long  answer  you 
have  given  is  no  answer  to  the  inquiry  I  put  to  you, 
which  was  whether  any  other  undertakers  besides 
yourself  bury  prostitutes? — There  is  no  other  under- 
taker who  has  to  make  them  for  the  parish. 

11.057.  But  do  you  wish  us  to  understand  that  the 
women  on  the  list  of  prostitutes  presented  by  the 
police  are  not  interred  by  other  undertakers  ? — A  few 
of  the  better  stamp  who  would  not  perhaps  trouble 
the  parish. 

11.058.  Then  30  or  40  in  1867  who  were  interred 
by  you  are  not  the  whole  number,  but  a  certain  small 
number  were  interred  by  other  people  ? — Yes,  a 
woman  leading  an  abandoned  life  for  a  time  is  dead, 
and  her  friends  come  at  the  last  moment. 

11.059.  Now  in  1867  the  police  return  shows  that  of 
the  women  under  surveillance  and  on  the  register  the 
total  number  who  died  in  that  year  was  seven,  and 
you  are  prepared  to  say  that  you  yourself  buried  30 
or  40,  and  some  other  undertakers  buried  some  others 
besides  ? — Yes. 

11.060.  We  have  carefully  prepared  returns  show- 
ing the  number  of  common  women  coming  within  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  within  the  district  of 
Portsmouth  ;  these  women  are  placed  on  the  register 
by  the  police,  and  the  police  have  an  account  of  every 
woman  they  put  on  the  register,  and  in  1867  they  put 
on  the  register  the  number  of  women  who  died,  but 
you  say  they  entirely  overlooked  from  30  to  40  buried 
by  yourself,  besides  other  women  buried  by  others  ? 
— Women  go  to  the  hospital,  and  after  a  time  their 
health  is  so  undermined  that  they  come  out  and  get 
into  a  bad  state.  They  leave  of!"  the  life  they  have 
been  leading,  and  go  to  the  workhouse  and  there  die, 
and  your  policemen  would  know  nothing  about  those. 

11.061.  You  are  evidently  speaking  about  returns 
you  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  ? — No. 

11.062.  They  include  certain  columns.  Women 
who  are  married  ;  women  who  have  entered  homes ; 
women  who  have  been  restored  to  their  friends  ;  none 
of  which  include  the  class  I  s})eak  of,  and  then  the 
remaining  column  consists  of  those  who  die  ? — But 
that  is  wrong.  That  would  not  include  women  who 
die  in  the  workhouse.  They  get  so  ill  that  you  can 
do  nothing  for  them  in  the  hospital,  and  they  go  up  to 
the  union.  I  have  known  a  great  many  who  have 
been  checked  at  the  beginning  by  means  of  these 
men.  In  the  street  in  which  I  live  there  are  about 
13  houses  where  they  keep  women,  and  they  aim  at 
getting  young  girls.  Young  girls  are  what  they  most 
like  to  get  hold  of,  and  if  a  girl  goes  to  a  music  hall 
and  is  a  little  late  there  is  abed  offered  her,  and  she  is 
induced  to  remain  there,  and  next  day  in  comes  one  of 
these  men  and  he  sees  a  young  girl  there,  and  she  is 
warned  to  the  hospital,  and  her  friends  are  communi- 
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cated  with  ;  and  I  have  known  a  good  many  rescued 
in  that  way. 

11,063.  {Dr.  Paget.)  You  were  saying  of  the 
number  of  prostitutes  you  bury  in  the  year  some 
come  from  one  street  and  some  from  another  ;  but  you 
also  said  some  come  from  the  union  poorhouse.  Could 
you  tell  the  Commission  what  proportion  of  the 
prostitutes  you  have  buried  have  come  out  of  the 
union  poorhouse  ? — No,  I  said  they  died  there. 

11,064?.  Can  you  tell  what  proportion  of  those  you 
buried  died  in  the  union  poorhouse  ? — Not  many 
lately.  Most  of  them  have  died  in  the  hospital  and  in 
their  homes. 

11,065.  But  at  the  time  you  were  burying  so 
large  a  number,  can  you  say  at  all  whether  any 
considerable  portion  of  them  died  in  the  union  poor- 
house ? — Not  many.  Those  women  would  have  an 
objection  to  go  to  the  poorhouse.  If  deprived  of 
their  liberty  they  could  not  get  their  beer,  and  the 
result  would  be  that  they  would  hang  about  in  these 
places.  We  paid  our  surgeon  15s.  a  week  to  look 
after  50  or  60  of  those  wretched  objects  lingering 
between  life  and  death,  and  while  they  could  get  a 
little  assistance  from  their  friends  or  nourishment 
from  the  relieving  officer  they  would  not  go  into  the 
workhouse. 

•  11,066.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  number  you  buried,  30  or  40 
in  1867,  and  the  number  of  women  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  who  died  in 
Portsmouth  in  that  year  ? — I  should  say  they  died  in 
the  poorhouse  a  good  few  of  them.  If  they  say  only 
seven  died  in  the  hospital  in  1867  and  outside  I  should 
sav  that  is  incorrect. 

11.067.  It  is  the  number  of  common  women  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act, 
and  it  is  put  down  as  seven  in  the  year  1867  ? — That 
would  be  perhaps  only  those  who  died  in  the  Lock 
ward, 

11.068.  The  women  Avho  died  in  the  union  poor- 
house, you  suppose,  would  not  be  on  the  register  of 
the  police  ? — No,  that  is  manifestly  wrong.  I  should 
say  that  those  figures  would  relate  to  those  in  the 
hospital. 

11.069.  I  do  not  say  those  figures  are  wrong,  but 
some  of  the  persons  you  reckoned  as  prostitutes  perhaps 
had  been  prostitutes,  but  were  no  longer  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? — I  could 
not  say.  I  am  informed,  and  in  fact  I  know,  that  a 
woman  can  obtain  a  certificate  freeing  her  from 
examination  and  inspection  by  saying,  "  Some  one  is 
"  going  to  live  with  me.  I  am  going  to  lead  a  quiet 
"  life,"  and  that  exempts  her  from  attentiance  at 
the  hospital.  Whether  such  a  woman  would  be 
taken  off  the  register  or  not,  of  course  I  do  not 
know. 

11.070.  Do  you  know  how  long  a  woman  would  be 

Adjourned  to 


kept  on  the  register  by  the  police.  Supposing  a 
woman  was  to  go  into  consumption  and  be  gradually 
dying  for  some  months,  although  a  prostitute,  would 
she  remain  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  know  much 
about  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  hospital.  I 
know  they  want  a  little  alteration  where  these  women 
are.  I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  all  parties 
if  there  was  a  distinct  management  and  a  resident 
manager  there  and  the  women  were  brought  more 
under  control  than  they  are.  They  are  brought 
under  control  now  more,  because  they  used  to  smoke 
and  drink,  and  fight  and  swear. 

11.071.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  who  actually 
died  in  the  hospital  in  1867? — I  should  think  that 
that  number  mentioned  would  be  about  the  number. 

11.072.  {Sir  J.  Trclawny.)  What  is  the  general 
feeling  among  the  upper  class  of  tradesmen  in  Ports- 
mouth with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts — that 
it  is  highly  beneficial  ?— I  have  heard  employers  of 
labour  and  persons  who  have  retired  from  business 
say  so.  We  have  had  two  or  three  meetings  down 
there,  and  Dr.  Langley  came  there.  I  attended  his 
meeting  and  heard  his  arguments,  but  I  could  have 
refuted  them  in  five  minutes,  only  there  was  a  select 
party  there  who  would  not  have  been  convinced  the 
other  way,  and  Mrs.  Butler  has  had  one  or  two 
meetings  there.  Those  meetings,  I  think,  directing 
attention  to  it,  and  publishing  those  pamphlets  and 
handbills  about,  they  have  done  a  wonderful  deal  of 
harm,  and  made  people  aware  of  things  they  would 
not  have  known  at  all  if  it  had  been  kept  quiet. 

11.073.  {Viscount  Hardiuge.)  Have  you  been  at 
one  of  these  meetings?  —  Yes;  I  went  to  one  Dr. 
Langley  lectured  at,  but  not  the  women's  meeting, 
because  only  women  were  allowed  there. 

11.074.  What  class  of  people  was  the  audience 
composed  of? — All  sorts,  young  men  and  their  sweet- 
hearts, and  married  men,  and  there  were  details  which 
I  certainly  should  not  have  taken  a  young  girl  to 
listen  to. 

1 1.075.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  Have  you  any  record 
of  what  these  women  died  of  when  you  were  burying 
one  or  two  a  week  ? — I  know  they  died  principally  of 
dropsy  and  consumption,  and  soldiers  the  same  would 
die  of  that.  The  numbers  have  gone  off"  wonderfully. 
The  25th  Regiment  went  out  of  our  garrison  some 
months  ago  after  14  months  stay  without  a  single 
death.  While  the  regiment  was  here  they  only  lost 
one  man,  and  they  had  been  here  nearly  two  years. 

11.076.  You  think  that  syphilis,  dropsy,  and  con- 
sumption are  the  same  ? — It  always  leads  to  that  ;  it 
brings  on  a  cough,  and  you  can  hear  them  in  the 
streets,  it  is  quite  painful  to  hear  them  and  their 
children  too.  In  some  parts  you  would  see  young 
girls  with  quite  healthy  looking  children  in  their 
arms.  I  stand  up  for  the  Acts.  I  can  see  the  work- 
ing of  them  is  beneficial  in  every  way  in  Portsmouth, 
to-morrow. 


TWENTY- 
FOURTH  DAT. 

Mr.  Miller. 

10  Mar.  1871. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  DAY. 


House  of  Lords,  llth  March  1871. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Mr.  R.  Applegarth. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 
P.  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 
A.  J.  MuNDELLA,  Esq.,  M.P. 

James  Westbrook  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  : 

11,077.  {Chairman.)  You  are  an  inspector  of  the        11,079.  And  are  you  charged  with  the  execution 
metropolitan  police  ? — I  am.                                       of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? — I  am. 
.    11,078.  Are  you  stationed  at  Portsmouth  ? — lam.  11,080.  How  long  have  you  been  so  employed?  
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


TWENTY-  I  have  been  so  employed  since  the  3rcl  of  December 
FIFllIJDAY.  186^. 

J  Wesibrook        II5O8I.  That  was  after  the  Act  of  1864  had  been 

 .         '   passed? — That  was  after  the  Act  of  1864'  had  been 

11  l\Iarch  1871.  passed. 

  11,082.  And  in  consequence  of  that  Act  having 

been  passed  you  were  sent  to  Portsmouth  ? — I  was 
stationed  there.  I  wont  there  when  the  metropoHtan 
police  were  sent  tliere  in  1860  from  London. 

-1,083.  Had  you  been  previously  at  Portsmouth? 
—I  had. 

11.084.  In  what  capacity? — For  tlie  prevention  of 
embezzlement  of  Her  Majesty's  stores. 

11.085.  You  were  one  of  the  police  charged  with 
that  particular  duty  ? — I  was. 

11.086.  Before  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts? — 
Yes. 

11.087.  Then  you  have  been  for  some  time  employed 
at  Portsmouth  detached  from  the  main  body  in 
London  ? — I  was  there  four  years  before  the  Acts.  I 
went  there  in  October  1860. 

11.088.  When  were  you  first  instructed  to  turn  your 
attention  to  the  state  of  prostitution  in  Fortsmoutli  ? 
— Sir  Richard  Mayne  wrote  down  and  said  wo  were 
to  put  the  Act  in  force,  and  to  get  information  and  to 
ay  it  before  the  magistrates,  wiiich  1  did  against  two 
women. 

11.089.  When  was  that? — On  the  3rd  of  December 
1864. 

11.090.  Did  you  previously  to  the  3rd  of  December 
1864  take  any  account  of  the  public  women  in 
Portsmouth? — I  went  round  and  took  some  account 
of  the  persons  supposed  to  be  diseased. 

11.091.  In  what  way  did  you  obtain  evidence  of 
the  women  being  diseased  ? — We  went  to  the  hospitals 
(naval  and  military),  and  got  information  from  the 
patients,  but  it  was  no  trouble  then  to  find  women 
diseased.  The  first  woman  I  took  every  one  in  the 
street  knew  to  be  diseased,  she  smelt  so  much. 

11.092.  Was  she  examined? — She  was  examined 
and  detained,  and  is  since  dead. 

11.093.  But  previously  to  the  Act  of  1866  had  you 
been  instructed  to  get  any  account  of  the  number  of 
women  practising  prostitution  in  Portsmouth? — I  had. 

11.094.  Previously  to  1866?— Yes. 

11.095.  Will  you  state  the  earliest  stage  at  which 
vou  commenced  that  inquiry? — In  1865  I  took  an 
account  of  them  from  house  to  house,  and  returned 
them  with  the  whole  of  their  names. 

11.096.  Was  it  early  or  late  in  1865?— It  Avas  the 
early  part  of  1865.  I  went  round  myself  and  took 
the  names  of  the  women  in  each  house. 

11.097.  Was  that  in  Portsmouth? — Portsmouth  and 
Gosport  also,  and  Portsea;  the  whole  of  the  district. 

11.098.  Now  you  say  you  took  an  account  of  the 
public  women  in  Portsmouth,  Portsea,  and  Gosport. 
How  long  did  it  take  you  to  ascertain  those  facts  ? — I 
think  I  Avas  about  a  week  making  the  whole  of  the 
report  from  house  to  house. 

11,099-  In  the  three  districts  ?  —  In  the  three 
districts.  Gosport  is  very  small,  and  all  the  girls  lived 
in  one  place  very  nearly. 

11.100.  Were  you  able  to  perform  the  duty  so 
expeditiously  from  your  previous  knowledge  of  those 
districts  ? — Yes.  I  was  about  every  day  before  I  was 
engaged  uider  these  Acts,  and  was  always  about  those 
low  neighbourhoods,  Avhere  the  stores  that  were 
embezzled  were  likely  to  be  found,  and  they  were  the 
same  as  where  the  girls  lived. 

11.101.  Were  you  acquainted 'with  the  houses  of 
ill  fame  ? — I  was. 

11.102.  Having  made  that  inquiry,  which  you 
completed  in  a  week,  how  many  women  did  you 
ascertain  were  so  engaged? — 789, 1  think,  I  ascertained, 
or  something  like  that  number,  but  no  proceedings 
were  taken  against  them  for  six  or  seven  years. 

11.103.  But  you  were  ordered  to  make  that  in- 
quiry ? — I  was. 

11.104.  Did  you  take  an  account  of  the  brothels? 
—I  did. 


11.105.  How  many  brothels  did  you  find  ? — I  think 
there  were  208  or  209  returned  in  1865. 

11.106.  Then  having  taken  an  account  of  the 
number  of  women  on  the  town  and  the  number  of 
brothels,  was  any  further  step  taken  then  ? — No,  only 
when  there  were  vacant  beds  at  the  hospital,  I  laid 
an  information  before  the  mngistrates,  and  on  that 
information  the  women  could  go  with  the  policeman 
to  be  examined  or  meet  him  at  the  hospital,  as  they 
preferred,  and  then  would  be  detained  until  cured. 

11.107.  Tliat  is,  then,  women  charged  with  being 
diseased? — Yes;  but  you  must  have  some  proof  or 
suspicion  of  her  being  diseased. 

11.108.  Then  did  you  take  up  any  woman  under 
the  old  Act  charged  with  being  diseased? — There 
were  18  in  the  first  montii  of  December  1864. 

1 1.109.  The  first  proceedings  under  the  Act  of  1864 
resulted  in  18  women  being  taken  up  ? — Yes,  in  one 
month. 

11.110.  And  were  all  those  women  pronounced 
diseased  and  sent  to  the  hospital  ? — There  were  30 
in  the  whole  taken  up,  and  18  were  found  diseased. 

11.111.  30  were  charged  and  18  were  found  to  be 
diseased  ? — 30  were  charged  on  the  summons,  and  18 
of  them  were  diseased. 

11.112.  Then  to  go  to  1865,  you  found  789  women. 
Keeping  you  to  this  date,  after  you  iiad  taken  an 
account  of  the  number  of  women  and  brothels,  what 
did  you  do  next  ?  Did  you  receive  any  instruction 
to  guide  you  in  the  performance  of  your  duty  ? — Sir 
Richard  Mayne  wrote  down  and  said  we  must  lay 
information  against  no  more  women  than  would  keep 
the  beds  full.  There  were  no  vacant  beds  at  the 
hospital. 

11.113.  In  the  following  year;  1866,  the  principal 
Act  was  passed? — It  was. 

11.114.  What  was  done  in  pursuance  of  that? — 
There  was  a  visiting  surgeon  appointed  ;  there  was  no 
visiting  surgeon  appointed  under  the  old  Act. 

11.115.  But  what  steps  did  you  take  under  the  Act 
of  1866  to  bring  women  up  For  examination? — In 
the  same  way  as  in  the  old  Act,  only  there  was  no 
summons  granted.  The  women  could  come  up  if 
they  liked  and  voluntarily  submit  themselves. 

11.116.  Was  it  your  duty  to  explain  to  the  women 
the  nature  of  the  summons  when  the  Act  was  first 
passed  ? — It  was. 

11.117.  Did  you  perform  that  duty? — I  did.  I 
used  to  take  the  summons  to  the  women  and  say, 
"  [f  you  prefer  it  you  can  go  to  the  magistrates  and 
"  have  your  case  heard,  or  you  can  meet  me  at  the 
"  hospital  and  be  examined,"  which  they  all  did,  and 
when  the  visiting  surgeon  certified  that  they  were 
diseased,  he  gave  a  certificate  which  was  taken  to  the 
magistrate,  who  issued  a  warrant  for  detaining  the 
Avonian.    That  was  the  old  Act. 

11.118.  The  Act  of  1866,  having  a  much  more 
extensive  scope  in  its  operation  than  the  Act  of 
1864,  what  steps  did  you  take  to  ascertain  whether  a 
woman  was  liable  to  be  examined  as  a  prostitute 
under  that  Act  ? — To  find  out  if  they  were  living  in 
brothels,  and  being  out  for  nightly  prostitution  in 
company  with  different  men. 

11.119.  Did  you  act  on  any  anonymous  information 
which  you  received  ? — No  ;  I  used  to  make  inquiries, 
but  I  should  not  act  on  it  until  I  proved  in  my  own 
mind  that  what  I  had  been  told  was  true.  If  I  saw 
a  Avoman  meet  different  men  at  night  several  times, 
and  found  she  was  living  in  a  brothel,  I  should  con- 
clude that  she  was  a  prostitute. 

11.120.  If  you  saw  a  Avoman  several  times  in  the 
company  of  different  men,  would  you  institute  an 
inquiry  ? — I  would. 

11.121.  But  you  would  not  on  information  take 
Avomen  up  before  a  surgeon  ? — Certainly  not.  I  have 
received  information  Avhen  the  women  were  not  pros- 
titutes at  all. 

11.122.  Had  you  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
facts  sufficient  to  Avarrant  you  in  bringing  the  women 
up  under  ttie  Act  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

11.123.  The  women  were  all  known  to  you  ? — Yes. 
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1 1,124'.  And  you  found  no  opposition  on  the  part  of 
tlie  women  to  submitting  to  examination  ? — Certainly 
not.  Sometimes  they  would  get  a  day  or  two  behind 
from  drinking,  or  because  they  had  not  clean  clothes 
they  would  not  come  up,  and  then  they  would  say  they 
■were  sorry,  it  rained  so  hard,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  and  then  they  would  come  the  next  time,  just 
as  last  Tuesday  tliere  were  58  women  up. 

11.125.  Do  many  women  in  the  Portsmouth  dis- 
trict manage  to  escape  the  police  ? — None. 

11.126.  Women  who  practise  prostitution  clandes- 
tinely ? —  Not  common  prostitutes;  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  escape  the  police  who  are  about  at  night, 
and  not  only  that,  but  the  women  are  so  jealous 
themselves  that  if  a  woman  was  leading  such  a  life 
she  would  have  no  peace  until  she  came  up  for 
examination. 

11.127.  Then  women  give  you  information  about 
each  other  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  act  on  that,  unless  I 
judge  myself  it  is  true  ;  and  most  of  them  come  and 
say,  "  I  am  getting  my  living  by  going  with  men." 

11.128.  Then  when  you  began  to  institute  this 
searching  inquiry,  did  you  find  any  women,  whom  you 
suspected  to  be  prostitutes,  trying  to  escape  you  ? — 
No  ;  I  summoned  28,  and  they  all  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted themselves  under  the  summonses  that  were 
served  upon  them.  I  have  not  summoned  any  woman 
since  the  29th  June  1869. 

1 1.129.  Now,  notwithstanding  that,  from  your  know- 
ledge of  the  case,  and  your  experience  and  vigilance 
as  a  police  officer,  are  you  of  opinion  that  there  are 
many  women  evading  the  Acts  and  practising  prosti- 
tution ? — Certainly  not. 

11.130.  None? — There  might  be  a  woman  going 
out  at  night  to  meet  a  man  once  a  month,  but  not 
a  common  prostitute. 

11.131.  You  do  not  take  women  who  live  with  one 
man  before  the  magistrates? — Not  at  all;  in  fact  we 
relieve  them  daily  for  it.  If  a  woman  says,  •''  I  am 
"  going  from  the  streets  to  live  with  one  man,"  she 
does  not  come  any  more. 

11.132.  Did  you  state  that  since  June  1869  you 
have  not  served  a  summons  on  a  woman  ? — Just  so  ;  I 
have  not  one. 

11.133.  That  is,  to  go  before  the  magistrates? — ■ 
To  go  before  the  magistrates  for  refusing  to  attend 
voluntarily  for  examination. 

11,134'.  They  all  come  willingly  ? — They  all  come 
willingly. 

11.135.  Were  there  among  these  789  women  you 
first  took  an  account  of  very  many  young  <^irls  ? — 
Some  I  should  think  about  15  and  some  older. 

11.136.  Were  those  very  young  girls  numerous? — 
There  were  a  very  great  number  of  young  girls,  and 
so  there  is  now. 

11.137.  Then  there  has  been  no  improvement  in 
that  respect  ? — I  think  not,  That  is  the  only  fault  of 
the  Acts,  it  gives  young  girls  too  much  encourage- 
ment. 

11.138.  In  what  way? — Because  a  young  girl  is 
almost  sure  to  take  the  disease,  and  she  is  taken  into 
the  hospital.  There  is  a  young  girl  of  18  in  the 
hospital  now  who  has  been  in  17  times,  and  in  such 
hospitals  as  they  are,  it  is  like  turning  young  pick- 
pockets among  house  breakers.  They  are  ruined  after 
having  been  in  the  hospital,  because  there  are  such 
things  going  on  there. 

11.139.  Then  so  long  as  the  regulations  now  in 
force  permit  the  young  girls  to  mix  indiscriminately 
with  the  old  prostitutes  there  is  no  chance  of  refor- 
mation for  the  young  girls  ? — No,  the  mother  of  this 
girl  has  been  several  times  now  to  get  her  home,  but 
she  is  a  confirmed  prostitute  now. 

11.140.  Is  the  mother  a  decent  woman  ? — Yes,  she 
is  a  respectable  woman. 

11.141.  One  M'ho  would  be  glad  to  get  her  home  ? 
— She  would  be  glad  to  get  her  home,  but  she  has  run 
away,  and  she  has  been  550  days  in  hospital,  and  she 
is  there  now  admitted  again  this  week. 


11.142.  {Mr.  Mu7idella.)  Over  how  many  years  TWENTY- 
do  those  550  days  extend  ? — She  was  admitted  into  riFTH  DAY 
hospital  on  the  1st  July  1867,  and  she  is  there  now,       j  ^rggtbrooh 

11.143.  {Chairman.)   Do  you  think  any  m.eans   

could  be  taken  to  separate  these  young  girls  from  the  11  March  1871. 

older  prostitutes  ? — Yes,  by  altering  the  wards  alto-  

gether.    Where  there  are  60  or  70  bad  characters 

together,  the  conversation  going  on  is  something 
dreadful.  I  have  heard  girls  say,  who  have  come  out 
to  speak  to  their  father  or  mother,  that  they  had  never 
heard  such  language. 

11,14;4.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  a  separation 
between  the  wards  for  the  old  confirmed  prostitutes 
and  for  the  young  girls  ? — .Tust  so. 

11.145.  I  gather  from  your  answer  that  since  the 
Acts  have  been  in  operation  very  few  of  the  girls 
have  been  taken  away  from  a  bad  life  ? — Yes,  a  great 
many  have  been  taken  away,  but  not  what  ought  to 
have  been  done.  Tlie  hospital  has  been  the  ruination 
of  the  Acts  in  my  opinion  in  Portsmouth.  My  office 
is  there,  and  I  am  there  the  best  part  of  my  time. 

11.146.  Will  you  state  what  happens,  when  the 
young  women  come  up  for  examination  to  the  visiting 
surgeon  ?    Do  they  come  up  in  traps  ? — Yes. 

11.147.  They  come  with  men  ? — Yes,  sometimes 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  I  have  seen  an  officer  in  the 
navy  with  one  girl. 

11.148.  Do  their  male  friends  come  up  with  them 
and  remain  outside  while  they  are  examined  ? — They 
remain  generally  round  the  corner  at  the  public- 
house. 

11.149.  And  when  examined,  do  they  go  away 
with  men? — They  do  if  they  are  not  detained,  but 
sometimes  I  have  known  them  when  men  come  up 
with  them  to  have  been  detained. 

11.150.  That  is  in  the  hospital  ? — Yes  ;  the  exami- 
nation rooms  at  Portsmouth  are  at  the  hospital,  and 
they  are  not  let  out,  if  they  are  found  diseased,  un- 
less they  say  they  are  with  child. 

11.151.  Do  you  think  that  a  desirable  arrangement 
that  the  girls  should  come  up  in  traps  with  men  for 
periodical  examination? — Decidedly  not;  it  is  dis- 
graceful. 

11.152.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  drawback  to  the^ 
Acts  ? — It  is  exposing  in  the  streets  of  Portsmouth 
every  day  that  stream  of  prostitutes.  Some  of  them 
have  come  four  miles  and  most  of  them  a  mile  and 
a  half  through  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the 
town. 

11.153.  Is  the  examining  room  in  a  crowded  part 
of  the  town  ? — No,  it  is  at  the  hospital,  and  when  they 
get  there  it  is  very  well,  because  there  is  no  place  to 
annoy.    It  is  coming  through  the  streets  together. 

11.154.  How  would  you  remedy  fhat  ? — By  having 
\he  examining  rooms  close  by  where  they  live.  There 
are  plenty  of  places.  One  ought  to  be  at  Gosport, 
because  the  girls  have  to  come  across  the  harbour, 
and  sometimes,  of  course,  in  very  rough  weather. 

11.155.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  Is  there  only  one 
examining  room  for  the  three  towns?  —  Only  one, 
and  that  is  right  away  from  where  the  girls  live 
altogether, 

11.156.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  What  would  be  the 
longest  distance  a  girl  would  have  to  travel  ? — Four 
miles,  which  is  a  long  way  if  a  girl  is  ill, 

11.157.  {Chairman.)  You  said  that  there  are  still  a 
number  of  young  girls  on  the  town,  but  I  want  to 
ascertain  whether  that  number  of  young  girls  is 
diminished,  whether  there  are  fewer  now  than  for- 
merly ? — Yes,  several  have  been  sent  to  their  friends. 

11.158.  Do  you  think  that  they  remain  with  them  ? 
— The  register  shows  for  last  year  590,  and  that  had 
been  reduced  by  130,  At  Gosport,  I  took  mo.e  par- 
ticular pains,  there  in  1868  there  were  87  women,  and 
now  there  are  only  47. 

11.159.  I  want  to  know  whether  since  these  Acts 
came  into  operation  the  number  of  young  girls  on 
the  town  has  been  decreased,  or  do  you  think  they 
are  pretty  much  the  same  ? — I  think  they  are  pretty 
nearly  the  same.    They  are  not  so  young  as  thej 
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were.  We  have  no  young  girls  to  my  knowledge 
under  16.  There  were  a  dozen  before  the  Acts  came 
into  force  under  16,  and  they  are  still  there,  but  of 
course  have  got  older. 

11.160.  Have  the  Acts  had  any  effect,  to  your 
knowledge,  in  preventing  women  who  used  occasion- 
ally to  prostitute  themselves  from  continuing  to  do  so? 
— I  think  so. 

11.161.  They  are  afraid  of  being  put  on  the 
register  ? — They  are  more  afraid  of  the  other  women. 
If  another  woman  sees  a  woman  going  with  a  man  to 
these  clandestine  brothels,  of  which  there  are  a  num- 
ber, she  would  call  out  after  her,  "  I'll  tell  the  police 
*'  of  you  ;  you  are  the  same  as  me,  and  Avill  have  to 
"  go  to  the  hospital  ; "  and  the  girl  would  be  afraid, 
particularly  in  High  Street,  and  those  places. 

11.162.  Do  you  speak  from  your  own  knowledge  ? — 
I  speak  from  my  own  knowledge.  I  have  seen  them 
do  it. 

11.163.  Does  it  happen  that  the  wives  of  sailors 
QUt  at  sea  occasionally  do  this  sort  of  thing.-*  —  They 
do. 

11, 164-.  Have  they  been  deterred  lately? — Yes, 
and  the  wives  of  soldiers  also. 

11.165.  Then  when  any  of  the  women,  whom  Ave 
have  heard  described  as  sailors'  women  attempt  to 
practise  this  sort  of  thing,  the  regular  prostitutes  set 
upon  them  ? — Just  so. 

11.166.  And  in  that  way  they  are  deterred? — 
Just  so,  and  by  the  police  themselves  seeing  them 
go  to  brothels.  They  think  they  may  be  suspected 
as  prostitutes,  and  be  ordered  to  go  the  hospital, 
because  I  have  had  letters  from  men  at  sea  making 
inquiries  whether  women  to  whom  they  have  been 
making  half-pay  have  gone  to  the  hospital. 

11.167.  You  have  spoken  of  women,  young  girls, 
and  others  being  repeatedly  in  the  hospital.  Is  there 
any  regular  supply  in  those  districts  of  fresh  women 
from  the  country  ? — Yes,  often,  but  they  are  generally 
diseased.  There  was  a  woman  who  came  from 
Horsham  in  Surrey,  ten  days  ago,  who  said  she  had 
gone  to  two  or  three  relieving  officers,  and  they  had 
told  her  to  go  to  the  hospital,  it  wan  a  case  for  the 
Lock  wards. 

I*  11,168.  Did  she  come  from  the  streets? — She 
was  there  two  or  three  days  and  then  came. 

11.169.  But  did  she  come  compulsorily  ? — She 
came  voluntarily  without  anyone  seeing  her  at  all. 

11.170.  Is  there  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  country 
girls  coming  in  for  the  purpose  of  taking  to  this  trade  ? 
— Some  of  them  remain  for  a  very  short  time. 

11.171.  Did  you  state  that  you  were  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  letters  from  sailors  about  their  wives  ? 
— I  have  received  such  letters,  asking  whether  they 
report  themselves  at  the  hospital  or  lead  the  life  of 
prostitutes. 

11.172.  Inquiries  as  to  what  their  wives  are  about  ? 
—Yes. 

11.173.  Do  you  give  that  information  ? — No. 

11.174.  You  do  not  answer? — No,  I  do  not. 

11.175.  Have  you  ever  known  a  sailor's  allov/ance 
to  be  stopped  because  his  wife  behaved  badly  ? — I 
have,  many  of  them.  I  know  it  from  the  women  them- 
selves. They  have  told  me,  "  I  have  got  my  pay 
"  stopped." 

11.176.  Now  to  bring  you  back  to  these  fresh  sup- 
plies of  prostitutes',  do  you  know  at  all  how  they 
come  into  the  town.  Are  they  brought  in  by  the  older 
women,  or  are  they  girls  who  have  gone  astray  else- 
where ? — Most  of  them  have  gone  astray  elsewhere, 
or  have  known  some  soldier  or  sailor  who  has  gone  on 
leave,  and  he  brings  the  girl  back  with  him. 

11.177.  The  general  result  is  that  these  girls  go  on 
the  streets  ? — They  go  and  live  at  brothels,  and  then 
are  on  the  streets. 

11.178.  And  so  come  on  the  register  ? — Yes. 

11,179-  What  kind  of  brothels  are  they  in  Ports- 
mouth, are  they  brothels  where  the  women  reside 
mostly  ? — Not  all,  there  are  brothels  at  three  or  four 
public-houses  where  women  go  with  men  at  any  time 
of  the  day  and  have  a  couple  of  glasses  of  brandy  and 


water,  lock  themselves  in  the  room  and  do  as  they 
like,  and  come  away  again.  I  watched  a  public-house 
a  fortnight  ago,  there  were  40  couples  went  in,  and 
one  woman  went  in  with  six  different  men. 

11.180.  Do  the  women  take  the  men  to  these 
public-houses  ? — Yes,  they  do.  They  are  women  who 
live  at  home  with  their  fathers  or  mothers  ;  some  come 
to  the  hospital  but  others  do  not,  those  that  go  out 
occasionally. 

11.181.  Are  these  public-house  keepers  in  league 
with  the  prostitutes  ? — They  show  them  into  the  room, 
they  do  not  make  inquiries  what  they  have  come  for. 
The  men  and  women  stop  a  few  minutes  and  come  out 
again. 

11.182.  Are  these  women  you  speak  of  all  on  the 
register  ? — Not  all ;  clandestine  prostitutes  go  there, 
they  know  it  is  a  place  of  convenience,  and  they  go 
there  and  meet  men  once  or  twice  a  week  or  month, 

11.183.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Are  many  coffee  shops 
used  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

11, 184-,  Where  beds  are  let  out  ? — Yes. 

11.185.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  or  the  local  police 
reported  these  public-houses  to  the  magistrates  ? — Yes, 
Mr.  Barber  summoned  one  of  them,  they  found  some 
prostitutes  there  in  bed,  but  they  were  acquitted 
because  it  was  said  they  could  not  prove  them  to  be 
prostitutes,  being  only  there  with  particular  men,  and 
the  case  fell  to  the  ground. 

11.186.  Have  the  licenses  been  withdrawn  from 
public-houses  carrying  on  this  particular  trade  ? — Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

11.187.  On  licensing  day  have  complaints  been 
made  by  the  inhabitants  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

11.188.  That  would  be  the  duty  of  the  local  police? — 
That  would  be  the  duty  of  the  local  police,  but  I  should 
be  there  and  hear  of  it;  of  course  I  should  be  in  daily 
communication  with  them. 

11.189.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  public-houses  of  late  years,  year  by  year,  I  do  not 
mean  public-houses  of  this  particular  description,  but 
public-houses  generally  ? — I  think  there  has,  but  not 
these  late  years ;  the  magistrates  have  not  granted 
above  two  or  three  new  licenses,  but  I  think  some 
few  years  since,  12  or  13,  but  they  have  taken  the 
licenses  away  from  the  low  beerhouses  where  girls 
lived. 

11.190.  Which  are  the  worst,  the  beerhouses  or 
public-houses  — Before  the  alterations  as  to  licenses 
which  give  the  magistrates  power  the  beerhouses  were 
the  worst,  because  they  thought  they  had  the  license 
to  carry  on  that. 

11.191.  Under  the  Excise  license  ? — Yes,  it  is 
better  now. 

11.192.  Do  you  know  what  rent  the  women  pa}'.' — 
Some  half-a-crown,  some  three  shillings,  a  second- 
class  woman  five  shillings,  and  the  better  class  about 
ten  shillings  a  week. 

11.193.  Do  the  brothel  keepers  find  these  women 
in  clothes  ? — No,  they  find  them  in  an  old  bedstead, 
and  a  sort  of  bed  and  a  few  bedclothes,  and  that  is 
all.  There  are  some  places,  I  know  about  three  or 
four,  where  they  board  them  ;  in  one  place  a  better 
class  pay  a  guinea  for  their  board,  another  place  nine 
shillings. 

11.194.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Do  they  get  indebted 
to  the  brothel  keepers  ? — They  do  always,  that  is  a 
sort  of  hold  they  get.  There  was  a  poor  girl  from 
the  country  who  became  diseased  and  had  to  go  into 
the  hospital,  and  as  soon  as  she  got  there  the  brothel 
keeper  pawned  her  clothes,  and  the  magistrate  sen- 
tenced the  brothel  keeper  to  14  days. 

11.195.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  state  of  the 
streets  now,  is  it,  as  regards  the  conduct  of  the  pros- 
titutes, pretty  much  as  bad  as  it  used  to  be  ? — No;  the 
women  are  much  better  clothed  than  in  the  olden 
times,  because  they  have  a  better  chance,  the  women 
are  in  better  health,  and  the  money  they  get  now 
they  get  clothes  with.  In  olden  times  they  could 
not,  because  they  were  always  tipsy  and  diseased,  and 
always  wanted  medicine  or  drink.  The  brothels  are 
generally  in  the  allty  by  the  public-house,  and  prin- 
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pally  belong  to  the  brewers,  they  are  really  the 
^htful  owners  of  them,  and  the  women  have  only  to 
mie  out  of  their  own  rooms  into  the  taproom  to 
irry  on  their  trade.  They  used  to  have  no  bonnets 
all,  and  to  take  the  girls  to  the  hospital  one  would 
nd  her  a  shawl,  and  another  a  bonnet,  but  it  is  not  so 

)W. 

11.196.  Then  the  women  are  better  clothed  and 
;tter  behaved  now  than  formerly  ? — Yes. 

11.197.  Is  there  so  much  drunkenness  ? — No,  they 
•  get  tipsy  now,  but  since  the  license  has  been  taken 
ray  from  the  places  they  live  more  soberly. 

]  1,198.  Do  you  know  whether  they  make  more 
'  their  trade  than  they  used  to  ? — I  cannot  say,  they 
e  better  dressed,  and  seem  to  take  more  care  of 
emselves,  and  seem  to  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
better  health,  and  so  they  get  out  of  the  line  of 
e  which  they  used  to  lead,  because  no  man  would 
;e  to  live  with  a  woman  who  was  diseased. 

11.199.  Then  in  consequence  of  the  women  being 
itter  clad  and  more  decent  in  their  conduct,  they 
,ve  a  better  chance  of  being  married  ? — Just  so, 
en  take  up  with  them  more. 

11.200.  Do  you  know  what  the  conduct  of  these 
jmen  generally  is  after  they  are  married,  do  they 
induct  themselves  respectably  ? — Yes,  they  do.  A 
eat  many  of  them  are  very  respectable.  I  see 
any  of  them  daily  who  have  got  married,  and  some 
■  them  have  families. 

11.201.  Has  the  practice  of  marrying  decent  or 
jll-behaved  prostitutes  considerably  increased  to 
lur  knowledge  of  late  years  ? — I  never  had  know- 
ige  of  what  they  did  before,  and  I  cannot  speak 
)on  that,  but  I  know  since  the  Acts  a  great  many  of 
em  have  become  respectable  women. 

11.202.  What  class  of  men  do  they  marry? — A 
eat  many  soldiers  and  sailors,  excavators,  and  that 
ass  of  men.  I  have  known  some  girls  marry 
ill;  two  girls  mai'ried  officers  in  the  army  and 
ivy. 

11.203.  Do  men  of  the  working  class  ever  marry 
ese  women  ? — No,  they  come  to  live  with  them 
ore ;  they  do  not  marry  them  so  much  as  soldiers, 
think  the  soldiers  marry  them  to  get  them  on  the 
rength  of  the  army,  and  then  the  women  get 
ishing,  and  with  v/hat  they  both  earn  they  get  a 
imfortable  living. 

11.204.  {Sir  J.  TrelawtiT/.)  By  going  into  the 
)spital  they  get  the  connexion  with  the  brothel 
;epers  broken  up,  and  so  get  a  chance  of  a  new  life  ? 
-They  do,  and  they  get  cured  of  the  disease.  When 
jmen  are  diseased  they  cannot  get  into  a  new 
e. 

11.205.  {Chairman.)  But  what  is  the  practice  with 
gard  to  these  women  who  are  discharged  cured  from 
e  hospital,  do  they  go  back  to  the  old  brothels  ? — 

woman  is  always  asked  when  she  is  discharged. 
Are    you    going    back  to   the    streets  again  ? " 
she  says  "  Yes,"  she  is  noted  to  come  back  again 
14  days  for  examination.    If  not,  she  is  written 
a  book  "  Gone  to  friends,"  or  whatever  it  is,  and 
is  written  in  the  book  where  she  has  gone  to, 
id  Miss   Farrow  writes   to   the   friends    to  see 
hether  they  are  willing  to  receive  her. 

11.206.  Then  if  a  woman  says  she  is  willing  to 
ave  the  life  and  go  to  her  friends,  she  is  sent  to  them  ? 
-Yes, 

11.207.  And  you  lose  sight  of  her? — I  lose  sight 
t  her.  I  should  not  think  of  making  inquiries  about 
sr  without  she  was  going  into  the  streets,  because 
le  is  free. 

11.208.  Do  many  come  back  on  the  streets  and 
et  placed  on  your  register  again  ?  I  am  speaking  of 
omen  who  have  been  discharged  from  the  hospital 
nd  taken/'off  the  register  because  they  are  said  to  be 
oing  to  tlieir  friends  ? — There  are  18  who  came  back 
1  1869. 

11.209.  How  many  were  discharged  from  your 
Bgister  ? — ■102  were  sent  to  their  friends,  and  18  came 
ack. 


11.210.  And  those  18  were  placed  on  the  register 
again  ? — Yes. 

11.211.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  Those  102  were  all 
women  who  were  passed  to  their  friends  ? — Yes. 

11.212.  {Chairman.')  Now  what  was  the  number 
in  1870? — 130  women  were  discharged  from  the 
register  in  1870. 

11.213.  How  many  of  those  women  did  you  see 
again  ? — 25. 

11,214'.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  Have  you  any  means  of 
tracing  the  balance  of  the  women,  those  who  do  not 
come  back  to  the  streets  ? — Yes,  I  have  the  books 
where  I  tick  them  off  day  by  day,  a  daily  register  is 
kept. 

11.215.  And  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  all  the 
rest  went  really  to  their  friends  and  not  to  any  other 
district  for  prostitution  ? — I  am  certain  of  it. 

11.216.  {Chairman.)  You  have  stated  the  numbers 
of  women  discharged  from  the  hospital  and  sent  to 
their  friends  in  1869  and  1870  ? — Yes. 

11.217.  And  you  say  tliat  in  1869  18  returned  to 
the  streets,  and  in  1870  25  returned  to  the  streets  ? 
—Yes. 

11.218.  Now  of  the  number  of  women  whom  you 
did  not  see  again  in  the  streets,  do  you  know  what 
became  of  them  ? — All  I  know  about  them  is  that 
when  a  girl  is  in  the  hospital  the  matron  would  go 
to  her  and  ask  her  about  her  friends  and  where  they 
lived,  and  she  would  write  and  ask  whether  the  friends 
were  willing  to  take  her,  and  Miss  Farrow  would  get 
a  letter  saying  they  were  wiUing  to  receive  her,  and 
the  nurse  would  take  her  to  the  railway  station,  and 
pay  her  fare  to  the  place,  and  I  should  see  nothing 
more  of  her. 

11.219.  Tiien  you  make  no  further  inquiries  so  long 
as  you  do  not  see  the  woman  in  the  streets  again  ? — 
Just  so,  because  some  are  sent  to  Liverpool  and  others 
to  Ireland,  and  other  places. 

11.220.  They  are  dispersed  from  your  observation 
altogeth'er  ? — Yes. 

11.221.  And  you  know  nothing  more  about  them  ? 
— I  know  nothing  more  about  them. 

11.222.  Is  there  much  solicitation  now  in  the  streets 
of  Portsmouth  ? — Yes. 

11.223.  Is  it  as  bad  as  ever  ? — In  some  parts. 

11.224.  In  what  way  do  they  solicit.  Do  they  stop 
men  in  the  streets  ? — The  principal  men  the  prosti- 
tutes stop  in  the  streets  would  be  sailors  and  soldiers. 

]  1,225.  And  no  means  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
that  ? — No  means  whatever. 

11.226.  That  would  be  the  duty  of  the  local  police  ? 
— Just  so. 

11.227.  You  have  no  power  to  accost  a  woman  you 
see  tempting  a  soldier  or  sailor  to  go  w^ith  her  ? — Not 
the  slightest ;  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  her  by  any- 
body, 

11.228.  Have  the  patients  in  the  Lock  wards  any 
opportunity  of  communicating  with  their  friends  out- 
side ? — They  have. 

11.229.  In  what  way  ? — Getting  up  at  the  windows 
and  hallooin 
the  road. 

11.230.  Is  that  permitted  by  the  regulations  of  the 
hospital  ? — There  are  no  regulations.  I  have  seen 
none  yet. 

11.231.  Then  have  you  observed  these  proceedings 
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J,  out  to  soldiers  and  sailors  going  along 


pass  — 


— the  women  calling  out  to  men  as  they 
Daily  ;  and  a  bad  thing  it  is  too.  I  live  opposite 
the  bospital,  and  I  have  to  go  in  there.  The  matron 
does  her  best,  but  she  has  no  power  over  them.  She 
is  not  supported  in  any  way. 

11.232.  How  is  the  hospital  governed? — By  a  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen. 

11.233.  Are  many  women  sent  to  prison  for 
neglecting  to  come  up  for  examination  ? — Not  one. 

11.234.  Can  you  state  when  the  last  woman  was 
summoned  under  the  Act  ? — In  July  1869. 

11.235.  Was  that  a  single  case  ? — That  was  a  single 
case  at  Gosport  of  a  woman  who  went  out  of  the 
hospital  on  to  the  streets,  and  would  not  come  up, 
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TWENTY-  I  summoned  her,  and  the  thing  was  at  an  end. 

FIFTH  DAY.  It  was  not  for  refusing  to  be  examined  ;  it  was  merely 

  to  get  an  order  for  her  to  be  examined. 

J.  Westbrook.        11,236.  Was  there  any  doubt  about  her  being  a 

, ,       T,  „  ,    orostltute  ? — No,  not  the  sliehtest,  and  she  was  diseased 
11  March  1871.  '  >  b  ' 
 too. 

11.237.  Have  you  heard  from  the  women  any  com- 
plaints of  their  being  insulted  on  their  way  to  the 
examination  i-oom  by  men  or  women  ? — I  have.  It 
is  not  so  bad  as  it  was.  They  used  to  meet  the  dock- 
yard men  at  one  time,  and  they  would  call  out  after 
them  "  Halloo  Bet,  or  Sal,  are  you  going  up  for 
another?"  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  have  known 
boys  to  throw  stones  at  them. 

11.238.  Have  the  women  complained  of  this? — 
They  have  several  times,  and  I  have  sent  men  out  to 
try  and  prevent  it. 

11.239.  Then  they  are  not  so  insensible  to  shame 
as  not  to  mind  that? — Well,  they  will  turn  round  and 
answer  sometimes,  and  give  them  as  good  as  they 
send,  most  of  them. 

11.240.  Nevertheless  they  have  complained  of  being 
used  in  that  way  ? — They  have. 

11.241.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  pros- 
titutes who  live  with  their  parents,  and  whose  parents 
encourage  them  in  their  ways?  —  I  think  there  are 
about  12  now  who  live  with  their  parents,  and  go  out 
nightly  and  keep  their  parents. 

1 1.242.  Who  keep  their  parents  by  the  wages  of 
prostitution  ? — Just  so. 

11.243.  You  only  know  12  cases  of  that  kind? — 
Only  12  cases  now. 

11.244.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  you  know 
all  that  exist  ? — I  cannot  say,  others  may  go  some- 
times, and  these  girls  live  with  their  parents  and  take 
men  often  for  a  short  time  to  brothels  and  public- 
houses.  They  do  not  take  a  man  home  to  their 
parents. 

11.245.  But  the  parents  know  what  they  are  about  ? 
— Just  so. 

11.246.  What  condition  in  life  are  these  parents  ; 
working  people  or  what? — Working  people.  One  of 
them  is  a  labourer,  and  I  think  there  are  three  or  four 
widows — no  fathers. 

11.247.  Are  any  of  them  thieves  or  reputed 
receivers  of  stolen  goods  ? — 'No. 

11.248.  Are  the  tliieves  and  prostitutes  mucli  in 
league  together  in  Portsmoutii  ? — ^No  ;  generally  the 
prostitutes,  I  must  say,  are  very  honest  now.  Some 
get  into  trouble  for  thieving,  but  generally  it  is  not  so, 
and  in  the  hospitals  we  do  not  lose  anything.  'I'hey 
are  always  cleaning  and  working  about,  and  we 
scarcely  ever  have  a  complaint  of  thieving  from  one 
another  in  the  hospital. 

11.249.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there  are 
certain  houses  wliere  soldiers  and  sailors  are  taken 
by  women  and  then  robbed  ? — There  are  robberies 
going  on  in  those  places,  but  very  few  of  them.  It 
mostly  happens  where  a  man  is  robbed  that  it  is  his 
own  fault — he  is  so  drunk  that  he  cannot  take  care 
of  himself. 

11.250.  Do  the  women  attend  sometimes  at  the 
liospitai  for  examination  when  the  visiting  surgeon  is 
not  there  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

11.251.  But  are  there  not  stated  hours  when  the 
consulting  surgeons  are  always  in  attendance  ? — 
There  are  stated  hours,  from  12  to  3. 

11.252.  Then  the  prostitutes  do  not  attend  at  the 
proper  time  ? — Just  so.  If  a  woman  has  got  the 
disease  she  will  always  try  to  keep  out  for  a  day  or 
two  longer  than  other  women  and  come  up  just  after 
the  surgeon  has  gone — watch  him  off, — because  you 
cannot  get  women  voluntarily  to  go  into  hospitals, 
scarcely  any  of  them. 

11.253.  Do  they  look  upon  it  as  a  prison? — They 
do  not  like  to  be  kept  in.  They  do  not  like  to  be 
robbed  of  their  liberty  unless  they  have  tlie  disease 
very  bad,  and  then  they  voluntarily  come  in. 

11.254.  If  they  are  very  bad  they  then  come  in 
voluntarily  to  be  cured  ? — Yes. 


11.255.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  women  at 
present  on  the  town  in  Portsmouth  ? — 590. 

11.256.  590  women  on  the  register? — Yes,  since 
Christmas.    I  lost  140  last  year. 

11.257.  I  have  before  mc  a  return  of  the  metropo- 
litan police  of  the  women  registered  in  Portsmouth  in 
a  succession  of  years  up  to  last  year.  It  is  stated 
that  on  the  26th  of  March  1870  the  number  of  women 
registered  Avas  61.  How  do  you  explain  that? — 
That  is  for  the  first  quarter.  They  were  fresh  women 
who  had  come  into  the  district  added  to  the  other 
number. 

11.258.  Now,  in  the  previous  year  up  to  the  end 
of  December  1869  there  were  494  ;  is  that  correct? 
— That  is  correct  ;  they  were  the  fresh  number  of 
women  coming  into  the  district  added  to  the  old 
number. 

11.259.  (Viscount  Hardinge.)  Is  the  number  of 
fresh  women  who  have  come  in  so  large  as  494  ? — Just 
so  ;  and  women  struck  off  tlie  register  have  come  back 
again.  They  were  all  added.  The  weekly  average  is 
about  eight  on  and  eight  off  since  Christmas. 

11.260.  {Chairman.)  Does  the  number  494-  com- 
prise the  whole  number  of  women  registered  at  the 
end  of  1869?— Decidedly  not. 

11.261.  Then  what  was  the  total  number  on  the 
register  on  the  31st  December  1869? — 1,139. 

11.262.  Have  you  a  return  made  to  the  31st  of 
December  1870  ? — Y'^es,  I  have. 

11.263.  What  was  the  total  number  of  women  re- 
gistered ? — 1,092,  the  number  thus  remaining  in  the 
district  for  that  week  would  be  590.  The  register 
form  is  a  sort  of  debtor  and  creditor  account,  so 
many  come  and  so  many  go. 

11.264.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  1,092  rejjresents  the 
number  which  had  been  on  the  register  during  the 
year  of  1870? — Just  so. 

11.265.  {Chairmaii.)  Wh;it  was  the  average  num- 
ber on  the  register  at  any  one  time  during  tlie  year? 
— I  should  think  about  620,  taking  all  the  days  of  the 
year  and  dividing  them.  Tiiey  have  gone  down  from 
722  to  590  in  the  last  year. 

11.266.  What  is  the  year  you  speak  of,  the  end  of 
1869  ?— Y"es. 

11.267.  And  tlie  end  of  1870,  590  ?— The  end  of 
1870,  590. 

11.268.  Do  soldiers  and  sailors  go  to  brothels  much 
in  the  day  time  ? — No  ;  they  do  occasionally,  but  not 
so  much  as  they  used  to. 

11.269.  Have  the  habits  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
altered  at  all  since  these  Acts  came  into  operation  ? — 
Yes. 

11.270.  In  what  way? — They  seem  to  be  more 
decent,  and  some  go  to  the  Sailor's  Home  ;  they  do 
not  sleep  in  the  brothels  when  on  shore. 

11.271.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sailor's 
homes  ? — I  do. 

11.272.  How  many  sailor's  homes  are  there  in 
Portsmouth  ? — Only  one. 

11.273.  Has  the  accommodation  in  tliat  one  home 
been  greatly  increased  of  late  years  ? — It  has. 

11.274.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Thorne,  the  superin- 
tendent ? — I  do. 

11.275.  It  is  stated  in  a  return  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  signed  by  Mr.  Thorne,  that  in  1863  the  number 
of  beds  which  were  occupied  was  8,345  during  the 
365  days  ? — That  is  what  he  copied  out  of  his  register, 
I  saw  it  copied. 

11.276.  That  is  authentic  ? — That  is  authentic. 
11277.  I  find  the  number  in  1863  of  beds  occupied 

was  8,345,  in  1870  the  number  of  beds  occupied  was 
17,253?— That  is  so. 

11,278.  Is  that  owing  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
home  being  greatly  increased  7 — The  accommodation 
being  greatly  increased,  and  I  think  the  sailors  have  got 
to  be  better  conducted  men  in  tiieir  way,  many  of  them 
are  trained  to  the  service  M'hen  boys,  and  seem  to  make 
better  men  than  those  coming  from  villages,  you  do 
not  see  them  so  drunk  about,  except  a  ship  is  paid  off, 
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and  then  they  are  let  loose  and  are  like  birds  out  of  a 
cage. 

11.279.  Then  do  the  men  who  are  so  disposed 
avail  themselves  of  the  accommodation  which  is  pro- 
vided for  them  in  sailor's  homes  ? — They  do. 

11.280.  Do  you  know  anything  yourself  about  the 
liorne  ? — I  pass  it  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

11.281.  And  do  you  know  whether  the  beds  are 
generally  occupied  ? — The  beds  are  generally  occu- 
pied, so  Mr.  Tliorne  told  me, — that  is  the  return  of 
them. 

11.282.  Have  you  ever  been  present  at  any  public 
meeting  at  Portsmouth  to  discuss  these  Acts  ? — No. 

11.283.  Have  any  public  meetings  been  held  in 
Portsmouth  against  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

11.284.  Have  you  ever  been  present  at  one  of 
those  ? — No. 

11.285.  Do  you  know  the  persons  in  Portsmouth 
who  take  an  active  part  against  the  Acts  ? — When  my 
superintendent  told  me  a  gentleman  had  come  down 
from  London,  and  I  was  to  make  inquiries  and  get  up 
evidence  for  and  against  the  Acts,  and  witnesses  were 
to  give  what  evidence  they  liked,  I  went  to  the 
chairman  of  one  of  these  meetings  against  the  Acts 
and  asked  him  about  it,  and  he  referred  me  to  a  Mrs. 
Miller,  who  he  said  took  a  very  active  part  against  it, 
and  who  is  secretary  to  the  society  there,  and  I  asked 
whether  she  wished  to  give  any  information  or  make 
any  complaint.  She  said  they  had  only  been  a  short 
time  there  making  inquiries,  and  tliey  found  some 
very  bad  cases  had  occurred  at  Gosport.  She  said 
she  had  had  a  letter  from  a  soldier  two  or  three  days 
ago  complaining  that  his  sister  had  come  to  see  him, 
and  the  police  had  so  hunted  him  about  that  he  got  into 
such  a  passion  that  he  knocked  the  policeman  down. 
He  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  14 
days'  imprisonment  for  knocking  the  policeman  about, 
and  if  the  Acts  were  not  repealed,  she  told  me  the 
whole  of  the  soldiers  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
mutinise,  and  that  letter  appeared  in  the  "  Daily 
Telegraph  "  on  the  following  Tuesday.  I  saw  her  on 
the  Saturday. 

11.286.  (Mr.  Mu?idella.)  Do  you  know  whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  that  statement  ? — I  made  every 
inquiry  of  the  garrison,  and  of  the  county  police  and  the 
borough  police,  and  no  such  charge  has  ever  been 
entered  ;  besides  from  my  general  knowledge  of  the 
service  a  man  could  not  be  tried  by  court-martial 
for  assaulting  a  policeman  but  he  would  be  tried  before 
the  magistrates. 

11.287.  A  policeman  would  not  be  knocked  down 
without  complaining  to  you  ? — Not  without  my  know- 
ledge, and  I  made  inquiries  of  the  other  polh-e. 

11.288.  (Chairman.)  Did  Mrs.  Miller  relate  this 
story  to  you  ? — Yes,  she  did,  not  about  the  surgeon, 
but  merely  about  the  soldier. 

11.289.  Have  you  seen  this  letter  in  the  "  Daily 
Telegraph  "  ?— Yes. 

11.290.  Signed  "  Claudius,"  who  states  that  he  is  a 
medical  practitioner  and  encloses  his  card  ? — Yes. 

11.291.  Was  there  any  inquiry  made  as  to  who  this 
gentleman  was  ? — I  cannot  say,  I  reported  to  Captain 
Harris  ;  he  sent  down,  and  we  sent  up  a  report  that 
every  inquiry  had  been  made  in  Portsmouth,  and  there 
was  no  truth  in  it. 

11.292.  Have  many  or  any  prostitutes  been  sent 
into  hospital  who  have  been  with  child  ? — Yes. 

1 1.293.  Has  that  frequently  been  the  case  ? — Yes. 
1],294'.  And  haye  their  children  been  bora  in  the 

hospital  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  have  been  above 
two  or  three  cases  where  children  have  been  born  in 
the  hospital.  We  have  generally  sent  them  to  the 
union,  because  there  is  no  convenient  room  at  the 
hospital,  so  the  surgeon  said,  and  when  they  have  got 
better  they  have  been  brought  back  to  the  hospital 
again. 

11,295.  (Viscount  Hardinge.)  You  have  told  us 
that  a  certain  number  of  women  were  charged  with 
having  contagious  disease  under  the  Act  of  1864.  I 
suppose  there  was  some  ditHcuIty  under  that  Act  in 
finding  out  what  number  of  women  were  really 
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diseased  ? — There  was  so,  because  we  had  no  accom-  TWENTY- 
modation  for  them  if  they  were.  FIFTH  DAY. 

11.296.  Even  if  you  had  had  accommodation,  would  ■ 

not  there  be  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  ^^'^'^"^^^ooh. 
number  of  women  who  were  diseased? — I   should  n  March  1871 

think  not ;  if  the  law  had  been  stronger  against  the   

brothel  keeper  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all. 

11.297.  But  there  was  a  difficulty  under  that  Act 
in  finding  out  who  was  diseased,  and  who  not  ? — 
There  was  inquiry  made,  but  that  was  no  great 
difficulty.  You  did  not  require  to  know  that  a  woman 
was  diseased,  but  only  to  have  a  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  she  was  diseased. 

11.298.  But  still  a  certain  number  charged  with 
being  diseased  turned  out  not  diseased  ? — Yes,  147 
were  free  in  1865,  and  103  in  1868. 

11.299.  Consequently,  if  there  had  been  no 
modification  in  the  Acts,  the  disease  would  not  have 
been  checked  in  the  same  way  we  have  been  told  it 
has  been  checked  ? — No,  I  should  think  not,  because 
all  the  women  were  not  brought  under  the  provision 
of  the  law. 

11.300.  Now  with  regard  to  these  young  girls  you 
have  told  us  the  number  is  much  the  same  as  before, 
and  you  have  also  told  us  that  a  certain  number  have 
been  sent  to  their  friends  ? — Yes. 

11.301.  Then  1  suppose  a  fresh  supply  of  young 
girls  has  come  in  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  have 
been  so  sent  to  their  friends  ? — They  do,  and  they 
keep  on  a  regular  stream.  As  I  say  eight  come  on 
and  eight  go  away  regularly. 

11.302.  Then  am  I  to  understand  that  if  different 
arrangements  were  made  in  the  hospital  with  regard 
to  the  wards,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  young  girls  would 
be  prevented  from  being  in  the  ^ame  ward  all  day 
with  the  older  prostitutes,  their  number  would  be 
decreased  ? — Yes. 

11.303.  But  you  have  no  doubt  that  when  these 
women  get  into  hospital,  they  have  a  better  chance  of 
being  reformed  than  they  would  under  any  other 
system  ? — If  they  were  more  separated. 

11.304.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there 
was  very  little  clandestine  prostitution  ? — I  think  so, 
because  the  clandestine  prostitute  who  goes  to  her 
daily  labour  and  goes  on  the  street  at  night  would 
think  that  she  would  be  brought  under  the  operation 
of  these  Acts. 

11.305.  Has  there  been  an  Increase  or  decrease,  or 
is  it  much  the  same  as  it  was  ? — A  decrease  in  the  clan- 
destine prostitution. 

11.306.  You  are  certainly  of  opinion  that  there  has 
been  a  decrease  ? — Yes. 

11.307.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  idea 
what  proportion  of  women  are  discharged  from  the 
register  and  sent  to  their  frienils  and  marry  ? — I 
cannot,  because  they  go  a  great  distance  off,  and  I 
lose  all  sight  of  them.  What  I  put  down  as  married 
is  where  a  woman  brings  a  certificate  up  and  says,  I 
"  am  married,"  and  then  I  can  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  is  true. 

11.308.  When  did  the  Acts  practically  come  into 
operation  in  Portsmouth  'i —  In  full  force  in  Feb- 
ruary ;  we  commenced  the  periodical  examination 
in  1869,  21  days,  and  in  1870  we  commenced  the 
fortnightly  examination.  The  whole  of  the  women  were 
never  brought  under  the  operations  of  the  first  Act. 

11.309.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  there  has  been 
any  marked  change  in  the  number  of  women  on  the 
register  and  the  number  who  have  left  the  district 
and  married,  and  so  on  ? — The  whole  of  the  women 
were  put  on  the  register  first  in  1869.  There  were 
722  at  the  end  of  1869,  and  at  the  end  of  1870  there 
were  590,  so  that  we  lost  130  in  that  year,  and  there 
was  never  a  daily  account  kept  until  that  time. 

1 1.310.  {Rev.  Dr.  Hannah.)  I  think  you  have  given 
us  to  understand  that  the  women  approve  of  the  Acts 
so  far  as  your  experience  goes  ? — It  is  a  tale  amongst 
them  that  the  Acts  are  going  to  be  done  away  with, 
and  a  great  many  of  them  have  said  they  did  not 
know  what  they  should  do. 

11.311.  You  found  no  irritation  I  think  you  said  in 
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TWENTY-  your  original  house  to  house  inquiry? — Not  the 
FIFTH  DAY.  slightest. 

,    1],3]2.  Your  inquiries  did  not  provoke  any  anger 

J.  Wesihrooh.        opposition  ?-No.  ^ 
11  March  1871.      11,313.  And  when  you  first  began  to  put  the  earlier 
.   Act  into  operation,  was  there  no  resistance  ? — No. 

11.314.  Then  your  impression  is  that  the  alleged 
grievance  on  the  part  of  the  women  does  not  exist  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned  ? — No,  all  the  grievance  is 
the  distance  to  the  hospital,  and  coming  there  on  wet 
days. 

11.315.  I  gather  that  you  think  that  some  of  the 
minor  regulations  could  be  changed  with  advantage  ? 
—Yes. 

11.316.  You  wish  us  to  understand  that  your 
opinion  is  not  against  the  Acts,  but  only  in  favour  of 
some  small  improvements  in  details  ? — Just  so. 

11.317.  I  think  the  improvements  are  three,  if  I 
mistake  not,  that  you  mentioned.  First,  classifying 
the  cases  ? — Yes. 

11.318.  That  you  think  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment ? — Yes. 

11.319.  And  I  think  you  consider  the  older  women 
far  worse  thiin  the  young  women  ? — Yes. 

11.320.  Was  the  second  improvement  you  suggested 
that  'i')laces  for  examination  should  be  multiplied  ? — 
Just  so. 

11.321.  Then  the  third  is  that  you  seem  to  think 
that  the  regulations  of  the  hospital  are  not  what  they 
ought  to  be  ? — No. 

11.322.  You  used  strong  language  on  that  point? 
—I  did. 

1 1.323.  You  said  that  the  hospital  v?as  the  ruination 
of  the  Acts;  that  was  your  expression? — Yes,  that 
was  my  expression. 

11.324.  But  is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  an 
improvement  could  be  easily  made  in  that  respect  ? — 
Yes. 

11.325.  Under  the  Acts  ? — By  altering  the  building 
altogether. 

11.326.  You  do  not  mean  to  bring  any  personal 
chai-ge  against  the  present  managers  ? — No,  it  is 
allowing  the  women  to  remain  all  in  one  ward,  60 
together. 

11.327.  And  shouting  out  of  the  windows  ? — Yes. 

11.328.  Could  not  that  be  altered? — ^l^^es,  there 
are  only  two  old  women  there  to  keep  order. 

11.329.  But  that  is  a  point  of  regulation  which 
could  be  altered  ? — Yes. 

11.330.  You  gave  a  very  clear  account  of  your 
notion  how  these  women  came  in.  Do  you  think  the 
Acts  have  at  all  tempted  tliem  to  come  in  ;  I  mean 
the  safety  or  greater  cleanliness  which  the  Acts 
secure  ? — I  have  known  cases  where  women  came 
into  Portsmouth  to  be  cured  who  have  never  gone 
away,  and  then  went  on  to  the  streets. 

11.331.  Do  you  think  the  Acts  have  done  any 
mischief  in  that  way  by  attracting  women  from  the 
country  into  the  towns  through  the  advantage  which 
the  Acts  are  supposed  to  offer  ? — Not  the  slightest, 
only  the  diseased  women, 

11.332.  You  think  the  class  of  women  has  been 
improved,  do  you  not  ? — Y''es,  the  general  appearance 
and  dress,  and  so  on. 

11.333.  You  mean  there  is  a  great  external  improve- 
ment ? — Yes. 

11.334.  But  it  might  be  stated  that  was  only 
making  the  sin  more  respectable  ? — It  might  be  put 
so. 

Ilj335.  Suppose  it  were  put  so,  you  would  not 
like  to  say  it  was  not  so  ? — No,  I  should  not ;  I 
should  not  say  that  because  a  woman  is  respectable 
she  does  not  go  with  a  lot  of  men  just  as  before  when 
dirty. 

11.336.  You  say  the  soldiei's  as  well  as  the  women 
are  much  improved  ? — Yes. 

11.337.  Would  you  admit  the  same  criticism  that  it 
may  be  only  greater  external  decency  ? — There  are 
Acts  of  Parliament  besides  this  Act  which  affect  them 
also. 

11.338.  Many  causes  ?— Yes. 


11.339.  But  among  them  you  do  ascribe  a  con- 
siderable weight  to  these  Acts? — I  think  sailors  do 
not  like  to  be  seen  in  brothels,  they  have  some  delicacy 
about  them,  and  do  not  remain  there  as  they  used  to 
for  days  together. 

11.340.  Do  you  think  these  Acts  share  in  the 
improvement  you  trace  in  sailors  — I  do. 

11.341.  And  the  soldiers  also?— I  do. 

11.342.  Do  you  think  any  good  is  done  to  the  civil 
population  ?— Yes,  I  think  there  is,  but  there  is  a 
gentleman  who  is  one  of  the  guardians  who  will 
explain  it  more  ;  I  know  very  little  about  the  civil 
population. 

11.343.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  With  regard  to  the  better 
character  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  I  dare  say  it  would  be 
within  your  observation,  on  the  whole,  that  the  condition 
and  character  and  conduct  of  the  sailors  have  improved 
in  a  more  marked  manner  than  those  of  the  soldiers; 
is  that  within  your  knowledge  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
These  brothels  were  a  sort  of  concealing  place  for 
absentee  soldiers  and  sailors  too,  and  now  the  men 
going  round  to  inquire  for  women  see  them  there,  and 
they  are  taken  out  of  them. 

11.344.  With  regard  to  sailors,  was  it  not  a  fact 
formerly,  that  when  sailors  were  paid  off  they  had  an 
accumulation  of  money  and  remained  drinking  in 
Portsmouth  instead  of  getting  away  from  the  place  ? — 
Just  so. 

11.345.  And  under  the  new  regulations  that  is 
altered? — Those  inclined  to  remain  there  can  do  so, 
and  those  who  wish  to  return  to  their  friends  can. 
There  is  no  compulsion. 

11.346.  Are  not  those  vvho  belong  to  other  districts 
got  away  from  Portsmouth  very  much  earlier? — If 
they  feci  inclined  to  do  so. 

11.347.  Is  not  that  the  case? — They  do  so,  but 
that  is  their  own  option. 

11.348.  I  think  you  are  aware  that  of  late  years  the 
navy  has  been  recruited  by  lads  who  have  been  taken 
from  the  training  ships  and  been  brought  up  under 
moral  and  educational  influences.  You  were  referring 
to  that  when  you  mentioned  just  now  that  it  was 
recruited  by  boys  out  of  the  service  ? — Yes,  from  the 
training  ships. 

11.349.  You  would  also  expect  that  boys  so  brought 
up  under  moral  and  educational  influences  would 
form  men  of  better  character  and  conduct  ? — Just  so. 

1 1.350.  And  you  find  practically  that  it  is  so  ? — 
Just  so. 

11.351.  You  have  also  told  us  about  the  Sailors' 
Home,  and  given  us  a  very  interesting  fact  as  to  the 
much  greater  use  made  of  that  home.  Would  you 
consider  the  greater  use  made  of  the  home  was 
attributable  to  two  causes  ;  first  of  all,  to  the  sailors 
being  of  a  more  respectable  class,  and  secondly  to  the 
home  itself  having  a  greater  amount  of  provision  for 
the  accommodation  of  such  sailors.  Do  you  attribute 
it  to  both  of  those  causes  or  either  of  them  ? — And 
not  wishing  to  be  seen  in  brothels  they  go  and  lodge  in 
respectable  places.  At  one  time  they  could  go  to  a 
brothel  and  no  one  take  notice  of  them  for  days,  but 
now  the  brothels  are  visited  daily  in  making  inquiries 
about  women,  and  the  men  are  seen,  and  they  are 
asked  where  their  leave  ticket  is. 

11.352.  Would  not  you  think  the  sailors  being  of  a 
better  class  than  they  were  formerlj',  would  be  more 
disposed  to  go  to  these  sailors'  homes  than  to  live  in 
a  brothel  — Just  so. 

11.353.  Would  not  you  think  that  any  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  and  respectability  of  the  sailor 
would  naturally  lead  him  to  wish,  if  he  went  with 
women  at  all,  that  they  should  be  somewhat  more 
respectable  and  cleanly  than  they  used  to  be  ? — 
Yes. 

11.354.  And  do  not  you  think  that  would  have 
some  effect  on  the  women  themselves,  the  fact  of 
sailors  being  not  so  low  and  drunken  a  set  of  people 
as  they  used  to  be.  I  mean,  would  not  that  have 
some  effect  on  the  moral  character  and  conduct  of  the 
women — I  cannot  say.    A  woman  has  to  get  her 
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living,  and  if  a  man  wants  to  be  a  blackguard  he  will 
be  one. 

11  355  But  suppose  he  is  not  quite  so  great  a 
blackguard,  would  not  the  effect  of  his  conduct  be 
rather  to  improve  her  conduct  ?— It  might  do  so. 

11,356.  You  do  not  seem  to  think  there  is  much 
in  that  ?— No. 

11  357-  Now  with  regard  to  these  influences,  pro- 
ducing improvement  in  the  character  of  sailors,  those 
are  apart  from  the  Acts  we  are  inquiring  into  ?— 
Yes, 

11  358.  Can  you  tell  me  in  what  special  manner 
the  Acts  have  improved  the  sailors,  so  as  to  make  them 
more  respectable  in  their  character  and  conduct  than 
they  were  before,  apart  from  what  we  have  been 
talking  about  ?— Because  the  brothels  are  visited  daily 
by  the  police,  and  the  men  seen  there  are  asked 
questions,  whether  they  are  on  leave  or  not,  by  the 
water  police,  and  they  take  these  men  up  for  being 
absent,  and  instead  of  stopping  at  brothels,  they 
stop  at  sailors'  homes,  because  they  are  more  res- 
pectable, ■  and  they  know  they  will  not  be  annoyed 
by  anyone.  . 

11.359.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  all  that  might  be 
done  if  the  Acts  were  not  in  operation.  The  water 
police  might  call  at  these  places  and  do  just  as  Avell. 
In  fact,  you  know  that  they  have  no  power  under  the 
Acts  at  all  to  take  sailors  up  ?— Not  under  the  Acts. 

11.360.  The  police  employed  under  the  Acts  do 
apprehend  sailors  ? — Yes. 

11.361.  But  it  is  in  their  capacity  as  water  police 
under  the  Admiralty  that  they  have  power  to  deal 
with  the  sailors  and  take  them  up  if  necessary  to  do 
so  ? — ^Yes. 

11.362.  But  they  have  no  power  under  these  Acts 
to  take  them  up  ? — No. 

11.363.  Therefore  the  visiting  of  these  brothels  and 
looking  after  the  sailors  by  the  water  police  is  not 
done  under  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts,  but  under  their  powers  acting  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Admiralty,  is  not  that  so  ?— Yes,  but  often 
the  men  are  in  company,  the  men  acting  under  the 
Acts  and  the  water  police  too. 

11,364'.  But  now  you  will  see  what  you  are  attri- 
buting to  the  Acts  is  really  the  action  of  the  police 
officers  fulfilling  their  duty  in  looking  after  sailors 
frequenting  brothels  ? — Just  so,  only  they  are  visited 
oftener  now. 

11.365.  You  said  that  these  women  found  the 
benefit  of  these  Acts,  and  if  they  were  repealed  they 
said  they  would  not  know  what  they  would  do  ?— 
Just  so. 

11.366.  Do  you  think  that  had  relatioi.  to  the 
women  having  the  meansof  getting  their  diseases  cured? 

 I  think  that  is  what  they  meant.    They  said  what 

should  they  do  ;  if  they  got  the  disease  they  did  not 
know  where  to  put  their  heads  into  to  get  cured. 

11.367.  Then  they  had  a  notion  that  if  these  Acts 
were  repealed  the  hospital  would  be  shut  up  ? — They 
did,  and  said  that  by  going  to  the  relieving  officer, 
they  got  put  off  from  day  to  day  and  got  very  bad. 

11.368.  You  have  been  asked  with  reference  to 
clandestine  prostitution,  and  I  wish  to  get  exactly 
what  you  mean  by  clandestine  prostitution.  You 
mean,  I  suppose,  by  a  public  prostitute,  a  prostitute 
who  is  known  to  the  police  from  going  promiscuously 
with  men,  living  in  a  brothel ;  would  you  mean 
by  a  clandestine  prostitute  a  woman  who  went  to 
one  of  these  clandestine  brothels  you  have  spoken 
of,  or  would  you  include  in  your  idea  of  clandestine 
prostitutes  young  servant  women  and  girls  in  shops 
who  might  occasionally  receive  men  in  private  houses  ? 
— I  think  a  clandestine  prostitute  is  u  woman  who 
goes  secretly  with  men. 

11.369.  Would  you  include  those  among  clandestine 
prostitutes  ? — I  should  think  so. 

11.370.  And  do  you  think  that  class  has  decreased  ? 
—I  do. 

11.371.  Do  you  recollect  how  many  beds  there 
were  in  the  hospitals  under  the  voluntary  system  ? — 
27. 


11372.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  those  beds 
were  always  full  ? — I  was  told  they  were  always  full. 

11373.  Doyouthinkif  there  had  been  more  at  that 
time,  they  would  have  been  more  occupied,  that  there 
would  have  been  more  applications  to  you  under  the 
voluntary  system  if  there  had  been  more  provision  for 
them  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  know  what  Dr.  O'Brien  told 
me  when  we  commenced,  there  were  27  beds,  thea 
they  were  increased  to  40,  and  in  1866  to  60,  and  in 
1868  to  120. 

11.374.  With  reference  to  the  examinations  the 
women  undergo,  have  you  had  any  information  given 
to  you  which  led  to  a  woman  being  brought  up  for 
examination  and  discharged  as  free  from  disease 
where  you  have  been  informed  that  she  was  in  a  state 
of  disease  ? — Yes. 

11.375.  Have  you  had  more  cases  than  one  of  that 
character  ? — Yes,  daily  ;  tliey  occur  now.  The  women 
against  whom  information  is  laid  that  they  are  in  this 
diseased  state  go  up  to  be  examined  and  are  dis- 
charged by  the  surgeon,  as  being  free  from  disease. 

11.376.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — Because 
the  surgeon  cannot  tell  at  all  times  ;  the  books  are 
here  to  prove  it.  A  policeman  goes  to  the  hospital  and 
brings  two  or  three  direct  informations  against  a 
woman,  and  she  will  be  had  up  and  found  not  diseased. 

11.377.  Then  you  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  some  medical  men  say  that  they  cannot  tell 
whether  women  are  diseased  or  not  ? — No  ;  I  believe 
that  is  so.  I  know  a  case  happened  two  or  three  days 
ago.  Information  was  given  against  a  woman  by  three 
or  four  persons,  and  I  put  the  information  against  this 
woman  before  the  doctor.  He  said,  "  There  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  her."  She  came  up  14  days  after- 
wards, but  there  was  no  information  against  her,  but 
was  detained. 

11.378.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  modes  the 
women  take  of  deceiving  the  Doctor  by  syringing  and 
so  on  before  they  go  into  the  examination  room  ? — 
Yes. 

11.379.  You  are  aware  all  that  is  done  pretty 
regularly  ? — Yes. 

11.380.  Which  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  doctor 
in  finding  out  the  disease  ? — Yes. 

11.381.  Do  you  think,  having  regard  to  what  you 
have  just  now  said,  that  these  periodical  examinations 
are  a  necessary  part  of  a  system  for  putting  down  the 
worst  features  of  prostitution  ? — Y'^es  ;  I  think  they 
are,  to  put  down  the  worst  class  of  disease,  but  as  ta 
the  slight  cases  of  gonorrhoea  it  does  not  seem  to  tell 
on  them. 

11.382.  Can  you  suggest  any  plan  which  would 
attain  the  desired  object  without  having  examina- 
tions ? — I  would  make  a  severe  law  against  the  owners 
of  the  houses  ;  any  person  letting  a  room  to  a  girl 
under  18  should  be  punished.  I  think  a  girl  under 
that  age  going  with  so  many  men,  not  knowing  the 
nature  of  the  life,  is  sure  to  get  diseased  ;  all  the 
disease  is  among  young  women,  not  the  old  prosti- 
tutes. Any  person  harbouring  them  should  do  so 
at  their  own  peril,  and  I  would  fine  them  all  if 
diseased  women  were  found  at  their  houses,  and  leave 
notice  on  the  brothel-keepers  letting  houses  to  pros- 
titutes that  if  they  kept  a  woman  being  a  prostitute, 
and  being  diseased,  it  should  be  an  offence. 

11.383.  It  is  a  very  important  suggestion  you 
have  now  made,  and  I  will  follow  it  up  slightly. 
Under  the  Act  of  1866,  there  is  the  provision, 
section  36,  for  penalties  for  harbouring,  which  runs 
in  this  way,  "If  any  person,  being  the  owner  or 
"  occupier  of  any  house,  room,  or  place  within 
"  the  limits  of  any  place  to  which  this  Act  ap- 
"  plies,  or  being  a  manager  or  assistant  in  the 
"  management  thereof,  having  reasonable  cause  to 
"  believe  any  woman  to  be  a  common  prostitute  and 
"  to  be  affected  with  a  contagious  diseases,  induces  or 
"  suffers  her  to  resort  to  or  be  in  that  house,  room, 
"  or  place  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  he  shall  be 
"  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  on  sum- 
"  mary  conviction  thereof  before  two  justices  shall 
"  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20/.,  or,  at  the 
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"  discretion  of  the  justices,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
"  term  not  exceeding  .six  months,  with  or  without 
"  hard  labour  ?  "—Yes. 

11,384-.  In  carrying  out  that  section  of  the  Act 
have  you  ever  been  able  to  enforce  the  penalties? — 
In  only  two  cases. 

11.385.  Has  not  the  difficulty  been,  that  while  you 
may  have  had  sufficient  means  of  proving  that  the 
brothel  keeper  has  harboured  a  Avoman  affected  with 
contagious  disease,  you  could  not  prove  that  such 
brothel  keeper  had  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
woman  was  affected  with  contagious  disease  ? — Yes. 
In  two  cases  I  went  to  the  man  and  told  him  the  girl 
was  diseased.  He  persisted  in  keeping  her,  and  was 
sent  to  prison  for  three  months.  After  these  con- 
victions, when  I  went  to  them  and  said — this  woman 
is  supposed  to  be  diseased  in  your  house  and  is  a 
prostitute,  they  turned  her  right  out  in  the  streets. 
I  of  course  could  get  no  conviction  after  that. 

11.386.  You  could  not  prove  in  fact  the  knowledge  ? 
— No,  because  if  I  told  the  brothel  keeper  there  was 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  them  to  be  diseased,  they 
would  turn  them  out  in  the  streets. 

11^387.  You  know  of  all  things  in  the  world  it 
is  most  difficult  to  prove  guilty  knowledge  before 
magistrates  ? — Yes. 

11.388.  And  if  the  brothel  keepers  knew  that  if 
they  harboured  diseased  prostitutes  and  that  was 
proved  against  them  they  were  liable  to  this  penalty 
Avithout  its  being  shown  that  they  had  a  guilty  know- 
ledge, they  would  take  very  great  care  they  did  not 
harbour  them  ? — Yes,  these  old  women  keep  them 
when  they  know  them  to  be  diseased,  and  as  they 
generally  wash  their  linen  and  make  their  beds  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  have  them  without  knowing  it. 

11.389.  And  you  wish  to  represent  before  us  that  if 
in  the  Act  of  1866  this  clause  of  harbouring  prosti- 
tutes stood  with  the  same  penalty  it  provides,  but 
without  requiring  a  proof  of  guilty  knowledge  of  the 
fact  of  a  prostitute  being  diseased,  the  effect  of  the 
penal  clause  would  be  to  prevent  brothel-keepers 
allowing  prostitutes  to  remain  in  the  house  if  they  were 
diseased,  and  to  induce  them  to  send  them  to  hospital 
for  cure  ? — Yes.  I  would  always  have  hospitals 
open  for  them  to  go  up  for  examination. — Y''es. 

11.391.  Y'^ou  say  there  should  be  proper  and  ample 
hospital  accommodation?  —  Yes  ;  and  if  a  woman 
thought  she  was  diseased  a  surgeon  should  be  there 
to  examine  Jier,  and  if  she  wao  found  not  diseased 
at  that  time,  but  was  found  four  days  afterwards  in 
the  house  diseased,  then  the  law  should  make  the 
brothel  keeper  liable. 

11.392.  And  you  believe  that  the  consequence  of 
these  penalties  being  brought  to  bear  would  be  that 
a  brothel-keeper,  knowing  or  even  suspecting  a  woman 
to  be  diseased,  would  send  her  to  the  hospital  ? — 
Just  so. 

11.393.  That  hospital  being  provided,  the  surgeon 
of  the  hospital  would  then  examine  the  woman  when 
she  went  in,  and  if  she  Avas  found  to  be  diseased  he 
would  detain  her,  and  if  there  was  no  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  she  Avas  diseased  he  Avould  send  her 
back  again,  that  is  your  plan  ? — Yes. 

11.394.  And  having  been  so  pressed  into  the  hos- 
pital by  the  brothel  keeper,  would  it  be  your  opinion 
that  the  woman  being  diseased  and  entering  the  hospital 
voluntarily,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  the  brothel 
keeper,  should  be  kept  there  by  law  until  cured  ? — Yes, 
it  would  be  no  use  Avithout,  because  if  a  ship  came  in 
or  her  fancy  man  came  along,  unless  there  was  some 
compulsion,  they  Avould  always  go  out. 

11.395.  There  is  no  doubt  there  would  be  an 
inducement  to  come  out  if  they  could  voluntarily 
come  out,  but  even  Avithout  the  legal  impediment, 
would  there  not  be  this  difficulty,  that  the  woman  on 
coming  out,  the  brothel  keeper  Avould  not  keep  her  ? — 
Then  she  might  go  to  another  brothel  keeper  under 
false  pretences,  which  they  do.  These  women  will 
pitch  their  tune  to  anybody's  price. 

11.396.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Would  they  not  go 


the  end  of  1865 
-We  might  have. 


to  the  coffee  shops  } — Y'es,  that  is  Avhat  they  would 
do. 

11.397.  Completely  defeating  that  policy? — Y''es  ; 
unless  you  draAv  a  line  and  say,  "  Those  are  your 
brothels,  you  must  live  there  and  nowhere  else  ;" 
you  could  not  do  it  without. 

11.398.  {Mr.  Eijlands.)  Now  with  regard  to  the 
statistics  which  are  put  in  by  the  police,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  exactly  understood  before  your  state- 
ment, that  up  to  1869  the  returns  are  really  not 
reliable,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  only  partial  returns  ? 
— Yes  ;  they  were  only  taken  from  brothel  to  brothel. 
Many  of  the  women  Avere  not  brought  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Acts  at  that  time. 

11.399.  According  to  Colonel  Henderson's  return 
you  registered  30  Avomen  in  1864? — Just  so. 

11.400.  Those  are  the  only  women  that  you  took 
any  official  cognizance  of,  as  a  metropolitan  police 
officer,  in  that  year  ? — Yes. 

11.401.  Then  in  1865  you  registered  33  women  ? 
— Yes. 

11.402.  And  you  probably  at 
added  331  more  to  your  register  ?- 

11.403.  Probably  ?— Yes. 

11.404.  But  that  would  not  represent  by  any 
means  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the  district  ? — 
No. 

11.405.  NoAV  we  come  to  1866,  and  then  you 
register  179  women? — Yes. 

11.406.  And  you  account  for  something  like  87, 
I  see,  as  having  been  taken  of}'the  register  ? — Yes. 

11.407.  There  again  it  may  happen  that  of  the  total 
number  of  prostitutes  in  Portsmouth  at  that  time  a 
much  greater  number  may  have  entered  homes,  or 
married,  or  died,  than  appears  from  these  returns  .'' — 
Yes. 

11.408.  Because  it  only  gives  information  about 
the  women  actually  on  your  register  — Just  so, 

11.409.  I  find  that  in  1868  you  registered  395 
women  ? — Yes. 

11.410.  Do  you  think  that  at  that  time,  the  end  of 
1868,  you  had^got  all  the  women  on  your  register? — 
I  think  they  had  all  been  up  at  that  time. 

11.411.  Because  then  you  had  the  examination 
every  three  weeks? — No;  not  in  1868,  not  before 
1869. 

11.412.  Not  even  the  three  weeks'  examination 
before  1869?— No. 

11.413.  Then  in  1869  you  registered  494,  and  I 
see  that  you  account  for  417  as  either  having  left  the 
district,  married,  entered  homes,  been  restored  to 
friends,  or  died  ? — Y''es. 

11.414.  So  deducting  that  from  the  494  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  an  increase  of  77  women  in 
that  year  ? — Yes. 

11.415.  That  is  to  say,  you  put  on  your  register 
494  women  and  took  off  417  ? — Yes. 

11.416.  Soon  the-31st  of  December  1869  you 
would  have  77  more  on  the  register  than  on  the  31st 
of  December  1868  ? — Just  so. 

11.417.  Do  you  think  that  Avouid  arise  from  an 
increase  in  the  actual  number  of  prostitutes  that 
year,  or  that  the  register  was  more  perfect  in  1869 
than  in  1868? — It  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  register 
was  more  perfect  in  1869  than  in  1868.  In  1868  when 
Ave  had  the  new  part  of  the  hospital  there  were  60  more 
beds  added,  and  I  had  orders  to  fill  the  beds  and  take 
up  the  women  suspected  to  be  diseased,  and  the 
surgeon  had  5s.  each  for  examining  the  women,  and 
I  was  to  keen  the  expenses  down  as  low  as  I  could, 
and  until  that  5s.  was  done  away  with  the  whole  of 
the  women  were  not  brought  up. 

11.418.  And  that  Avas  not  until  when  — The  first 
quarter  of  1 869. 

11.419.  Then  it  follows  that  before  that  time  you 
would  be  less  careful  in  determining  whether  a  Avoiuan 
should  be  put  on  the  register  or  not  ? — No ;  but  I 
had  no  woman  up  unless  1  had  cause  to  believe  she 
was  diseased,  or  some  information  about  her.  None 
of  the  better  class  of  women  were  had  up. 
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gister  ? 


11,420.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact 
tliat  under  the  Act  of  1869  there  were  a  larger 
number  of  women  on  your  register  than  at  the  end 
of  1870? — Because  the  Acts  were  put  in  force, 
and  more  of  them  had  left  the  district  ;  and  not 
only  that,  but  they  got  healthier,  they  were  cured  in 
hospital,  and  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  aban- 
doning the  life  they  were  leading. 

11,4'21.  You  do  not  think  that  a  portion  of  it  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  women  were 
driven  to  other  districts  without  ceasing  to  be  pros- 
titutes ? — Yes  ;  some  have  gone  away. 

11.422.  But  you  think  on  the  whole  there  has 
been  such  a  larger  number  of  women  who  being  in 
a  better  position —  ? — Yes. 

11.423.  Have  gone  off  the  register  inconsequence 
of  getting  married  ? — Yes. 

11.424.  Now,  with  reference  to  reformations,  per- 
haps you  can  tell  us  what  per-centage  of  these  women 
do  get  reclaimed  ? — I  have  only  taken  an  account  of 
them  the  last  two  years.  Miss  Green,  the  matron, 
used  to  take  it. 

11.425.  I  have  mentioned  to  you  that  in  the  year 
1869,  417  women  were  taken  off  the  register? — 
Yes. 

11.426.  That  is  to  say,  they  include  women  who 
left  the  district,  married,  entered  homes,  and  were 
restored  to  friends,  and  of  those  there  were  six  who 
died  ?— 12  died  in  1869. 

11.427.  We  will  say  out  of  the  417  400  were  dis- 
tributed, sent  to  other  towns,  or  otherwise  ? — Not  all 
of  them  sent  to  other  towns,  some  of  them  remained 
in  Portsmouth. 

11.428.  But  in  fact  some  of  them  got  off  the  re- 
Just  so  ;  they  ceased  to  remain  as  common 

prostitutes  in  Portsmouth. 

11.429.  Did  some  of  them,  as  you  have  already 
told  us,  come  back  again  ? — Yes. 

11.430.  I  want  to  know  in  your  judgment  whether 
of  the  women  taken  off  the  register  in  1869  90  per 
cent,  v/ould  be  reformed  ? — I  should  say  iiot. 

11.431.  That  is  to  say,  360  ? — There  are  the  figures 
that  came  back,  55.  I  could  not  be  answerable 
for  the  remainder. 

11.432.  Do  you  think  out  of  those  400  women 
360  of  them  would  be  actually  reformed  ? — I  think  a 
great  many  of  them  abandoned  the  life  of  prostitu- 
tion. 

11.433.  But  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  that? 
— I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it,  and  nobody  else 
could  be. 

11.434.  We  have  been  told  of  the  number  of  women 
removed  from  the  register  in  Devonport,  9L  per  cent, 
have  been  reformed,  but  you  know  nothing  about 
that  ?— No. 

1 1.435.  You  would  consider  it  difficult  for  any 
police  officer  to  know  ? — I  should.  There  are  not 
90  per  cent,  of  them  in  Portsmouth,  but  what  they 
are  doing  elsewhere  I  cannot  say. 

11.436.  You  have  already  told  us  that  you  have 
known  women  coming  on  and  others  going  off  from  a 
variety  of  causes? — Just  so. 

11.437.  I  daresay  you  know  that  that  is  the  case 
with  prostitutes  in  everyplace  in  the  kingdom? — 
Just  so. 

11.438.  Women  continually  coming  on  the  town 
and  continually  going  off? — Yes. 

11.439.  Whether  these  Acts  are  in  operation  or 
not  ? — Yes,  always.  I  was  for  15  years  in  London 
before  I  went  to  Portsmouth. 

11.440.  And  I  daresay  you  will  be  able  to  say 
whether  it  is  a  fact,  as  I  am  told,  that  of  the  women 
on  the  streets  in  London  a  very  considerable  number 
only  remain  in  prostitution  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
retire  from  the  life  and  go  into  service,  or  are  ab- 
sorbed into  society  and  cease  to  be  prostitutes  ? — 
Some  of  them  do,  and  I  have  known  others  to  be  on 
the  town  for  20  years. 

1 1.441.  But  speaking  of  the  great  bulk  of  them  ? — 
A  very  short  time. 

11.442.  Continually  going  and  coming,  apart  from 


the  operation  of  any  Act  of  Parliament  whatever  ? — 
Yes. 

11.443.  Do  you  recollect  when  the  Act  of  1864 
came  into  operation.  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not 
diseased  women  left  Portsmouth.  Did  they  fly  from 
the  Act  of  1864? — I  think  they  did.  There  was  a 
great  change,  I  know,  in  1865,  because  the  women 
were  under  the  notion  tliat  they  weie  to  be  sent  to 
prison  when  summonses  were  served  on  theiu.  and 
a  great  change  took  place  tliat  year. 

11.444.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  change  arising 
from  an  unfounded  alarm  ? — Just  so, 

11.445.  And  as  the  Acts  become  better  known  they 
do  not  operate  in  driving  women  away  ? — No,  not 
so  much. 

11.446.  In  1868  the  number  of  women  who  left 
the  district  was  170,  and  in  1869,  303  ?— Yes. 

11.447.  Do  you  account  for  the  greater  number 
having  left  the  district  in  1869  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  absolutely  a  greater  change,  or  on  the 
ground  that  in  1868  you  had  not  full  statistics  of  all 
the  women  in  the  place  ? — The  reason  a  greater 
number  left  in  1869  was  because  the  Acts  were  put 
in  full  work  in  1869,  and  they  were  all  sent  to  the 
hospital.  In  1868  they  were  not.  It  took  a  long 
time  to  cure  the  women  in  1869,  but  when  cured  they 
left  the  district  and  went  to  friends. 

11.448.  You  thought  it  was  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  which  led  to  the  large  number  who  went  awav 
in  1869?— Yes. 

11.449.  Who  drew  up  this  return  which  I  am  ex- 
amining you  on  ? — This  return  was  prepared  from  an 
old  register  kept  by  me  from  the  commencement, 
and  I  was  ordered  by  Captain  Harris  to  strike  them 
out  the  best  I  could.  Those  women  who  have 
gone  away  were  struck  off"  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge. 

11.450.  {Viscount  Hardinge.')  And  where  did  you 
get  your  information  from  with  respect  to  the  details 
of  those  who  had  married  and  entered  homes  ? — That 
was  always  put  against  them  at  the  time,  but  when 
they  were  lost  sight  of,  they  were  marked  "  left  the 
district." 

11.451.  {Mr.  Rylands.')  In  1869  you  commenced 
your  first  examination ;  in  fact,  you  brought  the 
women  under  the  more  full  operation  of  the  Act  ? — 
They  were  examined  every  21  days. 

11.452.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  in  conse- 
quence of  being  brought  under  the  operation  of  the 
Acts,  a  number  of  these  women  left  the  district  and 
got  out  of  the  way  of  being  examined  ? — A  great  many 
left  the  district,  and  got  out  of  the  way  of  being 
examined. 

11.453.  So  on  the  whole  you  think  that  these 
returns  are  so  far  correct  that  a  greater  proportion 
left  the  district  in  that  particular  year  than  in  the 
previous  year  ? — I  think  they  did ;  they  were  taken 
more  account  of.  Supposing  a  regiment  goes  to 
Aldershot,  the  women  who  know  the  men  belonging 
to  that  regiment  go  with  them,  just  the  same  as  the 
Aldershot  women  come  to  Portsmouth. 

11.454.  And  would  they  go  to  Manchester? — I 
have  known  girls  go  to  Manchester,  and  frequently 
Plymouth.  They  have  what  they  call  their  fancy 
men,  and  they  never  leave  them.  One  girl  has  told 
me  she  has  been  in  all  the  Lock  wards,  London, 
Plymouth,  Curragh,  &c. 

11.455.  I  gather  from  your  statement  that  you 
believe,  that  apart  from  brothels,  public-houses  and 
beerhouses  have  been  used  to  a  great  extent  for  the 
purposes  of  prostitution  ? — Just  so. 

11.456.  And  you  believe  they  are  still  so  used  to  a 
great  extent  ? — Yes  ;  many  could  never  jell  their 
articles  if  they  had  not  women  to  go  out  on  the  town 
to  get  men  to  come  and  drink  there. 

11.457.  Can  you  say  whether  beerhouses  are  much 
worse  than  public-houses? — They  were  until  the 
magistrates  had  the  granting  of  licenses,  they  took  30 
or  40  away  ;  they  are  much  better  now. 

11.458.  Were  there  any  beerhouses  which  had  a 
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TWENTY-  shed  or  building  at  the  side  which  was  used  for  the 
FIFTH  DAY.  purposes  of  prostitution  ? — Yes. 

  11,459.  Do  those  beerhouses  continue  to  exist? — 

J.  Westbrook.   Yes,  public-houses  do. 

11  March  1871.      11,460.  Are  there  any  public-houses  with  accom- 
 modation  of  that  kind? — Yes.    I  know  one  public- 
house  which  has  up  the  alley  13  girls,  I  think  ;  they 
have  13  separate  rooms. 

11.461.  Those  are  just  the  places,  I  presume,  which 
foster  prostitution  and  give  facilities  to  young  girls  to 
become  prostitutes  ? — Yes,  they  go  out  at  the  back 
door  and  nobody  sees  them. 

11.462.  Are  you  aware  of  any  public-house  keepers 
who  employ  girls  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
custom  to  their  houses  ? — ^Yes  ;  if  they  go  out  and 
cannot  bring  men  back  to  sleep  with  them  they  turn 
them  out. 

11.463.  Have  you  any  suggestion  how  to  deal  with 
places  of  this  kind  ? — I  would  fine  every  one  who  let 
a  place  to  a  girl  under  18  years  of  age,  and  if  a  woman 
was  found  there  diseased,  being  a  prostitute,  it  should 
be  an  offence. 

11.464.  In  the  judicial  statistics  the  number  of  beer- 
houses the  resorts  of  thieves  and  prostitutes  are  given 
in  1864  at  293  in  Portsmouth,  but  in  1865  they  drop 
down  to  41  ? — They  are  not  my  returns,  I  know 
nothing  of  them. 

11.465.  And  nothing  in  your  observation  will 
explain  it  ? — No,  these  things  are  got  up  very  often. 
I  went  to  Southampton  to  put  the  Acts  in  force,  and 
there  I  saw  the  superintendent  or  inspector,  and 
asked  him,  "  How  many  prostitutes  are  there  here?" 
He  said,  "  1,300."  I  said,  "  You  have  a  large  number 
"  to  follow  ?"  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  always  make  a 
"  return  of  800  every  year."  He  sent  an  active 
officer  with  me  for  four  days,  and  we  got  220  prosti- 
tutes, and  about  a  great  number  of  them  there  is  a 
doubt,  and  now  there  are  120  at  Southampton. 

11.466.  In  fact,  a  great  many  of  the  220  are  not 
proved  ? — They  are  merely  surmises. 

11.467.  Would  you  think  a  person  could  take  an 
accurate  return  in  a  town  like  Plymouth  in  four  or 
five  hours  a  day  for  a  week  ? —  No,  you  could  get 
a  return,  but  many  of  the  women  slightly  diseased 
would  get  out  of  the  way. 

11.468.  You  cannot  tick  them  off  as  easy  as  getting 
a  census? — No,  because  a  person  keeping  prostitutes 
is  committing  an  offence,  and  will  tell  all  manner  of 
stories  to  get  rid  of  you.  I  went  into  a  brothel  the 
other  day,  and  said,  "  How  many  cases  are  there 
"  here  ?"  They  said,  "  Only  one,  a  fresh  one,"  and 
called  the  girl  down.  She  said,  "  I  am  married  to 
a  sailoi'."  The  woman  said,  "You  have  soldiers 
here,"  and  the  girl  said,  "  I  only  keep  company  with 
the  soldiers.  I  do  not  do  anything  with  them." 
She  was  a  young  girl,  and  I  told  her  she  had  better 
go  home  to  her  friends.  I  often  do,  and  say,  "  Where 
are  your  friends  living  ?"    And  I  call  on  them. 

11.469.  Then  you  would  be  inclined  to  think  that 
these  returns  are  not  reliable  unless  the  necessary 
investigation  has  been  gone  through  before  putting  a 
woman  on  the  register  and  actually  submit  her  to  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes  ;  and  she  admits  that  she 
is  getting  her  living  by  going  with  different  men. 

11.470.  (il/r.  Holmes  Coote.)  Do  you  think  the 
number  of  prostitutes  or  the  severity  of  the  disease 
has  diminished  since  1864?  —  They  have  both 
diminished. 

11.471.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
died  ? — Yes. 

11.472.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  great  part  of  her 
sufferings  were  due  to  the  state  she  was  in  from 
drinking  and  exposure,  and  want  of  possibility  to 
withdraw  to  a  hospital  from  want  of  accommodation  ? 
— She  was  a  woman  always  drunk,  and  did  not  care 
what  became  of  her.    There  are  plenty  of  that  sort. 

11.473.  It  was  a  mixture  of  drink  and  other  things? 
—Yes. 

11.474.  Is  not  the  improved  condition  of  which  you 
have  spoken  due  in  some  degree  to  improved  hospital 
accommodation  and  improved  sanitary  arrangements  ? 


— Yes  ;  to  improved  hospital  accommodation,  but  not 
much  to  improved  sanitary  arrangements  ;  there  are 
no  bad  cases  now.  We  have  had  to  carry  them  up 
and  put  them  to  bed. 

11.475.  Do  you  think  the  forcible  inspection  of 
the  women  as  it  is  conducted  now  tends  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  disease  ?  I  mean,  should  not  we  have 
the  same  results  if  there  were  a  voluntary  hospital 
open  to  them,  and  those  regulations  with  regard  to 
brothel  keepers  which  you  have  mentioned,  punishing 
them  for  keeping  young  girls  diseased  or  against 
their  will.  Would  not  you  think  those  girls  would  go 
to  the  hospital  voluntarily  ?  —  The  girls  themselv'es 
would  not  go  voluntarily,  but  they  might  be  driven 
there  by  the  brothel  keepers  when  diseased,  to  avoid 
proceedings  being  taken. 

11.476.  You  talked  of  the  girls  leaving  the  hospital 
if  a  ship  or  a  regiment  came  in.  Do  not  you  think 
it  is  caused  very  much  by  the  brothel  keepers  ?  They 
say,  "  You  must  go  out  and  get  money  "? — Yes  ;  they 
get  round  the  dockyard  gates  ready  to  decoy  the 
men  to  the  brothels. 

11.477.  Now  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  would 
not  the  girls  remain  voluntarily  in  the  hospital,  as  they 
do  in  London  pretty  well  ?  —  They  would  not  in 
Portsmouth.  If  there  were  80  women  in  a  hospital 
and  a  ship  were  coming  in,  we  should  not  have  10 
left  in. 

11.478.  You  think  that  is  all  by  the  women  them- 
selves, and  not  by  the  brothel  keepers  and  publicans  ? 
— Yes,  they  would  go  out  if  they  could  get  a  place 
to  put  their  heads  in. 

11.479.  Before  they  were  cured  ? — Yes. 

11.480.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  I  think  you  said  the 
improvement  in  the  sailors  was  partly  due  to  the 
many  boys  coming  from  training  ships  ? — Yes. 

11.481.  Would  not  many  of  the  complements  of 
ships  come  from  the  Naval  Reserve  and  the  general 
mercantile  marine  ? — I  think  not  many. 

11.482.  Many  of  them  from  boys  ?  —  Many  of 
them  from  boys,  now  more  especially  from  the 
"  Excellent "  and  "  St.  Vincent,"  and  other  training 
ships. 

11.483.  That  would  not  apply  to  the  Naval 
Reserve — I  do  not  think  the  Naval  Reserve  come 
a  great  deal  to  Portsmouth.  I  think  they  go  generally 
to  Southampton. 

11.484.  You  think  more  places  of  examination 
would  be  useful  ? — Just  so  ;  the  women  now  go  in 
groups  through  the  streets,  and  children,  girls  of  14 
and  15,  see  them,  and  know  where  they  are  going  to, 
and  make  remarks  about  it. 

11.485.  And  coming  from  one  place,  and  one  only, 
has  a  tendency  to  crowd  the  streets  ? — Yes.  If  a  girl 
is  going  up  for  examination,  two  or  three  other  girls 
accompany  her,  so  that  perhaps  if  there  are  50  ordered 
for  examination,  more  than  100  will  pass  through  the 
streets. 

11.486.  Supposing  instead  of  coming  to  the  hospital 
she  was  told  to  go  to  a  place  near  her  own  home,  and 
the  surgeon  were  to  go  one  day  to  one  place  and  one 
day  to  another,  how  do  you  think  that  would  act  ? — 
Much  better  than  now. 

11.487.  Do  you  see  much  practical  inconvenience 
in  that  ? — No. 

11.488.  If  it  were  pitched  in  such  a  place  as  not 
to  annoy  the  neighbours  ? — Yes. 

11.489.  And  on  being  found  diseased  she  would  be 
removed  to  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

11.490.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  Do  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  brothels  are  visited  daily  ? — Yes. 

11.491.  W^ho  by  ? — By  my  men. 

11.492.  With  what  object? — Women,  when  found 
free  from  disease,  have  a  notice  when  to  attend  again, 
and  we  used  to  give  them  that  notice  when  they  left 
the  examining  rooms,  but  some  people  have  said  it  was 
a  license  for  prostitution  ;  it  is  served  now  48  hours 
before  the  examination,  and  that  is  the  constable's 
business. 

11.493.  You  mean  the  object  of  their  going  is  the 
service  of  these  notices  on  the  women  ? — Yes. 
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11.494.  And  in  consequence  of  the  different  times 
he  women  leave  the  hospital  it  amounts  practically 
0  a  daily  visit  ? — Yes,  and  in  addition  to  serving 
lotices,  the  constables  are  frequently  sent  to  ascertain 
he  cause  of  women  neglecting  to  attend  the  examina- 
ion  ;  these  women  generally  come  next  day,  and  say 
hev  were  tips}-,  or  their  linen  was  not  very  clean  ; 
hey  are  very  particular  about  being  clean  ;  you  cannot 
;et  them  there  dirty, 

11.495.  Irrespective  of  serving  these  notices,  have 
ou  any  instructions  to  visit  brothels  merely  to  see  in 
^hat  condition  they  are  ? — No. 

11.496.  You  do  not  visit  them  as  brothels,  but 
fierely  to  serve  the  notices  on  the  women  ? — Yes,  only 

0  serve  notices. 

11.497.  The  practical  result  being  that  you  are 
requently  at  brothels  ? — Just  so. 

11.498.  And  you  have  incidentally  an  opportunity 
if  seeing  in  what  state  those  brothels  are? — Just  so. 

11.499.  The  Act  of  1866,  I  think,  was  not  brought 
nto  operation  at  Portsmouth  as  soon  as  it  passed,  was 
t  ? — It  was  as  far  as  we  had  accommodation.  When 
he  beds  in  the  hospital  were  full,  we  did  not  examine 
nore  women. 

11.500.  We  were  informed  by  a  Avitness  yesterday, 
hat  the  existing  Acts  of  Parliament  were  not  brought 
nto  full  operation  until  the  end  of  the  year  1869. 
A^hat  was  the  cause  of  that  ? — Because  there  was  not 
ufficient  hospital  accommodation. 

11.501.  Had  the  passing  of  tiie  Act  anything  to  do 
vith  the  cause  of  that  delay  ? — No. 

11.502.  In  fact,  the  Act  was  not  brought  into 
)peration  until  the  end  of  186D.  It  was  not  directed 
)j  the  Admiralty  or  the  War  Office  to  be  brought 
nto  operation  until  that  time  on  account  of  the  want 
)f  accommodation  to  carry  out  the  enactments  of  this 
A.ct  of  Parliament  ? — The  want  of  accommodation  was 
lie  only  reason. 

11.503.  {Canon  Gregory.)  With  regard  to  these 
periodical  examinations,  do  you  think  they  are  good 
things  ? — In  passing  through  the  streets  as  they  do  now, 
it  seems  that  everybody  knows  who  they  are  and  where 
they  are  going,  which  seems  to  harden  them  in  their 
calling. 

11.504.  Then  you  think  the  moral  effect  of  them 
is  bad  ? — Passing  through  the  streets,  and  people 
liolloaing  after  them  and  saying,  "  You  are  going  to 
do  so  and  so,"  is  objectionable. 

11.505.  Could  you  suggest  any  plan  in  lieu  of 
examinations  of  that  description  ? — No,  only  as  I 
suggested,  by  serving  notices  on  the  owners  of  the 
houses  where  they  live  that  every  diseased  woman 
found  in  the  house  should  be  an  offence. 

11.506.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  women,  do 
you  think,  if  they  were  punished  when  they  were 
known  to  give  disease  to  anybody  it  would  have  a 
deterrent  effect  on  them  ? — The  woman  herself? 

11,507-  Yes  ? — I  think  not.  I  think  the  detention 
in  hospital  quite  sufficient  without  being  sent  to  prison. 

1  think  the  people  who  receive  the  greatest  profit 
out  of  them  should  be  most  responsible;  that  they 
should  have  surgeons  to  see  to  them,  and  bear  the 
expense. 

11.508.  {Mr.  Rylands.')  Assuming  that  the  pro- 
vision which  is  contained  in  the  Act  of  1866  for 
the  punishment  of  brothel  keepers  was  enlarged 
in  such  a  way  that  a 
having   any  prostitutes 

under  disease,  would  it  be  your  opinion  that  the 
keepers  would  take  care  that  all  women  who  were 
diseased  in  their  houses  were  sent  to  hospital  for 
examination  ? — I  think  so. 

11.509.  And  that  if  they  were  so  sent  to  hospital 
for  examination,  and  from  the  examination  they 
were  found  to  be  diseased,  the  law  kept  them  in 
the  hospital  and  prevented  them  going  out  until  they 
were  cured,  would  you  think  that  such  a  system 
would  render  it  unnecessary  to  have  periodical  exa- 
minations, such  as  now  exist?  —  I  would  not  have 
them  so  often.    I  think  once  a  month  would  be  quite 


J.  Westbrook. 


keeper  was  responsible  for 
on  the  premises  suffering 


general 


often  enough,  but  if  there  was  information  that  a  TWENTY- 
woman  was  diseased  there  should  be  power  to  examine  FIFTH  DAY. 
her  at  any  time. 

11.510.  That  is  to  say  you  would  revert  back  to 
the  Act  of  1864,  retaining  power  for  a  police  officer  u  March  187I. 
to  lodge  information  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  

a  woman  was  diseased  ? — Yes,  if  a  woman  was  found 
diseased  in  a  brothel,  that  should  be  an  offence  against 
the  brothel  keeper. 

11.511.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  Would  you  recom- 
mend that  to  be  carried  out  merely  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  present  Acts,  or  would  you  wish  the  present 
Acts  to  be  repealed,  or  are  you  of  opinion  that  the 
making  of  the  present  Acts  more  stringent  would  be 
a  sufficient  substitute  for  checking  the  disease  ? — Yes, 
I  think  making  the  present  Acts  more  stringent  would 
check  the  disease. 

11.512.  Would  you  in  such  a  case  wish  these  Acts 
to  be  repealed  ? — No,  most  decidedly  not. 

11.513.  Then  you  wish  the  alteration  in  this  Act 
which  you  have  proposed  merely  as  auxiliary  ?  — 
Just  so. 

11.514.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  What  is  the  general 
opinion  of  Portsmouth  amongst  the  respectable  classes 
with  regard  to  these  Acts  ? — A  great  many  of  them 
think  they  are  very  good,  but  they  do  not  like  to  see 
the  girls  passing  through  the  streets,  to  and  from  the 
examining  rooms,  in  the  daytime. 

11.515.  That  is  a  matter  of  arrangement? — Yes. 
Everybody  knows  that  women  with  dreadful  sores  on 
them  are  not  seen  in  the  streets  now  as  formerly. 

11.516.  What  I  understood  you  to  say  is  that  so 
far  as  the  effect  of  the  Acts  is  concerned  the  people 
in  Portsmouth  for  the  most  approve  of  the  Acts  ?— 
They  do. 

11.517.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a 
feeling  of  regret  among  respectable  inhabitants  if 
these  Acts  were  repealed  ? — There  would. 

11.518.  Do  I  understand  you  distinctly  to  state 
that  in  your  opinion  speaking  generally  the  women 
who  are  the  objects  of  these  Acts  approve  of  the 
Acts  ? — Yes. 

11.519.  They  do  not  complain  either  of  the  fact  of 
the  examination  or  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  treated  under  the  Acts  altogether  ? — Not  the 
slightest. 

11.520.  Do  you  extend  that  opinion  to  the  whole 
period  from  1864  to  the  present  time  ? — I  do, 

11.521.  Have  you  ever  met  with  any  exceptions  to 
that  rule  in  individual  cases  in  which  Avomen  have 
complained  of  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? — They 
have  never  complained  at  all.  The  only  thing  is  that 
some  women,  if  kept  in,  will  get  in  u  passion,  because 
they  did  not  expect  it. 

11.522.  Do  they  ever  complain  of  being  detained 
in  hospital  longer  than  they  expected  ? — Yes,  they 
frequently  want  to  come  out  before  they  are  quite 
well. 

11.523.  But  the  cases  you  refer  to  are  those  in 
which  a  girl  complains  of  being  detained  in  hospital 
longer  than  she  expected  ? — No  ;  but  longer  than  she 
likes. 

11.524.  What  then  ? — Sometimes  the  surgeon  may 
say  you  will  be  out  next  Wednesday,  and  then  if  they 
are  not  discharged  on  that  day  they  sometimes  get  in 
a  passion. 

11.525.  Do  you  mean  at  being  detained  longer 
than  they  expected  ? — Yes. 

11.526.  But  with  that  exception  they  have  never 
complained  of  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — No. 

11.527.  {Chairman.)  You  have  repeatedly  ssid  that 
the  arrangements  for  bringing  up  the  women  for 
examination  are  objectionable  ? — Yes. 

11.528.  Do  you  say  that  the  periodical  examination 
of  women  once  a  fortnight  is  calculated  to  harden,  is 
that  your  opinion  ? — I  think  the  remarks  made  to 
them  while  passing  through  the  streets  are  calculated 
to  harden  them. 

11.529.  Y"ou  think  that  women  who  have  chosen 
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the  trade  of  prostitutes  are  confirmed  in  it  by  this 
periodical  examination  ?  —  No,  but  they  think  the 
public  know  they  are  prostitutes,  and  they  say  and 
do  things  they  would  not  if  they  had  not  to  go  through 
the  streets. 

11.530.  They  lose  what  little  sense  of  shame  they 
would  have  retained,  is  that  your  opinion  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

11.531.  Do  you  think  that  sense  of  hardening  is 
caused  by  the  examination  itself  or  b}'  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  brought  up  for  examination  ? — 
By  the  mode  in  which  they  ai'e  brought  up  for  ex- 
amination. 

11.532.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
women  who  are  subjected  to  this  examination  consider 
that  the  law  recognises  their  trade,  and  makes  pro- 


visions for  its  being  exercised  without  harm  to  their 
health  ?_No. 

11.533.  You  do  not  think  there  is  that  impression  ? 
— No ;  I  never  heard  that. 

11. 534.  Do  you  think  they  consider  themselves 
set  apart  by  the  law  for  the  use  of  soldiers  and 
sailors? — No,  I  have  never  heard  that. 

11.535.  You  have  already  stated  that  the  women 
would  regret  these  Acts  being  abolished  ?— Yes. 

11.536.  Then  they  appreciate  the  benelits  they 
derive  from  the  Acts? — They  do. 

11.537.  But  naturally  object  to  being  insulted  on 
the  way  to  the  examination  rooms  ? — Yes. 

11,538-9.  And  you  think  that  annoyance  might  be 
altered  by  better  arrangements  ? — Just  so. 


Mr. 
P.  n.  Hopgnod. 


JVTr.  P.  D.  HoroooD  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows 


11, 540.  {Chairman^  Are  you  the  house  surgeon  at 
the  hospital  at  Portsmouth  ? — The  resident  surgeon  of 
the  Lock  Hospital. 

11,54'1.  How  long  have  you  been  there  in  that 
-About  19  months. 

Since  these  Acts  were  put  in  operation  ? 


capacity  ? 

11,542. 
—Yes. 

11.543.  How  many  women,  when  the  Acts  were 
first  put  in  operation,  came  up  daily  to  be  examined  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  you  exactly. 

11.544.  Were  there  as  many  as  come  up  now? — 
Not  so  many,  I  think  quite. 

11.545.  In  what  condition  were  the  women  when 
you  first  examined  them  ? — I  certainly  was  struck, 
vvhen  I  first  went  there  with  the  general  cleanliness 
of  the  women,  and  likewise  with  the  character  of  the 
disease.  I  expected  to  find  a  much  more  severe  form, 
taking  a  comparison  with  what  I  had  seen  in  London 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  and  the  Great  Northern  Hos- 
pitals. 

11.546.  Have  you  had  experience  in  this  particular 
branch  of  the  profession  in  London  ? — At  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's somewhat,  and  at  the  Great  Northern  hke- 
wise,  but  not  so  much  there. 

11.547.  Is  the  Great  Northern  a  Lock  hospital  ? — 
No,  it  is  a  small  general  hospital. 

11.548.  Then  before  you  went  to  Portsmouth  you 
had  experience  in  these  cases? — Yes. 

11.549.  But  you  were  struck  on  going  to  Ports- 
mouth with  the  milder  character  of  the  disease,  to 
what  you  had  been  accustomed  to  in  London  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

11.550.  Were  there  any  bad  cases  when  you  first 
went  to  Portsmouth  ? — Some  bad  cases,  but  as  a  rule 
they  were  not  bad,  not  so  bad  as  I  had  seen  in 
London. 

11.551.  Were  the  cases  mostly  of  syphilis  or  of 
gonorrhoea  ? — Mostly  of  gonorrhoja. 

11.552.  And  did  you  detain  many  of  them  for 
treatment  in  the  hospital  when  you  first  went  there  ? 
— I  am  not  the  examining  surgeon.  I  have  to  treat 
them  after  they  are  admitted  into  the  hospital. 

11.553.  But  they  would  not  be  discharged  from  the 
hospital  until  you  pronounced  them  to  be  cured  ?— 
No. 

11.554.  You  being  the  resident  surgeon  at  the 
hospital,  the  women  would  be  detained  until  you 
pronounced  them  cured  ? — Until  I  pronounced  them 
cured,  but  I  do  not  see  them  until  they  are  admitted 
by  Mr.  Parsons,  the  examining  surgeon. 

1  ]  ,555.  Still  keeping  you  to  the  earlier  days  of  your 
experience  in  Portsmouth,  were  the  women  detained 
for  any  long  time,  as  a  rule,  for  treatment  in  hospital? 
— Some  of  them  for  a  considerable  period ;  some  for 
as  short  a  time  as  10  days  or  two  weeks.  I  have 
a  report  here  I  might  submit  to  you.  It  is  a  copy 
of  the  three-monthly  report  I  have  sent  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  there  is  likewise  a  yearly  one  showing  the 
per-centage  of  syphilis  to  gonorrhoea  during  several 
years, 

11,556.  How  many  women  are  there  in  the  hospital 


now  under  treatment  ? — I  think  we  have  35  beds 
vacant ;  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

11.557.  What  is  the  accommodation  of  the  hospital  ? 
—120  beds. 

11.558.  Is  that  the  average  number  of  beds  vacant 
during  the  time  you  have  been  at  the  hospital  ? — • 
No,  it  is  more  than  the  average.  I  should  say  that 
perhaps  the  average  was  90  filled.  They  fluctuate 
a  good  deal,  being  about  30  beds  vacant.  Sometimes 
we  have  had  as  many  as  120,  and  last  Saturday  they 
were  as  low  as  40  vacant,  and  I  have  known  the  whole 
of  them  to  be  filled. 

11.559.  They  fluctuate  very  much  ? — They  fluctuate 
very  much. 

11.560.  During  the  19  months  of  your  experience 
in  the  hospital,  has  the  disease  been  mitigated  still 
more,  or  has  it  continued  the  same? — It  has  diminished 
very  much  in  the  character  of  the  disease,  and  become 
very  much  more  mild.  The  forms  of  syphilis  I  have 
seen  there  have  been  much  more  mild  than  when  1 
first  went  even.  There  is  a  marked  difference,  not  so 
much  in  the  disease  itself  as  in  the  character  of  the 
disease. 

11.561.  Then  the  cases  of  the  disease  have  not 
undergone  any  material  change  of  number  ? — No,  I 
should  say  very  little,  but  the  character  of  the  disease 
has  very  much  diminished. 

11.562.  Since  what  time  has  that  diminution  been 
observed  ? — Even  in  my  time  ;  it  has  to  my  own 
knowledge.    I  have  seen  it  gradually  diminish. 

11.563.  Then  in  your  own  experience,  extending 
over  19  months,  you  have  observed  a  diminution  in 
the  virulence  of  ttie  disease  ? — Certainly. 

11.564.  Does  that  observation  apply  to  syphilis  or 
gonorrhoea  ? — More  to  syphilis. 

11.565.  Are  the  cases  of  gonorrhoea  more  numerous 
than  those  of  syphilis  ?  Those  returns  which  are  put 
in  are  accurate  returns  of  the  cases  in  the  hospital  ? 
— Just  so,  they  are  sent  to  the  Admiralty  by  me 
during  my  residence,  copied  from  the  books  during 
the  years  that  are  down.  I  may  state  that  South- 
ampton during  my  residence  at  Portsmouth  has  been 
brought  in  for  some  seven  or  eight  months.  1  may 
state  that  the  cases  1  had  from  Southampton  were  of 
an  extremely  aggravated  form,  contrasting  very  much 
with  the  disease  as  I  met  with  it  even  when  I  first 
went  to  Portsmouth.  The  disease  of  the  South- 
ampton girls  as  a  rule  was  very  bad — they  came  in 
in  a  dreadful  condition. 

11.566.  What  period  are  you  speaking  about? — • 
When  the  Act  first  came  into  force  at  Southampton. 

11.567.  Do  the  Southampton  cases  come  to  Ports- 
mouth ? —  The  Southampton  cases  come  to  Ports- 
mouth. Those  diseased  are  sent  from  Southampton 
to  Portsmouth. 

11.568.  Then  your  early  experience  of  the  South- 
ampton cases  is  that  they  were  very  bad  "i — Yes. 

11.569.  Have  the  Southampton  cases  improved? — • 
Very  much  indeed. 

11.570.  Do  you  assign  any  cause  for  the  improve* 
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ment  in  the  case  of  Southampton  and  Portsmouth  ? — 
Tlirough  the  working  of  the  Acts,  I  have  no  doubt. 

1 1.571.  You  know  no  other  cause  for  improve- 
ment ?  Well,  the  working  of  the  Acts  in  inducing 

cleanliness  among  the  girls  does  a  good  deal,  I 
believe. 

11.572.  The  periodical  examination  ? — The  period- 
ical examination,  and  retaining  those  who  are  dis- 
eased. 

11.573.  Then  you  attach  great  importance  to  the 
fortnightly  examination  ?  — Certainly  ;  no  doubt  these 
bad  cases  which  I  have  seen  from  Southampton  have 
been  cases  of  long  standing. 

11.574.  Then  the  public  women  being  examined 
once  a  fortnight,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  disease 
could  make  considerable  progress  without  being  de- 
tected ? — Just  so. 

11.575.  Do  any  of  the  girls  come  into  the  hospital 
several  times  ?  —  Yes,  sometimes.  I  liad  one  girl 
yesterday  only  19,  and  I  asked  her  how  many  times 
she  had  been  in,  and  she  said  17  times,  and  I  said  to 
her,  "About  how  long  have  you  been  out  on  the 
town,"  and  she  said  4<  years.  I  said,  "  When  will 
you  be  19,"  and  she  said,  "Not  until  July;"  and 
that  is  one  point,  I  think,  in  my  own  mind,  girls 
becoming  prostitutes  at  such  an  early  age,  that  there 
should  be  some  law  or  something  to  prevent  them 
going  on  the  town  at  such  an  early  age  as  14  or  15. 

11.576.  Do  1  understand  you  to  say  that  if  a  young 
girl  is  brought  up  under  these  Acts  under  16  or  17 
years  of  age,  you  would  deal  with  her  exceptionally  ? 
— Certainly  I  would. 

11.577.  You  would  detain  her? — Send  her  to  a 
reformatory  or  something  of  that  kind.  There  should 
be  one  in  connexion  with  each  of  these  hospitals.  I 
consider  there  is  a  want  of  reformatories  connected 
with  the  hospital. 

11.578.  In  the  same  way  as  there  is  an  asylum 
connected  with  the  Lock  Hospital  in  London  ? — 
Yes. 

11.579.  Are  these  girls,  in  your  experience,  im- 
proved at  all  in  outward  decency  and  cleanliness  ? — 
Very  much  indeed,  particularly  in  their  clothes  and 
underclothes,  and  their  bodies  very  much  improved 
indeed. 

1 1.580.  What  is  the  state  of  their  health  inde- 
pendently of  their  peculiar  affections  ? — Their  health  as 
a  rule  is  very  fair,  and  it  has  improved  very  much,  as 
a  rule,  by  remaining  in  the  hospital. 

11.581.  Are  they  less  debauched  by  drink  than 
they  were  ? — I  can  scarcely  think  they  are.  I  think, 
as  a  rule,  when  they  leave  the  hospital  they  return  to 
their  old  mode  of  life. 

11.582.  Where  is  the  hospital  situated  ? — In  Land- 
port. 

11.583.  Do  you  think  the  arrangements  of  the 
hospital  are  good  ? — Certainly  not. 

11.584.  In  what  respect  are  they  objectionable? — 
The  building  itself  is  in  a  bad  position,  it  is  in  a 
public  position ;  I  think  it  should  be  in  a  private 
position.  Then  again,  the  inward  construction  of  it  is 
bad ;  the  wards  are  too  large  ;  practically  the  girls  are 
all  put  together, — in  fact  you  could  scarcely  separate 
them,  because  they  are  placed  together,  not  in  one 
ward,  but  all  the  wards  communicate  in  such  a  manner 
with  each  other  that  during  the  whole  time  each  girl 
has  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  anyone  she  wishes, 
so  practically  they  are  all  together. 

11.585.  There  is  no  attempt  to  classify  them  or  to 
separate  the  very  old  ones  from  the  young  girls  ? — 
Yes,  we  try  to  do  it,  but  it  is  not  done  as  it  could  be 
if  we  had  smaller  wards  and  a  larger  staff  of  nurses. 
We  want  double  the  quantity  of  nurses  that  wc  have, 
and  we  should  have  a  head  nurse  and  a  lady  matron, 
who  should  be  a  very  responsible  person,  in  my 
opinion,  and  the  resident  surgeon,  of  course,  with 
her.  Another  point  1  think  is,  that  it  should  be 
directly  under  the  Admiralty,  so  that  the  resident 
surgeon  and  the  matron  feeling  an  interest  in  it, 
which  they  should  do,  would  at  once  complain  to  the 
Admiralty  about  anything,  and  I  think  they  would  be 
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more  ready  and  willing  to  listen  to  such  suggestions 
than  working  through  a  committee  under  the  Admi- 
ralty. My  opinion  is,  it  would  be  far  better  if  it  were 
directly  under  the  Admiralty. 

11.586.  Instead  of  being  governed  through  the 
intervention  of  a  committee  ? — Through  a  committee  11  March  1871 

under  the  Admiralty  ;   and  my  opinion  is  that  the  

hospital  should  be  entirely  separate  from  the  general 

hospital ;  now  it  is  not.  Being  resident  surgeon  of 
the  Lock  hospital  I  am  frequently  on  duty  on  the 
other  side,  and,  in  fact,  dine  and  live  with  the  other 
residents,  and  the  matron  now  of  the  Lock  side  is 
under  the  matron  of  the  civil  side.  I  think  that  is  bad 
in  itself,  because  there  is  a  loss  of  the  interest  which 
the  matron  of  the  Lock  ward  should  have  in  the 
work,  and  as  we  have  now  a  very  valuable  lady,  who. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  going  to  leave,  and  I  believe  if 
that  state  of  things  were  existing  now  she  would 
remain,  and  it  would  work  far  better. 

11.587.  Then  you  think  there  should  be  an  entire 
distinction  between  the  staff  of  the  civil  side  and  the 
staff  of  the  Lock  side  ? — Yes,  certainly,  an  entire 
distinction. 

11.588.  And  that  the  hospital  should  be  governed 
direct  from  the  Admiralty,  instead  of  through  the 
intervention  of  a  committee  ? — Certainly. 

11.589.  Do  you  think  it  material  whether  die 
hospital  is  under  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  ? — No, 
I  do  not  see  that  it  is. 

11.590.  You  do  not  attach  much  importance  to 
that  ?— No. 

11.591.  {Sir  J.  Paki7igton.)  Your  object  is,  that 
it  should  be  a  Government  establishment? — Cer- 
tainly, and  that  we  should  have,  or  the  persons  who 
are  working  it  should  have,  an  interest  in  it,  and  that 
interest  is  lost  by  not  having  power.  Every  one  likes 
to  work  under  one  master,  and  now  we  aie  not,  we 
are  working  under  many  masters,  and  in  my  opinion 
it  would  work  far  better.  In  a  work  of  that  kind 
unless  you  have  some  interest  in  it  I 
which  would  otherwise  result  is  a  good  deal  lost 

11.592.  But  do  you  as  resident  surgeon  find  you 
are  a  good  deal  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  more 
independent  action  ? — Certainly. 

11.593.  {Chairman.)  Are  there  any  means  of 
giving  employment  to  the  women  while  under  treat- 
ment ? — Very  scanty.  We  have  no  rcgidar  employ- 
ment at  ail.  We  have  a  laundry,  and  some  few 
of  them  work  in  that  ;  but  only  a  few  of  them  will 
do  it,  and  we  have  no  regular  occupation  besides 
that  at  all.  We  require  a  workroom  for  them, 
where  all  the  girls  could  go  and  work  ;  and  a  scheme 
was  suggested  by  Miss  Farrow,  the  lady  who  is  now 
superintendent  of  the  wards.  She  said,  after  having 
the  workroom,  they  could  make  some  arrangement 
with  some  large  wholesale  house,  so  that  they  could 
obtain  some  rough  work,  and  allow  the  girls  a  certain 
amount  of  it,  a  small  portion  paid  out  of  tlieir  own 
earnings,  so  that  they  could  buy  things  themselves 
and  work  them  up  before  they  went  out,  or  have  the 
money  expended  m  the  best  manner  that  was  thought 
proper  by  the  matron  in  the  hospital. 

11.594.  Is  the  laundry  work  suitable  to  every  girl 
under  treatment  ?  —  Certainly  not  ;  the  only  ones 
allowed  to  do  it  are  those  fit  for  the  work. 

11.595.  Then  there  is  no  employment  for  the 
others? — No  regular  employment  except  cleaning 
the  wards,  but  it  takes  very  little  time,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time,  as  a  rule,  is  spent  now  in  sitting 
round  the  fire  and  talking  over  the  old  scenes  of 
life,  which  is  very  bad,  I  think.  I  tliink  the  thing 
is  to  keep  the  minds  of  these  girls  occupied.  I 
have  thought  of  it  a  good  deal  in  that  way,  and  if 
they  had  a  little  amusement  in  the  evening,  so  far  as 
a  little  music,  or  anything  of  that  kind  goes,  not 
sentimental  things,  or  anything  approaching  levity, 
but  that  they  might  practise  things  up  for  Sunday, 
for  instance,  and  it  would  be  very  nice  indeed  ;  and  if 
we  had  the  workroom  and  work  directly  under  the 
Admiralty  I  think  these  things  would  be  very  easily 
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  11,596.  Then,  in  fact,  these  girls  when  left  to  them- 

p     ^^J'^  ^      selves  have  no  other  topic  of  conversation  than  events 
'__Jj     '  which  have  passed  in  their  lives  ? — Just  so,  except  for 
U  March  1871.  ^  short  time.    They  have  reading  in  the  evening,  but 

 not  having  a  regular  room  it  is  not  done  as  it  should 

be  done. 

11.597.  Do  they  read  of  their  own  accord  much  ? — 
"We  have  no  library,  else  they  would,  I  think,  a  good 
deal. 

11.598.  Are  they  allowed  to  read  things  sent  in  by 
their  friends,  papers  and  periodicals  ? — Yes. 

11.599.  Have  you  seen  any  of  those? — I  have 
occasionally  in  the  wards. 

11.600.  Are  they  proper  papers  for  girls  in  that 
situation  to  read  ? — Well,  they  are  not  ;  but  under 
the  circumstances,  I  think,  as  they  have  nothing  else, 
they  are  better  than  nothing. 

11.601.  What  are  they;  sensational  stories? — I 
have  seen  them  vvith  novels — ordinary  light  common 
novels,  and  I  have  seen  even  the  "  Police  News  "  some- 
times, although  not  as  a  rule,  but  I  might  have  seen 
one  in  the  ward. 

11.602.  Is  there  any  check  placed  on  the  letters? 
— No  check  whatever. 

11.603.  Tliey  are  allowed  to  read  any  letters  ad- 
dressed to  thein  ? — Yes. 

11,604'.  And  to  send  any  letters  out  ? — Yes. 

11.605.  Without  any  examination? — Without  any 
oxammation.  I  do  not  think  that  is  good  exactly.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  done  in  Devonport,  but  we  allow 
them  to  send  letters  out  and  receive  them  and  read 
them  without  control  over  them  in  any  waj^ 

11.606.  Do  these  women  receive  many  letters  ? — 
Yes,  a  great  number. 

11.607.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  y'bu  wish  to 
offer  with  regard  to  the  arrangements  of  the  hospital 
or  the  improvement  of  its  discipline  ? — I  think  I  have 
mentioned  most  of  the  points.  The  idea  of  being 
worked  under  the  Admiralty  directly  is  the  chief 
point,  and  then  I  think  the  others  would  come  more 
of  themselves. 

11.608.  Are  you  aware  of  any  irregularities  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  women  in  the  hospital;  for  instance, 
do  you  know  that  they  look  out  of  the  windows  and 
halloa  to  their  companions  from  the  windows  of  the 
wards  ? — ^They  have  done  that,  and  if  they  arc  noticed 
doing  it  the  nurse  always  complains,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  desist. 

11.609.  Thar,  is  an  offence  against  the  rules  of  the 
hospital  for  which  they  would  be  punished  ? — Yes, 
that  is  another  objection  to  the  position  of  the 
hospital  being  so  public  that  they  can  look  out.  I 
think  it  would  be  far  better  if  they  could  not,  even  if 
they  had  windows. 

11.610.  Do  the  windows  look  into  the  streets? — 
Not  exactly  into  the  streets,  but  into  a  thoroughfare. 

11.611.  {Viscount  Hardifigc.)  Does  it  often  happen 
that  the  women  go  to  the  window  and  shout? — 
Not  shout  exactly,  but  every  opportunity  they  have 
they  look  out  of  the  windows,  most  of  them,  but  we 
have  them  all  closed  so  that  they  cannot  well  see 
unless  they  rub  the  paint  off.  It  should  be  ground 
glass. 

11.612.  Would  it  be  the  duty  of  the  matron  to  stop 
such  irregularity  ? — It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  nurse 
to  tell  me,  and  I  should  do  that  or  the  matron. 

11.613.  To  report  the  names  of  the  women  who 
were  the  offenders  to  you  ? — Yes,  then  we  have  some 
little  means  of  punishing  them.  I  have  frequently 
stopped  their  beer  as  a  slight  punishment. 

11.614.  {Sir  J.  Pahington.)  What  machinery  have 
you  in  the  building  for  the  preservation  of  discipline  ? 
— Nothing  more  than  that  slight  punishment.  Sup- 
posing a  girl  offended  in  some  way  like  that  she  would 
not  perhaps  be  allowed  to  see  her  friends,  and  another 
way  might  be  to  stop  her  beer,  but  we  liave  no 
regular  places  for  punishment.  I  think  we  require  a 
few  small  separate  wards,  where  we  could  detain  them, 


but  not  for  such  slight  things  as  that,  because  they 
generally  desist. 

11.615.  What  staff  have  you  in  the  hospital  to  keep 
up  discipline  and  some  degree  of  control  over  these 
women? — -Simply  the  nurses  and  matron,  and  that  is 
one  point,  I  think  we  have  not  sufficient  nurses.  We 
ought  to  have  a  head  nurse  and  a  matron,  who  should 
be  a  lady  paid  well  to  superintend  everything,  a 
woman  of  rather  a  superior  mind. 

11.616.  Are  the  nurses  you  have  stationed  in  the 
wards  so  that  they  exercise  constant  supervision  over 
these  women  ? — Not  constantly  in  the  wards  ;  they 
could  not  constantly  be  there. 

11.617.  i  Viscount  Hurdingc.)  Have  the  nurses 
often  reported  to  you  these  cases  of  irregularity  ? — 
Not  now.  At  one  time  it  was  frequent,  but  now  it 
is  seldom  that  I  am  annoyed  by  anything  of  that 
kind. 

11.618.  When  the  women  have  been  so  reported, 
have  you  found  punishment,  such  as  stopping  their 
beer  and  so  forth,  has  had  the  desired  effect  ? — Y''es, 
as  a  rule  it  has.  Now  the  girls  are  very  orderly 
indeed.  We  have  not  sent  a  woman,  I  think,  for 
eight  months  now  to  prison.  At  one  time  you  will  see 
by  the  reports  that  we  sent  10  or  11  in  a  few  weeks. 

11.619.  Now,  what  is  the  composition  of  the 
managing  committee  of  the  hosj)ital ;  it  is  what  you 
call  a  committee  of  management,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

11.620.  How  is  it  composed  ?  —  It  is  composed  of 
people  who  are  subscribers  ;  they  are  elected  from  the 
subscribers  of  the  hospital  by  the  vote  of  the  others. 

11.621.  Are  there  any  professional  men  on  the 
committee,  medical  men?  —  We  have  three  of  the 
staff  of  the  hospital  on  the  committee. 

11.622.  They  are  on  the  committee  ex  officio? — 
Yes, 

11.623.  And  you  are  in  communication  with  them  ? 
— They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Lock  side  except- 
ing Mr.  Parsons,  the  visiting  surgeon,  but  the  two 
hospitals  are  so  mixed  up  together. 

11.624.  Do  you  mean  that  your  reports  go  direct 
to  the  Admiralty  ? — The  reports  go  direct  to  the 
Admiralty. 

]  1,625.  Then  you  are  responsible  to  the  Admiralty 
alone? — Through  the  committee;  that  is  the  point 
I  meant  when  I  was  speaking  upon  that. 

11.626.  Then  in  what  way  ai'c  you  responsible  to 
the  committee  if  there  is  anything  wrong  in  the  hos- 
pital ? — If  1  have  a  complaint  of  anything  I  do  not 
complain  to  the  Admiralty,  but  I  complain  to  the 
committee. 

11.627.  And  your  complaint  must  go  to  the 
Admiralty  through  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

11.628.  And  that  system  you  wish  to  see  changed  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  hospital  if 
it  were  worked  under  the  Admiralty  without  a 
committee  at  all. 

11.629.  Are  you  appointed  by  the  committee  or 
by  the  Admiralty  ? — I  was  appointed  by  the  Admiralty 
through  the  committee.  The  Admiralty  had  to  sanction 
the  appointment  of  the  committee. 

11.630.  Then  in  fact  you  were  recommended  by 
the  committee  ? — Recommended  by  the  committee. 

11.631.  Are  you  a  naval  or  army  surgeon,  or  a 
civil  surgeon  ? — A  civil  surgeon. 

11.632.  {Cunon  Gregory^  With  regard  to  period- 
ical examinations,  what  do  you  think  the  moral  effect 
on  the  women  is  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is  bad. 
I  think  it  tends  rather  to  moralise  them  than  other- 
wise.   It  tends  to  cleanliness. 

11.633.  I  want  you  to  look  at  it  simply  on  its  moral 
side.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  or  unlikely 
that  a  woman,  knowing  the  purpose  for  which  she  was 
being  examined,  would  be  moralised  or  demoralised  ? 
— I  think  certainly  she  would  be  demoralised  looking 
at  it  from  that  point  simply. 

I]j634'.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  woman  to 
know  that  she  was  being  examined  to  see  whether 
she  was  fit  to  practise  as  a  prostitute  without  being 
more  or  less  demoralised,  would  it  not  ? — I  should  say 
so;  I  should  say  to  a  certain  extent  it  must  demo- 
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ralise  so  far,  but  taking  cleanliness  and  that  it  would 
be  different. 

11.635.  Could  you  think  of  any  substitute  for  it  in 
anv  way  by  which  the  women  could  be  brought  under 
surveillance  without  being  periodically  examined  ? — . 
I  do  not  see  in  what  other  way  you  could  possibly 
tell. 

11.636.  If  there  was  punishment  for  communi- 
cating contagious  diseases  would  that  have  the  same 
effect  ? — I  should  say  not  certainly,  because  it  would 
be  so  difficult  to  get  a  case. 

11.637.  And  you  cannot  suggest  anything  that 
would  work  in  lieu  of  that,  can  you  ? — Certainly 
not. 

11.638.  (i?/r.  Hi/lands.)  You  have  mentioned  that 
while  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  cases,  there 
has  been  a  marked  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
disease  treated  so  far  as  the  symptoms  are  concerned  ? 
—Yes. 

11.639.  Can  you  say  .whether  within  your  know- 
ledge the  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  symp- 
toms of  this  disease  has  been  going  on  generally  ? 
— Certainly  not.  I  take  the  facts  I  have  seen 
myself  even  in  London.  If  you  were  to  take 
cases  and  examine  them  you  would  find  great  diffe- 
rence in  the  severity  of  the  disease  compared  with 
Portsmouth.  The  women  I  have  seen  come  in  from 
Southampton  have  been  as  a  class  very  bad  cases,  and 
as  a  rule  from  Portsmouth  they  have  been  very  mild 
cases. 

11.640.  With  regard  to  your  experience  in  London, 
would  not  it  be  a  fact  that  the  very  worst  cases 
would  naturally  come  into  the  hospital  with  vvhich  you 
were  connected  ? — Certainly. 

11.641.  Then  if  you  had  had  the  same  opportunity 
of  observation  over  the  entire  area  from  which  these 
cases  were  drawn,  would  not  you  expect  the  average 
intensity  of  the  disease  would  be  very  much  below 
that  of  the  class  of  cases  that  would  come  under  your 
notice  in  the  London  hospitals.  I  mean  taking  a  wider 
area  of  cases  ? — Yes. 

11.642.  You  would  suppose  the  cases  that  come 
under  your  notice  were  worse  than  the  average  cases 
if  you  had  an  opportunity  of  having  brought  under 
your  notice  the  whole  of  the  cases  v/ithin  a  given 
district  ? — Yes. 

11.643.  You  got  the  worst  cases  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's ? — Yes  ;  but  we  have  the  worst  cases  at  Ports- 
mouth, because  they  are  all  sent  in. 

11.644.  That  is  what  I  am  coming  to;  in  the 
London  hospitals  you  had  the  bad  cases  selected  out 
of  a  number  of  cases  ? — Yes. 

11.645.  In  Portsmouth  you  have  the  average 
reduced  by  the  fact  that  it  takes  in  everybody  ? — 
Yes. 

11.646.  That  does  reduce  at  all  events  the  apparent 
average  of  the  intensity  of  the  disease  brought  under 
your  notice  in  Portsmouth,  contrasted  with  that  which 
was  brought  under  your  notice  in  London  ? — Yes. 

11.647.  Now,  with  regard  to  Southampton,  can  you 
state  whether  when  the  Acts  first  came  into  operation 
in  Portsmouth  some  of  the  worst  women  were  not 
driven  to  Southampton  ? — Some  who  were  discharged 
as  uncured  went  to  Southampton,  but  they  are  not  the 
cases  I  am  speaking  of.  They  likewise  have  come  in  as 
fresh  cases,  but  still  they  are  not  the  cases  I  speak  of. 

11.648.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
diseased  women  were  sent  away  from  Portsmouth  to 
Southampton,  where  the  disease  would  go  on  increas- 
ing in  extent  and  intensity  ? — Yes. 

11.649.  Then  you  bring  the  Acts  in  operation  and 
you  bring  in  everybody  ? — Yes. 

11.650.  Then  would  not  it  be  a  fact  that  if  you 
brought  in  all  these  women  in  the  first  instance,  you 
would  necessarily  and  naturally  have  a  worse  type  of 
disease  than  when  women  have  been  periodically 
under  surgical  treatment.  Can  you  inform  us  whether 
at  the  time  in  Southampton  there  was  any  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  these  diseases? — I  beUeve  not. 

11.651.  No  hospital  at  all They  have  the  general 
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hospital,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  take  in  case  of 
that  description. 

11.652.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  it  is  the  fact 
that  in  general  hospitals  the  committees  refuse  to  take 
in  these  cases  ? — Yes  ;  they  do  at  Portsmouth.   

11.653.  And  I  daresay  you  would  be  inclined  to  11  March  1871. 

suppose,  as  far  as  Southampton  is  concerned,  there  is  

no  hospital  accommodation  at  all  ?— No,  I  should  think 

not. 

11.654.  Now  what  I  gather  from  you  is,  that  the 
improved  character  of  the  disease  has  in  your  judg- 
ment arisen  from  the  fact  that  these  women  are 
brought  under  medical  surveillance,  and  their  diseases 
are  not  allowed  to  get  to  an  extreme  Iiead  ? — Yes. 

11.655.  In  fact  it  would  prove  that  your  medical 
science  was  a  fallacy,  unless  that  result  did  flow  from 
the  women  being  brought  into  the  hospital,  and  being 
kept  there  until  they  were  cured  ? — Yes. 

11.656.  But  you  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
advantage  necessarily  in  a  medical  point  of  view  in 
women  being  periodically  examined,  but  the  advantage 
is  from  being  got  into  the  hospital  and  being  brought 
under  medical  treatment  ? — Just  so. 

11.657.  If  therefore  any  plan  was  adopted  by  which 
the  women  could  be  induced  to  go  into  hospital  when 
they  were  diseased,  ar  d  if  there  was  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament which  prevented  them  from  leaving  the 
hospital  until  they  were  cured,  that  would  meet  your 
judgment  as  to  the  best  means  of  treating  the  disease  ? 
— Certainly,  that  could  be  done ;  but  you  often  find 
the  very  worst  cases  declare  they  have  nothing  the 
matter  with  them. 

11.658.  But  I  suppose  you  would  consider  that  if 
any  woman  was  found  to  be  diseased,  and  the  brothel 
keeper  harbouring  her  was  liable  to  punishment,  with- 
out it  being  necessary  to  prove  that  she  had  actual 
knowledge  that  the  woman  was  diseased,  but  that  the 
fact  of  harbouring  a  diseased  woman  was  a  ground 
of  punishment,  that  that  would  be  very  likely  an 
inducement  for  the  brothel  keepers  to  send  the 
women  into  hospital  rather  than  keep  them  under  the 
risk  of  great  penalties  ? — Well,  it  has  been  done  ; 
many  have  been  punished  at  Southampton  for  some 
offence,  but  it  is  very  difficult  always  to  prove  every 
case, 

11.659.  You  are  aware  that  under  the  pi'esent  Acts 
a  guilty  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  brothel  keepers 
has  to  be  proved,  and  have  only  had  two  cases  ;  but 
I  daresay  you  will  see  that  it  would  alter  the  case  very 
much  if  the  fact  of  having  a  diseased  woman  on  the 
premises  rendered  them  liable  to  this  punishment  ? — I 
have  not  thought  of  it. 

11.660.  However,  the  great  point  you  speak  to  is  that 
if  women  could  be  got  to  hospital,  and  be  kept  there, 
that  would  in  your  judgment  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  Acts  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

11.661.  {Adm.  Colli?iso)i.)  In  your  19  months' 
experience  of  Portsmouth,  have  you  had  any  case  so 
virulent  as  the  Soutliampton  cases  ? — I  do  not  think 
we  have  had  one  so  bad, 

11.662.  How  do  you  account  for  that?  The 
number  of  women  who  are  prostitutes  are  larger  in  the 
Portsmouth  area  than  they  are  in  the  Southampton 
area  ? — Certainly. 

11.663.  How  do  you  account  that  the  disease  has 
not  been  so  virulent  in  Portsmouth  as  you  have  had  in 
the  Southampton  cases  ?— Because  the  Act  has  been 
in  force  so  many  years  at  Portsmouth,  and  there  has 
been  no  Act  at  Southampton. 

11.664.  Then  you  attribute  it  to  the  Act? — Yes, 
certainly. 

11.665.  (ilfr.  Applegarth.')  Do  you  think  that  if 
the  prostitutes  could  be  g-A  into  hospital  by  vuTuntary 
means  and  detained  until  tliey  \yere  cured  the  ends  of 
these  Acts  would  be  served  ? — Yes. 

11.666.  Would  not  they  have  to  undergo  examina- 
tions in  hospital  ? — They  would  be  treated,  of  course. 

11.667.  And  for  that  would  have  to  be  examined  ? 
— Certainly. 

11.668.  In  just  the  same  manner  as  to  get  them 
into  the  hospital  now  ? — Yes, 
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TWENTY-        11,669.  Therefore  if  theexamination  has  a  demoralis- 
FIFTH  DAY.  Jng  tendency,  as  you  seem  to  think,  I  suppose  it  would 
"TT"         be  just  the  same  in  the  hospital  as  in  the  room  where 
P  D  Ho'  ood   *''^>'  ''^'■^  caWeA  upon  to  attend  ?— Yes,  if  tiiere 

'  '  could  be  any  possible  means  suggested  for  anything 

of  the  kind,  but  I  do  not  see  it  at  all  likely.  I  do  not 
see  how  you  could  possibly  tell  that  a  woman  was  free 
from  disease  in  that  way.  It  is  such  a  difficult  thing 
that  I  should  think  it  was  not  at  all  practicable. 

11.670.  I  suppose  in  these  voluntary  hospitals  you 
see  the  worst  of  the  disease  from  the  fact  that  if  full 
they  naturally  decline  to  take  in  the  slighter  cases  ? 
—  They  would  decline  if  the  hospital  is  full  as  a  rule. 
We  have  not  had  it  full  for  some  length  of  time. 

11.671.  I  was  speaking  of  voluntary  hospitals.  I 
suppose  in  voluntary  hospitals  you  would  see  the 
disease  in  its  worst  character,  from  the  fact  that  when 
full  they  would  naturally  select  the  worst  cases  for 
treatment  ? — Yes. 

11.672.  But  is  it  not  the  fiict  that  under  these  Acts 
you  get  all  the  cases,  bad  as  well  as  slight  ? — We  get 
the  slight  and  the  severe  cases  as  well. 

11.673.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  girls 
in  hospital,  do  you  think  it  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  supply  them  with  a  kind  of  moral  treatment 
by  giving  them  reading  and  so  on?. — I  think  so.  1 
think  it  of  the  greatest  importance.  I  think  under 
the  present  working  of  the  Acts  it  is  a  question 
whether  they  are  moralised  or  demoralised,  but  I 
think  if  the  Acts  were  thoroughly  revised  and  were 
worked  properly,  and  thoie  was  a  reformatory  at- 
tached and  a  workroom,  with  a  larger  staff  of  nurses 
and  everything  of  that  kind,  and  endeavour  n)adc  to  get 
good  people  about  them,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  must 
have  a  moral  tendency,  and  you  would  most  likely 
reform  many  young  girls. 

11,674<.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  a  good  effect 
on  the  girls  if  means  were  devised  to  enable  them 
to  earn  their  treatment  so  to  speak,  that  is  to  say, 
some  kind  of  employment  to  occupy  them  the  whole 
of  the  time  without  working  them  excessively  hard  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan  indeed  to  make 
them  work,  and  give  them  some  encouragement  for 
working. 

11.675.  And  you  would  give  them,  I  understand, 
some  certain  per-centage  of  their  earnings  when  they 
left? — That  is  not  my  idea,  that  is  Miss  Farrow's 
idea.  I  merely  spoke  of  it  as  being  a  very  good  one, 
giving  a  small  per-centago,  or  a  large  per-centage  if 
3'ou  like  out  of  the  earnings. 

11.676.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  giving 
the  whole  of  the  earnings  deducting  the  expense  of 
treatment  and  keep  ? — I  have  no  objection  whatever. 

11.677.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  an  inducement 
to  work  harder  ? — I  think  it  would  be  not  necessary 
to  give  them  all.  I  think  you  could  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  with  a  little  money.  I  have  understood  that 
a  girl  would  be  unwilling  to  work  for  nothing.  Even 
for  a  penny  I  have  known  them  to  work  a  good  deal, 
not  for  myself,  but  in  the  hospitals. 

11.678.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
if  the)'  were  given  to  understand  that  out  of  every 
pound  they  earned,  supposing  the  treatment  cost  75 
per  cent.,  they  should  liave  the  25  per  cent,  of  their 
earnings  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan. 

11.679.  And  would  induce  them  to  be  industrious  ? 
—Yes. 

11.680.  With  regard  to  the  kind  of  books  and 
papers  which  arc  now  read  by  them,  you  say  you  have 
seen  the  "  Police  News."  I  suppose  you  have  looked 
at  that  paper  sufficiently  to  know  that  it  is  a  very 
vicious  jjrint  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

11.681.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  interfering  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  suppress  a  filthy  ])aper 
like  that  ? — I  think  everything  of  that  kind  should  be 
suppressed  in  these  wards  if  you  give  them  other 
papers  in  their  stead.  The  tiling  is  to  occupy  their 
minds  and  occupy  them  properly, 

11.682.  I  take  it  that  you  would  approve  of  a  library  ? 
—Certainly,  we  should  have  one. 


11,683.  And  interesting  books  and  periodicals? — 
Proper  books. 

11,6B1'.  Y'ou  would  not  have  the  Bible  and  Prayer 
Book  and  Hallam's  Middle  Ages  constantly  iu  their 
hands  ? — No,  but  something  good  and  not  low. 

11.685.  Having  a  good  moral  tendency? — Having 
a  good  moral  tendenc}'. 

11.686.  And  do  you  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  provide  that  ? — Certainly,  and  another 
thing  with  regard  to  clothes  we  have  not  a  store-room, 
we  want  a  large  supply  of  clothes,  dresses,  and  things. 
At  present  we  have  an  insufficient  supply,  and  that 
is  a  great  objection.  In  getting  those  things  it  is 
such  a  difficulty  to  ask  through  the  committee.  I 
think  if  these  things  were  brought  directly  before  the 
Admiralty  they  would  be  almost  compelled  to  take 
notice  of  them. 

11.687.  Y''ou  take  from  the  girls  the  clothes  in 
which  they  come  to  the  hospital  and  provide  them 
with  others  ? — Yes. 

11.688.  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  not  a 
sufficient  supply? — No,  we  have  a  sufficient  supply, 
but  not  a  sufficient  change.  I  mean  to  say  that  we 
should  have  two  or  three  dresses  for  each  girl,  and 
now  we  have  only  one. 

11.689.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  difhculty  which 
could  be  remedied? — Yes,  I  think  it  could  be. 

11.690.  {Mr.  Holmes.)  You  have  had  experience 
of  voluntary  Lock  hospitals.  The  Great  J^orthern 
hospital,  I  believe,  does  not  receive  any  syphilitic 
patients  as  in-patients? — Only  out-patients. 

11.691.  How  long  experience  had  you  of  the  out- 
treatment  department  of  the  Great  Northern  hospital  ? 
— About  two  years. 

11.692.  You  say  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  the  out-patients  of  the  Great  Northern  hos- 
pitals, those  consisting  of  women  of  the  town,  and 
your  present  patients  with  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  syphilis  from  which  they  suffered  ? — Y^es. 

11.693.  You  can  state  as  a  matter  of  observation 
that  the  persons  who  were  the  out-door  patients  of 
the  Great  Northern  hospital  suffered  from  a  worse 
character  of  venereal  affections  than  your  patients 
now  ? — Yes. 

11.694.  Do  you  say  the  same  of  St.  Bartholomew  ? 
— 1  say,  as  a  rule,  I  have  seen  more  decided  cases  of 
.syphilis  there  and  worse  cases  than  I  have  seen  in 
Portsmouth. 

11.695.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  in-patients  or  of 
out-patients  ? — The  in-patients. 

11.696.  There  are  Lock  wards  at  St.  Bartholomew's? 
—Yes. 

11.697.  Have  you  attended  these  Lock  wards? — 
Yes. 

11.698.  During  what  period  of  time? — Wlien  I 
was  dresser  for  six  months. 

11.699.  Whose  dresser  were  you? — Mr.  Holmes 
Coote's. 

11.700.  Whilst  you  were  Mr.  Coote's  dresser  you 
attended  for  six  months  in  the  Lock  wards  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  hospital  ? — Y''es. 

11.701.  From  that  experience,  your  impression  is, 
that  the  character  of  the  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea 
from  which  women  of  the  town  suffered,  who  were 
the  in-patients  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  was  much  graver 
than  the  character  of  the  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea 
from  which  the  in-patients  of'  your  present  hospital 
are  suffering  now  ? — I  say  so. 

11.702.  You  say  so  certainly  as  a  matter  of  obser- 
vation ? — Yes,  certainly. 

11.703.  With  respect  to  the  out-patients  you  say 
the  same  ? — I  have  not  seen  so  much  of  the  out- 
patients at  St.  Bartholomew's. 

11,70'k  With  regard  to  voluntary  hospitals  gene- 
rally, do  you  think  it  possible  to  get  women  of  the 
town  to  come  to  them? — I  certainly  think  not. 

11,705.  Why  do  you  say  so? — Because  on  the 
first  operation  of  the  Acts  in  Portsmouth,  I  am  not 
speaking  from  my  own  knowledge,  there  might  be  25 
women  there,  and  if  a  band  came  along  the  whole  of 
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them  went  out,  cured  or  not,  and  perhaps  would  not 
return  again,  most  likely  they  would  not. 

11.706.  You  think  it  possible  to  get  them  in,  but 
not  possible  to  keep  them  in  ? — I  think  so. 

11.707.  Vou  say  the  character  of  this  disease, 
taking  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  together,  has  become 
milder  in  the  19  months  you  have  been  at  Portsmouth  ? 
—Yes. 

11.708.  But  I  think  you  said  you  were  struck,  at 
the  time  you  commenced  your  functions,  with  the 
mildness  of  the  disease  ? — So  I  was,  from  what  I 
bad  seen  of  it. 

11.709.  That  is  at  the  Great  Northern  and  St. 
Bartholomew's  ? — Yes. 

11.710.  Then  you  think,  if  Mr.  Coote  went  down 
to  Portsmouth  he  v/ould  be  struck  with  the  different 
appearance  of  the  patients  therein  and  of  those  who 
are  now  being  treated  in  the  Lock  wards  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  ? — Yes. 

11.711.  Have  you  known  cases  of  syphilis  now 
in  the  Lock  wards  of  your  hospital  ? — Yes,  we  have 
some  cases  of  extensive  ulceration,  but  very  few  cases 
of  secondary  eruptions. 

11.712.  Have  3'ou  known  cases  of  sloughing  pha- 
gaedena  or  sloughing  chancre  ? — Not  one,  I  think. 

11.713.  You  have  had  cases  of  extensive  venereal 
ulceration  ? — Yes. 

11.714.  Any  case  of  secondary  syphilis?  —  Very 
few. 

11.715.  Have  you  any  cases  of  tertiary  syphilis, 
syphilis  in  the  bones,  and  so  on  ? — Very  few  indeed. 

11.716.  You  said  you  had  85  cases  in  the  hospital? 
—Yes,  I  think  so. 

11.717.  But  the  bulk  of  those  are  gonorrhoea? — Yes. 

11.718.  Several  of  ulcerations  ? — Yes. 

11.719.  But  no  sloughing  phagaedena? — No. 

11.720.  One  or  two  cases  of  mild  syphilis  and  no 
tertiary  cases — I  do  not  think  we  have  a  case  of 
tertiary  —  chiefly  secondary  syphilis,  but  there  are 
many  cases  of  ulcerations  of  the  vagina — The  worst 
from  Southampton,  some  bad  ones  from  Portsmouth. 

11.721.  With  respect  to  the  Southampton  cases, 
you  say  they  became  much  milder  after  eight  months 
operation  of  the  Acts,  but  how  many  cases  have  you 
had  from  Southampton  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly. 

11.722.  Can  you  say  what  has  been  your  weekly 
average  ? — Sometimes  Ave  get  none  at  all. 

11.723.  You  have  no  document  for  showing  the 
number  admitted  from  Southampton  ? — I  think  they 
are  mixed  with  the  others. 

11.724.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  obtain  the 
numbers  which  you  had  from  Southampton  ? — Yes  ; 
they  are  all  on  the  register. 

11.725.  Does  not  it  come  to  this,  that  you  have 
admitted  but  few  prostitutes  of  the  town,  and  those 
were  the  only  grave  cases  there  were  ? — I  do  not  know. 
I  should  say  there  were  some  of  these  girls  who  would 
not  come  up  from  Southampton  who  would  be  likely 
to  be  bad  cases. 

11.726.  lam  speaking  of  the  number.  Supposing 
you  got  12  old  prostitutes  from  Southampton  very 
extensively  diseased,  under  the  operation  of  the  Acts, 
find  admitted  them  into  the  hospital;  that  would  show 
nothing  about  the  general  character  of  the  disease 
in  Southampton  ? — No  ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  you 
would  always  get  the  worst  cases  to  attend. 

11.727.  But  I  think  your  contention  was,  that 
under  the  present  Act  you  got  every  case  to  attend  ? 
— Not  Southampton  ;  they  would  not  attend. 

11.728.  Is  not  the  Act  in  operation  there? — It  is 
in  force,  but  they  will  not  attend.  We  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  world  to  make  them  attend. 

11.729.  Then  it  is  not  in  operation  in  the  same 
way  as  in  Portsmouth  ? — It  is  in  operation,  but  the 
girls  will  not  abide  by  the  Act. 

11.730.  Do  not  the  police  make  them  come  up  for 
examination  ? —  As  well  as  they  can.  There  were 
about  four  or  five  imprisoned  the  other  day  for  not 
coming  up. 

11.731.  Then  your  administration  of  the  Act  at 
present  in  Southampton  is  irregular  ? — Yes. 


11.732.  You  mentioned  that  a  girl  had  been  in 
hospital  17  times;  did  you  verify  that  statement? — 
Yes,  I  think  so,  by  the  books. 

11.733.  How  long  has  the  Act  been  in  force  in 
Portsmouth  ? — Since  1866,  I  believe,  the  Act  has 
been  in  force. 

11.734.  You  reall}'- believe  that  this  girl  has  been 
in  your  hospital  17  times  ? — Yes. 

11.735.  How  long  did  she  stay  each  time — How 
long  ?   I  really  could  not  tell  you. 

11.736.  Do  not  you  know  the  average  staying  in 
hospital  of  an  in-patient  ? — Yes,  but  they  vary  so.  I 
do  not  think  she  could  have  stayed  in  more  than  two 
or  three  weeks,  something  like  that. 

11.737.  Do  not  you  thmk  it  would  be  natural  to 
say  that  she  had  been  discharged  when  not  cured  ? — 
I  do  not  see  that.    I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  so. 

11.738.  You  think  she  would  have  had  time  to 
take  fresh  disease  17  times,  and  come  back  to  hospital 
17  times  ? — Yes,  I  think  so;  in  four  years,  certainly. 

11.739.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difference  of 
opinion  with  the  visiting  surgeon  ? — Well,  yes. 

11.740.  How  often? — Weill  cannot  say  exactly  ; 
the  difference  has  been  so  very  slight  ;  it  has  been 
just  on  this  point :  when  I  wished  to  have  a  girl 
renewed  in,  and  have  consulted  him  about  it,  and  he 
has  said  once  or  so,  "  Well,  there  is  so  very  little  the 
"  matter  there  is  nothing  now  sufficient  to  keep  her 
"  in,"  that  is,  I  wished  to  detain  her  a  few  more  days, 
and  he  said  it  was  not  his  opinion. 

11.741.  Then  your  difference  of  opinion  is  that 
Mr.  Parsons  has  wished  to  discharge  the  girl  and  you 
wished  to  keep  her  in  ? — Yes,  but  that  was  in  very 
mild  cases. 

11.742.  But  have  you  never  had  any  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  contagious  character  of  any  disease 
which  he  has  sent  in  ? — No,  never. 

11.743.  You  have  never  tiiought  he  has  sent  a 
woman  in  who  should  not  have  been  sent  in  under  the 
Act,  who  was  not  suffering  from  contagious  disease  ? — 
No  ;  sometimes  the  cases  might  be  miid,  but  1  have 
never  had  to  object  to  him  about  cases. 

11.744.  (3Ir.  Holmes  Coote.)  Y^ou  say  the  patients 
in  your  hospital  now  are  not  so  badly  affected  as 
those  you  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  the  wards  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  ? — Yes. 

11.745.  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  very  easy  ex- 
planation of  that,  is  not  there.  How  many  prostitutes 
have  you  now  in  Portsmouth  ? — A  little  while  ago 
we  had  800  on  the  books. 

11.746.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are  calcu- 
lated to  be  in  London  ? — I  do  not  know. 

11.747.  About  40,000  or  50,000,  and  30,000 
acknowledged  regular  prostitutes.  I  suppose  you 
are  also  aware  that  in  London  hospitals  until  very 
lately  there  have  been  no  cases  of  this  kind,  and 
therefore  at  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital  we  had  the 
bulk  of  perhaps  the  worst  cases  in  London  taken  out 
of  the  30,000,  and  they  would  therefore  present  the 
appearance  naturally  of  being  more  severe,  is  not  that 
so  ? — \''es. 

11.748.  Did  you  ever  see  the  wards  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's empty  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

11.749.  Do  you  think  the  cases  left,  according  to 
your  experience,  before  they  were  cured — No,  I 
should  say  not. 

11.750.  As  a  general  rule,  the  voluntary  system 
acted  very  well  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  very  well  for  the 
cases  treated  there. 

11.751.  In  regard  to  the  diminution  in  the  character 
and  severity  of  the  disease,  that  has  been  going  on 
for  years,  has  it  not  ? — I  should  say  it  has. 

11.752.  Has  improvement  in  sanitary  i  eguiufions 
had  muck  to  do  with  it  ? — I  think  it  has,  most 
certainly. 

11.753.  And  police  regulations  by  routing  out  the 
bad  districts  ? — Yes. 

11.754.  All  those  bad  cases  which  we  hear  of,  such 
as  the  flesh  dropping  off  the  bones,  do  you  consider 
them  to  be  syphilis,  or  syphilis  to  which  is  added 
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TWENTY-     drunkenness  and  exposure  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that 
FIFTH  DAY.        severity  of  the  syphilis  would  be  a  great  deal 
owing  to  exposure  and  a  dissipated  life.    They  all  tend 
to  show  the  syphilis  in  a  severe  form. 

11.755.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  some  of  these  women 
11  March  1871.  have  had  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  men  in  the  course 

 of  24  hours  ? — Yes,  I  know  it  is  the  fact  at  Ports- 
mouth . 

11.756.  Would  not  those  habits  being  stopped  by 
police  regulations  be  likely  to  work  a  marked  im- 
provement in  their  general  health  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

11.757.  Independently  of  this  personal  examination, 
more  especially  when  combined  with  the  possibility  of 
women  seeking  relief  from  the  pain,  which  they  neces- 
sarily would  do  ? — Yes. 

11.758.  (Si)- J.  Trelmvn?/.)  I  think  you  said  the 
first  cases  from  Southampton  were  very  bad  ? — 
Yes. 

11.759.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  any  cause  con- 
nected with  that  place  ? — I  should  say  the  chief 
cause  was  the  Act  has  not  been  long  in  force  there. 
I  should  say  myself  the  cases  have  been  going  on  so 
long  a  time  that  they  have  got  into  that  state,  while  at 
Portsmouth  it  would  not  have  a  chance  of  going  on 
for  so  long  a  time. 

11.760.  Do  you  think  it  may  not  be  owing  to  the 
arrival  of  the  large  steamers  from  the  West  Indies  ? 
— It  is  quite  possible,  but  I  do  not  think  the  cases 
I  have  seen  from  Southampton  could  get  so  bad  as 
I  have  seen  them  in  two  weeks. 

11.761.  What  you  would  suggest  would,  perhaps, 
be  another  hospital  at  Southampton,  so  that  it  would 
be  nearer  for  the  women  to  be  treated? — If  you  had 
sufficient  women  to  occupy  the  hospitals,  certainly 


it  would  be  better  to  have  one  for  the  Southampton 
district. 

11.762.  Which  do  you  consider  more  difficult  to 
treat,  gonorrha;a  or  syphilis  in  the  primary  state  of 
the  disease — as  regards  the  number  of  days? — As 
a  rule,  gonorrhoea  I  have  found  cured  very  soon,  but 
some  cases  are  of  a  very  aggravated  form  when  they 
are  chronic. 

11.763.  In  cases  of  simple  venereal  sore,  is  not  the 
treatment  very  simple  and  short? — Yes,  but  I  always 
use  a  course  of  mercury  with  it. 

11.764.  Is  that  treatment  still  used  ? — I  use  it. 

11.765.  Is  the  Turkish  bath  ever  used  for  this 
disease  ? — It  is  used  ;  we  have  not  one  ;  we  use  the 
vapour  bath  sometimes,  but  not  the  regular  Turkish, 
because  we  have  plenty  of  warm  baths,  one  to  every 
15  girls. 

11.766.  I  take  it  that  the  treatment  should  be 
immediate,  and  prompt  in  each  case  ? — Yes. 

11.767.  And  it  is  not  likely  to  be  so  if  coming  to 
the  hospital  is  left  to  their  -voluntaiy  disposition  ? — It 
would  not  be. 

11.768.  Something  has  been  said  from  time  to  time 
before  this  Commission  with  respect  to  the  speculum. 
What  are  the  instruments  used  for  the  treatment  of 
this  and  kindred  cases  besides  the  speculum  for  the 
internal  complaints  of  women?  —  In  the  nature  of 
syringes. 

11.769.  Is  the  catheter  used  sometimes? — Very 
seldom. 

11.770.  But  in  the  case  of  aggravated  stricture 
arising  from  gonorrha3a  ? —  I  never  saw  one  in 
Portsmouth  in  a  female. 


Adjourned  till  Monday  next. 
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House  of  Lords,  13th  March  1871. 


TWENTY- 
SIXTH  DAY. 

Miss  Farrow. 

13  March  1871. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


Tne  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 
Sir  J.  S.  Tkelawny,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 
The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 
G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 
Mr.  R.  Applegarth. 


Miss  Farrow  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows 


11.771.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  the  superintendent 
of  the  Lock  department  of  the  hospital  at  Portsmouth  ? 
—Yes. 

11.772.  How  long  have  you  been  that,  in  that 
capacity  ? — Rather  more  than  nine  months. 

11.773.  Were  you  previously  to  that  at  the  Bristol 
Home  ? — Yes,  I  came  from  Bristol.  I  was  seven  years 
in  penitentiary  work  at  Bristol. 

11.774.  Was  that  an  asylum  for  fallen  women  ? — 
Yes,  entirely  ;  a  place  of  voluntary  resort. 

11.775.  I  will  ask  you  first  with  regard  to  the 
Bristol  Home,  Avhere  you  had  the  experience  of  seven 
years,  what  accommodation  that  would  afford  ? — The 
number  we  took  in  was  36.  They  were  clothed,  fed, 
and  instructed  for  two  years,  and  then,  if  their 
character  was  such  that  it  would  warrant  the  doing  of 
it,  they  had  a  good  character  given  them,  and  a  box 
of  clothes,  and  were  sent  into  service. 

11.776.  Were  the  wards  always  full?  —  Always 
full. 

11.777.  Did  you  find  the  women  willing  to  lemain 
for  the  two  j^cars  there  ? — Yes,  and  many  were  very 
much  distressed  when  the  time  came  to  leave  it,  hvt 


it  was  a  home  unlike,  I  think,  most  of  the  homes  of 
the  present  day. 

11.778.  What  occupation  did  the  women  have 
there  ? — Each  girl  on  coming  in  first  was  sent  to  tin; 
schoolroom  or  needle-room,  sometimes  for  6  or  12 
months,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  M'oman. 
Some  were  better  fitted  for  industry  and  Avork,  and 
then  we  only  kept  them  for  six  months,  but  invariably 
for  six  months,  because  it  had  a  refining  influence  on 
them  on  coming  out  of  their  life.  Then  they  learnt  to 
write  and  read,  and  obtained  general  information 
besides,  and  they  had  a  good  deal  of  plain  needlework 
in  every  branch. 

11.779.  Were  the  women  usually  very  ignorant  in 
that  establishment  ? — Yes. 

11.780.  Used  you  to  teach  them  to  read  and  write  ? 
— They  used  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write. 

11.781.  Did  they  understand  sewing? — Not  man^^ ; 
they  did  not  know  how  to  hold  a  needle  when  they 
came  ;  then  they  went  into  the  laundry,  and  so  learnt 
to  wash  and  iron,  and  then  into  the  kitchen  to  learn 
to  cook,  and  so  on  up  to  the  parlour  to  wait  at  table  ; 
so  that  they  were  nuide  thorough  servants  bcfi:)re  going 
out. 
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11.782.  Had  they  any  qualification  to  earn  a  liveil- 
ood  in  an  honest  manner  when  they  came  to  the 
ome  ? — Scarcely  any  of  them. 

11.783.  Were  any  of  them  of  the  servant  girl  class  ? 
—Many  of  them  luid  been  servants,  but  such  an 
[iferior  kind,  most  of  them,  that  they  were  not  fit  for 
ice  respectable  places.  Some  were  very  young,  mere 
hildren,  because  we  did  not  take  the  old  ones  into 
he  wards. 

11.784.  What  age  do  you  mean  by  "the  old 
nes"  ? — We  did  not  care  to  take  them  after  '20  years 
f  age;  we  have  taken  them,  but  from  15  to  20  years 
'as  the  age  we  liked. 

11.785.  Why  was  that  limit  fixed? — Because  Ave 
3und  those  cases  much  more  hopeful,  and  we  did  not 
?^ant  to  mix  the  old  with  the  young  ones,  because  it 
ad  a  bad  influence. 

11.786.  This  establishment  conducted  on  those 
irinciples  you  found  to  be  very  successful  ? — Very 
uccessful. 

11.787.  Did  the  girls  receive  religious  instruction? 
—Yes.  We  had  two  services  in  the  house  on  Sunday, 
,nd  two  ministers  generally,  and  one  in  the  week 
lay  ;  besides  that,  we  always  had  family  worship 
lorning  and  evening. 

11.788.  Who  are  the  governing  body  of  this  home  ? 
—The  committee. 

11.789.  Gentlemen  or   ladies?  —  Gentlemen  and 
adies  ;  we  had  a  ladies'  committee. 

11.790.  Was  it  supported  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
ions  ?■ — Yes,  and  the  earnings.  We  had  earned  over 
:00l.  in  the  year,  not  always,  but  the  earnings  were 
Iways  close  on  to  400/. 

11.791.  Were  the  whole  earnings  appropriated  to 
he  establishment  ? — Yes, 

11.792.  You  did  not  give  any  to  the  girls? — We 
^ave  them  a  good  outfit  when  they  went  out,  and 
ilways  a  penny  a  week  for  good  conduct,  to  spend  as 
hey  liked,  which  was  a  great  inducement  to  them. 

11.793.  Did  you  follow  them  up  at  all  when  they 
vere  discharged  ? — Always.    I  write  to  most  of  them 

lOW. 

11.794.  During  your  experience  of  seven  years 
here,  what  proportion  of  tliese  girls  remained  in  a 
•espectable  way  of  life  ? — I  drew  out  the  other  day 
I  statement  of  my  work  in  1864,  being  as  far  back  as 
[  could  go,  to  know  their  standing,  24  went  into  ser- 
vice, 8  went  back  again  to  their  old  life,  and  16  are 
low  doing  well.  That  is,  of  course,  now  six  years 
igo. 

11.795.  That  you  have  ascertained  ? — I  hava  ascer- 
;ained  that. 

11.796.  That  was  the  result  of  one  year? — That 
was  the  result  of  one  year. 

11.797.  {Viscou7it  Harding  e.)  What  do  you  mean 
by  "doing  well"  in  situations? — They  are  still  in 
situations  ;  some  of  them  in  nursing  institutions,  and 
most  valuable  they  are.  I  have  seen  a  lady  this  morn- 
ing who  has  two  of  my  girls,  and  she  says,  "  I  wish 
you  could  send  me  half  a  dozen  more  such  ones," 
and  that  is  for  an  institution  in  London, 

11.798.  {Chairman.)  You  have  stated  that  the 
girls  in  this  establishment  are  very  young? — Yes. 

11.799.  Mere  children  I  think  you  said  of  15  years 
of  age  ? — From  15  to  20. 

11.800.  Any  so  young  as  15  ?— Yes,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  we  have  had  them  younger,  and  we  have  had 
them  older,  but  we  liked  to  confine  them  to  that  a^-e 
as  nearly  as  we  could. 

11.801.  Did  all  these  girls  come  off  the  streets  of 
Bristol  ? — No,  we  took  them  in  from  other  places. 

11.802.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  But  they  were  all 
of  that  class  ? — They  were  all  of  that  class. 

11.803.  {Chairman.)  Did  you  inquire  how  these 
very  young  girls  came  to  go  astray  ? — Yes. 

]  1,804.  What  was  frequently  the  cause  of  it  ?  

They  were  led  away  much  more  frequently  by  women 
of  the  town  than  by  men. 

11,805.  Were  there  cases  of  what  you  would  call 
seduction,  young  girls  seduced  by  the  arts  of  men  to 


go  astray  ? — Yes,  but  not  so  many  as  those  who  where  TWENTY- 
enticed  into  the  life  by  the  solicitation  of  women.         SIXTH  DAY. 

11.806.  How  came  vou  to  leave  the  home  may  I    , „ 

ask  ?— Because  I  was  schoolroom  matron,  and  the  '  

matron  I  had  been  there  with  was  leaving,  and  the  13  March  1871, 

committee  offered   me  the  matronship,  but  I  had   

private  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  accept  it,  and  I 

did  not  feel  disposed  to  work  under  a  stranger  coming 
in,  having  worked  so  long  there. 

11.807.  Did  you  think  the  mode  of  governing  this 
asylum  by  means  of  a  mixed  committee  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  worked  well  — As  a  rule  I  do  not  think 
that  ladies  committees  are  good. 

1 1 .808.  Then  you  went  from  Bristol  to  Portsmouth  ? 
—Yes. 

11.809.  Your  experience  there,  I  think,  has  been 
only  a  little  more  than  nine  months  ? — More  than  nine 
months. 

11.810.  When  you  came  to  Portsmouth  no  doubt 
tne  first  thing  that  struck  you  was  either  the  contrast 
or  comparison  between  the  women  at  Portsmouth  and 
the  women  you  had  left  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  great. 

11.811.  Will  you  state  what  your  observation  was 
with  regard  to  that — I  should  have  liked  to  leave  it 
the  next  day  if  I  could  have  done  so,  for  I  was 
perfectly  disgusted  on  coming  into  it. 

11.812.  Was  that  from  want  of  discipline? — Yes, 
quite  that. 

11.813.  And  good  arrangements  ? — Quite  so. 

11.814.  We  learn  that  there  are  no  good  arrange- 
ments except  those  which  the  officers  of  the  establish- 
ment are  able  to  effect  of  their  own  accord  in  the 
classification  of  the  women  ? — Not  any. 

11.815.  And  you  found  there  what  you  bad  not 
found  in  Bristol,  Avomen  of  the  town  who  were 
confirmed  in  their  evil  life  ? — Yes. 

11.816.  Women  of  more  advanced  age  ? — Yes. 

11.817.  Those  women  were  allowed  to  mix  indis- 
criminately with  the  younger  girls  ? — Quite  so. 

11.818.  I  need  hardly  ask  you  if  that  was  not  very 
mischievous  ? — Decidedly  bad.  I  have  seen  young  girls 
come  in  appearing  most  penitent  and  going  out  quite 
hardened.  They  have  cried  very  much  when  they 
have  come  in  and  expressed  a  great  desire  to  go  to 
their  friends  or  to  the  home,  and  before  the  time  for 
their  discharge  has  come  round  they  have  become 
quite  hardened  and  most  unwilling  to  hear  the  sound 
of  it,  and  that  has  been  entirely  from  associating  with 
the  older  ones. 

11.819.  Then  the  fact  of  their  residence  in  the 
institution  was  bad  ? — In  many  instances  it  was  bad 
through  that  one  thing. 

11.820.  Upon   the   younger   girls?  —  Upon  the 
younger  girls. 

11.821.  Younger  girls  came  in  in  a  hopeful  condi- 
tion, and  ceased  to  be  so  in  consequence  of  communi- 
cation with  the  older  and  more  confirmed  prostitutes  ? 
—Yes. 

]  1,822.  Have  you  ever  represented  to  the  govern- 
ing body  the  bad  arrangement . — Yes. 

11.823.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  remedy 
that  ? — I  did  not  see  the  committee  until  I  had  been 
there  a  month,  and  then  I  told  them  I  could  not 
remain  unless  there  was  some  great  improvement. 
I  could  not  possibly  Avork  it.  Then  they  wished 
me  very  much  to  remain  for  three  months  and  try 
it ;  and  I  am  remaining  there  noAV,  but  am  expecting 
to  leave. 

11.824.  Before  you  came  to  Portsmouth  had  you 
turned  your  attention  to  the  effect  which  these  Acts 
of  Parliament  Avere  likely  to  have  upon  the  Avomen  ? 
' — Yes  ;  but  not  through  any  reading  of  them.  I 
merely  heard  of  them  for  the  first  time  from  a  lady 
coming  from  the  opposition  party  to  ask  me  to  sign 
a  petition  to  oppose  them,  and  when  she  came  I  said 
I  should  not  sign  the  petition  until  I  thoroughly 
understood  it,  and  found  it  Avas  a  good  thing  to  sign.  ; 
I  had  not  gone  into  it  and  should  think  of  it.  She 
left  me  some  papers,  and  I,  judging  from  what  I  knew 
of  the  girls,  and  as  far  as  I  could  understand  the  Act, 
felt  that  such  Acts  must  be  good  for  such  a  class  of 
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TWENTY-     girls,  and  therefore  I  refused  to  sign  tlie  petition,  I 
SIXTH  DAY.  understood  it  sufficiently  not  to  sign  the  document,  but, 
of  course,  I  could  not  form  the  opinion  that  I  should 
Miss  Farrozv.        gg^j^^g       working  of  it  ;  but  still  I  felt  from  the 
13March]871.  ^^^^         ^^'^'^.V  were  right,  that  they  would  be  really 
  very  oood  if  properly  carried  out. 

11.825.  Then  any  dissatisfaction  you  may  feel  at 
the  result  of  your  labours  for  the  hospital,  is  confined 
to  the  arrangements  of  the  hospital,  and  does  not 
extend  to  the  Acts  ? — Not  at  all.  I  would  go  into 
the  Lock  wards  again  to-morrow  under  different 
circumstances. 

11.826.  Is  the  building  itself  capable  of  being 
altered  so  as  to  obviate  the  objections  you  have 
stated? — It  might  be  altered  with  a  great  deal  of 
expense,  but  my  opinion  is  that  the  building  is  in  a 
bad  situation.  I  do  not  think  tliatsuch  an  institution 
should  be  in  the  part  of  the  town  that  it  is.  It 
is  a  most  thickly  populated  part,  and  the  soldiers 
are  coming  round  there  constantly.  We  have  fre- 
quently to  be  watching  the  girls  to  prevent  communi- 
cations from  the  windows. 

11.827.  You  think  a  condition  of  success  would  bo 
the  removal  of  a  building  of  this  description  to  a  more 
secluded  place  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  1  think  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage. 

11.828.  Then  you  have  seen  the  women  looking 
out  of  the  windows  of  the  wards  and  communicating 
with  the  soldiers  as  they  pass  in  tiie  street  ? — Yes. 

11.829.  And  that,  of  course,  is  extremely  wrong? 
—  Extremely  wrong.  That  might  suggest  a  question, 
why  are  they  not  more  closely  watched  ?  Each  nurse 
is  supposed  to  have  SO  patients,  when  full,  and  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  her  to  keep  strict  watch  over 
them  all. 

11.830.  Is  there  any  regulation  of  the  hospital 
which  forbids  such  conduct  as  that  ? — There  is  not 
one  rule  through  the  whole  hospital. 

11.831.  Then,  in  fact,  all  the  discipline  which  is 
effected  is  done  by  the  vigilance  of  the  staff  at  the 
liospital  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

11.832.  Is  there  any  employment  for  the  women  ? 
—No. 

11.833.  Is  there  any  occupation  for  them? — No 
occupation  whatever  except  the  cleaning  of  their 
wards  and  their  washing. 

11.834.  Then  are  they  allowed,  when  out  of  bed,  !o 
sit  gossiping  together  ?— Yes  ;  the  whole  day  they 
are  sitting  about  in  groups,  and  read  a  great  deal  of 
bad  literature,  which  they  get  in  ;  they  get  in  the 
most  trashy  literature  of  the  day. 

11.835.  And  there  is  no  restriction  upon  that.'' — 
There  is  no  restriction  on  correspondence  or  literature 
that  comes  in  ;  they  are  at  liberty  to  receive  anything 
that  comes  in. 

11.836.  Were  the  girls  in  the  Bristol  Home 
allowed  to  read  publications  introduced  to  them  by 
others  than  those  of  the  establishment  ? — Not  unless 
they  were  those  provided  by  the  institution.  We  had 
a  nice  library  for  them,  and  each  girl  was  allowed  a 
book  in  her  own  possession  from  tl  e  library.  It  was 
all  nice  instructive  literature.  We  did  not  confine 
them  to  religious  works,  but  any  books  we  felt  would 
have  a  good  moral  effect  on  the  mind  they  were 
allowed  to  read. 

11.837.  Such  a  work,  for  instance,  as  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  would  they  read  that  ? — Yes. 

11.838.  {Viscount  Hardbigc.)  I  suppose  you  would 
not  object  to  the  Illustrated  London  News  ? — No;  and 
any  of  Miss  Wetherell's  works  we  gave  them. 

11.839.  Have  you  talked  to  the  women  or  they 
to  you  at  Portsmouth  about  tliese  Acts  ? — Y''es. 

11.840.  What  do  they  say?  —  They  are  very 
much  in  favour  of  them.  They  have  often  said  to  me, 
"  What  shall  we  do  if  the  wards  are  done  away  with  ; 
whatever  will  become  of  us  ?"  And  some  of  them 
have  spoken  most  strongly  with  reference  to  the 
position  at  Southampton,  when  they  have  heard  of 
certain  of  their  companions  there  who  have  gone  to 
prison  and  threatened  what  dreadful  things  they 
would  do  when  they  got  out  of  the  hospital. 


11.841.  Then  are  the  benefits  of  this  liospital 
confined  to  its  curative  character  ? —  Well,  I  think, 
that  is  the  main  sense  they  receive  of  it.  There  has 
been  more  good  done  there  than  that,  but  still  I  think 
the  generality  of  the  women  regard  it  as  being  so 
very  necessary  to  them,  in  that  case,  for  being  cured, 
because  the  women  who  make  these  remarks  are 
women  who  intend  to  return  to  their  old  life  again. 

11.842.  Then  do  these  women  who  intend  to  return 
to  their  old  life  again  object  to  the  fortnightly  exami- 
nation ? — No  ;  I  never  heard  but  one  object  to  that, 
and  she  has  within  the  last  week  come  and  given 
herself  up. 

11.843.  Do  the  women  seem  content  to  remain  in 
the  hospital  until  they  are  cured  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule;  it 
is  very  seldom  that  we  have  any  act  of  rebellion.  It 
was  very  frequent  when  I  first  went  there,  but  now 
there  is  very  seldom  an  outbreak. 

11.844.  Have  you  observed  any  restless  excite- 
ment among  the  women  when  a  ship  has  been  paid  off 
or  a  regiment  has  marched  into  the  town  ? — Y''es. 

11.845.  They  want  to  go  away  then? — Yes. 

11.846.  Do  you  think  the  mode  in  which  the 
hospital  is  governed  is  the  best  mode  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

11.847.  What  changes  do  you  think  are  desirable 
— I  think  for  a  work  of  that  kind  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  requires  everyone  who  engages  in 
it  to  work  in  it  from  real  interest,  and  I  may  say  love 
of  it,  for  I  do  love  the  work.  lean  say  that  those 
persons,  whoever  they  are,  who  are  there'should  have 
perfect  liberty  of  action,  but  now  the  persons  who 
work  in  the  wards  of  the  Lock  Hospital  at  Portsmouth 
have  not  liberty  of  action,  they  are  tied  in  every  way, 
and  the  only  thing  I  can  compare  it  to  is  to  a  large 
sphere  of  labour  and  a  large  field  to  do  it  in  with  your 
hands  tied.  That  is  quite  the  feeling  1  have  had 
since  I  have  been  there. 

11.848.  Then  you  think  the  hospital  is  not  likely 
to  mend  until  there  is  an  entire  change  of  system  ? — 
I  do  not  think  there  is  the  least  hope  of  its  mending 
under  the  present  system. 

11.849.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  introduce 
into  the  government  of  the  hospital  more  of  Govern- 
ment agency,  or  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
State?  —  Y'es,  my  own  opinion  is  that  such  an 
institution  should  be  under  the  matron  and  surgeon 
who  work  there,  and  that  they  should  be  responsible 
to  one  medical  officer,  and  let  him  be  responsible  to 
the  Government,  the  Admiralty,  or  whoever  has  it, 
and  I  think  that  things  would  work  much  better  in 
that  way.  At  present  every  little  thing  has  to  be 
taken  to  the  matron  of  the  other  side.  If  she  approves 
of  it,  she  takes  it  to  the  committee,  then,  very  often, 
we  have  to  wait,  and  do  not  get  what  is  wanted  then. 
A  work  of  that  kind  does  not  admit  such  delay,  it 
wants  prompt  action. 

11.850.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  these 
hospitals  should  be  visited  by  Government  inspectors, 
just  as  schools  and  factories  are  ? — Yes. 

11.851.  Is  there  any  other  observation  you  would 
wish  to  make  with  regard  to  the  Portsmouth  Lock 
hospital  ? — I  had  only  thought  of  a  plan  for  working 
them.  I  think  in  introducing  w<uk  there  it  would  be 
a  very  good  thing  to  take  in  the  rough  kind  of  needle 
work,  to  have  a  work-room  specially  for  it,  and  to  let 
every  girl  who  worked  there  receive  a  per-centage  of 
what  she  earned,  and  then  with  the  overplus  one  might 
pay  a  little  to  each  girl  who  worked  in  the  laundry,  and 
did  the  work  of  the  house,  but  when  a  girl  is  compelled 
to  come  to  a  place,  you  cannot  expect  her  to  work 
willingly,  as  she  would  in  a  place  to  which  she  went 
voluntaril}',  and  I  think  it  is  always  better  to  win  than 
to  force  them. 

11.852.  How  many  women  are  there  in  the  hospital 
now  ?— 83. 

11.853.  Were  you  in  the  hospital  in  June  last — 
Yes. 

11.854.  You  were  there  with  Mr.  Lowry  ? — Yes. 

11.855.  We  learnt  from  Mr.  Lowry  that  from  Jime 
to  December  last  year  there  were  40  women  sent  to 
homes  ? — Yes. 
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11.856.  Twenty-eight  were  reformed?  —  Yes,  28 
are  doing  well  up  to  now,  but  it  is  a  short  time  to  give 
tiiem. 

11.857.  So  far  as  you  are  aware,  none  of  the  28 
liave  gone  astray  again  ? — I  liave  not  heard  that  they 
Iiavc. 

11.858.  Of  that  40,  28  liave  reformed,  and  eight 
have  returned  to  tlieir  former  life? — Yes. 

11.859.  And  four  have  been  lost  sight  of? — Yes; 
but  one  of  those  four  I  have  heard  is  doing  well  since. 

11.860.  Then  even  under  all  the  disadvantages 
connected  with  this  hospital  certain  results  have  been 
obtained  ? — Certainly. 

11.861.  Are  any  of  the  28  who  have  been  reformed 
out  of  the  40  in  service  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Portsmouth  ? — None  of  them  are  in  service  that  I 
know  of.  They  are  with  their  'friends  or  else  in 
different  homes.  Some  are  at  Winchester,  and  some 
are  in  London  and  homes  at  different  places.  Mr. 
Cooper  kindly  took  one  the  other  day  for  me  and 
Mr.  Thomas  took  one  also, 

11.862.  Then  you  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  you 
have  accurate  information  to  show  what  has  become 
of  the  28  ? — Yes  ;  when  I  made  that  list  out,  which 
was  on  the  forming  of  this  Commission,  with  the 
inspector,  I  went  over  them  all  by  name,  and  then  I 
knew  the  whereabouts  of  each  one.  I  purposely  dis- 
covered those  I  did  not  know,  and  made  inquiries 
about  them  all,  so  that  I  might  be  able  to  give  Mr. 
Lowry  a  correct  list. 

11.863.  Will  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  of  those 
28,  none  up  to  a  recent  period  have  returned  ? — 
I  could  not  say  that  now. 

11.864.  But  so  far  as  you  know,  they  have  not  ? — 
I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

11.865.  {Viscount  Hardinge.^  At  the  Bristol 
Home  I  think  you  told  us  that  out  of  24  sent  to 
service,  16  were  doing  well,  and  8  returned  to  their 
former  life.  That  was  in  one  year  ? — That  was  in  one 
year. 

11.866.  Should  you  say  that  was  the  usual  propor- 
tion ? — I  think  it  a  very  fair  one,  perhaps  rather  more 
went  into  service  that  year  than  usual.  I  think, 
perhaps,  there  were  rather  more  that  year.  We 
scarcely  sent  24  every  year. 

11.867.  When  you  were  at  the  Bristol  Home,  did 
you  keep  up  a  communication  with  these  women  that 
went  into  service  and  so  on  .'' — Yes,  I  always  did,  and 
do  now  in  Portsmouth.  I  still  keep  up  a  communica- 
tion with  them. 

11.868.  Then  if  you  keep  up  that  communication 
with  them  j'ou  will  perhaps  know  whether  out  of 
the  28  you  say  are  reformed,  any  have  gone  back 
to  their  former  life  or  not  ? — I  meant  the  Bristol 
women.  There  were  16  of  those  in  the  year  doing 
well,  and  I  know  they  are  doing  well  until  now, 

11.869.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you 
have  during  your  term  of  office,  as  superintendent, 
kept  up  any  communication  with  these  28  women? — 
Not  all  of  them,  with  some  of  them  I  have.  To  every 
girl  that  leaves,  I  give  my  address,  and  tell  her  to 
write  to  me,  and  when  they  do  write,  I  always  write 
back  to  them,  and  keep  it  up  as  long  as  they  will 
allow  me  to.  I  never  let  them  go,  or  lose  sight  of  me, 
unless  they  purposely  do  it,  but  some  do  not  write  to 
me,  and  of  course  I  cannot  write  to  them  when  they 
do  not.  Those  whose  homes  are  in  Portsmouth  very 
often  come  up  to  the  hospital,  and  see  me  later  in  the 
day,  after  the  examination  is  over. 

11.870.  And  out  of  those  28  women  how  many 
should  you  say  you  have  kept  up  your  communication 
with  ? — Well,  1  should  think  there  are  not  more  than 
seven  or  eight  that  1  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
or  hearing  from. 

11.871.  But  would  it  not  be  possible  for  a  person 
in  your  situation  to  find  out  when  a  woman  goes  back 
to  her  former  life,  by  ascertaining  from  the  house- 
hold in  which  she  has  been  placed  as  a  domestic 
servant  what  has  become  of  her  ? — They  are  never 
placed  in  service  from  the  hospital.  They  are  sent 
to  their  friends  or  to  the  homes, 
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11.872.  And  you  then  communicate  with  them  ? —  TWENTY- 
Yes,  those  who  are  in  homes  I  can  always  keep  up  SIXTH  DAY. 
a  communication  with  ;  but  those  who  go  to  friends  .   

do  not  always  write  to  me.  Two  of  those  women  ^^^^  Farrsw. 
went  back  to  their  husbands,  and  they  have  not  13  March  1871. 

written  to   rne  because  I  daresay  they  have  their  . 

household  cares. 

11.873.  How  do  the  women  in  the  Lock  wards 
get  hold  of  this  bad  literature  ? — It  is  all  brought  i.a 
to  them  by  their  companions  outside. 

11.874.  Or  from  fresh  women  coming  in  bringing 
books  with  them,  is  that  it  ? — Yes,  and  the  girls  are 
allowed  to  see  their  friends,  and  they  bring  them.  A 
girl  is  allowed  to  go  down  to  the  waiting  room  once 
a  week,  if  she  behaves  herself  well,  to  see  any  friend 
or  companion  who  comes  to  see  her,  and  in  that  way 
these  papers  are  brought  in,  and  also  by  new  girls, 
and  some  come  by  post. 

11.875.  Then  if  any  woman  is  guilty  of  disorderly 
conduct  in  any  of  the  wards,  does  the  nurse  report  to 
you  ? — Yes. 

11.876.  You  report  to  the  house  surgeon  — Yes. 

11.877.  What  is  the  punishment  in  such  a  case  as 
that  ? — Taking  ofi'  their  beer  is  the  general  punishment. 

11.878.  Do  you  find  that  has  generally  the  desired 
effect  ? — Yes,  it  has  ;  and  for  a  minor  thing  I  would  not 
allow  a  girl  to  go  into  the  waiting  room.  I  have  made 
that  a  rule  now.  On  examining  days,  it  is  disagree- 
able, but  whilst  the  doctor  is  in  the  examining  room, 
I  stand  about,  and  do  not  allow  a  girl  who  has  been 
using  bad  language  to  go  into  the  waiting  room  for 
a  week,  and  1  find  that  has  a  check,  because  I  do  not 
get  nearly  so  much  bad  language  as  I  did. 

11.879.  Have  you   ever   met   with   any  abusive 
language  used  towards  yourself? — No  never. 

11.880.  Have  the  nurses  ever  complained  to  you 
of  it  ?— Yes. 

11.881.  Have  the  nurses  ever  complained  to  you 
of  patients  using  opprobrious  language,  and  oppro- 
brious epithets  ? — Yes. 

1 1.882.  Frequently  ? — Not  so  frequently  lately,  not 
nearly  so  frequently,  but  at  first  it  was  very  general. 
The  language  was  one  of  the  things  that  struck  me 
as  being  so  terrible  when  I  went  there  at  first. 

11.883.  Have  you  heard  any  case  in  which  a  nurse 
has  used  opprobrious  language  towards  the  girls 
themselves  ? — I  have  never  heard  it  myself. 

11.884.  Has  any  complaint  ever  been  made  to  you 
by  the  women  ? — Not  by  the  women  ;  I  have  been  told, 
but  I  could  never  prove  it. 

11.885.  How  often  does  the  chaplain  visit  the 
wards  ? — He  is  there  mostly  every  day.  It  is  very 
seldom  he  misses  being  in  the  ward  for  some  time. 

11.886.  Are  there  prayers  morning  and  evening  ? — 
I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  nona  either  morning  or 
evening,  not  regularly. 

11.887.  How  often  in  the  week  ? — Not  at  all,  except 
that  since  I  have  been  there  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to 
have  them  in  the  evening  when  the  waiting-room  is 
empty,  and  my  afternoons  I  have  given  latterly  to 
teaching  entirely.  I  have  told  them  through  the  wards 
that  any  girls  who  like  to  read  and  write  I  will  give 
my  afternoons  to  teaching  them,  so  that  they  collect 
now  in  the  ward,  and  we  have  reading  and  writing 
classes,  and  sometimes  a  great  many  come.  Then  in 
the  evening  1  send  round  a  general  invitation,  and 
they  come  down  to  the  waiting-room.  I  have  had 
as  many  as  40,  and  then  we  have  some  lesson  first,  and 
then  we  always  close  with  singing  a  hymn  and  reading 
and  prayer. 

11.888.  {Rev.  Dr.  Hannah.)  You  have  had  ex- 
perience of  two  very  different  systems  ?  —  Quite 
different. 

11.889.  You  consider  them  to  be  as  diiTerent  as 
can  be  ? — Yes. 

11.890.  They  are  the  Home  system  and  the  Lock 
Hospital  system  ? — Yes. 

11.891.  And  of  the  two  we  understand  that  you 
prefer  the  former  ? — Very  much. 

11.892.  On  every  ground  ? — Y'es. 

11.893.  Now  I  wish  to  get  at  the  defects  of  the 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN 


BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


TWENTY-    Lock  system  in  order  to  see  if  they  are  curable.  You 
SIXTH  DAY.  believe  they  are  ?— I  believe  so  ;  that  properly  ma- 
-— -        na<Ted  I  could  have  as  good  disciphne  in  the  Ports- 
Mts.  Farrow.    ^        j^^^j^  ^^^.j^      i„  the  Home.    I  have  had  quite 
13  March  1871    enough  encouragement  from  what  I  have  seen  since 

 ■  I  have  been  there  to  lead  me  to  believe  it  would  be 

as  good.  1  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  the 
building  was  situated  differently,  and  I  had  proper 
power  to  work,  there  would  be  as  good  discipline 
there  in  12  months  as  there  ever  was  in  a  home. 
The  home  I  was  in,  a  gentleman  who  inspected  all 
the  penitentiaries  in  England  in  passing  through  it 
said,  was  second  to  none  he  had  seen,  and  I  think  it 
is  considered  an  unusually  successful  home. 

lljSg*.  Could  you  briefly  tell  us  what  the  machinery 
for  the  government  of  the  Lock  hospital  is.  First,  what 
is  your  capacity  in  relation  to  that  of  Miss  Green? — 
I  have  to  work  under  Miss  Green  in  everything. 

11.895.  She  is  matron  ? — Yes. 

11.896.  What  is  your  exact  title  ? — Superintendent 
of  Lock  wards. 

11.897.  AVill  you  tell  us  briefly,  what  the  exact 
constitution  is?  First,  what  is  the  governing  body  ? — 
The  committee. 

11.898.  How  is  that  committee  appointed?  I 
imagine  that  the  hospual  and  Lock  together  are 
supported  partly  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  partly 
by  Government  grants  ? — That  is  it. 

11.899.  Then  will  you  tell  us  exactly  how  the  com- 
mittee who  governs  the  two  unitedly  are  appointed  ? 
— They  have  the  government  of  the  two,  I  believe 
the  Government  pay  the  Committee  35/.  for  each  bed 
to  support  it.    That  I  should  consider  quite  enough. 

1 1.900.  But  is  it  entirely  a  gentlemen's  committee  ? 
—Entirely. 

11.901.  No  ladies  ?— No  ladies. 

11.902.  Then  are  the  gentlemen  of  that  committee 
elected  by  the  governors  as  in  ordinary  infirmaries  ? 
— Yes,  I  believe  that  is  it. 

11.903.  There  is  a  gentlemen's  committee  at  the 
top  then  ? — Yes. 

11,904'.  Now  what  is  the  staff  they  appoint  ?  First 
there  is  the  matron  ? — Yes. 

11.905.  And  next  the  superintendent  of  the  Lock 
wards  ? — Yes. 

11.906.  What  is  the  rest  of  the  governing  staff 
for  the  Lock  wards  ? — The  house  surgeon  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Lock  side  at  all. 

11.907.  But  keeping  to  the  Lock  side?  —  Mr. 
Hopgood,  the  resident  surgeon  of  the  Lock  wards. 
Then  there  are  three  or  four  nurses,  and  one  needle 
woman. 

11,908-9.  The  needle  woman  I  suppose  is  an  in- 
structress, is  she  not? — No,  she  merely  superintends 
the  mending  of  the  clothes,  and  dresses  the  girls  when 
they  come  in,  and  takes  their  over  clothing  from  them, 
and  gives  them  the  hospital  uniform. 

11.910.  Then  the  whole  of  the  discipline  of  the 
hospital  is  in  the  hands  of  four  nurses  and  one  needle- 
woman, who  report  to  you  ? — Yes. 

11.911.  Then  to  whom  do  you  report  ? — Of  course  in 
case  of  any  misconduct,  to  the  surgeon,  but  as  to 
everything  wanting  in  the  wards,  to  Miss  Green. 

11.912.  The  surgeon  then  is  an  officer  of  dis- 
cipline as  well  as  of  medicine? — Yes,  quite.  Miss 
Green  has  nothing  to  do  with  discipline. 

11.913.  Do  you  consider  that  well  ? — I  think  that 
is  very  good,  and  I  have  felt  quite  surprised  to  see 
so  young  a  man  as  Mr.  Hopgood  have  so  good  an 
idea  of  discipline  among  those  women.  He  has 
wonderful  tact  in  managing  them. 

11.914.  Setting  aside  a  case  of  accidental  personal 
fitness  for  the  post,  does  it  strike  you  that  it  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  medical  officer  ? — I  think  he  should 
support. 

11.915.  True,  but  if  I  understand  you  rightly  he 
now  has  the  whole  ultimate  control  of  the  discipline  ? 
»— No  ;  he  simply  supports  me.  If  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  take  a  girl's  beer  off  I  would  say  so  to  him, 


and  he  would  say,  "  Certainly  ;"  and  next  day,  when 
he  went  round,  he  would  take  it  off  the  card. 

11.916.  Now  what  has  the  chaplain  to  do? — He 
only  visits.    He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  discipline. 

11.917.  But  what  does  he  do  ? — He  reads  with  the 
women. 

11.918.  Do  you  mean  separately  ? — Yes. 

11.919.  One  after  another  ? — Yes;  and  of  course 
he  reads  and  prays  with  them  when  very  ill. 

11.920.  But  supposing  they  are  convalescent? — 
Then  as  he  goes  through  the  wards  he  would  stop  and 
speak  to  them,  and  sit  some  little  time  speaking  to 
them  individually. 

11.921.  That  is  all  ?— That  is  all.  He  would  be 
very  glad  to  do  more,  but  we  have  no  room  in  which 
to  have  service. 

11.922.  Do  you  think  that  the  main  defects  of  the 
system  originate  in  the  bad  building  ? — Yes ;  a  great 
deal  emanating  from  the  bad  building.  We  have 
service  on  Sunday  morning,  but  always  in  a  ward  : 
and  it  is  a  voluntary  thing.  We  invite  any  girl  who 
likes,  to  come.  It  is  not  at  all  compulsory,  and  I 
think  in  a  place  of  that  kind,  every  girl  who  could 
leave  her  bed  should  be  obliged  to  attend  service  on 
Sunday. 

11.923.  How  long  is  the  chaplain  within  the  ward 
each  day  when  he  comes,  do  you  suppose  ? — Different 
times.  Sometimes  he  spends  a  great  deal  of  time 
there.  I  have  known  him  to  come  there  twice  a  day 
sometimes.  On  other  days  he  is  not  so  long.  He  is 
at  the  prison  as  well. 

11.924.  How  long  should  you  say  he  stays  ?  — 
I  should  think  an  hour  or  two  sometimes. 

11.925.  In  the  day  ?— Yes. 

11.926.  Nearly  every  day  ? — Nearly  every  day.  It 
is  very  seldom  he  misses  coming  into  the  Lock  wards. 

11.927.  Supposing  there  was  a  room  provided  for 
prayers,  there  would  be  no  other  difficulty,  would 
there,  taking  into  account  the  health  of  the  women  ? — 
No. 

11.928.  The  women  could  go? — ^Yes,  there  would 
be  very  few  but  would  be  able  to  come  to  it. 

11.929.  Taking  the  arrangements  as  they  stand, 
supposing  the  prayers  were  simply  held  in  one  of  the 
wards,  could  that  be  done  with  the  present  building? 
— If  we  had  a  ward  empty  one  could  strain  a  point  to 
do  it,  but  it  is  not  the  right  kind  of  thing. 

11.930.  But  we  are  speaking  of  a  bad  building,  and 
making  the  best  of  it  ? — Yes,  one  might  quite  strain  a 
point  for  that. 

11.931.  Where  is  the  Sunday  service  held? — In 
one  of  the  wards. 

11.932.  But  supposing  the  wards  are  full? — We 
still  have  it  there,  because  the  girls  are  in  bed  at  the 
time. 

11.933.  You  would  crowd  the  convalescents,  as  you 
might  call  them,  into  a  sick  ward  in  short  ? — Yes. 

11.934.  And  that  is  your  only  means  of  service? — 
That  is  our  only  means  of  service. 

11.935.  Would  that  work  on  week  days  also? — No, 
I  do  not  think  it  would.  Now  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  about  it,  because  perhaps  a  girl  Is  in  the 
ward  in  which  we  have  the  service,  who  may  be  a 
very  disagreeable  and  troublesome  girl.  She  has  her 
bed  there,  and  if  she  misbehaves  you  cannot  remove 
her.  It  is  very  awkward  to  have  the  service  in  a  ward 
where  there  are  sick  patients. 

11.936.  But  as  to  the  existing  services,  and  these 
visits  of  the  chaplain,  could  not  this  arrangement 
be  improved  ?— I  think  the  chaplain's  visits  there  are 
very  well  as  they  are. 

11.937.  So  far  as  they  go  ?~Yes. 

11.938.  It  is  a  question  of  addition  rather  than  of 
alteration  which  I  am  pressing  ? — Certainly,  it  would 
be  very  nice  to  have  more  services  in  the  week  If  we 
could,  and  two  on  Sundays  I  should  like.  I  go  and 
read  to  them  on  Sunday  afternoons.  They  have 
service  In  the  morning,  and  they  frequently  say,  "I 
"  wish  you  were  not  going  out  to  night,  that  you  might 
"  come  down,  and  we  might  sing,  and  have  some 
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"  reading,"  so  that  they  really  do  hail  anything  that 
passes  the  time  for  them. 

11.939.  Supposing  you  made  a  report  at  this 
moment  to  the  committee  of  the  necessity  of  the 
chaplain  doing  more  than  he  now  does,  you  do  not 
anticipate  any  opposition,  do  you  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  anything  I  could  say  would  have  any  weight 
with  the  committee. 

11.940.  But  in  case  of  any  distinct  thing  going 
wrong,  you  have  the  power,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, of  making  it  known  to  the  committee  ? — 
Yes,  but  then  I  should  make  it  known  through  Miss 
Green. 

11.941.  If  I  understand  it,  the  discipline  is  through 
Mr.  Hopgood  ? — Always. 

11.942.  But  suppose  at  this  moment  you  stated, 
through  Miss  Green,  that  the  women  would  be  saved 
from  any  of  these  evils  if  the  chaplain  gave  greater 
attendance,  is  there  anything  in  the  present  system 
which  would  make  that  impracticable  ? — Yes,  I  think 
the  thing  should  be  put  into  regular  rule  altogether, 
before  you  could  introduce  that.  Spiritual  instruction 
is  not  a  thing,  of  course,  these  girls  are  accustomed  to. 
It  is  unnatural  to  them.  They  are,  most  of  them, 
persons  who  know  nothing  of  the  truth,  and  it  will 
not  do  to  force  it  upon  them,  but  you  must  win  them 
into  it.  Make  the  thing  work  orderly  and  nicely,  and 
then  you  will  lead  them  into  it,  and  produce  a  better 
effect  than  by  forcing  it. 

11.943.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  if  you 
classify  the  chaplain's  duties,  you  consider  he  is  dis- 
charging at  this  moment  the  most  important  part 
of  them  ? — Yes. 

11.944.  That  is,  personal  communications  with  the 
women  ? — Yes. 

11.945.  According  to  your  notion,  you  would  think 
them  more  important  than  public  services  ?  —  Yes, 
I  do. 

11.946.  Would  not  it  be  better  if  these  private 
communications  could  receive  their  natural  consum- 
mation, if  one  might  call  it  so,  in  the  public  services  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

11.947.  I  can  quite  understand  that  you  would  feel 
it  a  great  loss  to  supersede  the  private  communications  ? 
—Yes. 

11.948.  But  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  they 
could  be  supplemented  — Yes,  very  desirable. 

11.949.  Would  an  increase  in  the  number  of  staff 
guard  against  some  of  the  other  deficiencies  you  have 
spoken  of  ? — Yes,  I  think  we  want  that ;  our  staff 
is  insufficient. 

11.950.  You  do  not,  probably,  know  the  pecuniary 
arrangements  between  the  chaplain  and  the  com- 
mittee ? — I  believe  the  chaplain  is  paid  by  the  Admi- 
ralty.   He  told  me  so  last  week. 

11.951.  But  he  is  under  the  directions  of  the  com- 
mittee ? — Yes,  quite,  I  believe. 

1 1.952.  Would  it  be  possible,  under  existing  arrange- 
ments, to  demand  more  duty  from  him  — No  ;  I  think 
he  gives  more  time  than  he  is  paid  for  giving.  He  is 
most  conscientious,  and  his  heart  is  thoroughly  in  the 
work. 

11.953.  Now  take  the  case  of  persons  bringing  in 
bad  books,  of  course  a  system  of  searching  could  be 
introduced? — That  would  only  want  the  rule  to  be 
made  in  the  hospital,  with  power  to  carry  it  out,  that 
no  books  or  letters  were  to  be  brought  in.  We  might 
have  a  little  difficulty  at  first,  but  firmness  could 
carry  it. 

11.954.  What  obstructive  element  prevents  such 
rules  being  made  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  place  before.  It  has  been  three  years  at 
work,  and  from  the  first  has  never  been  organised. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  the  least  rule,  discipline,  or 
regulation  in  it. 

11.955.  That  must  be  a  deeper  defect  than  merely 
an  unfortunately  shaped  building  ? — Yes,  it  is,  of 
course,  because  if  there  were  proper  rules  it  would 
materially  help  the  bad  building  ;  still  it  is  bad.  The 
nurses'  rooms  are  very  badly  situated.  Now  there  is 
one  nurse  who  has  two  wards,  15  beds  in  each  wai'd, 


and  her  room  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  passage,  TWENTY- 
where  she  could  not  have  the  slightest  supervision  SIXTH  DAY. 
over  the  wards.    Another  Las  two  wards,  and  a  room 
in  the  corner  of  one  of  them,  but  there  is  no  window  arrow, 
through  which  she  can  look  into  the  ward.    Then  in  13  March  1871. 

the  other  wards  the  nurses'  rooms  are  on  the  same  

floor,  but  the  rooms  have  not  the  least  communication 
with  the  ward.  I  think  that  there  should  be  a  little 
window,  so  that  they  could  overlook  the  wards  by 
removing  a  curtain,  and  see  what  was  going  on  in  the 
wards,  because  such  girls  want  watching  most  when 
they  think  they  are  not  watched  at  all. 

11.956.  Again  we  are  coming  to  the  same  point, 
you  think  that  better  regulations  would  tend  to  the 
i-emoval  of  existing  evils  ? — Yes. 

11.957.  Another  point  is  as  to  the  remedying  in  some 
way  the  practice  of  books  coming  in  by  the  post. 
There  would  clearly  be  no  impropriety  in  keeping  a 
sort  of  supervision  over  idle  letters  to  women  of 
that  kind  ? — I  should  think  not. 

11.958.  At  any  rate,  book  parcels?  —  Yes,  and 
letters.  It  seems  while  in  hospital  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  let  them  receive  any  letters  without  consideration. 

1 1.959.  Now  let  us  contrast  this,  which  you  describe 
in  such  dark  colours,  with  the  arrangements  at  the 
home.  First,  had  you  anything  in  the  way  of  a  chapel 
or  a  room  used  as  a  chapel  ? — Yes. 

11.960.  Was  the  home  you  were  connected  with 
in  union  with  any  particular  religious  body  ? — I  have 
been  in  two  there.  The  one  I  am  speaking  to  you 
most  of  is  the  one  I  consider  the  best.  I  was  for 
seven  years  divided  between  the  two. 

11.961.  Under  what  management  was  that  one  — 
A  mixed  committee,  not  a  particular  body,  church 
and  dissent.  There  were  different  ministers  from  the 
city  who  volunteered  their  services. 

11.962.  A  sort  of  cycle  ?— Yes. 

11.963.  They  came  in  turns  ? — Yes. 

11.964.  Were  they  of  different  denominations? — 
Yes. 

11.965.  What  room  was  used  for  religious  services 
in  the  home  ? — We  had  the  schoolroom  to  use  for  it. 

11.966.  Of  course  in  a  home  the  difference  would 
be  that  the  inmates  would  not  be  ill  or  convalescent, 
as  would  be  the  case  in  the  hospital  ? — Yes,  but  in  a 
Lock  hospital  a  good  workroom  would  serve  quite 
well  for  the  chapel. 

11.967.  The  convalescents  in  the  hospital  would  be 
the  only  persons  who  could  attend  ? — Yes. 

11.968.  And  you  would  have  none  quite  well,  as  in 
a  home  ? — Yes. 

11.969.  That  makes  a  difference  ? — Yes. 

11.970.  You  had  a  schoolroom  in  this  home  ?  — 
Yes. 

11.971.  And  the  ministers  ther  used  that  as  a  sort 
of  chapel,  according  to  their  own  views  ? — Yes. 

11.972.  I  imagine  they  did  the  same  work  which 
you  describe  at  Portsmouth,  personal  communication 
with  the  women  ? — No. 

11.973.  On  account  of  the  women  being  all  well  ? 
— Yes  ;  and  the  arrangements  of  the  home  were  such 
that  they  had  it  in  the  home.  The  matron  and  myself 
always  conducted  family  prayers  ourselves,  and  they 
had  religious  instruction  every  day  from  the  matron 
and  myself. 

11.974.  And  the  ministers  who  visited  there  had  no 
private  conversation  with  the  women  ? — No  ;  nothing 
but  regular  service,  two  on  Sundays,  and  one  in  the 
week. 

11.975.  Then,  in  short,  of  these  two  systems  each 
seems  to  take  a  distinct  half  of  the  work  ;  the  personal 
work  only  is  done  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  and  the 
public  work  only  is  done  at  the  home.    Dividing  it 

into  two,  personal  communication  and  public  address,  • 
calling  them  the  two  halves,  do  we  understand  you 
to  say  that  of  those  two  branches  of  ministerial 
duty,  one  only  is  performed  at  the  home  and 
the  other  only  at  the  Lock  Hospital  ? — Yes,  by  the 
chaplain.  Of  course  it  was  conducted  at  the  home 
very  much,  that  personal  work,  by  the  matron  and 
myself. 
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11.976.  But  not  by  the  chaplain? — Not  by  the 
chaplain. 

11.977.  In  short  you  had  no  chaplain,  only  a  cycle 
of  visiting  ministers  ? — Yes. 

11.978.  Including  clergymen  and  other  denomina- 
tions ? —  Yes,  and  sometimes  laymen,  not  always 
ministers. 

11.979.  Would  there  be  any  part  of  the  home 
system  easily  transferable  to  the  Lock  Hospital  ? — Yes, 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  it.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
greater  part  of  it  should  not. 

11.980.  Then  the  only  objection  to  supervising 
people  sending  books  by  post  or  bringing  them  would 
be  the  sort  of  interference  it  -would  be  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  What  was  your  rule  at  the  home? — 
No  letter  was  received  at  the  home  or  sent  out  by  a 
girl  without  being  read  by  the  matron. 

11.981.  And  you  never  heard  any  objection  raised 
to  that  ? — Never. 

11.982.  It  being  a  voluntary  home  ? — Yes. 

11.983.  You  had  aright  to  make  what  conditions 
you  liked  ? — Yes. 

11,984'.  And  did  you  impose  that  condition  ? — Yes, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  those  difficulties  would 
be  got  over  with  girls  at  the  hospital,  because  when  I 
have  been  hopeful  with  a  girl,  and  she  has  had  a  letter 
come,  I  have  taken  it  up  to  her  and  said,  "  Now  are  you 
expecting  a  letter?"  and  she  will  say,  "Yes,  miss,  I 
am  ;"  and  Twill  ask  her  "Who  from  ?"  and  she  will 
tell  me.  "  Is  it  from  anyone  who  would  influence  you 
to  do  badly  again  ?"  "  No,  I  do  not  think  they  will." 
"  Would  you  mind  my  opening  this  letter  and  reading  it 
first  ?"  and  she  has  invariably  said,  "  Yes,  you  may," 
so  that  I  think  you  must  not  force  them  to  anything, 
but  they  are  to  be  reasoned  with.  They  are  not  girls 
with  no  reason  in  them  at  all.  I  think  the}^  are  very 
much  better  than  the  world  thinks  they  are. 

11,985.  Your  experience  leads  you  to  believe  that 
very  much  good  might  be  made  out  of  the  evil  ? — 
Yes  ;  much  firmness  is  required,  but  then  that  must 
be  judiciously  exercised,  never  to  swerve  if  you  say  a 
thing  is  to  be  done,  but  do  it  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as 
j'ou  possibly  can. 

11,980.  {Canon  Gregorjj.)  Were  the  women  sub- 
stantially of  the  same  class  in  the  two  homes  ? — Yes, 
entirel}'. 

11,987.  There  was  no  reason  wliy  the  women  at 
Bristol  should  be  better  ? — I  think  the  women  at 
Portsmouth  would  be  ;  they  are  much  cleaner  than 
the  Bristol  women.  That  is  one  result  of  the  Acts. 
The  Bristol  women  come  frequently  in  such  a  state 
that  we  had  to  take  off  their  clothes  and  burn  them, 
up  to  the  time  of  my  leaving.  Though  we  never  cut 
their  hair  off  by  the  rule  of  the  house,  frequently 
we  are  obliged  to  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness.  The 
Portsmouth  girls  are  very  much  cleaner  and  have 
more  spirit,  and  there  is  more  hope  when  a  girl  has 
spirit  than  of  a  dull'girl. 

]1,9S8.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  material  diffe- 
rence in  the  results  of  the  two,  by  the  one  being 
voluntary,  and  the  other  involuntary?  —  I  do  not 
think  there  should  be,  if  tiiere  has  been,  because  the 
girls,  as  a  rule,  do  not  resist  ;  they  do  not  dislike 
coming  into  the  hospital,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
sorry,  I  believe,  to  go  out. 

11.989.  You  do  not  think  the  compulsory  deten- 
tion in  the  hospital  at  all  works  against  their 
reformation  ? — No  ;  I  should  not  think  so  at  all.  I 
sliould  take  it  to  be  in  favour  of  it. 

11.990.  In  teaching  them  reverence  for  authority  ? 
— Yes,  especially  if  the  hospital  was  under  nice 
discipline ;  a  well  regulated  house  would  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  girls  in  coming  in. 

11.991.  Should  you  think  it  a  true  description— 
I  gather  from  what  you  have  said  you  would  not 
— of  all  the  women  at  Portsmouth,  that  they  were  so 
degraded  that  nothing  could  further  demoralise  them  ? 
Would  you  think  it  possible  for  them  to  be  more 
degraded  than  they  are  when  you  find  them  in  the 
hospital  ? — I  never  met  with  any  woman  but  that 
I  found  there  was  some  good  in  her  not  quite  gone. 


I  never  met  a  woman  of  whom  I  could  say  she  could 
not  be  made  lower. 

11.992.  There  was  always  something,  some  good 
point  in  a  woman  which  could  be  appealed  to  ? — Yes, 
something;  it  may  be  very  trifling. 

11.993.  Do  3'ou  think  that  periodical  examinations 
have  any  tendency  to  get  rid  of  the  good  that  is  left 
in  the  women  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

11.994.  Then  you  approve  of  periodical  examina- 
tions ? — Y'es,  I  do  ;  and  anybody  who  has  worked  a 
home  and  seen  the  distress  caused  by  the  want  of  it 
must  feel  as  I  do  about  it.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
blessing, 

11.995.  You  mean  when  women  are  on  the  town 
you  think  it  a  great  blessing  for  them  to  be  obliged 
to  come  up  once  a  fortnight  ? — Yes,  I  do  think  it  a 
great  blessing,  and  the  greatest  kindness  you  could  do 
them, 

11.996.  You  do  not  think  the  fact  of  their  knowing 
that  they  are  being  examined  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  they  are  fit  for  the  purpose  of  prosti- 
tution has  a  demoralising  effect  on  them  ? — Not  in 
the  least. 

11.997.  Do  you  think  they  ever  realise  that  that  is 

the  purpose  for  which  they  are  being  examined  ?  

No,  I  do  not. 

11.998.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  women  place 
great  value  on  the  Acts.  Will  you  tell  us  why  — I 
think  mostly  with  respect  to  their  health,  the  women 
who  are  at  present  on  the  streets.  Those  who  have 
been  rescued  from  the  life,  I  think,  value  it  now, 
because  many  of  them  look  back  and  feel  they  are 
rescued  from  it ;  but  those  women  on  the  streets 
who  are  looking  forwards  to  continuing  the  life  judge 
it  no  better  than  that  it  is  for  their  health. 

11.999.  But  judging  from  your  account  of  the 
reformatory  operations  in  the  Portsmouth  hospital,  they 
are  not  so  extended  that  the  women  should  look  upon 
them  with  such  very  favourable  eyes  ?  —  No ;  but 
there  has  been  work  done  at  Portsmouth  with  all 
those  disadvantages,  and  many  girls  have  been  rescued 
from  the  life. 

12.000.  But  I  gather  from  other  evidence  that  the 
common  feeling  among  the  girls  is  thankfulness  for 
the  Acts,  as  being  likely  through  their  influence  to 
reclaim  them  from  a  bad  life  ? — I  could  not  speak  so 
much  myself  to  that,  because  I  do  not  think  myself 
that  a  girl  thinking  of  really  continuing  would  look  at 
it  in  that  way.  I  think  it  would  exist  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  been  rescued  from  a  bad  life. 

12.001.  Do  you  think  that  women  look  upon  them- 
selves as  recognised  in  the  calling  they  follow  by  the 
Government? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

12.002.  Then  how  do  you  think  you  are  able  to 
separate  the  two  things,  coming  up  for  examination 
periodically  by  the  surgeon  appointed  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  the  Government  recognition  of 
them  ? — 1  think  the  girls  are  of  a  very  low,  inferior 
class,  and  really  do  not  consider  that  at  all.  I  have 
never  heard  a  girl  make  any  such  allusion.  She  has 
always  referred  to  the  Acts  as  being  made  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health,  and  I  have  never  heard  her 
make  any  allusion  to  being  recognised  as  a  prostitute, 
or  the  Government  recognising  the  thing  at  all. 

12.003.  {Aclm.  Collmsoti.)  With  respect  to  the 
clothes  supplied  to  the  hospital,  are  they  sufficient  ? 
— They  have  always  been  considered  sufficient  by  the 
hospital  authorities.  They  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
work  the  place  as  I  consider  it  should  be. 

12.004.  You  would  recommend  something?  —  I 
should  recommend  sufficient  clothes  to  have  a  means 
of  changing  everything  regularly  and  often. 

12.005.  Then  may  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  a 
segregation  ward  at  Portsmouth  ?— No. 

12.006.  Where  a  girl  can  be  placed  in  separate 
confinement  if  necessary  ? — No. 

12.007.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  ?  —  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

12.008.  Had  you  such  a  thing  at  the  home  ? — Yes. 

12.009.  And  you  found  that  you  occasionally  had 
to  make  use  of  it  ? — Yes  ;  every  girl  coming  to  the 
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home  was  kept  in  a  separate  ward  for  the  first 
fortnight,  and  never  mixed  with  the  others  for  that 
time  after  her  admission  ;  and  if  a  girl  misbehaved 
herself  in  any  way  we  had  award  which  we  always 
moved  her  to  for  a  time. 

12.010.  You  spoke  of  the  beer  being  stopped.  Is 
there  anything  else  done  to  the  diet  but  to  stop  the 
bggrP — No,  we  never  interfere  with  their  diet,  because 
it  is  considered  necessary  for  their  health. 

12.011.  Did  you  do  anything  with  the  diet  at  all  at  the 
home  ? — Very  slightly.  It  was  a  well  drawn  up  rule  and 
was  strictly  kept  ;  for  some  oiFences  a  girl  would  lose 
one  of  her  slices  of  meat  at  dinner.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  three  slices,  and  for  breaking  some 
rules,  that  would  be  the  punishment,  the  loss  of  a 
slice  of  meat. 

12.012.  (if/r.  Apple  garth.')  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  the  girls  think  these  Acts  a  great  blessing  to 
them  ? — Yes. 

12.013.  In  your  experience  do  you  find  the  girls 
improved  socially,  better  clothed  and  fed  ? — Yes. 

12.014.  They  deport  themselves  with  a  greater 
amount  of  respect  ? — Yes. 

12.015.  And  do  not  indulge  so  much  in  filthy  and 
vicious  language  so  common  with  prostitutes  years 
ago  ? — I  do  not  think  anything  could  be  much  worse 
than  when  I  first  went  to  the  hospital  ;  it  is  much 
better  now. 

12.016.  Therefore  you  think  they  are  more  fit  to 
associate  with  the  other  classes  of  society  ? — Yes. 

12.017.  Have  you  found  also  in  your  experience 
that  this  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
appearance  and  bodily  health  of  the  girls  under  the 
operation  of  these  Acts  induces  them  to  leave  low 
haunts  and  brothels  and  to  seek  more  respectable 
places  ? — That  I  know  nothing  about,  because  it  is 
outside  the  hospital.  I  confine  myself  entirely  to  the 
wards. 

12.018.  You  have  no  means  of  judging  whether 
they  seek  lodgings  in  the  homes  of  the  working 
classes  ? — No. 

12.019.  Have  you  any  opinion  about  it  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  have.  I  never  made  it  the  subject  of 
consideration. 

12.020.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  when 
girls  come  to  the  hospitals  'or  homes  you  have  been 
connected  with  where  they  have  previously  resided  ? 
— At  the  homes  I  knew  generally,  but  I  do  not  know 
so  much  at  the  hospital.  I  never  allow  a  girl  to  speak 
of  her  past  life  to  me — not  to  allude  to  any  other 
outside  life,  because  I  think  I  should  lose  a  gooil  deal 
of  influence  if  I  did.  I  want  to  make  them  ashamed 
of  their  lives,  and  I  think  very  often  talking  to  them 
about  it  has  not  a  tendency  at  all  to  make  them  ashamed 
of  it.  A  girl  has  that  so  often  on  her  mind  that  if  she 
is  speaking  anything,  on  my  going  into  the  ward,  she 
will  turn  round  and  say,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am. 
I  did  not  know  you  were  there." 

12.021.  You  do  not  regard  the^e  girls  as  criminals, 
but  as  unfortunate  human  beings  whom  it  is  desirable 
to  restore  to  society,  if  any  means  can  be  found  to  do 
it  ? — Decidedly. 

12.022.  Do  girls  mix  indiscriminately  in  the  hospital 
you  are  speaking  of? — Yes. 

12.023.  Do  you  think  that  beneficial? — No,  it  is 
bad. 

12.024.  Do  you  think  the  older  prostitutes  are 
calculated  to  contaminate  the  younger  ones  by  their 
mixing  indiscriminately  together,  or  do  you  think  the 
fearful  suffering  which  the  older  ones  have  gone 
through  may  have  a  deterring  effect  upon  the 
younger  ones  ? — I  think  the  influence  of  the  older  ones 
on  the  younger  ones  is  an  influence  leading  them  to 
continue  the  life.  I  do  not  think  they  are  influenced 
by  the  suff'ering,  because  some  of  the  young  girls 
have  suffered  much  themselves. 

12.025.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  case  of  an  innocent 
woman  being  taken  up  or  spoken  to  by  a  policeman, 
and  told  to  come  up  for  examination  ? — No. 

12.026.  You  never  heard  any  complaint  at  all  ? — 
No,  no  womaa  has  ever  said  to  me,  and  I  see  every 


woman  and  speak  to  her  as  she  comes  in,  that  she  has   _  TWENTY- 
been  brought  to  the  hospital  without  necessity.  SIXTH  DAY, 

12.027.  I  did  not  mean  brought  to  the  hospital,  but  Mi's~'Fu'r 

brought  up  for  examination? — Of  course  they  will   

say  very  often,  "  I  do  not  know  what  lam  sent  in  for,"  13 March  1871. 
because  they  are  disappointed  in  coming.   ^ 

12.028.  And  you  are  prepared  to  state  distinctly 
that  you  have  not  heard  a  single  instance  of  Avhere 
these  Acts  have  been  improperly  applied  ?  —  No,  I 
have  not. 

12.029.  (RciK  F.  D.  Maurice.')  In  what  way  would 
you  try  to  combine  the  two  systems  ?  Can  you  offer  any 
suggestion  ? — You  mean  the  working  of  the  hospital 
on  much  the  same  system  as  the  home. 

12.030.  Yes? — I  think  when  the  girls  come  in,  I 
would  have  a  reception  ward  for  the  girls  who  come 
in  for  the  day,  a  small  spare  ward,  and  then  you 
might  judge  what  sort  of  work  they  were  most  suited 
for,  and  the  first  day  in  hospital  after  they  had 
seen  the  doctor  they  should  go  and  work,  and  receive 
a  slight  remuneration,  a  per-centage  on  what  they 
earned.  A  girl  that  was  fit  for  needlework,  whom 
it  would  hurt  to  go  into  the  laundry-room,  should  go 
to  needlework,  and  another  to  the  laundry-room,  and 
should  fall  in  with  the  rules  of  the  house  on  coming 
in.  Every  girl  should  understand  when  she  came  to 
the  hospital  that  she  was  expected  to  carry  out  these 
rules,  and  if  in  any  wa}'  she  did  not,  I  would  remove 
her  to  a  separate  ward  for  punishment.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  want  to  send  any  to  prison  if  there  was 
a  different  system. 

12.031.  Would  you  have  a  hospital  in  a  home,  or  a 
home  in  a  hospital  ? — A  home  attached  to  the  hospital, 
but  that  I  should  think  should  be  a  separate  wing. 
There  should  be  no  communication  with  the  Lock 
wards.  I  would  not  have  them  use  the  same  needle- 
room  even,  or  anything,  but  let  it  be  quite  separate. 

12.032.  But  you  \\  ould  make  the  medical  object  the 
prominent  one.  You  think  it  most  desirable  on  the 
whole  that  that  should  bs  the  case  ? — Yes.  I  think 
it  would  cause  many  to  remain.  Many  were  lost  at 
Bristol  through  the  want  of  them,  and  we  have  had 
many  girls  come,  most  promising  girls,  but  our  rules 
would  not  allow  us  to  retain  any  girl  not  in  good 
health,  and  she  was  sent  away  to  the  Lock  ward  of  the 
union  to  be  cured,  and  we  have  lost  her  altogether 
constantly. 

12.033.  So  that  if  you  could  have  the  Portsmouth 
system  of  reform,  you  think  it  would  be  much  better 
than  the  Bristol  system  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  double 
advantage  certainl3^  I  think  it  would  do  a  double 
work.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  hospital  properly  worked, 
and  a  reformatory  attached  to  it,  would  do  the  work 
of  three  agencies  at  Bristol,  the  outdoor  agency  ;  we 
have  two  persons  employed  there  co  nstantly  in  working 
out  of  doors  trying  to  persuade  girls  to  come  up  and 
reform.  You  could  not  have  a  better  field  than  the 
Lock  wards  of  art  hospital  for  that. 

12.034.  The  committees,  as  I  understand  you,  in 
both  cases  were  constituted  somewhat  in  the  oame 
way  ;  there  was  no  peculiar  advantage  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Bristol  over  the  Portsmouth  ? — Yes,  this, 
it  was  the  Bristol  committee's  one  object ;  they  were 
all  persons  of  private  means,  all  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
no  persons  who  had  other  things  to  occupy  their  minds, 
and  it  was  their  one  object.  Of  course  in  Portsmouth 
it  is  a  divided  object ;  there  are  two  institutions,  and 
it  is  a  divided  interest,  and  such  a  work  wants,  I  think, 
one  strong  interest. 

12.035.  How  is  the  Portsmouth  committee  con- 
stituted ?  Its  object,  I  suppose,  is  the  hospital  object 
to  see  after  the  disease,  but  how  is  it  constituted  — 
It  is  a  civil  hospital  with  these  wards  attached  to  it. 
The  hospital,  I  believe,  at  first  was  only  a  civil 
hospital,  and  then  these  wards  were  attached  to  it  by 
the  Admiralty,  and  are  supported  by  the  Admiralty, 
but  one  committee  has  the  government  of  both. 

12.036.  And  that  you  think  is  a  great  disadvan- 
tage?— Yes;  I  think  all  the  interest  of  the  coiimuttee 
is  wanted.  I  have  a  great  interest  in  my  girls  myself, 
and  1  should  like  it  to  be  one  interest. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOEB  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


TWENTY-        12,037.  You  would  not  give  less  power  to  the 
SIXTH  DAY.  surgeon,  but  rather  more  you  think  would  be  better  ? 
'  ■ — Yes,  it  would  ;  I  think  it  is  good  that  the  surgeon 
should  have  power  ;  it  is  a  great  support  to  the  matron 
13  March  1871    "with  such  a  class  of  women  as  that. 

 *      12,038.  As  far  as  your  experience  has  gone  you 

have  great  confidence  in  the  medical  officers  ? — Yes. 

12.039.  You  have  no  reason  to  distrust  them  in 
anything  ? — I  have  only  had  to  do  with  one. 

12.040.  But  so  far  as  your  experience  has  gone  it 
would  be  an  improvement  to  throw  more  power  into 
their  hands  than  less  ? — Yes.  I  think  from  what  I 
know  of  Mr.  Hopgood  he  could  use  power  as  he  does 
well.    I  have  only  had  to  do  with  him. 

12.041.  You  have  not  had  much  experience  of 
medical  men  as  a  class  ? — No,  I  could  not  have  had. 
He  was  there  before  me,  and  I  have  only  had  to  work 
with  him. 

12.042.  You  have  not  the  kind  of  suspicion  of 
medical  men  wliich  some  ladies  entertain  ? — No,  I 
could  not,  because  there  has  been  nothing  to  warrant 
it  in  my  case. 

12.043.  {Sir  J.  Trelmvni/.)  You  have  had  ex- 
perience both  in  homes  and  in  hospital  under  these 
Acts.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  treatment 
of  the  women  is  pretty  much  the  same  by  the  medical 
authorities  in  one  class  of  institutions  as  in  the  other  ? 
— That  I  can  say  nothing  about,  because  I  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  medical  treatment  in  the  home. 
I  know  every  girl  Avas  passed  into  the  home  by  a 
medical  man,  but  that  is  all  I  know  of  it. 

12.044.  Have  you  never  heard  any  complaints  from 
the  women  of  the  treatment  they  have  received  ? — 
No,  I  never  heard  a  woman  complain  of  it. 

12.045.  Not  more  in  one  institution  than  in  the 
other  ? — No. 

12.046.  Do  you  believe  that  the  women  would  ever 
remain  there  sufficiently  long  to  be  cured  except 
under  the  compulsory  process  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
they  would  ;  very  few  of  them. 

12.047.  Should  you  be  inclined  to  recommend  a 
subordinate  nurse,  who  should  sleep  in  the  same  room 
with  the  women  ? — Not  in  the  same  room,  but  I  think 
the  nurse's  room  should  be  so  situated  that  there 
should  be  a  window  in  it  that  would  overlook  the  ward, 
so  that  the  nurse  might  always  be  able  at  any  hour 

Ifrs.  Colehrook.  Mrs.  CoLEBROOK  was  called 

12.060.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  the  management 
of  the  South  sea  Home  ? — Yes. 

12.061.  Is  that  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions ? — Yes,  quite  so.  It  is  founded  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  of  Mr.  Miller  at  the  Bristol  Home, 
in  faith  and  prayer  entirely,  and  was  established 
eight  years  ago. 

12.062.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  what  the  mode 
of  managing  the  Bristol  Home  is,  from  Miss  Farrow  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  heard  from  her  many  points  of  it. 

12.063.  Is  the  Southsea  Home  managed  by  a 
committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

12.064.  How  is  it  managed  ? — By  my  own  personal 
superintendence. 

12.065.  It  is  maintained  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. Is  there  no  committee  ? — Eight,  years  ago, 
on  the  1st  May,  the  Rescue  Society  was  first  formed 
in  Portsmouth.  I  was  then  solicited  by  a  deputation 
to  superintend  the  rooms  for  them,  and  I  told  them 
I  would  rather  take  the  home  on  my  own  private 
means,  and  if  they  fell  in  with  my  views  and 
arrangements,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  work 
with  them,  and  if  at  any  time,  suggestions  of  im- 
provements could  be  made  by  the  Rescue  Society, 
I  should  be  most  happy  to  fall  in  with  them  ;  con- 
sequently I  took  a  home  on  my  own  private 
resources,  and  since  that  time  I  have  carried  it 
on.  At  that  time  it  was  thought  the  discipline 
of  the  old  Penitentiary  was  too  rigid,  and  the 
Rescue  Society  proposed  opening  another  home  on 
the  approved  principles,  which  I  quite  agreed  with. 


of  the  night  if  she  heard  any  noise  in  that  ward  to  see 

what  was  going  on. 

12.048.  You  would  adopt  in  the  hospital  at  Ports- 
mouth some  of  the  rules  and  regulations  which  were 
in  force  in  the  home  ? — Yes,  I  have  done  so  as  far  as 
I  could. 

12.049.  Some  would  be  of  a  strict  character  ?— Not 
too  strict  for  the  happiness  and  good  of  the  girls. 

12.050.  Does  this  consideration  strike  you  in  the 
case  of  a  home,  that  a  woman  knows  she  can  always 
go  out  of  it  if  she  chooses,  whereas  in  an  hospital  she 
is  obliged  to  remain  and  bear  whatever  is  done  ? — 
Yes,  but  the  women  should  not  be  subject  to  more  on 
that  account. 

12.051.  But  she  might  rebel  in  one  case,  knowing 
that  she  could  not  escape,  whereas  in  the  other  she 
could  go  at  a  moment's  notice  ? — I  do  not  think  she 
would.  There  may  be  a  little  at  first  with  every 
new  thing,  but  they  are  very  leadable,  they  are  a  class 
of  girls  very  easy  to  win  and  guide  if  you  get  the 
right  tact  with  them. 

12.052.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to 
the  question  whether  you  should  take  charge  of  young 
girls  under  16  and  treat  them  as  children  of  the 
State  ? — I  think  for  young  girls  under  that  age — I 
am  sorry  to  say  under  13  or  14  I  have  seen  them — 
there  should  be  just  the  same  kind  of  reformatory 
school  as  there  is  for  children  thieves. 

12.053.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  of  them  say  that 
their  parents  live  on  their  prostitution  ? — I  have  heard 
the  remark  once  or  twice  that  they  support  their 
parents,  and  I  have  heard  wives  say  that  they  have 
supported  their  husbands  by  it. 

12.054.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  bath  in  the 
house  ? — Yes,  each  ward  has  a  bath. 

12.055.  1  mean  a  large  bath,  cold  or  warm  ? — Yes^ 
each  ward  has  one. 

12.056.  Is  that  used  much  ?— Yes, 

12.057.  Would  any  religious  teacher  be  allowed 
to  come  in  on  application  ? — Not  without  the  sanction 
of  the  chaplain. 

12.058.  He  is  a  minister  of  the  Establishment  ? — 
Yes. 

12.059.  Does  a  Roman  Catholic  ever  apply  ? — No, 
not  since  I  have  been  there ;  there  has  been  no 
application. 

in,  and  examined  as  follows  : 

but  I  preferred  exercising  my  own  principles,  and  for 
two  years  I  carried  it  on,  so  much  so  that  my  home 
was  always  full,  but  the  old  Penitentiary  was  nearly 
crumbling  to  the  ground  when  the  committee  of  the 
Penitentiary  solicited  me  to  take  it.  It  had  formerly 
been  carried  on  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  but  they 
solicited  me  to  take  the  superintendence,  and  I  told 
them  I  should  rather  take  it  from  the  committee  of 
ladies  as  it  would  be  better  and  more  agreeable,  and  I 
took  it  off  the  committee's  hands,  and  superintended 
the  Penitentiary  as  well  as  my  own  home  for  six 
weeks.  After  that  I  made  a  proposition,  that  if  they 
would  allow  me  to  exercise  my  own  principles — the 
voluntary  system  in  faith  and  prayer  to  God — I  would 
take  the  Penitentiary  out  of  their  hands,  subject  to 
three  months  notice  on  either  side  ;  consequently  on 
the  1st  July  1865  I  took  the  old  Penitentiary  out  of 
the  committee's  hands,  and  have  since  had  it  under  my 
own  private  management,  conducted  entirely  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  Then,  after  two  years,  the  Rescue 
Society  and  Penitentiary  amalgamated.  They  were 
always  supporting  me,  meeting  once  a  month  in  my 
own  home,  asking  me  if  I  would  allow  them  to  see 
my  books,  which  I  was  always  most  thankful  to  do, 
the  first  Wednesday  every  month,  and  we  have  always 
worked  most  unanimously  together,  both  the  Rescue 
Society,  the  Penitentiary,  and  myself,  on  the  volun- 
tary principle. 

12,066.  Then  the  Rescue  Society  having  amalga- 
mated with  the  Penitentiary  in  1865,  is  that  in 
existence  as  an  institution  independent  of  your  home  ? 
— Yes,  it  works  with  the  home.  ,     ^    .  i 
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12.067.  Is  it  in  existence  as  an  independent  insti- 
tution ? — Yes. 

12.068.  You  say  that  you  managed  the  Southsea 
Home  on  youi*  own  principles.  Are  you  responsible 
for  the  management  to  anybody  ? — Not  to  anyone. 

12.069.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  receive  a 
salary  ? — Not  any. 

12.070.  You  receive  no  emolument?  —  Not  the 
slightest. 

12.071.  How  long  have  you  been  managing  this 
establisliment  ? — In  May  1863  I  first  opened  it.  On 
the  1st  July  1865  I  took  to  the  old  Penitentiary. 

12.072.  How  many  of  these  women  can  you 
accommodate  in  the  Southsea  Home  ? — I  have  taken 
as  many  as  48  at  one  time,  but  it  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  enlarge  the  Penitentiary  on  condition  that  I 
was  not  to  take  more,  but  I  have  been  so  pressed  since 
working  in  connexion  with  the  Lock  Hospital  in 
Portsmouth  for  women,  that  I  have  been  compelled 
to  put  more  than  one  in  a  bed,  and  sometimes  three 
beds  in  one  room.  We  were  overcrowded,  still  I 
never  liked  to  refuse  these  poor  outcasts  if  I  could  in 
any  possible  way  make  room  for  them,  either  from 
the  Lod<  Hospital  or  on  free  application  to  the 
Home. 

12.073.  Then  before  these  Acts  came  into  opera- 
tion you  admitted  into  this  home  many  of  these  women 
on  application  ? — Yes. 

12.074.  Were  any  efforts  made  out  of  doors  to 
induce  these  women  to  come  to  your  home  ? — Only 
through  Bible  women  and  missionaries.  If  any  of 
them  had  a  case,  I  always,  if  I  had  not  room  in  my 
own  home,  procured  lodgings,  until  I  could  admit 
them  into  my  home. 

12.075.  Now  would  you  kindly  tell  us  your  mode 
of  treating  these  women.  Do  you  teach  them  to  be 
useful  members  of  society,  by  qualifying  them  to  be 
domestic  servants  ? — Yes,  or  whatever  [  feel  they  are 
capable  of  doing,  according  to  their  age  and  capacity. 
We  have  a  laundry  where  we  occupy  those  who  are 
strong  and  able,  and  tliose  who  are  not,  we  have  a 
needle-room  for,  where  they  are  taken  until  they  are 
able.  I  like,  if  possible,  to  give  them  the  trade  of 
laundress,  for  I  think  it  is  valuable,  if  their  health  will 
admit  of  it. 

12.076.  Are  they  usually  very  ignorant  when  they 
first  come  to  the  home  ? — Most  of  them  are  ignorant. 

12.077.  Do  they  know  the  ordinary  elements  of 
education  ;  can  they  read  or  write  ? — Perhaps  I  may 
say  on  an  average  5  out  of  10  may. 

12.078.  Half  of  them  ?— Yes,  not  more. 

12.079.  Have  they  any  qualifications  to  enable 
them  to  earn  their  bread  by  understanding  tne  duties 
of  domestic  servants  ? — Very  many  of  them  are  do- 
mestic servants  ;  many  of  them  have  been,  perhaps, 
for  some  long  time  in  service,  but  not  the  average 
now.    They  are  mostly  young  girls. 

12.080.  Will  you  give  us  the  ages  ? — Principally 
under  23, 1  think.  I  had,  in  the  year  1867, 1  of  15,  3 
of  16,  1  of  17,  5  of  18,  9  of  19,  3  of  20,  3  of  21,  2  of 
22  ;  that  would  be  27,  and  4  over  that  age.  They 
would  be  principally  under  22  that  year,  that  is,  the 
number  from  the  Lock  wards. 

12.081.  Do  you  admit  women  into  your  home  be- 
yond a  certain  age  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  never  refused  to 
admit  any  poor  creature,  at  whatever  age  she  wished 
to  reform,  and  get  an  honest  livehhood.  It  has  been 
always  my  aim  to  find  some  place  suited  to  that 
individual. 

12.082.  Have  you  been  more  successful  with  the 
women  advanced  in  life  than  with  the  young  girls  ? 
— No,  I  think  not. 

12.083.  You  have  been  more  successful  with  the 
young  girls  ? — Yes,  although  I  find  the  young  girls 
more  difficult  to  manage  than  the  older  ones  ;  they 
are  not  so  readily  trained  or  brought  under  discipline 
so  well  as  the  older  ones  in  the  time.  I  have  found 
more  respect  from  those  of  an  older  age  than  from  the 
younger  ones. 

12,084-5.  Do  you  allow  the  younger  girls  to 
associate  with  the  older  women  ? — ^I  have  no  means 


of  separating  them  in  the  home  which  f  have.  That 
is  why  I  feel  we  have  wanted  otlier  means  for  re- 
formatory work  in  Portsmouth,  I  have  always  en- 
deavoured the  past  eight  years  to  do  os.  In  coimexion 
with  the  Lock  wards,  if  there  is  a  poor  girl  wish- 
ing to  leave  her  mode  of  life,  whether  she  be  fit 
for  service  or  not,  I  have  never  been  able  to  refuse 
that  one,  and  consequently  it  has  deteriorated  the 
working  of  what  I,  havemade  as  well,  mine  and  that 
is  a  servants'  home  because  I  feel  if  we  in  rescuing 
do  not  provide  them  with  a  home  after  leaving,  we 
certainly  undo  a  great  deal  of  our  work,  because,  if 
their  places  do  not  exactly  suit  them  and  they  find 
difficulties  and  say,  "  We  have  no  home  to  go  to,"  it 
would  induce  them  to  go  back  to  their  mode  of  life 
again  ;  but  that  is  what  I  have  done  in  my  own  home ; 
made  it  a  rule  if  they  are  not  comfortable  in  their 
situation,  to  take  them  back  ;  therefore  I  have  wanted 
other  means  to  make  a  servants'  home,  and  I  would 
like  to  draft  them  from  one  home  to  the  other,  because 
I  know  that  would  be  a  very  beneficial  thing  in 
the  training  of  them — classifying  them. 

12.086.  Do  you  keep  the  women  in  your  home 
for  a  certain  period  before  you  endeavour  to 
obtain  situations  for  them  ? — No,  because  T  find 
it  deters  many  young  women  from  coming  into  the 
home  at  all.  I  have  never  had  vacancies  in  my  home 
from  the  time  I  have  taken  to  it  up  to  the  present 
moment,  not  long  together;  because  I  know  many  it 
would  deter  from  coming  at  all  in  the  first  place,  and 
in  the  second  place  there  are  certain  women  who  have 
left  perhaps  a  good  situation,  and  their  health  is  good. 
They  come  in,  and  I  always  tell  them  when  they  come 
in  that  they  have  not  come  into  a  prison,  but  into  a 
home,  not  to  stay  for  a  period,  but  according  to  their 
ability  and  their  conduct,  and  I  have  often  liad  them 
come  to  me.  Of  course,  it  is  a  great  difference 
whether  they  come  from  the  Lock  wards,  or  the 
streets,  to  say  they  are  obliged  to  bow  down  to  certain 
rules,  and  discipline.  Some  dispositions,  of  course, 
will  not  bend  so  readily  as  others,  and  others  will  say, 
"I  cannot  remain,  I  will  go  out  again."  I  have  said, 
"  Try  a  fortnight  and  see.  You  are  not  compelled  to 
"  remain ;  there  is  no  stated  time  for  you  to  remain 
"  here,"  and  consequently,  that  woman  has  become 
quite  calm  in  a  fortnight,  and  has  remained  in  the 
home,  where  some  would  not  at  first  bow  down  to  it ; 
and  if  they  are  good  servants,  why  should  we  keep 
them  for  two  years  when  they  can  be  received  into 
service.  In  fact,  if  I  could  take  three  or  four  in  the 
two  years,  I  think  we  are  doing  a  greater  amount  of 
good,  especially  where  my  hands  have  always  been 
tied,  as  I  have  felt  they  have  been  in  the  work.  Those 
are  my  two  reasons  for  not  keening  tliem  for  two 
years. 

12.087.  Do  many  of  these  women  go  away  from 
the  home  before  you  have  completed  ■  their  moral 
cure  ? — Yes,  I  am  very  sorry  lo  be  obliged  to  state 
that  there  are  many  of  that  sort.  In  the  year  1867 
I  admitted  85  into  the  home,  re-admitted  18,  and  40 
were  sent  into  service.  Thirty  out  of  that  number  left 
at  their  own  request  and  13  were  sent  to  their  friends. 

12.088.  You  say  out  of  85  in  1867,  40  went  into 
service  ? — Yes. 

12.089.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  those 
women  ?  Did  they  remain  in  service  ? — Many  of 
them.  I  have  taken  the  numbers  of  them  coming  into 
service.  We  cannot  reach  all  of  them  afterwards,  or 
hear  of  them,  but  I  can  reach  about  half  of  those 
women. 

12.090.  Then  with  regard  to  20  of  those  women, 
can  you  state  that  they  were  staying  ? — ^I  think  I  may 
say  quite  that  number. 

12.091.  With  regard  to  the  other  20  you  have  no 
certain  information  ? — No  ;  taking  the  average  num- 
ber of  years  I  think  I  may  state  that  is  about  the 
number.  I  have  no  correct  account  of  them,  for 
tracing  them  after  their  being  sent  into  service. 

12.092.  Then  you  cannot  say  of  that  number  of  40, 
the  average  who  have  left  your  home  to  go  into 
service,  that  any  one  of  them  has  remained  in  service  ; 
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TWENTY-  can  you  state  that  half-a-dozen  of  those  women  have 
SIXTH  DAY.  ,.gniai|iecl  in  service  ? — Yes,  I  can  state  that  positively. 
Mrs~CMrook.      12,093.  I'hen  how  many  women  every  year  do  you 

'   '  follow  up  and  make  inquiry  ahout  after  they  have  left 

13  Mai-cli  1871.  your  estahlishment  ? — Well,  I  have  not  the  correct 
 •   number. 

12.094.  Is  it  within  j'our  knowledge  that  out  of 
tliose  40  any  positively  go  back  to  a  bad  way  of  life  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  positive  knowledge  of  that,  I  regret  to 
say. 

12.095.  Now,  of  the  40  Momen  dismissed  from 
your  establishment  into  domestic  service,  about  how 
many  relapse  into  their  former  mode  of  life  ? — I  have 
taken  tlie  number  of  years  for  my  own  satisfaction, 
but  I  have  not  the  number  with  me,  though  I  have 
been  satisfied  of  what  I  have  stated  to  you — half  of 
them. 

12.096.  Half  of  them  go  back  ? — Yes. 

12.097.  And  with  regard  to  tiie  otiier  half  you 
have  no  certain  information  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I  have 
certain  information  about  that,  I  have  not  here  the 
correct  copy,  but  I  have  gone  through  the  books  to 
see  tiiat  for  my  own  satisfaction. 

12.098.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  out  of  the  40 
who  go  from  your  establishment  into  domestic  service 
a  considerable  proportion  go  back  to  their  former 
mode  of  life  ? — Yes,  a  considei-able  proportion.  I 
cannot  state  the  number. 

12.099.  Then,  independently  of  the  40,  there  are 
30  women  who  absolutely  go  back  ? — Who  leave  the 
home  at  their  own  request. 

12.100.  Do  they  generally  go  back  to  the  streets? 
— Yes,  generally. 

12.101.  Are  3'ou  now  speaking  of  your  experience 
before  these  Acts  came  into  operation  or  since  ? — 
Since  the  Acts  came  into  operation. 

12.102.  Then  you  are  speaking  of  women  who 
come  under  these  Acts? — Yes. 

12.103.  Women  whom  you  have  received  from  the 
Lock  hospital  ? — Yes,  sent  to  friends ;  they  mostly 
remain  at  home.  According  to  this,  13  were  sent  to 
friends  in  that  year, — 1868, — 82  were  admitted,  and 
19  re-admitted,  that  is,  re-admission  either  from  the 
Lock  wards  or  service. 

12.104.  Then  these  19  re-admissions  are  women 
wlio  have  been  in  your  establishment,  wlio  have  gone 
out  to  service,  and  got  back  into  a  bad  life  ? — Not 
all ;  some  have  left  their  place  only,  and  I  procure 
another  situation  for  tliem. 

12.105.  For  those  who  come  to  you  as  respectable 
girls  ? — Yes. 

12.106.  Then  if  a  girl  leaves  your  establishment  to 
go  into  service,  and  the  service  does  not  suit  her, 
does  she  frequently  come  back  to  you  ? — Very  fre- 
quently. It  is  my  rule  that  they  should  consult  me, 
and  of  course  I  see  after  them,  and  see  how  they  are 
getting  on  in  their  situations,  and  if  they  are  not 
comfortable  they  come  back  to  the  home ;  but  I  pro- 
cure another  for  them,  and  remove  them  from  one 
situation  to  another. 

12.107.  Now  what  class  of  persons  are  the  women 
who  lake  these  reformed  girls  into  their  service? 
Are  they  people  in  the  Iiiglier  ranks,  or  are  they 
tradespeople  ? —  Mostly  tradespeople. 

12.108.  Do  they  go  out  as  girls  of  all  work  ?— 
As  girls  of  all  work  principally. 

12.109.  And  nurses?  —  No;  I  never  recommend 
them  so  much  for  nurses.  In  some  cases,  when  I 
find,  (or  instance,  girls  are  more  inclined  to  be  steady, 
and  they  simply  apply,  I  always,  as  far  as  my 
conscience  will  allow  me,  recommend  those  I  feel 
most  suited.  They  generally  take  them  from  my 
recommendation. 

12.110.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  a  girl  who  has 
left  your  establishment  has  subsequently  become 
diseased  and  passed  through  the  Lock  Hospital,  and 
come  back  to  your  establishment  again?  —  Many 
tim.es,  after  leaving  her  situation,  at  her  own  request, 
and  then  going  into  the  Lock  Hospital  ;  if  they  apply 
to  me  again  1  feel  I  could  not  refuse  them  again, 
coming  from  the  Lock  Hospital.  I  feel  the  lack  of  some 


probationary  place  for  them,  and  that  is,  in  connexion 
with  the  Lock  wards,  for  cases  who,  for  instance, 
leave  their  places  in  that  way.  It  is  not  well  to  have 
those  back  among  the  large  number  from  the  Lock 
whom  I  have  in  my  house  ;  I  fee!  it  would  be  far 
better  if  another  place  was  provided  for  them  as  a 
probationary,  and  then  draft  them  from  there  to  the 
home.  But  still,  seeing  the.ni  suffer  in  tiie  hospital, 
I  have  not  it  in  my  heart  to  say,  "  I  cannot  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  you,"  more  especially  as  I 
have  had  them  under  my  training  before. 

12.111.  Do  you  pass  much  time  with  these  women, 
or  do  you  delegate  that  duty  to  persons  in  your  employ- 
ment?— I  always  dedicate  tiie  first  part  of  the  morning. 
I  am  always  in  my  prayer  room  with  the  women  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  then  1  have  a  person  who  has  been 
with  me  the  whole  time  I  have  conducted  the  home 
and  her  husband.  She  has  charge  of  the  needle 
department  and  the  superintendence  of  the  women, 
and  another  has  the  superintendence  of  the  laundry 
women  ;  I  do  not  devote  all  my  time  to  tiie  house,  I 
merely  superintend  the  whole,  and  leave  others  in 
charge. 

12.112.  Then  you  commence  the  day  vii  seven 
o'clock  by  prayer  ? — Every  morning. 

12.113.  Is  your  house  visited  by  a  clergyman? — 
Once  a  week,  and  there  is  a  Bible  class  on  a  Monday 
morning,  and  they  go  to  church  on  the  Sabbath  day 
twice,  and  we  have  a  prayer  meeting  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  and  once  a  week  service  for  those  who 
are  well  enough. 

12.114.  Do  you  permit  their  friends  to  come  arid 
see  them  ? — Once  a  week,  on  Monday  afternoon,  from 
two  to  six. 

12.115.  Do  you  allow  disreputable  people  to  come 
and  visit  them  ? — No,  only  their  mothers  and  sisters, 
or  fathers  with  their  mothers. 

12.116.  Are  they  permitted  to  read  amusing  books? 
— They  only  read  on  Sunday  such  books  as  I  have  for 
them,  the  "  Sunday  at  Home,"  and  tracts  which  I 
have  given  them,  but  they  have  three  services  on 
the  Sunday,  and  sometimes  I  have  given  them  ques- 
tions on  the  Sabbath  day  to  search  the  Bible  for,  and 
return  them  again  in  the  evening. 

12.117.  Are  they  allowed  to  read  newspapers  or 
light  literature  ? — No,  they  are  never  allowed  anything 
of  that  kind. 

12.1 18.  No  light  literature  ?— No,  not  at  all. 

12.119.  You  say  you  have  a  laundry,  have  you 
needlework  also  ? — Yes. 

12.120.  Do  the  women  earn  anything? — Yes,  from 
the  1st  of  May  1867  for  the  12  months  284/.  10s.  Id., 
averaging  23/.  14-5.  2d.  per  month.  That  is  for 
washing,  and  the  next  year  averaging  22/.  15*.  G\d. 
per  month. 

12.121.  Have  you  the  average  earnings  of  each 
woman  ? — No. 

12.122.  How  are  those  earnings  applied? — Towards 
the  support  of  the  home. 

12.123.  When  the  girls  are  discharged  from  the  home, 
are  they  provided  with  any  clothes  ? — Yes,  they  have 
clothes,  and  as  they  go  on  it  is  my  rule,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  we  cannot  always  abide  by  the  rules  we 
make  for  them,  to  make  them  pay  a  certain  sum  back 
for  their  outfit  after  they  have  been  a  certain  time  in 
their  situations,  and  according  to  their  wages.  I  have 
never  made  any  stated  sum  for  them  to  pay,  but  ali 
I  require  of  them  is  to  see  them  do  well.  It  is  not 
the  amount  of  money,  but  it  is  because  they  should 
not  take  the  clothes,  and  think  that  they  are  their 
own,  and  go  away  with  them  if  they  thought  proper, 
because,  as  I  have  told  you,  in  many  instances  they 
have  gone  and  left  their  service  and  taken  their 
clothes.  That  is  a  little  check  upon  them.  They 
cannot  think,  "  I  have  this  nice  box  of  clothes  to  go 
with,  and  I  will  go  into  the  streets  again."  I  tell 
them  it  is  not  theirs  until  they  have  worked  for  it  and 
paid  for  it. 

12,124.  Then  you  provide  them  with  decent  cloth- 
ing ? — I  provide  them  with  decent  clothing  ;  all  they 
require  for  service. 
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12.125.  Suitable  to  their  condition  ? — Yes. 

12.126.  And  you  tell  them  when  they  are  so  fur- 
nished with  those  clothes,  that  they  are  expected  to 
pay  for  them  ?  —  To  pay  back  a  certain  amount, 
according  to  what  they  have  had.  That  is  at  my 
option,  according  to  the  amount  of  wages  or  their 
conduct,  and  so  on. 

12.127.  Do  they  ever  repay  any  portion  ? — Yes. 

12.128.  Do  a  number  of  those  girls  who  have  gone 
into  service  come  back  to  you  voluntarily,  and  pay 
you  a  certain  sum? — Yes,  a  large  sum.  In  1867  I 
have  a  great  many,  20  or  more,  names  here.  N.  A., 
8s.;  S.  R,  4s.  lOd.  •  E.  B.,  10s.  ^^d.;  E.  J.,  6s.  6d.; 
E.  A.,  19s.,  and  so  on. 

12.129.  You  have  said  that  sometimes  a  girl  does 
not  keep  her  place,  and  then  she  comes  back  to  you 
to  take  her  into  the  home  until  she  can  get  another  ? 
—Yes. 

12.130.  Do  you  inquire  her  reasons,  or  do  you 
inquire  of  her  employer  the  reasons  why  she  has  left  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

12.131.  And  if  she  has  misconducted  herself  would 
you  take  her  back  ? — "Well,  the  mistress  generall}^,  if 
they  are  not  going  on  right,  I  make  an  arrangement 
with  when  they  are  going  out  to  let  me  know,  and  of 
course  if  she  has  not  gone  wrong  again  or  returned 
•to  her  former  mode  of  life,  I  should  take  her  back 
again,  and  keep  her  in  the  reformatory  again  until  she 
felt  equal  to  go  out.  I  should  never  say,  "  I  cannot 
have  anything  to  do  with  you,"  unless  there  was 
anything  criminal. 

12.132.  When  a  girl  applies  for  re-admission  is  it 
your  habit  to  inquire  of  the  mistress  why  she  went 
away  from  her  situation  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  is  not  usual 
for  them  to  leave  their  place  without  letting  me  know 
it  first,  unless  they  go  into  sin  ;  as  I  told  you  just  now 
they  will  come  to  me  and  say  the  faults  of  the  place, 
and  of  course  if  I  find  they  are  reasonable  and  just, 
I  immediately  say,  "  Leave  your  place  in  a  proper 

manner,  and  I  will  procure  another  for  you  before 
"  your  time  is  up,  or,  if  not,  you  must  return  to  the 
"  home  ;"  and  then,  if  there  is  no  place  offers  between 
that  time,  she  returns  to  the  home  again,  and  then 
she  does  not  go  back  for  a  period,  and  on  the  next 
application,  if  she  is  suitable,  she  goes  into  the  place. 
If  that  is  merely  too  hard  for  her  and  she  is  not 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  it,  in  those 
cases  I  mean. 

12.133.  Then  before  you  recommend  a  girl  who 
has  left  her  place  to  a  new  place,  do  you  inquire  into 
her  character  of  her  former  employer  ? — Decidedly. 
If  I  were  not  to  do  so  it  would  tie  my  own  hands,  as 
it  were,  if  I  were  not  particular  about  whom  I  recom- 
mended for  the  situations. 

12.134.  Now,  generally  speaking,  do  persons  taking 
servants  from  your  home  express  satisfaction  ? — 
Yes,  and  I  invariably  get  persons  to  take  them  year 
after  year,  and  there  is  a  school  now  at  Portsea,  and 
that  I  have  supplied  with  servants  for  the  last  five 
years,  though  they  may  have  had  one  or  two  from 
somewhere  else. 

12.135.  {Rev.  Dr.  Hannah.)  Your  home  is  entirely 
voluntary  ? — Yes. 

12.136.  It  is,  in  short,  the  pure  work  of  your  own 
energy  ? — Yes. 

12.137.  And  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  you 
live  in  it  ? — Yes, 

12.138.  You  make  it  your  own  residence  ? — Yes. 

12.139.  And  devote  yourself  to  it?  —  My  time 
entirely. 

12.140.  In  comparing  it  with  a  place  at  Bristol,  did 
you  refer  to  Ashleydown  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  place  I 
mean.  I  mentioned  Mr.  Miller  so  that  you  might 
understand  my  principles. 

12.141.  The  principle  of  that  1  take  to  be  a  sort  of 
faithful  reliance  ? — Yes,  on  God. 

12.142.  That  means  will  be  forthcoming  ? — Yes. 

12.143.  You  have  no  subscription  list? — No. 

12.144.  Your  own  means,  I  take  it,  would  not  be 
suflicient  to  support  a  home  entirely  ? — No  ;  I  have 
a  small  income,  which  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  my  own 
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household,  my  nurse,  and  one  child.  I  have  only  a 
small  means.  The  Marylebone  Ragged  School  is 
kept  up  by  one  and  the  same  dependence  on  God. 

12.145.  And  the  money  comes  in  ? — Yes. 

12.146.  What  is  your  exact  experience  as  bearing 
on  the  Acts  ? — I  certainly  approve  of  the  Acts. 

12.147.  What  facts  have  come  directly  under  your 
observation,  because  we  are  not  inquiring  into  the 
general  subject  of  homes,  but  the  special  subject  of 
the  working. of  the  Acts? — 'Then  what  I  wish  to 
bring  before  you,  those  women  have  come  from  the 
Lock  wards  under  my  notice  where  I  have  been  glad 
to  fall  back  on  the  Acts.  In  this  way,  cases  will 
come  out  from  there  uncured,  and  some  have  a  great 
antipathy  to  going  into  the  union  when  their  health  is 
not  good,  and  they  will  say,  "I  would  rather  die  than 
go  to  the  union."  I  have  been  visiting  the  Lock 
wards  ever  since  the  Acts  have  been  in  operation. 
These  poor  creatures  are  sent  out  uncured  on  a  cer- 
tificate, and  consequently  I  could  not  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  refuse  them.  At  times  women 
have  been  as  much  as  28,  or  some  even  older,  and 
then  a  home  discipline  does  not  suit  them,  and  after 
all  persuasion  and  Christian  influence  they  would 
go  out  not  at  all  fit  and  go  into  the  town.  I  have 
remonstrated  with  them  as  to  ruining  body  and  soul, 
and  I  have  been  glad,  when  I  have  seen  a  woman  in 
such  a  state,  to  send  to  the  authorities  of  the  Lock 
Hospital,  and  say  such  an  one  is  at  large.  Now  these 
women  I  have  lost  sight  of  entirely.  They  will  not 
remain  in  Portsmouth,  but  go  somewhere  else  where 
the  Acts  do  not  reach  them,  but  it  has  been  a  comfort 
to  me  to  refer  to  the  authorities  to  stay  such  cases, 
I  think  it  is  most  necessary,  and  my  experience  has 
proved  it. 

12.148.  Do  you  say  that  they  would  prefer  going 
somewhere  else  so  as  not  to  be  under  the  operation  of 
the  Acts  ? — No,  to  escape  imprisonment. 

12.149.  That  question  would  bear  at  once  on  the 
feeling  of  the  women  towards  the  Acts  ? — No,  the 
woman  in  question  was  sent  out  with  an  uncured  cer- 
tificate, so  that  she  could  not  practise  her  mode  of  life  in 
the  town,  but  if  she  could  do  so,  I  have  had  them  in 
my  experience,  1  am  sure  not  fit  to  be  in  a  home,  but 
knowing  their  bodies  are  in  such  a  state,  and  having 
care  for  their  souls,  1  have  gone  oftentimes,  knowing 
it  to  be  right  to  do  so,  to  prevent  them  going  into 
sin  in  such  a  state,  and  I  have  found  the  Acts  in  those 
cases  most  beneficial.  In  fact  what  should  we  do 
without  them  ?  I  have  been  glad  to  fall  back  on  the 
Acts.  In  that  particular  I  am  afraid  the  home  would 
fail  if  we  had  not  the  Acts.  They  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  be  at  large.  That  is  one  case  in  which  I 
have  been  called  to  make  use  of  the  Acts  in  my 
experience,  but  of  course  I  know  nothing  about  the 
Acts, 

12.150.  You  find  the  Acts  a  very  useful  auxiliary 
in  that  point  of  view!' — A  very  useful  auxiliary, 

12.151.  With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  women  who 
come  into  your  home,  do  you  trace  any  difference  of 
character  between  those  who  have  been  under  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  and  the  others  ? — No,  I  could 
not  discern  any  difference, 

12.152.  Can  you  say  whether  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  has  had  a  good  or  bad  influence  upon  the 
women  ? — My  opinion  from  the  experience  I  have 
had  amongst  them  would  not  allow  me  to  say  it  had 
any  bad  influence  on  them. 

121,53.  Either  good  or  bad? — I  cannot  think  after 
becoming  what  they  are,  for  a  moment  that  the  Acts, 
knowing  the  way  in  which  they  are  carried  out  there, 
could  possibly  harm  them,  or  make  them  worse  than 
they  were  before. 

12,154.  And  as  a  fact  and  not  an  opinion  you  have 
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not  traced  any  hardening  ? — No, 


I  have  not. 
short  would  rather 


12.155.  Your  knowledge 
point  the  other  way  ? — Yes. 

12.156.  {Canon  Gregory.)  What  proportion  of  the 
women  in  your  home  have  come  from  the  Lock 
Hospital? — In  1867  there  were  32  from  the  Lock 
Hospital. 
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12.157.  Out  of  how  many  ? — Out  of  85. 

12.158.  And  the  next  year? — 26  out  of  82;  in 
1869,  40  out  of  74  ;  and  in  the  next  year,  1870,  25  out 
of  73. 

13  March  1871.      12,159.  Then  about  a  third  seem  to  have  come  from 
  the  Lock  Hospital  ? — Yes,  that  is  about  the  number. 

12.160.  Does  that  system  of  dealing  with  the 
women  lead  you  to  make  much  personal  inquiry  with 
respect  to  their  past  history? — I  make  the  inquiry, 
but  not  until  I  thoroughly  know  them  ;  for  I  find  most 
of  them  so  very  untruthful,  and  I  would  not  presume 
to  take  down  a  statement  until  I  knew  a  girl  thoroughly 
and  could  depend  on  her,  and  she  could  feel  that  I 
was  a  friend,  and  would  only  tell  me  the  truth  ;  but 
several  years  ago  when  I  was  called  to  Aldershot  I 
then  made  the  same  stand.  I  said  half  the  statements 
that  are  made  are  not  correct  ;  because  they  all  often 
go  under  an  assumed  name,  and  after  a  time,  of 
course  being  under  Christian  influence  and  hearing 
the  word  of  God,  they  are  obliged  to  come  and  admit 
tliat  they  have  come  in  under  an  assumed  name,  and 
have  shown  so  much  deception,  simply  because  they 
should  not  be  known  by  their  friends.  So  that  it  is 
not  well  to  take  their  statements  until  you  know  them 
thoroughly  ell  and  have  gained  their  confidence,  and 
they  Aviil  tell  you  the  truth.  My  experience  will  not 
allow  me  to  rely  on  anything  a  woman  tells  me  when 
I  first  come  in  contact  with  her. 

12.161.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  those  you  could 
really  trust  who  have  been  in  your  home  some  time 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  Acts  on  themselves  ? 
-—I  have  never  heard  one  in  my  experience  speak 
against  the  Acts. 

12.162.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  them  of  the  effect 
of  the  fortnightly  examination  on  themselves? — No, 
I  have  never  spoken  to  them  upon  it. 

12.163.  You  have  never  heard  one  attribute  any 
tendency  towards  being  reclaimed  to  influences 
brought  upon  her  by  means  of  that  description  ? — 
Yes,  1  have  many  reclaimed  from  the  Lock  wards 
through  being  brought  in  there,  and  I  believe  the 
Acts  have  deterred  many  coming  from  the  Lock  wards 
going  to  that  sinful  mode  of  life  again. 

12.164.  I  am  not  speaking  so  much  about  going 
to  the  Lock  wards,  but  of  the  fortnightly  examina- 
tions. Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  the  women  speak 
of  the  effect  on  themselves  of  going  up  to  the  doctor 
once  a  fortnight  ? — Never. 

12.165.  Neither  good  nor  harm  ? — No. 

12.166.  Then  what  you  state  is  simply  your 
opinion  ? — Yes. 

12.167.  Have  you  a  strong  opinion  about  it  one 
way  or  the  other  that  it  does  good  or  harm  ? — I 
have  no  opinion  that  it  does  harm,  for  after  they  are 
leading  the  lives  or  have  been  in  the  street  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  think  that  it  could  harden  them,  or 
have  any  bad  effect  on  them  ;  in  fact,  I  believe  in 
my  own  judgment  it  would  deter  them  rather  than 
not,  some  not  so  old  ;  some  it  would  deter,  and 
others  of  course  who  are  determined  to  go  into  sin 
at  all  costs  it  would  not.  I  have  often  been  greatly 
pained,  and  have  a  strong  interest  if  I  could  only 
have  some  means  of  restraining  them  from  it.  I  think 
I  must  sav  that  the  Acts  have  a  restraining  power 
on  them  which  is  most  useful. 

12.168.  You  say  that  about  a  third  of  the  women 
in  your  home  come  from  the  hospital.  Did  you  ever 
trace  the  proportion  of  those  reformed,  and  see  what 
relation  they  bore  to  the  admissions  ? — No,  I  have  not 
done  so. 

12.169.  You  have  never  traced  whether  more  or 
less  in  proportion  of  the  women  reformed  have 
come  through  Lock  hospitals  or  voluntarily  ?  — 
Well,  I  have  this  statement  from  Aldershot,  which 
during  the  last  year  would  give  you  an  idea  of  that 
perhaps.    Some  12  months  since  the  committee  met 


and  asked  me  if  I  would  keep  six  beds  for  the  Aider- 
shot  Lock  wards.  I  said,  if  it  was  their  wish  I 
would  do  so  ;  1  should  be  happy  to  fall  in  with  their 
views  in  any  way  ;  and  consequently,  I  think,  there 
was  100/.  paid  to  the  Penitentiary  Committee,  and  I 
believe  that  everything  comes  through  them  into  my 
hands,  and  I  feel  that  we  work  so  in  harmony  that  all 
the  money  they  get  comes  into  my  hands  ;  but  this  is 
the  number  I  have  received  during  the  past  year  from 
Aldershot  since  that  period  :  14  I  have  received  from 
Aldershot  in  less  than  12  months  ;  and  out  of  that 
number  there  have  been  four  only  who  have  returned 
into  sin. 

12.170.  Where  are  the  other  10?  —  Two  are  in 
service.  One  young  woman  was  only  with  me  two 
months,  a  good  servant ;  and  she  has  been  in  a 
school  at  Portsmouth  since  that  period.  She  was  the 
third  one  that  came  from  Aldershot. 

12.171.  How  long  a  time  has  she  been  in  service? 
— It  would  be  quite  six  months.  I  should  say  over 
rather  than  under  that  ;  then  that  young  woman 
was  perfectly  healthy,  strong,  and  a  good  cook.  My 
reason  for  not  keeping  them  for  two  years  is,  that  I 
feel  I  can  take  four  in  where  I  could  only  take  one, 
and  wanting  more  help  in  reformatory  work  I  work  my 
home  on  that  principle. 

12.172.  Speaking  of  those  who  have  been  in  the 
Lock  hospital,  do  you  include  those  who  were  regis- 
tered under  the  Act? — Yes,  they  were  all  registered. 

12.173.  Would  more  of  the  women  be  registered 
under  the  Act  tlian  those  that  come  to  you  from  the 
Lock  hospital.  1  mean  the  other  two-thirds  of  the 
women,  wlio  are  not  sent  by  the  hospital  authorities,  have 
they  been  largely  subject  to  the  operations  of  the  Act  ? 
— All  that  come  from  the  Lock  ward  would  be  subject. 

12.174.  But  those  who  do  not  come  from  the  Lock 
hospital  ? — I  have  never  noticed  the  proportion,  but 
I  think  I  may  say  a  greater  number  of  them  would  be 
on  the  register. 

12.175.  And  the  remainder  would  be  what  are 
called  clandestine,  or  are  they  from  other  neighbour- 
hoods ? — I  do  not  know  they  would  be,  perhaps  those 
who  had  heard  of  the  home  at  a  distance  off  and  have 
come.  There  is  one  case  I  wish  specially  to  show  you, 
where  I  think  only  sanitary  measures  are  used,  it  is 
quite  sad.  My  home,  as  I  have  told  you,  is  nearly 
always  full.  1  had  a  poor  outcast  apply — there  are 
several  instances,  only  this  is  one  to  bring  forward 
as  an  example — to  be  admitted  to  the  home.  I  had 
no  room,  she  was  looking  most  miserably  filthy  and 
dirty.  I  said,  "  Go  to  the  Lock  wards,  and  ask  them 
"  to  detain  you  there  until  I  can  admit  you  to  the 
"  home."  She  went,  and  not  being  diseased,  conse- 
quently could  not  be  admitted.  She  returned  to  me, 
and  I  could  not  understand  the  reason  why  she  was 
sent  away,  because  they  had  many  beds  empty.  I 
thought  if  they  could  admit  these  poor  outcasts  into 
the  beds  I  would  go  and  see,  and  I  immediately  put 
on  my  bonnet  and  went  to  see  Dr.  Parsons,  and  he 
told  me  he  could  not  under  the  Act  admit  her 
because  she  was  not  diseased.  Now  I  think  that  is 
something  fearful,  that  because  the  woman  is  not 
diseased  she  should  be  cast  into  the  streets  from  the 
Lock  wards,  and  no  provision  made  for  her,  and  then 
to  go  and  get  so,  and  then  be  able  to  come  in.  That 
is  the  sort  of  case  that  has  come  under  my  notice 
which  certainly  I  feel  the  Act  may  be  amended  about. 
Dr  Parsons,  of  course,  I  could  not  wish,  or  anyone, 
to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  Act,  but  1  went  home 
and,  having  folding  bedsteads,  made  a  bed  for  her,  and 
afterwards  I  went  into  the  bedroom,  and  after  she  had 
had  her  bath  and  her  clothes  changed  I  did  not  know 
that  woman  again,  and  asked  the  matron  where  she 
came  from.  Now  that  will  show  you  the  difference 
when  these  poor  outcasts  are  picked  up  it  makes  in 
their  appearance. 


Mr.  A.  Howell. 


Mr.  Augustus  Howell  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  : 

12,176.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the        12,177.  Are  you  now  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Town  Council  of  Portsmouth? — I  was.    I  have  re-     Guardians  of  the  Portsea  Union  ? — lam. 
signed  that  position.  12,178.  Have   you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
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Acts  which  are  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  this  Com- 
mission ? — I  have. 

12.179.  Have  you  in  connexion  with  the  system  of 
pauperism  considered  these  Acts  ? — I  have. 

12.180.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  to  the 
Commission  whether  in  your  opinion  they  have  had 
any  effect  on  pauperism  in  Portsmouth  ? — A  most 
decided  effect. 

12.181.  In  what  respect?  —  They  have  reduced 
pauperism. 

12.182.  Have  they  reduced  pauperism  as  regards 
women?  —  As  r'egards  men,  more  particularly  men, 
inasmuch  as  previously  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts  a 
large  number  of  the  male  population,  that  is  to  say, 
excavators  and  the  labouring  classes,  having  become 
diseased,  sought  refuge  within  the  limits  of  the  union 
workhouse,  to  be  treated  in  the  hospital  of  the  work- 
house for  that  disease;  but  the  operation  of  the 
Acts,  in  my  opinion,  has  materially  decreased  the 
number  who  are  compelled  to  seek  refuge  within  the 
limits  of  the  union.  That  statement  is  corroborated  by 
Dr.  Page,  whom  I  had  an  interview  with  on  Friday,  and 
who  gave,  as  his  opinion,  the  same  as  I  am  giving  now. 

12.183.  Then  it  is  a  fact  that  of  late  years  paupers 
admitted  to  the  union  have  not  been  suffering  so  ex- 
tensively as  they  used  to  do  from  venereal  disease  ? — 
No  ;  for  instance,  there  were  many  of  those  excavators 
employed  on  the  branch  works,  and  also  in  building 
the  forts  on  Portsdown  Hill,  who  were  affected  to  a 
very  great  extent  before  the  passing  of  the  Acts  ;  but 
I  believe  the  operation  of  these  statutes  has  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  disease,  and  thereby  reducing 
the  number  of  patients  coming  within  the  limits  of  the 
Poor  Laws. 

12.184.  Since  what  date  has  this  reduction  taken 
place  ? — Within  the  last  three  years. 

12.185.  Do  a  less  number  of  the  destitute  women 
of  the  town  come  to  the  workhouse  now  than 
formerly  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  the  only  refuge,  previously 
to  the  passing  of  the  Acts,  which  those  unfortunate 
women  had,  and  the  only  mode  of  treatment  or 
cure,  and  so  dreadful  were  many  of  the  cases 
that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization.  I  will 
simply  say  that  previously  to  the  passing  of  these 
statutes  many  of  these  unfortunate  creatures  were 
found  in  a  state  of  disease  lying  about  the  ramparts, 
and  sleeping  in  the  portholes  of  the  ramparts,  and  so 
dreadful  was  their  state  that  when  they  came  to  be 
taken  into  custody  by  the  police,  and  the  relieving 
officers  in  some  cases,  they  were  obliged  to  be  removed 
with  great  care  to  the  union  hospital  ;  they  were  then 
found  to  be  in  such  a  filthy  state  in  consequence  of 
the  disease,  that  it  rendered  cure  almost  impossible, 
and  many  became  chronic  incurable  cases. 

12.186.  Did  many  of  them  die  ? — I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  and  have  not  the  return,  but  I  should 
say  that  a  large  number  became,  as  it  were,  unfit  to 
go  before  society  consequent  upon  the  disease  taking 
too  deep  a  root  by  not  being  destroyed  at  an  early 
date  of  their  vicious  lives. 

12.187.  How  long  have  you  been  resident  in  Ports- 
mouth ? — All  my  life. 

12.188.  Have  you  observed  any  difference  in  the 
state  of  the  streets  as  regards  the  conduct  of  prosti- 
tutes of  late  years? — The  discipline  of  the  local  police, 
that  is  to  say,  the  borough  police  under  the  council, 
has  been  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  more  effec- 
tive in  its  character,  but  I  beg  to  say  that  I  took 
particular  notice  of  the  decency  of  the  women  and 
their  cleanliness  since  the  passing  of  these  Acts,  and 
I  found  the  general  appearance  of  the  women  more 
decent  and  their  conduct  more  orderly.  There  is 
greater  cleanliness  in  their  persons,  and  their  language 
is  more  decent.  It  seems  as  if  the  operation  of  the 
statutes  had  been  to  place  a  power  over  them  which 
has  had  a  salutary  effect  on  their  morals,  as  a  check 
on  the  bad  language  issuing  from  them  together  with 
the  indecent  proceedings  in  the  thoroughfares. 

12.189.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  have  observed 
of  late  years  an  improvement  in  the  demeanour  and 
character  of  these  women  ?— Most  decidedly. 


12.190.  Are  they  dressed  better? — Far  better. 

12.191.  Their  language  is  not  so  bad? — Not  so 
bad. 

12.192.  They  are  less  riotous  in  the  streets  — Less 
riotous. 

12.193.  And  the  men  who  accompany  them  are 
better  behaved  ?  —  Better  behaved.  For  instance, 
there  used  to  be  before  the  supervision  under  the 
Acts  a  large  number  of  old  prostitutes  who  used  to 
frequent  the  corners  of  the  streets  when  the  evening 
set  in. 

12,194'.  Are  the  local  police  more  strict  than  they 
used  to  be  ? — They  are  more  strict. 

12.195.  Of  late  years  ? — Of  late  years. 

12.196.  Then  the  improved  appearance  of  the 
streets  and  better  conduct  of  the  women  of  the  town 
is  owing  to  the  increased  vigilance  of  the  police  ? — • 
To  the  united  action  of  the  metropolitan  police,  who 
carry  the  statutes  into  operation,  and  of  the  local 
police.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  the  local  police  are 
the  cause  of  it  entirely,  but  I  believe  it  is  the  united 
action.  For  instance,  the  two  police  bodies  acting  in 
a  sort  of  union  they  have  a  sort  of  supervision,  one 
over  the  persons  of  the  prostitutes  and  the  other  over 
their  morals.  There  seems  to  be  a  more  united  action 
for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  disease. 

12.197.  The  action  of  the  police  in  carrying  out 
these  Acts  is  indirect ;  they  have  no  power  to  take 
women  into  custody  ? — Not  at  all,  it  is  only  under  the 
provisions  of  the  statute. 

12.198.  You  know  how  the  Lock  Hospital  is 
situated  ? — Yes. 

12.199.  Do  you  think  its  situation  in  a  thoroughfare 
is  objectionable  ? — I  think  so. 

12.200.  Have  you  ever  observed  women  coming 
there  for  examination  ? — I  have,  and  I  have  made  it  a 
point  of  conversation  with  tradesmen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  one  gentleman  parti- 
cularly stated  to  me  that  he  thought  it  an  injury  to 
his  trade,  that  these  females  could  be  seen  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  coming  from  the  locality  where  they 
reside  to  the  main  road,  and  then  coming  into  the 
hospital  to  be  examined,  and  it  had  become  the  sub- 
ject of  indecent  observation.  I  will  point  out  one 
case  to  the  Commission.  Some  few  days  since  I  had 
occasion  to  pass  the  hospital  to  the  dockyard  under 
the  wall  of  the  dockyard,  and  there  I  found  a  large 
number  of  youthc,  apprentices,  and  others  belonging 
to  the  dockyard,  passing  from  that  house  to  the 
dockyard  after  the  dinner  hour,  and  there  I  found 
many  of  those  young  prostitutes  on  their  way  back  to 
the  hospital,  receiving  as  it  were  the  gibes  and  sneers 
and  indecent  observations  of  those  youths,  thereby 
creating,  in  my  opinion,  a  species  of  immorality  carry- 
ing with  it  its  weight  in  the  evening,  or  at  a  future 
period  when  they  came  into  contact,  and  it  struck  me 
it  was  a  case  if  possible  to  be  avoided.  ■ 

12.201.  These  idle  people  knew  perfectly  where 
they  would  be? — Decidedly. 

12.202.  Is  it  the  daily  practice  for  these  women  to 
come  up  for  examination  in  streams  ? — It  is  the  practice 
for  them  to  come  up  in  twos  and  threes  together  and 
so  pass  along.  Very  likely  the  decent  or  moral 
having  as  it  were  their  eyes  open  to  the  operation  of 
these  statutes  make  observations,  and  I  have  seen  at 
the  candle  factory  directly  opposite  the  place  of 
examination  many  respectable  decent  females  of 
tender  age  viewing  these  girls,  and  communicating  to 
one  another  the  object  for  which  they  were  visiting 
the  hospital,  and  I  have  spoken  to  the  parents  of 
others,  who  have  stated  most  decidedly  that  they 
thought  some  action  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
such  indecent  exposure  of  the  immoral  wcmen  about 
to  be  examined  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  in  the  sight  of  morality  and  virtue. 

12.203.  Then  the  conduct  of  these  women  is  so 
conspicuous  that  the  female  members  of  the  house- 
holders' families  would  have  their  attention  attracted 
to  it  ? — Yes,  just  so.  I  wish  the  Commission  to 
understand  that  there  is  no  indecency  in  the  streets 
by  these  females  ;  they  pass  along  quietly  and  orderly, 
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Mr.  A.  Howell,  these  females  of  respectability  or  virtue  is  attracted 

  by  the  fact  of  their  going  to  that  place. 

13  March  1871.      12,204'.  And  they  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing 

 the  gibes  and  sneers  of  the  idle  people  who  accost 

these  women  ? — Yes. 

12.205.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  taken  so 
much  interest  in  the  Acts  as  to  talk  to  the  women 
about  them?  —  No,  merely  now  when  the  chronic 
cases  have  come  in  that  are  incurable,  when  I  have 
discharged  my  duties  as  one  of  the  guardians  in 
visiting  the  hospital,  in  going  through  the  wards  I 
have  asked  questions  of  them  as  to  proceedings 
within  the  limits  of  the  hospital,  to  which  I  shall 
more  immediately  refer  directly  as  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  females. 

12.206.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  Lock  Hospital 
yourself? — Yes;  I  have  never  been  through  the 
hospital. 

12.207.  But  I  think  you  said  you  had  some  obser- 
vations to  make  on  the  subject  of  the  classification 
of  women  ? — If  the  Commission  will  allow  me  I 
v\'ill  call  attention  to  what  I  think  would  be  prudent 
and  right,  which  is,  that  the  prostitutes  in  a  public 
hospital  should  be  classified  according  to  age  and 
the  period  they  have  led  a  vicious  life,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  young  being  intimidated  by  the  older 
prostitutes  ;  that  is  a  most  material  question  that 
affects  tlie  operation  of  the  statute.  For  instance, 
the  older  prostitute  being  well  inured  to  the  vicious- 
ness  of  the  life  she  has  led  inculcates  in  the  younger 
prostitute  the  mode  in  which  she  obtained  her  living 
during  the  many  years  she  has  been  on  the  streets, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  from  that  that  we 
see  so  many  of  these  younger  girls  continually  ; 
when  I  say  continually,  they  are  not  reclaimed 
under  any  circumstances,  and  it  is  the  duty,  1  think, 
of  the  authorities  to  classify  them  according  to  age. 
Portsmouth  is  a  town  peculiarly  situated,  a  garrison 
town,  and  it  is  observable  that  it  is  not  the  girls 
belonging  to  the  borough  who  go  in  the  streets  so 
early,  but  it  is  young  girls  who  come  from  a  dis- 
tance, country  girls  and  girls  who  are  in  service,  and 
who  are  led  from  the  place  of  their  birth  or  residence 
by  the  army  or  navy  visiting,  or  on  furlough,  or  on 
leave,  and  when  once  they  come  within  the  grasp  of 
the  older  prostitute  she  takes  special  care  to  make  a 
capital  out  of  her.  For  instance,  I  have  observed  the 
older  prostitute  select  always  the  younger  prostitute 
to  be  her  companion  when  walking  the  streets  for  the 
purpose  of  her  calling  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  allurement,  and 
the  prostitute  seeks  by  having  a  good-looking  young 
female  in  her  company  thereby  to  create  a  sort  of 
feeling  in  her  own  favour,  and  you  will  see  an  old 
i'emale  never  select  an  older  female  as  a  companion, 
but  generally  a  good-looking  young  woman  to  be  the 
means  of  drawing  the  opposite  sex  within  the  limits 
of  her  company. 

12,208.  You  have  spoken  of  these  young  prosti- 
tutes, would  you  think  it  an  unjustifiable  invasion  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  if  the  law  were  to  take 
charge  of  those  very  young  girls  who  have  not 
entered  on  a  life  of  vice?  —  I  think  it  would  be 
a  merciful  thing.  I  think  if  the  law  were  to  take 
into  custody  those  young  females  who  have  only 
recently  departed  from  a  life  of  virtue,  and  who 
could  be  placed  in  a  reformatory,  they  could  be 
raised  from  a  vicious  life  and  made  respectable 
members  of  society.  It  appears  to  me,  from  obser- 
vation, that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  non-ope- 
ration of  the  power  of  the  parents.  I  find  some- 
times that  in  administering  the  power  of  the  law  a 
man  will  come  before  the  board  who  has  a  family, 
and  he  is  asked,  "  How  many  children  have  you  ? — 
"  Five  in  number.  How  old  is  the  eldest  ? — 
"  Sixteen.  Where  is  she? — Gets  her  living  by  going 
"  to  a  factory,  or  she  is  living  at  home."  The  mother 
may  be  dead,  or  if  living  may  be  vicious  herself,  and 
the  child  or  girl  is  thrown  into  society  with  a  vicious 
tendency  created  by  the  bad  habits  of  the  parent. 


It  would  be  a  merciful  thing  if  the  law  were  such 
that  the  girl  could  be  snatched  from  the  vicious  parent 
and  be  placed  in  a  reformatory,  and  have  prudent 
persons  to  point  out  the  error  of  her  ways,  and 
ultimately  make  her  a  useful  member  of  societv. 

12.209.  Would  you  approve  of  the  policy  of  making 
it  penal  in  brothel  keepers  to  entertain  these  chil- 
dren in  their  houses  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  ? 
—J  am  of  opinion,  from  personal  observation,  from 
visiting  these  places  in  company  with  many  of  my 
friends  who  are  opposed  to  the  viciousness  which  now 
exists  in  many  of  those  brothels,  that  if  some  penal 
statute  were  in  force  to  prevent  any  brothel  keeper 
having  any  girl  within  the  limits  of  his  house  under 
the  ago,  say,  of  17  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  it 
should  be  penal  on  him,  and  I  would  make  him  sub- 
ject to  imprisonment.  I  think  the  mere  infliction  of 
a  fine  has  no  salutary  effect,  but  if  imprisonment,  say 
during  14  da3's,  and  hard  labour  were  given,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  these  wicked  and  un- 
principled persons  having  females  in  their  houses  for 
the  purpose  of  prostitution,  I  must  point  out  that 
Portsmouth  is  peculiarly  situated  as  regards  brewing. 
Many  brewers  have  houses  ;  those  are  let  to  parties, 
who  let  them  out  again  immediately.  In  the  rear  of 
many  public-houses  are  little  tenements,  which  are 
occupied  by  persons  who  lead  immoral  lives  there, 
and  it  has  been  observed  by  many  that  many  of  those 
are  young  girls  who  do  not  exceed,  in  many  cases,  16 
years  of  age.  I  think  there  might  be  some  statute 
punishing  bv  imprisonment  ;  and  I  would  have  some 
statute  to  punish  by  imprisonment,  or  by  a  fine,  if  you 
like,  in  the  first  instance,  and  on  a  second  conviction 
by  imprisonment,  an}'  owner  or  occupier  who  shall 
occupy  a  house  or  part  of  a  house,  and  who  shall  let 
the  same  to  any  girl  under  17  years  of  age,  who  shall 
knowingly  to  him  gain  a  livelihood  by  prostitution. 
And  I  would  go  further  :  who  shall  let  any  house  or 
part  of  a  house  to  a  girl  being  diseased,  or  if  any 
female  shall  be  found  therein  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  owner  or  occupier  diseased,  then  the  fine  should 
go  towards  the  support  of  the  female  within  a  public 
hospital. 

12.210.  The  existing  law  does  render  it  penal  for 
brothel  keepers  to  keep  diseased  women  in  their 
houses,  and  you  would  extend  it  to  keeping  young 
girls  diseased  or  not  diseased? — Yes,  just  so,  that  is 
to  say,  under  a  certain  age  ;  many  older  prostitutes 
are  persons  in  the  houses.  For  instance,  a  girl  of 
19  who  has  left  her  home  in  some  large  house  in 
Sonthsea  where  there  are  a  number  of  servants,  a 
girl  of  15  or  16  has  been  decoyed  away  by  the  other 
girl,  and  brought  away  to  that  house ;  the  owner 
or  occupier  of  the  house  knew  full  well  she  was  a 
girl  of  tender  age,  and  allowed  her  to  come  there 
as  an  allurement  to  men,  and  if  my  proposition  were 
to  come  into  effect  he  would  be  prevented  from 
allowing  a  child  of  this  tender  age  coming  to  his 
house,  and  it  would  prevent  a  girl  being  taken  from 
her  home  in  many  cases. 

12.211.  Then  you  propose  two  especial  remedies  to 
prevent  juvenile  prostitution  ? — That  is  my  object. 

12.212.  First,  the  punishment  of  brothel  keepers 
who  entertain  young  girls  in  their  house  for  that 
purpose  ;  and,  secondly,  the  removal  of  those  young 
girls  to  some  reformatory  or  place  of  refuge  ?  — 
Yes. 

12.213.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  strict 
classification  should  be  observed  in  those  public 
hospitals,  so  as  to  separate  these  young  prostitutes 
from  the  old  and  abandoned  ones  ? — Most  decidedly,  I 
think  that  would  have  a  very  salutary  effect,  not  only  in 
checking  the  disease,but  it  would  also  affect  the  morals 
and  the  future  of  many  of  those  who  unfortunately 
become  inmates  of  those  hospitals. 

12.214.  Would  you  inflict  any  penalty  on  prosti- 
tutes who,  after  having  been  cured  in  a  public  hospital, 
return  to  their  former  mode  of  life?  —  That  is  a 
question  which  I  have  given  my  attention  to,  and  I 
think  this — in  my  opinion  there  are  many  prostitutes 
who  are  so  vicious  in  their  habits  that  they  cause  a 
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spread  of  immorality  as  well  as  a  spread  of  disease, 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  give  a  discretionary  power 
to  an  authority  to  remove  those  girls  after  cure, 
having  regard  to  their  peculiar  tendency  of  mind 
towards  prostitution  and  to  increase  immorality  and 
also  disease,  to  their  former  place  of  residence  where 
they  belonged  to  previously  to  prostitution,  and  I 
would  make  it  an  offence  if  they  returned  to  the 
district  and  resumed  a  life  of  prostitution,  in  the 
same  manner  as  I  would  inflict  punishment  on  any 
pauper  who  should  be  removed  by  liie  parish  to 
his  place  of  settlement  and  he  returned  and  became 
chargeable  to  that  parish.  I  think  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  removing  from  the  place  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  by  their  habits  draw  others  into  it.  For 
instance,  previously  to  my  receiving  notice  to  appear 
before  this  Commission,  I  made  it  a  point  to  go  round 
and  ascertain  certain  facts,  and  I  found  in  many  cases 
there  were  prostitutes  who  allured  girls  from  the 
country  districts  by  sending  home  certain  tempting 
offers  in  order  to  bring  girls  into  the  town,  and  I 
think  the  justices  should  have  power  to  remove  such  a 
person,  and  to  dare  such  a  person  to  come  within 
the  district  again,  or  for  a  certain  period,  say,  three  or 
five  years,  during  which  she  should  not  approach  it. 
The  only  difficulty  would  be  that  it  would  be  rather 
an  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ;  but  if 
a  person  is  found  proceeding  with  an  avocation  that 
is  immoral,  which  is  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth, 
I  do  not  see  any  harm  that  is  committed  in  removing 
such  a  person  away  from  the  locality.  Take  a  case 
in  point.  I  removed  a  person  by  virtue  of  the 
removal  law  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  in  Staffordshire,  a 
person  who  had  been  for  many  years  on  the  streets  at 
Portsmouth.  I  was  very  desirous  as  one  of  the 
llemoval  Committee  to  get  this  person  away,  because 
she  had  been  convicted  of  felony.  Twice  she  was 
taken  to  Stoke-upon-Trent  and  deposited  in  the 
union  workhouse  there.  After  she  had  been  there 
some  little  time,  she  pretended  to  be  very  honest,  and 
so  far  deceived  the  Board  of  Guardians  that  they  put 
her  into  a  house  at  service,  where  she  stole  25/.  from 
her  master  and  absconded.  The  police  tried  to  trace 
her  out,  and  did  not  trace  her  out  until  she  was 
apprehended  again  in  the  borough  of  Portsmouth, 
having  committed  a  felony.  That  was  a  woman  who 
was  affected  chronically,  literally  saturated  with  dis- 
ease. If  this  Act  had  been  in  operation  to  prevent 
that  female  coming  back,  the  result  would  have  been 
the  neighbourhood  where  she  resided  would  not  have 
been  polluted  by  her,  because  she  made  it  a  point  to 
allure  young  girls.    And  then  she  again  deceived  the 

authorities.    There  is  a  home  at  H—  and  the 

ladies  of  it  visited  her,  and  she  consented  to  go  into 
it ;  she  went  into  it,  and  shortly  after  absconded, 
taking  the  lady  superior's  dress  and  articles  of  apparel, 
and  she  is  now  undergoing  hard  labour  in  the  county 
gaol  at  Winchester.  I  think  it  desirable  that  there 
should  be  power  to  remove  such,  because  they  initiate 
the  young  girls  into  the  mystery  of  their  avocation. 

12.215.  Then  it  is  the  habit  of  the  older  prostitutes 
to  decoy  young  girls  into  the  same  line  of  life  ? — Yes, 
and  in  many  instances  the  keepers  employ  that  par- 
ticular class  well  up  in  the  mysteries  of  their  life  to 
allure  young  girls  away,  and  they  send  them  out  for 
that  purpose  to  visit  railway  stations  where  young 
servants  who  are  going  away  to  visit  their  homes 
or  who  are  returning  again  may  be  seen,  and  there 
these  women  are  looking  out  for  such  prey. 

12.216.  Then  if  that  is  the  case,  it  becomes  still 
more  important  to  separate  the  old  prostitutes  from 
the  young  ones  when  they  are  in  the  hospital  for 
treatment  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

12.217.  And  in  the  homes  ? — Yes. 

12.218.  You  are  in  a  position  to  speak  of  the 
operation  of  these  Acts  in  hindering  women  from 
going  on  the  town  who  might  otherwise  do  so  ? — Yes. 
Portsmouth  is  peculiarly  situated  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  seamen's  wives,  marines'  wives,  and 
soldiers'  wives  who  are  sometimes  thrown  on  the 
world  by  their  husbands  leaving  the  country  and 


having  no  half  pay,  and  in  many  cases  they  resort  to  TWENTY- 
prostitution  as  the  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  SIXTH  DAY. 
Now  the  effect  of  these  Acts,  by  the  vigilant  way  in        ^  Howell 

which  the  officers  have  carried  the  same  into  operation       "  _J  
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supervision  in  the  public  streets,  has  a  deterrent  power   — — 

or  influence  over  these  women,  and  it  drives  them 
from  the  haunts  of  prostitutes,  and  also  from  accost- 
ing men  in  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution. 
I  have  known  from  personal  observation  where  persons 
have  been  on  the  relief,  take  a  widow  for  instance,  with 
perhaps  three  or  four  children, or  a  marine'swife,  orthe 
wife  of  a  person  away  at  sea,  having  left  her  no  means, 
1  have  taken  note  of  the  name  of  the  party  where  she 
has  resided,  and  I  have  put  myself  in  comnmnication 
with  a  shopkeeper,  say  a  grocer  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  asked  him  to  let  me  know  the  general  character 
of  the  individual,  and  I  have  ascertained  the  small 
pittance  given  by  the  parochial  authorities  could  not, 
of  course,  afford  means  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
family,  and  if  the  woman  is  found  not  to  be  leading  a 
proper  life,  namely,  by  going  out  charring,  or  needle- 
work, or  some  other  course  of  obtaining  a  livelihood, 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  something  is 
wrong,  and  the  relieving  officers  have  been  the  means 
of  driving  such  persons  away  from  it  by  exposing  it. 
"  I  have  seen  you  in  such  a  place  ;  you  will  have  to 
"  be  examined  and  go  to  the  hospital."  Then  there 
are  a  large  number  of  factory  girls,  we  have  several 
factories  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  and  many  of 
the  girls  are  of  a  very  tender  age,  15,  16,  and  17,  and 
nature  has  been  very  kind  to  them  with  regard  to 
personal  attractions,  and  when  a  regiment  comes  in, 
located  in  different  barracks,  these  girls  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  barracks.  If  a  ship  comes  in 
again,  they  are  seen  by  the  sailors,  and  it  has  a  very 
great  effect  in  checking  the  immorality  of  the  girls  by 
the  officers  noticing  them,  and  communicating  witli 
the  parents  of  those  girls.  The  statute  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  many  of  those  from  ruin.  I  know 
the  officers  have  carried  out  the  Act  in  that  way  from 
a  father  s  statement  to  me.  Employed  in  a  dockyard, 
and  leaving  his  daughter  at  home  to  look  after  the 
family,  the  officer  says,  "I  have  seen  your  giid  in  such 
"  a  locality  repeatedly,  and  I  am  fearful  we  shall 
"  have  to  put  the  law  into  effect,  and  have  her  exa- 
"  mined."  It  has  had  an  effect  on  the  parent,  and 
he  has  brought  his  power  to  bear  on  the  child  to 
snatch  her  from  a  life  of  sin  and  vice,  therefore  I 
speak  conscientiously  when  I  tell  you  that  in  my 
opinion  the  operation  of  the  law  has  been  the  means 
of  saving  many  persons  from  prostitution  who  other- 
wise would  have  gone  into  it. 

12.219.  Then  you  think  the  law  has  made  parents 
more  vigilant  in  looking  after  +heir  children  ?  — 
Yes. 

12.220.  And  prevented  loose  and  wanton  girls  and 
women  from  indulging  in  this  vice  for  fear  of  being 
placed  on  the  register? — Yes,  just  so.  Many  of 
these  girls  previously  to  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
when  they  became  diseased,  became  inmates  of  the 
union  workhouse,  and  we  have  had  20  or  30  women 
within  the  limits  of  the  hospital  there,  and  that  shows 
the  necessity  of  the  law  being  upheld.  I  mean, 
being  one  of  the  visiting  guardians,  men-of-war,  either 
English  or  foreign,  coming  in,  those'  girls  congregate 
at  the  union  hospital  at  the  sound  of  the  first  gun 
which  announces  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  with  all 
animation,  and  before  the  salute  had  died  off  of  18 
guns  to  the  Admiral,  you  would  find  those  girls 
making  their  way  to  the  governor's  hospital,  asking 
to  be  discharged,  or  giving  the  three  hours'  notice.  I 
am  speaking  of  before  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Now 
many  were  diseased,  and  the  effect  was,  tint  they 
immediately  went  into  their  old  haunts,  and  then, 
when  these  men  came  ashore,  vicious  and  drinking 
men,  and  went  to  their  haunts,  they  were  immediately 
aflected  with  the  disease  by  these  girls  in  these  locali- 
ties. Now  the  effect  of  the  statutes  has  been  this, 
that  they  are  snatched  from  society  and  detained  by 
virtue  of  the  law  within  the  limits  of  the  hospital,  and 
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you  see  none  of  these  women  now  located  in  the 
places  whicli  these  men  visit  ;  but  foreign  men-of-war, 

,  I  recollect  a  Russian  man-of-war  from  China  coming 

in,  and  the  sailors  came  ashore  and  went  to  a  brothel 
where  there  was  a  number  of  these  juvenile  prosti- 
tutes. The  effect  was  that  these  men  became  con- 
taminated. After  the  ship  had  remained  some  time, 
after  receiving  her  outfit  in  the  dockyard,  she  went 
down  Channel,  supposing  she  was  outward  bound, 
and  went  into  Plymouth,  and  the  men  went  again 
ashore,  and  communicated  disease  again  to  the  women 
at  Plymouth,  and  so  in  every  port  in  the  dominions  of 
Her  Majesty  which  they  visited. 

12.221.  {Viscount  Hardhigc.)  Did  you  say  that 
most  of  these  pauper  women  in  the  union  were 
diseased  ? — We  never  had  any  women  in  the  hospital 
but  those  who  were  diseased. 

12.222.  Those  you  speak  of  were  all  in  the  hospital  ? 
— I  am  speaking  of  the  time  previous  to  the  operation 
of  these  Acts  ;  the  only  receptacle  for  these  women  was 
the  hospital  and  the  workhouse. 

12.223.  Was  there  at  any  time  any  feeling  among 
that  class  of  women  that  they  would  rather  die  than 
go  into  the  union  ? — They  did  not  come  to  the  union 
until  disease  had  driven  them  there,  until  they  were 
so  far  gone  that  they  were  positively  obliged  to  go 
to  the  union  as  a  sort  of  refuge  to  be  cured.  On  a 
girl  becoming  contaminated,  and  it  being  known  that 
she  was  afflicted  with  the  disease,  she  would  become 
as  it  were  an  outcast  of  that  brothel,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  brothel  keeper  would  apply  to  the 
relieving  officer  to  take  her  away  and  place  her  in  the 
union,  but  she  had  such  a  horror  of  going  into  the 
union  that  she  left  the  brothel  and  walked  about 
the  streets,  and  if  it  was  fine  weather  she  was  found 
sleeping  on  the  walls  of  the  ramparts  round  the  town, 
and  the  disease  gained  ground,  and  ultimately  the 
poor  creature,  as  I  have  seen  them,  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  in  an  awful  state,  the  hair  of  her  head 
matted  together  so  that  the  whole  had  to  be  cut  off, 
in  fact  altogether  in  a  most  terrible  and  disgraceful 
state.  We  do  not  see  such  cases  now.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  three  in  the  hospital  with  any  disease,  only 
the  chronic  cases  which  are  incurable,  and  which  are 
turned  out  from  the  Portsmouth  hospital. 

12.224.  Then  you  have  hardly  any  cases  of  disease 
now  in  your  hospital  ? — No. 

12.225.  And  that  you  attribute  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — To  the  operation  of 
the  Acts. 

12.226.  And  the  same  argument  would  apply  to 
the  excavators  ? — Yes,  to  the  male  portion. 

12.227.  Before  the  Acts  you  had  a  great  many 
cases  of  the  class  of  men  who  were  infected  with 
disease? — Just  so.  Many  of  those  might  have  saved 
up  3/.  or  4Z.,  and  found  themselves  so  ill  from  the 
disease  that  they  could  not  do  their  daily  labour,  and 
then  they  placed  themselves  in  the  hands  of  some 
quack,  because  there  are  many  of  those  in  the 
borough,  and  they  get  all  the  money  they  can  from 
their  patients,  and  then  the  latter  are  obliged  to  throw 
themselves  in  the  arms  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  thus 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  union  hospital.  Those 
cases  have  been  largely  reduced  by  the  operation  of 
the  Acts. 

12.228.  You  would  have  great  difficulty,  would  you 
not,  in  removing  forcibly  any  woman  to  her  former 
place  of  prostitution  as  you  have  proposed? — I  have 
had  experience  in  removing  persons,  and  the  Removal 
Committee  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  remove 
paupers  to  their  various  settlements  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  have  never  found 
any  difficulty.  Upon  reasoning  and  pointing  out  that 
it  is  imperative,  the  parties  have  become  passive  and 
have  gone  away.  1  think  many  of  those  girls  would 
be  glad  to  escape  from  a  life  of  prostitution  ;  they  are 
not  all  so  vicious  as  to  refuse,  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
their  expenses  paid,  and  to  be  taken  home.  Supposing 
a  young  girl  of  two,  or  three,  or  four  and  twenty^  or 
not  of  age  having  led  a  life  of  prostitution  for  three  or 
four  years,  she  would  be  very  glad  for  some  individual 


to  stand  as  the  mediator  between  herself  and  her 
friends  for  reclamation.  Many  a  mother  would 
perhaps  shut  the  door  of  her  house  against  her 
daughter  if  she  was  to  come  personally,  but  if  the 
operation  of  the  law  was  such  as  that  the  girl  was  to 
be  taken  home,  the  mother  would  receive  the  penitent 
and  say,  "  We  will  see  what  we  can  do  to  snatch  her 
"  from  a  life  of  vice  and  sin." 

12.229.  But  these  women  to  whom  you  would 
apply  such  an  operation  of  the  law,  would  be  the 
more  hardened  ones  ? — They  ordinarily  would  be  the 
more  hardened  ones. 

12.230.  And  they  surely  would  not  go  back  to  their 
homes  very  willingly  ? — They  would  not  positively 
object  to  go,  but  when  they  k  new  the  law  was 
imperative,  and  when  they  say,  "  I  hear  that  the  law 
"  says  I  must  go  from  this  district  and  go  home," 
they  would  say,  "  I  will  see  whether  I  cannot  go  into 
"  service,  or  do  something  to  obtain  an  honest  living, 
"  rather  than  remain  in  the  district  in  prostitution." 
The  object  I  have  in  view  is  to  remove  the  pauper 
from  sin  and  vice,  where  she  is  continually  rolling  in 
sin  and  wickedness,  and  see  whether  the  law  will  not, 
when  it  is  practically  brought  into  operation,  say, 
"  You  shall  not  remain  there,"  and  force  her  into  a 
life  of  virtue  and  reclamation. 

12.231.  {Adm.  Collinson.)  You  have  witnessed 
these  Acts  being  carried  into  execution  ? — Yes. 

12.232.  Since  1864.?— Yes. 

12.233.  Have  you  heard  any  case  in  which  the 
metropolitan  police  have  exceeded  their  duty  in 
taking  up  chaste  women,  or  making  a  mistake  of 
that  description  ? — When  first  the  statute  came  into 
operation,  I  was  rather  doubtful  whether  the  police 
would  not  exercise  what  I  may  term  a  tyrannical 
power,  and  I  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty  to  watch  very 
carefully  the  action  of  the  police,  and  I  can  say 
truthfully,  within  the  limits  of  the  borough  or  the 
district  generally,  there  has  not  been  a  single  case 
where  a  chaste  woman  has  been  taken  before  the 
authorities  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  I  may 
say  that  I  represent  the  two  parishes,  the  parish 
of  Portsmouth  and  the  parish  of  Portsea,  and  standing 
the  second  on  the  poll  for  Portsea,  I  have  been  rather 
popular  among  the  working  classes.  These  statutes 
were  rather  offensive  to  the  heads  of  families  of  the 
working  classes,  and  I  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  watch  carefully  the  operation  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  officers  carried 
them  into  effect,  and  I  do  say  truthfully  that  1  have 
never  known  an  instance  within  the  limits  of  the 
district  where  an  officer  has  done  any  act  of  the 
kind.  I  believe  there  is  a  tendency  rather  towards 
allowing  one  or  two  people  who  have  been  guilty 
parties  to  escape,  than  venture  to  take  into  custody 
one  who  might  not  be. 

12,234-  {Sir  J.  Trelaivni/.)  I  think  you  spoke  of 
the  inconvenience  of  so  many  women  going  to  the 
same  hospital  in  crowds  ? — Yes. 

12.235.  Do  you  think  it  would  answer  if  there 
were  several  places  in  Portsmouth  at  which  women 
should  attend  to  meet  the  officer  on  going  his  rounds 
— I  think  there  should  be  a  district  divided  into  sub- 
districts,  and  that  there  should  be  a  place  of  exami- 
nation in  each  sub-district,  selecting  as  the  site  of  the 
examination  room  a  place  away  from  the  population  ; 
and  I  think  there  siiould  be  a  regulation  as  to  the 
women  going  back  to  their  residences  by  some  remote 
way,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  in  the  public  thoroughfares 
of  the  town. 

12.236.  With  respect  to  the  union,  in  which  many 
women  have  been  treated  from  time  to  time,  are  you 
aware  of  the  powers  which  the  guardians  have  with 
respect  to  detaining  women  who  are  afiiicted  in 
this  manner?  —  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
power  to  detain  parties. 

12.237.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  Act  of  1869 
gives  power  to  detain  persons  who  are  afflicted  with 
the  disease  ? —  Y'^es  ;  I  think  there  is  power  now  you 
remind  me. 

12.238.  How  do  you  think  it  would  act  if  that 
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which  is  a  power  were  made  a  duty,  and  in  force 
under  the  law  ? — I  thinli  if  a  mad  dog  was  running 
down  the  streets  of  a  populous  place,  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  attempt  to  destroy  the 
dog,  and  I  think  in  like  manner  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
law  to  endeavour  to  destroy  the  disease.  Any  female 
who  is  in  the  hands  of  any  constituted  authority  of  a 
medical  character,  or  in  any  hospital,  in  any  public 
workiiouse,  or  any  other  institution,  and  it  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  officers  of  such  institution  or 
the  authorities  that  such  female  is  contaminated  with 
contagious  disease,  I  think  the  law  ought  to  be  such 
as  to  compel  the  authorities  to  detain  such  person 
until  cured. 

12.239.  You  speak  of  the  advantage  to  the 
guardians  of  the  district,  of  persons  being  treated 
under  these  Acts  instead  of  at  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
payers ? — It  has  materially  reduced  the  expense  to  the 
ratepayers  of  the  Portsea  Island  Union. 

12.240.  Might  not  the  ratepayer  be  inclined  to 
give  the  public  the  advantage  of  oft'ering  their  hospital 
as  a  place  of  examination  when  the  surgeon  goes  his 
rounds — I  think  it  possible  that  the  guardians 
would,  having  regard  to  the  humanity  of  these  Acts. 

12.241.  Is,  in  the  next  place,  the  locality  suitable 
for  the  purpose  ? — It  is  isolated  and  away  from  the 
town  in  not  a  very  populous  district.  The  union  is 
so  situated  that  it  is  not  in  the  locality  where  these 
women  locate  themselves  or  live.  It  is  more  in  the 
country. 

12.242.  Do  you  know  if  all  the  powers  you  have  in 
Portsmouth  are  put  in  force  against  brothel  keepers  ? 
— I  must  pause  before  I  answer  that  question.  The 
Town  Council,  and  I  say  this  with  regret,  but  the 
beer  trade,  the  wine  trade,  and  the  small  tenement 
holder  are  largely  mixed  up  in  the  representation  of 
the  burgesses,  and  I  think  speaking  from  memory 
about  one-third  of  the  Town  Council  are  interested 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  beer,  spirit,  or  wine  trade, 
and  consequently  indirectly  interested  in  the  buildings 
and  the  localities  where  these  unfortunate  women 
reside. 

12,24-3.  You  would  punish  brothel  keepers  who 
harbour  prostitutes  under  17  years  of  age,  I  think  you 
said  ? — Yes. 

12,244'.  You  would  not  be  influenced  by  the  considera- 
tion which  some  people  might  have,  that  that  would  be 
tantamount  to  approving  prostitution  in  women  above 
17  years  of  age  ? — I  have  been  so  struck  by  the  mode 
adopted  by  brothel  keepers  of  having  those  young 
girls  of  15,  and  in  some  cases  14,  in  one  of  the  leading 
thoroughfares  of  the  borough.  There  were  many 
some  few  years  ago  found  in  a  cellar,  living  there  for 
the  purpose  of  prostitution,  opposite  to  a  music  hall, 
and  many  of  those  young  females  were  so  young  that 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  our  civilisation,  and  there  were 
other  parts  of  that  street  where  females  located 
themselves,  which  was  called  1  think  the  infants' 
school,  and  I  have  been  asked  by  many  respectable 
heads  of  families  what  remedy  could  be  brought  into 
operation  to  prevent  these  scenes  which  we  saw  very 
often  in  that  particular  district.  What  could  be  more 
dreadful  to  a  father  passing  through  a  street  called 
St.  Mary's  Street,  where  there  was  a  large  music 
hall,  a  large  thoroughfare  in  a  populous  and  garrison 
town  in  mid-day,  perhaps  with  two  virtuous  young 
females  brought  up  under  tender  care  to  keep  them 
away  from  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  than  to  see  a 
number  of  these  half-naked  prostitutes  under  15  or  16 
sitting  on  the  door-steps,  making  use  of  obscene  and 
bad  language  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  passing  by. 
My  object  in  submitting  to  the  Commission  the  limit 
of  17,  I  have  said  in  my  notes  18,  but  having  taken 
into  consideration  various  circumstances  which  have 
occurred  in  conferences  with  individuals,  I  ha?e 
reduced  it  by  one  year,  and  I  think  if  an  Act  could 
be  brought  into  operation  to  prevent  girls  under  17 
being  allowed  to  reside  or  live  in  a  house,  knowing 
that  they  obtain  their  living  by  prostitution,  it  would 
have  such  a  salutary  effect  on  the  morals  of  young 
women,  that  it  would  drive  the  brothel  keepers  to 


immediately  reject  them  on  coming  to  their  houses,  TWENTf- 
and  would  drive  them  home  to  their  parents.    If  a  SIXTH  DAY. 
soldier  or  a  sailor  becomes  acquainted  with  a  girl  of 
20  or  21,  and  she  has  a  sister  of  15,  16,  or  17,  or  a  ^-J^owdl. 
friend  as  they  call  them  of  14,  15,  or  16,  the  soldier's  13  March  is''l 

comrade  or  shipmate  who  is  just  paid  off  the  ship  

with  a  certain  amount  of  money  will  hold  that  out 
as  an  allurement  to  the  other  to  become  the  agent  to 
procure  that  girl  to  be  an  inmate  within  the  limits 
of  those  brothels,  and  if  you  destroy  the  location 
where  those  girls  can  be  admitted  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution,  where  those  girls  can  be  received  into 
an  asylum  as  it  were,  and  those  brothel  keepers  make 
a  capital  out  of  the  prostitution  of  those  young  gii-ls 
afterwards,  knowing  full  well  that  if  a  young  girl  of 
tender  age  was  brought  there,  a  series  of  other  men 
would  come  for  the  purpose  of  prostituting  the  girl, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  such  an 
effect,  not  only  for  the  destruction  of  the  disease, 
but  upon  the  morals  of  young  females. 

12.245.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  these  girls  are 
virtually  dressed  by  brothel  keepers  and  obliged  to 
bring  their  earnings  back  to  them  ? — I  believe  there 
are  brothel  keepers  who  provide  certain  dresses  and 
gaudy  finery,  in  which  they  dress  those  girls  up,  and 
send  them  on  to  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of  pros- 
titution. 

12.246.  How  young  are  the  youngest  boys  you 
have  known  to  be  infected  at  the  union  with  disease  ? 
— I  have  known  a  large  number  of  boj's,  apprentices 
and  others,  and  I  may  say  in  passing  that  it  has 
materially  reduced  the  number  of  those  lads.  Pre- 
viously to  the  statute  being  brought  into  operation  at 
various  dark  corners  of  the  leading  thoroughfares  at 
the  top  of  the  High  Street  or  Queen  Street,  there  were 
continually  every  night  as  soon  as  darkness  set  in  a 
number  of  old  prostitutes  diseased,  and  also  a  number 
of  young  prostitutes.  These  lads  possessed  of  a  few 
shillings  saved  up  from  their  pocket  money,  passing 
by,  prompted  by  nature  became  acquainted  with  those 
old  prostitutes,  and  they  knew  where  they  lived,  and 
went  continually  to  those  houses.  Ultimately  those 
boys,  or  children  you  may  call  them,  became  diseased, 
and  to  the  horror  of  their  parents,  I  have  known  in 
many  respectable  families  youths  of  16  and  17  years 
of  age  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  immorality,  diseased 
by  these  women,  and  being  in  these  localities  ;  but 
since  the  statutes  have  been  in  operation,  the  officers 
have  used  such  influence  over  them,  that  it  has  driven 
them  from  their  haunts  altogether,  and  destroyed  the 
cause  which  I  have  stated. 

12.247.  Do  you  believe  that  many  boys  from  fear 
of  reporting  their  state  use  all  sorts  of  means  to  cure 
themselves,  which  only  tend  to  perpetuate  the  mis- 
chief?— From  personal  knowledge  as  regards  many 
youths  I  have  known  even  from  their  parents  that 
they  were  contaminated,  that  they  have  gone  to  quacks 
and  other  persons,  many  to  herbalists  and  others  who 
professed  that  they  had  the  means  at  hand  of  cure 
on  payment  of  a  certain  sum.  Those  persons  have 
drawn  all  the  money  from  those  youths,  and  ulti- 
mately they  have  become  prostrate  with  the  disease  ; 
their  parents  have  detected  it,  and,  alas,  too  often 
in  many  cases  they  have  been  unable  to  eradicate  it 
from  the  system,  and  they  have  become,  as  it  were, 
useless  members  of  society  by  being  afflicted  with 
consumption  and  other  diseases,  according  to  the 
constitution  which  is  attacked. 

12.248.  And  you  think  this  subject  of  the  effect  of 
the  disease  on  youths  worthy  to  be  entertained  and 
considered  by  the  Legislature  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  am 
surprised  that  it  has  not  been  grappled  with  by  the 
Legislature  before.  It  has  affected  not  only  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  army  and  navy,  ba*;  also 
society  in  a  moral  sense.  I  am  old  enough  to 
recollect  old  prostitutes  who  were  in  the  old  revo- 
lutionary wars  of  France  and  America.  I  recollect 
a  locality  now  razed  to  the  ground  where  forts  are 
built  at  the  point  opposite  the  Blue  Post,  a  large  range 
of  buildings  erected  having  two  or  three  rooms,  and  I 
recollect  seeing  those  old  prostitutes  of  60  or  70  years 
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TWENTY-     of  age,  many  of  them  in  the  union  at  the  time  I  first 
SIXTH  DAY.  became  guardian,  18  or  19  years  ago,  disfigured  in 
~ — :         various  forms,  and  I  believe  from  speaking  to  various 
llfj"'^'^'  "aval  officers  that  the  physical  power  of  the  army  and 
13  March  1871    "^^y        affected  by  the  continual  intercourse  which 

 '  ■  the  men  had  with  those  women,  and  no  doubt  if  we 

take  into  consideration  its  moral  effect  on  the  soldier  and 
sailor  it  affected  that  too.  You  see  now  the  sailor 
more  decent ;  you  see  now  the  soldier  more  decent. 
Very  often  the  metropolitan  police  officers  visiting  those 
places  caution  those  men,  and  it  has  a  moral  effect  on 
them,  and  points  out  to  them  in  many  cases  the  im- 
morality of  their  proceedings.  They  may  say,  you  are 
Avith  that  girl ;  see  how  young  she  is  ;  how  would  you 
like  anybody  to  go  with  your  sister  or  a  relative  ;  and 
I  have  known  cases  where  men  have  been  disgusted 
and  have  retired  from  the  scene  of  vice,  but  it  all 
depends  on  the  officers  carrying  these  Acts  into 
execution.  I  know  them  by  sight,  and  believe  they 
are  advantageously  selected.  They  are  family  men, 
carefully  exercising  their  duty,  not  only  in  carrying 
the  statute  into  execution,  but  by  their  moral  per- 
suasion they  have  rescued  many  a  young  female  from 
a  life  of  vice  and  sorrow. 

12.249.  Would  the  opinion  of  the  middle  classes 
in  Portsmouth  be  favourable  to  these  Acts  ? — I  think 
the  tradespeople  would  hail  them  with  joy.  The 
only  thing  the  middle  class  are  fearful  of  is  the  in- 
fringement of  the  liberty  of  tlie  subject.  The  only 
thing  which  stands  between  the  beneficial  operation 
of  these  Acts  is  the  fear  of  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  and  Avith  virtue.  They  are 
fearful  that  their  wives  and  daughters  rnay  be  affected 
in  some  way  by  the  operation  of  the  Acts.  Now  it 
struck  me,  in  order  to  avoid  any  such  procedure,  there 
ought  to  be  a  person  standing  between  the  police  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  female  on  the  other  part,  and 
in  order  to  bring  that  into  operation  I  would  have  a 
public  prosecutor  carrying  these  Acts  into  operation 
in  every  district,  the  same  as  a  public  prosecutor 
under  the  Vaccination  Acts. 

12.250.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  stipendiary 
magistrate  for  it  ? — By  all  means.  I  think  the  Acts 
themselves  cannot  be  carried  into  execution,  I  say  it 
in  a  direct  sense,  without  the  appointment  of  a 
stipendiary  magistrate. 

12.251.  An  educated  and  cultivated  barrister  might 
be  relied  upon  to  hold  the  people  safe  against  any 
infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ? — I  think 
if  in  districts  where  these  Acts  are  in  operation,  a 
barrister  of  not  less  than  five  years'  practice  was  to  be 
appointed  as  magistrate,  a  gentleman  of  experience, 
he  would  stand  to  carry  out  the  independent  operation 
of  the  Acts,  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  power  of 
A.,  B.,  or  C.,  fearful  of  being  rejected  as  alderman 
by  the  vote  of  a  brewer  in  the  council,  a  gentleman 
not  influenced  by  any  circumstances  whatever,  and 
who  might  possibly  reside  without  the  limits  of  the 
borough. 

12.252.  But  would  the  ratepayers  be  disposed  to 
pay  his  salary  ? — I  believe  the  ratepayers  in  the  locality 
in  which  I  reside  would  cheerfully  do  so,  even  by 
increase  of  taxation. 

12.253.  {yifhn.  CoUi7ison.)  Do  you  comprehend  how 
the  Act  is  carried  into  execution  at  the  present 
moment,  because  it  appears  to  me  you  are  under 
misapprehension.  How  do  you  think  a  woman  is 
brought  forward  now?  —  She  signs  at  the  present 
time. 

12,254'.  Suppose  she  ]-efuses  ? — She  is  brought  up 
by  warrant. 

12.255.  She  is  summoned  by  the  police  if  she 
refuses  ? — Yes. 

12.256.  What  then  ? — She  is  brought  up  by  war- 
rant. 

12.257.  Before  she  is  brought  up,  what  do  the 
police  do  ? — It  lies  between  the  police  and  the  party 
they  consult.    The  public  do  not  know  that. 

12.258.  You  do  not  seem  aware  of  it,  that  before 
the  police  are  permitted  to  take  out  a  summons 
against  a  woman,  they  must  convince  the  authorities 


in  London  that  they  have  evidence  to  convict  her  ?— 
But  they  do  not  consult  their  authority  belbre  sum- 
moning the  individual. 

12,259.  NOi  they  summon  her,  and  then  the  woman 
refuses  to  come  ? — What  the  middle  classes  are  fearful 
of  is  that  an  innocent  female  will  be  summoned. 
1^12,260.  Yes,  if  she  declines  to  come  ? — What  the 
middle  classes,  from  conversation  I  have  had,  are 
fearful  of  is,  the  first  interference.  Take  the  case  of 
some  person  who  states  some  facts  to  the  police,  and 
they  go  into  the  neighbourhood,  and  upon  some  facts 
it  may  be  that  some  person  wishing  to  injure  the 
character  of  an  individual,  or  it  may  be  there  is  some 
spite  or  malice.  The  police  serve  a  summons  on  that 
individual,  and  if  it  is  known,  they  will  destroy  the 
future  character  of  the  individual. 

12.261.  Are  you  aware  that  the  police  do  not  make 
use  of  this  summons  without  reference  to  a  higher 
authority  ? — 1  was  not  aware  of  it. 

12.262.  I  will  mention  it  to  you,  because  it  is  as 
well  that  you  should  know  it,  that  the  inspector  is  the 
first.  Then  it  goes  to  the  superintendent,  and  then  it 
goes  to  the  authority  in  London  before  the  superin- 
tendent is  permitted  to  take  out  a  warrant  against  the 
woman.  Then  I  apprehend  the  evidence  upon  Avhich 
this  Avarrant  or  summons  is  founded  is  the  report 
made  by  the  inspector  to  his  superintendent  ? — Yes. 

12,263-4.  Then  the  superintendent  enters  into  it, 
and  then  eventually,  before  the  superintendent  can 
apply  to  the  magistrate  for  the  summons,  lie  is  obliged 
to  go  or  send  to  his  superior  here  in  London  ? 
— My  object  in  appointing  a  public  prosecutor  in 
a  district  would  be  to  have  a  gentleman  who  would 
know  the  family  and  locality  and  all  the  circumstances 
on  thg  spot,  I  myself  carry  into  execution  one  of  the 
statutes  as  regards  vaccination,  and  I  have  found  it 
necessary  in  many  cases  to  visit  the  locality  and  find  out 
from  certain  evidence  and  information  Avhether  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  officer  was  really  true.  Therefore, 
my  object  is  to  have  a  local  public  prosecutor,  a 
gentleman  who  will  make  it  his  business  to  visit  the 
locality  and  see  from  facts  brought  before  him  there 
Avhether  there  should  be  a  prosecution  or  not.  I  do 
not  think  the  authorities  in  London  can  form  an 
opinion  like  a  gentleman  Avho  stands  between  the  police 
and  the  public.  My  object  is  to  have  some  one  to 
stand  between  the  former  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
administrators  of  the  law  on  the  other  part,  a  public 
prosecutor  to  be  a  medium,  standing,  as  it  were,  in  a 
position  to  prevent  any  procedure  trenching  on  the 
liberties  of  the  subject. 

12.265.  {Sir  J.  Trelmvni/.)  Subject  to  due  pub- 
licity, of  course  ? — Subject  to  due  publicity. 

12.266.  {3Ir.  Hastiiigs.)  Have  you  any  instance 
of  such  misuse  of  the  Acts  you  mention  ever  actually 
taking  place  ? — Never  ;  but  I  would  guard  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  against  them.  There  are  many  other 
points  which  I  should  like  to  refer  the  Commission  to. 
One  is  as  regards  foreign  men-of-war,  or  ships  that  do 
not  belong  to  the  English  nation,  coming  into  port 
within  the  limits  of  English  waters,  and  the  sailors 
Avho  leave  such  ships,  on  leaving  contaminated  with 
disease,  while  the  law  puts  the  fire  out  at  one  end  it 
is  burning  at  the  other.  I  recollect  many  cases  of 
foreign  ships  coming  Avithin  tlie  roadsteads  of  Spit- 
head,  and  the  men  have  been  allowed  to  come  on 
shore,  and  the  men  unfortunately  fly  to  the  various 
brothels,  and  they  have  been  diseased,  and  the  result 
was  that  those  unfortunate  women  become  contami- 
nated. Now,  I  think,  if  some  provision  Avas  made, 
that  the  consul  representing  the  particular  nation  to 
which  that  ship  belonged  should  have  a  report  from 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  number  of  men  who 
were  affected  with  the  disease,  and  not  allowed  to 
leave  the  ship  during  the  time  they  Avere  in  port, 
it  would  prevent  the  spread  of  disease.  It  seems 
absurd  to  me  that  whilst  proA'ision  is  made  over  the 
English  soldier  and  sailor  and  over  the  females  within 
the  limits  of  the  various  districts,  a  foreign  ship  should 
come  within  British  waters,  there  anchor,  and  her 
crew  come  on  shore  with  a  virulent  character  of  disease 
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from  a  warm  climate,  and  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
taminate the  females  of  the  various  districts  within  the 
limits  of  the  seaport  town. 

12,267.  (Si)-  J.  Trelaivny?)  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  have  an  understanding  between 
the  naval  powers  with  regard  to  that,  so  that  there 
should  be  a  standing  order  that  troops  or  soldiers 
coming  in  should  be  examined?  —  Most  decidedly; 
and  I  should  also  suggest  that  with  respect  to  merchant 
sailors  coming  from  foreign  stations,  China  and  so  on, 
and  from  different  ports  in  warm  climates,  that 
there  should  be  some  provision  made  that  the  com- 
mander of  a  ship,  as  soon  as  it  arrives  in  British 
waters,  if  any  of  the  crew  are  afflicted  with  this 
disease,  should  immediately  make  a  report  to  the 
authorities  on  sliore,  the  same  as  if  it  were  a  case  of 
yellow  fever,  and  quarantine  was  established  ;  while 


we  prevent  fever  or  small-pox  from  foreign  or  Eng-  si^h^day 

lisli  ships  coming  in,  we  forget  the  fact  that  this   

fearful  disease  rages  on  board,  and  when  the  men  Mr.  A.  HowelU 

come  within  tlie  limits  of  the  town  they  destroy  the   

operation  of  the  Act.    I  think  it  a  point  which  the  13 March  1871.5 

Commission  ought  thoroughly  to  understand.  There  

are  many  other  points  which  require  to  be  considered, 
such  as  the  registration  of  all  those  brothels,  and  the 
owners  of  those  brothels.  Unfortunately,  indirectly, 
some  of  the  most  respectable  men  are  owners  of  these 
brothels  ;  they  are  the  owners  of  a  rovv  of  tenements, 
say  20  or  30,  or  more,  and  the  fact  is  that  they  let 
them,  perhaps  six  or  eiglit  to  one  man,  and  they  are 
let  out  to  these  unfortunate  women.  Perhaps  an  old 
prostitute  who  has  been  for  many  years  on  the  town 
becomes  a  sort  of  agency,  and  I  think  there  ought  to 
be  some  course  pursued  in  such  a  case  as  that. 


Mr.  Barber  was  called  in, 

12.268.  {Chairmaii.)  Are  you  the  head  constable 
of  the  Portsmouth  police  ? — I  am. 

12.269.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — 11  years. 

12.270.  Of  late  years  have  the  police  been  more 
active  in  keeping  the  streets  in  order  than  they  were 
formerly  ? — Yes. 

12.271.  Was  that  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions 
of  the  watch  committee  ? — Partly  so,  and  partly 
owing  to  the  operation  of  different  Acts  of  Parliament 
passed  in  that  time. 

12.272.  More  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  streets  than  was  formerly  given  to  it? — 
Considerably  more. 

12.273.  Then  has  there  been  any  improvement  in 
the  conduct  of  the  prostitutes  and  their  disorderly 
character  in  the  streets  of  Portsmouth  of  late  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

12,274'.  Do  you  consider  that  improvement  has 
been  at  all  aided  by  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — It 
has  been  assisted,  no  doubt. 

12.275.  Have  the  Acts,  in  your  opinion,  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  clandestine  prostitution  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  they  have  prevented  that. 

12.276.  You  do  not  think  that  loose  women  have 
been  deterred  by  the  fear  of  being  placed  on  the 
register  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

12.277.  Then,  so  far  as  your  opmion  goes,  prostitu- 
tion is  pretty  much  the  same  as  it  was  ? — I  think  not. 
The  disease  is  not  so  prevalent  as  it  was,  and  the 
prostitutes  are  better  conducted. 

12.278.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  diminution 
of  disease  ? — To  the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  a  great 
good  has  been  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  Wine 
and  Beerhouse  Act,  by  which  the  magistrates  have 
been  able  to  take  away  licenses  from  some  of  the  worst 
beerhouses. 

12.279.  That  is  the  Act  of  the  year  before  last  ? — 
Yes. 

12.280.  Would  you  recommend  any  improvement 
in  the  law  with  regard  to  brothels  ? — I  would  most 
certainly.  I  have  been  long  of  ojjinion  that  the  old 
fashioned  way,  I  think  I  may  call  it,  in  which  we 
have  to  proceed  to  prosecute  a  brothel  is  a  hindrance 
to  the  prosecution  of  them.  I  have  been  requested  I 
should  think  20  times  since  I  have  been  in  Ports- 
mouth to  assist  in  putting  down  brothels.  In  each 
case  I  have  pointed  out  the  legal  mode  and  given  the 
parties  forms  to  fill  up,  and  they  have  shrunk  from 
doing  what  the  law  requires  to  be  done,  that  is,  to  give 
notice,  and  in  no  case  have  I  been  able  to  secure  a 
prosecution  for  the  last  11  years. 

12.281.  Then  in  point  of  fact  prosecution  at  quarter 
sessions  has  been  a  dead  letter  ? — It  has  been  a  dead 
letter  for  14  or  15  years. 

12.282.  In  what  way  would  you  render  the  law 
more  stringent  as  regards  the  prosecution  of  brothels 
and  brothel  keepers? — I  should  certainly  recommend 
a  brothel  to  be  considered  a  public  nuisance,  and  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  local  authorities  under  the  Nuisance 
Removal  Act  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  offensive 
nuisance  would  be. 
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and  examined  as  follows  :  Mr.  Barber. 

12.283.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  brothels 
should  not  exist  in  Portsmouth  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
I  question  whether  it  is  possible. 

12.284.  If  possible  do  you  think  it  would  be  politic  ? 
—  I  think  not,  with  the  vast  number  of  single  men 
we  have  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable. 

12.285.  Then  would  your  remedy  be  confined  to 
brothels  of  a  very  low  and  infamous  character  ? — It 
would. 

12.286.  Those  who  conducted  their  business  with 
regard  to  outward  decency,  you  would  not  be  disposed 
to  meddle  with  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  judicious 
to  do  so,  except  in  particular  neighbourhoods  where 
they  are  offensive. 

12.287.  Have  you  any  statement  of  the  number  of 
prostitutes  who  were  brought  up  for  disorderly  con- 
duct before  these  Acts,  the  yearly  number? — 1  have 
for  disorderly  conduct  alone.  1  have  a  statement 
from  1859  to  1870.  For  one  year  ending  the  29th  of 
September  1859  there  were  83. 

12.288.  Eighty-three  prostitutes  brought  up  for 
riotous  conduct  ? — 83  prostitutes  brought  up  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  in  the  streets;  in  1860  there  were 
55  ;  in  1861  there  wei'e  51  ;  in  1862  there  were  66  ;  in 
1863  there  were  93  ;  in  1864  there  were  136  ;  in  1865 
there  were  129;  in  1866  there  were  102;  in  1867 
there  were  103  ;  in  1868  there  were  96  ;  in  1869  there 
were  58;  and  in  1870,  103. 

12.289.  Then  they  fluctuated  very  considerably  ? 
— They  fluctuated  very  considerably.  There  was  a 
great  increase  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year.  Our 
year  ends  at  September,  and  it  was  owing,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  great  number  of  ships  we  had  lying 
there  during  a  part  of  that  time. 

12.290.  Then,  in  fact,  those  statistics  are  very 
much  affected  by  the  fluctuation  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  ? — The  naval  more  than  the  military, 
because  the  military  are  more  stationary  and  more 
equal  in  numbers. 

12.291.  Did  you  address  a  letter  to  Admiral  Sir 
James  Hope  in  May  last  ? — I  did. 

12.292.  On  what  subject  was  that? — That  was  an 
answer  to  a  circular  from  the  Admiralty.  I  scarcely 
remember  the  exact  contents  of  it  as  I  have  not  kept 
a  copy,  but  there  were  different  queries  to  me  which  I 
answered  in  the  letter. 

12.293.  What  had  that  letter  reference  to  ?— It 
had  reference  to  the  operation  of  the  Act  in  the 
borough  of  Portsmouth. 

12.294.  And  you  I'eported  on  that? — I  replied  to 
Sir  James  Hope's  letter. 

12.295.  Was  that  official  letter  placed  on  the 
records  of  the  Admu-alty  ? — I  am  not  awart. 

12.296.  Have  you  a  copy  ot  it? — I  have  a  copy 
with  me,  and  will  read  it  : — 

"  To  Admiral  Sir  James  Hope,  G.C.B.,  Commander- 

"  in-Chief,  Portsmouth. 
"  Sir,  May  11th,  1870. 

"  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant  and 
"  copy  letter  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
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MINUXES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


TWENTY-     a  Admiralty  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  Contagious 
SIXTH  DAY.  „  Diseases  Act,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  no  case 
Mr  Barber      "       oppression  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 

'   "     "  officers   of    the    metropolitan  pohce    engaged  in 

13  March  1871.  "  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  has  come 

 "  to  my  knowledge.    I  believe  the  statements  that 

"  virtuous  vi'omen  have  been  examined,  or  that  they 
"  have  been  induced  to  sign  the  voluntary  submission 
"  required  by  the  Act,  in  ignorance  of  its  meaning, 
"  and  under  terror  of  the  police,  are  entirely  without 
''•  foundation.  Since  the  Act  has  been  in  operation 
"  in  this  borough,  there  has  been  a  marked  improve- 
"  ment  in  the  conduct  of  the  prostitutes,  which,  in 
"  my  opinion,  is  partly  caused  by  the  operation  of 
"  the  Act  in  question,  and  partly  by  the  Wine  and 
"  Beerhouses  Act  of  1869.  There  is  a  great  amount 
"  of  clandestine  prostitution  which  the  Act  does  not 
"  touch,  but  not  more,  if  so  much,  as  before  the 
"  passing  of  the  Act.  I  wish  to  point  out  what 
"  in  my  opinion  would  be  a  great  improvement  in 
"  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The 
"  majority  of  the  prostitutes  reside  in  the  towns  of 
"  Portsmouth,  Portsea,  and  Gosjiort,  and  have  to  go 
"  to  the  hospital  at  Landport  for  examination  in  the 
"  busiest  part  of  the  day,  when  the  streets  are  much 
"  crowded,  and  the  scenes  in  the  Commercial  Road 
"  in  those  days  are  not  pleasant  for  respectable 
*'  persons  to  witness.  If  a  place  was  obtained  in 
*'  Portsea  or  Portsmouth  for  examination,  and  another 
"  at  Gosport,  it  would  be  an  improvement,  and  would 
"  prevent  prostitutes  being  paraded  before  the  public 
"  so  much  as  they  at  present  are." 

12.297.  Does  that  letter  comprise  the  principal 
points  with  reference  to  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  upon  which  you  would  wish  to  give  information 
to  the  Commission  ? — It  does.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
much  to  add  to  it  except  that  1  did  not  touch  much 
upon  what  I  consider  a  very  important  part  of  the 
subject,  and  that  is,  that  we  should  have  a  more  easy 
method  of  prosecuting  the  keepers  of  those  brothels 
and  the  decoyers  away  of  young  girls  of  very  tender 
age. 

12.298.  Are  the  brothel  keepers  the  principal 
agents  in  decoying  the  young  girls  into  a  life  of  pros- 
titution ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

12.299.  Is  that  agency  conducted  by  means  of  the 
older  prostitutes  ? — It  is. 

12.300.  Old  worn  out  prostitutes  become  keepers 
of  brothels,  or  are  employed  by  keepers  of  brothels  ? 
—Yes. 

12.301.  To  decoy  young  girls? — Yes. 

12.302.  Then  would  you  recommend  any  special 
penal  enactment  to  apply  to  the  brothel  keepers  and 
prostitutes  who  decoy  young  girls  into  that  life? — 
Most  certainly;  some  very  stringent  measures  I  think 
for  girls  under  16. 

12.303.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  friendless 
young  girls  decoyed  into  that  life  should  be  taken 
charge  of  by  the  State  and  sent  into  a  reformatory? 
— Well,  it  is  a  very  grave  question  at  present,  because 
the  conductors  of  female  reformatories  do  not  like  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  girls  at  all  who  have  been 
decoyed  in  that  way. 

]2,S04<.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  are  reforma- 
tories specially  provided  for  these  public  women  ? — I 
am  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  working  of  those, 
but  I  should  say  certainly,  speaking  from  my  own 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  worth  while  to  take 
a  girl  off  the  streets  and  keep  her  at  the  expense  of 
tiic  State  if  she  was  over  16  or  17  years  of  age. 

12.305.  Y'^ou  think  she  would  be  irreclaimable? — 
I  do. 

12.306.  Is  it  your  expei-ience  that  when  a  girl  has 
been  for  a  couple  of  years  on  the  town  she  frequently 
returns  to  an  honest  living  ? — I  have  known  a  few 
instances.  I  have  known  a  good  number  of  prostitutes 
to  be  reclaimed  who  have  broken  out  afterwards. 

Adjourned  t 


I  have  known  but  few  instances  of  women  who  have 
been  any  time  on  the  town  who  have  been  reformed. 
I  would  wish  to  impress  the  necessity  of  still  keeping 
prostitutes  away  from  beerhouses  as  much  as  possible, 
because  they  are  not  so  much  a  nuisance  when  they 
are  kept  away  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks 
as  they  are  in  connexion  with  it.  I  know  several 
instances  where  they  were  living  in  the  same  house 
and  actually  in  the  same  rooms  as  those  for  which 
they  had  a  license,  and  the  magistrates  had  taken  the 
license  away.  Not  having  an  opportunity  of  getting 
liquor,  the  girls  have  a  better  appearance,  and  live 
in  better  rooms,  and  have  better  clothing. 

12.307.  Y''ou  think  that  that  would  be  a  good 
subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  promoters  of  the 
new  licensing  Act  ? — Yes. 

12.308.  (Rev.  F.  D.  Mam-ice.)  Is  there  any  voluntary 
society  for  the  protection  of  girls  in  Portsmouth  ?— 
There  was  a  branch  of  the  society  a  year  or  two  ago. 
I  have  heard  nothing  of  its  operations  for  a  year  or 
two  past,  but  have  no  doubt  it  is  still  in  existence. 
I  have  heard  of  two  or  three  midnight  meetings,  but 
nothing  since. 

12.309.  I  mean  the  one  in  London,  of  which  Mr. 
Shaen  is  secretary  ? — I  have  never  heard  anything  of 
that  society  in  Portsmouth. 

12.310.  {Chairman.)  Before  the  Act  of  1869,  the 
recent  Act,  of  which  you  have  spoken,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  beerhouses,  was  any  prosecution  taken  in  the 
borough  under  the  Towns  Police  Clauses  Act  or  the 
byelaws  ? — Yes. 

12.311.  Against  these  beerhouses.' — I  had  a  great 
many  prosecutions  under  the  Towns  Police  Clauses 
Act,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  convictions, — the 
whole  strength  of  the  trade  was  brought  to  bear  on 
every  prosecution. 

12.312.  Were  they  prosecuted  at  quarter  sessions? 
—  No  ;  the  public-house  keepers  and  beerhouse 
keepers  were  simply  summoned  under  the  Towns 
Police  Clauses  Act  for  harbouring  prostitutes  in  their 
houses.  I  have  got  a  great  many  convictions,  but  it 
was  hard  fighting  in  every  case. 

12.313.  Then  you  do  not  consider  that  the  Towns 
Police  Clauses  Act  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  evil  ? — 
The  superior  courts  of  law  have  explained  them  away. 
I  must  say  that  we  scarcely  know  how  to  act  with 
them. 

12.314.  You  think  that  further  legislation  is  neces- 
sary ? — I  do  indeed,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  we 
should  clearly  know  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which 
we  do  not  know — what  "'harbouring"  means,  and 
what  "  selling  over  hours  "  means.  I  need  not  call 
your  attention  to  cases  quoted  in  Stone,  Petherick  v. 
Sargent,  34  L.  J.  48,  one  where  a  man  was  charged 
with  selling  beer  after  hours,  and  he  proved  that  he 
did  not  sell  the  beer,  but  gave  it  to  the  person  for 
some  greens, — he  being  a  greengrocer, — and  that  was 
held  not  to  be  a  sale  ;  and  all  those  quibbles  we  have 
to  fight  through. 

12.315.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  state? — 
No.  I  should  say  since  the  Act  has  been  in  operation 
I  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  it,  I  began  to  take 
steps,  but  I  saw  that  the  metropolitan  police  had 
sufficient  force  to  carry  out  the  Act,  and  that  I  should 
be  rather  hindering  than  assisting  in  it,  and  therefore 
I  have  done  nothing  in  it. 

12.316.  You  have  rendered  what  assistance  you 
could  ? — I  have. 

12.317.  Now  I  will  ask  you  this,  on  the  whole  do 
you  think  generally  it  is  desirable  to  retain  these 
Acts  ? — Most  certainly. 

12.318.  Do  you  know  what  the  feeling  of  the 
working  classes  and  small  tradespeople  is  about  these 
Acts  ;  do  they  look  upon  them  with  great  distaste  — I 
should  think  probably  the  opinion  of  99  out  of  every 
100  is  in  favour  of  them  ;  a  very  small  minority  in 
Portsmouth  speak  against  the  Acts. 

Friday  next. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH  DAY. 


House  of  Lords,  17th  March  1871. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 

The  Right  Hon,  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P, 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowpek-Tkmple,  M.P. 

Sir  J.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 

C.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Major  O'Reilly,  M.P. 


P.  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 
Mr.  E.  Applegarth. 


The  Rev.  Joseph  Webster  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  : 


12.319.  {Chairinan.')  Are  you  a  Wesleyan  clergy- 
man ? — I  am. 

12.320.  Are  you  now  Wesleyan  chaplain  to  the 
forces  at  Portsmouth  ? — I  am. 

12.321.  Have  you  for  many  years  acted  in  that 
capacity  in  other  garrison  towns  ? — For  upwards  of 
12  years  altogether. 

12.322.  I  think  you  have  served  at  Gibraltar,  Shorn- 
clifFe,  and  Aldershot  ? — Yes. 

12.323.  Were  you  serving  at  Aldershot  when  the 
Acts  were  first  brought  into  operation  ? — I  was. 

12.324.  What  year  was  that  ? — In  1867  I  think. 

12.325.  Had  you  much  conversation  with  soldiers 
and  others  who  were  affected  by  these  Acts  with 
reference  to  them  at  that  time  ? — With  several  of 
them. 

12.326.  What  was  the  opinion  entertained  by  the 
soldiers  and  others  as  to  what  was  going  to  be  done  ? 
— There  was  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  of  the  married  people  that  the  wives  of  soldiers 
would  be  called  upon  to  submit  to  periodical  exami- 
nations. 

12.327.  Soldiers  were  under  that  impression  ? — 
Soldiers  were  under  that  impression,  many  of  them. 

12.328.  Did  they  tell  you  so  — They  told  me  so. 

12.329.  Did  you  at  once  disabuse  them  of  any  such 
absurd  notion  ? — I  could  not  at  the  time.  I  told  them 
I  did  not  believe  such  a  thing  could  be  possible. 

12.330.  Had  you  read  the  Acts  ? — I  had  not. 

12.331.  Then  what  was  your  own  impression  ? — My 
own  impression  was  that  they  would  not  be  called 
upon  to  be  periodically  examined,  but  I  had  heard 
that  a  recommendation  to  that  effect  had  been  made 
by  a  high  military  authority. 

12.332.  Tiiat  the  wives  of  soldiers  should  be 
examined  ? — That  the  wives  of  soldiers  should  be 
examined. 

12.333.  Did  you  hear  that  from  any  military  autho- 
rity yourself.'' — It  was  in  a  letter,  I  think,  written  b^' 
Sir  Henry  Storks,  in  which  he  spoke  of  these  Acts.  I 
have  seen  the  letter  in  the  blue  book,  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  I  think.  This  is  the 
paragraph  to  which  I  refer.  Sir  Henry  Storks  says, 
"  I  consider  it  very  important  that  the  married  soldiers 
"  should  be  closely  inspected,  because  I  am  satisfied 
"  that  in  many  instances  the  disease  is  propagated 
"  by  the  wives  of  soldiers ;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
"  that  if  a  married  soldier  is  found  to  be  diseased  his 
"  wife  is  in  the  same  condition.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
"  that  the  women  of  regiments  cannot  be  inspected 
"  as  well  as  the  men,  as  much  suffering  would  be 
"  averted  from  the  poor  creatures  themselves  and 
"  from  their  offspring." 

12.334.  Did  any  non-commissioned  officer  make 
any  remark  to  you  on  that  subject  ? — Yes  ;  a  hospital 
Serjeant  of  a  regiment  ;  I  need  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  regiment,  1  presume  ;  a  very  intelligent 
man  whom  I  had  known  for  a  considerable  time ;  I 
knew  him  at  Gibraltar  and  in  the  Camp  at  Aldershot. 


He  came  to  me  saying  that  he  had  heard  such  was  to 
be  the  case,  and  he  also  stated  to  me,  "  I  have  told 
"  my  wife  tiiat  if  eithej-  of  the  surgeons  of  the  regi- 
"  ment  dares  to  put  his  hand  upon  you  for  such  a 
"  purpose,  you  have  my  authority  to  take  a  knife  and 
"  stab  him  to  the  heart." 

12.335.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instance  in  which 
the  Acts  have  been  so  put  in  force  as  regards  the 
wives  of  soldiers  ? — I  am  not.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
ever  been  attempted. 

12.336.  Are  common  prostitutes  the  only  women 
who  have  been  examined  so  far  as  you  know  under 
these  Acts  ? — So  far  as  I  know.  I  have  heard  rumours 
of  cases,  but  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

12.337.  You  cannot  state  of  your  own  knowledge 
that  any  woman,  not  a  common  prostitute,  has  been 
called  up  for  periodical  examination  under  these  Acts  ? 
— I  have  no  case. 

12.338.  Have  you  had  much  conversation  with 
soldiers  on  the  subject  since  these  Acts  have  been 
fully  in  operation  ? — I  have  frequently  introduced  the 
matter  to  soldiers. 

12.339.  And  asked  their  opinion  ?— And  asked  their 
opinion — intelligent,  well-conducted  men,  and  in  many 
instances  religious  men. 

12.340.  What  class  of  men — the  non-commissioned 
officers,  or  privates  chiefly  ? — Both  non-commissioned 
officers  and  the  men. 

12.341.  Those  were  men,  I  suppose,  belonging  to 
your  own  religious  denomination  ? — I  think  in  nearly 
every  instance. 

12.342.  You  visit  only  those  men  who  are  of  the 
Wesleyan  persuasion  ? — Yes. 

12.343.  What  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  men  with 
whom  you  have  conversed  on  the  subject  ? — All  witli 
whom  I  have  conversed  have  stated  to  me  tliat  they 
thought  these  Acts  very  immoral  Acts. 

12.344.  Were  those  married  men? — Some  of  them. 

12.345.  And  did  you  know  anything  of  the  habits 
of  those  men,  whether  they  were  like  other  soldiers — 
loose  in  their  habits  ? — I  should  not  think  so  ;  it  is  a 
mistake  to  think  that  all  soldiers  are  loose  in  their 
habits. 

12.346.  Some  of  them  are  very  well-conducted  ? — 
Some  of  them  are  intelligent,  well-conducted,  moral, 
religious  men,  and  the  number,  I  think,  is  increasing 
ever}'  day. 

12.347.  And  you  are  now  representing  the  opinions 
of  men  of  that  description  with  whom  you  have  con- 
versed on  the  subject  of  these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

12.348.  Can  you  charge  your  memory  with  any 
particular  remark  which  has  been  made  by  any  of 
these  soldiers  ? — A  soldier  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
not  long  since,  "  It  seems  very  strange  that  the  autbo- 
*'  rities  should  provide  chaplains  for  the  army,  and 
"  compel  soldiers  to  go  to  church,  where  they  pray 
"  '  From  fornication  and  all  other  deadly  sin.  Good 
"  '  Lord,  deliver  us,'  and  yet  support  the  Contagious 
"  Diseases  Acts,  and  keep  up  regimental  bazaars  in 
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"  India  and  so  on,  by  which  men  may  indulge  in  vice 
•witii  ease." 

12.349.  Did  you  agree  in  that  opinion? — I  did, 
certainly. 

12.350.  But  you  are  aware  that  fornication  is 
unfortunately  a  fact  with  which  Ave  have  to  deal? — I 
am  aware  of  that. 

12.351.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  prevails  very 
extensively  among  soldiers,  although  some  of  them 
are  well  conducted  ? — 1  fear  it  does. 

12.352.  Then  do  you  think  it  undesirable  that  the 
State  should  make  some  provision  to  protect  the 
health  of  these  men  whose  services  are  so  costly  to 
the  State  ? — No  ;  I  sliould  not  think  it  undesirable 
that  the  State  should  make  provision  for  securing 
their  health. 

12.353.  But  do  you  object  to  the  mode  in  which 
that  provision  is  made  by  means  of  these  Acts  ? — I 
object  to  the  mode  by  which  that  provision  is  made 
by  means  of  these  Acts. 

12,354'.  Then,  as  regards  this  particular  disease, 
would  you  make  no  provision  at  all  for  the  protection 
of  the  men  — It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  deal 
with,  I  believe  ;  but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
State  should  not  attempt  to  legalise  this  evil  without 
making  some  provision  to  repress  it. 

12.355.  But  do  you  consider  the  mode  in  which 
this  disease  is  dealt  with  is  a  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  State  of  prostitution  ? — I  think  it  is. 

12.356.  Or  do  you  think  it  is  only  a  recognition  of 
the  practice  of  prostitution,  which  you  yourself  admit 
to  exist  ?  —  I  have  i-ead  that  letter  of  Sir  Henry 
Storks,  and  I  presume  that  these  Acts  were  intro- 
duced partially  from  his  recommendation.  I  see  that 
he  says  that  prostitution  must  be  recognised  as  a 
necessity. 

12.357.  With  that  opinion  you  doubtless  disagree  ? 
— I  disagree  with  it  entirely. 

12.358.  But  although  the  recognition  of  prostitution 
as  a  necessity  is  probably  an  opinion  with  which  most 
people  disagree,  yet  prostitution  as  a  fact  is  not  to  be 
denied  ? — No. 

12.359.  Then  prostitution  being  unfortunately  a 
fact,  I  would  ask  you  again  whether  you  think  it  is 
desirable  to  protect  the  health  of  the  soldiers  from 
the  painful  physical  effects  which  prostitution  breeds  ? 
Not  in  the  way  in  which  these  Acts  are  to  be  carried 
out.    I  should  not  think  so. 

12.360.  In  what  respect  do  you  consider  these 
Acts  are  objectionable  then? — I  think  they  arc 
objectionable  inasmuch  as  they  deal  with  the  females 
only,  and  do  not  touch  the  men.  I  object  to  them 
partially  on  that  ground. 

12.361.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  soldiers  should  be  subjected  to  periodical  exami- 
nation in  the  same  Avay  as  the  women  are  ? — There 
Avas  a  time  when  they  Avere. 

12.362.  And  Ave  understand  that  that  is  partially 
the  case  noAV.  Would  you  have  it  to  be  the  practice, 
in  all  garrison  toAvns  where  these  Acts  are  in  opera- 
tion, that  the  soldiers  should  be  examined  as  well  as 
the  public  women  ? — I  do  not  think  that  a  soldier 
would  submit  to  it,  but  I  Avould  have  all  soldiers  ex- 
amined who  were  seen  in  the  brothels  with  prostitutes. 

12.363.  Then  would  you  confine  the  examination 
to  soldiers  who  are  known  to  be  leading  that  life  — 
Yes. 

12.364.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Acts  are  con- 
fined to  women  ? — Yes;  or  if  you  saw  a  soldier  enter- 
ing a  house  of  ill  fame,  let  him  be  arrested,  and  let  it 
be  seen  if  he  is  diseased,  and  if  so,  shut  him  up,  like 
you  do  prostitutes. 

12.365.  But  a  general  regimental  examination  of 
soldiers  you  think  would  be  a  practice  to  which  the 
soldiers  Avould  object  ? — I  think  so,  decidedly. 

12.366.  Then  supposing  that  an  order  was  issued 
by  the  authorities,  or  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 
to  compel  the  examination  of  soldiers  who  were  seen 
entering  brothels,  would  your  objection  as  regards  the 
examination  of  public  Avomen  be  removed?  —  My 
objection  would  not  be  removed,  but  if  this  Act  were 


to  be  continued,  I  would  recommend  that  that  should 
be  done. 

12.367.  If  the  Act  were  to  be  continued,  you  Avould 
recommend  the  examination  of  soldiers  under  the 
circumstances  you  have  mentioned  ? — Tes. 

12.368.  You  have  not  quite  ansAvered  my  question. 
Supposing  Parliament  Avas  to  enact  that  soldiers  under 
the  circumstances  you  have  stated,  should  be  subjected 
to  examination  as  the  ])ublic  Avomen  are,  would  your 
objection  to  the  Act  be  removed  ? — Not  entirely.  I 
think  the  State  should  not  attempt  to  legalise  prosti- 
tution in  any  way. 

12.369.  Then  your  vicAv  of  these  Acts  is,  that  they 
legalise  prostitution  ? — That  is  my  view. 

12.370.  You  think  it  Avould  be  better  that  these 
Acts  should  be  repealed  ? — Precisely. 

12.371.  And  that  the  men  and  the  women  should  be 
left  to  their  chance  as  they  Avere  before  ? — I  think  so. 

12.372.  You  think  that  the  immorality  ofthe  Actsis 
not  compensated  for  by  the  physical  advantages 
derived  under  them  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

12.373.  Supposing  you  had  no  experience  Avhatever 
of  garrison  towns,  and  these  Acts  Avere  placed  into 
your  hands  for  the  first  time,  Avould  you  as  a  clergy- 
man and  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  say  that  these 
Acts  Avere  a  recognition  of  prostitution  ? — I  should. 

12.374.  You  have  had  conversation  Avith  soldiers  on 
this  subject;  have  you  had  any  conversation  Avith 
civilian  members  of  the  community? — Yes. 

12.375.  What  is  your  impression  as  to  the  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  ? — I  am  very  much  surprised 
at  the  ignorance  Avhich  many  of  them  manifest  Avith 
reference  to  these  Acts.  Many  know  nothing  of 
their  nature  and  character.  I  will  give  you  an  in- 
stance. Two  days  ago  I  spoke  to  a  chemist  in  South- 
sea  about  these  Acts,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  any 
thing  about  the  operation  of  these  Acts.  He  said 
no.  I  said  there  was  a  Royal  Commission  making 
inquiries  into  the  working  of  these  Acts  now.  "  I 
have  seen  something  about  it  in  the  papers,"  he 
said,  "  I  suppose  it  is  because  the  small-pox  is  raging 
so  badlj'  in  London." 

12.376.  Then  this  man  thought  this  was  a  Com- 
mission about  small-pox  ? — And  other  contagious 
diseases  of  that  order. 

12.377.  Then,  in  fact,  they  know  very  little  about 
the  Acts  in  Portsmouth  ? — That  gentleman,  though 
a  chemist,  living  in  Southsea,  made  that  observation 
to  me. 

12.378.  Are  you  aAvare  that  there  have  been  pub- 
lic meetings  in  Portsmouth  ? — There  have  been. 

12.379.  Plave  you  attended  any  of  them  — I  have 
attended  one  only.  That  Avas  a  meeting  held  in  one 
of  the  largest  halls  in  Portsmouth. 

12.380.  And  were  the  people  who  attended  at  that 
meeting,  and  spoke  there,  better  informed  than  the 
chemist  you  have  spoken  of  ? — They  were.  The 
Chairman  of  that  meeting  was  the  Rev.  B.  D.  Aldwell, 
M.A.,  a  clergyman  of  a  large  parish  there.  The 
speakers  Avere  the  Rev.  J.  Osborne,  of  Southampton, 
Dr.  Baxter  Langley,  myself,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rose,  (a 
Congregational  minister,)  Mr.  Miller,  and  I  do  not  re- 
member  the  name  of  the  other  Avho  seconded  the  third 
resolution.  That  iiall  was  croAvded  in  every  part  to 
suffocation,  and  I  believe  that  hundreds  could  not  get 
into  the  building. 

12.381.  Did  the  meeting  come  to  any  resolution  on 
the  subject  ? — The  meeting  came  to  resolutions,  and 
one  resolution  they  adopted  was,  "  That,  in  the  opinion 
"  of  this  meeting,  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  which 
"  have  been  put  in  force  in  this  borough  and  in  other 
"  places  are  an  infringement  upon  the  constitutional 
"  liberties  of  the  countrj',  an  inducement  to  vice, 
"  cruel  in  their  operation,  and  degrading  to  its  victims, 
"  and  to  its  administrators."  That  resolution  Avas 
carried. 

12.382.  And  you  think  that  resolution  represents  a 
moderate  expression  of  the  character  of  these  Acts  ? 
— I  think  so. 
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12,383.  You  think  tliey  are  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  the  country  ? — I  think  so. 

12,38t.  In  what  respect? — My  impression  is  that 
you  have  no  right  to  arrest  a  female  on  the  suspicion 
of  a  policeman  and  compel  her  to  submit  to  the  in- 
dignity of  this  examination. 

12.385.  But  suppose  the  woman  so  arrested  admits 
that  she  is  a  prostitute,  do  you  think  that  she  is 
entitled  to  pursue  her  infamous  vocation  without  the 
interference  of  the  law  in  any  way  whatever  ? — I  would 
not  say  that  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

12.386.  Then  you  would  not  consider  her  absolutely 
entitled  like  any  other  citizen  to  the  liberty  which 
we  all  so  highly  prize  ? — I  think  she  should  be.  I  do 
not  think  you  ought  to  make  her  a  prisoner  simply 
from  the  fact  that  you  believe  her  to  be  a  prostitute. 

12.387.  But  in  what  respect  do  these  Acts  make  a 
woman  a  prisoner  merely  because  she  is  believed  to 
be  a  prostitute  ?  Are  you  not  aware  that  no  woman 
is  detained  unless  she  is  found  on  medical  examination 
to  be  actually  diseased  ? — Then  you  make  a  disease  a 
crime  do  you  not  ? 

12.388.  Is  not  she  detained  for  the  purpose  of  being 
cured,  and  is  not  she  discharged  as  soon  as  tliat  object 
is  witnessed  ? — And  allowed  to  go  free  according  to 
these  Acts  ? 

12.389.  I  think  you  have  not  yet  read  the  Acts  ? — 
If  I  know  anything  of  the  Acts,  for  12  months  she  is 
to  submit  every  fortnight,  diseased  or  not  diseased,  to 
an  examination  by  a  surgeon. 

12.390.  She  has  to  submit  fortnightly  to  an  exami- 
nation by  the  surgeon,  but  do  you  consider  that  im- 
prisonment ? — If  she  refuses  to  do  that  you  imprison 
her  by  these  Acts. 

12.391.  If  she  refuses  to  submit  to  examination,  she 
is  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  magistrates  under  the  Acts. 
Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ;  it  is  not  that  which 
I  complain  of ;  but  you  make  her  a  prisoner,  according 
to  these  Acts,  by  taking  her  liberty  from  her,  which 
the  State  has  always  guaranteed. 

12.392.  Then  you  think  it  an  infringement,  to  use 
the  language  of  this  resolution,  of  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  the  country  that  a  public  prostitute  should 
be  periodically  examined  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  she  is  in  a  condition  to  communicate  a 
filthy  disease  ? — Upon  the  suspicion  of  a  policeman 
you  put  that  law  in  force. 

12.393.  I  must  again  advert  to  the  Act;  the  infor- 
mation you  will  find  is  by  a  policeman  ;  but  the  law  is 
enforced  by  a  magistrate  upon  such  proof  as  satisfies 
the  magistrate  that  the  charge  is  established.  Have 
you  any  answer  to  make  to  the  question  other 
than  you  have  already  given  ? — This  resolution  states 
that  these  Acts  are  an  infringement  upon  the  consti- 
tution, and  I  think  the  question  put  to  me  was  if  I 
agreed  with  that.  I  do  not  know  that  the  wording  of 
the  resolution  has  particular  reference  to  the  diseased 
prostitute. 

12.394.  You  are  a  party  to  this  resolution,  what  did 
you  understand  you  were  resolving  ? — I  understood 
that  we  were  resolving  that  it  was  an  infringement  on 
the  constitution  of  the  country  to  put  all  the  females 
of  a  given  district  surrounding  a  garrison  town  under 
the  operation  of  this  Act,  allowing  policemen  to  make 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  they  believed  so  and  so, 
and  so  and  so  were  prostitutes;  and  then  calling  upon 
ihem,  without  proof  of  their  being  prostitutes,  to 
submit  to  this  examination  by  the  surgeon. 

\^Questio7i  12,392  ^vas  read  to  the  witness.'] 
I  should  say  that  it  would  not  be  an  infringement 
of  the  constitution  to  submit  a  diseased  prostitute  to 
periodical  examination. 

12.395.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  Do  you  consider 
that  a  straightforward  answer  ;  or  will  you  say  yes  or 
no  ? — Then  no. 

12.396.  ( Viscount  Hardinge.)  You  stated  you  did 
not  think  soldiers  would  submit  to  periodical  examina- 
tion. Are  you  aware  that  the  soldiers  are  periodically- 
examined,  and  that  they  make  no  objection  to  it  ?  

I  am  not  aware  that  that  is  the  practice  now. 

12.397.  You  are  not  aware  of  it,  and  you  would  be 


surprised  to  be  told  that  that  was  the  practice  in  many  TWENTY- 
regiments  ? — I  should.  SEVENTH 

12.398.  You  would  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  it  TiAY. 
was  the  practice  in  two  regiments  of  tht  Guards  ? —  Rev. J.Webster. 
Yes,  I  should  be  surprised.  1  

12.399.  {Canon  Gregory.)  You  say  the  men  thought  17  March  1871. 

the  Acts  immoral  ;  can  you  tell  me  the  reason  why   

they  thought  so  ? — They  thought  that  the  Legislature 

was  by  these  Acts  encouraging  men  in  sin,  and  making 
it  easy  for  them  to  sin. 

12.400.  Would  the  objection  of  the  soldiers  extend 
to  any  part  of  the  Acts  beyond  the  periodical  exami- 
nations ? — I  think  the  objection,  as  far  as  I  have  under- 
stood, on  the  part  of  soldiers,  was  to  this  effect,  that 
the  State  ought  not  to  be  providing  prostitutes,  as 
some  of  them  put  it,  making  arrangements  for  prosti- 
tutes for  the  army. 

12,4'01.  But  could  that  objection  apply  to  any  other 
parts  of  the  Acts  except  the  periodical  examinations  ? 
—I  should  think  not. 

12.402.  Take  the  case  of  compulsory  detention  in 
hospital,  if  any  person  had  a  disease,  which  was  certain 
to  be  propagated  by  his  going  abroad  ;  do  you  see 
anything  wrong  in  protecting  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity by  hindering  him  going  abroad  ? — I  think  not. 

12.403.  Then  can  there  be  anything  wrong  in  the 
State  saying,  if  any  woman  is  diseased  she  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  go  abroad  to  contaminate  the  popu- 
lation amongst  whom  she  lives  ? — I  think  she  has  a 
right  to  complain  if  you  make  a  selection  and  say, 
"  You  are  a  woman  suffering  from  this  disease  ;  we 
"  will  shut  you  up,  but  the  male  portion  of  the  com- 
"  munity  shall  be  allowed  to  go  free." 

12.404.  Does  the  objection  apply  in  the  present 
case  ?  If  a  soldier  is  known  to  be  diseased,  is  not  he 
sent  to  hospital  ? — Yes. 

12.405.  And  is  not  he  compulsorily  detained  in  the 
hospital  ? — Yes, 

12.406.  And  is  the  woman  worse  treated  than  tlie 
man  in  that  case  ? — In  many  respects  she  would  be,  I 
think  ;  but  so  far  as  being  attended  to  by  a  surgeon,  I 
do  not  think  she  would  be  in  a  worse  position  than  the 
soldier. 

12.407.  Is  there  any  other  mo'-al  objection  to  the 
Acts  besides  their  recognising  as  you  say  prosti- 
tution by  the  periodical  examination  ? — One  idea 
which  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  thinking  people, 
religious  people  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  is,  that 
the  State  makes  a  provision  for  prostitution  by  these 
Acts,  and  provides  clean  prostitutes  for  soldiers,  and 
that  is  the  objection,  and  the  objection  only. 

12,408-9.  I  want  to  know  what  basis  such  an  idea 
can  rest  upon  beyond  the  fact  that  they  go  up  for 
periodical  examination  ? — I  Avould  not  say  on  that 
alone. 

12.410.  Then  do  you  think  if  it  was  removed  the 
Acts  would  still  work  immorally  ? — I  think  that  to 
legislate  for  this  evil  in  that  way  is  immoral.  That 
is  my  opinion  on  the  point, 

12.41 1.  Should  you  think  it  immoral  if  the  Legislature 
were  to  pass  an  Act  to  say  that  no  person  with  small- 
pox should  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  her  house  until 
cured  ? — If  you  applied  that  to  the  whole  population  I 
should  not  object  to  it.  I  think  it  would  be  perfectly 
right  ;  but  if  you  were  to  say  every  female  suffering 
from  small-pox  should  be  shut  up  in  a  house,  and  that 
every  male  suffering  from  small-pox  should  be  allowed 
to  run  about  the  country,  I  should  object  to  it  ;  or,  if 
you  were  to  vaccinate  female  children,  and  allow  the 
male  children  to  be  unvaccinated,  I  think  that  would 
be  wrong. 

12.412.  Should  you  consider  there  had  been  a  con- 
siderable moral  improvement  amongst  soldiers  the  last 
few  years  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

12,412a.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  improve- 
ment?— I  attribute  that  improvement  to  various 
causes.  During  the  last  10  years  reading  rooms  have 
been  established  in  all  barracks,  and  recreation  rooms. 
Many  of  the  officers  have  taken  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  men  than  formerly,  in  various 
ways,  establishing  readings,  singing,  and  so  on.  Tem- 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


TWENTY-    perance  Societies  have  also  been  in  operation  among 
SEVENTH     the  military.    In  many  regiments  a  great  many  of  the 
DAY.        jjjgn  are  total  abstainers  from  drink. 
Rev  J  Webster       12,413.  But  should  you  consider  that  moral  im- 

'  _!   ■  provement  very  superficial  if  it  was  quite  unable  to 

17  March  1871.  Stand  against  any  temptation  ? — I  should.    You  will 

  find  that  many  of  the  soldiers  are  also  what  we 

Methodists  call  converted  men,  men  who  have  given 
their  hearts  to  God,  and  have  sought  and  found 
salvation,  and  are  walking  consistently  with  their 
profession. 

12,414  Then  should  you  consider  that  there  would 
be  no  sound  basis  to  that  improvement  if  it  had  not 
such  a  foundation  as  you  have  alluded  to  just  now  ? — 
I  should, 

12.415.  But  with  such  a  foundation,  you  would  not 
be  afraid  of  its  being  tested  by  temptation  ? — Not  at 
all.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  sad  impression  to 
convey  to  the  minds  of  soldiers  or  any  other  man, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  by  God's  grace  to 
resist  temptation. 

12.416.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  any  part  of  the 
improved  moral  tone  of  the  army  is  owing  to  these 
Acts? — Not  in  the  slightest. 

12.417.  Do  you  ever  come  much  in  contact  with 
the  women  who  are  in  the  hospital  ? — Not  at  all. 

12.418.  (Mr.  Buxton.)  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  these  Acts  are  an  infringement  upon  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  the  country.  I  understand  your 
view  about  that  is,  that  prima  facie,  every  English 
man  or  every  English  woman  has  a  right  to  live 
without  the  interference  of  the  police,  unless  he  or 
she  commits  some  crime  against  the  laws  of  the 
country  ? — That  is  my  idea,  and  that  is  the  impression 
we  had  in  passing  that  resolution. 

12.419.  And  no  one  could  possibly  deny  that  that 
is  the  case  ? — No. 

12.420.  Undoubtedly  that  view  would  be  admitted 
by  all ;  but  do  not  you  think  that  if  any  dangerous  or 
mischievous  disease  prevails,  there  might  be  cases  in 
which  that  undoubted  constitutional  liberty  of  English- 
men might  be  withdrawn  ? — By  the  introduction  of 
sanitary  laws,  of  course. 

12.421.  And  if  any  given  course  was  proved  to  be 
really  necessary  for  preventing  an  immense  amount  of 
suffering  and  disease,  do  not  you  think  it  might  be 
allowable  to  infringe  those  liberties  for  such  an  im- 
portant purpose  ? — I  think  so. 

12.422.  But  your  view  is  that  those  constitutional 
liberties  of  all  English  men  and  all  English  women, 
whether  prostitutes  or  innocent  women,  ought  not  to 
be  infringed,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  in- 
dividual, in  whose  case  they  are  infringed,  is  actually 
doing  mischief.' — That  is  my  impression. 

12.423.  You  do  not  hold  that  you  can  infringe  the 
liberties  of  those  who  are  doing  no  mischief  for  the 
sake  of  some  possibility  of  preventing  others  from 
doing  it  ? — Decidedly,  that  is  my  opinion. 

12.424.  Therefoie  you  do  not  consider  that  the 
women  who  are  not  diseased  ought  to  have  their 
natural  liberties  as  English  women  interfered  with, 
because  of  the  possibility  there  may  be  among  a  small 
proportion  of  diseased  women  ? — That  is  the  view 
which  I  entertain. 

12.425.  You  admit  that  this  disease  is  a  very 
serious  and  mischievous  one  to  the  community,  do 
you  not  ? — Unquestionably  I  admit  that. 

14.426.  And  do  not  yon  think  that  the  means  thus 
taken  would  probably  have  a  powerful  influence  in 
extinguishing  it  ? — From  all  I  have  read,  and  what  I 
have  seen,  I  question  that  very  much. 

12.427.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  Would  you  consider  this 
was  a  fair  way  of  putting  it,  that  if  a  man  had  the 
small-pox,  and  put  himself  in  a  position  where  he 
would  convey  infection,  you  would  think  that  justified 
the  interference  of  the  public  to  prevent  his  free 
liberty,  which  if  exercised  would  do  injury  to  other 
people  — Decidedly  I  should  think  so. 

12.428.  But  vou  would  think  it  a  most  unconstitu- 
tional thing  if  men,  on  the  mere  suspicion  that  they 
were  going  to  have  the  small  pox,  Avere  taken  up  and 
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put  in  some  place  where  they  could  be  examined,  and, 
to  some  extent,  their  liberty  restricted  on  a  mere 
suspicion  ? — That  is  my  view. 

12.429.  Now  take  the  effect  of  the  Acts,  I  presume 
that  you  understand  the  effect  of  the  Acts,  and  the 
purpose  of  them,  is  to  give  security  to  the  soldiers  in 
the  committal  of  fornication  ? — That  is  as  I  understand 
the  Act. 

12.430.  I  suppose  you  have  no  doubt  about  it,  in 
your  own  mind,  that  if  there  were  no  disease  in  the 
case  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  Acts,  and  that 
the  justification  for  the  Acts  is,  that  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  require  a  certain  measure  of  jirotection  on  the 
part  of  the  State  because  the  State  has  an  interest 
in  maintaining  their  power  of  labour  in  a  state  of 
health  ? — We  regard  the  Acts  in  that  view. 

12.431.  Then  would  you  judge  that  that  being  the 
eff'ect  and  purpose  of  the  Acts,  the  Acts  in  their 
character  are  immoral,  because  they  have  a  tendency 
to  give,  to  some  extent,  encouragement,  and  at  all 
events  safety,  to  vice  ? — I  object  to  them  on  those 
grounds. 

12.432.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  opinion  amongst  the 
soldiers  that  the  object  of  the  Acts  is  to  provide 
clean  women  for  them  ? — I  believe  that  to  be  the 
opinion. 

12.433.  Would  you  be  able  to  speak  as  to  the  class 
of  soldiers  that  left  the  army  in  the  early  part  of 
1869  ? — All,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  bad  characters  of  the 
regiments  were  weeded  out  when  the  army  was 
reduced,  about  a  year  or  18  months  ago. 

12.434.  Then  do  you  say,  taking  every  thousand 
men  of  the  force  now,  according  to  your  experience, 
there  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  dissolute  men  than 
there  was  prior  to  1869  ? — I  think  so. 

12.435.  Would  you  say  that,  generally,  the  moral 
tone  of  the  army  had  improved  during  the  last  few 
years  ? — I  should  think  so.  Since  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  it  I  have  seen  a  marked  improvement, 
that  is,  during  the  last  12  years.  A  great  deal  has 
been  done  for  the  army  outside  by  civilians  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  soldiers  in  forming  mission 
halls,  soldiers'  institutes,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

12.436.  {Mr.  Cowper-Temple^  You  stated,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  that  you  thought  it  not  right  to 
take  up  a  man  on  suspicion  of  having  the  smali-pox. 
May  I  ask  you  whether  that  question  applies  at  all  to 
the  subject  we  are  considering  now  ?  Is  any  woman 
examined  or  sent  to  hospital  merely  on  suspicion  ? — 
I  think  so. 

12.437.  Must  not  a  woman  either  sign  a  paper 
voluntarily  submitting  herself  to  examination  because 
she  is  a  common  prostitute,  or  must  she  not  have  her 
case  adjudicated  upon  by  a  magistrate.  Does  the 
suspicion  of  the  policeman  do  anything  more  than 
bring  her  to  the  point  where  she  must  either  volun- 
tarily submit,  or  have  her  case  heard  before  a  magis- 
trate "i — My  impression  is  that  many  females,  if  called 
upon  to  submit  to  the  voluntary  examination  or  go 
before  a  magistrate,  would  yield  to  the  former  rather 
than  submit  to  go  before  a  magistrate. 

12.438.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  case  where  a 
woman  voluntarily  submitted  to  examination  without 
being  a  prostitute  ? — I  do  not  remember  hearing  of  a 
case  in  which  a  woman  voluntarily  submitted  to  be 
examined  without  being  a  prostitute. 

12.439.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  any  woman, 
not  a  prostitute,  will  acknowledge  herself  to  be  so, 
under  fear  of  going  before  a  magistrate  and  being 
proved  to  be  so  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

12.440.  When  you  spoke  of  the  tendency  of  the 
Acts  to  provide  clean  prostitutes  for  soldiers,  did  you 
mean  that  the  operation  of  the  Acts  in  any  degree 
presses  women  into  that  vile  trade,  and  so  actually 
supplies  prostitutes  for  the  army  ? — No,  I  cannot  think 
that. 

12.441.  You  only  meant,  that  there  being  a  certain 
number  of  prostitutes,  it  made  them  clean.  Now,  as 
far  as  you  have  seen  of  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  has 
not  it  exactly  the  opposite  tendency,  and  do  not  these 
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Acts  put  a  public  stigma  on  the  profession  of  prostitu- 
tion, and  malve  the  women  who  practice  it  more 
publicly  degraded  than  they  were  before  ;  and  has 
not  the  operation  of  the  Acts  diminished  the  number 
of  them  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  those 
questions.  I  know  nothing  of  the  numbers  of  pros- 
titutes. 

12,442.  Do  you  know  whether  the  attention  that 
has  been  drawn  to  these  unfortun  ite  women  on  the 
part  of  benevolent  persons,  has  led  to  the  reclama- 
tion of  a  considerable  number  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  cared  for  ? — I  believe  so, 

12,44'3.  And  does  not  their  being  assembled  to- 
gether in  a  Lock  ward  enable  persons  who  care  for 
their  spiritual  condition  to  find  them  out  and  to 
speak  to  them  ? — I  understood,  unless  any  alteration 
has  taken  place  in  the  matter,  that  the  Lock  hospitals 
at  the  military  stations  are  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  that 
no  such  persons  as  you  are  speaking  of  would  be 
allowed  to  visit  them. 

12.444.  Is  not  there  always  a  chaplain  attached  to 
these  hospitals  by  the  authorities  ? — There  is  a  chap- 
lain attached  to  these  hospitals,  but  ladies  Avbo  would 
desire  to  go  and  talk  to  them  on  their  spiritual  interests 
would  be  prohibited. 

12.445.  {Adm.  Collinson.)  You  joined  in  the  reso- 
lution which  you  read  to  us  just  now,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  for  which  you  say  these  Acts  should  be  repealed 
is  the  inducement  which  they  offer  to  vice.  Will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  tell  the  Commission  what  part  of  the 
Acts  offers  an  inducement  to  vice  ? — We  think  if  it  go 
forth  to  the  youthful  population  of  these  towns  that 
all  these  prostitutes  are  free  from  disease,  that  the 
check  on  young  men  will  be  removed.  We  think 
that  young  men  under  the  influence  of  temptation 
would  think,  "  Well,  I  would  listen  to  the  suggestion, 
"  but  1  fear."  Let  them  understand  that  all  these 
prostitutes  are  free  from  disease,  that  barrier  to  tempta- 
tion is  removed.    That  is  the  view  we  take  of  it. 

12.446.  The  fear  of  disease,  then,  in  you  opinion, 
produces  morality  ? — Acts  against  immorality. 

12.447.  Another  argument  which  you  put  forward 
is  that  they  are  degrading  in  their  character.  What 
part  of  the  Acts  is  degrading  in  its  character  ? — We 
think  the  assembling  of  these  people  together,  taking 
them  through  the  streets  as  they  are  and  submitting 
them  to  this  periodical  examination,  is  very  degrading 
to  the  women  themselves.  We  have  been  told  by 
those  who  have  spoken  to  them  on  the  subject  that 
they  say  it  degrades  them  and  extinguishes  the  last 
spark  of  respect. 

12.448.  Have  you  had  any  communication  yourself 
with  these  women  ? — No. 

12.449.  So  that  that  opinion  which  you  have  come 
to  is  entirely  what  you  have  been  told  ? — ^Bj'  ladies 
who  have  visited  them. 

12.450.  You  mentioned  their  coming  up  to  be  ex- 
amined. Are  you  aware  that  they  are  not  brought 
up  for  examination  ? — They  go,  I  believe,  voluntarily. 
They  are  not  in  charge  of  the  police,  but  they  go  in 
numbers,  I  am  told,  through  the  streets  to  Landport. 

12.451.  Are  you  at  all  aware  how  the  examination 
is  conducted? — Not  at  all. 

12j452.  And  therefore  you  cannot,  from  your  own 
observation,  support  what  you  have  just  said  ? — Not 
from  my  own  observation,  certainly,  for  I  have  never 
seen  it. 

12.453.  You  have  also  asserted  as  another  reason 
in  that  resolution  that  they  are  cruel.  What  portion 
of  the  Acts  is  cruel  ? — Again  I  speak  not  from  per- 
sonal experience  in  the  matter,  only  from  what  I  hearr 

12.454.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  you 
have  heard  about  the  cruelty  of  these  Acts  ?- — I  have 
heard  that  these  girls  are  examined  in  a  way  that  is 
cruel  to  them. 

12.455.  May  I  ask  your  authority  for  that  ? — I  re- 
member Dr.  Baxter  Langley  stated  that. 

12.456.  Any  other  person  ? — I  cannot  mention  any 
pther  medical  man  who  stated  it,  only  what  I  hear  from 
ladies  who  visit  that  class  of  persons.    I  never  visit 


them.  I  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  them,  and 
tl'ierefore  I  can  give  no  information  relative  to  them. 

12,4^57.  In  reply  to  one  of  the  questions  which  were 
put  to  you,  you  asserted  that  a  woman  was  made  a 
prisoner  ;  is  she  made  a  prisoner  ? — She  is  detained 
in  hospital. 

12.458.  Do  you  consider  detention  in  hospital  while 
suffering  from  contagious  disease  is  being  made  a 
prisoner  ? — Yes. 

12.459.  {Major  O'Reilly.)  We  have  had  a  good 
many  questions  put  as  to  the  analogy  between  the  ex- 
amination in  the  case  of  this  disease  and  the  case  of 
small-pox,  and  you  said  that  whilst  you  thought  a  man 
might  be  sent  to  hospital  compulsorily  because  he  had 
got  the  small-pox,  you  did  not  think  he  should  be 
subject  to  any  restriction  on  his  liberty  on  the  mere 
suspicion  of  having  the  small-pox  ;  therein  you  consi- 
dered legislation  as  regarded  this  disease  went  beyond 
what  would  be  just  in  the  case  of  small-pox.  Am  I 
right  in  that  ? — Yes. 

12.460.  Now  let  me  put  this  case  to  you  with  regard 
to  small-pox.  If  a  man  liable  to  small-pox  frequented 
a  well  known  focus  of  that  disease  and  manifestly 
put  himself  in  the  way  of  contracting  it  and  commu- 
nicating it  to  others,  and  if  it  could  be  ascertained  by 
examination  whether  he  was  in  an  infectious  condi- 
tion, would  you  consider  it  a  violation  of  constitutional 
liberty  if  such  a  man  were  made  liable  to  examination 
for  that  purpose  ? — No. 

12.461.  Can  you  point  out  any  difference  of  prin- 
ciple between  that  case  and  the  case  of  subjecting  a 
woman  who  manifestly  exposes  herself  to  become  a 
centre  of  contagion  of  the  other  species  of  pox,  to 
examination  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she  is  in 
an  infectious  condition  or  not  ? — I  do  not  see  any 
immorality  connected  with  that  case.  I  see  the  other 
connected  on  all  sides  with  immoralityc 

12.462.  Tiie  question  which  I  asked  was,  could  you 
point  out  any  distinction  in  principle  between  the  two 
cases  ? — If  I  rightly  understand  the  question,  I  think 
they  are  just  exactly  parallel. 

12.463.  Are  they  not  exactly  parallel  the  case  of 
the  two  diseases  ? — I  should  think  they  are. 

12.464.  {Mr.  Applegarth.')  You  stated  there  was  a 
great  lack  of  information  in  reference  to  the  operation 
of  these  Acts  in  Portsmouth,  did  you  not  ? — I  think 
there  is.    I  judge  so. 

12.465.  You  questioned  a  chemist,  who,  presumably, 
ought  to  know  something  about  them,  and  he  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  them  ? — No. 

12.466.  Now,  may  I  ask  whether  you  have  read  the 
Act  through  carefully  yourself? — I  have  not  read  the 
Act  through  carefully  myself.  I  hpve  seen  it,  and  read 
parts  of  it.  I  have  simply  read  extracts  from  it,  and 
so  forth. 

12.467.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  proposed  that 
resolution  to  the  meeting  to  which  you  alluded,  in 
which  you  say  that  these  Acts  violate  constitutional 
liberty,  and  are  degrading  alike  to  the  victims  and  the 
administrators  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

12.468.  May  I  ask  whether  you  spoke  in  support  of 
the  resolution  ? — I  did  not. 

12.469.  May  I  ask  whether  you  voted  for  it  ? — I 
voted  for  it. 

12.470.  Having  voted  for  that  resolution,  which  says 
in  connexion  with  these  Acts,  they  inflict  an  amount 
of  cruelty  on  the  girls,  will  you  tell  me  what  induced 
you  to  believe  that  cruelty  was  inflicted  on  the  girls 
by  these  Acts  ?  Do  you  know  of  one  solitary  case 
where  the  girls  complained  of  being  the  victims  of 
these  Acts  ? — It  was  the  result  of  my  reading. 

12.471.  Have  you  read  of  one  case  of  cruelty  ? — 
I  have  read  of  many  cases. 

12.472.  Can  you  give  us  one  ? — No,  I  cannot. 
There  is  that  general  impression  abroad. 

12.473.  And  you  believe  that  impression  ? — I  believe 
that  impression. 

12.474.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  condition  of 
prostitutes  10  years  ago  ?  Were  you  ever  in  the 
inside  of  a  brothel  in  the  performance  of  your  minis- 
terial duty,  or  have  you  taken  any  interest  at  all  in 
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TWENTY-  reclaiming  these  fallen  girls  ? — No,  that  has  not  been 
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DAY.  ]2,^15.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
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"J   with  a  view  of  reclaiming  them? — No,  that  has  not 

17  March  1871.  been  my  work. 

'  12,4'76.  Personally  you  have  not  been  brought  in 

contact  with  them  ? — No. 

12,4-77.  Do  you  not  know  whether  or  not  these 
Acts  have  had  a  tendency  to  reclaim  these  girls 
from  their  sinful  life  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

12,478.  Should  you  be  surprised  if  you  were  told 
that  the  Acts  in  question  had  been  the  means  of 
reclaiming  very  many  girls? — They  may  have  a  ten- 
dency, in  some  instances,  to  frighten  young  persons 
away  from  that  course  of  life. 

]  2,4-79.  But  should  you  be  surprised  if  you  were 
told  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  very  many  young  girls 
have  been  reclaimed  under  the  operation  of  these 
Acts? — I  should  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  the 
intention  of  these  Acts  was  to  reclaim. 

12,480.  But  apart  altogether  from  the  intention  of 
these  Acts  if  they  led  to  that  result  should  you  be 
surprised  to  hear  it  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  should  be 
surprised.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  they  are 
reclaimed  from  any  cause. 

12,4-81.  The  resolution  stated  further  that  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  had  a  tendency  to  degrade  the 
girls.  Can  you  tell  us  in  what  respect  you  consider 
that  the  operation  of  these  Acts,  now  under  considera- 
tion, tends  to  degrade  girls  who,  previously  to  the 
operation  of  the  Acts,  were  allowed  to  roam  the  streets 
in  a  diseased  state,  and  to  use  plain  language,  until  they 
were  rotten  and  could  no  longer  pursue  their  calling, 
whereas  now  they  are  taken  up,  treated,  clothed,  fed, 
lioused,  and  are  then  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  calling 
again  if  they  like? — I  can  only  tell  you  as  I  have  said 
before  what  I  iiave  heard  from  ladies  visiting  them. 
Perhaps  if  you  had  an  opportunity  of  asking  those 
ladies  these  questions  they  would  be  better  able  to 
answer  them  than  I. 

12.482.  Or  it  might  be  better  to  ask  the  girls 
themselves  ? — We  may  be  in  error  in  supposing  that 
the  nature  of  the  examination  to  which  the  girls  are 
subjected  is  in  its  very  character  degrading — degrading 
to  them,  degrading  to  the  operator,  and  degrading  to 
everybody  connected  with  it. 

12.483.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
medical  examination  is  such  that  under  some  circum 
stances  your  wife  or  mine  may  be  subjected  to  it;  that 
it  is  simply  a  medical  examination  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  women  are  infected  with 
contagious  disease  ? — 1  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  examination,  and  I  cannot  speak  on  that 
subject.  As  I  said  before,  I  can  onl}'  state  that  we 
have  that  impression  conveyed  to  us  that  this  exami- 
nation is  a  very  degrading  one  to  all  parties  connected 
with  it. 

12.484.  It  is  a  general  impression  ? — It  is  a  general 
impression. 

12.485.  Did  you  ever  hear  one  of  the  girls  say 
that  she  felt  degraded  by  the  examination  ? — I  have 
had  nothing  to  say  to  the  girls,  therefore  1  cannot 
give  an  answer. 

12.486.  With  regard  to  the  reclaiming  tendency  of 
these  Acts,  I  presume  you  think  there  should  be  an 
effort  made  to  reclaim  these  fallen  girls.  Do  you 
know  of  any  agency  which  is  engaged  in  reclaiming 
fallen  women  ? — I  believe  there  are  several  agencies 
of  that  order  at  work. 

12.487.  Are  you  connected  with  any  at  all  ? — 1  am 
not  connected  with  any.  There  was  one  at  Aider- 
shot,  and  I  believe  there  is  one  at  Portsmouth,  and 
one  in  London,  I  think,  but  I  have  not  been  on  any 
of  their  committees,  or  taken  any  part  with  them. 

12.488.  Therefore,  if  it  had  a  tendency,  or  its  object 
was  to  reclaim  these  girls,  I  presume  you  would  even 
approve  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — To  reclaim  them, 
certainly. 

12.489.  Supposing  it  had  been  proved  that  these 
Acts  had  a  tendency  to  reclaim  girls,  do  you  think 


it  would  be  reasonable  to  ask  Parliament  to  repeal 
them  until  some  agency  was  constructed  whereb}' 
these  girls  might  be  reclaimed  ? — I  do. 

12.490.  {Mr.  Hastings.)  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  you  would  consider  it  unconstitutional  to  inter- 
fere with  liberty  in  the  case  of  cither  men  or  women, 
except  in  the  case  of  crime? — That  answer  I  gave 
with  reference  to  small-pox. 

12.491.  Do  you  or  not  state  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  either  men  or 
women,  except  in  the  case  of  crime  ? — I  do. 

12.492.  I  understood  you  also  to  say  that  you  would 
consider  it  unconstitutional  if  the  Interference  applied 
to  one  particular  class  only,  and  not  to  the  whole 
community? — I  consider  the  law  to  be  unjust  if  it 
applies  to  one  portion  of  the  conimunitj',  and  leaves 
the  other  portion  of  the  community  precisely  similarly 
situated  to  go  free,  that  is  my  point. 

12.493.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  constitutional 
maxim,  that  an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle  ? — I 
have  heard  that  certainly. 

12.494.  Do  you  hold  that  to  be  sound  constitutional 
law  ? — I  think  so. 

12.495.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  several  laws 
by  which  a  particular  class  of  this  community  are 
subjected  to  invasion  of  their  houses  either  by  night 
or  by  day  by  the  police  ?— I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

12.496.  You  are  not  aware  then  that  under  the 
licensing  laws  a  publican's  house  can  be  entered  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  by  a  policeman  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  license  ? — I  presume  it  is 
so. 

12.497.  Do  you  consider  that  unconstitutional  ? — 
No. 

12.498.  Tlien  you  do  not  consider  it  necessarily 
unconstitutional  to  have  an  exceptional  interference 
with  the  constitutional  liberties  of  a  particular  class  ? 
— No,  I  should  not  think  so. 

12.499.  I  thought  you  just  now  told  me  that  it  was 
unconstitutional  if  the  law  interfered  with  a  particular 
class  and  did  not  apply  to  the  whole  community  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to  apply  any  act 
to  one  portion  of  licensed  victuallers  and  to  exclude 
the  other. 

12.500.  Did  I  not  point  to  a  class  of  men  who  are 
all  pursuing  one  trade? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
unconstitutional  for  a  policeman  to  enter  the  house  of 
licensed  victuallers  and  beer  shops. 

12.501.  I  suppose  you  based  that  reply  on  the  feeling 
that  the  trade  of  a  publican  borders  on  immorality 
and  may  be  conducive  to  crime  ? — I  should  think  that 
would  be  the  impression. 

12.502.  I  shall  ask  you  once  more  with  regard  to 
another  Act  ;  are  you  aware  that  under  the  general 
sanitary  laws  of  the  country  any  person's  house  can 
be  entered  by  the  ins])ector  of  nuisances  to  see 
whether  he  has  a  cesspool,  or  an  open  ash-])it  not 
communicating  with  the  drain  ? — I  presume  there  is 
such  a  law. 

12.503.  Do  you  consider  that  unconstitutional? — 
No. 

12.504.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  authority 
for  forming,  as  you  did  by  your  vote  at  that  meeting, 
the  opinion  that  these  Acts  are  cruel  to  the  girls  was 
Mr.  Baxter  Langley  ? — He  stated  so  at  the  meeting. 

12.505.  Did  you  not,  in  reply  to  Admiral  Collinson, 
say  that  he  was  the  medical  authority  for  your  believing 
that  these  examinations  were  cruel  ? — I  gave  his  name. 
He  is  a  surgeon,  I  think  ;  I  have  not  heard  any  sur- 
geon speak  of  it  but  him.  I  have  read  a  great  deal 
about  it  in  books  and  pamphlets,  and  from  those  I  came 
to  a  conclusion. 

12.506.  Did  you  not  give  Admiral  Collinson  as 
your  medical  authority  for  believing  that  these  exami- 
nations were  cruel,  Mr.  Baxter  Langley  ? — Yes,  I  did, 

12.507.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Baxter  Langley  is 
not  in  the  practice,  and  never  was  in  the  practice  of 
the  medical  profession.^ — No,  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  him,  and  I  do  not  know  what  his  profession  is  ; 
but  I  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  a  surgeon, 

12.508.  If  you  are  made  aware  of  that  fact,  I  pre- 
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sume  you  will  no  longer  think  him  a  medical  authority 
for  that  ? — I  siiould  not  consider  him  a  medical  au- 
thority if"  he  is  not.  But  I  was  under  that  impression. 
I  think  he  told  us  that  he  had  practised  in  a  large 
district  in  London. 

12.509.  You  said  these  Acts  permitted  tlie  arrest 
of  a  woman  on  the  information  of  a  policeman  ;  do  you 
believe  that  to  be  the  case  ? — "  The  suspicion  of  a 
policeman  "  was  my  expression. 

12.510.  May  I  ask  you  what  you  mean  by  "  arrest  ?" 
— A  policeman  goes  to  her,  if  I  understand  the  matter, 
and  orders  her  to  attend. 

12.511.  Takes  her  into  custody? — No  ;  she  can  go 
with  or  without  him,  I  understand. 

12.512.  Do  you  mean  your  idea  of  the  word 
"  arrest "  is  a  policem.an  going  to  a  person  ? — And 
calling  upon  her  to  go  to  this  examination,  and  if  she 
refuse,  to  go  before  a  magistrate. 

12.513.  {Sir  J.  Trelaivny.)  I  think  you  said  you 
would  imprison  women  who  v/ere  practising  prostitu- 
tion in  a  diseased  state  ? — I  think  they  should  be 
shut  up. 

12.514.  Why  would  you  shut  them  up  ? — Because 
they  would  extend  the  disease  among  the  community. 

12.515.  But  do  you  not  object  to  any  measure  which 
tends  to  facilitate  vice,  have  you  not  said  that  ? — I 
think  I  ought,  as  a  Christian  minister,  to  object  to 
anything  which  would  facilitate  vice. 

12.516.  Then  would  you  alter  the  answer  you  have 
already  given  that  you  would  imprison  prostitutes 
who  are  practising  their  trade  ? — No  ;  I  think  they 
should  be  detained.  If  you  really  know  that  a  person 
is  practising  her  trade  while  suffering  under  this  dis- 
ease, she  should  be  taken  into  a  hospital,  or  allowed 
to  go  voluntarily. 

12.517.  And  kept  there  until  she  is  free  from  her 
disease  ? — Yes. 

12.518.  Do  you  see  any  very  material  difference 
between  that  and  the  operation  of  the  present  law  ? — 
Yes. 

12.519.  Where  is  the  difference? — You  examine 
one  of  these  prostitutes  for  the  first  time;  you  find  her 
free  from  disease  ;  you  bring  her  again  in  a  fortnight, 
and  every  fortnight  for  a  year  do  you  not  ? 

12.520.  But  as  often  as  you  find  her  practising 
prostitution  in  a  diseased  state,  by  your  statement,  you 
would  imprison  her  ? — I  do  not  admit  as  a  natural 


consequence  that  when  free  from  disease  they  are  to  be  TWENTY- 
subject  to  all  that.  SEVENTH 

12.521.  But  supposing  she  were  in  a  diseased  state        ■_  ' 

again,  would  you  not  again  imprison  her,  according  to  Rev  J.Webster. 

your  opinion  ? — I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  she   

should  be  taken  into  hospital.  17  March  1871. 

12.522.  Still  you  think  that  there  is  a  material  — — — 
distinction  between  your  course  of  action  and  tliat 

enacted  by  these  Acts  ? — I  think  so. 

12.523.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  Lock  wards  at 
Aldershot  ? — No. 

12.524.  You  make  an  essential  difference  between 
the  venereal  disease  and  small-pox  in  respect  of  immo- 
rality, do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

12.525.  But  supposing  there  is  no  immorality,  in 
the  case,  for  instance,  of  two  children  now  lying  in 
the  Lock  wards  at  Aldershot,  do  you  consider  those 
children  are  not  fit  subjects  for  the  protection  of  the 
State  ? — Two  children  suffering  under  the  disease? 

12.526.  No  ;  two  children  whose  parents  are 
suffering  under  this  disease,  and  who  possibly  may 
have  communicated  it  to  the  children.  Do  you  con- 
sider those  children  are  not  fit  subjects  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  State  ? — If  they  are  diseased  ? 

12.527.  No;  if  they  have  run  the  risk  of  being 
diseased  by  their  parents  being  contaminated  ? — The 
children  of  prostitutes  ? 

12.528.  Yes,  children  of  prostitutes  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  a  kindly  thing  if  the  State  did  look  after 
such  children. 

12.529.  You  said  you  had  read  parts  of  these 
Acts.  WilJ  you  tell  us  what  parts  of  them  you  have 
read,  how  many  are  there  upon  this  subject  ? — As  far 
as  I  understand,  three  ;  two,  and  the  amendment 
subsequently. 

12.530.  Have  you  read  these  Acts  carefully  your- 
self?— I  stated  I  had  not  an  opportunity.  They  were 
not  in  my  possession  long  enough  to  read  them  care- 
fully. I  have  seen  them,  and  read  parts  of  them, 
and  I  have  read  extracts  from  them  in  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  that  is  the  extent  of  my  acquaintance 
with  them. 

12.531.  You  have  read  enough,  at  all  events,  to 
warrant  you  in  propounding  or  supporting  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  to  guide  you  in  forming  the  opinion  of 
others  ? — I  tliink  so. 


Mrs.  Lewis  was  called  in, 

12.532.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  a  married  lady  ? — I 
am. 

12.533.  Do  you  live  at  Birmingham  ? — Yes. 

12.534.  Have  you  been  for  a  number  of  years  a 
home  missionary  ? — Yes. 

12.535.  In  that  capacity  what  particular  duties  have 
you  discharged  ? — The  duties  of  a  home  missionary, 
visiting  the  sick,  amongst  others,  this  class  of  girls  in 
Birmingham,  who  are  the  subject  of  these  Acts. 

12.536.  Then  during  your  labours  as  home  mission- 
ary, you  have  frequently  come  in  contact  with  these 
unfortunate  women  ? — I  have,  and  have  been  instru- 
mental in  rescuing  great  numbers  of  them. 

12.537.  Have  these  women  been  more  especially 
the  object  of  your  interest? — They  have  come  very 
much  under  my  notice, — especially  so,  I  may  say. 

12.538.  In  Birmingham  ?— Yes. 

12.539.  At  Birmingham,  of  course,  the  class  is  very 
numerous  ? — Yes,  not  more  so  than  in  other  large 
towns  I  presume. 

12.540.  In  what  way  do  you  come  in  contact  with 
these  women  of  the  town  in  Birmingham  ? — I  visit 
the  houses  in  which  they  live.  I  see  them  on  the 
streets  in  their  sad  lives  and  practice.  I  visit  them  in 
their  own  homes  as  well  as  in  the  houses  of  ill  fame, 
and  I  use  every  means  in  my  power  for  their  reclama- 
tion. 

12.541.  You  visit  them  in  their  homes  and  you 
accost  them  in  the  streets  ? — Yes. 

12.542.  And  you  have  endeavoured  to  estrange 
them  from  this  way  of  life  ?■— Yes,  I  have  been  instru- 
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and  examined  as  follows  :  n/r    t  • 

Mrs.  L,ewis. 

mental,  I  think  in  the  reclamation  of  a  great  number  >  

of  these  girls  in  Birmingham  and  elsewhere. 

12.543.  When  you  are  successful  in  inducing  a  girl 
to  leave  this  way  of  life,  have  you  any  means  of 
placing  her  in  a  home  ? — Yes,  and  also  in  private 
lodgings. 

12.544.  Are  there  institutions  of  that  kind  in  Bir- 
mingham ? — There  are  institutions  of  that  kind  in 
Birmingham,  refuges,  homes,  and  magdalen  asylums, 
wh.ere  any  unfortunate  woman  can  go  as  a  house  of 
refuge,  and  be  trained  in  industrial  pursuits,  and 
where  Christian  influences  are  brought  to  bear  on 
her  character  and  conduct,  and  from  which  good 
situations  are  provided  for  her  future  life. 

12.545.  Are  those  establishments  in  Birmingham 
generally  full  ? — No  ;  not  always. 

12.546.  Are  they  on  a  very  moderate  scale,  or  are 
they  large  ? — No,  we  have  a  great  number.  I  think 
we  have  four  or  five  refuges  for  these  girls  in  addition  to 
the  Magdalen  Asylum,  which  is  a  large  establishment. 

12.547.  Is  the  Magdalen  Asylum  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  ? — The  Magdalen  Asylum  is 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  as  also  are  the 
refuges. 

12.548.  What  staff  have  they?     A  matron?  — 
Yes. 

12.549.  And  nurses  ? — No. 

12.550.  And  a  chaplain  ;  or  are  they  visited  by 
clergymen  of  different  denominations  ? — They  are 
visited  by  clergymen  of  different  denominations. 

3  H 
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12,55\.  Have  you  yourself  been  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  either  of  these  establishments  ? — Yes. 

12.552.  And  have  you  taken  an  active  part  in  re- 
forming the  women  who  have  found  a  home  in  these 
institutions  ? — I  have  seen  great  numbers  of  girls  who 
have  been  sent  into  the  Magdalen  Institution  in 
Birmingham,  and  the  refuges  in  Birmingham,  who 
are  now  living  reformed  and  industrious  lives,  and 
have  been  for  years,  some  of  them.  I  have  done  this 
for  the  last  11  years,  and  over  that  time.  My  success, 
however,  has  been  greatest  when  I  have  provided 
private  houses  for  them. 

12.553.  In  the  last  11  years  you  have  succeeded 
in  permanently  reforming  a  number  of  women  ? — 
Yes. 

12.554.  About  how  many  have  you  been  so  suc- 
cessful with  ? — I  could  not  say  without  the  books, 
but  I  should  say  some  scores,  or  it  might  bo  better 
than  that — some  hundreds  in  the  course  of  the  11 
years  I  have  been  speaking  of. 

12.555.  You  think  you  have  been  successful  in 
completely  reclaiming  some  hundreds  of  women  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so.  I  know  many  who  are  living  in- 
dustrious and  proper  lives.  They  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  clergymen  and  other  situations  of  service, 
and  are  now  married  and  honourable  wives  with  little 
children  around  them,  living  in  a  proper  and  becoming 
way. 

12.556.  Are  there  any  Lock  hospitals  in  Birming- 
ham ? — No,  they  could  not  establish  them  in  Bir- 
mingham if  they  tried. 

12.557.  The  public  would  not  tolerate  them  ? — Not 
a  bit  of  it ;  they  would  pull  them  down,  and  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  them  in  Birmingham,  because  it 
would  cause  a  riot. 

12,.558.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  against  them  ?— 
They  could  not  do  it  in  Birmingham. 

12.559.  Then  public  opinion  in  Birmingham  is  in 
that  state  that  it  would  not  tolerate  a  hospital  for  the 
cure  of  venereal  disease  ? — They  would  tolerate  a 
voluntary  hospital  on  free  principles  and  would  be 
glad  to  see  it,  doubtless,  and  the  time  will  come  when 
such  hospitals  will  be  established,  but  now  these  girls 
have  to  apply  for  medical  relief  at  the  infirmary,  or 
at  other  hospitals  where  they  are  treated  as  outdoor 
patients,  and  where  they  are  visited  by  Christian  men 
and  women,  and  every  influence  is  brought  to  bear  on 
them  for  their  reformation  and  estrangement  from 
their  former  paths  of  sin  and  iniquity,  and  hence  it  is 
that  we  have  been  successful  in  reclaiming  so  many. 

12.560.  But  at  present  there  is  no  Lock  hospital  in 
Birmingham  at  all  ? — Oh,  dear  no. 

12.561.  I  do  not  mean  a  Government  hospital,  of 
course,  but  a  free  hospital  ? — There  are  wards  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  but  they  are  thoroughly 
free  for  visitors'  inspection.  There  are  several 
wards  appointed  for  that  purpose  for  these  girls  in 
our  infirmary,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  there  are 
not  some  wards  appointed  for  that  purpose  in  con- 
nexion with  the  fever  wards  of  the  general  hospital. 
At  any  rate,  I  know  these  cases  are  taken  in  and  cared 
for  there. 

12.562.  Then  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  means  of 
curing  them  in  Birmingham  ? — Yes. 

12.563.  Do  you  know  whether  these  wards  are 
generally  full  ? — No,  there  are  very  few  cases  of  this 
kind  comparatively. 

12,564'.  Do  you  know  the  extent  to  which  the 
hospitals  in  Birmingham  provide  for  this  class  of 
cases  ? — No,  I  am  not  up  very  much  in  this  question 
as  regards  these  girls  in  this  particular  way.  I  know 
they  are  provided  for  ;  whenever  a  girl  is  diseased, 
there  is  ample  provision  for  restoring  her  to  health 
and  strength,  but  above  all  others,  provision  is  made 
for  her  reformation. 

12.565.  Supposing  a  girl  who  finds  a  refuge  in  one 
of  these  homes  in  Birmingham  is  found  to  be  diseased, 
what  happens  to  her  ?  Do  they  turn  her  out  or  treat 
her  ? — She  is  treated  for  tiie  disease  and  cured. 

12.566.  She  is  treated  in  the  house  ? — Yes,  she  is 


taken  to  the  infirmary,  and  when  cured  is  received 
back  into  the  home. 

12.567.  Have  you  a  surgeon  attached  ? — There  is 
a  surgeon  to  all  the  houses,  who  attends  to  the  inmates, 
but  they  are  not  examined  as  under  these  Acts. 

12.568.  But  they  are  treated  for  actual  disease  ? — 
They  are  treated  for  actual  disease  as  every  other 
citizen  should  be  ;  treated  by  a  medical  gentleman. 

12.569.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  been  in- 
strumental in  reclaiming  hundreds  of  these  girls 
during  the  last  11  years  in  Birmingham.  Have  you 
found  your  efforts  frequently  disappointed  by  the 
women  relapsing  into  vice  ? — No  ;  I  have  been  very 
much  encouraged  by  continual  success,  appealing  to 
the  moral  sense  and  conscience  and  feelings  of  the 
girls.  Religious  influences  brought  to  bear  on  their 
awakened  consciences  have  generally  led  to  their 
reformation.  Love  and  sympathy  have  done  much 
in  this  matter,  and  if  I  report  to  you  two  cases  of 
failure,  in  the  second  I  should  have  my  hopes  that 
it  was  not  a  failure.  That  would  leave  only  one 
that  I  know  of  during  the  whole  of  that  time. 

12.570.  Only  one  during  11  years?  —  Only  one 
during  11  years. 

12.571.  During  which  period  you  have  succeeded 
in  permanently  reclaiming  hundreds? — Yes. 

12.572.  Have  you  passed  much  of  your  time  at 
Plymouth  and  Portsmouth  ? — Yes,  I  have  recently. 

12.573.  What  was  your  inducement  to  visit  those 
places  ? — In  the  first  place  my  attention  was  called 
to  this  Act  by  a  very  worthy  and  Christian  lady  in 
Birmingham.  My  opinion  was  asked  about  it.  I 
said  I  know  nothing  about  it,  feeling  that  I  had 
enough  to  do  in  my  own  duties.  I  was  not  aware 
that  such  an  Act  was  in  existence,  and  when  she 
called  my  attention  to  it,  and  asked  my  opinion  about 
it,  I  had  not  long  to  decide  about  it.  I  said,  "  My 
"  Bible  tells  me  I  am  not  to  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the 
"  flesh,  and  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  and  therefore 
"  to  provide  for  prostitution  getting  the  better  of 
"  God's  law  of  death  was  to  me  a  terrible  sin, 
"  and  such  a  law  to  my  mind  as  a  Christian  woman 
"  and  a  mother  was  a  bad  law."  Then  some  time 
after  that  a  ladies'  association  asked  me  to  undertake 
a  mission  to  Plymouth,  just  to  investigate  the  matter 
to  satisfy  the  public  and  the  committee  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  may  say  here  that  personally  I  regret,  from 
the  very  great  pain  of  mind  I  had  and  the  painful 
circumstances  altogether,  that  I  undertook  this  be- 
cause the  truths  brought  to  light  have  been  of  a  most 
painful  nature  to  me,  and  I  shall  never  forget  them 
while  life  lasts. 

12.574.  Then  I  understood  you  to  say  that  legisla- 
tion of  this  character  is  in  your  opinion  extremely 
irreligious  and  immoral  ? — Dreadfully  so. 

12.575.  And  when  you  came  to  examine  into  these 
Acts  in  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  your  opinion  was 
confirmed  ? — Yes.  I  had  no  idea  of  the  amount  ot 
prostitution.  I  wrote  home  in  these  words,  that  pros- 
titution was  retail  in  Birmingham,  but  it  was  wliolesale 
here,  that  is  at  Plymouth,  and  since  I  saw  on  the  first 
morning,  after  my  arrival  over  night,  the  examination 
room,  which  I  visited  with  a  Christian  lady,  I  shall 
never  forget  it. 

12.576.  What  way  were  you  impressed  ? — There 
were  young  girls  coming  up  there  for  examination  of 
not  more  than  12,  14,  or  15  years  of  age,  and  I  judge 
by  experience  of  this  class  of  women,  that  these 
women  M'cre  not  prostitutes.  I  can  generally  tell, 
after  the  experience  I  have  had  of  persons,  the  brazen 
face  of  a  prostitute,  but  these  poor  young  girls  were 
not  prostitutes,  and  they  ran  into  the  door  that  was 
open  to  them  at  the  examining  room  just  as  little  hares 
would  run  into  a  hole  or  somewhere  out  of  sight,  and 
back  again,  and  I  never  felt  more  grieved  ;  and  one  case 
especially  that  morning  caused  me  great  excitement 
and  terror,  inasmuch  as  I  dared  not  venture  again  near 
the  room  at  Plymouth  for  fear  of  the  consequences  to 
my  own  liberty,  because  I  knew  I  must  not  commit 
myself  by  any  expression  of  dissent,  as  the  case  did 
occur  where  a  man  was  taken  up  for  interfering  with  a 
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policeman  in  his  duty,  and  I  did  not  wisli,  of  course,  to 
do  anything  of  that  kind  ;  I  wished  to  act  thoroughly, 
truthfully,  and  uprightly,  and,  therefore,  to  keep 
clear  from  all  temptation  to  excitement.  Two  young 
women  came  up,  one  leading  the  other,  with  her 
arm  round  her  waist.  The  one  that  was  led  was 
weeping  sadly,  and  had  her  head  on  the  other's 
shoulder.  Mrs.  Bishop  and  myself  went  and  joined 
them,  and  asked  Avhat  was  the  matter.  I  felt  as  a 
motlier  with  a  daughter  of  my  own,  I  expect  now 
of  the  same  age  as  these  girls,  and  was  grieved  for 
them,  and  speaking  to  the  one  who  was  not  so  agitated 
and  had  more  seif-command,  I  said,  "  What  is  the 
matter  ?"  She  said,  "  Is  not  it  a  great  shame  ? 
"  My  poor  friend  here  is  ohliged  to  come  up  to  this 
"  abominable  examination."  I  said,  "  You  know  there 
is  some  cause  for  it,  I  fear."  I  did  not  say  that 
because  I  thought  so  from  the  person,  but  because  I 
thought  I  would  hear  what  they  had  to  say,  because 
my  business  was  not  to  form  my  own  opinion,  but  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  She  said,  "There  is  no  cause, 
"  ma'am,  more  than  with  you  or  any  other  woman. 
"  This  poor  young  woman  would  have  been  married 
"  the  same  time  as  I  was  married,  instead  of  which 
"  her  young  man,  who  was  a  companion  of  my  husband, 
"  unfortunately  had  an  accident  and  broke  his  arm, 
"  and  has  been  out  of  work  for  seven  or  eight  weeks. 
"  She  left  her  situation  at  the  same  tune  as  I  did  in 
"  order  to  be  married,  but  this  accident  occurred. 
"  Now  she  has  been  living  with  me  ever  since,  but 
"  because  she  is  out  of  a  situation  she  has  been  up 
"  for  examination,  and  they  will  have  her  up  every  14 
"  days,  and  of  course  her  husband  who  is  to  be  is 
"  most  distracted  about  it.  What  can  be  done  ?" 
Of  course  I  could  only  sympathise  with  her  and  hope 
it  would  be  altered,  and  the  companion  said,  "  Is  not 
"  this  the  way  to  bring  a  poor  girl  to  the  streets, 
"  because  what  is  a  poor  woman  to  do  if  she  is  out  of 
"  a  situation  from  any  cause,  and  living  properly  and 
"■■  brought  to  this,  what  is  she  to  do  ?  It  breaks  her 
"  spirits,  and  drives  all  the  good  out  of  her,  and 
"  she  loses  her  character  because  people  say,  as  you 
"  said  just  now,  there  must  be  some  cause  for  it,  and 
"  she  so  loses  her  character,"  and  there  is  many  a  one 
who  is,  I  believe,  in  the  same  way  as  this  one,  but  there 
is  no  more  cause  for  it  than  there  is  with  me  or  any 
other  woman. 

12.577.  Did  you  follow  this  case  up  or  make  in- 
quiries ? — No  ;  I  never  went  to  the  examination  room 
there  again. 

12.578.  The  statement  you  have  just  made  is  entirely 
on  the  authority  of  the  woman  who  accompanied  the 
girl  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
it  was  a  true  one.  Besides,  that  was  not  the  only  case 
of  the  same  kind  that  morning.  There  were  other  cases 
of  the  same  nature.  I  only  give  one  as  a  specimen. 
There  was  quite  a  crowd  round  the  room  that  morn- 
ing I  was  there.  One  old  man,  a  hard-working  man 
evidently,  88  years  of  age,  stood  amongst  the  crowd, 
and  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  ma'am,"  and  this 
was  without  any  appeal  from  Mrs.  Bishop  and  myself, 
because  of  course  we  said  nothing,  but  just  looked  on 
after  these  girls  had  passed  away,  "In  my  young  days 
"  Englishmen  were  noted  all  the  world  over  for  their 
"  love  of  fair  play,  but" — raising  his  old  v/ithered 
hand  which  was  corny  with  hard  labour — "  they  should 
"  write  '  coward '  on  their  brow.  They  are  not  so 
"  now.  The  time  was  when  this  place  would  ha/e 
"  been  pulled  down  about  their  ears." 

12.579.  You  stated  that  there  were  some  young 
girls  going  up  ? — Yes. 

12.580.  You  judged  from  your  experience  of  these 
women  that  they  were  not  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

12.581.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  about  these 
children  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  sent  a  good  many  away  from 
there. 

12.582.  You  were  successful  in  inducing  these 
young  girls  to  go  home  ? — Y'es,  to  go  to  their  homes. 

12.583.  But  did  you  ascertain  what  lives  these  little 
girls  had  been  leading  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

12.584.  Were  they  good  ? — They  were  not  then 


living  bad  lives.    They  had  been  seduced.    There  TWENTY- 
had  been  evil  connected  with  them,  but  they  were  not  SEVENTH 
living  what  anyone  would  call  as  prostitutes;  that  is  DAY. 
to  say,  they  were  not  living  by  prostitution,  not  on  Mrs~Lems 
the  town,  living  in  bad  houses  or  for  prostitution.  J  

12.585.  Are  you  under  the  impression  that  the  police  17  March  1871 

bring  up  women  who  are  not  leading  immoral  lives  to  

be  examined  at  Plymouth  ? — Yes ;  at  Plymouth  I 

know  it  to  be  the  fact.  You  cannot  get  people  to 
come  here  and  elsewhere  and  give  their  names  for 
that  which  will  stamp  their  character ;  but  I  know  it 
to  be  the  fact  that  prudent  Christian  women  have 
been  interfered  with  at  Plymouth,  and  watched  and 
followed  to  their  houses,  watched  for  an  hour  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  together  at  different  times  ;  and  they 
have  been  insulted  by  these  men  joining  them  in  con- 
versation, and  asking  them  to  meet  them  on  such  and 
such  an  evening  and  so  forth  ;  and  one  or  two  cases 
we  had  clear  evidence  that  the  summons  had  been  left 
for  the  woman  to  attend  the  examination. 

12.586.  Have  you  the  name  of  any  woman  ? — Yes  ; 
but  I  am  not  permitted  to  give  it  to  you. 

12.587.  Those  prudent  Christian  women  who  have 
had  summonses  left  at  their  houses  by  the  police,  you 
can  give  instances  of,  but  decline  to  give  the  names  ? 
Yes. 

12.588.  Was  any  complaint  made  of  the  misconduct 
of  the  police  who  so  acted  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware 
of.  In  one  case  it  was  an  officer's  widow  and  her  two 
daughters.  That  lady  (I  cannot  give  her  name  on 
any  consideration)  holds  a  highly  respectable  position. 
The  young  ladies  were  followed  evening  after  evening, 
and  watched  to  their  homes,  and  on  one  morning 
especially,  the  water  police  came  to  their  house  before 
they  were  up.  He  knocked  at  the  door  and  demanded 
admittance.  The  servant  was  late,  it  appeared,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  family,  but  came  down  and 
asked  what  he  wanted,  and  he  wanted  to  see  her  mis- 
tress. He  came  into  the  house  and  sat  down,  she 
said  her  mistress  had  not  left  her  room.  He  said  he 
would  wait  until  she  had.  He  waited  a  little  while,  and 
then  the  lady  came  down,  and  then  he  demanded  where 
her  daughter  was  ;  he  wanted  to  see  her  daughter, 
and  so  on,  but,  however,  her  daughter  escaped.  They 
had  a  little  property,  they  were  independent,  and 
they  left  the  subjected  towns  altogether  before  the 
summons  could  be  served  upon  them  in  that  case.  They 
did  not  wait  to  give  notice  for  tlie  premises  to  the 
landlord  or  anything,  but  paid  the  rent  instead  of 
giving  notice  and  left  the  place, 

12.589.  Was  the  lady  the  widow  of  an  officer  ? — 
Yes,  a  naval  officer. 

12.590.  Of  what  rank  ? — I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  do 
not  understand  that. 

1 2.591.  Was  he  a  lieutenant  or  a  captain? — A 
captain,  I  believe. 

12.592.  In  consequence  of  being  followed  by  the 
police  the  mother  and  two  daughters  were  obhged  to 
leave  the  town? — They  left  the  town. 

12.593.  You  decline  to  give  the  names  ?— Yes  ;  I 
have  no  authority  to  give  names,  but,  if  you  wish, 
or  have  any  doubt  upon  my  word,  I  am  quite  willing 
to  state  anything  I  state  in  this  way,  on  oath. 

12.594.  We  are  quite  sure  that  you  are  not  stating 
anything  but  what  you  believe  is  the  truth.  You  have 
made  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  treatment  to 
which  this  lady  and  her  daughters  were  subjected. 
Do  you  know  that  fact  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — I 
know  it ;  I  know  it  from  the  lady  and  her  daughters, 
and  I  know  now  where  they  are  living;  and  I  know 
the  case  of  another  woman,  a  widow,  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Christian  church,  and  is  now  trying  to  earn 
her  living  by  letting  lodgings,  and  she  has  been  served 
in  the  same  way.  It  has  been  a  great  source  of 
trouble  and  annoyance  to  the  family,  a  very  old  and 
highly  respectable  family  they  are.  If  I  had  permis- 
sion to  give  you  their  names  every  one  who  knows 
them  down  there  would  be  shocked  at  the  thought  of 
the  thing. 

12.595.  A  lady  who  now  lets  lodgings  has  been 
visited  by  the  police  ? — Yes,  and  annoyed  fearfully  ; 
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TWENTY-  that  lady  is  a  highly  respectable  person.  She  is  a 
SEVENTH     -widow,  and,  of  course,  has  taken  to  this  letting  of 

•        lodgings  to  help  her  income. 
Mrs.  Lewis.        12,596.  That  is  at  Plymouth  ? — Yes,  she  is  living  at 
-. —  Devonport. 
17  March  1671.      12,597.  Has  this  lady  daughters? — No,  no  chil- 
dren. 

12.598.  She  herself  suffered  ? — No,  they  did  not 
bring  the  summons  there,  but  they  followed  her,  and 
called  for  her  name,  and  annoyed  her,  but  they  did 
not  complete  the  act  by  bringing  the  summons. 

12.599.  You  afterwards  went  to  Portsmouth,  I 
believe  ?— Yes,  I  did  ;  on  the  29th  of  August  I 
applied  to  the  matron  of  the  Lock  Hospital  at 
Portsmouth  for  permission  to  visit  the  women  in  the 
Lock  ward  in  the  same  way  as  I  am  allowed  to  visit 
the  women  in  the  Birmingham  Infirmary,  the  hos- 
pitals or  refuges,  or  Magdalen  asylums.  I  applied  to 
the  matron  in  the  first  place.  I  thought,  as  a  lady, 
she  would  most  likely  give  me  permission.  I  went  on 
the  Monday,  and  she  said  Monday  was  cleaning  day, 
and  if  I  would  come  on  Tuesday,  between  2  and  3 
o'clock,  I  should  see  them,  and  have  an  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  these  women.  I  explained  to 
Miss  Greene  my  only  object  was  to  ascertain  the  true 
state  of  things,  and  I  should  be  very  willing  to  speak 
as  to  how  I  found  matters  there.  I  asked  how  many 
there  were,  and  she  said  120  inmates,  and  if  I  came 
next  day,  Tuesday,  she  would  allow  me  to  see  them, 
and  converse  with  them.  I  went  on  Tuesday  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  then  she  said  she  had  spoken  to 
Mr.  Parsons,  and  Mr.  Parsons  had  refused  my  appli- 
cation, and  she  then  referred  me  to  him.  But  after 
calling  several  times  at  his  house,  and  not  finding  him 
at  home,  I  called  on  him  at  the  examining  room  in 
Landport  on  the  first  of  September.  I  then  repeated 
my  application  to  him,  and  he  refused,  saying  they 
had  a  chaplain,  a  lady  superintendent,  and  Mrs.  Cole- 
brooke,  who  visited  and  read  to  them,  and  they  had 
no  need  of  any  more.  They  were  quiet  now,  and  he 
wished  to  keep  them  so  ;  if  they  knew  they  had 
«iends  outside,  he  said,  they  would  be  troublesome, 
and  it  was  very  annoying  to  him  and  the  magistrates 
to  have  a  lot  of  these  girls  before  them  claiming 
exemption,  and  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  send  them  to 
Penny  Street.  That  I  knew  before  of  the  girls  who 
resisted  what  some  of  them  called  an  abominable 
degradation.  Some  said,  if  animals  were  served  so, 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
would  have  had  them  up  long  ago,  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  matter  as  the}'  are  an  unfortunate  class  of 
women.  I  said,  there  are  great  complaints,  some  of 
the  girls  wished  for  reformation  in  the  treatment.  Of 
course  he  told  me  a  great  many  of  those  cases  he  had 
before,  but  now  they  were  quiet.  lie  said  he  had 
considered  it  his  duty  to  send  some  to  Penny  Street ; 
they  were  now  better  in  the  Lock  than  they  were. 
I  asked  whether  a  copy  of  the  Act  was  hung  up  in  the 
wards  informing  them  that  they  could  come  before  a 
magistrate  to  know  whether,  if  they  thought  they 
were  well,  they  were  legally  detained.  He  said  there 
was  no  such  clause  in  the  Att  of  Parliament.  I  said 
"  in  all  gaol  cells  a  notice  is  hung  up  informing 
*'  prisoners  of  their  right  to  complain  to  the  directors 
"  or  visiting  justices." 

12.600.  Did  you  get  access  to  the  wards  ? — No. 

12.601.  Did  you  recommend  these  girls  to  resist 
the  efforts  of  the  police  ? — Y'es,  I  told  them  to  do  the 
same  as  I  should  do  were  I  in  their  position.  As  a 
Christian  I  can  always  take  that  rule.  My  Bible  says, 
"  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  have  them  do  unto  you," 
and  I  v/ould  not  have  my  person  outraged  in  that  way. 
I  would  rot  in  prison  first,  and  I  would  not  have  my 
daughter  outraged  so,  because  I  should  take  the  law 
into  my  own  hands  rather. 

12.602.  Do  you  think  it  quite  fair  to  compare  the 
case  of  a  respectable  lady  like  yourself,  and  your 
respectable  daughters  with  these  persons  — Well, 
right  is  right,  either  to  the  rich  or  poor,  the  outcast,  or 
whoever  he  may  be.  I  think  the  golden  rule  with  all 
is,  to  do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto 


you,  and  so  I  said  I  would  rather  go  to  prison.  That 
is  my  idea  of  resistance.  The  law  allows  that  I 
believe. 

12.603.  Then  you  would  not  suffer  the  law  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  women  who  are  pursuing  the 
trade  of  prostitutes  ? — I  think  it  is  wrong  to  make  a 
law  to  regulate  prostitution  because  my  Bible  says 
you  are  not  to  make  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil 
the  lusts  thereof,  but  to  flee  from  fornication.  I  can- 
not understand  legislating  for  the  sin  of  prostitution. 

12.604.  {Viscount  Ilardingc.)  Did  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  the  Lock  wards  of  these  hospitals  in 
Birmingham  are  not  full  ? — They  are  not  Lock  wards  in 
tlie  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  regards  Government 
interference. 

12.605.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  are 
wards  in  these  hospitals  which  are  specially  devoted 
to  venereal  cases,  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

12.606.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  are  not  full  ? 
— They  are  not  full.  If  I  wanted  to  send  a  girl  into 
them  now,  there  would  be  room  for  her,  or  half-a- 
dozen  of  them. 

12.607.  Does  not  that  rather  show  that  the  girls  in 
Birmingham,  if  diseased,  do  not  readily  go  into  these 
wards  and  get  cured  !^ — In  that  case,  I  presume  the 
girls,  if  left  to  their  traffic  in  sin,  would  pollute  those 
they  came  in  contact  with  ;  consequently  we  should 
have  an  increase  of  disease  in  the  male  population, 
tiiose  who  deserve  it. 

12.608.  May  we  not  infer  that  the  girls  have  a  great 
dislike  to  go  into  these  venereal  wards  voluntarily  ? — 
No,  not  at  all. 

12.609.  Then  how  is  it  that  these  venereal  wards 
are  not  full  ? — Is  it  necessary  to  prove  they  must  all 
go  in,  and  that  they  are  diseased,  for  them  to  be  full  ? 
I  think  not.    I  think  it  proves  the  disease  is  less. 

12.610.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  disease  at  Birming- 
ham is  less  than  elsewhere  ? — I  imagine  it  is  much 
less  than  it  is  reported  to  be  in  subjected  towns. 

12.611.  My  question  was  do  you  believe  there  is 
less  disease  in  Birmingham  than  there  is  in  other  large 
towns  of  the  same  population  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  any 
other  large  town  in  which  the  disease  is  treated  on 
the  voluntary  principle  I  think  stands  as  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity as  Birmingham. 

12.612.  But  I  want  to  get  at  whether  under  the 
voluntary  principle  you  can  get  the  women  to  go  into 
these  hospitals  ? — I  assure  you  there  is  not  the  least 
difficulty. 

12.613.  Then  how  is  it  that  these  wards  are  not 
full  ? — Y'"ou  may  as  well  ask  how  it  is  that  the  fever 
wards  are  not  full.  The  fever  is  not  always  sufficiently 
prevalent  to  fill  the  fever  wards. 

12.614.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  these  wards 
are  never  full  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  never,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  exclude  patients  if  there  is  an  application 
on  the  part  of  the  girl  to  go. 

12.615.  Now  these  young  girls  who  you  say  were 
brought  up  by  the  police  were  not  prostitutes,  but 
had  only  been  seduced  ? — Yes,  they  were  not  following 
prostitution;  I  mean  by  that  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood. 

12.616.  How  did  you  get  at  that  information, 
merely  from  the  girls  themselves  ? — From  the  girls 
themselves,  and  their  great  desire  to  fly  from  the  sin 
of  their  fall  into  a  different  atmosphere  so  as  to  be  able 
to  follow  employment. 

12.617.  Do  you  think  you  can  rely  on  what  these 
girls  tell  you  ? — Yes,  as  much  as  on  any  other  person 
if  you  treat  them  with  love  and  kindness. 

12.618.  You  think  you  can  implicitly  believe  what 
they  tell  you  ? — Just  in  the  same  way  as  I  should  any 
lady  or  gentleman  if  you  treat  them  Avith  love  and 
sympathy,  and  let  them  speak  and  see  that  they  are 
speaking  to  a  friend  who  will  do  anything  to  help 
them,  you  will  not  get  much  deception  from  them  if 
they  know  you  trust  tliem. 

12.619.  (il/r.  Itykmcls.)  In  your  conversation  with 
these  women,  have  you  ascertained  their  feelings  in 
relation  to  the  Acts,  do  you  find  that  they  like  or  dis- 
like them  ? — Well,  that  varies.    In  some  cases  the 
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women  think  that  the  Act,  as  I  stated  before,  is  a 
very  bad  Act,  that  it  degrades  them  and  debases 
tliem,  and  according  to  the  assertion  given  it  stamps 
every  bit  of  the  woman  out  of  them  and  every  desire 
for  reformation. 

12.620.  That  is  the  case  with  every  woman  ? — • 
That  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  women,  but  in  other 
cases  we  have  several  hardened  to  the  streets  who 
consider  the  Act  is  a  very  good  Act,  and  who  tell  me 
with  courage  and  freedom  that  would  honour  a  better 
cause,  that  it  is  the  best  thing  that  could  be  for  them, 
because  there  is  a  hospital  to  go  to  in  the  case  of 
their  disease,  and  plenty  of  good  food,  wine,  spirits, 
and  beer  given  them,  and  nurses  to  wait  on  them,  and 
a  doctor  to  attend  them,  and  a  chaplain  to  read  prayers 
to  them,  and  they  ask  me  very  tauntingly  what  better 
I  can  offer  them  than  that. 

12.621.  Do  they  look  on  themselves  as  in  any  way 
recognized  by  the  authorities  ? — Yes,  they  consider 
that  having  been  up  for  examination  they  are  then 
licensed  prostitutes,  and  I  have  no  right  to  interfere 
with  them,  and  they  tell  me  they  have  as  much  right 
to  ply  their  trade  in  the  street  as  a  soldier  to  wear  his 
uniform  or  a  sailor  his  clothing. 

12.622.  Did  you  ever  hear  them  called  by  the 
name  of  Queen's  women? — Yes,  one  woman  especially 
on  the  night  of  our  midnight  meeting  for  the  refor- 
mation of  these  girls  held  in  John  Pound's  ragged 
school  at  Portsmouth,  I  met  with  one  woman  who 
cursed  and  swore,  and  threw  the  ticket  back  and  said 
"  Out  of  the  way.  1  am  a  Queen's  woman.  I  want 
"  none  of  your  invitations.  I  belong  to  the  Queen's 
"  regiment." 

12.623.  You  have  seen  women  on  the  way  to  the 
examination  rooms  ;  have  you  noticed  the  circumstance 
of  men  and  boys  jeering  at  them  on  their  way  there? 
— Y''es,  frequently,  that  is  a  usual  occurrence,  and  also 
for  men  to  wait  for  them  until  they  come  out  of  the 
examination  room  and  accompany  them  to  their 
homes ;  others  will  call  across  the  streets  to  know 
what  time  they  will  be  at  home  and  they  will  be  with 
them  at  such  and  such  a  time,  making  the  appoint- 
ment even  across  such  a  street  as  Commercial  Road 
Portsmouth. 

12,624'.  Have  you  seen  men  accompany  them  and 
wait  for  them  outside  — I  have,  several  times. 

12.625.  With  regard  to  the  feeling  of  the  women 
about  these  Acts,  have  you  observed  any  difference 
in  the  women  of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  ? — Yes. 

12.626.  In  what  way  ? — The  women  of  Portsmouth 
who  are  very  willing  to  submit  to  these  Acts,  confess 
it  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  for  them,  lecause  if 
they  did  not  submit  to  the  examination  they  should 
lose  almost  all  their  income,  for  married  men  would 
not  come  to  them  and  the  youths  dare  not  for  fear 
of  infection,  and  after  examination  they  are  free  to 
go  anywhere,  and  the  men  come  to  them,  and  con- 
sequently they  have  a  better  income.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  law  they  would  lose  all  their  chances,  that  is 
their  own  word. 

12.627.  In  what  way  does  that  differ  from  women 
in  Plymouth?  Is  not  there  the  same  feeling  there  ? — 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  in  Portsmouth  I  think 
the  Act  has  been  carried  out  as  nicely  as  it  could  be 
for  a  bad  Act,  and  they  have  made  it  as  alluring  to  them 
as  they  possibly  can.  The  fact  of  girls  not  complaining 
of  the  treatment  in  the  hospital,  is  that  they  think  they 
can  go  at  any  time  they  are  a  little  poorly,  and  I  said  to 
a  girl  the  other  day  "  Can  you  go  in  when  you  are  not 
diseased  ?  "  and  she  said  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  I 
"  should  be  poorly,  unwell,  and  then  I  could  go  in." 
I  said  "  You  know  what  I  mean  with  reference  to 
"  this  Act,  the  bad  disease,  can  you  go  in  without 
"  that  ?"  She  said,  "  Yes,  if  poorly  I  can  go  up,  and 
"  Dr.  Parsons  will  take  me  in  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
"  weeks,  and  I  shall  have  plenty  of  food,  get  strong 
"  again,  and  come  out  again,  and  be  happy,  and  it 

is  a  good  thing  for  us,  and  I  can  go  into  Mrs. 
"  Colebrook's  home,  and  we  can  do  very  well." 

12.628.  On  the  whole  you  think  the  women  of 
Portsmouth  are  much  more  satisfied  with  the  way 


the  Acts  have  been  brought  into  operation  than  the 
women  of  Plymouth  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  carried  out 
almost  as  well  as  they  could  possibly  do  it,  with  the 
exception  of  pregnant  women  being  brought  up  for 
examination.  Dr.  Parsons  assured  me  this  is  not  the 
case,  but  I  have  ascertained  from  facts  that  it  is. 
One  woman  especially  with  a  baby  sucking  in  her 
arms  told  me  so,  that  she  went  up  14  days  froin  the 
birth  of  the  child.  I  have  not  seen  Dr.  Parsons  to 
speak  to  about  this,  but  he  assured  me  he  had  not  a 
woman  up  when  pregnant. 

12.629.  In  all  your  experience  of  the  reformation 
of  these  women,  have  you  ever  found  any  difficulty 
in  securing  the  reformation  of  the  women  who  had 
been  some  long  time  under  these  Acts  ? — It  is  im- 
possible almost  ;  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Gregson,  and  she  told  me  she  looked  upon  me  as  a 
champion  of  prostitution,  and  that  while  the  brothel 
keepers  and  prostitutes  were  against  the  Acts  she  should 
not  be  against  them.  1  said  I  was  quite  Avilling 
to  talk  to  her,  or  the  public  generally,  on  those  terms, 
for  I  have  not  during  my  three  months'  residence  in 
Portsmouth  ascertained  there  is  one  brothel-keeper 
against  the  Acts,  they  are  all  for  the  Acts,  and  they  tell 
me  in  very  plain  language  that  the  girls  must  be  kept 
clean  or  they  could  not  keep  them  there,  and  if  they 
did  not  get  examined  they  would  have  to  turn  them 
out.  I  said  that  these  Acts  were  all  for  the  brothel- 
keepers,  because  they  profess  to  keep  the  girls  healthy. 

12.630.  You  stated  that  you  have  been  the  means 
of  reforming  very  many  women  in  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth  ? — Yes. 

12.631.  Were  all  the  women  you  have  been  the 
means  of  reforming  registered  prostitutes  ? — No,  only 
five  out  of  that  number  were  registered  prostitutes. 
When  they  are  so  there  is  great  difficulty  in  their 
reformation,  because  as  one  woman  said  to  me,  it 
Vi'as  no  use  trying  to  reform  now,  she  was  registered  as 
a  prostitute,  and  everybody  would  know  Avhat  she  had 
been  doing,  and  what  she  was.  Going  up  for  examina- 
tion, she  said,  was  worse  than  going  ^vith  20  men,  it 
seemed  to  beat  every  bit  of  womanhood  out  of  them. 
She  had  had  thoughts  of  going  back  at  one  time  to  a 
different  life  ;  she  thought  of  her  young  days  and  her 
mother,  and  did  wish  at  one  time  to  reform,  but  she 
did  not  now. 

12.632.  You  say  that  was  the  case  of  one  of  these 
registered  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

12.633.  And  out  of  the  entire  number  of  prostitutes 
you  have  been  the  means  of  restoring  to  their  homes 
only  a  small  proportion  have  been  registered  prosti- 
tutes ? — Only  five. 

12.634.  And  out  of  what  number  is  that  five  ? — 
Forty-eight. 

12.635.  Were  those  48  all  in  Portsmouth  ? — No, 
the  surrounding  towns,  Portsmouth,  Portsea,  Land- 
port,  Gosport,  and  Southsea. 

12.636.  Would  they  all  be  within  the  district  com- 
prised in  the  subjected  district  of  Portsmouth  ? — 
Yes,  with  the  exception  of  one  from  Southanipton, 
whose  case  I  went  over  to  Southampton  and  investi- 
gated, and  sent  her  home. 

12.637.  Were  you  quite  satisfied  that  the  43 
women,  other  than  the  five  registered  prostitutes,  were 
actually  not  registered  prostitutes  ? — They  were  secret 
prostitutes,  not  yet  found  out — young  girls  entrapj)ed 
from  their  homes  and  servitude.  As  I  was  going  to 
say,  Mrs.  Gregson  told  me  there  were  a  lot  of  brothel- 
keepers  there  and  bad  people  who  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  go  on  to  the  common  and  the  beach  and  way- 
lay servant  girls  and  nurse  girls,  talk  to  them,  and  ask 
them  their  wages,  and  so  on,  and  whether  they  had 
good  masters  and  mistresses,  and  persuade  tliem  to 
give  notice  to  leave,  and  promised  them  better  situa- 
tions, with  higher  wages,  and  when  they  had  left  their 
situations  had  them  to  come  to  them,  and  when  they  did 
leave  they  found  they  were  in  bad  houses,  and  were 
taken  advantage  of,  and  there  has  been  a  great  num- 
ber of  those  young  girls.  I  can  give  you  the  names 
of  girls  I  have  sent  away,  and  where  they  have  gone 
to,  and^all  about  it. 

3  H  3 
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TWENTY-        1 2,638.  Wc  need  not  trouble  you  for  the  details,  but 
SEVENTH     perhaps  you  can  say  whether  those  women  were 
chiefly  young  women  ? — Exceedingly,    One  only  14, 
Mrs.  Lewis.     ^^'^  ^'^^  other  not  over  13,  just  a  child. 

  12,639.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  these  girls 

17  March  1871.  had  been  seduced,  and  got  into  bad  houses,  but  had 

 escaped  the  notice  of  the  police,  and  so  had  not  been 

brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts,  and  you 
were  able  under  these  circumstances  to  induce  them 
to  go  away  ? — Yes. 

12,640.    And    you    would    consider   from  your 
experience,  that  if  they  had  been  brought  under 
the  operations  of  the  Acts  a   serious  impediment 
would  have  been   thereby  placed  in  the    way  of 
their  reformation  ? —  Yes.    One  girl,  I   was  going 
to  say,   I  met  at  Portsmouth   Bridge,  as   I  was 
returning  to  my  lodgings    one  night  between  12 
and  1,  and  she  was  crying  bitterly  and  looking  at  the 
watei.   As  I  came  up  to  the  child, — for  she  was  only 
a  child, — I  said,  "  Whatever  is  the  matter  ?  Are 
"  yoLi  lost?"    She  said,  "No,  I  am  not  lost  in 
"  one  way,  but  I  am  in  another,"  crying  again, 
and  because  she  was  concealing  something  in  her 
bosom,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  she  had  been 
stealing,  and  I  said,  "  I  liope  you  have  not  been  doing 
"  anything  wrong,"  and  she  said,  "  Yes,  I  have  been 
"  doing  wrong;  I  have  been  coming  from  a  street," 
and  she    told   me   Lame  Dog  Yard,  and   I  then 
got  it  out  of  the  child  that  she  had  been  looking 
at  that  VT^ater,  —  she  was  going  to  drown  herself. 
She    had   been   induced    to    leave    her  situation 
under   the   pretence  that  these  people   could  get 
her  a  better  situation,  and  had  been  living  in  a 
sad  house   in    Lame   Dog  Yard,  near  the  Docks 
there,  and  had  been  only  there  the  last  week,  and  she 
had  the  last  letter  her  mother  had  sent  her  before  she 
left  her  place.    She  had  been  nursing  a  child  at 
Birkenhead  with  some  people  who  lived  there,  and 
they  moved  to  Portsmouth,  and  she  came,  and  the 
man  had  gone  out  with  the  fleet,  and  she  had  gone 
then  to  live  with  a  woman  who  had  apartments  in  the 
same  house  to  imrse  her  child  ;  however,  it  came  to 
pass  that  this  young  child  had  been  taken  into  this 
bad  house,  and  was  living  there  at  this  time,  and  she 
told  me  that  the  girls  had  been  persuading  her  to  go 
up  for  examination — if  she  went,  it  would  be  all  right. 
"  But  do  you  know  ma'am,  when  they  go  up  for  exami- 
"  nation,  they  never  want  to  go  back  to  their  mothers 
"  again.  They  cannot  do  right  again.    I  cannot  go.  I 
"  cannot  go.    I  would  rather  lay  down  in  that  water." 
I  said,  "  You  have  not  been  stealing  anything."  She 
said,  "  No,  I  have  not  been  stealing  anything,"  and 
she  brought  a  letter  out  of  her  bosom,  and  I  found 
it  to  be  a  letter  from  her  mother  at  Birkenhead,  and 
the  letter  was  a  nice  letter  from  a  good  woman  whose 
husband  is  working  at  the  docks  now  at  Liverpool. 
I  read  the  letter  and  thought  what  could  be  done.  I 
said,  "  Would  you  be  willing  to  go  home  to  your 
"  mother  ?  "     "  I  shall  never  see  my  mother  more,  I 
"  fear."    The  child  had  nothing  on  scarcely,  and  what 
she  had  belonged  to  the  people  of  the  house  she  was 
at,  and  she  said  she  would  be  taken  up  for  stealing 
them,  if  she  went  away  with  those  on,  and  I  provided 
"her  with  things,  and  sent  herb}'  the  train  to  her  mother. 
That  chikl  was  not  14,  and  had  been  trusted  to  the 
care  of  neighbours,  and  had  come  up  to  Portsmouth, 
and  had  been  waylaid  by  these  people,  and  had  got 
into  the  streets. 

12.641.  Have  you  heard  anything  more  about  her  ? 
—Yes. 

12.642.  Successfully? — She  was  successful;  she 
reached  her  parents  and  is  now  with  them. 

12.643.  Have  you  any  other  means  of  judging  of 
the  general  character  of  these  women  in  Portsmouth 
as  compared  with  those  in  Plymouth  ?  Does  the 
operation  of  the  Act  at  all  affect  the  boldness  with 
which  they  carry  on  their  trade  ? — Yes,  it  is  open  work 
there  in  mid-day.  There  is  a  thorough  trade  in  it  in 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  but  in  Porismouth  I  think 
it  is  worse.  It  seems  they  think,  after  they  pass  their 
examination,  they  are  free,  and  they  go  in  open  mid- 


day about  the  streets,  look  at  gentlemen  and  wink  at 
them,  the  better  class  of  them,  and  others  are  round 
the  small  public-houses  and  brothels,  and  it  is  quite  a 
gathering  together  of  them  and  a  display.  In  one 
case  in  particular  there  was  a  recruiting  sergeant 
quarrelling  with  his  wife,  and  he  was  telling  her  he 
could  go  to  these  women — they  were  as  clean  as  she 
was,  and  as  free  from  disease  as  she  was,  and  cursing 
her;  and  there  were  two  recruits  at  a  public-house  at 
a  corner  of  the  street  at  which  this  occurred.  Armoury 
Street,  Portsmouth,  and  he  went  there  to  bring  out 
the  two  or  three  recruits,  with  their  colours  flying  and 
their  own  farm  clothing  on,  and  he  asked  them  to 
come  out,  and  there  were  certain  girls  there,  and  they 
came  out  of  the  door,  and  the  people  gathered  round, 
children  and  grown  people,  and  they  cursed  him,  said 
they  should  not  come — they  could  defy  him  till  such  a 
time  of  night  because  they  were  free,  and  should  have  all 
the  enjoyment  out  of  them  they  could,  and  they  would 
not  allow  them  to  go.  Again  they  cursed  him,  and 
they  said  it  was  as  lawful  for  them  to  do  that  as  for  him 
to  enlist  them — they  were  as  much  Queen's  women  as 
lie  was  a  Queen's  man,  and  they  would  not  submit. 
Shortly  after,  one  of  these  girls  came  out  with  the 
recruits.  This  was  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  and 
the  end  runs  down  to  Mary  Street.  They  passed 
some  bad  houses,  and  one  girl  went  in  with  a  recruit. 
There  were  a  lot  of  children  about  with  tops  and  hoops, 
and  I  may  say  almost  around  me.  There  was  a  print- 
shop,  and  I  pretended  to  look  into  it  to  prevent  people 
thinking  I  was  watching  them,  but  these  little  children 
began  to  discuss  what  this  girl  and  boy — for  he  was 
not  much  more — had  gone  to  this  place  for  in  very 
plain  language,  there  was  no  mistake  about  it — they 
seemed  to  know  all  about  it,  and  what  she  would  pro- 
bably get,  and  how  long  it  would  be,  in  the  most  dis- 
gusting possible  manner  you  could  hear  from  old  sinners 
of  forty -five  or  fifty. 

12.644.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  on  more  than 
one  occasion  ? — Yes,  on  several  occasions.  On  one 
occasion  I  was  watching,  very  wishful  to  know  what 
the  si^ecial  police  would  do.  I  was  waiting  out- 
side the  Blue  Bells,  St.  Mary  Street,  where  there 
was  a  music  saloon,  and  I  was  walking  up  and  down 
leisurely,  there  were  several  children  round  the  shop 
after  six  or  seven  at  night  on  the  flags  playing  about. 
One  man  accosted  a  woman  and  said,  "  Have  you  been 
up  for  examination  to-day?  "  and  she  said,  "  Yes  ;  " 
and  he  said  "  Are  you  sure     she  said,  "  To  be  sure  I 

am,  I  went  this  morning."  *'  Come  along  !  "  he  said, 
and  took  her  up  one  of  these  passages  :  most  of  the 
houses  at  the  back  are  brothels — I  supposed  so  then — it 
was  very  soon  after  my  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  and  I 
know  they  are  now.  The  children  got  round  me, 
and  I  heard — I  could  not  rehearse  to  you  the  language 
they  used,  but  it  was  as  to  how  long  it  would-  be, 
and  what  she  should  get,  and  what  they  had  gone 
for,  and  everything  just  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  the 
statement  the  little  boys  were  telling  to  the  little 
girls,  and  the  little  girls  were  replying  that  when 
old  enough,  they  would  do  the  same  thing,  because 
one  little  girl  said,  "It  is  more  than  mother  got 
"  who  went  out  washing."  "  My  mother  is  out  now," 
one  little  girl  said,  and  will  be  tired  to  death.  Wait 
"  a  bit  and  I  shall  go  as  well,  and  my  mother  shall  not 
"  go  out  to  wash  like  that" — a  sturdy  little  girl  she 
was, — and  she  said  "  and  they  live  better  than  we  do. 
"  See  how  fine  they  dress,  and  they  get  more  than  we 
"  do."  I  do  not  suppose  that  child  would  be  more 
than  eight  or  nine. 

12.645.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  children  talking 
about  the  examination  these  women  had  to  submit  to? 
— Yes;  this  girl  said  "But  you  know  you  would  have 
"  to  go  up  for  examination."  "  But  I  don't  care  for 
"  that"  says  the  other  little  thing,  "because  if  you 
"  do  not  go  up  for  examination  you  will  be  sure  to  go 
"  to  prison,  but  if  you  do  you  are  free,  you  had  better 
"  go  for  examination  quietly." 

12.646.  Have  you  heard  boys  talk  in  that  way  ? — 
I  believe  it  was  this  night  that  there  was  an  occurrence, 
one  of  several  of  that  kind  ;  two  boys  about  16  or  17 
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years  of  age  were  walking  together,  and  I  had  to  move 
from  the  httle  children,  and  I  walked  on  and  they  were 
following  close  by  the  other,  and  one  said  to  the  other, 
"  You  are  a  fooL  Don't  talk  in  that  way,  you  ibol  ; 
"  they  have  all  been  examined,  and  you  won't  get  any- 
"  thing."  "  But  I  will  not  go.  If  I  should  take  any- 
"  thing  back  to  my  poor  mother  I  should  never  forgive 
"  myself."  "  But  you  won't.  I  have  been  many  a 
"  time.  They  are  all  right,  I  tell  you,  they  have 
"  been  up  for  examination."  I  regret  to  say  I 
was  not  prompt  enough  to  use  any  influence  to  per- 
suade the  lads  not  to  do  wrong,  but  however,  the  lads 
did  go  up  one  of  these  passages,  and  that  was  the 
result  of  one  lad  being  told  by  his  companion  that 
there  was  no  disease,  because  they  had  been  examined. 
On  another  occasion,  one  night  when  I  was  trying  to 
get  the  women  into  the  midnight  meeting  after  this 
woman  had  cursed  us  all  and  said  she  was  a  Queen's 
woman,  there  were  waiting  about  two  youths  younger 
than  these  two  I  have  been  speaking  of,  I  think  one 
had  the  appearance  of  being  not  more  than  12,  and 
the  other  13  or  14.  The  lads  were  discussing  the 
same  subject,  and  I  was  not  aware  of  the  temptation 
before  them.  When  I  turned  round  and  saw  at  the 
corner  of  the  road  that  leads  up  to  Southsea  by  the 
"  Ship "  there,  that  there  were  two  or  three  very 
young  attractive  prostitutes,  young  girls,  and  the  lads 
were  discussing  about  these  girls.  One  said  to  the 
other  there  could  not  come  any  harm  out  of  it,  he 
could  not  catch  anything  because  all  these  girls  were 
registered,  and  had  all  been  up  for  examination,  and  he 
would  ask  them,  and  then  I  knew  what  this  was  about 
and  crossed  over,  and  then  found  the  lads  were  asking 
the  girls  whether  they  had  been  up  for  examination, 
and  they  were  answering  that  they  had  been  up  that 
day  for  examination,  and  they  went  away  with  them. 
On  another  occasion  I  heard  them  asked  the  same 
question,  but  they  had  not,  and  the  man  said  "I  can- 
"  not  go  with  you,  you  should  not  have  been  behind 
"  time,  you  ought  to  have  gone  to-day." 

12.647.  {3Ir.  Coiojjer- Temple.)  What  class  of 
boys  were  these  ? — They  were  very  nice  tidy-looking 
boys  ;  well-dressed  boys. 

12.648.  You  said  that  the  women  consider  them- 
selves degraded  by  this  examination  ? — Yes. 

12.649.  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  that  they  think 
themselves  degraded  by  a  surgical  examination,  since 
that  could  not  have  an  immoral  influence  upon  them. 
Is  it  that  they  feel  degraded  by  being  known  publicly 
to  be  common  prostitutes?  —  The  feeling  amongst 
them  is  this,  I  have  asked  them  the  question  which 
you  now  ask  me.  "  If  you  apply  to  the  doctor  for  any 
"  internal  complaint  that  requires  an  examination, 
"  you  would  not  make  any  to-do  about  that,  should 
"  you  ?"  And  the  women  have  answered  me  very 
promptly,  "  Of  course  not,  but  this  examination  is  to 
"  find  whether  you  are  all  right  to  go  on  the  streets, 
"  which  is  a  very  different  thing." 

12.650.  Then  the  degradation  consists  in  their 
being  known  to  be  common  prostitutes  ? — Well,  it  is 
both.  She  explained  to  me  at  the  time  the  way  she 
was  examined,  and  the  way  she  was  treated.  She 
said  that  only  Dr.  Parsons  was  there,  and  her  person 
was  exposed,  and  it  was  a  shameful  thing  for  any 
human  being  to  go  through.  I  said  to  her,  "But 
"  you  have  two  women,  I  understand,  with  you, 
"  while  you  are  being  examined."  She  said,  "Nothing 
"  of  the  kind."  1  said,  "I  understood  there  was 
"  always  a  nurse  in  attendance."  She  said,  "  There 
"  is  a  nurse  in  attendance  in  the  other  room,  but  that 
"  nurse's  duty  is  only  to  examine  us  and  see  whether 
"  we  are  in  a  fit  state  for  examination.  That  is  all ; 
"  she  does  not  go  in  with  us." 

12.651.  Then  will  you  explain  how  it  is  that  while 
the  being  sent  as  a  common  prostitute  for  examina- 
tion is  a  degradation,  it  should  also  be  said  to  be  a 
recognition  by  the  State  and  a  license  ? — Of  course 
that  is  easy  enough,  inasmuch  as  if  a  girl  has  not 
been  up  for  examination  she  is  refused  what  she  terms 
custom,  and  so  that  is  a  license ;  that  really  is  in  fact 
her  license. 


12.652.  Will  you  tell  us  what  that  license  consists  TWENTY- 
in,  does  it  license  them  to  ply  for  hire  in  the  streets  ?  SEVEinIH 
-Just  so.  ^ 

12.653.  Asa  cab  does  ? — Just  so.  j^^^^  Lewis. 

12.654.  And  are  they  not  just  as  much  exposed  to  1  

punishment  by  the  police  under  the  byelaws  of  the  17  March  1871. 

town  after  they  have  been  examined  as  they  were  -~ — •  

before  .^  —  Certainly  not.    If  a  prostitute  is  licensed 

free  from  disease,  she  has  a  right  to  go  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  She  tells  me  so  unblushingly.  A  case 
in  point, — a  sentinel  was  on  duty  one  night  before 
the  general's  house  in  High  Street,  Portsmouth,  and 
there  was  a  showily  dressed  woman  loitering  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  part  he  took  for  his  sentry, 
and  he  said  to  her,  "  Move  on."  She  says,  "  I  shan't 
"  move  on.  I  have  as  much  right  to  be  here  as  you 
"  have."  He  says,  "  Well,  whether  or  not  you  shall 
"  move  from  here."  She  says,  "  I  shan't,  and  you 
"  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  me.  I  am  as  much 
"  a  Queen's  woman  as  you  are  a  Queen's  man,  though 
"  you  do  wear  a  uniform.  I  have  been  up  for 
"  examination,  and  am  free  to  pass  anywhere." 

12.655.  Although  he  had  no  right  to  execute  the 
law,  I  suppose  you  are  aware  the  municipal  laws  of 
the  borough  prohibit  any  woman  soliciting  in  the 
streets,  and  expose  her  to  be  taken  up  by  a  police- 
man and  brought  before  the  magistrate  ? — I  was  not 
aware  that  was  the  law,  because  it  is  violated  every 
day  and  every  five  minutes  of  the  day  in  every  street 
in  Portsmouth,  not  only  in  those  localities  which  I 
have  indicated  by  the  soldiers  and  sailors  round  the 
Docks  and  St.  Mary's  Street,  but  in  Southsea,  which 
is  what  we  may  call  the  west  end  down  there.  It  is 
really  as  a  rule  violated  before  the  faces  of  the  police. 

12.656.  In  order  to  know  in  what  possible  way  the 
fact  of  being  free  from  disease  can  be  supposed  to 
be  a  license  to  practice  prostitution,  have  you  observed 
that  the  practice  of  prostitution  is  forbidden  by  a 
law,  which  is  not  executed,  but  then  that  law  ought  to 
be  executed  by  the  policeman,  and  not  by  the  sentry  ? 
— It  is  not  a  question  of  disease.  The  question  is 
whether  you  are  licensing  to  follow  a  certain  calling. 
The  disease  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  because  one-half  who  go  up  are  not  diseased. 

12.657.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  law  passed  to  prevent  people  being  prostitutes  ? 
— I  think  you  could  never  do  that.  I  tiiink  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  have  a  law  to  punish  a 
man  as  a  criminal,  the  same  as  in  manslaughter,  for 
seducing  a  young  woman,  and  afterwards  when  you 
have  completed  that,  then  for  prostitution. 

12.658.  But  as  there  is  no  such  law  at  the  present 
moment,  how  can  you  say  tliere  is  a  license  to  commit 
that  which  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law  ?  If  it  is  not 
forbidden  by  the  law,  there  can  be  no  license  to  do  it, 
because  anybody  can  do  it  without  a  license  ? — No, 
you  cannot  do  it  without  a  license  in  .Portsmouth, 
unless  in  secret,  and  that  is  the  result  of  it. 

12.659.  Can  you  explain  the  difference  between  the 
women  in  Birmingham,  where  the  Act  is  not  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  women  in  Portsmouth,  where  the  Act  is 
in  operation  ?  Is  a  prostitute  more  licensed  in  Ports- 
mouth than  in  Birmingham  ? — Certainlj\ 

12.660.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  why  ? 
— They  have  been  up  for  examination,  and  the  men 
question  them  whether  they  have  or  not. 

12.661.  I  thought  you  meant  by  the  word  "license," 
that  she  had  a  legal  authority  ? — So  she  has. 

12.662.  Has  not  she  in  Birmingham.^ — No,  not  at 
all  ;  there  is  no  legal  authority  there. 

12.663.  What  ? — She  is  not  interfered  with  in  one 
way  or  the  other  except  for  reformation. 

12.664.  You  have  mentioned  cases  in  whici's  young 
girls  had  been  tricked  and  deceived  ? — Yes. 

12.665.  Do  you  find  much  more  difficulty  in  re- 
claiming the  older  women  who  have  become  common 
prostitutes  ? — Yes,  very  much  so,  inasmuch  as  at  the 
midnight  meeting  I  referred  to  I  never  saw  such  a 
hardened  state  of  things  before. 

12.666.  Would  you  tell  us  what  the  difficulties  are 
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TWENTY-  in  the  way  of  reclaiming  ?  Is  the  first  one  to  get  a 
SEVENTH     hearing?— Yes. 

12,667.  But  does  not  the  collection  of  these  women 
Mrs.  Lewis,     in  the  hospital  enable  people  to  get  a  hearing  from 

J          '     them  which  they  could  not  get  when  they  were  living 

17  March  1871.  in  their  own  houses  ? — No. 

  12,668.  Are  not  they  more  collected  and  ready  to 

listen  to  anything  when  in  hospital  than  when  they  are 
at  their  own  homes  ? — No  ;  if  you  want  to  reform  a 
girl  the  better  way  is  to  meet  that  girl  by  herself,  and 
reason  with  her  by  herself. 

12.669.  Is  it  not  difficult  to  find  them  by  them- 
selves ? — Not  in  Birmingham. 

12.670.  You  mean  that  you  find  them  in  their  own 
houses  ? — You  find  them  in  Birmingham  by  themselves 
walking  the  streets.  If  I  went  and  callea  at  a  brothel 
to  see  Betsey  So-and-So,  whom  I  had  seen  in  the 
street  and  thought  was  going  wrong,  the  people  would 
make  way  for  me  saying,  "  Mrs.  Lewis  has  come  to 
"  see  So-and-So,"  and  they  would  leave  the  room,  and 
I  should  have  the  girl  in  quiet  to  talk  to  her,  and  I 
should  talk  to  her  about  her  early  days  and  her 
mother,  and  try  to  inspire  her  with  some  concern,  and 
it  is  only  in  ones  and  twos  that  you  can  do  good. 

12.671.  Do  not  you  find  them,  more  or  less,  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  ? — They  must  get  intoxicated  to 
go  up,  as  bad  as  they  are. 

12.672.  You  would  speak  to  them  in  the  evening, 
I  suppose,  would  not  you,  at  their  houses  and  in  the 
streets  ? — Sometimes. 

12.673.  Do  not  you  find  a  difficulty  in  the  way, 
from  their  intoxication  ? — Y^es  ;  generally  intoxication 
has  been  one  of  the  ruling  causes  to  keep  them  there. 
It  is  giving  way  to  that  kind  of  thing,  but  it  is  when 
sober  that  they  are  open  to  reason. 

12.674.  Have  you  been  able  to  get  modes  of  honest 
living  for  those  you  have  been  the  means  of  reclaim- 
ing ? — Yes  ;  but  it  is  in  this  way  ;  in  Birmingham  it 
is  very  diflTerent  from  Portsmouth.  In  Portsmouth 
there  are  only  four  factories,  I  believe,  and  those  are 
stay  factories,  while  at  Birmingham  there  are  a  great 
many,  and  also  other  employments  for  young  women. 
In  Portsmouth,  with  the  employment,  the  girls  fol- 
lowing it  in  an  honest  way  are  watched.  I  have  seen 
it  myself,  the  special  police  round  the  doors  of  the 
factory  at  the  dinner-time,  while  they  are  going  to 
and  coming  from  their  employment.  I  have  seen  the 
special  policeman  watching  them  often  when  they 
have  left  early  for  want  of  more  work,  at  4  in  the 
afternoon.  He  has  followed  the  girls  along  the 
streets  ;  one,  particularly,  a  girl  who  told  me  that  he 
followed  her,  smiled  in  her  face,  and  chucked  her 
under  the  chin,  and  asked  her  to  meet  him  at  night 
when  dark,  and  this  caused  the  young  man  who  was 
keeping  company  with  the  young  woman  to  leave  her  ; 
tliey  had  a  quarrel  about  it. 

12.675.  Y''ou  just  now  stated  that  when  a  prostitute 
is  once  upon  the  list  it  is  difficult  for  her  to  get  off? — 
Y^es. 

12.676.  Would  you  tell  us  something  more  than 
that,  because  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  when  a 
young  woman  leaves  the  hospital  she  is  asked  if  she 
would  like  to  go  to  her  friends  and  leave  off  the  mode 
of  living,  and  that  at  that  time  every  facility  is  given 
to  her  ? — That  is  not  done.  If  it  is  done  it  is  done 
in  a  way  that  nullifies  the  effect,  because,  now, 
as  regards  the  Portsmouth  hospital  and  the  peniten- 
tiary, their  greatest  boast  is  of  two  reformed,  and  now 
inmates  of  the  penitentiary  as  domestic  servants  during 
the  whole  year. 

12.677.  There  are  considerable  numbers  who  have 
been  reclaimed,  but  I  presume  your  answer  relates  to 
those  who  do  not  go  to  the  hospital  ? — No  ;  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  reformatory  process  in  connexion 
with  the  hospital  you  were  speaking  of,  i\ll  that 
they  have  to  produce  are  the  two  who  are  now  living 
in  the  penitentiary  there  as  servants. 

12.678.  Y"ou  do  not  know  that  of  your  own  know- 
ledge ? — It  is  stated  so  in  the  published  papers  of  their 
report. 

12.679.  Now  can  you  suggest  any  law  or  police 


regulation  that  could  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
diminishing  the  temptations  to  prostitution,  or  to 
diminish  the  numbers  of  prostitutes? — Yes  ;  I  should 
think  if  we  had  a  law,  as  I  said  before,  to  punish  the 
seducer,  and  to  make  it  a  criminal  act  for  a  man  to 
seduce  a  girl,  in  whatever  position  of  life  she  might 
be,  it  would  greatly  diminish  prostitution;  and  if  on 
the  other  hand  you  had  free  hospitals,  free  homes, 
and  free  refuges,  as  you  liave  in  Birmingham,  for  all 
these  poor  outcasts,  where  they  are  accessible  by 
Christian  men  and  women  for  their  reformation,  that 
I  think  would  decrease  the  number  considerably. 

12.680.  We  have  been  told  that  prostitutes  will  not 
go  willingly  to  be  cured  in  hospital  until  they  are  very 
far  advanced  in  their  disorder  ? — Not  if  you  treat 
them  as  criminals  and  as  prisoners  when  they  get 
there. 

12.681.  I  am  speaking  of  voluntary  hospitals? — 
That  is  all  a  mistake.  I  know  it  from  experience. 
If  I  was  in  my  own  home  and  district  io-day,  where 
there  are  several  of  these  poor  girls  living,  a  poor  girl 
would  say  at  once  to  me  if  ill  "Can  you  favour  me 
"  with  an  out-patient's  note  for  the  general  hospital?  " 
"  Of  course  I  can,  and  you  go  there  and  get  tlie  first 
"  opportunity  to-morrow  morning,"  and  she  would  be 
attended  to,  and  medicine  and  advice  given  to  her. 

12.682.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that 
very  young  girls,  who  are  found  acting  as  prostitutes, 
shoidd  be  sent  b}'  law  into  reformatories  ? — I  should 
think  so,  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  person  breaking 
God's  law  in  other  ways  ;  stealing  for  instance.  It 
ought  to  come  under  that  Act,  I  think,  for  young 
people.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  I  should 
send  them  away. 

12.683.  Y''ou  have  known  a  good  many  instances 
where  young  people  have  been  brought  into  that  evil 
course  of  life  by  tiie  keepers  of  brothels  or  other  evil- 
disposed  persons,  who  yet  would  be  quite  willing,  if 
they  had  an  opportunity,  to  escape  from  this  asso- 
ciation?— Yes.  I  can  state  a  number  of  cases,  two 
especially  now  in  America. 

12,684'.  {Mr.  Appleffarth.)  Did  you,  when  down 
at  Plymouth,  visit  the  prostitutes  in  their  homes  ? — 
Yes. 

12.685.  Did  you  find  any  of  them  living  in  what 
they  call  respectable  houses  amongst  the  respectable 
portion  of  the  working  classes  ? — Yes. 

12.686.  And  I  suppose  by  that  means  they  are 
brought  in  contact  with  the  up-growing  girls  and 
boys  of  working  people  ? — Y'^es. 

12.687.  And  that  would  have  a  demoralising  effect 
upon  them  ? — Yes. 

12.688.  Do  you  think  they  resort  to  'respectable 
lodgings  now  more  than  they  did  formerly  ? — I  believe 
in  all  cases  where  a  girl  is  seduced  and  must  go  on 
the  streets,  she  tries  as  long  as  she  can  to  evade  the 
law  in  Plymouth,  and  does  evade  it,  and  a  number 
have  never  been  up  for  examination  who  are  living 
in  a  very  bad  way — more  than  we  can  take  cogni- 
zance of. 

12.689.  Can  you  tell  us,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with- 
out mentioning  the  names  and  residences, — to  which 
I  should  very  much  object, — instances  in  which  you 
have  seen  prostitutes  living  in  the  houses  of  work- 
men ? — I  can  give  you  several  cases  in  Plymouth 
where  they  have  rooms  in  the  same  houses  with  re- 
spectable working  people,  and  these  people  do  not 
know  what  they  are,  but  they  are  out  and  about,  and 
they  follow  in  this  course  of  life. 

12.690.  And  in  course  of  time  it  is  not  unnatural 
to  suppose  that  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  the 
up-growing  daughters  of  those  other  people  ? — Yes ; 
one  case  I  could  give  you  which  was  terribly  sad  to  my 
own  mind  ;  it  was  the  case  of  the  daughter  of  a  widow 
at  Plymouth,  and  she  had  brought  up  her  children 
well,  with  hard  work  and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
trusting  in  God  for  his  blessing.  She  was  left  with 
three  children,  and  one  had  gone  with  a  fellow  lodger's 
daughter  in  the  same  house.  She  thought  she  was  a 
right  person,  and  had  gone  about  until  suspected,  and 
the  girl  though,  as  it  were,  really  innocent  was  had  up 
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for  examination,  whilst  the  girl  who  had  really  done 
wrong,  escaped.  The  consequence  was,  this  girl  fell 
into  bad  habits,  but  at  the  time  I  refer  to  she  was 
living  with  her  mother  and  was  at  work  at  rag-sorting. 
I  went  to  see  her  at  work,  and  I  knew  by  that  and 
by  her  living  with  her  mother  and  sleeping  with  her 
that  she  was  leading  a  good  life.  I  applied  to  Dr. 
Pickthorn  for  her  to  be  taken  off  the  register.  He 
objected,  and  said  he  had  no  power,  and  could  not. 
That  was  a  case  in  point. 

12.691.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  as  to  the 
number  of  brothels  in  Plymouth  now  as  compared 
with  7  or  10  years  ago  ? — No,  1  did  not  go  into  those 
things. 

12.692.  May  I  take  it  shortly  that  your  opinion  is, 
if  these  Acts  have  decreased  the  number  of  brothels 
and  driven  these  girls  into  more  respectable  lodgings, 
morally  speaking  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
harm  ? — They  have  done  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

12.693.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  as  a  kind 
of  compensation  for  the  efforts  you  are  making,  some- 
one had  been  kind  enough  to  say  you  had  been  the 
means  of  propagating  prostitution,  or  sometliing  of 
that  kind? — Yes  ;  Mrs.  Gregson  thought  so. 

12,694'.  That  I  take  it  you  take  to  be  an  unjust 
accusation.    Is  it  not  as  unfair  on  the  face  of  these 
Acts  to  say  that  they  compel  prostitutes  to  continue 
their  life  of  sin  ? — Certainly  not,  because,  as  in  the 
case  I  have  mentioned,  they  might  be  desirous  to 
be  taken  off  the  register.    I  applied   to  Dr.  Pick- 
thorn    to    take    the    girl's   name  off  the  register 
when  she  was  pursuing  a  good  life,  for  three  months, 
working  in  a  broiling  sun  at  rag  picking  all  the 
day,  so  that  I  was  quite  sure  it  was  a  good  test  of 
that  girl's  industry  and  wish  for  reformation.  You 
will  recollect  the  intense  heat  of  last  summer  when 
there  were  a  number  of  these  girls  sorting  rags,  and 
there  was  the  heat  coming  through  the  window,  which 
made  it  like  an  oven,  and  there  was  this  girl  there 
from  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning  sorting  these  rags, 
and  never  leaving  the  place  only  to  go  round  the 
corner  for  a  bit  of  dinner  at  her  own  mother's  dwelling. 
This  was  the  girl  I  applied  to  Dr.  Pickthorn  about. 
I  went  in  company  with  the  secretary  of  the  Women's 
Rescue  Society,  and  Dr.  Pickthorn  assured  me  he 
had  no  power  to  take  her  name  off  the  register  unless 
the  superintendent  of  special  police  had  good  reason  to 
think  she  was  not  living  in  a  state  of  prostitution  then.  I 
said,  "  How  is  this  ?    The  English  law  says  that  a 
"  criminal  at  the  bar  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until 
"  you  prove  him  to  be  guilty,  but  your  law  presumes 
"  a  girl  to  be  guilty  before  you  have  proved  her  to  be 
"  so,  and  throws  the  proof  of  the  innocence  of  the 
"  girls  on  us.  Now  I  say  I  have  seen  this  girl  at  work. 
"  I  have  seen  her  mother.    I  have  known  her  to  take 
*'  her  a  cup  of  tea,  and  know  that  she  comes  from 
"  work  and  washes  herself  and  stays  in  this  house  and 
"  sleeps  with  her  mother  every  night.    I  ask  you 
"  whether  that  is  not  sufficient  proof  that  she  is  not  a 
"  prostitute  now,  and  I  ask  you  to  take  her  name  off 
"  the  register."    And  he  refused.  Therefore,  you  see, 
in  my  mind,  I  think  it  proved  to  be  an  obstruction  to 
the  reformation  of  the  girls.    That  is  only  one  case. 
I  could  give  scores  in  Plymouth  only,  and  could  add 
many  more  from  Portsmouth,  and  I  can  give  you,  if 
vou  like,  the  names  and  the  dates  and  the  streets  they 
live  in,  if  you  will  give  me  your  word  not  to  produce 
the  names  to  the  hindrance  of  the  people. 

12.695.  With  regard  to  voluntary  effort,  do  you 
really  think  there  is  enough  public  spirit  in  the  country 
to  organise  sufficient  voluntary  effort  to  deal  with  this 
great  evil  ? — Yes,  as  a  Christian  woman  and  in  a 
Christian  land,  we  are  surely  not  so  very  deteriorated 
as  to  think  we  cannot  give  help  voluntarily  for  the 
reclamation  of  fallen  women,  and  establish  houses 
of  refuge  for  those  who  are  willing  to  flee  from  sin  in 
this  world  and  fear  of  eternal  death  in  the  next. 

12.696.  Then  will  you  explain  how  it  is  that  year 
after  year,  with  midnight  meetings  and  all  kinds  of 
meetings  being  called  by  benevolent  people  like  your- 
self, doing  all  they  possibly  can  for  the  mitigation  of 
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this  evil,  our  young  men  are  stopped  in  the  streets  of  TWENTY- 
London  half-a-dozen  times  in  a  street's  length,  and  that  SEVENTH 
as  far  as  one  can  judge  prostitution  is  infinitely  on  the  DAY. 
increase  ? — I  do  not  know.    I  only  say  if  you  strike  Mrs~Lewis 

at  the  root  of  the  evil  you  will  very  likely  arrive  at  J  

this  effect  of  producing  a  less  trade,  and  that  is  to  17  March  1871. 

punish  the  wrong  doer — the   strong  man.  There  

must  be  always  two  to  the  commission  of  this  offence, 
and  if  you  punish  the  man  who  commits  the  offence,  I 
think  that  would  do  it.    A  case  in  point  : — Mr.  West- 
brook,  during  my  interview  with  Dr.  Parsons,  said 
"  We  have  one  very  bad  case  here,  I  can  tell  you, 
"  the  case  of  a  barmaid  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the 
"  Mayor's  bar  there,  who  was  seduced  by  a  gentle- 
"  man."    I  said,  "No,  recall  that,  not  a  gentleman," 
she  was  seduced  by  a  man,  and  he  was  diseased. 
This  poor  young  woman  up  to  that  point  had  been 
following  her  proper  calling,  and  a  good  young  woman, 
but  she  fell  into  this  great  evil,  and  nursed  her 
disease,  ashamed  of  it  terribly.    Supposing  there  had 
been  a  voluntary  hospital  for  that  young  woman  to 
have  gone  to,  the  same  as  there  is  in  Birmingham, 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  at  all  in  her  going 
to  her  employer,  or  coining  to  me  or  anybody  she 
knew,  who  subscribed,  to  get  a  ticket  to  go  into  the 
hospital,  and  people  would  not  suppose  it  was  this 
disease  any  more  than  any  other  disease,  because 
medical  men  are  honourable,  and  they  do  not  expose 
their  patients,  otherwise  I  suppose  some  gentlemen 
would  be  exposed.    However,  she  hugged  her  disease, 
for  shame  of  exposing  it,  and  at  last  the  result  was 
she  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
and  she  herself  wrote,  or  got  some  one  to  write,  to 
Dr.  Parsons  to  ask  him  to  be  kind  enough  to  take  her 
into  that  I,ock  Hospital.    It  could  have  been  done 
equally,  you  know,  in  a  voluntary  hospital,  but  it  was 
a  very  bad  case  of  disease.    I  saiil  to  Mr.  Westbrook 
and  Dr.  Parsons,  "  Have  you  tlie  man  or  the  vile 
"  cowardly  villain  who  did  this  ?"    "  Oh  no."  Then 
that  man  might  go  on  and  contaminate  ever  so  many 
people  in  the  same  night  or  week,  it  is  evident  to  me. 
They  have  this  woman  in  the  hospital,  and  she  is  going 
through  shame,  and  disgrace,  and  infamy,  but  where  is 
the  man  ?     We  must  not  judge  of  this  from  a  hard 
standpoint  of  law. 

12.697.  (Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  If  I  understand  you 
rightly,  you  disapprove  of  Lock  hospitals  altogether  ? 
—Yes. 

12.698.  You  favour  voluntary  hospitals  ? — Yes, 

12.699.  You  disapprove  of  Lock  hospitals  under  any 
circumstances  in  large  cities  ? — Yes. 

12.700.  You  would  rather  have  a  voluntary  hospital 
with  Lock  accommodation  ? — Yes. 

12.701.  So  that  women  could  come  into  the  building 
without  notice  or  remark  ? — Yes,  and  be  treated  as 
other  citizens  for  this  complaint. 

12.702.  You  are  aware,  in  London,  that  system  is 
going  on,  and  that  we  do  not  want  letters,  but  they 
may  walk  in  whether  they  have  small-pox  or  this 
disease  ? — And  I  presume  you  find  that  succeed. 

12.703.  (Mr.  Hastings.)  Do  you  know  the  name 
of  the  policeman  who  chucked  that  girl  under  the 
chin  and  asked  her  to  go  with  him  ? — Yes. 

12,704'.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  it? — T 
would  rather  not. 

12.705.  He  was  acting  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
which  was  a  totally  different  matter  from  giving  the 
names  of  women  who  are  alleged  to  have  been  inter- 
fered with  ? — I  should  not  be  disposed  to  complain  of 
this  policeman,  only  I  made  a  statement  of  the  fact 
incidentally,  because  if  any  bad  law  could  be  con- 
ducted well,  I  think  it  has  been  done  by  these  men — 
they  have  done  it  as  well  as  they  could.  These  men 
ai'e  paid  for  doing  a  certain  act,  and  if  they  have  no 
cases  to  bring  up,  they  lose  their  work. 

12.706.  We  must  have  the  name  in  this  case — will 
you  give  it  ? — I  believe  it  was  Mr,  Scott. 

12.707.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.)  What  is  he  ? — One 
of  the  special  police  at  Portsmouth. 

12.708.  (Mr.  Hastings.)  With  regard  to  a  question 
put  to  you  by  Mr.  Applegarth,  you  say  the  law  compels 
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TWENTY-     prostitutes  to  remain  prostitutes,  and  you  said  to  the 
SEVENTH     Chairman  that  the  law  under  these  Acts  compelled 
DAY.        prostitutes  to  remain  prostitutes  until  the  bitter  end. 

  I  understand  your  reason  for  saying  that,  is  that  you 

Mrs.  Lewis,  instances  where  girls  have  left  the  life,  and 

17  March  1871    wanted  to  get  off  the  i-egister,  and  have  been  unable 
.   '  to  do  so  ? — That  is  one  reason. 

12.709.  Are  you  aware  that  under  any  circum- 
stances, every  girl  goes  off  at  the  end  of  a  twelve- 
month ? — No,  it  is  not  so.  That  is  the  Act,  but  it  is 
not  carried  out.  It  is  in  this  way — the  girl  comes  to 
the  hospital  and  remains  there  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  and  then  you  would  say  she  has  reduced  her 
twelvemonths,  she  has  signed  her  voluntary  submission 
on  the  1st  January,  and  a  fortnight  after  that  time  she 
comes  up  for  examination,  and  then  when  examined 
she  is  detained  in  hospital  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  when  she  comes  out  from  the 
Lock  wards  she  signs  again,  although  a  portion  of 
the  first  12  months  has  expired,  which  she  signed  for 
in  January. 

12.710.  You  said  you  thought  if  there  were  free 
hospitals,  and  free  refuges  were  established  in  other 
towns  as  they  have  been  in  Birmingham,  they  would 
diminish  the  number  of  prostitutes  ? — Yes, 

12.711.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

12.712.  Have  they  diminished  the  number  of  pros- 
titutes in  Birmingham  ? — I  believe  they  have  consider- 
ably. 

12.713.  Have  you  any  knowledge  ? — I  believe  they 
have. 

12.714.  Have  you  any  knowledge? — I  have  no 
knowledge,  because  I  do  not  enter  into  the  statistical 
point  of  view,  but  I  believe  it  is  so. 

12.715.  Have  you  any  facts  as  to  the  number  of 
prostitutes  now  on  the  streets  of  Birmingham  ? — No, 
I  have  not,  and  if  I  had,  that  would  not  guide  any 
judgment,  seeing  that  prostitution  is  conducted  secretly 
in  a  very  great  measure.  All  prostitutes  do  not  live 
in  brothels. 

12,710.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  facts,  then,  with 
regard  to  prostitutes  in  Birmingham  ? — No,  but  indirect 
ones  I  have  given. 

12.717.  Is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  these  Acts  shared  generally  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham  ? — Yes.  This  is  witnessed  by  a  large 
public  meeting,  overflowingly  full  and  hundreds  out- 
side, at  the  Town  Hall,  where  a  petition  was  passed  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  a  strong  resolution  in 
condemnation  of  the  Acts. 

12.718.  Now,  do  you  know  that  a  petition  has  been 
presented  to  Parliament  by  upwards  of  300  inhabitants 
of  Birminghom,  including  many  justices  of  the  peace, 
20  guardians  of  the  poor,  40  clergymen  and  ministers 
of  religion,  more  than  50  medical  practitioners,  and 
several  town  councillors,  in  favour  of  the  extension  of 
these  Acts  to  the  civil  population  generally  ? — Yes,  I 
understand  all  about  it,  but  I  understand  in  answer  to 
that,  that  they  have  a  petition  now  in  Birmingham 
in  course  of  presentation  for  signature  against  the 
Acts  ;  that  was  already  signed  before  I  left  Birming- 
ham by  10,000  married  women  of  Birmingham,  or 
some  thousands  of  married  woman,  I  cannot  say  the 
exact  number.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  petitions 
signed  by  some  thousands  of  men  in  Birmingham, 
including  justices  of  the  peace,  physicians,  medical 
men,  and  clergymen  of  all  denominations. 

12.719.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Have  you  any  reason 
to  believe  that  when  these  poor  women  are  treated 
for  this  disease  in  homes,  they  are  treated  differently 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated  in  hos- 
pitals ? — Yes,  they  are  treated  in  a  much  better  manner. 

12.720.  But  are  they  treated  less  cruelly  ? — Yes, 
much  less  so. 

12.721.  Are  they  subjected  to  examination? — No, 
1  think  not ;  the  symptoms  are  treated  as  they  appear 
on  the  surface,  so  far  as  I  have  evidence  from  the 
girls. 

12.722.  You  believe  the  disease  can  be  successfully 
treated  without  examination  ? — Yes,  that  is  proved 
by  Mr.  Parsons  himself ;  he  proves  that  it  is  not 


necessary  in  these  cases.  Dr.  Pickthorn  stated  to  me 
that  he  could  not  detect  the  presence  of  disease 
without  the  use  of  the  speculum,  while  Mr.  Parsons 
never  uses  the  instrument.  Then  there  is  another 
difference  in  Birmingham.  My  own  medical  man 
told  me  there  was  not  so  much  necessity  to  trouble 
about  this  disease  ;  there  was  a  great  deal  more  made 
of  it  than  it  is,  and  treated  as  it  was,  in  the  first 
place  in  Birmingham,  it  was  very  soon  got  rid  of ;  it 
was  made  a  great  bugbear  of ;  there  was  not  so  much 
in  it. 

12.723.  {Sir  J.  Pakiiigton.)  You  have  been  long 
acquainted  with  Birmingham  ? — Yes. 

12.724.  Of  what  hospital  were  you  speaking  when 
you  state  there  was  a  Lock  ward  in  the  hospital  ? 
Was  that  the  general  hospital  ? — I  did  not  altogether 
state  there  was  a  Lock  ward,  but  I  said  there  was  a 
ward  in  connexion  with  the  fever  wards  where  these 
people  were  treated. 

12.725.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  Venereal  wards,  I 
think  you  said  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  called  that  ; 
they  are  set  apart. 

12.726.  {Sir  J .  Pakington.)  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  are  speaking  of  the  general  hospital  ? — Yes. 

12.727.  Then  1  understood  you  to  say  cases  of 
venereal  disease  are  not  excluded  from  that  hospital  ? 
—No. 

12.728.  They  are  admitted  ? — They  are  admitted. 

12.729.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  said  they 
are  admitted  to  some  part  of  the  hospital  in  connexion 
with  the  fever  hospital.  What  has  this  to  do  with 
the  fever  hospital  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
connection  with  it,  but  I  suppose  the  hospital  autho- 
rities have  a  right  to  make  their  own  arrangements, 
and  they  are  generally  sent  to  one  part  of  the  hospital 
as  any  other  disease  would  be. 

12.730.  Do  you  mean  that  women  suffering  from 
venereal  disease  are  put  in  the  same  part  of  the 
hospital  with  fever  cases  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that,  I 
say  that  special  provision  is  made  for  these  cases, 
inasmuch  as  ihey  are  not  excluded  from  the  hospital. 

12.731.  Then,  in  fact,  I  do  not  understand  that  you 
had  any  occasion  to  mention  the  fever  cases  ? — 
Well,  there  is  an  arrangemen.t  in  Birmingham  for  a 
new  wing  or  a  fever  wing  in  the  hospital,  and  there 
was  a  ward  in  connexion  with  this  wing  where  these 
cases  are  generally  put. 

12.732.  Whether  there  is  any  connexion  or  not  with 
the  fever  hospital,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  general 
hospital  which  is  set  apart  for  venereal  cases  ? — Yes. 

12.733.  Is  that  within  your  knowledge?  —  It  is 
within  my  knowledge  that  cases  are  treated  there  for 
this.  I  should  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  are  put 
apart. 

12.734.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  hospital? — I 
have  many  times. 

12.735.  Have  you  ever  been  in  that  part  of  the 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

12.736.  How  many  women  have  you  seen  there  } — 
They  are  not  pointed  out  there. 

12.737.  Then  you  are  not  familiar  with  that  part  of 
the  hospital  ? — Yes,  I  am,  but  unless  you  read  the 
card  at  the  head  of  the  bed  to  ascertain  the  complaint, 
you  would  not  know. 

12.738.  Then  do  you  mean  that  these  cases  are 
mixed  up  with  other  sorts  of  cases  ? — I  mean  to  say 
they  are  treated  as  inmates  of  the  hospital  irrespective 
of  their  disease. 

12.739.  They  are  not  put  in  one  part  by  them- 
selves — Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  unless  it  has  been 
done  so  lately. 

12.740.  You  are  not  aware  whether  it  is  so  or  not  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  know. 

12.741.  You  do  no  not  seem  to  know  very  much 
about  the  arrangements  of  the  hospital  ? — I  do  not 
suppose  anybody  outside  does. 

12.742.  Are  you  aware  how  many  women  there  are 
in  the  hospital  suffering  from  this  disease  at  one  time? 
— Y'^es. 

12.743.  Do  you  know  the  Queen's  hospital  at 
Birmingham  ? — Yes. 
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12,744.  Are  venereal  cases  treated  there  ? — I  be- 
lieve so;  if  not,  they  are  treated  as  out  patients. 

1:2,745.  Do  you  know  any  other  hospital  in  Bir- 
mingham besides  the  Queen's  and  the  general  hospital 
where  venereal  cases  are  treated  ?— There  are  those 
two,  and  then  there  is  the  infirmary  ;  they  are  treated 
there. 

12.746.  Is  there  award  set  apart  for  them  there? — 
Yes,  two. 

12.747.  Do  you  know  whether  venereal  disease  has 
been  very  prevalent  and  very  bad  in  its  character  at 
Birmingham  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has. 

12.748.  Have  you  any  knowledge  about  it? — Yes, 
I  have  knowledge,  so  far  that  I  have  medical  testi- 
mony that  it  has  not  been  so.  There  have  been  a  few 
cases  of  very  exceptional  disease  as  there  has  been  at 
Portsmouth  and  other  places. 

12.749.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  express  an 
opinion  that  if  there  was  any  proposal  to  establish  a 
Lock  hospital,  and  by  a  Lock  hospital  I  do  not  mean  a 
government  hospital  under  the  Acts,  but  a  hospital  for 
the  especial  treatment  of  venereal  disease,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Birmingham  would  entertain  a  strong  opinion 
against  any  such  hospital  ? — No,  I  said  a  Lock  hospital 
in  connexion  with  the  Acts. 

12.750.  You  think  they  would  disapprove  of  that? 
— I  think  they  would  disapprove  of  that. 

12.751.  But  not  a  hospital  for  these  cases  ? — No. 

12.752.  How  long  were  you  at  Plymouth  ? — Some 
weeks.    I  cannot  tell  exactly  how  long. 

12.753.  When  were  you  there? — 1  was  there  in 
July,  and  August. 

12.754.  Do  not  you  know  how  long  you  were  there  ? 
— I  was  there  a  month. 

12.755.  You  spoke  of  having  seen  very  young  girls 
coming  up  for  examination  ? — Yes. 

12.756.  How  many  such  young  girls  have  you  seen 
coming  up  for  examination  ? — The  only  time  I  attended 
the  examination  room,  I  should  think  from  20  to  30 
coming  up  for  examination. 

12.757.  In  all  ? — Young  girls,  I  am  speaking  of. 

12.758.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  there  were 
20  or  30  altogether,  or  20  or  30  young  girls  ? — Young 
girls,  at  this  examining  room,  coming  up  for  exami- 
nation. 

12.759.  Now  let  me  ask  what  you  mean,  what  ages 
were  these  girls  ? — I  should  think  some  not  more  than 
15,  16,  or  17. 

12.760.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  them  young 
women  ? — Yes,  young  girls. 

12.761.  How  many  of  them  should  you  say  were 
under  15  ? — There  were  several  who  would  be  under 
the  age  of  15. 

12.762.  How  many  ? — I  did  not  ask  them. 

12.763.  Did  you  ask  them  their  ages  ? — I  did  not 
ask  all,  but  I  asked  some  of  them. 

12.764.  You  judged  by  their  appearance? — Yes. 


the 
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12.765.  You  said  you  sent 
sent  a  good  many  away. 

12.766.  That  is  to  say,  when  they  had  come  up  for 
examination,  you  desired  them  to  go  away  ? — I  did  not 
appeal  to  them  so  much  that  morning  at  the  examina- 
tion room,  because  I  felt  myself  too  much  excited  to 
do  much  good.  I  ivas  afraid  I  would  do  myself  an 
injury.    I  saw  them,  at  their  brothels  and  homes. 

12.767.  The  Commission  inferred  from  your  answer 
that  you  on  that  occasion,  on  that  one  day,  sent  away 
several  of  these  young  women  who  had  come  up  for 
examination.    Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

1 2.768.  On  that  day  ? — The  evening  of  that  day. 

12.769.  And  were  they  young  girls  ? — Yes,  they 
were.    I  think  I  offered  to  give  you  the  ages  before. 

12.770.  Was  it  your  desire,  in  the  event  of  any  of 
these  young  girls  being  afflicted  with  venereal 
diseases,  that  they  should  continue  to  be  so  afflicted 
and  not  cured  ? — No. 

12.771.  Then  wliy  did  you  send  them  away  ? — 
Because  they  were  free  from  disease, 

12.772.  Did  you  examine  them  ? — They  were  free 
from  disease. 

12.773.  How  do  you  know  ? — Because  under  the 


law,  I  suppose,  they  do  not  let  out  diseased  prostitutes, 
they  had  been  examined  and  the  law  says,  if  diseased, 
they  must  stay  in  the  hospital. 

12.774.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  you  sent  them 
awav  before  ? — No,  of  course  I  did  not  interfere  with 
the  examination. 

12.775.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these 
girls  had  been  examined  and  had  been  found  free 
from  the  disease  ? — Yes. 

12.776.  Then  I  apprehend  they  were  perfectly 
free  to  go  away  without  your  sending  them  away  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

12.777.  Why  not  ? — We  have  a  case  now  at  Can- 
terbury, where  a  woman  has  gone  away  and  got 
married. 

12.778.  I  am  talking  of  Plymouth,  I  wish  to  keep 
to  that.  You  said  you  sent  them  away  to  prevent 
their  being  examined,  I  understood  ? — Yes,  and  I 
answer  with  a  case  in  which  a  woman  applied  to  have 
her  name  taken  from  the  examination  books,  and  it 
was  not  taken  though  she  was  pursuing  an  honest 
calling. 

12.779.  You  said  you  sent  these  girls  away  pre- 
vious to  the  examination  ? — No,  I  never  made  such 
an  observation. 

12.780.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  sending  them 
away  ? — From  prostitution  to  get  an  honest  living. 

12.781.  But  you  said  you  sent  them  away  from 
the  examination  room  ? — No,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I 
made  no  such  statement  as  that. 

12.782.  If  I  followed  your  examination  at  all,  and 
I  believe  every  member  of  the  Commission  will  agree 
with  me,  you  stated  that  on  a  given  day  you  attended 
the  examination  place,  and  20  or  30  young  girls  were 
there,  and  many  of  those  girls  you  sent  away.  Was  not 
that  your  statement? — Not  from  the  examination; 
after  the  examination.  I  persuaded  tliem  to  leave 
their  course  of  life,  after  their  examination  that  day, 
and  they  have  left  and  gone  to  their  homes. 

12.783.  Allow  me  to  point  out  to  you  that  that  is 
an  entirely  different  statement  from  that  which  you 
made  before.  Sending  a  woman  from  the  examination 
room — it  was  not  reclaiming  her  and  sending  her 
away  from  a  vicious  life — you  said  nothing  about 
her  course  of  life.  You  said  you  sent  her  away  from 
the  examination  room  ? — Allow  me  entirely  to  dis- 
agree with  you.  I  made  no  such  statement.  I  say 
again  T  persuaded  these  girls  to  leave  their  course 
of  life  and  wretchedness  ;  and  I  saw  them  first  at  the 
examination  room,  and  saw  them  afterwards  at  their 
homes,  and  sent  them  away  from  Portsmouth. 

12.784.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  explanation, 
because  it  is  entirely  distinct  from  our  former  under- 
standing of  the  evidence.  You  sa'd  not  a  word  about 
Portsmouth.  You  said  you  sent  them  away  from  the 
examination  room,  and  if  so  you  sent  them  away  after 
you  had  no  occasion  to  do  it,  because  they  could  go 
away  of  their  own  accord  ? — No,  they  could  not. 

12.785.  How  many  of  the  20  or  30  girls  you  saw 
were  under  15  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  only  those  I  con- 
versed with. 

12.786.  How  many  were  those? — I  think  three 
under  15. 

12.787.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  time  these  Acts 
were  passed  there  were  at  Plymouth  200  or  300  children 
prostitutes  under  15  years  of  age  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  say 
there  are  now. 

12.788.  And  that  now  that  class  is  almost  if  not 
quite  at  an  end  ? — Not  at  all. 

12.789.  You  do  not  believe  that  ? — Not  a  bit. 

12.790.  What  is  your  reason  for  not  believing  it? 
— I  know  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  truth. 

12.791.  How  do  you  know  it  to  be  contrary  to  the 
truth  ? — From  the  evidence  of  my  own  sight. 

12.792.  Will  you  give  us  the  reason  ?— When  I  left 
Plymouth  there  were  hundreds,  lots  of  young  girls 
about  the  streets. 

12.793.  Of  that  age  ?— Of  course. 

12.794.  How  do  you  know  they  were  of  that  age  ? 
—  From  conversation. 

12.795.  Can  you  give  any  number  ? — No. 
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TWENTY-        12,796.  Your  own  opinion  merely  ;  and  however 
SEVENTH     respectable  and  decided  the  evidence  may  be  to  that 
effect,  you  say  you  do  not  believe  it  ? — I  must  believe 
Mrs  Le'ois     ^'^^  evidence  of  my  own  senses  ;  and  I  say  they  go  to 
prove  a  great  number  of  those  young  girls,  mere 
17  March  1871.  children,  now   prostitutes  in  Plymouth  and  Ports- 
— —  mouth. 

12.797.  I  am  not  taking  you  to  Portsmouth,  but 
keeping  you  to  Plymouth,  and  your  answer  goes  to 
this,  that  however  respectable  the  evidence  is  to  prove 
that  this  class  of  prostitutes  is  quite  extinct,  you  do 
not  believe  it  ? — I  can  prove  quite  the  contrary. 

12.798.  You  spoke  of  a  prudent  and  Christian 
woman,  I  think  you  said  witli  two  daughters,  being 
interfered  with  by  the  police  ? — Yes. 

12.799.  You  decline  to  give  the  name  ? — Yes. 

12.800.  When  did  you  first  form  the  acquaintance 
of  that  prudent  and  Christian  woman  ? — I  knew  her 
by  report  before  I  went  to  Plymouth,  I  knew  her  after 
I  arrived  personally. 

12.801.  Having  heard  of  lier,  you  went  to  seek  her 
acquaintance  ? — Not  as  regards  these  Ads  or  any- 
thing to  do  with  them,  for  I  had  no  idea  such  a 
woman  would  be  interfered  with  in  any  way  whatever. 

12.802.  How  came  you  to  hear  about  this  woman 
before  you  went  to  Plymouth  ? — That  is  altogether 
in  connexion  with  a  different  matter  ;  that  was  in 
connexion  with  a  Christian  church  I  heard  of  her.  I 
knew  there  was  such  a  person. 

12.803.  You  knew  she  was  a  woman  who  held  the 
same  religious  views  as  you  yourself? — Yes,  in  some 
sense. 

12,804'.  How  long  have  you  been  personally  ac- 
quainted with  her  ? — My  time  was  limited  in  Plymouth, 
but  during  the  time  they  were  living  there. 

12.805.  How  often  did  you  see  her?  —  Several 
times. 

12.806.  Did  you  see  enough  of  her  to  enable  you 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  her  mode  of  life  ? — I  am 
quite  convinced  that  her  mode  of  life  was  correct. 

12.807.  And  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the 
other  lady  you  mentioned,  the  lady  who  was  annoyed, 
you  said,  but  not  summoned  ? — Yes. 

12.808.  Were  you  personally  acquainted  with  her  ? 
— I  was  personally  acquainted  witii  her.  I  saw  her 
almost  every  day  I  was  at  Plymouth.  I  ate  and 
drank  with  her,  and  knew  all  about  her  and  her 
family,  and,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  should  consider  it 
an  outrage  upon  Christian  England  and  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  Englishmen,  for  such  a  woman  to  be 
interfered  with. 

12.809.  Then  you  object  to  give  her  name,  do  you 
not? — Of  course  I  should. 

12.810.  Because,  you  see,  it  makes  it  very  difficult 
for  us  to  investigate  this  case  if  you  do  not  give 
names  ? — Well,  your  law  is  very  difficult  law.  You 
do  not  suppose  that  we  can  bring  these  things  before 
the  public  and  stamp  out  all  feeling  by  holdiiig  her 
up  to  reprobation,  charged  with  one  of  the  deadliest 
sins. 

12.811.  What  happened  to  this  lady? — She  was 
followed  about  and  watched,  and  one  of  the  special 
policemen  came  to  the  house  himself  concerning  her, 
and  got  her  name,  and  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
some  of  her  family,  Christian  people,  people  of  high 
moral  standing,  and  at  last  it  came  to  the  ears  of  her 
minister,  and  it  broke  through  in  consequence  of 
those  belonging  to  her. 

12.812.  What  did  the  policeman  say  when  he  came 
to  the  house  ?  Do  you  know  what  inquires  he  made? 
— No,  I  do  not  know  that  he  inquired  into  that.  My 
idea  was  that  she  ought  to  make  the  statement  in 
public  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  to  save  other 
women  from  the  same. 

12.813.  But  she  did  not  do  that  ? — No,  of  course 
not. 

12.814.  But  you  do  not  seem  to  know  what  the 
policeman  asked  when  he  did  come  ? — Yes,  he  asked 
her  name  and  address,  what  she  was  doing  for  a  living, 
where  she  had  been  on  a  certain  day,  and  many  other 
impertinent  questions. 


12.815.  Had  she  any  daughter? — No,  as  I  said 
before  she  was  a  widow  without  children. 

12.816.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  the  date  of 
the  policeman  coming  to  the  house  in  that  way  ? — No, 
I  only  heard  of  it  when  I  was  at  Plymouth. 

12.817.  You  do  not  know  when  it  was.' — No,  I  do 
not  know  when. 

12.818.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  he  called 
more  than  once  ? — Yes,  she  was  annoyed  once  or 
twice,  she  was  annoyed  until  he  was  obliged  by  public 
opinion,  so  to  speak,  of  those  around  him  to  give  in. 

12.819.  What  was  the  name  of  the  policeman? — 
Anniss,  inspector  of  police. 

12.820.  You  made  a  statement  that  when  women 
go  up  for  examination,  the  nurse  does  not  go  into  the 
examination  room  ? — I  did  not.  I  think  I  said  the  girls 
evidence  proved  it.  I  have  asked  those  who  have  been 
examined  if  they  had  not  two  women  with  them  on 
examination,  and  they  said  No,  there  was  nothing  of 
the  kind.  There  was  one  woman,  a  nurse  in  the  ante- 
room, and  she  examined  them  as  to  whether  they  were 
in  a  fit  state  for  examination,  and  if  anyone  was  not, 
this  woman  went  to  the  doctor  and  said  "  She  cannot 
be  examined  to-day." 

12.821.  But  that  is  not  what  I  am  asking  you  about. 
I  think  you  stated  distinctly  that  no  nurse  went  into 
the  examination  room  at  the  examination  ? — As  I  am 
informed  by  the  people  themselves. 

12.822.  Then  you  did  say  so? — I  think,  perhaps,  I 
may  have  said  some  girl  stated  so  to  me. 

12.823.  Who  told  you  so  ? — The  girls  who  had  been 
examined. 

12.824.  How  many  girls  told  you  that  ? — Numbers 
of  them. 

12.825.  You  are  not  aware  that  it  is  entirely  untrue, 
that  there  always  is  a  nurse  in  the  room  ? — I  am  not 
aware.    I  do  not  think  that  it  is  true. 

12.826.  Why  do  not  you  ? — Because  I  have  had  my 
information  from  so  many  sources.  I  believe  it  is 
entirely  true.  I  heard  it  no  longer  since  than  Sunday 
at  Gosport,  from  the  girls  in  the  streets  and  at  their 
homes. 

12.827.  Do  you  believe  all  they  tell  you? — I  have 
no  reason,  especially  when  I  just  ask  them  for  infor- 
mation, to  disbelieve  ;  besides,  I  asked  Miss  Green 
herself  about  it  at  Portsmouth,  and  she  told  me  that 
the  nurse  examined  them  previous  to  Mr.  Parsons 
doing  so,  just  corroborating  the  girl's  statement. 

12.828.  I  am  questioning  you  on  the  statement, 
that  when  the  examination  takes  place,  there  is  no 
nurse  in  the  room  ? — There  is  not  ;  Miss  Green  says  so. 

12.829.  The  evidence  before  us  is  that  there  is  ? — 
I  am  glad  of  that. 

12.830.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.')  Have  you  attended 
any  of  these  meetings  ? — Yes. 

12.831.  What  class  of  people  generally  compose 
these  meetings  ? — The  people  who  were  invited  there 
were  married  women. 

12.832.  You  know  Mr.  Gregson,  don't  you  ?— No, 
I  do  not,  only  by  report. 

12.833.  We  have  it  in  evidence  from  Mr.  Gregson 
that  of  those  who  have  attended  these  meetings  a 
large  proportion  of  the  audience  were  brothel-keepers 
— do  you  believe  that  ? — I  will  explain  that  if  you  will 
allow  me,  if  you  want  information.  Mrs.  Butler  at- 
tended in  Portsmouth  nearly  twelve  months  ago,  I 
believe,  and  held  a  public  meeting,  and  at  that  public 
meeting  she  made  a  special  appeal  to  all  the  prostitutes 
she  could  get  together,  and  people  who  kept  bad 
houses,  and  she  went  round  with  ladies  and  invited 
them  to  come  to  this  meeting,  and  in  addition  there 
were  a  great  number  of  respectable  people  there,  but 
those  she  invited  by  the  special  request.  That  meet- 
ing was,  as  intended  to  be,  a  mixed  meeting  to  do 
good  to  these  people,  but  the  following  meeting  was 
of  married  women  in  Portsmouth,  and  we  have  held 
three. 

12.834.  Were  they  adaiitted  by  ticket  ? — No,  by 
an  aged  woman  standing  at  the  door,  who  knew  them 
chiefly  to  belong  to  the  town,  and  who  let  in  none  but 
married  women  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge,  and 
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most,  of  the  women  there  were  Christian  respectable 
women. 

12.835.  Was  any  resolution  passed  at  that  meeting 
at  which  you  say  Mrs.  Butler  invited  these  brothel- 
keepers  and  prostitutes  to  attend  ? — Yes,  there  was 
a  resolution  passed,  I  believe. 

12.836.  In  favour  of  or  against  the  Acts?  — 
Against  the  Acts. 

12.837.  I  thought  you  said  the  brothel-keepers  in 
Portsmouth  were  in  favour  of  the  Acts  ? — I  was 
going  to  observe  it  was  not  safe  for  me  to  give  evi- 
dence on  that  which  I  have  not  seen  or  heard.  I 


was  not  at  that  meeting. 


12.838.  You  say,  although  in  favour  of  the  Acts,  TWENTY- 
that  these  prostitutes  and  brothel-keepers  carried  a  ^^Y^^'^^ 
resolution  against  the  Acts  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  ._.* 
say  that,  inasmuch  as  the  majority  were  respectable     ^^^^  Lewis. 
people.   

12.839.  I  thought  you  said  this  was  a  meeting  at  17  March  1871. 

which  she  invited  the  brothel-keepers  and  prostitutes  ?  —  

— Yes,  I  did ;  still  she  did  not  exclude  respectable 

people. 

12.840.  (Sir  J.  Pakington.)  Did  you  attend  a  public 
meeting  that  was  held  at  Portsmouth — a  meeting  that 
Mrs.  Butler  attended  ? — No,  I  did  not.  That  is  the 
meeting  under  discussion,  and  I  was  not  there. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning. 


TWENTY-EiaHTH  DAY. 


House  of  Lords,  18th  March  1871. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowpbr-Templb,  M.P. 

Sir  J.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 

Major  O'Reilly,  M.P. 

P.  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mrs.  Botler  was  called  in, 

12.841.  {Chairman.')  I  think  you  are  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  George  Butler,  Principal  of  Liverpool 
College  ? — I  am. 

12.842.  You  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  Acts 
which  are  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  this  Commission  ? 
— I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  principle. 

12.843.  Before  these  Acts  were  passed  had  you 
turned  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  these  unhappy 
women  ? — Yes,  for  15  years  before  1869. 

12.844.  For  15  years  before  1869  this  had  been  the 
special  subject  of  your  attention  ? — In  leisure  moments 
which  I  could  spare  from  my  family. 

12.845.  Had  you  been  connected  with  any  refor- 
matory or  refuge  for  women  ? — Not  officially  with  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  but  I  have  received  numberless 
women  into  my  own  house. 

12.846.  In  what  way,  as  domestic  servants? — My 
husband  and  I  have  taken  them  in  as  friends,  patients 
when  ill,  and  keeping  them  until  they  died.  We 
have  had  sometimes  five  living  together  in  our  house 
until  I  could  find  situations  for  them. 

12.847.  Then  in  fact  your  house  itself  was  a  small 
refuge  for  them  — It  was,  and  is  to  this  day. 

12.848.  How  did  you  find  the  women  you  received 
into  your  house  ? — I  visited  them  in  the  low  parts  of 
the  town;  I  have  gone  to  brothels  occasionally,  both  at 
night  and  in  the  daytime  ;  I  see  them  in  the  streets 
and  speak  to  them.  I  have  gone  to  the  woikhouse, 
and  to  the  Lock  hospital.  They  get  to  know  me,  and 
then  when  they  do,  I  seek  them  no  longer,  but  they 
seek  me. 

12.849.  Is  this  in  Liverpool  ? — It  is  in  Liverpool. 

12.850.  And  have  you  numerous  applications  from 
women  seeking  refuge  imder  your  care  ? — Yes,  I  have, 
and  also  from  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  ;  as  lately  there  was  a  case  of  a  young 
girl  who  was  sent  to  me  by  train  rescued  from  a  first 
class  brothel  to  which  she  had  been  sold.  She  is  now 
in  my  house.    I  had  yesterday  two  more  applications. 

12.851.  What  has  been  the  result  of  your  labours 
in  this  way  generally,  have  they  been  successful  and 
encouraging? — It  is  very  difficult  indeed  for  me  to 
answer  that  question.    What  I  consider  successful 


A.  J.  Mundella,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 
T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 
Mr.  R.  Applegarth. 


and  examined  as  follows  : 

may  not  be  what 


you  would   think  sue- 


perhaps 
cessful. 

12.852.  When  I  speak  of  your  efforts  being  success- 
ful, have  you  succeeded  in  inducing  these  women 
permanently  to  adhere  to  a  virtuous  life  after  they 
have  left  your  protection  ? — I  have  not  generally  failed 
to  do  that;  but  this  frequently  happens,  that  I  do  not 
succeed  in  placing  them  in  situations  which  they  are 
fit  for,  on  account  of  their  not  having  had  industrial 
training.  They  become  virtuous  women,  but  not  satis- 
factory members  of  society  in  that  sense.  I  have  been 
tlie  cause  of  several  emigrating,  and  they  do  better  in 
Canada  and  other  places  than  in  England  ;  but  to  my 
mind  the  cases  have  been  successful,  inasmuch  as 
I  believe  they  have  been  brought  back  to  womanly 
dignity  and  virtue. 

12.853.  Have  you  kept  any  record  of  the  number  of 
women  who  have  passed  under  your  care  ? — Never  ; 
and  therefore  1  have  no  notes  or  records  to  bring 
before  you. 

12.854.  Can  you  inform  the  Commission  approxi- 
mately of  how  many  you  have  dealt  with  in  that 
way  ? — No  ;  because  I  have  rather  desired  to  forget  it 
myself. 

12.855.  Are  there  many  ladies  who  devote  them- 
selves in  the  way  you  do  to  the  care  of  these  women, 
receiving  them  into  their  houses  ? — There  are  not 
perhaps  many  who  receive  them  into  their  houses, 
but  there  are  many  who  try  to  do  good  in  other  ways 
to  these  women,  many  more  than  is  generally  believed. 

12.856.  Then  you  would  probably  be  of  opinion 
that  efforts  made  by  private  persons  like  yourself  are 
very  inadequate  to  meet  the  evil  ? — I  am"  not  of  that 
opinion.  If  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  private 
persons  to  act  as  I  do  you  would  require  no  Govern- 
ment machinery  at  all. 

12.857.  That  is  not  my  question.  My  question 
pointed  to  the  establishment  of  reformatories.  A  few 
benevolent  ladies,  each  receiving  some  half-dozen  of 
these  girls  into  their  houses,  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand  ? — A  few  would  not,  but  many 
would. I 

12.858.  How  would  you  induce  so  many  to  be  as 
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TWENTY-  devoted  in  the  matter  as  yourself? — By  showing  them 
EI«HTH^DAT.  ^i^^  example  of  Christ. 

Mrs  Butler        12,859.  You  have  shown  them  an  excellent  ex- 

'_  ,     '    ample  for  15  years,  but  has  it  been  followed  ? — In  some 

18  March  1871.  degree  it  has,  and  this  last  year  much  more  so.  There 

•  ^-      has  been  a  great  change  since  this  agitation  began. 

Others  again  have  long  been  far  in  advance  of  me, 
and  set  me  an  example. 

12.860.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  institu- 
tions should  be  established  at  the  public  expense, 
either  by  public  subscription  or  by  Government  aid, 
or  by  both,  for  the  reception  of  women  of  this  class, 
institutions  on  a  larger  scale  ? — I  should  be  inclined 
to  keep  clear  of  Government  aid  in  every  case. 

12.861.  What  would  be  your  objection  to  receiving 
aid  from  the  Government? — Because  then  I  think  the 
Government  would  assume  a  right  to  control. 

12.862.  You  think  that  right  would  not  be  desirable  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  such  delicate  work  as  this  is  of  a 
kind  which  the  Government  can  properly  meddle  with. 

12.863.  You  have  been  about  the  country  a  groat 
deal  in  connexion  with  this  subject;  are  you  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  institutions  which  are  established 
in  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  for  the  reception  of 
fallen  women  ? — I  know  nothing  of  those  in  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth  at  all.  I  know  scarcely  anything  of  the 
garrison  towns.  I  know  many  in  the  north.  I  may 
say  that  I  can  speak  of  the  opinions  of  working  men, 
and  the  opinions  of  tradesmen,  especially  in  the  north, 
with  some  authority,  and  also  of  my  work  in  the  north 
of  England  ;  but  of  the  operation  of  the  Acts  I  neither 
can  nor  will  speak,  and  1  must  decline  to  do  so  because 
I  have  no  interest  in  the  operation  of  the  Acts.  It  is 
nothing  to  me  whether  they  operate  well  or  ill,  but  I 
will  tell  you  what  you  wish  to  know  as  to  my  view 
of  the  principle  of  the  Acts. 

12.864.  I  must  remind  you,  when  you  decline  to 
give  an  opinion  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  that  you 
have  given  your  opinion  very  freely  at  meetings  and 
in  publications  ? — I  have  to  the  country  occasionally. 

12.865.  Why  should  you  object  then  to  inform  the 
Commission  on  that  subject  ? — I  think  you  will  see 
that  at  the  public  meetings  I  have  addressed,  I  have 
dwelt  on  the  principle  almost  entirely,  the  constitu- 
tional and  moral  part  of  the  subject  generally  exclu- 
sively, but  I  have  been  called  upon  by  persons  at 
meetings  to  give  an  illustration  of  my  views  of  the 
working  of  these  Acts,  and  as  an  illustration  alone  I 
have  done  it. 

12.866.  I  have  before  me  an  address  of  the  ladies  of 
the  National  Association,  signed  by  you,  in  which 
there  is  this  passage  :  "  Anj  woman  is  liable,  on  the 
mere  suspicion  of  one  of  these  hired  spies,  and  without 
jury  trial,  to  be  registered  as  a  prostitute  and  to  be 
compelled  to  submit  to  a  periodical  examination  of  a 
most  disgusting  character,  with  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  as  an  alternative."  Do  you  really  adhere 
to  that  as  a  correct  statement  of  the  law  on  this  subject 
and  the  practice  ? — That  paper  was  drawn  up  by  my 
committee  and  is  signed  by  me  as  secretary.  It 
seems  to  me,  judging  by  the  text  of  the  Acts,  that  it  is 
correct. 

12.867.  Then  you  are  not  aware  that  policemen 
never  act  upon  suspicion,  but  always  on  the  fullest 
and  most  exhaustive  inquiry  ? — I  was  not  aware  of 
that  until  this  moment. 

12.868.  If  you  are  told  that  statements  to  that 
effect  had  been  repeatedly  made  before  this  Commis- 
sion, would  you  alter  your  opinion  ? — I  should  not 
alter  my  opinion  unless  I  had  more  proof  than  that. 

12.869.  You  have  stated  that  you  entertain  an 
objection  to  these  Acts  upon  principle.  Would  you 
have  the  kindness  to  explain  that  a  little  more  ? — In 
the  original  protest  issued  by  the  Ladies'  Association 
in  January  1870  there  occurred  the  following  words, 
which  express  very  well  my  own  sense  of  the  matter  : 
"  We  protest  against  this  legislation,  inasmuch  as  a 
"  moral  restraint  is  withdrawn  the  moment  the  State 
"  recognizes  and  provides  convenience  for  a  vice,  which 
"  by  providing  this  convenience  it  declares  to  be  neces- 
"  sary  and  venial."    The  expression  used  is — amoral 


restraint.  We  have  challenged  the  supporters  of  the 
Acts  to  answer  this,  and  in  not  one  single  case  have 
I  ever  received  an  answer.  The  only  answer  at- 
tempted has  been  this:  "The  ladies  are  mistaken  if  they 
"  imagine  the  fear  of  the  disease  acts  as  a  check  upon 
"  youth."  Now  it  is  not  the  fear  of  disease  to 
which  I  allude;  it  is  a  different  motive,  and  a  better 
motive.  It  is  a  restraining  moral  motive  which  is 
taken  away  from  our  male  youth  by  the  presence  in 
the  midst  of  us  of  a  recognised  system  of  harlotry. 
We  claim  that  laws  shall  not  be  made  which  teach,  in 
itn  indirect  and  subtle,  but  most  effectual  manner,  that 
impurity  of  life  is  not  a  sin  but  a  necessity.  We 
claim  that  laws  shall  not  be  made  whose  practical 
effect,  so  far  as  they  are  successful  at  all,  is  to  offer 
protection  and  immunity  to  the  sinner  in  the  practice 
of  his  sin.  Even  a  limited  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  of  history,  reveals  to  us  most  clearly  the  inevitable 
connection  between  offered  protection  and  a  general 
increase  of  licentiousness.  The  elevation  of  impure 
and  unlawful  intercourse,  to  the  dignity  of  a  recognised 
traffic  under  legal  regulations,  exercises  a  most 
baneful  influence  on  the  community.  When,  through 
the  base  teaching  of  a  base  law,  a  law  grounded  on  a 
supposed  necessity  of  impurity,  the  conscience  of  a 
people  becomes  dimmed  and  darkened,  the  foundations 
of  virtue  are  undermined,  the  generations  to  come 
cease  to  discern  clearly  between  good  and  evil,  self- 
control  is  abandoned,  and  vice  is  increased.  Neither 
can  our  moral  objections  to  these  Acts  be  met  by  assur- 
ances that  a  certain  number  of  Avomen  are  reclaimed 
under  their  operations.  I  ask  where  are  the  men  re- 
claimed by  them  ?  As  mothers  of  sons  we  demand  to 
know  what  the  influence  of  these  Acts  is  on  young  men. 
It  is  vain  to  restore  fallen  women  to  virtue  on  the  one 
hand,  while  on  the  other'you  stimulate  the  demand  for 
these  victims.  Prove  to  us,  if  you  can,  that  these 
Acts  promote  chastity  among  men,  for  that  is  what 
we  are  concerned  about. 

12.870.  I  gather  from  that  passage,  which  is  your 
own,  1  presume —  ? — It  is  my  own. 

12.871.  That  you  consider  a  law  which  requires 
women  who  are  gaining  their  livelihood  by  prostitu- 
tion to  submit  to  a  periodical  examination  in  order 
to  guard  against  their  communicating  a  loathsome 
disease,  is  a  withdrawal  of  moral  restraint  ? — It  is 
a  regulating  of  vice  for  the  facilitating  of  its  practice. 
It  is  a  lowering  of  the  moral  standard  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  When  the  moral  standard  is  lowered  the 
practice  of  vice  will  be  increased. 

12.872.  You  think  the  construction  that  people  put 
on  these  Acts  is,  that  prostitution  is  in  some  sense 
legalized  ? — Not  only  think  so,  but  know  it  to  be  the 
fact,  in  Scotland  and  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
England. 

12.873.  And  you  concur  in  that  opinion  ?  — 
Entirely. 

12,874'.  And  in  your  intercourse  with  various  per- 
sons who  have  expressed  the  same  opinion,  you  have 
expressed  your  concurrence  ? — Continually. 

12.875.  Then  there  would  be  no  alteration  of  these 
Acts  which  could  possibly  reconcile  you  to  them  ? — 
None  whatever. 

12.876.  You  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but 
their  entire  repeal  ? — Nothing  but  their  entire  repeal. 
I  am  requested  by  52  working  men,  many  of  them 
representative  men,  whose  letters  I  have,  to  express 
that  opinion  for  them  to-day. 

12.877.  Then  supposing  these  Acts  were  repealed, 
you  could  suggest  no  mode  by  which  the  State  could 
interfere  and  regulate  or  check  this  evil  ? — Not  to 
regulate,  but  we  have  abundant  suggestions  by  which 
the  State  may  check  profligacy,  not  with  the  object 
of  curing  disease  only,  but  to  check  the  vice  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  disease. 

12.878.  Would  you  favour  the  Commission  with 
one  ? — We  have  them  drawn  up  in  form,  but  it  would 
be  premature  to  lay  them  before  the  Commission 
just  now.  No  doubt  it  will  all  come  before  you  in 
due  time  ;  at  present  I  will  only  give  you  a  general 
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idea  of  what  we  have  to  suggest,  both  in  the 
way  of  legislative  enactments  and  other  ways,  re- 
minding you  that  the  great  evil,  with  its  unpleasant 
physical  consequences,  must  be  met  from  a  variety 
of  sides  at  once.  Legislation  alone  will  not  do  it. 
Seduction  must  be  punished.  At  present  for  the 
purpose  of  seduction,  and  of  seduction  only,  our  law 
declares  every  female  child  a  woman  at  12  years  of 
age.  I  am  ashamed  to  have  to  confess  to  such  a  shame- 
ful state  of  the  law  before  you  gentlemen,  but  a  child 
is  a  woman,  for  that  purpose  alone,  at  12  years  of 
age.  I  know  from  my  experience  amongst  this  class 
of  women,  how  many  have  become  so  from  that  cause. 
The  law  of  bastardy  must  be  altered.  At  present  the 
responsibility  of  illegitimate  children  is  thrown  on  the 
mothers  only,  the  fathers  are  irresponsible.  Better 
laws  in  this  direction  would  aid  in  diminishing  the  causes 
of  prostitution.  A  higher  standard  of  pubhc  opinion 
as  to  the  vice  of  men, — that  is  a  thing  in  whicii  we 
women°are  most  deeply  interested  ;  we  have  had  enough 
to  do  with  the  reclamation  of  women,  we  know  about 
that,  but  we  know  now  that  nothing  can  be  done  until 
the  vices  of  men  are  attacked  and  checked.  Above 
all  things  a  higher  standard  with  regard  to  the  morality 
of  men  is  needed,  and  -  we,  thousands  of  us,  are 
banded  together  to  attain  that  if  possible.  The 
laws  which  we  shall  claim  shall  be  constitutional, 
they  shall  not  be  a  breach  of  the  Constitution,  they 
shall  be  moral  in  their  tendency,  and  above  all  they 
shall  be  just  ;  that  is,  they  shall  be  laws  which  shall  tend 
to  repress  crimes  which  we  abhor  equally  in  both 
sexes,  and  which  shall  deal  with  the  vice  itself, 
and  not  merely  with  its  physical  effects.  Our  measures 
will  be  directed  against  prostitution  itself,  and,  with 
your  permission,  I  will  just  call  your  attention  to 
this,  that  whereas  all  legislation  hitherto  which  is  at 
all  of  the  right  kind  has  been  directed  against  one 
sex  only,  we  insist  that  it  shall  be  directed  against 
both  sexes,  and  whereas  it  has  been  directed  against  the 
poor  only,  we  insist,  and  the  working  men  insist,  that 
it  shall  also  apply  to  the  ricli  profligate.  Partial  laws, 
however  excellent,  will  not  effect  the  purification  of 
society.  It  is  quite  the  fashion,  I  find,  in  London, 
among  the  upper  classes,  to  talk  of  this  subject  as  if 
women  were  tempters,  harpies,  devils,  while  men 
are  wholly  innocent^  and  in  every  case  the  tempted, 
and  legislation,  following  out  this  idea,  has  in  almost 
all  cases  been  protective  for  men  and  punitive  for 
women.  It  cannot  be  said  that  men,  in  our  own 
days,  are  entirely  innocent  and  entirely  the  victims, 
while  women  are  the  sole  assailants  of  purity.  It 
cannot  be  said  there  is  no  such  thing  seduc- 
tion of  young  girls  by  gentlemen  of  the  upper 
classes.  It  cannot  be  said  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
profuse  patronage  of  houses  of  ill-fame  by  rich  pro- 
fligate men.  I  could  tell  you  much  of  that  from  my  own 
experience.  Therefore  we  are  profoundly  convinced, 
and  thousands  among  the  working  classes  share  our 
convictions  in  the  matter,  that  legislation,  however 
pure  its  aim,  which  is  directed  against  the  weaker 
sex  only,  will  fail  to  accomplish  any  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  misery  and  sin  there  is  amongst  us,  That  is 
the  general  outline  of  a  series  of  remedies,  some  of 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  Legislature  to 
adopt  as  legislative  remedies.  We  have  other  reme- 
dies, especially  with  regard  to  increasing  the  number 
of  industrial  pursuits  for  women,  which  I  should  say  is 
the  most  important,  from  the  woman's  side  of  the 
matter,  but  could  hardly  be  touched,  I  suppose,  by 
legislation. 

12,879.  To  descend  from  the  high  views  you  have 
opened,  from  your  extensive  experience  of  these 
women,  do  you  think  they  are  tempted  into  a  career 
of  vice  always  by  seduction  ? — Decidedly  not.  I  will 
tell  you  my  experience.  I  think  perhaps  persons 
especially  gentlemen,  who  are  not  conversant  with  the 
lives  of  these  women,  are  too  much  apt  to  mass  them 
into  one  class.  Now  we  know  something  about 
pauperism.  In  Liverpool,  and  some  other  seaport 
towns  1  have  some  knowledge  of,  there  is  a  mass  of 
people,  boys  and  girls,  who  begiti  to  be  unchaste 
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commencement  at  once  from  the  huddling  together  of   
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you  can  scarcely  wonder  at  it.    I  have  opened  a  home   

for  the  reception  of  girls  who  have  not  fallen,  but  who  ISMarch  1871- 
wish  to  be  saved  from  peril,  and  they  have  crowded 
to  our  home,  and  I  can  tell  you  of  these  girls,  none  of 
whom  were  prostitutes  by  any  means,  though  they 
were  not  chaste,  that  it  was  a  common  thing 
that  their  own  fathers,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  had 
violated  them.  They  are  obliged  to  sleep  together, 
five  or  six  of  one  family,  and  there  is  no  difliculty  in 
tracing  the  origin  of  their  impurity,  and  it  need  not 
be  charged  to  any  wilful  love  of  wickedness  in  poor 
children.  Then  I  have  some  experience  of  a  better  class 
of  fallen  women,  such  as  you  find,  for  instance,  in 
fashionable  houses  frequented  by  nobleman  and  gen- 
tlemen in  London  and  elsewhere.  They  are  people 
gifted  with  some  degree  of  attractiveness,  people  who 
have  generally  lapsed  from  a  higher  class  of  life,  trades- 
men's daughters,  and  sometimes  solicitors'  and  clergy- 
men's daughters.  I  have  traced  the  history  of  many  of 
those,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  have  been 
brought  down  by  seduction, — a  real  passionate  affec- 
tion, or  a  fancied  love  aff"air,  which  has  ended  in  this 
unhappy  way. 

12.880.  Then  the  law  against  seduction,  which  is 
the  only  remedy  I  think  you  have  mentioned,  would 
reach,  if  effective  only  very  few  of  these  cases  ? — It 
would  reach  a  considerable  number,  I  conceive,  but  I 
think  I  also  mentioned  the  laws  of  bastardy. 

12.881.  But  do  not  you  think  that,  entirely  apart 
from  any  legislation  with  reference  to  seduction  or 
bastardy,  a  great  many  women  go  on  the  town,  as 
you  say,  from  the  deficiency  of  their  domestic  arrange- 
ments ? — Decidedly. 

12.882.  That  is  one  cause  ? — Yes. 

12.883.  From  the  negligence  of  their  parents? — 
Yes  ;  their  parents  sometimes  sell  them  into  vice. 

12,884'.  Some  from  wantonness? — No  doubt. 

12.885.  Some  from  love  of  dress  ? — I  should  never 
class  the  love  of  dress  as  one  thing  of  itself ;  it  may 
accompany  other  conditions.  A  girl  v/ho  has  no 
education  has  a  vacant  mind,  ready  to  be  engaged 
with  trifles. 

12.886.  Some  from  starvation? — Positive  starvation  ; 
that  I  know ;  and  I  have  mentioned  one  most  important 
cause  of  all,  which  is,  the  absolute  want  of  industrial 
training  and  paid  industries  for  women  ;  then  what  is 
a  friendless  woman  to  do  ? 

12.887.  Then  the  state  of  this  evil  is  much  deeper 
than  legislation  has  yet  reached  ? —  Much  deeper  ; 
deeper  than  the  law  has  yet  reached,  or  can  reach. 

12.888.  Then  legislation  must  be  aided  by  moral 
influences  ? — Decidedly  ;  and  we  consider  that  this 
movement  of  ours,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  is  a  very 
great  blessing  in  having  opened  the  minds  of  all 
classes  to  this  question,  and  what  is  to  be  done  with 
regard  to  it. 

12.889.  Then  do  you  think  this  particular  legislation, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  inquiry,  has  not  been  in 
the  interest  of  morality  or  otherwise  ? — We  can  never 
think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  morality,  because  it  is 
protective  of  vice.  It  also  alleges  that  evil  doctrine 
that  prostitution  is  a  necessity,  vvhich  we  deny. 

12.890.  The  Acts  have  been  made  in  the  sense  that 
they  recognised  prostitution  as  an  unhappy  fact  which 
has  to  be  dealt  with,  not  at  all  as  a  necessity.  Do 
you  consider,  upon  reflection,  that  these  Acts  recog- 
nise prostitution  as  a  necessity  ? — The  word  has  been 
so  frequently  used  by  their  supporters  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  do  so. 

12.891.  You  see,  no  doubt,  the  distinction  between 
recognising  an  unhappy  fact,  for  which  as  yet  no 
remedy  has  been  found,  and  recognising  the  practice 
as  one  which  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  ? — There  is 
the  very  greatest  diff'erence,  and  I  thank  you  for  men- 
tioning it,  because  it  is  just  our  strong  point.  When 
we  deal  with  robbery  or  theft,  we  deal  with  it  as  an 
unhappy  fact  which  exists,  do  we  not  ?    We  deal 
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  12,892.  You  said  that  you  are  not  personall}'  ac- 

18  March  1871.  quainted  with  the  discipline  of  the  ret'ormatoiies  in 
'    '      connexion  with  these  Acts  ? — I  have  seen  one  or  two 
of  the  matrons,  but  I  have  not  actually  visited  the 
reformatories.    I  believe  they  are  generally  called 
refuges  or  homes,  are  they  not  ? 

12.893.  Are  you  not  aware  that  when  a  public 
woman  comes  under  tlie  operation  of  these  Acts,  not 
only  is  her  body  cured,  but  every  effort  is  used  to 
make  her  forsake  her  bad  life  ? — I  am  aware  that  that 
is  continually  asserted  by  the  supporters  of  the  system. 

12.894.  But  do  you  doubt  the  fact  ? — I  doubt  the 
fact  in  a  very  considerable  degree.  I  believe  fully 
the  matrons  of  tiie  hospitals  are  devotedly  Christian 
women,  and  have  done  their  best — because  I  have 
conversed  with  some  of  them — to  save  the  souls  of 
those  who  are  under  their  care.  I  do  not  wish  to 
enter  upon  those  statistics,  because  I  am  neither  able 
nor  desirous  to  do  so  ;  but  I  grant  you  that  you 
reclaim,  how  many  would  you  say  ? 

12.895.  I  will  suppose  30  per  cent.  ? — I  grant  you 
then  that  you  reclaim  90  per  cent,  of  the  women,  if 
that  will  satisfy  you,  but  it  is  not  of  the  least  conse- 
quence to  my  argument.  Our  position  is  not  at  ail 
affected  by  the  fact,  because  wliile  you  reclaim  the 
women  you  are  stimulating  the  vices  of  men.  That  is 
the  point,  and  I  insist  on  this  Commission  hearing  it ; 
and  what  is  the  use,  I  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
to  save  women  while  you  are  stimulating  the  vices  of 
men  ?  For  men  will  have  their  victims.  I  can  give 
you  the  evidence  of  Monsieur  Lecour  in  Paris,  and  of 
numbers  of  my  foreign  correspondents,  who  say  that 
notwithstanding  the  saving  influence  of  such  an  insti- 
tution as  "Le  Bon  Pasteur"  and  other  places  in  Paris, 
yet  the  stream  must  be  fed  and  increased  because 
the  demand  is  stimulated. 

12.896.  Yet  you  think,  notwithstanding  these  Acts 
may  have  had  the  effect  of  withdrawing  a  certain 
per-centage  from  the  evil  life,  that  which  you  admit 
to  be  a  good  has  been  more  than  overbalanced  by 
the  inducements  which  these  Acts  have  held  out 
to  men  to  be  sinful  ? — Far  more  than  overbalanced. 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  the  strong  impression  of  the 
working  men  and  other  classes  of  the  North  as  to  the 
reclamations  under  these  Acts.  We  do  not  wish  to  deny 
that  you  reclaim,  but  the  common  impression,  take  it  for 
what  it  is  worth,  is  that  your  vigorous  work  of  reclama- 
tion will  go  on  with  great  energy  so  long  as  the  oppo- 
nents of  these  Acts  keep  up  their  agitation,  so  long  as 
we  let  in  a  flood  of  light  on  all  your  doings  ;  but  let  our 
opposition  languish,  let  our  agitation  cease,  then  will 
this  reclamation  be  kept  up  ?  I  doubt  it,  and  all  those 
I  have  alluded  to  doubt  it,  for  there  is  a  double 
motive,  there  are  two  ends  to  be  served  by  the 
Acts,  and  we  cannot  serve  two  masters.  There  are 
two  motives,  one  the  providing  of  clean  harlots  for  the 
army  and  navy,  the  other  the  reclamation  of  women. 
Now,  we  cannot  serve  two  masters,  we  shall  either 
hate  one  and  cleave  to  the  other,  or  we  shall  cleave 
to  the  one  and  hate  the  other,  and  the  reclamations  will 
fall  to  nothing,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Paris,  Genoa, 
Vienna,  and  other  places  where  they  began  vigorously, 
and  now  the  results  are  nothing  at  all. 

12.897.  Then  I  need  hardly  ask  you  would  not 
recommend  the  extension  of  these  Acts  to  the  civil 
community  ? — I  do  not  understand  that  question, 
because  they  now  apply  only  to  the  civil  community. 

12.898.  The  Acts  operate  only  in  certain  specified 
districts? — I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that. 

12.899.  And  one  question  which  has  been  referred 
to  this  Commission  is,  whether  it  is  desirable  to  ex- 
tend these  Acts  to  the  whole  country? — I  perfectly 
understand  that,  but  those  who  are  dealt  with  are 
women — not  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  civilians. 

12.900.  They  apply  to  a  certain  class? — But  they 
are  civilians,  are  they  not?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  question  "  Shall  we  extend  them  to  civilians  ?  " 


12.901.  To  all  the  prostitutes  in  the  country  

That  is  putting  it  plainly.    Now  I  understand. 

12.902.  You  would  not  recommend  that? — De- 
cidedly not.  We  who  are  seeking  to  repeal  the  Acts 
are  not  likely  to  recommend  that. 

12.903.  These  Acts  being  confined  to  certain  dis- 
tricts and  being  substantially  applicable  to  soldiers 
and  sailors,  not  exclusively,  but  chiefly,  and  the  object 
of  the  Acts  being  directed  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  class  of  public  servants  in  a  state  of  health,  are 
you  aware  that  that  class  are  not  in  the  least  degree 
influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  women  in  their 
commission  of  sin  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it,  because  I 
have  been  instructed  by  the  "  Westminster  Review  " 
and  the  evidence  given  before  the  Conmiittee  in  1866 
of  Dr.  Barr,  Dr.  Sloggett,  and  others,  in  which  they 
say  the  houses  of  these  women  are  crowded  (the  day 
after  the  examination)  by  soldiers,  and  that  would 
fend  to  show  that  their  value  is  raised  in  the  opinion 
of  the  soldiers  on  those  occasions.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  admission  that  the  object  of  the  Acts  is  the  main- 
tenance of  public  servants  in  a  state  of  health. 

12,901-.  Then  to  put  it  in  a  coarser  way,  if  it  had 
been  stated  before  this  Commission  that  a  soldier  or 
a  sailor  desirous  to  commit  this  sin  is  careless 
whether  the  woman  is  clean  or  dirty,  would  you  agree 
to  that  ? — Quite.  I  believe  it  is  quite  true.  I  should 
think  he  was  generally  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

12.905.  You  have  mentioned  various  cases  in  your 
public  addresses  of  oppression  by  the  police  in 
carrying  these  Acts  into  execution,  and  you  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
with  reference  to  the  case  of  a  girl  of  the  name  of 
Hagar  ? — I  have  some  recollection  of  it.  I  took  no 
notes  at  all. 

12.906.  Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  read  a 
passage  from  your  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State.' — • 
I  remember  the  letter  perfectly. 

12.907.  You  recollect  the  case? — I  recollect  the 
girl  and  her  mother  calling  on  me.  I  should  wish  to  pre- 
mise that  a  letter  written  by  me  to  IMr.  Cardwell  was 
written  under  the  impression  that  it  was  to  be  private, 
but  I  found  that  Ire  took  it  as  a  public  one.  I  had 
not  been  explicit  enough,  and  he  laid  it  before  the 
War  Office  ;  hence  I  got  into  a  controversy  on  the 
subject,  and  Dr.  Sloggett  was  sent  down  to  inquire 
into  the  case.  I  stated  to  Mr.  Cardwell  on  the  word 
of  the  mother  and  child  what  they  had  told  me,  in 
what  I  considered  a  private  letter.  Now,  after  I  went 
home  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Cardwell,  saying  that  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  for  having  in  any  way  wounded  his 
feelings,  if  I  had  done  so,  and  I  also  said  I  had  written 
in  the  warmth  of  my  feeling  with  regard  to  a  child,  for 
she  was  but  a  child,  about  whom  I  felt  much  interest. 
Mr.  Cardwell  wrote  me  the  kindest  possible  letter  in 
repl)',  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  and  which 
finished  the  whole  business. 

12.908.  In  that  case  you  made  a  charge  of  gross 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  police? — Quite  so,  but 
I  made  the  fullest  explanation  to  Mr.  Cardwell,  and 
he  was  satisfied. 

12.909.  Are  you  satisfied  now  you  were  entirely 
mistaken  ? — I  am  not  satisfied  that  I  was  entirely 
mistaken.  I  had  the  evidence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heri- 
tage. Mr.  Heritage  could  have  told  you  all  about  it, 
but  he  is  dead.  I  left  the  case  in  their  hands.  I 
reported  it  on  their  authority,  and  on  the  authority  of 
the  mother  and  the  girl.  Mr.  Sloggett's  authority  was, 
I  do  not  know  what,  but  you  can  judge  between  the 
two.  That  is  all  T  have  to  say  about  the  case.  Pro- 
bably Mr.  Sloggett  lias  his  own  authority,  and  whether 
it  is  more  worthy  of  credence  than  mine  I  leave  you 
to  judge. 

12.910.  Pardon  me  for  reminding  you  of  your  own 
statement.  You  stated  on  the  evidence  of  this  girl 
and  her  mother  only  that  you  made  certain  statements, 
which  statements  you  reported  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Secretary  of  State  considering  the  officers 
charged  in  the  execution  of  this  duty  liad  been 
inculpated,  did  that  which  I  believe,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Commission,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  do, 
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namely,  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted.  That 
inquiry  was  undertaken  by  the  inspector  of  certified 
hospitals,  the  official  whose  duty  it  was  to  investigate 
such  cases,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  not  one  word  of  truth  in  what  the  woman  and 
girl  told  you  ? — Very  well. 

12.911.  Then  you  do  not  believe  Mr.  Sloggett,  but 
you  believe  the  woman  and  the  girl? — I  believe  the 
woman  and  the  girl  in  preference  to  Mr.  Sloggett, 

12.912.  Are  you  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  Mr,  Sloggett  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
on  which  he  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — I 
cannot  now  state  it. 

12.913.  Then  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  Mr.  Sloggett  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  you  are  still  disposed  to  believe  the  woman 
and  the  girl  ? — I  am. 

12.914.  You  have  stated  that  you  wrote  that  first 
letter  to  Mr.  Cardwell  in  a  state  of  excitement.  Would 
you  as  at  present  advised  write  such  a  letter  as  you 
then  wrote,  if  the  case  now  arose  for  the  first  time  ? 
Would  you  deliberately  sit  down  now  and  write  such  a 
letter  as  that  which  you  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  ? — I  would  not,  because  it  is  now  a  year  ago 
since  this  happened,  and  I  have  learnt  in  my  expe- 
rience of  this  work  to  be  reticent  towards  official 
persons. 

12.915.  I  am  sure  that  you  would  desire  to  give 
a  frank  answer.  Do  you  regret  having  written  that 
letter  ? — I  do  regret  it,and  I  said  I  did  most  heartily  to 
Mr.  Cardwell,  and  I  am  disappointed  at  anyone  having 
forced  on  me  an  expression  of  it  here  again  to-day. 
I  assure  you  I  am  always  ready  to  acknowledge  any 
error  which  I  may  have  inadvertently  committed,  or 
too  great  an  expression  of  feeling  which  I  may  be 
betrayed  into.  I  adhere  to  my  original  view  of  the 
case,  but  I  regret  the  error  I  fell  into  of  applying  for 
redress  to  a  person  in  high  office,  who  could  only 
employ,  in  the  investigation,  other  official  persons 
engaged  in  carrying  out  the  Acts. 

12.916.  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  you  with  any 
further  question,  but  if  you  wish  to  make  any  state- 
ment with  reference  to  this  subject,  the  Commission 
will  be  glad  to  hear  it  ? — It  was  known  in  the  north 
that  I  was  likely  to  come  up  here  to-day,  and  I  received 
numbers  of  applications  chiefly  from  working  men  in 
the  north,  begging  that  I  would  state  the  basis  of  their 
objections  to  the  Acts.  I  wrote  that  to  the  Secretary 
of  this  Commission,  and  made  him  understand  that 
was  the  point  on  which  I  wished  to  speak. 

12.917.  You  have  talked  to  the  working  men  with 
reference  to  the  policy  of  these  Acts  ? — W'th  refe- 
rence to  the  policy — the  constitutional  question  and 
the  moral  question.  I  have  a  little  eridence  here 
which  you  can  either  take,  or  I  will  read  to  you. 

12.918.  What  description  of  men  are  you  speaking 
of  ?— I  should  much  like  to  tell  you  that  here  is  a  list 
of  public  meetings  which  I  have  attended  myself. 

12.919.  In  this  list,  therefore,  you  describe  the 
character  of  the  audience  which  you  addressed  ? — To 
some  extent. 

12.920.  Then,  besides  addressing  a  very  numerous 
public  meeting  composed  of  working  men  and  other 
descriptions  of  persons,  you  have  been  in  personal 
communications,  I  understood  you  to  say,  with  men 
of  the  working  class  on  this  subject? — Constantly  ;  I 
may  say  every  day  of  my  life  in  correspondence,  and  in 
deputations  to  myself.  Wc  have  now  an  organization 
which  spreads  over  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
an  organized  work  in  which  working  men  join.  The 
workmen  are  working  with  us  ;  they  are  our  chief  aids 
in  the  matter. 

12.921.  You  desired  in  your  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  to  express  the  opinion  which  the 
working  men  entertained  ? — I  did  desire  that,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  a  point  on  which  I  had  autho- 
rity more  than  others.  You  were  asking  as  to  the 
kind  of  working  men,  what  men  they  are.  I  should 
say  the  temperance  men  almost  always  lead  in  this 
matter, — abstainers,  steady  men,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent members  of  chapels  and  churches,  and  many 
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of  them  are  men  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  and  the  abolition  of  the  corn-law 
movement.  They  are  the  leaders  in  good  social  move- 
ments, men  who  have  had  to  do  with  political  reforms  in 
times  past,  and  who  have  taken  up  our  cause.  They  may 
not  be  the  majority,  but  they  are  men  of  the  most 
weight  and  zeal  in  their  towns,  and  who  have  a 
considerable  acquaintance  with  life,  and  large  pro- 
vincial experience,  and  they  gather  round  them  all 
the  decent  men  in  the  place ;  when  they  start  a 
movement  they  get  all  the  rest  to  follow  ;  and  pro- 
perly so,  because  they  are  men  of  character.  They 
are  secretaries  of  trades'  councils,  and  presidents  of 
working  men's  clubs,  &c.  I  should  say  they  are  not  all 
religious  men.  They  would  not  profess  to  be  so;  but 
even  when  not  religious  their  opposition  is  as  strong 
as  possible  to  what  they  consider  the  unconstitutional 
and  unjust  chaiacter  of  the  Acts.  Their  opinions 
are  stated  very  clearly  in  these  letters  which  I  have ; 
and  I  may  say  that  they  invariably  get  the  Acts  for 
themselves  ;  they  almost  always  get  the  blue  books  and 
other  evidence,  and  read  for  themselves,  so  that  their 
judgment  is  not  based  on  hearsay  testimony,  such  as 
mine  might  be,  but  on  the  documents  themselves. 
Now  the  one  thing  on  which  they  are  strongest  in 
every  town  in  the  north,  is  the  fact  of  these  Acts  being 
an  outrageous  piece  of  sex  legislation  ;  that  they  apjily 
to  women  only,  not  to  men.  They  think  this  unmanly, 
cowardly,  mean  ;  there  is  such  indignation  in  the 
working  classes  in  this  matter  of  its  being  sex  legis- 
lation, that  I  am  sometimes  afraid  of  touching  upon 
that  topic,  because  it  raises  such  a  commotion  in 
the  meeting  that  we  can  scarcely  quell  it.  Another 
ground  of  their  objection  is  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  arbitrary  and  inadequate  tribunal  erected  under 
these  Acts  for  the  decision  of  the  question  as  to  a 
wom.an's  character. 

12.922.  That  tribunal  being  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  country  ? — A  justice  of  the  peace  singly.  They 
are  horrified  at  the  idea  of  jury  trial  being  done  away 
with  in  cases  of  such  immense  moment  to  working 
men's  families.  A  third  point  which  1  think  is  of  very 
great  importance  is,  that  the  working  men  dread  the 
power  which  these  Acts  place  in  their  own  hands,  in  the 
hands  of  any  m.an  to  injure  the  character  of  a  woman. 
Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  read  that  passage  in 
Mr.  Gilliver's  letter.  He  is  the  secretary  of  a  trade's 
council  in  Birmingham,  and  I  assure  you  he  is  not  a 
person  to  be  altogether  despised,  and  this  passage 
confirms  what  I  say.  He  says,  "I  have  at  this  time 
"  the  care  and  control  of  a  room  full  of  workwomen, 
"  married  and  single.  Imagine  the  Acts  in  force, 
"  and  consider  the  power  that  a  threat  of  laying 
"  information  under  them  would  piace  in  my  hand,  if 
"  I  had  conceived  the  evil  design  of  debauching  one 
"  of  those  girls  or  women.  It  is  something  terrible  ; 
"  and  we  know  there  are  men  who  would  not  scruple 
"  to  use  it."  That  is  the  workman's  impression  ; 
take  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

12.923.  Were  these  men  you  have  conversed  with 
artisans  of  the  higher  class  ? — They  were, 

12,9'^4.  And  educated  men  ? — Tney  are  the  best 
educated  men  of  the  working  class,  decidedly. 

12.925.  And  you  describe  them  as  men  who  have 
taken  part  in  public  questions  before  ? — Yes. 

12.926.  Are  they  men  whose  habits  are  known  to 
you  ;  were  they  married  ? — Mostly  married. 

12.927.  And  men,  so  far  as  you  know,  who  led 
virtuous  lives  ? — Decidedly.  I  should  like,  however,  to 
say  that  many  ofthernare  men  who  at  the  beginning  of 
this  movement  have  confessed  to  me  in  the  first  instance 
their  former  career,  that  they  had  not  been  altogether 
what  they  wished  to  be;  but  I  find  this  difference  be- 
tween the  working  men  on  this  matter  and  educated 
gentlemen.  Educated  gentlemen  frequently  make 
a  theory  of  life  to  fit  their  practice.  On  the  other 
hand  working  men  are  singularly  honest.  A  work- 
ing man  will  say,  "  I  have  done  so  and  so,  and  not 
"  been  what  I  ought  to  be,  but  I  know  the  Word 
"  of  God  condemns  me  ;"  and  many  have  said  to  me, 
"  This  work  of  yours,  madam,  must  needs  have  clean 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


TTTENTY-  "  hands,  and  a  pure  heart."  Thus  we  eliminate  those 
EIGHTH  DAY.  whom  we  would  not  choose  to  work.    I  must 

Mrs.  Butler.    ^^Y  again  that  educated  gentlemen  seem  to  me  to  make 

  a  theory  to  fit  into  their  practice,  whereas  the  working 

18  March  1871.  man  knows  the  voice  of  God  will  condemn  him,  and 

  from  that  position  of  humility  and  honesty  he  is  better 

able  to  judge  of  moral  questions. 

12.928.  When  you  speak  of  educated  men,  you 
speak  of  men  in  your  own  rank  of  life.  You  have  had 
conversations  with  them  on  this  subject  ? — With  hun- 
dreds continually,  on  matters  of  morality. 

12.929.  And  from  conversation  with  gentlemen  on 
this  subject  you  have  gathered  that  they  construct  a 
theory  ? — I  have  to  a  great  extent,  and  I  see  it  in  the 
books  and  poems  which  young  men  write  now,  and 
know  that  their  theories  of  life  are  made  to  fit  into 
their  loose  practice.  I  have  never  seen  that  in  working 
men. 

12.930.  But  have  you  ever  heard  gentlemen  in  your 
presence  use  sophistical  arguments  to  justify  inconti- 
nence ? — Most  distinctly,  continually.  University  men 
I  have  heard  speak  in  that  way  ;  they  assert  the 
impossibility  of  chastity.  I  have  heard  them  even 
say  it  is  a  very  doubtful  thing  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  dispense  with  marriage  altogether.  I 
never  heard  such  sentiments  from  working  men. 

12.931.  (^Sir  J.  Pakington.)  When  you  say  you 
have  conversed  with  thousands  of  gentlemen,  I  hope 
that  opinion  has  not  been  expressed  by  thousands  ? — 
No,  decidedly  not.  I  am  only  taking  that  as  a  typical 
question.  Then  I  should  like  to  mention  that  the 
working  men  feel  a  personal  interest  in  this  matter, 
because  many  of  them  have  suffered  in  their  own 
families  very  deeply.  I  have  known  men  who  have  had 
their  daughters  seduced  by  gentlemen.  I  could  give 
you  as  an  illustration  of  this,  the  case  of  a  girl  who  died 

in  my  house,  called  .  I  will  not  reveal  her  father's 

disgrace  by  speaking  of  his  name,  nor  of  that  gentle- 
man, now  in  London,  who  was  her  seducer.  Ladies 
are  compelled  to  know  many  secrets  now.  She  lived 
in  my  house  until  she  died  of  this  frightful  disease. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  keeper  of  a  lodge  belonging 
to  a  gentleman  of  large  property.  This  gentleman, 
whose  name  I  will  not  mention,  seduced  her,  and 
communicated  to  her  this  disease^  and  she  died  of  this. 
The  father  of  that  girl  will  come  to  a  meeting,  which 
I  hold,  of  working  men.  He  hears  these  Acts  are  put 
in  force  to  prevent  women  infecting  men  with  this 
disease,  and  he  gnashes  his  teeth  with  anger,  and 
says,  "  Do  not  meti  ever  communicate  it  to  women  ?" 
There  is  a  great  bitterness  in  the  hearts  of  some  of 
these  working  men,  because  they  have  suffered 
deeply. 

12.932.  (^Chairman.')  Is  there  any  other  statement 
)'ou  wish  to  make  ?  —  No,  none  ;  but  allow  me  to  say 
I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty  to  myself,  nor  to  that 
very  large  association  which  I  represent  throughout  the 
country,  if  I  left  your  presence  without  very  clearly 
declaring  to  you  that  all  of  us  who  are  seeking  the 
repeal  of  these  Acts  are  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
decision  of  this  Commission.  I  desire  to  speak  with 
all  respect  of  you,  gentlemen,  as  individuals  ;  you 
are  performing  the  duty  which  the  Government  has 
imposed  upon  you,  but  it  is  of  this  Commission,  as  a 
tribunal  constituted  to  deal  with  a  great  vital  moral 
question,  I  speak,  when  I  say  that  its  authority  goes 
for  nothing  with  those  whom  I  represent  ;  that  they 
consider  it  an  absurdity,  a  mockery,  that  any  tribunal 
of  gentlemen,  however  wise  and  conscientious,  should 
be  set  to  inquire  into  a  moral  question  like  this.  We 
have  the  Word  of  God  in  our  hands — the  law  of  God 
in  our  consciences.  We  know  that  to  protect  vice 
in  men  is  not  according  to  the  Word  of  God.  We 
hold  that  the  practical  working  of  an  Act,  which  is 
vicious  in  principle,  is  no  fit  subject  for  an  inquiry, 
and  therefore  we  do  not  require  your  verdict  any 
more  than  if  it  were  to  tell  us  if  there  is  a  God 
or  not.  You  may  be  sure  that  our  action  in  this 
matter  will  continue  to  be  exactly  the  same,  even 
if  the  Commission  pronounce  the  Acts  highly 
moral.     We  shall  never  rest  until  this  system  is 


banished  from  our  shores.  I  am  able  to  speak 
with  calm  confidence,  yet  with  humility,  because  I 
believe  in  the  power  of  prayer.  There  are  tens  of 
thousands  throughout  this  country,  men  and  women, 
who  are  daily  praying  to  God  that  this  legislation  may 
be  overthrown.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  on  this 
earth  a  supporter  of  these  Acts  who  dares,  in  the 
privacy  of  his  own  chamber,  to  entreat  our  God,  who 
is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  this  iniquity,  for  the 
continuance  and  extension  of  these  Acts.  The  Acts 
are  doomed  for  this  country  and  the  colonies.  I 
can  solemnly  assure  you  that  there  is,  amongst  out 
middle  industrial  classes,  far  more  of  virtue,  fear  of 
God,  moral  power,  passion  for  freedom,  and  attach- 
ment to  pure  domestic  life,  than  is  guessed  at  by  the 
upper  classes  and  our  Government.  There  is  a  stern 
resolution  forming  in  this  country  to  endure  everything, 
if  need  be,  in  this  conflict :  the  struggle  may  be  pro- 
longed and  bitter,  but  we  are  prepared  for  it.  This 
legislation  is  abhorred  by  the  country  as  a  tyranny 
of  the  upper  classes  against  the  lower  classes,  as  an 
injustice  practised  by  men  on  women,  and  as  an  insult 
to  the  moral  sense  of  the  people.  It  is  this  stern  reso- 
lution which  I  speak  of,  which  must  be  fairly  faced  and 
grappled  with  by  any  Government,  and  by  any  medi- 
cal or  other  clique  which  shall  determine  with  a  high 
hand,  or  plot  in  secret,  to  maintain  and  force  upon  us 
an  iniquity  which  is  abhorred  by  Christian  England. 

12.933.  {Cmion  Gregory.)  You  would  say  there  was 
no  harm  in  persons  having  small  pox  being  detained 
for  the  cure  of  that  disease  7 — It  might  be  right. 

12.934.  Then  as  you  think  it  quite  right  for  a 
person  tainted  with  one  infectious  disease  to  be  detained 
in  hospital  that  he  might  not  spread  it,  you  would  not 
consider  it  immoral,  I  presume,  that  an  Act  should 
provide  for  the  detention  of  persons  infected  with  other 
contagious  disease  being  detained  in  hospital  so  long  as 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  spread  it  ? — I  think  that 
question  of  yours  is  an  important  one  if  it  has  reference 
to  voluntary  Lock  hospitals.  Already  one  is  started 
by  a  member  of  our  association,  which  is  acting 
admirably,  and  which  is  always  full,  and  I  think  it 
might  be  desirable  that  the  patients  should  be  asked 
to  agree  not  to  leave  the  place  until  they  are  perfectly 
cured ;  recollect,  however,  that  they  cannot  spread 
this  disease  except  through  the  wilful  concurrence  of 
the  person  infected  in  a  sinful  act. 

12.935.  You  are  aware  that  if  legislation  compul- 
sorily  detained  the  women,  it  would  not  do  more  against 
them  than  is  now  done  against  soldiers  and  sailors, 
because  now,  being  under  naval  and  military  discipline, 
they  are  detained  in  hospital  so  long  as  the  doctor  thinks 
necessary  ? — Is  it  so  in  a  military  hospital  ?  because  I 
read  the  contrary  in  the  blue  book  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  committee  in  1866,  where  you  remember  it 
says,  men  go  freely  in  and  out  with  the  disease  on 
them. 

12.936.  I  think  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  doctor  at 
any  time  to  detain  men  in  hospital  7 — You  will  see 
what  I  say  of  the  men  going  freely  out  and  in,  in 
the  evidence  about  Aldershot. 

12.937.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way,  supposing  the  law 
gives  the  doctors  power  to  detain  soldiers  and  sailors 
in  hospital  so  long  as  they  think  it  possible  they  may 
spread  contagious  disease,  should  you  think  there  was 
anything  wrong  in  the  law  requiring  the  same  deten- 
tion with  regard  to  these  unfortunate  women? — I 
should  not  hke  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  done  at  all 
by  law,  but  it  might  be  adopted  as  a  private  rule,  per- 
haps. I  believe  it  is  already  a  rule  in  the  Liverpool 
Voluntary  Hospital,  where  a  patient  signs  an  agree- 
ment, "I  will  stay  until  I  am  cured,"  and  I  do  not 
know  that  there  has  been  any  rebellion  against  that. 

12.938.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
women  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  to  being  detained 
so  long  as  was  necessary  for  their  complete  cure  ? — A 
private  agreement  signed  by  the  patient  is  enough.  I 
would  have  no  Act  of  Parliament  or  legislation. 

12.939.  Would  not  a  bond  without  a  penalty  be 
worthless.    The  most  that  a  bond  could  do  would  be 
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to  enable  the  enforcement  of  the  penalty  it  inflicted  ? 

 Wei],  if  you  only  give  us  equal  laws  we  will  not 

complain.  Let  your  laws  be  put  in  force,  but  let 
them  be  for  male  as  well  as  female,  and  let  them 
include  civilian  gentlemen. 

12.940.  {Mr.  Cowper- Temple.)  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  Legislature 
gives  a  tacit  recognition  of  the  vice  by  attempt- 
ing to  stop  the  communication  of  disease,  without 
having  found  means  to  punish  and  prevent  the  vice  ? 

 That  does  not  exactly  express  what  I  mean.  You 

know  that  a  very  large  per-centage  of  women  are  not 
at  all  diseased  when  tliey  come  up  for  examination. 
You  know  they  come  up  again  and  again  in  health, 
and  are  discharged  in  health.  What  is  that  for  ?  Is 
it  not  an  attestation  by  the  State  that  these  women  are 
fit  to  have  intercourse  with  men,  and  therefore  is  it 
not  an  encouragement  to  men  ?    Certainly  it  is. 

12.941.  You  mentioned  that  you  wished  some 
measures  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  vice,  but  would 
you  hold  that  until  the  Legislature  had  found  means 
for  that  purpose  it  ought  not  to  discharge  the  lower 
duty  of  trying  to  prevent  the  communication  of  a 
loathsome  disease  ? — I  object  entirely  to  the  legisla- 
ture meddling  with  that  matter.  Men  and  women 
.can  avoid  that  disease  by  voluntary  self  control,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  mischief  to  meddle  with  it  at  all.  I 
would  have  legislation,  if  resorted  to  at  all,  to  deal  with 
the  causes  of  vice.  I  would  also  save  the  young  from 
the  outward  exhibition  of  vice.  I  would  repress  houses 
of  ill  fame  whose  inmates  are  under  compulsion,  and 
where  the  keepers  make  a  gain  of  the  traffic  in  girls  ; 
I  would  deal  severely  with  panderers  and  procurers  ; 
but  as  to  the  communication  of  disease  between  man 
and  woman,  that  seems  to  me  an  indecent  thing  to 
interfere  with,  and  altogether  productive  of  evil. 

12.942.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  In  your  experience  of 
these  fallen  women  have  you  found  in  practice  that 
they  have  been  utterly  degraded,  and  have  lost  all 
womanly  feelings  ? — I  have  not  found  loss  of  womanly 
feelings  in  one,  except  in  garrison  towns,  and  that  is 
lately.  I  am  astonished  that  such  a  question  should 
be  asked  me — a  woman. 

1 2,94-3.  You  think  even  those  in  the  most  de- 
graded positions  are  always  open  to  the  sympathy  of 
those  of  their  own  sex  ? — They  are  always  open  to  the 
sympathy  of  those  who  are  gifted  by  Providence  and 
nature  with  the  art  of  reaching  hearts;  but  in  the 
matter  of  these  women  they  are  very  like  the  story 
of  the  chameleon,  one  says  it  is  green,  and  another 
red.  To  one  class  of  persons  these  women  appear 
like  devils  ;  to  another  class  they  are  their  t -ue  selves ; 
the  image  of  God  may  be  marred,  but  it  never  is 
wholly  blotted  out. 

12,944.  Then  while  the  impression  they  give  to  people 
generally,  by  their  conduct  in  the  streets,  is  very  dis- 
agreeable, yet  it  is  a  very  different  thing  when  they 
are  approached  with  kindness  and  sympathy  ? — The 
impression  that  gentlemen  have,  generally  speaking, 
of  this  class  of  women,  is  a  very  harsh  and  untrue 
one,  because  they  meet  them  in  their  worst  and  most 
frantic  moments.  Let  me  explain  ;  if  I  was  a  woman 
of  this  class  my  life  would  be  this,  and  it  is  the 
life  of  thousands  :  I  should  be  weeping  all  day, 
sorrowful  and  wretched.  When  evening  came  I 
should  dress,  take  drink,  and  go  out,  and  I  should 
say  every  witty  and  sharp  thing  I  could  to  fascinate 
,my  patrons.  An  actor  on  the  stage  might  be 
broken-hearted,  and  yet  would  have  to  play  his  part, 
and  these  women  act  their  part,  and  it  is  while  acting 
their  odious  part  that  men  meet  them,  and  form  their 
judgment  of  them. 

12,945.  Now  are  you  able  to  state,  from  your  judg- 
ment and  experience  of  these  women,  that  the  inevit- 
able tendency  of  these  Acts,under  which  women  are  de- 
tained in  hospital  and  put  under  the  strict  surveillance 
of  the  police,  and  subject  to  periodical  examination, 
is  to  harden  the  women,  and  make  them  less  sus- 
ceptible to  good  and  kindly  influences  ? — It  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  answer  that  question,  because  I 
can  only  answer  from  my  experience  of  the  Continent 


and  according  to  common  sense.    I  should  say  from  TWENTY- 
my  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  that  it  must  be  ^I^HTH  day 
hardening,  but  I  have  literally  no  experience  to  bring    j^fg^  Butler. 

forward  as  to  the   women  under  the  Acts  in  this   

country.    It  is  many  months  since  I  visited  any  of  the  18  March  1871. 

garrison  towns,  and  I  cannot  bring  before  you  facts  as   

to  England. 

12.946.  Have  you  any  experience  of  these  women 
in  Paris  at  all  which  would  bear  on  this  matter  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  many  friends  and  correspondents  in  Paris, 
and  I  know  the  hardening  effect  of  the  system  upon 
them  there.  M.  Lecour,  whose  book  you  have  read 
no  doubt,  testifies  to  that.  I  have  brought  a  letter 
from  Pastor  Monod  of  Paris,  one  from  the  Count  de 
Gasparin,  and  another  from  Leon  Richer  of  Paris,  and 
another  an  extract  from  M.  Lecour,  and  all  attest  as  to 
the  hardening  and  enslaving  effects  upon  the  women, 
and  show  how  it  tends  to  increase  immorality  in  men. 

1  Bis,  Rue  de  Paradis,  Poissoniere,  Paris. 
Whilst  protection  therefore  niay  have  advantages,  it 
has  also  inconveniences.  Precisely  because  the  public 
health  is  less  exposed,  men,  finding  a  greater  security,  are 
less  restrained.  Thus  legislation  has  ministered  to  the 
health  of  the  prostitutes,  and,  by  a  contre-coup,  has  aug- 
mented the  number  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  it,  and  the 
number  of  men  who  seek  the  society  of  prostitutes.  To 
render  debauchery  less  dangerous,  is  to  encourage  it,  to 
extend  it.    Here  is  my  personal  view  of  the  matter. 

Dec.  1869.  Leon  Richer. 

Eglise  Reformee,  Paris,  December  1869. 

I  abhor  our  system,  the  object  of  which  is  to  protect 
debauchery  against  the  natural  consequences  of  debauchery 
and  to  legalize  vice. 

The  efifeots  of  such  an  immoral  system  cannot  be  good. 
My  brother,  who  is  one  of  our  first  physicians,  tells  me  that 
the  French  system  is  morally  detestable.  "  Certainly," 
this  physician  says,  "  it  shuts  the  door  of  hope  to  the  poor 
"  women  and  hardens  them  in  vice." 

Another  physician  tells  me  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
standard  of  morals  is  lower  in  countries  where  vice  is  under 
police  control,  though  one  might  expect  the  contrary. 
Another  consequence  of  the  French  system  is,  that  Chris- 
tian efforts  to  reclaim  the  poor  victims  of  vice  are  not  free, 
as  in  your  country. 

I  remain,  dear  madam. 

Yours  truly  in  Christ, 

G.  MoNOD. 

Lady,  Paris,  April  1870. 

I  FIND  it  difficult  to  answer  you,  since  I  have  no 
statistics  at  hand,  but,  even  if  I  had,  the  state  of  my  eyes 
would  prevent  me  from  consulting  them.  But,  statistics 
apart,  you  must  resist  energetically,  valiantly,  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  the  infamy  you  are  threatened  with. 

We  know  what  to  think  of  the  maxim,  "  Let  us  do  evil 
that  good  may  come  of  it;"  but  in  this  case  this  evil  done 
only  produces  more  evil.  It  organises  vice  and  gives  it  a 
sanction  which  bewilders  many  conjciences.  It  increases 
considerably  the  number  of  young  men  who  give  them- 
selves up  to  debauchery,  finding  it  protected  and  guaran- 
teed. 

It  increases  in  the  same  proportion  the  number  of  prosti- 
tutes, who  find  themselves  called  to  a  trade  almost  officially 
appointed. 

It  by  no  means  diminishes  the  number  of  illegitimate 
children,  as  statistics  prove.  They  are  nowhere  so  numerous 
as  at  Vienna,  where  "  protection  "  is  complete. 

In  short,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  physicians  in  Paris 
can  affirm  that  the  public  health  there,  in  certain  respects, 
is  better  than  it  is  in  London. 

Resist  this  evil  and  be  of  good  cheer ;  our  God  will  bless 
this  resistance  and  make  it  triumph. 

Accept,  I  beg,  the  assurance  of  my  greatest  respect, 

A.  D.  Gasparin. 

12.947.  But  you  yourself  have  had  conversations 
with  these  women  in  Paris  ? — Yes. 

12.948.  From  your  own  observation  did  you  think 
that  it  had  a  tendency  there  to  render  these  women 
less  susceptible  to  kindly  influences  to  which  you  have 
alluded,  than  if  they  were  not  interfered  with  by 
legislative  enactment  ? — The  women  of  Paris  I  should 
say  have  no  consciences  left.  It  is  like  speaking  to  a 
dead  person  ;  they  have  no  notion  of  right  or  wrong. 
They  are  reduced  to  the  level  of  brutes,  which  I  suppose 
is  what  certain  gentlemen  desire  they  should  be. 

12.949.  From  your  experience  of  the  places,  other 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOKE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


EIGHTh'^DAY   ^^^^  '""^  protected  districts,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  a 

  '  large  numher  of  these  fallen  women  dfift  out  of  the  class 

Mrs.  Butler,    and  go  into  society  ? — Yes,  it  is  so,  and  I  am  glad  of 

  an  opportunity  of  stating  that,  because  I  have  inquired 

18  March  1871.  into  it.  I  know  by  my  own  experience  and  the  ex- 
perience  of  others  that  about  a  sixth  of  this  unhappy 
class  in  any  case  quit  their  trade  year  by  year,  and  not 
by  death  or  going  into  refuges,  but  by  voluntary 
reclamation,  so  to  speak,  and  it  is  also  my  experience 
that  two  years  is  the  average  length  of  time  in  which 
they  remain  in  this  life  at  all. 

12.950.  What  do  you  mean  by  voluntary  reclama- 
tion ? — A  human  being  does  not  always  require  the 
interposition  of  another  human  being  to  bring  her 
back  to  God,  and  virtue. 

12.951.  In  fact,  you  mean  that  of  these  women  a 
certain  number  are  reclaimed  through  the  agency  of 
others,  either  by  means  of  societies  or  by  individual 
efforts  like  your  own,  but  that  there  are  also  a  certain 
number  who,  from  a  change  of  character  apparently 
without  outward  influence,  drift  out  of  this  mode  of 
life  ? — Just  so  ;  they  marry  or  they  get  a  little  trade. 
I  can  tell  you  many  instances  I  know  which  have  passed 
under  my  notice,  but  which  I  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with,  they  have  simply  reformed  themselves. 

12,952  And  you  are  quite  satisfied,  from  the  great 
experience  and  observation  you  have  had,  that  these 
prostitutes  in  towns  other  than  the  protected  districts, 
on  an  average,  do  not  continue  in  that  line  of  life  for 
more  than  about  two  years  and  a  half? — Yes,  that  is 
quite  certain  ;  I  should  say  less  than  that  is  the 
average. 

12,953.  ( Viscount  Ilai'dinge.)  Did  you  say  one- 
sixth  ? — Yes;  that  is  putting  it  very  low.  Y''ou  can 
understand,  and  you  know  very  well  that  many  young 
men  go  through  two  or  three  years  of  profligacy  or,  as 
it  is  mildly  expressed,  when  applied  to  men,  sow  their 
wild  oats,  and  it  is  exactly  the  same  with  these  women ; 
and  yet  you  never  hear  any  one  say,  "Have you  found 
"  any  conscience  in  these  men,  or  are  they  entirely 
"  unhumanized ;  have  they  any  spark  of  modesty  or 
*'  manliness  left?"  1  never  heard  that  question  asked, 
and  it  seems  to  me  strange  to  ask  it  about  women.  If 
it  applies  to  women,  it  applies  equally  to  men. 

12,954-5.  Do  you  mean  that  the  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  of  the  prostitutes  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
spontaneously  reclaimed  ? — Yes,  quite  that. 

12.956.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  That  is  to  say,  a  certain 
number  of  these  women  get  either  disgusted  with  or 
tired  of  that  mode  of  life  and  get  into  circumstances  in 
which  ihey  do  not  continue  it  ? — Yes.  I  have  known 
instances  in  which  the  cause  of  their  gettinsj;  out  of 
it  has  been  a  sewing  machine.  They  have  got  enough 
money  together  to  buy  a  sewing  machine,  and  from 
that  time  have  been  honest  girls. 

12.957.  Then  from  your  abundant  observation,  you 
would  be  disinclined  to  accept  the  reclamations  which 
take  place  in  the  protected  districts  as  at  all  necessarily 
connected  with  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? — I  say 
plainly  these  Acts  are  credited  with  all  the  reclamations 
which  we  all  our  lives  have  been  accustomed  to  assign 
to  voluntary  will  and  accident  of  every  kind. 

12.958.  Then  you,  I  presume,  would  claim  that  the 
Acts,  if  credited  at  all,  should  only  be  credited  with  the 
greater  average  of  reclamation  that  will  take  place  in 
those  protected  towns,  supposing  there  is  any  ? — Quite 
so  ;  the  computation  should  be  thus, — in  the  first  place 
eliminate  one-sixth  every  year  as  naturally  passing  out 
of  that  lif'e,  and  then  after  that  take  the  computation. 

12.959.  But  over  and  above  the  sixth  which  pass 
out  by  what  you  describe  as  voluntary  reclamation, 
there  is  an  influence  at  work  outside  these  women 
either  by  private  individuals  or  associations.  Do  you 
say  they  produce  reclamation  over  the  sixth  ? — Deci- 
dedly.  Do  you  mean  the  towns  in  the  north  ? 

12.960.  Ail  those  places  where  there  are  such 
associations  ? — Just  so  ;  the  sixth  does  not  include 
those  taken  into  rescue  societies.  The  sixth  I  speak 
of  are  those  who  marry  or  go  off  the  streets  of  their 
own  will  without  any  agency  interposing. 

12.961.  Then  in  addition  to  the  one-sixth,  your 


experience  enables  you  to  say  that  wherever  there  are 
these  circumstances,  or  individual  agencies,  of  ladies 
who  take  an  interest  in  this  matter,  there  are  over  and 
above  that  sixth  a  number  of  women  reclaimed  ? — 
Yes.  I  have  been  taking  down  a  list  from  the  time 
Bishop  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Suckling  started  this  work 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  1  am  sure  that  gentle- 
men do  not  know  the  immense  deal  that  has  been  done 
for  the  reclamation  of  women  by  these  societies  ;  they 
have  no  idea,  and  it  appears  to  me  they  willingly 
ignore  it. 

12.962.  {Mr.  Mundella.)  If  we  show  to  you  that 
the  police  have  never  abused  the  power  intrusted  to 
them  under  this  Act,  would  it  in  any  way  alter  your 
opinion  ? — Not  the  least  in  the  world.  1  have  nothing 
to  do  Avith  the  abuse  of  the  Act;  it  is  the  principle  I 
have  to  do  with. 

12.963.  Y'^ou  said  in  the  early  part  of  your  exami- 
nation you  should  be  inclined  to  keep  clear  of  Govern- 
ment aid  in  every  case  ? —  In  the  reclamation  of 
women, 

12.964.  Even  in  the  case  of  grants  from  Government 
to  voluntary  hospitals  ? — Well,  I  think  I  should  ;  but  I 
may  be  peculiar  in  that.  I  think  it  is  a  point  to  be 
more  discussed  ;  but  I  have  observed  in  those  insti- 
tutions supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  the 
Government  gives  a  grant,  and  from  that  day  the 
institution  begins  to  perish.  I  cannot  tell  what  it  is  ; 
something  blights  it;  still  there  are  persons  who  would 
think  differently  from  me. 

12.965.  Should  you  object  to  an  Act  that  would 
allow  the  state  to  interfere  and  arrest  young  persons 
under  15  or  16  yeai's  of  age  who  are  plying  their 
trade  in  the  streets  and  send  them  to  an  industrial 
institution  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  right  thing 
indeed,  if  good  people  would  manage  to  remove  all 
such  children  from  a  life  of  vice,  but  not  by  State  inter- 
ference, and  I  am  very  grieved  that  in  England  we 
should  be  so  far  behind  even  vicious  France.  You  are 
aware  by  M.  Lecour's  book  no  girl  under  16  is  per- 
mitted by  the  law  of  France  to  be  registered  as  a  public 
prostitute.  Now  look  at  this  evidence.  I  see  by  Mr. 
Sloggett's  evidence  that  there  are  girls  of  11  and  12 
put  on  the  register  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  in  Christian  England.  I  think  every  girl  of  that 
tender  age  should  be  taken  charge  of  whether  she 
liked  it  or  not,  and  should  be  taken  into  a  home  or 
industrial  school,  but  there  should  be  nothing  penal 
nor  legislative. 

12.966.  Reformatories? — Call  them  homes,  if  you 
please. 

12.967.  Where  they  should  be  brought  up  in  in- 
dustrial habits  ? — Yes  ;  let  there  be  more  work  done 
voluntarily,  and  let  any  prohibitory  measures  against 
vice  apply  both  to  boys  and  girls. 

12.968.  Would  you  object  to  a  general  Act  prevent- 
ing solicitation  in  the  public  streets  ? — I  should  wish 
to  have  public  solicitation  prevented  ;  and  again  here 
I  come  to  the  point  that  we  must  have  equal  laws  to 
check  solicitation  in  both  sexes.  When  at  Glasgow, 
they  told  me  that  the  solicitation  of  the  men  in  the 
streets  was  something  fearful,  and  I  know  it  from  my 
own  experience.  I  myself  have  been  solicited  by 
men  in  the  streets.  The  prohibition  must  apply  to 
both  sexes,  for  we  must  and  will  have  equal  laws,  we 
are  determined  to  have  them. 

12.969.  Do  you  think  that  the  prosecution  of 
brothel-keepers  would  materially  assist  in  reducing 
this  traffic  ? — I  think  so,  but  I  think  as  in  all  other 
things  there  are  difficulties.  For  instance,  I  can  tell 
you  my  experience  of  fashionable  brothels  is  that 
they  are  slave  pens,  nothing  more  nor  less.  I  have 
seen  girls  bought  and  sold  just  as  young  girls  were  at 
the  time  of  the  slave  trade.  This  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  call  every 
place  where  a  fallen  woman  lodges  a  brothel,  and 
proceed  against  it,  you  leave  the  outcast  no  place  on 
earth  to  lay  her  head,  while  poverty  and  the  curse  of 
society  oblige  her  to  continue  this  career. 

12.970.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  bought  and  sold, 
which  you  have  repeated  more  than  once  ^ — Are  you 
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not  aware  that  there  are  gentlemen  among  the  higher 
classes  Avho  will  pay  so  much  ?  When  a  gentleman 
sends  to  a  professional  brothel  for  a  girl  he  pays  for 
her.  Is  not  that  buying  ?  I  am  afraid,  I  assure  you, 
to  speak  of  my  own  experience  in  this  matter  lest 
I  should  betray  too  much  of  what  I  know. 

12.971.  Then  your  term  buying  and  selling  would 
rather  imply  that  they  were  bought  into  this  horrible 
traffic? — Both.  In  the  first  instance  there  are  procurers 
and  procuresses,  who  drive  a  lucrative  trade,  it  is  to 
some  extent  an  international  trade  ;  and  all  that  is  a 
subject — I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  it 
here — which  ought  to  come  before  Parliament.  It  is 
the  most  terrible  form  of  slave  trade,  I  think,  and  most 
certainly  years  ago  ought  to  have  been  looked  into. 
These  things  are  not  new  to  us.  We  ladies  have 
begged  and  intreated  gentlemen  of  our  acquaintance 
to  bring  this  matter — the  buying  and  selling  of  young 
girls,  female  children  in  fact, — before  the  public  years 
ago,  but  it  has  not  been  done.  They  send  for  these  girls 
into  workhouses  or  elsewhere.  They  have  every  sort 
of  contrivance  to  entrap  these  girls.  Their  clothes 
do  not  belong  to  themselves,  you  are  aware. 

12.972.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  influence 
of  our  public-house  system  and  dancing  saloons 
and  music  saloons  upon  prostitutes  ?  —  I  am  an 
abstainer.  I  approve  of  the  suppression  of  public- 
houses.  I  think  it  is  a  most  fertile  source  of  evil, 
particularly  in  men  ;  for  my  poor  friends  amongst 
the  working  clases  will  frequently  commit  themselves 
to  grievous  error  in  a  moment  of  intoxication,  and 
bitterly  repent  of  it  afterwards — dancing  saloons  are 
liot-beds  of  evil. 

12.973.  You  said  that  the  Legislature  ought  not  to 
interfere  and  regulate  this  vice,  but  to  check  it,  and 
your  idea  of  checking  it  is  by  the  sort  of  Interference, 
which  you  have  now  indicated,  by  repressive  measures 
entirely  ? — ^Yes,  measures  which  strike  at  the  causes. 

12.974.  Against  both  sexes?  —  Against  both 
sexes. 

12.975.  You  said  something  about  boys  and  girls 
who  begin  to  be  unchaste  and  wicked  from  their 
earliest  years.  Would  It  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  there  are  many  thousands  of  children  who  never 
knew  what  It  is  to  be  chaste  and  virtuous  ? — It  would 
be  no  exaggeration  at  all,  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
poor,  the  very  poor. 

12.976.  Do  you  think  the  want  of  education  and 
industrial  training  has  much  influence  on  this  vice  ? — 
I  think  that,  the  most  Important  point  of  all,  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  female  part  of  the  population.  There  are 
other  things  much  more  important  in  checkuig  vice 
on  the  man's  side,  which  I  am  most  concerned  about ; 
but  the  industrial  question  is  all  important  to  women. 

12.977.  You  spoke  of  a  voluntary  hospital  esta- 
blished by  friends  of  yours,  which  was  working  admi- 
rably, you  said,  and  always  full  ? — Yes. 

12.978.  Would  you  give  us  the  particulars  of  that  ? 
I  believe  the  account  of  it  is  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee In  Great  Marlborough  Street  on  Monday. 

12.979.  But  is  it  coming  before  this  Commission  ? 
— I  believe  it  will  if  you  wish  it. 

12.980.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  beds  are 
provided  ? — I  do  not  ;  it  was  only  put  into  my  hands 
a  few  days  ago. 

12.981.  Supposing  voluntary  hospitals  to  be  esta- 
blished, should  you  see  any  impropriety  in  persons 
entering  them  being  detained  until  they  were  cured  ? 
— That  might  be  desirable. 

12.982.  And  that  would  not  be  any  unconstitutional 
stretch  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  ? — I 
would  not  have  the  Legislature  do  it,  but  it  might  be 
done. 

12.983.  Whenever  persons,  whatever  their  sex, 
were  found  with  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease, 
those  persons  should  be  detained  in  hospital  until  they 
were  cured.  You  see  no  objection  to  that  ? — Even 
in  the  case  of  a  private  agreement  I  think  there  should 
be  a  very  careful  framing  of  the  agreement,  because 
of  the  tendency  there  is  In  some  doctors  to  despotism. 

12.984.  And  we  hear  also  that  on  the  slightest 


inducement,  the  arrival  of  a  regiment  or  of  a  ship,  T,T^^r?T?^iTl-.r 

these  women  leave  the  hospital;  now,  ir  purely  volun-   

tary,  that  surely  ought  to  be  stopped  ? — I  think  it    Mrs  Butler. 

would  be  easily  stopped.   Then  I  think  that  hidies   

should  be  allowed  to  manage  these  hospitals  and  visit  18  March  1871. 
them.  ' 

12.985.  Are  thoy  not  now  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  under  the  Acts.  I  have  been  denied  admis- 
sion myself. 

12.986.  Where?  —  At  Colchester;  there  was  a 
paper  stuck  up  to  say  that  Mrs.  Butler  was  not  to  be 
admitted  there.  The  ladies  have  told  me  frequently 
that  they  are  not  admitted  as  visitors.  Miss  Nicholson 
of  Devonport  was  not  admitted  ;  she  told  me  so. 

12.987.  {Mr.  Holmes.)  I  rather  wish  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  correcting  one  impression  which  your  x 
evidence  has  left  on  my  mind.  You  spoke  of  letting 
in  a  flood  of  light  on  "  your"  doings;  do  you  mean  the 
doings  of  this  Commission,  or  of  the  male  sex  generally? 
— No,  I  mean  the  immorality  which  exists  among 
gentlemen  of  the  upper  class.  I  will  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  it  if  you  like. 

12.988.  You  speak  of  your  experience  of  the 
feelings  of  the  working  classes  in  the  north.  Have 
you  any  experience  of  the  working  classes  In  the  sub- 
jected districts  ? — I  have. 

12.989.  Have  you  submitted  them  to  the  Commis- 
sion ? — I  have  not.  In  Plymouth  I  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  men,  and  in  Kent.  At  a 
deputation  in  the  spring  of  last  year  I  with  others 
waited  on  the  Home  Secretary,  and  I  expressed  the 
feelings  of  the  working  men  of  Kent  to  Mr.  Bruce, 
and  you  will  find  it  recorded  in  the  "  Shield  News- 
papers." The  working  men  of  Kent  said  to  me, 
"  Tell  Mr.  Bruce  that  the  spirit  of  Wat  Tyler  has 
"  not  died  out  amongst  us."  That  is  the  message  I 
was  charged  to  give  Mr.  Bruce. 

12.990.  You  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
these  poor  women,  professional  prostitutes.  Do  you 
think  in  the  subjected  districts,  the  Acts  make  their 
pecuniary  gains  more  or  less  ? — I  can  only  speak  from 
hearsay.  I  have  been  told  that  they  do,  but  I  am  not 
a  witness  at  first  hand. 

12.991.  That  they  do  tend  to  increase  their  gains  ? 
— That  they  do  tend  to  increase  their  gains. 

12.992.  That  they  do  tend  to  improve  their  material 
condition  ? — Yes. 

12.993.  Do  you  think  they  are  in  that  sense  favour- 
able to  prostitution  ? — Decidedly. 

12.994.  That,  I  suppose.  Increases  your  objection  to 
the  Acts  ? — Decidedly. 

12.995.  In  fact,  you  think  it  puts  a  premium  on 
prostitution?  —  If  you  make  a  commodity  more 
attractive,  you  Increase  the  demand  for  that  com- 
modity. 

12.996.  I  was  not  speaking  exactly  of  the  etfect  on 
the  male  sex,  but  on  the  women  M'ho  are  subjected 
to  the  Acts  ? — I  can  hardly  separate  the  two  in  my 
mind. 

12.997.  I  ask  you  whether  the  Acts  improve  or 
deteriorate  the  material  condition  of  the  women  sub- 
jected to  them  ? — They  decidedly  improve  it. 

12.998.  You  think  that  gives  a  premium  to  the 
women  ? — Yes. 

12.999.  And  that  increases  your  objection  to  the 
Acts  ? — Decidedly,  and  I  will  tell  you  that  I  have  seen 
poor  struggling  honest  girls  who  have  told  me  that 
they  have  felt  it  very  hard,  seeing  these  women  so 
well  dressed,  that  they  could  not  earn  as  much  by 
any  honest  trade.  If  this  is  made  the  best  paid 
industry  in  the  land  you  must  expect  numbers  of  poor 
women  to  flock  into  it. 

13.000.  With  respect  to  the  evidence  you  have 
given  about  reclamation  of  prostitutes,  that  one-sl.xth 
are  voluntarily  reclaimed,  have  you  any  real  evidence 
of  that  reclamation  7 — I  think  you  will  find  a  good 
deal  in  the  articles  in  the  Westminster  Review. 

13.001.  But  I  mean  personal  experience? — I  have 
no  notes  with  me,  but  I  have  it  from  persons  who  are 
working,  both  men  and  women,  for  the  reclamation  of 
these  fallen  women,  and  who  are  brought  in  contact 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


TWENTY-     Tvith  them  in  other  ways,  in  oakum  sheds  in  work- 
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  ■  houses  and  prisons.    We  get  it  from  the  women  who 

Mrs.  Butler,    pass  through  those  places  from  that  fife. 

  13,002.  Still  you  have  no  independent  evidence 

18  March  1871.  beyond  what  the  women  tell  you  ? — Yes,  I  have.  If 

'   a   woman   tells   me,    "  I    am  married    with  three 

children,"  I  can  see  her  husband  and  three  children, 
and  that  is  evidence  besides  what  she  tells  me  ;  and 
if  she  has  been  on  the  streets,  and  I  see  her  married 
now  or  keeping  a  shop,  there  is  the  evidence  of  the 
shop  and  the  things  that  she  is  selling,  and  that  is 
over  and  above  her  word. 

13.003.  Have  you  that  evidence  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  ? — Very  large  indeed. 

13.004.  You  could  put  it  into  form? — Yes,  de- 
cidedly, write  a  book  about  it  if  you  wish  it,  but  I 
would  rather  be  saved  the  trouble. 

13.005.  (Mr.  Applegarth.)  You  have  taken  a  very 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  these  fallen  girls  for 
many  years  past.  You  have  visited  the  homes  in  years 
gone  by,  and  recently  you  have  seen  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  social  condition  of  these  girls  during 
the  last  15  years,  I  suppose  ? — Social  condition,  what 
social  condition  ? 

13.006.  That  is  to  say  they  are  better  fed  and  more 
respectable  in  appearance  ? — In  the  last  15  years? 

13.007.  Yes. — I  do  not  think  that  I  should  say 
that. 

13.008.  May  I  ask  then  whether  you  have  seen 
any  improvement  in  the  outward  appearance  of  these 
girls  dur-ing  the  time  these  Acts  have  been  in  opera- 
tion ?  Have  you  seen  any  difference  in  those  districts 
to  which  these  Acts  are  not  applied  in  the  outward 
appearance  of  these  girls  ? — I  can  tell  you  that  in 

-\  Liverpool  and  in  other  seaport  towns  their  outward 

appearance  has  become  more  and  more  wretched  as 
pauperism  increases. 

13.009.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  districts  to  which 
these  Acts  apply,  have  you  noticed  any  improvement 
in  the  appearance  of  the  girls  since  they  have  come 
into  operation  ? — I  am  quite  unable  to  answer  the 
question,  because  I  have  only  been  on  short  visits  to 
garrison  towns,  and  of  course  [  have  seen  many 
exceedingly  well  dressed  and  well  to  do,  and  others 
very  wretched. 

13.010.  Have  you  any  means  of  judging  whether 
the  prostitutes  now  take  up  their  abodes  in  more 
respectable  houses  than  they  formerly  did  ? — I  think 
the  Acts  have  a  tendency  to  drive  them  from  brothels 
into  private  lodgings,  very  much  so. 

13.011.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  you  have  found 
these  prostitutes  living  in  what  we  may  call  private 
lodgings  amongst  th(j  homes  of  the  working  people  ? — 
Yes,  very  much  so. 

13.012.  Do  you  think  in  that  way  the  Acts  are 
doing  great  injury  by  bringing  the  prostitutes  to  the 
very  firesides  of  the  working  people  ? — I  think  that  is 
the  tendency,  more  particularly  so  in  my  experience 
of  the  Continent.  It  is  the  tendency  of  this  system 
to  sop  up  the  evil  of  prostitution  by  driving  it  into 
private  life  very  much. 

13.013.  Do  you  think  by  bringing  them  in  contact 
with  the  working  people  in  that  way,  the  grown  up 
daughters  of  the  workmen  are  thus  sometimes  led  off 
into  the  life  of  prostitutes  ? — I  think  it  is  very  much 
the  case,  and  I  should  say  that  in  garrison  towns  I 
have  found  several  cases  of  clandestine  prostitutes  who 
have  confessed  to  me  that  they  had  been  practising 
clandestinely,  but  who  certainly  would  not  confess 
that  to  one  of  the  policemen,  because  the  policemen 
are  the  last  persons  in  the  world  they  would  tell 
it  to. 

13,014-.  Then  is  it  your  impression  that  the  good,  if 
it  could  be  proved  that  these  Acts  have  done  any,  in 
the  way  of  curing  the  disease  and  reclaiming  the  girls, 
is  overbalanced  by  the  harm  they  are  doing  in  the 
direction  just  indicated  ? — Most  decidedly, 

13,015.  A  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Gilliver,  of  Birmingham,  a  man  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted,  in  every  way  trustworthy  and  respectable  ? 
—Yes. 


13.016.  He  says  he  believes  the  working  classes 
dread  the  power  which  these  Acts  place  in  their  hands. 
He  instances  a  man  who  has  the  control  of  a  number 
of  work  women  and  girls,  and  thinks  if  these  Acts  are 
applied  to  the  United  Kingdom  generally,  those  who 
are  holding  similar  positions  would  have  a  fearful 
weapon  in  their  hands,  that  might  be  used  to  suit  their 
own  vicious  purposes.  Now,  to  that  I  attach  some 
importance  ;  but  may  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  had 
any  experience  at  all  as  to  how  workmen  do  deal  with 
anything  of  the  kind  when  they  do  hear  of  it.  Have 
you  heard  of  any  of  these  workmen  being  in  similar 
cases,  and  how  they  have  dealt  with  these  cases,  cases 
where,  I  presume,  if  a  manager  had  the  power  of  these 
Acts  to  say  if  you  don't  do  so  and  so  ? — You  mean 
cases  of  false  accusation  ? 

13.017.  Yes  ?— No,  1  have  not. 

13.018.  Are  you  aware  that  there  have  been  cases, 
apart  altogether  from  these  Acts,  where  the  workmen 
have  left  their  employment  en  masse,  where  there  has 
been  an  immoral  foreman,  not  for  having  seduced  one 
of  their  daughters  or  sisters,  but  because  of  his  im- 
moral habits  ? — I  can  quite  beheve  it.  Such  is  the 
opinion  I  have  of  working  men  that  it  does  not 
strike  me  as  astonishing  at  all  that  they  should  thus 
discountenance  an  immoral  man. 

13.019.  Then  can  you  tell  us  how  it  is  that  if  such  a 
person  had  the  opportunity,  this  power  could  be  used 
without  their  rebelling  against  it,  and  giving  the  person 
who  used  it  a  taste  of  lynch  law  ? — Because  the  influ- 
ence of  this  Act  on  the  population  generally  is  so  subtle 
and  powerful  that  slowly,  in  the  course  of  years,  the 
moral  standard  of  these  men  whom  I  love,  and  admire, 
will  be  lowered,  and  they  will  be  capable  of  those  vil- 
lainies Avhich  they  are  not  now  capable  of;  when  I 
hear  that  no  mistake  can  be  committed  by  a  policeman 
under  these  Acts,  I  am  led  to  contrast  that  boastful, 
confident  expression  with  the  deep  humility  of  these 
men,  who  say,  "  God  knows,  if  such  a  power  was  in  my 
"  hands,  I  could  not  say  I  might  not  in  an  evil 
"  moment  use  it."  They  are  very  much  more  humble. 
They  do  not  say  they  could  not  make  a  mistake  ;  but 
these  policemen,  I  believe,  contend  that  they  never 
can  err. 

13.020.  Are  not  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  some 
few  years  ago  we  heard  some  startling  and  painful 
revelations  with  respect  to  the  gang  system  ? — Yes,  I 
am  quite  aware  of  that  bad  state  of  things. 

13.021.  You  do  not  think  it  is  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Gilliver,  where  he  says  it  would  be  a 
fearful  thing  to  place  this  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
working  men  ? — Not  at  all. 

13.022.  You  do  not  trust  in  tbe  good  sense  of  the 
working  men  themselves  in  such  a  matter  ? — No,  we 
know  we  are  all  fallible,  and  the  educational  influence 
of  these  Acts  would  lower  them,  and  they  would 
gradually  be  capable  of  those  things.  I  had  some 
conversation  with  Mr.  Ormerod,  one  of  the  Rochdale 
Equitable  Pioneers,  who  spoke  to  me  in  the  strongest 
manner  on  that  subject,  and  said  to  me  also  in  words 
I  have  never  forgotten,  "  I  should  fear  the  influence  of 
"  this  Act  more  for  my  sons  than  for  my  daughters." 

13.023.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  workshops 
and  workrooms  of  this  country  ? — Yes. 

13.024.  Slop  shops  ? — Yes,  a  little. 

13.025.  Do  you  know  it  is  the  practice  for  numbers 
of  girls  and  women  to  be  herded  together  in  a  work- 
room with  one  man,  who  prepares  the  work  for  them  ? 
—Yes. 

13.026.  Is  it  your  impression  that  such  a  man  with 
such  a  power  might  be  inclined  to  abuse  it  ? — I  have 
known  in  my  experience  some  shocking  and  awful 
cases  of  seduction  of  young  girls  by  foremen  and 
employers  ;  still  that  does  not  derogate  from  my  usual 
high  opinion  of  woi  kmen. 

13.027.  In  case  it  were  intended  that  the  Acts 
should  be  extended  to  the  United  Kingdom,  I  think 
it  is  your  distinct  opinion,  from  your  experience 
among  working  men,  that  they  would  resist  it  by 
physical  force  ? — To  the  death.  They  would  in  the 
north  of  England. 
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13,0'38.  Mr.  Glilliver,  whose  opinion  I  attach  nriuch 
importance  to,  says,  "  The  workmen  have  a  feeling  of 
vengeance.  I  have  heard  more  than  one  man  (espe- 
cially fathers)  say,  "  If  any  policeman  were  to  touch 
"  my  child  or  sister  for  such  a  cause  I  would  beat  him 
"  down  with  the  first  weapon  I  could  lay  hold  of," 
and  I  feel  the  same  ? — And  you  see  another  working 
man  says,  "  I  am  ready,  lady,  to  oppose  these  Acts, 
"  if  I  die  for  it ;"  and  if  you  apply  the  Acts  to  the 
north  of  England,  you  will  have  a  rebellion.  I  will 
just  tell  you  here  that  the  working  men  in  the  south 
have  not  a  quarter  of  the  spirit  they  have  in  the 
north  ;  some  of  them  are  demoralised  by  being,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  pay  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office  in  these  garrison  towns. 

13.029.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to 
show  these  Acts,  apart  altogether  from  curing  disease, 
have  been  instrumental  in  reforming  girls.  Now  if 
that  is  true,  and  it  is  considered  desirable  to  repeal 
them,  on  the  whole,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  repeal  them  without  some  voluntary  agency  were 
set  on  foot  to  do  the  reforming  which  some  people 
say  these  Acts  are  doing  ? — I  think  when  the  Acts  are 
repealed  there  will  be  at  once  voluntary  agency,  and 
there  is  now ;  of  course  there  is  an  emulation,  as  it 
were,  springing  up, 

13.030.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  in- 
ducement to  Parliament  to  repeal  these  Acts  if  they 
saw  a  large  voluntary  agency  throughout  the  country 
for  reforming  these  women  ? — I  consider  we  have 
some  such  agency  now  ;  we  have  formed  an  asso- 
ciation which  will  be  a  very  vast  one.  It  is^  perhaps 
in  embyro  rather,  but  we  are  acting  on  it  already, 
and  one  of  the  conditions  of  that  association  is  never 
to  refuse  to  aid  or  to  take  up  the  case  of  a  fallen 
woman  or  one  in  distress  if  we  can.  Another  condi- 
tion is  never  to  receive  into  our  houses  any  man, 
whatever  his  rank  may  be,  who  is  known  to  be 
profligate. 

13.031.  You  know  that  plans  of  this  description, 
however  good  they  may  be,  fall  short  of  grappling 
with  the  evil  as  a  whole? — I  am  quite  aware  that 
reclamation  alone  will  not  effect  a  cure  of  the  social 
evil.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  make  so  light  of  the 
reformatory  power,  granting  you  your  figures,  because 
it  begins  at  the  wrong  end  ;  we  want  to  begin  at  the 
other  end,  and  have  preventive  measures. 

13.032.  One  question  with  regard  to  some  further 
means  being  organised  to  do  the  work  wiiic'n  some 
people  say  these  Acts  are  doing.  Are  you  aware  that 
there  are  more  applications  by  far  at  the  London 
homes  than  can  be  admitted  ? — I  am  aware  if  it. 

13.033.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean, — an  application 
was  made  by  a  girl  who  had  been  driven  from  home 
by  drunken  parents  to  several  homes  in  London,  which 
she  had  heard  of,  but  they  could  not  take  her  in, 
because  she  was  not  a  fallen  girl ;  shortly  after  that 
she  fell,  and  was  a  fallen  girl,  and  when  she  was  a 
fallen  girl,  a  policeman  under  these  Acts  took  her 
in  charge,  and  she  was  found  slightly  diseased  and 
put  in  the  hospital  That  I  take  as  an  instance 
where  a  voluntary  effort  has  failed  to  provide  for  this 
girl  before  she  has  fallen,  and  after  she  has  fallen  the 
Acts  have  taken  her  by  the  hand  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner?— That  just  illustrates  what  I  say  ;  we  want  pre- 
ventive measures.  We  do  not  want  women  all  to  fall 
and  then  be  reclaimed,  but  to  prevent  them  falling. 
That  is  where  we  are  at  war  with  the  upholders  of 
the  Acts  from  year  to  year,  that  they  have  been 
working  reclamatory  work  only,  while  stimulating  the 
demand  for  public  women.  We  say  that  is  no  use — 
we  must  prevent ;  because  so  long  as  men  are  vicious 
and  women  have  no  employment  this  evil  will  go  on. 
What  is  the  use  of  reclaiming  them  only.  It  is  like  a 
river  which  flows  through  continually  ;  you  must 
begin  at  the  other  end. 

13.034.  Whatever  good  it  can  be  proved  these  Acts 
do,  they  are  simply  clearing  the  way  for  something 
else  to  follow  ? — Just  so.  You  will  want  an  endless 
stream  of  women  to  meet  the  demands  of  men  pro- 
tected in  vice. 


13.035.  Do  you  consider  that  one  of  the  preventions  TWENTY- 
of  prostitution  would  be  the  insisting  on  every  child,  J^i'^^^^t  DAY, 
male  and  female,  being  placed  in  school,  and  not    ]^j.g  jjutier. 
allowed  to  go  into  workshops  and  factories   until  .  

I't  years  of  age  ? — That  is  a  question  I  should  scarcely  18  March  1871. 

like  to  answer  now,  because  it  is  so  mixed  up  with   ~ 

other  questions. 

13.036.  Do  you  think  that  girls  and  boys  associating 
together  in  workshop,  workrooms,  and  factories,  has 
a  tendency  to  lead  to  immoral  practices  ? — Yes,  with- 
out supervision.  I  think  there  should  be  supervision 
by  both  men  and  women  in  that  case,  but  especially 
by  women. 

13.037.  You  think  it  possible  that  immoral  practices 
might  be  prevented  even  in  workshops  among  young 
children  ? — Yes,  proper  supervision  and  the  influence 
of  ladies,  I  think,  would  prevent  it. 

13.038.  Do  not  you  consider  that  allowing  children 
to  go  early  to  work  prevents  them  getting  that  edu- 
cation, both  moral  and  elementary,  which  they  ought 
to  have,  and  would  get  if  they  went  to  school  until 
14  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

13.039.  You  spoke  of  Plymouth  workmen  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  this  matter.  I  wish  to  tell  you  as  a 
fact  that  I  never  heard  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
one  ? — Have  you  been  to  Plymouth  ? 

13.040.  I  have  not ;  but  I  am  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  Plymouth,  and  am  as  well  known  there 
as  in  London. — Perhaps  it  is  because  they  are  aware 
you  are  on  the  Commission,  because  we  are  very  wary 
as  to  what  we  say  to  Commissioners,  and  advise  all 
our  fellow  workers  to  be  so  ;  but  I  have  heard  an 
expression  of  opinion  from  Plymouth  workmen  which 
has  been  very  strong  indeed. 

13.041.  (3Ir.  Holmes  Coote.)  Do  you  not  think 
that  there  has  been  for  some  time  past  more  unblush- 
ing effrontery  amongst  young  men  with  regard  to 
their  relations  with  these  fallen  girls  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
it  has  increased  the  last  five  years  among  young  men 
at  least  here  in  London. 

13.042.  And  your  proposition  is  that  society  should 
keep  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
think,  perhaps  ? — Making  them  think,  and  raising  the 
moral  standard  amongst  them. 

13.043.  Abo\it  voluntary  hospitals,  you  are  aware, 
of  course,  that  the  great  work  of  cure  has  been  con- 
ducted in  voluntary  hospitals  from  time  immemorial, 
and  that  these  forcible  detentions  are  quite  a  recent 
innovation  ? — I  am. 

13.044.  With  regard  to  the  forcible  detention  of 
women  until  they  are  cured,  it  is  an  impossibility,  is  it 
not,  because  they  may  have  their  friends  to  go  out  to, 
and  cheir  callings  or  avocations  to  resume.  Must  we 
not  look  on  that  as  one  of  the  difTiculties  ? — That  is  a 
very  great  difficulty,  and  therefore  I  do  hesitate  in 
speaking  on  the  subject  ;  for  instance,  on  my  visits  to 
the  Lock  hospital  at  Liverpool,  I  found  poor  married 
women  there  afflicted  with  this  disease  who  got  it  from 
their  husbands.  It  would  be  a  hardship  to  detain  such 
a  woman  if  she  had  a  child  at  home,  and  in  many 
other  cases. 

13.045.  Such  a  law  as  that  must  be  administered 
with  great  care  ? — Yes,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  law  at  all  ; 
only  an  arrangement  possibly. 

13.046.  (^Mr.  Hastings.)  With  regard  to  procuresses, 
did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  was  no  law  at 
present  by  which  procuresses  could  be  punished? — 
I  understand,  if  there  are  certain  persons  in  a  district 
who  will  undertake  a  prosecution  of  a  person  of  that 
kind,  who  is  a  public  nuisance,  it  may  be  done,  but 
she  must  in  some  way  make  herself  a  public  nuisance, 
must  she  not  ? 

13.047.  Then  you  are  not  aware  that  a  procuress 
for  the  actual  fact  of  procuring  girls  can  be  prosecuted 
for  conspiracy  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that.  But  it  is 
seldom  or  ever  put  in  force  if  it  is  the  law.  There 
are  laws  in  the  statute  book  which  are  virtually  a  dead 
letter. 

13.048.  Then  you  are  not  aware  that  a  very  im- 
portant prosecution  for  this  very  offence  was  instituted 
in  London,  and  tried  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court  ? 
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EIGHTH''nAy.  — Yes,  I  Iiave  heard  of  it,  but  such  a  law  is  not  put  in 

  force  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  think  it  is  not  severe 

Mrt.  Butler,    enough  as  it  is. 

— ~  _  13,049.  You  are  aware  also  ihat  brothel-keepers 
18    arc  18 1  .  prosecuted?  —  Yes,  under  certain  circum- 

stances they  can. 

13,050.  With  regard  to  reformatories,  you  are  aware, 
of  course,  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  certified 
reformatories  in  this  country  to  which  girls  convicted 
of  felony  can  be  sent  ?— I  am. 

13,05J.  Are  you  aware  that  any  one  has  yet  been 
established  by  voluntary  effort,  to  which  girls  can  be 
sent,  who,  having  been  convicted  of  crime,  are  also  on 
the  streets  ? — ^No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that  fact,  but  it 
may  be  so. 

13.052.  That  being  ihe  fact,  do  you  not  think  it 
is  some  proof  that  the  voluntary  system  lias  a-  tendency 
to  be  ineffective  ? — Decidedly,  for  this  reason,  that 
people  are  not  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  and  with  sound  views  as  to  political  economy. 
That  is  the  reason  ;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  there- 
fore the  State  would  do  the  thing  better,  or  that 
State  measures  would  be  more  effective.  It  only 
requires  more  voluntar}'  agency,  and  a  fuller  measure 
of  the  true  spirit  of  charity  and  justice,  and  the  thing 
is  done. 

13.053.  I  think  I  heard  you  quote  from  Monsieur 
Lecour,  of  Paris  ? — I  did. 

13.054.  You  are  aware  that  he  is  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  subject? — I  have  had  some  cor- 
respondence with  liim  for  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

13.055.  You  think  him,  I  suppose,  a  trustworthy 
person  ? — I  think  he  is  an  honest  man,  who  bears  his 
witness  honestly.  As  to  facts  I  believe  him  to  be 
trustworthy. 

13.056.  You  published  1  believe  a  tract  called  "  An 
*'  appeal  to  the  people  of  I'mgland  by  an  English 
'•'  Mother."  You  will  probably  recollect  a  passage  at 
the  23rd  page  of  that  pamphlet,  in  which  you  made  a 
statement  with  regard  to  an  English  girl  in  the  hospi- 
tal of  Saint  Lazare  at  Paris  ? — I  remember  it  perfectly 
well. 

13.057.  Are  yon  aware  that  you  stated  in  t.iiat 
pamphlet,  that  this  girl  was  prevented  reiurning  to 
her  parents  in  England,  though  she  wished  to  do  so, 
because  it  was  the  determination  of  the  authorities  to 
keep  her  there,  and  force  her  to  lead  a  life  of  prosti- 
tution ? — Yes. 

13.058.  Are  you  aware  that  Monsieur  Lecour  has 
given  an  explicit  denial  to  that  statement  ? — Permit 
me  to  ask  you  one  question.  When  was  Monsieur 
Lecour  appointed  to  be  the  head  of  the  police  ? 

13.059.  Are  you  or  not  aware  that  Monsieur  Lecour 
has  given  an  explicit  denial  to  that  statement  ? — I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  it,  because  it  was  through  Mr. 
Berkeley  Hill  that  it  was  done.  But  M.  Lecour  could 
not  deny  a  thing  that  took  place  before  his  administra- 
tion began.  He  is  chief  administrator  of  the  bureau 
of  medical  police  and  has  not  been  in  that  office  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  years. 

13.060.  Were  you  applied  to  to  give  some  informa- 
tion as  to  your  authority  lor  that  statement  ? — Yes. 

13.061.  And  you  declined  to  do  so? — I  never 
answered  the  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Berkeley  Hiil. 

13.062.  May  I  ask  you  your  reason  for  that? — • 
Because  I  do  not  wish  ever  to  have  any  correspondence 
with  him. 

13.063.  You  refuse  to  give  any  reason  for  this  very 
grave  charge  that  was  made  ? — Reason  ?  How  do 
you  mean  ?    I  do  not  refuse  to  give  a  reason. 

13.064.  But  you  have  refused  to  give  it,  I  under- 
stand, to  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill  ?— I  merely  declined  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  him.  I  did  not  answer 
his  letter.    I  did  not  refuse. 

13.065.  Will  you  now  give  your  authority? — My 
authority  was,  a  missionary  who  visited  me  when 
I  was  ill,  when  I  was  quite  a  girl,  and  the  incident  was 
taken  down  by  my  own  mother  at  my  bedside,  on  the 
authority  of  this  missionary,  whose  name,  if  you  like, 
and  many  other  particulars,  I  will  provide  this  Com- 
mission with,  if  you  will  gi\e  me  a  little  time  ;  but  in 


the  case  of  an  event  which  happened  so  long  ago  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  upon  it  in  an  instant.  I  did  not 
expect  to  be  called  on  here  to-day  to  verity  trifling 
statements. 

10.066.  Surely,  you  do  not  call  that  a  trifling  state- 
ment. If  true,  I  should  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
horrifying  statements  that  I  ever  heard  of? — I  will 
obtain  the  particulars,  if  you  desire.  Much  more 
horrifying  things  have  occurred. 

13.067.  VVill  you  tell  ine  when  it  happened  In 
1849,  it  was  told  to  me. 

13.068.  I  suppose  I  may  take  it,  from  a  statement 
I  heard  you  make  of  abhorrence,  in  which  I  fully 
agree,  as  to  those  who  justify  incontinence,  you  think 
it  very  wrong  to  excuse  prostitution  in  any  way  ? — I 
certainly  look  upon  prostitution  as  a  sin.  I  look  upon 
unchastity  as  a  sin  in  man  or  woman. 

13.069.  You  think  it  a  very  great  sin  in  a  woman 
to  commit  prostitution  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
luxury  ? — Certainly,  a  very  grave  and  awful  sin. 

13.070.  Then  you  do  not  agree  in  the  memorial 
that  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  which  he  has  sent  us, 
at  a  conference  of  delegates  for  promoting  the  repeal 
of  these  Acts,  and  which  is  signed  by  Francis  New- 
man, as  chairman  ? — I  am  not  answerable  for  that.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  our  association.  Our  associa- 
tion is  of  ladies. 

13.071.  I  observed  that  you  were  present  ? — I  was, 
but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  drawing  it  up. 

13.072.  You  read  a  paper,  1  believe  ? — I  did. 

13.073.  You  were  present  when  this  was  assented 
to  and  ordered  to  be  signed  by  the  chairman  ? — I  was 
not.  I  was  present  at  tlie  morning  conference,  when 
the  general  outline  of  this  was  given.  When  the  thing 
was  drawn  up  afterwards  I  was  too  tired  to  attend  and 
had  gone  to  bed. 

13.074.  I  will  read  the  passage  from  a  very  long 
memorial  : — "  A  large  number  of  women  who  practise 
"  prostitution,  more  or  less  continuously,  but  who  have 
"  not  adopted  it  as  a  profession,  also  resist  registration. 

To  be  registered  and,  if  found  diseased,  to  be  forcibly 
"  carried  off  and  imprisoned  in  a  hospital  would  change 
"  the  whole  structure  and  arrangement  of  their  lives; 
"  the  relations  which  they  may  have  formed  would  be 
"  abruptly  ended;  milliners,  dressmakers,  sempstresses, 
"  domestic  servants,  &c.,  who  eke  out  a  precarious  ex- 
"  istence  or  provide  themselves  with  coveted  luxuries 
"  in  the  form  of  dress,  &c.  by  recourse  to  occasional 
"  prostitution,  would  at  once  lose  their  business  con- 
"  nexions,  or,  if  in  situations,  would  be  discharged.' 
Do  you  agree  with  that  ? — I  cannot  at  once  answer  you, 
because  I  cannot  entirely  follow  the  argument.  If  it  is 
intended  to  be  any  excuse  for  deliberate  and  wilful 
prostitution,  I  do  not  agree  with  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  means  this,  that  persons  only  so  far  gone, 
so  to  speak,  are  by  these  Acts  plunged  into  the  ranks 
of  wholly  professional  prostitutes,  and  that  this  is  a 
thing  to  be  deplored,  then  I  agree  with  it.  Take  the 
case  of  a  young  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  regularly 
frequenting  a  brothel  twice  or  three  times  a  week. 
Would  you  deprive  that  young  man  of  his  situation, 
his  means  of  living,  condenm  him  to  be  a  professional 
profligate,  and  forbid  him  any  other  occupation  except 
the  frequenting  of  brothels  ?  This  would  not  be  more 
cruel  than  what  you  think  it  right  to  do  in  the  case 
of  ill-paid,  half-starved  girls. 

13.075.  I  conclude  for  the  statements  you  make  in 
public  you  have  some  authority  ? — I  have  only  had  a 
few  da3's'  notice  to  come  to  this  Commission.  I  was 
not  told  by  your  Secretary  that  I  should  be  culled 
upon  to  substantiate  everything  which  reporters  have 
said  that  1  have  stated  in  public  speeches.  If  you 
had  given  me  the  proper  warning,  which  I  consider 
was  due  to  me,  I  should  have  gathered  together  all 
my  speeches,  and  seen  which  of  them  was  reported 
coriectly,  and  which  not,  and  then  should  have  pre- 
pared my  answers,  which  would  have  been  satisfactory 
both  to  you  and  myself.  As  it  is,  I  consider  it 
scarcely  fair,  without  any  notice  to  that  eflect,  to  be 
called  upon  to  substantiate  statements  of  reporters 
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which  may  or  may  not  be  correct.  Moreover,  I  may 
tell  you  that  I  have  suffered  extremely  from  the 
inaccuracy  of  reporters,  and  sometimes  even  from 
their  wilful  misapprehensions. 

13,076".  You  are  not  the  only  one  who  has  been 
exposed  to  that  ?— Therefore  there  is  the  more  reason 
to  give  me  time  before  being  called  upon  to  sub- 
stantiate everything  reporters  have  said.  Where  was 
the  speech  you  allude  to  made  ? 

13.077,  The  speech  was  made  at  Nottingham  ? — 
You  have  affirmed  that  that  speech  was  uttered  a  fort- 
night ago,  whereas  that  speech  was  made  at  Notting- 
ham more  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  report  was 
thoroughly  inaccurate  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was 
a  meeting  of  many  thousand  women,  and  I  could 
scarcely  make  myself  heard  to  the  reporters,  the  crush 
was  so  great.  All  the  women  in  the  town  were 
assembled  in  the  streets,  and  about  a  thousand  were 
able  to  get  into  the  hall  where  I  was  speaking,  and  my 
words  were  reported  to  those  who  were  in  the  streets 
by  relays  of  men  who  stood  outside. 

13.078,  I  win  read  you  the  words,  "It  was  pro- 
"  posed  to  bring  this  law  forward  in  the  last  year  of 
"  William  the  Fourth's  reign,  but  when  he  died  the 
"  promoters  of  the  measure  found  it  impossible  to  ask 
"  a  virgin  Queen  to  sign  such  a  measure,  nor  did  they 
"  bring  it  forward  during  the  life  of  Prince  Albert, 
"  because  the  influence  of  that  wise  prince  was  greatly 
"  dreaded  as  an  opposition  to  it ;  but  he  had  not  been 
"  in  his  grave  a  month  before  it  was  brought  up 
"  again.  For  long  after  that  time  the  Queen  was  in 
"  deep  sorrow,  and  she  (Mrs,  Butler)  believed  that 
"  when  Her  Majesty  signed  the  Act,  she  thought  it 
"  was  a  Cattle  Bill."  Did  you  say  that  ? — That  is  not 
correctly  reported  at  all.  The  first  part  of  the  sen- 
tence is,  and  I  can  give  you  my  authority  for  it  if 
you  wish, 

13.079,  But  that  latter,  about  the  Cattle  Bill? — 
That  is  not  at  all  correct, 

13.080,  {Sir  J.  Trelaivni/.)  I  think  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  in  certain  cases  you  would  not  have 
any  objection  to  the  detention  of  a  woman  in  hos- 
pital until  cured  ? — I  think  it  is  a  question  which 
requires  great  consideration.  There  would  be  great 
hardships,  as  in  the  case  of  married  women,  very  great 
hardships  ;  what  is  to  become  of  the  children  ?  A 
young  daughter  may  become  a  prostitute  while  the 
mother  is  in  hospital  unable  to  look  after  her. 

13.081,  Subject  to  certain  exceptions,  I  think  you 
are  inclined  to  consider  it  desirable  ? — I  am  inclined 
to  think  so  if  it  can  be  done  without  hardship. 

13.082,  Do  not  you  think  that  the  offering  to  the 
world  women  in  a  safe  condition  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  vice  easy  ? — I  do  not  think  you  do  offer  that 
to  the  world  from  a  general  voluntary  hospital, 

13.083,  Yes,  if  they  should  relapse  into  vice  again  ? 
She  does  not  leave  a  voluntary  hospital  marked  as  a 
Government  woman.  There  should  be  industrial 
pursuits  and  every  sort  of  inducement  to  lead  them 
from  that  life  on  leaving  the  hospital, 

1 3,08'!.  If  such  a  scheme  as  would  be  approved  by 
you  were  established,  would  you  wish  it  to  be  applied 
to  the  population  generally  ? — I  should  wish  all  such 
things  to  apply  equally. 

13.085.  Could  you  say  in  what  essential  respect 
such  an  arrangement  would  differ  from  the  Acts  ? — 
You  know  very  well  that  a  very  large  per-centage  of 
women  are  continually  examined  who  are  not  diseased. 
I  am  speaking  in  the  other  "case  of  voluntary  hospitals 
of  which  women  might  say,  "  I  will  seek  a  place  to 
cure  my  sickness." 

13.086.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  I  think  you  stated, 
following  up  the  questions  which  have  just  been 
put  to  you,  that  you  are  willing,  that  persons 
who  enter  Lock  Hospitals  voluntarily  should  be 
compulsorily  kept  there  until  they  are  well  ?  —  I 
have  stated  that  to  be  my  opinion  with  much  hesi- 
tation ;  I  thought  it  might  be  well,  not  that  the 
law  should  interfere,  but  that  it  might  be  an  arrange- 
ment in  the  hospital. 
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13.087.  That  is  to  say,  whether  by  law  ot  by  the 
regulations  of  the  locahty,  you  would  consent  to  keep 
a  diseased  woman  in  the  hospital  until  she  was  well  ? 
— Not  by  law,  by  regulation  possibly, 

13.088.  No  matter  whether  by  law  or  custom,  you 
think  she  ought  to  be  kept  ? — If  willing. 

13.089.  With  what  view  did  you  express  that 
opinion  that  a  woman  suffering  from  that  disease 
ought  to  be  kept  in  the  hospital  until  well  ? — I  ex- 
pressed it  for  her  own  good,  I  would  do  the  same 
thing  in  any  case  of  severe  disease ;  1  would  desire 
that  the  person  should  not  leave  until  thoroughly 
healed. 

13.090.  Being  detained  for  their  own  good  would 
imply,  would  it  not,  in  every  case  where  a  patient  is 
suffering  from  sickness,  her  being  compulsorily  de- 
tained in  hospital  until  she  is  cured  ;  therefore, 
looking  at  this  class  of  sickness,  it  would  apply  equally 
whether  a  woman  was  detained  under  the  Acts  or 
detained  under  the  regulations  of  the  hospital  ? — I  do 
not  think  so,  for  in  one  case  she  comes  voluntarily, 
and  in  the  other  not. 

13.091.  The  question  is,  not  how  she  comes  in,  but 
bow  she  gets  out,  and  you  are  content  that  she  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  out  until  she  is  well  ? — I  should 
not  like  to  have  that  enforced  by  law  in  any  case. 

13.092.  I  have  repeatedly  told  you  I  am  not  refer- 
ring to  law,  but  on  your  own  declaration,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  law,  you  think  it  right  that  a 
woman  should  be  detained  in  hospital,  if  sick  of  that 
disease,  provided  it  is  done  by  the  local  regulations  of 
the  hospital.  That  has  been  your  statement  to  us. 
Now,  I  want  to  know  whether  you  are  not  falling  into 
the  evil  you  yourself  have  condemned,  in  sending  that 
woman  out  in  a  more  tempting  state  to  men  than  she 
came  in,  and  increasing  what  you  yourself  describe 
as  the  value  of  the  commodity  ? — If  we  are  doing  so, 
then  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  stop  short  and  utterly 
prevent  that.    We  shall  not  do  that  in  any  case, 

13.093.  You  cannot  deny  the  tendency  would  be 
to  increase  the  value  of  the  commodity,  which  is 
exactly  what  you  yourself  condemn  ? — I  should  make 
every  possible  effort  that  she  should  not  return  to  a 
life  of  vice,  and  that  she  should  not  be  in  any  sense  a 
commodity, 

13,094'.  We  have  it  in  evidence  before  us — evidence 
that  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned — that  in  very 
many  instances  members  of  this  unfortunate  class  of 
women  have,  under  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  been 
reclaimed  from  their  vicious  course  of  life,  have  been 
restored  to  their  friends,  and  in  some  cases  have  been 
married,  and  have  subsequently  conducted  themselves 
well.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  effect  produced 
by  these  Acts  ? — I  do  not  admit  it  is  a  good  effect 
produced  by  the  Acts,  It  is  accidental ;  it  is  not  in 
the  purpose  of  the  Acts. 

13.095,  Do  you  admit,  whether  it  is  accidental  or 
whether  it  is  not,  that  if  it  takes  place  in  consequence 
of  the  confinement  of  a  woman  under  the  clauses  of 
these  Acts,  that  it  is  a  benefit,  or  not  ? — No. 

13.096,  Do  you  mean  to  deny  before  this  Commis- 
sion that  the  reforming  a  vicious  woman,  restoring  her 
to  a  virtuous  life,  and  giving  her  a  husband  with  whom 
she  may  live  in  virtue,  is  a  benefit  ? — Doing  it  by  the 
means  you  are  doing  it,  I  should  suspect  its  being  a 
benefit  altogether, 

13.097,  Do  you  deny  it  ? — I  do  deny  it;  I  suspect 
it  very  much, 

13.098,  I  am  putting  to  you  a  positive  fact ;  I  am 
not  asking  you  about  suspicion,  but  putting  to  you  a 
case,  and  asking  you,  in  your  judgment,  as  a  woman, 
whether  that  case  is  not  a  positive  benefit  or  not? 
— I  do  not  accept  your  premises  that  it  is  a  fact, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  your 
question. 

13.099,  I  am  putting  to  you  a  hypothetical  quest 
tion — supposing  it  to  be  a  fact,  what  is  your  opiniou 
then  ? — 1  should  say  it  is  a  thing  that  could  be 
brought  about  by  other  means  than  by  the  objection- 
able means  of  the  Acts. 
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EIGHTH  DAT.      13,100.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  Tt 

  may  or  not  be  possible  by  other  means.    I  am  putting 

Mrs.  Butler,  to  you  a  plain  question  and  I  ask  you  to  answer  yes 

iSMarchTls?  ^r  no,  supposing  the  case  I  put  to  you  is  it  a  benefit  ? — 

^  '  It  is  a  benefit  to  save  women  from  a  life  of  sin. 

13.101.  There  is  another  point  upon  which  we 
have  had  most  strong  and  important  evidence,  and 
that  is,  that  one  effect  of  these  Acts  has  been  to 
deter  from  vice  a  number  of  young  women  who 
would,  there  is  no  doubt,  looking  at  past  experience, 
have  fallen  into  vice,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sur- 
veillance exercised  by  the  police  under  these  Acts. 
Do  you  allow  that  to  be  a  benefit? — I  must  decline 
to  answer  that  question,  because  it  is  simply  hypo- 
thetical. I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  case,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  answer  a  merely  hypothetical 
question.  You  may  put  to  me  hypothetical  questions 
till  10  o'clock  to  night;  but  what  is  the  use  of  that? 
I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  a  fact. 

13.102.  Excuse  me  for  reminding  you  that  I  am 
not  putting  hypothetical  questions  further  than  this — 
I  am  asking  you  your  own  opinion,  and  preface  the 
questions  by  telling  you  that  we  have  strong  reliable 
evidence  to  this  effect,  and  I  ask  you  whether  in  your 
judgment,  that  will  amount  to  a  benefit  to  the  popu- 
lation if  young  women  are  saved  from  vice  ? — My 
answer  is,  that  I  do  not  believe  the  statement.  If  it 
were  a  true  statement,  and  if  it  is  the  fact  that  by 
means  of  the  police  young  women  are  deterred  from  a 
life  of  vice,  certainly  the  so  deterring  of  these  young 
women  is  a  good  thing. 

13.103.  {Canon  Gregory.')  Is  not  there  a  great 
difference  to  be  observed  between  the  detention  of 
persons  suffering  from  contagious  diseases  in  hospital, 
and  of  those  whose  diseases  are  not  contagious  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  the  important  thing  is  this.  In  the  case 
of  small-pox  or  scarlet  fever,  if  the  person  comes  out  of 
hospital  not  cured,  the  innocent  population,  that  is, 
those  who  may  inadvertently  come  in  contact  with  that 
disease,  may  be  infected  by  it. 

13.104.  Then  might  it  not  be  fair  to  detain  in  hos- 
pitals any  persons  for  contagious  disease  to  an  extent 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  detain  in  hospitals  persons 
whose  disease  is  not  contagious  ?  Might  it  not  be  fair 
to  detain  in  hospitals  a  person  who  had  fever  or  small- 
pox or  diseases  such  as  those  we  are  now  talking  about 
to  an  extent  tiiat  it  would  be  unfair  to  detain  in  hos- 
tals  persons  who  had  diseases  of  a  different  kind  ? — I 
agree  with  you,  in  the  case  of  an  infectious  disease, 
where  the  person  afflicted  with  it  may  spread  it  to  others 
unconsciously,  it  might  be  more  fair  to  detain  them  ; 
but  this  other  contagious  disease  is  one  which  is  only 
incurred  by  one  who  of  his  own  free  will  goes  into 
what  is  shameful  and  contrary  to  God's  law  ;  therefore 
I  have  not  the  interest  in  protecting  that  person  that 
I  have  in  protecting  a  person  who  might  be  infected 
with  small-pox  or  scarlet  fever. 

13.105.  {Mr.  Mundella.)  Would  not  there  be  this 
distinction,  a  person  who  had  entered  a  voluntary 
hospital  subject  to  this  disease  might  be  detained  in 
that  hospital  until  cured,  without  any  of  tliose  im- 
moral results  which  I  think  were  pointed  out  by  the 
preceding  Commissioner,  because  that  person  would 
be  distinguishable  from  the  other  persons  ?  Would  not 
that  be  so  ?  Is  not  there  a  difference  between  entering 
a  voluntary  hospital  and  going  under  the  present 
Acts? — That  is  quite  so,  because  as  a  gentleman  here 
said  this  morning  the  Government  women  are  known, 
and  these  women  would  not  be  known.  They  would 
come  out  as  other  patients,  subject  to  no  obligation  to 
submit  themselves  to  be  kept  wholesome  by  law,  and 
they  would  not  be  on  the  Government  register  as 
public  servants. 

13.106.  Exactly.  These  women  would  not  be 
known  ? — Yes,  there  is  that  distinction.  I  should  like 
to  be  understood  to  express  myself  with  very  great 
hesitation  on  the  whole  subject  of  detention,  such  as 
we  are  speaking  of  now  under  the  voluntary  system. 


I  do  not  think  the  subject  is  worth  so  much  discussion. 
It  is  the  vice,  not  the  disease  primarily  which  I  wish 
to  arrest. 

13.107.  {Sir  J.  Trelmony.)  With  your  kindly  in- 
terest in  the  suffering  of  human  beings,  vou  will  be  I 
think  disposed  to  state  to  the  Commission  what  you 
would  do  with  respect  to  young  children  who  may  be 
mfected  through  their  mothers  or  fathers  with  this 
disease.  Do  you  think  that  they  should  be  the  objects 
of  some  care  on  the  part  of  the  State  ? — If  they  belong 
to  the  pauper  class. 

13.108.  But  would  you  inaugurate,  if  you  could, 
any  means  which  would  tend  to  the  prevention  of  their 
contracting  such  disease  ? — No  State  means,  no  legal 
means  certainly — moral  means  for  the  parents,  and 
physical  care  for  the  diseased  child. 

13.109.  Because  you  have  made  a  statement  with 
regard  to  persons  who  voluntarily  incur  the  disease, 
and  you  do  not  see  that  they  ought  to  be  protected, 
but  as  regards  those  who  have  contracted  the  disease 
involuntarily,  do  you  think  there  is  any  distinction  in 
the  argument  ? — It  is  the  law  of  nature  that  children 
should  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  parents,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  we  can  venture  by  legislative  measures  to 
interfere  with  that  law,  but  that  we  may  very  much 
prevent  the  sufferings  of  infants  by  moral  influences 
exercised  on  those  who  transmit  to  them  this  evil. 

13,010.  Take  the  case  of  a  child  born  of  parents 
who  are  both  thieves,  would  you  consider  that  would 
at  all  affect  the  question  whether  they  should  be  cared 
for  by  the  State,  so  that  they  might  not  incur  the 
same  evils  ? — I  should  bestow  the  same  care  upon 
the  children  of  thieves  as  upon  any  others. 

13.111.  I  ask  you  would  you  approve  of  any  steps 
being  taken  by  the  State  for  the  cure  of  children  born 
of  diseased  parents  ? — If  a  child  of  vicious  parents  was 
infected  with  disease,  I  should  try  to  cure  the  child, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  thief's  child,  I  should  try  to 
educate  a  thief's  child  as  much  as  an  honest  person's 
child,  but  I  would  not  legalize  thieving  in  order  to 
improve  the  relation  of  the  father  thief  towards  his 
child. 

13.112.  {Mr.  Ry lands.)  I  understand  you  to  mean 
this,  that  if  parents,  by  drunkenness,  for  instance,  bring 
their  children  into  destitution,  you  think  it  right  for 
the  State  to  interfere  r — The  State  or  private  indivi- 
duals. I  have  not  come  here  to  say  what  the  State 
is  to  do  in  every  case,  but  I  Avould  take  the  child  from 
diseased,  vicious  parents,  and  do  the  same  with  it  as 
with  my  own. 

13.113.  But  you  say  about  pauperism,  that  if  it  was 
such  as  to  require  State  interference  it  should  inter- 
fere ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

13.114.  {Mr.  Applegarth.)  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  you  would  desire  these  girls  to  be  sent  into  volun- 
tary hospitals  with  a  view  of  preventing  their  returning 
to  their  unfortunate  lives.  You  would  desire  to  teach 
them  to  be  industrious  ?  May  I  ask  you  what  you 
mean  by  that,  whether  you  would  teach  them  that 
class  of  industry  which  may  be  classed  under  the  head 
of  domestic  economy,  or  some  kind  of  useful  trade  or 
occupation  ? — Both,  and  in  my  own  industrial  home  I 
have  had  sewing  and  envelope  making,  and  work  from 
shops,  and  different  kinds  of  industrial  occupation  for 
them. 

13.115.  Does  not  it  occur  to  you  that  you  are  creat- 
ing the  evil  in  another  form  ;  for  is  not  it  a  fact  that 
one  of  the  great  causes  of  prostitution  is  the  poverty 
of  the  people,  arising  from  the  fact  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  mother  and  children  are  compelled  to  earn 
a  week's  wage  in  order  to  eke  out  a  subsistence,  while 
in  other  branches  of  industry  where  women  are  not 
brought  into  competition,  the  father  is  able  to  support 
the  whole  ? — That  is  a  very  wide  question,  and  a 
difficult  one,  but  by  no  means  unanswerable.  I  cannot 
enter  on  it  now,  but  it  is  not  the  difficulty  some  men 
suppose. 
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Dr.  Stallard  was  called  i 

13.116.  {Chairman^  Are  you  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ? — I  am,  and  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians. 

13.117.  You  entered  on  the  practice  of  medicine, 
I  think,  in  the  year  1842? — I  did. 

13.118.  And  for  many  years  you  had  charge  of 
the  Leicester  Union  Workhouse  ? — I  had. 

13.119.  Were  women  suffering  from  contagious 
disease  treated  in  that  union  workhouse  ? — Frequently. 

13.120.  By  you  ?— By  me. 

13.121.  Then  you  acquired  considerable  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  that  disease  ? — Certainly. 

13.122.  Were  you  subsequently  appointed  surgeon 
to  the  Leicestershire  Regiment  of  Militia  ? — Yes,  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  appointed  me  in  1852,  I  think  it 
was,  when  the  militia  was  reformed. 

13.123.  What  was  the  strength  of  that  regiment? 
— 1,205  I  think  was  the  exact  number.  We  were 
always  full. 

13.124.  Did  you  go  to  Aldershot  with  the  regi- 
ment — I  did,  and  was  there  rather  more  than  six 
months  in  1854-5. 

13.125.  During  the  six  months  which  you  spent 
at  Aldershot  as  surgeon  to  that  regiment  of  militia, 
did  you  gradually  extend  your  experience  of  venereal 
disease  ? — I  did. 

13.126.  In  what  state  did  you  find  Aldershot  as  re- 
gards that  ? — There  was  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Aldershot, 
and  I  saw  a  great  deal  more  of  it  at  that  time  than  at 
any  other  time  of  my  life,  and  my  opportunities  were 
great,  because  I  was  almost  senior  medical  officer  in 
the  camp,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  inspector  appointed 
by  the  Government  I  was  frequently  his  locum  tenens, 
and  had  frequent  occasion  therefore  to  visit  the  camp, 
more  or  less.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  very  serious 
disease  during  the  whole  of  my  attendance  at  the 
camp. 

13.127.  When  you  speak  of  the  disease  being 
serious,  do  you  mean  the  type  of  the  disease  was 
very  virulent  ? — The  type  of  the  disease  was  very 
virulent,  and  the  men  suffered  very  severely  from  it, 
no  doubt. 

13.128.  Was  it  syphilitic  or  gonorrhoeal — Both 
syphilitic  and  gonorrhceal. 

13.129.  Can  you  state  what  was  the  per-centage  of 
disease  in  your  own  regiment  ? — Well,  I  should  say 
it  was  occasionally  as  much  as  5  per  cent. 

13.130.  Of  venereal  disease  ? — Of  venereal  disease, 
but  it  always  formed  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
sickness  in  the  regiment  there,  and  I  think  our 
highest  point  was  about  10  per  cent,  of  sickness  for  a 
few  weeks  when  first  we  went  there.  Men  suffered 
who  were  very  young,  and  they  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  rheumatics  and  rheumatic  fever,  but  there  was 
also  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  venereal  disease 
in  the  regiment  from  the  time  I  went  there.  We  took 
no  cases  with  us  whatever  from  Leicester. 

13.131.  Did  you  in  the  course  of  your  experience 
find  any  very  aggravated  stages  ? — One  man  lost 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  m.ember  from  what  is  called 
black  phagEedenic  ulceration,  of  the  worst  form,  and 
several  others  suffered  very  severely  at  that  time. 

13.132.  What  was  the  practice  with  regard  to  the 
men  ;  were  they  periodically  examined  ? — They  were 
examined  every  week.  I  particularly  wish  to  com- 
ment on  that. 

13.133.  When  you  say  that  they  were  examined, 
do  you  mean  that  their  members  were  examined  ? — 
Thev  were  paraded  for  the  purpose,  and  appeared  in 
single  file  before  me,  each  of  them  dropping  his 
trousers,  and  taking  up  his  shirt,  and  appearing  be- 
fore me  to  expose  his  person,  and  drawing  back  his 
foreskin. 

13.134.  This  examination  was  conducted  in  file  "i — 
In  file. 

13.135.  In  a  room  ? — In  a  room  specially  devoted 
to  the  purpose. 

13.136.  How  many  men  would  be  so  exposed  at  the 


,  and  examined  as  follows  :  TWENlY- 
'  EIGHTH  DAY. 

same  time  ? — A  company  usually  came  in  at  one    ^  TTl,  , 
^     ■'              *'                                   Bt.  Stallard. 
time.   

13.137.  That  is  they  stood  in  a  row? — In  a  row  is  March  1871. 

one  behind  the  other,  coming  in  usually  on  one  side,  

and  passing  before  me  at  one  extremity  of  the  room, 

or  a  convenient  place,  and  then  doing  up  their  clothes 
and  passing  out,  generally  into  a  yard,  because  Saturday 
was  usually  made  as  a  special  parade  for  the  purpose 
of  this  examination  ;  and  then  the  men  broke  up  and 
went  away  as  soon  as  the  examination  had  been  made. 

13.138.  You  stood  stationary  in  a  portion  of  the 
room  ? — I  generally  sat.    I  had  a  chair  brought  me. 

13.139.  And  the  men  passed  before  you  ? — Yes. 

13.140.  And  you  examined  their  persons  as  they 
passed  ? — ^Yes. 

13.141.  And  then  did  they  readjust  their  clothing 
and  go  away  ? — Yes. 

13.142.  And  that  took  place  until  the  last  man 
had  been  examined  ? — Until  the  last  man  had  been 
examined. 

13.143.  Was  that  examination  of  the  men  gene- 
ral throughout  the  camp  ? — Throughout  the  camp. 

13.144.  We  have  understood  that  it  was  only 
partial,  that  it  was  practised  in  some  regiments  and 
not  in  others  ? — I  can  very  well  believe  that  in  the 
army,  but  as  far  as  my  experience  at  Aldershot  goes  at 
that  lime  it  was  certainly  general.  I  am  only  speaking 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes  there.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  go  beyond  that,  but  certainly  in  the  regiments 
I  was  associated  with  the  same  thing  occurred. 

13.145.  How  often  did  this  examination  take  place  ? 
— Once  a  week. 

13.146.  What  was  the  result  ? — I  think  the  result 
was  most  unfavourable.  In  the  first  place  the  men 
expressed  a  great  objection  to  it.  There  was  a  very 
strong  objection  to  it  repeatedly,  and  especially 
amongst  the  better  class  of  men,  and  I  should  like  to 
observe  that  ihe  militia,  so  far  as  my  experience 
enables  me  to  judge,  were  at  that  time  rather  superior 
in  social  standing  and  so  on  to  men  of  the  line,  and 
that  there  was  probably  stronger  objection  felt  by  the 
men  to  this  than  would  have  been  felt  possibly  other- 
wise. I  should  like  to  speak  guardedly,  but  still  that 
was  my  impression  thatmore  objection  was  felt  by  the 
militia  than  I  have  heard  spoken  of  in  the  line  generally 
where  these  arrangements  have  been  carried  out. 
The  men  frequently  expressed  their  disgust  at  the 
matter  to  me  privately,  and  I  do  not  think  it  was 
of  the  slightest  good  in  enabling  me  to  detect  disease, 
because  if  a  man  really  wished  to  shirk  he  managed 
somehow  or  other  to  get  away,  and  he  was  either  out 
on  sentry,  or  he  was  somewhere  in  the  guardroom,  or 
had  been  sent  out,  or  had  left,  or  something  or  other, 
and  in  fact  a  man  would  rather  undergo  the  risk  of  being 
brought  up  for  punishment  than  come  before  me  if  he 
had  a  real  desire  to  escape  examination,  whereas  if 
he  had  no  objection  to  being  examined  he  usually 
came  in  the  first  instance  when  he  found  himself  un- 
well, and  1  found  from  my  experience  that  it  was  much 
more  important  to  me  to  establish  a  good  confidence 
between  myself  and  the  men  than  it  was  to  pay  much 
attention  to  this  public  examination.  In  point  of  fact 
there  was  at  length  no  difficulty  in  men  coming  to  me 
to  show  what  was  the  matter  with  them  on  the  first 
onset  of  the  disease.  I  relied,  therefore,  and  I  must 
say  I  think  that  is  the  right  way  to  rely,  on  the 
intelligence  and  good  feeling  of  the  men  to  come 
forward  when  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  them. 
I  wish  you  to  understand  that  no  doubt  the  officers  in 
command  usually  preserved  as  much  decorum  as 
possible  on  those  occasions  of  general  inspection,  but 
at  the  same  time  you  will  understand  that  there  were 
in  spite  of  all  the  officers  could  do,  and  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  do,  a  great  many  improper  and  disgusting 
remarks  and  grimaces  frequently  made.  I  need  not 
say  the  whole  affair  in  my  opinion  was  an  excessively 
improper  and  disgusting  one,  and  tended  very  ma- 
terially to  demoralise  the  men,  and  to  diminish  their 
self-respect.    That  is  my  individual  opinion. 

3L  2 
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MINUTES  or  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


EIGHTH  ^DAY       13,147.  You  have  said  tiiat  the  men  objected  to  it  ? 
'   ■  — Yes,  the  men  objected  to  it,  but  then  it  had  a  bad 

Dr.  Stallard.    effect  on  the  men  in  my  judgment.    I  should  liive  to 
  ^     observe  that  there  are  peculiar  circumstances  in  the 

]8Marclil871.  i^i-jtigh  army  which  tend  to  the  prevalence  of  diseases. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  since  that  time,  I 
have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
barracks  occupied  by  the  army,  and  the  hospitals 
as  one  of  the  Lancet  Sanitary  Commissioners, 
and  I  have  visited  nearly  all  the  principal  barracks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  the  south- 
west, and  most  of  the  hospitals,  and  of  course  under 
these  circumstances  I  have  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  hospital  system  and  the  arrangements  relating 
to  matters  of  this  sort,  and  I  should  like  to  observe 
that  I  think  in  the  army  there  are  many  circumstances 
which  tend,  particularly  in  the  British  Army,  to  the 
neglect,  shall  I  say,  or  rather  to  the  extension,  of 
enthetic  disease.  In  the  first  place  the  men  are 
derived  from  a  lower  grade  in  society  than  I  think  they 
are  in  the  Continental  armies,  particularly  in  France  and 
Germany,  where  their  armies  are  raised  by  a  system  of 
conscription,  and  include  all  ranks.  Then  I  think 
another  point  is  that  the  whole  tendency  of  military 
life  in  England  particularly  is  rather  to  cultivate 
certain  modes  of  amusement,  the  men  in  point  of  fact 
are  fit  for  very  little  else  except  to  amuse  themselves 
by  women  and  drink.  I  think  that  is  the  principal 
amusement  as  far  as  it  seems  to  me  that  the  soldiers 
really  enjoy.  Then  I  think  the  English  soldier  is 
much  better  fed,  and  that  he  has  much  less  work. 
He  has  very  little  to  do  comparatively  speaking, 
and  the  whole  round  of  his  life  is  monotonous  to 
a  degree.  He  has  so  many  hours  drill,  and  a  man 
who  has  been  for  20  years  in  the  army  goes  through 
his  goose  step  every  year,  which  is  an  exceedingly 
disgusting  thing  among  intelligent  men  to  be  obliged 
to  do,  and  these  things  I  think  all  tend  to  make 
the  British  soldier  amuse  himself  with  these  animal 
and  degrading  amusements  in  this  particular  direc- 
tion. Then  the  moment  he  gets  diseased  I  think 
there  is  an  unfortunate  absence  of  every  possible 
care  for  him  in  order  that  he  may  get  immediate 
and  proper  treatment.  Eor  example,  he  lives  in  a 
barrack  with  from  12  to  25  men.  From  the  moment 
he  enters  the  service  to  the  moment  of  his  dis- 
charge he  has  never  a  moment's  privacy,  properly 
so  called  ;  in  the  barrack  room  there  is  no  means  of 
washing  himself,  and  if  he  would  he  must  do  it  before 
25  men  when  he  comes  in  from  a  debauch,  and  there 
is  no  possible  means  of  his  going  into  a  lavatory  at 
night.  It  is  generally  speaking  cold,  wet,  dirty,  dark, 
and  shut  up,  and  there  is  no  towel  for  him  to  use, 
so  that  there  are  no  means  of  washing  himself 
privately.  Within  the  last  few  years  I  believe  the 
authorities  have  converted  some  urinals  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  barrack  squares,  often  against  the  barrack 
gates,  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  man  would  go 
to  these  places  and  wash  as  he  would  in  a  private 
barrack  room.  In  order  to  wash  himself  properly  he 
wants  to  let  down  his  clothes,  he  cannot  do  that  well 
standing  in  a  urinal,  he  has  no  soap  and  no  towel  to 
dry  himself  upon,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  circum- 
stances are  such  that  he  cannot  possibly  wash  his 
person  properly.  I  venture  to  state,  so  far  as  my 
inquiries  go,  that  where  these  appliances  were  erected 
— I  think  there  are  some  at  Dorchester  which  I  saw, 
that  they  had  never  been  used  from  the  time  they 
were  put  up,  and  I  liear  they  have  since  been  aban- 
doned. Then  another  thing  is  this,  there  is  often 
a  want  of  confidence  between  the  medical  officer 
and  the  common  soldier,  because  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  army  seems  to  treat  the  common  soldier 
as  a  child.  He  must  be  dragooned  into  tins  and 
ordered  to  do  that,  and  to  do  everything  according  to 
rule ;  no  reliance  whatever  is  placed  on  his  good 
sense  or  right  feeling  ;  if  he  goes  to  complain  to 
the  doctor  he  will  be  sent  for  example  into  an  obser- 
vation room  for  a  day,  because  nobody  believes  be 
is  actually  ill  until  he  has  been  under  observation 
for  a  time,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  because  he  is 


liable  to  malinger  in  order  to  escape  doing  duty. 
However,  that  is  the  fact  that  he  is  sent  into  the 
observation  room,  and  then  he  is  sent  to  hospital. 
The  result  is  occasional!}',  if  not  generally,  that  he 
prefers  to  go  to  a  private  medical  man  if  he  can 
get  one  within  his  mark.  Then  the  whole  question 
of  hospital  stoppages  comes  in.  I  think  I  know 
an  instance  where  the  stoppages  pay  more  than 
the  subsistence  of  all  the  patients  admitted  with 
venereal  disease.  The  fact  is  this,  poor  fellows  are  put 
under  spoon  diet,  or  a  very  low  form  of  diet,  they  are 
treated  very  cavalierly,  they  get  very  little  to  eat,  they 
are  kept  in  bed,  and  they  do  not  like  it,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  they  prefer  going  to  some  medical  man 
who  will  allow  them  to  go  on  with  their  duty  and  take 
a  certain  liberty.  I  do  not  say  complete  liberty, 
but  a  certain  amount  of  it.  Well,  it  has  struck  me 
that  these  are  very  important  things  in  relation  to  the 
propagation  of  enthetic  disease  in  the  army,  and  I 
should  like  to  point  out  another  thing,  which  is 
this,  the  difficulty  the  medical  officer  has  in  keeping 
a  patient  labouring  under  syphilitic  disease  until 
he  is  perfectly  cured — it  may  seem  to  be  a  very  easy 
thing  to  do  in  the  army,  but  according  to  my  experience 
it  is  not  so  easy.  A  man  gets  well  from  his  primary 
sore  it  is  true,  but  we  do  not  know  anything  of  what 
the  ultimate  result  may  be.  The  patient  has  generally 
speaking  accumulated  a  certain  amount  of  savings 
during  his  stay  in  the  hospital,  and  the  odds  are  that 
he  has  a  debauch  the  moment  he  leaves,  and  in  many 
cases  he  comes  back  within  a  week,  if  not  with  the 
same  disease,  at  least  a  modification  of  it,  brought 
about  by  this  very  state  of  things.  Now  syphilitic 
disease  is  a  thing  not  cured  in  many  instances  in  a 
month  or  many  months,  and  if  this  be  true  as  I  think 
it  is  of  the  soldier,  there  arrives  a  point  when  it  would 
be  unfair  to  keep  him  longer  in  hospital,  although 
danger  of  a  relapse  has  not  entirely  ceased.  After 
discharge  his  disease  will  be  brought  out  again 
by  bad  habits,  or  he  may  be  placed  under  circum- 
stances which  will  bring  him  back  again  immediately. 
He  vibrates  between  the  hospital  and  the  ranks, 
sometimes  for  a  very  long  time,  and  it  may  be  until, 
in  point  of  fact,  he  is  good  for  nothing,  and  he 
gets  his  discharge.  Now  these  are  some  of  the 
difficulties,  in  my  judgment,  which  depend  upon  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  disease  by  anything  like  for- 
cible or  compulsory  detention  in  hospital.  Therefore 
I  think,  so  far  as  the  management  of  soldiers  is 
concerned,  it  is  very  important  that  they  should 
be,  if  possible,  drawn  from  the  better  class,  and  that 
there  should  be  more  privacy  secured  to  them.  My 
opinion  is  that  every  soldier  ought  to  have,  and  if  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  detail  some  of  the  matters  in  a 
pamphlet  which  I  wrote  on  the  construction  of  bar- 
racks in  relation  to  this  subject,  because  I  hold  that 
privacy  is  an  essential  condition  of  any  advancement 
in  the  moral  condition  of  the  soldier,  especially  on 
this  subject,  that  he  should  have  also  more  active 
employment,  less  useless  duty,  more  reasonable  amuse- 
ment, and  that  arrangements  should  be  made  by 
which  he  should  be  able  to  consult  his  medical  man 
privately,  so  that  a  better  state  of  confidence  may 
arise  between  the  soldier  and  the  medical  officer.  I 
am  now  speaking  of  my  personal  acquaintance  in 
1854-55,  and  my  connexion  with  the  militia  lasted 
on  the  whole  from  1852  to  1856.  I  am  aware  that 
a  great  deal  has  been  done  with  respect  to  providing 
amusement  for  the  men  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  that  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  many  of  the 
larger  garrisons  during  the  last  few  years,  and  that 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  that  respect. 

13.148.  The  practice  of  periodical  examination  of 
the  men  has  been  discontinued  for  some  years  — I 
understand  it  has  been  discontinued  for  some  years. 

13.149.  Were  there  in  the  arrangements  with  which 
you  Avere  connected,  any  exceptions  made  as  to  mar- 
ried men  ?  Were  they  examined  also  ? — The  married 
men  were  not  examined,  I  think.  I  remember  they 
were  all  excluded,  and  the  corporals  and  sergeants 
were  not  examined. 
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13.150.  Were  the  men  with  good  conduct  stripes 
examined  also  ? — I  do  not  remember  such  men  being 
special  at  that  lime  in  my  regiment. 

13.151.  Are  you  acquainted  with  these  Acts? — 
Generally,  I  am  acquainted  with  these  Acts. 

13.152.  Are  you  aware  the  general  object  of  these 
Acts  is  the  public  examination  of  prostitutes? — No 
doubt  of  it.  And  my  objection,  I  should  like  to  say, 
with  respect  to  the  public  examination,  that  during 
my  stay  in  Paris,  where  I  was  in  1856-7,  I  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  visiting  theLourcine  there,  and 
of  seeing  something,  not  very  deeply,  it  is  true,  and 
I  wish  to  speak  cautiously,  rather  that  my  expe- 
rience should  not  go  forth  as  greater  than  it  is  ;  my 
experience  is  only  a  general  one  on  this  point,  but 
certainly,  I  saw  things  there  with  respect  to  public 
examinations  to  which,  it  seems  to  me,  the  same  objec- 
tions hold  even  with  greater  force,  as  regards  the 
examinations  of  women  as  to  the  examinations  of  men. 
I  saw  there  what  I  think  any  member  of  this  Commis- 
sion would  not  like  to  see  introduced  into  this  country, 
files  of  women  coming  up  in  somewhat  the  same  style  as 
that  which  obtained  in  the  army,  but  not  so  many  in  a 
row,  but  still  within  earshot,  and  certainly  within  the 
knowledge  of  each  other,  as  must  be  the  case  where 
large  mimbers  are  examined,  coming  up  to  be  turned 
up  in  a  chair,  and  in  the  presence,  ordinarily,  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  strangers,  and  this  examination 
to  be  going  on  perhaps  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  I  saw  that  repeatedly  in  Paris,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very  undesirable 
state  of  things  to  have  repeated  here.  My  objections 
to  these  Acts  are  based  upon  certain  fundamental 
pi'inciples,  and  there  are  also  objections  which  depend 
upon  and  are  illustrated,  in  point  of  fact,  by  what  I 
have  already  stated  with  respect  to  the  army.  I  think 
the  fundamental  objections  are,  that  prostitution  is 
not,  and  can  scarcely  be  made,  an  indictable  offence,  I 
mean  to  say,  an  offence  which  can  be  put  down  in 
black  and  white  ;  it  only  becomes  a  crime  when  it 
becomes  notorious  and  offensive  to  public  decency. 
In  this  respect  it  stands,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  same 
position  as  vagrancy.  Both  prostitution  and  vagrancy 
are  made  up  of  a  series  of  acts  which,  taken  in- 
dividually, may  not  be  an  offence  against  the  State,  and 
of  which  the  law  therefore  may  not  take  cognizance. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  define,  for  legal  purposes, 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  would  establish  the 
criminality  of  a  mode  of  life.  The  powers  already 
enjoyed  by  the  police  enable  them  to  deal  with 
prostitution  when  the  criminality  is  no  loi  ger  of  a 
doubtful  character.  Then  my  next  objection  is  this, 
that  these  Acts  deal  with  males  and  females  on 
different  principles.  Debauched  young  men  may  con- 
tinue to  pursue  a  habit  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  no 
matter  how  full  the  proof  may  be,  or  how  great  the 
danger  of  propagating  the  diseass  may  be,  it  would 
not  be  proposed  to  submit  them  to  such  examination 
as  that  proposed  by  these  Acts.  I  remember  some 
years  ago,  a  gentleman — a  man  of  independent  means, 
a  roue,  told  me  that  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  have 
connexion  with  the  same  v/oman  twice  over,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  as  he  was  a  very  great  roue,  he  not 
unfrequently  got  diseased,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  in  my  own  mind,  that  he  not  unfrequently 
communicated  the  disease  ;  and  what  is  sauce  for  the 
goose,  I  think,  should  be  sauce  for  the  gander — in 
that  case  certainly,  that  one  should  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  his  being  examined  also.  If  the  chief 
object  of  the  Acts  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  conta- 
gious disease,  then  1  think  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  machinery  for  that  purpose  should 
be  adapted  to  the  case,  and  that  it  inflict  no  moral 
injury,  and  T  should  have  no  objection  to  any  measure 
the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious disease  in  general,  and  which  should  be  appli- 
cable to  both  sexes  alike.  Any  measure,  therefore, 
which  should  apply  to  the  spread  of  small  pox  would, 
in  my  judgment,  fairly  apply  to  the  spread  of  enthetic 
disease.  Now  if  the  examination  in  the  case  of  men 
leads  to  the  evils  which  I  think  it  does,  I  think  the  exa- 


mination in  the  case  of  women  is  still  less  defensible.  In  twknty- 

the  first  place,  I  thmk  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  rule   

that  the  examination  of  the  generative  organs  in  women  JJr.  Stallard. 
can  conclusively  prove  the  existence  of  contagious  — — 
disease.  Considering  the  artificial  conditions  under  18Marchl871. 
which  women  generally  live,  it  may  certainly  be  stared  ' 
that  9  out  of  10  women  of  all  classes  who  have  arrived 
at  the  age  of  womanhood  do  suffer  from  diseases  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  those  which  the  Act  pro- 
fesses to  deal  with.  Chronic  gonorrhoea  is  not  in  any 
way  to  be  distinguished  from  the  simple  form  of  dis- 
charge caused  by  derangement  of  the  health  and  other 
innocent  causes.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  say  whether 
a  uterine  discharge  is  due  to  innocent  or  specific  inflam- 
mation of  the  womb.  It  is  not  within  our  cognizance. 
Further,  it  has  become  more  and  more  certain  that 
secondary  forms  of  syphilis  may  be  communicated  by 
women  labouring  under  forms  of  disease  which  would 
not  justify  their  detention  in  the  hospital.  I  have 
explained  to  you  the  nature  of  compulsory  examination 
in  the  army  ;  I  tliink  those  remarks  apply  with  greater 
force  to  the  case  of  women.  I  think  no  one  who  has 
seen  the  examinations  in  Paris,  can  fail  to  object  to 
them.  Then  I  think  all  examinations  in  this  shape, 
with  respect  to  women,  should  be  conducted  with 
peculiar  propriety.  Now  I  do  not  think  they  are, 
even  in  this  country,  conducted  with  sufficient  pro- 
priety. I  think  it  is  a  misfortune.  I  can  point  to  some 
public  hospitals,  for  example,  where  a  certain  number 
of  students  are  admitted  to  these  rooms,  and  where 
the  examinations  are  not  conducted  with  that  decency, 
or  are  of  that  respectful  character,  and  so  on,  which 
they  should  be. 

13,153.  But  that  is  not  the  case  in  hospitals  under 
these  Acts,  if  you  will  confine  your  attention  to  that. 
It  has  been  established  beyond  doubt  that  no  one  is 
present  but  the  nurse  and  the  medical  man  ? — Then 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

13,154'.  You  think  that  is  quite  unobjectionable  ? — 
Quite.  Then  I  will  proceed  to  the  next  point.  I 
want  to  observe  that,  as  in  the  army,  disease  was  not 
seriously  lessened  by  forcible  examinations,  neither 
will  it  be  in  the  case  of  women.  Legal  compulsion 
will  always,  in  my  judgment,  be  avoided,  where  per- 
sonal interest  and  liberty  are  in  opposition  to  it.  If 
you  ask  me  by  what  means  I  wish  to  deal  with  this, 
it  is  by  extending  knowledge  on  the  subject,  cultivating 
self-respect,  and  using  persuasion  as  opposed  to  an 
artificial  and  legal  system.  Compulsory  arrange- 
ments are  always  administered  by  officials,  and  very 
fundamental  objections  arise.  Officials,  without  wish- 
ing at  all  to  cast  any  slur  upon  them,  do  vary  exten- 
sively as  regards  qualifications.  Compulsory  exami- 
nations and  forcible  detention,  combined  with  the 
possibility  of  periodical  examinations,  must  lead  to 
secrecy,  that  is  secret  prostitution.  The  tendency 
must  be  to  restrict  the  number  of  public  prostitutes, 
and  to  draw  some  strong  and  marked  line  between 
prostitutes  and  other  women,  and  make  it  more  and 
more  difficult  for  such  women  to  reform.  My  experi- 
ence in  the  army  led  me  to  believe  that  confidence  In 
the  medical  officer  is  the  best  guarantee.  Now  if  we 
come  to  the  case  of  women  one  should  observe  that 
the  cause  of  disease  amongst  women,  viz.,  prostitution,  % 
can  never  be  met  by  compulsory  examination.  I  am 
speaking  rather  now  as  physician  to  the  Great  Northern 
Hospital,  which  I  was  for  some  time,  and  also  phy- 
sician to  St.  George's  and  St.  James's  Dispensary, 
which,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Regent  Street, 
was  attended  by  a  vast  number  of  sempstresses  and 
milliners,  and  persons  of  that  class,  from  whom  a  very 
large  number  of  prostitutes  ultimately  come,  and  want 
to  observe  that  the  condition  of  these  people  is  the 
grand  temptation  to  prostitution  in  that  district.  They 
work  excessively  hard  at  very  small  wages  from  8  in 
the  morning  till  10  or  12  at  night;  some  for  a  sum  barely 
sufficient  to  support  existence.  They  work  at  some 
of  the  workshops  in  Regent  Street  at  what  they  call  a 
shilling  a  day  work,  which  means  work  from  9  or  \Q 
in  the  morning  till  5  or  6  at  night,  for  a  shilling,  find- 
ing themselves.    Then  there  are  certain  other  women 
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TWENTY-  who  work  very  hard  indeed  and  are  allowed  to  turn 
EIGHTH  IJAY.  ^j^g  streets  at  8  until  10  or  1 1  at  night, 

Dr.  Stallard.  which  arrangements,  in  my  judgment,  tend 
 very  largely  to  the  propagation  of  that  class  of  prosti- 

18  March  1871.  tutes.     It  is  hard  for   such  women  to  resist  the 

—  temptations  of  a  good  dinner,  fine  clothes,  idleness, 

and  a  guinea  without  working  for  it.  Now,  if  any 
one  of  these  girls  goes  wrong,  I  want  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  this,  that  there  are  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
the  world  for  her  to  get  treatment  at  present.  With 
i-espect  to  the  man,  it  is  not  difficult.  There  is  not  a 
hospital  or  dispensary  in  London  where  a  man  cannot 
get  treatment,  without  anyone  knowing,  except  the 
surgeon,  what  is  the  matter  with  him.  It  is  perfectly 
easy  for  him  to  go  to  the  out-patient  department 
without  being  any  the  worse  with  his  fellows.  If  the 
surgeon  has  a  reputation  for  this  disease,  he  gets  very 
little  else.  I  saw  at  my  visits  to  the  out-patienls' 
department  of  the  hospitals,  to  which  1  have  paid  con- 
siderable attention,  that  at  one  hospital  49  out  of  53 
were  affected  with  venereal  disease  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  I  will  venture  to  say  you  cannot  find  such 
a  thing  as  half-a-dozen  diseased  females  ajipearing 
anywhere  at  any  hospital  one  after  another.  Such  a 
thing  cannot  be  found ;  it  is  a  rarity,  comparatively 
speaking,  to  find  syphilitic  diseases  amongst  women  out- 
patients to  hospitals.  At  a  few  dispensaries,  there  are 
laws  preventing  the  treatment  of  these  diseases,  and 
at  one  called  par  excellence,  "  Hospital  for  the  treat- 
ment of  women,"  the  rules  are  so  worded  that  these 
diseases  are  specially  excluded,  the  consequence  is  that, 
with  the  exception  probably  of  the  Lock  hospital,  there 
are  very  few  places,  no  place  indeed,  where  a  woman 
can  get  ready  and  sufficient  treatment,  without  some 
sort  of  exposure  and  loss  of  character.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  great  defect  in  our  hospital  organisation, 
and  that  it  tends  largely  to  the  propagation  of  enthetic 
disease.  According  to  my  experience,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  commonest  prostitutes 
necessarily  most  propagate  disease.  I  do  not  say  that 
when  diseased  they  do  not  propagate  it  individually 
more  largely,  but  that  more  disease  is  propagated  by 
prostitutes  than  by  women  who  are  too  ashamed  to 
submit  to  treatment  is  a  thing  which  I  totally  dis- 
believe. At  the  hospital  in  question  the  rule  is  that  they 
shall  treat  diseases  only  peculiar  to  the  female  sex.  It  is 
a  distinction  which  perhaps  it  will  require  a  little  nicety 
to  see,  but  those  are  the  terms,  "diseases  only  pecu- 
liar to  the  female  sex,"  and  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea, 
not  being  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  female  sex, 
are  omitted  from  the  list.  Then  there  is  the  in- 
patient department  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  there  is 
a  special  Magdalen  ward,  and  at  many  hospitals  in 
the  country  there  are  special  wards,  so  that  a  girl 
is  at  once  put  in  a  particular  class,  simply  because 
she  has  this  disease,  and  she  learns  in  the  very  next 
bed  the  details  of  the  worst  or  last  form  of  prostitu- 
tion, because  the  innocent  are  mixed  up  with  the 
guilty,  simply  because  they  are  suffering  from  the 
venereal  disease.  So  much  for  hospitals  ;  and  now  I 
come  to  the  last  state  of  things,  and  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the 
state  of  things  at  Aldershot  when  I  was  there,  and  also 
the  state  of  things  which  continued  until  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  In  my  time  there 
was  positively  no  accommodation  whatever  for  either 
the  supervision,  or  the  treatment,  or  the  cure  in  any 
form,  of  the  women  who  infested  the  camp.  It  was 
well  known  that  there  was  a  large  number  of  women 
who  slept  out  night  after  night,  who  lived  in  the  most 
filthy  and  degraded  state,  and  who  were  all  more  or 
less  diseased,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  I  have  often 
thought  it  was  an  extremely  strange  thing  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  deal  with  them,  or  see  if  they 
were  infringing  the  "\'^agrancy  Act,  or  to  show  their 
mode  of  lite  to  prove  whether  they  were  really  infring- 
ing the  law  or  not.  Well,  when  they  became  so  bad 
that  they  could  not  possibly  go  any  further,  they  were 
then,  of  course,  sent  to  the  workhouse.  Now,  the 
workhouse  at  Farnham  has  been  brought  well  before 
the  public,  owing  to  reports  of  myself  and  Dr.  Anstie, 


and  I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission once  more  to  the  way  in  which  these  poor 
women  were  treated  at  the  time  in  Farnham  workhouse. 

13.155.  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  a  little 
more  clearly  to  the  subject  of  inquiry  before  this 
Commission  ? — I  am  very  anxious  to  show  through 
the  whole  country  the  state  of  the  places.  Really, 
the  contagious  diseases  wards  of  the  country  are  in  a 
most  dreadful  state.  There  were  16  women  at  one 
time  in  one  room,  and  one  of  them  was  burnt  to  death 
for  want  of  a  proper  attendant.  They  were  left  to 
help  themselves  as  they  could.  They  were  in  the 
most  wretched  state  possible,  and  they  were  destitute 
of  nursing  and  proper  treatment,  and  the  same  thing 
was  the  case  at  Walsall,  in  Staffordshire. 

13.156.  {Adm.  CoUinson.)  This  was  10  years  before 
the  Acts  came  into  existence  ? — No,  this  was  imme- 
diately before  the  Acts  came  into  operation.  At 
Walsall  the  women  were  put  into  a  fever  ward,  and  the 
only  utensil  which  they  had  to  wash  themselves  in 
and  put  their  lotion  in  was  the  chamber  utensil,  and 
the  same  thing  occurred  at  St.  Pancras  workhouse,  and 
throughout  the  country  you  will  find  the  condition  of 
the  venereal  wards  of  the  workhouses  a  disgrace 
to  civilization.  I  look  upon  it  as  an  important  fact, 
because  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  very  much  of  the 
advantages  that  were  said  to  have  accrued  from  the 
introduction  of  the  Acts,  particularly  in  a  place  like 
Aldershot,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  something 
like  attention  and  care  paid  to  the  subject  now  as  com- 
pared with  what  was  the  case  before,  and  I  can  imagine 
perfectly  well  that  M'herever,  by  reason  of  these  Acts 
or  any  other  cause,  there  has  been  brought  to  bear 
anything  like  Christian  care  and  sympathy,  and  proper 
hospital  treatment — no  matter  whether  that  efficient 
liospital  treatment  has  been  in  the  workhouse  or  in  the 
contagious  diseases  hospitals,  under  these  Acts — very 
certainly  you  will  have  beneficial  results.  Now,  I 
would  like  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions  for  im- 
proving what  I  should  think  ought  to  be  the  action 
of  the  law  without  going  to  the  extent  of  introducing 
the  Acts  as  a  whole,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  which  the  Commission  may 
desire  to  put  to  me. 

13.157.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  consider  that  the 
practice  of  examining  public  prostitutes  every  fortnight 
is  objectionable  ? — I  do. 

13.158.  Why  — Because  I  think  the  tendency  is  to 
make  them  worse  rather  than  better. 

13.159.  Do  you  mean  morally  worse? — Morally 
worse  ;  it  offends  their  self-respect.  My  opinion  is 
that  prostitutes  have  some  of  them  very  sensitive 
feelings  indeed,  and  on  the  questions  of  examination  in 
particular,  and  that  the  operation  is  liable  to  offend 
their  sense  of  self-respect. 

13.160.  If  you  would  abolish  that,  what  would  you 
substitute  for  it  ? — I  think  you  have  no  business  to 
deal  with  either  women  or  men  except  on  the  same 
conditions,  I  think  the  moment  poor  men  or  women 
come  into  the  workhouse,  for  example,  you  have  a 
perfect  right  to  deal  with  them,  and  the  law  does  deal 
already  with  them.  It  says  the  medical  officer  shall 
examine  them  and  take  care  of  them,  and  not  let  them 
out  until  well.  The  same  applies  to  small-pox,  fever, 
and  other  contagious  diseases  contemplated  in  the  Acts 
we  are  considering.  I  think  it  extremely  desirable 
that  some  power  should  be  given  to  the  medical  officers 
of  gaols  at  present.  An  infected  man  or  woman  is 
brought  in  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  sent  for 
five  days,  say,  to  prison,  but  if  either  has  the  syphilitic 
disease,  and  the  doctor  says  that  is  the  case,  he  has 
nevertheless  no  power  to  detain  her,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  five  days'  sentence  she  is  discharged.  Now,  I  think 
we  have  a  right  to  detain  the  woman  or  man  either, 
and  I  would  regard  it  as  a  test — if  you  cannot  apply 
law  to  men  as  well  as  women  it  is  unfair.  I  think 
that  you  ought  to  give  the  medical  officer  of  the  gaol 
authority  to  report  that  he  or  she  is  labouring  under 
contagious  disease,  and  that  he  or  she  should  not  be 
discharged  until  cured  of  it.  This  is  a  simple  exten- 
sion of  the  powers  enjoyed  by  the  guardians  and 
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their  officers  to  the  magistrates  or  their  officers.  I 
think  that  is  an  important  thing,  as  it  would  inevitably 
bring  a  large  number  of  infected  persons  of  both  sexes 
under  the  operation  of  a  generally  beneficent  position  ; 
especially  if  the  police  arrangements  were  more 
stringently  carried  out  against  notorious  and  offensive 
prostitutes.  Then  I  think  the  same  penalties  should 
be  enacted  for  spreading  contagious  diseases  of  this 
sort  as  there  are  in  the  case  of  small-pox  or  fever,  and 
if  anyone  does  expose  himself  in  a  way  to  contaminate 
other  persons,  if  this  fact  as  regards  venereal  disease 
can  be  proved  in  any  way,  and  I  am  not  sure  it  could  not 
be  if  the  thing  were  really  set  about  in  the  way  I  have 
just  indicated,  the  same  penalty  of  fine  or  imprison- 
ment should  be  inflicted ;  this  contagious  disease 
should  form  no  exception  to  the  other  contagious 
diseases.  Whether  that  would  operate  to  any  great 
extent  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion which  would  be  determined  hereafter ;  at  any 
rate  there  is  no  reason  why  contagious  disease, 
whether  syphilitic  or  gonorrhoeal,  should  not  be  put  in 
the  same  category  as  smallpox.  If  a  woman  is  a 
prostitute  and  carries  on  her  trade  in  an  offensive 
manner,  she  should  be  brought  before  the  magistrate 
under  the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  the  moment 
she  is  brought  there  and  he  commits  her  for  this 
off'ence,  when  she  goes  to  prison,  and  she  is  con- 
victed, [then  I  think  she  would  come  under  the 
operation  of  all  you  yourself  would  desire  to  inflict, 
and  you  have  this  advantage  in  that  mode  of  doing 
it,  that  you  have  a  conviction  before  the  examination. 

13.161.  Then,  if  the  woman  was  diseased,  you 
would  detain  her  in  a  hospital  until  cured  ? — Yes, 
certainly,  or  a  man  either. 

13.162.  But  you  would  not  have  periodical  exami- 
nation to  see  whether  she  was  diseased  ? — No  ;  allow 
me  to  explain  the  difficulty  attending  periodical 
examinations  ;  that  it  is  undertaking  a  good  deal 
more  than  you  can  do,  because  if  you  take  a  woman 
you  must  remember  this,  that  a  public  prostitute  is 
always  diseased,  of  necessity.  She  cannot  follow  her 
unnatural  calling  for  many  months  without  becoming 
diseased,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  her  to  do  it  with- 
out damage  to  the  generations  in  some  way,  and  if  she 
becomes  diseased  once,  she  remains  in  hospital  for 
five  or  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  after  her 
discharge,  in  all  probability  she  will  be  diseased  again, 
that  is  to  say,  have  so  much  disease  on  her,  that  if 
you  acted  fairly,  you  would  send  her  back.  She  will 
therefore  vibrate  between  the  brothel  and  the  hospital 
almost  completely.  You  cannot  avoid  that  state  of 
things  by  hospital  management,  but  you  ci^n  avoid  a 
great  many  evils  if  you  teach  the  woman  to  be  cleaner 
and  less  excessive  in  her  mode  of  life.  If  you  raise 
in  any  way  you  can  her  self-respect,  you  will  do  more 
in  the  direction  of  preventing  the  spread  of  disease, 
I  am  perfectly  confident,  than  by  sending  her  to  hos- 
pital, because  if  it  can  be  proved,  as  I  think  it  can 
be,  that  disease  may  be  propagated  by  women  whom 
you  could  not  reasonably  detain  in  hospital,  the  argu- 
ment is  gone  at  once  for  repeatedly  detaining  her. 
Supposing  you  turn  her  out  as  comparatively  cured, 
because,  let  me  observe,  many  of  these  diseases  take 
months,  if  not  years,  to  get  rid  of ;  that  is  the  point, 
that  the  best  management  you  can  give,  the  most 
careful  treatment,  and  so  on,  the  best  and  most 
intelligent  gentlemen  who  will  submit  themselves 
absolutely  to  the.  rules  laid  down,  still  it  may  hs 
months  and  months,  or  even  years,  before  you  can 
positively  get  rid  of  this  disease  ;  and  under  those 
circumstances,  it  is  ten  times  more  likely  that  women 
who  will  not  obey  these  laws,  will  suffer  from  relapse 
the  moment  they  get  out  of  the  hospital  wards. 
Now,  according  to  my  experience  in  Paris,  that  is  just 
what  happens,  and  you  will  find  the  same  in  the  work- 
houses in  England,  that  when  once  a  diseased  pi-osti- 
tute  is  admitted  to  the  infirmary  ward  of  the  work- 
house, she  is  in  and  out  for  years,  and  unless  she 
happens  to  get  married  in  a  decent  state  of  life,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  or  is  removed  to  such  a 
position  as  will  entirely  change  her  habits  or  mode  of 


life,  there  will  be  very  little  hope  of  her  being  cured  twentt- 
by  the  hospital  mode  of  treatment  alone  ;  therefore  EIGHTH  DAY, 
you  must  look  more  to  warning  the  women  against  gtallard. 

excess,  and  encourage  habits   of   personal  cleanli-   

ness,  and  things  of  that  kind.    The  best  evidence  that  18  March  1871. 

that  may  be  done  is  this,  that  the  better  class  of  women  

actually  do  these  things.    They  take  care  of  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
They  are  particular  as  to  cleanliness,  they  avoid 
sexual  excesses  as  far  as  possible.    They  take  other 
precautions,  and    they    employ  a    doctor    for  the 
pui'pose  of  examining  them  from  time  to  time.  These 
women,  therefore,  if  my  views  be   correct,  come 
under  a  system  of  voluntary  examination  far  more 
effectually  than  is  capable  of  being  provided  by  law. 
One   suggestion  with   respect  to  this,  and  I  have 
done  ;  it  is  this  :  I  would  decidedly  recommend  that 
the  Poor  Law  dispensaries  should  be  by  law  autho- 
rised to  give  advice,  that  they  should  be  open  to  any 
person  whatever  to  go  in  and  inquire  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  things,  not  for  medicine,  but  only  to  go 
and  receive  an  opinion.    I  do  not  want  to  make 
medical  advice  more  gratuitous  than  it  is,  goodness 
knows  ;  it  is  a  great  deal  too  much  so  ;  but  I  do  want 
facilities  for  everybody  to  go  to  a  public  officer,  and 
have  the  facilily  of  being  examined  privately.  They 
public  should    be   furnished  with  an  opinion  as  a 
manter  of  right,  and  as  there  are  now,  or  I  daresay 
will  be,  some  50  or  60  public  dispensaries  organised 
as  well  as  dispensaries  can  be  in  the  metropolis,  and 
Mr.  Goschen  has  promised  to  extend  the  principle  to 
all  the  larger  towns,  I  think  it  desirable  that  one  of 
the  first  things  that  should  be  provided  is,  to  open  to 
everybody,  without  applying  for  a  ticket,  or  to  the 
parish  and  without  any  degradation  whatever,  that 
any  one  may  ask  the  doctor's  opinion  as  to  their  state 
of  health.     It  does  not  involve  treatment,  or  the 
giving  advice  or  medicine,  but  simply  that.    I  think 
that  would  enable  many  a  woman  who,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  doubtful  as  to  her  state,  going  and  getting 
the  matter  settled  in  her  own  mind.    Then  I  would 
observe  in  the  last  place  one  other  point,  and  it  is  this, 
that  the  more  thoroughly  the  woman  is  acquainted  with 
the  business  and  habits  of  prostitutes,  the  less  danger 
is  there  of  her  overlooking  the  beginnings  of  disease. 
I  think  it  is  the  same  with  men  as  with  women,  and 
the  old  roue  knows  a  great  deal  better  how  to  manage 
himself,  and  he  sees  the  first  beginning  of  the  disease  a 
great  deal  sooner  than  a  young  fellow  does.    It  is  the 
young  and  innocent  who  really  suffer  most  in  this 
matter,  and  therefore  it  is  just  that  class,  the  young 
and  innocent,  which  is  not  dealt  with  in  any  arrange- 
ment of  the  Acts,  but  it  is  that  class  which  it  is  the 
whole  object  of  my  observation  co  prove  would  be 
dealt  with,  rather  than  the  other  on  the  plan  I  have 
proposed.    I  wish  to  make   one   other  .  observation, 
which  is  this  :  a  great  deal  is  said  about  one  woman 
infecting  a  great  number  of  men.    Now  a  common 
prostitute  does    sometimes   infect   20   men,   but  I 
venture  to  say,  that  of  all  the  20  men  so  infected 
one  at  least  would  infect  some  healthy  woman.  Now 
people  suppose  that  men  do  not  infect.    I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  women  are  infected,  and  they  must 
be  infected  by  the  men,  and  my  conviction  is  that 
although    the   majority  of  the  men    do  not  infect 
many  women,  still  certainly  out  of  the  20  infected 
one  would  certainly  infect  another  woman,  and  that 
explains  the  anomaly  and  the  mistake  which  people 
frequently  make  on  that  subject.     I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  anything  else  I  am  desirous  of  saying. 

13.163.  (Mr.  Cowper- Temple.)  What  period  of 
time  did  that  inspection  of  the  soldiers  at  Aldershot 
take  ? — It  took  one  whole  afternoon. 

13.164.  To  inspect  a  regiment? — ^  To  inspect  a 
regiment  it  took  the  whole  afternoon. 

13.165.  Then  was  it  possible  that  after  all  the  in- 
spection could  fail  in  detecting  the  disease  in  the  men 
who  were  subject  to  it  ? — Nothing  was  easier.  In  the 
first  place,  a  man,  if  he  has  a  gonorrhoeal  discharge,  may 
take  care  that  there  is  no  trace  of  it  when  he  comes 
before  you,  and  if  there  is  not  much  inflammation  about 
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TWENTY^^  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  he  will  easily  pass  obscrva- 
EIGlim  .  ^j^^  gyppQgjpg  jiaj  gQre  on  his  j'ard,  he  would 
Br.  Slallard.    keep    it  out  of  observation  by    turning  it  aside, 

  putting  his  finger  upon  it,  or  his  thumb  if  it  was 

18  March  1871.  lower  down.    There  are  plenty  of  ways  of  escaping 
observation  if  they  choose  to  exercise  them. 

13.166.  You  mentioned  that  the  prostitutes  are 
very  seldom  out-patients  of  hospitals,  are  there  a  body 
of  private  practitioners  in  London  who  treat  women 
of  that  sort  — I  believe  that  there  are.  I  do  not  know 
it  from  my  personal  experience,  but  I  have  been  led 
to  understand  there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  wlio 
do  so. 

13.167.  What  should  you  suppose  was  the  way 
these  women  generally  get  cured  if  they  cannot  be 
received  as  out-patients? — They  go  to  chemists  very 
largely,  and  they  do  not  always  tell  the  truth  to 
chemists. 

13.168.  {3Ir.  liijlands.)  I  think  I  understood  you 
to  say  a  few  years  ago  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  army  were  very  bad  indeed  in  relation  to  this 
disease  ? — I  think  they  are  still  so  in  many  respects. 

13.169.  First,  I  think,  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
a  few  years  ago  they  were  bad  ? — They  were  very 
bad. 

13.170.  Would  you  be  able  to  say  while  they  are  not 
satisfoctory  now  that  they  have  been  improved  during 
the  last  few  years  ? — Certainly. 

13.171.  "You  may  probably  be  aware  that  in  1858 
the  Sanitary  Commission  as  to  the  army  made  certain 
recommendations  as  to  the  means  to  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  this  disease  ? — Yes. 

13.172.  I  understand  from  you,  with  regard  to 
Aldershot,  these  opportunities  for  private  ablutions 
have  not  been  provided  in  any  way  that  you  would 
think  effectual  ? — Not  provided  in  my  time  at  all. 
In  these  barracks  where  I  have  seen  any  provision,  I 
do  not  consider  it  effectual. 

13.173.  I  have  been  informed  that  in  Chatham 
there  are  more  and  better  provisions  of  this  kind  ? — 
I  do  not  consider  them  satisfactory. 

13.174.  But  I  take  it  that  you  are  clearly  of  opinion 
that  if  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  army  were 
materially  improved,  as  they  might  be  practically,  that 
that  alone  would  reduce  the  character  and  spread  of 
this  disease  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

13.175.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  to  the  extent 
they  have  been  improved,  although  not  improved  to  the 
extent  which  in  your  judgment  they  ought  to  be,  yet 
to  the  extent  they  have  been  improved  the  last  few 
years,  there  may  be  expected  to  be  seen  as  the  result 
a  diminution  of  disease  ?— No  doubt. 

13.176.  And  you  believe  that  would  be  so  entirely 
apart  from  the  operation  of  any  Acts  of  this  character? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  take  the  question 
irrespective  of  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  where  the 
Acts  have  come  into  operation,  but  my  impression  is 
that  if  they  were  improved  it  would  be  due  partly  to  the 
one,  and  partly  to  the  other,  where  the  Acts  have  been 
in  operation.  I  should  think  there  would  be  no  doubt 
about  it,  because  anything  worse  than  the  system 
which  was  in  operation  during  the  time  previous  to 
these  Acts,  such  a  system  as  I  have  been  describing 
in  Aldershot  in  my  time,  and  also  up  to  as  late  as 
January  1867  is  impossible  to  conceive. 

13.177.  But  in  your  judgment  as  a  medical  man, 
and  from  your  experience  in  relation  both  to  the  army 
and  the  character  of  this  disease,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  measures  such  as  you  have  indicated  outside 
these  Acts  might  be  adopted,  so  as  to  produce  a 
result  even  much  greater  than  that  attributed  to  these 
Acts  ? — Certainly. 

13.178.  {Mr.  Holmes.')  Have  you  read  the  Acts  ? — 
1  do  not  know  that  I  have  specifically  read  them 
through. 


13.179.  Have  you  studied  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  at  all  ? — I  have  not  done  so  particularly. 

13.180.  Then  you  have  formed  no  impression  as  to 
whether  their  operation  hitherto  has  been  beneficial, 
or  the  reverse  ? — As  far  as  I  have  read  generally, 
I  should  imagine  that  their  operation  had  been 
beneficial. 

13.181.  But  you  do  not  profess  any  personal  ex- 
perience ? — I  do  not  profess  any  personal  knowledge 
of  the  statistics  of  the  thing,  or  to  have  visited  any 
of  the  subjected  districts.  I  do  not  profess  that  at  all. 

13.182.  {Sir  J.  Trelmony.)  Are  you  aware  that 
the  examination  of  men  is  still  the  custom  in  one  or 
two  battalions  in  the  Coldstream  Guards  ? — -No. 

13.183.  You  rather  distrust  the  power  of  medical 
men  to  detect  disease  in  these  patients  ? — By  the 
time  you  have  examined  400  or  500  men,  I  venture 
to  say  that  your  attention  becomes  a  little  enfeebled 
in  the  matter,  especially  in  such  a  disgusting  busi- 
ness. I  think  I  should  distrust  my  own  power,  and 
I  do  not  think  I  should  disparage  anybody  else  in 
saying  that  I  should  distrust  others. 

13.184.  At  the  time  of  the  examination  of  the 
men  that  you  spoke  of,  was  there  not  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  present  who  would  prevent  the  con- 
duct you  referred  to  ? — A  non-commissioned  officer 
was  present,  but  he  could  not  altogether  prevent  im- 
proper conduct.  They  would  speak  of  their  objec- 
tions to  examinations  rather  privately  when  they 
came  to  me  for  other  purposes,  and  say  that  they  did 
not  like  it. 

13.185.  Would  you  think  it  your  duty  to  say  to 
the  colonel  you  could  only  examine  a  certain  number 
in  a  day  ? — Possibly  it  might  have  been  done,  but 
the  arrangements,  as  far  as  the  camp  was  concerned, 
were  such  that  one  was  obliged  to  go  through  the 
matter  on  a  particular  afternoon. 

13.186.  Did  you  make  reports  that  you  could 
rely  on  with  regard  to  the  state  of  health  of  the 
men  ? — I  do  not  think  I  ever  made  a  report.  I 
ordered  a  man  to  the  hospital  if  he  was  sick  ;  other- 
wise, not  that  I  am  aware  of,  I  never  made  a  rejjort 
specially.  Of  course  there  are  the  usual  daily  report 
of  admissions  to  hospital. 

13.187.  Your  observation  of  the  condtion  of  the 
men  was  very  nearly  useless  — Their  condition  was 
such  that  I  had  no  occasion  to  report  their  condition — 
none  whatever  ;  the  management  of  ihe  sick  was  under 
my  charge,  as  I  take  it,  and  I  ordered  a  man  to  the 
hospital  when  he  was  sick. 

13.188.  But  you  rather  distrusted  your  power  of 
telling  him  when  he  was  sick  ? — Certainly  under  the 
circumstances.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  cannot 
tell  gonorrhoja  or  chancre  when  I  see  it,  but  looking 
at  the  circumstances,  I  say  that  its  exhibition  is  likely 
to  escape  observation. 

13.189.  But  you  said  it  could  be  concealed  by  a 
man  turning  one  side  instead  of  the  other,  the  part  af- 
fected ? — I  do  not  say  that  I  would  be  easily  deceived 
with  my  eyes  open,  and  I  do  not  think  I  was  often 
deceived,  but  at  the  same  time  I  was  liable  to  be 
deceived,  and  the  proof  was  so  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  because  men  were  afterwards  brought  to 
hospital  and  explained  to  me  the  fact  how  they 
managed  to  deceive  me. 

13.190.  Do  I  understand  you  Avith  regard  to  the 
detention  of  patients  who  are  affected,  in  unions, 
there  is  absolute  compulsion  to  detain  them,  or  merely 
permission  to  detain  them  ? — The  guardians  can  order 
their  detention. 

13.191.  But  are  they  compelled  to  detain  them  ? — 
I  do  not  think  tliey  are  compelled. 

13.192.  They  can  do  it  under  the  Act  of  1867?— 
Tliey  can  do  it,  and  do  do  it. 


Adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  DAY. 


House  of  Lords,  20th  March  1871. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,.  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper-Temple,  M.P. 

Sir  J.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 

C.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 
Major  O'Reilly,  M.P. 
J.  H.  Bridges,  Esq.,  M.D. 
T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S, 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 
Mr.  R.  Applegartii. 


Captain  W.  C.  Harris  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  : 


13,193.  (Chairmcw.)  You  are  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Metropolitan  Police? — I  am. 

13,194'.  And  have  been  so  for  many  years  ? — I 
have. 

13.195.  When  the  Acts  which  are  the  subject  of 
inquiry  before  this  Commission  were  passed,  were 
you  specially  charged  with  their  administration  ? — 
Not  at  that  time. 

13.196.  When  were  you  first  charged  ? — On  the 
1st  of  January  1870. 

13.197.  Then  previously  to  the  1st  of  January  1870, 
who  was  practically  charged  with  the  duty  of  superin- 
tending their  administration  ? — Sir  Richard  Mayne  ; 
they  were  carried  out  under  his  directions  by  a  visiting 
superintendent,  Mr.  Mallalieu,  who  was  afierw.ards 
pensioned,  and  has  since  died. 

13.198.  Superintendent  Mallalieu  I  think  was  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  members  of  the 
force  ? — He  was. 

13.199.  Having  been  previously  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  duties  of  a  high  class  ? — Yes. 

13.200.  When  did  Mr.  Mallalieu  die  ?— In  the 
early  part  of  January  1870. 

13.201.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  or  when  he 
ceased  to  be  fit  to  do  business,  he  was  charged  with 
the  management  of  these  Acts  ? — He  was. 

13.202.  Then  at  the  commencement  of  last  year 
the  duty  devolved  upon  you  ? — It  did.  I  was  specially 
appointed. 

13.203.  When  you  were  appointed  the  Act  had 
passed  enlarging  the  districts  I  think  ? — It  had, 

13.204.  How  many  districts  are  there  noAV  under 
the  operation  of  the  Acts? — There  are  17  altogether. 
If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  put  in  a  list  of  them. 
This  list  states  the  dates  at  which  the  operation 
commenced  in  each  district,  and  the  date  on  which 
the  register  came  into  use. 

13.205.  Now  you  have  stated  that  you  were  charged 
with  the  direction  of  the  oliicers  engaged  in  this  duty. 
In  what  way  did  you  exercise  your  authority  ?  Did 
you  give  them  special  instructions  ? — I  have  given 
them  special  instructions  from  time  to  time  as  has 
been  necessary. 

13.206.  W^ere  those  instructions  written  always  or 
sometimes  verbal  ? — Frequently  verbal,  but  likewise  in 
writing  ;  circulars  were  sent  round. 

13.207.  Have  you  yourself  ever  visited  any  districts 
where  the  Act  has  been  in  operation  ? — I  have  visited 
them  frequently. 

13.208.  That  is  part  of  your  duty  ? — That  is  part 
of  my  duty.  I  go  three  or  four  times  a  year  to  each 
district. 

13.209.  Then  in  fact  you  act  in  some  measure  as 
an  inspector  of  the  officers  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Acts  ? — Yes,  and  I  always  visit  the 
hospitals  when  I  go  round,  and  look  into  the  books  at 
the  several  stations,  and  make  inquiries  with  regard  to 
the  operation  of  the  Acts. 
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13.210.  Then  when  any  difficulty  arises,  which 
requires  special  instructions,  you  are  referred  to  ? — 
They  refer  to  me. 

13.211.  Do  you  produce  returns  relative  to  the 
number  of  prostitutes  in  the  districts  included  under 
the  operation  of  tiie  Acts  ?— Yes,  in  making  out  these 
returns  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  as 
clear  as  possible.  I  have  placed,  first,  the  number  of 
women  remaining  on  the  register  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  year  ;  to  that  I  have  added  the  number 
registered  during  the  year  ;  and  then  made  a  total 
column.  I  have  then  deducted  the  number  of  women 
removed  from  the  register  for  various  causes,  giving  a 
total  of  those  ren)0ved,  and  showing  the  nun)ber  of 
women  remaining  on  the  register  on  the  31st  of 
December  in  each  year.  The  next  column  is  the 
number  of  known  common  women  in  each  year. 

13.212.  Do  you  mean,  when  you  speak  of  "  known 
common  women,"  women  who  have  been  registered  ? 
— Women  who  were  known  to  the  police,  but  who 
were  not  placed  upon  the  register,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  account  of  the  want  of  hospital  accommodation.  • 

13.213.  We  learnt  from  one  of  the  members  of  the 
force,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Acts  were  first  put 
into  operation  in  Devonport,  there  were  a  great 
number  of  women  who  were  fit  subjects  for  examina- 
tion under  the  Acts,  but  for  whom  sufficient  accomtno- 
dation  had  not  been  provided  in  the  hospital  ? — That 
is  the  case. 

13.214.  When  you  speak  of  known  common  women, 
you  mean  known  common  women  who  ought  to  have 
been  brought  under  the  Acts,  but  were  not  in  the 
first  instance,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  accommodation  ? — That  is  so. 

13.215.  Do  these  returns  differ  materially  from 
the  returns  which  have  been  formally  furnished  to 
Parliament  ? — Not  at  all,  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  women  ;  the  return  is  only  made  out  in  a  different 
form. 

13.216.  Then  are  those  returns  made  out  up  to  the 
31st  of  December  last  ? — These  returns  are  made  up 
to  the  31st  of  December  of  last  year. 

13.217.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  Then  the  figures 
would  correspond  exactly  wiiii  the  figures  in  this 
return  ? — With  regard  to  the  number  of  women. 

13.218.  Have  you  the  gross  number  of  women  who 
have  been  placed  on  the  register  in  all  the  districts 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes  ;  there 
have  been  9,688  women  placed  on  the  register  up  to 
the  31st  of  December  last. 

13.219.  Can  you  give  us  the  gross  number  that 
were  on  the  register  at  the  end  of  last  year?  —  2,650. 

13.220.  Does  that  comprise  the  whole  of  the  public 
women  who  came  under  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? 
— Every  one,  every  known  common  prostitute. 

13.221.  In  all  the  districts  ? — In  all  the  districls. 

13.222.  Your  statement  shows  that  an  immense 
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TWENTY-  number  of  women  have  been  removed  from  the  re- 
JJINTH  DAY.  gister.    How  has  that  been  effected  ? — 3,900  women 

  have  left  the  districts,  490  have  married,  634  have 

Capt.  entered  homes,  1,866  have  been  restored  to  friends, 
^'  and  148  have  died.    I  should  explain  when  I  say 

20  March  1871  these  are  the  same  figures,  that  the  return  pre- 

_____  '  sented  to  Parliament  only  came  up  to  the  31st  of 
March  1870,  while  these  returns  are  made  up  to  the 
31st  of  December  last. 

13.223.  That  is  the  latest  official  return  ? — This  is 
the  latest  official  return  ;  and  this  makes  a  total  of  7,038 
who  have  been  removed  from  the  register  for  various 
causes. 

13.224.  {Sir  J.  Pakingt07i.)  Accounted  for  through- 
out the  whole  time  ? — Accounted  for  throughout  the 
whole  time. 

13.225.  {Chairmmi.)  Now  as  to  that  large  number  of 
7,038,  comprising  women  that  have  left  the  district, 
women  who  have  married,  women  who  have  been 
restored  to  their  friends,  and  who  have  entered  homes, 

•  have  you  any  account  of  what  became  of  those  women, 
whether  any  of  them  came  back  to  a  life  of  prostitu- 
tion ? — No,  I  cannot  tell  ;  they  are  simply  removed 
from  the  register. 

13.226.  In  point  of  fact,  no  doubt  many  of  them 
returned  to  prostitution  ? — I  think  it  is  possible,  and 
in  consequence  have  been  re-registered, 

13.227.  But  if  they  have  returned  and  have  b6en 
re-registered,  they  form  a  portion  of  the  2,650  you 
now  state  to  be  on  the  register  ? — Just  so ;  and  I 
may  explain  that  if  a  woman  went  from  Portsmouth 
to  Plymouth  she  would  be  brought  on  the  register  at 
Plytnouth,  and  Avould  form  one  of  the  9,688.  The 
total  number  of  common  prostitutes,  when  the  Act 
was  first  brought  into  operation,  in  each  separate 
district,  was  4,852. 

13.228.  Does  that  include  the  districts  as  they  are 
now  extended  ?■ — Just  so. 

1.3,229.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  And  that  refers  to 
the  period  of  the  passing  of  the  first  Act  ? — From  the 
passing  of  the  first  Act  in  1864  down  to  the  31st  of 
December  last. 

13.230.  (Viscou)d  Ilardinge.)  When  you  say  the 
first  Act  was  put  in  operation,  which  Act  do  you 
mean  ? — I  mean  the  several  Acts. 

13.231.  You  mean  when  the  Act  of  1864  came  into 
operation  there  were  4,852? — Not  in  1864,  but  in  all 
the  districts  as  the  /Vet  came  into  operation  in  each 
district.  During  last  year,  I  think,  there  were  eight 
new  districts  formed. 

13.232.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  the  gross  number 
of  examinations  made  by  the  visiting  surgeon  ? — The 
gross  number  was  103,677  up  to  the  31st  of  December 
last. 

13.233.  Of  that  number  of  103,677,  how  many 
were  found  diseased  ? — 17,303. 

13.234.  17,303  were  sent  to  the  hospital  ?— 17,303 
were  sent  to  the  hospital  ;  86,374  were  found  free 
from  disease. 

13.235.  Is  that  per-centage  of  disease  the  average, 
do  your  returns  enable  you  to  state  that  ? — No  ;  it 
is  not  an  average,  but  the  actual  number  found  dis- 
eased in  the  different  districts. 

13.236.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  analyse  that 
gross  return  of  103,677  ?  First,  have  you  the  number 
of  women  who  were  examined  and  registered  say  at 
the  end  of  1866,  when  the  Act  of  1866  was  in  opera- 
tion ? — In  the  year  1866  there  were  only  1,661  cases 
of  women  who  had  been  examined. 

13.237.  That  was  very  early  in  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

13.238.  Then  in  1866  there  were  1,661  cases  ex- 
amined ? — 1,661  cases  altogether  examined  in  that 
year. 

13.239.  How  many  of  those  were  sent  to  hospital  ? 
—1,103  out  of  the  1,661. 

13.240.  When  was  the  Act  of  1866  first  put  into 
operation  ? — I  am  unable  to  state. 

13.241.  But  you  know  it  was  passed  late  in  the 
Session  of  1863  ? — Yes. 

13.242.  And  probably  did  not  come  into  operation 
until  late  in  that  year? — In  all  probability. 


13.243.  The  Act  of  1866  was  the  Act  under  which 
the  women  were  examined  periodically  ? — Yes,  but 
I  was  not  carrying  out  the  duties  at  that  time. 

13.244.  Then  until  you  come  to  the  beginning  of 
last  year  your  only  source  of  information  is  the 
returns  before  you  ? — The  returns  I  have  received 
from  the  different  districts. 

13.245.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
number  of  1,661  women  who  were  examined  in  1866 
is  the  number  for  the  year  ? — The  number  for  the 
year. 

13.246.  Is  there  any  date  to  that  return  — It  is 
made  up  to  the  31st  December  in  each  year. 

13.247.  Then  1,661  being  the  first  result  of  the 
Act  of  1866,  out  of  that  number  will  you  re-state  the 
number  that  were  sent  to  hospital  diseased  ? — 1,103. 
That  was  the  result  of  the  early  operation  of  the 
Acts.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  state  the  number 
that  came  up  for  examination  from  the  time  the  Acts 
first  came  into  operation.  On  the  31st  of  December 
1864,  the  Act  having  been  put  in  force  on  the  3rd 
of  December  previously,  there  were  30  women 
examined,  of  which  number  18  were  found  to  be  dis- 
eased. In  the  year  1865,  during  the  whole  of  that 
year,  there  were  1,027  examined,  and  783  found 
diseased.  In  1866,  as  I  before  stated,  there  were 
1,661  examined,  and  1,103  found  diseased.  In  1867 
there  were  3,339  examinations,  and  1,977  cases  of  dis- 
ease. In  1868  there  were  10,968  examinations,  and 
4,363  cases  of  disease.  In  1869  there  were  34,282 
examinations,  and  4,767  cases  of  disease.  In  1870 
there  were  52,370  examinations,  and  4,292  cases  of 
disease. 

13.248.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  Commission 
by  Inspector  Anniss,  who  is  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Acts  at  Devonport,  that  he  had  no  in- 
structions to  commence  periodically  until  the  1st  of 
January  1869;  that  is  no  doubt  correct? — I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  correct.  I  had  not  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  myself  at  that  time,  but  1  have  no 
doubt  it  is  correct.  That  was  on  account  of  the  want 
of  hospital  accommodation. 

13.249.  You  have  now  brought  the  return  up  to 
the  last  official  year  ? — Yes,  the  31st  of  December 
1870. 

13.250.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.')  Is  there  still  a  want 
of  hospital  accommodation? — No,  Ave  have  an  ample 
supply  of  beds  now,  and  some  to  spare.  I  have  a 
return  here  which  shows  the  number  of  beds  which 
have  been  available  for  occupation  by  common  women 
during  the  period  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  have 
been  in  operation,  as  likewise  the  number  of  beds 
occupied  on  the  31st  of  December  last.  The  total 
number  of  beds  is  666,  and  on  the  31st  of  December 
1870  there  were  only  372  occupied. 

13.251.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  the  hospital  returns 
before  you  ? — The  returns  are  not  from  the  hospital, 
but  made  up  by  our  own  people. 

13.252.  It  appears  from  this  return  that  the  maxi- 
mum of  accommodation  in  the  several  hospitals  was 
completed  in  the  year  1870  ? — Yes. 

13.253.  That  full  amount  of  accommodation  was 
provided  ? — That  full  amount  of  accommodation  was 
provided. 

13.254.  And  that  in  1870  the  total  number  of  beds 
which  had  been  provided  in  the  protected  districts 
were  666  ? — Yes,  and  that  in  the  year  ending  the 
31st  of  December  last,  the  number  occupied  was  372. 

13.255.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  women  who 
were  discharged  from  the  hospital  incurable  ? — 200 
exactly. 

13.256.  What  period  does  that  cover  ? — That  is 
from  the  time  the  Act  was  first  put  in  operation 
down  to  the  31st  of  December  last. 

13.257.  Have  you  any  yearly  return  of  the  number 
of  (lays  that  each  woman  was  detained  in  hospital  'i — 
Yes. 

13.258.  When  does  that  return  connnence? — It  is 
for  the  three  years  1868,  1869,  and  1870. 

13^259.  Those  were  the  years  during  which  ample 
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accommodation  was  provided  in  the  hospital  ? — No, 
ample  accommodation  was  not  provided  until  1870. 
13,260.  The  maximum  ? — The  maximum. 
,'13,'261.  But  a  very  large  accommodation  had  been 
provided  in  1868?— Yes. 

13.262.  Now  will  you  give  us  the  number  of  days 
each  woman  was  detained  in  hospital  in  1868  ? — In  the 
whole  of  the  districts  the  average  was  35  days  in  1868. 

13.263.  That  is  the  whole  of  the  districts  ? — The 
whole  of  the  districts  including  all  the  new  districts  at 
that  date. 

13.264.  What  was  the  average  of  1869  ?— Thirty- 
four,  and  in  1870  it  was  31.  Then  this  return  likewise 
gives  it  for  each  separate  district,  for  instance,  Ports- 
mouth, in  the  year  1868,  50;  in  the  year  1869,46; 
and  in  the  year  1870,  38. 

13.265.  Do  you  pu:  that  in  — I  will  put  this  in. 
Then  if  you  take  the  eight  oldest  districts,  that  is  to 
say,  where  the  Act  has  been  longest  in  operation,  it 
was  35  in  tlie  year  1868,  33  in  the  year  1869,  and  29 
in  the  year  1870. 

13.266.  What  was  the  weekly  average  of  the  num- 
ber of  women  on  the  register  during  the  last  three 
years  ? — The  weekly  average  in  1868  was  2,210.  I 
should  explain  this.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  these 
returns  as  explicit  as  possible,  and  have  therefore 
given  a  double  average, — the  women  who  were  on 
the  register  on  the  31st  of  December  in  each  year, 
and  the  average  number  of  women  on  the  register  at 
the  end  of  each  week  in  each  year.  In  doing  that  I 
have  taken  the  number  remaining  on  the  register  on 
the  Saturday  in  each  week  in  each  year,  and  in  1868 
the  average  was  2,210  ;  in  1869  it  was  2,455  ;  and  in 
1870  it  was  2,977. 

13.267.  (Adm.  Collinson.')  The  new  districts  being 
brought  in  ? — The  new  districts  being  brought  in. 

13.268.  {Mr.  Buxton.')  That  is  the  number  of 
prostitutes  on  the  register  ? — The  number  of  prosti- 
tutes on  the  register  at  the  end  of  each  week,  and 
average  struck  for  each  year. 

13.269.  {Chairman.)  Has  it  been  frequently  neces- 
sary to  bring  women  before  the  magistrates  before 
they  would  submit  to  the  periodical  examinations  ? — 
It  has  latterly  ;  in  1868  it  was  only  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  women  in  20  cases  by  information 
before  the  magistrates ;  in  1869,  59  cases  occurred; 
but  in  1870,  there  were  212  cases. 

13.270.  Then  the  cases  have  largely  increased  in 
the  last  year  ? — Very  largely. 

13.271.  Can  you  form  any  calculation  as  to  the 
probability  of  the  magistrates'  cases  increasing  in  the 
future? — If  the  opposition  to  the  Acts  continues,  I 
should  think  they  would  increase  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

13.272.  It  will  depend  very  much  upon  that  ? — It 
will  depend  entirely  upon  that. 

13.273.  {Adm.  Collinson.)  Have  you  the  con- 
victions for  the  last  three  years  ? — No  ;  many  cases 
are  now  withdrawn.  When  the  women  find  they  are 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  magistrates,  they 
submit. 

13.274.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  before  us  that 
there  are  some  cases  which  the  magistrates  have  dis- 
missed on  hearing  the  evidence  ? — Yes  ;  three. 

13.275.  {Chairman.)  You  had  212  cases  before  the 
magistrates  last  year  ? — Yes. 

13.276.  Can  you  state  whether  there  were  convic- 
tions in  the  whole  of  those  cases  ? — Well,  I  can  only 
speak  from  recollection  ;  I  have  no  return. 

13.277.  You  can  probably  furnish  a  return  ? — I 
will  do  so. 

13.278.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Can  you  state  how 
many  days'  imprisonment,  or  what  imprisonment,  in 
flagrant  cases  was  awarded  ? — I  think  there  have  been 
two  cases  of  three  months,  and  15  or  16  a  month  ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  convictions  have  been 
followed  by  7  or  14  days'  imprisomnent. 

13.279.  {Chairman.)  You  are  not  at  present  able 
to  furnish  particular  information  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  convictions   and   acquittals  of  the  212 


women  who  were  summoned  ? — No  ;  I  will  furnish  TWENTY- 
that,  and  also  the  sentences.  NINTH  DAY. 

13.280.  Were  those  212,  women  who  were  sum-  — 

moned  for  refusing  to  sign  the  submission,  or  were   tit  . 

■  •    1                     .1               n    ■       '     •       ,       rr.  C.  Harris. 
they  origmal  summonses  r — ror  rerusmg  to  sign  the   

voluntary  submission,  oi",  having  signed  the  voluntary  20 March  1871. 

submission,  refusing  to  submit  to  examination  ;  or,  in  

cases  where  an  order  having  been  made  by  the  magis- 

ti'ates,  they  refused  to  submit  to  examination. 

13.281.  Then,  perhaps,  you  will  kindly  furnish  the 
Commission  with  the  figures,  separating  those  two 
and  the  districts  in  which  the  summonses  and  convic- 
tions took  place  ? — I  will  do  so. 

13.282.  Now,  you  have  stated  that  you  attribute 
the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  informations  laid 
in  1870  to  the  public  agitation  of  this  question  ? — 
Yes. 

13.283.  Do  you  give  that  opinion  advisedly  from 
your  own  knowledge,  or  is  it  your  conjecture  onl}'  ?-— 
It  is  from  my  own  knowledge.  Every  application  for 
a  sum.mons  is  submitted  to  me,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  the  application  is  made. 

13.284.  Is  that  the  regulation  of  the  police,  or  is  it 
statute  law  ? — According  to  the  regulations  of  the 
police. 

13.285.  That  no  summons  against  a  woman  should 
issue  without  authority  from  head  quarters  ? — That 
is  it  ;  without  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners. 

13.286.  Have  you  the  returns  of  the  number  of 
public-houses,  beerhouses,  and  brothels  during  last 
year  in  the  included  districts  ? — Yes. 

13.287.  Are  they  the  gross  returns? — These  are 
the  gross  returns. 

13.288.  Will  you  give  the  public-houses  in  each 
year  ? — In  1865  there  were  952. 

13.289.  In  1865  the  districts  were  fewer  than  they 
are  now  ? — Very  much  so. 

13.290.  There  were  952  in  the  then  districts  ?— 952 
in  the  then  districts.    In  1866  there  were  1,087  ;  in 

1867,  1,306;  in  1868,  1,506;  in  1869,  1,671;  and  in 
1870,  when  the  large  increase  in  the  districts  took 
place,  there  were  2,748. 

13.291.  Now  will  you  give  us  the  beerhouses  for 
the  same  periods  ? — In  1865,  the  number  of  beer- 
houses was  1,345;  in  1866,  1,396;  in  1867,  1,502;  in 

1868,  1,637;  in  1869,  1,691;  and  in  1870,  2,383. 

13.292.  Now  will  you  turn  to  the  brothels The 
brothels  in  1865  weie  682;  in  1866,  685;  in  1867, 
606;  in  1868,  600;  in  1869,  547;  and  in  1870,  641. 

13.293.  Have  you  any  returns  showing  the  period 
for  which  women  were  brought  up  for  medical  ex- 
amination in  the  several  districts  ? — Yes,  I  have  here 
a  "return  of  the  course  of  medical  examination  to 
"  which  common  women  have  beer  subjected  in  each 
"  of  the  under-mentioned  districts  during  the  time  the 
"  above  Acts  have  been  in  operation."  In  the  first 
place  it  was  "when  informed  against  or  strongly 
"  suspected  of  being  affected  with  a  contagious 
"  disease."  That  is  when  the  Act  was  first  put  into 
operation.  Then  at  one  station  they  were  examined 
only  once  in  three  months, — that  was  at  Sheerness, 
and  tliat  continued  fi-om  October  1866  down  to  May 
1870, — and  in  several  of  the  stations  they  were  ex- 
amined only  once  a  month.  Then  at  some  stations 
they  were  examined  once  in  three  weeks;  but  the 
whole  are  now  examined  fortnightly. 

13.294.  Then  the  practice  now  is  uniform  ? — Yes. 

13.295.  Throughout  the  districts  you  examine  fort- 
nightly ? — Yes  ;  since  May  last. 

13.296.  Has  that  been  in  pursuance  of  an  order 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Police  ? — In  pursuance  of 
directions  from  the  Admiralty.  I  brought  the  fact 
under  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  AdTjiralty 
that  they  were  examined  only  once  in  three  months 
at  Sheerness,  and  pointed  out  how  absurd  it  was, 
and  he  then  gave  directions  that  they  «hould  be  ex- 
amined every  fortnight. 

13.297.  You  have  stated  that  up  to  a  recent  period 
the  examinations  at  Sheerness  were  only  once  in 
three  months  ? — Yes. 

13.298.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  returns 
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TAVENTY-     sliow  the  Increase  of  disease  was  nuicli  greater  in 
NINTH  DAY.  Sheerness  than  in  any  other  place? — The  ratio  of 
—         cases  of  disease  per  hundred  of  examinations  made  at 
W.  CHa  r-     Sheerness  in  1868  was  17-45,  in  1869  it  was  22-85, 

1  and  in  1870,  10-64. 

20  March  1871.      13,299.  Then  the  latest  return  from  Sheerness  is 

 that  the  per-centage  of  disease  was  10  per  cent,  and  a 

fraction  ? — 10*64  per  hundred  examinations  made. 

13.300.  At  what  period  was  the  fortnightly  exami- 
nation substituted  for  the  three  monthly  examina- 
tion at  Slieerntss  ? — Tn  May  last. 

13.301.  And  the  last  return  you  have  given  us  of 
the  10  per  cent,  is  the  return  to  the  31st  of  December  ? 
— Yes. 

13.302.  The  new  regulation  having  been  then  in 
operation  from  May  to  December  ? — From  May  to 
December. 

13.303.  You  have  given  us  a  return  of  the  state  of 
the  women  at  Sheerness,  have  you  a  return  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  at  Sheerness,  and  of  their  con- 
dition ? — I  can  give  you  the  per-centage  of  syphilis 
and  gonorrhoea  together  contracted  in  the  district,  as 
likewise  that  contracted  out  of  the  district,  as  also 
other  venereal  diseases,  and  of  all  men  treated  for 
venereal  disease. 

13.304.  During  what  period  ? — The  last  three  years, 
1868,  1869,  and  1870.  I  have  returns  for  only  those 
three  years. 

13.305.  When  you  speak  of  the  per-centage  of  dis- 
ease contracted  within  the  district,  and  contracted 
without  the  district,  do  you  mean  cases  where  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  men  coming  into  Sheerness 
brought  the  disease  with  them  ? — Just  so,  they  con- 
tracted the  disease  out  of  the  district.  In  1868  the 
disease  contracted  in  the  district  was  3-92,  and  out 
of  the  district  6-76. 

13.306.  That  is  to  say,  of  the  men  who  marched  into 
Sheerness  about  6j  per  cent,  of  the  men  were  found  to 
be  diseased  ? — Yes. 

13.307.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  soldiers? — Of 
soldiers,  seamen,  and  marines,  together. 

13.308.  The  per-centage  of  soldiers,  seamen,  and 
marines  who  brought  disease  into  the  district  which 
they  had  contracted  outside  was  61  per  cent.  ? — 
per  cent. 

13.309.  The  same  men  who  contracted  disease  in 
the  district  were  nearly  four  in  1868  ? — 3-92.  Then 
the  other  venereal  diseases  were  -90,  making  a  total  of 
11-59. 

13.310.  {Canon  Gregory.)  Now,  where  were  those 
other  venereal  diseases  contracted  ? — Contracted  in 
the  district  and  elsewhere.  I  now  come  to  1 869,  the 
disease  contracted  in  the  district  was  5' 55,  elsewhere 
10-84,  and  other  venereal  diseases  1-07,  making  17-48 
for  the  year.  Then  in  1870  it  was  5-39  contracted 
in  the  district,  and  9-32  contracted  out  of  the  district 
or  elsewhere — other  venereal  diseases  1  -10,  making  a 
total  of  15-82. 

13.311.  Now,  will  you  give  us  the  grand  total — Of 
the  men  treated  for  venereal  disease  in  1868  it  was 
20-15  ;  in  1869,  18-01  ;  and  in  1870,  16-38.  That  is 
disease  contracted  in  all  the  districts  where  the  Act 
applies  and  likewise  imported  into  the  district  1  have 
likewise  a  return  separating  the  diseases,  syphilis  from 
gonorrhoea  :  this  for  1870  only.  They  were  kept  in 
the  way  I  mentioned  up  to  1870,  but  during  the  last 
year  primary  syphilis  has  been  separated  from  gonor- 
rhoea, and  "l  find  that  primary  syphilis  was  4*98, 
gonorrhoea  8-71,  and  other  venereal  diseases  2-68 — 
the  total  being  16-38.  I  might  mention  that  we  are 
no  longer  to  collect  the  statistics  for  the  army  and 
navy,  an  arrangement  having  been  come  to  between 
the  War  Department  and  the  Admiralty  that  they  are 
to  collect  their  own  statistics  for  the  future. 

13.312.  Do  you  think  that  a  convenient  arrangement  ? 
■ — Yes,  I  mean  the  statistics  with  regard  to  soldiers 
and  seamen.  I  think  the  authorities  at  the  War  De- 
partment and  Admiralty  have  the  opportunity  of  getting 
the  figures  more  correct  in  all  probability  than  we 
should.    We  get  returns  from  the  different  hospitals, 


but  I  think  they  ought  to  have  the  responsibility  of 
collecting  their  own  returns. 

13.313.  Do  they  propose  to  furnish  those  returns  to 
the  Home  Office  for  the  information  of  the  police  ? — 
They  have  offered  to  send  me  a  copy,  but  they  wi^^l 
collect  the  information  for  themselves  in  future. 

13.314.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  convenient 
that  the  whole  of  the  statistics  on  this  question  should 
be  collected  at  one  office  ? — In  all  probability  it  would 
be  more  convenient,  but  it  might  be  possible  from  the 
returns  being  made  up  to  different  periods,  that  their 
statistics  would  differ  from  ours  ;  there  might  be  a 
slight  variation  in  the  figures. 

13.315.  Then  any  future  returns  furnished  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Police  will  be  confined  to  the 
women  ? — To  the  women  only. 

13.316.  And  there  will  be  separate  returns  fur- 
nished by  the  War  Office  of  the  men  ? — Yes. 

13.317.  Can  you  state  the  strength  of  the  army 
and  navy  during  the  years  for  which  you  have  given 
us  a  per-centage  in  disease  ? — Yes,  in  the  whole  of 
the  protected  districts,  of  soldiers,  seamen,  and  ma- 
rines there  were  in  1868,  52,838,  in  1869,  53,184, 
and  in  1870,  59,097. 

13.318.  {Adm.  Collbisoti.)  Can  you  give  us  any 
information  upon  this  point  ?  Supposing  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  vessels  arrived  with  a  crew  of  1,000  men  on 
board,  and  were  paid  off  in  10  days,  would  they  come 
under  that  number  ? — Yes,  they  would  be  included. 

13.319.  Although  they  had  been  there  only  10 
days,  we  will  say  ? — This  is  an  average  number  of  the 
whole  during  the  year. 

13.320.  The  average  number  in  garrison  ? — Yes. 

13.321.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  a  knowledge  of  the 
operation  of  the  early  Act,  when  the  women  were 
examined  upon  their  voluntary  submission  ? — I  have 
very  little  knowledge  of  that. 

13.322.  Supposing  these  Acts  which  require  public 
women  to  submit  to  examination  were  abolished,  and 
the  practice  were  substituted  of  merely  inviting  women 
to  submit  themselves  for  examination,  do  you  think 
that  would  be  efficacious  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  in  the  slighest  degree  ;  they  will  not  come  up 
for  examination  unless  they  are  compelled.  Mr.  Cur- 
ling, an  eminent  surgeon  in  London,  connected  with 
the  London  hospital,  came  to  me  on  one  occasion, 
and  told  nie  there  were  15  beds  set  apart  in  the 
London  Hospital  for  venereal  patients,  and  there  was 
not  a  single  patient  in  them. 

13.323.  Do  }'ou  think  in  the  garrison  toivns  to 
which  these  Acts  exclusively  apply,  if  the  system  of 
fortnightly  examinations  were  abolished,  and  women 
were  permitted  voluntarily  to  tender  themselves  for 
examination,  that  that  would  be  efficacious  ? — Cer- 
tainly not,  I  do  not  think  the  women  would  come  up 
at  all. 

13.324.  Now  during  the  period  that  these  Acts 
have  been  in  operation,  have  complaints  been  made 
to  you  officially,  or  to  your  department  officially, 
before  you  undertook  the  management  of  the  Acts, 
of  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  police  employed 
in  the  several  districts  ? — Yes,  there  have  been  several 
complaints  made,  but  not  a  single  one  has  been 
substantiated.  There  is  one  particular  case  I  should 
like  to  mention  to  the  Commission.  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Bruce  on  the  subject,  which  if  you 
will  allow  me,  1  will  read  together  with  the  reports 
I  called  for:  —  "August  1st,  1870.  Dear  Captain 
"  Harris.  Pray  have  a  searching  inquiry  made  into 
"  the  truth  of  the  enclosed  statement."  This  was 
the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Bruce  by  Mr.  Walter, 
the  member  for  Berkshire. — "  1st  August  1870.  Dear 
"  Mr.  Bruce.  Please  read  the  enclosed.  There  will 
"  be  an  end  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  if  the 
"  idea  gets  abroad  that  respectable  women  are  liable 
"  to  be  insulted  by  the  police.  I  see  that  a  certain 
"  Dr.  Waddy,  at  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  s])oke  to 
"  much  the  same  effect,  as  reported  in  to-day's  'Times.' 
"  He  did  not,  however,  give  evidence  on  the  subject, 
"  as  my  correspondent  does."  This  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Walter,  which  I  will  read  without  men- 
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tioning  names  : — "  Until  our  friend,  Mr.  of  this 

"  place,  called  my  attention,  some  three  months  ago 
"  to  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  I 
*'  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  an  Act, 
"  but  I  have  had  reason  to  know  something  of  its 
"  operation,  and  I  pray  you  to  call  privately  Mr. 
*'  Brace's  attention  to  the  subject.  My  circumstances 
'*  unfortunately  render  it  necessary  that  m}^  daughters 
"  should  have  engagem-ents  away  from  home,  and  as 

"  I  am  well  known  as  an  old  liberal  in   and 

"  the    towns     of    and  •  ,    my  three 

"  daughters  are  all  there  in  situations.    My  second 

"  daughter  is  morning  governess  in  Colonel  'a 

family,  whose  lady,  as  you  know,  is  Sir  William 


■'s  daughter.  She  was  going  home  one 
*'  evening  to  her  residence,  when  the  inspector  who 
"  is  appointed  under  the  Act  followed  her,  and  ad- 
"  dressing  her  as  '  my  dear '  three  times  sought  to 
"  attract  her  attention,  which  at  length  he  did — as 
*'  she  is  a  spirited  little  thing — in  a  sharp  reproof. 

"  Mrs.  has  been  visiting  in  the  neighbourhood 

"  and  tells  me,  it  is  the  current  report  that  where  an 
"  officer  has  a  spite  against  a  female  he  arranges  with 
"  the  inspector,  &c.  &c.  Now  ask  Mr.  Bruce  whether 
"  this  is  to  be  tolerated.  For  obvious  reasons  I  do 
"  not  wish  to  publish  all  this,  but  if  I  hear  of  any 
*'  interference  with  either  of  my  children  again,  I'll 

"  go  straight  to  and  treat  the  inspector  as  I 

"  would  a  mad  dog.  Would  not  you,  or  Mr.  Bruce  ?" 
On  receipt  of  that  communication  calling  in  question 
the  conduct  of  the  metropolitan  police  stationed  at 

 ,  I  would  not  trust  to  a  local  report,  but  I 

immediately  sent  down  one  of  our  detective  inspectors 
to  make  inquiries,  and  this  is  his  report : — "  I  beg 
"  to  report  with  reference  to  the  complaint  made  by 
"  Mr.  ,  of   ,  against  the  inspector  of 


"  police  at 


charged  with  carrying  out  the 


"  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  and 
'*  alluded  to  in  the  attached  papers  from  the  Home 
Office,  that  in  accordance  with  Commissioner's  di- 
*'  rections  I  have  made  inquiries,  and  the  following 

"  is  the  result.    Yesterday,  I  saw  Miss  ,  who 

"  is  governess  to  Colonel  's  children  at  , 

"  and  asked  her  whether  the  statement  made 
"  by  her  father  was  correct.  She  appeared  quite 
"  astonished,  and  said  she  did  not  know  the  inspector 
"  of  police,  or  any  of  his  men,  that  sihe  was  never 
"  insulted  nor  subjected  to  any  annoyance,  that  she 
"  knew  her  sisters  had  never  been  molested,  and  could 
"  not  say  upon  what  grounds  her  father  had  made 
"  such  an  unfounded  complaint.  She  added,  however, 
"  that  one  night  in  January  last  she  was  accosted  by 
**  a  man  who  said  'good  evening'  or  'gotd  night,' 
*'  but  as  she  did  not  answer  he  left  off  following  her, 
"  and  went  away.  Upon  her  returning  home  she 
"  mentioned  the  circumstances  in  the  most  casual 
"  manner  to  the  person  with  whom  she  lodges,  and 
"  thought  no  more  of  it.  I  attach  a  statement 
"  written  and  signed   by  herself  in  my  presence. 

"  Inspector  —          who   is   appointed  at   

"  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  has  been  seen, 
*'  and  he  declares  that  he  knows  no  person  of  the 

"  name  of  ,  and  that  no  female  is  ever  spoken  to 

"  by  the  police  except  when  known  to  be  a  prostitute. 
"  The  inspector's  report  is  attached.     I  thereupon 

*'  proceeded  to   ,  where  I  saw  Mr.   , 

"  one  of  whose  daughters  keeps  a  school  there,  and 
"  asked  him  upon  what  grounds  he  had  made  the 

"  assertion  that  his  daughter   had  been  insulted 

"  by  the  police  inspector  at   ,  and  he  said  it 

was  upon  a  statement  made  by  his  wife,  but  that 
"  since  writing  to  Mr.  Walter  he  had  had  a  further 
"  conversation  with  her  upon  the  subject,  and  she 
"  said  it  was  not  the  inspector,  but  a  man  resembling 
"  him,  had  insulted  his  daughter."  Such  are  the  ac- 
cusations made  against  the  police.    "  The  only  foun- 

*'  dation  Mrs.    (who  is  a  decided  opponent 

"  of  the  Act)  has  for  her  story  is  as  follows  : — Some 
"  time  ago  a  girl  named  ,  who  was  employed 

"  at  a  milliner's  shop  at  ,  and  lived  with  her 

"  parents  in  the  same  town,  absented  herself  from 


"  home  and  employment  from  9  a.m.  until  the  follow-  TWENTY- 
"  ing  morning,  when  she  returned  to  her  father,  and  NINTH  DAY, 
"  upon  being  asked  where  she  had  been,  she  said  she  " 
"  had  been  taken  up  by  a  county  policeman,  detained  c.'^Harris, 

"  at  the  station  all  night,  conveyed  to  London  in  the   

"  morning,  and  taken  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  where  20  March  1871. 
"  she  was  examined  by  three  medical  gentlemen,  but  ■ 
"  finding  nothing  the  matter  with  her,  they  provided 
"  her  with  funds  to  return  home.    This  tale  came  to 

"  the  knowledge  of  some  persons  in    who 

"  have  a  feeling  against  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act, 
"  and  they  considered  that  the  action  of  the  police 
"  in  this  matter  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law, 
"  and  searching  inquiries  were  instituted  by  Inspector 

"    (metropolitan  police)   and  Superintendent 

"  ,  of  the  county  constabulary,  but  no  cor- 

"  roboration  could  be  obtained  of  the  girl's  statement, 
"  and  it  was  apparent  she  vi'as  telling  a  tissue  of 
"  falsehoods.  This  was  proved  a  few  days  after- 
"  wards  by  the  girl  herself,  who  applied  to  Inspector 

"   for  admission  to  the  Lock  hospital  as  she 

"  was  suffering  from  venereal  disease  ;  she  then 
"  stated  that  on  the  occasion  of  her  absence  from 
"  home  she  had  slept  with  a  gentleman,  whose  name 

"  and  address  she  refused  to  divulge.  Mrs.   

"  was  in   a  short  time  back,  and  in  conver- 

"  sation  with  her  daughter's  landlady,  the  above 
"  subject  was  mentioned  and  warmly  discussed  ;  and 

"  then  it  was  mentioned  that  her  daughter    had 

"  also  been  accosted  by  a  man  supposed  to  be  a  police- 
"  man.  Out  of  this  arises  the  whole  slory.  I  beg  to 
"  add,  with  reference  to  the  allegations,  that  officers 
"  are  in  the  habit  of  seeking  the  assistance  of  the 
"  police  inspector  for  the  purpose  of  persecuting 
"  respectable  young  girls  who  will  not  submit  to  their 
"  advances,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  asser- 
"  tion,  and  the  idea  is  not  only  imaginary  but,  in  my 
"  opinion,  perfectly  absurd."  This  report  is  signed 
by  N.  Druscovich. 

13.325.  Have  not  there  been  numerous  complaints 
addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  on  these 
subjects  ? — Yes,  a  great  many. 

13.326.  Have  these  cases,  in  many  instances,  been 
investigated  ? — In  every  single  case. 

13.327.  Has  any  case  resulted  in  your  conviction 
that  they  were  true  ? — I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
the  slightest  foundation  for  any  story. 

13.328.  I  will  ask  your  attention  to  a  communica- 
tion which  is  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mission by  a  respectable  person.  "  They  are  respect- 
"  fully  requested  that  the  case  of  my  friend,  Jane 
"  Featherstone,  be  brought  before  the  Eoyal  Com- 
"  mission."  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  acquainted 
with  that  name  ? — Yes. 

13.329.  Then,  will  you  kindly  listen  to  the  state- 
ments which  are  made.  "My  friend  fled  from  Can- 
"  terbury  in  April  or  June  1870  with  her  young 
"  fatherless  children,  in  order  to  escape  the  police. 
"  She  placed  herself  and  children  under  the  care  of 
"  the  Rescue  Society,  85,  Queen's  Street,  Cheapside. 
"  That  society  in  a  short  time  found  for  her  a 
"  respectable  situation  in  London.  For  eight  months 
"  she  has  approved  herself  as  an  honorable  woman  ;  I 

"  have  had  letters  from  her  and  from  her  employers  , 
"  confirmatory  of  her  good  conduct  and  earnest 
"  feeling,  A  short  time  ago  she  was  married  to  a 
"  good  and  respectable  man,  to  whom  she  told  the 
"  whole  story  of  her  life.  Meanwhile  her  children 
were  taken  to  Canterbury  to  a  little  orphanage 


"  opened  by  Mrs.  Heritage.  Jane  and  her  husband 
"  went'down  after  their  wedding  to  Canterbury  to 
"  see  their  children,  he  had  taken  a  cottage  in  the 
"  country,  and  wished  to  have  the  children  as  his 
"  own.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Govern- 
"  ment  police  spy  arrested  Jane,  while  leaning  on 
"  her  husband's  arm,  and  in  spite  of  her  husband's 
"  drawing  out  their  marriage  certificate  took  Jane 
"  and  locked  her  up  for  the  night.  April,  1870." 
Now,  is  it  not  a  regulation  of  the  police,  most  strictly 
enforced,  that  no  woman  of  the  town  who  marries  and 
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MINUTES  or  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


TWENTY-  leads  a  respectable  life  shall  be  subsequently  molested  ? 
NINTH  DAY.  —Certainly. 

  1S,330.  Then  you  having  beard  the  statement  which 

W  c"Hurris  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  what  your  answer  to  it 
  ■    is? — I  investigated  that  case,  and  I  found  that  Jane 

2u March  1871.  Bodle,  alias  Featherstone,  was  subjected  to  periodical 

—  medical  examination  by  magistrate's  order  on  25th 

April  1870  ;  she  failed  to  attend  for  snch  examination 
on  29th  April  as  ordered,  and  was  tb.en  summoned 
for  not  doing  so,  she  again  failed  to  attend,  and  was 
sentenced  to  seven  days'  hard  labour,  in  her  absence. 
She  then  absconded  from  the  district  (supposed  sent 
away  by  Mrs.  Heritage.)  The  warrant  of  commit- 
ment, dated  2nd  May  1870,  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Canterbury  city  police  force,  and  she  was 
apprehended  by  a  member  of  that  force  on  Saturday, 
4th  February,  and  conveyed  to  Maidstone  gaol  on 
Monday,  6tb. 

13.331.  The  gist  of  it  is,  that  the  woman  was  taken 
away  although  she  exhibited  her  marriage  certificate, 
and  although  she  was  in  company  with  her  husband  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  whether  she  produced  her  marriage 
certificate.  She  was  apprehended  by  the  Canterbury 
city  police,  and  not  by  the  metropolitan  police,  and 
they  conveyed  her  to  Maidstone  gaol. 

13.332.  Then  the  warrant  of  a  magistrate,  when  it 
issues,  is  enforced  by  the  ordinary  local  police  ? — It 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  local  police.  I  should 
mention  that  this  very  respectable  husband  was  in  a 
state  of  beastly  drunkenness  at  the  time  she  was  ap- 
prehended— she  was  leaning  on  his  arm. 

13.333.  {Ca7ion  Gregory.)  But  with  that  exception 
the  story  is  substantially  true  ? — The  story  is  true  as 
reported  here. 

13.334.  That  she  was  married,  and  was  walking 
with  her  husband  ? — I  do  not  know  that  she  was 
married.  I  only  know  that  she  returned  to  the 
district,  and  was  .apprehended  by  the  borough  police, 
and  taken  to  gaol. 

13.335.  Who  is  the  report  from  ? — Our  inspector 
stationed  at  Canterbury,  She  was  with  some  man  in 
the  streets  of  Canterbury  at  the  time  she  Avas  appre- 
hended, and  this  man  was  in  a  state  of  drunkenness. 

13.336.  {Sir  J.  Pakingto7i.)  Was  she  sober? — I 
believe  so. 

13.337.  {Sir  J.  Trelaivny.)  On  what  ground  was 
action  taken  against  her  at  first  ? — For  neglecting  to 
attend  for  medical  examination, 

13.338.  She  was  an  old  common  prostitute  ? — An 
old  common  prostitute  who  had  been  a  long  time  on 
the  register, 

13.339.  {Adm.  Collinsoii.)  Have  you  the  date 
of  her  conviction  ? — She  was  convicted  on  the  25th 
of  April  1870. 

13.340.  And  when  was  she  taken  up? — She  was 
not  apprehended  until  the  4th  of  February  last,  nearlj' 
10  months  after. 

13.341.  {Canon  Gregory.)  How  long  was  it  before 
she  was  convicted  that  she  had  passed  her  previous 
examination  ?  —  There  is  a  previous  report,  which 
perhaps  I  had  better  read,  dated  the  25th  of  April, 
the  day  she  appeared.  "  I  beg  to  report  the  summons 
"  against  Jane  Bodle,  alias  Featherstone,  of  No.  7, 
"  Blackfriars,  Canterbury,  for  refusing  to  submit  to 
"  a  periodical  examination,  was  heard  this  day  before 
"  H.  Hart,  Esq.  (mayor),  and  a  bench  of  magistrates 
"  at  the  Guildhall  police  court.  Mr.  Fielding  prose- 
"  cuted,  and  a  gentleman  from  Messrs.  Shaen  and 
"  Roscoe,  of  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  defended 
"  in  this  case.  The  case  having  been  clearly  proved, 
"  the  magistrates  made  an  order  subjecting  the 
"  accused  to  a  periodical  examination  for  a  term  not 
"  exceeding  one  year.  On  hearing  the  decision,  she 
"  said  she  would  not  comply  with  it." 

13.342.  {Chairman.)  Then,  for  refusing  to  submit 
to  the  Acts,  she  was  conveyed  before  the  magistrate, 
and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  her  apprehension  ? — 
Just  so. 

13.343.  This  warrant  was  executed,  not  by  officers 
of  the  metropolitan  police,  but  by  one  of  the  local 
force  ? — By  one  of  the  local  Ibrce, 


13.344.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  of  cases  in 
which  modest  women  have  been  accosted  and  annoyed, 
insulted,  as  the  phrase  has  been  very  properly  used, 
by  your  officers  in  the  protected  districts,  although 
they  have  not  been  proceeded  against  ? — There  have 
been  many  allegations  made,  but  none  that  would 
stand  the  test  of  inquiry  ;  for  instance  the  case  that 
Dr.  Parsons  mentioned  in  his  evidence  before  the; 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

13.345.  That  has  been  explained,  the  case  where 
the  woman  by  her  own  levity  brought  it  upon  herself? 
— Yes. 

13.346.  Is  there  any  other  case  of  the  kind  where  a 
modest  woman  has  been  wrongfully  accused  ? — I  can- 
not call  to  mind  a  case  at  present. 

13.347.  You  do  not  recollect  any  case  of  excessive 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  police  which  has  led  to 
modest  women  being  pained  and  annoyed  by  being 
mistaken  for  a  prostitute  ? — No,  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
a  case  if  I  except  that  in  which  I  understand  Dr.  Jago 
gave  evidence  before  this  Commission,  in  which  a 
young  female  of  the  name  of  Annie  Brown,  if  I 
recollect  right,  was  the  person  concerned.  I  have  a 
report  upon  it. 

13.348.  That  was  a  case  of  mistake? — The  state- 
ment that  he  made  was  altogether  untrue. 

13.349.  This  is  the  case  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention,  it  has  been  stated  before  this  Commis- 
sion as  follows  : — "  I  have  before  me  the  name  of 
"  a  woman  whose  Christian  name  is  Sophia,"  and 
the  Avitness  read  a  note  which  he  had  made  of  the 
case  as  coming  Avithin  his  own  knowledge.  "Sophia — " 
Do  youknoAV  anything  about  that  case  ? — The  facts  of 
the  case  were  these  : — In  July  1868  information  Avas 
received  by  Inspector  Anniss  that  a  prostitute  named 
Annie  Brown,  known  by  the  nickname  of  Dolly, 
had  communicated  disease  to  a  retired  naval  officer. 
This  woman  was  50  years  of  age,  had  been  a  prosti- 
tute 25  years,  and  Avas  known  to  the  police.  The 
inspector  directed  police  constables,  26,  Goodyear,  and 
125,  Morcom,  employed  on  Contagious  Diseases  Acts' 
duties  (both  of  whom  knew  Annie  Brown),  to  ascer- 
tain whether  she  then  resided  at  the  address  given  by 
the  officer,  a  house  on  Stokehill,  Plymouth  ;  the 
police  constables  first  went  to  the  house  next  door  to 
the  one  in  Avhich  this  Avoman  actually  resided,  a  beer- 
house of  the  sign  of  the  "  Old  dog  at  home,"  and 
asked  the  landlord,  John  Gilham,  Avhether  he  knew  a 
person  named  Miss  Brown,  living  on  Stokehill. 
Gilliam  said,  "Yes,  there  is  a  person  named  BroAvn 
"  living  in  our  house,"  and  called  a  girl,  who  appeared 
to  be  about  17  years  of  age.  Knowing  she  was 
not  the  person,  police  constable  Morcom  asked  her 
whether  her  mother  was  at  home,  supposing  she  might 
be  the  Annie  BroAvn  they  wanted  ;  the  girl  said  she 
was  not,  when  as  the  police  constables  were  leaving  the 
house  Gilham,  Avho  Avas  acquainted  Avith  police  con- 
stable Goodyear,  said,  "  I  think  I  knoAV  your  mission, 
"  you  Avill  find  the  person  you  are  looking  for  in  that 
"  door  there,"  pointing  to  the  next  house.  The  police 
constables  directly  Avent  to  the  next  house,  an  Italian 
image  maker's,  and  saw  Annie  BroAvn,  the  person  they 
Avanted,  Avho  Avas  seen  again  the  next  day  by  the 
inspector,  attended  for  examination  by  the  visiting 
surgeon,  was  sent  into  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital, 
where  she  remained  under  treatment  about  three 
months,  was  then  discharged  incurable,  and  is  since 
dead.  The  police  constables  never  saw  the  girl  of  17 
who  lived  at  the  beerhouse  before  or  since,  and  never 
spoke  to  her  on  any  other  occasion  than  the  one 
referred  to,  and  then  said  no  more  to  her  than  the 
Avords,  "  Is  your  mother  at  home  ?  "  Nor  did  the 
police  ever  speak  to  any  other  person  about  the  case. 
This  statement  is  signed  by  Superintendent  Wakeford. 

13,350.  How  are  the  constables  selected  for  this 
duty? — They  are  chosen  from  a  large  body  of  men. 
Married  men,  men  of  long  standing  in  the  service 
being  invariably  selected,  men  who  would  be  shortly 
entitled  to  pension,  consequently  there  is  a  guarantee 
for  good  behaviour,  for  if  they  misconducted  them- 
selves in    the    slightest  degree  they  would  be  re- 
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moved  from  this  duty,  and  might  possibly  lose  their 
situation,  and  their  pension  likewise. 

13.351.  They  are  a  limited  number  of  men  ? — Yes, 
the  numbers  are  limited. 

13.352.  Certain  special  men  are  employed? — Yes, 
a  limited  number  specially  selected  from  those  doing 
duty  in  the  dockyards.  A  certain  number  are  selected 
for  each  dockyard. 

13.353.  And  charged  with  this  particular  duty  ? — 
Yes. 

13,354'.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  Are  they  in  every 
case  men  who  have  previously  served  in  the  dock- 
yards, or  are  they  ever  selected  out  of  the  general 
body  of  the  police  in  London  ? — They  are  sometimes 
selected  from  the  general  body  of  police. 

13.355.  But  with  special  regard  to  their  fitness  for 
that  peculiar  occupation  ? — With  special  regard  to 
their  fitness  for  this  duty. 

13.356.  {Chairman.)  Have   you    ever    known  a 
case  where  a  person  not  coimected  with  the  metro- 
politan police  has  represented  himself  as  being  a 
police  constable  ? — Yes,  there  was  a    case  which 
occurred  at  Gravesend  a  short  time  since  which  I 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Customs. 
I  received  a  communication  from  Chatham,  dated 
May  30th  1870,  stating  that  "Police  constable  20, 
"  James  Porter,  reports  that  on  Friday  night,  28th 
"  instant,  a   custom-house   officer.  No.  24,  named 
"  Alexander    Forest,   of   No.   9,   Clarence  Row, 
"  Gravesend,  visited  the  Five  Bells  public-house, 
*'  Queen  Street,  Gravesend,  and  demanded  to  see 
*'  the  common  women's  papers,  and  because  they 
"  could  not  show  them  he  said  he  would  have  them 
"  up.  He  said  he  was  an  inspector  of  the'  metropolitan 
"  detective  police,  living  at  C'.iatham,  and  carrying  out 
"  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.    He  also  demanded 
"  the  landlord's  name,  and  said  he  would  indict  the 
"  house.    He  also  went  to  the  New  Inn  and  saw 
"  other  common  women,  and  demanded  their  papers, 
"  representing  himself  as  before.    He  then  asked 
"  one  of  the  women  how  much  she  would  charge  for 
"  a  short  time,  and  when  she  told  him,  he  said  he 
"  would  summons  her  before  a  magistrate,  as  that 
"  was  how  he  found  out  they  were  common  prosti- 
"  tutes.    Forest  was  afterwards  locked  up  by  the 
"  police  of  the  town  for  being  drunk.    He  was  dis- 
"  charged  by  the  magistrates  on  Saturday.  Police 
"  constable  Porter  states  he  can  get  evidence  against 
"  him  if  necessary  ;  the  police  of  the  town  heard  him 
"  represent  himself  as  being  a  detective  inspector." 
Upon  the  receipt  of  that  report,  I  wrote  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs,  and  this  is  the  arswer  I 
received  : — "  I  am  desired  by  the  Commissioners  of 
*'  Her  Majesty's  Customs  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
"  ceipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  6th  instant,  en- 
"  closing  copy  of  a  report  from  the  Chatham  Division 
"  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  stating  that  A.  Forest, 
"  an  officer  of  this  department,  had  represented  him- 
"  self  at  Gravesend,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  ultimo, 
"  as  a  detective  inspector  of  the  Meti-opolitan  Police. 
"  I  am  desired  to  state  that  one  of  the  members  of 
"  the  board  has  held  a  formal  investigation  into  the 
"  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  Forest  has  been 
"  found  guilty  of  the  misconduct  referred  to,  as  well 
"  as  having  absented  hin.self  from  duty  on  the  fol- 
"  lowing  day  ;  and  the  board  have  directed  that 
"  Forest  be  degraded  30  places  in  his  class,  severely 
"  reprimanded,  and  cautioned  as  to  his  future  conduct, 
"  and  further  that  he  do  lose  his  pay  for  the  period  dur- 
"  ing  which  he  has  been  under  suspension  from  duty 
"  pending  the  investigation  of  the  charges."  There 
is  another  case  of  a  similar  character  which  occurred 
at  Canterbury  :— "  I  beg  to  report  that  complaints 
"  have  been  made  to  me  that  a  man  (name,  &c,  un- 
"  known)  has  stopped  females  in  the  streets  of  this 
"  town,  and  accused  them  of  being  out  late  at  night 
*'  for  immoral  purposes.    Also  that  on  the  19th  a  man, 
"  supposed  to  be  the  same  person,  called  at  the  house 
"  of  Mrs.  Nichols,  of  No.  31,  Rosemary  Lane,  and 
"  warned  her  to  attend  the  examination  rooms.  No.  3, 
"  Hawke  Lane,  to  be  examined.    Many  of  the  inhabi- 


"  tants  here  imagined  that  it  must  be  the  officers  ap- 
"  pointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious 
"  Diseases  Act  who  had  done  this,  and  it  has  caused 
"  some  of  them  to  speak  very  strongly  against  the 
"  police  and  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  their 
"  duties.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  if  any  person  is 
"  detected  representing  himself  to  be  a  police  officer, 
"  that  he  be  prosecuted." 

13.357.  Have  you  lately  had  occasion  to  remove 
the  inspector  from  Canterbury  ? — Yes. 

13.358.  From  what  cause  ? — He  did  not  carry  out 
his  duties  to  my  satisfaction.  His  register  was  not 
properly  kept  ;  for  instance,  if  a  woman  went  into 
the  hospital,  he  struck  her  name  off  the  register,  and 
when  she  came  out  of  hospital  he  replaced  her  on 
the  register,  which  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to 
have  done.  At  least,  I  should  imagine  that  any  man  of 
common  sense  would  not,  because  a  woman  went 
into  hospitals  strike  her  name  off  the  register. 

13.359.  Was  there  any  other  cause  for  withdrawing 
him  ? — His  books  I  considered  \vere  unsatisfactorily 
kept,  and  therefore  1  removed  him  from  the  per- 
formance of  duties  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act, 
and  he  has  resumed  his  ordinary  duties. 

13.360.  He  exhibited  inefficiency? — I  considered 

so. 

13.361.  It  was  not  from  misconduct  that  you  re- 
moved him  ? — No,  not  at  all.  The  Mayor  and  in- 
habitants of  Canterbury  presented  him  with  a  testi- 
monial when  he  left. 

13.362.  Are  there  any  amendments  of  the  Acts  you 
would  suggest,  or  any  alterations  of  them  ? — Yes  ;  I 
consider  that  additional  powers  are  required. 

13.363.  Of  what  description  ? — In  the  first  place,  I 
should  suggest  first  that  the  Act  be  extended  to  all 
garrison  and  seaport  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom 
where  troops  or  ships  of  war  are  stationed.  My  reason 
for  saying  this  is,  that  up  to  within  a  recent  period  the 
Channel  Fleet  has  been  stationed  at  Weymouth,  where 
the  Act  is  not  in  operation.  A  naval  officer  informed 
me  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  that  the  reason  why 
tiie  Channel  Fleet  had  been  scattered,  part  sent  to 
Plymouth  and  part  Portsmouth,  was  on  account  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  not  being  in  operation 
at  Weymouth.  Whether  true  or  not  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  was  informed  so  by  a  captain  in  the  navy.  Then 
I  would  suggest  that  a  medical  examination  of  un- 
mairied  soldiers  be  made  previous  to  going  on  and 
returning  from  furlough.    That  I  consider  necessary. 

13.364.  Then  you  would  examine  soldiers  going  on 
furlough,  and  returning  therefrom? — Yes;  unmarried 
soldiers. 

13.365.  That  you  think  sufficient? — That  I  think 
sufficient. 

13.366.  You  would  not  examine  soldiers  after  they 
had  been  with  women  ? — There  would  be  a  difficulty 
in  proving  that. 

13.367.  You  have  been  an  officer  in  the  army  your- 
self?— I  have. 

13.368.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  calculated  to 
humiliate  the  men  ? — I  should  not  say  so,  they  were 
examined  in  my  day. 

13.369.  And  you  found  no  evil  results  from  that? — 
None  whatever,  but  I  believe  the  examination  of 
soldiers  is  distasteful  to  army  medical  men. 

13.370.  But  the  soldiers  themselves  are  indifferent 
to  it  ? — I  think  so. 

13.371.  Do  you  think  now  that  the  army  is  re- 
cruited by  a  better  class  of  men,  that  men  of  a  diffe- 
rent description,  from  a  more  decent  class  of  life,  would 
object  to  it? — I  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  any 
difference  in  the  class  of  men  recruited  for  the  army 
now,  from  what  there  was  formerly. 

13.372.  We  understand  that  efforts  are  being  mads 
to  induce  a  more  respectable  class  of  men  to  enter  the 
service  ;  do  you  think  that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
practice  as  this  would  deter  such  men  from  joining  ? — 
1  think  not.  The  third  suggestion  I  have  to  offer  is 
that  all  sailors  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  Merchant  Marine 
be  medically  examined  on  arrival  in  port,  and  previous 
to  landing.  • 
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13.373.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  ? — I  should 
say  the  great  difficulty  would  be  with  regard  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  ;  there  is  no  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  navy. 

13.374.  How  do  you  get  over  that  difficulty  ? — Any 
20  March  1871.  ship  arriving  in  port  having  yellow  fever  on  board,  is 

 placed  in  quarantine,  and  the  crew  is  sent  to  the 

Mother  Bank,  where  the  yellow  flag  is  tlying  ;  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  men  with  this  dreadCul  disease 
should  not  be  isolated  from  their  fellow  men  and  placed 
on  board  some  of  the  numerous  hulks  which  the 
Government  have  at  their  disposal  in  any  port  where  a 
royal  dockyard  is  situated,  or  any  seaport,  such  as 
Liverpool. 

13.375.  (Sir  J.  Trelaiumj.)  Does  that  observation 
extend  to  fishermen  ? — I  should  not  imagine  that  fisher- 
men would  be  so  liable  to  disease  as  men  coming 
from  foreign  ports. 

13.376.  {Adm.  Collinson.)  Would  you  exempt  the 
men  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  ? — I  am  not  quite 
clear  on  that  point,  it  may  be  a  fit  subject  for  con- 
sideration. jMy  next  suggestion  is  with  regard  to 
common  women  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  drunken- 
ness that  they  should  be  examined  previous  to  discharge. 
4.  That  power  be  given  to  the  Privy  Council  when  a 
town  or  district  is  declared  to  be  infected  (upon  notice 
being  given  in  the  Gazette)  to  apply  the  Act  to  that 
particular  town  or  place.  5.  That  the  metropolitan 
police  be  authorized  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  at  any  place  named  in  an  Order  in  Council. 

6.  That  all  common  women  found  diseased  by  the 
visiting  surgeon  be  conveyed  M'ith  all  practicable 
speed  to  the  certified  hospital  of  the  district,  not 
giving  them  the  option  of  placing  themselves  there 
as  now,  this  being  attended  with  unfavourable  results 
as  regards  the  communication  of  disease. 

13.377.  Then  you  would  not  allow  a  woman  to  go  to 
her  home  to  set  her  things  right  ? — I  think  she  ought 
to  be  conveyed  at  once  to  the  hospital.  When  at 
the  hospital  she  has  the  means  of  communicating  with 
her  friends  ;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  women 
after  they  have  been  examined  go  back  to  their  homes, 
and  positively  are  found  in  bed  with  men  after  having 
been  found  to  be  diseased.  This  is  a  report  from 
Devonport,  dated  the  2otli  of  October  last: — "On 
"  the  17th  instant  Inspector  Anniss  received  infor- 
"  mation  that  Annie  Lilly,  a  prostitute,  residing  at  2, 
"  Summerland  Place,  Plymouth  (a  brothel),  was 
"  diseased.  The  inspector  the  same  day  ordered  Lilly 
"  to  attend  for  examination,  and  cautioned  Eliza 
"  Rogers,  the  keeper  of  the  brothel,  not  to  allow  her 
*'  to  be  there  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution.  About 
"  midnight  on  the  18th  the  inspector  visited  the  house 
"  and  found  Annie  Lilly  in  a  room  with  a  gentleman 
"  with  the  landlady's  knowledge,  the  gentleman 
"  stating  he  had  had  intercourse  with  her.  On  the 
"  19th  Lilly  Mas  examined  by  the  visiting  surgeon 
"  and  found  diseased,  both  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea, 
"  and  she  was   directed    to   go    to    the  hospital  ; 

instead  of  which  she  returned  to  No.  2,  Summerland 
"  Place,  where  she  was  found  by  P.  C.  88,  Ford,  at 
"  3.30  p.m.  in  her  night  dress  with  a  gentleman  in 
"  bed  in  the  room.  The  landlady,  who  was  present, 
"  admitted  having  seen  and  read  the  certificate  of  the 
"  visiting  surgeon  to  the  effect  that  she  was  diseased, 
"  and  ako  to  knowing  that  she  was  in  the  bedroom 
"  with  the  gentleman." 

13.378.  Then  you  think  as  soon  as  a  woman  is  pro- 
nounced diseased  by  the  visiting  surgeon  she  should 
be  taken  forthwith  to  the  hospital.^ — Yes. 

13.379.  Have  you  any   other   suggestion  ? — Yes. 

7.  That  power  be  given  to  enforce  the  classification  of 
women  in  hospital,  so  that  those  who  are  young,  and 
have  just  left  their  homes,  may  be  kept  separate  from 
those  who  are  older  and  inured  to  vice.  8.  That  the 
notice  (J.)  for  periodical  examination  be  abolished  ; 
and  that  the  visiting  surgeon  inform  each  M'oman 
when  she  is  to  attend  again  for  examination,  the 
police  giving  them  one  clear  day's  notice  previous  to 
examination,  thus  avoiding  the  not  unfrequent  exhibi- 
bition,  in  places  of  public  resort,  of  notices  showing 


that  they  are  clean  and  free  from  disease.  9.  That 
power  be  given  to  the  visiting  surgeon  to  order  the 
detention,  in  a  union  or  other  place,  of  diseased  preg- 
nant women.  10.  That  the  justice's  order  for  periodical 
medical  examination  shall  remain  in  force  during  the 
whole  time  the  woman  continues  to  practise  prostitu- 
tion within  the  district  to  which  the  Act  applies,  and 
not  for  a  given  period  (not  exceeding  one  year)  as  at 
present.  11.  That  the  voluntary  submission  be  extended 
to  a  like  period.  12.  That  the  discharge  from  hospital  or 
gaol  should  not  make  another  submission  necessary. 

13.  That  a  prostitute  absenting  herself  from  examination 
on  any  occasion  on  which  she  ought  to  submit,  or  re- 
fusing, or  wilfully  neglecting  to  submit  herself  to 
such  examination,  may  be  taken  into  custody,  without 
a  warrant,  by  any  inspector  employed  under  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts,  if  found  in  any  place  of  public 
resort  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution.  Many  of  the 
worst  prostitutes,  and  those  who  most  often  absent 
themselves,  have  no  fixed  place  of  residence,  being  only 
to  be  found  at  night  when  soliciting  for  prostitution. 

14.  That  power  be  given  to  the  police  employed  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts,  to  apprehend,  without  warrant,  and  convey  be- 
for  a  justice  of  the  peace,  for  an  order  to  be  made  by 
him  for  her  periodical  medical  examination,  any  com- 
mon woman  found  in  any  place  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution,  or  soliciting  Ibr  prostitution  in  any  street 
or  public  thoroughfare,  Avho  refuses  to  furnish  such 
constable  with  her  correct  name  and  address.  15.  That 
any  woman  discharged  from  hospital  uncured,  found 
in  any  place  to  which  this  Act  applies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prostitution,  without  having  previously  re- 
ceived from  a  visiting  surgeon  a  certificate  in  writing, 
to  the  effect  that  she  is  then  free  from  a  contagious 
disease,  may  be  apprehended,  without  warrant,  by 
any  police  constable  employed  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  16.  That  any  person  being  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  any  house,  room,  or  place,  or 
being  a  manager  or  assistant  in  the  management 
thereof,  shall  commit  an  offence  against  this  Act,  by 
permitting  a  prostitute  to  be  in  his  or  her  house, 
room,  or  place,  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  whom 
the  owner,  occupier,  manager,  or  assistant,  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe,  is  at  the  time  neglecting  to  sub- 
mit herself  to  periodical  medical  examination.  17.  That 
it  shall  be  an  offence  against  this  Act  for  a  person 
knowingly  to  communicate  any  contagious  disease  to 
any  other  person.  18.  That  violent  or  indecent 
behaviour  of  a  prostitute,  at  any  examination  room  or 
station,  shall  be  an  offence  punishable  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, and  for  which  a  prostitute  may  be  appre- 
hended without  warrant,  and  taken  forthwith  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  One  of  the  clauses  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Act  is,  that  any  person  .so  misconducting 
himself  or  herself  at  any  station  may  be  apprehended 
and  taken  before  a  magistrate,  who  has  the  power  of 
sending  him  or  her  to  gaol  for  seven  days,  without  the 
option  of  a  fine. 

13.380.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  (he  36th 
clause  of  the  Act  of  1866,  which  is  as  follows: — "If 
"  any  person  being  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any 
"  house,  room,  or  place,  within  the  limits  of  any 
"  place  to  which  this  Act  applies,  or  being  a  manager 
"  or  assistant  in  the  management  thereof,  having 
"  reasonable  cause  to  believe  any  woman  to  be  a 
"  common  prostitute,  and  to  be  affected  with  a  con- 
"  tagious  disease,  induces  or  suffers  her  to  resort  to, 
"  or  be  in  that  house,  room,  or  place,  for  the  purpose 
"  of  prostitution,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
"  against  this  Act,  and  on  summary  conviction  thereof 
"  before  two  justices  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
"  exceeding  20/.  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices 
"  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six 
"  months,  with  or  without  hard  labour."  Has  that 
clause  been  operative?  —  Yes,  one  woman  was  sum- 
moned recently  under  that  clause,  and  was  defended 
by  the  "  Anti-Contagious  Diseases  Society,"  at  the 
instance  of  Mrs.  King  and  Mr.  Cooper,  and  was 
convicted  in  the  penalty  of  5l, 

13.381.  Then   has  any  difficulty  been  found  in 
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proving  the  knowledge  of  the  brothel-keepers  of  the 
woman  being  infected  with  contagious  disease  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  difficulty  in  that. 

13.382.  Then  you  would  not  have  the  law  altered, 
so  as  to  make  it  penal  to  harbour  an  infected  pro- 
stitute in  a  brothel,  whether  the  brothel-keeper  knew 
she  was  infected  or  not  ? — No,  I  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  alter  the  law  on  that  point. 

1 3.383.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  offer? — 
Yes.  19.  That  the  police  employed  to  carry  out  the 
duties  under  this  Act  may  be  empowered  to  enter, 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  all  known  brothels 
and  resorts  of  common  prostitutes.  They  do  enter 
now,  but  I  am  not  quite  clear  that  they  have  legal 
powers  for  so  doing. 

13.384.  But  they  do  it  in  point  of  fact  ?— They  do. 
20.  Then  I  would  suggest  that  any  person  shall  be 
liable  to  punishment  who  suffers  any  girl  under  the  age 
of  17  years  to  reside  in  his  or  her  house  or  on  his  or  her 
premises,  or  to  resort  thereto  for  the  purpose  of  prosti- 
tution. 21.  That  power  be  given  to  the  commissioner 
of  police  to  make  regulations  (subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State)  with  regard  to  the  register- 
ing of  brothels  (not  the  licensing  of  brothels)  where 
common  women  reside,  to  enforce  cleanliness,  venti- 
lation, and  a  proper  supply  of  water. 

13.385.  Is  there  anything  else  yon  would  suggest? 
— Nothing  else. 

13.386.  {Viscount  Hardinge^  May  I  ask  you  what 
means  you  have  of  verifying  the  returns  which  you  have 
laid  before  Parliament  and  before  the  Commission  ? — 
Returns  are  made  to  me  from  time  to  time  by  the 
superintendents  of  divisions.  Of  course  I  place  every 
reliance  in  the  returns  they  furnish. 

13.387.  The  superintendent  of  the  division  in  the 
case  of  per-centage  of  disease  amongst  soldiers  and 
sailors  would  get  those  returns  from  the  army  and 
navy  hospitals,  would  he  not  ? — Yes. 

13.388.  Those  returns  of  course  would  be  duly 
signed  by  the  army  and  navy  medical  euthorities, 
would  they  not  ? — Y''es,  they  Avould  come  through  the 
admiral  commanding-in-chief  at  each  port. 

13.389.  Have  you  with  you  your  own  printed 
return  ? — Yes. 

13.390.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  look  at  page  10, 
where  you  will  see  under  No.  3  what  I  wish  to  have 
explained.  You  have  given  us  the  number  of  men  in 
the  army  and  navy  for  1868  as  52,838.  There  is  a 
slight  discrepancy  between  that  and  the  figures  in  the 
return  which  is  52,781  ? — Yes  ;  probably  a  clerical 
error. 

13.391.  In  that  printed  return  you  give  the  per- 
centage of  the  venereal  disease  in  the  army  and  navy 
as  12*19,  and  in  the  return  which  you  have  just  laid 
before  the  Commission  you  give  the  per-centage  as 
20"15  ? — The  return.  No.  3,  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  incorrect.  I  have  discovered  it  within 
the  last  few  days. 

13.392.  Your  return,  which  gives  for  the  year  1868 
12-19,  including  cases  in  the  district  and  cases  out  of 
the  district,  then  cannot  be  correct — No  ;  unfortu- 
nately the  clerk  who  made  it  out,  I  must  say  a  very 
inefficient  one,  omitted  in  some  cases  disease  not  con- 
tracted in  the  district  ;  in  some  cases  he  put  it  in,  and 
in  others  he  left  it  out ;  this  was  only  discovered  very 
recently. 

13.393.  In  the  printed  return  ? — In  the  printed 
return.  No.  3. 

13.394.  But  do  you  mean  when  the  pi-inted  return 
was  drawn  up  all  cases  should  have  been  included  ? — . 
I  intended  that  all  cases  should  be  included,  but  they 
are  not  included ;  in  some  districts  he  put  in  the 
disease  contracted  elsewhere,  and  in  others  he  omitted 
it. 

13.395.  We  may  take  it  now  for  granted  that  the 
returns  you  lay  before  the  Commission  are  perfectly 
correct  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  they  are  perfectly 
correct. 

13.396.  For  the  years  1868,  1869,  and  1870?— 
Yes. 

13.397.  You  will  see  the  next  return  for  the 
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different  districts,  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  Sheerncss,  TWENTY- 
Chatham,  and  Woolwich,  and  so  on  ;  have  you  reason  ^I^'l^H  DAY. 
to  believe  that  those  figures  are  correct  ? — The  upper  Capt 
or  first  return  is  a  summary  or  abstract  of  the  lower  ]7.  c".  Harris. 
one.   

13.398.  Therefore  if  the  upper  return  is  incorrect,  20  March  1871. 
the  one  that  follows  must  be  incorrect  ? — Just  so. 

13.399.  Could  you  put  in  a  corrected  return  of  this  ? 
— That  is  Avhat  I  have  done,  this  is  a  corrected  return 
for  the  last  three  years. 

13.400.  The  return  you  have  put  in  is  a  corrected 
return  ? — Yes. 

13.401.  And  under  the  head  of  per-centage  of 
disease  in  the  army  and  navy  you  will  include 
disease  contracted  in  the  district  and  out  of  the  dis- 
trict ? — Just  so. 

13.402.  And  other  venereal  cases  ? — Other  venereal 
cases  ;  and  likewise  it  shows  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea 
separately  for  the  year  1870. 

13.403.  We  have  not  that,  of  course,  and  it  would 
take  too  much  time  to  go  through  the  different  figures  in 
your  corrected  return,  but  may  I  ask  whether  the  result 
is  the  same  as  is  shown  by  this  return  as  regards 
the  diminution  of  the  disease  at  the  several  stations  ? 
— The  decrease  is  from  20']5  to  16"38  during  the  last 
three  years. 

13.404.  What  I  want  to  ascertain  is  whether  there 
is  a  .steady  decrease  at  the  different  military  stations  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  the  case  at  most  stations. 

13.405.  Will  you  give  us,  for  instance,  Devonport? 
— At  Devonport  in  1868  the  per-centage  of  disease 
was  14-79  ;  in  1869,  14-1  ;  and  in  1870,  11-75. 

1.3,406.  That  shows  a  steady  decrease.    Now  take 
Portsmouth  ? — At  Portsmouth  in  1868  it  was  23-68. 

13.407.  That  nearly  corresponds  with  what  the 
printed  return  gives? — Yes.  Then  in  1869  it  was 
19-75  ;  and  in  1870,  17-59. 

13.408.  Now  would  you  give  us  Aldershot  ? — At 
Aklershot  in  1868  it  was  20-70  ;  1869,  18-85  ;  and  in 
1870,  18-45. 

13.409.  Now  will  you  give  us  Chatham  ? — At  Chat- 
ham in  1868  it  was  26-3.  Then  in  1869  it  was  16-76  ; 
and  in  1870,  20-38. 

13.410.  Can  you  account  in  any  way  for  that  in- 
crease in  1870? — No,  I  am  unable  to  do  so,  except 
from  the  fact  that  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  took  place  in  this  district  during  the  year  1870, 
and  fresh  troops  too  may  have  come  into  the  district, 
and  may  have  imported  disease. 

13.411.  Is  it  possible  that  your  clerk  in  drawing  up 
this  return  may  have  included  the  cases  which  were 
not  contracted  in  the  district  ? — In  the  printed  return 
no  doubt  there  is  an  error,  I  mean  merely  with 
regard  to  the  statistics  of  the  army  nnd  navy,  not  with 
regard  to  the  women. 

13.412.  There  is  also,  as  I  daresay  you  are  aware, 
a  slight  error  in  your  printed  return  as  compared  with 
the  return  which  you  have  handed  in  this  morning 
both  with  regard  to  the  beerhouses  and  with  regard 
to  public-houses  ? — I  am  not  quite  clear  upon  that,  I 
thought  it  was  the  same. 

13.413.  For  instance,  I  think  you  told  us  that  the 
public-houses  in  1865  were  952,  and  in  the  printed 
return  I  think  they  appear  as  881  ? — Yes. 

13.414.  And  there  is  a  discrepancy  throughout, 
not  very  material,  but  still  a  discrepancy  ? — I  think 
that  occurs  in  the  Chatham  district.  The  superinten- 
dent at  Chatham  was  under  the  impression  that  he 
had  only  to  return  houses  in  which  prostitutes  resided  ; 
in  the  first  return  these  houses  only  are  included. 

13.415.  The  result  is  the  same  from  1865  to  1870, 
both  the  public-houses  and  the  beerhouses  have  rather 
increased  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  on  account  of  ^he  in- 
crease in  the  districts  ;  there  were  eight  new  districts 
included  in  1870. 

13.416.  But  in  the  return  you  handed  in  this 
morning  with  regard  to  the  brothels  particularly,  it 
coincides  with  your  printed  return  ? — Yes  ;  as  I  said 
before,  with  regard  to  Chatham  the  superintendent  was 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  only  to  return  the 
public-houses  where  prostitutes  resided. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOKE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


TWENTY-  13,417.  Now  you  have  recommended  that  the  Act 
,  NINTH  DAY.  should  be  extended  to  all  garrison  and  seaport  towns  ; 

  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  the  present 

W  c"Sarris    ^^^^^      public  feeling  in  carrying  out  that  extension ; 

  ■    would  not  a  great  agitation  be  got  up  against  it  ? — I 

20  March  1871.  should  not  think  that  any  great  objection  would  be 
  raised  to  extending  the  operation  of  the  Acts  to  gar- 
rison or  seaport  towns.    For  instance,  the  inhabitants 
of  Weymouth  I  should  think  would   consider  the 
extension  of  the  Acts  a  great  blessing. 

13,i\8.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  Weymouth 
you  think  ? — I  should  think  not. 

13.419.  What  other  seaport  towns  where  the  Acts 
are  not  in  operation  now  would  you  wish  them  to 
apply  to  ?— I  do  not  recollect  any  other  seaport  town 
which  is  a  naval  station. 

13.420.  Cork  is  already  under  the  Acts? — Yes. 

13.421.  (Sir  J.  Trelawnr/.)  Falmouth  ? — You  can- 
not call  Falmouth  a  naval  station  ;  there  is  no  dock- 
yard there,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  there  is  a  man- 
of-war  stationed  at  Falmouth. 

13.422.  Then  would  you  recommend  the  Act  to 
be  extended  to  garrison  towns  where  there  are  two 
or  three  regiments  quartered  together  ? — Yes. 

13.423.  Would  you  recommend  it  to  be  extended  to 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham  where  there  are  troops  ? — 
I  myself  think  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  it  were 
so  extended. 

13.424.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  in  your 
experience  as  an  officer  in  the  army  there  was  no 
objection  against  the  periodical  inspection  of  the 
men  ?  — Not  the  slightest  ;  I  have  no  recollection  of 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

13.425.  When  you  were  in  the  service  do  you 
recollect  how  often  the  men  were  inspected  ? — I 
cannot  exactly  call  to  mind  ;  but  I  think  either  weekly 
or  fortnightly. 

13.426.  Are  you  aware  that  the  practice  of  period- 
ical inspection  prevails  at  the  present  moment  in  two 
regiments  of  the  Guards  in  London? — Yes,  I  have 
heard  so. 

13.427.  And  you  have  probably  heard  whether  it 
works  well  or  ill  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

13.428.  {Rev.  Dr.  Hannah.)  With  regard  to  some 
of  these  figures  I  want  to  know  how  many  you  are 
now  satisfied  are  reliable  ? — All  with  regard  to  the 
women. 

13.429.  Take  the  first  figure;  you  say  the  total 
number  of  women  added  together  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  operation  of  the  Acts  in  each  district  was 
4,852,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

13.430.  While  the  total  number  now  is  2,650  ? — 
That  is  so. 

13.431.  Are  we  to  accept  the  reduction  there  as 
certified  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

13.432.  Those  figures  you  put  in  as  final  ? — Yes, 
those  are  quite  correct ;  I  think  you  will  find  that  they 
correspond  with  the  figures  in  the  previous  return. 

13.433.  Then  with  regard  to  the  large  number  of 
women  examined  over  women  diseased,  you  say  the 
margin  has  increased  enormously,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

13.434.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  the  ratio  of 
diseased  women  to  the  whole  number  examined  has 
diminished  very  remarkably  indeed  ? — Yes. 

13.435.  In  other  words  in  the  number  examined 
the  margin  of  the  non-diseased  women  has  greatly 
increased,  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

13.436.  Have  we  understood  your  figures  upon  that 
point  correctly,  as  importing  that  the  number  diseased 
were  17,303  out  of  the  whole  number  of  103,677,  or, 
roughly,  16  per  cent.  ? — I  have  not  calculated  the 
per-centage,  but  about  that. 

13.437.  That  is  the  mean  number  ? — Yes. 

13.438.  But  if  you  go  through  the  details,  the  dif- 
ference is  very  singular  indeed  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end;  during  the  small  portion  of  the  year  1864 
there  were  as  many  as  18  diseased  out  of  30  examined  ? 
—Yes. 

13.439.  And  in  1865  there  were  783  found  dis- 
eased, out  of  1,027  examined  ? — Yes  ;  but  when  the 


Act  was  first  put  into  operation,  only  those  women 
who  were  strongly  suspected  of  being  diseased  were 
brought  up  for  examination. 

13.440.  Then,  when  we  get  to  more  exact  figures 
in  1866  the  ratio  seems  to  have  been  about  two- 
thirds,  speaking  roughly,  that  is,  1,103  out  of  1,661  ? 
—Yes. 

13.441.  Then,  in  1867,  still  nearly  two-thirds, 
because  it  is  1,977  out  of  3,339.  Is  that  not  so  ?— 
Yes. 

13.442.  And  in  1868  it  suddenly  drops  to  less 
than  half  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  so. 

13.443.  4,363  diseased,  out  of  10,968  examined  ?— 
Yes. 

13.444.  And  in  1869  it  amounts  to  about  one- 
seventh,  still  speaking  roughly,  4,767  out  of  34,282  ? 
-^Yes. 

13.445.  Then,  in  1870,  it  goes  down  to  about  one- 
thirteenth  ? — That  is  so. 

13.446.  Now,  I  want  to  know,  if  that  enormous 
margin  of  needlessly  examined  women  could  not  be 
in  any  way  diminished  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are 
needlessly  examined  ;  you  must  examine  the  women 
at  least  once  a  fortnight  to  detect  the  disease.  If 
they  were  not  examined  as  often  as  they  are  they 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  propagating  disease. 

13.447.  Slill,  there  stands  the  fact  on  your  evi- 
dence, that,  taking  the  examinations  as  representing 
cases,  you  now  find  the  diseased  number  only  about 
one-thirteenth  of  the  whole  ? — Yes. 

13.448.  Whereas  they  used  to  be  a  really  large 
majority  of  the  whole  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

13.449.  And  the  point  I  want  to  be  satisfied  upon, 
is  whether  in  that  case  the  number  of  examinations 
might  not  be  in  some  way  or  other  diminished,  so 
that  this  vast  mass  of  needless  examination  should 
be  avoided  ? — This  is  rather  a  medical  question,  but 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the 
frequent  examinations  that  the  amount  of  disease  has 
been  reduced. 

13.450.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
greatly  preferred  the  fortnightly  examinations  to  the 
Sheerness  three-monthly  examinations  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  quite  absurd  to  examine  once  in  three  months. 

13.451.  And  you  consider  your  figures  prove  that  ? 
—I  think  they  do  prove  it. 

13.452.  One  question  about  Jane  Featherstone's 
case.  I  understood  from  you  that  that  case  was 
strictly  legal  from  end  to  end  ? — Yes. 

13.453.  Then  the  question  arises  in  this  form — is 
not  the  law  harsh  ? — I  do  not  consider  it  so ;  it  is 
always  customary  to  execute  a  warrant  whenever  the 
police  have  the  power  of  doing  it. 

13.454.  You  see  there  are  10  months  between  the 
issuing  of  the  warrant  and  its  execution  ? — I  am  quite 
aware  of  that,  but  if  a  woman  absconds  from  a 
district,  and  afterwards  returns  to  it,  they  execute  the 
warrant  when  she  returns,  if  they  can  gain  no  intelli- 
gence of  her  in  the  meantime. 

13.455.  Your  notion  is  to  make  the  Acts  work 
more  strictly  ? — More  systematically. 

13.456.  And  therefore  one  looks  with  jealousy  on 
any  extension  of  harsh  measures  although  they  may 
be  strictly  legal  ? — Perhaps  so. 

13.457.  The  case  of  this  woman  appears  to  be  that 
this  warrant  was  issued  in  April,  and  not  executed 
until  the  following  February  ? — She  absconded  from 
the  district,  and  was  not  found  until  then ;  the  police, 
therefore,  could  not  execute  it  before. 

13.458.  The  case  was  that  she  had  been  behaving 
well  during  all  those  10  months? — The  Canterbury 
borough  police  I  suppose  could  not  tell  whether  she 
was  behaving  well  or  ill. 

13.459.  At  any  rate  she  says  she  produced  her 
marriage  certificate? — I  am  not  aware  whether  that  is 
the  case  or  not,  but  the  Canterbury  borough  police 
would  be  bound  to  execute  a  magistrate's  M'arrant 
whether  she  was  married  or  not. 

13.460.  I  merely  put  it  to  you,  do  not  you  think 
that  is  rather  harsh  ?  The  case  seems  proved  from  end 
to  end  ;  you  do  not  disprove  any  of  the  facts,  you 
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merely  rely  on  the  circumstance  of  its  being  legal  ? — 
Yes,  in  my  opinion  it  was  perfectly  legal. 

13.461.  I  only  put  it  to  you  whether  that  does  not 
merely  shift  the  onus  from  the  administration  to  the 
law  ? — Yes,  but  any  warrant  issued  to  the  police  they 
are  bound  to  execute  as  soon  as  it  is  in  their  power 
to  do  so. 

13.462.  Though  in  this  case  the  warrant  is  in  a 
matter  of  a  peculiar  kind,  as  it  is  not  like  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  crime,  for  instance,  a  theft  ? — I  am  quite 
aware  of  that. 

13.463.  It  is  not  a  crime  committed,  but  a  state  of 
life — the  warrant  bears  on  a  state  of  life  ? — Yes. 

13.464.  Not  actual  crime  committed? — No,  I  per- 
fectly understand. 

13.465.  Then  is  it  not  rather  hard,  if  the  state  of 
life  has  been  changed  most  materially,  as  proved  by 
this  marriage  certificate,  that  the  warrant  should  still 
have  the  same  force — thei-e  having  been  no  allegation  of 
fresh  crime,  such  as  solicitation  in  the  streets  ? — No, 
she  was  in  the  streets  walking  with  a  drunken  man 
at  the  time  she  was  apprehended. 

13.466.  (^Chairman.)  This  warrant  being  issued 
under  the  very  peculiar  Act  of  Parliament  adapted 
only  to  special  circumstances,  do  you  tliink  it  neces- 
sary that  it  should  remain  in  force  beyond  a  very 
limited  period  ? — I  do  not  see  how  you  could  limit 
the  time  for  the  execution  of  a  waiTant;  in  that  case 
lapse  of  time  would  condone  an  offence.  I  think  any 
person  absconding  to  avoid  the  law  ought  to  be  appre- 
hended when  found. 

13.467.  That  is  the  general  law  of  the  land  ? — Yes. 

13.468.  But  my  question  is,  that  this  being  a  very 
peculiar  law,  passed  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  cer- 
tain sanitary  regulations,  and  it  being  the  practice  of 
the  police  to  discontinue  their  pursuit  of  the  man  or 
woman  if  she  has  entered  upon  another  course  of  life, 
is  not  it  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  in  which  this  law 
was  passed  that  the  magistrates'  warrant  should  be 
executed  10  months  after  it  is  issued? — Perhaps  it 
may  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  but  I  beg 
to  impress  on  your  mind  that  the  warrant  was  not 
executed  by  the  metropolitan  police. 

13.469.  {Canon  Gregory.)  You  said  you  considered 
the  frequent  examination  essential  for  the  reduction 
of  the  disease  ? — Yes. 

13.470.  And  the  only  instance  you  can  give  us  upon 
which  we  can  try  the  force  of  that  is  as  to  Sheerness  ? 
—Yes. 

13.471.  The  only  case  which  you  can  give  us  of 
the  two  circumstances  of  frequent  and  infrequent 
examinations  ? — Yes. 

13.472.  You  said  that  the  examinations  at  Sheer- 
ness were  once  in  three  months  up  to  Meiy  1870,  but 
from  May  1870  to  the  end  of  1870  they  were  fort- 
nightly ? — Yes  ;  that  is  so. 

13.473.  You  say  that  during  the  fortnightly  exami- 
nations the  disease  ought  to  have  materially  diminished? 
—Yes. 

13.474.  You  give  us  one  case  of  a  town  Avhere 
for  a  long  time  the  examinations  were  only  once  in 
three  months,  and  which  were  increased  in  May  1870 
to  once  a  fortnight  ? — Yes. 

13.475.  How  do  you  account  for  it  then  that  during 
the  time  when  the  examinations  were  more  frequent, 
and  therefore  the  disease  ought  to  have  diminished, 
that  it  shows  no  decrease,  in  other  words,  that  your 
test  case  tells  against  yourself.  I  will  remind  you  of 
your  figures — in  1868,  primary  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea 
contracted  in  the  district,  3 '92,  doubtful  "9.  In 
1869  it  increased  to,  diseases  contracted  in  the  dis- 
trict 5  •  55,  doubtful  1  •  07.  Then  when  we  come  to 
1870,  you  see  it  is  5-39,  and  the  doubtfid  TIO.  If 
you  take  the  proportion,  certainly  there  is  barely 
an  improvement  in  1870  over  1869  ?  I  make  out  that 
it  had  fallen  2  per  cent.,  or  nearly  so,  in  1870,  if 
you  add  in  those  cases  that  were  contracted  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  district. 

13.476.  But  if  you  merely  confine  yourself  to  the 
disease  contracted  in  the  district,  there  is  a  very  small 
diminution  ? — Yes. 


13.477.  Then  there  is  actually  no  difference  at  all  ?  TWENTY- 
— Very  little.  NINTH  KAY. 

13.478.  Then  is  it  not  a  remarkable  thing  that  the   

one  test  case  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  frequent  exami-  ^  C^Harris 
nation  does  not  produce  the  result  you  speak  of? — It      "  J  

is  only  since  May  last  that  the  fortnightly  examinations  20  Marcli  1871. 
have  been  in  force.  -:  — — 

13.479.  It  is  the  only  case  you  give  us  ? — I  really 
have  not  considered  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
periodical  medical  examinations,  I  am  however  strongly 
of  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  be  less  frequent  than 
once  a  fortnight. 

13.480.  You  said  that  previous  to  May  1870  the 
periodical  examinations  took  place  once  in  three 
months,  two  months,  or  one  month.  At  that  time 
were  those  examinations  enforced  against  any  common 
prostitutes,  or  only  against  those  suspected  of  disease  ? 
■ — When  the  Act  was  first  put  in  operation  only  those 
suspected  of  being  diseased  were  examined  ;  now  the 
whole  of  the  prostitutes  are  brought  up  for  examina- 
tion. 

13.481.  Previous  to  May  1870,  I  ask  ?— Yes  ;  they 
were  all  brought  up  previous  to  that  from  the  be- 
ginning of  1869. 

13.482.  Not  only  those  affected  with  disease,  but 
all  ? — All  prostitutes. 

13.483.  You  said  that  the  women  would  never 
subject  themselves  to  examination  unless  they  were 
compelled  to  do  so  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

13.484.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  ? — They  do  not 
like  their  liberty  interfered  with ;  in  the  event  of  their 
being  found  diseased  they  would  be  sent  to  hospital. 

13.485.  Do  you  think  in  any  case  the  sense  of  shame 
in  women  is  violated  by  exposure  of  their  persons  ? — 
No,  that  is  not  my  opinion. 

13.486.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  remains  of 
shame  at  all  in  these  women  ? —  Very  little  indeed 
amongst  common  prostitutes  ;  any  woman  w^ho  can 
submit  to  the  embraces  of  one  man  after  another — 
half-a-dozen  perhaps  on  the  same  evening — can  have 
very  little  sense  of  shame  left. 

13.487.  But  I  suppose  they  are  not  all  the  very 
lowest  of  prostitutes  ?  —  No,  there  are  some  well 
dressed  girls  who  come  up  for  examination. 

13.488.  But  I  suppose  you  examine  every  person 
you  know  to  be  a  prostitute?  —  Yes;  the  visiting 
surgeon  examines  everybody  brought  to  him  for  ex- 
amination ;  and  that  is  every  known  common  pros- 
titute. 

1.3,489.  That  is  equally,  whether  visited  by  officers 
or  men  ? — Yes,  no  distinction  is  made,  except  a  woman 
confines  herself  to  intercourse  with  one  man,  in  which 
case  she  is  not  brought  up  for  examination. 

13.490.  But  should  you  think  that  in  none  of  those 
women  there  is  any  sense  of  shame  whatever  ? — I  am 
not  present  at  the  examinations,  but  I  have  never 
observed  any  reluctance  when  visiting  the  hospitals  on 
the  part  of  the  women  in  going  up  for  examination. 

13.491.  But  if  there  is  any  sense  of  shame  left 
in  them  at  all,  would  not  that  sense  of  shame  be 
materially  diminished  by  such  examinations,  knowing 
the  purpose  of  examination  .'' — No,  I  am  not  of  that 
opinion. 

13.492.  You  do  not  think  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  utterly  destroy  all  sense  of  womanly  shame  for  her 
to  be  examined  in  that  way,  to  ascertain  whether  she 
was  in  a  condition  to  ply  her  trade  as  a  prostitute  ? 
— No,  many  women  other  than  common  prostitutes 
are  liable  to  be  examined  by  medical  men  ;  the  ex- 
aminations of  these  common  women  are  conducted 
with  the  greatest  possible  decorum.  A  nurse  is  always 
present,  which  is  not  the  case,  I  should  imagine,  when 
any  lady  suffering  from  an  internal  complamt  is  ex- 
amined. I  do  not  think  it  is  the  practice  to  have 
nurses  present  on  those  occasions. 

13.493.  But  does  not  the  purpose  for  which  that 
examination  takes  place  make  all  the  difference  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  see  myself  that  it  does. 

13.494.  You  would  not  feel  that  there  was  anything 
more  degrading  in  a  woman  being  examined  to  see 
whether  she  was  fit  to  act  as  a  prostitute,  than  a 
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TWENTY-     diseased  virtuous  woman  being  examined  for  some 
NIKTH  DAY.  disease  that  needed  to  be  cured  ? — I  do  not  think 
  myself  that  a  common  prostitute  has  that  sense  of 

W  C^Harris  ^^'^^  imagine. 

J   ■       13,495.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  Is 

20 March  1871.  it  likely  that  the  purpose  for  which  a  person  is  ex- 

 .      amined  will  make  any  difference  in  her  feelings  with 

reference  to  these  examinations  ? — No,  1  think  not  ; 
common  prostitutes  are  not  women  of  fine  feeling, 

13.496.  You  have  stated  that  no  summons  is  taken 
except  after  communication  with  you  ? — Yes. 

13.497.  Is  this  true  as  well  of  an  original  summons 
to  brmg  a  woman  under  the  Acts  as  of  a  summons  to 
punish  her  for  not  appearing  for  examination  ? — Yes. 
If  a  common  woman  declines  to  sign  the  voluntary 
submission,  application  is  made  to  me  for  authority 
to  summon  her  before  the  magistrates  to  show  cause 
why  she  refuses  to  sign,  or  attend  for  examination. 

13.498.  Then  original  summonses  are  taken  out 
without  any  ap[)eal  to  you  ? — No,  to  bring  a  woman 
under  the  Act  they  are  obliged  to  ajiply  lor  authority. 

13.499.  Then  does  such  a  summons  contain  the 
reasons  why  they  ask  for  it  ? — Yes. 

13.500.  Then  in  your  office  there  would  be  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  reasons  for  suspecting  every 
woman  before  a  summons  was  issued  against  her  ? — ■ 
Yes,  the  application  would  state,  not  all  the  facts  of 
the  case, — those  would  be  given  in  evidence  before 
the  magistrates — but  that  such  and  such  a  woman 
refused  to  sign  the  voluntary  submission,  or  having 
signed  refused  to  attend  for  examination. 

13.501.  Would  not  it  contain,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  reason  for  supposing  her  to  be  a  prostitute  ? — No, 
it  would  not  ;  that  would  be  stated  before  the  magis- 
trate when  they  had  the  authority  to  apply  for  the 
summons.  It  would  be  stated  in  evidence  perhaps 
that  different  officers  had  seen  a  woman  on  several 
occasions  entering  brothels  with  diflf'erent  men,  it  may 
be  two  or  three  on  one  night. 

13.502.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not 
authorise  all  the  original  summonses  from  the  central 
office  before  they  go  out? — Yes,  we  authorise  ail 
summonses,  but  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
not  stated  ;  they  are  stated  in  evidence  before  the 
magistrates. 

13.503.  Then  it  is  simply  a  formal  assent  in  that 
case,  if  you  do  not  weigh  the  circumstances  upon 
which  the  sanction  is  granted  ? — Yes. 

13.504.  Merely  a  formal  assent  on  your  part? — 
Merely  a  formal  assent. 

13.505.  So  that  if  taken  out  erroneously  you  would 
not  consider  yourself  responsible  for  it  ? — Certainly 
not. 

13.506.  The  whole  of  the  responsibility  rests  with 
the  local  authority  ? — On  the  magistrate  ;  who  judges 
by  the  evidence  before  him. 

13.507.  I  suppose  there  is  responsibility  which 
exists  in  issuing  a  summons,  apart  from  being  able  to 
prove  it  or  not;  I  mean  the  person  applying  would 
have  to  make  certain  statements,  and  those  statements 
are  not  submitted  to  you  ? — No,  all  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  not  submitted. 

13.508.  Might  I  ask  what  the  whole  number  of 
metropolitan  police  superintendents,  inspectors,  and 
constables  employed  under  the  Act  is  ? — I  have  already 
submitted  the  names  of  every  officer  employed. 

13.509.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  many  men  have 
been  removed  from  this  force  since  the  Act  com- 
menced ? — Only  one  man  that  I  am  aware  of. 

13.510.  Is  that  the  case  mentioned  in  Mr.  Malia- 
lieu's  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  ? — No  ;  the 
case  I  allude  to  was  not  for  misconduct,  but  simply 
stupidity  in  keeping  his  books.  It  was  the  inspector 
at  Canterbury  whom  I  mentioned. 

13.511.  But  there  was  another  case  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Francis  Mailalieu  in  his  evidence  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  which  he  says  that  one  young 
man,  a  young  man  of  great  intelligence  and  promise, 
yielded  to  temptation,  and  married  a  brothel  keeper, 
thus  sacrificing  his  prospects  ? — That  is  long  before  I 


had  anything  to  do  with  the  carrying  out  of  these 
Acts. 

13.512.  Can  you  tell  how  many  complaints  have 
been  made  altogether  since  the  Acts  came  into  opera- 
tion ? —  No,  there  are  many  complaints  m.ade  in  a 
paper  called  the  "Shield,"  but  not  one  single  case  has 
been  substantiated. 

13.513.  Was  the    case  a  fair  specimen  of 

the  results  of  inquiry  into  cases  of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

13.514.  That  was  a  fair  average  case  ? — That  is  so. 

13.515.  (3Ir.  Buxton.)  I  understand  these  printed 
returns  called  No.  3  exhibit  a  more  rapid  diminution 
of  disease  than  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  upon 
more  exact  inquiry  ? — Yes,  there  is  an  error  in  them 
which  I  have  recently  discovered. 

13.516.  So  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
this  return  in  defence  of^  the  Acts  ? — I  do  not  say 
that  ;  there  is  an  error  in  one  of  the  returns  which  I 
have  now  corrected. 

13.517.  Will  you  kindly  repeat  to  me  what  the 
per-centage  of  venereal  disease  was  among  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  Her  Majesty's  service  in  the  year  1865  ? 
—  I  cannot  give  you  that  information  ;  it  is  only 
during  the  last  three  years,  1868,  1869,  1870,  that  I 
am  in  a  position  to  show  that.  Dr.  Balfour  will  be 
able  to  give  you  all  the  information  you  require. 

13.518.  In  1868,  will  you  tell  me  the  proportion  of 
venereal  disease  in  the  army  and  navy  ? — 20  •  15. 

13.519.  That  shows  a  considerable  diminution  ; 
that  was  derived  from  Dr.  Balfour,  was  it  not — No. 

13.520.  But  that  shows  a  considerable  diminution 
upon  1865.  Now  Dr.  Balfour's  returns  show  that 
instead  of  any  diminution  of  the  per-centage  between 
1865  and  1868  in  the  protected  districts,  there  was  a 
diminution  of  only  two  men  in  6,000  who  suffered 
from  these  diseases,  and  that  in  the  unprotected  dis- 
tricts, the  greater  part  of  which  are  also  iricluded  in 
that  return,  there  was  an  increase  of  400,  though 
many  of  those  districts  after  1866  came  under  the 
action  of  the  law,  so  that  upon  the  whole  there  was 
a  large  increase,  and  no  decrease  whatever  H — I  know 
nothing  about  Dr.  Balfour's  returns  ;  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  my  return  which  I  now  put  in  is  correct,  and 
that  the  decrease  between  1868  and  1870  is  between 
20-  15  and  16-38. 

13.521.  Now  to  turn  to  another  point.  Y^ou  told 
us  to-day  that  whereas  in  1867  there  were  3,339  ex- 
aminations, and  the  number  of  diseased  women  was 
found  to  be  1,977  ;  in  1870,  though  there  were  52,370 
examinations,  there  were  only  4,292  women  found 
diseased  ? — Yes. 

13.522.  Showing,  in  your  opinion,  that  the  Acts 
had  produced  an  enormous  fall  in  the  proportion  of 
the  disease  to  the  number  of  women  examined  ? — 
Yes,  a  great  decrease. 

13.523.  That  was  the  view  with  which  you  brought 
these  statistics  before  us,  that  you  thought  on  the 
face  of  them  the  Acts  had  produced  an  important 
diminution  of  disease  because  the  proportion  of  diseased 
women  to  the  number  of  examinations  had  become 
so  greatly  lessened  ? — Yes. 

13.524.  But  now  do  you  not  perceive  that  that  is 
not  a  correct  way  of  dealing  with  it  ;  that  that  does 
not  really  throw  any  light  on  the  question.  Suppose, 
for  example,  the  women  were  only  examined  as  they 
used  to  be  at  Sheerness,  once  only  in  three  months, 
in  that  case  the  proportion  of  diseased  women  to 
those  under  examination  would  be  immensely  large  ? 
— Y''es. 

13.525.  Whereas  if  you  examine  them  52  times  in 
the  year,  the  proportion  of  diseased  women  would  be 
an  exceedingly  small  proportion  to  the  examinations  ? 
— Y^es,  but  I  have  calculated  the  per-centages  under 
three  different  heads. 

13.526.  Y''ou  admit  that  necessarily  the  proportion 
of  diseased  cases  to  the  number  of  examinations 
would  be  very  much  smaller  as  a  proportion  where 
there  were  very  frequent  examinations,  than  where 
there  were  very  few  examinations  ? — Yes. 

13.527.  Although  the  amount  of  disease  had  not 
really  diminished  ? — Yes. 
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13.528.  Supposing  there  were  10  women  in  a  place, 
of  whom  five,  during  the  course  of  the  year,  became 
diseased,  if  those  10  women  were  only  examined 
twice  in  each  year,  then  there  would  be  20  exami- 
nations and  five  diseased  women  ? — Yes. 

13.529.  But  if  those  10  women  were  examined  100 
times  in  the  year,  that  would  then  count  as  1,000 
examinations,  but  at  the  same  time  there  would  still 
be  only  five  diseased  women  ? — Yes. 

13.530.  So  that  that  is  not  a  fair  way  of  estimating 
the  real  diminution  of  disease  ? — No.  But  we  must 
recollect  that  during  long  intervals  between  the  ex- 
aminations the  women  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
contracted  and  disseminated  disease. 

13.531.  Now  taking  a  certain  number  of  women, 
the  true  way  to  see  whether  the  Acts  have  really 
produced  an  effect,  is  not  to  calculate  by  the  pro- 
portion of  diseased  women  to  the  number  of  examina- 
tions, but  by  the  proportion  of  diseased  women  to  the 
whole  number  of  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

13.532.  Now  in  1867,  by  your  return  there  were 
1,145  women  registered  in  that  year,  not  up  to  that 
year,  but  in  that  year.  According  to  that  return,  of 
which  you  have  not  indicated  any  want  of  confidence 
to-day,  in  1867  there  were  on  the  register  1,145 
women? — Yes;  1,145  women  were  placed  on  the 
register  in  1867,  and  1,128  remained  on  the  register 
on  the  31st  December  of  the  preceding  year,  making 
a  total  of  2,273  ;  618  were  removed  from  the  register, 
leaving  1,655  on  the  31st  December  1867. 

13.533.  And  among  those  there  were  1,977  cases 
of  venereal  disease  ? — Yes. 

13.534.  In  1870  there  were  2,977  women  on  the 
register  ;  the  number  of  cases  of  disease  amongst  those 
women  were  4,292  ? — No,  that  is  not  exactly  the 
case.  2,928  women  were  placed  on  the  register 
during  the  year,  and  2,461  remained  on  the  register 
on  the  31st  December  1869,  therefore  the  4,292  cases 
of  disease  occurred  amongst  the  foregoing  numbers, 
viz.,  5,389. 

13.535.  If  you  work  out  then   the  per-centage 

you  will  find  that  in  1868  ? — The  per-centage 

was  202-74. 

13.536.  That  is,  taking  it  in  a  different  form,  but 
if  you  take  it  in  1867,  work  out  those  figures,  each 
woman  you  may  see  was  found  on  an  average  to  be 
diseased  one  and  seven-tenths  of  another  time  in  the 
year.  In  1870,  taking  those  figures  you  have  given 
us,  every  woman  was  found  to  be  diseased  on  an 
average  one  and  four-tenth  times  ;  so  that  the  real 
diminution  of  disease  among  the  women  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  examinations;  tut  taking 
the  proportion  of  disease  to  the  number  of  women,  it 
was  only  three-tenths  per  woman  in  the  year,  that 
instead  of  the  amount  of  disease  among  the  women 
being  1  '7  per  head,  it  had  only  fallen  to  1  '4  per  head  ? 
— That  is  between  1867  and  1870.  According  to  my 
showing  the  per-centage  of  disease  upon  the  number 
of  women  on  the  register  in  1867  was  86'97  per  100 ; 
in  1870  it  was  79"64  per  100,  but  during  that  year 
eight  new  districts  were  added. 

13.537.  In  those  four  years  inclusive  ? — Yes. 

13.538.  According  to  these  figures  then  that  have 
been  given  us,  the  diminution  of  disease  among  the 
women  is  almost  insignificant? — In  that  particular 
year  1867,  upon  the  average  number  of  women  upon 
the  register  it  was  140*71  per  cent.,  in  the  next  year 
it  rose  to  202 '74,  and  it  has  been  falling  ever  since. 
194  "73  in  1869,  and  in  1870,  148*25. 

13.539.  But  the  four  years  of  these  Acts, — although 
there  have  been  rises  and  falls,  the  whole  result  of 
four  years'  operation  of  the  Acts  has  been  only  to 
reduce  it  by  this  small  amount,  that  instead  of  being 
1  ■  7  per  woman,  it  is  now  1  '4  per  woman  ? — Yes,  but 
the  women  were  not  all  on  the  register  at  that  time, 
nor  were  they  regularly  examined  in  1867. 

13.540.  At  the  same  time  you  will  allow,  will  you 
not,  that  your  return  about  the  number  of  examina- 
tions does  not  at  all  indicate  the  fact  that  there  is 
apparently  between  1867  and  1870,  I  take  your  own 
years,  a  prodigious  fall  in  the  proportion  of  diseased 
women,  whereas,  when  the  returns  are  carefully  ex- 


amined, one  discovers  that  the  fall  is  all  but  insignifi-  TWENTY- 
cant  ? — In  1867  the  examinations  were  so  irregular  NINTH  DAY. 

that  I  do  not  consider  that  a  fair  comparison  can  be   

made  with  the  year  1870  ;  more  particularly  if  you  Harris 

take  into  consideration  the  large  increase  that  was      '  J  

made  during  that  year  in  the  number  of  districts.         20  March  1871. 

13.541.  {Canon  Gregory.')  You  say  that  in  1867   

they  were  not  all  examined,  whereas  in  1870  they  all 

were  ? — Yes. 

13.542.  If  the  average  is  so  little  different  in  the 
one  case  from  what  it  is  in  the  other,  would  not  the 
case  be  rather  more  in  Mr.  Buxton's  favour,  if  all  the 
women  had  been  examined  at  the  regular  time  ? — Yes, 
it  may  possibly  be  so. 

13.543.  {Mr.  Buxton.)  There  has,  according  to  these 
returns  which  you  have  given  us  to-day,  at  any  rate 
been  that  diminution  from  I '7  in  1867  to  1*4  in  1870. 
There  has  been  a  certain  diminution  ? — Yes,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  in  the  number  of  districts. 

13.544.  But  are  you  aware  that  there  was  before 
the  Acts  were  brought  into  operation  a  very  remark- 
able and  rapid  decrease  in  the  amount  of  disease  of 
this  character  ? — No,  I  am  not  at  all  aware  of  that, 
nor  can  I  credit  it. 

13.545.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  if  you  have 
observed  Dr.  Balfour's  return,  which  shows  in  1862 
in  the  six  protected  districts  which  then  existed, 
taking  Devonport,  Portsmouth,  Chatham  with  Sheer- 
ness,  Shorncliffe,  Woolwich,  and  Aldershot,  2,040  men 
per  6,000  of  soldiers  were  afflicted  by  these  diseases; 
whereas  before  the  Acts  were  brought  into  operation  in 
1865,  when  the  thing  was  still  voluntary,  the  number 
of  soldiers  so  afflicted,  taking  6,000  together,  was  only 
1,600,  showing  a  far  more  rapid  diminution  of  these 
diseases  among  the  soldiers  before  the  Acts  were 
brought  into  operation  than  there  has  been  subse- 
quently ? — I  think  it  will  be  found,  when  Dr.  Balfour 
is  examined,  that  in  the  protected  districts  there  has 
been  a  great  decrease  of  disease  during  the  last  five 
years,  whilst  in  the  unprotected  districts  the  disease 
has  increased. 

13.546.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  is  very  disappoint- 
ing for  those  who,  like  myself,  anticipated  enormous 
good  from  these  Acts  in  the  suppression  of  these  hor 
rible  diseases,  to  find  that  after  they  have  been  in 
operation  in  some  places  for  nearly  five  years,  in  others 
four  years,  three  years,  or  two  years,  still  at  the  end 
of  last  year  there  were  2,977  prostitutes  on  the  regis- 
ter, and  that  those  2,977  prostitutes  had  in  the  course  of 
that  year  amongst  them  4,292  cases  of  these  diseases  ? 
— That  is  not  the  case.  The  4,292  cases  of  disease 
occurred  amongst  5,389  women  who  had  been  in- 
dividually examined  during  the  year  1870.  2,977 
prostitutes  was  the  average  number  on  the  register 
throughout  the  year. 

13.547.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  shows  that  the 
Acts,  if  they  produce  any  effect  at  all,  produce  an 
effect  which  is  so  insignificant  that  they  may  be  almost 
said  to  be  valueless  ? — No ;  for  it  will  be  found  on 
analyzing  the  cases  of  disease  occurring  among  these 
5,389  women  that  the  very  large  proportion  has  con- 
sisted simply  of  gonorrhoja  in  a  mild  form  ;  in  this 
respect  contrasting  in  a  marked  degree  with  the 
amount  of  syphilis  which  prevailed  when  the  Acts 
were  first  put  in  operation. 

13.548.  Will  you  explain  why  not? — Many  of  these 
women  are  repeatedly  diseased  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  these  are  cases  of 
disease,  and  not  women  diseased.  One  woman  may, 
perhaps,  go  into  hospital  six  or  seven  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

13.549.  If  the  Acts  have  really  produced  an  im- 
proved effect,  would  not  they  also  operate  in  preventing 
disease  amongst  the  men  who  go  with  these  women  ? 
— I  think  they  do.  I  think  the  disease  amongst  the 
men  has  very  considerably  decreased.  I  think  it  will 
be  seen,  when  Dr.  Balfour  is  examined,  that  the 
number  of  soldiers  diseased  in  the  protected  districts 
is  not  half  the  number  that  will  be  found  in  the 
unprotected  districts. 

13.550.  Then,  if  it  has  had  such  an  improving 
influence  in  diminishing  the  disease  among  the  men, 
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TWENTY-     the  women  would  not  be  so  repeatedly  diseased  during 
NINTll  DAY.  the  year  as  they  used  to  be,  for  apparently  the  pro- 
  portion  remains  much  about  the  same  as  it  used  to 

W  C^Harris  — 5"""  ^^^^  '^^^ 

J  not  fairly  in  operation,  the  decrease  of  disease  has 

20 March  1871.  been  considerable;  for  instance,  in  1868  the  per- 

'  r.    —     centage  of  disease  on  the  average  number  of  women  on 

the  register  was  202-74,  whilst  in  1870  it  was  14-8-25. 

13.551.  Out  of  that  2,977  will  you  let  us  know 
what  the  number  was  that  was  placed  on  the  register 
in  the  new  districts  in  1870  ? — 2,977,  as  I  previously 
stated,  was  the  average  number  of  women  on  the 
register  during  the  year  1870;  2,928  -was  the  total 
number  registered ;  of  this  number  1,24-6  were  regis- 
tered in  the  new  districts. 

13.552.  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  of  cases  of 
disease  amongst  these  women  ? — 963. 

13.553.  Then  that  leaves  us  in  this  condition,  that, 
setting  aside  the  new  districts  brought  in  during  tliat 
year  1870,  there  were  1,731  prostitutes  on  the  regis- 
ter, and  those  1,731  prostitutes  were  all  in  districts 
that  had  been  protected  at  any  rate  more  than  a  year, 
and  some  for  several  years  ;  the  cases  of  disease  were 
3,329.  Can  you  give  us  any  explanation  beyond  the 
one  you  just  now  gave,  and  which  does  not  appl)'  to 
these  figures  which  I  have  just  this  instant  given  you, 
why  the  disease,  under  the  operation  of  these  Acts, 
does  not,  as  anybody  might  have  anticipated,  disappear 
more  rapidly  ? — 1,731  prostitutes  does  not  represent 
the  total  number  dealt  with,  as  I  previously  stated 
5,389  was  the  number  of  women  registered  during 
the  year,  including  those  remaining  on  the  register  on 
the  31st  December  of  the  preceding  year.  If  you 
deduct  from  this  number  1,24-6  the  number  registered 
in  the  new  districts  it  will  leave  4,143  as  the  number 
of  women  liable  to  disease.  Again,  if  you  deduct 
from  the  total  number  of  4,292  the  number  found  to 
be  diseased  in  all  the  districts,  the  963  found  to  be 
diseased  in  the  eight  new  districts,  3,329  cases  of 
disease  only  will  remain.  Therefore  in  the  place  of 
there  being  3,329  cases  of  disease  amongst  1,731 
prostitutes  it  appears  there  were  3,329  cases  amongst 
4,143  prostitutes. 

13.554.  (Adtn.  Collinson.)  Do  you  think  these 
Acts  have  been  sufficiently  long  in  operation  to  enable 
you  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  their  advantage  or 
disadvantage  ? — I  think  the  advantage  will  be  more 
apparent  year  by  year. 

13.555.  Is  there  any  particular  district  that  we 
could  have  recourse  to  for  the  present  moment,  that 
would  enable  us  to  make  a  more  correct  judgment, 
than  taking  the  whole  average  ? — I  think  the  Act  has 
been  very  fairly  administered  in  Devonport. 

13.556.  You  point  out  to  the  Commission  Devon- 
port  as  the  place  where  the  Acts  have  been  best 
brought  into  operation  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  believe 
the  Acts  have  been  as  well  administered  there  as  at 
any  place  I  can  name. 

13.557.  You  have  had  great  experience  in  carrying 
out  these  Acts  in  all  the  places  named  :  doubtful 
cases  are  brought  under  your  attention  ? — Yes. 

13.558.  I  will  read  to  you  what  has  been  stated  in 
print  : — "  Any  woman  is  liable,  on  the  mere  suspicion 
"  of  one  of  these  hired  spies,  and  without  jury  trial, 
"  to  be  registered  as  a  prostitute,  and  to  be  prepared 
"  to  submit  to  periodical  examination  of  the  most 
"  disgusting  character  or  imprisonment  with  hard 
"  labour."  Is  that  the  operation  of  these  Acts  in 
your  opinion  ? — That  statement  is  untrue  ;  if  you  will 
allow  me  I  will  state  how  the  voluntary  submissions 
are  taken.  If  an  inspector  doing  duty  under  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  sees  a  woman  in  the  public 
streets,  who,  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe,  is  a 
common  prostitute,  he  directs  her  verbally  to  attend 
at  the  examination  room  and  sign  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission. If  she  neglects  or  refuses  to  attend  he  lays 
an  information  before  a  magistrate,  who  issues  a  sum- 
mons for  her  to  appear  before  him  to  show  cause  why 
she  should  not  attend.  She  can  then  appear  person- 
ally before  the  magistrate  or  depute  some  person  to 
appear^  for  her.  If  the  magistrate  is  satisfied,  upon 
the  evidence  upon  oath,  that  the  woman  is  a  common 


prostitute,  he  makes  an  order  for  her  to  attend  for 
medical  examination. 

13.559.  Then  such  a  statement  as  that  must  have 
been  either  a  wilful  perversion  of  the  truth,  or 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  made  it  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  statement 
was  made  with  an  object. 

13.560.  Then  to  go  a  step  further,  *"  The  most 
"  innocent  woman  if  she  be  only  poor  and  friendless 
*'  enough  is  thus  legally  exposed  to  infamous  and 
"  irretrievable  outrage,  whilst  such  poor  redress  as 
"  the  case  might  admit  is  placed  out  of  her  reach. 
"  Such  cases  have  occurred  and  are  constantly  oc- 
"  curring,  nor  are  these  accidental  but  essential  to 
"  all  legislation  of  this  kind,  which  can  only  be  carried 

into  effect  by  conferring  upon  men  of  the  lowest 
"  class  power  over  women  M'hich  no  man  is  fit  to 
"  exercise."  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  upon 
that  paragraph  ? — It  is  quite  untrue. 

13.561.  It  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  ? — Not 
in  the  least. 

13.562.  Of  any  person  who  made  such  a  statement, 
would  you  say  that  he  must  do  it  in  ignorance  of  how 
the  law  is  carried  into  effect?  —  Yes,  he  must  be 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the  law  is  adminis- 
tered, or  else  he  has  wilfully  misrepresented  facts. 

13.563.  (J/r.  Coioper-Temple.)  In  your  recom- 
mendation to  extend  the  Acts  to  garrison  towns,  did 
you  include  London  amongst  those  towns  ? — I  have 
not  named  any  particular  town  ;  but  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  Acts  in  London  as  a 
whole,  cr  in  certain  parts  if  it  was  thought  better. 

13.564.  But  is  not  the  Act  more  easily  applied  to 
such  places  as  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Aldershot 
from  the  circumstance  that  women  who  frequent 
places  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  are  mili- 
tary or  naval,  are  more  easily  distinguished  or  recog- 
nised from  other  women  than  they  would  be  in  a 
population  which  is  chiefly  civil  ? — I  do  not  see  any 
difficulty  whatever  in  recognising  a  common  prostitute  ; 
common  prostitutes  are  as  well  known  in  London  as 
they  are  at  seaport  towns,  but  the  Acts  might  be 
applied  to  parts  of  London,  to  Wapping,  for  instance, 
or  the  neighbourhood  of  Chelsea  Barracks.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  carrying  out  the 
law,  as  unless  a  woman  is  known  to  the  police  as  a 
common  prostitute,  she  would  not  be  subjected  to  the 
Acts. 

13.565.  Have  you  the  definition  that  guides  you  as 
to  what  sort  of  woman  is  a  common  prostitute  coming 
under  the  Acts,  and  what  not  ? — There  is  no  particular 
definition  ;  she  must  be  well  known  to  the  police  as 
a  common  prostitute;  the  police  all  apply  the  same 
definition. 

13.566.  But  do  not  very  difficult  cases  arise  as  to 
whether  a  woman  who  has  yielded  her  body  is  a  com- 
mon prostitute  or  not  ? — No,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
administering  the  Acts,  because  the  Acts  are  not 
applied  except  in  cases  where  there  is  no  doubt. 

13.567.  Do  you  think  that  any  change  of  the  law 
would  succeed  in  preventing  women  plying  for  hire 
in  the  streets  openly  ? — I  think  the  law  with  regard  to 
solicitation  might  be  made  more  stringent. 

13.568.  We  have  heard  that  that  law  was  variously 
applied  at  different  towns,  and  at  different  times;  what 
suggestion  would  you  make  as  to  a  modification  of  the 
law  ?  Where  do  you  think  the  defect  lies  ? — The  law, 
with  regard  to  the  metropolis  is,  that  any  common 
prostitute  being  in  any  public  place  for  the  purpose 
of  prostitution  who  solicits  to  the  annoyance  of  in- 
habitants or  passengers  commits  an  offence  ;  now  the 
great  difficulty  is  to  get  an  inhabitant  or  passenger  to 
come  forward  and  give  evidence  against  the  women. 

13.569.  Cannot  the  police  act  in  the  matter  from 
their  own  observation  without  a  formal  complaint? — 
No  ;  the  magistrates  would  not  convict. 

1 3.570.  Some  evidence  is  required  by  the  magistrate 
besides  that  of  the  policeman  ? — Yes  ;  it  must  be 
proved  that  it  is  to  the  annoyance  of  a  passenger  or 
an  inhabitant. 

*  Ladies'  Memorial,  as  printed  iu  "  Shield,"  4th  March  1871. 
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13.571.  Can  you  explain  then  how  it  happens  that 
the  Haymarket  and  Regent  Street  are  sometimes  in 
so  scandalous  a  state  in  the  evening  from  the  unruly 
behaviour  of  the  women  in  it  ;  I  mean  is  it  from  a 
defect  of  the  law  ? — If  that  is  the  case  I  should 
imagine  it  must  arise  from  a  defect  of  the  law. 

13.572.  You  recommended  that  a  penalty  should 
be  attached  to  the  act  of  communicating  a  disease 
knowingly.  If  such  an  enactment  were  made  do  you 
think  it  might  be  relied  upon  as  one  of  the  main  in- 
struments of  preventing  the  communication  of  disease? 
— T  think  it  would  have  a  great  effect  in  diminishing 
disease.  Of  course  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove 
the  fact  upon  oath.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in  bringing  forward  evidence  of  the  fact. 

13.573.  The  evidence  must  be  mainly  the  evidence 
of  one  of  the  two  parties  concerned  ? — Yes.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  man  were  prosecuted  for  knowingly  com- 
municating disease  to  a  woman,  I  think  you  might 
bring  forward  medical  testimony ;  it  might  be  proved 
in  evidence  that  he  had  recently  been  under  medical 
treatment  previous  to  his  having  had  connection  with 
the  woman.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  strong  fact 
against  him. 

13,574'.  But  I  suppose  you  do  not  see  your  way  to 
prosecutions  being  originated  by  any  other  but  the 
parties  concerned  ? — Well,  I  think  the  police  might 
take  up  the  prosecution  in  a  case  of  this  sort. 

13.575.  They  would  require  the  evidence  of  one  of 
the  persons  concerned  to  support  the  allegation  ? — Yes, 
if  a  complaint  were  made  to  the  police  employed 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  they  might  take 
up  the  prosecution,  I  think  the  police  are  bound,  as 
far  as  lies  in  their  power,  to  protect  these  unfortunate 
women. 

13.576.  {Mr.  Applegarth.)  You  stated  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  application  of  this  Act  the  girls  were 
only  examined  once  in  three  months.  Does  not  it 
occur  to  you  that  that  fact  would  account  for  the 
small  number  of  diseased  women  detected  ;  is  not 
it  quite  possible  that  a  large  number  may  have 
gone  unobserved  ? —  Sheerness  was  the  only  place 
where  the  examinations  took  place  once  in  three 
months,  at  other  places]  in  the  early  administration 
of  the  Acts  the  women  were  only  brought  up  for  ex- 
amination when  strongly  suspected  of  being  diseased. 

13.577.  On  the  other  hand,  considering  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  police  by  these  Acts,  and  the 
means  they  have  of  inquiring  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  all  the  means  at  their  command  of  ascertaining 
who  the  diseased  women  were,  do  not  you  consider  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  even  at  that  eaily  period 
they  laid  their  hands  upon  a  great  majority  of  the 
diseased  cases  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  was  the 
case,  they  certainly  received  information,  and  they 
brought  before  the  magistrates  any  women  strongly 
suspected  of  being  diseased,  but  I  think  a  vast 
quantity  of  disease  would  escape  observation  unless 
the  women  were  periodically  examined. 

13.578.  But  from  what  we  have  heard  of  the 
policemen  themselves  it  appears  that  even  at  that 
time  they  took  very  great  pains  to  ascertain  as  far  as 
possible  which  of  the  girls  were  diseased,  and  I  think 
it  is  probably  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
did  catch  a  great  deal  of  the  disease  with  the  means 
at  their  disposal,  although  isolated  cases  might  escape 
detection  ? — I  should  think  that  a  great  deal  of  disease 
went  undetected. 

13.579.  You  did  not  name  any  particular  town  to 
which  you  advise  the  Acts  to  be  extended,  but  in 
reply  to  one  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  whether 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham  should  be  towns  where  it 
should  be  introduced,  I  think  you  said  yes  ? — I  think 
the  Act  might  be  applied  there  very  beneficially,  but 
I  named  Weymouth  in  particular  as  being  a  seaport 
town  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  men-of-war 
generally  lying. 

13.580.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  population  of 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham  ? — ^No,  I  do  not ;  I  have 
not  looked  at  the  census  lately. 

13.581.  You  have  no  means  of  judging  whether 


there  are  a  more  independent  class  of  people  living  TWENTY- 
in  the  north  than  at  Weymouth  and  seaport  towns  NINTH  DAY. 
generally  ? — They  are  very  independent,  no  doubt.   

13.582.  More  pugnacious  ? — I  do  not  know  that,       ^"'St'  . 
I  do  not  consider  them  so.  C^^'^- 

13.583.  Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  whether  20  March  1871. 

you  tliink  after  the  great  agitation  there  has  been  

against  these  Acts,  and  such  a  decided  opinion  expressed 

against  them  in  these  large  towns,  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  authorities  to  execute  them  ? — Perhaps 
not  ;  I  think  it  would  be  hardly  politic  at  the  present 
moment  to  extend  the  Acts  either  to  Sheffield  or  Bir- 
mingham. Of  course  I  consider  that  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  misrepresentation,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  politic  to  extend  the  Acts  at  the  present 
moment  either  to  Sheffield  or  Birmingham. 

13.584.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misrepre- 
sentation you  say  ;  among  other  things  we  have  heard 
that  the  police  are  armed  with  exceptional  powers, 
and  receive  sealed  instructions,  and  do  not  carry 
them  out  in  the  very  best  manner  possible.  Can  you 
put  in  copies  of  the  instructions  which  were  sent 
down  from  the  central  authority  here  in  London  to 
the  police  who  have  had  the  carrying  out  of  these 
Acts  ? — Yes,  I  can  give  you  all  the  circulars  which 
have  been  issued  since  I  have  had  anything  to  do 
withfthe  administration  of  the  Acts  {handing  them  in), 

13.585.  With  reference  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  warrants  are  executed,  you  see  no  difference 
between  a  warrant  issued  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  breaks  into  a  house  or  picks  a  pocket  being 
served  on  him  on  his  i-eturn  to  the  district  where  he 
broke  into  the  abode,  and  a  warrant  issued  in  the 
case  of  one  of  these  women  who  in  pursuing  her  crime 
does  it,  if  not  with  the  sanction  of  the  law,  at  least 
with  permission  to  do  it,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
authorities  ?  —  Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  two  cases. 

13.586.  Would  you  suggest,  supposing  the  Acts  are 
retained  in  the  plapes  in  which  they  are  now  admi- 
nistered, that  such  power  should  not  be  given  to  the 
police  of  executing  a  warrant  although  issued  on  a 
woman  prepared  to  prove  that  she  has  left  the  life  and 
married?  —  The  police  are  bound  to  execute  all 
warrants.  I  do  not  suppose  the  Cauterbur}'  police 
knew  that  the  woman  referred  to  was  married.  She 
returned  to  the  district,  and  they  executed  the 
warrant,  and  I  do  not  suppose  they  knew  any  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  her  marriage,  or  in  fact 
whether  she  is  married  or  not. 

13.587.  It  is  alleged  that  she  is  ? — You  will  recollect 
that  she  was  not  apprehended  by  our  men.  I  will 
tell  you  the  usual  course  adopted.  When  a  woman 
is  convicted  before  the  magistrate  and  absconds  from 
the  neighbourhood  the  warrant  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  borough  police,  and  they  execute  it,  not  the 
metropolitan  police.  The  metropolitan  police  have 
merely  done  their  duty  in  bringing  the  woman  before 
the  magistrates. 

13.588.  My  anxiety  is,  that  the  woman  having  left 
the  life,  though  she  may  in  one  sense  have  absconded 
from  the  district  to  evade  the  warrant,  leading  a 
decent  life,  and  probably  have  become  the  mother  of 
a  child  or  more,  returning  to  the  former  scenes  of  her 
vice,  still  respectable,  the  warrant  is  still  hanging 
over  her  to  drag  her  before  the  public,  and  thereby 
dragging  her  back  to  the  life  she  wished  to  leave  ? — 
The  woman  was  struck  off  the  register  some  months 
before  the  warrant  was  executed. 

13.589.  Then  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  warrant 
may  be  executed  and  served  upon  a  woman,  although 
she  has  been  struck  off  the  register  ? — Yes,  quite 
possible. 

13.590.  I  understand  the  offence  for  which  this 
woman  was  committed  to  gaol,  was  not  appearing  for 
examination  ? — Yes. 

13.591.  Will  you  tell  the  Commissioners  what  it 
was  for  which  she  was  committed  ? — She  refused  to 
sign  the  voluntary  submission,  she  was  then  sum- 
moned before  the  magistrates,  and  they  made  an  order 
for  her  to  submit  for  a  year ;  she  said  she  M'ould  not 
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TWENTY-  attend,  and  continued  to  follow  her  calling.  She  was 
NINTH  DAY.  then  summoned  for  neglecting  to  attend  ;  she  refused 

  to  appear  before  the  magistrates  in  pursuance  of  that 

W  C^Harris    summons,  and  they  sentenced  her  in  her  absence  to 

J          '  seven  days'  hard  labour. 

20  March  1871.      13,592.  That  is  precisely  what  I  stated,  for  refusing 

  to  submit  herself  to  examination  ? — For  contempt  of 

court. 

13.593.  Arising  out  of  refusal  ? — Yes. 

13.594.  {Dr.  Bridges.)  Your  attention  was  called 
by  a  member  of  the  Commission  to  the  fact  that  on 
comparing  the  year  1867  with  the  year  1870,  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  disease  detected  as  compared  with  the 
number  on  the  register  did  not  show  any  striking 
alteration  as  to  numbers.  I  think  it  turned  out,  on 
comparing  the  number  of  cases  of  disease,  with  the 
number  of  women  registered,  there  was  no  striking 
diminution  in  1870  as  compared  with  1867? — Yes. 

13.595.  Is  not  it  a  sufficient  explanation  of  that, 
which  at  first  sight  appears  rather  singular,  that  the 
number  of  examinations  in  the  latter  year  is  so  very 
much  more  frequent  than  that  of  the  former  year,  that 
consequently  a  large  number  were  detected  in  1870 
which  were  not  detected  in  1867  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
case. 

13.596.  And  that  in  your  opinion  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  ? — Yes. 

13.597.  Then  J  will  ask  you  with  regard  to  this 
greater  frequency  of  examinations  in  different  districts, 
you  mentioned  to  us  Sheerness  ;  until  last  May  the 
examination  was  once  in  three  months  ? — Yes. 

13.598.  Could  you  give  us  the  state  of  things  with 
regard  to  all  the  other  stations  ? — Yes. 

13.599.  Does  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  great 
value  of  these  Acts  rest  mainly  upon  their  efficiency  in 
reducing  disease  in  the  army  and  navy  ?  —  Not  in 
the  army  and  navy  only,  but  amongst  civilians  too. 
Civilians  would  have  intercourse  with  the  same 
women  that  the  army  and  navy  have,  and  therefore, 
if  there  is  a  great  decrease  of  disease  in  the  army, 
there  must  be  likewise  a  great  decrease  of  disease 
among  the  civil  population. 

13.600.  Only  with  regard  to  the  civil  population 
we  have  not  sufficient  statistics  before  us  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  case  ? — No,  I  should 
think  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect  reliable 
statistics. 

13.601.  But  would  you  be  contented  to  rest  your 
case  on  its  proved  efficiency  with  regard  to  the  army  ? 
— Yes  ;  with  regard  to  the  army  and  navy. 

13.602.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  I  accurately 
understood  the  figures  you  gave  us.  Am  I  right  in 
supposing  that  this  return  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1870  with  regard  to  the  per-centage  of 
venereal  disease  in  the  army  and  navy  is  altogether 
untrustworthy?  —  I  have  discovered  mistakes,  and 
that  in  fact  is  the  reason  why  I  have  prepared  these 
other  returns  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  disease  in 
the  army  and  navy. 

13.603.  We  must,  in  fact,  quite  dismiss  this  return 
from  our  minds  ? — I  think  you  ought;  although  the 
errors  are  not  flagrant,  nevertheless  there  are  errors, 
and  therefore  with  regard  to  the  men,  I  withdraw  the 
return. 

13,604'.  If  I  follow  you  rightly,  the  difference  is 
enormous.  For  instance,  in  the  printed  return, 
Sheerness  shows  the  per-centage  of  disease  in  the 
army  and  navy  is  3  "92,  whereas  you  give  it  as  11 
with  a  decimal  ? — Yes,  that  is  altogether  wrong. 

13.605.  And  with  regard  to  1869,  this  printed 
report  gives  the  figure  as  5 '64,  whereas,  if  I  under- 
stand it,  you  make  it  to  be  17? — Including  disease 
contracted  in  and  out  of  the  district. 

13.606.  But  this  column,  per-centage  of  disease  of 
the  army  and  navy,  is  the  whole  ? — The  clerk  has 
confused  the  two.  There  is  no  doubt  he  omitted  the 
disease  contracted  out  of  the  district. 

13.607.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  we  are  to  give  up 
this  return  altogether  ? — With  regard  to  the  army 
and  navy — not  the  women  ;  there  is  no  discrepancy 
between  the  two  returns  witli  regard  to  women. 


13.608.  But  with  regard  to  tlie  army  and  navy,  I 
understand  the  fact  to  stand  thus,  the  total  disease 
in  and  out  of  the  district  is  20' 15? — Yes,  in  all  the 
districts  in  1868. 

13.609.  18-01  in  1869  ?— Yes;  and  16-38  in  1870. 

13.610.  Then  there  is  that  diminution  of  4  per 
cent.  ? — Yes. 

13.611.  That  is  the  only  fact,  I  think,  whicli  there 
is  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  these  Acts  v/ith  regard 
to  diminishing  the  disease  among  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  ? — I  think  myself,  when  Dr.  Balfour  appears 
before  this  Commission,  he  will  show  that  the  dimi- 
nution, particularly  with  regard  to  syphilis,  is  very 
much  greater  perhaps  than  I  am  able  to  do,  because 
I  can  only  do  so  for  one  year. 

13.612.  Then  turning  to  one  more  point,  you  men- 
tioned a  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  refusals 
on  the  part  of  women  to  sign  the  voluntary  submission 
in  1870  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  ? — Those 
were  the  number  of  women  proceeded  against  before 
the  magistrates. 

13.613.  Partly  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  to 
sign  ? — Yes,  some  refusing  to  sign,  and  some  having 
signed,  refusing  to  attend. 

13.614.  Is  this  number  of  refusals  to  sign  increasing, 
so  "far  as  you  could  judge,  dividing  1870  into  parts.  Is 
this  controversy  on  the  part  of  tlie  women  increasing  ? 
— I  think  it  is.  I  think  we  shall  have  in  all  pro- 
bability in  1871,  unless  the  report  of  this  Commis- 
sion alters  people's  opinion,  a  larger  number  sum- 
moned before  the  magistrates,  because  they  are  very 
active  at  Southampton,  for  instance,  in  preventing  the 
women  from  attending. 

13.615.  Supposing  the  people  who  oppose  these 
Acts  were  very  successful  in  their  purpose,  and 
were  successful  in  inducing  women  to  use  the  full 
extent  of  their  legal  power  in  causing  obstruction, 
how  far  would  it  present  a  diffic-alty  in  carrying  out 
these  Acts  ? — It  would  only  cause  additional  trouble ; 
it  would  not  increase  the  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
Acts. 

13.616.  Supposing  all  did  this,  would  not  it  be  very 
difficult  practically  to  carry  them  out  ? — There  would 
be  a  great  increase  of  trouble  and  expense,  as  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  an  increased  number  of 
men  to  carry  out  the  Acts.  We  have  been  obliged 
to  increase  our  staff  at  Plymouth  already. 

13.617.  It  would  not  be  in  your  opinion  an  in- 
surmountable difficulty  ? — No,  only  additional  trouble 
and  expense,  that  is  ail. 

13.618.  {3Jr.  Hobnes.)  You  recommended  that 
common  women  when  apprehended  for  drunkenness 
should  be  examined  ? — Yes, 

13.619.  Did  you  mean  that  to  apply  to  the  protected 
districts  only  ? — Yes,  only  where  the  Act  applies. 

13.620.  Common  women  would  be  equivalent  to 
registered  prostitutes  ? — Yes,  only  they  ought  to  be 
examined  at  once  previous  to  being  discharged. 

13.621.  Only  in  addition  to  their  fortnightly  exami- 
nation ? — Yes,  because  in  all  probabilitj',  during  the 
time  a  woman  was  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  she  had 
had  connexion  with  men  and  might  have  contracted 
disease. 

13.622.  I  understood  you  that  a  prostitute  who 
had  been  discharged  as  incurable,  and  who  should 
afterwards  be  found  prosecuting  her  trade,  should  be 
apprehended  without  warrant,  unless  she  has  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  examining  surgeon  that  she  is  free  from 
disease? — Yes;  any  woman  discharged  from  hospital 
uncured,  found  in  any  place  to  which  this  Act  applies 
for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  without  having  pre- 
viously received  from  a  visiting  surgeon  a  certificate 
in  writing  to  the  effect  that  she  is  then  free  from  a 
contagious  disease,  may  be  apprehended  without  a 
warrant. 

13.623.  I  thought  she  was  already  liable  to  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Act? — She  is  liable  to  proceed- 
ings, but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  take  proceedings 
before  a  magistrate. 

13.624.  She  would  hardly  be  brought  before  the 
visiting  surgeon  until  she  had  been  proceeded  against 
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under  the  Act? — You  would  have  to  take  proceeduigs 
under  the  Act  before  a  magistrate,  and  this  takes 
time  ;  she  will  in  the  meantime  be  carrying  on  her 
practice  until  you  get  a  warrant  to  apprehend  her. 

13.625.  With  respect  to  the  per-centage  of  disease 
among  women,  do  you  think  that  gives  a  fair  view  of 
the  operation  of  the  Act  ?  Do  not  you  think  a  fairer 
view  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  would  be  taking  the 
total  number  of  cases  of  disease  found  in  any  town  in 
successive  years  during  which  the  Act  was  uniformly 
applied.  Mr.  Buxton  put  a  question  to  you  about  the 
per-centage  of  the  disease  of  women,  that  one  year  a 
woman  was  found  diseased  1*7  times,  and  another 
year  ]  •4*  times.  Has  that  any  necessary  relation  to 
the  amount  of  disease  in  the  town  ? — No,  there  are  a 
great  many  other  things  to  be  considered. 

13.626.  Then  a  fairer  view  of  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  would  be  obtained  by  taking  the  number  of  cases 
of  disease  in  the  town  year  by  year  whilst  the  Acts 
were  applied  ? — There  are  a  great  many  circumstances 
connected  with  this  question.  In  the  first  place,  all 
the  women  in  1867  were  not  upon  the  register.  Then 
the  examinations  in  1867  were  not  so  frequent  as 
they  are  now. 

13.627.  But  I  wanted  to  know  to  what  we  could 
trust  to  form  an  opinion,  if  possible,  as  to  the  effect  of 
these  Acts  on  tlie  public  women.  Would  it  be  got 
fairly  in  this  way  :  allowing  that  at  Devonport  the 
Act  has  been  in  operation  during  1866  downwards, 
would  it  afford  a  fair  view  of  the  operation  of  the  Act 
to  take  the  gross  tolal  of  the  cases  of  venereal  disease 
which  had  been  detected  in  the  public  women  during 
those  years? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  do  not  consider 
that  you  can  get  a  correct  view  of  the  operation  of 
the  Acts  unless  you  take  the  years  only  when  the 
whole  of  the  known  common  women  were  on  the 
register.  In  December  1867  there  were  620  women 
unregistered,  and  it  Avas  only  towards  the  end  of  1868 
that  the  whole  of  the  women  were  registered.  The 
per-centage  of  disease  at  Devonport  in  1869  (on  the 
average  number  of  women  on  the  register)  was  204'27, 
whilst  in  1870  the  per-centage  was  l4l"83.  The 
ratio  of  disease  per  100  examinations  made  was  in 
1868,  50-14  ;  in  1869,  16-53  ;  and  in  1870,  8-35. 

13.628.  You  think  that  would  be  fairer  than  taking 
it  in  either  of  the  ways  that  have  been  before  us  ? — 
I  do. 

13.629.  And  you  have  got  those  figures,  no  doubt  ? 
—Yes. 

13.630.  Are  they  in  any  return  before  us? — Yes, 
this  is  the  return  from  Devonport.  The  number  of 
women  found  diseased  in  1868  was  1,388. 

13.631.  Does  that  mean  the  number  of  cases  or  the 
number  of  individual  women  ? — The  number  of  cases. 
In  1869  it  was  1,432,  and  in  1870,  868, 

13.632.  You  think  that  is  a  fairer  view  of  the  opera- 
tion of  tlie  Acts  than  the  others  are  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

13.633.  I  suppose  that  the  more  frequently  exami- 
nations are  conducted,  the  more  frequently  the  same 
women  are  liable  to  be  sent  into  the  hospital.  There 
are  cases  of  women  who  are  constantly  diseased,  I 
think  ? — Constantly. 

13.634.  Very  frequently,  I  believe,  who  are  dis- 
charged one  day  as  cured,  and  shortly  afterwards  are 
let  in  again  in  a  chronic  state  ? — Yes. 

13.635.  There  would  be  another  explanation  why 
the  number  of  cases  should  increase  as  the  number  of 
examinations  increase  ? — Yes. 

13.636.  Y''ou  recommend  that  increased  power 
should  be  given  to  the  police  of  bringing  women 
under  the  Acts.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to 
the  intervention  of  some  person  higher  in  authority, 
such  as  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  or  somebody  analo- 
gous to  the  procurator  fiscal,  before  women  are  asked 
to  sign  the  voluntary  submission  ?— I  do  not  see  the 
necessity  for  it.  The  woman  need  not  sign  the 
voluntary  submission ;  she  may  appear  before  a 
magistrate.  The  evidence  is  then  taken  on  oath  that 
certain  acts  of  prostitution  have  been  committed  by 
her,  and  the  magistrate  then  makes  an  order  for  her 
to  submit  for  examination. 

13.637.  But  my  question  was,  whether  you  see  any 
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objection  to  it,  or  any  advantage  ? — I  do  not  see  any  TWENTY- 
advantage  certair.ly.  NINTH  DAY. 

13.638.  Would  it  place  any  practical  difficulty  in  - — 
the  way  of  working  the  Acts  ? — No,  1  think  not,  if       a  Harris 

there  was  a  stipendiary  magistrate  at  Plymouth,  for      '  J  

instance,  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  20  March  1871. 
the  Acts.   

13.639.  {Sir  J.  Trelaicny.)  I  think  I  understood 
you  that  time  was  frequently  lost.  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  whether  time  would  not  be  gained  by  avoid- 
ing the  reference  to  the  London  authorities  if  there 
was  a  stipendiary  magistrate  ? — Well,  that  causes  very 
little  delay  ;  it  is  merely  the  delay  of  one  day's  post. 

13.640.  {Viscount  Harding e.')  Still,  with  reference 
to  London,  the  facts  on  which  the  police  proceed  are 
not  stated  ? — No. 

13.641.  In  the  other  case,  of  a  stipendiary  officer, 
he  would  be  bound  to  see  upon  what  facts  the  police 
officer  Avas  going  ? — Yes. 

13.642.  Would  not  it  have  the  effect  of  precluding 
any  such  complaint  as  that  read  to  you  a  short  time 
ago  out  of  some  work,  that  the  character  of  a  woman 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  police  officer,  if  it  were  known 
that  all  such  complaints  were  investigated  before  they 
were  made.'' — Yes,  possibly  it  might;  but  there  are 
many  unscrupulous  persons  who  are  indifferent  what 
they  assert,  if  they  can  only  succeed  in  carrying  their 
point. 

13.643.  You  said  that  the  police,  you  thought, 
ought  to  have  power  to  enter  a  brothel  without  a 
warrant ;  who  is  to  settle  what  a  brothel  is  ? — Well, 
that  is  according  to  the  acceptation  of  the  term 
"  brothel."  Some  people  designate  a  brothel  a  place 
where  women  lodge.  I  myself  consider  the  true 
definition  of  a  brothel  is  where  the  person  keeping 
it,  receives  the  proceeds  of  prostitution. 

13.644.  But  in  either  definition,  who  is  to  settle 
whether  a  person  has  come  under  that  definition  ? — 
The  fact  of  women  living  therein. 

13.645.  In  fact,  the  police  would  do  it,  and  take 
the  risk  of  being  found  wrong  afterwards? — Y''es, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  likely  they  would  make  a  mistake. 

13.646.  I  only  v/ant  to  ask  you  further  with  respect 
to  the  examination  of  soldiers,  which  you  state  took 
place  in  your  day  whilst  you  were  in  the  army  ;  how 
was  that  examination  applied,  was  it  applied  to  private 
soldiers,  or  generally  ' — No,  only  to  private  soldiers  ; 
non-commissioned  officers  were  exempted. 

13.647.  And  married  men  ? — Yes. 

13.648.  It  was  not  tlie  duty  of  the  regimental 
officer  to  be  jDresent  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

13.649.  You  have  no  personal  experience  of  how  it 
was  done  ?- — No,  I  have  not. 

13.650.  Did  you  ever  hear  whether  the  medical 
officers  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  it  resulted 
in  anything  1 — No,  I  never  heard. 

13.651.  {Mr.  Hastings?)  You  have  given  us  some 
figures  with  regard  to  the  number  of  public-houses 
and  brothels  in  successive  years  within  the  subjected 
districts  ? — Yes. 

13.652.  And  you  have  also  given  us  figures  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
within  those  districts  ? — Yes. 

13.653.  Have  you  it  in  your  power  to  give  us  also 
the  amount  of  the  civil  population  in  those  years 
within  the  subjected  districts  ap[)roximately  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  I  could  ;  that  could  be  only  taken  from 
the  census,  and  I  think  I  should  have  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  it. 

13.654.  With  regard  to  the  figures  Avith  reference 
to  which  Mr.  Buxton  was  asking  you  some  questions, 
is  not  this  the  fact,  that  in  the  year  1869  there  Averc 
4,767  cases  ofprostitutes  found  diseased  ? — Y''es,  4,767. 

13.655.  And  in  1870  there  Avere  4,292  cases 
diseased  ? — Yes,  but  notwithstanding  that  decrease  in 
disease  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
stations — there  Avere  eight  ncAv  stations  added. 

13.656.  Then  the  fact  is  that  although  in  1870, 
according  to  the  figures  you  have  given  us,  there  were 
1,246  prostitutes  from  the  new  districts  brought  in, 
still  the  number  diseased  was  diminished  by  nearly 
500  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 
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13.657.  With  regard  to  stipendiary  magistrates,  is  it 
not  the  fact  that  in  several  of  these  subjected  districts 
the  amount  of  the  civil  population  is  so  small  that  there 
would  be  no  occupation  for  a  stipendiary  magistrate  ? 
— Yes,  take  Maidstone,  for  instance,  or  Sheerness, 
which  is  smaller  still,  and  at  Maidstone  they  cannot 
have  more  than  24,000  inhabitants,  if  so  many. 

13.658.  What  is  the  population  of  Colchester  ? — 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  say  about  the  same  as 
Maidstone.  Colchester  is  not  by  any  means  a  large 
town. 

13.659.  And  other  districts  such  as  Aldershot  and 
ShornclilFe,  where  there  is  hardly  any  civil  population 
at  all  ? — No,  ShorncIifFe  particularly. 

13.660.  There  was  only  one  of  your  recommenda- 
tions on  which  I  wished  to  ask  you  a  question.  I 
think  you  recommended  that  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
making  any  disturbance  in  the  examination  room,  a 
police  officer  should  be  enabled  to  apprehend  her  at 
once  without  warrant? — Yes,  and  charge  her  before  a 
magistrate  if  she  was  guilty  of  any  violent  or  indecent 
conduct  in  any  examination  room. 

13.661.  But  I  suppose  you  would  limit  that  power 
of  apprehension  to  the  cases  which  the  police  officer 
liad  witnessed  ? — Yes. 

13.662.  In  fact  you  would  extend  to  these  cases 
the  rule  of  law  which  now  obtains  with  regard  to 
felony.  If  a  constable  sees  a  felony  committed  he 
can  arrest  without  warrant  ? — Yes. 

13.663.  {Sir  J.  Trelaiony.)  Will  you  tell  the  Com- 
mission what  should  have  been  Jane  Featherstone's 
course  on  returning  to  Canterbury  il  she  had  wished  to 
be  struck  off  the  register  ? — With  this  warrant  hang- 
ing over  her  head  I  do  not  see  what  course  she  could 
pursue.  She  was  taken  off  the  register  in  the 
December  previous  to  her  apprehension. 

13,664'.  If  it  were  true  that  she  were  married,  she 
could  get  off  the  register  at  once  ? — Of  course. 

13.665.  Then,  in  feet,  her  crime  so  to  speak  was 
disobeying  the  magistrate's  warrant  ? — Disobeying  the 
magistrate's  order. 

13.666.  And  would  not  it  have  had  a  very  bad  effect 
in  every  respect  with  regard  to  the  disciplme  of  the 
Acts  if  she  had  been  allowed  to  reside  there  with  this 
warrant  unexecuted? — Certainly;  it  would  be  very- 
prejudicial  to  the  working  of  the  Acts  if  any  time 
was  fixed  for  the  execution  of  a  warrant.  In  that 
case  when  a  warrant  was  issued  a  woman  might 
abscond,  and,  as  soon  as  the  time  named  had  elapsed, 
return,  and  thus  set  the  law  at  defiance. 

13.667.  With  regard  to  some  of  the  figures,  which 

Adjourned  to 


have  been  subject  of  comment  to-day,  with  respect  to 
which  there  was  some  little  confusion,  do  you  think 
that  you  could  put  on  paper  in  a  short  form  an 
explanation  of  what  you  have  said  to-day,  throwing 
light  on  the  discrepancies?  —  Yes,  I  think  I  could, 
and  will  do  so. 

13.668.  {Chairman.)  The  metropolitan  police,  I 
think,  have  authority  within  15  miles  of  the  dockyards  ? 

13.669.  Under  what  authority  do  you  consider  the 
police  act  in  such  a  place  as  Canterbury,  which  has 
not  a  dockyard  ?  You  have  no  15  miles  clause  there 
to  protect  you  ? — Canterbury  would  be  within  15  miles 
of  Chatham. 

13.670.  I  am  told  it  is  not  ;  and  supposing  it  is  not, 
under  what  authority  would  your  men  be  protected 
on  coming  into  Canterbury,  supposing  it  was  20  miles? 
— Only  their  appointment  under  the  Act.  I  believe 
it  has  been  stated  before  this  Commission  by  Mr.  Lit- 
tleton, who  I  think  came  from  Devonport,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  certain  chemists  in  that  town  the  amount  of 
disease  has,  in  fact,  increased  rather  than  decreased. 
In  answer  to  that  assertion  I  have  the  written  testi- 
mony of  nine  chemists  residing  within  the  three  towns, 
all  of  whom  are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  names  mentioned  by  Mr.  Littleton  was  Mr. 
Hawkins  ;  and  I  have  here  a  statement  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  states  that 
he,  Mr.  Hawkins  lost  at  least  100/.  a  year  by  the  ap- 
plication of  these  Acts.  I  believe  Mr.  Littleton  did 
not  put  in  any  written  statement  made  by  these 
gentlemen,  only  his  own  assertion.  Now,  I  have  the 
statement  of  these  nine  gentlemen  in  writing. 

13.671.  Have  you  had  communications  from  various 
chemists  at  Devonport  ? — I  have. 

13.672.  With  reference  to  the  diminution  of  vene- 
real disease  since  this  Act  has  come  into  operation  ? — 
Yes,  in  that  town. 

13.673.  What  is  the  general  tenor  of  the  statements 
of  those  persons  ? — The  general  tenor  is  that  the 
disease  has  considerably  decreased  ;  one  gentleman 
in  particular  says  that  the  disease  has  greatly 
lessened  ;  they  all  consider  that  the  Act  has  been  a 
great  blessing  conferred  on  the  three  towns,  although 
they  are  considerable  losers  by  it. 

13.674.  (Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Is  that  statement  in 
writing?  —  Yes,  the  statement  is  in  writing.  One 
gentleman  states  that  he  formerly  knew  many  young 
boys  ruined  by  the  disease  before  they  reached  man- 
hood.   These  statements  only  apply  to  men. 

Friday  next. 


THIRTIETH  DAY. 


THIKTIETH 
DAY. 

Dr.  J.  C.Barr. 

24  March  1871. 


House  of  Lords,  24th  March  1871. 

Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSE Y  in  the  Chair 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscoxjnt  Hardinge. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  .John  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P 
Sir  J.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 
C.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
P.  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Dr.  John  Coleman  Barr  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows : 


The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 
G.  E.  Paget,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Mr.  R.  Applegarth, 


13,676.  {Chairman.)  You  are  surgeon  to  the  Lock 
Hospital  at  Aldershot  ? — I  am. 

13.676.  How  long  have  you  been  there? — Three 
years. 

13.677.  You  are  not  a  military  surgeon  ? — I  am  not 
a  military  surgeon,  but  the  appointment  I  hold  at  the 
hospital  is  a  military  appointment  derived  from  the 
War  Office,  I  having  to  devote  the  whole  of  my  time 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
in  the  treatment  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital,  and 
the  examination  of  women  found  acting  as  prostitutes 
in  the  camp. 


13.678.  You  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1869  ? — I  did. 

13.679.  And  you  have  had  three  years' experience 
in  the  working  of  the  Acts  at  Aldershot? — I  have  had 
three  years'  experience  in  the  working  of  the  Acts  at 
Aldershot,  and  previous  to  that,  I  may  say  I  was  for 
15  months  resident  medical  officer  at  the  Londorr 
Female  Lock  Hospital.  I  was  the  first  paid  resident 
medical  officer  there,  because  having  had  considerable 
experience  in  general  practice,  and  the  diseases  of 
women,  and  a  new  wing  to  be  devoted  to  the  treatment 
of  the  Government  patients  being  opened,  it  was  found 
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necessary  to  appoint  some  one  fitted  to  at  once  super- 
intend, and  bring  the  enlarged  institution  into  proper 
working  order.  Early  in  1868  I  was  spoken  to  with 
reference  to  my  present  appointment,  which  I  shortly 
after  received, 

13.680.  Were  the  Acts  first  introduced  atAldershot 
under  your  direction  ? — No  ;  they  were  introduced  a 
year  previous  to  my  going  there. 

13.681.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  Aldershot  before 
the  Acts  came  into  operation  ? — The  first  number  of 
women  found  diseased  there  were  sent  to  the  London 
Lock  Hospital  for  treatment  during  the  time  I  was 
medical  officer  there.  The  Aldershot  hospital  was  not 
opened  for  some  two  months  after  the  Act  was  first 
applied  to  that  place,  and  the  Grovernment,  having  a 
number  of  beds  in  the  London  Lock  Hospital,  devoted 
some  20  or  30,to  Aldershot.  I,  therefore,  had  under  my 
care  the  first  lot  of  women  found  diseased  at  Aldershot. 

13.682.  In  fact,  the  first  batch  brought  under  these 
Acts  at  Aldershot  were  sent  to  the  London  Lock 
Hospital  for  treatment? — Yes. 

13.683.  In  what  condition  were  they? — A  most 
miserable  condition,  I  have  already  described  in  my 
evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  1869  the  condition  in  which  I  found  them,  and 
if  you  have  seen,  as  no  doubt  you  have,  the  official 
report,  I  need  not  enlarge  on  it  now. 

13.684.  I  may  take  it  that  your  evidence  is  dis- 
tinctly as  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Lock 
Hospital,  that  the  first  batch  of  women  sent  from 
Aldershot  for  treatment  at  that  hospital  were  in  a 
very  bad  state  ? — They  were  ;  chey  were  very  dirty, 
in  fact,  filthy ;  they  were  covered  with  vermin,  some, 
as  several  have  described  them,  almost  like  idiots  in 
their  manner,  and  all  of  them  very  badly  diseased  ;  in 
fact,  a  few  of  the  cases  would  compare  with  some  of 
the  most  virulent  on  record. 

13.685.  Were  there  bad  cases  of  syphilis  ? — There 
were  bad  cases  of  syphilis. 

13.686.  Were  the  majority  of  the  cases  syphilitic  or 
gonorrhoea!  ? — I  believe  the  first  lot  were  nearly  all 
cases  of  syphilis. 

13.687.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  How  many  did  that  lot 
consist  of  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  number  just  now,  but 
I  have  it  pretty  distinct  in  my  recollection,  that  we 
received  on  the  first  day  20  cases  of  syphilis,  and,  I 
think,  smaller  numbers  after  that  occasion.  As  you  are 
aware,  on  the  first  application  of  the  Act  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  finding  these  women.  The  majority  were 
not  living  in  habitations  as  other  people,  but  they  had 
to  be  hunted  off  the  commons  and  out  of  the 
drains  under  the  hedges,  and  in  fact  uU  kinds  of 
places,  which  decent  people  were  in  the  habit  of 
shunning;  so  that  for  some  months  before  I  went 
there  myself  to  take  charge  of  the  hospital,  for  a  year 
I  may  say,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
whole  of  them  under  the  Act,  not  so  much  from  the 
objections  which  the  women  nad,  because  most  of 
them  were  only  too  glad  to  get  relief,  but  positively 
they,  many  of  them,  by  day,  kept  out  of  sight  and  had 
first  to  be  hunted  up. 

13.688.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  They  almost  burrowed 
in  the  ground  like  rabbits  ? — They  did  ;  they  dug  out 
holes  for  themselves  in  the  sand  banks.  In  fact,  from 
what  I  have  heard  from  several  chaplains  and  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Aldershot,  a  most  fearful  state 
of  ignorance  and  uncieanness  was  apparent  in  them. 

13.689.  Have  you  had  correspondence  with  various 
persons  who  are  conversant  with  the  working  of  these 
Acts  ? — I  have. 

13.690.  What  is  the  tenor  of  their  replies  to  your 
letters  on  the  subject  ? — The  whole  of  them  are  in 
favour  of  the  Acts.  These  persons  are  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  the  Acts,  and  are  also  convinced  that 
they  have  been  carefully  worked  and  have  effected, 
as  more  than  one  of  them  says,  a  wonderful  change 
in  this  district. 

13.691.  What  class  of  persons  are  those  you  are 
speaking  of? — Chiefly  influential  persons  who  have 
either  resided  many  years  in  the  district,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  army  chaplains,  officers,  &c.,  knew  the  state 
of  these  wonien  in  the  early  occupation  of  the  camp. 


Local  gentry,  clergymen,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  THIRTIETH 
district  I  also  allude  to,  and  especially  the  Board  of  DAY. 
Guardians  of  the  Farnham  Union,  representing  many  j)^.  j  q  q^j.^. 

parishes  included  in  the  schedule  of  the  Acts  as  ap-   

plied  to  Aldershot.    At  a  meeting  of  the  guardians  24  March  1871. 

on  March  3rd,  Mr.  Eggar,  a  guardian,  brought  forward   

a  motion,  "  That  a  return  be  made  by  the  clerk  show- 
"  ing  the  number  of  prostitutes  and  venereal  cases 
"  admitted  to  the  house  in  each  year  from  1st  January 
"  1865  to  1st  January  1870.  Mr.  Eggar  said  the 
"  object  of  his  motion  was  to  see  what  position  they 
"  were  in  since  the  establishment  of  the  Lock  hospital 
"  at  Aldershot,  as  the  best  proof  would  be  to  show 
"  the  number  of  cases  admitted  to  the  union  since  the 
"  hospital  was  started,  especially  as  an  attempt  was 
"  being  made  to  suppress  the  Contagious  Diseases 
"  Acts,  and  a  motion  might  this  year  come  before 
"  the  House  of  Commons  in  reference  to  the  subject. 
'■'  The  Act  was  one  of  the  best  ever  passed,  and  he 
"  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  done  away  with.  In 
"  Aldershot,  instead  of  people  walking  about  in  a 
"  most  improper  way,  they  were  healthy  and  decent, 
"  and  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  promote  the  opera- 
"  tion  of  the  Act."  The  motion  was  seconded  and 
carried  unanimously,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
board  the  following  return  of  cases  during  the  last  six 
years  was  produced  : — 

f,  ,  Pi'ostitutes  admitted       Cases  of  Syphilis 

to  the  house.  admitted. 

1864  .  48  48 

1865  61  61 

1866  77  77 

1867  50  38 

1868  28  22 

1869  26  13 

and  from  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Eggar,  reported 
in  a  local  paper,  I  find  during  1870  the  number  of 
venereal  cases  admitted  to  the  union  was  only  three. 
The  guardians  unanimously  expressed  their  approval 
of  the  Acts  as  applied  to  Aldershot,  and  the  chairman 
was  happy  to  speak  of  its  equally  good  eff'ect  in  other 
places.  I  have  also  been  informed  that  a  petition  in 
favour  of  the  Acts  vvill  be  seat  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  guardians  of  Farnham  Union,  as  also  in 
the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aldershot,  by  the  local 
board  of  health. 

13.692.  The  return  which  you  have  read  exhibits  a 
very  remarkable  decrease  in  the  number  of  diseased 
pauper  women  in  1869  ? — Yes. 

13.693.  Has  any  hospital  been  established  in  the 
camp  independently  of  your  hospital  ? — No  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  venereal  disease. 

13,694-.  Now  to  take  you  back  to  the  London  Lock 
Hospital  ;  you  stated  that  the  first  batch  of  women 
sent  up  from  Aldershot  were  extremely  diseased  ? — 
They  were. 

13.695.  W^as  a  second  batch  of  women  sent  up  from 
Aldershot  ? — Yes  ;  in  fact,  until  the  new  wards  were 
opened  at  the  Aldershot  hospital,  we,  not  having  ac- 
commodation enough  there  for  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
women,  sent  a  certain  number  to  London.  The  last 
person  who  was  sent  to  London  I  believe  was  on  Marcli 
13th,  1869;  just  after  the  new  wards  of  the  Aldershot 
Hospital  were  opened,  and  we  had  accommodation 
enough. 

13.696.  During  your  stay  at  the  London  Lock 
Hospital  as  assistant  surgeon,  about  how  many  wonien 
came  from  Aldershot  ? — 1  can  hardly  tell  you  the 
exact  number  during  that  time.  The  whole  number 
sent  from  Aldershot  to  the  London  Lock  Hospital 
from  the  first  application  of  the  Acts  to  the  date  just 
named  is  285. 

13.697.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  second  and 
third  batches  ? — For  some  little  time  there  was  not 
much  difi^erence,  until,  in  fact,  the  Aldershot  Hospital 
was  opened,  and  then,  of  course,  all  the  bad  cases 
which  could  be  taken  in  were  detained  tiiere  for 
treatment.  Those  who  could  not  be  admitted  there 
were  still  sent  to  London. 

13.698.  Then  when  you  first  went  to  Aldershot 
there  was  not  sufficient  accommodation  there  for  the 
Lock  patients  ? — No,  there  was  not ;  so  that  we  still 
occupied  20  beds  in  addition  in  London. 

30  2 
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THIRTIETH  13,r)99.  How  long  did  it  remain  the  practice  to  send 
the  supernumerary  women  to  London  ? — Until  three 
additional  ward.s  were  added  to  the  hospital  and  the 

'_  1         number  of  beds  was  increased  from  50  to  100. 

24  March  1871.      13,700.  When  was  that  ? — In  March  1869. 

 13,701.  When  did  you   first  go  to  Aldershot  ? — 

Three  years  since  ;  in  1868. 

13.702.  Then  you  have  been  for  three  years  in 
charge  of  the  hospital  there  ? — Yes. 

13.703.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  hospital  when 
you  first  took  charge  of  it  ? — At  that  time  the  women 
were  being  got  into  order  ;  it  was  early,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  administration  of  the  Act,  and  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  and  annoyance  to  contend  with  ;  many 
were  apt  to  show  their  temper  very  rapidly,  breaking 
windows  and  using  a  good  deal  of  bad  language,  and 
in  fact,  it  was  a  very  trying  time  indeed  for  the 
matron,  nurses,  and  those  who  were  connected  with 
the  establishment.  The  position  of  the  hospital  was 
much  against  its  quietness,  for  it  oveilooks  the  main 
road  from  Farnham  to  Farnhorough,  which  is  a  very 
much  frequented  road,  a  road  where  soldiers  march 
out,  and,  of  course,  people  were  constantly  passing  ; 
and  the  hospital  itself  being  an  altered  police  barrack 
building,  the  women  were  able  to  look  out  of  the 
windows  and  speak  to  those  in  the  road,  and  hold  con- 
versations with  them,  so  that  altogether  it  was  not 
in  a  proper  position  for  its  purposes  to  be  carried  on 
well. 

13,704'.  How  many  women  were  there  in  the 
hospital  when  you  first  took  charge  of  it? — I  believe 
the  hospital  was  nearly  filled  ;  there  would  be  probably 
45,  for  we  always  kept  a  few  beds  unoccupied  in 
cases  of  emergency,  making  use  of  the  beds  in  the 
London  Lock  Hospital  for  other  and  ordinary  cases. 

13.705.  What  state  did  you  find  the  women  in  as 
regards  disease  when  you  first  took  charge  of  the 
hospital  ? — There  were  a  number  of  them  very  bad 
who  had  been  with  intervals  nearly  a  year  under  treat- 
ment ;  but  there  was  already  an  evident  improvement 
in  the  prostitutes  not  coming  from  other  places,  who 
were  shockingly  bad  wh.en  the  Act  was  first  enforced,  in 
fact  there  were  incurable  cases  at  that  time.  I  saw  a 
case  the  other  day,  one  that  had  been  under  my  eye  in 
the  London  Lock  Hospital,  as  well  asunder  my  care  at 
Aldershot,  and  in  fact  had  been  in  several  other  hospitals, 
a  perfectly  incurable  case,  and  it  was  no  bad  represen- 
tation of  the  state  of  the  women  at  that  time  :  her 
skin  was  one  mass  of  cicatrices,  showing  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body  had  given  away  to  teitiary  ulce- 
rations ;  there  was  destruction  and  abnormal  processes 
apparent,  making  her  a  miserable  being  ;  functions 
had  been  impaired,  altered,  or  interfered  with,  and  in 
fact  she  was  a  woman  incurable,  and  no  bad  repre- 
sentative of  the  cases  which  occurred  at  that  time. 

13.706.  When  you  first  took  charge  of  the  Aider- 
shot  Hospital,  were  any  of  the  women  in  the  state  of 
physical  and  moral  prostration  which  you  describe  as 
distinguishing  the  women  sent  from  Aldershot  to  the 
London  Lock  Hospital? — A  certain  number  of  them 
were  when  I  first  took  it ;  but  then,  as  I  said,  the  Act 
had  only  been  in  operation  a  comparatively  short  time, 
and  at  that  time  also,  until  I  came,  the  liospital  was 
under  the  charge  of  a  military  surgeon,  who,  a  kindly 
and  talented  man,  did  not  give  up  his  whole  time  in 
constant  daily  attendance  as  I  do,  and  they  had  not  got 
it  in  proper  working  order.  The  whole  of  the  pros- 
titutes had  not  been  brought  under  the  Act,  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulties  I  have  alluded  to. 

13.707.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  when 
you  first  took  charge  at  Aldershot,  you  found  45  or 
50  patients  in  a  very  bad  state  ?■ — Many  of  them  in  a 
very  bad  state. 

13.708.  Now  will  you  proceed,  according  to  your 
own  stages,  to  the  next  period — when  you  found  any 
alteration  in  the  state  of  the  patients — ? — I  will  first 
refer  to  the  means  used  to  alter  these  women.  As 
I  have  before  stated,  I  found  the  great  necessity  for 
periodical  examination.  I  had  to  look  at  what  I  con- 
sidered, in  my  humble  position,  to  be  the  object  of  the 
legislature  in  passing  the  law,  which  was  evidently  this 
■ — a^  very  fearful  disease  was  present ;  the  army  and 


the  community  were  suffering  fearfully  from  it,  and  the 
country  was  put  to  great  inconvenience  and  discomfort 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  service,  and  the  cost  of 
that.  The  legislature  evidently  were  of  opinion  that 
the  disease  would  be  best  checked  by  inspecting  the 
women,  and  putting  those  who  were  diseased  under 
hospital  treatment  ;  they  also  thought  it  necessary  to 
lessen  prostitution  by  encouraging  those  whom  they 
employed  to  help  those  women  into  reformatories,  or 
into  their  homes.  Under  those  instructions,  and  with 
that  opinion,  I  looked  first  to  the  reason  of  these  women 
going  to  prison.  I  found,  as  I  stated,  that  they  were 
able  to  look  out  of  these  windows  and  to  hold  conver- 
sation with  the  people  in  the  road,  and  their  tempers 
being  easily  excited  thereby,  when  out  of  temper,  they 
broke  many  windows  and  used  bad  language,  were 
very  violent  in  their  conduct,  and  so  were  sent  to 
prison.  I  thought  the  best  thing  was  to  take  it  out  of 
their  power  to  do  so  any  longer.  Without  saying 
anything  about  it  to  the  women,  or  nurses,  I  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  my  suggestions  on  this 
unpleasant  subject  being  attended  to,  blinds  were  erec- 
ted, and  the  windows  were  only  allowed  to  be  opened 
to  a  certain  extent  ;  consequently,  during  the  three 
years  I  have  been  there  only  two  windows  have  been 
broken  in  the  wards,  and  only  on  those  occasions  have 
any  been  sent  to  prison  from  their  wards.  I  was  able 
to  talk  to  them,  and  get  the  matron  and  nurses  into 
my  way  of  thinking,  and  using  all  kinds  of  persuasion 
with  them,  gradually  the  women  began  to  listen  to 
what  we  had  to  say.  I  was  fortunate  also  in  the  ser- 
vices of  a  chaplain  M'ho  fell  in  with  my  opinions,  and 
who  felt  the  necessity  of  the  Act  and  the  benefit  it  was 
producing.  I  also  found  that,  although  a  large  number 
of  women  were  detained,  the  disease,  though  slightly 
reduced,  was  still  going  on  in  the  camp  to  a  large 
extent.  I  then,  as  already  stated,  thought  it  necessary 
that  the  women  should  be  brought  up  at  sufficiently 
frequent  and  regular  intervals  ;  they  were  so  brought 
up  with  few  exceptions,  and  gradually  the  periodical 
examination  was  carried  out  in  its  entirely. 

13.709.  To  take  your  attention  back  for  the  present 
to  the  physical  state  of  the  women,  when  you  first 
took  charge  of  them  you  found  them  in  a  bad  state  ? 
— Yes,  referring  to  those  especially  first  sent  to  London. 

13.710.  And  when  did  you  observe  any  improve- 
ment ? — Very  shortly  after  I  took  charge  I  found 
they  began  to  improve.  I  found  by  comparison  these 
women,  many  of  them,  who  having  been  wretchedly 
diseased,  had  been  ill  for  years,  and  had  no  hope  of 
getting  better,  when  they  found  themselves  cured, 
the  very  worst  of  them  left  the  district,  and  many  of 
them,  several  of  whom  I  have  seen  since  and  heard  of 
since,  have  had  no  relapse,  because  they  simply 
refrained  from  prostitution,  honestly  keeping  their 
promises  to  work  respectably  for  their  maintenance. 
Among  those  remaining  after  who  still  carried  on 
prostitution,  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement 
from  that  time. 

13.711.  A  gradual  improvement  in  the  disease  ? — 
Yes,  in  the  state  of  health  of  the  women  generally, 
and  the  disease, 

13.712.  The  women  repeatedly  return,  do  they  not, 
to  the  hospital  ? — Some  repeatedly  return.  They  are 
principally  young  girls  who  have  very  recently  fallen 
and  taken  to  the  streets.  A  young  girl  who  will  per- 
sist in  being  a  prostitute  will  probably  be  over  and 
over  again  in  hospital  during  the  first  12  or  18  months, 
for  reasons  which  will  evidently  strike  the  Commis- 
sion, as  also  some  others,  the  few  who  were  termed, 
probably  by  myself  as  much  as  anybody  else,  "bush- 
rangers," who  in  the  summer  months  stay  out  and 
will  not  keep  in  lodgings  or  take  proper  care  of  them- 
selves ;  in  fact,  a  kind  of  local  tramps.  Those  are 
women  who  for  want  of  proper  care  with  whom  they 
have  intercourse,  and  no  cleanliness,  are  over  and  over 
again  in  the  hospital. 

13.713.  Has  there  been  any  diminution  of  disease 
in  the  hospital  at  Aldershot  since  the  commencement 
of  your  experience? — A  very  remarkable  diminution 
in  the  severity  of  the  disease. 

13.714.  Have  the  cases  of  syphilis  diminished?— 
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The  cases  of  syphilis  have  diminished,  but  I  must  say, 
I  speak  of  those  girls  who  have  not  left  the  place, 
and  who  are  constantly  under  inspection.  Aldershot  is 
probably  a  more  difficult  station  than  any  other  to 
work  in  one  way  ;  there  is  the  most  constant  move- 
ment, from  the  number  of  regiments  coming  in  and 
going  out,  and  the  frequent  change  of  the  men. 
Added  to  which  only  a  certain  number  of  prostitutes 
can  receive  accommodation  in  lodgings,  &c.  there,  so 
that  there  is  that  difficulty  to  contend  with.  I  often 
have  had  bad  cases  at  Aldershot,  and  these  cases  are 
nearly  always  strange  women  who  came  in  from  un- 
protected districts. 

13.715.  As  a  medical  man,  is  it  your  experience 
that  independently  of  these  Acts  altogether,  the  type 
of  disease  has  undergone  a  favourable  change  .''  —  By 
no  means.  When  I  entered  the  profession  as  a 
student  23  years  ago,  as  was  the  law  then  and  ought 
to  be  the  law  now,  I  was  apprenticed  to  a  general 
practitioner  in  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  the 
north,  where  1  had  excellent  opportunities  of  seeing 
for  myself  all  descriptions  of  venereal  diseases  in  the 
union,  infirmary,  and  private  practice.  I  have  also 
shared  in  the  work  of  large  practices  since,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  cases  I  see  occasionally  now 
frdm  the  unprotected  districts,  and  more  especially 
those  which  were  brought  in  in  such  numbers  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Act,  are  quite  as  virulent  and 
bad  as  any  I  saw  20  years  since,  or  as  I  believe  any 
on  record. 

13.716.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  early  treatment 
is  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  venereal  disease  ? 
— Most  decidedly  so  ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  if  you  want  to  reduce  the  disease  you  must  treat 
it  in  its  early  stage,  it  is  then  most  virulent,  and  most 
easily  transmitted. 

13.717.  Even  now  the  disease  if  neglected  becomes 
one  of  the  most  serious  imaginable? — Most  decidedly 
so  ;  as  long  as  inspections  and  treatment  are  resorted 
to  the  disease  can  be  kept  under  control,  but  syphilis, 
one  of  the  most  obstinate,  also  is  one  of  the  most 
enduring  diseases,  in  fact,  I  suppose  the  most  enduring 
disease  from  which  the  world  ever  suffered,  or  can  or 
will  sufl'er  ;  therefore,  relapses  from  neglect,  insuffi- 
cient treatment,  continued  prostitution,  and  other 
causes  are  constantly  likely  to  occur  and  recur.  I 
cannot  think  there  is  anything  more  unwise  than 
the  attempts  so  unfairly,  so  untruthfully  made  to 
upset  the  good  that  has  been  done,  and  which  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  done  by  those  who  are 
the  most  competent  people  to  judge  of  it. 

13.718.  Is  there  in  Aldershot  a  class  ot  public 
women  well  known  to  you  as  regular  practitioners  of 
their  trade  ? — Yes. 

13.719.  Is  there  a  large  influx  into  Aldershot  of 
women  from  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — 
There  is,  but  more  especially  from  large  towns  ;  those 
large  towns  have  their  hotbeds  of  vice,  and  the  garrisons 
chiefly  are  supplied  from  those  large  towns.  My  own 
opinion  is  this  :  if  the  Acts  should  not  be  extended 
to  these  large  towns,  as  I  believe  they  should  be, 
seeing  that  the  prostitutes  bring  their  disease  with 
them  in  their  migrations  into  the  various  garrisons,  that 
the  energetic  and  compulsory  coping  with  disease  and 
prostitution  should  be  placed  in  a  responsible  manner 
upon  the  authorities  of  those  large  towns,  and  when  a 
diseased  prostitute  leaves  those  places  to  come  to  a 
garrison  town,  not  only  should  the  cost  of  her  own 
treatment  in  hospital  be  met,  but  the  cost  of  the  treat- 
tnent  of  all  soldiers  infected  by  that  woman  should 
be  placed  on  the  authorities  of  the  town  she  came 
from  to  refund. 

13.720.  Have  you  many  cases  of  gonorrhoea  at 
Aldershot  ? — I  have.  The  cases  of  gonorrhoea  in  pro- 
portion to  syphilis  and  sores  of  all  kinds  have  been  as 
two-thirds  to  a  third  for  some  time. 

13.721.  Two-thirds  gonorrhoea  and  one-third  syphi- 
lis?— Yes.  When  I  say  one-third  syphilis,  that  in- 
cludes syphilis  and  its  results,  such  as,  for  instance,  a 
horrible  case  sent  to  me  the  other  day  from  Winchester, 
a  case  similar  to  some  I  have  seen  in  the  early 
application  of  the  Act,    The  woman  on  her  back  and 


extremities  was  covered  with  a  mass  of  ulceration,  THIRTIETH 
and  suffering  from  general  debility  and  general  destruc-  DAY. 
tion  of  tissue,  in  consequence  of  her  former  attack  of  ^  fTTjj 
syphilis,  aggravated  by  poverty,  debility,  and  neglect.  r.JA^arr. 
Therefore  this  return  includes  such  cases  as  those.        24 March  1871. 

13.722.  You  have  said  that  recently  the  proportion   — .. 

has  been  two-thirds  gonorrhoea  to  one-third  syphilis  ? 

—Yes, 

13.723.  Is  that  the  proportion  you  observed  in  your 
early  experience  in  Aldershot  ? — No  ;  the  cases  of 
syphilis  were  in  a  very  much  larger  proportion. 

13,724-.  You  state  that  as  a  fact  ? — I  state  that  as 
a  fact.  I  state  that  with  regard  to  all  the  patients  I 
have  had  to  deal  with  ;  for  instance,  you  are  aware 
the  diseased  women  from  Winchester  are  sent  to  Aider- 
shot  for  treatment.  In  January  1869,  the  first  batch 
was  sent  from  there,  I  think,  on  the  8th,  and  during  that 
month  56  women  were  sent  to  me  for  treatment.  Of 
those  one-half  were  suilering  from  syphilis  in  a  trans- 
missible form,  while  in  January  of  this  year  1  only 
received  nine  women  from  the  city  of  Winchester,  and 
of  those  only  two  were  suffering  from  syphilis. 

13.725.  Can  you  give  the  proportions  of  syphilis  to 
gonorrhoea  when  you  first  knew  Aldershot  Hospital  ? — I 
can  give  it  to  you.  In  the  second  quarter  of  1867  the 
cases  of  primary  syphilis  were  46  per  cent.,  the  other 
cases  of  syphilis  28  per  cent.,  so  that  you  can  see  there 
were  two-thirds  about  of  syphilis  then.  In  the  corre- 
sponding quarter,  1868,  the  per-centage  was  about  30. 
Of  course  there  is  sure  to  be  some  fluctuation  with 
regard  to  that,  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  prosti- 
tutes from  other  places.  In  fact,  as  I  said  before, 
only  a  limited  number  can  be  accommodated,  and  there 
is  constant  movement  in  the  camp,  every  regiment  that 
goes  away  the  men  take  away  girls  with  them,  and 
every  regiment  that  comes  in  brings  others  with 
them. 

13.726.  Can  you  say  for  the  last  six  months  what 
has  been  the  average  period  of  detention  ? — About 
25  days. 

13.727.  Can  you  give  the  proportion  of  syphilis  to 
gonorrhcea  in  1868  ? — I  find  in  the  last  quarter  I 
can  give  you,  the  number  of  primary  and  secondary 
syphilitic  cases  was  53;  that  is  to  say,  174'  were 
admitted  during  that  quarter,  of  those,  121  were 
gonorrhoea,  the  rest  were  syphilis  in  a  transmissible 
form.  For  the  whole  year  of  1868  the  cases  of  syphi- 
lis were  in  the  proportion  of  38  per  cent. 

13.728.  What  is  at  present  the  average  period  of 
detention  in  hospital  ? — About  25  days.  The  last 
quarter  it  was  24^;  this  quarter  it  may  be  rather 
more  ;  that  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  character  of  the 
venereal  disease  as  to  some  other  disease  of  severity 
superadded  to  those  for  which  they  were  originally 
admitted,  such  as  a  severe  case  of  dropsy  and  heart 
disease,  cases  of  great  debilit}'  also  a  case  of  con« 
sumption,  and  instances  of  that  kind  get  classed  in 
with  the  others,  so  that  the  number  of  days'  deten- 
tion will  increase,  as  a  consequence. 

13.729.  Has  the  same  average  been  observed  during 
your  three  years'  experience  in  the  hospital  ? — No, 
the  average  detention  during  the  first  quarter  was 
36  days;  the  third  quarter  of  1867  the  average  de- 
tention was  40  days.  It  has  gradually  varied  from 
about  that  to  23,  24,  and  25  days  since,  which  I 
consider  a  very  fair  average.  I  do  not  think  any  medical 
man  who  understands  the  question  could  say  that  such 
complaints  as  are  usually  treated  here  could  be  more 
rapidly  cured  than  that. 

13.730.  You  have  not  ha  d  many  cases  of  lengthened 
detention  ? — Not  many  cases  lately.  In  the  first  ap- 
plication of  the  Acts  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
have  women  in  who  were  in  for  the  full  three  months, 
out  for  a  few  days  and  then  in  again,  and  until  the  law 
was  amended  in  1869  we  were  not  allowed  to  keep 
women  in  for  more  than  six  months  under  the  old  Act ; 
at  present  it  is  nine  months,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  as  well  as  the  medical 
officer  in  charge. 

13.731.  Have  you  availed  yourself  of  a  recent  Act 
which  enables  you  to  keep  women  for  nine  months  ?~- 
I  have  not.  I  have  kept  one  case  in  for  seven  months, 
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THIRTIETH  but  her's  was  a  case  of  protracted  venereal  disease, 
affecting  lier  very  severely  while  prejfnant.    I  was 
TTTry       fortunately  able  to  get  her  into  the  asylum  at  Land- 

  port,  and  she  has  benefited  ni  every  way  by  the 

24  March  1871.  change  of  air  and  kind  treatment  she  received  there. 

 She  was  cured  of  her  disease,  of  course,  before  she 

was  discharged. 

13.732.  Supposing  the  power  of  detention  was 
limited  to  three  months,  would  that  term  include  the 
great  majority  of  cases  which  require  treatment  ? — Yes, 
it  would.  I  have  a  case  which  I  admitted  the  other  day 
which  will  probably  take  a  longer  time  to  cure,  from 
aggravated  symptoms  produced  by  neglect,  and  so  on. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  case,  inasmuch  as  the  woman  is 
within  a  month  of  her  confinement,  and  she  is  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition,  and  undoubtedly  the  child 
will  be.  It  will  probably  if  born  alive  be  a  represen- 
tative case  of  a  diseased  child.  The  child  will  be 
either  killed  by  the  disease,  or  show  those  dreadful 
symptoms  which  have  been  so  well  described  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  the  eminent  surgeon  of  the  London  Lock 
Hospital,  and  other  writers  of  known  experience. 

13.733.  Can  curable  cases  generally  be  disposed  of 
in  three  months  ? — I  think  most  of  them  can. 

13,734'.  Can  you  give  the  extreme  period  in  which 
any  one  woman  has  been  detained  in  hospital  since 
you  have  been  at  Aldershot  ? — Since  I  have  been 
there  there  has  been  the  case  I  have  mentioned,  which 
is  one  where  the  woman  had  been  about  seven  months. 
I  had  a  case,  to  which  I  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners,  when  they  visited  the  hospital  the 
other  day,  a  woman  who  had  heart  disease  and 
dropsy,  and  who  had  been  tapped  twice  for  it  and 
very  much  relieved,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  her  symptoms 
being  so  much  relieved,  of  being  able  to  get  her  out  if 
her  friends  will  take  her,  or  she  can  be  moved  to  an 
asylum.  She  has  been  in  rather  short  of  six  months 
in  fact. 

13,735.  Strictly  speaking  she  is  not  a  patient  of  the 
Lock  hospital  ? — She  came  in  for  venereal  disease, 
and  she  has  not  been  able  to  be  removed.  Venereal 
disease  was  the  cause  of  her  admission,  but  her 
present  disease  supervened,  the  symptoms  being  very 
urgent,  and  she  has  not  been  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
removed. 

1.3,736.  Then  if  the  venereal  disease  had  not  been 
complicated  with  other  organic  disease,  the  period  of 
detention  would  not  have  been  so  long  ? — Three 
weeks  would  have  been  sufficient  ;  it  was  a  simple  case. 

13.737.  {^Viscount  Hnrdinge,)  Taking  the  case 
which  you  have  mentioned  of  the  woman  who  you 
said  was  ulcerated,  I  presume  that  would  be  a  case 
which  would  require  considerable  time  and  care  ? — 
Most  decidedly  it  would  be  a  ease  which  would  take 
a  much  longer  time,  and  it  is  one  of  those  I  alluded 
to  just  now,  showing  the  durability  of  this  disease 
and  another  difficult  point  to  contend  with,  viz.,  when 
by  treatment  I  have  brought  her  to  be  perfectly  free 
from  all  ulceration,  if  alter  discharge  she  returns  to 
prostitution,  neglect,  and  poverty,  its  effects  will  break 
out  again  in  all  probability. 

13.738.  You  have  very  few  of  those  cases  now  ? — 
Very  few,  and  they  are  not  native  cases,  but  excep- 
tional cases,  which  come  from  places  where  there  is 
no  law  in  force. 

13,739-  {Cliair7nan.)  Do  you  think  it  necessary  that 
you  should  be  armed  with  the  power  of  forcible  deten- 
tion in  hospital  ? — I  do. 

13.740.  You  think  that  if  the  voluntary  system  were 
restored,  the  women  would  not  stay  until  they  were 
cured  ? — I  am  perfectly  sure  of  that  from  observation, 
especially  of  the  London  Lock  Hospital,  which  has 
two  sides,  and  from  my  conversations  with  the  women 
I  am  perfectly  sui-e  that  the  voluntary  hospital  system 
would  be  no  proper  substitute  for  this  compulsory 
method.  In  the  first  place  a  woman  would  not  come  to 
the  hospital  until  she  was  compelled  to  come  by  the 
painful  state  of  her  disease,  which  probably  she  could 
conceal  no  longer  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not 
come  in  until  poverty  drove  her  there,  instead  of  going 
to  the  workhouse. 

13.741.  Do  you  examine  the  women  fortnightly  ? 


— Those  whose  habits  are  known  to  me  to  be  cleanly, 
who  live  in  the  more  tidy  and  select  houses — unless 
information  has  been  received  of  their  being  diseased 
— I  examine  fortnightly.  There  are  others  whom 
it  is  necessary  to  see  oftener,  for  the  reason  men- 
tioned in  a  recent  report  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the  following 
extract : — "  The  movements  of  the  troops  having  been 
"  so  frequent  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  there 
"  having  been  so  many  diseased  men  at  large,  in  order 
"  to  prevent  the  spread  of  venereal  disorders,  three- 
"  fourths  of  the  prostitutes,  more  especially  those  con- 
"  slantly  devoted  to  soldiers,  have  presented  them- 
"  selves  for  examination  once  a  week  ;  the  remainder 
"  at  least  once  a  fortnight.  Under  existing  circum- 
"  stances  this  arrangement  was  absolutely  necessary, 
"  as  the  experience  of  all  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
"  the  Acts  proves,  that  examinations  at  protracted 
"  intervals  are  utterly  inadequate,  as  between  two 
"  examinations  contagion  may  have  taken  place,  and 
"  given  rise  to  transmissible  lesions;  or,  contracted 
"  close  to  the  examination,  may  in  a  day  or  two 
"  after  break  out  into  communicable  symptoms.  It 
"  is  alike  true  of  the  soldier  and  the  prostitute,  that 
"  during  the  first  few  days,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
"  the  disease  may  remain  undetected,  and  still  open 
"  to  the  propagation  of  the  infection,  and  it  is  thus 
"  not  the  less  dangerous,  that  in  the  early  stages  it  is 
"  disregarded  by  the  patient." 

13.742.  Do  you  find  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  women  to  submit  themselves  to  examination  ? — 
Not  in  the  least,  with  the  exception,  if  I  may  make  it 
an  exception,  of  certain  outside  reasons  for  it ;  as  for 
instance,  if  a  woman  who  is  only  slightly  diseased  is 
aware  she  would  be  detained  in  hospital,  supposing 
she  has  an  engagement  to  meet  a  person  whom  she 
had  not  seen  for  some  time,  or  is  not  sober,  or  has 
got  a  little  money,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  she  may 
be  out  of  temper  about  it,  but  by  far  the  greater 
majority  certainly  attend  the  examinations  and  quietly 
submit  to  them,  and  quietly  approve  of  them,  if  I 
may  accept  their  own  words,  and  make  no  objection. 

13.743.  The  last  Act  gives  power  to  detain  women 
for  five  days  in  hospital,  if  not  in  a  fit  state  for  exami- 
nation 'i — Yes. 

13.744.  Do  you  consider  the  detention  necessary  ? — 
Candidly,  I  do  not.  I  have  availed  myself  of  it  twice, 
and  in  each  case  I  was  perfectly  ciirrect  in  doing  so, 
because  these  women  were  not  sure  of  themselves,  in 
fact,  both  said  they  thought  they  were  diseased,  and  I 
availed  myself  of  it  after  consultation  with  the  nurse  ; 
but  when  we  come  to  consider  that  the  monthly  dis- 
turbance may  last  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  not  with 
these  women  of  the  natural  term  it  vvould  be  useless, 
because  at  the  end  of  five  days  some  women  would 
be  still  unwell. 

13.745.  Do  these  M'omen  menstruate  for  a  longer 
period  than  virtuous  women  ? — Yes,  for  as  long  at 
least  as  seven  days,  while  in  my  experience  of  healthy 
women  from  two  to  five  or  six  days  is  the  time ;  but 
then  there  are  other  women  among  them  who  are 
careless,  not  during  that  period  taking  proper  care  of 
themselves,  or  who  have  peculiar  temperaments,  who 
are  menstruating  for  a  much  longer  time. 

13.746.  In  those  two  cases,  when  you  put  the  Act 
in  force,  were  they  unwilling  to  be  detained  ? — Not 
at  all  ;  as  I  said  before,  they  both  thought  they  were 
diseased  ;  they  were  both  informed  against.  A  sol- 
dier has  syphdis,  and  he  says,  "  I  got  it  from  that 
"  person  ;  I  was  with  no  other  person."  Upon  asking 
her  the  question  she  says,  "  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  sure, 
"  I  ciinnot  say  tliat  I  am  not  diseased,  I  have  not  felt 
"  much  ;"  and  they  did  not  object.  But,  however, 
when  they  recovered,  one  had  to  be  kept  for  three 
months,  she  was  so  bad. 

13.747.  Then  instead  of  forcible  detention  for  five 
days,  if  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be  examined,  would  you 
think  it  desirable  to  admit  women  into  the  hospital  if 
they  desired  ? — Yes  ;  my  plan  is  this  : — If  the  woman 
is  a  woman  I  can  depend  on,  and  know  her  to  be 
honest  in  her  usual  dealings  in  the  matter,  I  tell  her  to 
come  that  day  week  ;  but  if  she  is  a  shirking  woman, 
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or  a  woman  who  does  not  take  care  of  herself,  I  tell  her 
to  come  up  at  the  next  examining  day,  and  if  she  can 
be  seen  by  me  she  is,  and  if  not  she  is  examined  by 
the  nurse,  and  so  on,  until  I  can  see  her.  There  is 
no  objection  to  that  on  the  part  of  the  women.  If  the 
woman  herself  states  she  is  diseased,  and  desires  ad- 
mission to  hospital,  her  request  is  at  once  allowed. 

13.748.  Since  you  have  been  at  Aldershot  have 
you  observed  any  improvement  in  the  demeanour  and 
persons  of  the  women  who  have  come  up  for  exami- 
nation ? — A  very  great  change  indeed.  The  first  that 
came  up  effectually  proved  the  objection  occasionally 
shown  on  the  part  of  the  women,  in  the  shame  which 
very  soon  they  could  not  help  showing  at  the  rags 
and  filth  they  had  become  degraded  to.  Now  they 
come  decently  dressed,  and  if  tliey  come  a  little  late 
most  of  them  have  an  excuse,  which  is  simply  this, 
"  Well,  sir,  my  clothes  were  not  quite  dry,"  or,  "  I 
"  could  not  get  my  clothes  perfectly  clean,  and  I  do 
"  not  like  to  come  up  without."  In  fact,  their  ap- 
pearance has  entirely  changed,  so  far  as  the  external 
appearance  goes,  and  unless  it  was  a  person  who  was 
conversant  with  them  I  do  not  believe  any  one  would 
tell  they  were  prostitutes,  from  their  outside  de- 
meanor only.    A  few  exceptions  of  course  exist. 

13.749.  Then  you  say  that  they  are  sensible  to 
shame,  but  it  has  reference  to  the  dirty  state  of  their 
clothes!' — To  the  dirty  state  of  their  clothes  and  other 
matters.  For  instance,  no  woman  is  brought  before 
me  but  I  do  not  talk  to  her  kindly  and  perseveringly. 
There  is  no  woman  I  do  not  advise  strongly  to 
relinquish  her  course  of  life.  There  is  not  a  single 
woman  I  do  not  ask  so  to  act  that  I  may  cross 
her  name  from  the  list.  There  is  not  a  woman  who 
comes  before  me  to  whom  I  do  not  say  I  will  do  all 
I  can  to  help  her  to  go  home  or  relinquish  the  course 
she  lias  adopted,  if  she  will  be  persuaded  to  cease 
prostitution. 

13.750.  When  a  woman  is  placed  on  the  exami- 
nation table  have  you  seen  any  exhibition  of  symptoms 
of  shame  or  annoyance  or  disgust  ? — No,  no  other 
occasion  than  from  some  ill-conduct — when  there  has 
been  an  extra  sense  of  shame  it  has  not  been  the 
shame  of  my  jiresence.  We  have  been  fortunate  all 
of  us  appointed  under  the  Act  in  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  women  easily  by  conversing  with  them, 
telling  them  what  we  mean  to  do  ;  what  views  we 
had  altogether  for  them,  such  as  placing  them  in 
reformatories,  should  they  be  willing  to  accept  our 
offer,  or  restoring  them  to  their  friends.  If  a  woman 
has  promised  me  that  she  will  reform,  and  I  shall  not 
see  her  any  more,  because  she  will  avail  herself  of 
some  offer  open  to  her  ;  then  if  she  fails  to  do  so,  the 
next  time  she  comes  up  her  shame  is  at  meeting  me, 
and  in  being  compelled  to  show  by  her  presence  that 
she  has  told  a  falsehood. 

13.751.  You  have  paid  very  great  attention  to  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  condition  of  these 
women  ;  is  it  your  opinion  that  this  plan  of  subjecting 
them  to  periodical  examination  has  the  effect  of  driving 
out  any  sense  of  shame  which  still  may  be  with  them  ? 
— Not  at  all. 

13.752.  That  it  hardens  and  confirms  them  in  their 
mode  of  life  ? — Not  at  all^  on  the  contrary  it  has 
shortened  their  period  of  vice.  If  you  see  a  decided 
alteration  in  a  person  you  must  trace  that  to  some 
influence,  the  influence  that  has  been  brought  to 
bear  on  these  women  is  the  working  of  the  Act, 
not  only  in  the  hospital  seclusion,  but  these 
periodical  inspections,  which  have  effected  a  great 
change  in  them.  When  I  see  and  hear  the  women 
who  formerly  were  known  to  be  habitual  drunkards, 
commonly  given  to  open  solicitation,  who  were  abusive, 
dirty,  filthy,  covered  with  rags,  given  to  all  kinds  of 
bad  language,  the  fright  and  disgust  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourliood,  when  I  see  these  women  now  cleanly  in 
their  appearance  and  industrious,  mending  their  gar- 
ments and  keeping  their  rooms  clean,  not,  except  upon 
rare  occasions,  giving  way  to  bad  language  in  the 
street  or  openly  drunk,  it  is  a  strong  proof  that  good 
has  been  done.    But  when  you  see  women  listening 


to  good  advice,  reading  good  books,  paying  attention  THIRTIETH 
to  the  chaplains  and  others,  when  I  know  that  out  of  DAY. 

my  hospital  alone  56  have  been  sent  in  one  year  to   

reformatories,  and  144  go  to  their  friends,  I  ask  what  Dr.J.C.Barr. 
stronger  proof  of  good  do  you  want.  ^4  M^i^lSTl. 

13.753.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  improved   

appearance  of  these  women  renders  them  more  at- 
tractive, and  therefore  increases  the  vice ;  is  that  your 

opinion  ? — It  is  not  vc\y  opinion  ;  wherever  the  vice  has 
increased  the  other  adjuncts  to  it  increase;  I  believe 
if  a  woman  has  more  men  visit  her  and  more  money  to 
spend,  dirty  habits  will  follow,  some  of  the  old  habits 
will  come  on  again.  I  refer  to  a  portion  of  the  women 
in  speaking  thus. 

13.754.  How  man)'  women  do  you  examine  weekly  ? 
— Un  the  average  during  the  summer  months  about 
140 ;  during  the  winter  less.  I  have  found  that  1  have 
examined  less  for  some  time,  in  fact,  the  number  for 
the  last  quarter  is  less  than  we  have  had  at  Aldershot 
for  some  time.  They  have  lessened  in  numbers  rather 
considerably. 

13.755.  Have  you  any  opinion  with  regard  to  clan- 
destine prostitution  in  Aldershot  ? — That  has  very 
much  lessened.  Formerly  I  answered  as  I  was  com- 
pelled  to  answer  to  the  late  Commission,  that  elm  des- 
tine prostitution  was  almost  an  institution,  it  was  so 
common.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  now,  in  fact,  the 
prostitutes  we  get  are  not  born  and  bred  in  Aldershot, 
they  come  from  distances,  either  for  prostitution,  or 
knowing  themselves  diseased,  to  get  treatment.  There 
are  some  exceptions.  That  is  merely  to  show  that 
clandestine  prostitution  is  quite  an  exception  now.  I 
was  going  to  tell  you  of  an  instance  of  clandestine 
prostitution  in  a  distant  part  of  the  district;  it  can 
hardly  be  called  clandestine  prostitution,  because  the 
girl  voluntarily  followed  a  flying  column,  and  came 
into  the  camp,  and  previously  she  did  not  mix  with 
soldiers  ;  but  I  wish  to  say,  that  clandestine  prostitu- 
tion is  not  observed  in  the  district  nearly  so  much  as 
formerly.  There  are  very  few  prostitutes  born  in  the 
district,  or  who  have  their  homes  in  the  district. 

13.756.  But  have  you  any  knowledge  of  there  being 
common  women  in  Aldershot  who  escape  the  vigilance 
of  the  police  ? — I  think  they  must  be  very  rare  ;  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  them.  Of  course  the  police  in  their 
wanderings  about  ir  questioning  may  hear  of  such 
women,  but  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  police  to  go  on  hear- 
say evidence  alone  to  bring  up  --vomen  for  examination. 
They  must  assure  themselves  in  the  first  place  that 
there  is  true  foundation  for  the  information  given  them. 

13.757.  You  have  no  knowledge  ? — I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  such  a  case,  and  from  my  conversation  with 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  I  do  not  believe  there  are  such. 
You  may  hear  of  an  occasional  case,  but  so  much  the 
exception  to  what  has  occurred  before. 

13.758.  Can  you  speak  of  the  operation  of  these 
Acts  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  soldiers  ? — 
With  regard  to  the  amount  of  disease  among  them, 
you  will  have  a  report  from  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment of  the  War  Office,  or  the  Adm'ralty  ;  personally, 
I  see  and  know  it  reduces  disease,  and  if  at  tiie  end 
of  this  year,  for  instance,  the  number  stated  col- 
lectively per  thousand  with  disease  was  more  than 
last  year,  still  I  could  prove  that  the  disease  has  been 
very  much  reduced.  I  will  just  instance  to  you,  at 
the  end  of  last  June  I  went  down  to  see  the  inspector- 
general  of  hospitals,  and  he  told  me  then  that  the 
disease  had  been  much  reduced  in  the  camp,  syphilis 
very  perceptibly,  and  markedly  as  regards  gonorrhoea. 
A  few  days  afterwards  a  regiment  cam.e  in  from 
Jersey,  an  unprotected  district,  and  the  cons-^quence 
was,  brought  in  a  great  number  of  men  who  were 
sulTering  from  venereal  disease.  1  know  for  days 
they  had  56  in  for  venereal  complaints,  and  for 
some  time  a  large  number,  so  that  you  see  how  the 
advent  of  a  regiment  from  an  unprotected  district 
affects  the  number,  and  an  increase  is  shown  immedi- 
ately. The  good  is  shown  because  the  number  is 
now  reduced  to  12.  During  the  month  of  February 
of  the  present  year  the  venereal  disease  in  the  camp 
was  under   1  per  cent.     At  the  beginning  of  this 
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THIRTIETH  month  three  or  four  troops  of  one  regiment  only 
numbering  380  came  from  Exeter.     That  small  lot 
Dr  J  C  Barr    brought  in  IS  suffering  from  venereal  disease  so  that 

J  1      '  that  brought  up  the  number  above  1  per  cent.,  for 

24  March  1871.  venereal  of  all  kinds,  all  that  will  have  to  be  reduced. 

  It  is  uphill  work  at  Aldershot,  and  agninst  these 

frequent  changes  we  have  to  contend  against,  but  I 
think  you  will  see  the  effects  which  would  follow 
the  repeal  of  the  Acts  as  regards  Aldershot. 

13.759.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  You  spoke  just  now 
about  the  state  of  the  venereal  disease  in  the  fresh 
regiments  which  come  in ;  can  you  inform  the 
Commission  what  has  been  the  state  of  venereal 
disease  among  the  militia  regiments  that  have  been 
brought  in  during  the  last  two  or  three  years? — The 
number  of  persons  admitted  to  treatment  in  the  dis- 
trict was  very  small  last  year — it  was  small  the  year 
before,  but  I  do  not  think  they  could  speak  very 
much  for  or  against  the  Act,  inasmuch  as  the  disease 
they  have  is  mostly  brought  in,  and  if  not  severe 
they  would  have  to  undergo  their  training;  the 
commanding  officer  would  not  like  to  see,  a  large 
number  of  his  men  laid  up  for  simple  discharges 
or  anything  of  that  kind.  On  tl\e  other  hand  I 
believe  a  number  of  militia  men  purchase  drugs  of 
repute  for  the  cure  of  these  diseases,  as  the  druggists 
at  Aldershot  will  tell  you;  therefore  I  think  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  militia  one  does  not  possess,  but  at 
any  rate  the  number  in  for  disease  at  Aldershot  has 
been  very  small. 

13.760.  I  wish  to  understand  from  you  the  real  facts 
with  regard  to  these  regiments,  which,  as  you  know,  are 
of  a  very  different  class  from  the  regulars,  and  I  want 
to  ascertain  if  you  are  able  to  state  whether  when  they 
first  arrive  in  camp  the  militia  regiments  are  for  the 
most  part  less  affected  with  venereal  disease  than  the 
line  regiments  who  come  from  other  places  into 
garrison  ? — If  we  go  by  statistics  they  are  much 
less.  Every  regiment  of  the  regulars  is  examined 
medically  when  it  comes  into  camp,  and  of  course 
the  men  who  are  found  diseased  then  arc  placed  in 
hospitals,  but  comparing  the  numbers,  I  sa}',  the 
numbers  in  the  militia  were  less  than  the  regulars. 

13.761.  You  think  that  the  militia  are  less  affected 
with  this  disease  than  the  regulars  ? — If  we  trust  to 
statistics. 

13.762.  Would  not  these  statistics  with  reference  to 
the  militia  be  the  same  as  with  regard  to  the  line  ? — 
They  ought  to  be.  I  was  merely  stating  an  opinion 
that  if  a  militiaman  were  only  slightly  diseased,  and 
it  was  thought  he  could  be  got  through  his  duty  with- 
out going  to  hospital,  it  would  be  so.  I  have  been 
informed  so.  I  tliink,  according  to  the  statistics  of 
the  militia,  the}'  bring  in  a  less  number  than  the 
regulars.  But  I  believe  they  are  examined  before 
coming  to  Aldershot,  most  of  them. 

13.763.  Of  course  you  could  not  give  anything 
approaching  an  exact  proportion,  but  should  you  say 
the  difference  was  considerable  between  the  militia 
and  the  line  regiments  ? — I  am  not  able  to  state  that, 
but  on  my  return  to  Aldershot  I  will  procure  the  in- 
formation and  forward  it.  I  will  ask  the  inspector- 
general  of  hospitals  to  furnish  me  with  it. 

) 3,764.  {Chairman.)  You  gave  evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  think  you 
wished  to  make  some  observations  with  regard  to  one 
or  two  of  your  answers? — I  do  not  know,  really,  that 
the  Commission  would  require  that  explanation,  but  I 
have  been  so  publicly  brought  forward,  and  falsely 
represented  with  regard  to  some  of  these  answers, 
that  probably  I  might  be  permitted  to  make  a  state- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  answer  to  question  645,  I 
feel  confirmed  in  all  I  have  stated  there,  and  I  have 
an  instance  or  two  to  bring  to  your  notice  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  do  it. 

13,765.  It  is  with  rererence  to  very  young  girls,  I 
think  ? — Yes.  It  has  reference  to  a  class  of  prostitutes 
whom  I  wish  to  place  in  compulsory  reformatories, 
persons  whom  one  could  not  get  willingly  to  enter 
such  institutions,  or  persons,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
would  be  objected  to  by  the  principals  or  the  ma- 


naging committee  of  the  existing  charitable  asylums. 
I  fully  adhere  to  all  I  stated  there  to  Sir  John 
Pakington  ;  but  in  the  next  answer,  647,  I  said  I  was 
going  to  make  a  statement  which  the  Committee  might 
think  rather  strange  : — "  There  is  a  very  great  paucity 
"  of  prostitutes  in  regard  to  the  number  of  men.  There 
"  is  a  camp  of  13,000  men,  and  lately  there  have  been 
"  nearly  6,000  militia.  For  the  supply  of  all  those 
"  men  there  are  only  about  320  women  ;  of  these,  an 
"  average  of  55  in  hospital."  Now  I  have  been  made 
to  say  publicly  that  I  lamented  the  small  number  of 
prostitutes.  I  deny  that  emphatically  :  it  is  the  un- 
truthful deduction  of  most  unscrupulous  persons,  By 
this  answer  I  simply  meant  to  account  for  so  few  at 
that  time  being  reformed,  because  it  would  naturally 
strike  you,  that  having  at  that  time  no  power  of 
sending  a  woman  into  a  reformatory,  a  woman  who 
has  9  or  10  soldiers  after  her  waiting  her  discharge 
from  hospital,  has  very  much  less  chance  of  being 
reformed,  or  sent  to  friends,  or  of  leaving  the  district 
when  she  comes  out  of  the  hospital  than  where 
there  is  a  greater  number  of  women  and  fewer  men 
seeking  them.  I  find  also  that  when  I  mentioned  320 
I  included  many  who  I  was  unaware  had  left,  so  that 
I  was  wrong.  The  whole  number  was  243,  and  more 
than  55  were  in  hospital.  Now  considering  that  there 
was  then  a  camp  of  13,000  and  the  militia,  6,000 
strong,  and  a  population  of  7,000  or  8,000  at  Aider- 
shot,  I  do  mean  to  say  that  comparatively  speaking, 
the  number  of  prostitutes  does  represent  a  paucity. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  persons  referred  to  say 
that  I  lamented  it  as  a  hardship,  my  answer  is  that  I 
have  done  everything  to  prove  by  placing  women  in 
reformatories  and  getting  them  to  their  homes  I  should 
lament  unmistakeably  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
prostitutes.  But  calling  your  attention  again  to  that 
answer  to  question  645,  1  have  had  two  instances 
under  my  care  lately,  in  both  cases  the  parents 
have  wished  me  to  send  their  children  for  compulsory 
reformation.  I  introduce  these  two  out  of  a  consider- 
able number.  The  first  case  is  a  well-known  case, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  in  the  London  newspapers, 
and  a  Guildford  paper,  but  this  is  the  extract  from  my 
note  book: — "On  the  20th  April  last,  a  young  girl 
"  named  Fanny  Evans,  ast.  14,  strong  and  older  look- 
"  ing  than  was  the  fact,  was  admitted  to  hospital  on 
"  her  voluntary  submission,  suffering  from  a  mild 
"  venereal  attack.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation 
"  with  her,  I  was  struck  with  amazement  at  her  ex- 
"  traordinary  statements,  which  exhiliited  an  amount 
"  of  depravity  I  never  before  heard  of  connected  with 
"  one  so  young.  I  spoke  to  her,  as  is  my  custom 
"  with  all,  of  the  shocking  results  to  be  anticipated 
"  from  the  course  she  was  leading,  and  ultimately 
"  received  her  promise  to  enter  a  penitentiary  as  soon 
"  as  she  received  her  discharge  from  hospital.  I 
"  instructed  the  nurse,  under  whose  charge  she  was 
"  placed,  to  endeavour  by  all  means  to  keep  the  girl 
"  in  that  state  of  mind,  but  it  turned  out  that  neither 
"  reasoning,  persuasion,  nor  rebuke  were  of  any  avail 
"  with  her,  her  language  and  general  behaviour  being 
"  so  infamous,  that  the  other  patients  shunned  her 
"  with  disgust,  and  were  constantly  reporting  her  to 
"  me.  Seeing  the  impossibility  of  producing  a  favour- 
"  able  impression  upon  her,  then  I  obtained  her  parents' 
"  address,  and  on  the  same  day  the  following  letter 
"  was  placed  in  my  hands,  coming  from  the  sister  of 
"  the  father's  master."  This  letter  is  written  to  the 
matron. 

1 3,766.  Did  you  receive  it  from  the  matron  ? — Yes, 
I  tell  all  these  people  to  write  direct  to  the  matron. 
"  Dear  Madam, —  A  girl  named  Fanny  Evans,  who 
"  went  to  Aldershot  a  short  time  ago,  and  was 
"  taken  to  the  New  Hospital,  wrote  to  her  mother 
"  that  she  would  bo  allowed  to  go  to  the  Servants' 
"  Home  in  a  fortnight  after  she  was  taken  there, 
"  and  she  wished  (o  go,  which  her  mother  was 
"  very  thankful  for.  But  tliis  morning  a  letter 
"  from  her  tells  a  diff^erent  tale.  She  says  she  would 
"  rather  come  home  on  Friday  (to-morrow)  or  next 
"  Tuesday.  Her  mother  is  in  great  trouble  about  it, 
"  because  her  conduct  has  been  bad  latel}',  and  she  is 
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"  !\fVaicI  she  will  not  continue  to  behave  well  if  she 
"  does  come  home  with  an  intention  of  being  a  good 
"  girl,  as  in  her  letter  she  said  she  would  be.  Her 
"  fathei"  is  a  very  steady  farm  labourer,  and  her 
"  mother  a  very  industrious  woman  who  goes  out  to 
"  work  in  several  respectable  places  in  the  town  of 
"  (iuildford,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  control 
"  this  girl  though  they  have  brought  up  a  large  family 
"  before.  Therefore  if  she  could  be  placed  in  the 
"  Servants'  Home  they  would  thankfully  pay  what  is 
"  required  for  her  support,  in  the  hope  that  both  in 
"  mind  and  body  she  might  be  brought  into  a  better 
"  state.  They  would  do  anything  within  their  power 
"  rather  than  she  should  become  a  prostitute.  She  is 
"  a  great  girl  of  her  age,  being  not  15  till  next  month. 
"  If  you  can  do  anything  to  induce  or  compel  her  to 
"  go  to  the  Servants'  Home  it  would  be  a  great  bless- 
"  ing,  for  she  is  a  good  girl  to  work,  and  if  properly 
"  treated  in  all  respects  might  get  tiie  better  of  her 
"  present  trials  and  temptations,  and  make  a  useful 
"  Avoman.  'I he  girl's  father  works  for  my  brother, 
"  Mr.  Carter.  I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  troubling 
"  you  with  this  letter  as  I  feel  much  interested 
"  ill  the  case."  I  at  once  replied  to  this,  stating  the 
girl  still  refused  to  enter  a  home,  and  that  I  should  if 
practicable,  send  her  to  her  parents'  residence,  and, 
should  she  prove  willing,  would  endeavour,  when  in- 
formed of  the  circumstance,  (o  procure  admission  for 
her  into  a  charitable  asylum.  The  girl  was  accordingly 
forwarded  to  her  parents.  About  three  weeks  after 
the  girl,  who  was  accompanied  by  another,  but  older 
female,  presented  herself  voluntarily  to  me  again,  and 
asked  to  be  admitted  to  hospital  for  a  disease  con- 
tracted according  to  her  statement  a  day  or  two 
previously  in  Guildford.  I  acceded  to  her  request, 
and  again  communicated  witli  her  friends,  the  result 
being  that  her  m.other  visited  the  hospital,  and  after 
relating  a  fearful  history  of  her  misconduct,  earnestly 
entreated  me  to  send  her  to  a  compulsory  reformatory 
at  once,  as  no  other  measure  would  be  of  the  slightest 
use.  I  regretted  my  inability  to  comply  witli  this 
request,  and  explained  to  the  mother  this  fact.  The 
poor  woman  took  her  daughter  home  with  her,  and 
shortly  after  the  matron  received  the  following  letter 
from  her  mother.  "  Honored  Madam, — I  have  taken 
"  the  liberty  of  writing  to  tell  you  that  my  un- 
*'  fortunate  daughter,  Fanny  Evans, 
"  again.  What  to  do  I  do  not  know. 
"  go  out  of  my  mind  about  her.  I 
"  if  you  have  heard  anything  of  her. 
"  the  liberty  of  asking  you  or  Dr. 
"  me  a  line  if  you  have  done  so, 
"  asking  too  great  a  favour 
"  anything   about    her.  So 


has  run  away 
I  feel  I  shall 
do  not  know 
I  have  taken 
Ear-  to  write 
if  it   is  not 
I  cannot   find  out 
I    remain  your  obe- 


dient servant,  R,  Evans.  My  address  is,"  so-and- 
so.  The  matron  replied,  stating  the  girl  had  not 
returned  to  Aldershot,  and  I  heard  nothing  more  of 
the  girl  until  a  few  weeks  since,  when  my  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  her  by  seeing  in  the  paper  the 
following  account :  —  The  first  extract  is  from  the 
"  Globe,"  the  second  from  the  "  Surrey  Gazette."  I 
have  not  the  "Globe"  with  me,  but  this  is  taken 
from  the  Guildford  newspaper,  and  it  gives  you  the 
history  and  end  of  the  young  girl  in  question.  It 
M^TS  called,  "  The  shocking  story  and  sad  end  of  a 
"  young  girl. — Several  times  within  the  past  few 
"  months  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  shocking 
"  conduct  of  a  young  girl  named  Fanny  Evans,  aged 
"  15,  the  daughter  of  respectable  parents  at  Guild- 
"  ford."  I  must  first  tell  you  that  before  this  was 
written  she  was  in  London,  and  was  brought  before 
Mr.  Knox  for  soliciting  gentlemen  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
she  told  the  magistrate  so  horrible  a  tale  about  being 
seduced  by  her  brother  when  she  was  12  years  of  age, 
that  he  remanded  her,  and  had  it  inquired  into.  "So 
"  depraved  and  utterly  lost  was  she  that  she  could 
"  not  be  retained  in  the  Guildford  workhouse  where 
"  it  was  sought  to  place  her  ;  and  her  language  was 
"  so  bad  that  even  the  worst  characters  would  not 
"  stay  in  her  company.  She  was  committed  to  Wands- 
"  worth  not  long  ago  for  her  incorrigible  behaviour  ; 
"  but  the  most  humane  persons  always  considered 
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"  that  insanity  must  have  something  to  do  with  her 
"  fearful  conduct.  The  sequel  proves  them  to  have 
"  been  correct,  and  that  this  fact  may  be  well  under- 
"  stood,  wc  append  the  following  particulars,  which 
"  trace  the  unhappy  girl's  career  after  leaving  \Vands- 
"  worth  to  her  death.  It  appears,  that  after  the 
"  expiration  of  her  term  of  imprisonment  she  was 
"  found  annoying  gentlemen  in  Hyde  Park,  and  was 
"  taken  before  Mr.  Knox  at  the  Marlborough  Street 
"  Police  Court.  To  the  worthy  magistrate  the  girl  told 
"  a  shocking  story  of  having  been  seduced  by  her  own 
"  brother  when  only  12  years  of  age,  of  having  been 
"  very  unkindly  treated  by  her  parents,  and  turned  out 
"  of  doors,  and  compelled  to  get  her  living  as  an  un- 
"  fortunate  ever  since.  She  was  remanded  for  inquiries 
"  and  that  she  might  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  if  one 
"  could  be  found  for  her.  On  being  again  brought 
before  Mr.  Knox,  P.C.  Rapley  of  A  division,  who 
"  had  charge  of  the  case,  and  had  been  instructed 
"  by  Mr.  Knox  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries. 
"  stated  that  he  had  been  to  Guildford  and  found  the 
"  girl's  parents  to  be  respectable  labouring  people, 
"  but  in  a  very  humble  position.  The  father  totally 
"  denied  the  girl's  statement,  stating  that  he  had 
"  done  all  in  his  power  to  get  her  to  return  home. 
"  On  making  inquiries  of  the  police  of  Guildford  he 
"  heard  a  very  bad  account  of  the  girl,  she  having 
"  been  charged  with  riotous  conduct,  and  also  with 
"  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  sentenced  to  different 
"  terms  of  imprisonment.  Mr.  Knox  said  he  had 
"  received  a  letter  from  the  rector  of  Guildford  (the 
"  Rev.  R.  Trimmer)  respecting  the  girl,  which  he 
"  would  read: — 'The  poor  man  Evans  has  brought 
"  me  your  letter,  asking  me,  as  he  is  himself  unable 
"  to  write,  to  tell  you  the  bad  circumstances  of  tho 
"  case.  For  one  so  young  I  jiever  kr;ew  a  girl  so 
"  deplorably  wicked  and  depraved  as  his  unhappy 
"  chikl.  Ail  means  iiavc  been  used  to  reclaim  her.  I 
"  have  expostulated  with  licr,  and  siie  has  promised 
"  better  tl-.ings,  and  immediately  after  has  taken  to  her 
"  bad  course  again.  My  own  belief  is  that  she  has  car- 
"  ricd  lier  profligacy  to  such  an  extent  as  somewhat  to 
"  have  affected  her  mind.  She  was  in  the  union  some 
"  time  ago,  but  was  so  insubordinate  that  she  could 
"  not  be  kept  there.  I  am  obliged  to  come  to  the 
"  conclusion  that  the  best  and  most  likely  thing  to 
"  be  of  use  in  the  sad  case  would  be  the  discipline 
"  to  which  she  would  be  subjected  in  a  reforma- 
"  tory,  siiould  she  ever  be  sent  to  one.  From 
"  this  you  will  gather  that  the  parents  have  no  wish 
"  to  interfere  with  the  course  which  justice  may 
"  take,  or  to  try  the  experiment  of  receiving  her  back 
"  to  their  home  again  at  present.  '  Mr.  Knox  added 
"  that  when  before  him  last  week,  the  prisoner  told 
"  him  a  most  horrible  story,  to  the  effect  that  she  liad 
"  been  only  15  years  of  age  when  seduced  by  her 
"  brother  with  the  connivance  of  her  parents,  that  she 
"  had  been  badly  treated  by  them,  her  father  having 
"  assaulted  her  by  placing  a  halter  round  her  neck 
"  till  she  was  black  and  blue,  and  it  now  appeared 
"  that  she  had  been  telling  a  parcel  of  abominable 
"  falsehoods.  The  prisoner  said  that  all  she  had 
"  stated  was  quite  true,  and  that  both  her  brothers 
"  had  been  intimate  with  her.  Mr.  Knox  said  there 
"  was  no  reformatory  he  could  send  the  prisoner  to, 
"  and  no  other  course  was  open  but  to  again  remand 
"  her,  and  write  to  the  Rev.  Sidney  Turner.  A  re- 
"  spectable  looking  young  married  woman,  a  sister 
"  of  the  prisoner,  who  appeared  much  affected,  handed 
*'  the  magistrate  a  letter  from  her  mother  to  the 
"  effect  that  a  medical  gentleman  who  had  been  con- 
"  suited  was  of  opinion  that  the  girl's  mind  was 
"  affected,  and  that  steps  would  be  taken  to  place 
"  her  somewhere.  Mr.  Knox  remanded  the  girl  again 
".  that  arrangemenls  for  taking  care  of  her  might  be 
"  made.  The  opinion  of  a  medical  gentleman  was 
"  subsequently  taken,  and  she  was  sent  in  the  care 
"  of  a  policeman  to  Guildford  workhouse,  where  she 
"  was  refused  admission,  the  master  knowing  well 
"  that  nothing  could  there  be  done  with  her.  She 
"  slept  at  her  mother's  in  Guildford  that  night,  and 
"  next  day  was  taken  to  Brookwood  asylum,  where 
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THIRTIETH  "  the  Committee  after  considerable  discussion  re- 
DAY.        u  solved  to  receive  her.     She  there  behaved  in  so 

  "  violent  and  indecent  a  manner  that  it  vi^as  found 

Dr.  J.  C.  Barr.      necessary  to  place  her  in  a  vi'ard  by  herself.  She 
24  March  1871.  "  "*^as  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  and  a  day  or  two  after 
_  '  "  her  admission  being  seized  with  one  of  these  attacks 

"  fell  on  her  face  and  died  of  suffocation  before 
«  assistance  could  be  rendered."  Now  I  take  that 
as  a  case  in  support  of  the  answer  which  I  made, 
(Q.  645.)  I  take  it  that  if  that  girl,  from  my  know- 
ledge of  her,  had  been  put  into  a  compulsory  reform- 
atory when  I  first  saw  her  these  fits  would  not  have 
recurred.  They  were  caused  by  the  excitement  and 
unnatural  impressions  of  the  evil  life  she  lived,  and  in 
course  of  time  she  would  have  recovered,  and  might 
have  become  a  respectable  member  of  society. 
The  other  case  is  one  of  a  young  girl  who  made 
her  way  to  Aldershot,  and  shortly  after  I  received 
a  letter  from  her  mother  saying  that  she  heard 
her  daughter  was  at  Aldershot,  and  begging  me  to 
place  her  in  an  asylum,  and  she  stated  in  the  most 
feeling  terms  the  bad  conduct  of  the  girl,  who  ran  away 
and  left  her  when  she  with  two  others  of  the  family 
were  suffering  from  fever,  and  earnestly  begging  me 
at  once  to  send  the  girl  to  a  reformatory,  "  whether 
she  will  or  no,"  as  it  is  her  only  hope.  I  produce  the 
letter  for  your  perusal. 

13.767.  Then  you  would  recommend  that  very 
young  girls  should  be  dealt  with  by  forcible  deten- 
tion in  hospital  ? — Yes,  by  obtaining  the  consent 
of  their  friends,  who  should  be  asked  first.  If 
they  are  not  subject  to  proper  control,  or  if  the 
parents  will  not  take  the  responsibility  of  looking  after 
them,  or  if  they  are  so  rebellious  as  to  defy  their 
parents,  then  I  say  they  should  be  placed  compulsorily 
in  the  reformatories. 

13.768.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  with  regard 
to  these  Acts  which  you  would  wish  to  make  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  I  have,  of  great  importance,  any.  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  Acts  have  done  good, 
and  will  be  of  immense  benefit,  otherwise,  I  should 
never  have  given  up  the  comfort  of  private  practice  to 
devote  my  whole  time  to  them.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  safe  and  proper  plan,  although  there  is  not  a 
single  complaint  to  be  made  against  the  police,  that 
the  visiting  surgeon  or  the  medical  ofiicer  in  charge 
should  have  the  supreme  control  of  everything  affect- 
ing the  examination  of  the  women,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  slight  alteration  in  the  Act  with  regard  to 
voluntary  submission.  If  the  girl  comes  to  me  now, 
I  always  talk  to  her  before  I  examine  her,  and  no 
difficulty  or  error  has  occurred  yet,  for  if  I  were 
not  impressed  with  the  belief  that  she  was  fully  brought 
legally  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act  I  should  not 
examine  her.  I  want  legally  to  be  placed  in  that 
position.  According  to  the  law,  if  a  woman  makes  a 
voluntary  submission  she  comes  to  me,  and  I  must 
examine  her.  The  law  compels  me  to  do  so,  I  can 
only  relieve  myself  by  giving  her  a  certificate  reliev- 
ing her  from  the  Act  altogether.  Then  instead  of 
giving  the  police  the  entire  power,  in  every  instance 
of  requiring  a  woman  to  sign  a  voluntary  submis- 
sion, 1  think  that  the  surgeon  should  be  consulted 
in  the  case  of  strangers,  or  others  with  whom  any  diffi- 
culty is  found.  I  think  this  more  especially  can  be 
done  at  Aldershot,  because  I  am  in  hospital  nearly 
all  day  long,  but  I  think  at  all  stations  that  women 
willing  to  submit  before  signing  the  paper  should 
see  the  visiting  surgeon  first  if  they  wish,  and  should 
have  the  advantage  at  any  rate  of  making  their  case 
known  to  him,  for  there  might  be  other  reasons  why 
women  who  have  made  a  voluntary  submission  should 
not  be  examined  or  brought  to  hospital,  a  wife,  we 
will  say  for  instance,  who  has  foolishly  prostituted 
herself  for  a  time,  she  may  then  get  diseased,  but  I 
maintain  that  if  her  husband  came  to  her  and  was 
willing  to  take  her  home  and  she  was  willing  to  go, 
engaging  to  put  herself  under  medical  treatment,  it 
would  be  far  belter  to  let  her  go  than  to  bring  her 
into  the  hospital,  among  ordinary  prostitutes.  And  also 
with  regard  to  mere  children  found  on  the  streets,  it 
would  in  many  instances  be  far  better  to  send  them, 


with  an   account  of   their   state,  to   their  proper 
guardians. 

13.769.  What  is  the  practice  at  the  exammation 
of  these  women.  Is  the  nurse  in  the  room  ? — Yes, 
always. 

13.770.  Is  that  the  invariable  practice  ? — It  is  the 
invariable  practice,  and  it  is  the  direction  of  the  head 
of  the  department. 

13.771.  I  only  want  the  fact  whether  the  nurse  is 
always  present  ? — The  nurse  is  always  present.  My 
process  is  simply  to  talk  to  the  girl  first,  and  having 
convinced  myself  that  she  is  a  proper  person  to  ex- 
amine she  is  handed  over  to  the  nurse.  I  retire  from 
the  room,  and  when  the  nurse  tells  me  that  she  is  placed 
in  a  position  that  a  lady  or  a  private  patient  of  my  own 
requiring  inspection  from  disease  would  be  placed  in, 
I  go  in  and  not  before. 

13.772.  Then  during  the  process  of  arranging  her 
dress  and  being  placed  on  the  table  you  are  not  there  ? 
— I  am  not  there. 

13.773.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  Did  I  gather  from 
one  of  your  answers  that  you  thought  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  health  of  the  troops  were  not  always 
very  reliable  ? — I  did  not  mean  it  to  that  extent,  or 
in  a  general  light.  I  meant  it  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  Acts.  Supposing,  for  instance,  at  the 
end  of  December,  a  very  favourable  reduction  as 
compared  with  former  years  is  shown,  supposing  a 
large  portion  of  the  troops  should  be  quickly  changed, 
and  then  regiments  come  in  from  unprotected  dis- 
tricts, and  being  a  large  number  of  men,  you  would 
naturally  suppose  the  large  increase  of  disease  would 
materially  affect  the  statistics.  I  have  to  say  that  if 
in  one  year  tiiere  was  shown  an  increase  it  would 
not  prove  the  Act  was  unsuccessful  not  only  as  a 
check,  but  in  diminishing  disease,  because  the  disease 
might  be  considerably  reduced  without  those  statistics 
conveying  that  impression. 

13.774.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  per-centage 
is  at  Aldershot  ? — Last  year,  primary  sores  about 
68,  and  gonorrhoea  was  somewhat  less  than  it  had 
been  the  year  before.  I  think,  in  comparing  the  two, 
it  was  pretty  much  as  it  had  been  the  year  before. 
Gonorrhoea  in  1869,  was  94*4  millesima  ratio,  last 
year  89*2,  primary  sores  somewhat  about  the  same, 
and  I  think  the  general  reduction  was  about  the  same. 

13,77.5.  So  that  if  in  one  particular  year  or  any  one 
particular  quarter,  there  was  an  increase  in  that  per- 
centage, you  think  it  might  be  accounted  for  by  new 
regiments  coming  in  ? — Yes,  and  new  women  coming 
in  after  them,  with  extraneous  cases  of  that  kind. 
As  I  said  before,  that  is  proved  even  this  year;  during 
the  month  of  February  we  averaged  over  12,000  troops 
at  Aldershot,  and  the  whole  number  of  men  in  hospital 
for  the  venereal  disease  of  all  kinds,  was  under  1  per 
cent.;  in  fact,  one  day  about  a  fortnight  since  I  went 
to  Dr.  Lawson's  and  found  that  the  101st  regiment, 
which  was  nearly  800  strong,  had  not  a  single  man  in 
for  days  for  venereal  disease.  In  come  380  only  of 
the  50th  regiment  from  an  unprotected  district,  and 
they  have  in  18  at  once,  and  you  will  see  how  that 
would  add  up  the  statistics,  and  how  it  would  be  not 
due  to  their  being  in  Aldershot ;  that  is,  the  disease 
would  not  have  been  contracted  in  Aldershot. 

13,776.  Do  you  recollect  in  1869,  a  regiment  com- 
ing up  from  Devonshire  into  the  camp  I  think  you 
mentioned  it  in  your  evidence  ? — That  evidence  un- 
fortunately was  founded  on  my  being  misinformed.  I 
received  the  information  from  a  medical  ofiicer  of  the 
army,  upon  whose  testimony  I  had  every  reason  to 
believe  I  could  rely.  It  was  not  until  the  Committee 
had  ceased  sitting  that  I  had  the  slightest  notion  a 
mistake  had  been  made.  The  actual  facts  were  these. 
When  informed  of  my  mistake,  I  went  to  make 
inquiries,  and  found  they  brought  16  men  ill  with 
them,  a  small  number  being  admitted  during  the  fol- 
lowing week.  I  wrote  immediately  up  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  but  it  was  too  late ;  the 
committee  did  not  last  long,  and  unless  I  had  been 
informed  of  it,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
error  had  crept  into  my  evidence,  but  the  statement 
I  made  with  regard  to  the  17th  regiment  last  year  I 
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fully  satisfied  myself  of  the  truth  of,  for  now  I  make 
it  my  custom  to  go  every  week  to  the  inspeetor- 
generaFs  office,  and  see  the  number  of  admissions,  of 
dismissals,  and  the  number  in  hospital  for  venereal 
of  all  kinds  ;  therefore,  when  I  say  that  the  17th, 
who  came  from  Jersey,  brought  in  a  large  number  of 
men,  that  for  several  days  they  had  from  50  to  56  in 
the  hospital,  I  am  merely  stating  that  which  I  copied 
from  the  official  daily  return. 

13.777.  You  have  mentioned  the  17th  regiment 
which  brought  in  56  ? — They  brought  in  altogether 
I  think,  contracted  out  of  the  district,  but  the  police 
inspector  will  tell  you  accurately,  between  70  and  SO. 
They  were  not  detected  on  the  first  examination,  but 
the  whole  number  who  traced  their  disease  to  causes 
out  of  this  district  in  the  places  they  came  from  would 
probably  number  at  least  80. 

13.778.  How  soon  were  they  reduced  to  12  ? — It 
took  some  time,  as  it  invariably  does,  to  reduce  the 
number  ;  relapses  and  re-admissions,  and  so  on,  occur 
with  the  most  careful  and  industrious  surgeon,  but 
the  other  day  I  saw  they  had  12  in. 

13.779.  You  mentioned  the  17th  regiment.  Do 
you  know  any  other  regiment  which  brought  in  any- 
thing like  that  number  of  diseased  men  with  it  ? — A 
part  of  the  50th  that  came  in  about  a  fortnight  ago, 
380  men  of  that  regiment  brought  in  18  suff"ering 
from  venereal  disease. 

13.780.  You  are  quite  sure  about  the  numbers  you 
have  given  us  with  regard  to  the  17th  and  the  50th  ? 
— I  am  quite  sure  that  I  give  the  numbers  as  I  saw 
them  in  the  returns,  I  see  also  with  regard  to  the 
.60th  a  large  number  has  come  in,  that  is,  they  had 
604?  the  other  day,  and  of  those  22  were  in  with  the 
venereal  disease.  That  is  a  large  per-centage.  The 
remainder  of  the  regiment  had  not  come  in. 

13.781.  Should  you  say  generally  that  regiments 
coming  from  unprotected  districts  bring  with  them  a 
considerable  per-centage  of  diseased  men  ? — They  do  . 

13.782.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  examine  the  men  periodically  as  an  auxi- 
liary to  the  working  of  these  Acts  ? — I  have  been  very 
positive  in  that  opinion  hitherto.  I  thought  it  was 
highly  necessary.  I  believe  now  that  good  would  be 
derived  from  it,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  fancy  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  carry  out  in  its  entirety.  I  have 
enlarged  very  much  upon  it  in  various  reports  which 
I  have  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Now  I 
am  pretty  well  impressed  with  this,  that  all  regiments 
when  they  come  into  camp  should  be  examined  more 
than  once,  two  or  three  times  within  the  first  six 
weeks,  because  they  may  escape  detection,  for  well 
understood  reasons,  very  many  of  them.  After  that, 
I  think,  if  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment  is  a  man  who 
will  attend  to  his  duty,  and  really  I  must  say  they  do, 
it  may  be  a  great  aid,  without  further  periodical  ex- 
amination, in  keeping  venereal  low.  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  talk  with  some  of  them,  and  the  army 
medical  man  of  the  present  day  is  a  well-informed 
man,  a  conscientious  man,  who  will  not  mind  doing 
occasionally  a  duty  that  may  be  considered  degrading, 
provided  it  is  of  acknowledged  good,  but  I  am  in- 
formed this  is  one  which  involved  degradation  to  the 
man  himself  and  the  regiment  too,  and  would  not  be 
productive  of  much  good. 

13.783.  You  are  probably  aware  that  some  years 
ago  the  periodical  examination  of  the  men  was 
universal,  and  you  are  probably  also  aware  that  that 
periodical  examination  in  the  army  was  abolished  in 
consequence  of  the  strong  opmions  expressed  by  some 
of  the  medical  men  of  the  army  ? — Yes. 

13.784.  Are  you  aware  that  in  some  regiments 
periodical  examination  is  at  this  moment  practised 
with  very  good  results  ? — I  believe  in  a  battalion  of 
the  Coldstream  Guards  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  good 
results  could  be  obtained  from  it,  and  if  the  medical 
officers  of  a  regiment  allowed  disease  to  invalid  men 
for  want  of  making  inquiries  with  regard  to  them, 
and  more  especially  those  who  are  away  in  the  even- 
ing always,  1  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  resume 
those  examinations  ;  but  when,  as  I  see,  medical  men 
have  it  in  their  power,  more  especially  with  the  aid  of 


non-commissioned  officers,  to  learn  pretty  well  the  THIRTIETH 
state  of  the  men,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  having  excep-  DAY. 
tional  examinations,  as  many  of  them  do,  I  am  almost  ^  j  n  B 

inclined  to  tiiink  that  is  as  much  as  you  can  expect  of     ^'   ' 

them,  more  especially  as  they  have  the  Act  to  help  24Marchl871, 

them,  in  informing  them  of  the  names  of  soldiers  

rejjuted  to  be  loose  in  a  state  of  disease. 

13.785.  You  are  not  a  military  surgeon  ? — lam  a 
civil  practitioner,  holding  a  special  medical  military 
appointment,  for  which  J  have  been  educated. 

13.786.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  disposition 
amongst  soldiers  to  conceal  these  diseases  as  long  as 
possible  with  a  view  of  not  being  sent  to  hospital, 
where  their  grog  is  stopped  'i — There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  are  two  or  three  reasons  why  a  number  of 
soldiers  will  conceal  their  disease.  In  the  first  place 
they  dread  the  stoppage  of  the  grog  and  the  confine- 
ment. In  the  second  place  a  number  ol  them  are 
under  the  impression  that  the  disease  will  wear  itself 
out  without  any  steps  being  taken  at  all  to  remedy  it  ; 
others  believe  in  certain  drugs  of  repute,  and  that 
by  using  them  they  are  quite  capable  of  curing  them- 
selves, others  are  careless  in  the  matter  and  do  not 
think  anything,except  when  severely  diseased,  about  it; 
but  I  must  say  at  the  same  time  that  many  surgeons 
have  been  careful  at  Aldershot  in  making  examina- 
tions, and  the  consequence  is  that  I  have  very  good 
evidence  that  there  were  not  so  many  diseased  soldiers 
loose  last  year  as  there  were  in  former  years.  I  believe 
the  principal  druggist  at  Aldershot  is  summoned  to 
give  evidence  here. 

13.787.  You  are  aware  that  soldiers  returning  from 
furlough  are  subject  to  examination  ? — Yes. 

13.788.  And  you  are  also  aware  that  these  regiments 
when  they  come  into  Aldershot  are  equally  subject 
to  examination  ?— Yes. 

13.789.  What  then  is  your  objection  to  the  periodical 
examination  ? — I  do  not  object  to  it  at  all,  if  carefully 
conducted.  I  am  simply  considering  the  subject  in 
the  light  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  medical  officers 
in  the  army  and  the  others.  I  believe  myself  that 
periodical  examination  of  the  men  would  be  a  decided 
good ;  but  here  is  another  objection,  unless  these  men 
are  carefully  examined,  and  not  hurriedly  examined, 
it  is  no  use  at  all.  A  very  talented  man  said  to  me 
the  other  day,  "  I  am  of  your  opinion  that  examining 
"  my  regiment  would  be  of  service,  but  there  are 
"  800  men  ;  how  long  would  it  take  me  to  examine 
"  those  ?  If  I  were  to  examine  them  properly,  as 
"  you  examine  women,  it  would  take  many  days  to 
"  do  it,"  therefore  if  it  encroached  on  so  much  time, 
that  would  be  a  reason  against  very  frequent  exami- 
nations. 

13.790.  Then  is  there  the  same  difficulty,  do  you 
suppose,  in  the  examination  of  the  Guards  '( — They 
can  hardly  examine,  I  believe,  the  whole  battalion  at 
a  time  ;  there  is  no  doubt  where  there  is  a  will  there 
is  a  way  to  achieve  most  things. 

13.791.  Exactly,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 
Do  you  or  do  you  not  think  that  the  objection  of  the 
medical  officers  arises  entirely  from  dislike  to  a  dis- 
agreeable duty  ? — I  believe  that  to  be  a  main  cause  of 
their  objection  to  it,  I  believe  also  that  it  could  not,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  duty  which  should  be 
delegated  to  others  properly  ;  a  hospital  sergeant  I  do 
not  think  is  a  perfectly  proper  person  in  whose  hands 
to  leave  it,  and  probably  the  soldiers  would  object  to 
being  examined  by  them,  but  I  do  think  if  the  non- 
commissioned officers  were  instructed  to  overlook  the 
men,  and  to  use  their  influence  with  them,  they  would 
detect  diseasei  n  a  great  number  of  instances,  and  could 
and  would  give  information  except  perhaps  i.i  cases 
where  they  were  diseased  themselves,  but  in  most  cases 
when  a  man  determines  to  conceal  his  disease,  the 
medical  officer  will  fail  to  find  it  out  ?  Unless  it  were 
a  sore  or  syphilis  he  could  not  find  it  out  very  often. 
If  simple  gonorrhoea,  the  soldier  has  a  very  easy 
method  of  hiding  that. 

13.792.  I  think  you  stated  in  your  evidence  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  officers  with  whom 
you  have  communicated  told  you  that  the  men  would  not 
object  to  the  examinations  ? — Several  of  them  did.  I 
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THIRTIETH   niay  say  truly  that  I  believed  it  would  be  the  best 
^-^^^        thing  tliat  could  occur,  with  regard  to  eradicating 

Dr  J  C  Barr   '^'^^f^^^^     ^'^^  army  that  the  practice  of  examining  men 
J  '  men  would  be  of  great  service,  and  I  believed  also  the 

24 March  1871.  reason  it  did  not  succeed  before  when  it  was  ordered 

  was  that  it  was  not  properly  carried  out  ;  it  was  a 

hurried  proceeding.  The  medical  officers  did  not 
like  it,  the  soldiers  did  not  like  it ;  and  it  was  very 
hurriedly  got  through,  as  1  represented  in  a  paragraph 
wliich  embodies  my  opinions  on  the  matter,  and 
which  I  stated  to  Mr.  (jardwcU  in  a  former  report. 
I  am  perfectly  convinced  I  can  only  tell  you  what  I 
have  already  stated  on  this  subject,  founded  chiefly  on 
what  the  medical  officers  in  the  army  have  told  me, 
and  how  far  1  fall  in  with  their  objections,  and  to 
what  extent  I  think  my  opinion  leads  me  to  believe 
the  benefit  in  examining  the  soldiers  would  result. 

13,793.  Do  you  find  that  the  soldiers  generally,  as 
far  as  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  ex- 
press their  approval  of  the  working  of  the  Acts  as  they 
arc  carried  out  at  present  ? — I  have  always  heard  that 
they  did.  Those  I  hear  it  from  are  such  as  army 
seri])ture  readers,  and  married  men  and  others,  and 
officers  occasionally  speak  of  it,  as  well  as  the  men 
themselves  to  whom  I  have  spoken. 

13,794'.  Then,  if  these  Acts  were  repealed  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  general  health  of  the 
troops  at  such  a  station  as  Aldershot  ? — I  have  60 
diseased  women  in  my  hospital.  That  is  barely  tiie 
average.  If  I  were  to  allow  those  60  diseased  women 
to  be  loose,  the}'  would  spread  disease  directly,  and 
of  course  disease  would  be  propagated  about  by 
persons  we  know  diseased.  You  would  get  in  some 
very  low  class  prostitutes  also  who  probably  now  keep 
out  of  the  district,  knowing  their  state  would  necessi- 
tate a  constant  stay  in  hospital,  the  old  state  of 
affairs  would  return. 

13.795.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  in  lieu  of 
these  Acts,  there  should  be  voluntary  hospitals 
established,  and  that  power  of  keeping  the  women 
until  cured  should  be  given  to  the  hospital  autho- 
rities ;  what  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  that  pro- 
posed system? — That  it  would  bean  utter  failure. 
The  fact  is,  as  I  stated  just  now,  a  woman  would 
not  go  to  that  hospital  until  her  painful  symi)toms 
compelled  her,  she  being  able  no  longer  to  conceal 
iicr  disease,  or  only  when  poverty  and  want  drove 
her  as  it  would  do  to  the  workhouse.  With  re- 
gard to  that,  workhouse  infirmaries  are  given  the 
requisite  detention  power  fur  women  in  case  at  any 
time  suffering  from  disease  which  would  endanger 
others  by  their  being  at  liberty,  and  otherwise  they 
can  be  kept  there  until  cured,  but  they  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  it,  except  in  a  few  instances, 

13.796.  {Caimi  Gregory.)  You  said  you  attributed 
a  great  deal  of  the  reformation  of  the  women  to 
periodical  examinations,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

13.797.  To  what  part  of  the  periodical  examinations 
do  you  attribute  such  reformation  ?— To  the  conver- 
sation held  with  them  and  the  advice  they  receive 
\\  hen  they  got  there. 

13.798.  Do  you  think  if  such  conversations  and 
advice  wtire  to  come  at  anotiier  time,  and  under  other 
circumstances,  it  would  not  be  equally  effectual  ? — The 
conversations  and  advice  are  in  conjunction  with  pains 
taken  to  relieve  them  from  disease  and  keep  them  in 
good  health. 

13.799.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  to  tend  to  the 
moral  elevation  of  a  woman  that  she  should  be  ex- 
amined to  sec  if  she  is  in  a  fit  state  to  ply  the  trade 
of  a  prostitute  ? — An  examination  in  public  before  a 
good  many  people,  I  admit  would  be  very  hard  ;  this  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  that.  She  considers  that 
she  comes  to  see  me  as  her  doctor,  as  another  private 
patient  would,  and  she  knows  that  she  is  treated 
kindly,  and  that  she  does  not  by  coming  there  make 
lierself  a  public  character,  nor  is  she  watched  on 
coming  there  as  a  public  character. 

13.800.  But  is  not  the  object  of  your  examination 
to  see  whether  she  is  fit  to  act  as  a  prostitute  ? — No  ; 
the  object  is  to  see  whether  she  is  suffering  from 


disease,  and  if  so,  to  keep  her  in  hospital,  and  if  pos' 
s  ible  make  her  leave  prostitution  altogether,  that  i 
the  object  of  it. 

13.801.  That  is  to  say,  you  detain  her  to  prevent  lier 
jjractising  as  a  prostitute  if  diseased  ? — Yes,  and  it  is 
my  duty  to  prevent  her  going  out  as  a  prostitute  until 
cured. 

13.802.  But  if  not  diseased,  you  virtually  send  her 
out  to  ply  her  trade  as  a  prostitute  ? — If  not  diseased, 
I  advise  her  to  renounce  her  prostitution,  and  tell  her 
I  will  assist  her.  If  she  will  not  do  that  I  allow  her 
to  go,  and  lament  it, 

13.803.  Undoubtedly  you  lament  it,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  larger  number  of  women  are  not  sent  to 
hospital  but  back  to  their  homes  ? — Yes, 

13,804'.  Then  with  regard  to  those  who  are  sent 
back  to  their  homes,  you  have  really  done  this,  you 
have  judged  them  to  befit  to  act  as  prostitutes ? — 
I  have  judged  them  to  be  free  from  disease,  I  have 
judged  for  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  spread  disease  and  that  their  general 
constitutions  are  not  suffering  from  it. 

13.805.  Do  you  think  it  right  that  there  should  be  an 
examination  of  women  under  such  circumstances  with 
the  design  moreover  of  setting  them  at  liberty  to  act  as 
prostitutes  if  found  not  diseased  ? — She  is  not  told 
that  is  the  design  ;  she  meets  persons  she  never  meets 
at  other  times  ;  she  comes  to  face  the  medical  officer 
and  nurse,  and  some  other  thoughts  fill  her  mind  than 
the  ordinary  thoughts  of  prostitution,  common  industry 
and  cleanliness,  with  some  true  womanly  instincts, 
occupy  her  attention,  and  the  fact  that  she  will  have 
to  undergo  a  little  conversation,  moral  and  pei'suasive, 
with  the  surgeon  during  the  examination,  tends  at  least 
more  towards  reform  than  sin,  if  but  for  the  moment. 

13.806.  But  is  not  the  primary  object  of  tlicseActs, 
perhaps,  the  health  of  the  soldiers  ? — The  health  of 
the  soldiers,  the  health  of  the  community,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  women  to  a  better  state  than  they 
are  now  in. 

13.807.  Still  the  health  of  the  soldiers  is  the  first 
consideration  with  which  the  Acts  were  passed,  is  it 
not  ? — I  gave  my  humble  opinion  just  now,  and  perhaps 
I  can  answer  your  question  in  this  way,  the  attention 
of  the  Government  of  the  country  had  been  directed 
by  eminent  observers  more  particularly  to  the  state  of 
these  women,  and  the  necessity  for  active  interference, 
by  the  amount  of  the  disease  of  this  kind  in  the  army, 
and  the  large  cost  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  service 
of  so  many  invalid  soldiers.  The  attention  of  the 
legislature  had  been  undoubtedly  called  to  it  more 
particularly  in  that  way,  and  probably  that  was  the 
origin  of  the  Acts. 

13.808.  Supposing  a  woman  to  have  any  sense  of 
modesty  left  in  her,  would  not  the  result  of  such  exami- 
nations be  in  reality  to  destroy  whatever  shame  re- 
mained in  her? — If  conducted  in  an  unfeeling  manner, 
no  doubt  it  would  be ;  but  if  the  women  came,  as  1 
said  before,  with  a  very  different  impression  for  real 
benefit,  and  I  believe  the  disposition  of  the  whole  of 
us  is  to  let  these  women  know  when  they  come  what 
is  our  wish  with  regard  to  them,  and  we  tell  them  in 
the  first  place  what  they  do  not  know,  of  the  disease 
that  they  are  suffering  from,  and  the  evil  results  that 
may  follow  a  persistence  in  sin,  and  so  on,  Avhile  we 
treat  them  thus  kindly,  the  examinations  being  care- 
fully conducted,  and  they  look  upon  us  like  a  lady 
looks  ordinarily  on  her  doctor,  I  do  not  think  there 
can  be  any  shame  caused  or  lost  simply  from  the 
examination. 

13.809.  Is  not  the  intention  with  which  all  tliese 
things  are  done  very  material  as  affecting  the  person's 
sense  with  respect  to  the  object  for  which  the  act  is 
being  done?  You  say  the  women  look  upon  it  as  a 
lady  going  to  her  doctor  ;  the  lady  goes  on  a  physical 
ground  because  she  is  sick,  but  the  woman  goes  when 
she  is  not  sick  and  cannot  feel  that  ? — The  woman  knows 
she  is  leading  a  sick  life ;  her  life  as  a  prostitute  is  a  sick 
life ;  it  leads  her  into  sickness  ;  the  immorality  of  it  is 
sickness,  and  it  is  a  sick  life  altogether  ;  and,  as  I  said 
before,  she  is  told  that  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  pros- 
titute is  being  a  sick  woman  in  that  sense ;  she  is 
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morally  sick,  and  she  knows  as  long  as  she  leads  the 
life  of  a  prostitute  she  is  open  to  take  disease,  and  she 
knows  that  she  can  spread  disease,  and  can  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm ;  and  it  is  her  own  duty,  for  her  own 
sake,  to  prevent  this  great  harm  being  spread  amongst 
others. 

13.810.  In  your  evidence  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons you  attribute  a  great  deal  of  evil  to  dancing  rooms 
at  Aldersliot.  Are  they  still  existing  ? — Yes,  they  will 
exist ;  they  are  sure  to.  Soldiers  in  the  evening 
enjoy  the  music  and  the  dancing,  and  the  society  of 
the  women  accompanying  them  there  ;  they  cannot  do 
without  it,  and  I  understand  many  of  the  civil  popu- 
lation make  use  of  these  rooms  as  well  as  the  military. 

13.811.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  regulate 
them  or  render  them  less  open  to  vice  than  they 
were  ? — I  do  not  know  that  any  have.  1  believe  they 
are  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner  at  present.  I 
do  not  hear  any  complaints  against  them  from  the 
inhabitants,  and,  considering  that  it  is  a  very  in- 
creasing place  in  its  civil  population,  it  would  be 
noticed,  more  especially  that  there  is  a  board  of 
health  at  Aldershotand  other  boards,  and  surely  those 
circumstances  would  be  taken  into  consideration. 

13.812.  Then  you  do  not  attribute  a  portion  of  the 
improvement  you  speak  of  in  Aldershot  to  causes 
relating  to  the  prevention  of  temptation  in  any  other 
form? — No,  they  have  never  been  brought  to  bear  on 
it  with  any  reliable  amount  of  success. 

13.813.  These  Acts  are  the  only  moral  influence  you 
feel  to  be  at  work  in  Aldershot  ? — The  only  one  I  feel 
to  be  effective.  I  must  acknowledge  that  occasional 
scripture  women  have  gone  among  these  girls,  but 
I  have  always  felt  that  when  out,  these  women  seldom 
listen  to  good  advice.  You  have  no  influence  over 
them  at  all.  It  is  only  when  separated  from  their 
companions,  away  from  the  excitement  of  drink  and 
other  influences,  that  you  can  bring  it  to  bear  on 
them. 

13.814.  Are  there  any  public-houses  there  which 
have  had  their  licenses  taken  away  ? — I  cannot  tell 
that. 

13.815.  You  said  if  these  Acts  were  repealed,  60 
diseased  women  would  be  set  at  liberty  in  the  hospital 
to  spread  disease ;  but  supposing  the  Acts  were 
only  partially  repealed,  and  compulsory  detention  in 
hospital  retained,  would  that  not  have  a  considerable 
influence  in  preserving  the  soldiers  ? — It  would  not ;  as 
I  said  before,  the  women  would  only  come  in  when 
poverty  or  the  severity  of  disease  compelled  them, 
whereas  now,  as  I  said  before,  we  endeavour  to 
check  the  disease  in  its  early  stage. 

13.816.  But  could  not  there  be  some  power  given 
which  would  induce  or  compel  women  to  go  to  hospital 
without  these  periodical  examinations  ? — No,  I  am  sure 
there  could  not.  I  have  talked  to  them  about  it  fre- 
quently, and  have  asked  questions  about  it ;  the  very 
best  evidence  is  shown  in  this, — sometimes  I  have 
missed  tlie  face  of  a  woman  at  the  proper  time  of 
examination  for  10  days,  perhaps  she  has  then  come 
up,  and  she  has  acknowledged  that  she  has  a  sore. 
Now  the  amount  of  mischief  she  may  have  done  I 
cannot  tell.  I  have  known  10  cases  of  soldiers  who 
have  traced  their  disease  to  such  a  woman.  They  get 
a  little  sulphate  of  copper  or  zinc,  and  with  it  instead 
of  being  cured  often  become  much  worse. 

13.817.  As  soon  as  a  man  was  diseased  you 
would  inquire  of  him  from  whom  he  contracted  the 
disease  ? — The  police  go  round  the  hospital  at  times 
and  inquire  for  such  information  from  the  soldiers. 
Now  it  is  much  more  correct  than  it  formerly  was, 
for  I  find  when  they  are  questioned,  half  nearly  attri- 
bute their  disease  to  some  women  who  have  been  in 
hospital  perhaps  a  few  days. 

13.818.  I  wish  to  know,  if,  in  every  case  you  inquired 
diligently  of  the  men  from  whom  they  contracted  the 
disease,  and  you  had  power  to  put  at  once  any  woman 
from  whom  it  was  contracted  in  hospital,  it  would  not 
do  a  great  deal  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  ? 
— There  is  this  to  be  said  :  half  the  soldiers,  in  spite 
of  this  information,  do  not  know  who  they  got  it 


from.  A  few  may  be  pretty  correct  men  ;  several 
attribute  their  disorder  to  tramps,  and  in  fact  the 
tramps  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  others 
may  be  drunk  at  the  time  they  contracted  the  disease. 
Many  say  they  were  drunk  and  did  not  know  who  it 
was, — a  stranger, — another  will  try  and  describe  it 
by  saying  she  was  a  woman  with  one  eye,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  but  no  soldier  who  cares  for  the  girl 
will  inform  against  her.  I  think  you  can  rarely  get 
out  of  the  soldier  who  the  female  was.  I  have  never 
yet  met  with  one  woman  who  informed  against  a  man, 
and  I  have  thought  that  where  a  soldier  states  the 
name  of  a  woman  in  hospital,  it  is  simply  for  the 
safety  of  the  other  girls,  knowing  that  she  is  in 
hospital  and  cannot  be  sent  there  on  his  information. 

13.819.  {Mr.  C.  Buxton.)  You  said  you  did  not 
think  this  disease  was  mitigated  in  virulence  ? — I  think 
it  is  very  greatly  mitigated  in  its  virulence. 

13.820.  But  irrespective  of  the  Acts  ? — Certainly. 

13.821.  You  say  you  found  the  women  at  Aldershot 
two  or  three  years  ago  in  quite  as  bad  a  state  as  you 
used  to  see  them  at  Liverpool  when  you  were  a 
younger  man  ? — Yes. 

13.822.  But  now  have  you  had  experience  with 
regard  to  these  particular  diseases,  to  any  extent  away 
from  Aldershot  ? — I  was  resident  medical  officer  of 
the  London  Lock  Hospital  for  15  months.  I  received 
my  appointment  from  Sir  John  Pakington.  I  was 
recommended  to  the  War  OfSce  by  many  eminent 
men,  and  during  many  years  I  have  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  venereal  diseases,  and  more  especially  to  the 
disease  in  women  and  so  on,  which  of  course  have 
been  of  considerable  service  to  me  in  my  duties  under 
the  Acts. 

13.823.  And  you  seriously  think  there  is  not  that 
mitigation  in  the  character  of  the  disease  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  taken  place  ? — No.  Where 
it  has  not  been  under  control,  and  the  same  circum- 
stances obtain,  1  believe  it  not  to  be  mitigated. 

13.824.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  former  treat- 
ment with  mercury  was  a  mistake  — An  exaggerated 
employment  of  it  was.  Mercury  used  carefully  is  a 
very  useful  drug,  but  it  requires  to  be  used  care- 
fully, as  much  so  in  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases 
as  it  does  in  any  others  in  which  it  is  largely  and 
successfully  employed. 

13.825.  We  have  been  to'd  that  the  more  careful 
treatment  with  mercury,  or  the  less  treatment  with 
mercury,  has  had  a  material  help  in  diminishing  the 
virulence  of  these  diseases  ? — The  judicious  method 
of  treatment  with  mercury  has  certainly  prevented 
some  of  the  evil  results  of  those  diseases  ;  such  a  case 
as  I  spoke  of,  for  instance,  as  having  admitted  the 
other  day,  a  woman  covered  with  ulcers  and  other 
symptoms,  that  might  have  been  due  to  an  unfor- 
tunate use  of  mercury  ;  but  I  believe  on  the  part  of 
the  women  themselves,  a  good  many  of  them,  under 
the  baneful  advice  of  quacks,  took  this  drug  impro- 
perly to  their  unspeakable  injury. 

13.826.  You  said  that  the  examinations, — your  ex- 
pression was,  were  utterly  inadequate  unless  they  were 
at  frequent  intervals.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  be 
more  frequent  than  at  a  fortnight's  interval  ^ — In  cer- 
tain cases  and  under  certain  circumstances.  As  1  said 
before,  I  in  my  Reports  had  acquainted  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  with  it.  When  I  spoke  of  this 
necessity  I  spoke  of  a  large  amount  of  disease  being 
imported  into  the  district,  a  large  increase  of  troops, 
and,  to  my  knowledge,  a  large  number  of  diseased 
soldiers  with  them. 

13.827.  I  ask  you  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the 
examinations  generally,  irrespective  of  a*  few  cases, 
ought  to  be  made  more  frequent  than  once  a  fort- 
night, and  whether  that  would  have  much  effect  on 
this  disease  ? — I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  except  in 
certain  instances,  to  examine  women  oftener.  In 
the  first  application  of  an  Act  there  may  be  reasons 
for  making  the  examinations  more  frequently,  and  in 
particular  cases,  as  I  said,  certain  exceptions,  where 
once  a  week  would  be  required. 

13.828.  You  brought  forward,  as  evidence  of  the 
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THIRTIETH   useful  working  of   these  Acts  at  Aldeishot,  these 

DAY.        returns  from  the  workhouses,  showing  a  great  diminu- 

_  ,  ^  „  tion  in  the  number  of  diseased  prostitutes  who  had 
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  come  there  r — les. 

24  March  1871.      13,829.  But  would  not  it  follow,  inevitably,  that  if  it 

 ever  came  to  be  the  practice  to  send  diseased  women 

to  the  Lock  hospital,  there  must  be  a  diminution  of 

them  in  the  place  to  which  they  had  previously 

resorted  ? — Most  decidedly  so.    If  the  Lock  Hospital 

is  successful  in  its  v/ork  it  would  diminish  the  number 

of  persons  going  to  the  workhouse. 

13.830.  Therefore,  the  fact  of  diseased  prostitutes 
having  fallen  off,  is  not  any  proof  that  there  is  less 
disease  amongst  prostitutes,  but  simply  shows  that 
they  have  gone  to  another  place  ? — It  shows  in  this 
way  latterly  :  If  you  remember  in  1866,  a  year 
before  the  Act  was  applied  to  Aldershot,  there  were 
77  prostitutes  admitted  to  the  workhouse.  Of  those 
the  whole  77  were  suffering  from  venereal  disease. 
But  the  chief  reason  a  good  many  of  those  pro- 
stitutes go  in  now  is  to  be  confined.  The  whole  of 
these,  therefore,  were  suffering  from  venereal  disease 
as  well  as  those  who  were  pregnant.  In  1869  26 
were  admitted  and  only  13  of  them  were  found  to  be 
suffering  from  venereal  disease.  Of  those  who  resorted 
to  the  union,  the  portion  who  had  the  disease,  as  I  was 
informed,  of  those  13,  were  not  all  prostitutes  from 
Aldershot,  but  included  some  poor  women  from  the 
district,  poverty  took  them  in,  and  they  were  found  to 
be  suffering  from  venereal  diseases  when  they  came  in. 

13.831.  What  date  was  it,  when  the  77  came  in  ? — 
1866. 

13,83^ii.  At  that  time  the  women  were  living  about 
in  these  burrows  and  nests  which  they  made  in  the 
bushes,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes,  a  large  number  of  them. 

13.833.  Therefore  they  were  at  that  time  a  most 
degraded  class,  but  since  that,  irrespective  of  these 
Acts,  there  has  been,  I  find,  a  better  system  of  police, 
a  far  more  organised  and  regular  state  of  society  in 
Aldershot  ? — I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  irrespective  of 
the  Acts,  or  of  the  metropolitan  police.  I  believe  it 
to  be  owing  almost  entirely  to  them,  that  is,  going 
upon  the  information  I  have  received.  The  county 
police  I  feel  sure  are  an  able  and  industrious  body  of 
men. 

13.834.  (Mr.  Rylands.)  How  was  it  that  the  77 
women  went  to  the  workhouse  in  1866? — For  this 
reason,  that  there  was  no  other  place  to  go  to  when  bad, 
and  a  greater  number  of  them  went  there,  not  nearly 
the  number  who  were  diseased,  because  they  would 
not  admit  them.  When  so  bad  and  poor  that  they 
could  not  traffic  themselves  they  went  to  the  work- 
houses, having  nowhere  else  to  go,  not  only  to  get 
cured  but  to  get  bread  to  eat,  because  they  were  in 
such  pain  and  so  diocased  that  they  could  not  conduct 
themselves  as  prostitutes  any  longer.  I  remember  a 
case  or  two  in  the  Lock  Hospital  in  London — not  on 
the  Government  side  but  on  the  voluntary  side — who 
crept  up  and  asked  to  be  taken  in  there. 

13.835.  The  77  were  not  compelled  ? — Except  those 
suffering  from  severe  diseases  and  pregnancy  they 
were  not  compelled. 

13.836.  I  notice  from  this  return  that  until  you  had 
an  opportunity  of  sending  diseased  prostitutes  to 
hospital,  the  prostitutes  admitted  to  workhouse  were  all 
diseased  prostitutes  ? — All  diseased  prostitutes. 

13.837.  I  find  since  you  have  been  able  to  send 
diseased  prostitutes  to  hospitals  there  has  been  a  cer- 
tain number  of  prostitutes  admitted  to  the  workhouse 
who  have  not  been  diseased  ? — Certainly. 

13.838.  You  do  not  say  that  the  diseased  prosti- 
tutes went  to  the  workhouse  because  they  were 
compelled,  but  voluntarily  in  order  to  get  cured  ? — I 
say  this,  that  disease  and  poverty  had  sent  them  there 
for  bread  and  meat  and  to  be  cured  also ;  but  you 
must  remember  also  this,  that  these  77  diseased 
prostitutes  who  went  into  the  Farnham  Union  only 
represent  a  small  number  of  the  women  diseased  at 
Aldershot.  The  first  year  I  took  charge  there  were 
nearly  780  diseased  women  admitted  into  the  Lock 
Hospital  and  sent  to  the  London  Lock  Hospital. 


13.839.  However,  there  is  no  doubt, I  suppose,  that 
the  existence  of  provisions  for  the  cure  of  these  dis- 
eased women  in  other  quarters  entirely  destroys  the 
value  of  this  return,  as  showing  the  diminution  of 
disease.  Is  not  that  a  fact  ? — I  do  not  see  that 
entirely. 

13.840.  Of  course  if  you  could  show  us,  taking  the 
whole  number  of  prostitutes  diseased,  that  the  number 
was  reduced  it  would  be  material  j  but  if  you  take 
the  nuiuber  of  diseased  prostitutes  treated  in  a  parti- 
cular way  —  ? — If  you  look  at  it  in  that  way  probably 
it  would  be  so,  but  there  may  be  a  decrease  for 
another  reason,  that  the  women  being  now  clean  and 
more  careful  of  themselves,  they  are  not  compelled 
to  go  to  the  union  as  formerly.  I  quite  agree  in  the 
main  with  what  you  say,  but  with  that  addition  to  it. 

13.841.  Tell  me  how  often  you  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  these  women  to  be  examined  ? — There 
are  two  days  a  week  we  hold  as  a  rule.  The  generality 
are  examined  once  a  fortnight,  those  known  to  be 
cleanly  and  decent,  and  the  others  are  examined 
often  er. 

13.842.  Y'^ou  say  two  days  a  week ;  have  you  any 
special  hours  ? — Twelve  until  six,  or  even  later. 

13.843.  Does  it  often  take  you  from  five  to  six 
hours  ? — It  has  taken  me  that. 

13.844.  During  that  five  or  six  hours  how  many 
prostitutes  would  you  examine  as  a  rule  ? — During 
that  time  I  should  examine  70,  in  summer. 

13.845.  How  long  do  you  consider  it  takes  you  to 
examine  a  prostitute  ? — It  depends  altogether  on  the 
case.  If  I  had  any  doubt  on  the  case,  or  there  was 
a  necessity  for  it,  I  should  be  longer  ;  but  I  should 
say  that  it  takes  me  about  five  minutes. 

13.846.  You  say,  as  a  rule,  from  the  time  a  prosti- 
tute comes  into  your  room  until  the  time  she  goes  out 
of  it,  speaking  as  a  rule,  on  an  average  it  would  take 
about  five  minutes? — On  an  average.  You  would  pro- 
bably think  it  would  take  longer,  but  if  a  prostitute 
shows  one  active  and  undoubted  symptom  of  disease 
it  is  quite  enough  to  detain  her  ;  therefore  she  is 
examined  more  carefully  in  hospital,  but  simply  to 
detect  disease  five  minutes  is  quite  enough,  in  the 
ordinary  periodical  inspection. 

13.847.  My  object  is  simply  to  get  at  the  time  you 
yourself  devote  to  the  woman's  examination ;  no 
doubt  there  would  be  differences,  but  I  gather,  as  a 
rule,  that  from  five  to  ten  minutes  is  about  the  time 
that  elapses  between  a  woman  coming  in  and  her 
going  out? — Five  to  ten  minutes. 

13.848.  And  in  that  time  you  satisfy  yourself 
whether  she  is  diseased  or  not  ? — Yes. 

13.849.  And  you  apply  moral  and  religious  in- 
fluences (the  opportunity  of  doing  which  you  con- 
sider an  important  element  in  the  Acts)  to  the 
minds  of  these  women  ? — Yes. 

13.850.  In  a  time  averaging  five  n)inutes  ? — But 
when  I  apply  that  moral  influence  to  them,  it  some- 
times may  take  half  an  hour,  it  would  only  be  a  repe- 
tition to  use  it  in  every  examination.  I  may  say  to  a 
girl,  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you  here  again,"  or, 
"  You  are  acting  very  foolishly,"  and  a  few  minutes 
may  suffice  for  that. 

13.851.  However,  you  seem  to  have  attributed 
great  effect  to  the  homoeopathic  doses  of  moral  and 
religious  influence,  which  you  administered  to  these 
women  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  half-an-hour  is  not  a 
homoeopathic  dose,  it  is  longer  than  a  minister's 
sermon  lasts. 

13.852.  The  number  of  prostitutes  in  Aldershot,  I 
believe,  has  not  been  materially  diminished  ? — No,  it 
has  been  diminished  as  far  as  this  ;  I  believe  last  year 
there  were  about  240  at  this  time,  and  the  police 
inspector  will  tell  you,  I  think,  that  there  are  about 
222  now. 

13.853.  However,  I  presume  there  has  not  been 
any  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  ? — 
Not  any  very  great  diminution  as  far  as  the  general 
number  goes,  because,  as  I  say,  there  are  frequent 
arrivals  of  people  from  other  places. 

13.854.  No  doubt  there  is  a  constant  change  going 
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on  in  your  district  as  in  all  other  districts  of  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

15.855.  And  you  think,  perhaps,  that  as  many  come 
in  as  go  out,  and  that  thus  the  supply  is  always  main- 
tained at  a  certain  average.  That  would  be  your 
judgment,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

13.856.  But  I  understand  that  within  your  experi- 
ence since  1867,  the  condition  of  the  prostitute  has 
been  very  materially  improved,  both  physically  and  in 
appearance,  and  in  comfort  and  clothing  ? — That  is  so 
with  those  I  have  seen. 

13.857.  In  what  way  does  the  operation  of  this 
Act  enable  the  prostitutes  to  clothe  themselves  better, 
and  altogether  to  be  in  more  favourable  circum- 
stances ? — It  is  for  this  reason,  these  women,  who 
having  been  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  shame,  and 
seeing  how  they  were  constantly  avoided  by  people, 
in  fact,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  many  who  Iiave  been 
loud  in  their  opposition  to  the  Act,  who  did  nothing 
to  save  them.  The  Act  has  done  these  prostitutes, 
who  were  avoided  by  all  these  people  as  though 
they  were  moral  pests  more  than  anything  else, 
to  whom  there  was  no  opportunity  to  do  better, 
a  great  deal  of  good.  They  wallowed  in  filth  and 
were  allowed  to  do  so.  When  they  were  looked  after 
and  brought  in  contact  with  people  who  knew  they 
could  do  better,  and  we  began  to  see  something 
human  in  them,  they  found  out  cleanliness  and  indus- 
try, and  all  that,  and  it  has  commenced  with  our  work 
and  endures  and  will  go  on  with  it. 

13.858.  I  only  ask  for  your  valuable  experience 
with  regard  to  the  women  who  have  remained  prosti- 
tutes, and  who  are  so  far  more  respectable  in  their 
conduct  ? — Yes. 

13.859.  Has  the  effect  of  these  Acts  not  been, 
taking  your  representation,  to  make  prostitution  itself 
respectable? — No,  not  at  all. 

13.860.  How  so  ? — For  this  reason,  that  it  is  sending 
prostitutes  to  their  homes,  and  taking  them  off  the 
streets,  A  number  remain  as  prostitutes,  many 
almost  of  necessity.  If  charitable  persons  were  to 
take  50  from  my  hospital  and  put  them  in  decent 
places,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  all  go, 

13.861.  I  wish  to  bring  you  back  to  the  question 
and  keep  you  exclusively  to  the  prostitutes.  You 
have  informed  us  that  they  are  in  a  more  respect- 
able position  as  regards  clothing  and  circumstances 
generally,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  if  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
prostitutes  in  the  bulk,  the  200  or  300  who  are  still  in 
Aldershot,  are  so  much  more  respectable  in  their 
dresses  and  general  circumstances  than  the  200  or 
300  who  were  there  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  if 
that  has  arisen  from  the  operation  of  these  Acts, 
whether  the  operation  of  these  Acts  has  not  in  that 
way  made  prostitution  more  respectable  ? — It  has 
made  the  prostitute  a  more  respectable  person.  I 
cannot  answer  it  in  any  other  way.  If  you  look  on 
prostitution  as  an  institution,  and  a  required  one,  I 
would  say  then  that  it  has  made  prostitution  more 
respectable.  It  has  certainly  made  the  prostitute  a 
more  respectable  woman. 

13.862.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
improved  appearance  and  condition  of  these  women 
offers  any  inducement  to  men  to  go  with  them  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  so  to  improve  their  incomes  ? — 
With  regard  to  that  it  might  have  that  effect  with  a 
few  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  generally,  for  this  reason, 
I  have  heard  from  the  women  themselves  that  they  do 
not  have  more  visitors  than  formerly.  Unfortunately 
it  appears  to  be  a  great  taste  with  some  soldiers  to  look 
out  for  tramps,  very  dirty  kind  of  people,  as  we  iind 
regiments  lying  rather  on  the  outside,  who  would 
rather  pick  up  those  tramps  than  the  respectable 
persons  you  are  alluding  to,  who  probably  might  re- 
quire better  pay,  therefore  I  do  not  think  it  has  acted 
in  the  way  you  suggest, 

13.863.  You  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that  a  curious  kind  of 
religious  influence  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  these 
prostitutes  ? — Yes, 

13.864.  That,  in  fact,  they  had  begun  to  be  fond 


of  reading  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress "  ? — Certainly,  THIRTIETH 
one  instance  I  am  aware  of,  especially,  DAY, 

1 3.865.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  general  result  of 

these  Acts,  that  they  are  more  disposed  to  read  this        J  '_  "''*'* 

book? — I  narrated  an  instance,    I  did  not  say  it  was  24Marchl871 
a  general  thing  ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  step  attained, 
even  if  you  can  get  a  prostitute  to  read  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,'' 

13.866.  The  circumstances  you  stated  were  these, 
that  you  went  into  a  house  with  the  inspector  of 
police,  and  that  among  the  number  of  these  young 
women  you  found  to  your  astonishment  a  woman  was 
reading  "Bunyan'  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  there 
were  no  less  than  seven  women  sitting  round  and 
listening  with  the  greatest  attention  ? — Yes,  and  I 
repeat  it,  I  must  say  that  at  the  moment  I  was  most 
highly  pleased,  because  it  showed  me  that  the  custom 
we  had  of  supplying  the  girls  with  good  books  in  the 
hospital,  and  getting  them  to  read  them  there  was  not 
entirely  lost  upon  them,  even  when  they  were  acting 
as  prostitutes, 

13.867.  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  the  seven  were 
prostitutes  at  the  time  you  saw  them,  and  that  they 
remained  prostitutes  for  a  considerable  time  after  ? — 
I  cannot  tell  you  the  history  of  the  whole  of  thera. 
I  know  one  of  them,  the  one  who  was  reading,  went 
to  her  mother  shortly  after,  and  I  have  never  seen 
her  in  Aldershot  since.  She  was  a  woman  whom  our 
chaplain  took  a  great  interest  in,  and  I  remember 
relating  the  incident  to  him. 

13.868.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  seven  women 
continued  to  be  prostitutes  to  your  knowledge  for 
some  time  afterwards  ? — As  I  say,  I  cannot  tell;  the 
woman  who  was  reading  did  not  remain  a  prostitute 
long  after. 

13.869.  But  as  to  the  others  ? — I  do  not  know,  it 
is  possible  that  some  continued,  but  others  gave  it  up. 

13.870.  (^Chairman.)  Do  you  know  anything  about 
them  ? — I  cannot  remember  the  names  now  of  so 
many. 

13.871.  {Mr.Rylands^  You  said  before  the  House 
of  Commons  that  they  remained  prostitutes.  You 
gave  that  evidence  in  1869,  and  I  presume  that  it 
would  have  been  within  your  recollection  at  that  time  ; 
was  the  woman  reading  it  in  a  spirit  which  showed  that 
she  was  appreciative  of  what  she  was  reading  ? — 
Most  decidedly,  I  never  saw  a  clergyman  or  audience 
in  the  church  look  more  serious  than  the  reader  and 
the  listeners, 

13.872.  Then  you  were  asked,  "  Were  those  pros- 
titutes  ?  "  and  you  said,  "  They  were,"    And  then 

you  were  asked,  "  W^hether  they  were  engaged  in  the 
"  prosecution  of  their  trade,"  and  your  answer  was, 
"  Most  decidedly,  I  have,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  two  or 
"  three  in  the  hospital  now  "  ? — True.  I  had  the  wo- 
man in  the  hospital  and  sent  her  home  to  her  mother,  and 
I  take  a  little  courage  from  that  answer,  and  the  whole 
of  it,  that  these  women  were  affected,  and  did  listen  as 
well  as  the  congregation  to  the  chaplain,  and  I  should 
be  only  too  pleased  if  you  would  come  to  the  Aider- 
shot  Lock  Hospital  on  any  Sunday  and  see  the  girls 
under  the  influence  of  the  chaplain,  and  ask  what  all 
those  tears  mean.  They  are  prostitutes  when  they 
come  in,  and  a  number  are  when  they  go  out ;  but 
surely  that  little  seed  will  produce  something ;  it  is  not 
all  lost  for  ever, 

13.873.  But  I  suppose  you  would  rather  attribute 
any  moral  or  religious  effect  to  the  work  of  moral  and 
religious  influence  in  the  hospital,  than  the  short 
period  which  you  come  in  contact  with  these  women 
in  the  examination  ? — Undoubtedly, 

13.874.  And  you  would  consider  that  the  women  in 
the  hospital  brought  under  the  influence  of  a  pious 
clergyman  or  a  good  matron,  naturally  might  be  in- 
fluenced for  good  in  their  future  career  ? — Precisely 
so  ;  that  is  our  whole  aim, 

13.875.  You  would  attribute,  therefore,  more  to  that 
than  the  mere  matter  of  examination  ? — Without 
doubt. 

13.876.  With  regard  to  this  moral  improvemen 
the  soldiers  which  you  speak  of ;  what  do  you  mean 
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THIRTIETH  by  "  moral  improvement  of  tlie  soldiers"? — That  is 
DAY.  word  ;  that  is  a  word  I  read  to  you  from  the 

j~(7'^arr    Scripture  Eeader's  letter.    But  still,  accepting  his 

.   ■  J  '  explanation  of  it,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  others, 

24 March  1871.  I  must  believe  in  it.    I  believe  in  the  moral  improve- 

 ment  of  the  soldier,  inasmuch  as  he,  as  I  am  told, 

is  not  given  so  much  to  running  after  women  and 
getting  drunk  with  them,  and  it  certainly  has  not  in- 
creased the  number  of  soldiers  who  frequent  brothels. 

13.877.  But  the  point  which  I  am  anxious  to 
direct  your  attention  to  is  this.  You  said  in  your 
previous  evidence  that  there  was  a  moral  improvement 
in  the  soldiers  in  consequence  of  these  Acts  ? — This 
is  the  letter,  on  which  I  found  my  statement. 

13.878.  But  then  you  do  not  say  it  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? — I  say,  if  I  accept  the  remarks  tliat  have 
been  made  to  me  by  people  perfectly  competent  to 
speak  of  it,  I  do  believe  a  moral  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced in  them. 

•  13,879.  With  regard  to  you  own  knowledge  do 

you  know  anything  — I  do  not  know  anything  further 
than  the  general  answer  I  have  had  from  those  wiio 
are  competent  to  speak.  I  am  perfectly  sure  there 
has  been  no  increase  of  immorality,  inasmuch  as  the 
soldiers  desire  more  to  stop  at  home  and  in  the  reading 
room.    So  I  have  been  told. 

13.880.  How  soon  would  you  suppose  the  principle 
of  these  Acts  would  affect  the  disease  of  soldiers  ? — 
It  depends  on  two  influences  ;  first,  is  your  district 
isolated  ;  second,  what  is  the  amount  of  your  move- 
ment. 

13.881.  I  mean,  with  regard  to  Aldershot,  how 
soon  would  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  be  likely  to 
affect  the  disease  in  the  soldiers  ? — Tiie  first  decided 
reduction  was  in  1868,  and  in  1869  and  1870;  it 
has  kept  on  so  ;  a  year  after  it  began  to  show  a 
reduction.  The  disease  has,  to  say  the  least,  been 
kept  in  check. 

13.882.  Would  )'ou  consider  you  had  no  Acts  in 
operation  in  Aldershot  which  were  calculated  to  effect 
a  diminution  in  the  disease  before  1867? — No,  the 
disease  was  higher  in  previous  years.  There  Avas  one 
year  it  was  low,  and  Dr.  Lawson,  the  inspector- 
general,  explained  that  to  me. 

13.883.  You  therefore  cannot  say  that  from  your 
own  knowledge  the  diminution  of  disease  in  the  sol- 
diers since  the  operation  oi  the  Acts,  has  been  greater 
proportionately  than  prior  to  the  operation  of  the 
Act  ? — Decidedly  it  has.  I  spoke  of  one  year — I 
think  it  was  1866,  when  it  was  less  than  1867.  There 
had  been  extraordinary  fluctuations  for  a  few  years 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  veneieal  disease,  but 
when  the  Act  was  applied  to  Aldershot,  as  Dr.  Law- 
son  will  inform  you,  there  had  been  a  tendency  to  an 
increase  in  it,  which,  as  he  admits,  was  fully  checked 
by  the  Lock  hospital. 

13,884-.  In  a  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  there  is  a  return  handed  in  by  Dr.  Bal- 
four, which  states  that  the  admissions  into  the  hospital 
at  Aldershot  for  venereal  disease  in  1860  were  339, 
that  they  advanced  in  1861  to  361,  and  fell  in  1864 
to  321,  and  in  1866  fell  again  to  233.  That  is  a  fall 
of  100  per  thousand  of  mean  strength  from  1860  to 
1866?— Yes. 

13.885.  Would  you  therefore  not  attribute  that  fall 
to  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? — Certainly  not ;  it 
was  a  sudden  fall  due  to  other  causes  as  well  as  the 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1864<  in  a  few  places  for  a 
short  time. 

13.886.  I  am  afraid  that  you  do  not  understand  my 
question.  I  was  pointing  out  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  fluctuation.  No  doubt  there  had  been  a  dimi- 
nution from  1860  to  1866  from  339  to  233  ? — Yes. 

13.887.  That  although  fluctuating,  the  number  had 
gradually  declined  ?— What  was  the  number  in  1865? 

13.888.  302. — Therefore  I  am  right  in  saying  there 
was  a  sudden  fall  in  1866  ;  that  I  have  been  practi- 
cally aware  of,  and  it  has  been  explained  to  me  there 
were  at  that  time  great  fluctuations  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  there  was  a  tendency  to  sudden  reduction, 
and  in  1867  there  was  a  tendency  to  an  increase. 


13.889.  However,  the  fact  is  this,  you  are  quite 
aware  that  there  had  been  up  to  1866  a  gradual 
reduction  ? — No  doubt  about  it. 

13.890.  Now,  how  can  you  account  for  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  greater  proportionate  reduc- 
tion from  1860  to  1866  than  there  has  been  from 
1867  to  1868  ? — I  do  not  allow  that  there  has  been  a 
greater  reduction  ;  there  was  less  last  year  and  the 
year  before.  It  has  gone  down.  I  believe  it  was 
because  there  was  a  greater  tendency  to  disease  in  the 
whole  country  ;  there  has  been  more  disease  imported 
into  the  district,  other  regiments  having  come  in  and 
brought  more  diseased  men  in. 

13.891.  The  fact  I  call  your  attention  to  is,  that 
the  number  of  cases  diminished  from  339  in  1860 
to  233  in  1866  before  the  operation,  and  since  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  has  increased  to  237  ? — That 
Avas  one  year,  when  the  Act  was  only  applied  a  lew 
months.  It  had  no  chance  to  produce  much  effect 
upon  it  ;  it  produced  a  certain  effect,  inasmuch  as  the 
number  of  cases  of  disease  had  been  reduced  in  several 
regiments. 

13.892.  Can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  from 
1860  to  1866  there  had  been  a  gradual  diminution  ? — I 
cannot  account  for  that ;  there  are  certain  explanations 
which  Dr.  Lawson  will  be  able  to  give  you,  which  he, 
as  an  army  surgeon,  has  given  me,  but  I  cannot  answer 
for  him  correctly.  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
an  explanation  advanced  by  me  would  be  a  true  one, 
that  it  is  in  consequence  oF  disease  being  reduced 
all  over  the  country,  or  was  dying  a  natural  death. 
I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the  sort.  The  variation 
was  very  slight  in  Aldershot  between  1867  and  1868, 
in  fact,  there  was  a  little  diminution  obtained  in  1867 
and  1868,  although  that  diminutioi\  was  not  sufficient 
to  bring  it  down  as  low  as  in  1865.  That  is  quite 
correct. 

13.893.  But  corresponding  with  that  very  slight 
effect,  which  you  woidd  attribute,  pocsibly,  to  the  Act 
in  Aldershot  in  the  same  year,  the  diminution  in  Man- 
chester was  from  501  to  312.  Can  you  suggest  why, 
in  an  unprotected  district,  there  should  be  such  an 
enormous  diminution  as  that  ? — It  might  be  caused  by 
the  substitution  of  regiments.  A  diseased  regiment 
might  have  left  the  district  before  the  number  which 
was  counted  in  a  regiment  from  a  protected  district 
might  have  come  into  it  ;  but  with  regard  to  Aider- 
shot,  I  do  not  expect  any  very  great  diminution  for  a 
time  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  thoroughly  uphill  work, 
for  we  are  dependent  on  the  disease  being  brought 
from  otiier  places.  If  an  isolated  place,  I  would  war- 
rant that  in  a  couple  of  years  we  should  be  able  to 
present  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  there  would  not  be 
a  single  case  of  uncontrollable  disease  there  ;  but  we 
constantly  receive  the  refuse  of  other  places,  and  suffer 
accordingly. 

13,894'.  Does  not  that  seem  to  show  that  if  you  are 
to  have  these  Acts  effectual,  you  must  extend  their 
operation  to  all  places  where  soldiers  are  stationed  ? — 
I  think  the  Act  should  be  extended  to  all  garrison 
towns. 

13,895.  In  fact,  in  your  judgment,  if  the  Act  is 
only  partial  in  its  operation,  it  may  happen  that  a 
regiment  which  is  sent  from  Aldershot  may  go  to 
Manchester  and  may  there  be  infected,  while  the  regi- 
ment sent  from  Manchester  infected  may  infect  a 
large  number  of  women,  and  so  act  on  the  troops  at 
Aldershot  ? — To  a  large  extent  I  agree  with  you, 
for  I  believe  this,  that  the  Act  as  applied  at  present 
has  done  a  wonderful  amount  of  good,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  and  even  as  applied  now,  without  exten- 
sion, you  will  find  it  will  cause  a  great  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  disease  in  all  places  influenced  by  it  ; 
but,  as  I  said  just  now,  if  the  Acts  are  not  extended 
to  large  towns,  I  consider  they,  being  such  hotbeds 
of  disease,  that  the  onus  should  be  placed  on  the  au- 
thorities of  such  places  that  they  should  be  bound  to 
keep  out  that  disease,  and  if  they  allow  women  to  go 
into  a  garrison  town,  knowing  them  to  be  diseased, 
they  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  all  the  expenses  which 
are  incurred  thereby.    This  Act  is  the  only  one  which 
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has  shown  the  slightest  success  hitherto  towards 
lessening  prostitution  and  lessening  disease.  It  has 
in  both  been  successful  ;  it  has  reduced  prostitution 
and  has  diminished  disease. 

13.896.  Do  you  mean  by  reducing  disease  that  it 
has  reduced  disease  among  the  soldiers  ? — Most  cer- 
tainly I  do. 

13.897.  But  you  have  already  told  us  you  do  not 
know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — ^You  misunder- 
stand me  ;  I  did  not  say  that,  I  say  it  has  very 
effectually  reduced  disease.  I  say  that  certain  statistics 
may  require  explanation.  For  instance,  a  regiment 
conies  into  a  place  with  56  men  suffering  from  disease, 
surely  if  in  a  few  months  that  number  comes  down 
to  12  the  application  of  the  Act  has  done  something 
in  diminishing  the  disease. 

13.898.  But  if  you  find,  taking  all  the  garrisons  in 
the  country,  according  to  the  returns  presented  by 
Dr.  Balfour  that  the  proportionate  reduction  in  the 
number  of  cases  between  1860  and  1864'  was  much 
greater  than  the  proportionate  reduction  of  cases  from 
1865  to  1868,  could  you  say  that  that  fact  at  all 
proved  that  the  Acts  were  operative  in  the  reduction 
of  disease  ? — Most  decidedly  so,  for  this  reason,  that 
reduction  only  goes  up  to  1866.  There  are  further 
reductions  since.  Those  most  competent  to  speak  on 
the  subject  say  there  was  an  acknowledged  reason  for 
this  reduction  at  that  time,  and  also  that  there  was  a 
tendency  to  great  increase  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Acts,  instead  of  quoting  so 
many  per  millesimal  ratio  they  would  have  to  quote  a 
gi-eat  many  more. 

13.899.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  women  you 
said  that  the  number  of  women  in  Aldershot  were  very 
few  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  men  using 
them  ? — Yes,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  troops 
stationed  in  other  places,  the  number  being  much 
hu'ger  in  Aldershot. 

13.900.  Do  not  you  think  that  in  regard  to  these 
Acts  a  very  great  deal  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
Aldershot  is  in  especial  manner  a  garrison  town,  that 
there  is  there  a  much  larger  proportion  of  military 
people  as  compared  with  the  civil  population? — I 
believe  you  must  make  a  distinction  between  Aldershot 
and  other  towns. 

13.901.  Between  Aldershot  and  Portsmouth,  for 
instance,  or  Plymouth,  there  is  a  great  distinction  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  the  military  at 
Aldershot  as  compared  with  the  civil  population. 

13.902.  Would  not  you  think  that  that  distinction 
operates  in  this  way,  that  the  Acts  may  be  more 
thoroughly  carried  out  in  Aldershot,  than  they  can  be 
in  a  town  where  there  is  a  large  civil  population  ? — 1 
think  they  can,  in  fact  have  little  doubt  of  it. 

13.903.  The  effect  of  it  at  all  events  is,  I  daresay, 
to  keep  the  women  very  closely  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police,  and  altogether  the  population  under  the 
regulation  of  the  authorities  ? — Just  so.  Taking  it 
altogether  it  is  a  well-regulated  place. 

13.904.  Formerly,  as  I  understand,  there  were 
"  wrens  "  and  "  bushrangers,"  and  women  of  that  class, 
in  Aldershot  ? — Yes. 

13.905.  Those  women,  by  improved  police  arrange- 
ments, and  under  the  operation  of  these  Acts  have 
been  driven  off  ? — Yes. 

13.906.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  women  for- 
merly used  by  these  soldiei'S  are  now  driven  from  the 
district  ? — Yes. 

13.907.  You  cannot  get  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  that 
class  of  exceptional  prostitutes  ?  —  Nine-tenths  at 
least,  that  is  to  say  bushrangers,  are  comparatively 
few  now. 

13.908.  The  fact  is,  is  it  not,  those  who  remain 
must  be  used  more  by  soldiers  than  they  were  before  ? 
. — The  women  tell  me  no  ;  they  do  not  receive  the 
visits  of  more  soldiers  than  they  did. 

13.909.  According  to  your  judgment,  these  230 
are  a  very  small  number  indeed  for  13,000  soldiers? 
— Speaking  in  a  sanitary  way,  I  think  they  are,  for 
the  number  I  mentioned,  viz.,  13,000  regulars  and 
6,000  militia. 
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13.910,  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that   if  men  go  with  THIRTIETH 
women  with  great  frequency  disease  is  sure  to  arise  DAY, 
out  of  it  ?   Supposing,  in  fact,  a.  very  small  supply  j~c^Barr 

of  women,  and  a  great  number  of  men,  will  not  that      '  J  '_ 

have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  extent  of  the  24  March  1671. 
disease  among  them  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  has  . 

a  tendency  to  increase  disease  among  the  women  to 
the  same  extent  that  it  has  among  the  men.  You 
see  that  when  these  women,  as  I  said  before  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee,  come  to  me,  my 
custom  is  to  instruct  them  to  keep  themselves  clean, 
to  use  injections  and  lotions,  and  do  ail  they  can 
towards  keeping  themselves  and  the  soldiers  free 
from  disease  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  some  being 
favourites  with  a  number  of  men,  may  have  intercourse 
with  a  great  many,  and  some  of  these  men  being 
diseased,  the  other  men  who  follow  them  may  become 
diseased  also,  while  the  women  may  be  entirely  free, 
and,  owing  to  the  use  of  remedies,  remain  so, 

13.911.  Do  you  think  that  an  advantage  or  a 
disadvantage  } — In  a  sanitary  way,  with  regard  to  the 
soldiers,  that  is,  if  they  persist  in  intercourse  with 
prostitutes,  I  say  it  is  a  great  disadvantage,  when  the 
number  is  comparatively  limited.  I  say,  if  there  were 
600  prostitutes  there  would  not  be  so  much  disease 
among  the  soldiers  as  250  would  cause. 

13.912.  With  regard  to  the  reformation  of  prosti- 
tutes, I  daresay  you  are  aware,  from  your  expe- 
rience, that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  reformation 
of  a  voluntary  character  going  on  amongst  prostitutes 
everywhere  ? — Yes. 

13.913,  That,  in  fact,  women  go  into  this  unfor- 
tunate busmess,  and  after  two  or  three  years  seem 
to  drift  out  into  the  civil  population,  because  they  are 
tired  of  it,  and  want  a  more  comfortable  mode  of  life  ? 
— A  few  do  go  ;  but  there  are  many  classes  of  them, 
the  old  prostitutes  have  to  give  way  to  the  newer 
prostitutes,  whether  from  inclination  or  not  is  another 
thing,  but  it  is  true  that  a  great  number  voluntarily 
seek  asylums,  when  worn  out  by  poverty  or  illness. 

13,914?.  Then  you  would  scarcely  claim,  as  a  proof 
of  the  advantages  of  this  Act,  the  total  number  of  re- 
formations ? — No,  certainly  not.  I  claim  this, — these 
women  you  are  speaking  of  who  go  to  asylums  and 
drift  off'  the  streets  are  women  who  are  driven  by 
necessity,  in  almost  every  instance.  The  women  I 
send  to  reformatories  are  women  who  have  been  taken 
out  at  the  entrance  or  the  very  middle  of  their  bad 
work — checked  in  it.  One  case  is  from  necessity,  tiie 
other  from  conviction. 

13.915.  You  mentioned  to  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  in  consequence  of  there  not 
being  sufficient  prostitutes  soldiers  were  constantly 
looking  out  for  women.  Have  you  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  any  greater  interest  of  that  kind  in 
connexion  with  the  examination  of  the  women,  and  that 
the  soldiers  look  after  the  women  more  immediately 
after  examination  ? — I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  the 
custom  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  A  direction  was 
given  to  the  soldiers  not  to  go  near  the  place  of  ex- 
amination on  the  examination  days,  ro  that  it  is  rather 
an  exception  than  the  rule  now,  to  see  them  about. 

13.916.  They  do  not  know  of  it  generally? — Some 
few  do,  but  not  generally. 

13.917.  With  regard  to  other  means  of  reforma- 
tion, are  there  no  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
are  taking  an  interest  in  this  matter  ? — There  is  a  lady, 
a  pious  and  amiable  person,  a  Mrs.  Daniells,  connected 
with  a  mission  hall  there,  and  before  the  Act  was 
applied  to  Aldershot,  and  up  to  a  few  months  before 
it,  she  had  instituted  a  refuge,  but  from  what  she  in- 
formed me  the  bank  failed  in  which  her  func's  were, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it.  It  has  not  been 
brought  up  since,  because  as  I  have  often  said,  I 
fear  it  would  be  of  no  service.  The  sound  of  the  first 
band  of  music,  or  the  sight  of  a  red  coat  would  be 
sufficient  to,  in  most  instances,  interfere  with  the  good 
intended,  therefore  I  recommend  them  to  be  taken 
away  to  reformatories  at  some  distance. 

13.918.  Do  you  give  notices  of  examination  at  all 
to  these  women  ? — 1  do  so  as  occasion  may  require. 

3  Q 
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THIRTIETH  I  follow  the  Act.    After  trying  to  advise  her  not  to 
continue  prostitution,  I  say,     If  you  will  persist,  here 
^    ,     „       is  a  notice  informins:  you  when  to  attend  asrain, 

  13,919.  Do  you  give  tliat  arter  examining  her  ana 

24 March  1871.  finding  her  free  from  disease  ? — Yes,  so  that  she  may 
.    know  when  to  come  again. 

13.920.  Do  not  you  see  that  a  woman  having  that 
notice  of  future  examination  is  perfectly  provided  for 
the  time  being  with  a  certificate  of  freedom  from 
disease  ? — I  often  say  this  to  them.  "  If  you  find 
yourself  diseased  or  anything  the  matter  with  you,  or 
I  hear  a  report  of  your  being  diseased  and  send  to  you 
to  come  here  again,  I  hope  you  will  do  so  at  once."  I 
invariably  say  this. 

13.921.  However,  you  know,  no  doubt,  that  these 
papers  are  used  as  evidence  by  the  women  that  they 
have  submitted  to  examination,  and  have  been  found 
free  from  disease  ? — It  can  be,  and  therefore,  I  entirely 
object  to  them.     I  object  to  certificates  of  any  kind. 

13.922.  Why  ? — Simply  because  tliey  are  useless. 
The  women  at  Aldershot  come  up  voluntarily ;  they 
are  merely  remanded  by  the  police,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  with  them. 

13.923.  Having  in  view  the  object  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  is  it  not  desirable  that  the  women,  who 
are  free  from  disease,  should  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
men  that  they  are  so  free  ? — Not  at  all.  Then  I 
should  say  you  might  be  giving  them  a  bill  of  health, 
and  I  say  I  would  neither  let  soldiers  nor  anybody 
else  know  that  they  have  been  examined. 

13.924.  Then  so  far  as  you  know,  you  would  not 
induce  a  soldier  to  go  with  a  clean  woman  rather  than 
with  a  diseased  woman  ? — If  a  soldier  will  go  with 
women,  I  would  say,  "  Go  with  a  clean  one,"  but  I 
would  not,  by  examining  this  woman,  and  giving  her 
a  certificate  say,  "  Here  is  a  clean  woman." 

13.925.  I  do  not  wish  your  answers  to  imply  a 
sanction  of  anything  of  that  kind,  but  taking  the  object 
of  the  Act,  if  a  man  must  go  eitiier  with  a  diseased 
woman  or  a  clean  woman,  would  it  not  be  carrying 
out  that  object,  to  give  the  man,  so  far  as  you 
can,  the  means  of  discriminating  between  a  clean 
woman  and  a  diseased  woman,  so  that  he  might  be 
able  to  go  with  a  clean  woman  rather  than  with 
a  diseased  woman  ? — If  I  saitl  yes  you  would  say 
I  was  advocating  the  legalizing  of  prostitution,  but 
I  will  answer  that  question  in  this  way.  The 
soldier  I  do  not  believe  to  be  very  different  from  the 
civilian.  Tn  general  a  civilian,  at  the  age  of  the 
soldier,  will  have  his  prostitute  the  same  as  the 
soldier,  and  in  this  place,  where  the  troops  who  are 
young  men  are  congregated  in  large  numbers,  they 
will  have  their  prostitutes  ;  therefore,  so  much  for 
that,  and  with  regard  to  the  prostitutes,  if  these  women 
will  elect  to  traffic  in  their  persons  to  tempt  the  soldier, 
he  has  a  right,  I  do  not  say  to  be  made  publicly  sure 
that  he  has  a  clean  woman,  but  at  any  rate,  we  have  a 
right  to  keep  her  from  being  loose  in  a  state  to  give 
the  soldier  disease.  We  cannot  put  down  prostitution 
entirely  ;  it  is  an  impossibility.  It  cannot  be  done  un- 
fortunately, and  although  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
society  has  encouraged  it,  yet  for  years  it  has  quietly 
tolerated  it,  and  I  say,  having  done  that,  and  wit- 
nessed the  bad  results,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  try 
to  lessen  this  horrible  curse  in  the  country,  and  this 
Act  is  the  only  means  ever  used  which  has  had  the 
slightest  success.  Knowing  the  remarks  of  experienced 
and  eminent  men  of  the  present  time,  as  well  as  of  past 
years,  of  diseases  that  have  been  hereditarily  handed 
down,  of  families  ruined,  intellects  destroyed,  hopes 
blighted,  and  so  on,  the  future  generations  have  a  right 
to  look  on  us  to  do  our  best  to  spare  them  the  effects 
of  our  carelessness,  and  I  think  that  after  considering 
the  success  that  we  have  achieved,  that  if  the  Act 
were  repealed  now,  I  simply  say  they  will  look  back 
with  contempt  upon  us.    That  is  my  humble  opinion. 

13.926.  {Admiral  Collinson.)  How  long  has  the 
fortnightly  examination  been  in  operation  at  Aider- 
shot  ? — I  think  rather  more  than  two  years,  or  nearly 
three,  in  fact,  almost  as  soon  as  I  got  there,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  police  it  could  be  put  in  working  order. 


13.927.  Then  you  never  had  a  monthly  or  three- 
weekly  examination  there  ? — No,  in  fact,  I  have  no 
fixed  interval  of  examination.  I  write  in  my  book 
when  I  think  a  woman  should  come  up,  it  may  be  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  or  10  days. 

13.928.  In  your  opinion  the  Acts  have  been  in  full 
operation  for  upwards  of  two  years  at  Aldershot  ? — 
More  than  two  years  in  full  operation. 

13.929.  And  in  the  course  of  that  period  have  you 
ever  had  any  difficulty  with  the  women  at  the  exami- 
nations ? — None  at  all  ;  in  no  single  instance. 

13.930.  You  have  never  had  a  woman  object  ? — In 
no  instance  further  than  this,  where  there  has  been 
disease  present.  A  woman  may  say,  "  I  am  in  such 
and  such  a  state,  if  you  will  "  be  kind  enough  to  be 
careful  in  examining  me."  I  always  understand  such 
a  case.  I  see  the  necessity  of  it.  That  is  not  an  ob- 
jection, but  a  simple  remark  from  patient  to  doctor. 

13.931.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  woman  has  objected 
to  you  to  the  examination  ? — No. 

13.932.  Not  to  the  examination  per  se  ? — No. 

13.933.  Although  from  other  causes  they  may  have 
objected  to  it  ? — Y^es. 

13.934.  So  that  1  may  conclude  from  your  answer 
that  so  far  as  your  intercourse  with  these  women  has 
gone,  they  do  not  object  themselves  ? — I  know  of  no 
single  instance. 

13.935.  Then  I  should  also  like  to  ask  with  respect 
to  the  soldier.  You,  I  suppose,  get  into  conversation 
with  the  soldier  on  the  subject  of  these  Acts ;  have 
you  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  opinion  of 
the  soldier  is  ? — The  opinion  of  the  soldier  I  have 
gained  from  conversing  with  the  medical  officers  and 
the  other  officers,  and  I  judge  more  of  the  opinion  of 
the  fighting  officer  or  of  the  ordinary  officer  in  such 
matters.  They  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
soldier  approves  of  it,  they  tell  me. 

13.936.  You  have  not  had  communication  with  the 
soldier  himself? — I  have  spoken  probably  to  50  in 
my  time;  but  I  should  not  give  them  as  evidence,  not 
knowing  their  names,  &c. 

13.937.  Has  a  soldier  ever  objected  to  you  to  the 
working  of  these  Acts?  —  No;  a  good  many  have 
come  forward  to  thank  me  for  some  of  the  results  of 
the  Acts.  I  received  a  letter  only  the  other  day  from 
a  Serjeant,  a  most  proper  letter,  thanking  me  for 
getting  his  sister  off  the  town  and  putting  her  into 
an  asylum,  and  blessing  the  Act  for  putting  it  in  my 
power  to  do  so. 

13.938.  Applegarth.)  Do  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  if  these  Acts  were  repealed  you  might 
expect  a  number  of  very  badly  diseased  girls  to  return 
to  Aldershot,  who  keep  away  because  they  have  the 
knowledge  that  if  they  were  there  they  would  be 
always  in  the  hospital  ? — I  mentioned  something  not 
quite  to  that  effect.  I  said  the  effect  of  the  repeal 
would  be  as  a  sanitary  measure  to  let  60  women  who 
were  in  the  hospital  diseased  loose,  and  it  also  might 
when  it  got  known  induce  more  women  who,  as  in- 
curables, had  been  got  rid  of  from  the  district  to  come 
back  again. 

13.939.  Then  it  appears  very  clear  that  one  of  the 
effects  of  these  Acts  has  been  to  drive  women  with 
the  worst  forms  of  disease  from  Aldershot,  who,  if  the 
Acts  were  repealed,  would  come  back  again  and  spread 
the  disease  ? — Yes  ;  when  I  say  "  worst  forms  of 
disease,"  I  will  mention  a  case.  We  certainly  can 
keep  a  woman  in  for  nine  months,  and  may  do  her 
much  good  by  medical  treatment,  but  the  law  does 
not  permit  us  to  keep  her  in  her  whole  lifetime. 
There  are  some  who  all  their  lifetime  would  have, 
if  exposed  to  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt,  £;ymptom,s  of 
disease,  that  probably  others  might  be  diseased  by. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  the  case,  but  there  are 
women  who  could  come  back  in  that  state.  I  merely 
give  that  as  an  opinion  that  some  might  do  so.  1  know 
in  the  workhouse  and  other  places  in  London  and 
other  towns  there  are  women  of  that  kind  now,  whose 
symptoms  kept  under  by  treatment,  would  relapse 
directly  they  resumed  drink  and  prostitution. 
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13  940  Those  cases  having  left  the  district,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  statistics  showing  the  state  of 
the  disease  are  very  much  more  favourable  on  that 
account,  and  were  they  to  return  they  would  of 
course  make  an  alteration  in  the  other  direction? 
—The  statistics  would  undoubtedly  be  thereby 
affected.  Though  they  are  not  cases  which  would 
represent  the  whole,  but  individual  cases,  which 
would  come  into  the  parish,  and  disease  all  going 
with  them  ;  cases  of  that  frightfully  diseased  state 
so  marked,  and  with  such  evidence  of  the  disease, 
that  soldiers  would  after  their  past  experience,  shun 
the  women  who  showed  them,  and  another  fact  is,  that 
cleaner  women  would  not  fail  to  inform  of  the  state 
they  were  in.  A  drunken  soldier  of  course  would  be 
in  danger. 

13,94.1.  Do  you  consider  these  Acts  have  a  tendency 
to  reclaim  girls  ? — I  am  sure  cf  it. 

13.942.  Have  you  under  your  care  at  the  present 
time  any  cases  of  reclaimed  girls  which  you  consider 
may  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  Acts  ?— I  have  some 
girls  willing  to  enter  reformatories  who  I  think,  from 
questions  I  have  put  to  them  and  to  the  nurse,  are 
sincere  in  it,  and  who  do  that  as  much  as  a  matter  of 
regret  for  the  past  and  wish  to  do  better  tor  the 
future  as  anything  else,  and  had  not  it  been  for  the 
Act  they  would  not  have  been  brought  under  my 
care  and  they  attribute  it  in  most  instances  mainly 
to  my  persuasion  and  that  of  those  over  them. 

13.943.  Have  you  had  many  cases  of  girls  who  have 
never  taken  to  prostitution  as  a  matter  of  choice,  but 
who  have  been  led  astray  where  these  Acts  have,  as  it 
were,  taken  them  in  hand  and  prevented  them  going 
to  ruin  ? — Yes,  several  cases.  _ 

13.944.  Have  you  a  case  of  that  sort  or  one  similar 
to  it  now  ? — Yes. 

13.945.  Will  you  tell  the  Commissioners  the  par- 
ticulars without  mentioning  the  names  ? — As  far  as  I 
can  remember  the  case,  this  girl  is  the  daughter  of  a 
labourer  in  London,  I  think  somewhere  about  White- 
chapel,  her  father  is  a  plasterer,  both  father  and  mother 
are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  and  certainly  ill-using 
their  children,  at  any  rate  no  proper  home-control  or 
care  has  ever  been  exercised  in  that  family.  This 
girl  is  about  14  or  15  years  of  age,  a  strong  healthy- 
looking  girl,  and  she  states  that  she  was  seduced  about 
12  months  ago,  she  did  not  go  on  the  street  entirely, 
but  the  treatment  at  home  was  so  bad  that  she  listened 
to  some  tramp  woman  who  advised  her  to  come  away 
with  her.    She  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  enter  a 
reformatory.    She  followed  this  woman,  who  partly 
maintained  her  on  the  road,  though  on  what  terms  the 
"irl  does  not  say.  They  wenttoFarnham  Union;  next 
day  the  girl  came  into  the  Lock  Hospital  to  be  taken 
in  and,  if  possible,  afterwards  to  enter  a  reformatory. 
She  was  crying  very  much  and  was  only  too  wishful 
to  leave  the  life  she  had  commenced,  the  horrors  of 
which  she  had  already  begun  to  see.   It  is  quite  evident 
that  in  tliat  case  bad  home  influences  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  it.    I  hope  and  believe  that  the  new  Educa- 
tion Act  may  go  a  great  way  towards  preventing  pros- 
titution among  these  young  children,  because  it  will 
bring  the  managers  of  schools  in  contact  with  the 
parents. 

13.946.  Did  you  question  that  girl  as  to  whether 
she  had  tried  to  get  admission  into  any  of  the  voluntary 
homes  in  London  ? — I  did  not  question  her  on  that, 
but  will  do  so. 

13.947.  That  you  claim  as  a  case  where  the  Acts 
have  picked  up  an  unfortunate  girl  who  had  been  for 
a  short  time  on  the  streets,  and  whom  you  hope  to  be 
able  to  put  in  a  home  and  get  back  to  a  virtuous  life 
again  ? — I  think  I  may  fairly  claim  that. 

13.948.  Now,  regarding  the  Acts  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  the  girls  make  a  point  of  coming  to  the 
examination  in  clean  clothes  ? — They  do. 

13.949.  Do  you  know  that  formerly  they  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  changing  their  linen  until  it  became 
absolutely  filthy  ? — They  wore  it  by  night  and  day 
and  never  took  it  ofF",  it  was  never  changed.  Some  of 
them  admitted  that  the  rags  they  had  on  them  and 


the   lice  and  mud  which  covered  them  had  been  THIRTIETH 
co-existent  and  on  their  backs  for  some  six  months.  DAY. 
13,950.  I  take  it  that  you  are  speaking  of  the 


"  wrens  ?"^ — Yes. 

13.951.  I  am  not  talking  of  that  class  now  ? — But 
then  they  were  patients,  they  were  the  first  brought 
under  the  Acts. 

13.952.  With  regard  to  the  prostitutes  living  in 
recognised  brothels,  do  you  think  there  has  been  an 
improvement  in  that  direction,  as  far  as  bodily  clean- 
liness is  concerned  ? — There  is  an  entire  alteration 
in  the  appearance  of  these  girls.  They  come  up 
cleanly,  and  invariably  show  that  what  has  been 
taught  them  in  hospital  has  been  of  good  use.  They 
are  all  taught  needlework  and  other  duties  in  hospital. 
Most  of  them  did  not  know  a  stitch  before  they 
entered,  and  now  1  can  see  by  the  darns  and  mends 
about  them  very  carefully  done  that  they  show  some 
industry.  The  exceptions  to  this  more  cleanly  con- 
dition are  few. 

13.953.  May  we  take  it,  that  calling  on  these  girls 
to  attend  you  frequently,  if  it  has  no  other  effect, 
has  this  one,  that  however  poor  they  may  be  it  at  least 
causes  them  to  wash  their  linen,  if  they  have  only 
what  they  stand  up  in,  in  order  to  come  clean  once  a 
fortnight  ? — It  does  that,  certainly, 

13.954.  With  regard  to  the  hardening  tendency 
which  that  continual  examination  may  have  on  the 
girls,  is  it  your  opinion  that  it  does  harden  them  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

13.955.  Have  you  visited  the  girls  in  the  brothels 
at  all? — Not  since  1868.  I  gave  in  my  report,  Jan. 
1870,  to  tne  Secretary  for  War  an  account  of  a  visit 
to  prostitutes  living  in  the  villages,  which  is  far  too 
long  to  read  now,  though  of  considerable  interest,  but 
others  have  visited  the  Aldershot  brothels,  and  they 
say,  although  the  rooms  are  dirty,  especially  in  accom- 
modation houses,  which  are  let  for  a  short  time,  those 
which  are  let  by  the  week  are  kept  much  more 
clean  and  tidy,  but  it  is  impossible  in  the  greater 
number  of  these  places  that  they  could  keep  them 
clean  and  tidy,  therefore  I  wish  to  express,  as  I  have 
before,  my  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  the  Lodging 
House  Act  being  applied  to  Aldershot. 

13.956.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  rooms  of  these  girls 
being  made  more  tidy  would  be  calculated  to  induce  the 
soldiers  to  frequent  them  in  the  daytime  as  well  as  at 
night,  and  to  spend  their  time  there  ? — I  have  never 
heard  that  it  has  been  so,  and  with  regard  to  the  accom- 
modation houses  they  would  not  do  so,  because  they  are 
charged  for  it.  These  brothel-keepers,  as  a  rule,  are  per- 
fect sharks,  they  take  everything  of  everybody,  and 
after  charging  the  woman  for  her  night's  rest  and  the 
use  of  the  room,  they  charge  the  man  for  staying  there 
in  the  afternoon,  sums  such  as  6d.  and  a  pint  of  beer, 
or  something  of  that  sort. 

13.957.  Do  you  know  whether  brothels  are  kept  in 
a  large  number  by  one  person,  who  lets  them  out 
again  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  so  ;  there  are  two  parties 
who  do  that.  But  it  is  more  than  two  years  ago  now 
since  I  personally  visited  them,  and  I  can  only  speak 
from  what  I  recollect  and  occasional  information  now. 
But  the  inspector  will  be  able  to  give  you  that. 

13.958.  You  said  you  would  desire  to  see  soldiers 
examined.  Have  you  ever  given  serious  attention  to 
this  question  of  examining  soldiers  ? — I  have. 

13.959.  Do  you  know  the  time  required  to  examine 
a  large  number  of  men  ? — To  examine  them  properly 
it  would  require  some  considerable  time.  We  will 
say  it  would  take  as  long  to  examine  a  soldier  as  it 
takes  me  to  examine  a  woman,  five  or  ten  minutes, 
and  j'ou  will  acknowledge  that  examining  750  men 
properly  would  take  a  long  time,  but  allowing  to  a 
certain  extent  that,  as  an  argument,  I  still  think,  the 
whole  of  the  army  in  small  numbers  should  be  ex- 
amined occasionally. 

13.960.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  know  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  time  it  would  really  require  now, 
taking  1,000  soldiers,  for  the  surgeon  to  examine  each. 
Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  he  gave  two  minutes 
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to  each  it  would  take  him  more  than  16  hours  to 
examine  500  men  ? — Yes. 

13.961.  Now  supposing  you  divide  the  work  of 
examining  the  whole  of  the  line  and  militia,  which  is, 
say  15,000  men,  according  to  that  it  would  require  12 
days  and  10  surgeons  to  do  the  work  ? — It  would  re- 
quire a  large  staff  certainly,  but  I  should  think,  without 
degradation  or  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers, 
a  regiment  might  be  examined  by  companies.  A 
company  might  be  examined  once  a  week,  so  that 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  conceal  the  disease  for 
any  time.  The  assistant  surgeon  or  surgeons  might 
very  well  go  through  them  in  the  morning. 

13.962.  I  have  only  allowed  two  minutes  for  each  ex- 
amination, and  it  would  require  10  competent  surgeons 
employed  for  12  days  to  examine  15,000  men.  I  ask 
whether  you  have  considered  the  great  loss  of  service 
there  would  be  in  connexion  with  that?  —  Your 
remark  is  thoroughly  backed  up  by  the  observation 
I  just  now  mentioned  as  made  to  me  by  a  very 
thoughtful  and  talented  man. 

13.963.  Do  you  consider  after  examining  them  a 
number  of  times  it  would  be  necessary  to  repeat  it, 
say  after  the  first  three  months  ? — It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  repeat  them  so  often,  of  that  I  am  as- 
surred.  I  think,  as  I  said  just  now,  that  it  would  be 
no  loss  to  the  service  if  a  company  Avere  examined 
once  a  week,  so  that  the  whole  regiment  should  be 
examined  once  a  month  or  once  in  two  months,  a 
company  at  a  time. 

13,964'.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  have  a 
decided  objection  to  systematic  examination? — I  do 
not  know  that  tliey  have. 

13.965.  Do  you  know  that  the  examining  surgeons 
have  a  standing  objection  to  the  examination  ? — If 
your  calculation  is  right,  and  if  what  those  surgeons 
say  is  right,  I  think  they  have  some  reason,  if  it  took 
so  long  as  that  to  do  the  work  ;  but  their  objections 
can  be  met  by  making  the  work  more  seldom  and  not 
examining  so  many  at  a  time. 

13.966.  (3Ir.  Holmes  Coote.)  You  are  a  medical 
officer  of  the  hospital? — Yes. 

13.967.  Not  the  visiting  surgeon  ? — lam  both.  It 
is  a  military  appointment,  which  1  give  up  my  whole 
time  to  discharging  the  duties  of. 

13.968.  You  are  both  medical  officer  and  visiting 
surgeon  ? — Yes. 

13.969.  I  thought,  according  to  the  Act,  those  two 
offices  should  be  held  by  different  gentlemen  ? — No 
in  some  places,  as  for  instance,  Winchester,  there  is  no 
liospital  ;  at  Windsor  again  there  is  no  hospital  ; 
prostitutes  from  both  those  places  are  sent  to  me  for 
treatment.  I  may  say  therefore  I  am  the  only  officer 
who  gives  up  his  whole  time,  to  the  duties  required 
by  the  Acts. 

13.970.  I  thought  the  documents  that  were  signed 
were  signed  by  two  officers? — I  combine  the  office,  as 
far  as  Aldersliot  is  concerned. 

13.971.  Is  it  a  special  Act  under  which  you  do  that  ? 
— No,  it  is  not  so;  at  other  places,  at  Colchester,  for 
instance,  it  is  but  a  small  hospital  there,  and  it  is  a 
man  in  practice  who  does  both.  Certificates  from 
Windsor  and  Winchester  are  signed  b}'  the  visiting 
surgeons  there. 

13.972.  Who  signs  the  certificate  when  the  woman 
is  detained  ? — I  do,  for  Aldershot. 

13.973.  Then  you  have  both? — I  have  both,  but  an 
official  arrangement  has  been  made  to  meet  emergencies 
and  render  aid  when  needed. 

13.974.  When  a  woman  is  detained  for  nine  months 
in  the  hospital,  have  you  the  entire  command  over 
her  ? — No  ;  in  that  case  1  give  notice  to  the  inspector 
of  the  hospital  or  the  visiting  surgeon  of  the  place 
she  comes  from,  and  he  comes,  and  if  he  concurs, 
after  seeing  the  patient,  in  my  opinion,  he  signs  the 
certificate. 

13.975.  I  think  you  said  that  the  disease,  in  your 
opinion,  had  not  become  milder  now.  When  you  talk 
of  disease  being  more  or  less  severe,  one  must  remem- 
ber that  the  condition  of  the  patient's  health  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it  ? — Decidedly  so. 


13.976.  I  take  a  great  interest  in  those  hedgehogs, 
wrens,  and  so  on  ;  is  not  it  perfectly  true  that  ail  this 
misery,  being  covered  with  vermin  and  disease  of  such 
a  severe  character,  arises  from  the  fact  that  their  lives 
are  almost  unendurable,  they  having  no  shelter,  being 
addicted  to  drink,  having  scarcely  proper  food  and  so 
on? — Of  course,  those  causes  act  very  prejudicially  on 
the  poor  creatures,  and  the  disease  they  sufier  from. 

13.977.  All  those  causes  produce  the  dreadful  con- 
dition they  are  found  in,  and  we  know  tiiat  when 
disease  is  neglected  and  not  put  under  treatment,  as 
was  the  casevvith  the  whole  of  those,  a  disease  such 
as  syphilis,  encroaches  and  feeds  on  an  enfeebled 
constitution  — Yes,  these  women  were  sad  examples 
of  the  fact. 

13.978.  And  therefore  the  severity  of  the  syphilis 
depends  very  much  on  the  condition  of  the  women, 
and  in  large  towns,  where  the  voluntary  system 
is  carried  out  well,  and  where  the  women  are  not 
forced  into  such  a  life,  but  can,  if  they  please, 
retire  into  a  hospital,  the  disease  gradually  becomes 
more  subdued  or  readily  managed.^ — There  is  no 
doubt  that  if  any  person  suffering  from  disease  puts 
herself  under  better  treatment  of  all  kinds,  as  to  rest, 
diet,  dress,  and  medical  treatment,  she  will  get  better, 
and  the  disease  does  not  assume  such  fearful  phases  as 
we  see  in  connexion  with  the  barrack  prostitute,  as 
she  was,  only  so  recently. 

1 3.979.  Therefore  a  means  of  subduing  the  disease 
is  by  the  application  of  those  general  principles  of 

health  and  hygiene  to  other  parts  of  the  country  ?  

Yes. 

13.980.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  a  girl  who 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  unmanageable  and  uncontroll- 
able by  her  parents,  and  who  went  frotn  one  place  to 
another,  and  finally  got  into  some  terrible  trouble. 
Was  not  that  a  case  of  mania  — One  might  almost 
call  that  a  monomania,  but  I  do  not  know,  having  seen 
otlier  cases  as  bad,  that  I  should  call  it  so,  because 
there  have  been  some  prostitutes,  especially  those 
fallen  at  so  early  an  age,  so  from  the  commencement, 
who  from  drink,  and  abnormal  excitement,  as  you 
know,  from  your  eminent  position,  their  peculiar  ner- 
vous constitutions  are  occasionally  similarly  alfected. 
That  Avas  an  exceptional  case,  and  1  only  say  other 
symptoms  of  mania  were  wanting  while  she  was  in 
hospital,  while  away,  from  the  efi^ect  of  drink  and 
prostitution,  and  so  on,  with  the  exception  of  bad 
language,  and  irritable  temper,  she  had  scarcely  a 
symptom  attributable  to  mania. 

13.981.  Something  like  what  we  call  dipsomania? 
— Something  of  that  kind. 

13.982.  (Dr.  Paget.)  You  were  asked  just  now 
about  large  cities  in  which  the  voluntary  system  was 
thoroughly  carried  out  ? — Yes. 

13.983.  Do  you  know  any  large  cities  in  which  the 

voluntary  system  is  thoroughly  carried  out  ?  I  never 

heard  of  a  single  city  of  that  kind.  As  I  said  before, 
our  garrison  towns  are  filled  up  with  the  worst  cases 
from  large  cities  and  towns. 

13.984.  You  give  as  your  opinion  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  cases  admitted  into  your  liospital  can  be 
cured  in  three  month.s.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  about 
the  residue  of  the  cases,  those  whicli  cannot  be  readily 
cured  in  three  months,  what  is  the  character  of  those 
cases? — You  know,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a  degree 
in  the  resistance,  with  regard  to  duration  in  the 
primary  syphilitic  sore.  There  are  some  cases  where 
the  amount  of  induration  and  size  of  the  sore  is  very 
great ;  although  that  is  almost  exceptional  in  women,  it 
does  occur  sometimes,  and  1  have  known  it  to  take  more 
than  three  months  to  get  rid  of  the  deposit  and  the 
local  influence  only  of  that  sore;  but  then  the  majority 
are  obstinate  forms  of  secondary  syphilis,  where  you 
have  to  encounter  varieties  of  eruptions  and  affections 
of  the  throat,  periosteum,  bones,  &c.,  and  others, 
where  the  health  has  got  so  shattered  from  the 
disease  that  the  patients  require  prolonged  treat- 
ment. In  other  cases  we  may  say  that  erisypelas 
may  attack  a  person  suffering  from*^  venereal,  where 
the  disease  has  been  of  very  long  duration. 
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13.985.  I  suppose  the  Commission  is  to  infer  from 
your  answer  that  the  cases  would  be  not  gonorrhoea,  but 
syphilis,  and  syphilis  of  a  severe  kind  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

13.986.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  possible  substitu- 
tion of  some  other  plan  than  that  of  periodical  examina- 
tions, a  plan  to  get  the  diseased  women  into  the 
hospital  in  order  to  treat  them,  and  you  mentioned 
some  difficulty  there  would  be  with  regard  to  the 
matter,  and  you  were  asked  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  information  from  men  who  had  been 
diseased  by  them  ;  but  supposing  a  soldier  had  had 
intercourse  with  two  or  three  of  these  prostitutes 
within  a  week  or  10  days,  would  it  be  possible  for 
him  to  fix  upon  the  woman  who  had  given  him  the 
disease  ? — It  would  be  impossible. 

13.988.  Do  I  understand  your  opinion  to  be  that 
the  period  between  the  exposure  to  contagion  and  the 
appearance  of  disease  in  a  man  is  not  constant  in  all 
cases,  but  is  subject  to  variations  ? — It  is  subject  to 
variations.  There  are  two  species  of  sores  we  will  say 
that  are  specially  indicated.  Whatever  the  origin  of 
the  local  or  more  frequent  kind  may  be,  whatever  its 
connexion  with  syphilis,  and  of  that  point  I  have  my 
own  opinion,  tiiat  sore,  at  any  rate,  is  immediate  in 
its  appearance,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  may  have  impure 
intercourse  to-day,  and  even  to-morrow  evidence  of 
that  sore  may  appear,  but  at  any  rate  it  will  in  two  or 
three  days  or  less  than  a  week,  while  another  man 
may  have  connexion  with  a  woman,  and  you  will  see 
nothing  for  three  weeks  or  a  whole  month,  and  then 
the  sore  begins  to  show  itself  with  its  peculiar  signs. 
To  answer  your  other  question  the  information  which 
we  could  get  from  soldiers  would  not  be  worthy  to  be 
depended  on  to  any  extent,  I  think. 

13.989.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  How  many  infants  are 
there  now  in  the  hospital  at  Aldershot  ? — One  infant; 
there  were  two,  I  think,  on  the  occasion  of  your  late 
visit,  and  the  mother  and  child  have  been  discharged. 

13.990.  Had  the  parents  syphilis  in  these  cases  ? — 
In  neither  of  those  cases. 

13.991.  GonorrhcEa  ? — Gonorrhoea,  and  the  child 
who  was  discharged  to-day  came  in  with  what  you  very 
often  see  in  such  a  case,  ophthalmic  disease,  derived 
from  the  discharges  of  the  mother. 

13.992.  How  soon  would  syphilis  be  probably  ob- 
servable in  infants  where  the  parent  was  affected 
with  it  ? — It  varies  ;  it  may  be  seen  at  or  shortly  after 
birth,  or  it  may  be  a  few  weeks,  and  oftener  is, 
before  it  makes  its  appearance. 

13.993.  Have  you  talked  to  the  women  as  to  the 
best  manner  of  preventing  disease  by  attending  to 
their  health?  —  Yes,  every  woman  who  leaves  the 
hospital  is  instructed  to  use  preventive  measures,  and 
to  keep  herself  clean,  and  they  get  from  chemists 
alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  use  ordinary  injec- 
tions, and  that  is  the  reason  why  so  many  of  these 
women  escape  when  soldiers  with  ordinary  contagion 
and  no  attempt  at  ablution  are  sent  to  hospital. 

13,994'.  Do  you  believe  they  use  this  lotion  with  a 
syringe  before  connexion  ? — Yes. 

13.995.  Is  that  considered  likely  to  prevent  disease? 
— I  have  told  them  that  if  they  will  persist  in  prosti- 
tution, they  must  nse  those  measures  as  a  prophylactic 
against  disease  in  themselves  and  the  soldier,  and 
so  on,  and  use  it  after  connexion  would  be  likely 
to  prevent  disease  in  themselves,  using  it  before  is  to 
prevent  disease  to  the  person  who  has  intercourse 
with  them. 

13.996.  Supposing  the  case  of  a  discharge  with  a 
venereal  sore  lately  acquired,  what  would  extirpate  that 
immediately  ? — In  a  great  number  of  those  sores 
when  attended  to  early,  some  caustic  application,  such 
as  nitric  acid,  or  some  other  application  in  proper 
hands  may  answer. 

13.997.  In  cases  of  that  kind  the  cure  is  immediate  ? 
— The  cure  is  immediate  in  some  few  cases,  but  of 
course,  when  admitted  into  hospital,  such  cases  are  kept 
in  the  hospital  a  sufficient  time  after  the  apparent  closure 
of  the  sore  to  make  sure,  and  to  prevent  its  reopening 
from  any  cause.  Though  unl  ss  reinoculated,  it  would 


not  be  the  same  sore  again,  that  is  not  a  specific  con- 
tagious ulcer. 

13.998.  You  spoke  of  the  difficulty,  as  regards  the 
time  it  would  take,  of  examining  a  regiment ;  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  if  that  system  were  carried  out  regularly  the 
duty  would  become  less  and  less  onerous  week  after 
week? — I  am  very  doubtful  about  it,  because  it  would 
if  including  a  whole  regiment,  be  too  nmch,  if  done 
week  by  week,  but  if  done  in  the  way  I  suggested, 
two  companies  one  week,  and  two  companies  the  next 
to  ensure  every  man  being  examined  once  a  month, 
I  think  it  would  become  less  unpleasant. 

13.999.  Is  not  there  a  surgeon  to  every  regiment? 
— One  surgeon  and  an  assistant  surgeon. 

14.000.  If  they  did  their  duty  with  care,  do  not  you 
think  that  in  time  they  would  find  it  a  very  light  duty  in- 
deed to  watch  these  cases  ? — Where  there  is  a  will  there 
is,  as  I  said  before,  a  way.  I  do  believe,  that  very  much 
depends  on  a  good  surgeon  of  a  regiment,  to  make  use  of 
an  ordinary  expression,  a  man  who  is  not  above  his  work, 
and  I  have  also  to  say  that  a  number  of  army  surgeons 
are  of  this  kind,  they  are  continually  examining  a  few 
of  their  men.  I  was  speaking  to  a  surgeon  of  Dragoon 
Guards  the  other  day  who  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  it,  and  he  is  continually  examining  his  men. 

14.001.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  With  regard  to  the 
examination  of  the  men,  your  calculation  is  that  it 
would  take  about  two  hours  to  examine  a  company? 
— A  company  of  60  men  or  so. 

14.002.  So  that  the  surgeon  or  assistant  surgeon 
alternately  performing  that  duty  would  in  eight  or  ten 
days  examine  the  whole  regiment? — Certainly. 

14.003.  Do  you  think  that  requiring  them  to  devote 
two  hours  a  day  to  the  examination  of  the  men  is  too 
onerous  a  duty  to  expect  them  to  perform  ? — They 
have  other  duties  to  perform  ;  there  is  that  to  look  to. 
They  have  sickness  of  other  kinds  to  attend  to,  and  if 
open  every  day  in  that  way  it  would  certainly  be  a 
great  task  to  them.  I  think  examining  the  whole 
regiment,  if  frequent,  would  be  a  hardship  on  them.  On 
the  other  hand  I  think  they  have  no  business  to  com- 
plain of  being  requested  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  regiment  in  small  detachments,  or  a  company  at 
a  time,  tolerably  frequent,  that  is,  I  think  there  should 
be  an  examination  of  two  companies  a  week,  so  that 
the  whole  regiment  should  be  examined  once  a  month. 

14.004.  Taking  your  calculation  of  the  two  com- 
panies in  two  hours,  that  would  be  a  very  minute 
examination  ? — Probably  three  hours;  if  the  company 
numbered  60,  of  course  it  Avould  be  two  hours,  two 
minutes  for  each  man.  It  might  take  rather  longer; 
but  if  examined  as  formerly  they  would  be  passed  by, 
and  a  whole  regiment  examined  in  less  than  the  time 
you  mention  ;  but  that  is  not  the  way  I  wish  it  to  be 
done  ;  if  there  is  an  examination  let  it  be  effectual. 
There  was  a  method  some  of  the  surgeons,  I  believe, 
had  adopted  to  examine  the  legs  and  arms  and  throat 
for  syphilis,  but  the  genitals  where  the  disease  lay  or 
could  be  transmitted  from,  were  not  examined  at  all, 
or  scarcely  looked  at.    This  I  have  been  assured  of. 

14.005.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  That  would  merely 
amount  to  an  ordinary  breach  of  duty? — I  believe  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  medical  officer,  if  I  may  judge 
from  Dr.  Balfour's  remarks  before  the  last  Committee, 
with  regard  to  the  health  inspection,  Q.  1168.  If 
there  is  to  be  an  examination  it  should  be  a  proper 
and  sufficient  one.  For  instance,  what  would  be  the 
use  of  my  examining  the  extremities  of  prostitutes  ? 
I  could  see  the  effects  of  disease,  but  not  the  origin 
of  it. 

14.006.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.')  Are  you  aware  that 
in  the  Guards  the  mode  in  which  the  examination  is 
conducted  is  that  a  screen  is  put  up,  a  company  is 
marched  into  the  room,  and  each  man  is  brought  be- 
hind the  screen,  so  that  during  examination  nobody 
sees  him  but  the  surgeon  or  the  assistant-surgeon  ? — 
I  have  heard  so. 

14.007.  Consequently  that  examination  is  conducted 
in  a  much  more  decent  manner  than  where,  as  was 
formerly  the  custom,  the  whole  company  were  drawn 
up  in  a  line,  and  the  surgeon  went  down  the  line  ? — 
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I  believe  that  is  the  mode  adopted  in  the  Guards,  and 
I  think  it  a  very  proper  one. 

14,008.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  some  surgeons 
find  it  a  disagreeable  duty,  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  not  reverting  to  the  original  regulation  ? — If 
that  is  their  only  objection  to  it  I  think  it  a  poor 
objection  to  be  brought  forward  against  the  ex- 
amination. My  examination  of  the  women  would 
certainly,  in  my  opinion  of  the  two,  be  the  most 
objectionable,  so  to  speak,  because  it  is  of  a  different 
class  of  people;  but  I  did  not  think  it  a  degradation 
myself  to  leave  a  private  practice  and  take  a  situation 
which  includes  that  duty,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
a  military  surgeon  has  the  least  bit  more  to  complain 


of  the  degradation  of  it  as  a  hardship  than  I  of  the 
examinations  conducted  nearly  every  day. 

14,009.  {Sir  J.  Trelawmj.)  Do  you  think,  if  a 
military  surgeon  were  told  that  he  might  give  up  his 
office  in  consequence  of  its  being  distasteful,  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  numerous  competitors 
for  the  same  office  on  condition  of  their  performing 
that  duty  ? — I  hardly  like  to  answer  a  question  of  that 
sort,  but  of  course  I  can  only  answer  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  finding  competitors,  but  whether 
they  would  represent  suitable  substitutes  is  another 
matter.  Army  surgeons  are  trained  and  examined 
for  the  duties  devolving  upon  them,  and  are  expected 
to  be  educated  and  intelligent  men. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows 


14.010.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  a  chemist  at  Alder- 
shot  ? — I  am. 

14.011.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  there  ? 
— Three  years. 

14.012.  Has  your  business  brought  you  in  contact 
with  soldiers  and  women  suffering  from  venereal 
disease  ? — Soldiers  chiefly  of  late. 

14.013.  You  have  been  consulted  by  soldiers  for 
venereal  diseases  ? — Yes. 

14.014.  Have  you  at  any  time  had  a  very  large 
pi-actice  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  about  two  or  three  years 
ago,  when  I  first  went  into  the  business. 

14.015.  When  you  first  went  into  the  business  you 
were  largely  consulted  by  soldiers  ? — Very  largely. 

14.016.  Chiefly  soldiers? — Chiefly  soldiers. 

14.017.  Were  you  by  any  women  ? — Very  few. 

14.018.  May  I  ask  whether  you  had  qualified  your- 
self, before  you  entered  into  business  as  a  chemist,  to 
treat  diseases  of  that  description  ? — Yes ;  I  had  had 
a  great  deal  of  practice  in  that  department. 

14.019.  Then  you  understood  the  treatment  of  vene- 
real diseases  ? — Yes. 

14.020.  How  did  you  find  these  men  were  alFected 
when  they  first  consulted  you  ? — Chiefly  with  gonor- 
rhoea, but  very  few  cases  of  syphilis. 

14.021.  And  the  treatment  of  that  was  very  simple  ? 
— Very  simple. 

1 4.022.  Can  you  give  an  average  of  cases  during  the 
first  year  of  your  practice,  or  can  you  give  the  number 
of  cases  of  that  sort  ? — I  took  the  average  about  two 
and  a  half  years  ago,  when  I  had  about  96  or  98 
weekly. 

14.023.  How  long  did  that  weekly  average  con- 
tinue ? — For  a  month  or  six  weeks.  I  kept  an  account 
for  Dr.  Barr. 

14.024.  Are  there  other  chemists  in  Aklershot  who 
practice  in  the  same  way  as  you  do  ? — Yes  ;  three 
others. 


14.025.  Do  you  know  whether  they  practise  to  the 
same  extent,  or  whether  theirs  is  a  larger  practice  ? — 
No,  I  have  the  largest  practice. 

14.026.  Do  you  yourself  attend  to  these  cases,  or 
your  assistant  ? — I  myself  attend  to  those  cases. 

14.027.  You  say  the  first  two  years  you  had  an 
average  of  96  a  week  ? — About  two  and  a  half  years 
I  took  the  average. 

14.028.  Up  to  what  time  did  that  average  continue  ? 
— I  should  say  six  months,  so  that  we  might  say  two 
years  ago,  that  was  the  average. 

14.029.  Did  it  decrease? — Yes,  and  has  done  ever 
since. 

14,300.  When  did  the  decrease  begin  ? — About  two 
years  ago,  gradually  on  the  decrease. 

14.031.  Now  what  is  your  present  weekly  average  ? 
—About  33. 

14.032.  Do  they  still  continue  to  be  cases  of  gonor- 
rhoea ? — Yes,  gonorrhoea  only.  I  do  not  think  1  have 
a  single  case  of  syphilis  now. 

14.033.  {Mr.  Mundella.)  You  say  you  have  been 
in  practice  for  three  years  ? — Yes. 

14.034.  And  when  you  commenced  you  had  96  or 
98  patients  weekly  ? — Yes. 

14.035.  What  do  you  attribute  this  decrease  to  ? — 
It  is  owing  to  the  Lock  Hospital ;  on  account  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  coming  into  operation. 

14.036.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  treating  the 
soldiers  since  that  time  ? — No.  I  tliink  not ;  not  that  I 
am  aware. 

14.037.  I  understand  that  you  are  in  independent 
pi  actice  ? — Decidedly  ;  I  am  not  at  all  under  Govern- 
ment. 

14.038.  Do  you  know  whether  there  w'as  any 
examination  of  the  men  at  that  time  ? — Yes  ;  they 
undergo  medical  inspection,  I  think  once  or  twice 
a  week,  but  there  are  many  cases  passed  by ;  they 
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prepare  themselves  for  the  inspection.  That  is  the 
great  evil. 

14.039.  Was  there  three  years  ago  an  inspection 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  now  exists  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  so. 

14.040.  Why  should  these  men  come  to  you  when 
they  can  be  treated  in  hospital  without  cost  ? — They 
dislike  to  go  into  hospital,  they  complain  of  the 
treatment. 

14.041.  Why  ? — They  are  not  properly  treated  they 
say ;  they  would  rather  come  out  again  and  go 
under  civilian  treatment. 

14.042.  The  men  say  so  ? — Yes,  the  soldiers,  many 
are  turned  out  of  hospital  not  cured  of  the  disease ; 
scarcely  any  improvement  at  all.  They  give  them 
low  diet. 

14.043.  Then  is  it  the  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  men  that  they  are  not  properly  treated  in  the 
hospital  ? — That  they  are  not  properly  treated  in  the 
hospital,  and  ai'e  carelessly  attended  to. 

14.044.  They  prefer  a  civil  practitioner  ? — Yes. 

14.045.  And  you  attribute  the  decrease  in  the 
number  solely  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

14.046.  And  you  have  no  women  to  treat,  you  say  ? 
— No,  not  in  this  district. 

•  14,047.  And  you  never  had  ? — I  have  had  some 
a  few  miles  away.  They  are  not  within  the  Lock 
Hospital  district. 


14.048.  Have  you  more  outside  the  range  of  the 
Lock  Hospital  than  before  ? — Females. 

14.049.  A  great  many  more  ? — No,  not  a  great 
many  more. 

14.050.  Can  you  give  us  any  proportion  of  the 
number  of  female  patients  you  had  two  years  ago  and 
now  ? — I  should  think  not  much  difference. 

14.051.  Is  it  within  your  experience  that  these 
women  go  and  reside  outside  the  boundary  where 
these  Acts  extend  ? — Very  few,  that  are  so  far  away, 
they  like  to  be  close  at  hand. 

14.052.  Do  you  think  the  effect  of  these  Acts  is 
undoubtedly  to  diminish  the  disease  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  of  it. 

14.053.  Do  you  think  the  effect  is  to  diminish 
immorality  ? — ^Yes,  I  see  a  great  difference  now  in 
the  streets  of  Aldershot ;  the  women  are  better  clad, 
and  I  do  not  hear  the  obscene  language  that  there 
used  to  be,  they  are  a  better  class  altogether. 

14.054.  A  better  class  of  women  ? — Yes,  they  appear- 
to  be  so  at  all  events  ;  they  are  neatly  dressed,  and 
look  as  respectable  as  one  might  expect. 

14,054a.  You  do  not  think  there  is  less  prostitution 
than  there  was  ? — I  do  not. 

14.055.  And  not  less  immorality  on  the  part  of  the 
soldier  .^^ — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  unable  to 
form  an  opinion. 


THIRTY- 
FIRST  DAT, 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

25  March  1871. 


The  Rev.  R.  Hardy  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows ; 


Bev.  R.  Hardv. 


14.056.  (  Chairman.)  Are  you  a  Wesleyan  minister  ? 
—Yes. 

14.057.  Do  you  live  at  Aldershot  ? — I  do. 

14.058.  Your  ministration  is  at  Aldershot  ? — Yes. 

14.059.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? — One  year 
and  eight  months. 

14.060.  Are  there  many  of  the  soldiers  of  your 
religious  denomination? — Yes,  the  average  is  from 
800  to  1,000. 

14.061.  800  to  1,000  men  are  Wesleyan  Methodists  ? 
— Yes,  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

14.062.  Are  you  a  commissioned  chaplain? — No,  I 
have  a  position  as  a  chaplain,  but  our  church  main- 
tains the  chaplains ;  I  have  all  facilities  for  barrack 
and  hospital  visiting,  and  am  recognised  as  such  by 
the  military  avithorities. 

14.063.  Then  you  do,  in  fact,  visit  the  men  of  your 
persuasion  at  a  particular  post  ? — Yes,  through  the 
entire  camp. 

14.064.  And  you  have  from  800  to  1,000  men  under 
your  care  ? — ^Yes. 

14.065.  In  your  opinion  do  the  men,  who  are  of 
your  denomination,  appear  more  orderly  and  respect- 
able in  their  character  than  the  ordinary  private 
soldier  ? — I  should  have  some  difficulty  in  answering 
that.  I  know  my  own  men  to  a  large  extent,  but  I 
am  not  so  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  others. 

14.066.  Then  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  men  with 
whom  you  are  most  acquainted  are  transgressors  in 
the  sense  of  these  Acts  ? — To  some  extent,  but  a  very 
much  smaller  extent  than  I  could  have  anticipated. 
Of  course  men  are  Wesleyans  who  have  been  brought 
up  so,  or  have  had  some  connection  with  Wesleyans. 
We  try  to  visit  all  our  men  in  turn,  but  are  most 
familiar  with  those  who  are  brought  under  direct 
religious  influence,  and  those  who  frequent  the  Wes- 
leyan Soldiers'  Home. 

14.067.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  on 
going  to  Aldershot  you  found  less  immorality  than  you 
expected  among  the  men  ? — Yes,  very  much  less. 

14.068.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with 
the  men  with  reference  to  these  Acts  ? — I  have  had 
with  a  few  non-commissioned  officers  in  whom  I  could 
place  confidence. 

14.069.  You  have  spoken  to  non-commissioned 
officers  in  whom  you  could  place  confidence  ? — Yes. 

14.070.  Have  you  spoken  to  them  about  these  Acts  ? 
—Yes. 

14.071.  Have  you  mentioned  to  them  your  opinion 
about  them  ? — Yes,  I  tlaink  the- opinion  of -all  men' in 


whom  I  could  confide  is  that  they  are  a  great  blessing 
to  the  camp. 

14.072.  Tlien  these  non-commissioned  officers  being 
men  probably  of  a  higher  description  than  the 
ordinaiy  private  in  point  of  education  and  morality, 
were  men  themselves  probably  not  transgressors  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

14.073.  Were  they  married  men  ? — Chiefly  married 
men. 

14.074.  Did  these  men  express  an  opinion  favour- 
able to  the  Acts  generally  ? — Yes,  generally  so. 

14.075.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  common 
women  ;  has  your  ministration  extended  to  them  ? — T 
visit  occasionally  the  Lock  Hospital,  but  of  course  it 
needs  very  great  delicacy  as  you  will  of  course  under- 
stand. Chaplains  do  not  intrude  upon  each  other's 
departments.  I  confine  my  attention  to  those  whose 
names  are  entered  as  Wesleyans.  I  have  only  known 
myself  three  cases  in  the  Lock  Hospital  that  I  do  not 
visit  unless  I  am  aware  there  is  some  who  calls  herself 
a  Wesleyan  in  the  hospital. 

14.076.  Then  if  you  have  information  that  there 
are  women  of  your  communion  in  the  hospital  you 
ask  to  be  permitted  to  see  them  ? — Yes,  I  have 
free  admission  in  that  case. 

14.077.  Have  you  ever  talked  to  them  on  this 
subject  ? — I  have. 

14.078.  What  is  the  impression  you  gather  from 
your  conversation  with  these  women  ? — I  believe  two 
out  of  three  were  either  sent  to  reformatories  at  once  or 
restored  to  their  homes. 

14.079.  You  doubtless  persuaded  them  to  leave 
their  bad  course  of  life,  and  go  to  reformatories  ? — I 
talked  very  seriously  to  them,  but  I  found  in  two 
cases  their  minds  were  made  up,  and  I  believe  both 
were  sent  to  reformatories. 

14.080.  Their  minds  were  made  up  to  go  to  re- 
formatories ? — Or  to  return  to  their  friends. 

14.081.  Do  you  know  whether  in  point  of  fact  they 
did  so  ? — Yes,  I  inquired  of  Dr.  Barr. 

14.082.  Have  you  had  any  other  means  of  com- 
munication with  these  women  except  through  the 
Lock  Hospital? — No. 

14.083.  Have  yon  during  your  residence  at  Aider- 
shot  seen  any  change  in  the  manners  or  conduct  of 
these  women  ? — I  cannot  say  as  to  that.  I  am  very 
much  impressed  with  the  influence  brought  to  bear  on 
them  in  that  hospital,  and  I  know  that  in  the  past 
year  56  have  been  put  into  reformatories  and  144 
restored  to  their  friends.    The  whole  mode  of  work- 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


THIETY-  ing  in  connection  with  the  hospital  is  one  that  maizes 

FIRST  DAY.  it  in  my  jndgnient  a  great  reformatory. 

  14,084.  You  are  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  the 

Itev.  li.  Hardy,  ^youien  get  access  to  the  Lock  hospital  at  Aklershot 

„^iiT  T", throuoh  the  medium  of  periodical  examination  of 
25  March  1871.  . 

 tlieir  persons  — les. 

14,08.3.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  that 

mode  of  treating  common  women  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

14.086.  The  law  being  that  any  woman,  who,  a 
policeman  is  satisfied,  is  a  common  prostitute  is  asked  to 
sign  a  paper,  which  is  virtually  an  acknowledgment 
of  her  being  in  that  condition,  and  that  having  signed 
that  paper,  she  is  obliged  by  law  to  submit  to  periodical 
examination  of  her  person  by  a  surgeon,  do  you  think 
that  that  law  is  an  immoral  law  ? — I  should  have  some 
difficulty  in  saying.  I  really  have  not  considered  that 
point.  The  fact  is  the  subject  is  a  very  repulsive  one, 
it  is  only  the  general  aspects  of  the  question  which 
have  thrusc  themselves  on  my  notice.  It  is  only  in 
my  constant  visit  to  the  camp  hospitals,  and  in  occa- 
sional visits  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  that  I  have  been 
compelled  to  consider  it. 

14.087.  Then  you  have  spoken  to  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  regiment  belonging  to  your  persuasion, 
you  have  visited  the  Lock  Hospital,  and  you  have 
stated  your  opinion  as  derived  from  that  ex- 
perience. Have  you  had  any  communication  with 
the  civil  population  of  Aldershot  upon  this  subject  ? — 
Yes,  members  of  my  own  church,  people  who  have 
lived  for  many  years  in  the  town.  I  think,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  there  is  but  one  feeling  in  the  matter, 
and  that  is,  that  those  Acts  are  conferring  a  great 
boon  both  upon  the  town  and  district.  I  have  heard 
the  most  revolting  statements  as  to  the  condition  of 
those  poor  creatures  before  the  Acts  were  put  in 
operation.  I  have  heard  them  from  most  trustworthy 
and  pure  men,  and  I  believe  that  throughout  the  town 
and  district  they  are  regarded  as  a  great  boon  and 
blessing.  I  mean  as  to  the  moral  influence  they 
exert. 

14.088.  We  have  heard  that  members  of  your 
persuasion  are,  as  a  body,  hostile  to  the  Acts.  Is 
that  your  impression  ? — It  is. 

14.089.  That  the  Wesleyan  body  are  as  a  general 
rule  hostile  ? — I  believe  it  is  so. 

14.090.  But  you  ditier  fiom  them  in  that? — I  do 
from  my  position  at  Aldershot.  I  am  not  in  agreement 
with,  I  should  think,  the  views  of  the  majority  of  my 
own  church. 

14.091.  On  that  subject  ? — On  that  subject. 

14.092.  On  that  subject  alone.  You  do  not  differ 
upon  other  points? — No,  I  regard  this  as  a  purely  social 
question,  where,  of  course,  every  one  forms  his  own 
individual  opinion,  and  I  dare  say  if  I  had  not  been 
at  Aldershot,  I  might  have  been  as  prejudiced  against 
the  Acts  as  some  who  havejiot  the  same  facilities  for 
seeing  their  operation. 

14.093.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  had  not  opportunities 
of  practically  observing  the  operation  of  the  Acts, 
you  might  have  shared  the  opinion  adopted  by  the 
general  Wesleyan  body  ? — I  think  so. 

14.094.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.)  When  you  say  you 
were  free  of  the  women  you  sent  to  reformatories, 
do  I  understand  that  those  were  all  women  belonging 
to  your  persuasion  ? — Yes,  I  may  say  that  one  case 
was  that  of  a  very  young  girl  ay  ho  had  left  her 
friends  at  Dover  ;  I  wished  to  write  to  her  mother. 
She  had  come  up  with  some  soldiers  who  had  been 
quartered  in  Dover,  and  she  felt  so  much  the  bitter- 
ness and  degradation  of  her  position,  that  she  said, 
"  No,  as  soon  as  I  am  in  a  reformatory  I  will  write 
"  myself,  but  I  can  never  let  my  mother  know  that 
"  I  am  at  this  place,  under  these  circumstances." 
That  girl  during  the  next  week  went  into  a  re- 
foi-matory. 

14.095.  How  many  women  belonging  to  the  Wes- 
leyan persuasion  could  you  say  went  into  reformatories 
on  an  average  from  that  hospital  ?  —  I  have  only 
known  three  during  the  time  of  my  residence  in 
Aldershot. 

14.096.  You  have  stated  that  during  the  last  year 


56  women  entered  homes,  and  144  were  restored  to 
their  friends.  What  was  the  gross  total  of  women  in 
hospital  that  year  ? — I  think  the  average  is  about  200 
a  quarter.  I  should  think  there  would  be  about  800 
a  year  in  that  hospital. 

14.097.  {Rev.  Dr.  Hannah.)  Does  the  approbation 
which  you  express  cover  all  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

14.098.  You  would  make  some   exceptions?  I 

think  so. 

14.099.  Would  you  kindly  tell  us  what  exception 
you  would  make  to  that  approbation  ? — I  have  not 
studied  the  Acts  sufficiently,  but  I  have  an  impression 
that  innocent  women  might  be  very  grievously  in- 
jured by  the  operation  of  these  Acts.  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  case  in  Aldershot.  I  think  in  the  entire  mode 
in  which  the  Acts  are  carried  out,  there  is  so  much  of 
tact  and  delicacy  used  that  I  have  never  heard  a  single 
objection  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  carried  out 
there  from  any  quarter  whatever. 

14.100.  The  objection  you  have  mentioned,  sup- 
posing it  to  exist,  would  be  one  of  detail,  not  to 
the  Act.s,  but  to  the  administration  of  the  Acts  ? — 
Yes. 

14.101.  Have  you  any  disapprobation  to  express 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts  as  distinct  from  that 
administration  ? — I  am  not  av/are  whether  I  am 
correct,  but  I  have  an  impression.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  Acts 
themselves,  but  I  have  seen  statements  in  newspapers, 
and  I  know  very  well  the  amount  of  prejudice  exis- 
ting and  the  great  feeling  which  there  is  on  the 
matter,  but  I  have  an  impression  that  there  needs 
some  protection  to  be  given  to  girls  who  are  innocent 
upon  whom  any  suspicion  falling  might  be  to  them  a 
very  great  grievance  and  injury,  that  there  is  wanted 
a  shield  in  that  case,  that  their  characters  should  be 
ascertained  before  there  should  be  any  interference  by 
the  police. 

14.102.  Better  protection  in  short? — Yes. 

14.103.  I  think  you  said  that  you  had  no  opinion 
as  regards  the  examination  itself  whether  it  tended  to 
debase  the  women  to  a  still  lower  state  of  degradation  ? 
— I  think  the  answer  to  that  is,  that  two  hundred  of 
these  wretched  women  have  been  restored  in  the  past 
year.  Had  there  not  been  some  provision  of  that  sort 
I  can  have  no  idea  but  that  they  would  have  sunk 
into  deeper  degradation  and  wretchedness,  and  very 
likely  after  a  short  life  have  miserably  perished. 

14.104.  But  you  have  no  fiicts  to  lead  you  to  an 
opinion  on  the  point  as  to  whether  the  examination 
tends  to  harden  them  or  not  ? — No,  I  have  not  on  that 
point. 

14.105.  {Mr.  Mundella.)  Yon  said  that  the  two 
women  you  saw  of  your  own  persuasion  had  already 
made  up  their  minds  either  to  go  nto  a  situation  or  a 
reformatoi'y  ? — Yes. 

14.106.  There  was  no  persuasion  required  on  your 
part  ? — No,  I  believe  their  minds  were  made  up. 

14.107.  It  was  simply  a  disgust  at  the  shame  of  the 
life  they  were  leading  ? — Yes.  We  are  aware  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  fascination  for  girls  in  connection 
with  soldiers.  1  have  had  that  fact  brought  before 
me.  They  leave  home  and  get  into  a  place  like 
Aldershot,  and,  of  course,  they  ai'e  inevitably  ruined. 

14.108.  Are  any  of  these  girls  very  young? — A 
great  many  under  20. 

14.109.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  under  16? — 
Yes  ;  I  looked  over  the  returns  of  last  quarter,  and  I 
believe  there  was  one  of  14,  and  several  from  16 
to  18. 

14.110.  Y'our  approval  of  these  Acts  is  rather 
because  they  send  these  girls  from  hospitals  to  re- 
formatories and  friends  than  any  other  cause  }  My 

own  opinion  is  that  the  influence  of  the  Acts  has  a 
gieat  moral  benefit  on  the  camp. 

14.111.  Which  part  of  the  Acts  will  you  explain 
to  us  has  that  influence  ? — I  believe  there  are  not  so 
many  prostitutes  by  several  hundreds  as  there  were. 
They  are  under  proper  surveillance.  Before  their  opera- 
tion, I  am  told  by  Scripture  readers  and  others  that 
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every  part  of  that  camp  was  haunted,  that  is,  the  out- 
skirts, and  every  one  who  knows  that  wild  region  knows 
the  facilities  for  wretchedness  and  vice  that  must  be 
alforded ;  and  persons  have  told  me,  for  instance,  a 
Scripture  reader  of  great  knowledge,  whose  life  is 
laboriously  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  soldiers,  that  he 
has  seen  those  creatures,  in  one  case  he  named  where 
he  went  to,  a  woman  on  the  common,-  and  she  told 
him  that  she  would  fall  to  pieces  if  she  was  removed  ; 
she  was  in  the  most  loathsome  and  horrible  state,  and 
a'  Serjeant  who  was  14  yeai-s  since  at  Aldershot,  has 
just  told  me  of  a  similar  case,  where  a  woman  was  one 
mass  of  ..filthy  corruption  ;  and  yet,  positively,  a  soldier 
in  the  night  took  out  his  own  bed  to  that  woman  ;  he 
disappeared,  and  has  not  been  heard  of,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  regiment  would  not  make  any  special  efforts 
to  seek  after  such  a  man.  That  is  somewhere,  I 
believe  about  14  years  since.  Now,  of  course,  all  that 
is  utterly  impossible. 

14.112.  Then  the  great  blessing  you  refer  to  is  that 
these  women  arc  seized  hold  of,  and  when  found  dis- 
eased are  put  into  the  hospital.  That  is  your  idea  ? — 
Yes. 

14.113.  And  the  beneficial  results  arise  from  their 
being  in  hospital  and  being  brought  under  ministrations 
of  Christian  persons  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  and  very  great 
beneficial  results.  I  believe  all  connected  with  the 
work  of  that  hospital  do  most  earnestly  seek  to  raise 
and  benefit  those  poor  creatures. 

14.114.  Do  you  think  that  immorality  has  decreased 
in  consequence  of  these  Acts,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
soldiers  are  more  chaste  than  they  were  formerly  ? — 
I  have  made  inquiries  of  officers,  of  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  others,  and  1  find  some  diversity  of 
opinion,  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  believe  the  general 
opinion  is  that  immorality  has  greatly  decreased 
there,  and  my  own  conviction  is  that  it  is  so. 

14.115.  Does  that  seem  to  be  a  logical  conse- 
quence, do  you  think,  of  making  th(;se  women  more 
healthy,  and  depriving  the  vice  of  much  of  its  danger  ? 
— Perhaps  not;  but  I  have  no  hesitancy  myself  in 
expressing  my  full  conviction  that  the  fact  is  so. 

14.116.  Then  to  what  do  you  attribute  this  decrease 
in  the  unchastity  of  the  soldiers,  which  you  say  you 
have  no  hesitation  in  believing  to  be  the  fact  ? — Well, 
there  are  many  agencies  and  efforts  put  forth  for  the 
good  of  the  soldiers.  I  have,  in  connection  with  my 
own  church,  a  soldiers'  home.  We  have  three  such 
institutions  in  the  place.  Constant  efforts  are  made, 
and  I  hardly  ever  preach  a  sermon  in  the  parade 
service  without  a  distinct  reference  to  the  direct  sin 
of  that  sort,  and  there  are  influences  upon  the  camp 
that  I  believe  have  raised  the  moral  tone  of  the 
camp,  and  which  are  very  much  encouraged  by  those 
highest  in  authority  in  the  camp. 

14.117.  Exactly;  but  all  these  reformatory  efforts 
directly  to  elevate  the  morale  of  the  soldiers  are  not 
the  consequences  of  the  Acts,  are  they  ? — I  do  not  say 
they  are. 

14.118.  They  are  independent  of  the  Acts  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  the  same  facilities  if  women 
were  prowling  around  the  camp — women  in  the  last 
abandonment  of  moral  degradation,  in  the  last  state 
of  vice — I  do  think  that  the  influence  of  that  would 
be  very  polluting  and  very  fearful. 

14.119.  1  quite  agree  with  you,  but  do  not  you 
think  that  if  the  authorities  would  remove  all  these 
women  from  the  camp,  that  that  in  itself,  by  putting  a 
stop  to  that  solicitation,  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  temptation  to  Avhich  the  soldier  is  sub- 
jected ? — Of  course  it  would. 

14. 120.  But  do  not  you  think  that  the  remedial  means 
which  you  have  suggested  would  be  equally  beneficial 
in  raising  the  character  of  the  soldier  without  making 
fornication  less  noxious  and  less  risky  ? — I  cannot 
speak  to  that. 

14.121.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  con- 
currently with  the  introduction  of  these  Acts  there 
have  been  many  other  efforts  made  irrespective  of 
them  for  improving  the  character  of  the  soldiers  ? — 
Yes. 
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14.122.  And  consequently  the  character  of  the  THIRTT- 
soldiers  has  improved  ? — Yes.  FIRST  DAY. 

14.123.  You  think  it  is  capable  of  still  greater  im-   

provement  ?— Undoubtedly.  ^-  Hardy. 

14.124.  Do  you  think  if  there  were  only  young  osm^TV 
soldiers,  say,  from  20  to  24  years  of  age,  and  nu  long        '^^'^  \87l. 
service  men  condemned  to  celibacy,  there  would  be 

much  less  immorality  than  at  present  ? — No,  1  do 
not ;  as  a  rule,  the  cases  I  have  found  have  been 
chiefly  among  young  men. 

14.125.  Not  amongst  the  old  soldiers? — To  a  very 
small  extent.  No  fact  has  struck  me  so  much  as  that, 
and  there  is  no  subject  on  which  I  could  speak  from 
my  own  personal  experience  more  decisively.  Of  those 
who  enter  as  Wesleyans,  I  find  more  in  hospital  who 
have  not  been  in  the  camp  eight  months  than  men 
Avho  have  been,  I  think  I  can  say  certainly,  for  long 
terms  of  service. 

14.126.  You  are  speaking  of  men  of  some  religious 
character  now  ? — I  am  speaking  of  men  who  ai'e  put 
down  as  Wesleyans,  that  is,  they  were  brought  up  in 
Wesleyan  schools  or  under  Wesleyan  influences  of 
some  sort,  and  they  have  chosen  to  enter  themselves 
as  Wesleyans. 

14.127.  (Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  I  think  you  said  there 
might  be  possible  danger  of  an  innocent  woman  losing 
her  character  through  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — 
Yes. 

14.128.  And  you  suggested  that  better  precautions 
might  be  taken,  are  you  av/are  of  the  kind  of  pre- 
cautions that  are  now  taken  ? — No,  I  am  not.  I 
spoke  with  every  hesitancy  on  that  point ;  I  spoke  of  . 
it  simply  from  statements  I  have  occasionally  seen  in 
the  daily  newspapers,  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar 
Avith  the  Acts  themselves  to  speak  positively  upon 
that  point.  I  know  thei'e  is  a  very  public  impression 
upon  it. 

14.129.  (Chairman.)  When  you  speak  of  the  public 
impression  as  to  the  danger  incurred  by  innocent 
women  from  the  administration  of  these  Acts,  do  you 
derive  that  impression  from  statements  you  have  seen 
in  the  newspapers  ? — I  do. 

14.130.  Exclusively? — Yes,  exclusively. 

14.131.  You  have  seen  statements  that  innocent 
Avomen  have  been  annoyed  and  insulted  ? — Such  ia 
my  impression,  and  I  think  I  have  seen  occasional 
statements  to  that  effect. 

14.132.  (Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Have  any  cases  of  the 
sort  occurred  at  Aldershot  ? — Never. 

14.133.  (Chairman.)  No  such  case  has  come  within 
your  experience  ? — Never. 

14.134.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes  the  conduct 
of  the  police,  I  think  you  said,  had  been  characterized 
by  delicacy  and  caution  ?  —  Exceedingly  so,  and  I 
don't  think  thei'e  could  have  been  a  greater  delicacy 
in  those  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
Acts. 

14.135.  (Sir  J.  Poking  ton.)  I  think  you  have  not 
been  in  Aldershot  more  than  a  year  and  a  half? — 
About  a  year  and  eight  months. 

14.136.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  one  of  the 
results  of  the  working  of  the  Acts  nas  been  any  dimi- 
nution of  the  loose  women  at  Aldershot? — I  believe 
they  are  about  half  the  number  that  there  were  some 
years  ago. 

14.137.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  fact  of 
that  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  loose  women 
may  be  one  reason  for  the  fact  you  mention  of  the 
diminished  immorality  of  the  soldiers,  inasmuch  as 
the  opportunity  is  removed  ? — It  may  have  some  in- 
fluence. I  am  not  able  to  speak  decisively  to  that 
point ;  my  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the 
general  moral  influence  both  upon  the  town  and  the 
camp  generally  ;  I  have  not  gone  into  minute  inquiries. 

14.138.  At  all  events  you  are  clearly  of  opmion 
that  the  amount  of  immorality  in  the  camp  has  greatly 
diminished  ? — I  believe  that  fully. 

14.139.  Of  late  years  ?— Yes. 

14.140.  Do  you  think  that  is  still  in  progress  ? — I 
think  so. 

14.141.  (Mr,  Mundella.)  Has  there  during  your 
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THIRTY-     residence  at  Aldershot  been  any  expulsion  to  any 

FIRST  DAY.  great  extent  of  dissolute  and  disorderly  soldiers  ? — 

„     ~~    ,    When  the  army  was  reduced  :  I  cannot  say  how  long 
Bev.  R.  Hardy.     .  '  j  o 
  ^  Since. 

25  March  1871.      14,142.  Two  years  ago  ?— Not   quite  two  years 
  ago ;  a  considerable  number  left  at  that  period. 

14.143.  Has  there  been  any  establishment  of  read- 
ing rooms,  of  amusements  in  barracks,  and  institutions 
outside  the  barracks,  for  the  soldiers,  during  the  last 
two  years  ? — A  home  in  connection  with  my  own 
church  has  been  opened  within  the  last  two  years, 
and  there  are  reading  and  recreation  rooms  in  con- 
nection with  every  regiment. 

14.144.  Is  it  true  that  the  temperance  movement 
has  made  great  progress  at  Aldershot  ? — It  is  making 
great  progress,  I  think,  on  the  whole ;  I  have  about 
450  names,  who  have  been  entered  in  a  pledge  book 
I  keep  at  the  soldiers'  home,  but  it  is  open  to  any 
soldier  in  camp.  We  exclude  any  denominational 
character  from  the  home. 

14.145.  You  express  your  approbation  with  these 
Acts  in  so  far  as  their  application  to  a  great  camp  is 
concerned  ;  do  you  think  it  desirable  to  extend  them  to 
the  civil  population  ? — I  should  very  much  hesitate. 

14.146.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  Do  you  know  about 
what  time  in  last  year  the  bad  characters  Avei'e  dis- 
charged ? — It  was  at  the  time  when  the  general  reduction 
of  the  army  took  place.    When  there  is  such  a  reduc- 


tion the  most  unhealthy  men,  men  who  are  invalids 
(we  have  many  in  the  camp  at  this  time,  of  very  long 
service,  who  have  been  for  many  years  in  India,  subject 
to  heart  disease,  liver  complaint,  and  such  like  diseases)^ 
and  when  the  army  is  reduced,  men  who  are  habitual 
or  nearly  habitual  invalids  are  sure  to  be  discharged. 
Then  many  indilFerent  characters,  who  are  found  very 
much  both  in  the  hospital  and  in  prison,  are  always 
discharged  ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  say,  I  have  no 
idea  whatever,  as  to  what  number  of  such  characters 
were  removed  from  the  army  on  that  reduction. 

14.147.  {Sir  J.  Trelawf:y.)  When  you  say  you 
hesitate  to  extend  the  Acts  to  the  civil  population, 
may  I  ask  whether  you  intend  to  express  that  you 
have  considered  the  question,  or  merely  that  you  have 
not  considered  it,  and  therefore  hesitate  to  give  an 
opinion? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  expedient.  I 
think  the  anomalous  position  of  a  great  camp  like 
Aldershot  would  not  serve  as  a  model  for  legislation 
for  the  whole  kingdom. 

14.148.  You  would  apply  the  Acts  in  other  cases, 
where  there  ai-e  collected  together  considerable  bodies 
of  troops  ? — I  believe,  in  Aldershot,  the  working 
has  been  conducive  to  morality  ;  a  great  number  of 
these  wretched  women  have  been  reclaimed.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  further. 

14,149-50.  You  have  not  considered  the  subject  ? — 
No,  I  have  not. 


John  Smith.  JoHN  Smith  called  in,  i 

14.151.  You  are  an  inspector  of  the  metropolitan 
police  ? — I  am. 

14.152.  Stationed  at  Aldershot  ? — Yes. 

14.153.  You  have  charge  of  the  administration  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  together  with  other 
duties  at  the  camp  ? — I  have. 

14.154.  Since  when? — Since  January  1867. 

14.155.  In  January  1867  were  these  Acts  first 
carried  into  strict  execution  at  Aldershot — No  ;  not 
until  the  12th  of  April  following. 

14.156.  Had  you  made  any  inquiries  as  to  the 
number  of  common  women  in  brothels  in  Aldershot 
before  April  ? — I  had. 

14.157.  Have  you  your  returns  here  ? — I  have. 

14.158.  How  many  common  women  did  you  find? 
— I  should  state  that  the  whole  of  the  women  at  that 
time  were  not  registered,  because  we  had  not  sufficient 
accommodation  at  the  hospitals,  and  there  were  only 
such  bi'ought  imder  the  Acts  as  could  be  accom- 
modated, the  visiting  surgeon  selecting  the  worst 
cases  to  be  admitted  first,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
women  in  the  district  were  not  brought  under  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  at  that  time. 

14.159.  Then  in  the  early  part  of  1867  you  only 
registered  those  who  were  the  worst  ? — Yes ;  those 
suspected  of  being  diseased,  and  then  they  came  up 
for  medical  examination,  aud  the  worst  cases  were 

-admitted  first,  so  that  there  were  many  women  at 
that  time  certified  to  be  diseased  who  could  not  be 
admitted  for  want  of  accommodation. 

14.160.  How  many  cases  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion did  you  first  collect  ? — There  were  329  cases 
admitted  to  the  hospital  in  1867,  aud  during  that 
year  there  were  278  women  registered. 

14.161.  When  was  the  accommodation  in  the 
hospital  complete  ? — About  August  1868. 

14.162.  You  said,  in  the  first  instance,  there  were 
329  cases  admitted  into  the  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

14.163.  When  you  speak  of  329  cases,  do  you  mean 
329  women? — No;  one  woman  might  have  been 
admitted  twice  or  thrice,  probably. 

14.164.  Then  when  you  began  to  get  your  register 
in  order  you  first  of  all  registered  how  many  ? — 278 
in  the  first  year. 

14.165.  Could  you  have  registered  more  women,  if 
there  had  been  more  accommodation  in  the  hospital  at 
that  time  ? — Yes,  I  could. 

14.166.  How  were  those  278  women  ascertained  to 
be  prostitutes  ? — By  their  voluntary  submission. 

14.167.  But  liad  they  not  beer  previously  looked 


id  examined  as  follows  : 

up  by  your  men  ? — Yes,  I  had  seen  them  all  previous 
to  that. 

14.168.  What  description  of  women  were  they  ? — 
They  were  of  the  very  lowest  order  principally. 

14.169.  Did  they  come  from  the  brothels,  or  fields, 
or  where  ? — Both  ;  they  consisted  both  of  women 
from  the  brothels  and  the  fields.  The  women  from 
the  fields  were  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  those 
from  the  brothels,  but  the  women  from  the  brothels 
were  some  of  them  in  a  very  bad  state.  They  liad 
not  even  sufficient  clothes  to  cover  them,  and  it  was  a 
rare  occurrence  then  to  see  women  with  bonnets  and 
shawls  on,  in  fact,  they  came  to  the  examination 
without  them. 

14.170.  Then  in  the  following  year  how  many  did 
you  register? — There  were  219  registered  the  following 
year. 

14.171.  219  added,  or  219  in  the  whole  ?— 219  that 
were  registered  ;  that  would  not  include  those  re- 
maining on  the  i-egister  on  the  31st  of  December  the 
previous  year. 

14.172.  Can  you  state  how  many  on  the  whole  were 
on  the  register  in  1868  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
correctly  state  that. 

14.173.  Then  you  said  there  were  219  new  women  ? 
— 219  were  registered  in  1868. 

14.174.  And  they  were  added  to  the  number  which 
remained  on  the  register  ? — No. 

14.175.  You  do  not  know  the  number  remaining 
on  the  register  at  the  time  the  219  were  registered  ? 
— 1  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  that  correctly,  as  it 
extended  over  the  entire  year. 

14.176.  How  many  women  are  there  on  the  register 
now  ? — Last  Saturday  there  were  225. 

14.177.  That  is  the  whole  number  ? — The  whole 
number. 

14.178.  Is  that  an  increase  or  a  decrease? — It  is  a 
decrease. 

14.179.  From  when?  —  It  has  been  considerably 
decreasing  this  last  twelvemonth. 

14.180.  During  the  last  twelvemonth  can  you 
tell  us  what  number  the  decrease  is  ? — It  is  about 
100. 

14.181.  Then,  in  fact,  there  Avere  about  325  ? — I 
think  it  was  a  few  over  that,  about  12  months  from 
this  time. 

14.182.  Is  that  225  now  on  the  register  the  result 
of  the  complete  administration  of  these  Acts  at  Aider- 
shot  ? — It  is. 
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14.183.  Then  there  is  ample  accoramodatiou  at  the 
hospital  now  ? — Yes. 

14.184.  So  that  you  are  not  prevented  fi-om  putting 
women  on  the  register  for  fear  of  there  not  being 
ample  accommodation  for  them  now  ? — No,  there  is 
ample  accommodation. 

14.185.  Then  the  225  are  all  the  common  prosti- 
tutes now  in  Aldershot  ? — Yes. 

14.186.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  condition 
of  these  women  since  you  first  brought  them  under 
the  Act  ? — Yes,  a  very  considerable  change  ;  their 
condition  is  improved  in  every  respect. 

14.187.  When  you  f.rst  took  an  account  of  these 
matters  in  Aldershot  how  many  brothels  did  you  find  ? 
—54. 

14.188.  How   many  beerhouses  were  there? — In 
1867  there  were  136  beerhouses. 

14.189.  Were  many  of  those  beerhouses  resorted 
to  by  the  common  women  ? — There  were  many,  but 
at  that  time  the  women  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
frequent  pubUc-houses  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  majority  of 
them  were  not.  There  were  a  good  many  women, 
of  course,  who  did  go  to  public-houses  then  as  they 
do  now,  but  there  were  many  of  them  who  were  not 
sufficiently  clad  to  do  that. 

14.190.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.)  You  mean  that  they 
were  in  such  fi  ragged  condition  that  they  would  be 
afihamed  to  go  into  a  public-house  ? — Yes. 

14.191.  {Chairman.)  You  stated  there  were  54.? — 
Yes. 

14.192.  How  many  of  the  women  placed  on  the 
register  lived  in  these  brothels  ? — I  should  think 
about  160  or  170  perhaps,  from  that  to  200. 

14.193.  You  were  examined  before  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — Yes. 

14.194.  This  question  was  asked  you  "  With  regard 
"  to  the  class  of  women  who  live  by  this  prostitution, 
"  where  do  they  principally  reside,"  and  your  answer 
is  this,  "  If  the  committee  will  allow  me  to  produce 
"  a  return,  showing  the  residences  of  the  prostitutes 
"  in  the  district.  In  private  rooms  there  are  38 ;  in 
"  brothels  120  ;  in  public-houses  1 ;  in  beerhouses 
"  72  ;  with  parents  5  ;  making  a  total  of  243."  You 
gave  those  numbers  r — I  did  ;  that  was  in  1869. 

14.195.  You  gave  that  evidence  on  the  1st  of  July 
1869?— Yes. 

14.196.  Was  that  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time 
you  gave  your  evidence  ? — It  was. 

14.197.  But  now  I  am  referring  not  to  so  late  a 
period  as  that,  but  to  the  period  when  the  Acts  came 
into  operation  two  years  before  ? — I  understand  that. 

14.198.  Then  I  ask  you  again  how  many  women 
at  that  earlier  period  in  1867,  when  you  first  put 
these  Acts  into  force  were  living  in  brothels  ? — I 
presume  when  you  speak  of  brothels,  it  would  include 
those  living  in  beerhouses. 

14.199.  But  do  not  you  distinguish  between 
brotiiels  and  beerhouses  ? — In  some  instances  I  do, 
but  where  a  public-house  or  a  beerhouse  is  used  as 
a  public-house  and  a  brothel,  of  course  I  consider 
that  is  a  brothel  as  well. 

14.200.  In  speaking  of  brothels  we  will  take  it  in 
its  larger  sense,  that  is  to  say,  including  beer-houses 
which  are  used  as  brothels  ? — Yes. 

14.201.  Then  taking  that  and  still  keeping  to  the 
year  of  your  experience  how  many  did  you  find  ? — I 
should  think  160  to  170  or  to  180,  perhaps. 

14.202.  Were  there  many  women  living  in  other 
places  ? — There  were  ;  they  would  get  into  some  shed 
during  the  night,  or  anywhere  for  shelter. 

14.203.  There  were  no  houses  at  Aldershot  to 
which  you  could  trace  them  ? — There  were  houses  ; 
it  would  be  a  shed  perhaps  to  a  house  in  a  back  yard 
which  they  would  get  into. 

14.204.  That  is  to  say,  the  most  destitute  class  of 
prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

14.205.  Is  that  destitute  class  numerous  ? — Yes, 
they  form  the  number  which  would  make  up  the 
remainder  between  the  160,  170,  or  180  and  the  total. 

14.206.  How  many  brothels  are  there  now  in 
Aldershot  ? — There  are  35  now. 


14.207.  How  many  beerhouses  used  as  brothels  ?  THIRTT- 
— It  would  be  very  difficult  to  tell  that ;  I  think  that    FIRST  DAY. 
the  women  as  a  rule  resort  to  beerhouses  and  public-  ~~ . 
houses,  and  in  many   instances   they   have   small      "  "   ""  ' 
cottages  attached  to  them.                                          25  March  1871. 

14.208.  Would  you  consider  that  sort  of  house  a  

brothel  ? — In  some  instances  these  cottages  or  rooms 

are  in  the  back  yards  ;  the  landlords  screen  them- 
selves by  not  having  them  actually  on  the  pre- 
mises ;  by  having  those  places  they  go  to  the  public- 
houses  of  an  evening,  and  there  meet  with  soldiers, 
and  take  the  men  into  those  cottages  and  places  at 
the  back  of  the  yard. 

14.209.  Are  there  beerhouses  in  Aldershot  with 
cottages  or  tenements  attached  to  them  used  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

14.210.  Are  they  numerous  } — No  ;  I  think  about 
eleven  beerhouses  of  that  sort. 

]  4,21 1.  Do  the  brothel  keepers  in  Aldershot  attempt 
to  disguise  the  character  of  their  houses  ? — Not  the 
slightest. 

14.212.  They  are  known  to  the  police  ? — Yes. 

14.213.  And  you  enter  them  ? — Yes. 

14.214.  Do  they  hesitate  to  show  you  the  women 
or  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  number  of  the  women 
in  the  houses  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

14.215.  Then,  in  fact,  you  derive  your  information 
from  the  brothel  house  keepers  as  to  the  number  of 
women  lodging  with  them  ? — I  do,  in  a  measure. 

14.216.  Do  the  less  destitute  class  of  women  live  in 
brothels  ? — They  all  live  in  brothels  now.  There 
may,  occasionally,  be  a  few  tramping  prostitutes, 
who  sleep  out  for  a  few  nights  during  the  summer 
season,  but  during  the  winter  time  the  whole  have 
been  in  doors. 

14.217.  When  you  were  first  charged  with  looking 
up  these  women  did  you  find  many  lying  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  camp,  in  the  fields  and  hedges  ? — Yes, 
I  did. 

14.218.  Were  they  in  a  very  destitute  and  deplor- 
able condition  ? — They  were  in  a  very  bad  condition, 
scarcely  approachable  from  stench  and  vermin, 

14.219.  Are  those  women  so  numerous  now? — 
There  are  none  now  who  are  hanging  about  the 
approaches  to  the  camp  in  such  a  state  as  they  were 
at  that  time. 

14.220.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  measures 
which  you  have  taken  ? — Yes. 

14.221.  Do  the  brothel  house  keepers  in  Aldershot 
try  to  assist  you  at  all  in  discharging  your  duty,  or  do 
they  oppose  you  ? — I  never  found  any  opposition  from 
them.  If  I  go  and  ask  them  a  question  I  generally 
find  I  have  been  told  the  truth. 

14.222.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  Are  the  brothel 
keepers  in  favour  of  the  Acts  ? — I  believe  so,  in  fact  I 
have  heard  them  express  themselves  to  that  efifect. 

14.223.  {Chairman.)  Then  so  long  as  they  conduct 
their  business  without  disorder  you  do  not  meddle 
with  them  ? — No,  I  do  not  meddle  with  them  in  any 
way  if  they  do  not  give  me  any  reason  for  doing  so. 

14.224.  Have  you  ever  brought  any  brothel  keepers 
under  the  Act  of  1866  for  harbouring  diseased  prosti- 
tutes ? — None. 

14.225.  Do  they  give  you  notice  if  any  women  are 
diseased  in  their  houses  ? — They  would  if  they  knew 
it  ;  I  have  had  information  to  that  effect. 

14.226.  Did  you  find  much  difficulty  in  collecting 
common  women  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  I  found  much 
difficulty,  of  course  it  was  an  arduous  task,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  cannot  say  I  met  with  any- 
thing like  opposition,  or  anything  of  that  kind  at  aU. 

14.227.  In  what  way  did  you  ascertain  that  a 
woman  was  a  woman  of  the  town,  supposing  she  was 
not  living  in  a  brothel ;  a  woman  living  in  a  brothel  is 
easily  ascertained  ?— Yes. 

14.228.  But  supposing  you  have  information  that 
she  is  not  living  in  a  brothel  or  beerhouse  used  for 
the  purpose  of  prostitution,  how  do  you  prove  her  to 
be  a  prostitute?  —  There;  are  places  in  Aldershot 
which  are  used  and  are  called  places  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  if  I  find  this  woman,  or  any  other,  take  a 
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THIRTY-  man  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  I  should  conclude 
FIRST  DAY.  at  once  she  was  a  prostitute. 

"     .  14,229.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  previous 

*  history  of  the  women  who  become  common  pros- 

25  March  1871.  titutes  at  Aldershot  ? — Yes,  I  do.    I  have  inquired. 
 '  1  invariably  make  it  a  rule  to  inquire  of  them. 

14.230.  To  inquire  of  the  Avomen  ? — Yes. 

14.231.  Do  you  believe  what  they  tell  you  ? — In 
many  instances  I  do  ;  they  have  no  reason  for  telling 
me  an  untruth.  They  may,  and  possibly  do,  tell  me 
untruths  sometimes,  but,  in  the  main,  I  think  they 
tell  the  truth. 

14.232.  In  the  main  you  think  you  may  rely  on 
them  ? — Yes. 

14.233.  And  how  do  they  get  into  the  camp  ? — For 
various  reasons.  Troops,  for  instance,  marching 
through  places,  and  young  girls  fond  of  martial  music 
follow  on.  And  in  other  cases,  some  disagreement 
vnth  their  parents,  or  having  a  dislike  to  their  step- 
father or  stepmother,  they  leave  their  homes  and  come 
into  the  camp.  Others  come  in  becanso  they  have  no 
employment.  They  have  perhaps  been  in  service, 
and  lost  their  situation  or  character,  and  have  no  other 
alternative  but  to  go  on  the  streets  for  a  livelihood. 
I  do  not  think  the  majority  of  prostitutes  conduct 
themselves  in  that  way  for  the  sake  of  being  prosti- 
tutes, not  from  lust  ;  I  think  it  is  merely  to  get  a 
livelihood. 

14.234.  Do  many  of  the  country  girls  from  the 
neighbouring  villages  come  into  the  camp  ? — There 
are  several  in  the  summer  time,  but  not,  as  a  rule, 
from  the  immediate  villages.  We  get,  perhaps,  three 
or  four  in  the  summer  time. 

14.235.  Do  you  think  these  Acts  have  any  effect  in 
checking  those  girls  coming  in  ? —  I  do,  very  con- 
siderably. 

14.236.  In  what  way  ? — Because  directly  they  come 
into  camp  and  conduct  themselves  as  prostitutes,  if  it 
is  only  for  a  day  or  two,  they  are  known  to  be 
such,  and  know  they  Avill  have  to  comply  with  the 
Act,  and  will  not  only  bring  disgrace  on  themselves, 
but  on  their  parents  and  friends. 

14.237.  And  that  deters  them  from  taking  to  such 
coui'ses  ? — Yes. 

14.238.  There  being  a  constant  change  of  troops 
nt  Aklcrshot  is  there  a  very  constant  influx  of  fresh 
Avomen  ? — Yes,  and  regiments  coming  from  easy  dis- 
tances usually  bring  prostitutes  with  them,  and  the 
same  rule  applies  to  prostitutes  leaving  with  regiments 
if  it  is  within  an  easy  distance. 

14.239.  Then  are  your  men  constantly  -active  in 
taking  up  fresh  women  ? — They  are,  in  ascertaining 
their  character  and  whereabouts,  they  do  not  take 
them  up. 

14.240.  We  understand  there  is  a  class  of  women 
who  follow  regiments  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

14.241.  Do  you  know  those  women  as  a  class  ? — A 
woman  may  follow  a  regiment  ])erhaps  to  two  or  three 
stations,  then  perhaps  she  will  cease  to  follow  thai 
regiment,  or  tiie  particular  man,  or  she  may  have 
some  quarrel  with  the  man,  and  remain  at  Aldershot 
or  follow  the  regiment  on  and  get  some  other  person 
to  take  her. 

14.242.  But  are  there  many  women  who  stick  to 
liarticular  regiments  and  follow  them  wherever  they 
go  ? — Yes,  there  are  some. 

14.243.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  these  women,  whether  they  are  more  or  less 
diseased  than  another  class  ? — I  could  not  speak  to 
that. 

14.244.  Is  there  a  certain  number  of  regular  old 
prostitutes  at  Aldershot  who  stick  to  the  calling  ? — 
Yes,  there  are,  but  they  arc  not  a  numerous  class. 

14.245.  They  frequently  come  into  hospital,  I  sup- 
pose ? — No,  not  as  a  rule,  the  old  Avomen  do  not. 

14.246.  They  keep  themselves  clean  ? — The  i-egular 
old  prostitutes  seldom  come  into  the  hospital. 

14.247.  Why  is  that  ? — I  think  they  are  more 
cleanly  than  the  young  girls  and  take  more  care  of 
themselves,  and  if  they  had  anything  the  matter 
with  them  they  would  come  to  the  hospital  and  tell 


the  visiting  surgeon  that  they  were  diseased,  and  ask 
to  be  admitted  ;  Ave  find  that  to  be  the  case. 

14.248.  Do  many  young  girls  come  into  camp  ? — 
Yes. 

14.249.  Are  the  young  girls,  the  majority  of  them, 
of  fresh  importation  ? — No,  1  do  not  think  they  form 
the  majority,  though  there  are  many  young  girls  Avho 
come  into  camp. 

14.250.  How  young?— From  15,  16,  and  17. 

14.251.  Are  those  very  young  girls,  girls  Avho  come 
chiefly  from  villages  about  Aldershot  ? — It  does  not 
always  follow  that  they  do,  but  very  often  young  girls 
come  in  from  the  villages  as  aa^cU  as  from  the  towns. 
I  ;  think  all  the  girls  Avho  come  from  the  villages  are 
young  girls. 

14.252.  Is  it  Avithin  your  knOAvledge  that  many  of 
those  girls  are  induced  by  the  treatment  they  get  in 
the  hospital  and  the  good  advice  they  get  there  to 
leave  off  this  kind  of  life? — They  do  ;  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them,  and  thankfully  acknowledge  their 
gratitude  for  the  kind  treatment  received. 

14.253.  Do  they  leave  it  off  for  a  time  and  return 
to  it,  or  do  they  leave  it  off  permanently  ? — I  think 
they  leave  it  off  permanently.  I  should  see  them 
back  again  if  it  Avere  otherwise. 

14.254.  There  are  some  young  girls  avIio  leave  the 
hospital,  not  intending  to  return  to  that  kind  of  life, 
Avhom  you  see  no  more  of? — Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

14.255.  And  from  that  you  infer  that  they  leave  it 
permanently  ? — Yes  ;  1  do  not  Avish  you  to  under- 
stand that  none  of  them  come  back,  because  some  of 
them  do. 

14.256.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.)  Is  there  Avhat  is  called 
cliindestine  prostitution  existing  in  the  camp  ? — It 
does  exist,  but  not  to  that  degree  it  formerly  did. 

14.257.  You  speak  of  the  time  Avhen  you  first  joined 
the  camp? — Yes,  and  for  some  time  after Avards. 

14.258.  What  means  have  you  of  ascertaining  if 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  clandestine  pros- 
titution ? — In  a  place  like  Aldershot,  Avhere  the  police 
have  been  employed  for  some  years,  they  kuoAv  every 
person  in  the  place,  and  every  inhabitant,  and  their 
habits,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  therefore  are 
able  to  tell  those  Avho  conduct  themselves  as  pros- 
titutes, or  clandestine  prostitution,  as  the  case  may  be. 

14.259.  You  presume  that  clandestine  jirostitution 
Avould  be  carried  on  in  the  toAvn,  Avould  it  not .'' — Yes. 

14.260.  And  you  have  the  means  of  ascertaining, 
as  you  say,  the  habits  of  life  of  the  people  Avho  live  in 
the  toAA'n,  and  you  are  certain  that  what  is  termed 
clandestine  prostitution  has  been  steadily  on  the 
decrease  ? — I  am  quite  certain  of  that. 

14.261.  {Mr.  3Iu7idella.)  You  gave  us  a  wi'etched 
description  of  the  condition  of  the  women  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

14.262.  Of  the  great  number  of  Avomen  about  the 
camp  that  Avere  ragged  and  half  clothed,  and  Avho 
Avere  sleeping  in  sheds  ? — Yes,  that  Avas  the  case. 

14.263.  What  you  term,  I  think,  a  vagrant  and 
destitute  class  ? — Yes. 

14.264.  Are  Ave  to  understand  that  until  these  Acts 
came  into  operation  no  efforts  were  made  to  purge  the 
camp  of  this  class  ? — I  cannot  speak  as  to  that.  I  am 
not  aAvare  of  any  efforts  ;  there  may  have  been,  but  I 
am  not  aAvare. 

14.265.  They  were  not  interfered  Avith  until  these 
Acts  interfered  Avith  them  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  had  no 
experience. 

14.266.  But  you  found  them  there? — I  found  them 
there  ;  I  had  no  experience  before  that  time. 

14.267.  And  the  effect  of  these  Acts  has  been  what — 
to  drive  them  aAvay,  or  improve  their  condition  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  has  driven  them  away,  but  improved 
their  condition  ;  they  A\'ere  only  too  glad  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  Lock  Hospital. 

14.268.  You  speak  of  beerhouses  and  public-houses 
that  are  brothels  ? — Yes,  I  call  them  brothels,  inas- 
much as  they  have,  as  I  said  before,  places  of  accom- 
modation at  the  back,  small  cottages  and  places  of  that 
sort,  and  although  the  landlord  may  perhaps  think 
they  are  not  so,  still  I  look  upon  them  as  such. 
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14.269.  That  although  he  has  not  women  residing 
in  his  house  exactly,  he  has  them  on  the  premises  ? 
— In  many  instances  they  are  on  the  premises,  although 
not  exactly  residing  in  the  house,  I  consider  them  as 
such. 

14.270.  Have  you  no  power  of  prosecuting  land- 
lords of  that  class  ? — Yes,  the  police  have  power  to 
prosecute  people  for  having  notoriously  bad  characters 
on  their  premises. 

14.271.  How  is  it  that  these  public-houses  and  beer- 
houses are  not  deprived  of  their  license  on  the  next 
licensing  day  ? — Just  before  the  licensing  day ;  they 
get  rid  of  those  women  ;  as  a  rule  they  move  out  to 
other  lodgings,  and  as  soon  as  the  licensing  day  is 
over,  come  back  again. 

14.272.  But  who  is  it  has  the  superintendence  of 
these  public-houses,  and  beerhouses ;  is  it  the  metro- 
politan police,  or  some  other  police  ? — It  is  the  county 
police. 

14.273.  Do  not  the  county  police  take  any  steps 
against  these  public-house  keepers  and  beerhouse 
keepers  ? — The  usual  way  is  on  the  licensing  day  ;  the 
superintendent  of  police  gives  the  sitting  justices  in 
petty  sessions  the  character  of  the  house,  and  how  it  has 
been  conducted  during  the  past  year,  and  so  on,  and 
the  licensing  magistrates  are  acquainted  with  every- 
thing, I  believe. 

14.274.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  this  fact,  that 
these  licensed  houses  still  exist  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  of 
course  the  magistrates  must  be  satisfied  before  they 
grant  the  license,  they  would  not  otherwise  do  it. 

14.275.  But  you,  on  the  other  hand,  are  quite  satis- 
fied that  what  you  say  is  true,  that  there  are  a  con- 
siderable niimber  of  public-houses  and  beerhouses 
which  are  absolutely  brothels  in  Aldershot  ? — Yes, 
there  are. 

14'276.  You  say  that  the  brothel  keepers  are  in 
favour  of  these  Acts  ? — I  believe  they  are  ;  they  have 
spoken  to  me,  and  I  may  say  that  most  of  the  people 
who  are  brothel  keepers,  the  Avomen  principally  have 
been  prostitutes  in  their  day,  doubtless. 

14.277.  What  is  it  that  makes  them  regard  them 
with  favour  ? — I  suppose  it  is  from  a  personal  motive. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other.  If  a  woman  was  ill  or 
diseased,  or  anything  of  that  sort  previous  to  the 
Acts  coming  in  operation,  she  would  be  some  con- 
siderable trouble  or  expense. 

14.278.  She  would  be  an  incumbrance  and  trouble 
to  the  brothel  keeper  ? — Yes. 

14.279.  Now  she  is  sent  to  hospital  instead  ? — Yes, 
that  is  my  view  of  it. 

14.280.  You  said  that  women  give  information  to 
you  of  other  women  when  diseased  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
case. 

14.281.  You  said  they  had  done  so  ? — Yes. 

14.282.  How  is  it  that  they  give  that  information, 
because  I  understand  these  women  attend  regular 
examination  rooms,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

14.283.  Then  what  is  the  need  of  informations  ? — If 
I  went  to  a  brothel  keeper  this  morning,  and  she  said 
so-and-so  had  told  her  that  she  was  diseased,  and  was 
going  to  the  hospital,  or  wanted  to  go  to  the  hospital, 
or  could  she  go  to  the  hospital  to-day,  would  the  doctor 
be  there  ;  and  perhaps  in  another  case  it  might  be  a 
stranger  who  told  the  brothel  keeper  she  was  diseased, 
and  made  some  inquiry  about  going  to  the  hospital, 
and  I  should  then  tell  her  when  the  surgeon  would 
be  there,  and  what  would  be  the  best  time  to  go. 

14.284.  You  see  a  constant  influx  of  women  in  the 
camp ;  are  the  women  who  come  generally  very  young  ? 
— Some  come  at  15,  16,  and  17. 

14.285.  Are  many  of  those  girls  under  17  years  of 
age  ? — Yes  ;  not  large  numbers,  but  in  the  season 
there  are  many. 

14.286.  What  proportion  should  you  say  were  under 
17  ? — I  should  say  that  there  might  be  10  or  15  come 
in  during  the  season  under  17. 

14.287.  And  you  say  you  believe  that  they  take  to 
this  life  from  the  cruelty  of  stepfathers  or  stepmothers, 
or  from  want  of  employment ;  did  I  understand  you 
rightly  ?— Yes, 


14.288.  And  not  from  lust,  but  the  desire  of  living  ?  THIRTY- 
— Yes,  they  have  told  me  so  ;  not  only  one,  but  I  may   FIUST  DAY. 
say  scores  have  told  me  so.   I  do  not  think  the  whole 

of  them  would  tell  me  an  untruth  about  it.  ^ofa  Smith. 

14.289.  Then  you  think  the  majority  of  them  are  a  25  March  1871 
neglected  or  ill-used  class  ? — I  do.   

14.290.  Do  you  consider  that  their  education  and 
their  training  have  been  neglected  by  their  parents  ? — 
Yes,  I  do. 

14.291.  I  think  you  said  the  young  gii-ls  were  more 
careless  about  their  health  than  the  older  ones  ? — Yes, 
they  are  ;  they  are  a  more  idle  and  indolent  class. 

14.292.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  times  these 
young  women  would  go  to  hospital  in  the  course  of 
the  year  ? — Probably  six  or  seven  times. 

14.293.  She  would  be  diseased  six  or  seven  times 
in  the  year  ? — Yes,  but  that  would  be  an  exceptional 
case. 

14.294.  One  of  the  worst  cases  ? — One  of  the  worst 
cases,  an  extreme  case. 

14.295.  {3Ir.  Bylands.)  Then  1  understand  that 
the  number  of  prostitutes  remains  about  the  same  in 
your  experience  of  the  district  ? — Speaking  of  the 
present — but  the  present  time  could  hardly  perhaps 
be  considered  fair,  because  the  troops  have  hardly 
commenced  to  move  in.  I  was  saying  at  this  par- 
ticular time  it  was  less  than  it  has  been  at  former 
periods.  Troops  will  begin  to  move  in  very  likely 
in  the  early  part  of  next  month,  and  of  course  iliere 
will  be  more  prostitutes  at  that  time  than  thei-e  are 
at  present. 

14.296.  A.re  there  special  periods  during  the  year 
at  which  you  have  an  influx  of  troops  ? — About 
April  generally,  from  April  to  June. 

14.297.  During  that  time  there  is  a  change  in  the 
regiments  stationed  at  Aldershot  ? — Yes,  there  are 
regiments  come  in  for  the  drill  season  about  April 
generally. 

14.298.  Then  if  you  took  a  statistical  return  of  the 
number  of  prostitutes  ;  you  would  anticipate  that  the 
number  at  the  close  of  the  year  would  be  rather 
below  the  average  of  the  year  ? — Well,  I  think  it 
will  be  rather  below,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
difference  would  be  very  much  in  any  way. 

14.299.  However  you  do  not  think  the  effect  of 
the  Acts  is  to  lessen  the  number  of  prostitutes  in 
a  given  time  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  would  in 
Aldershot,  where  the  prostitutes  and  troops  are  of 
such  a  migratory  nature.  Much,  however,  depends  on 
the  strength  of  the  forces,  although  latterly  there  are 
less  prostitutes  now  than  there  have  been  in  former 
years,  but  whether  they  will  increase  again  as  the  troops 
come  in  I  cannot  say  ;  it  has  done  "o  in  former  years, 
and  probably  will  do  so  again. 

14.300.  A.t  all  events  you  have  no  facts  which 
would  lead  you  to  suppose  that  the  Acts  have  led  to  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  ? — I  know 
they  have,  because  the  ^cts  have  had  the  effect  of  . 
sending  women  to  their  homes  and  friends.  For 
instance,  if  I  found  a  young  girl  in  Aldershot  I  should 
make  some  inquiries  of  her,  and  I  should  get  some 
person  who  was  kind  enough  to  send  her  home.  I 
should  make  some  inquiry  about  her,  and  very  likely 
get  lodgings  for  her  for  a  night  and  pay  for  her 
victuals,  and  I  would  communicate  with  her  friends 
and  perhaps  send  her  home  the  next  morning,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing.  So  that  on  young  women 
coming  in  I  always  take  the  precaution  of  doing  all  I 
can  for  them,  without  bringing  them  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Acts,  but  finding  the  women  in  these 
places  and  in  company  of  known  prostitutes,  I  do 

all  I  can  to  get  them  away,  and  I  know  it  haj  had  a 
very  good  effect. 

14.301.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  understood 
my  question  ;  it  was  not  with  regard  to  the  number 
going  out  of  the  district,  but  the  number  coming  into 
the  district.  You  find,  as  I  understood  you,  that  the 
number  in  the  district  at  any  given  time  is  about  the 
same  ? — ^Yes,  the  number  of  prostitutes  is  about  the 
same  ;  those  coming  into  the  district  from  unprotected 
stations  are  usually  badly  diseased. 
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THIRTY"-         14,302.  Then  with  regard  to  the  aggregate  number 
FIRST  DAY.       pi'ostitutes,  the  operation  of  these  Acts  does  not 
JohnSmith     materially  diminish  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  a 

 '     given  time  ?  —  No,  it  does  not  materially  do  so ; 

March  1871.  at  Aldershot  they  fluctuate  with  the  number  of  troops, 

 although  at  present,  as  I  have  stated,  it  is  lower  than 

before. 

14.303.  And  then  the  operation  of  the  Acts  may  be 
twofold  ;  it  may  be,  and  I  presume  it  is  to  some 
extent,  to  prevent  a  certain  number  of  women  coming 
on  to  the  town  of  Aldershot  ?  —  We  have  certain 
numbers  who  come  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  being  admitted  into  hospital ;  from 
Eeadiug,  from  Oxford,  from  Guildford,  from  London, 
and  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  come  for 
the  purpose  of  being  admitted  into  the  hospital  for 
treatment. 

14.304.  But  with  regard  to  the  young  women 
coming  into  Aldershot,  you  told  the  Right  Honourable 
Chairman  that  the  effect  of  these  Acts  is  to  prevent 
a  certain  number  of  young  women  coming  into  Aider- 
shot  ? — Just  so. 

14.305.  Are  those  young  women  in  your  judgment 
young  women  who  are  modest,  or  at  all  events 
moderately  prudent  in  their  conduct ;  or  do  you  mean 
it  prevents  young  prostitutes  coming  into  the  town  ? 
— I  mean  a  young  woman  before  she  left  home  and 
came  to  Aldershot  was  very  likely  a  good  girl ;  there 
are  instances  of  good  character  previous  to  their 
coming  to  Aldershot. 

14.306.  But  you  think  the  effect  has  been  to  pre- 
vent some  of  the  young  girls  of  that  class  coming  ?  — 
I  am  sure  it  has. 

14.307.  But  I  understand  you  it  does  not  prevent 
the  number  of  prostitutes  coming  there  from  other 
districts  with  soldiers,  or  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  from 
the  outflux  ? — ^Yes,  they  come  for  their  own  benefit, 
and  treatment  in  the  Lock  Hospital. 

14.308.  You  are  aware  that  throughout  the  whole 
district  there  is  a  constant  influx  and  a  constant  efflux 
of  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

14.309.  Women  come  and  go  continually  ? — Yes. 

14.310.  You  are  aware  also  that  of  prostitutes  in 
any  part  of  the  country,  whether  a  protected  district 
or  not,  a  very  considerable  number  are  continually 
drifting  out  of  prostitution  into  social  life  ? — There  is 
no  doubt  of  it. 

14.311.  So  that  although  you  may,  and  no  doubt 
do,  use  your  influence  to  the  advantage  of  these 
women,  you  cannot  attribute  to  the  operation  of 
these  Acts  a  vexy  large  amount  of  this  removal  of 
prostitutes  off  the  town.  You  would  say  that,  I 
suppose ; — I  should  attribute  the  whole  that  have 
been  advised,  and  who  have  taken  the  advice,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  who  have  been  sent  to 
homes  and  to  their  friends  ;  besides,  the  beneficial  effect 
of  the  kind  ministration  when  in  hospital  has  doubt- 
less done  much  to  avert  their  evil  courses,  and  on 
reflection  have  quietly  returned  to  their  parents  ;  that 
I  attribute  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts. 

14.312.  That  is  to  say,  you  suppose  that  the 
hospitals  could  not  exist  without  the  Acts,  and  do 
attribute  to  them  the  influence  brought  to  bear  on 
the  women  when  under  treatment  in  the  hospital  ? — 
Yes. 

14.313.  You  stated  that  the  older  women,  when 
they  found  themselves  diseased,  at  once  went  into 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

14.314.  And  you  also  made  a  statement  that  a 
number  of  women  come  into  the  district  of  Aldershot 
in  order  to  get  admission  into  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

14.315.  Would  that  lead  you  to  suppose  that  if 
hospitals  were  provided  with  ample  accommodation 
for  the  treatment  of  these  women,  the  women  would 
naturally  go  into  these  hospitals  in  the  event  of  their 
being  diseased  without  their  being  compelled  to  go  ? 
— I  should  think  if  ample  accommodation  was  pro- 
vided at  the  places  the  women  come  from,  they  would 
not  go  that  distance,  because  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity for  it  ;  they  would  be  admitted  into  hospital  at 
the  place  whence  they  come  ;  but  then  as  now,  not 


until  they  were  so  badly  diseased  that  they  could  not 

keep  out  any  longer,  except  old  prostitutes. 

14.316.  You  consider  they  would  voluntarily  go  to 
any  hospital  rather  than  come  such  a  distance  ? — Such 
women  as  those  would. 

14.317.  There  are  not  many  of  these  old  prostitutes 
you  say  ? — Not  many. 

14.318.  Do  you  account  for  that  fact  on  the 
ground  I  have  just  suggested,  that  prostitutes  do  not 
remain  in  that  life  more  than  two  or  three  years  ? — I 
do  not  know  exactly,  because  we  find  at  times  women 
coming  in  who  have  been  old  prostitutes,  and  who 
come  from  other  stations  and  other  places.  I  think 
they  used  to  move  from  one  station  or  town  to 
another. 

14.319.  But  still,  take  the  bulk  of  prostitutes,  the 
number  of  women  above  30  and  35  would  be  very 
much  less,  would  it  not  ?  —  Yes,  very  much  less 
compared  with  the  other  women. 

14.320.  That  must  be  either  because  they  have 
gone  out  of  prostitution,  or  because  they  have  died 
off,  must  it  not  ?  What  has  become  of  the  women  ? — 
They  get  into  private  life,  leave  the  districts  worn  out, 
and  probably  many  die  in  workhouses. 

14.321.  We  have  a  Parliamentary  Return  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  women  on  the  register  at 
Aldershot.    The  Return   commences   in   the  year 

1867  ?— Yes. 

14.322.  And  then  you  appeared  to  have  a  number 
of  women,  278  on  the  register  ? — Yes. 

14.323.  Would  you  consider  that  that  was  an  ac- 
curate statement  of  the  number  of  women  then  upon 
the  town,  as  near  as  you  could  make  out  ? — I  cannot 
say  that,  it  might  be  ;  but  there  were  278  who  had 
been  registered  at  that  time,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  be  just  about  that  number,  because  some  would 
go  in  and  some  come  out. 

14.324.  However,  generally,  you  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  was  the  number  ? — Yes. 

14.325.  Then  you  give  an  account  of  what  became 
of  those  women  ? — Yes. 

14.326.  And  proceeding  to  1868,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  smaller  number  of  women  on  the  register  ; 
and  going  to  1869,  the  number  on  the  register  at  the 
end  of  that  yeai-  was  231,  and  probably  the  number 
of  women  who  left  the  district  was  153  ? — Yes. 

14.327.  But  the  number  who  loft  the  district  in 

1868  was  only  90,  and  in  1867  only  28  ?— Yes. 

14.328.  Can  you  account  for  the  excessive  number 
of  women  who  left  the  district  in  1869  as  compared 
with  the  previous  years  ? — Yes  ;  I  can  account  for 
that  in  this  way :  the  278  women  that  were  put  on 
the  register  in  1867  was  the  number  put  on  ;  as  I 
said  before,  we  did  not  take  so  much  notice  of  the 
women  going  and  coming,  for  we  had  not  accommo- 
dation for  them,  and  could  not  look  after  them  so 
much  then  as  afterwards,  and  the  278  would  be 
the  latter  end  of  the  year,  those  women  would  be 
registered  ;  because  as  we  went  on  the  accommodation 
increased,  and  so  on.  In  1868  and  in  1869  we  were 
well  prepared,  and  the  women  were  more  then  than 
the  previous  year. 

14.329.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  accommodation? 
— Hospital  accommodation. 

14.330.  With  regard  to  the  hospital,  when  did  the 
hospital  accommodation  become  suflicient? — The  hos- 
pital accommodation  was  provided  in  1868,  but  then 
at  that  time  the  beds  were  generally  occupied ;  after 
that,  getting  into  1869,  the  beds  were  not  occupied, 
and  have  not  been  since. 

14.331.  But  the  point  I  want  an  explanation  of 
is  this.  How  was  it  that  in  1869  153  left  the 
district,  and  only  90  in  1868  ? — The  only  reason  I 
can  give  you  is  this,  that  in  1869,  as  I  said  before, 
there  was  more  notice  taken  of  the  women  than  there 
was  in  the  jjrevious  years,  and  the  women  probably 
changed  more  then  than  in  any  other  year  ;  the  whole 
not  having  been  registered,  they  consequently  could 
not  be  removed. 

14.332.  Then,  in  fact,  so  fav  &s  you  know,  you 
cannot  explain  it  ? — I  can  explain  thus  far,  that  I 
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know  the  number  of  those  women  given  actually 
left  the  district  at  that  time,  but  apeaising  of  1867  and 
1868  I  cannot  speak  so  correctly,  because  women 
would  come  and  go  we  should  take  no  notice  of  ;  for 
instance,  a  woman  who  was  not  placed  on  the  register 
would  not  be  removed,  because  she  was  not  put  on. 

14.333.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  we  must  come  to 
this  conclusion,  from  what  you  have  just  now  said, 
that  the  returns  for  1869  are  more  accurate  than  those 
for  the  previous  years  ? — They  are  all  accurate,  but  if 
a  woman  was  not  placed  on  the  register  we  could  not 
move  her  off  it.  Very  likely  a  woman  would  come 
into  the  district  to-day  and  remain  for  a  month  or  two 
months,  and  we  should  not  take  notice  of  that  woman, 
because,  suppose  she  was  certified  to  be  diseased,  she 
could  not  be  admitted  into  the  hospital,  therefore  no 
notice  would  be  taken  of  her  ;  but  when  sufficient 
accommodation  was  provided  every  woman  coming 
into  the  district  was  registered,  and  when  she  left 
notice  was  taken  of  her,  so  that  in  1869  that  would 
probably  swell  the  number. 

14.334.  Both  ways,  so  many  more  coming  in  and  so 
many  more  going  out  ? — Yes. 

14.335.  Then  the  returns  are  more  reliable  in  1869 
than  in  1868,  because  you  bi'ought  all  the  women  in  ? — 
Well,  they  are  reliable  for  each  year,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  because  the  women,  as  I  said,  were  not 
taken  in  the  first  year,  because  we  could  not  do  any- 
thing with  them,  and  they  would  come  into  the  town 
and  remain  there  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  would 
not  be  registered.  I  believe  there  would  be  the  same 
change  with  the  women  to  and  from  in  those  years  as 
there  was  in  1869,  but  as  they  were  not  registered, 
they  could  not  be  removed  from  it  and  shown  as 
having  left  the  district. 

14.336.  It  simply  comes  to  this,  that  the  return  for 
1868  is  not  so  complete  as  the  return  for  1869  was  ? 
— Very  likely,  as  there  were  many  women  who  came 
in  and  out  of  the  district  that  year  as  before,  but  not 
being  able  to  cope  with  it  exactly  then,  I  have  only 
given  the  numbers  as  they  actually  occurred. 

14.337.  Now  with  regard  to  the  question  as  to  the 
brothel  keepers,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Act  of 
1866  under  which  you  have  power  to  punish  a  brothel 
keeper  harbouring  a  diseased  prostitute  ? — Yes. 

14.338.  It  does  come  within  your  knowledge  occa- 
sionally that  diseased  prostitutes  are  being  harboured 
by  the  brothel  keepers  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that ;  they 
may  at  times,  and  I  believe  that  brothel  keepers  have 
harboured  them,  but  at  the  same  time  I  have  not 
sufficient  proof  of  that,  and  it  would  be  useless  to 
take  a  case  before  the  bench  of  magistrates,  if  you 
could  not  prove  it.  I  believe  in  ray  own  mind  they 
have  hai'boured  them,  but  not  having  any  proof,  I 
have  not  taken  action. 

14.339.  Supposing  a  man  were  to  come  to  you,  a 
reliable  person,  and  you  knew  he  had  been  infected 
by  a  woman  at  a  particular  brothel,  you  would  be 
stopped  from  proceeding  against  that  brothel  keeper 
by  the  fact  that  if  you  took  any  proceedings,  you 
would  have  to  prove  before  the  magistrate  the  guilty 
knowledge  of  the  brothel  keeper  ? — Yes,  just  so. 

14.340.  And  has  not  that  had  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting your  taking  any  action  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament  ? — No.  I  presume  if  a  brothel  keeper  is 
harbouring  a  woman  in  the  house,  knowing  her  to  be 
diseased,  and  I  receive  such  information  as  you  have 
just  spoken  of, — if  I  knew  a  person  residing  in  the 
house,  either  a  prostitute  or  a  brothel  keeper,  and  I 
told  them  that  I  had  information  that  the  person 
residing  in  the  house  was  diseased,  they  would  very 
probably  say  at  once,  "  I  will  go  to  the  hospital ; " 
but  in  the  event  of  harbouring  them,  1  never  found  a 
case  where  they  absolutely  harboured  them,  knowing 
them  to  be  diseased.  They  very  likely  do  know  it 
sometimes,  but  as  a  rule,  I  think,  the  brothel  keepers 
give  me  every  information. 

14.341.  Do  you  suppose  if  the  Act  of  Parliament 
was  so  m.odified  that  you  could  lodge  an  information 
-against  a  brothel  keeper  for  harbouring  diseased  pros- 
titutes without  being  required  to  prove  a  guilty 


knowledge  that,  with  that  power  in  the  hands  of  the  THIETY- 
police,  you  could  control  the  brothel  keepers  to  such  FIKST  BAY. 

an  extent  as  to  induce  them  to  assist  the  police  in   

seeing  to  the  women  being  examined  ? — I  would  John^Smith. 
not  exactly  do  that,  because  they  might  not  have  that  25  March  1871 

guilty  knowledge  ;  but  if  in  this  way,  the  brothel   

keeper  knew  that  they  had  not  presented  themselves 
for  examination,  I  think  that  would  be  the  best  way, 
because  then  it  would  take  it  off  their  shoulders  as  it 
were. 

14.342.  I  am  rather  anxious  to  get  at  your  opinion 
without  reference  to  the  question  of  examination  as  to 
how  fai',  leaving  the  examination  out  of  view,  you 
could  make  use  of  such  a  provision  as  that,  which 
I  was  pointing  out  to  you,  as  the  means  of  compelling 
the  brothel  keepers  to  aid  the  police  in  seeing  that  any 
diseased  woman  went  to  the  hospital  ? — I  believe  if 
that  portion  was  left  out  "  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve," in  many  instances  we  should  be  able  to  take 
action.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  ver}''  difficult  to 
prove  the  guilty  knowledge  of  a  person  in  that 
way. 

14.343.  You  are  aware  from  your  great  experience 
as  a  police  officer,  no  doubt,  that  guilty  knowledge  is 
necessarily  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  you  can 
prove  ? — Yes. 

14^344.  And  that  must  limit  the  operation  of  that 
clause  very  materially  indeed  ? — It  does. 

14.345.  I  notice  in  the  evidence  which  you  gave 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1869  that  you  made  a  suggestion  very  much  to  the 
effect  of  what  you  now  say  ? — Yes. 

14.346.  You  suggest  that  the  brothel  keepers  should 
be  liable,  whether  they  knew  the  women  were  diseased 
or  not,  for  harboui'ing  them  when  in  a  diseased  state, 
knowing  them  to  be  prostitutes  ? — Just  so. 

14.347.  Would  not  you  consider  that  if  you  had 
that  power  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the 
brothel  keepers  knew  you  had  that  power  and  that  they 
were  liable  to  have  this  information  laid  against  them 
in  the  event  of  any  disease  being  communicated,  it 
would  be  a  very  strong  inducement  indeed  for  them 
to  take  care  that  the  women  when  diseased  were  sent 
to  hospital  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  and  if  that  was  left  out 
it  would  do  away  with  the  other  altogether. 

14.348.  With  what  other  ?_With  their  seeing  that 
they  were  not  diseased  by  submitting  themselves  in 
the  usual  way,  was  my  suggestion  before  the  Committee. 

14.349.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  it  would  be  a 
sufficient  motive  — Yes. 

14.350.  I  daresay  you  are  of  opinion  that  the 
brothel  keepers  very  often  know  whether  a  woman  is 
diseased  or  not,  but  you  cannot  prope  it? — Yes,  that 
is  my  opinion. 

14.351.  And  if  liable  to  such  a  penalty,  would  not 
the  notoriety  so  given  to  the  fact  of  their  having 
women  in  this  diseased  state  in  their  house,  be  a  very 
strong  motive  indeed  to  induce  them  to  aid  the  police 
in  getting  women  into  hospital  when  they  were 
diseased  ? — I  think  so.  I  should  also  say  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  with  regard  to  harbouring  very 
young  girls. 

14.352.  If  a  brothel  keeper,  for  instance,  harboured 
a  young  prostitute  under  a  certain  age,  say  under 
15  or  16,  as  the  case  may  be,  you  would  say  in  that 
case  there  should  be  a  summary  means  of  dealing  with 
the  brothel  keeper  by  a  penalty  ? — I  do,  even  sup- 
posing they  allowed  such  girls  to  sleep  in  the  same 
room,  or  even  in  the  same  house,  with  known  prosti- 
tutes, because  we  know  for  what  purpose  a  brothel 
keeper  would  have  young  girls  in  his  house,  and  I 
would  punish  him,  even  supposing  he  only  allowed 
them,  to  sleep  on  the  same  premises. 

14.353.  Then,  in  fact,  your  suggestion  is  that  if  a 
house  was  a  notorious  brothel,  and  a  very  young  girl 
was  found  harboured  there,  that  should  be  an  offence 
punishable  upon  summaiy  conviction  ? — It  is. 

14.354.  Do  you  think  that  the  police  would  have  a 
great  advantage  in  checking  this  juvenile  prostitution 
if  they  had  powers  similar  to  those  under  the  Juvenile 
Criminals  Act,  to  bring  young  girls  before  the  magis-- 
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THIRTY-  trates  with  a  view  to  their  being  committed  to  a 
FIRST  DAY.  reformatory  or  an  industrial  school  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 

  .       -would  have  a  very  good  eftect,  though  perhaps  some 

John  Smith,  ^^^^^g  gjj.jg  ^yonld  hardly  come  under  that,  because 
25M^1871.  hitherto  they  might  liave  been  living  respectably,  and 

.  1_       '  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  perhaps  their  friends  would 

o-ladly  receive  them  back  again  if  they  could  do  so, 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  girls  were  found  and  taken 
charge  of  before  they  had  done  wrong. 

14.355.  Is  that  the  fact  now  with  children  under 
the  Juvenile  Criminals  Act,  that  if  parents  undertake 
the  charge  of  them,  they  have  only  a  small  punish- 
ment in  the  first  instance  ? — It  is. 

14.356.  You  spoke  about  these  young  girls  that  for 
some  time  they  may  go  on  with  a  certain  amount  of 
clandestine  prostitution.  You  were  under  the  im- 
pression when  you  gave  your  evidence  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  that  there  was  a  great 
number  of  them  ? — Yes,  so  there  was  at  that  time. 

14.357.  Do  you  believe  that  that  has  been  altered  ? 
— Yes,  I  am  sure  it  has. 

J  4,358.  You  believe  that  the  better  police  arrange- 
ments have  checked  that  clandestine  prostitution  ? — 
Yes. 

14.359.  How  would  you  describe  a  clandestine 
prostitute  ? — I  should  describe  a  clandestine  prostitute 
in  this  way,  as  one  who  went  with  various  men  ;  per- 
haps she  would  take  the  men  to  her  home,  or  to  some 
place  apart  from  the  place  where  the  regular  prosti- 
tutes take  the  men,  and  she  would  not  solicit  for 
prostitution  either  in  a  public-house  nor  in  the  street, 
but  would  meet  the  man  by  appointment,  or  some- 
thing in  that  way. 

14.360.  Living  all  the  time  where? — She  might 
live  with  her  friends,  or  with  her  husband,  or  any 
other  place. 

14.361.  And  you  think  that  the  effect  of  the  Act 
has  been  to  diminish  the  number  of  that  class  ? — It 
has. 

14.362.  Do  you  find  that  amongst  servants  there  is 
the  same  proportion  of  clandestine  prostitution  ;  I 
mean  among  servants  of  the  lower  class  ? — Well,  there 
may  be  some  kind  of  clandestine  prostitution  among 
servants,  but  it  does  not  extend  very  much.  It  is 
so  in  some  instances,  but  not  as  a  rule. 

14.363.  You  think  that  there  has  been  a  material 
improvement  ? — I  do. 

14.364.  Since  your  last  evidence  ? — Yes. 

14.365.  With  regard  to  women  living  in  private 
rooms,  do  not  you  find  great  diificulty  in  detecting 
whether  they  carry  on  clandestine  prostitution  or  not. 
How  can  you  biing  a  woman  under  the  operation  of 
the  Acts  who  lives  in  a  private  room  and  who  does 
a  certain  amount  of  prostitution  ? — It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  bring  a  woman  like  that  under  the  Acts, 
inasmuch  as  the  woman  would  perhaps  live  in  a  room, 
l)ay  her  rent,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  occa- 
sionally conduct  herself  as  a  clandestine  prostitute  by 
having  men  to  go  with  her  at  her  own  lodgings. 

14.366.  Precisely;  now,  what  I  want  to  go  to  is 
this,  supposing  a  woman  takes  a  room  and  receives  in 
that  room  a  man  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  any 
great  observation,  when  that  man  goes  into  that  room 
you  cannot  follow  him  in  there  ? — Certainly  not. 

14.367.  The  woman  is  entirely  free  from  your 
control  ? — Yes. 

14.368.  And  unless  she  does  something  overtly 
you  cannot  take  hold  of  her  ? — Certainly  not. 

14.369.  Can  you  say  that  class  of  woman  has  not 
increased  in  Aldershot  ? — I  can.  It  has  decreased. 
That  is  the  class  I  referred  to. 

14.370.  In  a  return  presented  in  1869  where  you 
give  the  number  of  women  living  in  private  rooms  as 
38,  those  of  course  would  be  women  not  of  the  class 
you  are  now  speaking  of,  but  notorious  prostitutes  ? — 
Yes. 

14.371.  Do  you  think  that  that  class  has  increased 
or  diminished  ? — I  think  it  is  just  at  a  standstill. 

14.372.  Is  the  number  living  in  brothels  now  the 
fiame  ? — I  think  so.    I  have  not  taken  a  list  of  tliem 


lately,  but  I  believe  it  is  so,  because  they  do  not 
fluctuate  much.  I  always  know  if  a  fresh  place 
springs  up,  and  it  is  now  about  the  same.  There 
might  be  a  diiference  between  to  day  and  this  day 
week.  They  move  from  one  place  to  another  so  as 
to  suit  their  convenience  in  their  lodgings.  Some 
places  are  dearer  than  others,  and  if  they  can  get  a 
room  for  a  shilling  or  two  a  week  less,  it  is  an 
inducement  to  move,  or  they  might  have  a  quarrel 
with  the  landlord  or  landlady,  or  may  fall  out  with 
some  of  their  own  acquaintances ;  and  there  are  those 
and  various  other  reasons  for  moving  ;  they  are  a  class 
of  people  who  move  about  from  place  to  place. 

14.373.  But  the  lodgings  in  Aldershot  which  are 
occupied  by  these  women  are  well  known  to  you  ? — 
Yes. 

14.374.  And  if  the  tenants  change,  you  know  the 
class  of  women  who  go  into  them  ? — Yes. 

14.375.  Now  when  a  woman  comes  up,  how  do 
you  get  her  to  make  a  voluntary  submission  ? — When 
I  first  find  a  woman  to  be  a  prostitute,  then,  in  order 
to  bring  her  under  the  Act,  I  warn  her  to  attend 
for  examination.  Supposing  the  examination  was  on 
Tuesday  or  Friday,  she  might  very  likely  call  on  me 
some  time  before  that  and  submit. 

14.376.  Sign  the  voluntary  submission  ? — Sign  the 
voluntary  submission,  and  I  would  say,  come  up  '•  to- 
morrow morning,"  or  some  time  to  suit  your  con- 
venience. I  should  tell  her  when  I  should  be  at  home, 
and  she  would  then  come  and  submit  herself  under 
the  Acts,  and  the  next  day  she  would  go  up  for  exami- 
nation, or  even  on  the  same  day,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

14.377.  And  you  make  yourself  quite  certain  as  to 
her  character  before  you  go  on  ? — Yes. 

14.378.  But  supposing  there  is  some  Avoman  who  is 
a  partial  prostitute  of  the  class  we  have  been  speaking 
of,  one  who  is  perhaps  a  servant  ? — Yes, 

14.379.  I  notice,  in  your  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee, you  said  in  that  case  you  would  warn  the 
master  or  mistress  ? — Yes,  I  should. 

14.380.  Would  not  it  lead  to  the  girl  losing  her 
place  ? — I  should  not  think  of  going  to  warn  a  servant 
without  I  spoke  to  the  master  or  mistress. 

14.381.  But  would  not  the  eflfect  of  your  speaking  to 
the  master  or  mistress  be  almost  certain  to  be  that  the 
girl  would  lose  her  place,  and  by  that  means  be  thrown 
on  to  the  town  ? — In  all  probability.  If  I  found  a 
woman  conducting  herself  as  a  prostitute,  and  she 
continued  to  do  that,  I  should  not  Avant  her  to  attend 
the  hospital  without  communicating  with  her  master 
or  mistress.  I  should  not  go  to  the  house  in  a  Avay 
but  what  I  should  wish  tlie  master  or  mistress  to 
know  what  I  was  there  for. 

14.382.  Do  you  ever  act  on  the  information  of  one 
of  your  officers  ? — I  tell  my  officers  to  report  to  me  in 
every  instance,  every  case  of  a  i'resh  woman  coming 
into  the  district,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  and  they 
then  tell  me  wliat  has  taken  place.  Then  I  make 
some  inquiry,  and  if  I  ascertain  it  to  be  correct,  which 
is  usually  the  case,  I  act  upon  it. 

14.383.  And  you  always  take  care,  personally,  to 
inquire  into  the  rejiresentations  made  by  your  officers  ? 
— I  do,  and  more  particularly  of  the  person  who  comes 
to  submit. 

14.384.  You  speak  to  her  on  the  subject?  —  I 
always  do,  on  every  occasion  ;  and  if  a  woman  cannot 
read  or  write,  which  is  very  often  the  case,  I  always 
read  the  submission  to  her,  and  ask  her  if  she  under- 
stands the  meaning  of  it,  and  I  always  advise  her  not 
to  sign  if  she  does  not  understand. 

14.385.  Then  we  have  your  experience,  that  you 
are  able  to  tell  us  that  you  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose, under  any  circumstances,  any  woman  has  signed 
that  voluntary  submission  without,  not  only  perfectly 
understanding  it,  but  without  being  actually  a  prosti- 
tute ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

14.386.  There  has  never  been  any  person  of  a 
doubtful  character  who  has  been  induced  to  sign  ? — 
No. 
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14.387.  You  are  aware  that  mider  the  Act  they 
have  a  power  of  making  a  submission  for  less  than 
12  mouths  ? — Yes. 

14.388.  Did  you  ever  tiike  a  voluntary  submission 
for  less  than  12  months  ? — No  ;  I  should,  if  they 
preferred  it. 

1 4.389.  If  they  asked  you  to  do  so,  you  Avould  ? — 
Yes. 

14.390.  But  do  you  make  it  plain  to  them  that  they 
have  the  option? — Yes;  and  I  tell  them  that  12 
months  is  the  extreme  time,  and  that  they  can  sign  for 
a  less  period  if  they  think  proper  to  do  so  ;  but  they 
always  understand  this,  that  so  long  as  they  are  pros- 
titutes they  should  submit  to  the  Act,  but  when  they 
cease  to  be  prostitutes  the  submission  is  no  longer 
binding  on  them. 

14.391.  And  is  it  a  fact  that  they  understand  that 
they  can  get  off  it  without  great  difficulty  if  they 
want  to  change  their  mode  of  life  ? — Yes,  there  are 
large  printed  notices,  telling  them  that  they  can  do 
so. 

14.392.  But  is  not  that  by  going  before  a  magistrate, 
by  some  great  formality  ? — No ;  they  can  do  that 
without  going  before  a  magistrate.  If  a  woman  came 
to  me  to  day,  and  told  me  that  she  wished  to  be  taken 
off  the  register,  as  they  commonly  call  it,  I  should 
say  "  Well,  you  can  apply  to  the  visiting  surgeon,  and 
"  I  will  give  you  a  paper  to  do  so,"  and  I  fill  in  a 
paper,  and  she  takes  it  to  the  visiting  surgeon.  I 
always  state  on  the  back  of  that  application  what  I 
know  of  the  woman,  and  the  visiting  surgeon  invari- 
ably relieves  the  woman  in  that  way,  so  that  there  is 
no  hindrance  in  any  way  whatever. 

14.393.  And  you  can  tell  us  that,  practically,  a 
woman  is  perfectly  aware  that  she  can  get  so  relieved, 
and  that  there  is  no  difficulty  put  in  the  way  of  her 
being  so  relieved  ? — They  all  know  that.  The  notice 
is  hung  up  in  the  waiting  room  in  the  examining  place 
where  they  come  to,  so  that  they  can  see  it  every  time 
they  come. 

14.394.  {Adm.  Collinson.)  This  paper  which  you 
have  been  speaking  of  with  reference  to  the  discharge 
of  the  women  is  printed  ? — 'Yes. 

14.395.  And  consequently  there  is  no  doubt  about 
its  being  publicly  known  among  these  women  that 
there  should  be  immediate  relief  from  all  supervision 
of  the  police  on  their  making  this  application  to  you, 
and  your  passing  it  on  to  the  visiting  surgeon  ? — Just 
so ;  or  they  can  make  it  to  the  visiting  surgeon  first, 
only  it  would  save  time  if  it  came  to  me.  I  should 
fill  in  the  paper,  and  they  would  take  it  to  the  visiting 
surgeon,  and  the  visiting  surgeon  on  my  report  would 
relieve  them.  But  if  they  went  to  the  visiting  surgeon 
first  he  would  give  them  a  paper  in  the  same  way, 
but  it  would  have  to  come  back  to  me,  and  then  I 
should  fill  it  in,  and  the  visiting  surgeon  would  relieve 
them  on  the  report  which  I  should  make  with  respect 
to  them. 

14.396.  Now,  what  inquiry  do  you  make,  do  you 
take  the  Avoman's  own  assertion  that  she  is  going 
to  lead  a  better  life,  or  what  is  it  you  do  in  that 
case  ? — If  a  woman  made  an  application  to  me  I 
should  tell  her  that  the  relief  would  depend  on  her 
future  conduct,  and  if  at  any  future  time  she  was 
found  conducting  herself  as  a  prostitute,  she  would 
be  again  liable  to  be  brought  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act ;  but  so  long  as  she  conducted  herself  in 
a  proper  way  nothing  further  would  be  done,  and  she 
would  not  be  called  on  to  come  up  for  examination 
any  longer. 

14.397.  You  put  no  difficulty  whatever  in  her  way  ? 
None  whatever ;  quite  the  contrary. 

14.398.  You  never  tell  them  to  go  ? — I  do  ;  that  is 
quite  the  case. 

14.399.  You  have  undergone  some  cross  examin- 
ation with  reference  to  these  women  living  in  private 
lodgings,  do  you  consider  this  class  of  women  living 
in  private  lodgings  to  be  common  prostitutes  ? — Yes  ; 
they  frequent  common  brothels  at  night,  and  are  as 
common  as  can  be. 

14.400.  But  there  are  some  who  do  not  frequent 
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brothels? — There  are  very  few  prostitutes  who  do  TIIIRTY- 
not.    When  I  speak  of  brothels,  they  frequent  public-   FIRST  DAY. 
houses  and  places  where  prostitutes  resort,  and  they        '  . 
go  to  dancing  rooms  at  night,  and  to  houses  of  accom-  " 
modation  the  same  as  other  girls,  although  they  live  in  25  March  1871. 
private  rooms.   

14.401.  In  the  case  of  her  keeping  to  a  private 
room  alone  and  not  going  to  houses  of  accommodation, 
would  you  consider  her  to  be  a  common  prostitute  ? 
— No,  unless  she  took  her  male  friends  to  her  own 
room  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution. 

14.402.  You  would  draw  a  line  ? — Yes,  I  should 
not  consider  a  woman  to  be  a  common  prostitute 
without  she  conducted  herself  in  a  common  way. 

14.403.  That  is  to  say  frequenting  places  of  pros- 
titution?— Yes,  and  going  with  different  men. 

14.404.  So  long  as  she  confines  herself  to  her  own 
apartment  you  do  not  look  on  her  as  a  common  jjros- 
titute  ? — I  should  not  look  on  her  as  a  common 
prostitute  without  she  went  out  at  night  into  iu<s 
company  of  other  common  women  at  the  houses  of 
accommodation  and  did  precisely  the  same  thing  as 
common  prostitutes  do.  If  she  did  I  should  look  on 
her  as  a  common  prostitute,  but  without  that  I  should 
not. 

14.405.  You  made  allusion  to  the  bad  police  ar- 
rangements, has  this  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aldershot, 
with  respect  to  these  women,  anything  to  do  with  the 
action  of  the  county  police,  have  the  county  police 
been  of  use  in  assisting  you  or  has  it  been  done 
entirely  by  you  ? — It  has  been  entirely  by  the  me- 
tropolitan police,  because  the  metropolitan  police 
know  much  better  about  the  houses  of  the  women 
and  the  people  in  them,  than  the  county  police  do, 
they  are  not  so  located  as  the  metropolitan  police  are. 
They  have  different  places  to  go  to,  and  quite  different 
duties  to  perform. 

14.406.  And  consequently  the  improvement  you 
speak  of  is  owing  to  the  police  who  have  been  called 
into  play  by  these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

14.407.  {Mr.  Applegarth.)  Do  I  understand  you 
to  say  the  brothel  keepers  are  in  favour  of  these  Acts  ? 
— I  believe  they  are. 

14.408.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  a  very  strong 
argument  against  the  Acts,  do  you  think  that  public 
morality  and  the  interests  of  the  public  generally  run  in 
parallel  lines  with  the  interests  of  the  brothel  keejiers  ? 
— As  I  stated  before  the  reasons  why  the  brothel 
keepers  are  in  favour  of  the  Acts  are  because  they  are 
to  their  advantage.  That  is  my  opinion  why  they 
are  in  favour  of  them. 

14.409.  It  was  not  unreasonabk  to  suppose  that 
what  is  an  advantage  to  the  brothel  keepers  is  a  dis- 
advantage to  the  public  generally  ? — I  think  they 
care  but  little,  whether  it  is  advantageous,  or  otherwise, 
provided  their  ends  are  secured. 

14.410.  And  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that  it  does 
serve  their  ends  from  the  fact  that  they  are  satisfied 
with  it  ? — Yes,  it  relieves  them  from  many  things 
they  would  otherwise  have  to  put  up  with. 

14.411.  You  have  visited  these  brothels  very  fre- 
quently, I  presume  ? — Yes. 

14.412.  Both  many  years  ago  and  at  the  present 
time  ? — Yes. 

14.413.  And  have  seen  a  great  change  in  the  girls  ? 
—Yes. 

14.414.  Do  you  think  the  change  has  been  for 
the  better  in  every  respect  ? — Yes. 

14.415.  Do  you  think  that  systematic  examination 
of  the  girls  does  or  does  not  tend  to  degrade  them  ? — 
No,  I  think  not. 

14.416.  Have  you  ever  visited  a  brothel,  or  number 
of  brothels,  where  the  girls  were  not  under  the  Act  ? 
— No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have,  what  you  are  speaking 
of  now  ;  but  in  years  gone  by  there  were  places,  and 
women  in  them  that  Iiad  not  been  brought  under  the 
Act  at  the  time,  because  the  accomodation  in  the 
hospital  would  not  admit  of  the  women  being  brought 
in  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  women  in  the  district  now 
are  under  the  Act,  and  I  may  state  that  they  are  none 
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THIRTY-  under  the  magistrates'  order,  and  wholly  under  the 
FIRST  DAY.  voluntaiy  submission. 

14,417.  You  did  visit  brothels  not  under  the  Act 
°  "        .     some  years  ago? — Yes,  there  was  a  nest  of  them  at 
25  March  1871.  the  time. 

 14,418.  You  notice  a  vast  difference  between  the 

girls  at  that  period  and  those  of  the  present  time  ? — 
Yes. 

14.419.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  where 
much  more  dirty  and  wi'etched  and  filthy  ? — They 
were  very  bad. 

14.420.  Were  there  no  sort  of  police  regulations 
whatever  to  enable  the  authorities  to  deal  with  the 
girls  in  their  filthy  and  wretched  condition,  until  this 
Act  was  brought  into  operation  ? — I  am  not  aware 
there  is  under  the  common  law  of  the  country,  the 
Vagrant  Act  existed  then  as  now,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  any  arrangement  took  place. 

14.421.  Will  you  tell  us,  supposing  you  had  been  one 
of  the  local  policemen  down  there,  whether  you  could 
not  have  taken  into  custody  these  dirty  and  poor 
wretches  you  speak  of  ? — I  certainly  could  have  taken 
them  into  custody  under  the  Vagrant  Act  when  I 
found  them  sleeping  out,  and  then  they  would  have 
to  be  charged  with  not  having  any  visible  means  of 
subsistence ;  that  would  in  some  cases  deter  their 
apprehension. 

14.422.  In  visiting  among  the  brothels  did  you 
occasionally  take  anyone  who  felt  an  interest  in  see- 
ing the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? — No,  I  did  not  ;  I 
should  not  do  so  without  authority.  I  have  never 
taken  any  person. 

14.423.  I  mean  any  person  interested  in  seeing  the 
operation  of  these  Acts  ? — Supposing  a  person  came 
down  from  London  or  from  any  other  part  of  the 
country. 

14.424.  Yes  ;  anyone  specially  interested  ? — No,  I 
should  not  do  so ;  I  have  never  done  it  except  on 
one  occasion,  when  I  had  authority  for  it.  The  duties 
are  so  carried  out  that  nothing  is  done  to  prevent 
observers  from  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted. 

14.425.  Have  you  noticed,  in  going  your  round 
amongst,  brothel  keepers  where  they  regard  this  as  a 
special  trade,  out  of  which  they  make  profit,  whether 
they  talk  of  it  as  a  matter,  of  course,  just  as  a  merchant 
does  when  he  is  disposing  of  so  many  articles  of  com- 
merce ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that.  I  know  that  that  kind 
of  people  subsist  out  of  the  girls  in  that  way,  and  in 
many  instances,  I  might  say  almost  in  every  instance, 
they  charge  them  enormous  prices  for  the  rooms  and 
the  things  they  have  of  them,  so  that  they  make  a 
tolerably  good  living  out  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  they 
take  a  small  house  with  perhaps  eight,  nine,  or  ten 
rooms,  and  let  it  out  in  rooms  to  these  girls  at  a  high 
rent,  and  of  course  a  considerable  profit. 

14.426.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  Alder  shot  many 
brothels  are  rented  by  one  brothel  keeper  who  sub-lets  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  so. 

14.427.  And  who  lives  in  one  of  the  houses  himself? 
—Yes. 

14.428.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  these  places 
regularly  including  the  brothel  keeper's  house  ? — When 
I  go  to  these  places,  but  as  a  rule  I  go  to  the  house 
of  the  person  who  keeps  the  houses, 

14.429.  Are  there  any  respectable  houses  round 
about  the  brothels  where  you  visited,  respectable 
inhabitant's  houses?  —  No;  I  cannot  say  that  there 
are  any  respectable  inhabitant's  houses.  The  houses 
at  Aklershot  are  peculiarly  situated  in  that  respect ; 
they  are  located  at  places  where  there  is  only  one 
inlet,  so  that  people  passing  to  and  fro  on  ordinary 
occasions  in  the  neighbourhood  would  not  have  occasion 
to  go  into  those  places. 

14.430.  Is  it  not  the  practice  amongst  the  girls  to 
rent  rooms  in  different  parts  of  the  town  ? — Yes,  they 
do,  that  is  the  rooms  of  the  parties  I  was  just  refeiTing 
to. 

14.431.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  Acts  have  a 
tendency  to  diminish  the  number  of  brothels  and  so 
draw  girls  into  more  respectable  society  ? — Yes ;  they 
have  had  that  effect,  because  as  a  woman  begins  to 


respect  herself  more  and  gets  better  clothes  she  gets 
tired  of  the  lodging  she  had  formerly  occupied  and  gets 
into  other  and  better  places. 

14.432.  What  kind  of  houses  are  they  where  these 
girls  take  these  lodgings?  —  They  are  four  to  six- 
roomed  houses  generally. 

14.433.  Who  occupy  those  houses  as  a  rule  ? — The 
girls. 

14.434.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they 
rented  rooms  in  respectable  houses  ? — Not  respectable 
houses.  I  do  not  say  that ;  when  I  say  the  respectable 
houses  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  rent  rooms  of  the 
respectable  occupiers,  I  mean  the  rooms  of  the  houses 
they  occupy  are  more  respectable  than  they  were 
formerly.  For  instance,  instead  of  these  four-roomed 
houses  they  occupied  at  one  time,  as  they  get  better 
dressed  and  more  money,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  they 
get  into  places  where  they  can  get  better  accommo- 
dation. For  instance,  they  have  houses  of  35.  and  45. 
a  week,  and,  as  a  rule,  those  are  better  furnished,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing. 

14.435.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  the  girls 
are  taken  away  from  the  brothels  into  more  respectable 
neighbourhoods  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  are  ;  pros- 
titutes are  nearly  confined  to  the  same  neighbourhoods, 
but  different  houses. 

14.436.  But  are  there  many  houses  amongst  those 
where  decent  respectable  working  men  live  ? — No. 

1 4.437.  Prostitution  is  confined  in  Aldershot  to  one 
locality  ? — Not  exactly  one,  but  various  localities. 
There  is  not  a  brothel  here  and  a  respectable  man 
living  next  door,  and  so  on.  That  is  not  the  case 
there. 

14.438.  Now,  as  to  the  examining  room.  I  believe 
it  is  a  long  distance  from  Aldershot  ? — About  a  mile. 

14.439.  And  the  girls  have  to  walk  from  those 
brothels  by  the  railway  station  through  the  town  ?— • 
Yes. 

14.440.  I  suppose  the  soldiers  at  the  barracks  know 
what  they  are  going  for  ? — They  do  not  pass  that  way, 
There  is  a  high  wall  round  the  barracks,  and  the 
soldiers  are  shut  up  entirely  from  it.  There  is  a  road 
through  the  barracks  which  leads  to  the  hospital,  but 
prostitutes  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  along  that 
road,  they  go  along  the  public  turnpike  road. 

14.441.  There  is  no  way  between  the  high  road 
from  the  railway  station  up  to  the  hospital  in  front  of 
which  the  soldiers  are  brought  out  to  be  exercised  ?— 
The  prostitutes  do  not  go  that  way,  they  all  go  on 
the  turnpike  road.  There  is  a  wall  in  some  parts  10 
to  20  feet  high.. 

14.442.  So  that  these  women  when  they  pass  can- 
not be  seen  by  the  troops  ? — No. 

14.443.  The  inhabitants  of  course  seeing  the  pros- 
titutes going  in  threes  or  fours  or  a  dozen  together, 
if  they  do  so,  know  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
going  ? — No  doubt  they  must  know  it,  but  that  part 
of  the  town  is  not  thickly  populated, 

14.444.  But  young  fellows  who  felt  inclined  to 
stand  in  that  road  along  which  these  prostitutes 
passed  would  know  they  were  going  up  to  be  ex- 
amined ?— There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

34.445.  And  they  would  know  those  who  were 
diseased  and  those  who  came  back  well  ? — I  do  not 
know  that,  it  would  not  follow  that  a  woman  went 
back  who  was  clean,  because  many  women  do  not  go 
direct  to  the  hospital  who  are  certified  to  be  diseased. 
A  woman  attending  at  the  hospital  to-day  might  be 
certified  diseased,  and  would  not  perhaps  come  into 
the  hospital  till  6  or  7  at  night,  so  that  a  woman  would 
go  home  after  she  was  certified  to  be  diseased  before 
she  was  admitted  to  the  hospital ;  so  a  person  in  the 
road  would  not  know  whether  a  woman  was  certified 
diseased  or  not. 

14.446.  Do  you  think  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
adopt  any  other  means  than  these  Acts  to  put  a  stop 
in  a  great  measure  to  prostitution  and  to  keep  within 
bounds  the  fearful  disease  resulting  from  it  ? — I  do 
think  it  is  impossible  because  you  cannot  make  people 
understand  it,  perhaps,  properly,  at  all  events  the  class 
of  people  likely  to  be  diseased. 
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14^447.  (^Mr.  Holmes.)  Have  there  been  any  charges 
against  the  poUce  with  reference  to  carrying  out  these 
Acts  in  Aldershot  ? — None. 

14.448.  You  are  aware  that  there  have  been  many 
charges  at  other  places  ? — I  have  heard  so. 

14.449.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  for  the  absence 
of  any  of  those  charges  at  Aldershot  ? — No,  I  really 
cannot. 

14.450.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  have  been  none  ? 
— There  have  been  none. 

14.451.  You  said  you  thought  that  the  brothel 
keepers  know  when  a  woman  is  diseased.  How  can 
they  know  that  ? — Well,  that  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
sometimes,  but  I  should  not  like  to  say  always,  because 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  they  could  always  know 
that.    At  times,  I  say,  they  may  know  that. 

14.452.  A  suggestion  was  made  to  this  Commission 
that  it  should  be  rendered  penal  if  a  man  or  woman 
knowingly  communicated  disease  to  the  opposite  sex. 
Do  you  think  it  possible  to  frame  a  charge  on  which  a 
magistrate  would  convict  ? — I  think  it  might  be  done. 
I  think  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be.  I  have  had 
ample  corroborative  evidence  to  that  eflFect. 

14.453.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  generally  success- 
ful in  bringing  a  charge  of  that  kind  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  generally  successful,  but  perhaps  it  might 
not  be  advisable. 

14.454.  Do  you  think  you  could  frame  a  charge 
which  would  carry  conviction  ? — I  do  think  so. 

14.455.  (^Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.)  I  will  ask  you  to  ex- 
plain a  little  more  clearly  on  what  ground  you  think 
the  brothel  keepers  approve  of  the  Acts  ? — I  think 
it  is  clearly  from  a  personal  motive ;  it  is  for  their 
benefit. 

14.456.  In  Avhat  way  is  it  for  their  benefit  ? — If  they 
had  women  in  their  houses  who  were  diseased,  they 
would  become  considerably  more  trouble  and  expense 
to  them,  they  would  have  to  get  them  to  the  work- 
house, and  perhaps  a  woman  would  be  occupying  a 
room  which  the  brothel  keeper  might  probably  other- 
wise let  to  other  tenants,  whereas  if  a  woman  is  laid 
up  in  the  room,  the  brothel  keeper  Avould  be  deprived 
of  the  rent. 

14.457.  In  what  language  would  they  express  their 
approbation  of  the  Acts,  would  they  say,  "it  quite 
"  answers  us,"  or  how  would  they  put  it  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  I  ever  heard  them  express  themselves  exactly 
in  any  particular  terms,  but  I  believe  that  they  look 
upon  it  as  advantageous  to  them  from  their  manner  of 
not  opposing.  I  infer  that  they  look  upon  it  as  a 
great  boon  to  them. 

14.458.  Would  they  put  it  in  that  way,  thai  it  gave 
them  clean  girls  ? — No,  I  never  heard  them  express 
themselves  in  that  way,  but  the  construction  I  put 
upon  it  is  this,  the  women  are  better  behaved,  cleaner, 
pay  their  rent  more  punctually,  and  if  diseased  do  not 
become  an  incumbrance. 


14.459.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Where  did  you  act  as  THIETY- 
a  policeman  before  you  went  to  Aldershot,  chiefly  ? —   FIRST  DAT. 
At  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Woolwich,  and  Aldershot.  ~^ 

14.460.  What  orders  have  you  got  as  regards  taking  " 
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ner  ? — I  never  received  any  orders  to  that  effect,  to  

take  up  a  woman  ;  the  Act  does  not  give  the  police 
any  power  to  do  that. 

14.461.  Not  for  soliciting  in  the  streets  ? — Not  the 
police  under  this  Act. 

14.462.  But  the  general  powers  of  a  policeman 
doing  general  duty  in  the  streets  ? — It  would  be  their 
duty  to  take  up  a  person  found  soliciting  in  the  streets 
and  known  to  be  a  prostitute,  that  would  depend  much 
in  the  place  where  they  were  doing  duty.  The  law 
states  that  a  constable  has  power  to  apprehend  and 
carry  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  every  common  pros- 
titute wandering  in  the  public  streets,  public  highways, 
or  in  any  place  of  public  resort  behaving  in  a  riotous 
or  indecent  manner. 

14.463.  Where  you  have  taken  any  woman  into 
custody,  can  you  recollect  in  any  case  the  kind  of 
punishment  which  was  awarded  her  ? — No,  I  cannot. 
Magistrates  are  empowered  to  commit  them  tb  the 
House  of  Correction  to  hard  labour  for  one  month. 

14.464.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  Did  I  understand  you 
to  say  in  answer  to  one  of  the  Commissioners,  that 
you  should  not  consider  any  woman  to  be  a  public 
prostitute  who  was  Hying  in  private  lodgings  ? — That 
is,  I  define  it  to  mean  that  a  person  living  in  private 
lodgings  may  be  a  prostitute,  and  a  person  may  be 
also  living  in  private  lodgings  who  is  not  a  prosti- 
tute. I  do  not  mean  a  woman  living  in  private  lodg- 
ings who  receives  visits  from  different  men.  I  should 
consider  her  to  be  a  prostitute,  and  another,  living  in 
a  private  room,  and  who  at  some  time  or  other  casually 
received  the  visits  of  men,  and  did  not  go  out  and 
conduct  herself  in  a  public  way,  I  should  not  consider 
to  be  a  public  prostitute. 

14.465.  I  understand  your  explanation  to  amount  to 
this,  that  you  would  judge  a  woman  to  be  a  prostitute 
or  otherwise  according  to  her  conduct,  and  according 
to  the  question  whether  she  was  gaining  her  livelihood 
by  prostitution,  and  not  by  the  question  whether  she 
was  living  in  a  brothel  or  private  lodgings  ? — If  a 
woman  lived  in  private  lodgings  and  conducted  herself 
in  every  other  respect  as  a  woman  living  in  a  brothel, 
I  should  consider  her  a  prostitute,  but  not  else. 

14.466.  Supposing  the  prostitutes  of  Aldershot  found 
it  to  suit  their  purpose  to  live  rather  in  private  rooms 
than  brothels,  and  in  other  respects  conducted  them- 
selves as  they  do  now,  you  would  not  hold  that  the 
fact  of  being  in  private  lodgings  should  cause  them  to 
cease  to  be  public  prostitutes  ?—  I  should  consider 
them  to  be  prostitutes,  but  living  in  private  room, 
their  change  of  abode  would  not  alter  their  position 
in  that  respect. 


Mr.  James  R,  Lane,  F.R.C.S.,  was 

1 4.467.  (  Chairman.)  You  are  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  ? — Yes. 

14.468.  And  you  are  also  Senior  Surgeon  of  the 
London  Lock  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

14.469.  You  have  been  connected  with  the  Lock 
Hospital  for  some  years  ? — My  first  connexion  with  it 
was  in  1846,  25  years  ago,  as  resident  house  surgeon. 
I  have  been  permanently  connected  with  it  for  20 
years  as  assistant  surgeon  and  surgeon. 

14.470.  Upon  what  principle  is  the  London  Lock 
Hospital  supported  ? — By  voluntary  contributions 
entirely  up  to  1864,  after  which  time  a  certain  number 
of  patients  were  admitted  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  who  were  paid  for  by  the  Government. 

14.471.  Then  it  is  partially  supported  by  Govern- 
ment aid  ? — Partially  supported  by  Government  aid 
and  partially  by  voluntary  contributions. 

14.472.  And  in  consideration  of  Government  aid, 
accommodation  is  provided  for  Government  patients  ? 
— Yes. 

14.473.  Patients  who  come  under  these  Acts? — Yes. 


called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  :  Mr.J.R.Laiie, 

F.R.C.S. 

14.474.  How  many  beds  are  there  on  the  voluntary   

side  in  the  hospital  ? — There  are  about  30  beds  for 
females  on  the  \^oluntary  side. 

14.475.  Have  those  beds  been  usually  occupied? — 
Yes. 

14.476.  For  a  series  of  years  ? — They  have  been 
always  filled  and  double  the  number  or  more  could  be 
filled  readily  ;  a  gi'eat  many  applicants  are  dismissed 
for  want  of  room  every  Aveek. 

14.477.  There  is  no  male  ward,  I  think  ? — There  is 
a  male  department  in  Dean  Street,  Soho.  The  males 
and  females  were  formerly  altogether  in  the  same 
building,  but  some  years  ago  the  males  were  separated 
from  the  females  and  placed  in  Dean  Street. 

14.478.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  Does  that  still  go  on  ? 
— It  still  goes  on.  There  is  a  male  in-patient  depart- 
ment in  Dean  Street,  with  20  beds ;  and  also  an  out- 
patient department  where  out-patients  of  both  sexes 
are  seen. 

14.479.  {Chairman.)  When  there  is  a  vacancy  in 
your  hospital,  is  any  applicant  who  is  diseased  re- 
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THIRTY-  ceived  ? — There  is  a  regular  admission  day  on  which 

FIRST  DAY.  they  are  made  to  apply,  and  the  worst  cases  are  then 

  taken  in  according  to  the  number  of  vacancies. 

Mr  J.  li.  Lane,      14  439.  You  select  the  worst  cases  ? — We  select  the 
F.R.C.S. 
  worst  cases. 

25  March  1871       14,481.  Arc  the  applicants  for  admission  to  this 

  '  hospital  chiefly  common  prostitutes  from  London  ? — 

A  considerable  proportion  are,  but  not  by  any  means 
all.  There  are  not  a  few  married  Avomen  diseased 
who  apply  for  admission,  and  a  good  many  are  not 
prostitutes,  but  girls  who  have  gone  wrong  and  who 
have  contracted  disease  —  a  considerable  proportion. 
They  are  not  by  any  means  exclusively  common  pros- 
titutes. 

14.482.  I  think  you  have  some  cases  in  the  hospital 
of  Avomen  who  liave  contracted  disease  innocently  ? — 
Yes,  there  are  several  such  cases. 

14.483.  But  putting  that  aside  and  confining  your 
attention  to  the  pi'ostitutes,  is  the  disease  on  the 
voluntary  side  of  an  aggravated  kind  ? — Very  much 
more  severe  than  on  the  Government  side.  The 
contrast  is  most  remarkable.  The  patients,  as  a  rule,  on 
the  voluntary  side  are  not  admitted  until  their  disease 
has  reached  a  very  serious  state  ;  they  do  not  apply, 
as  a  rule,  until  they  are  seriously  diseased,  and  the 
number  of  beds  is  so  small  that  we  are  obliged  to 
take  in  the  worst. 

14^484.  Then,  in  fact,  the  hospital  has  been  always 
full  of  the  worst  cases  ? — Yes. 

14.485.  Are  you  obliged  to  refuse  admission  to  a 
great  number  of  female  cases  ? — Yes,  nearly  all  the 
slighter  cases  who  are  apt  to  do  the  most  mischief  to 
tlie  public  by  communicating  disease  are  not  admitted ; 
the  slight  cases  are  obliged  to  be  treated  as  out-patients. 

14.486.  Are  the  out-patients  numerous  ? — The  fe- 
male out-patients  in  1868  were  800,  in  1869,  858,  and 
in  1870,  736.  Those  figures  refer  to  women,  not 
attendances. 

14.487.  Those  are  the  number  who  come  up  on 
certain  days  for  treatment  ? — Y'es. 

14.488.  Are  those  Aveekly  ? — No,  those  are  the 
numbers  in  each  of  those  three  years. 

14.489.  Averaging  about  800  a  year? — Yes,  800 
women  a  year. 

14.490.  What  is  the  type  of  disease  generally 
among  the  out-patients  ?  —  Tlie  type  of  disease 
generally  among  the  out-pafients  you  would  learn 
better  from  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill  than  myself,  because  he 
has  the  charge  of  them,  but  they  are  chiefly  gonorrhoea, 
and  syphilis,  secondary  and  primary  ;  they  are  almost 
exclusively  contagious  forms  of  disease. 

14.491.  You  have  received  patients  under  the  Acts 
since  they  first  came  into  operation  ? — Yes. 

14.492.  From  what  districts? — They  came  in  the 
first  instance  from  Woolwich  ;  they  afterwards  came 
from  various  districts  ;  we  had  them  from  Chatham, 
and  Ave  had  them  from  Aldershot  Avhen  Aldershot 
Avas  first  placed  under  the  Act,  and  before  the 
Government  hospital  Avas  built  there,  and  also  from 
Windsor.  For  a  long  time  the  Chatham  hospital  Avas 
not  sufficient  to  hold  all  the  patients,  and  40  beds  were 
occupied  in  the  London  Lock  Hospital.  We  have  had 
them  also  from  several  other  districts,  Canterbury, 
Deal,  Dover,  and  ShorncliflFe.  We  have,  in  I'act,  the 
overfloAvings  of  those  liospitals  Avhen  they  are  full. 

14.493.  HoAV  many  Ijcds  have  you  got  ? — There 
are  152  beds  which  could  be  occupied  by  Government 
patients.  They  have  been  increased  gradually  to 
that  number.  I  can  give  you  the  periods.  In  the 
first  instance  beds  were  taken  as  an  experiment  by 
the  Admiralty  and  War  Ofiice  in  1864,  before  the 
passing  even  the  first  Act ;  they  took  20  beds, 
and  a  fcAv  patients  were  sent  from  Woohvich.  In 
May  I860,  25  beds  Avere  taken,  and  that  number  Avas 
increased  to  30  in  June  1866,  to  40  in  NoA^ember 
1866,  to  80  in  June  1867,  to  100  in  September  1867, 
to  120  on  April  the  1st,  1868,  and  to  152  on  January 
the  1st,  1870. 

14.494.  NoAV  at  those  several  periods  Avere  all 
the  beds  occupied  as  a  rule?  —  They  Avere  occu- 
pied fully  up  to  the  last  increase,  and  the  increase 


was  demanded  on  account  of  the  number  of  patients 
requiring  to  be  sent  ;  the  increase  Avas  necessary,  but 
after  the  152  Avere  supplied  they  began  to  diminish. 

14.495.  How  many  patients  have  you  now  ?  — 
There  are  not  more,  I  think,  than  50,  and  the  average 
has  not  been  more  than  50  or  60  for  some  months  pasr. 

14.496.  When  you  attained  Yhe  average  of  50  or  60, 
was  there  in  that  a  very  considerable  difference  from  the 
former  number  ? — During  1870  they  gradually  Avent 
down,  from  the  first  quarter  to  the  second,  and  from  the 
second  quarter  to  the  third,  and  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
1870,  the  average  Avas  not  more  than  50.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  have  the  average  number  of  patients,  daily, 
within  those  quarters. 

14.497.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  patients 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  ? — No,  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot ;  but  all  the  beds  were  full  in 
the  year  1869,  so  that  as  many  beds  as  were  engaged 
by  the  Government  Avere  filled. 

14.498.  Then  for  Avhat  period  has  the  average  been 
reduced  to  50  or  60? — In  the  last  quarter  of  1870  it 
has  got  as  low  as  that. 

14.499.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  for  the  pre- 
vious quarter  ? — I  have  not  the  figui'es  Avith  me,  but  I 
could  supply  them. 

14.500.  You  have  no  figures  Avith  you  that  would 
shoAV  the  gradual  declination? — No;  but  I  knoAV  it 
has  been  a  gradual  declination  during  1870. 

14.501.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  any  particular 
cause  — I  attribute  it  in  a  great  measure  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  disease  by  the  o^Jd'ation  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  quite 
fair  to  attribute  it  entirely  to  that,  because  I  think 
hospital  accommodation  has  been  fully  supplied  else- 
where, in  some  of  the  districts  Avhich  formerly  sent 
patients  to  us,  and  that  may  be  a  reason  perhaps  which 
would  account  partly  for  our  diminution. 

14.502.  We  learn  that  in  those  districts  where  Lock 
hospitals  are  already  provided,  there  is  ample  accom- 
modation for  the  patients  ? — Yes,  that  would  account 
for  us  not  having  so  many,  I  dare  say. 

14.503.  HaA'e  you  observed  any  alteration  in  the 
type  of  the  disease  since  yoit  first  received  patients  on 
the  Government  side  ? — The  alteration  of  the  character 
of  the  disease  in  Government  patients  is  very  remark- 
able indeed,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  that, 
because  I  have  not  had  to  deal  only  with  one  district, 
but  many  in  succession,  and  I  have  found,  after  a 
district  has  been  under  the  operation  of  the  Acts  for 
about  six  months,  the  character  of  the  disease  among 
the  patients  coming  from  that  district  is  very  ma- 
terially altered  for  the  better,  that  the  inspection  very 
soon  begins  to  operate  to  diminish  the  severity  of  the 
disease. 

14.504.  Are  you  able  to  state  that  as  a  fact  ? — As 
a  positive  fact,  not  only  from  experience  of  one  dis- 
trict, but  experience  of  half-a-dozen  districts.  I  may 
mention  one  fact  bearing  on  that,  Avhicli  is  a  compari- 
son between  Greenwich  and  Woolwich.  Woohvich 
has  been  under  the  Acts  for  a  long  time,  and  Green- 
wich Avas  added  in  the  first  quarter  of  1870.  In  com- 
paring the  proporticni  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea 
from  GreeuAvich  and  Woohvich  ;  for  GreeuAvich  the 
per-centage  of  syphilis  Avas  52 '32,  and  gonorrhoea 
47*68,  while  for  Woohvich,  Avhich  had  been  under  the 
Acts  longer,  the  per-centage  of  syphiUs  was  38*75  as 
compared  Avith  52*32,  and  the  per-centage  of  gonor- 
rhoea 61*25  as  compared  with  47*68. 

14.505.  (Sir  J.  Trclawny.)  On  Avhat  gross  num- 
ber ? — This  is  the  first  quarter  of  1870,  nearly  the 
same  number  from  each,  86  from  GreeuAvich  and  80 
from  Woohvich. 

14.506.  {Chairman.)  Then  is  it  your  statement 
that  in  proportion  to  the  time  the  Acts  have  been  in 
operation  in  any  district  the  syphilitic  cases  have  de- 
creased ? — Yes,  they  have  decidedly. 

14.507.  Has  there  been  a  decrease  in  the  gonorrhoea 
cases  ? — No,  the  per-centage  of  gonorrhoeal  cases  to 
syphilitic  has  increased.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to 
infer  that  there  is  more  gonorrhoea  in  the  district, 
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but  calculating  the  per-centage  of  syphilis  as  com- 
pared with  gonorrhoea,  it  has  diminished. 

14.508.  Is  that  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
the  places  have  been  under  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
that  the  cases  of  syphilis  have  decreased  ? — Yes.  I 
have  not  separate  figures  showing  that  point. 

14.509.  For  what  period  are  the  patients  usually 
detained? — ^In  1868  the  average  stay  in  hospital  was 
32  "59  days;  in  1869  the  average  stay  in  hospital 
was  36 -68  days;  and  in  1870  the  average  stay  in 
hospital  was  rather  longer,  43  •  29  days.  I  account 
for  the  increase  in  1870  fi'om  the  fact  that  in  the 
beginning  of  1870  we  had  patients  from  half-a-dozen 
new  districts  whose  cases  were,  of  course,  more 
severe. 

14.510.  What  is  the  description  of  girl  that  comes 
into  the  Government  side  :  are  they  country  girls  ? — 
They  are  for  the  most  part  young  girls,  and  I  should 
think  that  the  majority  of  them  are  country  girls, 
not  London  girls. 

14.511.  They  are  young  girls? — Young  girls,  cer- 
tainly. 

14.512.  Very  young? — Not  many  now  very  young. 
I  will  tell  you  the  ages  of  the  Government  women  up 
the  age  of  20  years,  because  I  have  had  them  separated. 
In  1868  there  was  one  12  years  old ;  there  were  two 
14  years  old;  two,  15  years  old;  17,  16  years  old; 
57  of  the  age  of  17  ;  116  of  the  age  of  18  ;  150  of  the 
age  of  19 ;  and  135  of  the  age  of  20  ;  making  a  total 
of  480,  or  42  •  3  per  cent,  of  admissions ;  nearly  half 
of  them  therefore  were  not  more  tlian  20. 

14.513.  I  think  you  said  you  separated  the  young 
girls  from  the  older  women  ? — We  do  as  far  as  we 
can ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  that  out  to  so  full 
an  extent  as  might  be  wished. 

14.514.  Is  age  the  only  principle  of  classification 
on  which  you  proceed?  —  No,  good  conduct  also. 
The  girls  who  are  likely  to  behave  well  are  put 
together  rather  than  mixed  with  the  more  depraved. 

14.515.  For  instance,  if  a  very  young  girl  is 
exceedingly  depraved,  you  would  not  put  her  in 
that  ward  merely  because  she  is  a  young  girl  ?  — 
No ;  this  girl  of  the  age  of  12  was  exceedingly 
ill-behaved,  so  iU-behaved  that  I  think  she  had  to 
be  sent  to  prison.  I  may  mention  that  there  were  42 
per  cent,  under  the  age  of  20  years  in  1868,  47  per 
cent,  in  1869,  and  40  per  cent,  in  1870,  so  that  it 
is  tolerably  uniform.  Then  in  1870  there  were  243 
patients  from  20  years  up  to  25 ;  there  were  100 
patients  from  25  years  up  to  30,  there  were  21  patients 
from  30  to  35,  there  were  eight  from  35  to  40,  there 
were  two  from  40  to  50,  and  one  from  50  to  60. 

14.516.  The  Government  patients  are  nearly  double 
the  number  of  those  on  the  voluntary  side  ? — Yes. 

14.517.  Have  you  as  bad  cases  on  the  Government 
side  as  you  have  on  the  voluntary  side  ? — We  have 
very  few  bad  cases  of  disease  on  the  Government  side 
at  all,  and  of  those  a  considerable  proportion  is  not 
properly  under  the  Acts.  They  are  women  who 
hear  of  the  Acts,  and  go  into  the  inspected  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  into  the  hospital.  There 
are  a  considerable  proportion  who  go  voluntarily  into 
the^districts  for  that  purpose,  having  generally  serious 
diseases,  for  the  sake  of  being  sent  to  the  Lock  Plospi- 
tal  under  the  Acts.  I  can  give  you  the  proportion 
who  came  under  the  Acts  by  their  own  wish,  and  who 
therefore  would  not  have  been  under  the  Acts,  if  they 
had  not  gone  into  the  district  on  purpose.  Out 
of  554  women  admitted  in  1869,  86  came  in  by  their 
own  request,  being  a  per-centage  of  15*52  ;  in  1870, 
out  of  494  individual  women,  77  came  in  in  the 
same  way  at  their  own  request,  being  a  per-eentage 
of  15-58,  almost  exactly  the  same  proportion  in  those 
two  years.  Of  those  in  1870,  10  were  admitted  from 
places  at  a  distance,  and  14  from  various  homes.  I 
may  mention  that  it  is  a  practice  in  some  homes, 
where  they  find  a  woman  is  diseased,  to  send  her  into 
an  inspected  district  for  the  sake  of  getting  her  into 
the  hospital,  and  14  were  sent  into  inspected  districts 
in  that  way,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  into 
the  Lock  Hospital.    Nine  came  voluntarily,  who  had 


not  been  on  the  streets  at  all  according  to  their  own 
account. 

14.518.  Then  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  patients  are 
women  who  have  placed  themselves  voluntarily  under 
the  operation  of  the  Acts,  or  have  been  placed  under 
iliem  by  the  action  of  the  principals  of  the  homes  ? — 
Yes. 

14.519.  Is  there  any  distinction  in  the  character  of 
the  cases  of  these  women  ? — For  the  most  part  those 
cases  are  very  much  more  serious,  and  I  think  the 
admission  of  those  cases  last  year  has  raised  the 
average  number  of  days  required  for  the  treatment  of 
the  Government  patients. 

14.520.  Are  the  women  generally  willing  to  submit 
to  treatment  and  to  remain  in  hospital  until  they  are 
cured  ? — As  a  whole,  they  behave  exceedingly  well  ; 
I  think,  considering  the  class  from  which  they  come, 
better  than  could  be  expected  ;  but  there  are  unruly 
ones,  of  course,  and  there  are  disturbances  occasionally. 
They  are  sometimes  dissatisfied  with  being  kept  in 
hospital  longer  than  they  think  is  necessary,  and  after 
they  think  they  are  well. 

14.521.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  them  would  go 
away  uncured  if  they  could  ? — I  am  sure  they  would, 

14.522.  Before  they  were  cured  ? — Before  they  were 
cured.  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  statement  of  that 
from  the  voluntary  side  of  the  hospital.  From  the 
voluntary  side  a  large  proportion  do  go  out  at  their 
own  request.  In  1868,  52  went  out  at  their  own 
request,  or  25-12  per  cent,  and  I  mention  that  as 
illustrating  what  would  probably  happen  on  the  other 
side  if  we  were  obliged  to  let  them  go.  Then,  in  1869, 
it  was  25-77  per  cent.,  and  in  1870,  23-17  per  cent., 
so  that  the  per-centage  is  pretty  uniform. 

14.523.  Then  about  one-fourth  of  the  women  went 
away  before  they  were  cured  ? — Yes. 

14.524.  When,  in  your  opinion,  they  were  not  in 
a  fit  condition  to  go  ? — Certainly  not.  I  ought  to 
mention  that  this  does  not  include  those  who  are  dis- 
charged on  account  of  pregnancy,  but  only  those  who 
would  have  been  compelled  to  remain  if  they  had 
been  under  the  Acts. 

14.525.  Of  the  25  per  cent,  of  the  women  who  left 
the  hospital  uncured,  were  all,  or  any  large  proportion 
of  them,  in  a  condition  to  communicate  disease  ? — Yes. 

14.526.  Can  you  state  whether  those  women  went 
out  of  hospital  to  renew  their  mode  of  life  ? — I  cannot 
say.    I  only  know  the  fact  I  have  stated. 

14.527.  Were  they  told  they  were  not  in  a  fit  con- 
dition to  go,  and  asked  to  remain  ? — Yes  ;  they  would 
not  have  been  sent  out  except  at  their  own  special 
request. 

14.528.  Then  they  conceive  that  they  are  cured,  or 
are  impatient  of  detention  ? — They  think  they  are 
cured,  or  do  not  like  to  be  detained,  or  wish  to  con- 
tinue the  treatment  at  their  own  homes. 

14.529.  Have  you  a  reformatory  or  asylum  in 
connexion  with  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

14.530.  Is  that  asylum  on  a  large  scale  ? — It  is 
capable  of  contaming  about  100  women  ;  the  average 
is  about  60. 

14.531.  Are  women  received  into  that  asyliun  other 
than  those  treated  in  the  Avards  of  the  Lock  Hospital  ? 
— No,  it  necessitates  passing  through  the  hospital. 

14.532.  Does  the  larger  proportion  of  the  women 
who  go  into  the  asylum  come  from  the  voluntary 
ward  or  the  Government  ward  ? — A  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  voluntary  women  go  in  than  of  the  com- 
pulsory, that  is  to  say,  the  numbers  are  about  equal, 
but  there  is  a  larger  per-centage  of  the  former.  I 
will  give  you  the  numbers  of  the  compulsory 
women.  There  were  738  women,  not  cases,  in  the 
hospital  in  1868,  48  went  into  the  asylum  or  other 
homes,  which  is  a  per-centage  of  6-5.  In  1869  there 
were  554  women  in  the  hospital,  60  went  into  hom.es, 
the  per-centage  being  10-83.  In  1870  there  were 
494  women,  and  49  went  into  homes,  l)eing  a  per- 
centage of  9-91.  A  large  proportion  of  those  going 
into  homes  consisted  of  those  who  came  into  hospital 
for  the  first  time. 

14.533.  And  whei'e  women  have  been  repeatedly 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE   TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


THIRTY-  patients  in  hospital  they  are  not  so  willing  to  go  into 
FIKST  DAY.  homes  ? — No,  not  so  willing,  but  they  do  sometimes. 

  14,534.  Do  they  remain  there  when  they  go  ?  — I 

Mr.J.R  Lane,  cannot  tell  exactly  which  remain  and  which  do  not. 

F.R.C.S.  14^535.  Can  you  state  generally  whether  the 
25  March  1871.  rule  is  that  the  women  remain  in  the  asylum  or 
  *  -whether  they  go  away  ? —  The  opinion  of  the  ma- 
tron of  the  asylum  is  that  from  half  to  two-thirds  are 
disposed  of  in  respectable  employments,  and  the  rest 
go  away,  and  it  is  uncertain  what  becomes  of  them. 
I  can  tell  you  something  of  the  destinations  of  the 
women  admitted  into  the  asylum  from  1864  to  the 
present  time,  that  is,  since  the  Acts  have  been  in- 
troduced. 182  have  been  sent  into  the  asylum  from 
the  Government  side,  57  of  those  have  been  sent  into 
service,  35  have  been  restored  to  their  friends,  65 
were  discharged  at  their  own  request,  12  were  dis- 
missed, six  were  sent  to  the  parish,  and  six  returned 
to  the  hospital  for  a  recurrence  of  the  disease.  They 
get  a  I'eward  if  they  remain  in  their  situations  for 
12  months,  and  several  of  them  have  received  such 
rewards,  and  several  of  them  have  married. 

14.536.  Then,  when  a  woman  has  left  the  asylum 
to  go  into  service,  is  she  heard  of  any  more  ? — Yes ; 
I  think  the  matron  always  hears  reports  of  her  conduct 
from  her  employer,  and  I  was  told  by  the  matron  the 
other  day  that  she  has  a  great  demand  for  these 
women,  and  that  the  demand  for  them  as  servants  is 
more  than  she  can  supply. 

14.537.  Are  they  taught  the  duties  of  servants  in 
the  different  departments  of  service  in  the  asylum  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  principal  work  they  do  is  laundry  work. 
There  is  a  large  laundry  at  which  washing  is  done  for 
pi'ivate  families,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  needle- 
T/ork  done,  and  domestic  duties  are  also  performed. 

14.538.  (^Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.)  Is  not  it  a  new 
arrangement  that  they  now  necessarily  pass  through 
the  hospital  ? — ^No,  they  have  always  done  so. 

14.539.  Because  I  recollect,  when  chaplain  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  they  used  to  send  persons  from  the  lock  side  ? 
— -If  so,  it  was  only  done  occasionally,  and  they  were 
nominally  passed  through  the  hospital  first  and  re- 
remained  a  few  days,  and  were  then  sent  on  to  the 
asylum.  It  is  against  the  rule  of  the  hospital,  and  is 
very  rarely  done.  It  has  never  been  done  as  a  rule 
with  patients  from  Guy's  Hospital  within  my  recol- 
lection. 

14.540.  {Chairmcm.)  For  what  time  do  the  women 
tmdergo  the  discipline  of  the  Home  before  they  are 
sent  out  into  service?  —  From  12  to  18  months; 
sometimes  they  leave  sooner,  I  think. 

14.541.  That  is  according  to  the  progress  they 
make  in  reformation  ? — Yes. 

14.542.  Can  you  state  whether  the  successful  cases 
are  amongst  young  girls  or  the  more  matured  ? — 
The  matron  tells  me  she  likes  the  Government 
patients  better ;  they  do  better  in  the  asylum,  because 
they  are  for  the  most  part  young,  and  another  reason 
why  they  do  better  is,  because  they  are  in  more 
vigorous  health  as  a  rule.  A  great  number  of  j^atients 
who  go  through  the  ordinary  wards  are  in  a  broken 
down  and  bad  state  of  health  through  long  continued 
disease. 

14.543.  You  say  you  are  obliged  to  refuse  a  great 
number  of  women  on  the  voluntary  side.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  system  of 
voluntary  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  women  as 
patients?  —  For  the  sake  of  the  women  I  think  it 
would  be  veiy  desirable  indeed,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  extension  of  voluntary  hospitals  would  be  of  any 
appreciable  value  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  to  the 
general  public. 

14.544.  Has  that  opinion  reference  to  the  fact  that 
these  women  cannot  be  induced  to  remain  there  until 
they  are  cured  ? — It  is  in  two  ways  ;  firstly,  they  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  come  in  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
disease,  or  until  they  are  so  diseased  that  they  cannot 
continue  their  avocation  as  prostitutes  any  longer  ; 
and,  secondly,  they  will  not  stay  in  until  they  are 
cured.  It  acts  badly  at  both  ends  ;  they  will  not 
come  in  soon  enough  and  they  will  not  stay  in  long 


enough ;  I  believe  no  extension  of  the  voluntary 
system  will  make  any  material  difference  in  the 
amount  of  venereal  disease  in  the  population.  I  should 
like  to  say  also  that  having  been  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Governors  for  the  last  23 
or  24  years,  and  having  taken  part  in  its  management, 
I  know  the  extreme  difficulty  there  is  in  getting 
funds  to  keep  up  30  beds  for  females.  It  is  a 
hand  to  mouth  business,  and  has  been  so  all  along,  an 
extreme  struggle  to  keep  its  beds  going  on  account  of 
the  difiiculty  of  appealing  to  the  public  for  such  a 
purpose. 

14.545.  Is  there  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  benevo- 
lent and  charitable  persons  to  subscribe  to  such  an 
institution  ? — I  think  there  is,  there  are  so  many  other 
pressing  claims  upon  their  charity. 

14.546.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  the  periodical 
examination  of  public  women  ? — I  think  the  periodical 
examination  is  absolutely  necessary. 

14.547.  Is  that  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  disease 
in  its  earliest  stages  ? — For  the  purpose  of  discovering 
it  as  soon  as  it  exists,  or  at  as  early  a  period  as 
possible. 

14.548.  Is  there  any  difiiculty  in  discovering  disease 
of  this  description  in  women  ? — None  whatever  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

14.549.  Is  there  ever  a  doubt  in  pronouncing  that 
a  case  is  cured  ? — I  think  there  is  a  practical  certainty 
attainable,  a  certainty  as  great  as  is  attainable  in  any 
of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

14,450.  There  is  no  ditficulty,  I  presume,  in  as- 
certaining the  presence  of  a  syphilitic  sore  ? — No. 

14.551.  But  gonorrhoea  is  a  more  difficult  inquiry, 
is  it  not  ? — We  find  no  difficulty  in  seeing  when  a 
woman  is  free  from  gonorrhoea  and  when  she  is  not. 

14.552.  But  canyon  distinguish  between  gonorrhoea 
and  other  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  in 
women  ? — There  arc  affections  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane producing  discharges  Avhich  are  not  gonorrhoea 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  communicated  by  sexual  inter- 
course, but  which  would  nevertheless  communicate 
gonorrhoea  to  other  jjersons.  What  I  should  like  to  say 
is,  that  I  cannot  tell  fi-om  the  nature  of  a  woman's 
discharge  whether  she  is  a  respectable  woman  or  a 
prostitute,  but  I  can  tell  with  what  amounts  to  almost 
a  certainty  whether  she  is  likely  to  give  disease  or  not 
to  a  person  with  whom  she  cohabits,  independently  of 
her  being  a  prostitute  or  a  respectable  woman. 

14.553.  Then  the  discharge  may  have  arisen  from 
causes  which  involve  no  imputation  of  unchastity  on  the 
part  of  the  woman,  and  yet,  nevertheless,  be  of  that 
chai'acter  which  might  communicate  disease  ? — Yes,  so 
that  practically,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  I  think 
there  is  no  difiiculty,  and  passing  an  opinion  on  these 
discharges  does  not  involve  passing  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  a  woman  is  a  prostitute  or  not,  but  only 
involves  the  opinion  as  to  whether  her  discharge  is 
contagious  or  not. 

14.554.  Are  you  aware  of  differences  of  opinion 
arising  between  the  visiting  surgeon  and  the  hospital 
surgeon  ?  — I  have  heard  that  such  differences  of 
opinion  have  arisen  elsewhere.  They  have  never 
arisen  at  the  London  Lock  Hospital. 

14.555.  How  would  you  settle  such  differences,  if 
they  did  arise  ?  Would  you  refer  them  to  a  third 
person  ? — I  think,  if  they  were  likely  to  arise  or  recur 
frequently,  it  would  be  well  to  have  some  third  person 
as  referee  to  settle  disputed  points. 

14.556.  Do  you  think  that  such  differences  of 
opinion  are  likely  to  arise  between  two  gentlemen, 
who  have  had  experience  of  this  disease  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  they  are.  I  have  had  to  deal  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  visiting  surgeons.  Dr.  Leonard 
first,  Mr.  Sloggett  now.  Dr.  Stuart  of  Woolwich,  Mr. 
Pearl  of  Windsor,  and  several  others,  and  no  difference 
of  opinion  has  arisen,  and  I  never  had  a  case  sent  to 
hospital  which  I  did  not  think  was  properly  sent  in. 

14.557.  You  have  had  long  experience  in  these 
diseases.  Do  you  find,  independently  of  these  Acts 
altogether,  a  mitigation  in  the  character  of  venereal 
disease  now,  as  compared  with  former  times  ? — I  think 
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the  venereal  disease  of  the  present  time  is  not  so  severe 
as  it  was  20  or  30  years  ago,  in  the  sense  that  you  do 
not  see  so  many  of  those  aggravated  cases,  those  muti- 
lations that  did  occur,  such  as  the  loss  of  the  nose,  the 
loss  of  the  palate,  and  the  eating  away  of  certain 
bones.  I  think  those  advanced  cases  are  not  so  often 
seen,  and  I  think  it  depends  on  the  improved  methods 
of  treatment  which  have  gradually  grown  up,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  reason  to  believe 
that  syphilis  is  less  frequent  at  the  present  day 
than  it  was  in  former  times.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  less  frequent  here- 
ditarily, or  that  it  does  less  mischief  now  than  it 
formerly  did  to  innccent  persons,  those  who  contract 
disease  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  I  think  it  is 
doing  quite  as  much  harm  to  the  general  public  as  it 
did,  but  you  do  not  have  such  aggravated  cases  in 
individuals.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  prospect  of  syphUis  diminishing  in  fre- 
quency as  time  goes  on.  It  is  a  disease  of  town  popu- 
lations rather  than  of  those  in  rural  districts,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  present  day,  as  population  increases, 
is  to  congregate  together  in  large  towns  and  jirincipal 
centres  of  industry  ;  I  think,  therefore,  the  disease 
is  likely  to  be  rather  increased  than  diminished  as 
time  goes  on,  if  measures  are  not  taken  to  prevent  it, 
on  account  of  the  tendency  there  is  to  collect  together 
in  large  numbers. 

14.558.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  parents  "atFected 
with  syphilis  can  transmit  disease  to  their  ofTsjjring  ? 
— They  undoubtedly  can. 

14.559.  And  does  the  disease  assume  various 
foims  ?  —  Yes.  A  syphilitic  child  may  show  signs 
of  severe  syphilitic  disease  at  birth,  or  shortly  after 
birth,  or  many  miscarriages  may  take  place  and  dead 
children  be  born  in  consequence  of  syphilis.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  syphilitic  children  die  shortly 
after  birth,  others  show  signs  as  they  grow  up. 
Knowledge  on  this  point  has  increased  of  late  years, 
and  the  more  remote  consequences  are  better  under- 
stood. Disease  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  internal  organs 
are  known  now  to  depend  on  hereditary  syphilis, 
which  formerly  were  supposed  not  to  arise  from  that 
cause. 

14.560.  When  you  say  such  diseases  are  known  to 
depend  on  hereditary  syphilis,  do  you  mean  that  pro- 
fessional men  are  pretty  well  agreed  upon  the  subject? 
—Yes. 

14.561.  It  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  anxious 
inquiry  before  this  Commission  whether  the  process 
of  periodical  examination  under  these  Acts  has  not  a 
tendency  to  degrade,  harden,  and  confirm  the  women 
in  a  vicious  life ;  have  you  ever  turned  your  atten- 
tion to  that  popular  question  ? — I  am  aware  of  the 
subject,  and  have  considered  it.  I  cannot  conceive 
that  the  going  up  for  periodical  examination  can  have 
any  additionally  degrading  effect  on  a  woman  in 
the  habit  of  prostituting  herself  with  any  man  she 
meets  in  the  street  for  a  pecuniary  consideration.  It 
has  appeared  to  me  that  the  coming  in  contact  with 
the  police,  nurses,  and  medical  officers,  has  had  the 
very  opposite  effect. 

14.562.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  these  ignorant 
and  corrupt  women  imagine  that  the  treatment  to  which 
they  are  subject  is  a  recognition  of  their  profession  as 
prostitutes  ? — 1  can  hardly  say  whether  they  think 
that  or  not.  I  know  that  they  think  it  very  greatly 
to  their  advantage,  and  that  they  strongly  approve  of 
the  system,  most  of  them  of  whom  I  have  asked  the 
question. 

14.563.  And  appreciate  the  benefits  which  are 
derived  from  it  ? — Yes,  those  who  come  to  the  hospital 
do  so. 

14.564.  Those  benefits  being  that  they  are  cured, 
and  enabled  to  resume  their  occupation  ? — Yes,  they 
look  on  the  examination  as  irksome  and  troublesome, 
but  1  think  most  of  them  understand  that  in  the  end  it 
is  for  their  benefit,  and  do  not  wish  it  to  be  done 
away  with. 

14.565.  The  patients  frequently  return  to  you,  do 
they  not  ? — Yes. 


14.566.  Do  you  think  the  discipline  of  the  hospital  THIKTY- 
is  more  likely  to  lead  to  reclamation  of  women  than    FIRST  DAY. 

treatment  at  their  own  homes  ? — Yes,  I  do.    I  think   

they  get  a  great  advantage  from  residence  in  hos-  ^^'p'^o'g^^' 
pital,  as  it    takes  them  for  a  time   out  of  their 

mode  of  life.    It  compels  them  into  regular  habits,  25  March  1871. 

and  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  chaplains,  

medical  officers,  and  nurses,  and  ladies  who  visit  the 
hospital.  I  think  it  cannot  fail  to  have  a  humanising 
efliect  on  them.  I  think  it  a  great  moral  benefit  to 
them  to  be  taken  out  of  their  career  of  dissipation,  and 
subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  hospital,  and  I  think 
those  who  do  not  immediately  reform  are  benefited  by 
residence  in  hospital.  I  should  like  to  mention  the 
case  of  a  most  incorrigible  woman  originally,  who  has 
gone  to  a  home,  within  the  last  week  or  two.  She 
has  been  admitted  into  hospital  20  times,  and  was  a 
most  ti'oublesome  and  drunken  woman  at  first,  but 
she  has  gradually  improved  in  appearance  and  de- 
meanour, and  latterly  has  seldom  come  in  drunk, 
and  at  last  she  has  gone  into  a  home.  I  should  say 
of  all  the  women  whom  we  ever  received,  this  was 
the  most  impromising  ;  she  has  been  in  hospital 
during  three  or  four  years,  of  course,  at  successive 
times. 

14.567.  Are  there  any  points  you  would  suggest  in 
the  way  of  improvement  or  amendment  of  the  Acts  ? 
— I  think  the  essential  principles  of  the  Acts  are  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired.  If  there  is  any  improve- 
ment, which  I  would  suggest,  it  would  be  that  the 
Government  should  do  more  in  the  way  of  providing 
opportuniiies  for  reformation,  and  paying  the  expense 
of  the  reformation  of  women.  They  already  pay  part 
expense  at  the  London  Lock  Asylum ;  that  is,  they 
pay  for  10  beds  at  the  asylum,  but  there  are  about 
30  women  in  the  asylum.  I  should  like  to  see  some 
more  definite  plan  provided  for  the  reformation  of  the 
women.  As  regards  the  periodical  examination,  I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  the  examining  surgeon 
assured  himself  that  the  woman  understood  what  is 
called  the  voluntary  submission  ;  I  doubt  whether 
these  women  always  understand  what  they  sign  when 
they  sign  a  voluntary  submission,  and  I  think  it 
would  avoid  any  scandal  and  difficulty  about  that,  if 
the  visiting  surgeon  countei'signed  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission, and  satisfied  himself  that  the  police  have  made 
the  woman  acquainted,  when  she  comes  for  the  first 
time,  with  what  she  has  signed,  and  what  it  means. 

14.568.  Then  you  would  not  have  the  visiting  sur- 
geon rely  entirely  on  the  representation  of  the  police- 
man that  the  woman  was  a  prostitute,  but  institute 
an  independent  inquiry  of  his  own  ? — Yes,  I  would 
have  him  inquire  of  the  woman  whether  she  signed 
the  voluntary  submission,  fully  understanding  what 
it  was. 

14.569.  And  when  he  was  satisfied  that  the  woman 
was  a  prostitute  within  the  meaning  of  these  Acts,  he 
would  examine  her,  and  not  before  ?— Yes. 

14.570.  And  that  then  he  should  countersign  her 
submission  ? — Yb&. 

14.571.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  which 
appears  in  a  public  print  with  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  a  particular  person  in  the  London  Lock  Hos- 
pital. The  statement  is  contained  in  a  letter  signed 
Ann  Heritage. — "  A  case  of  special  interest  came  under 
"  my  notice  in  Dover  which  illustrates  painfully  the 
"  tyrannical  and  cruel  character  of  the  Contagious 
"  Diseases  Acts.  Susan  White,  some  months  since, 
"  was  a  respectable  domestic  servant,  and  when 
"  walking  out  with  the  children  under  her  care  was 
"  spoken  to  by  the  detective,  who  also  saw  her  a  short 
"  time  afterwards  walking  with  a  soldier.  One  even- 
"  ing  she  had  gone  with  him  to  the  music  hall, 
"  and  was  sitting  watching  others  dance,  when  the 
"  detective  entered,  took  the  names  of  the  women 
"  present,  and  ordered  them  aU  to  go  to  Seven  Stars 
"  Street  for  examination.  Susan  amongst  the  num- 
"  ber.  After  examination,  she  was  told  to  go  to  the 
"  Lock  Hospital,  Harrow  Road,  London,  and  was 
"  detained  there  for  three  months,  though  she 
"  believes  herself  to  have  been  perfectly  well  at 
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THIRTY-     "  the  time  she  was  sent.    The  atrocious  treatment 
riEST  DAY.  «  to  which  she  was  subjected  there  is  wholly  unfit 
J     ^       "  for  publication,  and  although  she  repeatedly  asked 
^  F  R  C  s'^'  "      return  to  her  friends,  she  was  not  permitted  to 
"         '      "do  so,  till  they  sent  to  say,  if  she  did  not  return  l)y 
25  March  1871.  "  a  certain  date,  they  should  go  and  fetch  her."  What 

 statement  do  you  make  Avith  regard  to  that  ? — Susan 

White,  aged  18,  was  admitted  into  the  Lock  hospital 
on  the  25th  January  1870,  under  the  care  of  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Gascoyen.  In  answer  to  the  usual 
questions  put  to  a  woman  when  she  comes  in  for  the 
first  time,  she  stated  that  she  had  been  four  months 
on  the  streets,  and  had  known  herself  to  be  diseased 
for  14  days.  The  notes  of  the  principal  surgeon,  Mr. 
Gascoyen,  are,  that  she  had  primary  venereal  sore 
indurated  glands  in  the  groin  ;  secondary  eruptions 
on  her  body  and  the  lower  extremities ;  a  syphilitic 
sore  throat;  ulceration  about  the  ai'ms,  and  a  utero 
vaginal  discharge,  and  that  she  was  also  pregnant. 
She  came  in  on  the  25th  of  January,  and  on  March 
10th  had  symptoms  of  approaching  premature  labour, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Paddington  Union,  which  ad- 
joins the  hospital.  She  was  confined  of  a  dead  child 
in  the  Paddington  Union,  and  remained  there  fi'om 
March  10th  to  March  31st,  when  she  came  back  to 
the  hospital.  The  syphilis  had  then  disappeared  and 
she  had  only  a  uterine  discharge,  of  which  she  was 
cured,  and  was  sent  out  of  the  hospital  on  April  18th. 
This  patient  came  from  Dover,  and  as  there  Avas  some 
agitation  going  on  in  Dover  and  Canterbury  at  the 
time,  particular  inquiries  were  made  into  the  circum- 
stances of  women  coming  from  those  districts,  and  the 
facts  I  have  stated,  were  recorded  at  the  time  by  Mr. 
Gascoyen  and  the  house  surgeon. 

14.572.  Was  any  application  made  by  the  friends  of 
this  girl  to  have  her  given  up  ? — Not  that  T  am  aware 
of  or  that  can  be  remembered.  When  admitted  she 
made  no  representation  that  she  had  been  improperly 
sent  to  the  hospital. 

14.573.  Was  she  one  of  your  patients  ? — No,  she  was 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gascoyen. 

14.574.  You  have  been  reading  Mr.  Gascoyen's  re- 
port ?—l  have  been  reading  Mr.  Gascoyen's  report, 
taken  from  the  hospital  books. 

14.575.  {Caiwn  Gregory^  Do  yon  think  it  possible 
for  these  women  to  be  more  degraded  than  they  are  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  there  are  different  degrees  of 
degradation  in  every  one  of  these  women. 

14.576.  But  you  think  that  many  of  them  have  not 
reached  quite  the  bottom  ? — Certainly  not. 

14.577.  Then  do  not  you  think  that  women  who 
have  not  reached  quite  the  bottom  must  have  some 
sense  of  degradation  when  they  are  examined,  knowing 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  examined  ? — I  think 
if  a  woman  has  reached  a  point  of  degradation  which 
leads  her  to  go  on  the  streets  and  to  have  intercourse 
with  any  half  drunken  man  whom  she  meets,  for  a 
sum  of  money,  she  has  reached  a  point  which  certainly 
will  not  be  increased  by  periodical  examination. 

14.578.  Then  the  great  reason,  you  say,  that 
periodical  examination  will  do  no  harm,  Avill  be  that 
the  women  who  need  this  periodical  examination 
have  arrived  at  a  point  Avhere  their  degradation  ceuld 
not  be  increased  ? — I  do  not  say  that,  but  I  say 
they  have  arrived  at  a  jjoint  Avhich  will  not  be 
increased  by  periodical  examination. 

1 4.579.  You  say  they  think  it  for  their  advantage, 
but  that  I  presume  is  simply  for  their  advantage 
j)hysically  ? — It  is  for  their  advantage  physically,  and 
I  think,  incidentally,  it  is  a  gi-eat  advantage  morally. 

14.580.  But  morally  I  presume  on  account  of  the 
hospital  course  bringing  them  into  contact  with  per- 
sons whose  object  is  a  moral  object  ? — Yes. 

14.581.  You  would  not  imagine  there  was  any 
moral  benefit  in  the  examination  itself? — There  is  no 
moral  efi'ect  produced  by  the  examination,  but  I 
apprehend  there  is  no  immoral  effect  produced  by  it, 
because  respectable  women  of  all  classes  of  society 
continually  submit  to  the  same  kind  of  examination 
without  degradation. 

14.582.  Is  that  quite  a  fair  argument ;  does  not  the 


intention  with  which  it  is  done  make  all  the  dif- 
ference ? — I  really  do  not  see  the  difference. 

14.583.  Should  not  you  feel  a  considerable  difference 
in  a  person  examining  your  teeth  to  see  whether  they 
were  in  a  bad  condition,  and  examining  them  to  see 
whether  yon  had  stolen  some  fruit,  and  he  Avished  to 
detect  it  by  seeing  the  marks  of  the  stoleir  fruit  on 
your  teeth  ? — Is  not  it  a  constant  occurrence  for  per- 
sons to  undergo  examination  to  see  Avhether  they  are 
diseased  or  not, 

14.584.  But  is  not  this  a  case  of  a  person  being 
examined  to  see  Avhether  she  is  fit  to  act  as  a  pros- 
titute ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  is  an  unfortunate  state  of 
things  that  that  should  be  required,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  it  degrades  a  prostitute. 

14.585.  {Viscount  Hardinge.')  Do  I  gather  from 
your  examination  that  you  think  if  these  Acts  Avere 
repealed,  no  system  of  voluntary  hospitals  Avould  check 
the  existing  evil? — I  am  very  strongly  of  that  opinion. 
From  the  experience  Avhieh  I  have  had  of  a  voluntary 
hospitnl  for  25  years,  I  think  it  Avould  be  useless  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  vicAV  ;  and  I  also  think  it  would  be 
impossible  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  for  hospitals 
on  a  sufficient  scale  to  be  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

14.586.  It  has  been  suggested  before  this  Commis- 
sion that  a  system  might  be  introduced  if  these  Acts 
Avere  repealed,  under  which  public  hospitals  should 
be  supported  partly  by  grants  from  the  Government, 
and  partly  by  public  contributions  ;  do  you  think  that 
such  a  scheme  as  that  Avould  have  any  chance  of 
success  ? — I  think  that  it  Avould  come  to  this,  that 
they  would  have  to  be  almost  entirely  supported  by 
the  Government. 

14.587.  There  is  no  doubt,  is  there,  that  there  is  an 
extreme  difficulty  in  getting  the  requisite  funds  ? — 
There  is  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  London  Lock 
Hospital  has  very  influential  support,  and  a  very  ener- 
getic management,  and  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  30  beds  going. 

14.588.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  if  a  larger 
number  of  voluntary  hospitals  could  be  erected  and 
opened,  and  the  women  be  compulsorily  retained  there 
under  such  a  system  until  they  were  cured,  that  that 
would  in  some  degree  mitigate  the  evil  ? — You  refer 
to  voluntary  admission  and  compulsory  detention  ? 

14.589.  Voluntary  admission  and  compulsory  deten- 
tion.— T  think  if  the  compulsory  system  is  wrong,  it 
ought  to  be  given  up  altogether,  but  if  it  is  right  it 
ought  to  be  made  as  effective  as  possible.  If  the  Acts 
are  considered  objectionable  on  account  of  the  com- 
pulsory effect,  I  think  the  whole  case  against  them  on 
that  score  is  giA'en  up  Avhen  compulsory  detention 
is  admitted  as  advisable.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  trifling  Avith  the  evil  to  close  one  end,  and  leave 
the  other  open.  They  Avill  do  more  mischief  by  re- 
maining out  until  they  are  compelled  to  come  in  by 
their  disease  becoming  serious,  than  even  by  going 
out  uncured. 

14.590.  But  assuming  such  hospitals  AA'cre  established 
partly  by  a  Government  grant  and  partly  by  A^oluntary 
contributions,  in  Avhich  case,  as  you  say,  Government 
would  probably  contribute  a  great  share  of  the  expense; 
still  under  such  a  system  there  would  be  an  immense 
amount  of  out-door  patients,  would  there  not  ?  — 
Probably. 

14.591.  And,  I  think  you  said,  those  out-door 
patients  very  often  communicate  disease  ? — They 
constantly  do  so,  I  look  upon  the  extension  of  the  out- 
patient system  for  venereal  disease  to  be  absolutely 
prejudical  to  the  public  health.  It  is  some  advantage 
to  the  gii'ls,  but  it  does  harm  to  the  public  because  it 
enables  girls  to  carry  on  their  trade  for  a  longer  time 
with  less  damage  and  inconvenience  to  themselves 
than  would  otherAvise  be  the  case. 

14.592.  NoAv  under  the  voluntary  system,  do  you 
consider  that  you  have  the  same  facilities  and  op- 
portunities for  reclaiming  Avomen  that  you  have 
under  the  Government  system  ? — Yes  ;  as  to  those  who 
go  into  hospital,  certainly. 
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14.593.  There  is  the  same  machinery  and  the  same 
opportunities  of  reformation  ? — Yes. 

14.594.  Then  do  you  find  on  the  voluntary  side  the 
same  per-centage  of  Avomen  are  reclaimed  that  there  is 
on  the  Government  side  ? — There  is  a  larger  per- 
centage reclaimed  on  the  voluntary  side  than  on  the 
Government  side  ;  considerably  larger. 

14.595.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — The  women 
are  not  of  so  low  a  class  ;  the  women  on  the  Govern- 
ment side  are  a  low  order  of  prostitutes  coming  from  the 
garrison  towns,  while  among  the  voluntary  women 
there  is  a  great  number  who  are  not  prostitutes,  women 
who  have  gone  wrong,  and  who  have  become  seriously 
diseased,  and  have  come  into  the  hospital,  glad  to 
meet  with  any  chance  of  reformation,  and  to  get  out 
of  the  scrape  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

14.596.  But  I  suppose  that  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  women  on  the  voluntary  side  would  come  under 
the  head  of  prostitutes,  would  they  not  ? — Not  much 
more  than  half  I  should  say.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  what  proportion,  but  a  very  material  proportion  of 
them  are  not  common  prostitutes. 

14.597.  Have  you  any  on  the  voluntary  side  you 
would  say  belonged  to  the  better  class  of  prostitutes  ? 
— r-Not  of  the  better  dressed  Avomen  whom  you  see 
about  the  Haymarket  and  the  west  end  of  the  town  ; 
of  these  we  have  very  few. 

14.598.  {Rev.  Dr.  Hannah^  As  to  what  you  said 
about  the  ameliorating  of  the  type  of  the  disease  I 
think  you  said  that  the  mitigation  does  not  destroj'  the 
danger  of  transmission  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

14.599.  You  do  not  think  that  it  is  operating  in  that 
direction  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  the  amelioration  of  the 
type  of  syphilis  has  lessened  the  danger  of  hereditary 
transmission  ;  but  the  amount  of  secondary  disease 
has  certainly  diminished  a  good  deal  in  the  patients 
under  the  Acts,  and  unless  there  is  secondary  disease 
there  is  no  fear  of  hereditary  transmission  ;  the  local 
forms  of  disease  have  no  hereditary  effect. 

14.600.  I  am  referring  to  the  argument  that  the 
Acts  tend  to  protect  the  innocent  from  suffering  for 
the  guilty  ? — Yes. 

14.601.  That  would  depend  on  the  transmission  of 
the  disease  ? — Yes,  but  not  exclusively  on  hereditary 
transmission  to  innocent  persons ;  there  are  many 
other  modes  of  transmission. 

14.602.  I  am  particularly  speaking  of  hereditary 
transmission  ? — In  so  far  as  the  Acts  diminish  the 
proportion  of  constitutional  or  secondary  syphilis 
they  will. 

14.603.  But  I  think  you  said  the  mitigatioa  would 
not  bear  so  strongly  as  is  sometimes  represented  on 
that  point  ? — 1  think  it  would  bear  upon  it,  because  if 
you  shut  up  all  the  women  who  have  syphilis,  you  de- 
crease the  number  of  men  who  will  have  syphilis,  and 
thus  prevent  their  giving  it  to  their  wives  and  offspring, 
and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  principal  arguments  for 
the  Acts. 

14.604.  But  as  to  the  actual  amelioration,  I  would 
ask  you  whether  it  rather  results  in  a  mitigation  of 
the  type,  so  to  speak,  or  in  the  destruction  of  the 
danger  of  transmission  ? — In  both. 

14.605.  You  do  not  state  that  so  strongly  as  before  ? 
—I  forget  which  ansAver  you  allude  to  ;  if  I  do  not, 
I  should  Avish  to  do  so. 

14.606.  {Mr.  Rylands.')  I  am  quite  aAvare  that  you 
have  given  a  very  active  and  very  able  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  1  am  rather  anxious  to  hear  your 
opinions  in  relation  to  the  question  in  view  of  the 
point  adverted  to  by  the  noble  lord,  assuming  that 
we  have  a  repeal  of  these  Acts,  leaving  out  of  vicAv 
Avhether  it  is  desirable  to  repeal  them  or  not.  I  should 
like  to  get  your  opinion  in  reference  to  the  operation 
of  voluntary  means  of  dealing  Avith  this  great  evil,  and 
in  reply  to  the  noble  lord  you  said  you  Avere  quite  of 
opinion,  from  the  experience  you  had  had  for  many  years, 
that  voluntary  hospitals  would  entirely  fail  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  case  ? — To  produce  any  material 
diminution  in  the  disease  to  the  general  population. 

14.607.  Now,  I  think  I  may  assume,  may  I  not, 
although  you  have  had  very  considerable  experience  in 
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connexion  with  the  London  Lock  hospital,  you  have  THIRTT- 
never  had  experience  of  the  general  hospital  system   FIRST  DAY. 

provided  in  certain  localities  for  this  disease  ? — What   

do  you  mean  by  general  hospital  system  '^j^^g"^' 

14.608.  I  mean  that  there  has  been  no  such  system  ?        |  ' 

— The  accommodation  in  London  and  most  large  25  March  1871. 
towns  for  venereal  cases  is  very  small  indeed.   

14.609.  Then,  in  fact,  so  far  as  your  experience  has 
gone,  it  has  been  an  experience  necessarily  limited  to 
circumstances  under  Avhich  the  provision  in  relation 
to  this  disease  has  been  miserably  insufficient  ? — It 
has. 

14.610.  It  has  been  insufficient  I  suppose  on  two 
or  three  grounds,  one  of  which  I  believe  is  that  the 
people  of  this  country  have  shown  very  little  disposi- 
tion to  support  measures  of  that  kind? — Yes. 

14.611.  That  would  be  Avithin  your  experience  ?— 
I  am  aAvare  of  that. 

14.612.  In  addition  to  that  up  to  the  introduction 
of  these  Acts  the  Govei'nmeut  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
Is  not  that  the  fact  ? — Yes. 

14.613.  Then  the  result  of  it  all  is  that  prior  to  the 
operation  of  these  Acts,  speaking  broadly,  there  Avas 
no  provision  of  a  general  character  at  all  sufficient  to 
meet  this  disease  in  any  locality  in  the  kingdom  ? — 
The  provision  Avas  very  inadequate  in  many  localities. 

14.614.  E\'erywhere,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

14.615.  And  in  many  cases  none  at  all  ? — Yes. 

14.616.  And  in  other  places  a  very  limited  pro- 
vision ? — ^Yes. 

14.617.  And  in  the  great  centres,  as  in  London, 
you  have  already  said  the  provision  was  altogether 
inadequate  ? — Yes. 

14.618.  The  experience  you  have  had,  therefore,  ia 
necessarily  limited  to  circumstances  of  that  remarkable 
character,  is  it  not — Yes ;  the  accommodation  in 
London  has  been  exceedingly  small.  It  does  not  alter 
my  opinion,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  habits  of 
these  AVomen  all  these  years,  that  from  their  reckless- 
ness or  carelessness  they  Avill  not,  hoAvever  much  you 
may  provide  voluntary  hospitals,  go  into  them  as 
soon  as  the  disease  has  commenced ;  nor  for  the  fact 
that  a  good  many  of  them  do  not  knoAV  that  they  are 
diseased  for  a  long  time  after  they  are  so ;  nor  will  it 
provide  against  their  leaving  the  hospital  before  they 
are  cured. 

14.619.  But  after  all  is  it  not  a  question  to  what 
extent  we  can  deal  with  the  seeds  of  this  disease  by 
means  of  hospital  accommodation  ;  as  a  matter  of 
course,  any  hospital  accommodation,  whether  under 
the  voluntary  or  the  compulsory  system,  you  would 
expect  to  ameliorate  the  type  of  this  disease  ? — It 
would  do  some  good,  especially  to  the  women,  but  not 
much  to  the  general  population  in  checking  disease 
unless  you  make  it  compulsory. 

14.620.  Is  not  it  a  fact  from  your  judgment,  that  if 
you  take  any  locality  AA'here  there  has  been  no  hospital 
at  all  and  Avhere  no  steps  whatever  have  been  taken 
for  the  cure  of  those  Avho  are  diseased,  that  you  Avould 
anticipate  that  Avhen  certain  steps  Avere  taken  and 
certain  hospital  accommodation  was  provided  the  type 
of  that  disease  in  that  locality  Avould  necessarily  be 
diminished  ? — Yes,  if  sufficient  hospital  accommoda- 
tion "is  provided  the  disease  Avill  be  ameliorated. 

14.621.  That  is  to  say,  you  believe  if  there  is  no 
accommodation,  the  disease  must  necessarily  put  on 
the  very  AA^orst  forms,  and  that  medical  treatment, 
so  far  as  it  is  brought  into  contact  Avith  the  disease, 
is  likely  to  reduce  the  type  of  the  disease  ? — Yes  ;  but 
at  Winchester,  for  example,  there  was  a  Avard  for  this 
disease  in  the  hospital  there.  For  years  past  it  has 
been  unoccupied,  and  no  patients  have  gone  in  on  the 
voluntary  system,  and  it  has  been  assumed  by  Avriters 
in  favour  of  the  A'oluntary  system  that  this  Avas  a 
very  great  instance  of  its  success,  because  there  were 
no  2^atients  at  Winchester.  The  Act  Avas  put  in 
operation,  and  43  per  cent,  of  the  women  Avho  were 
examined  were  found  diseased. 

14.622.  Can  you  tell  me  from  any  knowledge  you 
possess  on  the  matter,  whether  it  Avas  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  the  Lock  wards  were  provided  at  Winchester,  that 
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there  was  any  discouragement  or  difficulty  put  in  the 
way  of  the  use  of  them  at  that  time  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  the  circumstances. 

14.623.  But  you  do  know  this,  that  in  all  hospitals 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  there  is  a  great 

25  March  1871.  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  committees  of  those 

  hospitals,  or  has  been  a  great  disinclination,  to  make 

use  of  the  general  funds  for  the  cure  of  those  who  are 
diseased  ? — But  in  this  case,  for  example,  there  was  a 
ward  provided  for  the  purpose. 

14.624.  But  you  do  not  know  that  the  regulations, 
or  that  the  obstructions  put  in  the  way  might  not  be 
quite  sufficient  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  that  ward  ? 
— I  do  not  know  what  the  state  of  opinion  of  the 
committee  of  the  institution  may  have  been. 

14.625.  But  Avhat  you  do  know  is  at  all  events  this, 
that  in  the  hospital  you  are  connected  with,  the  wards 
are  always  full  ? — Yes. 

14.626.  And  you  would  get  many  more  patients  if 
you  had  accommodation  foi'  them  ? — Yes  ;  and  if 
voluntary  hospitals  are  increased  you  will  readily  get 
more  patients  than  you  are  likely  to  be  able  to  suppoi  t ; 
but  what  I  say  is,  that  they  will  not  go  in  soon  enough, 
nor  will  they  stay  in  long  enough. 

14.627.  You  are  aware  that  women  sometimes  pi'o- 
pagate  disease  in  the  protected  districts  ? — Yes. 

14.628.  You  are  quite  aware  that  the  fortnightly 
examination  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  propagation 
of  disease,  of  a  milder  type  it  may  be,  but  still  disease  ? 
— Yes,  the  disease  is  propagated,  but  there  has  been  a 
diminution. 

14.629.  There  has  been  a  diminution  in  type,  you 
say,  as  to  numbers  of  cases,  you  are  not  quite  so 
certain  of  that  ;  but  I  think  it  is  quite  clear,  from 
what  we  have  heard,  there  has  been  an  alteration 
produced  in  the  type  of  the  disease  in  these  districts  ? 
—Yes. 

14.630.  But  still  you  find,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
that  women  do  within  the  fortnight,  or  because  they 
pass  under  examination  without  detection  of  the  dis- 
ease, furnish  the  means  for  the  spread  of  disease  ? — 
Yes. 

14.631.  That  you  know  as  a  positive  fact,  of  course  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

14.632.  Then  it  is  a  question  of  degree  you  observe  ? 
— Just  so. 

14.633.  If  you  could,  by  means  of  voluntary  hos- 
pitals, extend  your  area  of  operation,  that  is  to  say, 
deal  with  those  cases  precisely  in  the  same  way,  and, 
although  in  some  instances,  you  would  be  at  the  dis- 
advantage that  women  would  not  come  in  soon  enough, 
yet  might  you  not  expect  that  by  widening  your  area 
the  advantage  of  such  a  system  must  counterbalance 
the  disadvantage  of  such  a  system  ? — I  think,  as  I  said 
before,  that  their  not  coming  in  soon  enough,  and 
their  not  staying  in  long  enough,  is  fatal  to  any  great 
amelioration  of  disease. 

14.634.  But,  supposing  it  were  decided  that  having 
come  in  they  were  to  be  kept  in,  that  would  meet 
your  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  latter  part  ? — Yes, 
but  I  think  the  first  part  is  the  more  important  of  the 
two. 

14.635.  With  regard  to  the  latter  part,  you  stated, 
in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  you  just  now,  that' with 
regard  to  the  idea  of  compulsion  you  thought  the 
objection  to  compulsory  detention  would  be  as  fatal 
as  the  objection  to  the  examination  ? — I  think,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  the  objection  is  given  up  if  you 
admit  compulsion  at  one  end. 

14.636.  But  do  not  you  see  that  there  is  all  the 
diffijrence  in  the  world  ?  Cannot  you  see  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  cases,  that  under  the  present 
Act  women  arc  compelled  to  be  registei-ed,  and  to  come 
under  certain  rules  and  regulations,  but,  in  the  other 
case,  it  would  be  simply  that  a  woman,  when  she 
actually  was  diseased  and  under  treatment,  should  be 
kept  from  going  out  of  the  hospital  until  she  was  cured  ? 
Do  not  you  see  there  is  such  a  distinction  between  the 
two  cases  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  for 
the  women  to  deprive  them  of  the  advantage  of  the 
examination,  that  their  diseases  may  be  discovered  at 


the  earliest  possible  time.  I  think  that  is  an  immense 
advantage  to  the  women,  that  so  far  from  being  a 
hardship,  it  is  they  who  principally  benefit  by  it. 

14.637.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  people 
object  to  compulsory  examination  of  women  they 
would  object  to  compulsory  detention  in  hospital.  I 
think  you  will  see  an  entire  difference  between  the 
two  cases  ? — I  think  it  is  giving  up  the  whole  question 
against  compulsion  by  admitting  it  at  one  end  while 
refusing  to  admit  it  at  the  other. 

14.638.  You  think  that  the  fact  that  the  State  would 
interfere  to  prevent  a  diseased  woman  going  out  of 
hospital,  with  the  danger  of  infecting  other  people,  is 
as  objectionable  as  a  matter  of  principle  in  argument 
as  the  requirement  that  all  prostitutes  in  a  given 
district  should  submit  to  periodical  examination  ? — 
Yes.  If  I  thought  the  compulsion  unjustifiable  I 
should  object  to  it  quite  as  much  at  one  end  as  at  the 
other. 

14.639.  Now  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  at  the 
other  end  you  consider  the  advantage  of  the  exami- 
nation is  to  get  the  woman  into  a  hospital  ? — As  soon 
as  possible. 

14.640.  You  do  not  get  men  into  hospital  ? — No, 
you  leave  them  to  take  their  chance. 

14.641.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  not  only  do  not 
get  men  into  the  hospital,  but  yoix  do  not  provide 
hospitals  for  the  men  ? — Hospital  accommodation  is 
not  provided  perhaps  sufficiently  for  men. 

14.642.  Is  it  provided  at  all  ?— There  are  20  beds 
in  the  London  Lock  Plospital,  and  there  are  wards  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  and  Guy's  hospitals,  it  is  provided 
to  some  extent,  but  perhaps  not  sufficiently. 

14.643.  It  is  not  provided  at  all  in  these  protected 
disti'icts,  is  it  ? — Except  as  regards  soldiers  and  sailors. 

14.644.  But  you  are  aware  that  a  man,  not  a  soldier 
or  sailor,  suffering  from  this  disease  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  damage  in  spreading  infection  ? — He  may. 

14.645.  So  that  if  there  were  a  system  under 
which  you  could  get  botli  men  and  women  into  your 
hospital  and  keep  them  until  they  were  cured,  would 
not  you  widen  the  area  very  much  of  the  treatment 
of  those  diseased  ? — It  would  be  an  impossible  thing 
to  take  in  the  whole  of  both  sexes  diseased,  the 
number  would  be  so  great. 

14.646.  You  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  provide 
hospital  accommodation  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  evil  to  take  all  men  diseased  into  hospital. 
The  greater  number  of  men  diseased  can  be  treated 
perfectly  well  as  out-patients.  You  would  be  stopping 
their  industrial  occupations  if  you  took  them  all  in. 

14.647.  But  my  question  pointed  to  men  out-patients 
of  the  hospital  ? — They  are  treated  very  largely  so  at 
present,  and  there  is  no  disinclination  to  treat  them 
at  the  various  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

14.648.  You  do  not  say  that  of  the  protected 
districts  ? — Wherever  there  are  dispensaries  and 
hospitals  I  suppose  the  practice  is  the  same  as  else- 
where. 

14.649.  You  believe  that  in  the  protected  districts 
there  are  arrangements  made  for  the  treatment  of 
cases  of  males  who  are  affected  with  venereal  disease 
as  out-patients  ? — If  there  are  not  they  are  exceptions 
to  all  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

14.650.  At  all  events  your  objection  I  think  is  that 
they  could  not  get  the  women  into  these  voluntary 
hospitals  ? — Yes,  soon  enough,  you  could  get  them  in, 
but  not  soon  enough. 

14.651.  But  you  are  quite  aware  that  at  the  present 
time  a  munber  of  women  do  not  get  into  hospital  soon 
enough  ? — A  certain  number  do  not  get  in  soon 
enough. 

14.652.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  a  good  number  do 
not  get  in  soon  enough  ? — Some  do  not,  I  cannot  say 
what  proportion,  but  they  get  in  very  early.  I  am 
quite  sure  of  that  from  the  state  of  disease  I  find  when 
they  come  in. 

14.653.  But  would  it  not  be  the  case  that  in  the 
event  of  there  being  a  voluntary  hospital  the  women 
who  went  into  the  hospital  to  be  cured,  even  not  quite 
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SO  early  as  they  do  now,  would  be  dealt  with,  and  to 
that  extent  it  might  be  expected  to  lead  to  a  very 
material  diminution  in  the  character  of  the  disease  ?— 
If  they  were  kept  in  compulsorily  it  would  do  a  certain 
amount  of  good ;  but  it  would  not  do  half  the  good 
that  compulsion  at  both  ends  would,  in  my  opinion. 

14.654.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  not,  very  con- 
scientiously stop  where  we  are  now,  but  you  would 
logically  carry  out  your  views,  and  would  embrace  a 
great  many  more  people  than  are  embraced  now  ? — 
A  great  many  more  districts,  certainly,  as  regards 
women. 

14.655.  Would  you  not  go  further,  and  embrace 
the  men  ? — Not  in  the  civil  population.  I  think  it 
is  impracticable. 

14.656.  But  as  a  matter  of  argument,  you  would 
admit  that  it  is  a  logical  conclusion  to  form  ? — If  you 
know  a  man  who  has  given  disease  to  a  woman,  I 
think  he  ought  to  be  punished  ;  but  it  is  a  point 
almost  impossible  to  establish,  and  impracticable.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  do  so. 

14.657.  Then,  in  fact,  you  are  prepared  to  give  up 
your  opinion  as  to  what  is  desirable  at  a  point  where 
it  is  practicable  ? — Yes. 

■  14,658.  And  if  you  found  there  was  some  very 
great  difficulty  arising  from  public  opinion,  or  any 
other  cause  in  relation  to  the  present  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  disease,  do  not  you  think  that  it  is  very 
desirable  to  consider  whether  measures  might  not  be 
adopted  without  going  exactly  in  the  channel  pre- 
scribed by  these  Acts  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a 
modification  of  these  Acts  might  not  be  framed,  that 
would  have  the  same  effect ;  but  I  consider,  if  you 
give  up  the  compulsory  system  of  periodical  ex- 
aminations, you  will  do  no  good,  and  you  had  better 
leave  it  alone  altogether. 

1 4.659.  You  have  heard  what  was  said  about  brothel 
keepers  being  liable  to  punishment  in  the  event  of  their 
harbouring  diseased  women  ? — Yes. 

14.660.  Do  not  you  think  that  might  be  made  an 
instrument  for  getting  women  into  hospital,  which  is, 
after  all,  the  first  point  which  you  desire  to  reach  ? — 
It  is  a  thing  of  considerable  difficulty  to  prove  that  a 
brothel  keeper  knows  that  a  woman  is  diseased. 

14.661.  But  supposing  the  guilty  knowledge  was 
withdrawn  from  the  Act,  would  not  you  think  that 
might  meet  the  case  ? — More  stringent  regulations 
against  brothel  keepers  for  having  diseased  women 
in  their  houses  would  be  an  advantage  in  my  opinion. 

14.662.  You  evidently  have  an  idea,  which  seems 
supported  by  the  evidence  I  must  say,  ti.at  these 
women  coming  into  contact  with  medical  men,  and 
police  officers,  and  nurses,  and  people  of  a  superior 
character  to  themselves,  do  present  a  morfe  respectable 
appearance  ?  —  They  not  only  present  a  more  re- 
spectable appearance,  but  I  am  convinced  that  their 
moral  tone,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  is  improved. 

14.663.  That  they  become  more  respectable  people 
altogether  ? — That  they  improve  in  their  manner  and 
habits,  and  they  are  raised  by  residence  in  hospital, 
from  being  taken  for  a  time  out  of  the  condition  of 
prostitution  in  which  they  are. 

14.664.  I  think  that  the  evidence  proves,  so  far  as 
my  judgment  goes,  what  you  say ;  but  what  about  the 
moral  effect  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  say  what  the  moral 
influence  on  the  women  is  to  the  physical  influence  on 
the  women  ? — It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  weigh,'  to  say 
that  it  is  exactly  equal,  but  I  think  it  is  very  great. 

14.665.  You  have  made  use  of  a  term  which  struck 
me  veiy  much,  you  called  these  women  Government 
women? — I  call  them  Government  women  because 

-I  find  in  the  hospital  two  sets  of  people,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  them,  and  I  think  it  a 
convenient  distinction  to  call  those  paid  for  by  the 
Government  "Government  women,"  and  the  volun- 
tary patients  "  voluntary  women." 

14.666.  That  is  perfectly  natural,  but  do  not  you 
see  what  leads  you  to  call  these  women  Government 
women  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  leads  some  of  the 
women   themselves   to   call    themselves   "  Queen's 

'women,"  because  there  is  a  certain  stamp  of  law 


given  to  their  character  and  profession  ? — That  I  think  THIRTY- 
you  cannot  avoid.  FIRST  DAT. 

14.667.  Your  intelligent  mind  wiU  see,  at  all  j~R^Lane 
events,  I  think,  that  it  must  be  so  in  the  nature  of  F.E.C.S.  ' 
things  ;  is  it  not  so  ? — ^Yes,  undoubtedly.   

14.668.  Now  with  regard  to  the  relative  import-  25  March  1871. 

ance  of  the  cases  within  your  experience,  you  say  on    ' 

the  voluntary  side  you  have  very  bad  cases  in  the 

hospital  ? — Yes. 

14.669.  But  do  not  you  see,  fi-om  the  nature  of  the 
case,  that  that  must  be  so,  because  you  only  get  the 
very  worst  cases  out  of  a  very  wide  area  ? — I  should 
like  to  tell  you  two  cases  now  in  the  hospital,  which  I 
consider  strong  arguments  for  the  necessity  of  the  Acts. 
One  is  that  of  a  gij-1,  aged  22,  who  has  been  diseased 
12  months,  and  is  covered  with  venereal  ulcers,  literally 
from  the  crown  of  her  head  to  the  soles  of  her  feet. 
She  contracted  disease  from  nursing  the  child  of  a 
friend.  She  kissed  that  child,  who  was  diseased,  and 
had  secondary  spots  on  its  mouth,  and  got  a  sore  on 
her  own  mouth,  and  this  is  the  result.  The  child 
got  the  disease  from  its  mother  ;  the  mother  got  the 
disease  from  her  husband.  The  husband  was  in  fault ; 
and  this  is  an  instance  in  which  three  persons  got 
disease  from  no  fault  of  their  own.  Another  woman 
in  hospital  has  had  the  disease  for  years,  and  has  now 
bad  ulcerations  about  the  face.  She  has  had  three 
dead  children  during  that  time.  She  got  the  disease 
from  her  husband  a  fortnight  after  her  man-iage ;  this, 
therefore,  is  a  case  where  four  innocent  people  got  the 
disease  from  the  fault  of  one. 

14.670.  That  is  a  very  good  reason  why  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  this 
disease,  but  it  is  no  reason,  is  it,  why  particular  steps 
should  be  taken  ? — It  is  a  strong  reason  why  those 
steps  should  be  as  effectual  as  possible. 

14.671.  On  your  voluutary  side,  you  said  that  your 
beds  are  always  full,  and  you  could  supply  a  great 
many  more  ? — Yes. 

14.672.  And  25  per  cent,  of  the  patients  leave 
before  they  are  cured  ? — Yes. 

14.673.  Do  you  find  that  those  25  in  all  cases  go 
away  without  taking  any  further  means  of  cure  ? — I 
do  not  know  that. 

14.674.  You  cannot  say  that  some  do  not  go  with 
a  view  of  getting  treatment  in  some  other  way  ? — 
No. 

14.675.  Then  it  goes  to  this  extent,  even  without 
the  compulsoiy  system  of  detention, — a  very  large 
number  of  women  remain  in  hospital  until  cured  ? — 
Yes. 

14.676.  Your  evidence  does  go  to  that  extent  ? — 
Yes,  the  returns  show  that  75  per  cent,  remain. 

14.677.  {M7\  Holmes.)  Do  you  agree  with  the 
medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council  in  this  statement, 
which  is  contained  in  his  last  report,  that  gonorrhoea 
is  never  even  temporarily  of  much  importance  in 
women  nor  ever,  unless  very  exceptionally,  of  much 
importance  in  men  ? — No,  I  do  not,  I  think  gonorrhoea 
in  women  is  a  much  less  serious  affection  than  it  is  in 
men,  but  in  men  I  think  it  is  decidedly  a  serious 
affection,  and  has  serious  complications.  An  acute 
attack  of  gonorrhoea  even  if  simple,  is  no  slight  thing ; 
swelled  testicle  may  result  from  gonorrhoea,  and  that 
will  disable  a  man  for  10  days  or  a  fortnight.  Then 
acute  inflammation  of  the  bladder  may  result  from 
gonorrhoea,  or  abscesses  in  the  groin  or  in  the  peri- 
neum. Gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  is  also  a  very  serious 
condition,  and  so  is  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia ;  so  I  do 
not  agree  that  gonorrhoea  is  at  all  the  slight  affection 
which  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council  states 
it  to  be. 

14.678.  The  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council, 
however,  says,  "  unless  very  exceptionally."  Have 
you  any  idea  of  the  proportion  in  which  these  grave  se- 
quelae come  from  gonorrhoea  ? — I  cannot  say  in  what 
proportion,  but  I  know  they  are  by  no  means  un- 
frequent. 

14.679.  The  proportion  is  a  considerable  one  ? — 
The  proportion  is  a  considerable  one. 
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THIRTY-  14,680.  You  think  it  is  unfairly  stated  to  be  excep- 
FIRSTDAY.  tional?— Yes. 

Mr  J  R  Lane       14,681.  Gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  perineal  abscess, 
PRCS   '         stricture  ai'e  consequent  upon  gonorrlioea  ? — Stric- 

  ture,  I  have  not  mentioned  ;  and  perhaps  that  is  one  of 

25  March  1871.  the  most  serious  surgical  diseases  we  liave. 

  14,682.  You  think,  putting  all  those  together,  the 

statement  that  it  is  exceptional  is  a  mistake  on  his 
part  ? — Yes,  I  entirely  disagree  with  that. 

14.683.  There  is  another  statement  in  the  same 
report  by  the  same  officer,  "  There  are  strong  reasons 
"  for  believing  that  the  gain  so  pui'chased  "  (viz.,  by 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts)  "would,  ou  analysis, 
"  be  found  to  belong  very  predominantly  to  those 
"  kinds  of  venereal  disease  in  which  tlie  community 
"  has  little  or  no  permanent  interest."  Does  your 
experience  agree  with  that  ? — No,  it  does  not.  The 
universal  experience  of  the  Acts,  I  believe,  has  been 
to  show  that  syphilis  especially  has  been  diminished, 
and  that  the  least  effect  has  been  on  gonorrhoea. 
Syphilis  has  been  diminished  in  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion than,  gonorrhoea  has.  The  most  serious  affec- 
tions, in  fact,  have  been  the  most  influenced  by  the 
Act,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  if  the  medical  officer 
of  the  Privy  Council  had  seen  much  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  Act  he  would  not  ha\e  made  the  state- 
ment which  you  have  quoted. 

14.684.  I  must  direct  your  attention  to  another 
part.  "The  various  local  states  which  most  habitually 
"  spread  the  infection  of  true  syphilis  are  apt  to  be 
"  in  themselves  such  slight  and  painless  affections,  as 
"  almost  or  entirely  to  escape  the  patients'  notice,  and 
"  indeed,  in  women,  primary  syjihilitic  ulcers,  and 
"  other  local  states  capable  of  infecting  with  syphilis, 
"  not  only  very  often  pass  unnoticed  by  the  patient 
"  herself,  but  have  often  Ijeen  overlooked  in  exami- 
"  nations  made  expressly  for  their  discovery."  Do 
you  think  that  is  correct  ? — I  agree  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent with  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  that 
sores  capable  of  communicating  syphilis  are  often  not 
discovered  by  the  woman  herself  for  some  time,  and  that 
she  may  communicate  disease  without  knowing  it,  but 
I  think  that  is  a  strong  reason  for  having  her  examined, 
in  order  that  such  sores  may  be  found  out  ;  but  I 
disagree  entirely  with  the  opinion  there  expressed  as  to 
the  states  of  disease  which  communicate  syphilis  being 
undiscoverable  by  means  of  the  examination.  I  believe 
them  to  be  discoverable  without  any  difficulty  what- 
ever. 

14.685.  You  believe  then,  that  competent  medical 
men  can  always,  speaking  in  a  loose  sense,  discover 
when  women  ai-e  capable  of  infecting  with  venereal 
disease  ? — For  all  practical  purposes  with  reference  to 
this  Act,  he  can,  with  almost  absolute  certainty. 

14.686.  With  respect  to  these  syphilitic  sores 
escaping  the  notice  of  women  themselves,  would  that 
not  be  fatal  to  any  possibility  of  convicting  women 
for  communicating  the  disease  to  men  ? — I  think  it  is 
impossible  to  convict  a  man  or  a  woman  for  com- 
municating disease,  the  sources  of  fallacy  are  so 
luunerous. 

14.687.  We  have  had  evidence  given  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diminished  number  of  women  now  upon 
the  town  in  the  districts  under  the  Acts,  the  propor- 
tion of  disease  amongst  those  remaining  has  increased, 
have  you  any  information  upon  tiiat  subject  ? — Yes, 
I  have.  I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  ascertain  the 
per-centage  of  disease  in  the  women  according  to  the 
num))er  placed  under  the  Acts.  The  calculations 
hitherto  made  have  been  based  on  the  proportion  of 
women  found  diseased  to  the  number  of  examinations 
made,  Avhich  may  lead  to  erroneous  impressions  ;  but 
all  error  is  avoided  if  you  calculate  from  the  number 
of  women  on  the  register,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
from  the  first  quarter  of  1869,  when  there  was  a 
sufficient  number  of  beds,  and  the  Acts  were  thoroughly 
enforced,  the  per-centage  of  women  found  diseased  to 
the  number  on  the  register  has  gradually  gone  down 
from  41-5  in  the  first  quarter  of  1869  to  24-3  per  cent, 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1870.  I  have  not  carried  the 
calculation  beyond  that  quarter.    It  is  based  upon 


the  number  of  women  on  the  register  at  all  the 
stations,  and  the  number  found  diseased.  I  have 
made  the  same  calculation  for  several  of  the  districts 
separately,  and  amongst  them  for  De\onport.  You 
had,  I  believe,  evidence  that  the  number  of  women 
has  greatly  diminished  at  Devonport  and  that  it 
has  been  thought  that  the  proportion  of  disease 
might  have  been  consequently  greater,  but  that  has 
not  been  the  case.  In  Devonport  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1869  the  rate  per  cent,  found  diseased  was  42-3, 
and  in  the  third  quarter  of  1870  the  rate  per  cent, 
found  diseased  was  23*7.  There  were  962  women 
in  the  first  period  and  665  women  in  the  second  period. 
The  per-centage  found  diseased  to  the  number  on  the 
register  lias  gone  steadily  down  ever  since  the  Act  has 
been  thoi-oughly  in  force.  I  published  the  table 
referring  to  all  tlie  districts  together  in  a  pamphlet  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Duncan  McLaren,  but  I  have  not 
published  the  lablos  relating  to  the  separate  districts. 

14.688.  Would  you  put  in  before  the  Commission, 
the  table  divided  into  districts  ? — This  is  the  table,  I 
have  taken  the  four  principal  ones,  Devonport,  Ports- 
mouth, Chatham,  and  Aldershot. 

14.689.  You  took  them  for  no  particular  reason, 
except  for  convenience  ? — Because  they  were  the 
largest.  I  had  no  time  to  make  the  calculations  for 
all  the  districts. 

14.690.  With  respect  to  the  spread  of  disease  in  the 
protected  districts,  do  not  you  think  that  that  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  its  continual  importation  from 
unprotected  districts  ? — No  doubt  it  is  considerably 
accounted  for  in  that  way. 

14.691.  Then  I  should  think  any  arguments  abou? 
the  operation  of  the  Acts  at  present  are  premature  in 
that  matter  ? — The  Acts  have  not  a  fair  chance  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  liable  to  importation  of  disease 
from  outside. 

14.692.  I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions  as  to  the 
statements  of  previous  medical  witnesses.  One  gen- 
tleman, in  answer  to  a  question  whether  it  is  not 
true  that  a  surgeon,  unless  he  has  particular  care  and 
skill  in  the  diseases  of  women,  is  apt  to  confound 
those  Avhich  are  contagious  and  those  which  are  not 
contagious,  says,  "  I  believe  unless  a  man  has  par- 
"  ticular  experience  in  that  matter,  he  cannot  dis- 
"  tinguish  between  diseases  to  which  women  arc 
"  ordinarily  subject,  and  those  that  are  due  to  vene- 
"  real  causes  ;"  and  afterwards  he  explains  that  to 
mean  chiefly  the  sores  about  the  uterus  connected  with 
pai'turitiou.  Do  you  think  that  has  any  serious  appli- 
cation to  the  examination  of  jH-ostitutes  ? — No,  I 
think  not,  because  I  assume  that  a  woman  is  a  prosti- 
tute before  she  is  placed  under  the  Acts,  and  if  she 
has  a  uterine  ulceration  and  discharge  she  may  com- 
municate disease  to  men,  and  so  may  a  woman  who  is 
not  a  prostitute  who  has  the  same  discharge  and  the 
same  ulceration. 

14.693.  Have  you  seen  any  cases  of  hard  chancre 
in  women  ? — I  have  seen  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  of  hard  chancre  in  women  since  the  Acts  have 
been  in  force.  I  thought  formerly,  as  very  many  still 
think,  that  they  are  very  rarely  to  be  seen  in  women, 
but  I  think  the  reason  for  that  opinion  is  that  the 
women  are  not  seen  soon  enough ;  since  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  them  early  I  have  met  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  hard  chancres. 

14.694.  You  think  the  induration  comes  on  later  in 
women  than  in  men  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that ;  I  say 
that  I  see  the  induration  in  the  women  under  the  Acts 
because  I  see  them  sooner.  The  indurated  sore  is 
not  a  painful  condition.  A  woman  does  not  notice  it 
much,  and  does  not  apply  for  treatment  voluntarily 
for  it  ;  that  is  the  reason  it  is  not  seen. 

14.695.  Are  you  aware  what  proportion  of  cases 
are  discharged  from  the  Lock  Hospital  which  are 
dubious  as  to  safety  of  connexion  ? — We  never  dis- 
charge anyone  if  we  have  doubts  as  to  the  safety  of 
connexion. 

14.696.  You  think  all  the  women  discharged  from 
under  your  care  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  safe  in 
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that  particular  ?— Yes,  I  think  ko  ;  as  safe  as  it  is 
possible  to  mal^e  them. 

14.697.  Do  you  beliere  in  many  of  these  cases  the 
disease  recurs  without  a  fresh  infection? — Are  you 
alhiding  to  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis  ? 

14.698.  To  contagious  diseases  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Acts?  —  Certainly,  as  regards  gonon-hoea  ; 
when  a  woman  goes  back  to  prostitution  she,  in  the 
course  of  time,  will  get  another  discharge,  I  believe, 
quite  independently  of  any  man  having  communicated 
contagion  to  hei'.  The  fact  of  constant  prostitution 
will  cause  her  to  have  a  purulent  discharge. 

14.699.  Merely  firom  intercourse  ? — Yes. 

14.700.  She  might  be  said  to  be  reinfected  ? — Yes  ; 
but  not  necessarily  by  contagion  from  any  particular 
man. 

14.701.  You  believe  that  constitutional  syphilis  has 
become  more  rare  amongst  the  prostitutes  admitted 
under  these  Acts  ? — Yes,  and  not  only  much  more 
rare,  but  extraordinarily  mild. 

14.702.  Have  you  noticed  any  corresponding  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  cases  of  primary  syphilis  ? — 
I  think  the  number  of  both  has  diminished,  and 
especially  the  secondary  syphilis  is  singularly  mild  in 
the  women. 

14.703.  And  less  frequent? — Less  frequent. 

14.704.  Then  you  believe  if  the  operation  of  these 
Acts  was  to  continue,  that  the  secondary  manifesta- 
tions of  syphilis  might  be  to  a  great  extent  eradicated  ? 
— I  think  greatly  diminished ;  it  is  going  a  long  way 
to  say  eradicated. 

14.705.  I  think  you  spoke  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  honorary  surgeon  and  the  visiting  surgeon 
of  the  hospital.  You  do  not  think  there  was  any 
serious  reason  for  that  ? — No. 

14.706.  You  spoke  of  a  diminution  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  gi'ave  cases  of  syphilis  ? — I  say  that 
when  the  districts  were  first  placed  under  the  Acts, 
the  cases  were  as  grave  as  those  on  the  voluntary 
side. 

14.707.  Is  not  that  because  you  did  not  examine 
all,  but  only  those  you  had  reason  to  suspect  were 
diseased  ? — That  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  period. 
It  is  constant  examination  and  early  discovery  of  the 
disease  which  leads  to  ameUoration  of  the  type. 

14.708.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  Lock  wards  in 
the  civil  hospitals  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  Guy's  ? — 
No. 

14.709.  You  have  had  no  personal  experience  of 
those  ? — No  ;  no  personal  experience. 

14.710.  Do  you  think  that  these  Acts  tend  to 
increase  the  gains  of  prostitution  ? — Yes  ;  if  they  dimi- 
nish the  number  of  prostitutes  in  a  district,  as  they 
appear  to  have  done,  they  will  increase  the  gains. 

14.711.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  might  be  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  prostitution  should  be  a  considerably 
more  attractive  life  than  an  honest  livelihood  ? — Yes, 
it  will  make  prostitution  so  far  a  more  j'l'ofitable  and 
pleasant  occupation,  but  if  it  make  it  more  attrac- 
tive it  will  bring  more  women  into  it  ;  the  evil  will 
cure  itself.  If  many  more  women  come  into  it,  the 
profits  will  be  diminished  again. 

14.712.  (Sir.  J.  Trelawny.)  If  the  disease  were 


entirely  eradicated,  is  it  or  not  your  belief  that  it 
Avould  grow  up  again  amongst  people  living  in  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  ? —Certainly  gonorrhaja  would 
always  prevail.  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  about 
the  other  disease,  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether 
if  that  were  eradicated  it  would  appear  again;  my 
impression  is  that  it  would,  but  it  is  only  an  impres- 
sion. 

14.713.  Have  you  ever  given  any  advice  to  women 
with  regard  to  the  protection  of  their  health  when 
they  are  leaving  the  hospital  ? — I  never  do  personally. 
1  think  the  nurse  teaches  them  the  use  of  lotions  and 
habits  of  cleanliness  while  in  hospital,  and  I  have 
heard  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  they  do  carry  out  those 
habits  Avhich  they  have  acquired  iu  the  hospital  after 
they  leave;  they  are  habituated  in  the  hospital  to 
habits  of  cleanliness. 

14.714.  Are  there  simple  lotions  which  will  neu- 
tralise the  virus  ? — I  should  not  say  for  certain  that 
any  mild  lotion  would  neutralise  the  poison. 

14.715.  Are  there  any  lotions  which  if  used  before 
connexion  would  tend  to  prevent  the  catching  of  the 
disease  ? — Yes,  chiefly  by  washing  away  any  discharge 
that  may  be  there. 

14.716.  Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  facts 
bearing  on  the  eflTect  which  the  Acts  have  as  regards 
the  army  ?  —I  should  like  to  mention  a  fact  given  to 
to  me  by  one  of  the  medical  officers,  Mr.  Myers,  of 
the  Coldstream  Guards,  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  general  returns.    The  first  battalion 
of  Coldstream  Guards  were  at  Windsor  from  the 
1st  of  September  to  the  1st  of  December  last  year. 
Windsor  is  under  the  Acts.  During  that  three  months 
the  battalion  had  14  cases  of  disease,  eight  of  which 
were  venereal  sores  and  six  gonorrhoea.    The  2nd 
battalion  of  Coldstream  Guards  was  in  London  for 
the  same  three  months,  and  the  disease  contracted 
during  the  same  period  was  68,  viz.,  sores  36,  and 
gonori'hoea  32.    I  think  that  is  a  striking  fact,  and 
there  can  h;irdly  be  any  fallacy  in  it,  because  in 
both  battalions  the  men  are  thoroughly  inspected. 
Another  fact  communicated  to  me  by  a  relation  of 
my  own,  an    assistant    surgeon  in    the  Grenadier 
Guards,  is  this  :  his  battalion  went  to  Windsor  in 
March  1869,  the  men  were  examined  on  arrival,  and 
aU  who  were  found  diseased  were  sent  to  hospital. 
The  admissions  in  the  first  four  months  were  only 
30,  all  the  cases  were  of  a  mild  form,  and  readily 
amenable  to  simple  treatment.    On  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember the  battalion  returned  to  town,  and  went  to 
Chelsea  barracks  with  only  seven  men  under  treat- 
ment ;  in  four  months  from  that  there  were  108  cases 
admitted  to  the  hospital,  or  more  tl  an  three  and  a  half 
times  the  number  admitted  during  a  like  period  in 
Windsor. 

14.717.  Supposing  there  was  the  voluiitary  system 
of  entry  and  compulsory  detention  in  hospital,  do  you 
think  that  would  induce  women  to,  or  deter  them  from, 
entering  ? — I  think  the  compulsory  detention  would 
deter  some. 

14.718.  Would  there  be  more  oi  fewer  in  hospital 
under  such  a  system  ? — I  think  it  would  diminish 
the  inclination  of  the  women  to  go  into  hospital. 


THIRTY- 
FIRST  DAY. 

Mr.  J.R.Lane, 
F.R.C.S. 

25  March  1871. 


Adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


THIRTY-SECOND  DAY. 


House  of  Lords,  27th  March  1871. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardingb. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  John  S.  Trelawnt,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 

C.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 


A.  J.  MuNDELLA,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory, 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 
J.  H.  Bridges,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Mr.  R.  Applegarth. 


THIRTY-  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill,  F.R.C.S.,  w 

SECOND  DAY. 

  14,719.  {Chairman.')  You  are  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 

^Fr'cS       College  of  Surgeons  ?— I  am. 

'  '  14,720.  And  you  are  an  assistant  surgeon  to  the 
27  March  1871.  University  College  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

 .         14,721.  And  surgeon  for  out-patients  to  the  Lock 

Hospital  ? — Yes. 

14.722.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lane,  on 
Saturday  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

14.723.  Do  you  agree  generally  with  Mr.  Lane  ? — 
I  think  so,  almost  entirely. 

14.724.  Is  there  any  particular  point  on  which  you 
desire  to  state  a  difference  of  opinion  ? — No ;  I  do 
not  recollect  one. 

14.725.  You  have  turned  your  attention  for  some 
years  past  to  this  branch  of  the  profession  ? — Yes ; 
I  have  been  a  good  deal  engaged  in  studying  venereal 
diseases. 

14.726.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  extent  to 
which  venereal  disease  prevails  in  London  ? — Since  I 
have  been  honorary  secretary  to  the  association  for  pro- 
moting the  extension  of  the  Act,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
collect  information,  and  most  of  the  information  which 
I  have  been  able  to  collect  I  have  published  from  time  to 
time  in  the  reports  of  the  association.  I  have  also,  in 
a  very  short  paper,  which  was  published  in  the  Sta- 
tistical Society's  Journal  for  the  last  quarter,  condensed 
that  information  as  closely  as  I  could.  Perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  quote  some  facts  from  that.  I  have 
heie  a  tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  Lock  out- 
patients with  the  nature  of  their  disease.  In  the  first 
place,  of  male  out-patients  in  the  Lock  Hospital,  during 
the  last  three  years  the  average  number  has  been  5,177 
new  cases  ;  of  female,  the  average  number  has  been  two 
short  of  800  new  cases,  who  attended  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Those  patients  do  not  all  come  under 
my  care,  for  there  are  other  siu'geons  who  see  the 
out-patients  besides  myself,  but  I  have  notes  of  my 
patients,  and  during  the  last  year  1,873  different 
men  came  under  my  observation  ;  305  of  those  had 
true  general  syphilis,  63  others  had  hard  sores  and 
other  signs  of  commencing  general  syphilis,  but  they 
attended  for  so  short  time  that  we  were  not  able  to 
carry  on  the  observation  of  their  cases  long  enough  to 
say  that  they  had  general  syphihtic  eruptions,  therefore 
I  have  separated  those  from  the  305  men  who  had 
undoubted  general  syphilis.  Then  there  were  1 38  men 
with  venereal  sores  where  no  sign  of  general  syphilis 
occurred.  That  soi-e  is  called  by  the  profession  the 
"non-infecting"  sore;  it  is  not  a  very  good  term  because 
it  might  be  supposed  that  it  is  a  sore  that  would  not 
affect  other  persons,  but  it  only  means  that  it  is  a  sore 
that  does  not  convey  into  the  system  general  syphi- 
lis. It  is  just  as  contagious,  and  much  more  con- 
tagious in  fact  to  other  people  than  the  sore 
which  precedes  general  syphilis.  There  were  889 
men  with  acute  gonorrhoea  without  serious  compli- 
cation ;  155  other  men  had  had  long  standing  dis- 
charges, in  most  of  which  some  serious  complica- 
tion existed  ;  79  were  cases  of  stricture.  Those 
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numbers  make  1,550  men  suffering  from  venereal 
disease.  The  other  323  had  various  non-specific  or 
non-venereal  diseases  ;  they  had  mistaken  their  cases  in 
short,  and  had  come  to  our  hospital  for  venereal  disease 
when  they  had  it  not.  Then  I  have  here  the  statistics 
of  women  who  attended  me  in  the  second  half  year  of 
1867.  T  go  so  far  back  as  that  for  this  reason,  that 
at  that  time  all  the  female  out-patients  came  under 
my  care  ;  but  since  then  I  have  had  only  one  part  of  the 
female  out-patients.  Among  these  400  women,  207, 
or  a  little  over  half,  had  true  general  syphilis  ;  54  had 
the  non-infecting  local  sore  of  the  extei'nal  genitals, 
31  had  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri  without  syphilis,  and 
64  had  vaginal  discharges  without  syphilis.  The 
other  44  had  scabies,  itch,  and  so  on,  non-venereal 
diseases.  In  104  of  the  207  cases  of  true  syphilis 
I  was  able  to  ascertain  the  duration  of  the  disease ; 
in  41  it  was  under  one  year;  in  63  it  exceeded  one 
year  ;  in  49  it  exceeded  two  years  ;  in  21  it  exceeded 
three  years  ;  in  23  it  exceeded  four  years  ;  in  19  it 
exceeded  five  years  ;  in  13  it  exceeded  six  years  ;  in 
12  it  exceeded  seven  years;  in  nine  it  exceeded  eight 
years ;  in  eight  it  exceeded  nine  years  ;  in  six  it 
exceeded  10  years  ;  in  three  it  exceeded  11  years. 

14.727.  How  many  cases  of  gonorrhoea  were  there  ? 
— 64  cases  of  pure  gonorrhoea  without  other  diseases, 
many  of  the  syphilitic  Avomen  had  gonorrhoea,  that  is 
to  say,  they  had  vaginal  discharge,  but  having  syphilis, 
I  have  classified  them  all  together ;  for  that  is  the  most 
important  disease. 

14.728.  Those  64  were  simple  cases  of  gonorrhoea  ? 
— Simple  cases  of  gonorrhoea.  The  patients  were  not 
all  prostitutes  who  attended  me  there,  for  a  considerable 
proportion,  as  near  as  I  can  reckon  it,  30  per  cent, 
of  the  women,  were  not  regular  prostitutes.  Some 
had  been  infected  by  their  husbands  ;  some  had  been 
infected  by  seduction,  and  had  come  to  that  place 
to  be  cured;  but  a  considerable  proportion  of  them 
were  infected  by  their  husbands,  and  were  respectable 
women. 

14.729.  Did  you  know  they  were  respectable  other- 
wise than  by  their  own  representations  ? — Otherwise 
than  by  simply  what  they  told  me  at  the  hospital, 
because  I  traced  many  of  them  out.  I  have  seen  many 
of  them  at  their  own  homes,  and  I  find  that  their 
husbands  are  persons  in  a  I'espectable  way  of  life,  a 
very  respectable  way.  Of  course,  I  do  not  guarantee 
that  they  got  this  disease  of  their  husbands,  because  I 
could  not  tell  in  all  cases  that  the  husbands  had  had  it. 

14.730.  But  they  were  not  common  prostitutes  ? — 
They  were  not  common  prostitutes. 

14.731.  How  many  patients  had  mistaken  their 
disease  ? — Among  the  males,  323  ;  they  had  itch,  or 
eruptions  of  the  skin,  which  they  thought  were 
syphilis,  but  which  were  not ;  and  among  women 
there  were  44  of  the  same  kind. 

14.732.  Then  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  women  were 
common  prostitutes  ? — Quite  that, 

14.733.  Did  those  women  attend  regularly  until  they 
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were  cured  ? — No  ;  they  were  very  irregular  in  their 
attendance  ;  that  is  always  our  difficulty. 

14.734.  Did  you  impress  upon  them  the  futility  of 
their  coming  to  the  hospital  unless  they  came  until 
they  were  cured  ? — I  very  often  declined  to  treat  them 
if  they  did  not  come  regularly  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  woman 
would  come  to-day,  and  not  appear  again  for  three 
weeks  or  a  month ;  on  the  second  visit  I  would 
threaten  her  that  I  would  not  give  her  any  more 
medicine  unless  she  came  the  next  week.  After  the 
second  visit  I  would  tell  her  she  must  come  regu- 
larly once  or  twice  a  week,  as  was  considered  neces- 
sary. 

14.735.  Does  that  apply  to  common  prostitutes  or 
to  other  women  ? — Well,  it  applies  to  both,  because 
many  of  the  other  women  were  prevented  by  their 
avocations  from  coming  ;  many  lived  a  long  distance. 
I  have  had  prostitutes  come  to  me  from  Cowes, 
Ryde,  and  Birmingham ;  if  they  have  means  they 
prefer  to  come  to  London,  because  they  conceal  the 
fact  of  their  disease  by  going  to  a  distance  to  get 
treatment. 

14.736.  You  have  stated  that  in  1867  you  had  the 
sole  charge  of  the  out-patients  ? — Yes. 

■  14,737.  And  since  that  period  you  have  had  assis- 
tance. Has  that  assistance  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  relief? — 
No,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  convenience.  The  average 
number  of  new  applicants  is  800  each  year,  and  that 
has  been  the  case  for  the  last  three  years.  I  do  not 
mean  the  whole  number  who  attend,  but  the  average 
number  of  new  cases  is  800  in  the  year. 

14.738.  In  what  proportion  of  cases  do  you  find 
women  willing  to  attend  the  hospital  until  cui'ed  ? — 
I  cannot  give  you  any  distinct  answer  to  that.  A  good 
many  would  attend  if  they  could ;  some  will  attend 
for  some  weeks  regularly,  and  then  an  opportunity  of 
employment  comes,  and  you  lose  sight  of  them  for 
perhaps  four  or  five  months  ;  they  may  have  gone 
into  service,  and  then  they  will  come  back,  and 
you  would  say,  "  Why  did  not  you  come  before  ?" 
And  they  say,  "  I  could  not  come,  I  was  prevented." 
and  they  give  very  legitimate  excuses ;  but  the 
great  cause  of  their  irregular  attendance  is  this, 
that  none  of  them  come  to  us,  or  very  few,  it 
is  rather  too  much  to  say  none,  until  they  are 
suffering  considerable  inconvenience.  The  cure  of 
their  disease  is  not  their  object,  the  alleviation  of 
their  suffering  is  their  object,  and  many  of  them 
are  suffering  in  such  wise,  that  by  a  few  applications 
of  medicines  or  lotions,  they  can  be  relie  red  from 
suffering  for  the  time  or  permanently,  but  they  are 
not  cured  of  their  disease. 

14.739.  I  think  you  said  the  average  number  of 
female  out-patients  was  800  yearly  ? — Yes. 

14.740.  In  that  800,  can  you  say  how  many  are 
annually  discharged  cured  ? — No,  I  cannot,  because 
very  few  attend  long  enough  for  us  to  say  they  are 
cured.  If  we  tell  a  woman  she  is  cured  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  about  it,  but  most  of  them  discharge 
themselves ;  as  they  get  better  and  better,  they  cease 
to  come ;  but  they  are  not  foriually  discharged  cured. 
Among  the  in-patients  in  hospital,  you  might  very 
likely  get  an  exact  record  of  the  number  discharged 
cured,  because  their  state  on  dismissal  from  hospital  is 
always  noted. 

14.741.  Then,  generally,  does  the  system  of  out- 
patients work  satisfactorily  ? — I  think  it  is  satisfac- 
tory in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  the  patients  who  attend,  but  unsatisfactory  with 
reference  to  preventing  the  means  of  propagating 
disease.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  there  were 
no  means  at  all  for  treating  them  as  out-patients  as  far 
as  the  propagation  of  disease  is  concerned.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  it  as  a  matter  of  charity,  that  is  very 
different,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  public  policy ; 
for  this  reason,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  we  patch 
the  women  up ;  by  treating  them  as  out-patients 
we  relieve  their  sufferings  and  enable  them  to 
go  on  with  their  avocation  while  they  are  still  in 
a  condition  to  communicate  disease.     Many  of  them 


attend  our  hospital  and  are  at  the  same  time  cany-  THIRTY- 
ingon  their  occupation.    In  the  winter  of  1867-8,   SECOND  DAY 
I  visited  a  large  number  of  the  districts  in  London    jij^  ^  jjm 
where  these  women  live  ;  for  I  daresay  the  Commission  F.R.C.S. 

is  aware  that  the  low  class  of  women  do  not  live  in   

brothels  m  London,  many  live  in  common  lodging-  ^7  March  1871 
houses,  which  are  under  police  supervision  by  the 
Lodging-house  Act,  frequenting  other  places  for  the 
purposes  of  prostitution,  but  though  docile  in  their 
demeanor  while  at  home,  their  occupation  is  very  well 
known  to  the  police  and  the  lodging-house  keepers ; 
and  by  visiting  them  in  those  places  I  was  able  to  com- 
municate with  a  great  number  of  common  women.  I 
found  in  these  houses  women  suffering  from  disease.  I 
found  my  own  out-patients  at  the  Lock  Hospital  on 
more  than  one  occasion  whom  I  knew  were  women  in  a 
contagious  condition,  and  yet  they  were  nightly  in  the 
habit  of  parading  the  streets  and  carrying  men  off  to 
places  where  accommodation  is  afforded,  low  coffee- 
shops  and  places  of  that  sort,  where  this  commerce  is 
carried  on. 

14.742.  Do  these  wom.en,  as  a  rule,  come  into 
hospital  of  their  own  accord,  or  are  they  sent  by  the 
brothel-house  keepers  ? — The  great  majority  come  of 
their  own  accord.  Now  and  then  a  friend  will  bring 
a  rather  reluctant  patient,  that  is  to  say,  living  in  the 
same  house,  she  would  do  it  as  a  friendly  act  ;  but  the 
great  majority  come  of  their  own  accord,  I  think. 
Sometimes  mothers  bring  their  children  ;  we  not  unfre- 
quently  have  mothers  bring  little  children,  and  grand- 
mothers will  bring  their  grandchildren.  I  had  a  very 
respectable  woman,  the  wife  of  a  fitter  in  the  engine 
shops  at  Swindon,  who  brought  her  grandchild  from 
Swindon  once  a  week  up  to  London. 

14.743.  What  was  the  matter  with  it? — It  had 
inherited  syphilis  from  one  of  its  parents. 

14.744.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  trans- 
mission of  syphilitic  affections  ? — Yes,  the  most  com- 
mon syphilitic  affections  that  are  contagious,  are 
moist  ulcerations  of  the  genitals  in  persons  who  are 
suffering  in  other  parts  of  the  body  from  dry  eruptions. 
We  call  them  mucous  patches  or  mucous  tubercles.  The 
primary  ulcer  is  less  frequently  seen  by  us  than  by 
surgeons  who  have  charge  of  Government  patients  ;  for 
this  reason,  that  those  surgeons  get  their  patients  very 
much  earlier  in  the  stage  of  the  disease  than  we. 
Our  patients  do  not  come  to  us  until  their  disease  in- 
flicts inconvenience  on  themselves.  Constantly  they 
do  not  themselves  know  that  they  are  diseased. 

14.745.  {Sir  J.  PakhigtonJ)  You  are  speaking  of 
women  ? — I  am  speaking  of  women  exclusively  ;  the 
men  of  course  very  soon  find  out  whether  they  are 
diseased  or  not. 

14.746.  {Chairman^  My  question  had  more  par- 
ticular reference  to  this  :  are  you  of  opinion  that 
syphilitic  parents  can  transmit  disease  to  their  off- 
spring?— There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  see  that 
constantly. 

14.747.  Do  you  mean  immediately  in  that  case 
of  an  infected  child,  or  is  it  possible  for  the  con- 
stitution of  the  offspring  to  be  viiiated  and  exhibit 
symptoms  of  disease  in  mature  life  ? — You  mean,  that 
supposing  a  child  is  born  of  a  syphilitic  father  or 
mother  the  child  shall  grow  up  before  it  shows  signs 
of  disease  ? 

14.748.  Is  that  possible? — I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  possible  or  impossible.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  if  a  child  shows  the  late  forms  of  disease  when 
he  is  14  or  15,  for  they  come  generally  from  6  to 
15,  he  has  also  shown  some  during  his  infancy ;  but 
that  is  only  my  opinion.  It  is  not  an  opinion  which  is 
held  by  all  surgeons  ;  it  is  a  point  on  which  we  require 
more  information. 

1 4.749.  But  there  is  no  doubt,  in  the  case  of  an  infant 
exhibiting  symptoms  of  syphilitic  disease,  that  it  is 
owing  to  its  being  born  of  a  syphilitic  parent  ?-— 
That  is  not  necessary.    Infants  may  acquire  syphilis 

•by  contact  with  a  diseased  nurse  or  in  some  similar 
way.  But  such  rare  cases  of  acquired  disease  are 
usually  distinguished  from  cases  of  inherited  disease 
by  the  symptoms.  .  . 
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14.750.  Then  is  it  youv  opinion  that  the  offspring  of 
a  diseased  parent  will  have  latent  disease  which  will 
not  develope  itself  for  some  years  ? — My  impression 
is,  tliat  every  child  born  of  a  syphilitic  parent,  that 
syphilitic  parent  being  in  a  state  to  transmit  disease, 
shows  the  disease  within  tlie  first  six  m&nths  ;  but 
the  whole  effect  of  the  poisoning  is  not  shown  in  the 
first  six  months,  it  often  continues  from  childhood  to 
adolescence,  and  from  adolescence  to  adult  age.  I 
think  this  is  the  way  these  cases  of  latent  disease  in 
adults  act :  a  man  contracts  syphilis,  and  runs 
through  the  oixlinary  stages  for  two  or  thi-ee 
years ;  he  gets  apparently  well,  and  he  has  no 
more  symptoms  of  any  kind  about  liim ;  he  then 
procreates  children,  which  may  be  born  quite 
healthy ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  a  relapse  occurs 
in  the  man's  disease,  he  himself  shows  it,  and  the 
children  procreated  at  that  time,  in  all  probability, 
(T  do  not  say  certainty,  because  I  have  known  cases 
where  it  has  not  been  so),  would  exhibit  symptoms 
of  disease.  Syphilis  seems  to  have  the  power  of 
lying  dormant  for  a  time,  and  then  recovering  its 
activity  both  in  adults  and  young  children. 

14.751.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  disease  in  the 
patient  himself.'' — Yes  ;  I  believe  if  a  man  or  woman 
has  been  some  time  without  obvious  signs  of  disease, 
such  as  a  doctor  skilled  in  these  things  can  discover, 
he  may  ease  his  mind  about  procreating  unhealthy 
children  while  himself  free  from  signs  of  disease. 

14.752.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  opinion  of  the 
number  of  the  women  who  are  common  prostitutes  in 
London  ? — I  have  an  opinion,  but  very  little  know- 
ledge ;  I  believe  very  few  of  us  have  knowledge. 

14.753.  What  is  your  opinion  founded  on?  —  It 
is  founded  on  this,  that  tlie  police  know  of  6,000 
prostitutes ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  the  names  and 
addresses,  and  habitats  of  about  6,000  prostitutes. 
Of  course,  that  must  be  under  the  real  number. 

14.754.  6,000  is  absolutely  ascertained  ? — 6,000  is 
absolutely  ascertained.  I  learnt  from  Captain  Harris 
tliat  the  late  Sir  Richard  JMayne  had  a  return  made, 
which  was  considerably  over  6,000  ;  lie  then  sent 
that  back  to  the  superintendents  of  the  police,  and 
required  them  to  fill  in  the  name  and  address  of  every 
prostitute  they  knew,  and  they  I'educed  the  number 
to  6,000.  Therefore  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
6,000,  but  there  must  be  considerably  more  than  6,000, 
and  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  member  of  our  asso- 
ciation, and  who  assisted  me  at  the  time  I  spoke  of  in 
visiting  the  haunts  of  prostitution  and  getting  infor- 
mation about  them,  has  written  an  argument,  which 
is  very  clearly  reasoned,  but  too  long  to  trouble  the 
Commission  with. 

14.755.  Will  you  give  us  the  result  of  it  ?— The 
result  is  that  12,000  prostitutes  is  the  minimum,  and 
15,000  is  probably  the  maximum. 

14.756.  {Mr.  Buxton.)  The  maximum  and  minimum 
of  the  prostitutes  in  the  metropolis? — Yes;  15,000 
all  shown  will  give  one  prostitute  to  every  15  un- 
married males  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45.  I 
have  his  note  here,  that  15,000  prostitutes  would  give 
one  to  every  15  unmarried  men  of  the  age  to  support 
prostitution  in  London,  estimating  them  as  above, 
supposing,  that  is,  that  the  whole  number  of  un- 
married men  of  those  ages  support  prostitution,  whicli 
is  absurd.  So  that  you  see  15,000  is  a  very  good 
measure  if  we  accept  this  gentleman's  reasoning. 

14.757.  {Chairman.)  At  all  events  6,000  are  ascer- 
tained ? — 6,000  are  ascertained  ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  that. 

14.758.  The  Commission  has  been  informed  that  in 
some  of  the  garrison  towns  which  are  the  subject  of 
inquiry  there  is  a  class  of  prostitutes  in  the  most 
extreme  state  of  destitution  and  disease,  "  rotting 
away "  was  the  expression  used.  Should  you  say 
from  your  experience  of  London  that  there  is  a  large 
class  of  prostitutes  who  come  under  that  description  ? 
— The  prostitutes  who  live  with  the  thieves  in 
Spitalfields  are  many  of  them  in  a  very  extreme 
condition  of  disease,  not  entirely  due  to  venereal 
disease,  but  in  a  great  measure  due  to  drunkenness 


and  exposure.  We  have  among  our  out-patients  at  the 
Lock  Hospital  worse  cases  of  disease  than  I  have  seen 
anywhere  else.  Very  generally  they  are  young  girls 
of  15  or  16  years  of  age  wlio  have  been  sent  up  from 
different  parts  along  the  river,  such  as  Wapping, 
Deptford,  and  Greenwich.  They  do  not  come  from 
Greenwich  now,  because  the  Act  is  in  force  there,  but 
they  used  to  come  from  those  parts.  The  low  parts 
where  there  are  a  good  many  sailors  send  up  the  worse 
cases  to  us. 

14.759.  Have  you  many  of  the  more  decent  class 
of  prostitutes  who  go  with  gentlemen  ? — Yes,  we  have 
women  who  come  very  well  dressed  to  the  Lock 
Hospital,  and  I  presume  they  are  in  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances. They  often  drive  up  to  the  door  in 
cabs,  the  cabs  wait  for  them  and  take  them  away, 
though  they  are  quite  in  a  condition  to  walk,  so  far  as 
the  state  of  their  complaint  goes.  I  should  premise 
tliat  in  their  behaviour  the  women  are  all  decent; 
they  are  all  quiet  and  respectful  to  us  at  the 
hospital.  We  treat  them  as  we  should  treat  other 
people,  and  they  behave  towards  us  as  other  people 
would.  The  rudeness  and  coarse  language  which 
prostitutes  indulge  in,  I  believe,  are  part  of  their 
business  ;  they  do  it  when  on  duty,  as  it  were.  I 
never  was  treated  with  rudeness,  though  I  have  visited 
a  great  number  of  common  houses.  I  always  behaved 
quietly  to  them,  and  they  to  me. 

14.760.  Do  the  well-dressed  fashionable  ladies  such 
as  the  women  in  Regent  Street  come  there  ? — Yes,  I 
have  seen  some  women  from  Regent  Street,  I  think,  in 
my  own  out-patients'  room.  Perhaps  I  may  say  with 
regard  to  that,  that  I  was  not  content  with  visiting 
only  places  where  the  poor  creatures  whom  I  spoke  of 
live,  but  I  made  inquiries  among  my  male  patients 
who  came  to  see  me  privately  and  others,  and  I  was 
able  to  have  interviews  with  several  women  who  fire 
among  the  most  prosperous  of  their  class,  women  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  men  of  the  highest  ranks. 

14.761.  You  are  speaking  of  this  higher  class  of 
prostitutes  ;  do  they  pay  for  treatment  at  the  hospital  ? 
— No,  they  do  not  pay  anything. 

14.762.  Do  you  find  them  willing  to  attend  you 
until  they  are  cured  ? — No,  often  only  till  they  get  a 
little  better  ;  then  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
going  to  the  country  in  company  with  somebody,  and 
away  they  go,  and  I  do  not  see  them  again.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  difference  in  l  egularity  of  atten- 
dance between  the  prosperous  and  destitute  prostitute. 
The  former,  being  in  better  circumstances,  have  more 
command  of  their  time  perhaps,  but  only  in  that  way 
are  they  more  careful  of  their  health, 

14.763.  Do  any  of  the  people  who  are  constant  in 
their  attendance  and  who  are  cui-ed  or  partially  cured 
frequently  comeback  with  fresh  disease  ? — Yes,  I  have 
now  records  of  many  women  who  have  been  attending 
at  intervals  as  they  catch  fresh  disease  for  four  years 
and  whom  I  have  seen  as  jiatients  at  theLock  Hospital, 

14.764.  Do  many  of  the  filthier  and  more  repulsive 
class  of  prostitutes  come  to  the  hospital  for  relief.^ — • 
We  get  all  sorts. 

14.765.  But  you  can  distinguish  between  the  lady 
who  walks  Regent  Street  and  the  common  dirty  trull  ? 
— Yes  ;  the  women  in  Regent  Street  are  not  very 
high  up  the  scale  of  prostitute  life,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  trulls  predominate. 

14.766.  But  have  you  many  ? — Yes,  I  have  the 
worst  possible  women,  poor,  dirty,  ignorant  creatures. 

14.767.  Who  come  sometimes  as  out-patients  ?— 
Yes. 

14.768.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
condition  of  prostitution  in  foreign  countries  at  all  ? 
—Well,  I  have  very  little  information  to  give  the 
Commission  beyond  that  which  is  accessible  to  them 
by  books.  I  have  some  papers  here  which  the  Com- 
mission might  desire  to  see.  Here  is  the  ordinance 
put  in  force  at  Hong  Kong,  and  as  it  has  a  clause 
with  reference  to  merchant  seamen,  it  might  be 
useful  to  read  it.  I  have  also  the  colonial  surgeon's 
report  on  that  ordinance.  The  ordinance  was  passed 
in  1867,  and  here  is  the  colonial  surgeon's  report 
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for  1869.  The  article  in  the  ordinance  with  regard 
to  seamen  is,  "Every  keeper  of  a  licensed  boarding 
"  honse  for  seamen  shall  furnish  to  the  harbour 
"  master,  once  in  every  week,  a  list  of  seamen  then 
"  resident  in  his  house,  and  shall  report  in  such 
"  list  as  to  the  state  of  health  of  each  seaman,  so 
"  far  as  he  may  be  able  to  ascertain  the  same.  And 
"  eveiy  seaman  who  may  be  reported  or  may  be 
"  otherwise  discovered  to  be  aftected  with  a  contagious 
"  disease,  shall  be  removed  by  warrant  under  the 
"  hand  of  the  harbour  master  to  a  hospital,  where  he 
"  shall  be  kept  until  he  be,  by  the  visiting  surgeon 
"  thereof,  discharged  as  cured,  and  shall  have  ob- 
"  tained  from  such  visiting  surgeon  a  certificate  of 
"  his  having  been  so  discharged,  which  certificate  he 
"  shall  produce  and  show  to  the  harbour  master  when 
"  required  so  to  do.  And  the  expenses  which  may  be 
"  incurred  in  and  about  the  maintenance  and  treatment 
"  of  any  such  seaman  in  such  hospital  shall  be  a  debt 
"  due  to  the  CroAvn,  and  shall  be  paid  by  such  seaman, 
"  Or,  in  case  of  the  keeper  of  the  boarding-house  in 
"  which  such  seaman  shall  have  resided  before  his 
"  removal  to  hospital  not  having  reported,  or  having 
'•'  made  a  false  report  as  to  the  state  of  health  of 
such  seaman,  then  such  expenses  shall  be  paid  by 
"  such  boarding-house  keeper,  in  case  it  shall  appear 
"  to,  and  be  certified  by,  the  visiting  surgeon  of  the 
"  hospital  to  which  such  seaman  may  be  removed, 
"  that  the  disease  Avith  which  he  may  be  affected  is  of 
"  such  a  nature  as  that  the  keeper  of  the  boarding- 
"  house  could,  with  ordinary  and  reasonable  obser- 
"  vation,  have  ascertained  its  existence.  And  in  all 
"  cases  such  expenses  shall,  in  case  of  nonpayment, 
"  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  harbour  master  on 
"  behalf  of  the  hospital."  Then  in  the  next  clause  there 
is  a  penalty  for  offering  any  obstruction  to  removal  to 
the  hospital.  Then  the  next  clause  allows  the  masters 
of  merchant  ships  "before  shipping  any  seaman,  to 
"  require  that  such  seaman  shall  be  inspected  by  the 
"  colonial  surgeon,  by  notice  in  writing  to  that  effect, 
"  addressed  to  the  harbour  master,  or  a  visiting 
"  surgeon  appointed  in  pursuance  of  this  ordinance, 
"  and  the  colonial  surgeon  or  such  visiting  surgeon, 
"  upon  such  inspection,  is  to  give  a  certificate  under 
"  his  hand,"  and  so  on.  Then  the  colonial  surgeon, 
in  his  report  in  1869,  which  was  sent  to  me  by  the 
government  of  Hong  Kong,  says,  "  I  come  to  consider 
"  the  question  of  the  sanitary  result  of  legislative 
"  interference  in  this  colony,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
"  to  point  to  some  very  substantial  benefits.  In  1859 
"  I  wrote,  '  Both  among  naval  and  militaiy  invalids 
"  the  syphilitic  amount  to  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the 
"  whole,  and  this  is  very  nearly  the  same  proportion 
"  in  the  Government  Civil  Hospital.  In  one  ship, 
"  numbering  in  all  523  hands,  of  which  300  had 
"  been  on  the  sick  list  during  the  last  quarter,  77  of 
"  these  were  for  venereal  diseases,  being  at  the  rate 
"  of  25-66  per  cent,  of  the  total  sick,  or  1472  per 
"  cent,  of  the  total  strength,  and  that,  be  it  observed, 
"  in  one  quarter.  In  the  Government  Civil  Hos- 
"  pital  the  proportion  of  venereal  cases  was  138  out 
"  of  591  admissions,  being  in  the  proportion  of  23-18 
"  per  cent.'  Now,  if  the  returns  accompanying  this 
"  report  be  contrasted  with  that  former  state  of 
"  matters,  it  is  seen  that  during  the  year  1869,  as  the 
"  result  of  the  working  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
"  Ordinance,  that,  disease  has  greatly  decreased.  In 
"  the  Government  Civil  Hospital,  even  in  spite 
"  of  the  great  number  of  cases  sent  by  the  harbour 
"  master,  the  per-centage  of  syphilitic  cases  was 
"  reduced  to  15-82.  In  the  garrison,  the  per-csntage 
"  of  primary  disease  to  the  total  strength  was  only 
"  6-83,  according  to  a  return  compiled  from  data 
"  furnished  to  me  by  Dr.  Heffernan,  the  Deputy 
"  Inspector-General.  In  the  police  it  Avas  16-66 
"  against  31-00  per  cent,  in  1862,  as  shown  in  table 
"  15."  The  tables  to  which  he  refers  are  given  at 
the  end  of  his  report. 

14,769.  ( Viscount  Hardinge.)   Under  the  Hong 
Kong  regufation,  do  you  know  whether  the  women 
are  inspected  as  well  as  the  men  ? — Yes  ;  I  did  not 
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read  that  part  of  the  ordinance.    The  ordinance  of  THIRTY- 
1867  was  a  more  stringent  one,  altering  the  regulations  SEC0NDJ)AY. 
which  had  been  in  force  since  1859.  ji/^.  jjm 

14.770.  I  mean  do  they  correspond  with  the  re-  F.R.C.S. 
gulations  which  are  in  force  in  our  protected  towns  ?   

— Yes,  they  correspond,  only  they  are  a  good  deal  27  March  1871. 
more  stringent.  ' 

14.771.  In  what  respect  are  they  more  stringent  ? 
— One  thing  I  know  they  cast  upon  the  brothel 
keeper  is,  that  if  a  diseased  woman  is  found  in  a 
brothel,  the  brothel  keeper  is  liable  for  the  cost  of  the 
woman's  keep  in  hospital  ;  but  the  brothel  keepers 
are  also  licensed — there  is  no  mistake  about  it — they 
are  licensed  brothels.  Here  are,  for  instance,  the 
clauses  relating  to  licensed  brothels  : — "  The  Registrar 
"  General  may  grant  to  any  jjerson  whom  he  shall  think 
"  fit  a  license  to  keep  a  brothel  in  such  district  or 
"  other  locality  as  the  Governor  in  Council  may  from 
"  time  to  time  a])point."  Then,  clause  18,  "  Every 
"  keeper  of  a  licensed  brothel  shall  pay  to  the  Registrar 
"  General  the  sum  of  four  dollars  a  month  during  the 
"  continuance  of  such  license,  or  such  other  sum  as 
"  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  the  Governor  in 
"  Council."  Penalties  may  also  be  enforced  against 
a  brothel-keeper  if  disease  is  contracted  in  his  house, 
and  against  anyone  bringing  disease  to  the  inmates  of 
licensed  houses  ;  also  against  prostitutes  elsewhere 
than  in  licensed  houses.  By  mentioning  these  par- 
ticulars, I  do  not  desire  that  the  Hong  Kong  system 
should  be  adopted  or  approved,  but  simply  to  put  such 
information  as  lies  in  my  knowledge  before  the  Com- 
mission. 

14.772.  (Mr.  Buxton.)  Within  what  time  was  that 
diminution  ? — It  was  10  years,  comparing  1869  with 
1859.  I  have  here  also  the  correspondence  between 
Sir  Patrick  Grant,  the  Governor  of  Malta  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  then  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  dated  "Malta,  Valetta  Palace,  July  21st, 
1868."  It  is  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  which  I 
sent  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  they  kindly  sent  to 
Malta  to  be  answered.  It  gives  more  recent  informa- 
tion about  Malta  than  has  yet  been  published,  the 
gist  of  it  being  that  within  the  last  two  years  only  six 
cases  of  venereal  disease  had  been  sent  to  the  Naval 
Hospital  from  the  ships.  Of  course  there  might  have 
been  other  cases,  but  they  must  have  been  slight,  for 
they  were  treated  on  board  ship.  It  also  gives  statistics 
with  regard  to  the  soldiers  and  the  women.  I  have  a 
paper  here  from  the  Belgian  Minister  of  War,  which 
was  kindly  furnished  to  me,  giving  a  little  information 
about  the  Belgian  army,  which  the  Commission 
might  like  to  hear.  In  1869,  I  made  my  application 
and  asked  for  the  statistics  of  he  preceding  four 
years.  The  average  number  of  men  constantly  off 
duty  from  venereal  disease  during  those  four  years 
was  262.  The  mean  by  the  year  was  95,654  days,  and 
this  number  divided  by  365  gives  a  mean  of  262  venereal 
patients  in  treatment  daily.  The  diminution  of  the 
effective  number  is  therefore  262  men  a  day.  The 
mean  per  thousand  venereal  patients  in  1865,  1866, 
1867,and  1868  were  74*08,  75  -  77,  83  •  89,  85- 1 1,  that 
is,  per  1,000  effectives,  and  the  places  are  Antwei-p, 
Brussels,  Ghent,  Liege,  and  Mons.  At  that  time  in 
the  British  Army  it  was  considerably  more.  We  had 
about  350  to  390. 

14.773.  {3Ir.  Mundella.)  What  was  the  British 
army  ? — I  have  here  a  paper  entitled  the  statistical 
results  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  printed  in  the 
Statistical  Society's  Journal,  the  admissions  for  venereal 
diseases  per  thousand  men  of  the  strength  from  1860 
to  1867.  In  table  No.  1,  page  476,  the  statistical 
results  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  the  auroissions 
per  1,000  of  effectives  are  given  as  follow  : — In  1860, 
369;  1861,354;  1862,330;  1863,306;  1864,291; 
1865,  282;  1866,  258  ;  1867,  291. 

14.774.  {Chairman.)  Where  did  you  get  those 
tables  ? — From  the  official  blue  books.  I  have  put 
all  the  returns  for  several  years  into  one  table,  that  is 
all.  Then  I  have  an  abstract  from  the  Statistique 
Medicale  de  I'armee  Fran^aise  pendant  I'annee  1862, 
which  shows  the  amount  of  loss  from  venereal  among 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


THIRTY-      the  men  actually  under  arms  at  that  date  in  the  French 
SECOND  DAY,   ^^.^j  .     ygj-y  much  larger  number  was  counted  on  the 
Mr.  B.  Hill     strength  than  were  actually  under  arms,  and  of  those 
F.R.C.S. '    who  were  under  arms  in  garrison  or  active  duty,  the 

  loss  in  1862  was  four  days  ;  the  whole  army  strength 

27  March  1871.  logt  four  days,  while  at  that  time  we  were  losing  seven 

 or  eight  days.     Table,  No.  1,  shows  the  number  of 

days  lost  in  the  British  army.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  procure  the  French  statistical  reports  for  later 
years.  The  outbreak  of  war  interrupted  my  sources  of 
information. 

14.775.  The  per-centage  of  disease  in  the  Belgian 
army  is  about  seven  and  a  half  ? — ^Yes,  seven  and  a 
half. 

14.776.  What  is  the  per-centage  of  disease  in  the 
British  army  ? — About  37  per  cent. 

.  14,777.  Do  you  know  the  system  which  is  adopted 

in  the  Belgian  army,  with  regard  to  the  examination 
of  soldiers  and  the  treatment  of  public  women  ? — 
I  have  here  the  system.  There  is  no  special  ex- 
amination of  public  women  whom  the  soldiers  frequent, 
but  there  are  the  regulations  for  Ghent,  for  Antwerp, 
and  for  Brussels,  furnished  to  me  by  the  Brussels 
Minister  of  War  obtained  fi'om  the  burgomasters  of 
each  of  those  towns.  All  women  who  are  registered 
women  are  examined  from  time  to  time,  the  interval 
varies — in  some  places  they  are  examined  once  a 
week,  at  Ghent  I  think  twice,  I  am  not  sure  ;  the 
frequency  of  the  examination  varies,  but  they  are 
compulsorUy  examined,  and  compulsorily  detained  if 
they  are  found  to  be  diseased.  Each  of  these  returns 
show  that  there  are  numerous  prostitutes  who  are  not 
registered,  and  to  those  no  regulations  of  course  are 
applied.  They  are  free,  just  as  they  are  in  the 
English  towns.  These  returns  were  sent  in  reply  to 
various,  questions  of  mine,  but  the  foreign  officials  do 
not  seem  to  have  understood  my  questions  very  Avell. 
I  suppose  my  French  was  not  very  good,  and  con- 
sequently the  answers  are  not  very  satisfactory,  but 
the  regulations  in  force  in  those  towns  are  here. 

14.778.  (Mr.  Mundella.)  Do  you  know  the  length 
of  service  in  the  Belgian  army  ? — No. 

14.779.  Is  it  raised  by  conscription  ? — •!  do  not 
know.  Now  here  are  the  reports  of  the  Yokohama 
Lock  hospitals,  which  are  rather  more  interesting 
than  important.  There  is  a  very  interesting  account 
of  prostitution  as  it  is  socially  considered  in  Japan ; 
prostitution  there  is  a  recognized  and  not  altogether  a 
dishonourable  occupation,  though  not  encouraged  by 
the  Japanese  Government. 

14.780.  {Chairman.)  You  have  watched  very 
closely  the  operation  of  these  Acts,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 
I  have  visited,  not  all  the  towns  now  under  the  Act, 
but  all  those  where  the  Acts  were  in  force  at  the  time 
of  my  visit.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  the 
women  who  had  been  brought  under  the  Act,  also 
with  the  officials  who  Avere  carrying  out  the  Acts  and 
with  everybody  I  could  get  at.  I  also  visited  some 
other  towns  where  the  Acts  though  now  in  force 
were  not  in  force  then,  and  I  was  able  to  compare  the 
two. 

14.781.  You  compared  the  condition  of  the  towns 
before  the  Act  was  applied  to  them,  and  their  con- 
dition since  ? — Not  the  same  towns.  For  instance,  I 
went  to  Windsor  and  Winchester  before  the  Acts 
were  applied  there,  but  I  have  not  been  there  since. 

14.782.  Had  you  been  to  Devonport  before  the 
Acts  wei'e  applied  ? — No,  I  was  in  Devonport  when 
the  Act  of  1866  was  in  force,  and  also  at  Portsmouth, 
Chatham,  and  Aldershot. 

14.783.  Are  you  of  opinion  tliat  it  is  essential  that 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  should  be  examined  as  well 
as  the  women  periodically  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
essential,  but  1  think  it  is  very  useful.  I  think  the 
greater  the  number  who  can  be  examined  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  essential. 

14.784.  Do  you  think  that  the  Acts  are  incom- 
plete without  provision  for  periodical  examination  of 
sf)ldiers  and  sailors  to  ascertain  whether  they  arc 
diseased  V — Yes,  I  think  the  advantages  obtained  by 


examining  soldiers  and  sailors  are  so  great  ;  and  seeing 
that  their  services  are  specially  paid  for  by  the  State, 
that  it  would  be  quite  fair  to  insist  on  their  undergoing 
examination.  I  do  not  mean  all  classes  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  ought  to  be  brought  under  that  regulation,  but 
certain  of  them,  the  unmarried  men  and  so  on ;  I 
think  it  would  be  expedient,  quite  just,  and  not  a 
hardship  upon  them. 

14.785.  You  have  never  been  an  army  surgeon  ? 
— No. 

14.786.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  examination  of 
women,  this  opinion  has  been  given  before  the  Com- 
mission, that  the  question  whether  a  woman  has 
contagious  disease  or  not  is  entirely  one  of  opinion. 
Do  you  agree  with  that  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not 
understand  it.  There  are  certain  things  that  consti- 
tute disease,  and  if  they  are  not  there  the  woman  is  not 
diseased. 

14.787.  If  a  woman  was  brought  to  you  for  ex- 
amination, could  you  ascertain  to  a  certainty  whether 
she  was  diseased  or  not  ? — I  believe  I  might  make  a 
mistake  now  and  then ;  but  I  beheve  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  I  could.  It  is  a  difficult  matter 
now  and  then  I  must  confess.  I  have  patients  brought 
to  me  now  and  then  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  presence  or  absence  of  disease,  for  instance,  a 
woman  will  be  accused  of  giving  disease  to  some 
person  with  whom  she  is  acquainted,  and  she  denies 
it,  and  says,  "  I  will  go  to  the  doctor  and  have  him 
examine  me,"  and  I  examine  her,  and  state  what  I 
find;  sometimes  I  find  disease,  and  sometimes  I-do  not, 

14.788.  Then  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  enrlier 
stages  of  disease  in  detecting  it  ? — No,  it  is  rather 
the  later  stages  than  the  earlier  ones  ;  for  instance,  I 
am  thinking  now  of  the  I'eniains  of  gonorrha?a  in 
women,  where  there  is  a  very  little  discharge  secreted 
by  the  vagina,  perhaps  in  the  upper  end  behind  the 
neck  of  the  womb,  when  secreted  thei'e  it  requires 
considerable  practice  to  find  that  discharge. 

14.789.  Can  you  detect  the  presence  of  syphilitic 
disease  in  women  ? — Yes,  just  as  surely  as  in  men. 

14.790.  Your  remarks  would  apply  then  to  gonor- 
rhoea ? — Yes. 

14.791.  We  learn  that  there  are  certain  other 
affections  resembling  gonorrhoea  to  which  women  are 
subject,  modest  women  as  well  as  prostitutes,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  gonorrhoea ;  for 
instance,  leucorrhcea  ?  —  I  do  not  think  it  is  ;  leu- 
corrhoea  means  a  thin  discharge  of  a  translucent  kind 
from  the  mouth  of  the  womb.  If  discharge  from  that 
orifice  is  thick  and  white  it  is  pus,  and  there  is  some 
ulceration  or  suppuiation  going  on  in  the  womb,  and 
that  discharge,  however  caused  originally,  is  enough  to 
produce  inflammation  in  the  parts  of  a  man. 

14.792.  Then  whether  a  woman  is  infected  with  a 
discharge  of  a  gonorrhoeal  or  leucofrhoeal  character, 
she  is  equally  capable  of  communicating  infection  ? — 
No  ;  it  is  generally  agreed,  as  the  result  of  experience, 
that  a  thin  whitish  discharge,  more  like  mucilage  than 
anything  else,  for  it  is  translucent,  is  not  contagious, 
that  is  to  say,  it  will  not  produce  gonorrhoea,  I  do  not 
say  that  will  not  produce  any  other  affection.  Where- 
as if  there  is  inflammation,  and  matter  is  secreted  with 
that  discharge,  it  will  produce  gonorrhoea.  I  do  not  say 
it  will  do  so  in  every  case,  but  it  is  shown  that  it  will 
sometimes,  and  therefore  is  now  and  then  contagious ; 
but  if  this  woman  has  had  syphilis  lately,  and  she 
has  not  been  a  long  time  without  signs  of  the  disease, 
that  is  to  say,  she  has  not  been  for  two  or  three  months 
without  some  other  sign  of  syphilis,  I  believe  it  would 
be  possible,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  it,  that 
that  thin  translucent  discharge  may  convey  syphilis  to 
a  man,  so  that  if  a  woman  is  syphilitic,  that  is  to  say, 
if  she  has  a  rash  upon  hei'  body,  or  a  sore  throat,  or 
some  other  evidence  of  syphilis,  and  has  also  that  thin 
discharge,  then  I  shoidd  say  she  is  contagious. 

14.793.  Then  a  syphilitic  sore,  I  suppose,  is  easily 
detected  ? — Yes. 

14.794.  Then  supposing  there  is  an  absence  of  such 
a  sore,  and  there  is  only  a  discharge,  would  you,  as  a 
medical  man,  seclude  a  public  woman  Avho  liad  a 
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discharge  ? — Who  merely  had  a  mucous  discharge 
from  the  neck  of  the  womb,  but  no  sign  of  syphdis  ? 

14.795.  Yes.— No. 

14.796.  You  would  say  that  she  was  healthy  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  I  should  like  to  say  that  she  was  abso- 
lutely healthy,  but  what  I  should  say  is  this,  we  are 
not  satisfied  that  this  is  a  contagious  disorder,  and 
therefore  must  not  shut  her  up. 

14.797.  {Mr.  Mundella.)  May  not  a  chaste  woman 
have  a  discharge  resembling  gonorrhoea  ? — No,  not 
gonorrhoea.  If  the  woman  has  a  non-venereal  ulcer 
of  the  vagina  that  may  set  up  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
brane, which  is  like  gonorrhoea. 

14.798.  Is  that  contagious  ? — T  daresay  it  is  just  as 
much  so  as  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  is  contagious,  but  it  is  not  the  result  of  con- 
tagion. She  might  not  have  had  any  intercourse  at 
all. 

14.799.  {Sir  J.  Trelaiony.)  Menstruation  is  con- 
tagious, is  it  not  ? — The  menstrua  fluid  is  a  common 
cause  of  gonorrhoea. 

14.800.  {Chairman.)  Would  you,  to  make  these  Acts 
more  precise,  strictly  define  what  is  a  contagious  dis- 
ease ? — I  beheve  that  would  be  expedient.  I  was  led  to 
this  opinion  three  years  ago  when  I  was  visiting  the 
Lock  Hospitals,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Act.  I  found 
that  at  one  hospital  they  were  sending  women  out  for 
affections  that  at  another  hospital  they  were  keeping 
them  in  for,  and  I  also  found  the  surgeons  who  had 
charge  of  the  patients, — I  do  not  mean  the  visiting 
surgeon — but  the  surgeons  in  charge,  some  of  them 
civil  surgeons,  wei"e  so  unused  to  their  Avork,  that  they 
wei'e  not  all  agreed ;  they  were  not  able  exactly  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  women,  and  this  occurred 
to  me,  and  I  suggested  it  to  the  authorities,  though 
they  did  not  think  it  wise  to  adopt  it,  that  a  code  of 
regulations  should  be  draAvn  up,  a  hard  and  fast  line, 
that  all  women  who  came  Avithin  that  line  should  be 
admitted,  and  all  outside  should  be  let  go  until  it 
could  be  agreed  whether  they  were  contagious  or  not. 
It  seemed  to  me  a  practical  way  of  getting  over  the 
difliculty. 

14.801.  Then  you  think  it  possible  that  professional 
gentlemen  would  agree  in  framing  a  strict  definition 
of  "  contagious  disease  "? — I  think  they  would. 

14.802.  Is  gonorrhoea  more  difficult  to  cure  in  women 
than  in  men  ? — It  often  takes  longer  to  cure,  but  that 
is  because  the  women  have  not  the  convenience  or  do 
not  care  to  adopt  the  appliances  necessary  for  treat- 
ment, but  if  they  go  into  the  hospital  and  are  made  to 
carry  out  the  proper  appliances  they  get  well  as  quickly 
as  men  do,  and,  in  fact,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
as  a  rule  they  get  well  faster. 

14.803.  Do  you  think  that  common  prostitutes  or 
women  who  are  in  the  habit  of  prostituting  their 
bodies  with  men  are  more  susceptible  of  disease  than 
other  women  ? — I  think  it  very  likely  that  they  may 
be,  because  they  must  have  much  more  constant  ex- 
citement of  those  organs.  They  are  in  an  unnatural 
state. 

14.804.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Guy's  Hospital? 
• — I  know  the  hospital  personally,  but  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  resident  medical  officer  which  was  sent  to 
us,  giving  the  number  of  patients  sulFering  from 
venereal  disease. 

14.805.  I  want  to  know,  of  the  number  of  out- 
patients at  Guy's,  how  many  are  affected  with  venereal 
disease  ? — This  is  the  letter,  Guy's  Hospital,  London, 
9th  April  1867.  The  writer,  who  signs  himself  John 
C.  Steele,  goes  at  a  considerable  length  into  this 
matter,  giving  the  residt.  He  says,  "  This  will  give  us 
"  a  rough  total  of  25,800  cases  of  venereal  diseases 
"  treated  in  the  out-patient  department  in  the  course 
"  of  the  year,  or  43  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
"  of  persons  entered  on  the  books.    This  is,  as  near 

as  I  can  gather,  an  answer  to  your  question." 

14.806.  Then  the  result  is  43  per  cent,  of  the  out- 
patients at  Guy's  are  venereal  patients  ? — According 
to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Steele,  the  chief  resident 
medical  officer. 

14.807.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  hospital  for 


Diseases  of  the  Skin  ? — Yes,  I  have  here  a  statement  thirty- 
that  those  who  were  venei'eal  were  10  per  cent,  in  seconded  AT. 
six  months.    That  was  at  the  hospital  in  Leicester    Mr.  B.  Hill 
Square.  F.R.C.S.  ' 

14.808.  Is  there  a  hospital  for  Diseases  of  the   

Throat? — I  have  here  a  report  which  states  that  27  March  1871. 
626  cases  were  taken  in,  in  the  order  of  their  appli- 

cation,  296  of  which  were  males  and  330  females  ; 
93  were  syphilitic,  made  up  of  48  males  and  45 
females.  Dr.  Mackenzie  the  physician  of  the  hospital 
says,  "I  shall  conclude  this  brief  report  by  referring 
"  to  the  case  of  a  young  man,  who  is  afflicted  with 
"  permanent  loss  of  voice  from  ulcerative  destruction 
"  of  a  vocal  chord,  Avhen  he  was  only  8  years  old. 
"  Enquiries  in  this  case  left  no  doubt  that  the  disease 
"  Avas  inherited." 

14.809.  Is  throat  disease  one  of  the  common 
symptoms  of  an  advanced  stage  of  syphilis  ? — It  is  a 
very  common  symptom  of  an  early  stage,  but  it  is  also 
common  in  the  late  stages  of  the  disease. 

14.810.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  Will  you  explain  in 
what  Avay  disease  of  the  throat  is  caused  by  syphilis  ? 
— Syphilis  produces  affections  of  the  throat,  which 
cause  hoarseness  and  discomfort.  In  a  much  smaller 
number  of  cases,  the  patients  have  complete  de- 
struction of  the  organ  of  voice.  The  different  parts 
of  the  laiynx  are  destroyed,  and  the  healing  up  or 
cicatrization,  as  Ave  call  it,  Avill  cause  complete  closing 
of  the  windpipe,  and  I  have  had  to  open  the  Avindpipe 
to  keep  the  patient  alive. 

14.81 1.  Do  such  symptoms  last  long  ? — They  last  for 
life  ;  they  never  get  Avell  of  them. 

14.812.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Eye  Hospital 
at  Moorfields  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  is  one  of 
the  surgeons  of  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  gave  evidence 
before  the  Committee  of  surgeons  on  veneral  disease 
in  the  Navy  and  Army  that  one  in  five  of  his 
patients  was  venereal.  At  page  449,  of  the  minutes  of 
evidence  taken  by  that  committee  Mr.  Hutchinson 
says,  "  On  Monday  morning,  July  24th,  65  patients 
"  presented  themselves  at  my  desk.  Of  these,  in 
'•'  52  there  Avas  no  historj^  of  any  venereal  cause  for  the 
"  eye  disease.  In  13  the  disease  seemed  the  direct 
"  result  of  some  form  of  venereal  disease.  Of  the  13 
"  venereal  cases  the  eye  disease  was  the  result  of 
"  acquired  syphilis  in  eight,  of  inherited  syphilis  in 
"  four,  of  gonorrhoea  in  one." 

14.813.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  You  are  quite  sure, 
I  suppose,  about  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  as  com- 
piled from  Dr.  Balfour  ? — I  have  all  the  vouchers 
here. 

14.814.  I  suppose,  considering  the  effects  of  these  Acts 
on  the  health  of  the  troops,  you  think  it  very  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea,  and  to 
classify  the  two  ? — Yes,  and  more  than  that,  I  think  the 
returns  are  not  sufficiently  precise.  A  large  number  of 
venereal  sores,  which  are  not  connected  with  general 
syphilis,  are  included  with  them  ;  and  it  is  a  great 
source  of  annoyance  to  me  that  I  cannot  tell,  from 
the  records,  what  the  effect  of  the  Acts  has  been 
in  lowering  true  syphilis  ;  but  a  return  Avhich  Dr. 
Balfour  gave  me,  Avhich  I  have  printed  in  this  little 
pamphlet,  will  shoAV  you  that  the  number  of  venereal 
sores  of  all  kinds  have  diminished  among  the  soldiers 
under  the  Acts  to  one-half  of  Avhat  they  were.  It  is 
table  3,  on  page  477  of  the  Statistical  Results  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  1864-70. 

14.815.  I  see  there,  that  from  1864  to  1869  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  primary  venereal  sores  from 
100  to  59.    Is  not  that  so  ?— Yes. 

14.816.  And  the  figures  for  1867,  1868,  and  1869 
are  86,  70,  and  59  respectively ;  whereas  in  stations 
Avhere  the  Act  is  not,  or  has  only  just  lately  been  put 
in  force,  the  figures  range,  from  the  year  1 864  to  the 
year  1869,  from  119  to  111,  and  for  the  years  1867, 
1868,  and  1869  the  figures  are  106,  108,  111.  Is  not 
that  so  ? — Yes  ;  that  Avas  furnished  to  me  by  Dr. 
Balfour. 

14.817.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  case 
of  a  soldier  who  is  admitted  into  the  hospital  for 
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'fHlRTY-      ';vv)liilitic  disease,  his  coustitutiou  is  more  or  less 
se6oni>_day.  if^^p^.i^,,,!  v_Yes,  very  greatly. 
Mr.  B.  Hill        14,818.  Whereas  I  presume  that  would  not.  be  the 
F.R.C.S. '    c:ise  with  simple  gonorrhcEal  affections  ? — Well,  go- 

  norrhoia  is  a  serious  disease,  though  it  is,  of  course,  not 

27  March  1871.  go  serious  as  syphilis.    Gonorrhoea  produces  a  great 

  deal  of  illness.    It  is  an  essential  cause  of  stricture. 

I  do  not  mean  that  all  strictures  are  caused  by  go- 
norrlujca,  but  99  out  of  100  are.  Stricture  is  a  disease 
which  causes  disablement  in  a  man.  It  is  a  cause  of 
kidney  disease.  It  shortens  his  life  considerably,  and 
gonorrhoea  produces  disease  of  the  joints  and  disable- 
ment in  that  way. 

14.819.  I  see  according  to  your  return,  at  page  476, 
there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  average  number 
per  thousand  of  effectives  constantly  off  duty  from 
1860  to  1867.  There  has  been  a  fall  from  23'69  to 
17-13.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes,  that  table  alludes  to  it,  both 
syphilitic  and  gonorrhccal  diseases  massed  together. 

14.820.  And  the  syphilitic  group  in  the  year  1861 
was  15-95,  and  the  gonorrhceal  group  7-50.  Is  not 
that  so  ?  —Yes. 

14.821.  And  in  1867  it  has  fallen  for  the  syphilitic 
group  to  11*  14,  and  for  the  gonorrhceal  group  5-99  ? 
—Yes. 

14.822.  Now  table  2  shows  a  steady  decrease  in 
the  protected  districts  in  the  number  of  admissions  to 
hospital  per  thousand  of  mean  strength,  does  it  not  ? — 
It  shows  a  considerable  one. 

14.823.  But  in  some  of  tlie  unprotected  districts 
there  has  been  a  fall,  has  not  there  ;  take  Manchester, 
for  instance.  The  admissions  into  hospital  for  venereal 
disease  have  fallen  from  501  to  312  ?— Yes. 

14.824.  And  tliat  applies  to  Preston,  Edinburgh,  and 
Fennoy.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — I  have  no 
means  of  accounting  for  it  at  all,  except  by  comparing 
their  returns  with  those  of  other  stations.  You  will 
find  in  this  table  here  from  which  that  has  been  com- 
piled, that  there  is  a  fluctuation  up  and  down.  There 
is  no  steady  fall  in  all  the  districts  outside  the  Acts. 

14.825.  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  other  military 
stations  in  other  unprotected  districts,  there  is  a 
fall  throughout  after  deducting  those  four  stations, 
Manchester,  Preston,  Edinburgh,  and  Fermoy  ;  is  not 
that  so  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  ventured  in  \vriting 
the  text  of  this  to  refer  to  these  tables  : — "  24  stations 
"  are  included  in  the  table;  at  17  of  them  the  Act  did 
"  not  operate  in  1866-68  ;  at  two,  Shornclilfc  aud 
"  Windsor,  the  Act  was  set  in  operation  only  in  1868, 
"  thus  we  may  conclude  the  returns  from  these  stations 
"  were  practically  uninfluenced  liy  the  operation  of  the 
"  Act  in  that  year.  Then,  if  the  ratios  of  tlie  years 
"  1867-68  are  compared  with  their  usual  ratio,  we 
"  find  that  at  12  of  the  19  stations,  the  usual  pro- 
*'  portion  was  exceeded  in  1867-68,  and  at  two  others 
"  it  was  attained,  altliough  not  surpassed  ;  at  the  other 
"  five  the  ratios  in  1867  and  1868,  though  below  the 
"  usual  rate,  were  very  considerably  above  the  minimum 
"  year  in  all  but  one  station,  Edinburgh  (see  Ap- 
"  pendix,  Table  No.  2).  Again  by  looking  at  Table 
"  No.  3,  which  gives  the  ratios  of  the  entries  for 
"  primary  sore  and  gonorrhoja  from  1864  to  1869, 

you  will  see  the  usual  ratio;  the  most  important 
"  form  in  the  unprotected  stations  fell  slowly  to  1866, 
"  but  from  that  year  has  risen  to  its  old  ratio  of  111. 
"  From  these  facts  it  is  plain  that  the  proportion  of 
"  admissions  to  hospital  for  venereal  disease  in  the 
"  ai'my  at  home  is  not  gradually  diminishing  where 
"  the  Acts  are  not  carried  out,  but  that  there  the  old 
"  level  is  certainly  kept,  if  it  does  not  rise.  Next,  if 
"  the  entries  at  the  five  stations  where  the  Act  was 
'•  put  early  in  force  are  examined,  we  find  a  marked 
"  and  great  decrease  in  the  ratio.  Starting  with  an 
"  entry  for  venereal  sore,  similar  to  that  in  the  un- 
"  protected  stations,  namely,  100,  it  has  fallen  in  1867 
"  to  86,  in  1868  to  70,  and  in  1869  to  only  59.  Table 
"  No.  4  shows  the  variations  of  the  entries  in  1869 
"  for  primary  sore  aud  gonorrhoea  from  those  of 
"  previous  years.  The  decrease  at  the  protected 
"  stations  is  very  marked."  That  is  an  argument 
which  I  venture  to  bring  forward  to  confute  the 


one  that  venereal  disease  was  steadily  going  down  of 
itself,  and  that  any  benefit  attributed  to  the  Acts  was 
really  due  to  this  steady  decrease. 

14.826.  I  sec  in  Loudon,  in  the  foot  guards  and 
household  cavalry,  the  ratio  has  increased  from  129 
in  1867  to  133  in  1868  ? — I  suspect,  taking  one  year 
Avith  another,  there  is  not  much  increase,  but  that 
they  go  up  and  down. 

14.827.  {Rev.  Dr.  Hannah.)  With  regard  to  the 
distinction  which  you  draw  between  the  Belgian 
and  the  British  armies  and  the  amount  of  disease,  you 
did  not  express  to  us  any  opinion  of  its  cause.  If  I 
understood  you  rightly,  in  the  Belgian  army  the  mean 
of  disease  is  seven  and  a  half  per  cent.,  is  not  that 
so  ? — Yes. 

14.828.  And  in  the  British  army  30  per  cent.,  taking 
seven  years  ? — Yes. 

14.829.  Now  of  course  you  have  a  strong  opinion 
of  the  cause  of  that,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  what  it 
is  ? — My  belief  is  that  it  is  due  to  a  custom  that  has 
been  long  in  force  there,  of  examining  the  women  aud 
shutting  them  up  if  they  are  disetised. 

14.830.  You  arc  putting  these  two  things  together 
which  in  this  room  have  been  very  carefully  dis- 
tinguished, the  examination  and  the  detention ;  which 
of  the  two  do  you  lay  greater  stress  on  ? — I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  have  one  without  the  other.  Compulsory 
examination  and  compulsory  detention  must  go  to- 
gether. If  you  have  compulsory  detention  without 
compulsory  examination  you  will  drive  all  the  women 
away  from  the  hospital ;  they  will  not  come  to  the 
hospital  to  be  shut  up  there  whether  they  like  it  or 
not  ;  and  therefore  if  you  have  compulsory  detention 
without  compulsory  examination  you  are  simply 
wasting  time. 

14.831.  You  see  no  way  of  getting  at  compulsory 
detention  without  compulsory  examination,  is  that  so  ? 
— Yes. 

14.832.  And  compulsory  examination  or  detention 
cannot  be  knocked  out  of  the  arch  without  bringing 
the  fabric  down  ? — Yes. 

14.833.  I  think,  with  regard  to  examination,  you 
said  3'our  impression  was,  it  might  be  made  perfectly 
efficient  or  unerring,  which  is  another  point  which  has 
been  in  doubt;  perfectly  unerring? — No,  not  quite  so. 

14.834.  Practically  unerring  ? — Practically  so. 

14.835.  Liable  only  to  slight  mistakes  ? — Yes,  liable 
to  slight  mistakes.  Practically,  no  woman  would  be  sent 
to  hospital  unless  she  ■was  diseased,  and  no  woman 
would  escape  being  sent  if  she  were  diseased. 

14.836.  I  think  you  hold  that  the  extension  you 
suggested  would  also  make  the  examination  more  fair 
than  it  is  now  ? — I  do  not  see  any  unfairness  as  it  is 
now. 

14.837.  It  is  now  urged  against  it  that  it  is  not 
fair  to  treat  the  one  sex  as  being  on  a  diflferent 
level  from  the  other.  You  propose  to  remedy 
that  by  extending  it  to  both  ? — No,  my  object 
in  extension  would  be  this,  that  we  should  get  liold  of 
a  larger  crop  of  disease.  I  do  not  see  any  unfairness 
in  the  Acts  being  applied  as  they  are  now ;  but  my 
object  in  extending  the  examinations,  supposing  the 
Acts  were  extended,  would  be  to  get  hold  of  more 
diseased  people  and  make  our  results  more  perfect,  that 
is  all. 

14.838.  But  at  present  you  see  no  unfairness  in 
dealing  with  one  sex  difl'erently from  the  other? — I  do 
not  look  xipon  it  as  a  question  of  sex  in  the  least.  The 
great  majority  of  the  female  sex  are  as  little  liable  to 
be  brought  under  the  Acts  as  the  male  sex.  In  point 
of  fact,  many  more  males  than  females  are  even  now 
subjected  to  examination  and  seclusion. 

14.839.  I  need  scarcely  ask  you  whether  you  see 
anything  degrading  in  the  present  examination  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

14.840.  Your  evidence  as  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  of 
course,  relates  solely  to  the  voluntary  examinations 
you  made.  How  far  does  it  bear  on  this  otlier 
question  of  compulsory  examination  ? — Of  course  I 
know  nothing  personally  of  the  degrading  effect  of 
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compulsoi-y  examinations,  for  I  have  never  caiTied  any 
out. 

14.841.  Then,  surely,  compulsion  makes  a  great 
diiference? — I  can  tell  you  my  opinion,  but  not  my 
experience,  for  I  have  none. 

14.842.  I  ask  you  this  question  for  this  reason, 
you  visited  the  protected  districts  ? — ■!  did  ;  in  that 
way  I  have  been  able  to  compare  the  women  in  small 
towns  where  the  Acts  were  in  force  with  the  women 
in  other  small  towns  Avhere  the  Acts  were  not  in 
force,  excluding  London  from  the  comparison,  because 
it  is  a  peculiar  place.  I  mean  to  say  it  would  not  be 
quite  fair  to  compare  London  with  garrison  towns. 
My  experience  is  that  the  women  are  far  more  moral, 
not  so  debased  in  the  towns  where  the  Acts  are,  than 
where  they  are  not. 

14.843.  But  would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
compulsory  examination  has  a  better  moral  effect  than 
tlie  voluntary  examination  ? — I  do  not  say  anything 
about  that,  for  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  taken 
by  itself,  but  taken  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  the 
Acts  I  think  it  has  a  far  better  moral  effect  than  the 
no-system  existing  where  the  Acts  are  not  in  force. 

14.844.  {Canon  Gregory.)  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  systems  of  examination  in  Belgium  ? 
— I  do  not  know  Avhat  the  system  of  examination  of  men 
is,  but  the  examination  of  women  is  a  matter  of  muni- 
cipal police  in  the  different  towns ;  all  the  women 
known  to  be  prostitutes  to  the  police  are  inscribed  on  a 
register,  allowed  to  live  in  certain  quarters  and  to  ply 
their  avocations  under  certain  restrictions  without  let  or 
hindi-ance,  and  in  return  for  that  they  are  compelled 
to  be  examined  at  frequent  periods,  in  some  cases  twice 
a  week,  in  others  only  once,  and  in  others  once  a 
fortnight ;  how  often  is  quite  a  matter  of  local  detail ; 
and  if  they  are  found  diseased  they  are  sent  to  hospital. 

14.845.  Do  you  think  any  system  of  periodical 
examination  can  be  complete  that  is  less  frequent  than 
the  one  in  operation  in  Belgium  ? — There  is  not  much 
disease  in  Malta,  where  the  examination  takes  place 
thrice  in  each  month,  and  I  believe  that  is  certainly  a 
case  in  point ;  but  then  Malta  is  a  small  place,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  import  fresh  disease. 

14.846.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  a  system 
such  as  you  speak  of  now  can  be  carried  out  without 
prostitutes  being  virtually  recognised  by  the  State  ? — I 
do  not  see  that  recognition  gives  any  sanction  at  all ; 
I  think  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  form  a  pretty  severe 
tax  on  the  prostitute,  therefore  must  limit  prostitution 
very  much. 

14.847.  You  would  not  consider  it  as  recog  lised  in 
Belgium  and  France  ? — It  is  recognised  in  Belgium 
and  France.  There  it  is  a  different  thing,  and  I  say 
that  prostitutes  in  Belgium  and  France,  I  am  speaking 
of  Paris  and  large  towns  like  Bordeaux,  are  allowed 
to  be  prostitutes,  in  a  certain  way,  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  protected  from  the  action  of  the  law,  while  the 
prostitutes  in  England  are  not  protected  from  the  action 
of  the  law. 

14.848.  Could  we  adopt  a  system  of  frequent  exa- 
minations without  virtually  recognising  it  in  some 
way  ? — I  cannot  see  why  a  woman  because  she  hap- 
pens not  to  be  diseased,  should  not  be  punished  the 
same  as  if  she  were  diseased  if  you  choose  to  punish 
her.  Of  course  I  am  not  arguing  on  the  expediency 
of  punishing  women  for  being  prostitutes,  that  is  a 
different  question  ;  but  solely  for  the  fact  that  the 
Contagions  Diseases  Acts  do  not  hinder  the  punish- 
ment of  prostitution. 

14.849.  But  we  do  not  punish  them  now,  do  we  ? 
— You  do  now  and  then  ;  in  London  they  often 
punish  them  for  being  prostitutes  by  parish  prosecu- 
tions. 

14.850.  If  we  simply  examine  them  and  turn  them 
loose  on  the  town  again  without  a  system  of  punish- 
ment, Ave  virtually  recognise  them,  do  we  not  ? — I  do 
not  see  that  at  all.  Eecognition  of  it  is  sanctioning  it, 
and  we  do  not  sanction  it.  You  do  not  sanction  a  thief 
when  he  picks  your  pocket,  but  you  recognize  him 
though,  and  that  is  the  sort  of  recognition  they  get. 

14.851.  But  you  put  a  thief  in  prison? — When 


you  can  catch  him.     But   you  do  recognize  him  THiUTiT- 
and    do   not   sanction   him   when    he   picks   your   SECONO  DAY 
pocket,  and  that  is  the  distinction  I  draw  between     j^^.  ^  jj^^ 
recognition  and  sanction.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  F.R.C.S. 

physical  necessity  that  we  should  have  prostitutes,  and   

I  have  never  advised  it,  and  do  not  believe  it;  but  27  March  1871. 

no  doubt  if  the  evil  exists,  we  must  Ivuow  that  it  is   ■  ~ 

there,  and  we  do  not  make  it  more  easy  to  practise 
it,  or  more  widespread  by  doing  that  which  we  can  to 
extinguish  it. 

14.852.  If  your  comparison  between  the  two  pro- 
fessions, thieving  and  prostitution,  will  hold  ground, 
we  shoidd  dismiss  the  thief  after  we  found  he  had 
picked  a  pocl^et,  according  to  the  rule,  and  let  him  go 
on  plying  his  trade  ? — No,  the  Acts  are  not  framed  to 
take  up  a  woman  because  she  is  a  prostitute,  but 
because  she  is  suffering  from  disease  which  we  find 
she  is  spreading. 

14.853.  That  is  to  say,  she  is  carrying  on  her  trade 
unfairly  ? — I  do  not  say  that. 

14.854.  At  present  I  am  putting  it  to  you  upon  your 
own  simile  ? — I  do  not  say  that  she  is  carrying  on  her 
trade  unfairly  ;  she  unfortunately  carries  on  a  danger- 
ous trade,  aud  we  employ  a  certain  number  of  police 
constables  to  check  the  mischief. 

14.855.  {Mr.  Mtmdella.)  To  do  what?— To  check 
the  mischief  consequent  on  her  pursuing  her  trade. 

14.856.  Is  it  not  rather  to  assist  her  in  prosecuting 
her  trade  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

14.857.  Is  not  that  the  practical  result? — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  is. 

14.858.  {Canon  Gregory.)  With  regard  to  the  hos- 
pitals you  were  speaking  of  just  now,  1  suppose  they 
were  all  civil  and  not  military  hospitals,  in  which  so 
much  disease  was  found,  the  Eye  Hospital  and  the 
Skin  Hospital  ? — Y"es,  the  civil  hospitals. 

14.859.  And  in  order  to  root  out  the  syphilitic 
disease  found  there  we  should  have  to  extend  the 
Act  ? — That  is  my  proposal. 

14.860.  {Mr.  Buxton,)  These  venereal  diseases  are 
very  terrible,  are  they  not  ? — They  are. 

14.861.  At  any  rate  they  cause  very  great  suffering  ? 
— They  cause  very  great  suffering,  and  a  great  amount 
of  damage. 

14.862.  And  the  object  of  these  Acts  is,  if  possible, 
to  stamp  tliem  out,  because  they  are  diseases  which 
cause  very  great  snlfeiing  ? — To  limit  theii'  spread  as 
much  as  possible,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  minimum. 

14.863.  The  test  of  the  Acts  would  be  whether  they 
were  or  were  not  successful  in  doing  that  ? — Yes. 

14.864.  Is  there  any  material  diminishing  in  the 
amount  of  disease  ? — Yes. 

14.865.  In  the  pamphlet  you  lirve  written  upon 
this  subject,  you  state  that  the  decrease  at  the  pro- 
tected stations  is  very  marked  ? — Yes. 

14.866.  You  afterwards  give  a  table  to'  show  that 
the  decrease  at  the  particular  stations  is  very  marked, 
do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

14.867.  I  want  to  aslc  if  you  inferred  that  from  the 
following  figures  at  these  four  stations,  Devonport  and 
Plymouth  taken  as  one,  Portsmouth,  Chatham  and 
Sheerness  taken  as  one,  and  Woolwich,  at  which  the 
Acts  were  introduced  in  the  year  1866.  At  those  six 
places  counted  as  four,  we  have  two  clear  years,  or 
rather  more,  of  the  operation  of  these  Acts  before 
1869  ?  There  was  a  broken  year,  1866,  which  ought 
not  to  be  counted  at  all ;  but  there  were  the  two  clear 
years  1867  and  1868  during  which  the  Acts  were  in 
full  operation  in  these  four  districts  ? — Excuse  me, 
you  have  used  the  word  "  full  operation  they  were 
not  in  full  operation,  because  aU  the  known  prostitutes 
were  not  brought  under  general  examinatioi?.  until 
later  than  then. 

14.868.  The  police  have  since  1864  been  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  acting  with  regard  to  those  objects,  then 
why  should  not  those  districts  have  been  brought  into 
full  subjection  to  the  Acts  by  the  end  of  1866  or 
very  early  in  1867  ?  —  I  believe  those  Acts  were 
looked  on  as  an  experiment,  and  were  considered  as 
of  uncertain  value  by  those  who  proposed  them  and 
carried  them  through  Parliament,  and  the  means  of 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


THIRTY-  putting  them  in  force  at  first  were  limited;  the  num- 
SECOND  DAY.        ^£  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Sufficient  to  receive  all  the  women 

Mr.  B.  Hill,  diseased. 
F.R.C.S.         14,869.  At  any  rate,  taking  the  last  four  years,  we 

  should  be  sure  to  see  an  important  diminution  of  this 

27  March  1871.  (Jigease  in  those  four  stations  at  which  the  Acts  have 
been  already  at  work  tAvo  and  a  half  or  two  and  a 
quarter  years.  You  appeal  to  those  statistics  yourself  ? 
— The  only  year  in  which  the  Act  was  fully  in  opera- 
tion at  those  stations  was,  I  believe,  1869;  in  that 
year,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  fortnightly  periodical  ex- 
amination was  applied  to  all  women  known  to  be 
prostitutes  in  their  districts,  and  I  should  venture  to 
say  that  is  when  the  Acts  came  into  full  operation,  and 
not  before  then. 

14.870.  Why  do  you  suppose  that  the  Acts  being 
stated  officially  to  have  come  into  operation  in  1 866, 
the  police  were  so  neglectful  of  their  duty  as  not  to 
have  done  so  simple  a  thing  as  to  have  introduced 
them  thoroughly  by  the  beginning  of  1867  when  they 
had  several  months  to  prepare  ? — It  was  not  any 
neglect  of  duty,  I  do  not  mean  to  imjily  that ;  what 
I  mean  to  imply  is,  that  the  accommodation  to  receive 
the  women  was  not  sufficient  for  the  number  they 
could  find  diseased.  The  police  a  part  of  the  time 
were  always  able  to  keep  the  beds  full  and  have  others 
waiting  to  fill  them  as  fast  as  they  could  be  emptied. 
Therefore  during  that  stage  of  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  neither  was  periodical  examination  applied  to  the 
whole  dangerous  class,  the  common  prostitutes,  nor 
were  all  tlie  women  known  to  be  diseased  secluded  ; 
that  is  the  reason  I  take  exception  to  the  expression 
"  full  operation." 

14.871.  If  you  will  look  at  page  483  of  your  sta- 
tistical results.  Table  14,  you  Avill  find  the  aggregate 
number  of  beds  for  women  throughout  the  districts 
under  the  Acts;  in  the  first  quarter  of  1868  there  are 
348,  and  the  second  quarter  484,  and  so  on  up  to 
542  in  the  first  quarter  of  1869,  582  in  the  second 
quarter,  and  then  in  the  last  quarter  of  1870,  672  ? — 
At  present  I  believe  less  are  required,  and  it  was  only 
when  there  was  ample  accommodation  in  the  hospital 
for  all  the  women  likely  to  be  diseased  that  I  consider 
the  Acts  had  a  fair  chance. 

14.872.  You  mean  to  say  that  when  the  Acts  had 
been  introduced  into  these  four  districts  in  1866,  and 
even  the  year  and  a  half  after  that,  taking  the  second 
year  after  the  first  clear  year,  the  statistics  are  not  to 
be  received  as  valid  ? — I  think  the  statistics  are 
good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  you 
cannot  suppose  that  the  police  or  the  hospitals  had 
then  an  opportunity  of  treating  all  the  disease  that 
there  might  have  been  in  a  disti'ict. 

14.873.  At  any  rate  do  not  you  suppose  that  if  so 
very  effective,  these  Acts  must  have  reduced  the 
amount  of  disease  by  that  time  ? — They  have. 

14.874.  Will  you  allow,  if  the  Acts  were  introduced 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1866,  and  the  whole  ma- 
chinery set  on  foot  by  the  second  year,  a  very  impor- 
tant diminution  of  the  disease  would  have  been 
produced,  if  the  Acts  were  reaUy  effective,  towards 
the  end  of  that  time  ? — I  cannot  give  a  simple  yes  to 
that,  because  you  see  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Acts 
was  not  introduced  then. 

14.875.  Nearly  the  whole  ? — No,  the  periodical  ex 
aminatiou  was  not  introduced,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  parts,  and  that  is  the  reason,  I  believe, 
the  Acts  did  not  show  so  great  a  result  in  1865,  1866, 
and  1867  as  they  did  in  1868  and  1869,  when  they 
had  a  much  more  perfect  system. 

14.876.  In  1868  they  had  a  perfect  system?— No. 
January  1869,  T  believe,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
regular  fortnightly  examinations  of  all  the  known 
prostitutes  of  the  district. 

14.877.  At  any  rate  you  admit  that  the  Acts  were 
introduced' inf  o  these  four  districts  in  1866  ? — Yes. 

14.878.  You  observe  on  looking  at  the  table  on 
page  88  of  the  House  of  Commons  Report,  1869, 
in  those  four  districts,  Devonport  and  Plymouth, 
Portsmouth,  Chatham  and  Sheeruess,  and  Woolwich, 
ai  the  end  of  the  year  1865,  which  was  the  year 


before  the  Acts  were  introduced,  the  numbers  were  as 
follows  :— 360,  329,  292,  and  204 ;  those  added  up 
make  it  1,185  ;  in  the  year  1868  the  numbers  were 
280,  348,  275,  and  191,  the  total  of  which  is  1,094.. 
The  diminution  therefore  in  those  four  years,  taking 
them  in  inclusively,  was  91  ? — Yes. 

14.879.  That  is  a  diminution  of  91  upon  4,000  men, 
because  in  each  of  those  places  the  numbers  I  have 
read  are  per  thousand,  therefore  taking  the  four  places 
together  it  is  a  diminution  in  the  four  years  during 
the  portion  of  which  the  Acts  have  been  introduced 
of  only  91  men  out  of  4,000 ;  do  you  think  that  that 
indicates  any  very  great  efficiency  in  the  Acts  ? — No, 
I  do  not,  because  they  show  that  the  Acts  had  still  a 
great  deal  to  do. 

14.880.  You  say  that  there  is  a  certain  diminution 
at  any  rate  of  91  in  four  years  per  4,000  men  ? — That 
is  a  slight  diminution  certainly. 

14.881.  Now  instead  of  going  forward,  let  us  go 
backward  exactly  the  same  distance  from  1865,  to  the 
year  1862;  we  find  in  those  districts  these  numbers, 
367,  407,  313,  and  371,  those  amount  to  1,458;  the 
diminution,  therefore,  before  the  Acts  were  introduced 
in  those  four  years  inclusive  was  from  1,458  to  1,185, 
being  a  diminution  of  273,  and  the  whole  diminution 
therefore  was  in  four  years  up  to  1865  inclusive  273, 
whereas  after  the  Acts  had  been  introduced  in  the 
years  following  1865  the  diminution  was  only  91  ? — 
Yes. 

14.882.  Therefore  so  far  as  Di\  Balfour's  statistics 
go  up  to  the  end  of  1865,  in  those  four  places  in 
which  the  Acts  were  introduced  in  1866,  the  rate  of 
diminution  was  immensely  less  than  it  had  been  before 
the  Acts  were  introduced  ? — You  are  leaving  out  some 
considerations.  By  going  back  a  long  time  in  the  tables 
the  whole  nine  years  we  find  these  entries  have  all  of 
them  fluctuated,  not  merely  those  where  the  Acts  are, 
but  including  those  where  they  are  not ;  they  are  up  and 
down  constantly.  But  if  you  compare  the  series  of 
figures  the  one  with  the  other  after  the  Act  is  in  force, 
you  would  find  there  is  a  steady  diminution  in  those 
stations  where  they  are  in  force,  whereas  the  original 
fluctuation  is  maintained  at  stations  where  the  Act 
is  not  in  force.  There  was  a  considerable  rise  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1868,  why  it  was  difficult  to 
say  ;  but  I  happen  to  know,  and  I  am  informed  by 
Dr.  Balfour  that  this  is  possibly  the  reason  ;  namely, 
Parliament  ordered  an  increased  pay  to  common 
soldiers  in  April  1868  ;  the  pay  was  not  handed  over 
to  the  men  until  July  following,  consequently  it 
was  nearly  a  quarter's  pay  ;  they  had  a  flush  of 
money,  and  there  was  an  increase  of  drunkenness  and 
venereal  disease.  That  is  a  cause  quite  independent 
of  the  Act  which  might  disturb  the  returns.  I  do 
not  say  it  accounts  for  it,  but  only  bring  it  forward  to 
show  the  number  of  causes  that  have  to  be  thought 
of  and  recollected  before  arriving  at  any  conclusion  with 
regard  to  these  figures. 

14,883-4.  But  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  figures 
go  they  only  show  there  was  a  very  great  retardation 
in  the  diminution  of  this  disease  in  the  army  after 
the  Acts  had  been  introduced  ? — There  is  another 
reason  for  the  increase  in  the  returns.  You  have 
been  looking  at  the  returns  for  aU  kinds  of  venereal 
disorders,  gonorrhoja,  abscesses  in  the  groin,  syphilis, 
primary  venereal  sores,  and  so  on.  On  the  opposite 
page  there  is  another  table,  page  89  of  the  House  of 
Commons  Report,  in  which  Dr.  Balfour,  who  saw  how 
little  trustworthy  this  table  might  be,  endeavoured  to 
draw  up  the  numbei'  of  venereal  sores,  because  that 
is  a  thing  that  peojile  cannot  well  make  mistakes  al)out. 
The  army  returns  include  abscesses  in  the  groin,  and 
other  things  which  (I  believe  I  am  simply  repeating  to 
you  what  he  told  me)  may  be  due  to  venereal  disease, 
but  are  not  only  so  caused,  but  he  says  sores  must  be  due 
to  venei'eal  disease,  and  if  you  look  there  you  will  find 
sores  going  down  steadily  at  the  places  where  the  Acts 
were  in  force,  whereas  they  have  not  gone  steadily 
down  at  other  jjlaces. 

14.885.  At  Woolwich   you  see  a  fluctuation  in 
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1865  ? — Yes,  a  very  small  diminution  in  1867,  and  a 
considerable  one  in  1868. 

14.886.  You  consider  there  is  a  more  important 
diminution  in  syphilis  than  in  gonorrhoea  ? — I  believe, 
but  it  is  only  a  belief  of  mine,  that  gonorrhoea 
has  also  very  much  diminished,  though  the  returns 
show  apparently  that  there  is  a  larger  quantity  of 
it.  The  difficulty  struck  me  long  ago,  and  I  inquired 
of  military  surgeons  how  it  was,  if  gonorrhoea 
was  really  going  up,  and  they  said,  "  Now  the  Acts 
"  are  in  force  our  superiors  are  so  anxious  to 
"  know  what  the  results  are  that  we  ourselves  are 
"  much  more  careful  to  look  after  the  men,  conse- 
"  quently  there  is  a  less  proportion  of  gonorrhoea 
"  escapes  our  attention  amongst  soldiers  than  there 
"  was  before  ;  more  men  are  sent  to  hospital  than 
"  there  used  to  be.  But  we  are  not  of  opinion  that 
"  there  is  more  gonorrhoea  absolutely,  it  is  simply 
"  that  we  find  it  out,  more."  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  that  is  true,  but  that  is  the  explanation  which 
was  given  to  me. 

14.887.  {Mr.  Mundella.)  Following  up  the  questions 
that  have  been  last  put  to  you,  taking  this  table  of 
Dr.  Balfour,  page  88,  and  adding  the  six  stations, 
Devonport  and  Plymouth,  Chatham,  Sheerness,  Shorn- 
clifFe,  Woolwich,  and  Aldershot  together  it  gives  you 
a  total  in  1860  of  2,433  ?— Yes. 

14.888.  In  1861,  adding  up  the  same  six  stations 
you  get  2,368,  a  diminution.  Again,  in  1862  you 
get  2,400,  a  further  diminution;  in  1863,  1,8.56;  in 
1864,  1,729.  Is  not  that  a  progressive  decline  and 
not  a  fluctuation  of  disease  ? — Yes. 

14.889.  Then  you  continue  after  the  Act  of  1864 
and  get  in  1865,  1,720  ;  in  1866, 1,673  ;  in  1867,  1,698; 
and  in  1868,  1,628.  So  that  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Act  of  1864  there  appears  a  much  larger  ratio 
of  reduction  in  cases  of  venereal  disease  than  there 
has  been  subsequently? — Mr.  Buxton  showed  that  by 
saying  in  1862  there  were  270  cases  less,  and  in  1868 
only  91. 

14.890.  But  is  not  that  a  steady  annual  decrease  ? 
— I  do  not  say  that. 

14.891.  Having  added  up  the  figures  given  by  Dr. 
Balfour,  I  ask  you  whether  there  is  Oi'  not  ? — Only 
those  totals  are  successively  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceeding. 

14.892.  And  the  decrease  was  much  greater  be- 
tween 1860  and  1864  than  between  1864  and  1868  ? 
—Yes. 

14.893.  In  1860  the  total  was  2,433.  Is  that  so  ?— 
I  have  no  doubt. 

14.894.  In  1864,  1,729  ?— Yes. 

14.895.  In  1868,  1,228  ?— Yes. 

14.896.  And  there  was  no  fluctuation  whatever 
within  those  nine  years,  but  a  steady  decrease.  Is 
that  so  or  not,  according  to  the  statement  ? — You  are 
quite  right  in  what  you  say,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  fact.  For  instance,  if 
you  also  take  a  number  of  other  stations  where  the 
Acts  have  never  been  in  force,  you  will  find  there  is  also 
a  diminution  until  the  time  when  the  Acts  come  into 
operation,  but  there  has  been  no  steady  diminution 
after  that. 

14.897.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  these  six  protected  dis- 
tricts there  has  been  a  steady  decline  for  four  years 
before  the  introduction  and  four  years  subsequently  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

14.898.  And  was  not  the  decline  in  a  greater  ratio 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Acts  than  it  has  been 
subsequently  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

14.899.  Will  you  add  that  up  ? — If  you  say^there 
was  a  great  difference  between  1861  and  1866,  then  I 
admit  your  arithmetic  is  correct. 

14.900.  And  the  same  fact  applies  to  the  unpro- 
tected districts,  several  of  which  I  can  mention.  Take 
Edinburgh  ;  in  1860  there  were  300  per  1,000  only  in 
one  year,  subsequently  it  has  reached  300  per  1 ,000,  and 
that  was  1863,  but  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease? 
— No  ;  in  1864  you  have  200  ;  in  1865,  286  ;  in  1866 
you  have  171  ;  and  in  1867  you  have  244. 


14.901.  But  only  in  one  instance  has  it  reached  the  thirtt- 
maximum  that  it  had  in  1860  ?— Yes.  second  day. 

14.902.  Then  take  Cork  ;  the  maximum  there  was    Mr.  B.  Hill. 

in  1860,  346.    Is  that  so? — No;  the  next  year  is   

rather  larger.  27  March  1871. 

14.903.  In  1861,  354  ?— Yes.   

14.904.  And  after  1861  there  has  been  a  steady 
decrease,  has  there  not?— 288,  294,  253,  249,  160, 
196,  209  ;  that  looks  like  an  increase  there. 

14.905.  There  is  there,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  209  and  346  ? — But  how  can  you 
tell  that  in  1869  and  1870  it  will  not  go  back  again. 

14.906.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  future,  but  only 
of  what  is  on  the  statistics  ? — But  we  do  not  know 
that  346  was  the  usual  state  ;  it  might  have  been  a 
high  year. 

14.907.  Then  we  have  in  1861,  354  ?— Yes. 

14.908.  From  that  time  the  highest  numbers  reached 
was  in  the  two  next  years,  288  and  294,  but  still  a 
considerable  decrease  ? — Yes. 

14.909.  Then  you  get  253,  249,  160,  196,  and  209, 
showing  a  steady  decrease  from  the  first  year  ? — You 
call  it  a  steady  decrease.  I  should  hardly  call  it  so. 
You  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  in  the  later  years 
there  have  been  fewer  venereal  entries  than  there' 
were  in  the  earlier  ones  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
steady,  it  goes  down  very  considerably,  for  instance, 
in  1860,  346  cases  per  1,000,  and  in  1864,  only  160, 
showing  for  some  reason  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand that  they  have  gone  up  considerably  since.  You 
will  find  other  stations  increased ;  take,  for  instance, 
Colchester,  that  increased  considerably. 

14.910.  I  find  in  Cork,  Fermoy,  Curragh,  and 
Limerick,  that  is  the  character  of  the  report  ? — Yes, 
they  are  all  Irish  stations. 

14.911.  You  said  you  did  not  believe  prostitution 
to  be  a  physical  necessity  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

14.912.  And  you  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion 
on  the  point  ? — I  am  very  decided  about  it. 

14.913.  You  believe  also  that  it  entails  fearful  evils 
on  the  community  ? — I  do.  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  it  put  a  stop  to  to-morrow. 

14.914.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  better  way 
to  put  a  stop  to  it  ? — Moral  education,  teaching  people 
to  control  their  passions.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
we  arrive  at  that. 

14.915.  But  you  say  the  law  dealing  with  the  con- 
sequences of  prostitution  by  no  means  recognizes  it  ? — 
By  no  means  recognises  it,  that  is  to  say,  gives  it  a 
sanction  to  exist. 

14.916.  But  does  not  sanction  it  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

14.917.  Here  is  a  fearful  evil  you  say  ? — Yes. 

14.918.  Entailing  the  worst  possible  consequences 
upon  society  ? — Yes. 

14.919.  And  you  say  the  law  does  not  sanction  it 
when  it  deals  with  it  in  the  way  you  propose  to  deal 
with  it,  to  make  it  as  far  as  possible  innocuous  ? — 
Yes. 

14.920.  That  is  your  object,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

14.921.  To  make  it  free  from  injurious  conse- 
quences ? — To  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  injurious 
consequences  of  prostitution. 

14.922.  (Sir  J.  TrelaAomj.)  Will  you  state  whether 
you  think  the  treatment  of  women  in  voluntary  Lock 
Hospitals  does  not  also  make  prostitution  easy? — I 
should  think  it  makes  it  more  easy  than  the  system 
of  the  Acts  does  by  a  great  deal. 

14.923.  {Mr.  Mundella.)  How  ? — Because,  under 
the  voluntary  system  a  prostitute  practises  her  occu- 
pation as  long  as  she  thinks  fit,  and  when  she  is  so 
ill  that  she  can  no  longer  for  her  own  comfort  and 
advantage  practise  prostitution,  she  goes  to  the  hospital, 
and  is  there  treated  and  made  well,  and  then  comes  out 
again  into  society  to  carry  on  her  business. 

14.924.  I  think  you  said,  "  We  patch  them  up"  ? — 
That  is  the  phrase  ;  but  I  was  speaking  of  the  out- 
patients then,  which  is  worse  still,  and  my  present 
answer  is  directed  rather  to  the  proposal  of  taking  in 
aU  who  are  ill  voluntarily  instead  of  compulsorily. 

14.925.  You  have  a  return  there  of  the  number  of 
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beds  in  some  of  the  subjected  districts ;  can  you  tell 
me  the  number  of  beds  in  Plymouth  ? — 162. 

14.926.  And  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the 
district,  how  many  ? — 564  known  on  the  24th  of 
September  last. 

14.927.  And  you  say  from  the  calculations  which 
have  been  made,  the  minimum  of  prostitutes  in  London 
is  put  down  at  12,000,  and  the  maximum  at  15,000  ? 
—Yes. 

14.928.  Have  you  ever  calculated  the  number  of  beds 
you  would  want  if  you  carried  out  the  Acts  in  London  ? 
- — Yes,  I  have  ;  here  is  a  pnragraph  of  the  third  report 
of  the  Association  of  which  I  am  honorary  secretary: 
"  We  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of 
"  extending  th»  Act  to  the  civil  population.  The 
"  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council  says, — first,  the 
"  cost  of  the  necessary  measures  would  be  great  ; 
"  second,  the  important  form  of  venereal  disease  would 
"  not  be  lessened  by  sanitary  restrictions  ;  that  unless 
"  the  system  Avere  general,  and  most  carefully  carried 
"  out,  no  good  result  would  be  obtained  ;  and  that 
"  this  minute  search  and  investigation  would  be 
"  impossible  in  practice.  The  cost  of  sanitary  regu- 
"  lations,  from  whatever  source  the  fniids  be  derived, 
"  need  not  approach  the  proportions  which  Mr. 
"  Simon  calculated  would  be  necessary  to  effect 
"  a  real  diminution  in  disease.  At  page  12  of  his 
"  11th  Report  he  mentions  the  conjecture,  that 
"  the  prostitutes  of  the  metropolis  amount  to  18,000, 
"  one-third  of  whom  are  probably  diseased.  To 
"  prove  the  absurdity,  which  as  our  opponents 
"  suppose,  characterises  any  attempt  to  bring  the 
"  enormous  number  of  diseased  prostitutes  now  in  the 
"  metropolis  under  hospital  treatment,  only  one-half 
"  of  this  guess  of  18,000  women— for  the  number 
"  stated  is  no  more  than  a  guess — is  taken  for  the 
"  basis  of  the  calculation.  That  is,  for  9,000  Avomen 
"  alone  it  is  inferred  that  the  necessary  accommodation 
"  wouid  be  3,000  beds,  at  an  outlay  for  construction 
"  of  500,000/.,  and  an  annual  cost  of  100,000/.  Were 
"  so  enormous  a  provision  indispensable,  no  doubt  it 
"  would  be  hopeless  to  undertake  the  repression  of 
"  contagious  diseases  by  this  means  ;  but  a  few  facts 
"  Aviil  show  that  a  far  smaller  outlay  and  annunl  ex- 
"  penditure  would  suffice  to  bring  the  mischief  of 
"  contagious  diseases  to  a  minimum.  The  annual  cost 
"  of  maintaini^ig  the  Lock  Hospital  is  24/.  105.  per 
"  head  per  bed  ;  this  sum  supposes  the  beds  to  be 
"  constantly  filled.  The  average  stay  in  hospital  of 
"  each  patient  is  a  little  over  a  month,  hence  each  bed 
"  could  receive  during  the  year  1 1  patients  at  least ; 
"  thus  500  beds  would  receive  5,500  patients  annually 
"  at  a  cost  of  12,500/.  a  year  at  25/.  per  head.  Next 
"  as  to  construction  ;  the  new  wing  lately  erected  at 
"  the  Lock  Hospital,  for  receiving  patients  from  the 
"  districts  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  cost 
"  a  little  less  than  80/.  for  each  bed.  This  sum 
"  included  building,  furnishing,  and  every  expense 
"  necessary  for  occupation.  The  preparation  of 
"  500  beds  need  not  cost  so  much  as  80/.  each,  or 
"  40,000/.,  if  one  proposal  put  forward  by  this  asso- 

ciation  was  adopted,  namely,  that  a  sufficiency  of 
"  hulks  now  unoccupied  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth 
"  were  moored  in  the  Thames,  and  fitted  up  as  hos])ital 
"  ships.  This  arrangement  would  be  attended  by 
"  other  advantages,  namely,  that  the  large  provision 
*'  at  first  required  would  not  be  Avanted  after  the 
"  Acts  had  been  a  fcAV  years  in  operation,  wlien  the 
"  prevalency  of  disease  had  been  greatly  lessened. 
"  There  still  remains  to  consider  the  salaries  of  the 
"  medical  officers  and  police  to  l)e  added  on  the 
"  annual  expenditure.  This  Avould  obviously  be  a 
'*  moderate  amount,  and  this  association  is  holding  no 
"  very  extravagant  expectation  when  it  supposes  thac 
"  this  Avealthy  metropolis  could  provide  18,000/.  or 
"  20,000/.  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hospitals 
"  and  the  surveillance  of  the  persons  Avho  Avould 
*'  occupy  them.  We  have  noAV  to  shoAv  that  500 
"  beds,  Avhich  it  is  granted  would  not  at  first  receive 
"  all  the  sick  Avomeu,  ne\'ertlieless  Avould  be  sufficient 
"  for  the  object  iu  vicAV.  First,  regarding  the  number 


"  of  Avomen  who  could  be  shown  to  be  common  prosti- 
"  tutes  in  the  metropolis,  if  the  Act  were  in  force 
"  here.  According  to  a  return  made  up  in  1868,  and 
"  printed  by  Mr.  Acton,  about  6,000  individuals  Avere 
"  personally  knoAvn  to  the  metropolitan  police.  Now, 
"  although  this  number  is  probably  only  a  pi'oportion 
"  of  the  real  total,  the  police  have  no  information 
"  Avhicli  enables  them  to  make  any  nearer  approach 
"  to  the  Avhole.  Therefore  until  a  closer  acquaintance 
"  with  the  pursuits  and  domiciles  of  these  persons  is 
"  attained,  tlie  operation  of  the  Acts  Avould  necessarily 
"  be  limited  to  those  6,000  Avomen,  and  not  merely 
"  half  but  over  three-lburths  of  them  could  be  passed 
"  through  the  hospital  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
"  We  are  contented  to  propose  so  small  a  number  of 
•'  beds  for  tAvo  reasons ;  first,  it  Avould  be  inexpedient, 
"  and  much  resistance  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts 
"  would  ai-ise  if  an  attempt  Avcre  made  to  bring  all 
the  loose  women  of  the  metropolis  under  examiua- 
"  tion,  and  all  the  sick  into  seclusion  at  the  first 
"  outset.  Wherever  the  Acts  have  been  set  in  force 
"  hitherto  the  smallness  of  the  accommodation  com- 
"  pelled  their  managers  to  take  first  only  those  Avho 
"  being  so  ill  were  either  glad  to  be  admitted,  or 
"  Avliose  diseased  condition  Avas  Avell  known  to  their 
"  companions.  In  this  Avay  the  benefit  as  Avell  as 
"  the  inconvenience  of  the  Acts  became  familiar  to 
"  the  women  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  thus  disarmed 
"  any  serious  opposition  on  tlieir  part." 

14.929.  You  calculate  an  ex23enditure  of  from  18,000/. 
to  20,000/.  a  year  after  the  first  outlay  Avould  be 
sufficient  for  the  Avhole  metropolis  ? — Yes,  I  think  in 
a  few  years  you  Avould  find  it  too  much,  and  would 
not  Avant  it  for  this  reason,  that  Avhcn  the  Acts  were 
first  put  in  force  at  Plymouth  and  other  tOAvns,  they 
found  the  number  of  Avomen  diseased  so  large  that  they 
were  obliged  continually  to  add  to  the  number  of  beds; 
that  Avent  on  to  the  middle  of  1868,  or  the  end  of 
1868;  since  that  notwithstanding  that  they  have  en- 
larged the  area  of  the  Act  in  1869,  they  cannot  keep 
the  beds  full.  W'e  have  an  arrangement  of  150  beds 
in  the  Lock  Hospital  for  patients  sent  under  the  Acts, 
and  Ave  haA  C  an  average  of  50  patients  in  them  from 
the  districts  under  the  Acts  ;  consequently  though  I 
believe  Ave  should  not  get  hold  of  the  diseased  Avomen 
at  once,  Ave  should  seize  all  of  the  evil  and  gradually 
diminish  it,  and  so  in  the  end  we  should  not  I'equire 
500  beds. 

14.930.  You  know  it  has  been  given  in  evidence 
before  this  Commission  that  the  women  have  been 
driven  out  of  these  districts,  and  if  you  extended  the 
Acts  over  the  country  that  Avould  not  be  so,  and  you 
Avould  have  to  deal  Avith  them  en  masse,  and  treat 
them  in  hospitals.  Are  not  then  the  calculations  you 
have  now  made  exceedingly  low,  you  make  them  for 
6,000  prostitutes  ?— Yes. 

14.931.  But  you  in  your  evidence  state  the  number 
to  be  from  12,000  to  15,000  ?— Yes. 

14.932.  How  do  you  reconcile  those  statements  ? — 
Because  those  are  the  number  that  ])ractically  can 
be  got  at ;  the  other  6,000  are  not  knoAvn,  and  Ave 
could  not  lay  our  hands  upon  them. 

14.933.  You  could  not  get  at  them  ? — We  could 
not  get  at  them  at  first,  consequently  the  Act  if  in 
force  iu  Loudon  Avould  be  applied  to  the  6,000. 

14.934.  You  would  want  an  expensive  police  system, 
Avould  not  you,  to  get  at  them  ? — That  is  a  matter  I 
have  not  calculated.  It  used  to  cost  5,040/.  annually 
in  Paris. 

14.935.  But  you  are  aAvare  the  Acts  apply  to  3,000  ? 
—Yes. 

14.936.  Do  you  knoAv  the  cost  of  those  3,000  ?— No, 
I  do  not. 

14.937.  You  say  you  can  more  effectually  reduce 
disease  by  the  examination  of  both  sexes  ;  is  not  that 
so  ? — I  should  think  you  could  ;  if  men  are  diseased 
and  shut  up  they  cannot  give  disease  to  women  Avhile 
they  are  shut  up. 

14.938.  And  you  propose  to  extend  these  Acts  so  as 
to  examine  all  Avomen  practising  prostitution;  is  that 
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SO  ? — Yes,  all  women  that  can  be  brought  within  a 
parliamentary  definition  that  is  found  workable. 

14.939.  You  say  these  women  who  come  to  you 
aud  profess  themselves  to  be  prostitutes  are  visited 
by  persons  of  the  highest  ranks  ? — Yes. 

14.940.  And  you  say  the  more  persons  examined 
the  better  ? — Yes. 

14.941.  Do  not  you  think  if  you  can  examine  the 
women  who  are  visited  by  those  persons,  you  should 
examine  the  persons  who  visit  them  also  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  that  persons  of  the  highest  ranks  are  in  the 
same  class  as  prostitutes. 

14.942.  And  those  who  visit  them,  I  said  ? — No, 
because  men  do  not  make  a  trade  of  it,  or  a  living  by 
it,  and  the  women  do,  and  that,  I  believe,  to  be  a 
great  distinction.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  examine  the  men,  I  do  not  think 
that  ;  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  practically  you  cannot 
do  it. 

14.943.  You  mean  to  say  it  would  be  beneficial,  but 
is  not  pi'acticable  ? — It  is  so. 

14.944.  You  referred  to  Hong  Kong,  did  you  not  ? 
— Yes. 

.  14,945.  As  being  a  very  good  example  of  the 
working  of  the  Acts,  or  of  protective  measures  ? — 
Yes. 

14.946.  You  admitted  the  brothels  there  were 
licensed  by  the  payment  of  money  ? — Yes,  I  men- 
tioned it. 

14.947.  The  women  were  registered  ? — Yes. 

14.948.  And  certificated  ?— Yes. 

14.949.  And  examined  once  in  10  days  ? — Yes. 

14.950.  And  you  referred  to  Belgium.  Do  you 
know  the  system  in  Belgium  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  it 
exactly. 

14.951.  Are  you  aware,  taking  the  city  of  Brussels, 
whether  a  prostitute  is  forbidden  to  circulate  in  the 
streets  even  ? — I  believe  she  is ;  it  is  so  in  many  places. 

14.952.  Are  all  the  prostitutes  registered  there  ? — 
Only  those  known  to  the  police. 

14.953.  All  who  are  known  are  registered  and 
examined  medically,  how  often  ? — I  do  not  know  how 
often  at  Brussels  ;  I  think  once  a  week. 

14.954.  It  is  twice  a  week,  and  no  girl  can  be 
registered  under  what  age  ? — I  do  not  know, 

14.955.  It  is  under  21.  Are  you  aware  that  outside 
the  city  of  Brussels  in  the^ environs  there  are  a  very 
large  number  of  unregistered  prostitutes  ?—  No,  I  am 
not  aware  of  that. 

14.956.  You  also  referred  to  Malta?— Yes. 

14.957.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  prostitutes  in 
Malta  ? — I  think  it  is  a  small  number. 

14.958.  Under  200  ?  — Something  of  that  sort,  I 
think. 

14.959.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  enforcing 
regulations  against  200  women  in  an  island  like  that  ? 
—No. 

14.960.  And  you  cannot  draw  a  comparison  or  make 
a  calculation  froiri  Avhat  is  done  in  Malta  as  to  what 
would  be  done  in  England?— It  would  not  be  so 
successful,  but  that  is  all,  I  suppose. 

14.961.  Would  you  apply  the  same  rule  to  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  is  applied 
at  Malta? — As  far  as  I  understand  the  regulations  of 
Malta,  I  should. 

14.962.  Are  you  aware  whether  Belgian  soldiers 
ai-e  examined  weekly  ? — I  am  not. 

14.963.  (Adm.  Collinson.)  You  have  mentioned 
what  took  place  in  foreign  countries  with  respect  to 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  I  wish  to  lead  you  to 
a  communication  here,  which  is  signed  by  Dr.  Charles 
Taylor,  in  which  this  observation  occurs  :  "  I  make 
"  these  observations  with  the  more  confidence  because, 
"  as  I  am  informed,  the  British  Parhament  is  the  first 
"  legislative  assembly  in  the  world  that  has  ever 
«  legalised  such  proceedings  themselves."    I  should 
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like  to  ask  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  asser-  THIRTV- 
tion,  that  the  British  Parliament  was  the  first  legis-  SECOND  day. 
lative  assembly  in  the  world  that  has  ever  legalised    ^^^^  ^  jj-^n 
such  proceedings  ? — I  do  not  know  what  he  means      F.B.C.S.  ' 

by  it,  for  such  measures  have  been  legal  in  many   

countries  long  before  they  were  legalised  in  England.    27  March  1871. 

14.964.  It  is  not  a  coi-rect  statement  ? — Quite  in- 
correct,  unless  he  means  to  say  there  are  no  parlia- 
ments in  other  countries. 

14.965.  A  "Legislative  Assembly,"  he'says.'' — There 
is  a  Legislative  Assembly  in  France,  in  Belgium,  and 
in  Spain. 

14.966.  Then  that  statement  is  entirely  incorrect  ? 
— I  should  think  so. 

14.967.  There  is  another  question  which  has  ap- 
peared in  a  memorial  which  has  been  sent  up,  signed 
by  Pi'ofessor  Newman,  in  which  he  says,  "  Turning 
"  now  to  the  physical  aspect  of  the  question,  we  may 
"  observe  that  these  Acts  will  fail  to  accomplish  the 
"  objects  they  are  intended  to  achieve.  A  system 
"  essentially  similar  to  that  embodied  in  them  has 
"  been  long  tried  in  several  continental  cities,  and  the 
"  uniform  experience  of  that  system,  where  it  has 
"  been  tried,  is  signal  failure."  Is  that  the  case  ? — 
No,  I  think  it  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  truth  in 
Paris.  I  have  a  book  called  "  Prostitution  a  Paris 
et  a  Londres.  Par  C.  J.  Lecour,  Commissaire 
Interrogateur  de  Police  de  Paris.  1870."  This 
gentleman  goes  by  statistical  tables  at  his  command, 
as  he  is  an  official  at  Paris.  The  amount  of  syphilis 
found  amongst  patients  for  a  long  series  of  years 
shew,  just  as  the  returns  of  the  Committee  here  show 
that  whUe  there  are  fluctuations,  on  the  whole  there 
is  no  steady  increase.  I  made  a  comparison  on  that 
point.  At  page  727  of  another  paper  by  the  same 
gentleman,  it  is  stated  that  all  the  women  arrested  for 
clandestine  prostitution  in  Paris  during  the  years 
1857  and  1866  have  increased  from  1,405  to  1,908, 
that  the  number  found  syphilitic  among  those  arrested 
remained  pretty  much  the  same,  434  in  1857,  and  432 
in  1866  ;  consequently,  though  they  have  got  hold  of 
a  larger  number  of  women  likely  to  be  diseased,  they 
have  found  the  number  of  diseased  patients  to  be  no 
greater.  In  this  book  there  is  a  table  of  the  number 
of  patients  treated  in  all  the  general  hospitals  in  Paris. 
That  amounts  to  about  1,400  to  1,600,  and  does  not 
increase  in  1867  and  1868. 

14.968.  Then  so  far  as  your  examination  of  these 
public  documents  goes,  this  statement  is  not  correct  ? 
— No. 

14.969.  That  the  Paris  system  is  a  signal  failure  ? 
— It  is  not  correct,  for  though  the  population  of  Paris 
has  very  greatly  increased,  especially  when  the 
boundary  of  this  city  was  carried  out  to  the  fortifica- 
tions, the  number  of  syphilitic  patients  has  remained 
about  the  same.  I  would  also  add  the  following 
passage  from  my  "  Statistical  Results."  "  In  a  letter 
"  from  Dr.  Lcfort,  surgeon  to  the  Midi  Venereal 
"  Hospital  of  Paris,  published  in  the  '  Lancet,'  of 
"  28th  May  1870,  it  is  stated  that  in  1866  there  were 
"  325,287  persons  seen  at  the  general  hospitals  of 
"  Paris  alone,  for  all  kinds  of  sickness.  Of  these, 
"  10,842,  or  3'3  per  cent,  suffered  from  venereal 
"  affections.  Now,  the  observers  employed  by  the 
"  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council  saw,  in  the 
"  general  hospitals  they  selected  as  fair  standards  of 

the  condition  of  the  sick  poor  of  London,  10,229 
"  persons,  of  whom  902  were  venereal,  or  8  ■  8  per 
"  cent.  I  exclude  the  patients  seen  at  the  special 
"  venereal  hospitals  in  both  cities,  but  the  medical 
"  officer  of  the  Privy  Council  tells  us  we  must  add 
"  one  fourth  of  the  number  seen  in  London  hospitals 
"  to  include  the  proportion  of  sick  poor  who  with  us 
"  ai'e  seen  by  the  poor  law  medical  officers  who,  as  a 
*'  rule,  do  not  relieve  venereal  sickness.  Hence  the 
"  8-8  per  cent,  may  be  reduced  to  6-5  per  cent.,  or 
"  just  double  the  amount  seen  in  Paris.  So  far  as 
"  this  comparison  is  trustworthy,  venereal  disease 
"  would  seem  just  double  as  common  in  London  as  in 
"  Paris." 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


THIRTY-         14,970.  Then  there  was  another  point  you  gave  us 
SECOND  DAY.   ^^^^    information   about,  the  mortality  caused  by 
Mr.  B.  Hill,    hereditary  syphilis  ;  can  you  give  the  Commission  any 
F.R.C.S.      information  on  that  subject  ? — Yes.    I  must  premise 

  that  the  Registi-ar-General's  returns  give  the  amount 

27 March  1871.  syphilis,  they  give  an  increasing  proportion  of 
deaths  from  syphilis  every  year,  and  about  65  per 
cent,  of  them  are  infants.  Then  I  have  here  an 
account  of  the  offspring  of  106  syphilitic  women : 
17  infants  were  prematurely  born,  11  died  of  here- 
ditary syphilis;  14  others  born  living  at  the  full  term 
only  four  lived  for  three  months,  and  of  41  others  the 
average  life  was  26  days. 

14.971.  In  what  time  was  that  ? — Not  any  par- 
ticular period,  they  are  cases  collected  together  by  one 
observer  ;  he  collected  together  the  offspring  of  106 
women. 

14.972.  You  do  not  know  what  period  that  applies 
to,  or  the  particular  locality  ? — No, 

14.973.  Does  it  apply  to  London  ? — No,  it  is  a 
German  doctor.  Pick,  a  Viennese,  and  it  probably  ap- 
plies  to  Vienna;  but  he  collected  of  106  women  those 
particulars  about  their  offspring. 

14.974.  That  is,  106  diseased  women  ? — 106  syphi- 
litic women. 

14.975.  Then  we  have  one  datum  to  go  upon,  and 
that  is  this,  which  refers  to  diseased  mothers  who  have 
given  birth  to  children  ? — Yes. 

14.976.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  as 
to  the  effect  of  syphilis  upon  the  human  constitu- 
tion ? — Syphilis  attacks  every  tissue  of  the  body.  Its 
average  duration  is  pretty  well  known,  but  the  indivi- 
dual duration  is  uncertain.  The  majority  of  the 
patients  pass  through  their  course  of  syphilis  in  two 
years,  but  there  are  others  who  never  get  rid  of  it. 
In  a  few  persons,  or  at  all  events  a  small  number 
compared  v.'ith  those  who  catch  the  disease,  it 
becomes  dormant  for  a  time,  and  then  reappears  in 
some  tissue  or  organ  essential  to  life,  such  as  the  spine, 
the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  in  tliose  cases  it 
disables  the  patient.  He  may  recover  for  a  time,  but 
he  eventually  dies  of  the  syphilitic  disease  of  that 
organ. 

14.977.  You  have  stated  that  you  do  not  think  it 
dithcult  to  detect  syphilis  in  women  ?  —  No,  no 
more  difficult  in  women  than  in  men,  if  you  look  at 
them  carefully. 

14.978.  Then  do  you  think  it  requires  the  know- 
ledge of  a  person  acquainted  with  women,  or  do  you 
think  that  surgeons  of  the  army  and  navy  who  are 
attending  upon  men  would  be  capable  of  detecting 
disease  in  women  ? — Well,  I  must  qualify  my  state- 
ment about  the  difHculty.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
if  you  take  100  men  and  100  women,  you  could  say 
in  an  equal  space  of  time  who  were  syphilitic  and  who 
were  not  in  the  two  sexes.  It  requires  much  longer 
to  examine  women,  but  provided  due  time  and  cai'e 
are  taken,  you  can  say  whether  a  woman  is  syphilitic 
as  certaiuly  as  if  she  were  a  man,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  aimy  and  navy  ofiBcers  are  less  likely  to  arrive 
at  a  just  judgment  on  that  point  than  civil  surgeons. 
As  the  services  of  the  military  and  naval  surgeons 
employed  under  the  Acts  are  entirely  devoted  to  this 
duty,  I  think  these  gentlemen  are  likely  to  be  more 
efficient,  for  the  reason  they  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

14.979.  {Dr.  Bridges.)  I  understand  you  have 
brought  forward  some  facts  showing  the  proportion 
of  syphilis  to  general  disease,  suffering,  or  sickness  ? 
■ — Mr.  Simon  has  brought  forward  such  observations. 
Of  10,229  patients  seen  in  a  short  space  at  certain 
metropolitan  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  902  had  some 
kind  of  venereal  disease,  of  whom  427  had  true 
syphilis,  251  being  adult  males,  and  39  children  with 
inherited  disease. — Appendix  to  11th  Report  of 
Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council. 

14.980.  Have  you  any  facts  as  to  the  proportion 
of  syphilis  to  the  general  healthy  population  of  the 
country,  showing  the  extent  to  which  syphilis  prevails, 
not  among  sick  people,  but  among  a  certain  number 
of  healthy  2)eo25le  ? — No.  But  I  have  here  a  return 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford 


Medical  Society,  I  believe,  which  forms  a  tabvdar 
statistical  report  of  all  diseases  treated  at  the  different 
public  institutions  there,  in  the  years  1864,  1865,  and 
1866.  Out  of  an  average  number  of  75,000  patients 
seen  in  public  practice,  the  average  of  new  con- 
stitutional cases  of  syphiHs  in  Manchester  and  Salford 
does  not  fall  far  short  of  3,500  out  of  a  population  of 
about  390,000.  This  being  a  printed  copy  of  a  state- 
ment, I  have  got  the  gentleman's  signature  to  it,  and 
it  is  signed  John  Edward  Morgan,  M.D.,  M.A. 

14.981.  Are  the  same  cases  counted  twice  in  those 
3,500  ? — He  says  new  cases  of  constitutional  syphilis. 
A  man  does  not  get  constitutional  syphilis  twice  in  one 
year,  so  that  I  presume  they  are  distinct  individuals. 

14.982.  Are  you  satisfied  that  some  of  those  cases 
did  not  come  from  outside  the  district  ? — I  cannot  tell 
you  that,  because  this  gentleman  does  not  give  us  the 
information  himself. 

14.983.  Would  you  say  we  had  before  us  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  syphilis  prevails 
among  the  population  as  a  whole  ? — If  you  read  our 
reports, — I  believe  you  have.  Most  of  the  facts  I  have 
any  knowledge  of  are  printed  in  those  reports.  And 
I  ventured  to  bring  down  this  mass  of  papers  in  order 
that  for  any  fact  the  Commission  might  ask  about 
I  could  produce  the  report  on  which  it  is  founded. 
We  make  no  statement  for  which  we  have  not  a 
voucher  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  I  have  those 
vouchers  now  before  me. 

14.984.  Do  you  say  there  is  a  gi'eater  amount  of 
syphilis  in  the  general  population  now  than  there  was 
20  years  ago  ? — No,  because  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
how  much  there  was  20  years  ago.  We  have  very 
little  knowledge  of  how  much  there  is  now,  and  we 
have  less  of  what  there  was  then. 

14.985.  Can  you  suggest  any  additional  means  of 
finding  out  the  extent  to  which  the  disease  exists  ? — I 
will  suggest  a  valuable  recommendation  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  that  all  kinds  of  disease  treated  in  public 
institutions  in  the  kingdom  should  be  tabulated  and 
reported  on. 

14.986.  Most  of  your  facts,  I  think,  relate,  if  1  recol- 
lect your  reports  correctly,  to  large  crowded  popula- 
tions, such  as  London  and  Manchester.  Do  you  know 
whether  any  facts  are  before  the  public,  stating  the 
extent  to  which  syphilis  prevails  in  thinly  populated 
districts  ;  for  instance,  in  some  of  our  thinly  populated 
counties  ?  —  I  do  not  know  at  all.  This  No.  11  in 
my  "  Statistical  Results "  table  has  been  compiled 
from  the  Army  Medical  Reports,  showing  the  number 
of  intending  recruits  rejected  for  syphilis.  They 
have  come  from  all  parts,  but  I  cannot  give  you 
any  statistics  of  thinly  populated  districts  separated 
from  others. 

14.987.  Have  you,  in  the  course  of  your  investiga- 
tions, conversed  with  medical  men  in  order  to  find  out 
from  them  to  Avhat  extent  syphilis  forms  a  part  of  their 
practice  ? — Yes.  1  was  talking  to  a  surgeon  at  Bridg- 
water, who  has  a  large  country  practice  there,  and  he 
says,  "I  have  a  great  deal."  I  also  talked  with 
another  doctor  of  Bideford,  and  he  said,  "I  hardly 
"  ever  see  it,"  so  that  the  information  I  have  is  worth 
nothing  for  it  gives  nothing.  Some  surgeons  say 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  it  j  they  do  not  say  how 
many  hundreds  or  dozens  of  cases  in  the  year,  and 
what  they  mean  by  a  great  deal  one  does  not  know. 
And  another  says,  he  has  very  little,  and  what  he 
means  you  do  not  know.  What  is  one  man's  great 
deal  is  probably  another  man's  very  little. 

14.988.  You  will  probably  say,  taking  the  country 
as  a  whole,  our  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which 
syphilis  prevails  among  the  population  is  extremely 
deficient  ? — Very  deficient,  beyond  the  fact  that  a 
great  deal  exists. 

14.989.  {Mr.  Applegarth.)  You  stated,  I  think,  that 
the  number  of  diseased  soldiers  averaged  about  7^  per 
cent,  in  the  Belgian  army  in  four  years,  as  compared 
with  30  per  cent,  in  our  own  army  ? — Yes. 

14.990.  Is  there  any  assurance  tliat  those  figures 
are  correct  ? — I  am  quoting  from  a  report  from  the 
Belgian  Minister  of  War,  which  was  sent  to  me  by 
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M.  Devaux,  the  private  secretary  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians.  A  private  request  was  sent  to  him  for 
such  information  as  could  be  returned  to  a  series  of 
questions  which  I  wi'ote  out,  and  this  is  the  answer 
which  came. 

14.991.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  your  questions  were  not  clearly  under- 
stood, and  we  have  had  most  accurate  statistics  laid 
before  us,  which  have  been  proved  to  have  been  not 
worth  the  paper  on  which  they  have  been  written, 
and  therefore  I  wanted  to  know  your  present  opinion 
of  those  ? — They  are  compiled  from  regimental  books 
and  garrison  books.  They  are  as  much  liable  to  error 
as  any  other  statistics. 

14.992.  Do  you  think  it  possible,  that  if  we  were 
to  extend  these  Acts  to  the  entire  kingdom,  that  we 
should  obtain  results  like  those,  considering  the  fact 
that  we  only  deal  with  women  and  not  with  men  ? 
The  Belgian  army  is  a  conscript  army,  and  the  men 
are  examined  once  a  week  as  well  as  the  women  being 
ticketed  and  registered  ? — Yes. 

14.993.  E>o  you  think  that  by  any  extension  of  the 
Act,  even  to  the  entire  civil  population,  operating 
as  it  does  now  through  women  only,  we  could  ever 
obtain  the  same  result  as  in  the  Belgian  army  ? — 
Without  examining  men  at  all  ? 

14.994.  Yes. — No.  I  think  as  Belgian  soldiers  are 
examined,  there  is  no  reason  that  the  English  soldier 
should  not  be.  We  should  arrive  at  a  better  result  by 
doing  so. 

14.995.  Now,  providing  7-|  per  cent,  is  the  state  of 
the  case  in  Belgium,  do  you  think  that  may  not  have 
been  purchased  at  too  high  a  price.  Do  you  know 
anything  of  the  workpeople  of  that  country  ? — No. 

14.996.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  being  in  existence  in  Belgium  cause  the 
Belgium  people  to  make  it  a  subject  of  conversation 
at  their  firesides  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  them. 

14,996(2.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  subject  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  became  a  matter  for  common 
fireside  conversation  throughout  England,  great  harm 
would  follow  ? — Yes.  I  think  such  harm  has  already 
been  done  by  the  intemperate  proceedings  of  the 
opponents  of  these  Acts. 

14.997.  {Sir  J.  Trelaivnj/.)  Have  you  any  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  Denmark  as  regards  this  class  of 
disease  ? — No. 

14.998.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  laws 
in  force  there  for  the  prevention  of  syphilis  ? — I  have 
read  books  about  it,  but  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

14.999.  You  mentioned  stricture.  Do  you  believe 
that  is  the  fact,  that  the  disease  arises  very  often  from 
the  incautious  use  of  injections  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  unfrequent  cause. 

15.000.  Do  you  think  that  young  lads  ever  hurt 
themselves  by  incautiously  attempting  to  treat  them- 
selves without  advice  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  they  do. 

15.001.  You  were  asked  about  the  state  of  the 
disease  of  the  prostitutes  in  the  lowest  parts  of  London, 
and  I  think  you  said  in  one  of  your  answers  that 
amongst  the  haunts  of  thieves  there  was  an  immense 
amount  of  disease  ? — Yes. 

15.002.  I  infer  from  the  subsequent  pai't  of  your 
answer  that  you  referred  there,  not  to  venereal 
disease,  but  to  general  disease  ? — Yes. 

15.003.  You  referred  then  to  general  sickness,  and 
not  to  this  specific  complaint  ? — Exactly. 

15.004.  (Mr.  Buxton.)  Do  you  think  the  more 
refined  class  of  prostitutes,  those  who  have  been 
spoken  of  to-day  as  the  Regent  Street  prostitutes, 
have  more  disease  than  those  of  the  lower  class.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  trulls,  but  of  the  lower  class  of 
prostitutes  ? — We  know  that  prostitutes  are  constantly 
going  up  and  down  in  their  scale,  and  a  woman  of  a 
second  class  to-day  may  take  the  fancy  of  a  man  who 
has  more  money  than  wit,  and  become  comparatively 


rich,  and  after  a  while  she  is  forsaken  by  her  friend, 
and  goes  back  again  to  the  lower  class  until  she  is 
taken  by  some  one  else.  I  cannot  give  you  an 
accurate  answer  on  that  point. 

15.005.  {Canon  Gregory.)  Then  you  think  that 
the  style  of  a  woman's  clothes  rather  affects  her  value 
in  that  position,  than  education  or  refinement  ?  — 
There  are  some  of  the  best  educated  who  have  held 
the  best  social  position  among  prostitutes  who  are  in 
the  lowest  ranks  now. 

15.006.  {Sir  J.   Trelawny.)   Can  you   give  the 
Commission  any  facts  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
disease  in  Yokohama,  and  as  to  prostitutes  generally  ? 
— I  have  here  the  first  report  of  Yokohama  Lock 
Hospital  from  the  surgeon  entrusted  with  the  working 
of  it.    In  a  short  retrospect  on  p.  15,  he  says  that  by 
an  extract  from  the  journal  of  the  flagship  Euryalus, 
it  is  shown  that  the  number  of  cases  of  syphilis  in 
Japan,  far  exceed  those  contracted  in  1862.  While 
the  ship  was  fitting  out  at  Poi  tsmouth  and  Plymouth ; 
and  while  very  few  of  these  were  followed  by  secondary 
syphilis,  scarcely  a  sore  in  Japan  was  not  so  followed. 
The  British  authorities  overcame  the  suspicion  of  the 
natives  and  the*reluctance  of  oflicials  to  give  assistance, 
by  establishing  a  dispensary  in  the  prostitutes  quarter, 
in  v/hich  such  women  as  cared  to  apply  were  treated. 
This  was  so  beneficial,  that  in  a  few  months  a  Lock 
hospital  was  established  by  the  Japanese  authorities 
under  regulations  similar  to  those  at  Hong-Kong. 
During  the  first  year,  a  British  naval  surgeon  superin- 
tended the  hospital,  in  order  to  instruct  the  Japanese 
surgeons  in  the  methods  of  treatment  employed  in 
Europe.    The  weekly  examinations  of  all  prostitutes 
commenced  on  12th  August  1868.    No  record  was 
kept  till  September,  but  in  the  last  four  months  of 
1868,  7,560  examinations  were  made  on  an  average  of 
750  women.    Disease  was  found  1,856  times,  includ- 
ing 507  cases  of  venereal  sore  and  general  syphilis  ; 
the    rest    were     discharges    and    consequence  of' 
gonorrhoea.    In  the  second  report  (1869),  the  surgeon 
speaks  of  the  improved  character  of  the  disease,  though 
it  was  very  prevalent.     830  patients  were  sent  to 
hospital  from  about  2,000  women  ;  nearly  the  whole 
being  cases  of  syphilis. 

15.007.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  Do. you  know  what  is 
the  result  of  the  low  system  of  morality  in  Japan  ? 
Does  it  lead  to  a  good  deal  of  venereal  disease  or 
otherwise  ?  —  Yes ;  the  amount  of  venereal  disease 
among  the  prostitutes  of  Yokohama  was  so  great  that 
the  English  Government  were  obliged  to  request  the 
Japanese  to  establish  this  hospital  for  the  women.  I 
believe  that  the  English  forces  were  almost  crippled 
by  the  disease  at  one  time. 

15.008.  Disease  of  a  very  bad  character  ? — Yes,  of 
a  very  bad  character. 

15.009.  {Sir  J.  Trelatvny.)  Prostitution  is  regularly 
recognised  there  as  a  profession  ? — It  is  not  altogether 
a  disgraceful  occupation  there,  though  recognized  as 
an  unavoidable  evil  by  the  Japrnese  Government. 
Brothels  are  confined  to  a  single  quarter  of  the  towns, 
isolated  by  a  deep  moat,  and  the  entry  guarded  by  offi- 
cials who  note  down  those  who  pass  in  and  out.  About 
half  the  prostitutes  are  bought  at  from  six  to  10  years 
of  age,  and  trained  in  the  accomplishments  found  useful 
in  their  vocation  which  they  commence  at  15.  The 
remainder  are  picked  up  in  various  ways,  but  not 
having  received  special  training,  are  less  sought  after. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  where  a  man  is 
reduced  to  poverty,  his  wife  and  daughters  sell  them- 
selves for  a  term  to  a  brothel  for  a  sum  sufficient  to 
pay  the  debt,  this  is  looked  upon  as  the  highest  proof  of 
conjugal  or  filial  affection.  The  procurers  who  sujjply 
the  brothels,  are  looked  upon  as  respectable,  and  hold 
a  good  social  position.  The  cost  of  a  child  is  usually 
445.,  and  her  term  of  service  to  25  years  old. 


THIRTT- 
SECOND  DAY. 

Mr.  B.  Hill, 
F.R.C.S. 

27  March  1871. 


Mr.  T.  Bond  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  foUows  :  Mr.  T.  Bond. 

15,010.  {Chairman.)  You  are  surgeon  to  the  A.        15,011.  And  also  the  surgeon  to  the  Petty  France  27Marchl87l. 

Division  of  police  ? — I  am.  Infirmary  of  the  St.  George's  Union  ? — Yes.   , 
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SECOND^DAY  15,012.  Where  is  the  Petty  France  Infirmary?— 
  ■  Close  to  Victoria  Street,  "WeUiugton  Barracks. 

Mr.  T.  Bond.  15,013.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  jmrticularly 
 ■         to  the  state  of  prostitution  in  London  ? — I  have. 

27  March  1871.  15,014.  Have  you  any  experience  of  it  elsewhere  ? 
— Not  out  of  London. 

15.015.  Have  the  men  of  the  police  force  been 
much  affected  in  this  way  ? — No. 

15.016.  Then  in  what  way  have  you  turned  your 
attention  1o  it  ? — From  having  in  the  course  of  my 
duty  at  the  Petty  France  Litirmary  to  attend  to  the 
Lock  Hospital  situated  in  Pear  Street  off  Victoria 
Street,  an  hospital  which  has  been  kept  by  the  St. 
George's  Guardians  for  the  especial  treatment  of 
female  venereal  cases.  I  have  treated  there  upwards 
of  150  cases  yearly,  and  I  derive  my  experience  from 
the  treaduent  of  those  cases. 

15.017.  Ts  that  Lock  Hospital  in  a  vciy  low  quarter 
of  the  town  ? — It  is  situated  in  the  mitlst  of  very  low 
brothels  and  common  lodging-houses. 

15.018.  Do  the  women  who  resort  to  that  hospital 
consist  very  much  of  soldiers'  women?  —  They  do 
principally  consist  of  soldiers'  women. 

15.019.  We  hear  that  they  arc  a  jery  low,  dirty 
class  ? — A  low,  dirty,  and  wretched  class,  the  shame 
of  humanity,  in  fact,  you  may  call  them. 

1 5.020.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  worst  class  of  pros- 
titutes ? — The  worst  class  of  prostitutes. 

15.021.  With  reference  to  disease  how  are  they  ? — 
As  a  rule,  the  disease  is  of  a  very  severe  chai'actci'.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  admissions  60  per  cent,  suffer 
from  the  cor.stitntional  infecting  type  of  the  disease, 
which  is  a  very  large  per-centage. 

15.022.  What  period  of  the  year  are  you  speaking 
of  now  ? — I  am  speaking  of  my  statistics  for  the  last 
three  years. 

15.023.  Do  you  still  treat  cases  of  this  description  ? 
— I  have  up  to  the  last  three  months,  but  the  small- 

.  pox  having  broken  out,  this  particular  house  which  I 
speak  of  has  been  utilised  for  small-pox  cases,  there- 
fore the  venereal  cases  are  now  scattered  about  in 
the  different  workhouses  in  the  St.  George's  Union. 
I  have  attended  cases  to-day  in  the  Petty  France 
Infirmary. 

15.024.  Does  tliis  infirmary  receive  all  npplicants  ? 
— No,  a  prostitute  can  only  be  admitted  by  application 
thi'ough  the  relieving  officer,  saying  that  .she  is  in  a 
diseased  and  destitute  condition,  aud  he  immediately 
gives  her  an  order  of  admission.  She  is  then  admitted 
to  the  infirmary,  and  submitted  to  my  inspection.  I 
then  send  her  away  to  our  special  hospital  in  Pear 
Street,  which  is  a  special  house  apart  from  the  in- 
firmary. 

15.025.  The  house  for  the  reception  of  venereal 
patients  ? — For  the  reception  of  venereal  cases. 

15.026.  What  accommodation  have  you  in  that 
house  ? — By  the  order  of  the  Poor  I^aw  Board  we 
have  15  beds,  but  they  are  not  sufficient,  and  I  have 
20  there,  and  they  are  always  full. 

15.027.  Your  accommodation  consists  of  20  beds 
which  are  always  full  ? — Yes. 

]  5,028.  And  this  Lock  ward  is  supported  by  the 
parish  ? — Supported  by  the  parish.  1  may  add  that 
it  is  not  only  always  full,  but  I  have  to  send  as  many 
cases  as  can  he  admitted  to  tlie  Lock  Hospital  besides. 

15.029.  Then  are  these  patients  detained  until  they 
are  cured  ? — No,  they  take  their  discharge  just  when 
they  choose  ;  they  may  say  "  I  shall  go  out  to-morrow,' 
and  they  have  merely  to  send  to  the  master,  and  he 
allows  them  to  depart,  whether  they  are  cured  or 
not. 

15.030.  He  has  no  power  to  detain  them  ?  —  I 
believe  he  has  power,  I  ha^■e  only  recently  found  it 
out,  but  I  believe  there  is  an  order  of  the  Poor  Law 
Boai'd,  which  says  we  may  detain  cases  which  are 
dangerous  to  the  community.  That  has  not  been 
enforced  here  nor  did  I  know  of  the  existence  of 
such  an  Act,  until  the  small-jjox  broke  out,  when 
my  attention  Avas  called  to  it  by  the  guardians  in 
reference  to  small-pox. 

15.031.  You  are  not  aware  then  that  there  was  an 


Act  passed  so  recently  as  1867,  which  conferred  con- 
siderable power  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it  until  I  had  a 
communication  to  that  effect  from  the  guardians  with 
reference  to  small-pox  cases.  It  had  never  been 
brought  to  my  notice  before. 

15.032.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  whether  there  is 
such  power  or  not,  it  has  never  been  put  in  force 
against  them  ? — No,  it  has  not. 

15.033.  Then  those  women  being  substantial  in- 
mates of  a  voluntary  asylum,  have  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  not  going  out  until 
their  cure  was  accomplished  ? — The  majority  of  them 
have  not. 

15.034.  Have  they  been  warned  by  you  that  they 
are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  leave  the  hospital  ? — In  every 
case. 

15.035.  And  yet  they  have  persisted  in  doing  so  ? 
—  They  have  persisted  in  doing  so. 

15.036.  Do  you  know  what  Avas  their  motive  for 
acting  in  that  way  ? — Simply  that  they  were  tired  of 
the  restraint,  that  they  thought  they  were  a  little 
better,  very  often  they  had  a  letter  from  some  soldier 
or  a  particular  friend  who  wished  them  to  come  out  and 
promised  them  money.  On  many  occasions  they  have 
left  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  letter. 

15.037.  Are  the  cases  of  a  very  aggravated  charac- 
ter ? — The  majority  of  the  cases  are  of  a  very  aggra- 
vated character. 

15.038.  Syphilis? — Syphilis,  constitutional  syphilis. 

15.039.  Are  there  many  cases  of  gonorrhoea  ? — Only 
about  30  per  cent,  of  gonorrhoea,  60  per  cent,  of  con- 
stitutional syphilis,  and  about  10  per  cent,  of  simple 
venereal  ulcers  with  buboes  and  discharges. 

15.040.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  these 
women  spread  disease  extensively  among  the  soldiers  ? 
— From  their  confessions  to  me  I  know  it.  I  can 
detail  a  conversation  which  I  had  to-day  with  a  woman, 
whom  I  have  examined  since  1  o'clock  to-day.  She  has 
given  me  a  short  resume  of  her  case  :  Emma  Skinkley, 
now  in  the  Petty  France  Infirmary,  has  been  under  my 
care  about  a  week,  suffering  from  mucous  tubercles, 
and  venereal  ulcers,  loss  of  hair,  secondary  or,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  tertiary  ulcers  all  over  the  body. 
Slie  says,  "  A  fortnight  ago  I  came  in,  I  found  that  I 
"  was  very  ill,  and  I  could  not  go  on  with  my  occu- 
"  pation  of  having  connexion  with  soldiers,  and  I 
"  had  spots  about  me,  and  a  sore  throat ;  but  I  only 
"  found  out  that  I  was  diseased  a  fortnight  before  I 
'•  came  in."  I  may  say  from  my  own  knowledge  that 
I  know  she  must  have  been  cjiseased  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  or  possibly  two  months,  before  she  found  out 
the  state  of  her  disease.  She  said  in  the  meantime,  I 
"  had  walked  Constitution  Hill,  and  had  been  in  the 
"  habit  of  having  sometimes  four  or  five  soldiers  a 
"  night."  I  said,  "  What  did  they  give  you  ?  She 
said,  "  A  bob  each."  I  said,  "  How  did  you  come  to 
"  be  a  prostitute  ?  "  She  said,  "  A  year  or  two  ago  J 
"  was  in  service  by  Knightsbridge  barracks,  a  soldier 
"  took  me  away,  and  I  became  a  prostitute,  and  then 
"  I  came  to  Westminster."  She  is  now  under  my  care 
in  a  very  wretched  condition. 

15.041.  Then  all  these  women  came  from  the  Avork- 
house  to  the  hospital  ? — Yes,  they  came  to  the  work- 
house ;  they  are  admitted  to  the  Avorkhouse,  but  we  do 
not  treat  them  there,  except  noAV,  from  the  pressure 
of  the  small-pox  in  the  other  house,  we  are  obliged  to ; 
she  is  treated  in  the  itch  ward  at  jiresent. 

15.042.  Then  this  woman  did  not  voluntarily  sub- 
mit herself  in  consequence  of  being  diseased,  but  as  a 
pauper  she  found  her  Avay  to  the  workhouse,  Avas 
examined  by  the  Avorkhouse  surgeon,  and  was  sent 
to  you,  is  that  it  ? — No ;  as  a  pauper  she  applied  to 
the  relieving  officer,  and  he  admitted  her  to  the  Petty 
France  Infirmary,  she  being  in  a  diseased  and  destitute 
condition,  and  it  became  my  duty  to  examine  her,  and 
if  I  had  found  her  healthy  I  should  have  sent  her  to 
the  labour  Avard,  but  being  diseased,  it  Avas  my  duly 
to  keep  her  under  my  care  when  in  the  Petty  France 
Infirmary.  We  have  a  liospital  for  the  purpose,  but 
that  special  hospital  being  engaged,  I  kept  her  under 
my  charge  entirely,  aud  she  is  so  to  the  present  day. 
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15.043.  Having  accommodation  for  20  patients,  your 
applications  are  much  more  numerous  ? — They  are. 

15.044.  In  your  experience  of  London  do  you  think 
the  disease  is  undergoing  a  process  of  decrease,  and  that 
there  is  less  disease  and  of  a  less  virulent  character  than 
there  used  to  be  some  years  ago  ? — I  cannot  say.  My 
experience  of  venereal  disease  in  London  has  been  for 
10  years.  The  first  six  years  during  my  studies  in 
the  King's  College  Hospital  of  the  out-patients,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  deal  of  disease,  but 
I  coiild  not  follow  up  the  cases .  For  the  last  three 
and  a  half  years,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  cases,  and  I  have  found  no  decrease  at  all. 
The  disease  in  Westminster  now  is  just  as  rife  and  of 
the  same  character  as  when  I  obtained  my  appoint- 
ment three  and  a  half  years  ago. 

15.045.  Do  you  know  of  cases  in  which  one  woman 
has  infected  a  great  number  of  men  ? — From  the  con- 
fession of  the  women  I  know  several  cases,  one  case  in 
particular  I  can  mention,  Mary  Jane  Emanuel,  under 
my  care,  about  six  months  ago  came  in,  in  a  very  sad 
state,  from  constitutional  syphilis  with  mucous  tuber- 
cles, loss  of  hair,  and  secondary  eruptions.  She  said 
she  had  been  ill  for  nearly  thi'ee  months.  I  questioned 
•her,  and  she  said  she  supposed  she  had  had  connexion 
with  30  soldiers  in  the  meantime  ;  the  nurse  next  day 
told  me  that  they  had  been  laughing  at  me  for  her  having 
deceived  me,  she  had  had  connexion  with  three  times 
as  many.  After  having  been  in  the  house  for  two  or 
three  weeks  she  was  much  better  under  the  influence 
of  mercurial  baths.  She  then  left  the  house  at  her 
own  request.  A  week  after  she  came  in  very  well 
dressed,  I  examined  her  and  she  Avas  still  in  a  very 
diseased  state,  in  a  state  that  would  spread  constitu- 
tinal  syphilis.  I  asked  her  how  she  got  her  money  ; 
she  said  by  going  with  friends.  I  asked  her  how 
many.  She  said  four  soldiers  besides  some  civilians, 
who  had  given  her  a  lot  of  money. 

15.046.  Was  this  woman  in  such  a  condition  that 
in  all  probability  she  communicated  infection  to  every 
man  who  had  connexion  with  her  ? — Certainly. 

15.047.  Have  women  in  a  state  of  pregnancy 
frequently  come  into  the  Petty  France  Infirmary  ? — 
A  great  number;  over  120  come  in  yearly  pregnant. 

15.048.  Are  there  children  born  in  the  Infirmary  ? 
— Yes,  about  120  yearly. 

15.049.  What  is  the  state  of  the  children  ? — My 
statistics  with  regard  to  venereal  cases  are  from 
documents,  but  I  have  kept  no  classified  account  as 
regards  the  state  of  the  children.  What  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  is  from  memory  only,  and  from  memory  I 
am  going  to  say  that  my  opinion  is  that  15  per  cent, 
of  the  children  have  been  born  with  constitutional 
syphilis. 

15.050.  How  many  of  the  children  die? — A  great 
number  from  constitutional  syphilis. 

15.051.  {Viscoimt  Hardinge.)  1  sup'pose  this  class 
of  women  that  you  referred  to  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  barracks  is  a  considerable  large  class,  is  it  not  ? 
— There  are  a  great  number  of  women  there.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  many.  I  asked  the  nurse  of  our 
Infirmary  Lock  Avard  the  other  day  how  many  she 
thought  she  knew,  and  she  said  200  or  300. 

15.052.  And  these  women,  I  suppose,  hang  about  the 
barracks  and  lie  in  wait  for  the  soldiers  as  they  come 
out  ? — They  do ;  they  walk  up  and  down  Constitution 
Hill,  and  Birdcage  Walk,  and  York  Street,  West- 
minster. 

15.053.  Besides  that  infirmary  is  there  any  other 
infirmary  to  which  these  unfoi'tunate  women  can  be 
taken  ? — For  the  Westminster  district  our  infirmary 
is  the  sole  receptacle  unless  they  apply  to  the  hospital 
and  are  received  there  as  ordinary  hospital  patients. 

15.054.  So  that  your  20  beds  can  but  very  partially 
meet  the  amount  of  disease  which  prevails  there  ? — 
They  only  partially  meet  the  disease.  We  are  obliged 
to  send  oft'  cases  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  sometimes  we 
have  over  20  beds.  I  have  to  draft  them  out  and  send 
cases  to  the  Lock  Hospital  to  keep  the  number  of  beds 
at  20. 


15.055.  (Bev.  Dr.  Hannah.)  Your  experience,  I  sjjcc^dVy 

think,  does  not  bear  on  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts        t   ' 

at  all  ? — No,  it  bears  on  the  absence  of  the  Contagious  3Ir.  T.  Bond. 
Diseases  Acts.   

15.056.  You  have  no  power  of  drawing  a  compari-  27  March  1871, 
son  between  the  two  states  from  your  personal  know- 

ledge  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

15.057.  You  describe  the  state  of  things  in  their 
absence  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

15.058.  And  of  course  your  opinion  would  be  that 
of  a  strong  desire  for  them  ? — It  is. 

15.059.  (Adm.  Collmson.)  What  would  you  like 
to  be  done  ? — I  think  legislation  should  be  applied 
to  prostitution  just  as  it  is  to  public-houses.  We  have 
a  necessary  evil  in  a  public-hoiTse,  we  have  a  neces- 
sary evil  in  prostitution ;  we  see  and  take  great  care 
that  the  publican  does  not  fill  his  pots  with  poison  to 
disseminate  amongst  the  public  or  the  people  of  the 
poorer  classes  who  resort  to  those  houses.  Why 
should  not  we  also  see  that  these  prostitutes  we  can- 
not do  without,  or  cannot  entirely  stop,  be  taken 
care  of,  that  they  do  not  disseminate  poison.  My 
wish  is  to  see  them  all  examined.  I  Avish  to  see  a 
cordon  drawn  around  the  poorer  districts,  especially 
suri'ounding  barracks,  because  I  know  near  to  West- 
minster bari'acks  I  could  pick  out  a  few  streets  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  Avere  you  to  subject  the 
Avomen  all  to  examination  I  knoAV  they  could  not  go 
to  other  districts,  and  Avould  be  obliged  to  remain 
there  and  undergo  examination. 

15.060.  Have  you  any  failh  in  the  A'oluntary  sys- 
tem ? — I  have  not.  I  believe  the  greater  number  of  • 
the  women  Avho  are  diseased  do  not  apply,  in  fact  this 
woman  to-day  speaking  to  me  in  answer  to  my  inquiry 
whether  she  knew  any  woman  who  was  carrying  on 
her  trade  Avho  had  disease  said,  "  Yes,  I  know  a  great 

"  many  and  they  will  not  come  in."  I  said  "  Do  you 
"  know  any  men  whom  they  have  infected  ?"  and  she 
said  "  Yes,  I  know  several  soldiers  Avho  have  died 
"  of  it  lately."  This  to-day  she  told  me  Avithout  any 
leading  question  whatever. 

15.061.  Then  from  your  experience  of  these  Avomen 
it  is  your  decided  opinion  that  the  voluntary  system 
would  be  of  no  avail  ? — I  quite  think  so.  They  have 
the  voluntary  system  here  at  present,  and  can  go  to 
the  relieving  oiScer  and  say,  "  I  am  sick  and  destitute," 
and  can  be  always  admitted. 

15.062.  In  the  event  of  this  Lock  hospital  of  yours 
being  enlarged  and  your  having  greater  accommoda- 
tion there,  do  you  think  that  they  AA'ould  then  come 
in  ?- — I  do  not  think  so.  We  never  turn  away  a  case  ; 
if  Ave  have  not  room  there  we  treat  it  at  the  infirmary. 

15.063.  And  therefore  you  consider  there  is  no 
alternative  but  inspection  ? — I  consider  that  is  the 
only  alternative. 

15.064.  {Dr.  Bridges.)  What  is  the  motive  Avhich 
induces  these  AVomen  to  come  to  the  Petty  France 
Infirmary  ? — Being  thoroughly  reduced,  and  unable 
to  have  connexion  Avitli  soldiers  from  the  great  paiu 
and  inconvenience  Avhich  they  suffer, 

15.065.  That  is  to  say,  they  come  in  Avhen  the 
disease  has  gone  to  such  a  leugth  that  they  can  no 
longer  cany  on  their  occupation  ? — That  is  so. 

15.066.  May  I  ask  Avhether  all  the  Avomen  treated 
in  these  Avards  are  prostitutes  ? — With  very  rare 
exceptions.  A  woman  occasionally  says  it  was  a  soldier 
Avitli  whom  she  lived,  and  one  man  only ;  but  the 
exception  is  so  rare  that  it  is  worth  nothing,  generally 
speaking  they  are  all  prostitutes. 

15.067.  With  regard  to  the  Avomen  avIio  come  into 
the  workhouse  (to  be  confined),  you  mentioned  you  think 
15  per  cent,  as  far  as  yom*  memory  Aveuu  had  con- 
stitutional syphilis  ? — The  children  of  those  Avomen, 
not  the  women  themselves. 

15.068.  What  proportion  speaking  from  memory 
would  you  say  of  the  women  who  came  in  to  be  con- 
fined were  prostitutes  ? — A  very  small  proportion, 
not  more  than  five  per  cent.  I  think,  nearly  all  are 
servants. 

15.069.  Then  Avould  the  10  per  cent,  of  Avomen  be 
respectable  married  AVomen  ? — 1  think  more  ;  I  think 
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THIRTY-      about   10  to  15  per   cent,  would  be  respectable 

Mr.  T.  Bond.       15,070.  Who  have  caught  syphilis  from  their  hus- 

  bands  ? — Not  the  respectable  married  women  ;  several 

.27  March  1871.  had  syphilitic  children. 

 15,071.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  mothers  of 

syphilitic  children  ?  —  The  mothers  of  syphilitic 
children  are  generally  domestic  servants  who  have 
no  syphilis  themselves.  We  occasionally  get  syphilis 
among  the  women  in  the  lying-in  ward,  but  it  is  sel- 
dom. The  children  are  generally  syphilitic  from  the 
father  having  had  constitutional  syj^hilis  ;  the  women 
are  generally  clear  from  it. 

15.072.  But  the  children  are  illegitimate  children  ? 
— The  children  are  illegitimate  children,  generally  the 
children  of  soldiers  and  low  men  about  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

15.073.  These  mothers  would  not  be  persons  who 
would  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  police,  sup- 
posing the  Act  was  in  force  in  your  district  ? — No, 
they  would  not,  the  women  who  are  confined  in  the 
workhouse  ;  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  women 
confined  are  prostitutes. 

15.074.  Although  they  have  illicit  intercourse  with 
the  men  ? — Yes,  I  may  say  they  have  not  been  in  the 
habit.  They  have  usually  become  pregnant  in  their 
places  of  service,  and  have  never  lived  the  life  of  pro- 
stitutes, but  stayed  in  their  places  until  they  have  been 
found  out,  and  have  then  been  admitted  into  the 
infirmary.  They  are  quite  a  different  class,  from  the 
class  at  Pear  Street  house. 

•  15,075.  But  are  they  women  who  would  have  inter- 
course with  more  than  one  man  ? — The  majority  I  see 
have  had  intercourse  with  only  one  man. 

15.076.  They  would  not  come  under  the  class  we 
have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  about,  the  clandestine 

■  prostitutes  ? — No,  they  do  not, 

15.077.  You  spoke  now  of  a  clause  of  this  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  1867,  you  have  read  it  I 
daresay  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

15.078.  You  say  it  has  never  been  put  into  effect ;  in 
your  opinion  could  it  be  easily  put  into  effect  with 
regard  to  these  women  infected  with  this  disease  ? — 
It  could  be  if  the  guardians  would  enforce  it,  if  they 
woidd  give  the  master,  the  nurse,  and  myself  power  to 
prevent  any  prostitute  who  was  in  the  infirmary  going 
out ;  they  would  escape  sometimes,  and  they  do  escape 
sometimes  without  our  knowledge,  but  we  could  use 
all  the  means  in  our  power  to  prevent  them  going  out. 

15.079.  What  are  the  difficulties  you  meet  with  in 
inducing  women  to  remain  in  the  wards  so  long  as 
it  is  necessary  they  should  remain  ? — The  bad  com- 
panionship of  the  other  women  who  are  getting  well ; 
they  say,  "  You  are  well  enough  to  come  out  now, 
"  why  do  you  not  come  ?"  Then  again  women  come 
under  the  windows  of  the  place  and  call  on  them, 
and  tell  them  they  will  give  them  rooms,  and  they 
write  letters  to  them  and  manage  to  communicate 
with  friends  on  the  outside ;  and  then  tiiey  get  tired 
of  the  irksomeness  of  the  confinement  there.  Then 
again  we  have  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  to 
go  to  homes.  I  have  questioned  a  young  woman 
to-day,  and  who  has  been  seduced  only  a  short  time, — 
I  told  her  it  was  a  pity  she  should  go  on  with  this 
life,  and  she  said  she  would  not  go  into  a  home,  she 
would  go  out  again,  for  that  she  knew  it  would  not 
suit  her  to  stay  for  two  years  in  a  home. 

15.080.  I  suppose  no  systematic  efforts  are  used  in 
these  wards  to  induce  the  people  to  go  to  homes  ? — 
Yes,  every  systematic  efibrtis  used  by  the  chaplain  and 
the  lady  visitors,  and  I  have  a  report  from  our  chaplain 
of  some  whom  we  have  induced  to  go  into  homes, 
and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  read  an  extract  Avhich 
will  give  infoiTOation  on  the  matter.  Our  chaplain, 
Mr.  Brady,  says,  "  Elizabeth  Eobinson  is  at  Clewer, 
"  and  doing  also  well.  The  case  of  Julia  Jackson 
"  one  woxdd  gladly  throw  a  veil  over ;  she  behaved 
"  well  for  about  10  months  and  then  refused  either  to 
"  be  passed  on  to  another  home,  or  to  remain.  Jane 
"  Flora  Ward  is  still  at  College  Street,  and  is  a  very 
"  good  girl,  with  the  exception  of  having  a  most 


"  troublesome  temper.  Baker,  another  young  woman, 
"  was  also  admitted  to  this  home,  but  owing  to  a  fresh 
"  outbreak  of  disease,  she  was  compelled  to  return  to 
"  our  workhouse  ;  she  afterwards  discharged  herself, 
"  and  was  subsequently  admitted  into  another  metro- 
"  politan  poor  house.  Here  the  professions  of  repen- 
"  tance,  which  seemed  to  have  died  away,  again 
"  revived.  The  poor  girl  came  under  the  notice  of 
"  a  lady  visitor,  through  whom  she  obtained  a 
"  situation  in  which  she  is  doing  well."  I  may  say 
that  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  I  think  they  are 
cured  at  last,  and  cured  too  late ;  they  go  to  homes 
and  they  go  to  service,  and  the  constitutional  affection 
returns  in  them,  and  they  are  sent  back  again  uncured. 
That  has  occurred  many  times.  Then  Mftry  Miles  is 
one.  She  Avas  a  very  bad  prostitute  for  many  years. 
She  has  been  received  into  a  home  and  has  held  a 
good  situation,  and  acquired  the  goodwill  of  her  em- 
ployers. There  are  several  others  mentioned  here. 
Then  the  chaplain  says,  "  I  trust  this  may  stimulate 
"  us  to  gi'cater  perseverance  amidst  what  is  sometimes 
"  apparent  failure,  and  to  make  us  cling  more  closely  to 
"  the  promise  of  our  God,  that  His  word  shall  not  return 
"  void.  The  field  of  our  work  is,  to  human  eyes,  an  un- 
"  promising  one ;  the  soil  might,  indeed,  be  expected  to 
"  be  hopelessly  barren  of  all  good  fruit,  for  the  young 
"  women  who  occupy  the  wards  at  Pear  Street  are 
"  drawn  from  the  lowest  haunts  of  infamy,  and  belong, 
"  in  some  cases,  to  the  habitually  criminal  population. 
"  Yet  there  are  not  wanting,  to  my  mind,  clear  proofs 
"  that  these  poor  outcasts,  fallen  aud  degraded  as  they 
"  are,  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  good  impression, 
"  and  must  never  be  abandoned  by  us  as  utterly  lost, 
"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  during  the  whole  of  my 
'■'  ministrations  among  them,  no  language  has  ever 
"  escaped  their  lips  of  Avhich,  as  a  Christian  minister, 
"  I  need  be  ashamed,  while  there  has  been  many  a 
"  moistened  eye  and  quivering  lip  when  I  have  ad- 
"  mitted  the  greatness  of  their  temptations,  and  have 
"  been  condemning  not  themselves  but  their  sins, 
"  Surely  such  scenes  as  these  offer  the  very  widest 
"  field — not  only  for  the  exertions  of  your  chaplain— 
"  but  for  the  benevolent  efforts  of  your  lady -visitors. 
"  Thankfully  I  acknowledge  here  the  self-sacrificing 
"  labors  of  Lady  Harrington  and  Mrs.  Prothero  ;  and 
"  earnestly  I  pray,  and  ask  your  prayers  also,  that  the 
"  great  Lord  of  the  harvest  may  bless  the  good  seed 
"  scattered  by  these  his  servants."  I  quite  bear  out 
what  the  chaplain  says.  They  have  reformed  a  great 
many  women.  I  know  one  now,  a  nurse  at  a  Hospital, 
who  was  for  years  a  prostitute  in  Westminster. 

15.081.  What  is  the  average,  length  of  time  your 
cases  are  under  treatment  ? — Five  weeks. 

15.082.  And  speaking  of  the  average,  would  that 
be  sufficient  for  the  women  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  ; 
the  majority  of  them  go  out  uncured. 

15.083.  What  would  you  say  was  the  average  time  ? 
— I  think  it  might  take  quite  two  months — the  average 
time — to  cure  them. 

15.084.  There  are  some  cases,  speaking  of  extreme 
cases  which  would  require  longer  ? — I  have  had  cases 
over  a  year.  I  have  had  several  cases  there  uncured 
over  a  year. 

150,85.  Some  cases,  I  suppose,  you  find  incurable  ? 
— Some  cases  I  find  incurable  ;  the  greater  the  age  of 
the  woman  the  longer  she  takes  to  cure. 

15.086.  But  there  are  some  cases  which  you  might 
keep  in  for  six  months,  but  still  would  be  curable,  I 
suppose .'' — Yes,  there  are. 

15.087.  Not  many? — Not  many. 

15.088.  In  the  treatment  of  these  cases  I  suppose 
you  find  it  necessary  sometimes  to  use  the  speculum  ? 
— 1  do  not  often  use  the  speculum.  I  do  occasionally 
use  it  there.  As  a  rule  they  come  to  me  in  the 
secondary  stage  of  the  disease,  full  of  mucous  tubercles 
and  warts  ;  occasionally,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  I  use 
the  speculum  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea  to  see  that  there 
are  no  ulcers  above,  but  the  cases  of  specific  ulcera- 
tion in  the  very  first  stage  are  very  rare  indeed  ;  they 
do  not  come  to  mc  in  that  stage.  They  say  they  have 
not  found  it  out. 
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15.089.  That  is  due  to  their  not  beiug  examined  ? 
— To  their  not  being  examined.  I  may  state,  I  think 
correctly,  that  two-thirds  of  the  cases  that  came  under 
my  care  have  been  the  subject  of  constitutional  syphilis, 
Hunterian  chancre,  for  two  or  three  months  without 
having  undergone  any  examination  or  treatment  what- 
ever. 

15.090.  In  cases  where  you  find  it  necessary  to  use 
the  speculum  do  you  meet  with  much  resistance  ?— I 
have  never  met  with  any  resistance. 

15.091.  And  no  complaints  have  been  made  ? — No 
complaints  have  been  made.  I  have  never  had  a  com- 
plaint from  any  woman  since  I  have  been  there  of 
improper  interference. 

15.092.  Have  you  much  difficulty  in  defining  these 
cases  which  are  calculated  to  give  constitutional 
syphilis  from  those  which  are  not  ? — No,  in  my  opinion, 
none  whatever.  I  find  the  character  of  the  sores 
and  warts,  and  the  tubercular  character  of  the  warts 
in  constitutional  syphilis  so  different  from  those  I 
occasionally  find  in  gonorrhoea,  which  are  seated  on 
pedicles,  altogether  of  a  different  character,  that  with 
the  other  signs,  of  loss  of  hair  and  sore  throat,  and 
patches  of  psoriasis,  and  so  on  ;  I  have,  as  a 
rule,  no  difficulty  whatever  in  at  once  forming  a 
positive  opinion  as  to  the  presence  of  constitutional 
syphilis. 

15.093.  With  regard  to  gonorrhoea,  probably  you 
have  no  cases  except  those  which  are  very  severe  ?— 
They  come  in  in  the  first  stage  of  gonorrhoea,  just 
when  the  inconvenience  and  scalding  is  the  gi-eatest. 

15.094.  But  you  never  have  any  cases  of  gonorrhoea, 
I  suppose,  with  respect  to  which  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  deciding  whether  they  are  gonorrhoea  or  not,  serious 
cases,  I  mean,  about  which  there  might  be  some  doubt 
whether  they  were  gonorrhoea  or  ordinary  uterine  dis- 
charge. Such  cases  would  not  come  before  you  ? — 
No,  veiy  rarely.  I  have  had  cases  where  I  have  not 
been  quite  sure  whether  it  was  leucorrhcea  or  gonor- 
rhoea, which  T  have  treated  with  steel,  but  they  very 
seldom  occur  practically.  I  can  only  bring  one  case 
to  my  mind  now  within  the  last  12  months. 

15.095.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  You  think  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  make  that  permissive  power  which 
the  guardians  have,  compulsory.  I  mean  to  detain 
women  in  hospital  ? — I  think  it  would.  It  is  com- 
pulsory, I  believe  now,  which  I  did  not  know  until 
lately,  but  it  has  not  been  enforced. 

15.096.  I  understand  you  that  you  think  that  which 
is  now  permissive  should  be  compulsory  ? — I  do. 

15.097.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  I  think  yon  say  that 
in  your  opinion  the  older  the  woman,  the  longer  it 
takes  to  cure  her  of  syphilis  ? — It  does,  undoubtedly. 

15.098.  You  did  not  rather  mean  to  say  that  the 
longer  the  disease  had  been  upon  her,  the  longer  it 
would  take  to  cure  her  ? — Both  cases.  I  include  each 
case.  It  has  occurred  very  much  in  my  practice  that 
the  older  the  woman  is,  even  for  the  primary  state  of 
the  disease,  the  longer  she  takes  to  be  cured,  and 
again,  the  longer  the  disease  has  been  on  her,  the 
longer  she  takes  to  be  cured. 

15.099.  I  think  from  what  you  have  told  us,  the 
cases  to  which  you  have  been  referring,  are  princi- 
pally cases  of  women  who  habitually  hang  about  the 
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Wellington  barracks  ? — Yes,  they  are.    I  speak  of  my 
own  knowledge  as  I  see  them  there  with  the  soldiers. 

15.100.  Does  your  experience  enable  you  to  state  to 
the  Commission  what  pi'oportion  of  these  women  who 
so  frequent  the  Wellington  barracks  are  suffering  from  27  March  1871 
disease  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that.  •  

15.101.  You  believe  it  to  be  a  large  proportion  ? — 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  large  proportion,  a  much 
larger  proportion  than  comes  under  my  care,  and  I ' 
found  that  opinion  upon  such  confessions  as  I  have  had 
to-day.  A  woman  has  told  me  to-day  that  she  knows 
a  great  number  of  girls  who  are  still  following  their 
occupation,  and  who  are  diseased. 

15.102.  It  is  not  within  your  knowledge,  I  presume, 
what  are  the  number  of  cases  of  venereal  disease  ? — 
No. 

15.103.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  apply  these  Acts  to  London  ? — I  do.  I  speak 
of  course  restrictively ;  I  mean  restricting  it  to  this 
class  of  prostitutes.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  possible, 
I  knoAv  it  would  in  Westminster. 

15.104.  To  the  lowest  class  of  prostitutes  ? — To  the 
lowest  class  of  prostitutes. 

15.105.  You  think  it  would  be  possible  to  subject 
them  to  periodical  examination  ? — I  do.  I  know  it 
would  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster,  and  I 
ha-"e  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  other  districts 
are  different. 

15.106.  Would  you  not  find  great  difficulty  in  framing 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  oi-  police  regulations  which 
would  discriminate  between  one  class  of  prostitutes 
and  another  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  do  to  dis- 
criminate one  class  of  prostitutes  from  another.  It 
would  be  possible  to  take  certain  districts.  If  you 
included  the  districts  which  I  could  name,  York  Street, 
Peter  Street,  Pye  Street,  Castle  Lane,  &c.  that  would 
include  a  certain  class  of  prostitutes ;  and  I  know  if 
they  wished  to  get  away  from  the  Act  there  would  be 
no  place  within  a  mile  for  them  to  live,  because  they 
live  in  most  wretched  hovels. 

15.107.  It  is  a  class  which  supplies  the  soldiers  ? — 
Yes. 

15.108.  Then  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  you 
would  not  take  power  to  detain  these  women  in  hospital 
till  they  were  cured  ? — I  have  the  power  now,  because 
the  guardians  have  directed  me  to  put  in  force  this 
Permissive  Act  which  you  spoke  of.  Within  the  last 
two  months  I  have  had  notice  from  the  guardians 
really  with  reference  to  the  small- pox,  but  I  see  it 
will  include  by  the  wording  of  the  order  any  contagious 
disease.  That  direction  was  not  given  me  until  two 
months  ago,  in  fact,  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  such  a 
permission  until  then. 

15.109.  {Dr.  Bridges.)  Do  you  understand  that  the 
guardians  wish  you  to  extend  this  power  of  compulsion 
to  venereal  disease  ?  The  power  was  given  you  say 
with  special  reference  to  small-pox,  but  do  you  under- 
stand that  the  guardians  wish  you  to  extend  it  to 
venereal  disease  ? — I  do  not  think  they  had  the  case 
of  venereal  disease  in  their  mind  at  the  time,  but  from 
the  wording  of  the  resolution  I  may  apply  it  to  any 
case.  I  may  apply  it  to  scarlet  fever,  typhus  fever, 
or  to  any  case  likely  to  prove  detrim.ental  to  the 
community  at  large. 


Dr.  Ross  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  : 


Dr.  lioxs. 


15.110.  {Chairman.)  Were  you  at  one  time  surgeon 
to  the  92nd  Highlanders  ? — I  was. 

15.111.  How  long  ago? — I  have  only  left  them 
three  months. 

15.112.  Where  have  they  been  stationed  lately  ? — 
They  are  now  in  India ;  I  have  come  home  from  India. 

15.113.  You  were  with  them  in  India? — I  was 
with  them  in  India. 

15.114.  Have  you  had  experience  of  the  working 
of  this  system  in  India  ? — -In  India,  China,  and  at 
home  too. 

15.115.  Where  were  the  92nd  quartered  in  India? 
In  the  Punjaub,  Jullundur. 

15.116.  Was  the  Act  in  operation  there  ?— The  Act 


was  in  operation  there  while  I  was  out  in  India,  and  is 
now. 

15.117.  Was  it  put  strictly  in  force  ? — Very  strictly. 

15.118.  Much  the  same  as  the  English  Acts  ? — Quite 
the  same. 

15.119.  Were  the  women  examined  ? — The  women 
were  examined  periodically,  every  fortnight. 

15.120.  And  were  there  Lock  Hospitals  ? — A  Lock 
Hospital,  with  a  surgeon  attached  to  it. 

15.121.  Where  the  women  are  detained  till  cured  ? 
— If  found  diseased. 

15.122.  What  were  the  women;  mostly  native 
women  ? — All  native  women. 

15.123.  Were  the  only  women  who  carried  on  the 
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l)r  Boss  15,124.  And  there  are  no  European  women  ? — 

I        '      No,  there  are  no  European  women,  except  soldiers' 

27  March  1871.  wives. 

.  15,125.  There  were  no  Eurasians? — Very  few  in- 
deed. 

15.126.  (Viscount  Hcirdi7ige.)  The  Act  will  be 
.  applicable,  of  course,  to  them  ? — The  Act  applies  to 

all  who  live  by  prostitution. 

15.127.  (Chairman.')  How  long  had  the  Act  been 
in  operation  when  you  left  India  in  the  regiment  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  ? — 2^  years  in  India  with  the 
regiment  under  the  opei'ation  of  the  Act. 

15.128.  The  whole  time  ? — The  whole  time  ;  but  I 
may  mention  that  there  was  the  same  system  carried 
on  for  many  years  before  the  Act  was  ever  dreamt  of, 
botli  in  India  and  China.  The  system  has  been  in 
vogue  in  India  for  a  long  time. 

15.129.  Then  you  have  no  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  health  of  the  army  before  the  system  was  adopted  ? 
—None  whatever,  as  the  principles  of  the  Act  w^ere 
carried  out  in  India  long  before  it  was  framed 
at  home  and  extended  to  India  in  its  present 
form.  I  was  in  India  12  or  13  years  ago,  and 
when  a  regiment  arrives  in  India,  a  certain  establish- 
ment is  told  off  for  each  regiment  as  it  arrives, 
and  amongst  others  there  is  an  establishment  of  pros- 
titutes, who  are  housed  in  the  bazaars,  and  regularly 
looked  after  by  the  matron  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  superintended  and  examined  by  the  surgeon  of 
the  regiment. 

15.130.  'I'hat  is  the  system  now? — That  has  been 
the  system  all  along  since  I  have  knov/n  India,  and  it 
still  continues  in  addition  to  the  Lock  Hospital  system 
now  in  operation. 

15.131.  Before  the  Lock  Hospital  system  was 
adopted,  the  practice  was  to  appropriate  a  certain 
number  of  women  for  this  purpose,  and  to  examine 
them  ? — Quite  so. 

15.132.  Were  the  men  subjected  to  examination 
also  ? — Weekly. 

15.133.  When  I  speak  of  examination,  I  mean, 
were  their  genitals  examined  ? — A  personal  examina- 
tion was  made  once  a  week.  It  used  to  be  the  custom 
of  the  service  ;  it  has  now  been  done  away  with  ;  it 
is  not  insisted  upon  now  as  it  used  to  be  when  their 
genitals  were  examined  every  week. 

15.134.  Why  was  it  discontinued  ? — Because  there 
was  a  very  strong  feeling  against  it  among  the  medical 
officers  themselves ;  and  it  was  believed  there  was  no 
necessity  for  it,  because  the  men  could  conceal  the 
disease  if  they  liked.  If  there  was  the  close  personal 
examination,  such  as  ought  to  be  made,  it  would  take 
such  a  long  time  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  examine  a  regiment  in  a  day. 

15.135.  Did  the  men  complain  of  it,  or  were  they 
dissatisfied  with  the  examination  ? — They  did  not  seem 
to  like  it. 

15.136.  But  they  were  not  mutinous  about  it.' — No, 
British  soldiers  are  never  mutinous. 

15.137.  What  was  the  state  of  health  of  the  men 
during  your  experience  as  regards  this  disease  ? — We 
had,  wherever  the  Act  was  in  operation,  comparatively 
little  disease  ;  and  the  form  of  the  disease  I  have 
observed  ever  since  the  Acts  have  been  in  operation, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  is  remarkably  mild  as 
compared  with  what  it  used  to  be. 

15.138.  Do  you  know  any  military  stations  in  India 
where  this  system  is  not  in  use  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
there  are  any  military  stations,  because  since  the  Act 
came  into  operation  India  has  been  divided  into  stations 
large  and  small.  For  the  large  stations  there  is  a  Lock 
Hospital,  Avhere  the  surgeon  draws  a  certain  amount, 
100  rupees,  or  10/.  a  month,  where  there  is  a  Lock 
Hospital ;  and  at  the  smaller  stations  the  surgeon 
draws  half  the  allowance  ;  but  still  there  is  the  same 
system  carried  on,  that  is,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  of 
India. 

15.139.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  system  is  very 
imperfectly  carried  out  in  India,  and,  on  the  whole, 


has  been  a  failure  ;  is  that  your  impression  ? — That 
is  neither  my  impression  nor  experience,  and,  if  the 
system  is  carried  on  honestly,  it  ought  not  to  be  a 
failure. 

15.140.  When  in  India,  have  you  heard  other  army 
surgeons  say  that  the  system  was  not  always  efficient  ? 
— I  have  always  heard  them  say  it  was  the  best  system 
that  could  be  carried  out ;  but,  as  far  as  India  is  con- 
cerned, the  system  was  carried  out  long  before  this 
Act  was  ever  dreamt  of. 

15.141.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Lucknow  ? — I 
have  been  there. 

15.142.  You  have  not  been  quartered  there? — I 
have  not  been  quartered  there,  but  have  merely  been 
a  visitor  there. 

15.143.  Have  you  always  been  in  Bengal? — Yes,  I 
have  always  been  stationed  there  ;  I  have  not  been 
stationed  in  any  other  of  the  Presidencies. 

15.144.  Now  coming  home,  are  you  acquainted 
with  the  opei-ation  of  the  Acts  at  Chatham  or  Alder- 
shot? — At  Aldershot  I  knew  something  of  it  when  it 
first  started,  some  six  years  ago,  when,  I  think,  the 
first  Act  came  into  operation.  I  was  quartered  there 
with  my  regiment. 

15.145.  Six  years  ago  an  Act  of  a  different  cha- 
racter was  in  force,  what  we  call  the  voluntary 
system  ? — Yes. 

15.146.  Where  no  periodical  examination  of  the 
women  was  required  ? — No  compulsory  examination, 
I  believe. 

15.147.  Had  you  experience  of  the  system  under 
that  modified  condition  ? — My  hospital  at  that  time, 
which  was  in  Aldershot,  was  filled  with  venereal 
patients  chiefly.  I  might  almost  say  that  I  might 
have  closed  my  hospital  at  times  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  venereal  disease,  just  before  the  first  Act  came 
into  operation. 

15.148.  Then  the  health  of  the  men  was  very  bad 
before  the  first  Act  came  into  operation  ? — In  that 
respect  so  much  so  that  I  asked  permission  from  the 
commanding  officer  to  give  instructions  to  the  men  in 
my  own  regiment  how  to  prevent  the  disease.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  92nd  Highlanders. 

15.149.  What  was  the  strength  of  the  92nd  High- 
landers at  Aldei"shot  six  years  ago  ? — I  fancy  750 
or  800. 

15.150.  About  what  was  the  proportion  of  venereal 
disease  ? — I  have  no  statistics  to  go  by,  but  I  recollect 
at  one  time  that  I  had  37  cases  in  hospital,  36  of 
which  were  venereal. 

15.151.  Have  you  been  at  Aldershot  since  you  have 
returned  from  India? — Not  quartered  there. 

15.152.  Where  is  your  regiment  now? — In  the 
Punjaub,  Jullundur. 

15.153.  Then  you  are  not  attached  to  any  regiment 
at  present  ? — I  am  on  the  staff  at  Gravesend  now  ;  I 
was  at  Chatham  lately. 

15.154.  Canyon  tell  us  anything  about  the  Acts 
at  Chatham  ? — The  working  of  the  Acts  is  admir- 
able. There  is  a  Lock  Hospital  there ;  the  police 
have  instructions  to  order  all  women  who  are  known 
to  earn  their  livelihood  by  prostitution  up  to  this 
hospital  to  be  inspected.  They  go  through  the  usual 
system  of  inspection ;  and  they  go  up  very  agreeably, 
I  believe,  without  any  demur,  and  get  readily  exa- 
mined ;  and  the  disease  there  is  not  very  extensive, 
and  is  of  a  very  mild  form  indeed. 

15.155.  Then  the  viridence  of  the  disease  has  dimi- 
nished ? — Very  much  diminished. 

15.156.  Were  you  ever  in  China  ? — I  was. 

15.157.  As  a  medical  oflicer  ? — I  was  there  with  the 
67th  regiment. 

15.158.  Were  you  at  Hong  Kong  ? — I  was  all  over 
China,  but  in  Hong  Kong  the  same  Act  was  in  force 
before  it  came  in  foi'ce  in  England. 

15.159.  When  you  went  with  your  regiment  to 
Hong  Kong,  was  the  Act  in  force  ? — There  was  a  local 
Act  in  that  colony. 

15.160.  Something  similar  to  these? — Something 
similar  to  these. 
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15.161.  Were  there  periodical  examinations?  — 
Periodical  examinations  by  the  colonial  surgeon. 

15.162.  And  a  Lock  Hospital  ? — A  Lock  Hospital, 
and  the  women  are  detained  there  if  diseased  and 
treated  and  regularly  licensed,  and  have  tickets  of 
health  issued  to  them. 

15.163.  And  were  the  women  tliere  as  in  the 
bazaars  of  India  appropriated  to  this  calling  ? — No,  not 
in  China. 

15.164.  Were  they  native  women  ? — All  Chinese 
women. 

15.165.  What  was  the  state  of  the  health  of  the 
regiment  as  regards  venereal  disease  in  China  ? — Very 
satisfactory,  except  when  we  got  to  a  place  where  the 
Act  was  not  in  operation  ;  in  Shanghai,  for  instance, 
we  suffered  a  great  deal  there. 

15.166.  The  Act  was  not  carried  out  at  Shanghai  ? 
—No. 

15.167.  Did  you  observe  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  both  in  the  extent 
of  the  disease  and  the  virulence  of  it  ? — I  have  no 
statistics  to  go  by,  but  am  only  speaking  from  recollec- 
tion ;  yes. 

15.168.  (Viscount  Hardi7igc.)  Are  these  bazaar 
women  in  India  examined  frequently  ? — That  depends 
altogether  upon  the  medical  officers  themselves.  In 
JuUundur  they  were  examined  fortnightly  at  the  Lock 
Hospital.  As  I  told  you,  when  a  regiment  marches 
into  the  station  there  are  certain  persons  of  every 
description,  what  we  call  camp-followers,  told  off  for 
that  regiment,  and  in  fact  when  a  regiment  in  India 
goes  on  a  line  of  march  there  is  a  form  to  be  filled 
up,  and  in  one  column  tliere  is  amongst  the  camp- 
followers  one  for  prostitutes,  showing  the  number  who 
are  permitted  to  follow  the  regiment,  and  those  women 
we  made  a  point  of  examining  every  fortnight. 

15.169.  Should  you  say  the  other  military  surgeons 
carried  out  the  same  plan  of  fortnightly  examination  ? 
— I  should  think  so,  and  to  the  best  of  my  belief  they 
did. 

15.1 70.  You  think  fortnightly  examination  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  ? — Decidedly,  or  even  weekly  ex- 
aminations. 

15.171.  How  long,  in  your  opinion,  should  it  take 
to  examine  a  soldier  to  see  whether  he  is  affected  with 
disease  ? — They  are  paraded  once  a  week,  on  Saturdays, 
for  what  they  call  the  medical  inspection.  In  olden  times 
the  men  were  stripped  and  exposed  their  persons,  which 
was  somewhat  subversive  of  discipline  (inasmuch  as 
tittering,  which  is  not  allowed  in  the  ranlcs  on  parade, 
was  often  observed),  and  very  unpleasant  to  tht.  officers  ; 
it  was  supposed  to  be  done  in  half  an  hour,  but  to 
examine  every  man  carefully  it  would  take  a  whole 
day,  for  a  regiment  800  strong. 

15.172.  Are  you  awai^e  that  examination  is  carried 
out  in  the  Guards  in  London  ? — I  am  not. 

15.173.  Ai'e  you  aware  that  they  are  examined  by 
companies  and  not  all  together  ? — I  am  not  aware  how 
they  cari'y  on  the  duties  of  tlie  Guards  at  all  in 
London. 

15.174.  How  long  would  it  take  to  examine  one 
man  properly  ? — It  would  take,  if  properly  done,  from 
one  to  two  minutes,  especially  if  the  man  desired  con- 
cealment, 

15.175.  Consequently,  if  you  were  to  examine  them 
by  companies  instead  of  by  battalions,  the  time  that  it 
would  take  would  not  be  a  very  severe  tax  upon  the 
surgeon,  would  it  ? — The  examination  must  take  place 
all  in  one  day,  because  otherwise  it  v/ould  interfere 
with  the  drills  and  duties  of  the  regiment, 

15.176.  You  mean  the  examination  of  the  whole 
regiment  ? — The  examination  of  the  whole  regiment. 

15.177.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Guards  it  is  not 
carried  out  in  that  way  ? — Then  they  must  take  a 
company  daily,  which  I  imagine  would  necessitate  a 
daily  inspection  throughout  the  year,  but  the  Guards' 
duties  are,  I  fancy,  totally  different  from  those  of  the 
infantry  of  the  line. 

15.178.  The  Guards'  duties  would  be,  probably, 
heavier  ? — I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  think  so, 
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15.179.  (Dr.  Bridges.)  With  regard  to  these  pros-  THIRTY- 

titutes  in  India  who  are  told  off,  how  are  they  obtained,   

are  they  simply  selected  from  the  camp  followers  ? —      Or.  Boss. 

There  is  a  man  they  call  the  kotwal,  he  is  a  sort  of   • 

beadle  ;  there  is  a  bazaar  attached  to  each  regiment,   27  March  1871. 

that  is  a  small  settlement,  comprising  so  many  streets  

of  little  mud  Imts,  and  so  on,  and  tradespeople  and 

hawkers  of  every  description  are  permitted  to  live  in 
this  place,  and  the  kotwal  or  beadle  of  the  whole 
superintends  the  system,  and  there  is  a  head  woman 
under  the  name  of  the  matranee,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  kusbees,  or  prostitutes,  she  selects  the  women  ; 
she  is  told  that  such  and  such  a  regiment  is  coming 
into  the  station,  and,  according  to  Avhether  the 
regiment  has  had  a  name  sent  before  it  or  otherwise, 
she  gets  a  small  or  a  large  number  of  women  to 
come  to  her. 

15.180.  Is  any  limit  set  to  the  number  of  these 
women  ? — There  is  no  limit.  When  I  got  to  India 
with  my  regiment,  three  years  ago,  there  were  only 
12  women  came,  but  I  desired  that  they  should 
increase  the  number,  because  I  knew  it  would  only  be 
a  source  of  disease  afterwards,  having  such  a  small 
number  of  women  for  such  a  large  number  of  men. 

1 5.1 8 1 .  Then,  in  your  opinion,  any  great  diminution 
in  the  number  of  prostitutes  at  any  station  would  be 
attended  with  positive  evil  ? — It  would  be  attended 
with  an  increase  of  disease,  and  an  increase  in  the 
severity  of  it. 

15.182.  Then  in  point  of  fact,  if  these  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  were  too  effective  in  reducing  the  number 
of  women,  they  would  defeat  their  own  object  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  the  Acts  would  reduce  the  number  of 
women  who  are  prostitutes  by  profession.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  had  that  effect  or  not ;  I  have 
not  looked  into  the  matter, 

15.183.  Would  you  say  that  the  effect  of  a  regiment 
coming  into  any  district  in  India  was  to  increase  the 
number  of  prostitutes  in  that  district  ? — No,  there  is 
a  certain  class  in  India  who  are  prostitutes  by  pro- 
fession, and  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  other  classes  to 
become  prostitutes,  except  occasionally,  and  on  the 
sly,  those  you  cannot  lay  your  hand  upon  ;  but  pros- 
titution in  India  is  a  profession  from  infancy. 

15.184.  With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  disease 
in  India  amongst  the  women,  does  it  differ  in  any 
respect  from  the  character  of  the  disease  in  England  ? 
— Not  at  all, 

15.185.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  You  spoke  of  the  state 
of  health  of  a  regiment  with  which  you  were  asso- 
ciated at  Aldershot  as  being  very  bad  during  the  time 
you  were  there  ? — Yes, 

15.186.  So  much  so,  that  you  suggested  to  the 
commanding  officer  the  propriety  of  taking  preventive 
measures,  is  that  so  ? — It  is  so. 

15.187.  What  measures  did  you  allude  to? — I  asked 
the  commanding  officer's  permission  to  assemble  the 
men  on  parade,  and  having  told  him  what  instructions 
I  intended  to  give,  I  asked  permission  to  give  those 
instructions  to  the  men  how  to  prevent  the  disease, 
and  with  his  sanction  I  did  so. 

15.188.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  There  is  no  public 
feeling  against  the  Acts  in  India  ? — No ;  none  what- 
ever that  I  have  heard  of.  • 

15.189.  The  natives  do  not  object  to  it  ? — Not  in 
the  slightest.  The  women  go  up  wilhngly  of  their 
own  accord.  They  know  they  have  to  go  on  a  certain 
day  to  be  examined,  and  they  take  their  tickets  in 
their  hands  and  wait  there  until  they  are  examined. 

15.190.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Was  one  of  the  means 
you  suggested  ablution  among  the  men  ? — It  was. 

15.191.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  How  do  you  provide 
hospital  accommodation  for  these  women  in  stations 
where  there  are  only  detachments  posted  ? — You  set 
apart  a  hut.  Throughout  the  whole  of  India  now, 
the  system,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  carried  out 
and  they  have  a  regular  house,  hired  and  paid  for  as  a 
Lock  Hospital,  either  as  a  divisional  hospital  or  sub- 
divisional  hospital, 
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15,192.  And  in  the  same  way  I  suppose,  in  cold 
seasons,  when  large  bodies  of  troops  are  on  the  march 
Dr.  Boss.      there  would  be  a  hospital  marquee  set  apart  for  them  ? 

  — These  women  who  follow  the  regiment  have  their 

2  7  March  1871.  encampments,  entirely  separate  from  the  general 


regimental  encampments  ;  it  is  isolated,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, a  tent  is  pitched  for  the  treatment  of  any  women 
who  are  diseased,  that  is,  on  the  line  of  march. 

15,193,  Then  those  hospital  tents  are  in  their  own 
encampments  ? — In  their  own  encampments. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow. 


THIRTY-THIRD  DAY. 


House  of  Lords,  28th  March  1871. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


THIRTY- 
TiimD  DAT. 

Lt.-Gen.  Lord 
Sandhurst, 
G.C.B. 

23  March  1871. 


The  Eight  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper-Temple,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  Salusbury  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 
C.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 


P.  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Mr.  R.  Applegarth. 


Lieut.-General  Lord  Sandhurst,  G.C.B.,  gave  evidence  as  foUows  : 


15.194.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  lieutenant-general 
of  Her  Majesty's  forces  ? — Yes. 

15.195.  Until  lately  you  had  the  command  of  the 
army  in  India  ? — Yes. 

15.196.  During  your  long  experience  in  high  com- 
mand in  India,  was  your  attention  turned  to  the 
health  of  the  soldiers  with  respect  to  the  disease 
which  is  the  subject  of  enquiry  before  this  Commission  ? 
—Yes. 

15.197.  Has  there  been  a  system  in  operation  in 
India  for  some  years  for  the  special  treatment  of 
this  disease  in  military  cantonments  ? — Yes. 

15.198.  We  understand  that  it  was  at  first  a  muni- 
cipal arrangement  ? — After  the  Act  was  passed  for 
the  Legislative  Council  in  India  to  have  authority  to 
take  measures  to  meet  this  particular  disease,  there  was 
an  arrangement  come  to  between  the  municipal  and  the 
military  authorities.  This  arrangement,  however, 
really  had  more  reference  to  finance  than  to  other  con- 
siderations, but  it  did  happen  that  in  some  cantonments 
there  was  a  cordial  concurrence  between  the  respective 
authorities  for  carrying  out  the  Act  as  effectually  as 
possible,  whereas  in  other  cantonments  such  con- 
currence was  not  found.  The  result  was,  that  where 
that  cordial  co-operation  was  discovered,  the  Act  seemed 
to  succeed.  In  others  again,  where  there  was  a  want 
of  such  harmony,  there  was  a  corresponding  want 
of  success.  I  refer  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
first  class  of  stations,  to  those  to  be  found  in  the 
province  of  Oude,  where,  when  I  was  commander- 
in-chief,  I  think  in  1867  and  1868,  the  Honourable 
John  Strachey  was  the  Chief  Commissioner.  He 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  Act,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  if  proper  efforts  were  directed  towards 
giving  it  effect,  it  could  be  worked  to  the  advantage 
of  the  population  and  the  soldiery  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  extremely  satisfactory  to  the  public,  and, 
accordingly,  he  set  to  work  and  gave  it  the  utmost 
possible  assistance  that  could  be  given  by  the  municipal 
administration  in  tlie  province.  The  result  was,  that 
in  the  military  stations  in  that  province,  namely.  Luck- 
now,  which  has  a  very  considerable  garrison,  and 
Fezabad,  where  there  is  a  smaller  garrison,  still  there 
were  two  or  thi'ee  regiments  there,  and  Seetapoor, 
the  Act  had  most  remarkable  success,  so  remarkable 
that  it  was  said  positively  at  one  time,  that  tlie  disease 
had  been  almost  extirpated  in  the  regiments  con- 
cerned in  its  administration.  Owing  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Strachey  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
working  the  two  descriptions  of  authority- — the  civil 
authority  and  the  military  authority, — and  whether  it 


is  called  the  municipal  or  whether  it  is  called  the 
local  government,  the  result  was  that  the  two 
descrijitious  of  authority  worked  harmoniously  toge- 
ther ;  and  the  ^ct  absolutely  succeeded  as  a  measure 
of  sanitary  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  of 
the  stations  of  Bengal  proper,  great  difficulty  arose 
with  regard  to  the  expenditure.  I  do  not  Icnow 
whether  the  civil  authorities  concerned  viewed  the 
Act  with  distrust,  but  at  all  events  the  difference 
tui-ned  upon  who  was  to  find  the  resources  in  order 
to  meet  the  necessary  expenditure  to  put  the  Act 
in  opeiation,  and  besides  tiiat  thei'e  was  also  a 
difierence  which  arose  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers,  as  to  who  should  be  appointed 
surgeons,  and  so  forth.  To  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, I  am  not  quite  clear  upon  this  point,  but  I  think 
I  am  I'ight  in  saying  that  after  a  time  the  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  meet  the  expenditure  wherever 
a  military  cantonment  was  concerned.  That  resolu- 
tion was  come  to,  I  think,  in  the  last  days  of  my 
command  in  India,  and  therefore  I  cannot  say  whether 
or  not  it  has  been  followed  by  the  complete  success 
that  I  had  observed  myself  in  the  province  of  Oude  ; 
but  that  was  really  the  state  of  things,  that  the  Act 
seemed  to  succeed  wherever  there  was  cordial  co- 
operation between  the  different  authorities,  and  it  was 
not  followed  by  a  like  success  at  those  stations  where 
the  different  authorities  were  squabbHng  as  to  regula- 
tions and  appointments,  and  so  forth. 

15.199.  Has  your  Lordship  read  the  Acts  of  the 
British  Parliament  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  have  read 
them  recently. 

15.200.  The  principal  portions  of  the  Act  refer  to 
the  periodical  examination  of  the  woman,  and  to 
that  sex  alone,  and  to  the  detention  of  diseased 
women  in  certified  hospitals.  Did  the  Indian  system 
resemble  the  English  system  in  those  respects  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so  to  a  certain  extent.  There  was  a 
hospital  and  an  examination  and  so  on,  and  I  think  to 
a  certain  extent  voluntary.  Upon  the  whole,  as  far 
as  I  could  gather  from  persons  who  interested  them- 
selves in  the  subject,  the  women  who  were  principally 
concerned  when  they  came  to  understand  how  very 
beneficial  it  was  to  themselves,  showed  no  reluctance 
to  come  under  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

15.201.  Do  you  know  whether  in  point  of  fact  the 
common  women  of  the  bazaars  submitted  themselves 
to  the  periodical  examination  ? — I  cannot  say  whether 
they  submitted  themselves  to  periodical  examination, 
but  according  to  my  notion  of  the  classes  who  fur- 
nished prostitution  in  India,  I  should  not  conceive 
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that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  that  matter.  I 
should  not  conceive  it  with  regard  to  that  class  of 
population  in  India,  that  is,  the  people  who  are 
addicted  to  prostitution  from  ideas  of  caste  and 
descent  quite  as  much  as  from  any  disregai'd  of  the 
precepts  of  morality  in  this  coimtry.  I  should  imagine 
with  regard  to  these  considerations,  that  the  regu- 
lation was  not  viewed  with  such  extreme  reluctance 
as  it  is  in  certain  parts  of  this  country. 

15.202.  Then  the  women  of  that  class  are  not  un- 
willing to  keep  themselves  in  a  condition  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  their  calling  ? — On  the  contrary,  I 
think  they  rather  like  it.  That  was  certainly  the 
impression  left  on  the  minds  of  many  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  supervision  of  the  scheme  in 
India. 

15.203.  Was  the  system  wholly  under  the  mili- 
tary authority,  or  did  the  municipal  authority  share 
in  its  administration  ? — That  was  one  of  the  difficulties 
for  a  certain  time.  It  was  not  exactly  known  who 
was  to  be  the  directing  authority.  There  was  con- 
siderable desire  on  the  part  of  various  authorities, 
whether  civil  or  military,  to  have  the  nomination  of 
officers,  but  I  rather  think  that  the  Government 
determined  to  pay  the  expenses,  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  nomination  as  distinct  from  any 
medical  officer  who  might  be  the  nominee  of  a 
municipality. 

15.204.  Then  Mr.  Strachey,  when  chief  commissioner 
of  Oude,  took  great  personal  interest  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  policy  ? — Yes. 

15.205.  And  he  was  eminently  successful  ? — He  was 
eminently  successful. 

15.206.  I  do  not  know  whether,  in  your  re- 
collection, when  you  were  extraordinary  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Governor  General  in  India,  Mr. 
Strachey  made  a  statement  to  that  effect  in  Council  ? 
—Yes. 

15.207.  Then  the  places  which  you  particularly 
mention  as  being  instances  of  the  eminent  success 
of  these  measures,  are  Lucknow,  Fezabad,  and 
Seetapoor  ? — Yes,  but  I  may  mention  that  in  the 
course  of  my  inspection  of  the  numerous  stations 
in  India,  it  was  my  constant  habit  to  enquire  of  the 
regimental  officers  as  to  whether  this  Act  was  in 
operation  in  their  respective  cantonments,  and  what 
was  the  success  of  it,  and  I  hardly  ever  heard  one 
who  did  not  hold  a  strong  opinion  that  the  Act  had 
only  to  be  worked  reasonably  in  order  to  be 
successful,  and  they  all  agreed,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  in  saying  that  where  it  did 
not  succeed  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Act,  but  the 
fault  of  the  arrangements  affecting  its  operation.  I 
think  in  any  cantonments  in  which  there  might  not 
have  been  the  great  success  which  had  followed  Mr. 
Strachey's  arrangements  in  Oude,  some  progress  had 
still  been  made  towards  lessening  the  disease,  and 
counteracting  its  consequences. 

15.208.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  men  were  sub- 
jected to  regular  examination  ? — I  rather  think  that  is 
a  thing  that  has  died  out.  When  I  first  entered  the 
army  it  was  the  custom  of  the  service.  There  used  to 
be  a  weekly  inspection  under  one  of  the  surgeons  of 
the  regiment,  but  I  believe  that  came  to  be  discontinued, 
and  according  to  such  inquiries  as  I  have  made,  it 
had  so  long  dropped  off  that  there  was  an  indisposition 
to  recall  the  order  again  which  had  been  in  existence 
formerly.  Perhaps  the  best  compromise  was  that 
which  had  taken  place  in  some  regiments,  that  if  a  man 
was  found  diseased  and  was  trying,  as  they  did  in 
some  cases,  to  conceal  the  disease,  he  should  be  sub- 
jected penally  to  a  weekly  examination  until  there 
was  confidence  restored  in  him,  and  he  had  learnt  the 
folly  of  concealing  his  disease,  and  otherwise  to  com- 
pel him  in  point  of  fact  to  do  what  was  right  for  his 
own  health. 

15.209.  The  practice  of  examination  which  formerly 
prevailed  in  the  British  Army  having  been  for  some 
years  discontinued,  I  beHeve  that  examination  is  stiU 
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partially  carried  out  by  the  direction  of  commanding 
officers  of  regiments  ? — Yes. 

15.210.  We  understand  that  it  is  the  practice  in  the 
Coldstream  Guards? — It  is  not  within  my  personal 
knowledge,  but  I  should  think   it  likely.  These 

things  often  depend  on  the  opinion  of  the  com-   

manding  officer.     If  the   commanding   officer  and  28  March  1871 

the    surgeon    are     strongly    impressed    with    the  — 

absolute  necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  preva- 
lence of  disease  of  this  kind  in  regiments,  and  they 

work  together,  I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  such 
examinations  as  they  might  consider  right,  and  it 
would  not  be  known  outside  that  the  examination  was 
going  on.  I  may  mention  that  long  before  the  acts 
were  heard  of,  when  I  was  first  in  India,  a  means  of 
safety  prevailed  amongst  the  women  of  the  regimental 
bazaar.  There  was  always  a  number  of  these 
creatures  following  the  bazaars  of  all  the  regiments, 
and  no  doubt  there  are  similar  arrangements  now. 
They  had  a  right  to  live  in  the  bazaars  if 
they  liked,  but  there  was  one  condition, 
if  a  woman  was  diseased,  she  was  not  allowed  to 
remain  there  any  longer,  and  the  consequence  was,  as 
I  happen  to  recollect  in  the  regiment  in  which  I 
served  18  years  ago,  one  of  the  chief  apothecaries  of 
the  regiment  used,  with  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
surgeon,  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  examina- 
tion of  the  women  in  the  bazaar  of  the  regiment,  and 
in  that  way,  so  far  as  the  women  of  a  particular  regi- 
mental bazaar  were  concerned,  they  were  kept  free 
from  disease,  and  it  was  generally  known  that  when  the 
men  caught  the  disease  it  was  by  going  with  villagers 
and  women  who  did  not  belong  to  the  bazaar  of  the 
regiment. 

15.211.  One  of  the  most  prominent  provisions  in 
the  English  Acts  is  the  periodical  examination  of 
common  prostitutes  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  disease  is  present  ? — Yes. 

15.212.  But  the  Acts  do  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  discipline  of  the  British  army.    It  has  been 
suggested  that  soldiers  should  be  subjected  in  like 
manner  to  periodical  examination  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  they  are  in  a  state  to  com- 
municate disease.     That  would  involve  a  very  im- 
portant change  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
British  soldiers.    Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to 
the  expediency  of  re-introducing  the  system  which 
formerly  prevailed  of  subjecting  soldiers  to  a  regular 
periodical  examination  of  their  genitals  Y — I  think 
anything  that  serves  to  place  the  soldier  on  a  different 
footing  from  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  and 
which  might  cause  the  profession  of  the  soldier  to  lose 
respect  in  the  eyes  of  that  population,  is  a  thing  very 
much  to  be  deprecated,  and  I  can  conceive  no  opera- 
tion which  would  be  followed  more  certainly  by  such 
consequences  than  the  fact  getting  abroad  that  the 
soldiers  were  constantly  exposed  to  periodical  exami- 
nation of  this  description,  in   fact,  putting  them 
precisely  on  the    same   footing   as  the  prostitutes 
of  the  town.    I  do  not  think  it  could  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  morale  of  the  men  themselves,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  it  would  have  some  degrading  effect 
on  the  character  of  the  service  among  the  particular 
population  from  which  the  army  is  recruited.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  now  of  the  necessity,  to  use  the  com- 
mon phrase,  of  tapping  other  classes  than  those  which 
have  hitherto  furnished  recruits.    There  is  an  opinion 
among  persons  weU-mformed  too  that  recruits  come 
from  a  lower  class  of  society  than  that  which  furnishes 
the  more  respectable  class  of  artizans.    There  is  a 
great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  authorities — Parliament 
and  the  War  Office — whether  it  will  be  crowned  with 
success  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  to  get  into  the  army 
persons  who  furnish  the  superior  ranks  of  artizans  and 
so  on.    Now  if  you  were  to  publish  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, a  regulation  which  should  subject  soldiers  to 
this  sort  of  treatment,  I  think  it  would  be  held  up, 
and  properly  held  up  to  the  population  at  large 
in   a   manner  which   would  interfe)'e   very  much 
with  the  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  army, 
which  may  be  now  before  the  public,  or  be  contem- 
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~  being  re-established  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  I 
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28  March  1871.  own  soldiers,  who  do  not  understand  the  extreme 

 folly  and  danger  of  carrying  their  disease  Avith  them. 

I  think  that  is  quite  sufficient,  without  introducing 
any  regulation  by  Act  of  Parliament,  which  might 
have  the  effect  I  have  jusr  suggested. 

15.213.  Would  you  qualify  that  opinion  with  refe- 
rence to  soldiers  going  upon  or  returning  from  fur- 
lough ? — I  should  be  very  much  disinclined  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort.  I  think  there  would  be  very 
few  soldiers  who  had  been  in  the  army  for  a  year, 
who  would  not  be  quite  alive  to  the  folly  of  not 
going  to  the  doctor  if  they  were  diseased.  They  are  the 
very  young  soldiers  who  do  not,  just  in  the  same  way 
as  we  see  it  in  very  young  officers,  and  we  see  it  also 
in  the  other  sex  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  attending 
the  confinement  of  women.  Many  young  women  are 
extremely  modest  and  shy  in  presenting  their  cases 
to  men,  but  we  do  not  see  that  among  women 
who  have  had  some  experience,  when  they  have 
come  to  know  how  dangerous  it  is  to  delay  taking 
medical  advice.  That  applies  equally  to  soldiers, 
and  as  soon  as  they  come  to  understand  the  enor- 
mous risk  that  there  is  if  they  conceal  their  disease 
in  its  early  stages,  it  seems  absurd  to  suppose 
that  they  will  not  take  the  lesson.  I  have  always 
found  in  my  experience  of  soldiers,  tliat  all  you  have 
to  do  with  them  is  to  treat  them  reasonably,  and 
educate  them  up  to  the  mark  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  do  the  service  of  the  State  ;  I  have  always 
dealt  with  them  as  reasonable  men  instead  of  brutes, 
and  I  have  never  found  the  English  soldier  dis- 
appoint me. 

15.214.  {Viscount  Hardin  ge.^  You  have  told  us  of 
the  excellent  results  of  the  Act  in  the  province  of 
Oude  ;  is  the  Act  universally  carried  out  in  Bengal? — 
I  really  cannot  say,  there  was  so  much  delay  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulties  which  occurred  in  various 
cantonments,  and  at  the  same  time  that  this  Act  was 
being  introduced  there  was  a  great  change  in  the 
municipal  laAV  of  India.  We  had,  as  I  think  the  Right 
Honorable  Chairman  will  recollect,  to  revise  the 
municipal  law  of  two  of  the  great  Governments  of  the 
vast  province  of  Bengal  at  the  same  time,  and  until 
that  had  been  done  it  was  very  difficult  indeed  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  municipal  arrangements  could 
fit  into  the  application  of  an  Act  like  this. 

15.215.  Does  the  Act  now  apply  to  Calcutta? — I 
am  not  quite  sure,  it  required  a  separ.itc  Act  originally. 
I  think  it  Avas  a  mere  cantonment  Act,  I  knoAV  there 
was  a  considerable  discussion  about  it,  and  difficulty 
in  applying  it  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  but  I  think  in 
tlie  very  last  year  of  my  residence  in  India  it  was 
applied  to  Calcutta. 

15.216.  And  does  it  extend  to  the  Bombay  and 
Madras  Presidencies  as  Avell  as  to  Bengal  ? — I  think 
so  noAV,  but  I  am  not  certain.  I  do  not  think  such 
Acts  hiive  been  passed  by  the  Lower  Legislature.  I 
think  they  Avould  be  passed  by  the  Government  of 
India  if  passed  at  all. 

15.217.  But  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  Act  or 
agitation  against  it  ? — No  opposition  ;  there  was  a  con- 
siderable agitation  10  or  12  years  ago  in  India 
amongst  Europeans  avIio  were  very  serious  in  their 
ways  of  thinking,  but  it  Avas  purely  on  the  religious 
gi-ound,  and  on  no  other  ground  at  all.  There  was 
no  native  agitation  against  it  ;  the  only  objection  I 
heard  of  Avas  from  the  municipalities,  Avho  said,  "  Why 
*'  should  we  go  to  great  expense  for  the  purpose  of 
"  iirotecting  the  European  soldiers  from  disease,  for 
"  this  reason,  it  is  a  fair  subject  for  the  taxation  of 
"  the  country,  and  not  one  to  come  out  of  muni- 
"  cipal  funds."  Then  the  reply  to  that  Avas  that 
the  natives  of  those  vast  stations  Avere  benefited 
quite  as  much  by  it  as  the  soldiers  themselves. 
But  that  really  was  a  question  simply  as  to  who 


should  pay  the  expense.  That  is  the  only  point 
on  Avhich  I  heard  anything  like  agitation  in  that 
country. 

15.218.  It  is  carried  out,  I  suppose,  by  the  police? 
— Not,  I  think,  by  the  regular  police  ;  I  do  not  know 
hoAV  that  would  be  ;  I  think  there  must  have  been 
some  other  regulation,  and  then  there  was  a  doctor 
nominated. 

15.219.  We  have  understood  that  the  medical 
statistics  of  the  army  in  India  shoAV  a  decided  decrease 
in  the  per-centage  of  venereal  disease  from  Avhat  it 
formerly  Avas  ? — I  think  in  these  stations  Avhich  I  have 
alluded  to  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  The  difficulty  in 
the  minds  of  a  great  number  of  men  in  India  Avhose 
opinions  were  entitled  to  respect  Avas,  that  the  spread 
of  these  diseases  Avas  of  that  vast  character  that  it  Avas 
intangible  to  such  remedies  as  Avere  proposed  by  the 
Act  in  certain  cantonments.  It  is  perfectly  Avell  known 
amongst  people  versed  in  Indian  matters  that  this 
particular  disease  often  presents  itself  in  certain  dis- 
tricts like  an  epidemic  over  the  Avhole  country  ;  it  is 
never  attempted  to  be  arrested,  and  more  especially  in 
certain  districts  it  spreads  like  a  plague  and  affects  the 
whole  population  ;  and  that  really  Avas  the  sort  of 
answer  made  by  the  people  Avho  did  not  care  to  do 
anything,  that  the  evil  was  too  A'ast  to  be  met ;  in 
fact,  it  is  the  obstructive  argument  always. 

15.220.  Should  yon  say  there  Avere  any  European 
Avomen  in  these  cantonments  Avho  would  come  under 
the  head  of  common  prostitutes  ? — Wonderfully  few 
in  the  cantonments  up  country.  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  there  are  a  number  of  European 
women  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  since  the  steam 
navigation  has  become  so  greatly  developed  there 
they  have  come  in  considerable  numbers  to  those 
cities,  but  they  do  not  come  up  country. 

15.221.  But  the  Act,  of  course,  when  such  a  class 
of  Avomen  existed  amongst  the  European  inhabitants 
in  cantonments,  Avould  be  applied  to  them  as  Avell  as 
to  the  bazaar  women  ? — Yes,  it  Avould,  but  I  think 
Ave  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  great  presidential 
stations  in  India  stand  on  an  entirely  different  footing 
from  what  Ave  call  up-country  cantonments.  In  those 
they  are  not  to  be  found  at  all,  except  a  solitary  Avoman 
here  and  there. 

15.222.  But  you  never  heard  any  objection  on  their 
part,  although  their  number,  as  you  say,  is  small,  to 
coming  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  ? — No  ;  I  think 
it  is  necessary  to  qualify  my  ansAvers,  because  I  con- 
sider that  out  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay  the  class  is 
non-existent. 

15,223-4.  And  you  are  probably  aAvare  that  all  regi- 
ments in  what  we  call  protected  districts  under  the 
Acts  are  examined  Avhen  they  march  in  ? — Yes. 

15.225.  And  you  are  probably  aware  that  all  men 
going  on  furlough  are  examined,  and  are  examined 
when  they  return  ? — Yes. 

15.226.  You  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that,  do 
you  ? — I  Avas  not  really  aAvare  of  the  I'ules.  I  have 
only  lately  returned  to  this  country,  and  am  not  aware 
of  the  regulations  in  force  in  such  matters.  I  do  not 
see  any  particular  objection,  Avhen  I  say  that,  I  do  not 
see  it  is  of  any  particular  use  Avith  regard  to  men  of 
experience.  I  think  that  Avhen  recruits  first  join  the 
army,  it  is  necessary  with  regard  to  the  very  young 
men  to  subject  them  to  the  fullest  possible  examination, 
but  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  it  when  a  man  has  come 
to  the  age  of  experience  and  so  on,  or  why  it  should  be 
supposed  that  AA'hen  he  comes  off  furlough  there  is 
any  more  reason  for  his  examination  than  Avhen  he  is 
Avith  his  regiment,  it  is  clearly  quite  on  the  cards  that 
he  Avould  be  less  exposed  to  temptation  Avhen  Avith  his 
family  or  in  his  own  village,  than  he  Avouid  be  on 
leaving  a  seaport  town. 

15.227.  Will  you  let  me  read  you  an  extract  from 
the  report  of  a  committee  Avhich  Avas  appointed  in 
1864,  to  inquire  into  the  matter  Avith  a  view  to 
diminishing  the  injurious  effects  of  venereal  cUsease 
in  the  army  and  navy.  There  is  a  passage  Avhich 
I   Avish    to   call   your    attention    to,    with  regai'd 
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to  the  periodical  examination  of  troops,  which  is 
to  the  following  effect  :  that  "  however  efficiently 
"  the  regulations  as  regards  women  may  be  carried 
"  out,  their  success  in  arresting  the  spread  of  disease 
"  must  be  very  imperfect  unless  similar  precautions 
"  be  adoped  for  preventing  the  men  from  carrying 
"  infection  to  the  women."  That  is  of  course  a 
medical  opinion,  and  the  report  contains  a  passage 
further  on  to  this  effect,  that  "  the  Committee  are  of 
"  opinion  that  the  practice,  so  far  as  the  soldier 
is  concerned,  should  be  universal  throughout  the 
"  army,  and  that  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  the  health 
"  of  the  sailor  whenever  he  has  the  opportunity  of 
*'  access  to  women.  Without  such  a  regulation  the 
"  proposed  periodical  examination  of  women  must 
"  lose  half  its  value.  They  have  no  doubt  as  for- 
"  merly  carried  out  personal  inspection  en  masse  was 
"  offensive  both  to  medical  officers  and  men,  but  they 
"  have  as  little  doubt  that  it  can  be  done  with  such 
"  decency  and  privacy  so  as  to  lose  that  offen- 
"  sive  character."  With  that  extract  I  presume  you 
would  not  agree  ? — No,  I  should  not  agree  wi  th  that. 
I  must  say  that  the  notion  which  is  given  in  that  ex- 
tract tallies  very  much  with  what  one  observes  among 
professional  men  with  exclusively  professional  rela- 
tions. A  military  commanding  officer  who  has  lived  a 
very  long  time  with  a  regiment,  and  who  is  very  much 
taken  up  with  the  execution  of  professional  orders  gra- 
dually comes  to  believe  that  a  man  cannot  be  possibly 
right  unless  he  goes  exactly  in  one  groove  which  is  laid 
down  according  to  his  own  orders.  You  often  see  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  in  medical  men,  they  are  apt  to 
entirely  forget  the  moral  influence  exercised  by  example, 
precept,  and  the  society  in  which  a  man  lives,  and  come 
actually  to  disbelieve  everything  except  any  hard  and 
fast  rule  they  may  choose  to  lay  down  themselves.  I 
think  that  is  entirely  contrary  to  human  nature,  and 
so  far  from  doing  good  you  would  be  doing  harm  by 
that,  and  I  do  not  see  why  a  vast  body  of  respectable 
men,  only  a  certain  per-centage  of  whom  go  with 
women  of  this  sort,  are  to  be  put  exactly  in  the  same 
category  as  prostitutes  of  the  street,  because  a  certain 
proportion  of  them  get  the  disease  in  the  course  of 
their  indulgence.  It  appears  to  me  that  they  belong 
to  different  classes. 

15.228.  Do  I  understand  your  Lordship  to  say  that 
you  object  to  examination  at  any  time  ? — I  do  not 
myself  see  the  good  of  any  examination,  unless  it 
is  discovered  that  a  man  conceals  his  disease.  I  do 
not  think  it  should  appear  in  any  regulation  in  the 
sense  of  that  extract. 

15.229.  Now  with  regard  to  punishing  the  men  for 
concealing  the  disease,  I  would  wish  to  read  you  another 
extract,  and  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  not  signed  by  military  men  entirely.  I  believe  there 
are  a  large  proportion  of  civil  surgeons  who  sign  this 
report,  which  says  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  periodi- 
"  cal  personal  examinations  of  all  men  of  the  two 
"  services,  having  access  to  public  women,  would  not 
"  be  so  material  a  necessity  if  it  were  possible  to 
"  enforce  a  punishment,  rigid  enough  to  induce  the 
*'  men  to  declare  themselves  infected  immediately 
"  they  discovered  the  fact ;  but  there  seem  to  be  as 
"  many  difficulties  surrounding  this  subject  as  that  last 
"  considered."  The  idea  seems  to  be  prevalent  among 
military  men  and  others  that  you  cannot  prevent  the 
men  from  concealing  this  disease  ? — My  answer  to  tliat 
would  be  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  fact  and  human 
nature.  I  can  quite  understand  a  boy  of  18  or  19, 
just  after  he  enters  the  army,  and  when  he  is  very 
shy  being  extremely  averse  to  going  to  the  doctor ; 
but  I  scarcely  think  that  soldiers  would  be  such  terrible 
fools  as  to  carry  about  disease  with  them  afterwards 
when  they  come  to  understand  the  danger  of  it. 

15.230.  You  have  touched  on  the  question  of 
recruiting,  and  you  think  that  periodical  examination 
would  affect  recruiting  for  the  army.  Are  you  aware 
that  the  Household  Cavalry  enlist  quite  a  different 
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description  of  troops  from  the  line  regiments,  that 
they  get  a  much  better  class  ? — Yes. 

15,231,  And  are  you  aware  that  during  the  time 
the  periodical  examination  was  in  force  the  recruiting 
for  the  Household  Cavalry  went  on  as  well  as  it  did  at 
any  other  former  or  subsequent  time  ? — Very  likely 
my  impression  may  be  a  wrong  one,  at  the  same  time  28  March  187 1 

I  cannot  conceive  that  anything  would  be  more  fatal   •— 

to  the  maintenance  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  reform 
of  the  recruiting  of  the  army,  than  such  a  regulation 
as  that  which  we  are  now  discussing  being  the  law 
of  the  land. 

15.232.  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  it  would  not 
require  an  Act  of  Parliament? — Still  the  question 
was  put  almost  as  if  it  would  enter  into  an  Act. 

15.233.  The  Chairman  has  already  informed  you 
that  the  practice  now  prevails  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  and  as  I  find  here,  in  the  Grenadiers,  and  that 
does  not  affect  the  recruiting  of  the  Coldstream  and 
Grenadier  Guards  in  any  way  whatever  ;  in  an  answer 
to  this  question  which  was  put  to  Surgeon  Wyatt,*  of 
the  Coldstream  Guards,  "  Do  you  find  it  unpopular  with 
the  men,"  he  says  :  "I  have  never  had  the  slightest 
"  complaint."  The  next  question  is  "  Do  you  find  in 
"  any  way  that  it  tends  to  diminish  their  self  respect  ? 
"  — No,  I  have  seen  no  reason,  nor  have  I  heard  any 
"  remarks  inducing  me  to  come  to  that  conclusion  at 
"  all.  You  stated  that  there  was  no  difficulty  as  re- 
"  gards  recruiting  in  getting  money,  do  you  think 
"  you  get  a  man  of  an  inferior  class  in  consequence 
"  of  this  examination  ?"  The  answer  is  "  certainly 
not."  You  would  not  agree  with  that  ? — Well,  of  course 
mine  is  a  mere  theory,  I  could  argue  it  on  any  other 
point  Avith  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  men  of 
the  regulations  to  which  they  are  subject.  I  must  say 
that  prima  facie  I  should  absolutely  disagree  with 
Dr.  Wyatt. 

15.234.  (yCanon  Gregory.^  I  think  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  the  women  who  lived  in  the  bazaars, 
and  were  the  prostitutes  of  the  soldiers  in  India, 
owing  to  caste  feelings  and  other  causes,  were 
as  morally  degraded  as  women  could  be  ? — I  did 
not  say  so,  I  think,  but  what  I  meant  to  say  Avas  that 
what  was  a  sort  of  profession  here,  is  in  a  vast 
number  of  instances  a  matter  of  caste  in  India,  and  the 
people  are  born  to  their  calling. 

15.235.  And  therefore  they  would  recognise  no 
moral  degradation  in  it  at  all  ? — They  would  recognise 
no  moral  degradation  in  it. 

15.236.  But  does  not  the  Indian  system  require, 
with  i-egard  to  the  troops  in  the  regimental  bazaars, 
that  there  should  be  a  considerable  number  of  pro- 
stitutes for  the  soldiers  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it 
does.  I  believe  the  number  A^aried  very  often  indeed, 
and  therein  I  speak  from  a  very  indistinct  recollection, 
as  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  commanded  a  regiment  in 
India,  something  like  20  years,  but  I  believe  it  was 
the  case  that  the  number  varied  according  to  the  supply 
and  demand,  in  addition  to  the  facilities  of  concubinage 
afforded  by  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  so  on.  I 
fancy  the  disease  did  not  prevail  much  in  the  bazaars, 
where  they  were  all  registered  women  certainly. 

15.237.  Would  not  the  system  of  periodical  ex- 
aminations be  different  with  respect  to  a  number  of 
women,  recognising  prostitution  as  a  calling,  and 
women  like  our  English  prostitutes,  from  many  of  Avhom 
one  cannot  feel  that  the  idea  of  virtue  and  morality  is 
entirely  eradicated  ? — It  may  be  so. 

15.238.  Would  it  not  be  a  much  less  hardship 
upon  a  woman  who  had  lost  all  sense  of  Avomanly 
shame  to  be  examined  pei'iodically  ? — That  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  cannot  give  an  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  second  class.  I  have  lived  abroad 
all  my  life  and  cannot  give  an  opinion  as  to  Avhat  might 
be  the  feelings  of  this  population,  but  I  cannot  think 
the  class  I  have  alluded  to  in  India  can  feel  any 
shame  about  the  matter,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn.    I  have  no  personal  experience. 

15.239.  I  think  it  is  .stated  in  evidence  before 

*  House  of  Commons  Committee,  1869,  Ques.  1324,  1325,  1376. 
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MIXUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON- 


THIRTY-      the  committee  on  this  disease,  in  connexion  with  India 
THIRD  DAY.  that  a  great  many  of  the  old  soldiers  in  India  have 
Ll  Gen  Lord   ^^^^^^  women  living  with  them,  and  that  on  that 
Sandhurst      account  they  avoid  the  disease.    Would  that  remark  be 
G.C.B.  '     true  ? — It  might  be  perhaps  of  some  of  the  older  ones 

  before  the  recruiting  law  was  altered,  that  is  to  say, 

28  March  1871.  before  the  Act  of  1847,  which  changed  the  principle 

  of  enlistment  for  the  army  and  did  away  with  the  long 

primary  enlistment  of  21  years.  Previously  to  that 
time  there  were  a  great  number  of  men  who  had  been 
very  long  in  the  service  in  regiments  in  India,  men 
whose  service  varied  from  16  to  21  years ;  these  men 
made  up  their  minds  never  to  leave  India,  and  there 
were  a  great  number  of  what  we  call  native  wives  in  the 
regiment,  and  I  believe  according  to  the  regulation  of 
those  days  they  were  registered,  and  actually  drew 
pay,  as  part  of  the  married  estabUshment  of  the 
regiment,  and  they  were  recognised  quite  as  other 
wives.  No  man  had  more  than  one  such  woman,  and 
she  was  quite  accepted  as  being  part  of  the  regimental 
establishment.  In  cases  where  there  were  men  of  that 
class  they  always  preferred  remaining  in  India,  and 
finally  took  their  pensions  in  India.  I  should  think 
that  was  what  this  gentleman  alluded  to  ;  within  my 
own  experience  I  do  not  know  such  a  thing  to  have 
"taken  place  as  what  may  be  called  keeping  a  woman 
by  a  soldier  in  quarters,  because  if  an  immodest  woman 
he  would  not  be  allowed  by  the  ofl&cers  to  keep  her  in  his 
quarters,  and  if  she  were  registered  as  one  of  the 
family  establishment  in  the  regiment  she  could  live  in 
the  quarters  like  any  other  married  woman. 

15.240.  I  understand  you  that  it  would  be  far  better 
to  trust  to  a  m.-in's  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  and 
his  feeling  as  to  the  physical  consequence  that  attends 
disease  of  this  description  than  simply  to  treat  them  as 
children,  and  entirely  rely  on  external  sources  ? — 
That  is  my  view. 

15.241.  Should  not  you  think  in  the  same  way  if  there 
is  any  sense  of  moral  responsibility  in  women,  it  might 
be  applied  to  them  in  the  same  way  ? — Prima  facie 
that  might  be  true,  but  thei'e  is  this  great  distinction 
between  the  two  cases,  the  soldier  merely  seeks  the 
woman  for  the  purpose  of  animal  pleasure,  the  woman 
on  the  contrary,  is  seeking  her  livelihood,  and  having 
adopted  this  unhappy  profession  of  prostitution,  if  she 
cannot  follow  it,  owing  to  causes  of  disease  or  any 
other  reason,  she  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  destitution, 
almost,  in  fact,  starvation,  therefore  there  is  that 
tremendous  motive  on  her  part,  notwithstanding  she 
may  be  diseased,  to  go  on  with  her  calling.  Now, 
that  is  not  the  case  with  soldiers.  A  soldier,  like 
any  other  man,  merely  has  his  appetite  to  satisfy, 
and,  if  he  is  unwell,  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  he 
ought  to  go  and  get  cured.  There  is  no  strong  motive 
with  him,  as  there  is  in  the  other  instance  of  an 
ignorant  woman  earning  her  livelihood  by  it. 

15.242.  {Mr.  Buxton.)  We  are  also  to  consider 
that  the  disease  is  a  more  serious  one  in  India  than  it 
is  here  ? — I  believe  that  is  certainly  the  case  in 
Southern  India,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  in 
Northern  India  it  is  not  so.  In  the  damp,  hot  cUmate 
of  Southern  India,  there  are  certain  forms  of  the 
disease  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extirpate  from 
the  constitution,  unless  the  patient  is  removed  from 
India. 

15.243.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
system  was  commenced  about  the  year  1867  in  Oude  ? 
— I  think  somewhere  about  that  time. 

15.244.  And  how  long  after  had  you  experience  of 
it  yourself? — In  the  next  years  1868  and  1869. 

J  5,245.  Probably  you  do  not  remember  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  precise  amount  of  diminution,  but 
could  you  direct  us  to  any  statistics  obtainable  in  this 
country  ? — They  were  so  favourable  at  one  time  that 
it  was  almost  thought  that  the  disease  had  disap- 
peared. Afterwards  they  were  not  so  favourable, 
and  this  really  seemed  to  follow  upon  Mr.  Strachey's 
departure  from  the  province. 

15,246.  Can  you  remember  whether  brothels  were 


licensed  in  Oude,  or  was  it  only  a  system  of  examina- 
tion ? — I  cannot  say. 

15.247.  With  respect  to  the  examination  of  men,  I 
think  you  said  the  utility  of  it  was  very  doubtful,  that 
it  has  been  found  that  regiments  who  have  not  been 
examined  have  very  often  had  less  disease  than  those 
who  have  been  examined  ? — I  have  not  seen  any 
evidence  of  that  kind. 

15.248.  Do  not  you  think  that  examinations  of  that 
kind  might  tend  to  familiarise  the  young  recruits  and 
other  men  with  fornication,  who  might  otherwise  ab- 
stain from  it  ? — I  think  it  must  tend  to  diminish  the 
sense  of  modesty  among  the  young  men,  and  so  far  it 
might  produce  that  effect. 

15.249.  I  understand  you  then  to  think  that  the 
self-respect  of  the  soldier  is  at  the  foundation  of  good 
discipline  in  the  army  ? — Undoubtedly. 

15.250.  And  that  the  true  way  is  to  treat  them 
with  the  same  degree  of  respect  or  even  more  than 
that  with  which  civilians  are  treated  ? — Yes,  to  appeal 
to  their  reasoning  powers. 

15.251.  And  possibly  you  have  heard  at  the  present 
time  that  the  result  of  the  education  that  has  been  given 
during  the  last  14  years  and  other  causes,  have  very 
much  elevated  the  lower  classes  generally,  the  work- 
ing men  in  England,  so  that  there  are  vast  numbers  of 
them  who  would  be  excellent  soldiers,  but  who  would 
consider  that  it  was  trespassing  seriously  on  their 
self  respect  to  be  subjected  to  this  kind  of  degrading 
examination  ? — Yes. 

15.252.  (Mr.  Bi/lands.)  I  do  not  gather  that  your 
opinion  is  that  the  examination  of  the  soldier  might 
not  materially  aid  in  stamping  out  the  disease  ? — 
That  is  a  point  really  upon  which  I  can  hardly  give 
an  opinion.  It  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  jilenty 
of  evidence  in  regiments  to  show  whether  or  not  that 
effect  has  been  produced  by  examination.  We  know 
in  former  days  the  system  prevailed,  but  I  doubt 
whether  there  was  any  very  great  result  produced  by 
the  examinations.  It  is  a  thing  really  for  the  doctors, 
for  they  carried  out  the  inspections,  to  answer. 
They  can  say,  for  instance,  in  inspecting  a  battalion 
of  a  regiment  of  Grenadier  Guards,  800  men,  how 
many  men  are  there  discovered  in  the  course  of  one 
inspection  who  have  not  reported  themselves  diseased 
before  they  have  been  discovered  to  be  so  by  the  in- 
specting surgeon.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  of 
course  they  must  answer,  but  I  do  not  think  any- 
body but  the  inspecting  surgeon  is  qualified  to  do  so. 

15.253.  We  have  been  informed  that  this  inspec- 
tion has  not  been  practically  well  carried  out,  but 
assuming  it  to  be  well  carried  out,  I  daresay  you  would 
be  of  opinion  that  to  that  extent  it  would  assist  in 
checking  the  progress  of  this  disease  in  the  army  ? —  I 
do  not  think  I  should  like  to  go  back  from  my  original 
theory,  which  is  that  you  ought  to  depend  upon  the 
moral  power  over  the  soldier  rather  than  upon  the 
external  inspection.  I  do  not  myself  believe  much  in 
the  utility  of  those  inspections,  I  do  not  think  it  wise 
to  tempt  the  soldiers  to  say,  "  Well,  let  the  doctor 
find  it  out,"  and  so  on.  I  think  you  lose  a  power 
almost  by  leaving  it  to  a  man  to  depend  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  another  instead  of  upon  his  own 
responsibility. 

15.254.  Then  I  take  it  to  be  your  opinion  that  even 
if  more  physically  advantageous,  yet  the  moral  objec- 
tion to  such  a  course  is  sufiicient  to  justify  you  in 
objecting  to  any  course  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  not  only 
the  moral  objection,  but  I  doubt  its  being  effective  for 
the  purpose,  whether  it  is  as  regards  a  man's  care  for 
himself,  or  his  care  for  the  public  concerns.  I  think 
the  more  you  diminish  his  personal  responsibility,  the 
less  you  are  likely  to  cause  him  to  look  after  those 
concerns  whether  personal  or  public,  and  I  apply  the 
same  argument  to  physical  as  to  public  matters. 

15.255.  Your  feeling  is  rather  strong  that  generally 
the  operation  of  Acts  of  this  kind,  with  reference  to 
either  sex,  has  necessarily  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
moral  tone  ? — Yes. 

1 5.256.  Then  you  do  not  express  an  opinion  about  it 
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with  regard  to  women,  but  you  do  express  an  opinion 
about  it  as  regards  men  ? — Yes. 

15.257.  {Mr.  Cowper-Templc.)  I  suppose  the  motive 
that  would  induce  a  soldier  to  conceal  a  disease  of  this 
sort  would  be  his  dislike  to  go  into  hospital,  and  also 
his  hope  that  the  disease  would  wear  itself  out  in 
time  ? — I  do  not  think,  on  the  whole,  that  they  dislike 
going  into  hospital  ;  they  are  extremely  well  treated 
there,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  objection  to 
going  into  hospital.  I  have  never  heard  of  it,  but 
what  I  really  do  think  is  the  case,  is  what  I  mentioned 
before  in  my  evidence — there  is  a  certain  shyness  and 
modesty  on  the  part  of  very  young  men,  and  they 
would  rather  not  be  treated,  and  prefer  going  to 
some  miserable  quack,  and  taking  some  medicine  in 
that  way  to  being  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  their 
comrades,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

15.258.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  to  give 
them  such  a  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  disease  as 
to  instruct  them  in  the  great  danger  of  leaving  it  un- 
attended by  a  medical  man  ? — I  think  that  is  the  real 
course  to  pursue— to  lecture  them  thoroughly  on  the 
folly  of  concealing  their  disease,  and  then  any  lad  who 
is  so  foolish,  so  inexperienced,  or  so  wrongheaded  as  to 
persevere  in  this  stupid  course,  you  should  punish  and 
subject  to  examination  until  you  have  confidence  in  him. 

15.259.  As  the  time  taken  by  the  medical  man  to 
make  an  efficient  examination  of  each  soldier  would  be 
very  great,  must  not  a  frequent  inspection  of  soldiers 
in  garrison  towns  involve  the  simultaneous  examina- 
tion of  a  great  numbei-  of  men,  and  so  produce  a  greater 
publicity  of  examination  ? — T  es,  the  way  it  used  to  be 
done  in  former  days,  was  that  Saturday  was  devoted  to 
this  thing,  and  the  men  used  to  parade  without  their 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  so  on,  to  show  that  they  were 
cleanly  in  their  persons,  and  then  this  trial  used  to 
proceed  ;  but  a  very  minute  examination,  of  course, 
would  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time. 

15.260.  And  you  think  it  natural  that  a  man  should 
have  very  great  repugnance  to  such  a  public  method 
of  examination  ? — I  think  so. 

15.261.  It  would  not  be  possible,  I  presume,  that 
the  men  should  be  examined  as  the  women  are,  one  by 
one,  in  a  room  alone  with  the  doctor  ?  — It  might  be 
possible,  but  with  such  a  body  as  800  men  it  would 
take  up  days. 

15.262.  You  consider  that  the  want  of  time  would 
render  it  impossible? — .Just  so  ;  and  there  is  this  thing 
to  be  considered,  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  men 
whom  there  is  no  reason  for  submitting  to  the  opera- 
tion at  all. 

15.263.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  recognised  as  a 
right  and  just  thing  that  a  man  should  be  punished 
for  concealing  a  disease,  which  was  so  injurious  to  his 
efficiency  in  the  service  ? — That,  I  think,  is  a  very 
difficult  point.  It  is  never  done.  It  is  well  that  we 
should  not  multiply  what  are  called  conventional  duties. 
In  maintaining  discipline  we  have  to  enforce  the  com- 
mission of  certain  acts,  and  the  omission  of  certain 
others  which  are  viewed  with  no  dislike  or  distaste  at 
aU  in  other  walks  of  life ;  and  everything  which 
goes  to  increase  the  number  of  such  offences,  and 
makes  discipline  more  disagreable,  and  men  more  dis- 
contented with  their  lot,  gives  occasion  to  increase 
the  difficulties  consequent  upon  such  a  state  of  things. 
Therefore  I  should  view  with  the  gi'eatest  possible 
dislike  any  addition  to  what  are  called  conventional 
offences.  I  will  give  an  instance  of  a  disease  caused  by 
another  irregularity,  delirium  tremens.  When  in  com- 
mand in  other  countries,  pressure  has  been  put  upon 
me  by  subordinate  commanders  to  bring  officers  to 
trial  for  delirium  tremens.  I  have  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  some  gentlemen  to  see  the  difference  between 
the  fact  of  the  state  of  disease  which  a  man  is  labour- 
ing under,  and  the  condition  of  intoxication  which 
led  to  that  disease.  The  condition  of  intoxication, 
or  the  act  of  getting  drunk,  is  an  offence  according 
to  military  law,  whereas  delirium  tremens  is  the 
result  of  intoxication,  but  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  make  the  disease  a  crime  according  to  the  law.  I 
think  the  same  argument  really  applies  to  the  facts  of 


venereal  disease.    If  a  man  contracts  venereal  disease,  THILTY- 
and  conceals  it,  I  would  not  punish  him  according  to  THIED  DAY. 

the  manner  in  which  we  punish  such  offences  as  dis-  ,  

obedience  of  orders,  but  I  would  say,  "  You  are  not  SmtdfiursT'^ 
"  fit  to  be  trusted, and  therefore,  for  a  given  time,  until       G  C  B  ' 

"  thecommandingofficer,orthemedicalofficerincharge,  

"  has  recovered  confidence  in  you,  you  must  come  here  28  March  1871. 

"  every  Saturday  and  go  through  this  inspection,  and  ~ — ■  ' 

"  so  on,  because  we  cannot  trust  you,  and  until  you 
"  have  shown  you  are  trustworthy,  and  behave  like  a 
"  reasonable  being  hereafter,  you  must  submit  to  this." 
And  then  if  he  declines  to  do  that,  you  would  punish 
him  for  declining  to  obey  a  mihtary  order,  and  that 
would  be  a  right  thing  enough  ;  but  I  would  not  go  a 
bit  further  than  that,  and  that  is  where  I  would  stop 
with  regard  to  the  examination.  Any  man  who  came 
before  the  doctor,  and  it  was  shown  according  to  the 
doctor's  lights,  that  the  man  had  concealed  his  disease, 
no  matter  for  how  short  a  time,  even  for  48  hours,  I 
would  subject  him  to  that  sort  of  penal  examination. 

15.264.  {Mr.  Holmes.)  About  the  treatment  of 
venereal  disease  in  the  army,  I  imagine  that  the  soldiers 
suffering  from  venereal  disease  are  treated  in  hospital  ? 
—Yes. 

15.265.  At  the  same  time  a  great  number  of  those 
who  are  concealing  the  disease  must  be  from  the  cir- 
cumstances still  going  through  their  duty  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  correct  view  of  the  case.  I  do  not 
think  any  man  suffering  from  disease  should  be  at  any 
sort  of  duty,  I  think  they  should  be  cured  at  once.  If 
they  are  not  taking  any  exercise  at  all  and  the  disease 
has  not  reached  a  bad  state,  it  could  generally  be  cured 
in  a  few  days,  whereas  if  you  allow  them  to  go  on  with 
their  duty,  and  be  in  a  barrack  room,  and  drinking 
spirituous  liquors,  it  would  not  be  giving  the  doctor 
a  fair  chance. 

15.266.  You  think  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  heal  venereal  disease  in  the  army  as  it  is  healed  in 
civil  life  ? — Quite. 

15.267.  To  allow  a  man  to  go  on  with  his  occu- 
pation ? — I  think  quite. 

15.268.  At  the  same  time  confinement  in  hospital 
is  accompanied  with  stoppage  of  pay  ? — There  is  a 
stoppage  of  pay  which  is  a  very  legitimate  thing,  and 
goes  against  the  extra  expense  he  is  to  the  State  whilst 
he  is  in  the  hospital,  and  it  is  certainly  more  legitimate 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  disease  which  is  the 
result  of  the  man's  own  irregularity. 

15.269.  But  does  not  that  act  as  a  motive  for  the 
man  to  conceal  his  disease  and  to  keep  out  of  the 
hospital  ? — I  never  heard  that  stoppage  ever  prevented 
a  man  going  to  the  hospital. 

15.270.  {Sir  J.  Trelaivny.)  Hjw  would  you  dis- 
cover when  there  was  concealment  of  disease,  by  what 
process  would  you  hope  to  ascertain  it  ?— It  would  be 
for  the  surgeon  to  say.  A  surgeon  could  always  tell 
you  about  how  long  a  man  had  been  diseased  directly 
his  diagnosis  took  place. 

15.271.  That  is  to  say  he  might  be  diseased  some 
weeks  before  the  surgeon  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
him  ? — I  think  his  comrades  woula  send  him  to  the 
hospital  or  the  surgeon,  but  the  surgeon  would  detect 
a  case  of  a  very  few  days,  even  of  48  hours. 

15.272.  "Would  not  a  possible  objection  to  the  ex- 
amination be  the  formality  of  the  whole  body  being 
called  up  together  ? — I  do  not  know  how  that  would  be. 

15.273.  Supposing  the  examining  surgeon  were 
made  responsible  for  going  privately  to  the  soldiers 
and  asking  them  to  teU  him  the  fact  if  they  should  be 
diseased,  and  getting  them  into  his  confidence  ;  and  if 
he  were  made  responsible  to  do  it,  and  called  on  to 
report,  from  time  to  time,  what  the  state  of  tlie  regi- 
ment was  in  that  regard,  would  it  not  be  a  beneficial 
thing  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  in  all  weU- 
ordered  regiments,  quite  apart  from  the  mere  question 
of  this  personal  examination,  if  it  transpire  in  the 
barrack  room  that  a  man  has  contracted  disease,  one 
of  the  sergeants  at  once  makes  it  known  to  the  proper 
authorities.  These  men  sleep  in  very  close  vicinity 
to  one  another,  and  do  not  at  all  like  the  notion  of 
uncleanness  in  their  neighbourhood. 

3  Y  4 


iJINliTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKtiN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


THIRTY- 
THIRD  DAY". 


]  5,274.  With  regard  to  the  class  from  which  I  hope 
the  army  of  the  future  ■will  be  recruited,  and  the  un- 
popularity of  examination,  does  not  it  occur  to  you 
that  possibly  parents  will  feel  more  comfort  witli  regard 
to  their  sons  entering  the  army  if  they  knew  that  they 

  were  comparatively  safe  from  this  loathsome  disease  ? — 

28  March  1871.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  done  by  the  immediate 
  facilities  which  a  man  possesses  of  going  to  hospital. 


Lt.-Gcn.  Lord 
Sandhurst, 
G.C.B. 


15,275.  Take  the  case  of  the  militia,  in  some  country 
towns,  in  which  perhaps  there  are  six  or  eight  very  bad 
prostitutes,  and,  say  800  young  men  of  20  to  22  go  to 
the  town,  is  it  not  veiy  likely  that  ultimately  the  whole 
of  that  strength  will  go  out  diseased,  and  possibly 
infect  the  women  of  the  villages  ? — I  have  really  so 
little  acquaintance  with  the  rural  population  of  this 
country  that  I  cannot  reply. 


Miss  Webb. 


Miss  Webb  was  called  in  and  examined  as  follows ; 


15.276.  {Chairman?)  You  are  the  matron  of  the 
Lock  Hospital  at  Chatham  ? — Yes. 

15.277.  How  long  have  you  been  there  in  that 
capacity  ? — Six  months. 

15.278.  Were  you  previously  employed  in  a  similar 
way  elsewhere  ? — I  was  working  at  the  Penitentiary  at 
Clewer. 

15.279.  Have  you  had  large  experience  in  this 
particular  ? — I  had  six  months  there. 

15.280.  Does  that  12  months  comprise  the  whole 
of  your  experience  ? — The  whole  of  it. 

15.281.  Now  during  the  six  months  that  you  have 
been  at  Chatham,  you  have  come  in  contact  with  a 
great  number  of  these  unhappy  women  ? — Yes,  exactly 
177. 

15.282.  That  represents  the  total  number  of 
admissions  ? — Of  individuals,  not  admissions. 

15.283.  That  is  not  the  number  of  cases,  but  of 
persons  ?  —  Of  persons  admitted  from  the  21st 
September  up  to  yesterday. 

15.284.  Then  the  number  of  persons  being  177, 
what  was  the  number  of  admissions  ? — 590. 

15.285.  Those  represent  cases? — Yes. 

15.286.  Did  young  girls  form  any  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  individuals  admitted  ? — Very  few  indeed, 
only  35  under  20  years  of  age. 

]  5,287.  There  being  only  35  under  20  years  of  ago, 
the  greater  proportion  were  women  of  the  town  who 
had  been  engaged  in  that  avocation  for  a  long  time 
—Yes. 

15.288.  Were  they  women  of  a  very  low  and 
depraved  class  ? — Most  of  them. 

15.289.  Were  they  all  soldiers'  women  ? — Not  all 
of  them. 

15.290.  Some  went  with  civilians? — Some  went 
with  civilians.  Some  have  come  into  the  district  pur- 
posely to  get  into  the  Chatham  Lock  Hospital.  We 
had  one  married  woman  Avho  came  up  begging  and 
entreating  to  come  in,  who  was  brought  up  by  her 
mother.  She  signed  the  paper,  and  of  course  was 
admitted. 

15.291.  Then,  of  course,  the  women  who  came  into 
the  district  for  the  purpose  of  being  benefitted  by  the 
hospital  were  very  willing  to  remain  until  cured? — 
Yes. 

15.292.  Was  that  the  case  with  the  general  run  of 
the  women  ? — I  think  so.  The  fear  among  them  at 
this  moment  is  lest  it  should  be  done  away  with.  I 
hear  from  the  laundress,  who  knows  more  of  these 
things  than  I  do.  She  says  that  they  say  they  do  not 
know  what  will  become  of  them. 

15.293.  You  say  that  these  women  are  sensible  of 
the  benefits  which  are  conferred  by  this  institution,  so 
that  they  would  not  run  away  if  they  could  ? — I  am 
quite  sm-e  of  it. 

15.294.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  holding  conversa- 
tions with  these  women? — Continually.  That  is 
what  I  went  there  for,  in  fact,  to  try  and  reform 
them, 

15.295.  Your  object  is  reformation  ? — Yes. 

15.296.  Have  you  on  the  whole  been  successful  in 
your  efforts? — More  so  than  I  expected.  The  cases 
you  will  see  are  about  36,  so  far  as  we  can  tell  in  the 
six  months. 

15.297.  In  the  six  months  you  have  been  there, 
you  have  made  an  impression  on  36  ? — 39  cases  1 
have  mentioned,  but  three  were  disappointments,  as 
one  must  expect  sometimes. 

15.298.  Then  out  of  the  177  women  who  have  had 


the  benefit  of  your  advice,  about  36  have  availed 
themselves  of  it  ? — They  have  as  far  as  I  can  tell. 

15.299.  Will  you  state  a  little  more  particularly 
what  became  of  the  36.  Did  they  leave  the  hospital 
cured  ? — Yes,  they  are  not  allowed  to  leave  until 
cured  when  they  are  once  in. 

15.300.  What  I  wish  to  bring  to  you  is,  when  you 
said  you  had  made  an  impression  on  36  women, 
was  that  proved  by  the  conduct  of  the  women  after 
they  left  the  hospital  ? — As  far  as  I  can  tell,  but  six 
months  is  a  short  time.  Up  to  this  time  I  have  made 
inquiries,  and  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  they  have  not  gone 
back. 

15.301.  Did  any  of  them  go  into  service  ? — They 
have  gone  to  their  friends  or  to  homes,  but  I  have 
not  yet  heard  of  their  being  in  service. 

15.302.  But  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  none  of  those 
36  girls  have  gone  Avrong  since  ? — No,  not  any, 
looking  over  the  names  which  I  have  here  before  me. 

15.303.  In  the  list  of  those  36  who  were  reformed, 
one  is  E.  L.,  who  was  restored  to  her  friends  by  the 
Kev.  Mr..  Phillips,  in  whose  parish  she  resided.  Is 
that  one  of  your  cases  ? — Yes,  and  she  has  gone  on 
right,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

15.304.  And  she  left  the  hospital  on  the  30th  Sep- 
tember ? — Yes,  very  soon  after  my  arrival. 

15.305.  I  have  before  me  your  statement  in  detail 
of  the  whole  of  the  cases.  The  39  you  refer  to,  some 
of  them,  I  suppose,  are  very  recent  ? — They  are,  but 
they  have  been  under  my  care,  one  or  two  of  those 
recent  ones  for  some  months.  They  were  cases  that 
required  long  medical  treatment. 

15.306.  I  see  one  is  the  case  of  a  girl  16  years  of 
age,  R.  H.  ? — She  is  going  on  well,  and  was  sent  to  a 
home.  There  was  a  slight  recurrence  of  disease,  but 
that  is  all,  and  she  is  with  us  for  a  few  days,  and  is 
going  back  again.  She  is  going  on  well,  I  hear,  from 
the  head  of  the  home. 

15.307.  She  was  a  very  bad  girl? — Yes;  she 
would  not  listen  at  all,  but  on  account  of  her  age,  I 
put  her  in  a  separate  ward,  and  talked  to  her  a  little, 
and  she  became  completely  convinced,  and  she  is  now 
so  happy  in  the  home,  that  she  is  anxious  to  go  back 
to  it  as  soon  as  she  is  cured. 

15.308.  Is  there  any  classification  of  the  women  ia 
the  Lock  Hospital  ? — As  soon  as  they  come  in,  if  they 
seem  to  be  hopeful  cases,  I  put  them  down  in  a  small 
separate  ward,  but  if  they  afterwards  prove  refractory, 
and  I  find  there  is  no  use  keeping  them  there,  they  go 
to  a  large  ward,  and  if  there  are  some  in  the  large 
ward  who  are  so  disjiosed,  I  move  them  away  to  the 
small  ward.  They  have  their  choice  about  it.  We 
do  not  make  them  do  it.  It  is  left  entirely  to  them- 
selves. The  advantage  of  reforming  is  put  before 
them,  and  they  do  as  they  wish. 

15.309.  Should  you  think  the  better  behaved  and 
more  hopeful  should  be  separated  from  the  more 
depraved  ? — If  they  wish  it,  but  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
leave  it  to  their  own  will.  I  would  not  make  it  a 
positive  thing,  but  say,  "  There  it  is,  if  you  wish  to 
"  be  reformed ;"  and  it  is  a  great  test  to  show  whether 
they  are  sincere  or  not. 

15.310.  Do  you  find  the  young  girls  or  the  older 
women  more  impressionable  ? — The  very  old  ones  and 
the  very  young  ones.  A  woman  sometimes  runs  her 
course  too  late  to  repent,  as  far  as  this  world  is  con- 
cerned, for  her  bodily  health.  Married  women  also 
are  very  often  reclaimed. 

15.311.  The  women  who  are  worn  out  and  can  no 
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longer  pursue  this  trade  ? —  It  is  not  that.  It  is 
that  they  are  sorry  that  they  have  not  heard  before 
— that  they  say  they  wish  they  had  heard  before.  If 
we  had  a  refuge  for  the  Lock  Hospital  itself,  it  would 
be  a  help.    That  is  what  we  want. 

15.312.  Have  you  homes  and  refuges  in  Chatham 
capable  of  receiving  all  the  women  who  desire  to 
repent  ? — No,  only  a  few.  We  have  only  one  refuge 
at  Chatham. 

15.313.  Now  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the 
case,  No.  35,  R.  S.,  15  years  of  age? — She  is  at  St. 
Mary's  Stone  Home,  at  Dartford,  and  is  going  on 
very  well  indeed. 

15.314.  How  came  that  girl  to  be  depraved  ? — She 
Avas  living  with  her  father.  It  is  too  bad  a  case  to 
put  on  paper  at  all. 

15.315.  It  was  a  case  of  violation  ? — Yes. 

15.316.  Was  this  child  a  bad  child  herself  ?— No, 
she  was  motherless,  and  brought  to  us  by  a  neigh- 
bour. 

15.317.  Did  you  dispose  of  that  child  satisfactorily? 
— She  is  in  the  St.  Mary's  Home,  at  Hartford.  1 
took  her  there  myself  most  of  the  way,  and  I  have 
heard  of  her  within  the  last  day  or  two  as  going  on 
well. 

15.318.  Then  the  child  had  been  living  with  soldiers 
afterwards  ? — No,  she  had  not  been  away  from  her 
father's  house,  but  was  brought  up  by  a  neighbour. 
She  told  some  neighbour  of  the  condition  she  was  in, 
and  was  brought  up. 

15.319.  She  was  brought  up  from  her  father's  house 
diseased  P — Yes. 

15.320.  Now,  case  No.  33,  C.  I.,  17  years  of  age  ? 
— That  was  a  case  where  the  parents  supposed  her 
to  be  in  service,  and  she  was  brought  in  from  Canter- 
bury by  a  Canterbury  constable,  and  I  got  from  her 
that  she  had  parents  working  in  Chatham,  and  I  went 
to  them  and  asked  whether  they  knew  where  their 
child  was,  and  they  said  Yes,  she  is  in  service  in 
Canterbury.  I  said,  "  No,  she  is  not  ;"  and  I  got  her 
mother  to  come  up  and  see  her,  to  be  convinced,  and 
her  mother  came  up  several  times ;  she  is  restored  to 
her  friends. 

15.321.  Then  instead  of  going  to  service,  she  ran 
away  ? — She  ran  away,  and  was  on  the  streets  ;  those 
are  the  ones  we  can  reclaim;  it  is  those  who  have 
been  led  away  and  got  amongst  the  worst. 

15.322.  Do  you  know  cases  where  girls  have  come 
upon  the  streets  from  the  neglect  or  criminality  of 
their  parents  ? — Yes. 

15.323.  Are  those  bad  cases  generally  ?- -They  are 
more  open  to  conviction  usually. 

15.324.  Then  generally  speaking,  what  should  you 
say  of  very  young  girls,  that  they  were  hopeful  or 
otherwise  ? — They  are  usually,  but  there  are  cases  of 
young  girls  that  are  not ;  they  seem  to  be  innately 
wicked,  you  can  do  nothing  with  them,  as  it  wei'e. 

15.325.  Now,  have  most  of  those  177  girls  who 
came  to  the  hospital  been  subjected  to  the  process  of 
fortnightly  examinations  ? — Most  of  them. 

15.326.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  moral  effect  which  the  examination 
produces  on  the  women  ? — It  has  no  immoral  effect  at 
all. 

15.327.  You  do  not  think,  then,  it  is  calculated  to 
confirm  them  in  a  life  of  vice  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  because 
they  come  under  good  influence  at  the  very  time  ;  the 
doctor  always  gives  them  some  advice  ;  it  is  not  as  it 
is  in  the  general  hospital,  where  women  who  are 
modest  are  exposed  to  a  number  of  students,  and  that 
is  not  thought  degrading  at  all ;  whereas  these  women 
are  alone  with  one  doctor  and  a  respectable  nurse. 

15.328.  You  think  that  the  examination  being 
accompanied  by  a  word  of  kindness  and  advice  on  the 
part  of  the  surgeon  is  calculated  to  obviate  any  harden- 
ing effect  the  examination  itself  might  produce? — 
I  think  so.  I  find  a  great  difference  too  in  the  girls 
who  have  been  in  hospital — those  who  have  been  in 
before.  If  they  have  been  in  once  and  they  come  in 
a  second  time,  they  come  more  respectfully  and  are 
altogether  different.    When  I  first  went  there  they 
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used  to  come  intoxicated  and  rude,  but  now  nothing  of  THIRTlf- 
the  kind  takes  place.  THIRD  DAY. 

15.329.  In  this  peculiar  discipline  to  which  they  are  MuTwebb 

subjected  the  fortnightly  examination  has  a  humanising   

eflFect  on  their  manners? — Certainly  it  has,  because  28  March  1871. 

they  get  advice  at  the  time,  and  if  you  will  refer  to   

case  23,  that  was  a  case  where  the  girl  went  first  of 

all  to  the  chemist,  and  that  of  course  was  much  worse. 
They  will  do  that  kind  of  thing  if  they  are  left  to 
themselves. 

15.330.  Then  after  having  been  treated  by  a  chemist 
she  came  to  the  hospital? — She  came  then  to  Dr. 
Baxter  at  Gravesend. 

15.331.  Have  you  had  any  letters  from  any  of  the 
women  who  have  left  your  care  ? — I  have  them  with 
me ;  they  are  letters  received  from  the  women  and 
their  friends,  and  one  from  the  clergyman  of  a  parish, 
written  for  the  father  of  the  child,  which  I  received 
yesterday. 

15.332.  Do  you  consider  that  this  novel  mode  in 
which  those  women  are  dealt  with,  first  of  all  by 
examination  and  afterwards  by  detention  in  hospital 
if  diseased,  gives  them  the  idea  that  the  State  looks 
upon  them  as  exercising  a  profession  which  is  not 
infamous  ? — I  do  not  find  it  so  in  the  district  I  am 
working.  I  am  told  it  is  so  in  others.  I  cannot  say  ; 
I  do  not  find  it  so  in  mine,  and  I  cannot  say  more  than 
where  my  own  Avork  is. 

15.333.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  you  do  not 
think  so  ? — No  ;  in  fact  they  cannot,  because  they  are 
continually  told  that  they  are  committing  the  greatest 
sin  they  tan. 

15.334.  As  regards  the  young  girls  who  come  under 
your  care,  would  you  recommend  that  they  should  be 
treated  in  an  exceptional  manner,  and  taken  charge  of 
in  a  reformatory  whether  they  like  it  or  not  ? — No,  I 
think  that  would  not  be  advisable.  I  think  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  really  repentant  if  you  work  on 
them  while  they  are  in  hospital  than  otherwise.  There 
was  one  case  of  a  girl  who  came  back  to  me.  No.  13, 
She  was  discharged  on  December  the  31st.  I  make 
a  point  of  telling  them,  if  they  change  after  they  leave, 
not  to  be  afraid  of  coming  to  me,  and  this  girl  walked 
in  from  Gravesend,  and  asked  me  to  put  her  in  a 
refuge,  and  I  have  done  so.  She  only  came  back  to 
me  just  three  weeks  ago. 

15.335.  Is  there  any  other  of  these  eases  to  Avhich 
you  wish  to  direct  the  particular  attention  of  the 
Commission  ? — The  next  case.  No.  14,  of  a  married 
woman,  and  she  has  been  given  respectable  work  by 
Mr.  Southgate  of  Northfieet.  She  was  one  of  his 
parishioners. 

15.336.  Was  that  woman  dri/en  to  prostitution 
by  the  misconduct  of  her  husband  ? — Yes  ;  she  went 
in  a  frenzy  of  revenge. 

15.337.  Did  she  tell  you  so  ?— She  did. 

15.338.  Do  you  believe  all  that  these  women  say  ? 
—No. 

15.339.  You  exercise  your  judgment  upon  it  ? — 
Yes,  and  when  they  tell  me  a  tale  I  always  write  to 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  to  see  how  far  he  knows 
their  family  generally,  to  ascertain  how  far  I  may  be- 
lieve the  tales  they  tell.  That  is  the  course  that  has 
been  followed. 

15.340.  Do  you  think  that  they  tell  wanton  lies 
without  any  object  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not 
think  that  because  they  are  bad  in  one  Avay  that  they 
are  bad  in  every  way,  and  I  often  tell  them  so,  and  it 
has  a  great  moral  effect  upon  them  to  tell  them  so. 

15.341.  Then  in  fact  they  have  not  thought  much 
about  the  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood  ? — 
That  is  very  likely. 

15.342.  Have  you  read  these  Acts  ? — I  have  lately. 

15.343.  Is  there  any  point  upon  which  you  would 
suggest  alteration  or  amendment  ? — I  should  not  give 
them  any  paper  which  they  could  make  bad  use  of.  I 
think  that  it  should  be  done  without  paper  at  all.  It 
would  be  better  only  through  the  police,  becaiise  some 
of  the  girls  cannot  read  themselves,  and  they  take  this 
paper  and  flaunt  it,  and  say  that  is  my  certificate  of 
health,  and  they  do  not  know  what  is  on  the  paper 
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THIRTY-     unless  It  is  read  to  them,  aod  I  think  they  would  be 
THIRL)  DAT.  better  without  it. 
Miss  ^  bb         15,344.  You  think  the  paper  is  merely  a  delusion  as 

 *  ■    to  the  meaning  they  attach  to  it  ? — They  know  what 

28  March  1871,  they  are  doing  perfectly,  but  it  is  having  the  paper 

 given  tliera  ;  they  know  what  they  have  done,  but  at 

the  same  time  they  could  not  read  you  the  paper 
through.  That  is  what  I  meant,  and  they  may  make 
bad  use  of  it. 

15.345.  Have  any  of  these  women  ever  complained 
to  you  of  ill-treatment  by  the  police  ? — Never  ;  I  have 
not  heard  a  word  of  it,  far  from  it,  I  think  they  rather 
look  upon  our  district  police  as  their  friends,  and  when 
I  tell  you  that  one  of  our  police  has  taken  a  poor  girl 
who  had  fallen  from  a  respectable  position  to  his  own 
Louse,  and  his  own  wife  is  taking  care  of  her  you  will 
see  the  interest  they  take. 

15.346.  Is  there  much  angry  feeling  at  Chatham 
against  these  Acts? — It  is  very  fierce,  but  only  amongst 
a  small  number  of  people  ;  it  is  not  general. 

15.347.  A  small  number  of  people  are  very  angry  ? 
« — A  small  number  of  people  are  very  angry,  that  is 
what  it  amounts  to. 

15.348.  Have  there  been  public  meetings  against 
the  Acts  ? — Yes,  one  ately,  but  it  was  thinly  attended 
I  hear. 

15.349.  Have  any  of  the  ladies  who  have  taken 
active  parts  against  these  Acts  been  at  Chatham  ? — 
There  is  only  one  there,  I  know  of  a  lady  of  the 
name  of  Miss  Annie  Young.  She  is  the  only  one  I 
know  of  positively.  In  fact  the  ladies  of  Chatham  are  in 
favour  of  it  as  far  as  I  know.  I  am  a  native  of  Chatham, 
and  it  has  been  i-emarked  to  me  by  my  friends,  and  I 
can  say  it  myself  that  it  is  very  diffei'ent  walking  in 
the  town  now  from  what  it  was  12  years  ago.  You 
do  not  see  there  girls  in  sixes  and  sevens,  rude  and 
loud,  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  walk  the  streets 
now  than  it  was  then. 

15.350.  Have  you  heard  any  objection  to  the  mode 
in  which  women  come  up  to  examination,  does  it 
attract  notice  very  much  in  the  town  ? — In  the 
particular  locality  of  the  hospital,  and  there  was  much 
more  talk  about  it  at  one  time  than  now.  I  think 
there  was  a  complaint  at  one  time  that  ladies  could 
not  walk  up  the  Maidstone  Road,  but  that  has  all 
gone,  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  now.  They 
find  they  can  go  up  quietly,  and  no  notice  has  been 
taken  lately. 

15.351.  Is  this  system  pretty  well  known,  is  it  a 
matter  of  common  notoriety  at  Chatham  that  this 
kind  of  proceeding  goes  on  ? — 1  suppose  so,  but  I  can 
hardly  tell  you.  I  have  been  away  from  Chatham, 
and  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  Act  or 
hospital  until  I  saw  it,  and  when  I  heard  what  it  was 
I  offered  to  go  and  see  whether  I  could  reform  the 
patients. 

15.352.  During  the  six  months  you  have  been  in 
Chatham,  have  you  found  any  lady  of  your  acquaint- 
ance speaking  against  it  ? — No,  none  of  my  friends 
at  all. 

15.353.  {Canon  Gregory.)  Do  you  find  the  women 
who  have  come  under  your  notice  at  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital, more  degraded  than  the  women  with  whom  you 
came  in  contact  at  Clewer  ? — There  is  this  difference, 
they  profess  to  be  penitent  at  Clewer,  but  not  there  ; 
they  are  not  apparently  more  degraded,  because  equally 
quiet.  If  anyone  came  down  on  Sunday  and  went 
through  the  hospital,  he  would  not  guess  it  was  a  Lock 
Hospital,  or  that  such  people  were  in  it,  walking 
about  as  quiet  as  any  of  us  would  do. 

15.354.  You  are  much  struck  with  its  beins  the 
same  class  in  every  way  as  the  women  you  found  at 
Clewer  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  quite  in  every  way. 

15.355.  Should  you  argue  from  that  that  the  peni- 
tence of  those  at  Clewer  was  not  very  much  to  be 
relied  upon  ? — No,  only  as  far  as  I  can,  I  keep  a  moral 
influence  over  them,  and  as  long  as  they  are  inside 
they  are  respectful  and  quiet,  and  that  is  all  you  can 
Bay  of  them  everywhere.  It  has  much  the  tone,  with- 
out being  exactly  the  tone,  of  a  penitentiary,  from  the 
qnietnesfi  there  is.    A  lock  hospital  is  not  a  peni- 


tentiary, there  is  no  restriction  on  conversations,  and 
I  think  it  is  better  to  watch  than  to  stop  it  in  either 
place. 

15.356.  You  think  that  the  tone  is,  in  a  practical 
measure,  reformed  by  the  general  influence  of  the 
place  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  there  is  no  one  but  would 
thmk  so  who  came  there. 

15.357.  You  said  you  did  not  observe  any  evil  re- 
sults arise  from  the  examination  ? — I  do  not. 

15.358.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  because  one  evil 
result  is  warded  off'  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done 
by  the  doctors,  the  opportunities  for  good  that  they 
make  of  it,  or  that  thei-e  is  nothing  in  the  operation 
itself  that  has  actually  an  evil  tendency  ? — As  I  said 
before,  many  modest  women  go  to  hospitals,  and  are 
very  much  exposed. 

15.359.  Does  not  the  intention  for  which  they  are 
examined  make  all  the  difference  ? — But  the  intention 
is  good,  surely.  There  are  a  set  of  women  you  can 
make  nothing  else  of,  than  what  they  are,  and  should 
not  they  be  made  to  do  as  little  mischief  as  they  can  ? 
Many  of  them  seem  to  have  got  there  almost  by  mis- 
take, and  those  we  pick  out,  and  save.  There  is  a  set 
you  can  do  nothing  with,  except  make  them  respectful 
and  civil  while  under  your  care.  You  cannot  do  more 
with  them,  do  what  you  may. 

15.360.  I  suppose  out  of  the  women  examined  not 
more  than  one  in  six  is  found  diseased  ? — No,  some- 
times not  that. 

15.361.  Those  who  are  not  diseased,  and  who  are 
going  back  to  their  bad  profession,  would  naturally 
feel  that  they  were  being  examined  to  see  if  they  were 
to  be  allowed  to  resume  their  former  occupation  of 
prostitutes,  would  not  they  ? — It  does  not  make  them 
prostitutes.  They  are  certain  to  be  that  before  they  are 
brought  up,  therefore,  I  do  not  see  that  they  can  take 
that  argument ;  it  does  not  make  them  what  they  are. 

15.362.  If  a  modest  person  is  not  in  health,  and  is 
examined,  she  knows  that  she  is  being  examined 
purely  for,  and  entirely  on  account  of,  health  } — 
Yes. 

15.363.  But  if  a  person  is  in  perfectly  good  health, 
and  is  examined,  and  then  set  loose  on  the  world 
again  to  go  and  act  as  a  prostitute,would  not  her  natural 
feeling  be  that  she  was  being  examined  to  see  if  she  was 
fit  to  act  as  a  prostitute  ? — I  do  not  see  that.  I  think 
myself  first  of  all  she  loudly  proclaims,  I  may  say  what 
she  is,  and  the  reason  of  the  examination  is  to  prevent 
mischief. 

15.364.  But  supposing  a  jjerson  to  have  that  feeling 
on  her,  do  you  think  it  would  have  any  evil  moral 
effect  upon  her  ? — No ;  I  think  those  who  will  turn 
are  brought  to  turn  very  often  by  it,  and  in  fact,  last 
Friday,  only  the  last  examination  day,  a  girl  who  was 
among  a  party  brought  up,  and  the  doctor  was  satis- 
fied that  she  was  fit  for  a  home,  and  instead  of  beins 
exposed  to  prostitution  again  she  was  taken  straight  to 
the  Refuge  by  the  police.  It  is  a  very  great  help  to 
them.  They  can  be  saved  if  they  choose,  and  they 
know  that,  the  moment  they  enter.  One  child,  a 
recent  case,  came  in  for  that  purjjose  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  is  thei'e  now.  She  came  up  entirely  to  get 
into  a  refuge,  and  her  companion  said,  "  If  you  want 
to  go  into  a  refuge,  then  go  to  the  Lock  Hospital," 
and  she  signed  the  jjaper  and  came  up. 

15.365.  Are  not  there  other  ways  of  getting  into 
homes  than  through  Lock  hospitals  ? — Probably  there 
may  be,  but  I  can  tell  you  so  far,  that  from  peniten- 
tiaries they  have  sometimes  returned  to  lock  hospitals, 
when  they  have  not  been  there  first,  because  they 
cannot  keep  them  in  a  state  of  disease  in  the  home. 

15.366.  That  is  quite  true,  but  the  larger  number 
of  girls  in  penitentiaries  do  not  go  through  lock 
hospitals  ? — No,  but  then  they  are  not  taken  off  the 
streets.  They  are  known  to  have  fallen,  but  have 
not  been  on  the  streets,  and  I  have  found  some 
difficulty  in  getting  more  who  have  into  homes. 

15.367.  Have  not  the  others  been  on  the  streets  ? — 
Of  course  they  have,  or  they  would  not  be  in  the 
Lock  Hospital. 

15.368.  But  surely  the  gi-eater  number  in  homes  have 
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been  on  the  streets  ?— No,  I  think  they  have  not  been 
actually  what  is  called  "  on  the  streets." 

1.5,369.  You  say  it  is  undesirable  for  the  women  to 
have 'any  kind  of  papers  given  them  for  fear  they 
should  make  bad  use  of  them  ?— Yes,  because  accord- 
ing to  the  Rescue  Society  they  have  _  done  so — I  refer 
you  to  the  pamphlet  I  gave  you,  which  T  have  inter- 
leaved with  notes  for  your  perusal  ;  they  assert  that 
bad  use  has  been  made  of  them.  If  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
vent that  by  not  giving  them  papers,  I  think  it  should 
be  done. 

15.370.  You  have  not  seen  the  slightest  trace  of  a 
woman  feeling  in  any  way  licensed  by  having  papers 
in  her  hands  ? — No. 

15.371.  You  say  that  the  women  are  very  much 
afraid  lest  the  Act  should  be  done  away  with.  1 
suppose  that  referred  chiefly  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  did 
it  not  ? — ^Yes,  the  Lock  Hospital ;  thai  is  what  I  mean. 

15.372.  They  would  not  be  afraid  of  the  examina- 
tion being  done  away  with  ? — But  if  that  were  done 
away  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  be  carried  on  ;  it  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  system  1  presume,  but  I 
cannot  go  into  that,  I  only  know  that  they  have 
expressed  themselves,  when  working,  in  the  laundry 
that  they  did  not  know  what  would  become  of  them  if 
the  thing  were  done  away  with. 

15.373.  Because  if  women  are  so  afraid  of  the  ex- 
amination being  done  away  with,  it  would  be  because 
they  were  afraid  of  some  precaution  being  done  away 
with  which  would  enable  them  more  securely  to  carry 
on  their  practice,  would  it  not  ? — It  was  not  said  in 
that  way.  They  spoke  of  the  miseries  they  were  sub- 
jected to,  and  I  believe  before  this  Act  came  in  force, 
they  might  be  ill  and  dying,  and  their  wretched  com- 
panions would  not  even  bring  them  a  glass  of  water. 

15.374.  All  of  that  would  be  removed  by  the 
existence  of  a  lock  hospital,  not  a  general  examination 
system  ? — I  thought  the  lock  hospital  was  only  the 
offspring  of  the  Act. 

15.375.  I  suppose  the  Lock  Hospital  in  London 


existed  before  the  Act  ? — I  never  knew  there  was  one 
before  the  Act  until  this  moment. 

15.376.  {Mr.  Holmes- Coote.)  You  are  aware 
that  hospitals  for  these  women  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial  in  London  ? — I  did  not  know  it  till  now, 
as  I  have  just  remarked. 

15.377.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.')  Do  you  believe  these 
women  would  ever  come  into  hospital  without  some 
coercive  measures  ? — Some  would,  and  some  would  not. 
One  woman  expressed  herself  only  about  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  that  she  would  have  gone  on  her  knees  to 
come  in,  and  this  is  the  case  with  several  others. 

1 5.378.  Do  you  believe,  from  what  you  know  of  them, 
that  they  have  caused  a  great  deal  of  mischief  among 
men  through  not  being  brought  in  earlier  ? — I  presume 
so  ;  but  that  is  medical  evidence. 

15.379.  Do  you  believe  they  would  stay  in  hospital 
without  some  coercive  process  ? — No ;  I  think  they 
would  not ;  it  would  be  doing  much  mischief  if  they 
were  allowed  licenses  in  that  way.  We  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  that.  A  Lock  hospital  must  be  a  Lock 
hospital  ;  they  must  be  kept  within  the  walls  until 
cured. 

15.380.  You  Avere  asked  a  question  of  this  sort, 
whether  knowing  they  were  examined  for  the  purpose 
of  prostitution  had  a  tendency  to  degrade  them  ? — • 
Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  consider  that  it  has. 

15.381.  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  just  as  likely  to 
improve  their  morals  if  they  reflect  that,  on  going 
out  of  hospital  they  would  not  do  that  amount  of 
mischief  which  they  would  if  they  went  out  before 
they  were  cured  ? — I  should  think  it  would,  but  that 
is  a  very  low  standard. 

15.382.  If  a  woman  had  any  trace  of  good  remaining 
in  her,  do  not  you  think  it  would  tend  to  draw  out 
that  trace  of  good  if  she  reflected  that  she  would  not 
be  likely  to  infect  some  50  or  60  men  in  the  course  of 
the  next  two  months  ? — I  should  think  so  if  she  took 
that  argument. 


THIETY- 
THIRD  DAT. 

MisB  Webb. 

28  March  1871. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  DAY. 


House  of  Lords,  29th  March  1871. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 

The  Right.  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.  M.P. 

Sir  J.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M.P, 

Admiral  Collinson,  C.B, 


C.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
J.  H.  Bridges,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Holmbs-Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S, 
Mr.  R.  Applegarth. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Puckle  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows ; 


15.383.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  incumbent  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary,  Dover  V — Yes. 

15.384.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? — I  may 
say  my  whole  ordained  life  except  the  first  two 
years,  since  1838. 

15.385.  And  you  are  of  course  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  place  ? — I  am. 

15.386.  When  you  first  became  acquainted  with 
Dover  was  yom'  attention  called  to  the  state  of  the 
morality  of  the  town  at  all  ? — Yes,  from  the  first. 

15j387.  And  especially  with  regard  to  the  women 
of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

15.388.  Were  they  numerous  in  Dover  }  —  They 
were  numerous  to  a  certain  extent.  I  could  not  tell 
you  the  exact  number,  but  very  numerous  as  compared 
with  the  then  size  of  the  garrison,  and  the  sea-port 
population. 

15.389.  Did  you  at  that  early  period  of  your  ex- 


THIUTY- 
FOUBTH  DAY. 


Rev. 
Mr.  PucMe. 


perience  in  Dover,  notice  the  conduct  of  these  women 
in  public  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  then,  what  I  had  more  reason 

to  deplore  afterwards,  extremely  gross  in  public,  and   

the  number  of  evil  houses  Avas  very  large,  but  not  in  29Marchl87l. 

comparison  with  what  it  became  with  the  increase  of   

the  garrison  afterwards. 

15.390.  When  you  first  knew  Dover  the  garrison 
was  not  so  large  as  it  subsequently  became  ?— Not  by 
a  great  deal. 

15.391.  Were  the  women  you  speak  of  the  class  of 
women  who  principally  consort  with  soldiers  and 
sailors  ? — The  major  part  of  them ;  that  is,  the  major 
part  who  appeared  in  public. 

15.392.  Did  your  ministrations  then,  or  at  any 
subsequent  period,  bring  you  in  contact  with  these 
women? — Yes,  about  the  year  1853.  I  superintended 
a  small  refuge  for  them  in  Dover. 

15.393.  Supported  by  voluntary  contributions? — > 
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Supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Archdeacon  Harrison,  of  Canterbury,  I 
proposed  to  enlarge  it ;  it  was  quite  a  private  one. 

15.394.  And  what  accommodation  did  it  provide  ? 
— It  was  too  small  ;  we  could  only  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  about  8  to  10  persons  in  the  house. 

15.395.  Had  you  many  applications  for  admission  ? 
— Yes,  so  many  that  we  were  full  ;  we  were  even 
obliged  to  reject  applicants,  though  I  must  say  the 
house  was  generally  filled  more  by  looking  after  the 
women  than  by  their  own  application. 

15.396.  In  fact,  you  had  to  look  the  women  up  to 
induce  them  to  come  there  ? — Mostly. 

15.397.  And  you  succeeded  in  filling  this  small 
refuge  ? — Yes. 

15.398.  Did  you  personally  take  any  interest  in  the 
management  of  this  house  ? — I  superintended  it 
entirely. 

15.399.  Did  you  prefer  any  particular  class  of  public 
Avomeu  ;  the  young  girls  or  the  older  prostitutes  ? — ■ 
No,  whoever  we  could  get  we  took. 

15.400.  Did  it  so  happen  that  you  admitted  many 
very  young  girls  ? — Sometimes  as  young  as  15. 

15.401.  Were  you  generally  successful  in  disposing 
of  these  girls  after  they  had  undergone  the  discipline 
of  the  refuge  ? — Not  many,  because  they  were  of  too 
rough  a  class  ;  if  we  had  a  girl  who  had  seen  better 
days,  and  she  was  disposed  to  reform,  we  could 
manage  then  to  find  her  a  decent  place. 

15.402.  Then,  generally  speaking,  your  efforts  were 
not  very  successful  ? — Our  efforts  were  not  very  suc- 
cessful, except  that  there  was  a  refuge  for  those  who 
professed  repentance  ;  and  we  succeeded  perhaps  in 
rescuing  permanently  about  one-third  of  the  girls  who 
were  admitted. 

15.403.  Did  you  make  any  distinction  between  the 
girls  who  were  more  impressionable,  and  those  who 
were  less  hopeful  ? — No,  because  the  smallness  of  the 
house  was  against  us,  we  could  not  classify  them  on 
account  of  the  confined  accommodation.  The  small 
support,  and  the  lack  of  women  adapted  to  influence 
the  different  classes. 

15.404.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  discipline 
practised  in  that  house  ? — The  discipline  was  strict 
confinement,  industrial  work,  needlework,  and  read- 
ing, with  pastoral  visitation. 

15.405.  (Si?-  J.  Pakington.')  Any  miscellaneous 
reading  ? — Sometimes,  all  bearing  more  or  less  on 
reformation,  as  far  as  we  could. 

15.406.  {Chairman.)  You  did  not  exclude  amusing 
books  ? — No. 

15.407.  You  did  not  confine  them  entirely  to  re- 
ligious works  ? — No. 

15.408.  You  yourself  sujierintended  the  ministra- 
tions there  ? — I  did. 

15.409.  You  acted  as  chaplain  in  fact? — I  did. 

15.410.  And  talked  to  the  women,  no  doubt, 
frequently  about  their  lives  ? — Yes. 

15.411.  Did  you  find  them  dull  or  indisposed  to 
listen  to  you  ? — They  varied  so  much. 

15.412.  At  any  later  period  was  this  system  of 
reformation  extended  at  Dover  ? — No,  it  broke  down 
from  its  being  small,  so  that  Ave  found  ourselves  unable 
to  cope  with  the  irritable  and  wilful  disposition  of  the 
Avomen,  and  also  Ave  found  the  public  would  not  support 
a  larger  one. 

15.413.  You  found  the  public  had  an  indisposition 
to  support  institutions  of  this  kind  ? — To  support  a 
larger  one  ;  Ave  could  just  support  this,  but  we  could 
not  get  enough  to  extend  it. 

15.414.  Is  public  benevolence  disinclined  to  floAv 
in  that  channel  for  the  relief  of  fallen  women  ? — I 
only  say  on  the  whole  those  who  sympathise  help 
largely,  but  the  too  general  feeling  is  a  little  averse 
to  it. 

15.415.  You  are  now  speaking  of  1850? — About 
that  date  up  to  1853. 

15.416.  When  was  this  refuge  given  up  ? — It  was 
given  up  after  an  absence  of  mine,  I  think  in  1854,  as 
far  as  my  recollection  serves  me.  I  had  endeavoured 
with  Archdeacon  Harrison  to  combine  our  forces  to 


take  together  our  double  number,  either  he  at  Canter- 
bury, or  I  at  Dover,  and  in  the  meantime,  during  my 
absence,  the  giving  up  of  the  house  Avhich  I  had 
superintended  at  Dover  was  prematurely  carried  out, 
and  I  Avas  unable  to  recover  it. 

15.417.  And  no  other  refuge  of  this  description 
was  opened  ?— Not  then. 

15.418.  Now  up  to  the  time  Avhen  the  Acts  passed, 
did  you  observe  any  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
public  Avomen  at  Dover,  or  did  they  get  better  behaved 
as  time  went  on  ? — No. 

15.419.  Did  they  become  more  numerous  ? — Very 
much  more  numerous. 

15.420.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the 
garrison  ? — In  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the 
gairison. 

15.421.  To  bring  you  to  the  time  Avhen  the  Acts 

Avere  passed,  the  material  Act  was  passed  in  1866  ?  

Yes. 

15/122,  Can  you  state  Avhen  it  Avas  applied  to 
Dover  ? — I  think  it  was  early  in  or  before  the  middle 
of  1869. 

15.423.  The  peiiodical  examination  of  public 
women  commenced  at  that  time  or  thereabouts  'i — Or 
thereabouts.    I  cannot  be  quite  sure  about  that. 

15.424.  I  see  that  the  first  police  return  under  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  is  dated  the  13th  of  March, 
and  refers  to  the  19  th  of  January  preceding.  It  is 
only  a  return  for  tAvo  months  ?— I  believe  I  may  date 
it  from  my  first  correspondence  Avith  Lord  North- 
brook  about  it,  and  from  the  great  effort  Avhich,  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  sanction,  I  made  at  the 
time  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  Act.  Lord  North- 
brook  undertook  that,  if  possible,  it  should  be 
extended  to  Dover. 

15.425.  The  Act  Avas  really  introduced  into  Dover 
in  December  1869  ? — That  AA'ould  be  about  the  time. 

15.426.  Did  you  state  that  the  Archbishop  con- 
curred with  you  in  representing  to  Lord  Northbrook 
the  expediency  of  introducing  the  Act  into  Dover  ? — 
Yes,  in  this  Avay.  I  stated  to  him  that  I  Avished  to 
interest  Mr.  Cardwell  in  it,  and  he  and  I,  and  Mr. 
Cardwell  had  been  old  friends  at  college,  and  he  Avas 
good  enough  to  Avrite  to  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  interest 
himself  in  my  application  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

15.427.  The  purpose  being  the  introduction  of  the 
Act  into  DoA^er  ? — Yes,  it  Avas  in  no  public  Avay,  of 
course,  but  as  Ave  were  old  college  friends  together. 

1 5.428.  Then,  in  fact,  Avhether  as  the  result  of  yom- 
application  or  not,  the  Acts  Avere  introduced  into  Dover 
1869,  or  early  in  1870  ?— Yes. 

15.429.  Did  you  take  an  interest  in  watching  the 
administration  of  the  Acts  fi'om  their  first  introduc- 
tion ? — I  did. 

15.430.  An  experienced  officer  of  metropohtan 
police,  I  presume,  was  sent  down  ? — Yes,  two  of  them. 

15.431.  And  under  their  superintendence  the  Acts 
Avere  introduced  ? — Yes. 

15.432.  Do  you  know  hoAV  many  public  Avomen 
there  Avere  in  Dover  at  the  time  the  Acts  Avere  intro- 
duced ? — To  the  best  of  my  knoAvledge  there  Avere 
Avithin  a  small  fraction  200  of  the  most  public  kind 
Avho  were  known  on  the  police  list. 

15.433.  At  that  time  Avas  there  a  lock  hospital  at 
Dover  capable  of  accommodating  the  AVomen  who 
might  be  found  diseased  ? — No. 

15.434.  What  are  the  arrangements  at  Dover  with 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  disease  in  hospital  ? — 
There  is  no  lock  hospital  at  Dover ;  that  Avas  the  gist 
rather  of  my  anxious  conference  with  Lord  Northbrook. 

15.435.  You  want  the  establishment  of  an  hospital 
at  Dover  ? — Yes. 

15.436.  Then  where  Avere  the  women  sent  to  from 
Dover  ? — I  think  they  were  sent  up  to  the  central 
hospital  at  Chatham. 

15.437.  There  is  none  at  DoA^er  now — There  is 
none  at  Dover  to  this  moment. 

15.438.  You  have  said  that  there  Avere  about  200 
Avomen  at  the  time  the  Act  Avas  introduced  ? — Yes, 
but  I  must  guard  that  by  saying  that  Avas  only  the 
number  I  was  acquainted  with  from  the  police,  as 
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absolutely  known  to  them  in  the  most  gross  manner,  it 
did  not  anything  like  represent  the  number  in  the 
town,  I  am  sure. 

15.439.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  state  of  the 
brothels  and  beerhouses  in  the  town  ? — Indeed  I  do. 

15.440.  Are  they  very  bad? — Miserably  bad. 

15.441.  Numerous? — Enormously  numerous.  It 
was  for  that  that  I  begged  the  Archbishop  to  walk  with 
me  through  the  town,  to  convince  him  what  the  state 
of  things  was  in  the  place. 

15.442.  That  being  the  state  of  the  town  as  regards 
brothels  and  beerhouses,  and  the  Act  having  now  been 
in  operation  for  sometliiug  more  than  a  year,  has  any 
improvement  taken  place  as  regards  the  brothels  and 
beerhouses  ? — The  women  are  very  much  reduced  in 
number  in  the  houses. 

15.443.  Do  you  say  the  houses  are  reduced  in  num- 
ber ? — No,  not  the  houses,  but  the  inmates  are  reduced 
in  number. 

15.444.  Public  women  ? — Yes. 

15.445.  Are  the  houses  themselves  just  as  numerous 
as  ever? — Within  a  trifle;  the  number  of  houses 
has  not  so  much  diminished. 

15.446.  Do  the  local  authorities  take  much  interest 
in  suppressing  these  brothels  ? — X  can  hardly  say  that 
they  do. 

15.447.  You  stated  that  although  200  public  women 
were  placed  on  the  police  lists,  yet  you  believed  there 
were  many  more  ? — Yes. 

15.448.  Then  were  the  numbers  who  were  not  on 
the  police  list  practising  what  is  called  clandestine 
prostitution  ? — Yes. 

15.449.  They  had  not  been  looked  up  by  the  police  ? 
—Exactly. 

15.450.  Do  you  know  what  the  state  of  the  police 
list  is  now  ? — The  last  I  heard  from  the  inspector  it 
was  reduced  to  80. 

15.451.  When  was  that  ? — ^About  a  week  ago. 

1 5.452.  You  give  those  figures  as  precise  ? — To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge.  I  did  not  see  the  figures,  but 
I  learnt  it  from  him. 

15.453.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  state 
of  the  town  as  regards  tlie  conduct  of  the  women  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Acts  ? — A  most  remarkable 
improvement.  I  used  to  be  unable  absolutely  to  walk 
down  a  public  street  in  Dover  at  night.  It  should 
be  understood  that  my  parish  comprises  Old  Dover 
proper,  immediately  surrounding  the  garrison,  and 
containing  the  greater  part  of  these  women,  and  in  the 
evening  it  was  impossible  to  let  anybody  go  to  the  post 
but  myself,  and  I  could  hardly  walk  down  the  street 
in  peace,  although  I  went  clothed  entirely  as  I  am  now, 
without  a  great  coat,  or  any  other  covering,  to  show 
who  I  was.  I  myself  could  not  get  down  the  street 
without  being  assailed. 

15.454.  Then  solicitation  was  rampant  ? — Rampant 
to  the  last  degree. 

15.455.  Has  that  form  of  outrage  upon  public  decency 
been  diminished  ?— It  is  now  almost  reduced  to  nothing. 
When  I  say  nothing,  I  can  go  in  perfect  peace,  and 
I  can  see  with  my  own  eyes  nothing  publicly  apparent 
of  any  kind  of  solicitation  at  all. 

15.456.  Then  since  the  period  you  speak  of,  you 
yourself  in  walking  about  the  streets  at  night  in  the 
performance  of  your  duty,  have  not  been  personally 
annoyed  ? — Never. 

15.457.  Is  it  pretty  well  known  throughout  Dover 
that  these  Acts  are  in  force  there  ? — Yes. 

15.458.  Has  there  been  any  particular  expression  of 
public  opinion  against  them  ? — In  one  sense  there 
has.  There  are  one  or  two  persons  connected  with 
Dover,  one  of  the  town  council,  who  are  very  strongly 
opposed  indeed.  They  have  called  once  or  twice  a 
public  meeting  to  consider  this  matter. 

15.459.  Do  you  know  the  particular  nature  of  the 
objections  entertained  by  these  persons  to  the  Acts  ? 
— Yes ;  they  come  mainly  under  two  heads,  the  one 
the  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  no 
matter  who  ;  the  other,  the  theoretical  religious  ground 
that  you  are  countenancing  sin. 


15.460.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  meetings  were  thirty- 
held  ?-Yes,  I  think  two.  FOURTE^DAY. 

15.461.  Do  you  know  whether  thev  were  numerously 

attended  ? — I  did  not  go  myself,  but  I  sent  one  of  my     Mr.  Puckle. 

lay  deacons  to  report  to  me  what  took  place,  and  he   

said  they  were  numerously  attended  by  persons  whom  29  March  1871. 
he  was  very  sorry  to  see  there — young  boys  and  girls, 
from  14  to  17.    The  majority  of  those  in  attendance 
were  much  of  that  class — young  persons  of  both  sexes. 

15.462.  Persons  of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

15.463.  (Viscount  Hardmge.)  Of  what  class  were 
those  young  boys  and  girls  ? — Ordinary  youths  and 
girls — the  shopkeeping,  and  the  ordinary  labouring 
class,  such  as  abound  in  the  parish. 

15.464.  (Chairman.)  Were  brothel  keepers  known 
to  be  in  attendance  there  ? — That  I  could  not  say. 

15.465.  Were  speeches  made  at  that  meeting? — 
Yes. 

15.466.  By  persons  of  the  town? — Chiefly  by  per- 
sons who  came  to  the  town  for  the  purpose. 

15.467.  Then  when  did  that  meeting  take  place  ? — 
In  the  course  of  last  year,  I  think  in  the  summer,  in 
the  middle  of  the  year  sometime. 

1 5.468.  And  since  that  time  has  there  been  much 
expression  of  feeling  against  the  Acts  ? — Not  a  word 
publicly,  with  one  exception,  that  the  person  whom  I 
mentioned  to  you  just  know  as  being  on  the  Town 
Council,  loses  no  opportunity  of  expressing  his  own 
opinion  when  he  can. 

15.469.  Is  that  opinion  largely  shared  by  persons  in 
his  rank  in  life  ? — To  my  knowledge,  certainly  not. 

15.470.  You  have  had  conversations  about  these 

Acts  with  respectable  people  in  the  town  ? — Yes.  ^ 

15.471.  What  is  the  general  impression? — The 
general  impression  is  that  they  are  most  grateful  for 
them. 

15.472.  They  see  the  benefit  of  them  ?— -The  towns- 
people see  the  enormous  benefit  of  it. 

15.473.  The  process  by  which  these  Acts  are 
carried  into  execution  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration, I  need  hardly  say,  by  this  Commission. 
The  periodical  and  regular  examination  of  the  women, 
it  has  been  suggested,  is  calculated  to  harden  them, 
and  confirm  them  in  a  life  of  vice.  Is  that  your 
opinion  ? — Except  in  a  few  cases,  no.  There  are  a 
few  cases  in  which  I  think  it  might  be,  but  they  would 
be  only  a  few. 

15.474.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  cases  wliere  in  your 
opinion  women  who  would  otherwise  have  dropped  out 
of  this  way  of  life,  have  persevered  in  it,  because  the 
police  have  taken  care  to  keep  them  in  a  condition  to 
practise  their  trade  ? — No,  not  for  that  reason. 

15.475.  Have  you  ever  found  that  these  women  are 
under  the  impression  that  their  calling  is,  if  not 
sanctioned,  at  least  tolerated  by  the  state  ?— I  know  of 
none  such. 

15.476.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention,  not 
practically  but  as  a  matter  of  theory  and  reasoning, 
to  the  particular  process  by  which  these  Acts  are 
administered,  that  is  to  say,  the  fortnightly  examination 
of  public  women  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  they  are  in  a  state  of  disease  ? — Yes,  I  have 
thought  of  it. 

15.477.  And  of  their  being  permitted  to  go  back  to 
the  streets  if  thought  free  ? — Yes. 

15.478.  Have  you  ever  considered  ic  calculated  to 
promote  immorality  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

15.479.  That  is  to  say  you  are  of  opinion  it  is  not 
so  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  not,  except  in  a 
few  instances,  which  I  should  bar  at  all  times. 

15.480.  As  a  general  rule,  you  think  it  wonld  not, 
subject  to  exceptional  cases  ? — Yes. 

15.481.  Has  that  particular  portion  of  the  Acts 
been  the  subject  of  animadversion,  especially  by  its 
opponents  ? — Yes ;  that  is  the  English  of  what  they 
call  gross  interference  with  the  liberty  of  women. 

15.482.  It  is  put  in  that  way — interference  with 
their  liberty  ? — Interference  with  their  liberty,  and 
also  great  stress  is  laid  sometimes  on  the  supposed 
hardening  of  them. 

15.483.  Those  are  the  two  objections  which  are 
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THIRTY-  made  to  this  plan  of  periodical  examination  ? — Yes, 
POUBT^DAT.       f^^.      J  j^^^^^  them. 

jjgy^  15,484.  Do  you  know  what  the  sentiments  of  the 

Mr.  Puckle.    clergy  of  the  diocese  are  about  this  matter.  Have 
— —        they  ever  expressed  any  opinion  to  you  about  these 

29  March  1871.  j^^^g  ?  They  vary.    The  majority  of  them,  I  should 

be  safe  in  saying,  are  clearly  of  my  own  opinion  on  the 
subject  ;  others  hold  almost  entirely  the  religious 
objection  of  which  I  spoke — the  countenancing  of  sin. 

15.485.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  clergy  of  the 
establishment  ? — Yes. 

1 5.486.  Exclusively  ?— Yes. 

15.487.  Some  clergymen  are  of  opinion  that  these 
Acts  countenance  sin  ? — Yes,  that  is  their  opinion. 

15.488.  (Viscount  Hardingc.)  When  you  say  the 
clergymen  of  Dover,  you  mean  the  clergymen  within 
the  area  of  the  district  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the 
parliamentary  borough. 

15.489.  {Chairman^  Then  do  you  consider  that  the 
absence  or  the  comparative  absence  of  solicitation  in 
the  streets  since  these  Acts  came  into  operation,  is 
calculated  to  remove  temptation  as  it  is  of  course  to 
promote  decency  ? — I  do  ;  I  have  known  it  in  some 
instances. 

15.490.  Have  you  known  under  the  former  system 
that  persons  passing  through  the  street  when  im- 
portuned by  these  women  have  yielded  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  done  so? — I  have  two  instances  now  be- 
fore my  mind  most  distinctly,  which  grieved  me  much. 
One  was  a  young  lad,  of  most  respectable  family,  who 
was  simply  caught  as  he  went  along  the  street  by  one 
of  these  women,  and  in  a  moment  was  led  away  and 
diseased  on  the  spot,  to  the  horror  of  his  family.  The 

•  other  was  a  case  where,  under  my  wife's  very  face, 

one  of  these  women  led  away  a  soldier  who  was  in 
the  act  of  coming  in  to  the  evening  sei-vice  at  the 
parish  church. 

15.491.  Have  you  read  these  Acts? — Yes. 

15.492.  Is  there  any  suggestion  which  you  would 
make  as  to  their  alteration  or  amendment  ? — I  can 
hardly  say  without  more  consideration. 

15.493.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  that  they  have 
worked  well  ? — They  have  worked  well. 

15.494.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  they 
should  be  continued  in  their  present  form  ? — Rather 
than  return  to  the  old  system,  certainly,  or  any  less 
powerfully  controlling  system. 

15.495.  Then  you  think  whatever  objection  may  be 
entertained  to  these  Acts,  or  portions  of  them,  you 
would  not  abandon  any  part  of  them  to  return  to  the 
old  system  ? — No. 

1 5.496.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.)  Where  are  the  Dover 
women  examined  ? — At  present  in  a  very  objection- 
able place.  They  are  examined  for  lack  of  being  able 
to  get  a  fit  house,  in  a  small  house  in  rather  a  crowded 
part  of  the  pier  end  of  the  town,  where  it  is  too  much 
in  the  ordinary  thoroughfare,  and  it  has  long  been 
under  consideration  between  Lord  Northbrook  and 
ourselves  at  Dover,  and  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  remove  that,  and  build  a  proper  place  away 
from  all  public  observation,  where  we  might  hope  that 
we  should  be  able  not  only  to  carry  out  the  examination 
under  the  Act,  but  to  carry  out  what  we  often  try  to 
do  at  the  same  time — the  permanent  rescue  of  these 
young  women  from  the  life. 

15.497.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
any  immediate  prospect  of  that  being  accomplished  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  ;  if  the  Government  can  carry  out 
their  own  wish,  1  think  it  would  be.  I  have  no  right 
to  say  so,  but  my  opinion  is  from  the  correspondence 
I  have  had  with  Lord  Northbrook  and  Mr.  Cardwell, 
that  they  would  wish  very  much  to  carry  out  that 
view,  but  I  have  no  right  to  pledge  them. 

15.498.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  in  the  town 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  this  house  being  crowded  by 
idlers  and  diflerent  people  ? — Not  many ;  and  the  evil 
has  almost  vanished  now.  There  was  a  disposition  for 
idlers  to  stand  about  and  look,  and  boys  used  to  jeer, 
and  that  is  very  much  diminished,  but  still  it  would  be 
open  to  the  evil,  and  it  would  be  much  better  to  remove 
it  to  a  better  place. 


15.499.  How  do  you  get  these  women  into  your 
refuge  ? — The  refuge  no  longer  exists  at  Dover,  that 
is  why  I  have  been  anxious  to  try  and  establish  it  in 
another  form.  As  I  explained  to  the  Chairman,  at 
the  time  of  my  absence  some  years  ago,  the  very 
small  refuge  we  had  was  to  be  given  up  in  order  to  be 
joined  with  the  archdeacon's  at  Canterbury,  and 
while  I  was  away  it  was  prematurely  moved  without 
my  knowledge  or  consent. 

15.500.  And  now  you  do  not  communicate  in  any 
way  with  women  of  that  class  in  Dover  ? — Yes,  I  do. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  never  communicate  with  them  at 
all,  because  one  is  always  on  the  look  out  for  them, 
and  then  I  am  obliged  to  do  what  I  can.  The  great 
evil  is  having  no  room  or  place  into  which  we  can  say 
on  the  spot,  "  come  at  once,  and  be  there  until  we  can 
"  place  you  in  a  permanent  home."  I  believe  that  we 
should  often  be  able  to  do  more  if  we  could  do  that, 
by  sending  them  either  to  the  county  penitentiary,  or 
to  others  in  London,  as  we  have  at  times,  but  it  is  not 
in  that  way  it  works  now. 

15.501.  (Adm.  Collinson.)  Do  you  know  whether 
there  is  any  refuge  in  connexion  with  the  hospital  at 
Chatham ;  the  Dover  patients,  you  say,  you  think, 
go  to  Chatham  ? — I  think  so ;  the  central  hospital  is  at 
Chatham. 

15.502.  But  is  there  any  refuge  connected  with  the 
hospital  at  Chatham  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

15.503.  Supposing  girls  at  Dover  had  a  disposition, 
in  consequence  of  going  to  hospital,  to  reform,  is  there 
any  place  connected  with  the  hospital  at  Chatham  to 
which  they  could  be  sent  ? — Not  that  I  know  of,  except 
the  same  kind  of  very  small  refuge  as  we  had,  which  is 
temporary. 

15.504.  Do  you  think  it  very  desirable  that  such 
a  refuge  should  be  there  — I  do,  if  it  could  possibly 
be. 

15.505.  (Mr.  Applegarth.)  I  understood  you  at 
this  meeting  you  spoke  of  boys  and  girls  of  16  and  17 
being  present  ? — Yes. 

15.506.  Were  you  present  at  that  meeting  ? — No. 

15.507.  And  do  not  state  that  as  a  fact  coming 
under  your  own  observation  ? — It  was  reported  to  me 
by  one  of  my  lay  deacons  who  went  there. 

15.508.  And  it  is  simply  hearsay  information  ? — 
That  is. 

15.509.  You  say  solicitation  has  diminished  in  the 
streets  of  Dover  ? — Yes,  enormously  diminished. 

15.510.  Do  you  consider  that  attributable  to  the 
Contagious  Disease  Acts  ? — I  think  so  because  it  has 
been  simultaneous  with  them. 

15.511.  Are  there  any  police  regulations  in  existence 
that  would  check  solicitation  ? — They  never  did. 

15.512.  Do  yoix  know  whether  any  attempt  was 
ever  made  to  put  them  in  force  ? — I  never  knew  of 
any  control  being  exercised  by  the  police  except  there 
was  some  gross  outrage  or  disorder  in  the  streets. 

15.513.  No  attempt  has  been  made  so  far  as  you 
know  to  check  street  solicitation  by  the  police  in 
dependently  of  these  Acts  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

15.514.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  law  or 
regulation  in  existence  by  which  they  could  have 
checked  it  if  they  had  been  so  disposed  ? — My  impres- 
sion is  there  is  not,  because  I  have  often  turned  my 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  exercising  such  control, 
and  was  always  advised  that  such  powers  only  existed 
in  the  metropolitan  police. 

15.515.  And  you  are  under  the  impression  that  there 
are  no  regulations  at  all  in  Dover  which  would  check 
that  ?—  Not  such  as  to  enable  sufficient  control  to  he 
exercised,  not  to  that  extent,  at  least  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

15.516.  (^Mr.  Holmes- Coote.^  I  think  you  said  that 
the  number  of  prostitutes  was  reduced  from  200  to 
80  ?— Yes. 

15.517.  And  could  you  tell  me  what  the  number 
of  troops  is  generally  ? — The  number  generally  now 
would  be  something  like  3,000,  I  think. 

15.518.  Do  you  think  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of 
these  women  has  been  to  lead  to  clandestine  prostitu- 
tion, or  are  the  men  more  moral  ? — I  think  it  has  left 
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clandestine  prostitution  where  it  was,  but  it  has  pre- 
vented the  large  supply  there  was  for  men  of  women 
who  would  openly  solicit  them. 

15.519.  You  think  that  this  open  solicitation  has 
been  stopped  ? — Yes. 

15.520.  There  is  the  same  immorality  or  looseness 
with  the  men  as  there  was  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
that  at  aU. 

15.521.  Do  you  think  the  men  are  better  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  the  men  are  improved  in  the  proportion  of  the 
reduction  of  the  open  solicitation. 

15.522.  IDr.  Bridges.)  Do  you  know  any  case  of 
hardship  occurring  in  reference  to  the  administration 
of  these  Acts  in  Dover  ? — Not  one. 

15.523.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  name  of  Susan 
White  ? — I  never  heard  of  her. 

15.524.  {Sir  J.  Trelaiony.)  Are  you  at  all  con- 
versant with  the  action  of  the  poor  laws  in  Dover — I 
mean  as  regards  the  management  of  the  union  ? — 
Yes. 

15  525.  Do  you  ever  see  any  prostitutes  in  the 
union,  when  confined  for  disease? — I  have  not  seen 
them  by  going  in  there,  but  I  have  known  them  to  go 
th.ere,  and  have  sent  them  sometimes. 

15.526.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  power  to  detain 
them  until  they  are  well  ? — I  know  the  power  has 
been  exercised,  but  whether  lawfully  done  I  could  not 
say.  It  has  been  used  very  discreetly  in  detaining 
both  men  and  women. 

15.527.  I  ask,  because  I  believe  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  Act  of  1867,  as  I  understand,  is 
applicable  to  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

-  15,528.  The  guardians  could — I  am  not  sure 
whether  they  are  bound  to — compel  them  to  remain  in 
the  union  until  cured  ? — I  did  not  know  that  that  was 
so,  but  I  know  it  was  done  in  Dover  Union. 

15.529.  Do  you  know  of  any  byelaw  which  could  be 
put  in  force  as  to  these  women  or  brothels  ? — A  muni- 
cipal byelaw  ? 

15.530.  Yes. — I  know  of  none. 

15.531.  Then  you  would  be  disposed  to  credit  these 
laws  with  any  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
borough  ? — Undoubtedly. 

15.532.  Do  you  know  whether  the  magistrates  are 
more  particular  than  they  were  about  closing  beer- 
houses and  not  granting  licenses  ? — Not  much. 

15.533.  Do  you  think  they  are  just  as  likely  to  grant 
licenses  as  ever  ? — Yes. 

15.534.  And  do  not  refuse  them  on  the  ground 
of  a  house  being  used  as  a  house  of  ill-fame  ?-  -Let  me 
be  quite  understood.  I  do  not  think  the  magistrates 
willingly  grant  a  license  to  a  house  they  believed  was 
going  to  be  a  house  of  ill -fame. 

15.535.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  magistrates  have 
in  any  instance  refused  a  license  on  that  ground,  namely, 
that  the  house  might  be  used  as  a  house  of  ill-fame  ? 
. — My  own  belief  is,  it  is  not  so  at  all. 

15.536.  In  short,  you  credit  the  Acts  with  the 
improvements  ? — I  do  ;  I  believe  it  to  be  so. 

15.537.  {^Sir  J.  Pakington.')  I  think  you  said  the 
Acts  did  not  come  into  operation  until  the  extreme 
end  of  1 869  ? — Yes,  that  was  my  belief. 

15.538.  You  are  aware  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  in  1869? — Yes,  extending  the  Acts  to 
Dover. 

15.539.  The  first  Act  was,  as  you  are  aware  pro- 
bably, passed  in  1864  ? — No,  I  was  not  aware. 

15.540.  There  was  an  Act  passed  in  1864  and  an 
Act  passed  in  1866.  I  infer  from  your  evidence  that 
no  action  was  t^ken  in  Dover  in  connexion  with  either 
of  those  Acts  of  Parliament  ? — That  is  quite  true. 

15.541.  Dover  remained  exactly  as  it  was  before 
until  the  close  of  1 869,  when  the  Act  of  that  year  was 
put  into  operation  ? — Yes. 

15.542.  I  understand  you  to  say  in  the  short  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  then,  not  a  great  deal  more  than 
one  year,  that  the  number  of  the  more  notorious  and 
obtrusive  of  these  women  has  been  reduced  from  200 
to  80? — So  the  numbers  are  given  to  me  by  the 
police. 

•    15,543.  You  have  described  to  us  the  dreadful  state 


of  that  part  of  Dover  under  your  own  immediate  thirty- 
care ;  your  expression  was  this  disgraceful  state  of  ^^ubth^dat. 
things,  and  this  system  of  annoyance;  your  own  ^gy. 
personal  experience  is  that  they  are  now  reduced    Mr.  Puckle. 
almost  to  nothing  ? — Yes,  it  is  so  now.   

15.544.  That  is  your  experience  of  the  Acts  in  one  29  March  i»71. 
short  period  of  12  months  ? — Yes.  ' 

1 5.545.  You  stated  that  there  was  no  lock  hospital 
at  Dover  ? — Yes. 

15.546.  Have  you  found  practically  that  the  working 
of  the  Acts  has  been  a  good  deal  impeded  by  the  want 
of  a  lock  hospital  ? — I  should  hardly  be  prepared  to 
say  that,  because  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  could 
benefit  them  by  having  a  lock  hospital  on  the  spot, 
over  and  above  the  being  able  to  send  them  instantly 
to  the  central  hospital  at  Chatham. 

15.547.  Then  all  who  are  found  diseased  at  Dover 
are  sent  straight  to  Chatham,  are  they  ? — I  believe  so  ; 
they  were  sent  to  Chatham  on  account  of  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  at  Shorncliff'e. 

15.548.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  place  for  the 
detention  of  diseased  women  at  Dover,  who  would  be 
sent  to  a  lock  hospital  if  there  were  one  conveniently 
to  be  got  at  ? — No,  they  have  no  room  at  all  for  the 
accommodation  of  one  patient. 

15.549.  They  are  all  sent  away  ? — Yes. 

15.550.  They  are  not  set  at  liberty  at  Dover  ? — No. 

15.551.  With  regard  to  the  persons  whom  you  say 
are  opposed  to  the  Acts,  I  understood  you  to  state  not 
above  one  or  two  respectable  persons  of  position  at 
Dover  havo  taken  anything  like  an  active  part  against 
these  Acts  ? — It  would  be  invidious,  perhaps,  to  say 
that  amongst  those  v/ho  constituted  that  meeting  there 
were  no  other  persons  of  respectability,  one  could 
hardly  say  that,  and  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that. 

15.552.  I  ask  who  were  prominent  in  their  opposi- 
tion ? — I  shoiild  rather  extend  that  phrase,  if  that  be 
the  question,  to  a  comparatively  small  number. 

15.553.  In  fact,  the  substance  of  your  opinion  comes 
to  this,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Dover  not  only  do  not  object  to  but  are 
grateful  for  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? — So  far  as  I 
know  the  town  of  Dover  that  is  quite  true. 

15  554.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  those  who  do 
not  like  them  take  up  two  grounds,  one  that  they 
think  it  an  interference  with  individual  liberty  ? — 
Yes. 

15.555.  And  the  other  that  it  tends  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  commission  of  sin  ? — Yes. 

15.556.  But  I  also  understand  you  to  say  that  your 
experience  as  a  clergyman  is  that  the  commission  of 
sin  instead  of  being  encouraged  by  the  supposed 
greater  safety  is,  in  point  of  fact,  diminished  by  the 
temptation  being  diminished  ? — Quite  so  ;  to  that  ex- 
tent fully. 

15.557.  The  effect  of  removing  the  temptation  is 
to  diminish  the  commission  of  sin  ? — Yes. 

15.558.  And,  therefore,  in  your  judgment,  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  tends  to  produce  a  good  moral 
result  ? — That  is  so  clearly. 

15.559.  You  spoke  of  the  meetings  that  there  were, 
and  your  reporter  told  you  that  there  were  persons  he 
was  sorry  to  see  there.  I  think  you  explained  that  to 
refer  to  very  young  persons  ? — To  young  persons  of 
both  sexes. 

15.560.  Among  the  women  of  loose  character  at 
Dover,  has  there  been,  so  far  as  you  have  observed,  a 
large  proportion  of  youthful  prostitutes  ? — Not  a  large 
proportion. 

15.561.  But  a  good  many,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

15.562.  A  good  many  of  extreme  youth;  wiiat  age 
would  you  say  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  15. 

15.563.  How  many  meetings  were  held  there  — 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  two. 

15.564.  Were  they  respectably  attended  ? — In  the 
common  parlance  of  the  word,  I  believe  they  were. 

15.565.  Numerously  attended? — To  the  extent,  I 
suppose,  of  500  persons. 

15.566.  Were  they  got  up  by  persons  connected 
with  Dover,  or  by  persons  who  came  from  a  distance 
on  purpose  to  hold  these  meetings  ?— A  joint  move- 
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THIRTY-  ment  between  a  few  objectors  at  Dover,  and  the 
POURTH  DAY,  gpugi-al  opponents  of  the  Act  at  a  distance. 

jf^^  li5,5G7.  The  objectors  at  Dover  invited  what  we 

Mr.  Puckle.     may  ahnost  call  the  professional  opponents  of  the 

  Acts  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  got  up  between  them.    I  do  not 

29  March  1871.  tnow  Avhich  was       primum  mobile. 

  15,568.  Do  you  know  what  persons  came  down  to 

address  those  meetings  ? — There  was,  of  course,  the 
Avell-known  Mrs.  Butler. 

15.569.  Was  Mrs.  Butler  there  on  both  occasions? 
— I  think  only  one. 

15.570.  Was  Dr.  Drysdale  there  ? — I  think  he  was. 

15.571.  Was  there  a  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chapman  there? 
— I  could  not  be  certain.  I  think  I  heard  their  names 
mentioned. 

15.572.  You  do  not  remember  whether  any  ques- 
tion arose  at  Dover  with  regard  to  who  Mrs.  Chap- 
man really  Avas? — Yes  ;  but  I  paid  so  little  attention 
to  it,  that  1  could  not  give  you  the  details  of  it,  but 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  Avhat  is  commonly  called 
"  chaff"  about  some  stories  as  to  who  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Chapman  were. 

15.573.  You  remember  that  the  public  attention 
was  in  some  degree  drawn  to  the  identity  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Chapman  ? — Yes. 

15.574.  Do  I  understand  you  tliat  the  disgraceful 
state  of  affairs  which  you  described  previously  to  the 
Acts  was  wholly  untouched,  and  regarded  Avith 
indifference  by  the  local  magistracy  and  police  ? — 
Untouched  certainly  ;  I  hope  not  regarded  with 
indifference. 

15.575.  There  was  no  check  ? — Not  the  slightest 
check. 

15.576.  The  policeman  walked  by  and  took  no 
notice  ? — Not  the  slightest  notice  in  the  world. 

15.577.  I  think  I  may  infer  from  the  general  tone 
of  your  evidence  that  you  would  consider  it  a  public 
misfortune  if  these  Acts  were  repealed  ? — I  should. 

15.578.  And  that  is  the  general  opinion  at  Dover? 
— That  is  the  general  opinion  at  Dover. 

15.579.  Is  there  any  other  statement  you  de- 
sire to  address  to  the  Commission  ? — Yes,  one  is 
the  enormous  decrease  of  the  temptation  to  sin 
arising  from  the  decrease  in  the  actual  trade  in 
these  women.  I  think  it  should  be  understood  that 
in  a  place  like  Dover,  a  large  garrison  town  where 
the  garrison  is  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the 
population,  it  is  a  thorough  organised  trade.  These 
wretched  Avomen  are  not,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  of 
our  OAvn  population,  but  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  imported,  and  spread  their  contagion  physically 
and  morally  among  the  people.  It  has  been  no  un- 
common thing  to  bring  down  women  into  the  garrison 
town  of  Dover  in  van  loads  at  a  time,  and  in  my  own 
knowledge,  the  state  of  these  beer-houses  has  been 
such,  tliat  when  a  place  was  sold  Avith  the  goodAvill  of 
the  business,  the  Avomen  were  sold,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  like  the  tables  and  chairs,  and  passed  to  the 
next  occupant,  and  the  tyranny  over  these  poor 
Avomen,  Avhich  Avas  exercised  in  these  houses,  Avas  so 
frightful,  that  these  women  Avere  literally  his  chattels. 
It  has  gone  to  that  extent,  that  Avhen  a  regiment  has 
landed  from  India,  I  have  knoAvn  in  one  single  house, 
a  case  in  Avliich  one  Avretched  Avoman  Avas  compelled  to 
receive  14  men  in  one  night,  and  died  the  next  day. 

15.580.  How  long  ago? — About  three  years  ago,  I 
think  it  is,  but  I  cannot  be  quite  sure  about  that. 

15.581.  The  dreadful  state  of  things  you  are  now 
describing  Avas  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Acts  ? — Yes.  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  Acts  have 
destroyed  that  trade,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  impossible 
for  these  women  of  the  very  Avorst  description  to  come 
there.  It  is  no  use  if  they  come  thei-e ;  they  are 
immediately  got  rid  of,  and  the  town  and  the  garrison 
are  to  that  extent  actually  free  from  the  importation 
of  enormous  numbers  of  these  women.  There  Avas 
this  frightful  amount  of  trade  Avith  imported  Avomen, 
and  treating  them  as  chattels,  and  forcing  them  to  the 
extent  I  have  named  just  now.  That  trade  is  now 
destroyed,  because  the  Acts  have  destroyed  the  facilities 
for  can-ying  it  on. 


15.582.  From  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Acts, 
you  say  that  that  state  of  things  has  vanished  ? — All 
but  vanished. 

15.583.  Have  you  observed  or  have  you  had  the 
means  of  observing  Avliether  any  material  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  character,  and  dress,  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  loose  Avomen  Avho  still  remain  there  ? 
— No  change  that  one  Avould  value  beyond  externals, 
but  certainly  those  very  Avomen  are  comparatively 
inoffensive.  You  could  see  who  they  are,  but  they 
are  comparatively  inoffensive. 

15.584.  And  better  conducted  ? — And  better  con- 
ducted. 

15.585.  They  are  more  cleanly  and  better  dressed? 
— Yes,  and  generally  less  obtrusive  and  annoying, 

15.586.  More  decent  in  their  condition? — More 
decent  in  their  conduct. 

15.587.  That  is  your  OAvn  obserAation  ? — Yes. 

15.588.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  the  course 
of  the  evidence  from  other  places  as  to  the  deterrent 
effects  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  on  young  Avomen 
Avho  have  not  ffiUen  into  sin,  arising  from  the  appre- 
hension that  if  they  carried  on  anything  like  clan- 
destine intercourse  Avith  men  they  might  be  laid  hold 
of  by  the  police  ? — Are  you  aware  of  any  such  deterrent 
effects  having  existed  before  ? — No. 

15.589.  You  do  not  know  hoAv  that  is?  —  No,  I 
could  not  say  that. 

15.590.  Have  you  reason  to  think  the  reverse? — i 
No,  I  think  as  I  ansAvered  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, that  clandestine  prostitution  remains  much 
Avhere  it  Avas. 

15.591.  There  is  still  clandestine  prostitution?— 
Yes. 

15.592.  You  do  not  think  that  the  fears  Avhich  I 
have  referred  to  have  had  much  operation  in  deterring 
youn^  women  from  practising  clandestine  prostitution? 
— Some  probably,  not  much  I  fear. 

15.593.  Not  much  that  you  are  aware  ? — No. 

15.594.  (Z>r.  Bridges.)  In  Avhat  Avay  do  these  Acts 
oppose  obstacles  to  this  trade  in  prostitutes  of  which 
you  speak  ? — It  is  because  they  cannot  ply  the  trade 
in  the  streets  unmolested  as  they  used  to  do. 

15.595.  I  suppose  these  prostitutes  Avho  come  doAvn 
in  vans  imported,  are  quite  of  the  loAvest  class  ? — Yes. 

15.596.  They  are  the  class  Avho  Avould  least  mind 
the  action  of  the  police  ? — Certamly. 

15.597.  Then  I  do  not  quite  see  why  these  Acts 
should  have  opposed  great  obstacles  ? — Because  they 
do  not  Avant  to  be  interfered  Avith  by  the  police,  and 
if  they  are,  "  it  is  no  use,"  to  use  their  own  jargon,  "  to 
"  come  to  Dover,"  because  they  Avill  get  sent  off 
directly. 

15.598.  You  mean,  if  diseased,  they  Avill  be  sent 
aAvay  from  the  town  ? — Yes,  they  are  mostly  all  that 
class. 

15.599.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  supposing  the  lock 
hospital  were  established  in  Dover,  instead  of  at  some 
distant  place,  Avhen  sent  out  of  hospital,  they  would 
return  to  their  trade  in  Dover  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they 
Avould  ;  and  Avould  also  from  elsewhere. 

15.600.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  Avhen  dis- 
missed from  the  hospital  to  Avhich  they  are  sent,  they 
return  to  their  trade  of  prostitution  in  the  town 
Avhere  the  hospital  is  situated? — I  should  not  say 
that.    I  should  be  hardly  able  to  tell  that. 

15.601.  {Sir  J.  Trelaiony.)  Have  you  ever  con- 
sidered Avhether  it  Avould  be  a  good  thing  to  under- 
take the  care  and  management  of  young  girls  under 
1 6,  Avho  are  in  danger  of  falling  on  the  town  — Yes. 

15.602.  What,  if  you  had  an  opportunity,  should 
you  suggest  to  the  Home  Secretary,  for  example, 
should  be  introduced  in  the  shape  of  a  laAv  on  the 
matter  ? — I  should  like  to  consider  that  question  a 
little  more  carefully.  Industrial  schools  would  be  one  of 
the  best  things  ;  still  better,  an  institution  like  what  my 
friend,  Ai-chdeacon  Harrison  has  at  Canterbury,  Avhere, 
in  addition  to  the  little  refuge  Avhich  still  goes  on,  having 
survived  the  shock  of  mine,  he  has  established  a 
training  school  for  servants,  where  they  take  in  girls 
of  the  class  they  call  on  the  continent  la  classe  a 
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preserver.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  have  fallen  into 
any  sin,  but  are  taken  at  that  trying  age,  between 
school  and  sei-vice,  and  kept  in  hand,  and  taught 
household  work,  and  then  put  in  service,  which  there 
is  always  the  opportunity  of  doing. 

15.603.  Do  not  you  think  that  some  parents  would 
get  rid  of  their  liability  by  seeing  that  there  is  that  mode 
of  maintaining  their  children  ? — Yes  ;  but  they  could 
never  get  rid  of  it  to  a  great  extent,  because  this  would 
have  to  be  done  by  private  benefaction;  and  is  done  so 
at  Canterbury  ;  and  then  again,  one  only  takes  those 
unfortunate  girls,  who  you  see  are  very  much  cast 
adrift  by  their  own  parents,  and  this  class  more  es- 
pecially— the  class  of  girls  who  often  fall  into  trouble 
on  account  of  a  second  marriage  at  home. 

15.604.  But  would  not  there  be  many  parents  who 
would  purposely  cast  them  adrift  so  as  to  get  them 
provided  for  in  this  way  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  so,  at  all  events  the  evil  would  cure  itself,  because 
after  a  certain  amount  of  yielding  to  it  the  opportunity 
would  cease,  and  we  should  not  take  them. 

15.605.  At  all  events  you  would  detain  them  and 
shut  them  up,  and  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
continue  the  error  of  their  ways  ? — You  are  speaking 
of  fallen  girls  ? 

15.606.  I  am  speaking  of  young  girls  under  16  found 
plying  prostitution  on  the  town  ? — That  is  a  very 
different  matter. 

15.607.  What  would  you  do  ? — I  would  as  you  say, 
if  I  had  the  means,  take  them  into  a  girls'  reformatory, 
and  use  as  much  force  as  I  could  to  detain  them. 

15.608.  {Chairman.)  You  think  it  would  be 
justifiable  to  ask  Parliament  to  detain  girls  of  tender 
age,  found  to  be  plying  for  prostitution  in  the  streets  ? 
— Unquestionably. 

15.609.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny^  Do  not  you  con- 
sider that  this  interference  may  be  construed  into  an 
approval  of  the  sin  ? — As  far  as  I  have  seen,  anything 
may  be  construed  into  an  approval  of  sin,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  really  be  so. 

15.610.  {Adm.  Collinso7i.)  At  what  age  do  you 
think  Parliament  might  enforce  their  being  taken  care 
of  in  the  event  of  their  having  gone  astray,  and  having 
become  prostitutes  ? — Quite  as  early  as  1 5. 

15.611.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  At  any  age  beyond 
16? — Yes,  it  would  so  much  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. I  think  very  often  it  would  be  desirable  to 
take  girls  of  18. 


15.612.  {Adm.  Collinson.)  Provided  they  had  no  j,„THIRTY. 
parents  ? — Pi'ovided  they  had  no  parents,  or  were  ^th^da 
utterly  uncared  for  and  cast  adrift  by  their  parents.  lieu. 
In  answer  to  Sir  John  Pakington  I  was  going  to  speak    Mr.  Puchle. 

of  two  things,  which  would  be  of  interest  for  the   

Commission  to  know.  One  was  what  I  have  already  March  187 
described.     The  other  was  with  reference   to  the 

question  which  was  asked  me  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  union.  That  formerly  was  very  largely  tenanted 
by  women  of  all  kinds  of  this  class  and  in  a  diseased 
condition.  I  have  been  obliged  to  send  them  there 
myself,  and  over  and  over  again  the  ward  has  been 
filled  by  the  overflow  of  these  importations  of  women 
whom  I  have  described  as  having  been  sent  to  Dover. 
At  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  the  average 
in  the  disease  ward  of  the  union  was  four  to  14. 
Since  the  end  of  1869,  since,  in  fact,  the  coming  in 
of  these  Acts,  the  union  ward  has  been  gradually 
emptied,  and  has  now  ceased  to  be  occupied  at  all, 
and  is  devoted  to  another  purpose. 

15.613.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  The  Acts  have  lessened 
the  rates,  in  fact  ? — Yes,  exactly  to  that  amount.  It 
is  remarkable  that  that  ward  is  actually  empty  and  is 
now  turned  to  another  purpose. 

15.614.  {Mr.  Applegarth.)  When  you  state  that 
these  girls  cannot  ply  their  calling  in  the  streets,  are 
you  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  Act  gives  the  police 
no  power  to  interfere  with  them  so  long  as  they  are  not 
diseased  ? — I  believe  not. 

15.615.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  so  long  as  the 
girl  is  not  diseased,  she  may  ply  her  calling  in  the 
public  streets  until  the  day  of  her  death,  without  any 
interference  whatever  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think 
you  misunderstood  my  statement  as  to  the  class  of 
these  women ;  they  were  almost  invariably  the  very 
worst,  in  the  most  diseased  condition. 

15.616.  I  presume  you  are  awai'e  of  the  fact  that  after 
having  been  cured  they  can  again  pJy  their  calling  in 
the  streets  ;  that  thepolice  have  no  power  to  interfere 
with  their  plying  their  calling  in  the  streets  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

15.617.  Subject  to  periodical  examination  ? — If 
they  comply  with  the  Act  as  far  as  examination  is 
concerned. 

15.618.  Apart  from  that,  the  police  have  no  powei 
to  interfere  with  them  ? — No,  but  that  power  is  very 
deterrent. 


The  Kev.  Mr.  FRASRKwas  caL 

15.619.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  chaplain  of  the 
Maidstone  gaol  ? — Yes. 

15.620.  How  long  have  you  been  that? — Nearly 
five  years.  Previously  I  was  one  of  the  chaplains  of 
the  West  Riding  Prison  at  Wakefield,  and  chaplain  of 
the  Home  for  Female  Penitents. 

15.621.  Then  in  the  course  of  your  previous  duty 
you  had  come  in  contact  with  women  of  the  town  ? — 
I  had. 

15.622.  Is  the  Home  at  Wakefield  a  large  establish- 
ment?— We  have  had  nearly  as  many  as  30  inmates. 

15.623.  How  long  were  you  connected  with  that 
home? — About  18  months, 

15.624.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  connected  with 
it?— In  1866. 

15.625.  Was  it  attached  to  the  gaol  at  Wakefield  ? 
— No,  it  is  not  attached  to  the  gaol  at  Wakefield, 
although  many  of  the  magistrates  and  visiting  justices 
were  interested  in  it. 

15.626.  Then  on  leaving  Wakefield  did  you  go  to 
Maidstone  ? — I  went  to  Maidstone  in  1866. 

15.627.  And  were  there  among  the  inmates  many 
women  of  the  town  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  great  many. 

15.628.  Has  the  number  continued  during  your 
experience  pretty  much  on  an  average  ? — The  number 
is  much  the  same.  It  differs  at  different  times  of  the 
year  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
say.  One  part  of  the  year  would  be  in  excess  of 
another  part  of  the  year.  During  this  last  year 
different  machinery  has  been  brought  into  operation 
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i  in  and  examined  as  follows  :  Bev. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

for  the  hop-pickers,  and  therefore  I  think  we  had   

fewer  hop-pickers  in,  and  therefore  perhaps  fewer 
women  this  last  autumn. 

15.629.  The  Maidstone  gaol  is  the  county  gaol? 
— The  county  gaol :  they  come  in  for  the  Avhole  of 
Kent. 

15.630.  Is  there  a  gaol  at  Canterbury  ? — Not  for 
women ;  entirely  for  men, 

15.631.  How  many  women  have  you  generally  in 
the  gaol  ? — An  average  of  about  90  to  95. 

15.632.  Of  those  95  women  who  have  come  in  some 
way  or  other  under  the  Criminals'  Acts,  what  propor- 
tion are  women  of  the  town  ? — Do  you  mean  regular 
prostitutes  or  fallen  women  ? 

15.633.  Regular   common  prostitutes? — I  should 
think  40  of  them  would  be, 

1 5.634.  Nearly  a  half  ? — I  should  think  so. 

1 5.635.  The  Acts  which  are  the  subject  of  inquiry  by 
this  Commission  were  introduced  into  Maidstone  at  the 
commencement  of  last  year  ? — The  first  person  under 
that  Act  whom  we  had  was  early  in  1870 — I  am  not 
sure  of  the  exact  date — for  refusing  to  be  examined. 
It  was  the  case  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Elizabeth  Holt  was  the  girl's  name. 

15.636.  Did  you  see  this  woman  ? — Yes,  I  see  all. 

15.637.  Did  you  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case  ? 
—I  did. 

15.638.  Why  did  she  refuse  to  be  examined? — She 
refused  simply  from  one  of  those  inexplicable  whims 
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THIRTY-  which  attach  to  all  these  girls  ;  it  was  certainly  not 
FOURTH  DAY.  from  modesty. 

15,639.  Had  any  body  advised  her  to  refuse  to  be 
Mr.  Fraser     examined  ? — I  believe  not  in  that  case. 

  '        15,640.  It  was  her  own  whim  as  you  call  it? — I 

29  March  1871.  believe  it  was  her  own  whim. 

  15,641.  Did  she  give  you  anything  in  the  shape  of 

a  reason  for  refusing  ? — My  impression  is  that  she  said 
it  interfered  with  her  calling  ;  that  she  was  with 
another  girl  on  that  occasion,  and  that  they  agreed 
between  them  that  they  would  not  go.  It  was  at  a 
time  when  the  Act  was  only  just  brought  in,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  they  fully  realised  then  what  the  Act 
was,  and  did  not  know  the  benefits  of  it. 

15.642.  The  woman  had  been  summoned  to  go 
before  the  surgeon,  and  had  i-efused  ? — Yes. 

15.643.  And  was  taken  before  the  magistrate,  who 
committed  her  to  prison  for  her  refusal — Yes,  I  may 
say  that  is  the  only  case  that  we  have  had  from  the 
Woolwich  Police  Court. 

15.644.  You  said  this  case  was  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  what  way  ? — It  was  stated 
that  she  was  a  modest  girl,  and  thei-e  was  a  question 
asked,  and  it  was  referred  to  myself  and  the  governor 
of  Maidstone  prison. 

15.645.  Referred  by  the  Government? — By  the 
Home  Office,  I  think. 

15.646.  In  consequence  of  an  order  from  someone  in 
authority  the  case  was  inquired  into  and  reported  upon  ? 
— Reported  upon,  and  I  remember  the  case  especially, 
because  there  were  several  gentlemen  from  London 
who  were  interested  in  opposing  this  Act,  and  who 
took  great  interest  in  that  particular  case,  and  they 
came  to  Maidstone.  In  fact  one  gentleman  came  on 
the  Sunday,  he  was  so  eager  about  it. 

15.647.  Did  these  gentlemen  come  to  the  gaol  and 
see  the  girl  ? — No,  they  did  not ;  they  would  not  be 
allowed. 

15.648.  {Viscount  Harding e.)  Did  you  report  on 
the  case  yourself,  or  Major  Bannister? — 'Major 
Bannister. 

15.649.  {Chair mem.)  What  became  of  this  girl  ? — 
She  refused  to  go  into  any  refuge.  I  must  tell  you 
that  no  girl  ever  comes  to  Maidstone  at  present, 
I  may  say,  without  exception,  but  she  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  leaving  off  her  life  if  she  will,  and  therefore 
this  case  was  not  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  the 
girl  had  an  opportunity  offered  her,  but  refused,  and 
I  believe  I  am  quite  right  in  saying  that  she  returned 
to  her  friends  ;  but  I  cannot  speak  positively. 

15.650.  She  was  a  Woolwich  girl  ? — She  was  a 
Woolwich  girl  ;  a  prostitute,  no  question  at  all  about  it. 
She  was  only  in  prison  14  days. 

15.651.  When  was  the  next  case  of  a  girl  refusing 
to  submit  to  examination  ? — I  could  not  give  you  the 
date  of  each  case  we  have  had  since  that.  I  can  tell 
you  the  number  in  all. 

15.652.  How  many  ? — 31  up  to  the  present  time  for 
refusing  to  be  examined.  I  do  not  mean  only  under 
that  Act,  but  refusing  to  be  examined ;  that  is  to  say, 
I  do  not  include  any  case  sent  for  breaking  windows 
in  the  hosj^ital. 

15.653.  I  wish  you  to  confine  yourself  to  the  women 
sent  to  prison  for  refusing  to  submit  to  examination 
under  these  Acts  ? — Quite  so. 

15.654.  And  there  were  31  ?— 31, 

15,655  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  the  same 
character  from  Canterbury  ? — We  have.  Every  case 
sent  from  Canterbury  comes  to  us. 

15.656.  How  many  refused  to  be  examined  from 
Canterbury  ?— 19  out  of  the  31. 

15.657.  Did  you  inquire  of  those  women,  as  you 
did  in  the  first  case,  what  their  reasons  were  for  refus- 
ing to  obey  the  Acts  ? — I  have  inquired  of  every  one 
of  them  without  exception.  The  Cauterbmy  girls,  I 
may  say  without  exception,  answer  that  they  have 
been  put  up  to  it,  and  blame  those  who  have  been 
putting  them  up  to  it  very  strongly. 

15.658.  The  Canterbury  girls  say  it  is  because  they 
have  been  put  up  to  it  ? — Because  they  have  been  put 
up  to  it.    They  speak  in  a  tone  of  strong  indignation 


of  those  people  of  good  intentions,  no  doubt,  but  who 
have  aided  and  abetted  them  in  breaking  the  law. 

1 5.659.  What  sort  of  people  ? — Ladies,  I  am  told. 
I  do  not  know  who  they  were.  I  only  know  what  the 
girls  told  me. 

15.660.  The  girls  told  you  they  were  ladies  ? — The 
girls  told  me  they  were  ladies  who  go  into  their  houses 
and  advise  them  not  to  obey  the  law,  and  tell  them 
that  they  will  be  supported  in  their  resistance  of  the 
law,  and  that  they  have  only  got  to  club  together,  and 
in  time  the  Act  of  Parliament  will  be  altered. 

15.661.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  Do  you  mean  that 
that  is  the  case  at  Maidstone  as  well  as  at  Canterbury  ? 
— No,  I  have  not  known  such  a  case  at  Maidstone,  but 
these  cases  are  from  Canterbury,  and  it  is  at  Canter- 
bury where  the  opposition  arises  entirely. 

15.662.  {Chairman.)  The  consequence  of  fol- 
lowing that  advice  'was  that  these  19  girls  found 
themselves  in  gaol  ? — Found  themselves  in  gaol. 

15.663.  Do  you  know  whether  they  ultimately  sub- 
mitted ? — I  know  in  the  case  of  some  of  them  they 
have  submitted. 

1 5.664.  And  the  others  persevered  in  their  refusal  ? 
—All  those  19  have  been  in  prison,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  most  of  them  have  gone  back  to  the  streets,  but 
some  of  them  I  know  have  returned  to  the  streets, 
and  have  submitted  to  examination. 

15.665.  But  they  have  all  gone  back  to  the  streets  ? 
— I  should  be  sorry  to  answer  that,  because  some  of 
them  have  been  sent  to  homes.  We  send  many  girls 
to  homes  from  Maidstone. 

15.666.  You  say  that  these  girls  expressed  indigna- 
tion against  the  ladies  who  had  induced  them  to  dis- 
obey the  law.  Did  the  girls  express  any  dislike  to  the 
Acts  themselves  ? — No,  they  did  not. 

15.667.  Did  they  say  it  was  offensive  to  their  feel- 
ings as  Avomen  to  be  subjected  to  the  examination  ?-;- 
No,  they  did  not,  and  they  would  smile  at  you  if  you 
asked  them  the  question. 

15.668.  Did  they  say  that  their  liberty  was  taken 
away  from  them  ? — No,  I  put  that  question  to  some 
only  yesterday.  I  asked  them  if  they  had  any  cause 
to  complain  of  the  way  in  which  the  Act  was  worked 
or  carried  out,  and  they  had  no  complaint  whatever  ; 
and  I  must  tell  you  that  I  make  it  my  business  to  look 
after  these  girls  after  they  leave  the  prisons,  and  girls 
who  do  not  come  to  prison  also.  1  go  out  at  night  in 
the  streets  and  talk  to  them,  and  1  have  taken  great 
pains  with  them  in  Maidstone,  and  have  never  yet 
found  any  gu4  who  has  in  the  slightest  degree  objected 
to  the  Act.  I  have  been  told  of  cases,  and  I  have 
inquired  into  those  cases,  and  have  found  the  words 
have  been  put  into  the  women's  mouths.  They  have 
never  objected. 

15.669.  From  your  experience  of  this  class  of  per- 
sons, are  you  of  oj^inion  that  the  effect  of  this  periodical 
examination  is  what  is  called  to  harden  the  women  ? — 
I  am  not.  I  think  in  the  case  of  young  girls  who 
haveoidy  been  a  very  short  time  on  the  streets,  we  will 
say  14  days — I  have  a  case  in  my  mind  at  this 
moment — it  has  this  effect  upon  them — that  it  so  far 
teaches  them  modesty,  that  it  is  one  more  reason  why 
they  would  grasp  at  any  opening  to  lead  them  away 
from  the  bad  life  they  had  just  entered  upon. 

15.670.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  this  periodical 
examination  has  had  the  effect  of  inducing  girls  to 
leave  the  life  ? — It  is.  It  produces  habits  of  cleanli- 
ness and  order,  and  a  feeling  of  respectability  comes 
over  many  of  these  women,  which  they  have  lost  for 
years  past,  and  have  been  strangei's  to  for  a  long  time. 

15.671.  It  has  been  suggested,  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiiy,  that  the  effect  of  this  examination  might  be 
to  lead  the  girls  to  suppose  the  State  recognizes  them 
as  prostitutes,  and  tolerates  them.  Is  that  your 
opinion  ? — I  have  never  put  it  to  them  in  that  way. 
It  would  be  quite  my  opinion,  not  founded  on  any 
fact,  if  I  answered  that  question. 

15.672.  But  do  yourself  think  from  your  experience, 
that  these  women  feel  that  they  are  taken  care  of  in 
their  capacity  as  prostitutes  by  the  State,  and  that 
the  State  does  not  stigmatize  them  with  any  dishonour 
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in  consequence  of  their  occupation  ? — I  think  not  ;  I 
think  they  regard  the  Act  with  favour,  and  they  feel 
thankful  for  it ;  they  think  it  is  a  step  towards  taking 
care  of  them.  I  do  not  think  they  enter  into  the 
question  wliether  the  State  recognizes  prostitution 
per  se,  but  they  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  further 
protection  put  over  them.  I  do  think  that.  I  have 
heard  many  of  them  say  so,  in  fact.  A  girl  has 
■answered  me  :  "  What  had  we  formerly  to  do  ?  We 
"  had  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  and  there  we  were 
"  looked  upon  with  a  great  deal  of  disfavour  by 
"  every  one,  from  the  master  downwards,  but  here 
"  we  go  to  the  Lock  Hospital.  It  is  a  place  for 
"  ourselves,  and  there  is  not  that  stigma,  we  are  not 
"  such  an  exceptional  class  as  we  should  be  in  the 
"  workhouse." 

15.673.  Is  there  a  Lock  Hospital  at  Maidstone  ? — 
No. 

15.674.  Where  are  the  women  sent  to  who  are 
diseased? — 'Chatham.  There  is  one  at  Shorncliffe. 
There  is  a  place  for  examination  at  Maidstone. 

15.675.  Do  you  know  Avhere  the  girls  of  the  town 
are  examined  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  over  the  house 
repeatedly. 

15.676.  Where  is  it  situated? — Exactly  opposite 
the  prison  gate,  in  an  admirable  position,  and  well 
arranged. 

15.677.  Near  any  respectable  house  or  houses  of 
the  better  class  ? — My  own  house  is  the  nearest. 

15.678.  Is  your  own  house  so  situated  that  the 
members  of  your  family  experience  any  annoyance  ? 
— They  could  not  do  that.  We  cannot  see  the  door, 
it  is  in  a  circle.  There  are  houses  nearer,  but  there 
are  no  houses  of  any  size. 

15.679.  When  the  women  come  up  for  examination, 
do  they  come  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  public  notice  ? 
— I  think  not.  I  have  seen  them  go  in  there  every 
week,  and  I  never  see  anything  at  all  to  attract  atten- 
tion. It  so  happens  that  my  duties  take  me  in  every 
day  exactly  at  that  hour  when  they  are  going  in,  so 
that  I  always  see  them. 

15.680.  Are  the  girls  of  the  town  improved  in 
personal  cleanliness,  and  decency,  and  manners  of  late 
years  ? — Most  decidedly ;  the  last  two  months  they 
are  very  greatly  so.  We  find  them  improved  even 
when  they  come  to  prison,  in  cleanliness  and  habits  of 
order. 

15.681.  Have  you  found  that  this  improvement  in 
cleanliness  and  decency  of  conduct  gives  them  a  kind 
of  self  respect,  which  renders  them  more  open  to  good 
advice  ? — They  certainly  are  more  open  to  gt  od  advice. 
I  am  speaking  in  that  answer  especially  of  women  who 
have  not  come  to  prison,  and  I  have  known  cases  of 
women  who  have  been  induced  by  the  advice  especially 
of  Dr.  Baxter,  a  most  estimable  man,  to  return  to 
their  friends,  who  have  never  been  in  prison,  but  who 
have  come  under  my  cognizance  simply  as  a  well-wisher 
for  those  poor  creatures. 

15.682.  Are  those  advantages  attributable  to  the 
Acts,  in  your  opinion  ? — There  would  be  no  Dr.  Baxter 
there,  if  there  were  no  Acts. 

15.683.  Then  in  point  of  fact,  these  women,  in 
consequence  of  these  Acts,  are  brought  into  contact 
with  benevolent  and  humane  persons,  clergymen  and 
medical  men,  who  give  them  good  advice  ? — Yes. 

15.684.  Which  they  could  not  otherwise  have? — 
Which  they  could  not  otherwise  have. 

15.685.  Do  you  think  that  good  advice  has  been 
beneficial  to  them  ? — I  do.  I  know  of  cases  and  facts 
— it  is  not  a  theory — but  I  know  of  cases  where  it  has 
been  beneficial. 

15.686.  You  know  cases  where  these  opportunities 
have  produced  actual  good  results  ? — Where  they  have 
produced  actual  good  results. 

15.687.  Then  if  any  objection  could  be  raised  to 
this  novel  system  of  subjecting  women  to  periodical 
examination,  if  any  immorality  could  be  suggested  as 
possibly  arising  from  it,  do  you  think  it  would  "  be 
compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  the  women  are 
brought  under  influences  which  but  for  these  Acts 


would  not  exist  ? — I  do,  though  I  fail  myself  to  see  thirty- 
any  immorality  arising  from  the  Act.  '   

15.688.  I  am  only  supposing   immorality  might 

arise  ? — Yes ;  I  might  say,  when  this  Act  first  came     Mr.  Fraser. 

out,  on  the  first  blush  of  the  thing,  like  almost  every   

clergyman,  I  was  opposed  to  it  very  strongly.  29  March  1871 

15.689.  You  were  opposed  to  the  Acts  on  theory  ? — 
Yes. 

15.690.  Did  that  opposition  arise  from  merely  read- 
ing the  Acts  ? — From  reading  them,  but  from  hearing 
what  others  said  about  them  more  than  reading. 

15.691.  You  were  prejudiced  in  your  opinion,  as 
people  will  be  until  they  have  studied  both  sides  of  a 
question  ? — Yes. 

15.692.  But  now  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  for  yourself,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  Acts  ? 
— Strongly  in  favour  for  the  sake  of  these  poor  girls 
themselves. 

15.693.  Without  any  reference  to  the  object  of  the 
Acts  in  protecting  soldiers  and  sailors  ? — That  is  a 
question  which  has  hardly  been  my  province,  to  protect 
the  soldiers.    I  do  not  take  very  much  interest  in  that. 

15.694.  But  the  interest  you  take  is  in  its  effect  on 
the  women  ? — On  these  poor  girls.  There  was  a  case 
of  two  girls  sent  from  Hythe,  about  whom  there  was 
a  great  disturbance  made  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  I 
took  great  pains  to  find  it  out  ;  and  one  of  these  girls 
was  the  daughter  of  a  pensioned  coastguardsman,  near 
Liverpool.  It  was  a  very  shocking  case  indeed.  The 
other  was  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  kept  the  house, 
and  it  was  reported  that  these  girls  were  not  prostitutes. 
The  fact  is,  that  both  were  prostitutes,  and  the  father 
was  living  on  the  prostitution  of  both  these  girls.  I 
can  give  the  name  if  you  Avish. 

15.695.  Have  you  recently  had  conversation  with  a 
girl  who  has  been  three  times  in  hospital  and  three 
years  on  the  town  ? — I  have,  but  she  was  sent  to 
prison  for  breaking  windows  in  Shorncliffe  Hospital, 
not  for  refusing  to  be  examined. 

15.696.  Was  she  a  prostitute  ? — Yes,  on  the  streets 
for  three  years. 

15.697.  Had  you  conversation  Avith  her  ? — I  had  a 
long  conversation  yesterday  mornmg  Avith  her. 

15.698.  What  was  the  purport  of  that  conversa- 
tion ? — I  said  to  her  "  You  have  experienced  now  both 
"  sides  of  the  question  ;  you  have  had  the  Act,  and  you 
"  have  been  without  the  Act :  what  do  you  think  about 
"it."  "Well,  sir,  I  prefer  the  Act."  I  said,  "Why?" 
and  she  answered,  "  Otherwise  I  should  have  had  to 
goto  the  workhouse ;  "  and  she  said,  "you  know  what 
"  that  is,  sir,  or  I  should  have  had  to  lie  in  the  streets 
"  and  rot  in  misery."    I  think  those  were  her  words. 

15.699.  Then  generally,  what  has  been  the  opinion 
of  the  girls  themselves.  Do  they  consider  these  Acts 
beneficial  to  them  or  not  ? — I  have  never  met  with  an 
exception.  The  whole  of  those  31  girls  have  all 
acknowledged,  at  any  rate  when  they  have  been  in 
prison  a  short  time,  that  the  Act  was  beneficial  to 
them,  and  Avhat  I  mean  by  being  in  prison  a  short 
time  is  that  they  have  had  time  to  discover  the  false 
promises  made  to  them  by  their  false  friends. 

15.700.  Is  there  any  improvement  or  amendment  in 
the  Acts  which  you  would  like  to  suggest  ? — I  would 
not  send  a  girl  to  prison  under  this  Act  for  seven 
days.  My  reason  is,  that  if  supposing  a  girl  is 
sentenced  from  Canterbury  on  a  Monday,  she  comes 
into  Maidstone  prison  on  the  Tuesday.  In  the  natural 
course  of  things,  her  sentence  would  expire  on  the 
Sunday  morning  following,  but  it  really  expires  on  the 
Saturday  morning ;  therefore  she  comes  into  prison  on 
Tuesday,  and  is  only  there,  say,  over  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  which  is  not  suflScIentiy  long  to 
make  her  realise  what  a  prison  is,  or  in  fact,  that  she  has 
erred.  She  has  what  is  an  agreeable  change  to  her 
from  Canterbury  to  Maidstone,  for  these  girls  live  on 
change  and  therefore  T  would  not  pass  a  less  sentence 
myself  than  1 4  days, 

15.701.  Then  do  you  think  to  make  the  prison 
discipline  effective,  the  sentence  should  not  be  less 
than  14  days,  because  in  less  than  that  time  the  priisoner 
cannot  realise  what  imprisonment  is,  nor  the  benefit 
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THIRTY-      to  herself  from  the  consideration  she  receives  in  prison  ? 

roPRTH  DAY.  _Quite  so.  I  do  not  think  myself  that  such  a  case 
Sev.  would  be  known  as  a  girl  coming  in  for  seven  days 
Mr.  Fraser.  entering  a  home,  unless  it  was  quite  an  exceptional 
  case.    For  14  days  we  have  known  cases. 

29  March  1871.  15,702.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make 
upon  the  subject  ? — I  think  great  care  ought  to 
be  taken  in  the  places  where  these  girls  go  for 
examination.  At  Maidstone  it  is  perfect,  I  think. 
I  have  heard  an  objection  made  to  Shorn cliffe  that 
there  is  a  public-house  close  to  the  place,  and  that 
soldiers  congregate  there,  and  there  are  natural  objec- 
tions, as  anyone  can  see,  which  may  have  arisen  in 
consequence.  I  would  do  away  with  everything  in  the 
shape  of  bills  in  these  places  where  these  women  are 
examined.  There  are  large  posters  up  in  the  rooms, 
and  I  would  do  away  with  anything  of  that  sort. 
Everything  that  would  stamp  them  as  being  an  excep- 
tional class.  I  would  make  it  like  an  ordinary  visit  to 
the  doctor  as  much  as  possible. 

15.703.  But  these  bills  are  hung  up  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  them  of  their  rights  ? — It  is  done  with  a 
good  intention,  but  I  would  do  away  even  with  these 
bills,  because  there  are  so  many  ways  by  which  the 
doctor  can  convey  instructions  to  the  girls.  Of  course 
they  are  done  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Act.  The 
greatest  laxity  is  allowed  at  Maidstone.  I  know  they 
are  never  pressed.  I  can  give  the  case  of  a  girl 
who  did  not  come  last  Tuesday  fortnight,  and  she 
came  yesterday.  I  was  there  at  the  time — of 
course  I  was  not  in  the  room — and  the  doctor  asked 
why  she  did  not  come,  and  the  answer  was,  "  Oh, 
"  Doctor,  I  have  had  a  bad  cold,  and  I  could  not 
"  come,"  and  he  said,  "  Oh,  that  is  quite  sufficient." 
And  there  is  quite  a  nice  feeling  between  Dr.  Baxter 
and  these  girls,  and  they  all  seem  to  look  up  to 
him.  They  all  ask  for  advice  and  consult  him  in 
every  possiijle  Avay,  which  they  would  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  with  a  private  doctor. 

15.704.  Then  the  fortnightly  attendance  is  not 
rigorously  enforced  ? — Not  rigorously  enforced. 

15.705.  Do  you  know  whether  the  attendance  is 
sometimes  intercepted  for  a  month  ? — I  know  it  has 
been  over  a  fortnight.  Instead  of  coming  this  Wed- 
nesday, say,  they  will  come  this  day  fortnight. 

15.706.  In  fact  they  have  not  been  examined  some- 
times for  more  than  a  month  ? — They  have  not  been 
examined  more  than  once  a  month. 

15.707.  Have  you  heard  the  doctor  object  to  that 
irregularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  women  ? 
—No,  he  does  not ;  he  wishes  them  to  understand  that 
it  can  be  carried  out  in  that  liberal  manner. 

15.708.  He  listens  indulgently  to  his  patients? — 
Yes,  he  is  most  indulgent  to  them  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  him  myself,  and  what  the  girls  have  told  me. 

1 .5,709.  ( Viscount  Hardi7ige.)  Could  you  tell  us 
how  many  prostitutes  there  are  now  in  the  gaol  for 
refusing  to  be  examined  ? — There  is  not  one,  unless 
she  came  in  last  night.  There  are  four  in  from  Shorn- 
clifFe  Hospital  for  breaking  windows. 

15.710.  None  for  refusing  to  be  examined? — None 
for  refusing  to  be  examined  at  the  present  moment. 
There  were  none  there  yesterday. 

15.711.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  the 
prostitute  class  you  are  able  to  send  to  homes  from 
Maidstone  ? — We  sent  25  women  and  girls  last  year. 

15.712.  What  was  the  gross  number  out  of  which 
they  were  sent  ? — I  know  the  gross  total  of  all  the 
prisoners. 

15.713.  My  question  was  rather  as  to  this,  out  of 
the  number  of  women  sent  to  homes,  how  many  were 
common  prostitutes  ? — I  should  say  out  of  those  25, 
20  or  21  were  women  living  by  prostitution.  We 
occasionally  get  women  in  who  are  not  regular 
prostitutes. 

15.714.  What  homes  do  you  send  them  to.  I  pre- 
sume you  send  some  to  the  Kent  Penitentiary  ? — Yes, 

Adjourned  t 


and  some  to  Brighton,  and  some  to  Dalston ;  but 
Dalston  is  not  for  prostitutes. 

15.715.  Are  you  able  to  trace  the  subsequent  career 
of  these  women  ? — I  do.  I  know  ever  since  I  have 
been  at  Maidstone  the  last  five  years  the  case  of  every 
woman  who  has  been  there,  and  a  large  portion  of  my 
time  is  taken  up  with  correspondence  with  these 
women. 

15.716.  What  is  the  result  of  your  inquiries  or 
communications  with  them  in  that  respect  ? — The 
greater  number  of  those  we  send  to  homes  do  not 
relapse.  We  make  them  promise  to  stay  a  certain 
time  before  they  go. 

15.717.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  state  of 
the  streets  of  Maidstone  since  the  Acts  were  intro- 
duced ? — From  March  until  the  autumn  of  last  year 
we  had  no  soldiers  in  Maidstone.  Since  that  the 
7th  Dragoon  Guards  have  come,  and  therefore  there  is 
perhaps  a  difference  now  to  what  there  was  in  the 
autumn,  but  I  think  on  the  whole  the  sti'eets  are 
quieter.  Those  women  I  have  known  anything  of 
are  certainly  better  conducted. 

15.718.  Should  you  say  at  Maidstone  that  there 
was  an  ebb  and  flow  of  women  between  Maidstone 
and  Chatham  ? — Yes. 

15.719.  So  that  you  have  a  constant  change  ? — Yes. 

15.720.  What  should  you  say  was  the  public  feel- 
ing in  the  town  with  respect  to  the  Acts  ? — There 
are  a  great  many  of  the  clergy  for  the  Act,  and  I 
believe  there  is  a  talk  about  the  Town  Council  send- 
ing up  a  petition  in  favour  of  it,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  do  so  or  not. 

15.721.  Have  there  been  meetings  at  Maidstone 
against  the  Acts  ? — Yes,  to  some  of  which  only  ladies 
were  admitted.  There  is  one  thing  in  connexion 
with  these  Acts  which  I  strongly  object  to,  and  that 
is  having  one's  breakfast-table  flooded  with  indecent 
literature.  My  little  girl  caught  hold  of  a  pamphlet 
the  other  day,  and  read  out  the  most  disgusting 
things.  I  have  heard  a  great  many  clergy  complain 
of  it. 

15.722.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  Out  of  the  number  of 
women  who  are  prostitutes  in  this  place  and  all  other 
towns  a  certain  number  offend  against  the  law,  and 
are  imprisoned  ? — Yes. 

15.723.  After  a  time  they  are  drafted  off  to  homes 
and  places  where  they  maintain  themselves  ? — I  did 
not  say  a  great  many  who  had  sinned  against  these 
Acts  had  been  sent. 

15.724.  Are  not  we  raising  up  a  curious  class  of 
people,  women  who  have  been  in  prison,  a  sort  of  gaol- 
birds, which  is  a  question  that  must  come  sooner  or  later 
before  Parliament,  that  a  vast  number  are  taken  up, 
sent  away,  and  their  places  supplied  by  others  ? — Then 
you  would  not  deny  the  hope  of  reformation  to  these 
prostitutes.  They  are  reformed  prostitutes  whatever 
process  they  go  through. 

15,725-6.  Would  you  doit  through  a  prison,  do  you 
think  ?  Is  it  desirable  to  get  a  large  population  of 
people  who  have  been  in  prison  ? — Of  course  it  would 
be  better  for  them  not  to  go  to  prison. 

15.727.  May  not  much  of  the  good  you  have  sug- 
gested as  having  been  brought  about  in  those  towns — 
order  and  decency  in  the  streets — have  been  effected  by 
the  police  regulations  without  the  compulsory  inspection 
of  women  and  sending  them  to  gaol  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  a  prison  by  itself,  and  in  itself,  makes  a  woman  a 
worse  woman,  because  she  has  passed  a  month  in 
prison,  than  if  she  had  not  been  that  month  in  prison, 
considering  the  prison.  It  is  a  model  prison,  and  it  is  a 
woman's  prison. 

15.728.  But  the  idea  is  unpleasant  to  be  sent  to 
prison  ? — Yes. 

15.729.  Many  a  girl  would  think  it  was  not  giving 
a  poor  girl  a  chance  by  taking  her  from  service  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  and  placing  her  there  ? — I  take 
the  opposite  view. 

to-morrow. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH  DAY. 


House  of  Lords,  30th  March  1871. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 
Sir  J.  Saxusbury  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Admiraj.  Collinson,  C.B. 
A.  J.  Mundella,  Esq.,  M.P. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Mr.  R.  Applegakth, 


Sir  Richard  Airey,  G.C.B.,  gave  evidence  as  follows 


15.730.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  a  lieutenant-general 
in  Her  Majesty's  service  ? — Yes. 

15.731.  And  adjutant-general  of  the  forces  ? — Yes. 

15.732.  You  have  been  quartermaster-general  ? — 1 
have. 

15.733.  Have  you  been  for  many  years  at  the  Horse 
Guards  ? — I  have  filled  three  positions,  those  of  mili- 
tary secretary,  quartermaster-general,  and  adjutant- 
general  there,  extending  over  a  period,  with  an  interval, 
of  about  14  years. 

15.734.  Can  you  state  how  the  Acts  which  are 
the  subject  of  inquiry  before  this  Commission  origi- 
nated ?  Was  it  at  the  suggestion  of  the  military 
authorities  that  the  attention  of  the  Government  was 
called  to  the  subject  ? — I  think  it  originated  in  the 
first  instance  in  the  reports  that  were  made  of  the 
number  of  men  who  were  necessarily  discharged 
at  Chelsea,  from  the  service  with  pensions  of  various 
amounts,  having  contracted  various  disabilities  origi- 
nating in  syphiUs. 

15.735.  Did  those  medical  reports  chiefly  refer  to 
syphilis  as  the  cause  of  serious  disease? — No,  they 
came  out  of  the  general  question  of  the  discharges.  _ 

15.736.  The  attention  of  the  military  authorities 
was  called  to  the  large  number  of  discharges  arising 
from  syphilitic  affections  ? — I  do  not  think  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  was  called  to  it  ;  it  was  evident 
itself  from  the  number  of  men  who  after  a  very  short 
service,  extending  over  periods  sometimes  positively 
of  only  2  or  3  years,  had  to  be  discharged,  they 
having  contracted  diseases  which  they  had  concealed 
and  which  flew  to  the  eyes  and  even  affected  the 
bones  of  the  men  and  rendered  them  unfit  for  fm-ther 
service. 

15.737.  Do  you  recollect  the  period  when  attention 
was  called  to  that  state  of  things  first  ? — No,  because 
it  was  constantly  animadverted  upon,  and  was  a  subject 
of  constant  remark.  The  board  sit  every  week,  and 
really  the  majority  of  the  men  who  got  pensions  at 
the  expense  of  the  country  were  those  who  had 
rendered  themselves  unfit  from  those  causes. 

15.738.  Was  it  particularly  noticed  after  1857, 
when,  we  understand,  the  practice  of  examining 
soldiers  was  discontinued  ? — In  my  opinion  yes,  there 
was  a  great  increase. 

15.739.  After  that  period  ?— After  1859. 

15.740.  You  have  commanded  a  regiment  yourself? 
— For  14  years. 

15.741.  What  was  the  practice  in  the  regiment 
which  you  commanded  as  regards  examination  ? — In 
my  reeiment  there  was  a  regular  weekly  inspection. 
I  had"  very  good  medical  otiUcers,  and  it  was  con- 
ducted very  well  and  with  a  great  regard  to  decency 
and  delicacy  towards  the  men.  Saturday  is  a  day 
when  there  is  no  parade,  and  is  generally  given  up 
for  cleaning  up  the  barracks,  and  so  forth.  The  men 
then  had  their  feet  and  legs  washed,  and  stood  in  the 
barrack  room  with  their  trousers  tucked  up  above 
the  knee,  and  their  chests  exposed  in  those  rooms 
usually,  or  if  not,  there  was  a  room  appropriated  for 
that  purpose  called  the  Serjeant's  room  large  enough 
for  a  military  bed,  and  a  small  writing  table  and  so  forth, 


and  each  man  went  by  himself  into  this  room  where 
the  surgeon  or  assistant-surgeon  was  seated,  and  then 
showed  himself.  If  there  was  any  reason  why  he 
should  go  to  the  hospital,  the  surgeon  took  his  name 
and  number  down  without  saying  anything  to  the 
maU;  and  the  man  walked  out,  and  then  the  doctor 
handed  in  this  list  to  the  Serjeant  of  the  room,  and 
those  men  attended  at  the  hospital  for  further 
examination,  and  possibly  to  be  taken  into  the 
hospital. 

15.742.  During  the  14  years  of  your  command, 
were  you  quartered  very  much  in  populous  places  ? 
— I  was  quartered  at  Portsmouth  ;  I  was  quartered 
.it  Dublin  more  than  once.  I  was  quartered  I  be- 
lieve in  almost  all  the  principal  places.  I  was  very 
much  in  the  manufactui-ing  districts  in  England.  In 
fact,  I  think  I  was  quartered  in  almost  all  the  garrison 
towns  and  abroad  too. 

15.743.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  the 
practice  to  examine  the  genitals  of  the  men  weekly  ? — 
Always. 

15.744.  What  was  the  state  of  the  health  of  your 
men  as  regards  this  particular  disease  ? — I  think  it 
was  particularly  good.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  com- 
parison with  other  regiments,  but  there  was  great 
scructiny,  and  the  medical  officers  really  took  pride  in 
the  men  being  free  from  it,  so  that  the  men  were 
efficient  and  fit  to  mcrch  at  any  time. 

15.745.  Did  you  find  the  soldiei's  unwilling  to  report 
themselves  when  affected  with  this  disease  ? — Cer- 
tainly with  that  disease;  but  soldiers  generally  are 
very  averse  to  going  into  hospitals,  and  in  fact  I  have 
known  seven  fatal  results  from  men  not  going  into 
hospital,  not  for  this  disease,  but,  for  instance,  a  man 
has  had  pains  in  his  head  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
has  had  objection  to  going  into  hospital,  primarily 
because  there  is  a  very  great  objection  in  the  fact, 
which  is  felt  very  severely  by  the  men,  that  they  lose 
\0d.  a  day  for  what  are  called  hospital  stoppages  out 
of  their  pay,  which  at  that  time  was  less  than  it  is 
now,  and  therefore  they  try  not  to  go  into  hospital  as 
long  as  they  can. 

15.746.  Since  the  time  when  you  commanded  a 
regiment  I  think  many  measures  have  been  taken  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  and  habits  of  the 
men  ? — Very  great  ;  and  I  have  myself  observed  very 
marked  beneficial  results  ;  for  instance,  when  regiments 
have  come  to  stations  where  the  Act  is  in  force,  there 
have  been  the  best  results  in  the  regiment.    The  64th 
Regiment  went  from  Dover,  and  landed  at  Malta,  and 
had  not  one  single  case  of  venereal  disease  in  its 
ranks.    I  have  recently   come   from   command  at 
Gibraltar,  and  during  the  period  I  was  thei't.  a  great 
number  of  regiments   passed   through   my  hands. 
There  the  Governor  has  great  powers  over  the  civil 
population,  and  by  his  own  act  can  make  enactments 
for  the  prevention  of  this  disease.    Among  other 
regulations  there,  all  the  women  who  come  from  Spain 
are  subjected  to  examination.    There  is  a  sort  of 
Lock  Hospital  that  belongs  to  the  town,  not  to  the 
garrison,  and  during  that  period  the  average  of  sick, 
including  accidents  and  simple  cases  of  complaints 
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arising  from  drunkenness  and  fever  also,  which  is 
very  prevalent,  was  only  2-4  to  2  •  7  per  cent.,  which 
is  very  small. 

15.747.  (Mr.  Mundella.)  When  you  speak  of  the 
women  who  came  from  Spain  being  examined,  you 
mean  all  the  women  who  are  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

15.748.  {Chairman.)  The  prostitutes  at  Gibraltar 
come  from  Spain  ? — Yes ;  I  meant  women  of  that  class 
of  course. 

15.749.  Then  these  women  are  subjected  to  strict 
medical  examination  ? — Yes. 

15.750.  Periodically? — Yes,  periodically,  by  the 
police  and  a  district  medical  officer,  not  a  military 
officer,  but  a  civilian  in  the  district. 

15.751.  Then  these  women  are  all  registered  and 
known  to  the  police  ? — All  registered  and  known  to 
the  police,  and  when  found  to  be  diseased  they  are 
given  certain  curatives  and  sent  aAvay. 

15.752.  (  Viscount  Ha.rdinge.)  Women  in  the  town 
as  well  as  the  women  who  come  there  ? — Yes,  women 
in  the  town  as  well ;  all  those  women  are  registered 
as  prostitutes. 

15.753.  Are  there  any  English  prostitutes  there  ? — 
Yes,  but  the  same  law  prevails  with  all. 

15.754.  {ChairmaM.)  Then  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
any  prostitute  to  escape  this  examination  ? — Cases  do 
happen,  because  now  the  morality  of  the  soldiers' 
wives  does  not  stand  very  high,  and  it  is  not  unknown 
that  women  who  are  wives  of  men  in  one  regiment  co- 
habit with  men  in  another  regiment  and  they  disease 
them,  I  have  had  instances  of  that. 

15.755.  Then  the  result  of  these  strict  police  regu- 
lations which  are  under  the  control  of  the  military 
authorities  at  Gibraltar,  resulted  in  the  reduction  of 
the  disease  to  two  and  a  decimal? — Say  2" 5  or  7  ; 
but  then  all  of  it  was  not  that  disease.  That  figure 
refers  to  the  average  number  of  men  in  hospital. 

15.756.  Has  the  establishment  of  short  service  in 
the  army  had  the  effect  of  introducing  a  better  class 
of  men  into  the  service  ? — I  am  hardly  prepared 
to  give  an  opinion  upon  that ;  it  has  been  very 
recent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  class  of  men 
altogether  is  very  superior  to  what  it  was  when  I 
went  into  the  service. 

15.757.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  it ;  it  was  a  common  thing  to  have  a  serjeant 
who  could  not  read  or  write. 

15.758.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  With  regard  to  the 
short  service  men,  is  not  it  a  fact  that  out  of  the 
25,000  men  who  have  been  lately  raised,  only  3,000 
have  enlisted  for  short  service  ? — More  than  that  ; 
but  I  have  not  the  exact  numbers  here. 

15.759.  What  shoidd  you  say  is  the  number  of 
shoi't  service  men  out  of  the  25,000  that  have  been 
raised  since  the  vote  of  last  autumn  ? — I  should  think 
between  5,000  and  6,000, 

15.760.  Out  of  the  25,000  ?— Yes. 

15.761.  {Chairman.)  Then  of  late  years  various 
causes  have  been  in  operation  to  raise  the  con- 
dition of  the  men,  first,  greater  care  as  to  provi- 
ding them  with  amusement  in  their  leisure  hours  ; 
secondly,  the  abridgment  of  the  period  of  service  ; 
and  thirdly,  I  suppose  the  increase  of  pay,  though 
possibly  that  might  tend  to  act  the  other  way.  Would 
those  three  considerations  be  calculated  in  your  opi- 
nion to  induce  a  better  class  of  men  to  enter  the 
service  ? — Very  much  so ;  the  whole  condition  of  the 
soldier  is  entirely  changed. 

15.762.  {Mr.  Mundella.)  Is  not  it  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  Scotchmen  who  have  enlisted  since  the 
change  have  enlisted  for  short  service  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

15.763.  I  understood  that  some  3,000  who  had  were 
Scotchmen  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  On  the  contrary,  I 
rather  think  a  Scotchman  enlists  with  a  view  to  his 


pension. 

15.764.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  the  addit;ion  of 
the  twopence  a  day  has  had  a  good  effect  on  the 
army  ? — Yes. 

15.765.  It  has  not  been  spent  in  drink  and  de-     the  efficiency  of  the' army. 


bauchery  ? — No,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  the 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks. 

15.766.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Have  not  the  short 
payments  done  good  in  that  respect — paying  the  men 
daily  rather  than  at  deferred  periods  ? — Yes,  it  is  not 
liked  by  the  soldiers,  but  has  had  a  good  effect. 

15.767.  {Chairman.)  One  of  the  objections  raised 
against  this  Act  is  that  it  is  unfair  towards  the 
women,  subjecting  them  to  an  examination  from  which 
the  men  who  consort  with  them  are  exempted.  There 
have  been  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency 
or  necessity  of  a  regular  system  of  examining  soldiers, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  your  opinion  upon  that 
subject  ? — In  my  opinion  it  is  a  very  great  pity,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  men  themselves,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  army,  tliat  this  weekly  examination  should  not  take 
place.  The  country  is  paying  the  soldiers  their  pen- 
sions as  they  become  inefficient  through  this  disease, 
and  a  regiment  is  very  much  crippled  by  this  disease 
being  permanent  among  the  men,  whom  the  periodical 
examination  certainly  affects  very  beneficially. 

15.768.  Then  you  think  that  the  establishment  of 
a  regular  system,  or  luther  the  restoration  of  the 
regular  system  of  examining  soldiers  in  the  army, 
would  not  be  calculated  to  deter  more  decent  men 
from  entering  the  service  ? — I  cannot  think  so.  I 
have  heard  recently  from  a  friend  of  mine  who 
happens  to  be  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Manchester,  and  who  came  back  last  night 
and  had  a  conversation  with  me,  that  the  habits  of 
that  particular  class  from  which  soldiers  are  recruited 
were  quite  shocking.  Their  jDhraseology  and  the 
epithets  they  used  as  to  the  relations  Ibetween  the 
sexes,  and  the  exhibitions  of  indecency,  for  instance 
making  water  against  a  wall  and  conversing  with  a 
woman  at  the  same  time  without  exhibiting  any  sign 
of  feeling  of  indecency  ;  therefore,  I  cannot  see  that 
any  class  among  whom  habits  of  that  description  are 
prevalent,  can  feel  any  degradation  in  exposing  them- 
selves to  a  medical  man. 

15.769.  But  though  the  habits  of  soldiers  perhaps 
may  be  generally  coarse  and  dissipated,  you  do  not 
think  in  every  regiment  there  are  not  a  great  number 
of  decent,  well-conducted,  respectable  men  ? — I  think 
those  very  men  who  have  been  habituated  to  what  I 
have  just  described,  take  up  quite  a  different  tone  and 
different  habits  directly  they  are  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army. 

15.770.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  But  you  are  speaking 
of  the  class  of  men  before  they  were  enlisted  ? — Yes, 
before  they  were  enlisted  ;  but  when  they  come  under 
military  discipline  and  habits  of  order  and  decency, 
they  no  longer  continue  that.  If  a  man  uses  indecent 
language  in  the  barrack  room,  he  is  immediately 
brought  up  for  it.  The  same  thing  that  passes  in  the 
streets  of  these  manufacturing  places  would  not  be 
submitted  to  in  the  barrack  room. 

15.771.  {Chairman.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
decent,  respectable  men  in  a  regiment  would  not  feel 
humiliated  by  being  subjected  to  this  periodical  exa- 
mination, men  (I  suppose  there  are  such  in  the  army) 
who  lead  moral  lives  ? — There  are  a  great  many. 
Daring  the  whole  time  I  have  been  going  through  the 
different  I'anks  of  the  regiment  I  have  never  heard  of 
a  man  making  any  dissent  from  it,  or  any  complaint, 
any  more  than  any  other  parade. 

15.772.  Would  you  subject  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers to  the  examination  ? — I  think  that  in  practice  there 
is  always  a  discretionary  power  on  the  part  of  the  me- 
dical officer,  A  good  medical  officer  knows  every  man 
in  the  regiment  ;  they  are  continually  passing  before 
him,  and  those  men  who  are  known  to  him  he  would 
not  keep  in  the  room  at  all,  but  say,  "Pass  on." 

15.773.  {Visconut  Hardinge)  And  he  would  pass 
married  men  on  in  the  same  way  ? — Unless  it  were 
a  man  known  to  be  of  dissolute  habits  and  a  drunkard  ; 
otherwise  he  would  pass  him  on, 

15.774.  {Chairman.)  Then  I  gather  that  you 
would  desire  to  restore  the  former  practice  of  exami- 
ning soldiers  ?-^I  am  very  much  in  favour  of  it,  for 

learniv.  ^la^nd  ^^^Mi^^n  .  . 
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15.775.  Would  you  extend  that  to  the  soldiers' 
wives  ? — That  must  come  under  the  category  1  have 
just  described.  If  a  woman  is  known  to  be  a  profligate 
and  bad  woman  I  would. 

15.776.  If  she  was  a  prostitute  she  would  be  ex- 
amined under  the  ordinary  provisions  of  the  Act,  but 
being  merely  a  soldier's  wife,  would  you  subject  lier 
to  the  same  examination  as  you  would  a  common 
prostitute  ? — Not  merely  as  a  soldier's  wife,  if  she  were 
supposed  to  be  a  proper  woman.  The  doctor  of  the 
regiment  would  always  act  upon  that  from  his  own 
feeling. 

15.777.  {Viscou7it  Hardinge.)  Were  the  wives  of 
soldiers  known,  as  you  have  stated,  to  be  leading 
dissolute  lives  ever  examined  under  the  old  system  ? — 
No. 

15.778.  {Chairmmi.)  Then  it  would  be  a  novelty 
to  extend  it  to  them  ? — Just  so. 

15.779.  On  the  whole,  you  would  not  recommend 
it,  I  understand  ? — I  should  not  for  the  women. 

15.780.  Have  you  taken  much  interest  in  the  effects 
which  these  Acts  have  produced  on  the  health  of  the 
army  ? — Very  much.  Being  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Chelsea,  I  am  obliged  to  attend  there,  and  I  think 
I  should  be  able  to  trace  three  fourths  of  the  dis- 
charges from  causes  that  have  originated  in  debauchery 
and  syphilis. 

15.781.  Has  there  been  a  diminution  in  these  cases 
since  the  Acts  have  been  enforced  ? — I  think  so. 

15.782.  You  have  not  attended  to  the  statistical 
part  of  the  question  ? — I  have  been  away  very  much, 
and  therefore  have  hot  attended  to  the  statistical  part ; 
but  I  may  state  that  the  health  of  the  army  generally 
has  improved  very  much  indeed  from  this  circum- 
stance. In  the  construction  of  barracks  it  was  always 
laid  down  as  a  principle  that  hospital  accommodation 
to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent,  was  necessary.  The 
health  of  the  army  had  improved  so  much  that  the 
department  for  the  construction  of  barracks  said,  as 
these  hospitals  were  never  filled,  the  public  ought  not 
to  be  put  to  the  expense  of  constructing  so  much 
accommodation  more  than  was  required,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  I  was  on  the  committee  to  examine  into 
what  was  the  average  amount  of  sickness  in  the  army, 
and  it  was  found  that  it  did  not  amount  to  6  per  cent. 
It  was  tiien  referred  to  the  Medical  Department,  and 
they  said  that  was  certainly  the  case,  but  at  the  same 
time,  as  there  might  be  epidemics,  and  regiments 
might  be  placed  under  those  circumstances,  it  would 
not  do  to  construct  barracks  for  the  limited  average  of 
sick  in  the  army,  but  they  would  be  quite  satisfied  if 
barrack  accommodation  were  constructed  to  the 
amount  of  7  per  cent,  versus  10  per  cent.,  and  from 
that  circumstance  I  have  come  to  the  positive  conclu- 
sion that  the  health  of  the  army  has  very  much 
improved. 

]  5,783.  Is  there  any  particular  in  which  you  think 
these  Acts  are  susceptible  of  amendment  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  speak  to  that. 

15.784.  Do  you  think  that  the  regulations  now  in 
force  for  protecting  the  health  of  the  men  from  con- 
tagious disease  are  tolerably  efficient  ? — I  think  they 
are  very  efficient  and  very  good,  and  tire  establishment 
of  these  Lock  Hospitals  has  had  a  very  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  health  of  the  troops  at  all  the  seaports  where 
they  are  established.  We  have  a  great  many  of  .them 
atDevonport,  Portsmouth,  Dover,  Aldershot,  Chatham, 
and  other  places.  I  am  quite  sure,  when  I  was  at 
Portsmouth,  we  had  an  average  of  men  sent  into 
hospital  for  syphilis  that  is  perfectly  unknown  at  the 
present  day. 

15.785.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  Guards 
are  very  much  subject  to  disease  in  London  ? — Yes, 
very  much  indeed. 

15.786.  The  guards  go  to  Windsor,  do  they  not  ? — 
They  go  to  Windsor  and  Dublin. 

15.787.  Do  they  go  to  Winchester? — Sometimes 
they  do,  but  not  as  a  regular  quarter. 

15,787.  The  only  regular  quarters  are  Dublin  and 
Windsor  ? — Yes. 

15,789.  (^Viscount  Hardinge.)  I  think  you  gave 


evidence  before  the  Venereal  Commission  in  1865  ? — 
Yes. 

15.790.  I  daresay  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
report  of  that  Commission  ? — Yes. 

15.791.  And  you  are  probably  aware  that  the  Com- 
mission in  that  I'eport  states  that  in  their  opinion  the 
inspection  of  the  men  in  the  army  and  navy  is  an 
indispensable  auxiliary  to  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts.  You  would,  I  presume,  concur  in  that — I  am 
quite  of  that  opinion. 

15.792.  You,  in  the  great  military  offices  you  have 
held,  have  had  great  opportunities  of  communicating 
with  commanding  officers  and  others  in  the  army. 
Are  you  of  opinion  that,  generally  speaking,  com- 
manding officers  are  in  favour  of  the  inspection  of 
the  men  ? — Generally  quite  so. 

15.793.  You  are  probably  aware,  too,  that  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Venereal 
Commission,  stated  that  he  had  consulted  with  a 
great  many  men  —  intelligent  general  officers,  and 
others  who  had  commanded  regiments  for  a  long  time — 
and  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  ascertain,  he  had  not 
found  one  Avho  dissented  from  him  in  that  opinion  ? — 
I  think  that  very  likely. 

15.794.  We  have  the  opinion  of  a  witness  of  high 
military  authority  that  all  inspections  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  sufficiently  good  sanitary  results 
might  be  obtained  by  appealing  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  men  to  induce  them  to  go  to  the  surgeon 
directly  any  symptom  of  disease  appeared.  I  wish  to 
ask  you  whether  you  think  that  suggestion  would  be 
successful  in  the  way  of  checking  the  disease  ? — I  do 
not  think  so  at  all. 

15.795.  Is  it  not  the  practice  in  the  army  for 
soldiers  to  conceal  the  disease  until  it  gets  so  bad  that 
they  are  obliged  to  go  to  hospital  ? — It  is  very  common 
if  left  to  themselves. 

15.796.  I  think  you  have  already  stated  that  on 
account  of  hospital  stoppage  they  are  much  disin- 
clined to  go  into  hospital  ? — That  presents  a  great 
obstacle  to  it. 

15.797.  Consequently  that  would  very  much  stand 
in  the  way  of  any  such  appeal,  would  it  not  ? — Quite 
so. 

15.798.  I  think  you  have  also  said  that  in  your 
opinion  this  inspection,  if  decently  conducted,  would 
not  affect  the  recruiting  of  the  army,  assuming  that 
under  the  short-service  system  you  would  get  a  better 
class  of  men  ? — I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
affect  the  recruiting. 

15.799.  Of  course  you  must  be  aware  that  in  the 
household  cavalry  a  better  class  of  men  is  enlisted  ? — 
Yes. 

15.800.  And  you  are  also  probably  aware  that  in 
the  household  cavalry  during  the  time  these  inspec- 
tions were  carried  out  recruiting  was  as  favourable 
to  that  cavalry  as  when  they  were  discontinued  ? — 
Quite  so. 

15.801.  Then  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  from  that  that 
these  inspections  if  continued  with  decency  would 
not  affect  the  recruiting  of  the  army  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  would. 

15.802.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  these  in- 
spections prevail  in  the  Grenadiers  and  Coldstreams  ? 
—Yes 

15.803.  And  you  are  probably  aware  that  Surgeon 
Wyatt  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  stated 
that  he  had  never  had  any  complaint  from  any  soldier 
on  the  score  of  having  to  submit  to  these  inspections  ? 
Are  you  aware  of  that  ? — That  I  am  aware  of. 

15.804.  Are  you  aware  of  the  mode  of  inspection 
adopted  in  that  regiment? — The  mode  of  inspection 
in  that  regiment  is  very  similar  to  the  mode  I 
desci"ibed  with  reference  to  my  own  regiment.  There 
was  a  screen  put  up  for  the  surgeon,  and  the  men 
passed  by  individually  and  by  themselves  without  any 
public  exposure. 

15.805.  You  are  probably  aware  that  the  only  dis- 
sentient on  that  Venereal  Committee,  with  respect  to 
the  recommendation  that  soldiers  should  be  examined, 
was  Dr.  Balfour  ? — Yes. 
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15.806.  And  you  are  probably  also  aware  that  one 
of  the  objections  which  he  raised  to  the  inspection  in 
his  protest  was,  that  it  gave  great  trouble  to  the 
examining  surgeons  ? — I  am  aware  of  that  protest. 

15.807.  Do  you  think  that  a  sufficiently  sound  objec- 
tion to  a  system  which  materially  tends  to  improve  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  soldiers  ? — Certainly  not. 

15.808.  I  think  it  right  at  the  same  time  to  mention, 
which  probably  you  are  aware  of,  that  he  states  that 
this  inspection,  in  his  opinion,  affects  the  morale  of 
the  soldier.  Do  you  concur  with  him  ? — I  cannot 
concur  with  him.  I  have  never  seen  or  experienced 
anything  of  the  kind. 

15.809.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  regi- 
ments besides  the  Coldstreams  and  Grenadiers  in 
which  this  periodical  examination  prevails  ? — Yes.  I 
cannot  name  the  regiments  now,  but  during  the  time  I 
was  at  Gibraltar  I  had  perhaps  20  regiments  pass 
through  my  hands,  and  I  found  that  several  were  so 
examined  and  others  were  not,  but  I  certainly  did 
observe  a  great  difference  between  those  regiments 
which  were  and  those  which  Avere  not. 

15.810.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  were  in- 
foi-med,  officially  or  semi-oflicially,  that  the  recruiting 
of  those  regiments  had  in  any  way  fallen  off  in  con- 
sequence of  these  inspections  ? — I  never  heard  any- 
thing of  the  sort. 

15.811.  It  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  now,  that  all  regi- 
ments coming  into  the  protected  districts  are  examined ; 
for  instance,  a  regiment  marching  into  Devonport  we 
will  say  from  Aldershot,  the  men  of  that  regiment  are 
examined,  are  they  not  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  or  not. 

15.812.  And  all  men  going  on  furlough  and  return- 
ing from  furlough  are  examined,  are  they  not  ? — 
Always  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  when  a  regiment 
changes  quarters  there  is  any  particular  examination. 

15.813.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  recommended  in  their  report,  not 
that  all  soldiers  should  be  examined  in  a  regiment,  but 
only  the  loose  characters,  men  of  known  profligate 
habits  ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

15.814.  You  think  that  would  not  be  sufficient,  but 
you  Avould  propose  that  all  soldiers  should  be  examined 
excepting  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  the  wives 
of  the  men  ? — I  do  not  think  that  examining  only 
the  loose  characters  of  the  regiment  would  meet  the 
object.  A  man  of  good  character  and  generally  good 
habits  may  get  into  this  scrape  without  its  affecting 
his  general  moral  character,  and  therefore  I  think  it  is 
insufficient. 

15.815.  In  your  capacity  as  quartermaster-general, 
you  probably  j'eceivcd  reports  before  these  Acts  were 
introduced  as  to  the  state  of  the  common  prostitutes 
at  Aldershot  and  the  Curragh  ? — Yes,  very  com- 
monly. 

15.816.  What  was  the  tenor  of  those  rejjorts  ? — It 
is  almost  impossible  to  say  how  bad  they  were.  These 
women  were  in  the  most  degraded  state  and  the  most 
diseased  state.  There  was  no  control  over  them,  and 
many  commanding  officers  reported  on  the  state  of 
inefficiency  into  which  their  regiments  had  got. 

15.817.  We  have  been  told  that  these  women  are 
almost  in  the  habit  of  burrowing  in  the  ground  like 
rabbits,  that  they  are  in  a  constant  state  of  filth,  and 
covered  with  vermin.  Does  that  account  correspond 
Avith  what  you  have  heard  ? — It  corresponds  with 
what  I  have  known.  It  is  quite  true  of  the  women 
within  the  precincts  of  almost  all  the  barracks. 

15.818.  Then  would  it  be  fair  to  say  if  these  Acts 
■were  repealed  in  all  probability  you  would  recur  to 
that  state  of  things  in  those  large  camps? — I  should 
think  so. 

15.819.  Was  not  there  great  talk  at  one  time  of  the 
dreadful  state  of  the  women  called  the  wrens  of  the 
Curragh  ? — Yes ;  and  it  was  almost  the  same  state  of 
things  at  Aldershot. 

15.820.  {Rev.  Dr.  Hannah.^  Then  you  are  in 
favour,  I  think,  of  examination  of  both  sexes  ? — Y''es, 
I  should  be  certainly. 

15.821.  That  is  for  the  men  in  the  arm.y  and  for 


the  women,  so  far  as  they  can  be  brought  under  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  ? — Not  the  soldiers'  wives,  but 
common  women. 

15.822.  Your  view  is  that  the  thing  cannot  be 
worked  Avithout  examination,  which  under  limits  fixed 
should  extend  to  both  sexes  ? — Y'es. 

15.823.  The  point  I  want  to  raise  is  this,  in  the 
case  of  the  women  that  examination  would  be  an 
acknowledged  mark  of  depravity  ? — That  Avould  de- 
pend on  circumstances. 

15.824.  Is  that  not  clearly  and  necessarily  so  ? 
There  is  no  proposal  Avhatever  for  anybody  to  exa- 
mine women  that  are  not  depraved  ? — If  you  examine 
only  prostitutes,  of  course  they  are  depraved. 

15.825.  Therefore  I  am  putting  that  point  to  you  ; 
in  speaking  of  the  examination  of  both  sexes,  the 
examination  of  the  women  is  necessarily  a  badge  of 
degradation  ? — It  is  perhaps  a  recognition  of  a  badge 
Avhich  they  already  carry.  I  am  speaking  of  prosti- 
tutes being  examined,  and  their  being  prostitutes  is  a 
degradation  whether  they  are  examined  or  not. 

15.826.  The  point  I  am  raising  is  this  :  is  it  easy  to 
believe  it  can  in  that  way  be  a  recognition  of  depra- 
vity, or  a  recognition  of  degradation,  or  however  you 
like  to  put  it,  in  the  one  sex  without  conveying  the 
same  stigma  to  the  other  ? — I  do  not  think  you  create 
a  badge  of  depravity  by  examining  a  woman  who  is 
already  a  prostitute. 

15.827.  By  the  fact  that  you  recognize  her  as  being 
already  a  prostitute,  you  recognize  her  as  being  in  a 
degraded  state  ? — Yes. 

15.828.  Now,  the  men  are  not  so.  Y''ou  propose 
to  examine  the  men  in  general  ? — Y'"es. 

15.829.  And  the  point  I  raise  is  this:  can  it  pos- 
sibly be  otherwise  than  a  stigma  on  the  woman  if  it 
is  necessarily  a  stigma  on  the  men  ? — I  do  not  think 
either  the  men  themselves  or  anybody  else  think 
that  it  is  a  stigma  on  the  men.  The  men  do  not  feel 
it  to  be  so,  that  I  have  heard. 

15.830.  You  make  exemptions  within  the  army 
itself.  The  non-commissioned  officers  you  say  dis- 
tinctly you  would  exempt  and  the  married  men  ^  

Yes. 

15.831.  That  you  are  quite  clear  upon,  are  you 
not  .s* — Yes,  unless,  as  I  say,  a  married  man  was  of 
known  dissolute  habits,  then  I  would  examine  him. 

15.832.  You  also  consider  it  a  kind  of  good  character 
mark,  perhaps,  to  exempt  men  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
so.  You  do  it  as  a  sanitary  precaution  ;  it  is  not 
done  as  a  placard  of  good  character,  or  anything  but 
merely  for  a  man's  own  good. 

15.833.  That  is  assuming,  is  it  not,  that  the  whole 
question  is  purely  a  jAysical  one,  and  has  no  moral 
element  in  it  at  all  ? — Yes. 

15.834.  And  that  is  your  impression  about  it  ? — 
Y''es,  it  is  done  for  the  good  of  the  men  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  service. 

15.835.  And  that  you  think  is  the  view  they  take  ? 
— Y'es.  I  never  heard  a  man  dissent  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  it,  or  complain  about  it,  or  make  any  diffi- 
culty about  it.  I  happen  to  have  gone  right  through 
a  regiment,  having  begun  as  an  ensign  and  finished 
as  commander,  which  extended  over  a  great  many 
years,  and,  consequently,  I  looked  upon  the  regiment 
as  my  own,  and  had  great  interest  in  every  individual 
man,  and  T  never  heard  a  difficulty  or  dissent,  or  any- 
thing of  that  nature  ;  besides  which  the  doctors  of  the 
regiment  were  made  to  attend  strictly  to  their  duties, 
and  had  more  or  less  the  same  spirit  towards  the 
regiment.  They  knew  the  men,  and,  perhaps,  out  of 
a  whole  company  of  100  men  they  might  not  have 
examined  more  than  30,  knowing  there  was  no 
necessity  for  it ;  but  have  said,  "  Pass  on,  my  man." 

15.836.  May  not  I  suggest  that  tliat  is  a  recognition 
of  the  examination  being  a  slight  disrespect  to  the 
men,  and  the  exemption  from  it  a  sort  of  good-conduct 
mark  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

15.837.  Does  not  that  follow  fi'om  your  statement  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  looked  upon  as  such  by  the 
men. 
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15.838.  You  think  that  they  look  upon  it  as  a  purely 
physical  matter  ? — Yes. 

15.839.  Iiu'olving  neither  praise  nor  blame  in  any 
form  ? — I  think  not. 

15.840.  You  say  that  the  men  will  not  feel  the 
degradation  because  of  the  previous  baseness,  we  may 
call  it,  of  the  class  they  spring  from  ? — Yes. 

15.841.  You  were  speaking  of  the  class  from  Avhich 
soldiers  are  generally  taken  when  you  alleged  that 
their  manners  were  coarse  and  disgusting  in  the  pre- 
sence of  women,  not  of  soldiers  ? — I  was  speaking  of 
the  class  before  they  were  soldiers,  and  of  those  they 
were  accustomed  to  associate  with. 

15.842.  When  they  rise  from  that  class  or  pass  from 
it  into  the  ranks  of  soldiers,  they  then  come  under  this 
examination,  from  which  in  their  previous  state  of  life 
they  were  free  ? — Yes. 

15.843.  You  still  think  that  they  do  not  consider 
that  they  are  coming  under  anything  degrading,  but 
rather  something  medically  advantageous  ? — I  think 
they  do. 

15.844.  The  men  look  upon  it  as  a  medical  advan- 
tage instead  of  coming  under  a  moral  degradation  ? — I 
do  not  think  they  feel  any  moral  degradation  at  all  in 
tlie  matter. 

15.845.  You  have  said  much  about  what  we  have 
heard  from  other  witnesses,  tliere  have  been  great 
efforts  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  the  army  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

15.846.  You  do  not  think  that  any  measures  of  this 
kind  ai"e  destructive  in  the  least  degree  of  that  moral 
effort  ? — No,  1  think  not. 

15.847.  (^Mr.  Mundella.)  If  you  only  examine 
from  sanitary  considerations,  how  is  it  that  you  do  not 
examine  non-commissioned  officers  ? — If  there  were 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  non-commissioned  officer 
was  one  of  those  men  who  was  absent  a  great  deal,  or 
there  were  any  doubts  about  him,  and  the  doctor  sup- 
posed it  was  well  to  examine  him,  he  would  do  so. 
E.e  is  noi  exempted  by  any  regulations. 

15.848.  You  say  a  man  having  an  affection  of  liiis 
kind,  it  does  not  detract  from  his  status  in  the  regi- 
ment. Why  omit  non-commissioned  officers  when 
you  are  examining  the  men  ? — A  non-commissioned 
officer  is  a  man  of  a  superior  class,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  perhaps  his  class  of  society  is  better. 

15.849.  Then  it  would  be  a  degradation  to  examine 
him  ? — I  do  not  know  that  one  can  call  it  a  degrada- 
tion. It  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  is  of  a  higher 
class  of  social  station,  and  I  suppose  he  .'s ;  at  the 
same  time  there  is  no  bar  to  his  being  examined  like 
the  others,  and  though  I  have  no  regular  statistics 
about  it,  I  suppose  that  army  surgeons,  wheu  they 
find  it  necessary  for  a  Serjeant  to  show  himself,  he  has 
to  do  it  as  well  as  anybody  else. 

15.850.  Then  if  you  examine  non-commissioned 
officers,  why  not  the  commissioned  officers  ? — I  do 
not  think  you  can  carry  out  an  argument  of  that 
sort  ;  it  would  be  bringing  everybody  under  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

15.851.  But  you  examine  every  woman  suspected 
of  prostitution,  whatever  may  be  her  circumstances 
or  position  of  life.  If  you  examine  the  men,  why 
confine  it  only  to  the  ranic  and  file  ? — I  think  you  do 
it  to  the  rank  and  file,  because  they  are  much  more 
numerous,  and  are  more  in  the  habit  of  going  with  the 
class  of  women,  and  it  also  involves  the  question  of 
militai'y  efficiency  and  pension  from  the  country. 

15.852.  But  if  it  is  important  that  the  men  should 
be  in  an  efficient  state,  is  it  not  much  more  important 
that  the  officers  should  be  in  an  efficient  state  ? — As  a 
matter  of  theory,  it  is  j  but  at  the  same  time  I  myself 
cannot  help  looking  upon  the  objection  with  regard  to 
the  men  as  a  question  of  sentimentality  which  the  men 
themselves  are  not  refined  enough  to  think  of  at  all. 

15.853.  We  have  it  in  evidence  before  us  that  there 
are  a  certain  class  known  as  "lady  girls,"  who  are 
resorted  to  only  by  officers  and  civilians  of  the  higher 
class.  If  they  are  diseased,  I  suppose  that  officers 
would  contract  the  disease  in  the  same  proportion  as 
other  men,  if  they  visit  these  women,  and  why  should 
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there  be  any  distinction  made  if  it  is  only  a  sanitary  THIRTr- 
consideration  ? — One  distinction  that  may  be  made  so  DAY. 
far,  is  that  if  an  officer  has  any  suspicion  that  he  has         j{{c!a  d 
contracted  disease,  lie  immediately  goes  in  his  own  GC^B 

defence  to  his  medical  man.    He  does  not  hesitate.        J  '_ 

There  is  no  stoppage  of  pay  from  him  involving. three-  30  March  1871< 
fourths  of  his  income.   

15.854.  I  think  you  stated  at  the  commencement  of 
your  evidence,  that  these  Acts  were  instituted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  large  number  of  men  discharged  with 
pensions  owing  to  diseases  resulting  from  syphilis  ? — I 
think  that  is  what  brought  military  attention  to  it. 

15.855.  Are  you  able  to  form  any  approximate 
opinion  as  to  the  number  of  men  rendered  non-effective 
by  this  disease  ? — No,  I  could  not.  That  is  a  statistic 
you  could  get  with  accuracy. 

15.856.  Of  course,  you  could  get  with  accuracy  the 
number  of  men  who  go  into  the  hospital,  but  we  can- 
not get  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  and  with  your 
large  information,  I  wanted  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  number  of  men  who  have  to  leave  the  service, 
because  they  have  been  rendered  inefficient  in  conse- 
quence of  this  disease  ? — I  could  not  state  off-hand, 
but  that  is  a  statistic  which  would  be  obtainable  with 
great  facility  from  the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hos- 
pitnl,  from  merely  ascertaining  tlie  number  of  men  who 
were  discharged  from  causes  originating  in  syphilis. 

15.857.  When  a  man  is  discharged  through  being 
disabled  by  syphilis,  does  it  at  all  affect  the  amount  of 
his  pension  ?  Does  it  reduce  it  in  amount  ?  Is  he  a 
sufierer  in  any  way  by  it  ? — The  pensions  are  regulated 
by  length  of  service. 

15.858.  Then  the  fiict  that  a  man  has  been  a  great 
many  times  in  hosjjital  does  affect  the  amount  of  his 
pension  ? — The  pensions  vary  within  certain  limits, 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  when 
they  assign  pensions,  give  all  those  circumstances  con- 
sideration. If  a  man  is  in  a  hospital  from  causes 
originating  from  vicious  indulgence,  tlien  his  pension 
is  not  given  to  the  same  extent  that  it  would  be 
otherwise. 

15.859.  You  stated  that  the  effect  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  men  in  your  regiment  was  to  keep  them 
comparatively  free  from  disease  ? — Yes  ;  my  surgeon 
was  always  priding  himself  on  the  few  men  he  had  in 
hosjiital  for  syphilis. 

15.860.  That  was  before  the  institution  of  these 
Acts|;? — That  was  before  the  institution  of  these 
Acts. 

15.861.  You  have  spoken  of  the  terrible  state  of 
the  camps,  and  we  have  had  in  evidence  before  us  what 
was  the  state  of  the  camps  before  the  introduction  of 
these  Acts.  Have  you  no  power  to  clear  the  camps 
of  this  wretched  class  of  women  ? — No,  I  believe  not ; 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  about  it. 

15.862.  No  matter  how  numerous  or  infested  the 
camps  might  be  ? — It  would  be  very  difficult. 

15.863.  The  Venereal  Commission,  before  Avhicli 
you  gave  evidence,  reported  strongly  in  favour  of  im- 
proved means  of  ablution  for  the  men.  Can  you  saj'- 
whether  anything  has  been  done  in  that  matter  ? — 
Water  has  been  supplied  very  plentifully  in  almost 
every  barracks,  and  of  course  they  have  washing 
places,  batlis,  and  so  forth  ;  and  it  was  proposed  also 
that  in  the  night  urinals  there  should  be  a  tap,  so  as 
to  allow  a  man  to  use  Avater  at  his  own  discretion. 

15.864.  Do  you  think  that  has  been  done  ? — I  do 
not  know  ;  I  think  not — I  mean  not  with  a  tap. 
What  I  proposed  was,  that  there  should  be  a  tap  to 
let  the  water  run.  I  do  not  think  that  has  been 
adopted. 

15.865.  It  was  stated  before  that  Commission,  that 
the  disease  was  far  less  prevalent  in  the  native  Indian 
army  in  consequence  of  the  men  being  able  to  marry. 
Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  a  long  service  and 
forced  celibacy  of  the  men  lias  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  this  intercourse  with  women  ? — Yes,  I  think 
married  men  as  a  rule  in  any  regiment  are  very 
much  freer  from  it. 

15;866.  Do  not  you  think,  if  a  short  service  of 
three  years  was   established,  and   the   men  hard 
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worked,  and  well  occupied  and  well  trained  during 
that  three  years,  there  would  be  very  much  less 
necessity  for  these  precautions  ? — I  do  not  know 
about  that,  because  we  find  this  disease  is  pre- 
valent amongst  the  recruits  and  younger  soldiers. 
We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  a  three  years 
man  a  young  soldier. 

15.867.  {Viscount  Hardinge^  But  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  you  have  always  a  large  number  of  recruits  in 
hospital  from  this  disease  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  think  with 
regard  to  India  that  it  can  be  brought  into  comparison, 
because  I  have  always  understood,  though  I  have  never 
served  in  India  myself,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  recog- 
nized system  there,  and  in  the  bazaars  there  are 
regular  classes  of  women,  and  I  believe  they  have  some 
tickets  of  their  price,  or  some  rule  of  that  sort  ;  and 
the  object  of  the  keepers  of  the  establishments  is  to 
keep  the  women  in  a  state  free  from  disease ;  there- 
fore I  do  not  think  you  can  form  a  comparison  between 
what  takes  place  in  Incha,  and  what  takes  place  at 
Portsmouth,  Dublin,  and  so  forth. 

1 5.868.  You  are  aware  that  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  to  improve  the  morale  of  the  soldier  of  late 
years,  to  find  him  occupation,  amusements,  libraries, 
and  so  on  ? — To  a  man  who  entered  the  service  when 
I  did,  50  years  ago,  it  is  scarcely  credible. 

15.869.  You  think  that  the  consequences  of  this 
disease  are  much  less  now  than  when  you  entered  the 
service  ? — Yes. 

15.870.  And  they  have  been  steadily  diminishing 
from  the  time  you  entered  to  the  present  time  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

15.871.  Owing  to  the  better  class  of  recruits,  and 
the  better  care  that  is  taken  of  the  men's  morals  alto- 
gether ? — I  think  from  the  better  supervision  that  has 
been  exercised  over  them  ;  but  it  has  prevailed  in  all 
classes  of  society  too. 

15.872.  {Admiral  Collinson.)  Should  you  say  the 
venereal  disease  was  more  rife  among  the  rank  and  file 
than  among  non-commissioned  officers  ? — Very  much. 

15.873.  That  Avould  be  one  reason  for  exempting 
non-commissioned  officers  from  examination  ? — A 
non-commissioned  officer  is  selected  for  the  reason  of 
his  beins  a  man  of  regular  and  sober  habits  and  a 
different  character  of  man  from  the  reckless  fellow 
who  only  comes  in  and  uses  his  time  to  amuse  himself, 
get  drunk,  and  go  into  these  houses  ;  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  disease  is  given  when  a  man  is  half  drunk, 
which  a  non-commissioned  officer  abstains  from,  of 
course. 

15.874.  In  the  examination  which  takes  place  before 
the  surgeon,  the  greatest  privacy  is  used.  Nobody  is 
present  except  the  surgeon  and  the  man  ? — That  ought 
to  be  the  case.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  measures 
may  be  adopted  in  each  regiment,  or  how  the  assistant 
surgeon  may  carry  out  the  duty  in  those  regiments 
where  examination  is  still  carried  on. 

15.875.  What  I  mean  is,  that  the  rest  of  the 
regiment  could  not  tell  whether  a  man  is  being  ex- 
amined or  no  ? — No,  they  would  know  whether  he 
was  examined  or  not,  because  the  whole  regiment  is 
examined. 

15.876.  Bvit  you  say  you  would  leave  it  optional 
whether  a  man  of  good  character  should  be  examined 
or  not  ? — The  surgeon  uses  his  discretion. 

15.877.  But  the  rest  would  not  be  aware  that  a  man 
had  been  passed  over  ? — No,  they  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

15.878.  Therefore  it  would  not  have  the  effect 
that  one  man  was  passed  over,  and  another  not  ? — 
They  know  nothing  about  it.  Of  course,  they  know 
the  men  who  are  sent  into  hospital.  The  serjeant 
takes  them  down,  and  marks  them  to  be  sent  into  the 
hospital  to  be  further  examined,  and  if  necessary 
treated. 

15.879.  {Mr.  Applegarth.)  You  said  there  was  a 
greater  necessity  for  examining  the  soldiers  than 
officers,  because  the  soldiers  belong  to  a  lower  social 
class.  Do  you  think  the  morality  of  the  class  from 
which  the  soldiers  come  would  suffer  in  comparison 
with  the  classes  above  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 


15.880.  That  they  are  a  lower  class  of  social 
beings  ? — I  think  there  is  a  lower  scale  of  morality 
among  those  classes. 

15.881.  You  think  so  ?— I  think  so. 

15.882.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  You  stated  that  the 
young  officers,  if  they  suffer  from  disease,  go  to  their 
own  private  surgeons  ? — No,  to  the  surgeon  of  the 
regiment. 

15.883.  They  do  go  sometimes  ? — Always. 

15.884.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  garrison  towns  men 
go  to  chemists  to  avoid  inquiry  and  stoppage  of  pay 
while  in  hospital  ? — They  may ;  but  if  they  do,  they  do 
it  privately,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  officers  or 
anybody. 

15.885.  With  reference  to  the  stoppage  of  pay,  do 
you  not  think  that  the  men  would  more  readily  seek 
the  assistance  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  regiment  if 
that  was  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  regulation  of 
the  commanding  officer,  put  aside  ? — Certainly  I  do.  I 
think  if  there  was  no  enforcement  of  stoppages  a  man 
would  go  more  readily  into  hospital ;  but  the  argu- 
ment against  that  is  this — a  man  who  puts  his  name 
down  on  the  list  for  the  surgeon's  inspection  in  the 
morning  is  exempt  from  all  that  morning's  parade  and 
the  early  duties  of  that  day,  and  therefore  every  fellow 
who  has  not  his  accoutrements  clean  and  has  not  got 
himself  ready  for  parade,  for  fear  of  getting  into  a 
scrape  on  that  account,  would  immechately  put  himself 
down  on  the  doctor's  list. 

15.886.  {Mr.  Holmes.)  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
treat  the  men  who  had  venereal  disease  as  out-patients 
of  the  regimental  hospitals,  so  that  they  could  do  their 
work  at  the  same  time  ? — The  difficulty  about  that  is 
keeping  the  men  in,  and  keeping  them  from  the  can- 
teen, and  from  doing  themselves  harm. 

15.887.  You  think  there  would  be  objections  then 
on  military  grounds  ? — Just  that  objection,  that  all 
the  medical  officers  of  the  regiment  object  to  it  very 
strongly.  They  say,  "  We  want  the  man  in  our 
hospital  under  our  own  supervision." 

15.888.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  I  have  in  my  hand 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pathology  and 
Treatment  of  Venereal  Disease,  dated  1868,  and  I  have 
here  a  copy  of  a  letter  signed  "  J.  Yorke  Scarlett, 
May  1861,"  in  which  I  find  these  words  :  "  His  Royal 
Highness,  speaking  of  periodical  examination  as 
pointed  out  by  regulations  says,  "lam  directed  by 
His  Royal  Highness  the  General  Commanding-in- 
Chief,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  vene- 
real disease  in  the  army,  and  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
measures  to  diminish  the  evil  by  the  precaution 
pointed  out  in  the  regulations  of  periodical  examina- 
tion by  the  regimental  surgeons.  His  Royal  Highness 
is  now  pleased  to  direct  that  in  all  cases  where  a 
soldier  is  proved  to  have  concealed  the  disease, 
thereby  rendering  the  cure  more  dilatory  and  difficult, 
the  offence  shall  be  visited  by  confinement  to  barracks 
after  convalesence  for  one  month,  and  by  deprivation 
of  fui-lough  for  the  current  year.  You  will  be  pleased 
to  make  this  known."  Could  you  tell  the  Commis- 
sion whether  that  order  is  carried  out  at  present  ?  

I  believe  not ;  I  believe  that  has  been  cancelled  or 
allowed  to  drop. 

15.889.  As  regards  examination  of  officers,  is  not  it 
a  fact,  in  your  opinion,  that  officers  would  be  likely  to 
give  so  much  more  money  to  the  women  with  whom 
they  consort  as  to  make  it  imlikely  that  those  women 
would  infect  officers  so  frequently  as  the  soldiers' 
women  would  private  soldiers  ?  —  Certainly,  they 
belong  to  a  different  class. 

15.890.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  Commission 
that  some  of  the  worst  women  about  the  barracks 
go  as  often  as  fom*  times  a  night,  night  after  night, 
even  while  they  are  in  a  state  of  disease,  with 
private  soldiers  for  a  shilling  apiece.  Is  not  it,  in 
your  opinion,  a  very  different  thing  for  these  people 
to  be  examined  than  those  women  of  a  higher  class 
who  keep  themselves  clean  for  the  sake  of  the  officers  ? 
— Indisputably. 

15,892.  In  the  case  of  a  father  having  a  son  whom 
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he  suspects  to  be  tainted  with  venereal  disease,  would 
he  be  acting  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  his 
duty  to  that  son  in  taking  care  that  he  should  be  exa- 
mined as  soon  as  possible  ? — I  think  not. 

15.893.  In  fact,  he  would  be  breaking  a  moral  duty 
towards  his  son  if  he  did  not  ? — I  should  do  so  my- 
self, certainly. 

15.894.  I  am  speaking  with  reference  to  the  kind 
of  paternal  relation  which  existed  between  yourself  and 
the  soldiers  under  your  command.  I  suppose  you 
would  consider  yourself  as  standing,  as  it  were,  in 
loco  parentis  to  them  ? — Yes. 

15.895.  And  what  would  be  good  in  the  one  case  I 
have  mentioned,  would  be  good  in  the  other  ? — Yes. 

15.896.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.^  Is  not  there  this  marked 
difference  between  the  cases  of  the  officer  and  the 
soldier,  that  the  officei",  as  soon  as  he  finds  himself 
in  a  state  of  disease  go^  to  the  medical  officer,  whereas 
the  soldier,  in  order  to  avoid  the  hospital  stoppages, 
conceals  it  until  he  gets  into  so  bad  a  state  that  his 
constitution  is  in  many  instances  quite  undermined  ? 
— Quite  so.  I  have  heard  a  very  curious  thing  this 
very  day,  speaking  to  a  medical  officer  on  the  subject 
of  the  military  inspection,  it  was  carried  out  with 
very  good  results  in  his  regiment,  he  said  ;  and  I  said 
that  some  military  medical  officers  considered  it  a 
degradation  that  they  should  have  to  perform  this 
inspection,  and  he  said,  "  I  cannot  understand  that, 
"  because  it  is  a  still  greater  degradation  to  have 
"  to  treat  them  afterwards,  and  to  go  on  treating  a 
"  man  who  actually  has  the  venereal  disease  than  to 
"  inspect  the  man  to  see  whether  he  has  it  or  not." 

15.897.  (ySir  J.  Trelawny.)  The  loss  of  pension  is 
a  very  serious  evil  to  a  soldier.  If  he  is  suffering 
from  syphilis  I  understood  you  to  say  that  his  pension 
would  be  lower  ;  consequently  you  think  that  the 
sooner  the  disease  is  treated  with  reference  to  his 
own  pecuniary  interest  the  better  ? — The  better  for 
the  soldier. 

15.898.  {Chairman.)  Is  the  army  recruited  very 
much  from  the  disorderly  and  dissipated  class  of  large 
towns  ? — I  think  from  the  idle,  perhaps  one  could 
hardly  say  from  the  dissolute,  they  are  all  very  young 
boys.    From  what  I  have  been  able  to  trace,  generally 


sjjeaking,  of  recruits,  there  has  generally  been  some  THIRTY- 
row  with  some  woman,  or  some  hard  taskmaster,  ^I^'TH  DAY. 
under  whom  they  were  employed,  and  they  have 
thought  themselves  ill-used,  and  had  a  grievance. 
15,899.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  upon  an 


Sir  Richard 
Airey,  G.C.B. 


answer  you  made  to  Mr.  Applegarth,  which  might  be  30  March  1871. 

misunderstood.   Did  you  mean  to  say,  in  your  opinion  

the  morals  of  the  labouring  class  contrast  unfavourably 
with  those  of  the  upper  class  generally  ? — I  think 
what  are  called  quite  the  lower  classes,  and  without 
making  use  of  any  of  those  terms  I  have  heard  used 
of  the  army,  as  to  the  men  being  taken  from  the  scum 
of  the  population,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  I  think 
that  they  come  from  a  class  where  morality  certainly 
is  not  at  such  a  high  standard  as  among  the  higher 
classes  of  society. 

15.900.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  They  are  exposed 
more  to  temptation  probably  ? — They  are  leys  looked 
after.  I  heard  the  other  day  a  very  good  sermon  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bethnal  Green.  The  clergyman 
exposed  the  fact  that  he  found  hundreds  of  people  of 
both  sexes  who  had  grown  up  and  never  gone  to 
church,  so  one  would  suppose  that  if  they  were 
brought  up  in  such  a  state  as  that,  their  sense  of 
morality  and  decency  was  not  so  high  as  with  others. 

15.901.  {Rev.  Dr.  Hannah.)  Then  are  you  di"aw- 
ing  a  distinction  between  a  section  of  a  class  rather 
than  putting  a  stigma,  which  you  probably  would  not 
desire  to  do,  upon  that  class  itself  ? — I  have  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  casting  a  stigma  upon  any  class. 

15.902.  You  mean  that  they  come  from  a  bad  part 
of  the  lower  class  ? — When  I  spoke  before  on  the 
subject  of  recruiting,  I  did  not  speak  then  relatively 
to  the  class  of  society,  but  of  the  class  of  society  from 
which  soldiers  are  recruited. 

15.903.  {Chairman.)  You  spoke  of  the  coarse  and 
disgusting  talk  of  some  people  of  the  lower  orders, 
you  did  not  mean  to  represent  them  as  specimens  of 
that  class  ? — Of  the  whole  class,  certainly  not, 

15.904.  The  labouring  class  ?— Certainly  not  of  what 
is  commonly  called  the  labouring  class. 

15.905.  {Viscount    Hardinge.)  Or    the  working 
classes  ? — Certainly  not. 


Mrs.  Meredith  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  :- 


Mrs.  Meredith. 


15.906.  {Chairman).  Have  you  under  your  care 
a  Prisoners'  Home  ? — Not  a  home,  but  a  Prisoners' 
Aid. 

15.907.  Is  that  an  association  ? — Yes. 

15.908.  Is  it  formed  for  the  purpose  of  reforming 
discharged  prisoners  ? — Yes. 

15.909.  Has  the  institution  with  which  you  are 
connected  been  long  in  existence  ? — Seven  years. 

15.910.  Do  you  take  in  male  as  well  as  female 
prisoners  ? — No. 

15.911.  Only  females? — Only  females. 

15.912.  What  extent  of  accommodation  have  you 
for  them  ? — We  have  no  home  accommodation.  We 
look  for  lodgings  for  them,  but  we  do  not  provide 
what  is  commonly  called  a  Home  ;  we  abandoned  it 
on  experience. 

15.913.  You  found  that  it  did  not  answer  to  collect 
them  together  ? — It  did  not  answer  at  all. 

15.914.  Then  have  these  people  homes  to  go  to? — 
No,  we  have  to  help  them  frequently  in  this  respect. 

15.915.  And  visit  them  at  their  homes  ? — We  give 
them  supervision.  We  make  them  earn  their  living, 
or  we  do  not  do  anything  for  them.    If  they  cannot 


earn  a  living  we  cannot  receive  them. 


whom  you  aid 
criminal  law  of 


15.916.  Then  the  class  of  women 
are  women  who  have  come  under  the 
the  country  ? — Yes. 

15.917.  Would  you  take  a  woman  in  who  had  been 
merely  a  street-walker  ? — No. 

15.918.  Do  you  find  that  many  of  these  women 
are  street-walkers  as  well  as  criminals  ? — Yes,  I 
should  think  it  was  an  exception  to  find  any  that  were 
not. 

15.919.  Do  they  consort  with  thieves  ? — Yes. 


1 5.920.  Then  they  are  probably  women  of  a  very 
depraved  and  hardened  class  ? — They  are  depraved. 

15.921.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  en- 
gaged in  this  work  ? — It  is  seven  years  since  I  com- 
menced doing  anything  for  women  discharged  from 
Brixton  Convict  Prison.  That  was  the  original 
undertaking.  I  was  kindly  allowed  by  the  directors 
of  the  Brixton  prison  to  visit,  as  a  lady  visitor,  and  I 
assisted  the  women  on  discharge,  and  then  the  thing 
grew  into  the  sort  of  extensive  affair  which  our 
mission  now  is. 

15.922.  What  does  your  staff  consist  of  ? — Ladies 
who  associate  for  the  work. 

15.923.  Volunteers  ? — Volunteers. 

15.924.  Have  you  any  Bible  women  or  Scripture 
readers  ? — We  employ  them  as  servants  and  they  work 
with  us,  under  the  ladies  in  each  department. 

15.925.  You  have  stated  that  the  plan  of  collecting 
these  women  together  in  a  Home  was  at  first  tried  and 
afterwards  discontinued  ? — ^Afterwards  discontinued. 

15.926.  Why  ? — Because  it  was  continuing  the  as- 
sociation of  the  prison  life.  English  prisons  are  places 
where  women  are  massed  together  and  thoroughly 
incorporated.  Incorporated  gangs  of  criminal?  become 
so  difficult  to  meddle  with  that  we  decided  to  separate 
them  in  every  possible  way. 

15.927.  It  was  on  account  of  the  organization  of 
crime  in  London  that  you  found  it  undesirable  to 
collect  these  women  together  ? — Yes. 

15.928.  Were  these  women  you  had  to  deal  with 
most  of  them  women  who  had  been  repeatedly  con- 
victed ? — Yes. 

15.929.  You  provide  them  with  homes,  and  the 
ladies  visit  them,  and  what  is  their  ultimate  destina- 
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THIRTY-  tion  ? — Their  ultimate  destination  is  to  rise  as  well  as 
FIFTH  DAY.  they  can  into  moral  society,  but  there  must  be  a  large 

 provision  made  for  the  time  that  they  are  in  the  pro- 

Mrs.  Meredith.  (>ggg_        {[^q  process  they  relapse  frequently,  and  Ave 
-T""""         have  the  pain  oftlieir  falling  away.    This  necessitates 
30  March  1S71.  ^  j^^^  of  action  on  our  part  for  them. 

15.930.  Have  you  found  many  of  the  women  you 
have  so  cared  for  have  retarned  to  the  ranks  of  decent 
life  ?— -Yes. 

15.931.  Tliat  has  absolutely  been  the  case  ? — Yes, 
it  has  absolutely  been  the  case. 

15.932.  That  they  have  given  up  thieving  ? — Yes. 

15.933.  That  they  have  given  up  prostitution  ? — 
Yes. 

15.934.  That  they  have  dissevered  themselves  from 
their  former  associates  ?— Yes. 

15.935.  Now  about  what  time  does  it  take  to  effect 
this  reform  on  an  average  ? — We  pursue  them  under 
all  circumstances,  so  that  I  cannot  say  ;  it  differs. 

15.936.  Are  the  women  very  young,  or  are  they  of 
all  ages  ? — Of  all  ages. 

15.937.  Then  are  you  more  successful  with  the 
young  ones,  or  with  the  older  ones  ? — The  older. 

15.938.  You  have  had  many  conversations,  no 
doubt,  with  these  unfortunate  women  ? — Yes. 

15.939.  And  they  have  told  you  their  histories  ? — 
Yes. 

15.940.  Do  you  find  that  you  can  place  reliance  on 
their  statements  ? — When  they  want  help  they  are 
very  reliable,  they  would  not  come  if  they  did  not 
intend  to  be  confidential,  and  they  are  so. 

15.941.  Were  these  women  suffering  from  a  disease 
of  a  peculiar  character  very  much  ? — Yes. 

15.942.  Is  any  provision  made  for  their  medical 
treatment  in  your  scheme  ? — No,  we  gave  that  up. 
To  do  it  at  all  so  very  much  was  required  that  we 
could  not  attempt  it. 

15.943.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  and  the  class  of  people 
whom  they  jieculiarly  affect  ? — I  never  read  those 
Acts,  and  only  turned  my  attention  to  them  on  being 
asked  to  do  so  in  relation  to  this  class  of  women. 
I  found  then  that  we  had  some  experience  which 
niiglit  be  made  use  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  women. 
I  should  not  have  agreed  to  give  it  if  I  did  not  think 
that  it  would  do  some  good.  1  know  very  little  about 
the  matter  of  the  Acts. 

15.944.  The  policy  of  these  Acts  secludes  women 
suffering  from  disease  in  Lock  Hospitals  until  they  are 
cured  of  that  particular  disease  ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

15.945.  After  they  are  cured  they  are  entitled  to 
their  discharge,  and  the  object  is  to  provide  for  these 
unfortunate  women  and  prevent  their  returning  to 
their  former  life.  The  only  mode  of  effecting  that 
object  which  has  been  suggested  to  this  Conunission 
has  been  the  extension  of  Homes  where  these  women 
should  be  collected  together.  Do  you  think  the 
objection  which  you  found  existing  as  to  the  collection 
of  the  criminal  classes  of  women  would  be  the  same 
with  reference  to  the  collection  of  women  who  are 
merely  street-walkers,  but  have  not  been  proved  to 
be  connected  Avitli  crime  ? — I  do. 

15.946.  You  think  the  same  objection  applies  ? — I 
think  the  same  objection  applies. 

15.947.  Then  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  collect 
them  in  houses  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say,  because 
it  depends  so  much  on  their  age.  If  young  they  must 
be  put  to  school  ;  it  must  be  a  regular  school.  When 
they  are  older  I  should  not  associate  them. 

15.948.  Then  I  will  take  you  by  ages.  The  attention 
of  this  Commission  has  been  drawn  to  the  tender  age 
at  which  young  girls  are  found  pursuing  this  course 
of  life,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  girls  of  a 
certain  age,  say  of  the  age  of  16  or  17,  should  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  State,  and  educated  as  you  said, 
and  provided  for.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  would 
be  desirable  with  regard  to  very  young  girls  ? — Girls 
under  the  ages  you  have  named  might  be  so  taken. 
There  are  some  very  young  ones  indeed,  and  they 
ought  to  be  taken  and  sent  to  a  compulsory  school,  I 
think,  but  when  they  come  to  16  or  17  years  of  age  it 


is  a  problem  what  to  do  with  them.  They  are  very 
depraved  then. 

15.949.  You  think  it  doulitful  whether  at  so  ad- 
vanced an  age  as  16  or  17  the  scheme  would  be 
successful  ? — Yes. 

15.950.  But  under  16  you  would  take  a  girl  who 
had  no  friends  and  take  care  of  her  and  educate  her, 
and  make  her  a  decent  member  of  society  if  you 
could  ? — Yes.  I  would  do  so  whether  she  had  friends 
or  not. 

15.951.  Then  how  should  you  deal  with  the  older 
women — the  confirmed  street- walkers  ?  Would  you 
I)rovide  a  refuge  for  those  women  to  which  they  might 
resort  if  disposed? — That  is  just  the  difficulty  with 
which  I  have  every  day  to  deal.  It  depends  on  many 
things.  I  suppose  that  one  should  be  very  slow  to  fix 
a  rule  about  that,  they  are  all  so  differently  placed. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  that  peculiar  class  quite  fit  in  to 
any  view.  I  do  not  think  the  home  need  be  got  up 
for  them.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  earn  a 
living.  If  they  are  willing  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
their  getting  a  living. 

15.952.  Do  you  think  so  ? — I  know  it.  I  find  no 
difficulty  in  it. 

15.953.  But  do  you  not  find  that  there  is  a  great 
want  of  demand  for  female  labour  in  this  country.'' 
— No,  not  of  the  sort  of  labour  that  they  can  do. 

15.954.  That  is  not  your  experience? — No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

15.955.  There  are  institutions  connected  with  some 
of  the  Lock  Hospitals,  more  especially  with  the  London 
Lock  Hospitals,  which  are  refuges  into  which  these 
women  are  received  on  their  discharge  from  hospital, 
if  they  are  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offer, 
where  they  are  taught  the  duties  of  household  ser- 
vants ? — I  am  aware  of  it. 

13.956.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  ex- 
tend institutions  of  that  kind  ? — As  I  said  before,  it 
would  be  useful  for  the  very  young  ones,  but  when 
they  are  mature  and  come  to  a  time  of  life  to  earn 
their  living,  I  think  it  is  possible  to  make  them  do  so. 

15.957.  Then  do  you  think  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  do  anything  with  the  women  of  the  town  ? — I  do 
not  think  so.  There  is  a  large  class  of  them  who  drink 
very  much,  and  that  class  ought  to  be  put  under  re- 
striction. There  ought  to  be  some  change  in  the  sort 
of  punishment  they  now  get.  They  are  all  frequently 
committed  to  Westminster  prison,  which  does  not  in 
the  least  benefit  them.  We  deal  with  several  of  them, 
for  we  have  a  mission  connected  with  the  issue  from 
that  prison  every  morning.  Women  of  all  ages  come 
out.  We  try  if  they  are  willing  to  do  anything  for 
themselves.  We  have  amission  room  into  which  they 
are  invited,  and  if  they  agree  the  ladies  look  after 
them. 

15.958.  You  are  speaking  now  of  women  Avho  have 
been  in  prison  for  a  day  or  two  ? — I  think  that  em- 
braces almost  all  the  prostitute  class  of  women  in 
London. 

15.959.  They  are  very  numerous  ? — Very  numerous. 

15.960.  And  you  have  in  attendance  at  the  prison 
every  morning  a  lady  who  intercepts  these  women  as 
they  come  out  ? — Yes,  every  morning. 

15.961.  And  endeavours  to  induce  them  to  submit 
to  your  good  counsel  ? — Yes  ;  she  has  an  offer  to  make 
them  every  day. 

15.962.  Can  she  offer  them  a  shelter? — She  can. 
If  they  are  young,  we  look  for  a  home  for  them.  We 
take  them  in  if  they  will  come ;  the  difficulty  is  to  find 
willingness  on  the  part  of  these  women. 

1 5.963.  You  have  difiiculty  in  inducing  them  to  go 
with  you  ? — Very  great  difficulty.  It  is  the  most 
painful  matter  connected  with  our  work. 

15.964.  They  prefer  returning  to  a  life  of  dissipation 
and  crime  ? — Yes. 

15.965.  Have  you  had  sufficient  success  to  induce 
you  to  persevere  ? — We  persevere  as  a  duty,  and  we 
think  the  success  is  as  much  as  we  could  expect.  We 
believe  that  it  is  far  greater  than  anything  we  see. 

1 5.966.  Do  you  seldom  get  beyond  the  first  stage  of 
inducing  the  women  to  go  with  you  ? — The  majority 
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will  not  go  with  us  ;  even  the  little  children  will  not 
go  if  they  can  help  it. 

15.967.  Then  even  if  you  do  induce  a  woman  to 
go  with  you,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  she  stays  ? — No,  if 
she  comes  at  all  she  stays,  because  the  threshold  is 
the  thing.  We  make  it  very  difficult  to  get  our  help. 
If  the  woman  perseveres  in  obtaining  it  she  stays 
with  us ;  we  lose  no  cases  at  all. 

15.968.  But  then  she  leaves  you  sometime  or 
other? — She  leaves  us  in  a  certain  sense  when  she 
moves  up,  and  gets  out  of  our  care.  But  we  always 
look  after  her  ;  women  do  not  leave  us  ;  we  always 
have  them  coming  back  to  us,  looking  for  help  and 
advice.  They  are  very  dependent  people,  always 
deficient  in  some  way  or  other. 

15.969.  They  come  to  you  for  assistance  and  you 
give  it  to  them  ? — We  give  them  work.  They  get 
nothing  from  us  unless, they  earn  it. 

15.970.  You  make  them  work  to  earn  their  liveli- 
hood ? — Yes,  they  must  earn  something. 

15.971.  They  do  not,  I  suppose,  earn  enough  to 
keep  themselves  ? — Quite  enough,  if  they  will  make 
it  so. 

15.972.  And  sometimes  you  find  women  who  have 
led  this  sort  of  life  who  are  w"illing,  after  they  have 
accepted  the  shelter  you  have  offered,  to  earn  their 
bread  ? — Yes, 

15.973.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
extend  that  system  to  street-walkers  who  have  not 
committed  any  offence  against  the  criminal  law  of 
the  country  ? — Yes,  1  do.  I  should  think  there  ought 
to  be  always  an  opportunity  for  every  woman  to 
come  back  from  crime.  There  is  no  reason  and  no 
justice  in  our  conduct  in  treating  her  as  separate, 
unless  we  ofter  her  a  chance  of  returning.  If  we  are 
severe  in  making  this  sin  the  mark  of  a  distinct  class, 
we  must  make  the  movement  out  of  it  easy.  I  think 
there  must  be  always  a  place  where  a  woman  can 
come  and  claim  to  get  the  means  of  earning  an  honest 
living. 

15.974.  You  cannot  recognize  a  woman  who  is 
leading  a  criminal  life,  under  your  system,  unless 
she  has  been  convicted  ? — No,  not  unless  she  has 
been  convicted. 

15.975.  Have  the  ladies  with  whom  you  are  asso- 
ciated ever  turned  their  minds  to  the  consideration 
of  the  state  of  women  who  are  walking  the  streets, 
plying  for  the  wages  of  prostitution  ? — They  have 
talked  about  it,  but  they  think  they  cannot  interfere 
with  it.  They  have  no  right  to  impugn  anyone's 
character  until  they  pass  before  some  tribunal  superior 
to  our  observation.  We  do  not  attempt  anything  else. 
A  woman  comes  to  us  from  prison  ;  we  started  with 
the  purpose  of  helping  such.  We  have  seen  plenty 
of  other  philanthropy,  but  we  have  never  seen  it  at 
all  our  duty  to  join  them. 

15.976.  Then  in  the  course  of  your  labours  you 
have  not  been  brought  much  in  contact  with  prosti- 
tutes who  are  not  criminals  ? — No,  just  in  isolated 
cases,  and  I  have  just  looked  on  at  the  work  that  is 
being  done  for  them,  that  is  all. 

15.977.  Do  you  know  Miss  Davenport  ? — Yes. 

15.978.  She  has  an  establishment  at  Westminster, 
I  believe  ? — ^Yes. 

15.979.  What  is  that  establishment  ? — It  is  for  the 
reception  of  street-walkers,  and  she  refuses  the  class 
that  comes  out  of  prison  ;  she  takes  the  other  class. 

15.980.  She  does  not  take  your  class  ? — She  does 
not  take  our  class. 

15.981.  She  confines  herself  to  the  street-walkers  ? 
— So  I  believe.  May  I  say  that  is  very  difl5cult  for 
her  to  do  so.  She  does  not  know  whether  or  not  they 
have  been  in  prison.  I  have  very  often  been  told  that 
women  have  not  been  in  prison,  but  when  I  have  come 
into  the  room  with  them,  several  of  them  have  been 
known  to  me.  It  is  a  circumstance  they  naturally 
keep  veiy  much  concealed. 

15.982.  At  Miss  Davenport's  ? — Not  only  there. 

15.983.  But  you  have  been  to  Miss  Davenport's  ?— 
J^ot  only  there. 


15.984.  But  you  have  been  to  Miss  Davenport's  ? —  THIRTY- 
Yes.  FIFTH  DAY. 

15.985.  And  you  have  seen  some  of  your  old  ac-  

quaintances  there  ? — I  have  not  seen  the  women  at  Meredith. 
Miss  Davenport's.  30  March  1871 

15.986.  Do  you  know  how  long  Miss  Davenport's  

house  has  been  opened  ? — I  should  think  some  years. 

15.987.  Does  she  receive  women  from  Aldershot 
and  other  places  ? — Yes,  she  does  from  Aldershot. 

15.988.  Is  there  much  accommodation,  do  you  know, 
in  her  Home  ? — I  should  think  for  about  30,  but  I  am 
not  sure. 

15.989.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  full  or  not  ? — 
Generally  full,  I  think. 

15.990.  Is  it  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  ? 
—Yes. 

15.991.  Do  you  know  whether  the  women  received 
into  Miss  Davenport's  Home  are  women  who  have 
been  in  Lock  Hospitals  under  these  Acts  ? — Some 
have  come  fi'om  Aldershot  to  her  under  these  Acts. 

15.992.  Has  Miss  Davenport,  to  your  knowledge, 
been  successful  or  otherwise  ? — Successful,  I  have 
heard. 

15.993.  Then  does  she  approve  of  these  Acts? — 
She  approves  of  them. 

15.994.  (Z)/'.  Hannah.)  I  think  we  understand  then 
that  your  organisation  is  quite  independent  of  fixed 
homes  ? — Yes. 

15.995.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  a 
sufficient  organisation  without  a  centre  ? — We  have  a 
centre. 

15.996.  Is  it  an  office  ? — It  is  an  institution. 

15.997.  What  does  it  consist  of? — Of  a  wash- 
house. 

15.998.  Is  that  where  some  money  can  be  earned  ? 
—Yes. 

15.999.  To  a  certain  extent  that  is  a  small  home  ? 
— They  are  not  so  domiciled,  we  do  not  keep  them 
there  by  night. 

16.000.  Simply  for  the  day  ? — Simply  for  the  day, 
we  pay  them  at  night. 

16.001.  Would  it  be  easy  to  extend  an  organisation 
like  that  without  a  centre  or  domicile,  so  as  to  work  on 
a  very  large  scale  ? — Yes. 

16.002.  How  many  women  come  under  your  observa- 
tion in  a  year  ? — A  very  large  number.  We  have 
four  centres  in  London,  and  we  see  about  200  women 
at  each  of  these.  I  cannot  remember  the  number  of 
women,  but  about  200  in  four  parts  of  London  are 
known  to  us. 

16.003.  You  told  us  that  you  wei"e  always  willing 
to  make  these  women  offers  ? — Yes. 

1 6.004.  What  nature  of  offers  ? — Employment. 

16.005.  What  nature  of  employment  ? — Principally 
washing. 

16.006.  Laundry  work  ? — It  is  not  exactly  in  the 
ordinary  sense  laundry  work,  for  it  is  only  washing 
for  the  poor.  It  is  not  progressive  laundry  work 
that  would  put  them  into  the  trade ;  that  we  avoid. 

16.007.  And  the  laundry  is  undor  your  direction  ? 
— Under  our  direction. 

16.008.  Can  you  command  employment  for  them 
from  persons  besides  yourselves  ? — Yes. 

16.009.  Can  you  get  them  domestic  service  ? — We 
do  those  that  come  from  the  convict  prisons,  and 
whom  we  know  ;  but  we  do  not  attempt  it  with  the 
wild  class. 

16.010.  You  must  require  a  very  large  number  of 
openings  for  so  large  a  number  of  women  you  repre- 
sent that  you  receive  ? — We  have  one  offer  of  work 
that  is  limitless,  that  is  washing  for  the  poor.  If  our 
premises  would  admit  of  it,  we  could  take  in  Ihe 
whole  number  of  them,  and  employ  every  one,  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  make  such  women  work.  It  will  show 
how  this  stands,  when  I  tell  you  that  last  evening  there 
were  100  of  these  women  gathered  together  in  one 
room  just  come  out  of  Westminster  prison,  and  the 
reply  to  an  offer  for  work  for  all  was  ten  acceptances. 

16.011.  Then  the  solicitations  which  you  kindly 
make  to  these  women,  and  the  offers  you  make,  are 
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very  far  more  numerous  than  the  amount  of  good  you 
are  able  to  do  ? — Yes. 

16.012.  By  fully  90  per  cent,  refusing  it  ? — Yes. 

16.013.  Another  expression  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand was,  you  said  you  made  entering  under  your 
control  difficult  ? — Yes. 

16.014.  In  what  sense  difficult? — That  is  to  say  we 
test  their  sincerity  very  distinctly. 

16.015.  You  offer  to  all  ?— Yes. 

16.016.  Where  does  the  difficulty  come  in  then? — 
The  difficulty  is  in  their  coming  and  keeping  sober, 
and  attending  steadily  and  statedly  to  our  meetings 
before  we  put  them  on  our  books,  and  put  them  to  the 
work  we  can  give  them. 

16.017.  I  understand  this  difficulty  is  what  raises 
this  large  proportion  of  90  per  cent,  refusals  ? — Yes. 

16.018.  Those  two  remarks  belong  to  the  same  sub- 
ject ? — Yes. 

16.019.  It  is  not  that  you  make  difficulty,  but  they 
make  difficulty  then  ? — Yes,  they  make  difficulty. 

16.020.  With  regard  to  Homes,  is  not  there  some 
danger  lest  a  system  of  this  kind  should  be  lacking  in 
the  element  of  permanence  ?  If  it  is  to  be  done  on  a 
large  scale,  it  should  be  a  kind  of  permanent  system, 
something  that  would  endure  by  itself,  independent 
of  a  good  lady  now  and  then  ? — Whenever  a  pros- 
pect of  making  it  permanent  arises  I  hope  it  will  be 
made  permanent ;  it  is  working  very  well  indeed,  we 
want  it  very  much  to  be  made  compulsory. 

16.021.  Woidd  you  make  it  compulsory  without 
offering  domicile  ? — Yes. 

16.022.  Where  do  they  live  then? — In  interfering 
with  this  matter  you  have  to  enter  into  the  subject 
of  their  domestic  concerns.  They  cannot  be  cast  over. 
The  women  are  mothers  for  instance,  and  we  have  to 
take  into  account  the  children  as  well  as  the  mothers, 
and  this  comes  to  be  a  difficulty.  Then  their  con- 
nexions are  not  to  be  disregarded,  though  they  are 
distinctly  and  decidedly  living  by  vice.  We  try  to 
come  at  some  root  of  domestic  life  if  we  can,  and  our 
next  effort  is  to  try  and  get  the  woman  a  home,  and 
if  she  has  children  we  try  and  keep  her  and  her  childi  en 
together.  Tha,t  is  our  duty,  and  our  work  as  women 
and  mothers.  Many  of  these  women  are  mothers,  and 
if  they  are  put  in  a  Home,  they  are  leaving  perhaps  a 
number  of  babies  with  some  woman  to  mind. 

16.023.  That  would  be  another  of  your  objections 
to  Homes  ? — A  very  strong  one  too.  I  cannot  be  too 
strong  on  that  point. 

16.024.  But  locally,  have  you  so  many  centres  that 
you  get  over  that  ?  By  the  local  difficulty,  I  mean  they 
must  be  near  their  homes  if  they  are  to  go  backwards 
and  forwards  night  and  morning  to  their  children. 
It  is  your  plan  to  supply  them  with  day  labour  ? — 
Yes. 

16.025.  That  is,  I  take  it,  the  basis  of  your  plan  ? 
—Yes,  that  is  the  basis  of  our  plan,  to  give  them  day 
labour, 

16.026.  Therefore  it  must  be  somewhere  near  their 
homes  — We  do  not  take  cognizance  of  their  nights 
at  all,  we  do  not  get  them  until  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  they  do  not  leave  until  7  o'clock  at 
night ;  and  then  they  leave  thoroughly  tired.  They 
must  come  sober  in  the  morning,  and  I  take  it  that  the 


must  be  spent  in  some 


hours  which  remain 
place. 

16.027.  I  put  the  question  to  you  how  do  they  get 
back  to  their  homes  unless  they  are  near  ? — They 
come  and  live  near  us  when  they  are  thoroughly 
determined  to  do  well,  we  have  a  great  many  settled  in 
different  parts  of  London  away  from  the  centres  of  vice. 

16.028.  How  many  places  of  this  day  employment 
have  you  ? — Three. 

16.029.  Are  they  so  rotated  about  London  as  to 
command  the  places  pretty  well  r — Yes. 

16.030.  There  is  no  great  distance  between  one  of 
these  day  places  and  the  homes  of  the  women  ? — 
There  is  a  distance,  but  if  a  woman  is  determined  she 
encompasses  the  distance. 

16.031.  Have  you  lodgings  you  can  recommend  the 
women  to  go  to  ? — Yes ;  we  endeavour  to  get  decent 
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people  to  take  them  in,  and  we  pay  them  for  it.  We 
see  that  the  women  pay ;  we  are  security  to  the  person 
receiving  the  lodger. 

16.032.  So  that  you  have  certain  houses  where 
you  can  send  the  women  to,  where  you  know  they 
will  be  properly  taken  care  of,  and  get  accom- 
modation ? — Yes. 

16.033.  Have  you  any  idea  what  is  paid  in  that 
case  per  week  ?— Fourpence  is  the  tariff  of  a  night's 
lodging  for  any  of  these  people,  they  can  get  it  any- 
where for  that,  and  we  cannot  procure  it  under  that 
price. 

16.034.  Then  you  have  a  number  of  these  houses 
not  exactly  under  your  control,  but  which  you  patro- 
nise and  send  women  to,  knowing  they  will  get  as 
much  care  as  they  can  for  4c?.  ? — Yes. 

16.035.  {Mr.  Apple  garth.)  You  appear  to  object  to 
any  systematic  attempt  to  reclaim  these  girls,  if  I  may 
so  put  it,  that  is  the  congregating  them  together  in 
large  numbers  ? — Under  a  certain  age. 

16.036.  You  think  probably,  any  voluntaiy  effort 
directed  towards  reclaiming  these  unfortunate  persons 
ought  to  separate  them  as  much  as  possible,  draft 
them  gradually  into  society,  without  congi-egatiug 
them  together,  and  bringing  them  under  notice  too 
much  ? — Yes. 

16.037.  Do  you  think  the  same  efforts  ought  to  be 
directed  towards  reclaiming  prostitutes? — I  under- 
stood you  to  be  speaking  of  prostitutes. 

16.038.  I  am  speaking  of  the  criminal  classes  with 
whom  you  are  connected  ? — As  they  are  already  asso- 
ciated, I  do  not  see  that  auy  good  can  be  done  until 
they  are  actually  parted. 

16.039.  After  they  leave  prison  and  you  and  your 
association  take  charge  of  them,  you  do  not  believe  it 
advisable  to  associate  them  again  in  numbers  ? — No, 
they  always  know  each  other.  We  never  find  two 
women  who  have  not  had  some  previous  acquaintance. 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  As  a  proof  of  prison 
discipline  I  wish  I  did  see  it. 

16.040.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
step  in  and  make  any  provision  at  all  for  reclaiming 
prostitutes  in  the  systematic  way  they  are  now  doing 
it,  that  is,  collecting  them  in  large  numbers  in  hospi- 
tals for  curing  them,  associating  with  clergymen  and 
good  matrons  with  a  view  of  reclaiming  them ;  do 
you  think  that  is  the  right  way  of  doing  it  ? — I  think 
it  is  perfectly  right  to  compel  them  to  get  healed 
for  their  own  sakes.  They  will  be  better  for  it ;  but 
any  other  action  must  be  free.  I  should  not  value 
their  entering  a  home  that  was  not  voluntary. 

16.041.  You  think  the  State  has  a  right  to  say  to  a 
girl  who  is  diseased,  having  taken  proper  means  to 
find  the  disease,  "  You  have  no  right  to  expose  your- 
"  self  in  the  public  streets  to  the  injury  of  other 
"  people,  but  the  State  will  take  charge  of  you  and 
"  cure  you  of  that  disease  ?" — Perfectly.  I  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  do  that. 

16.042.  Just  as  you  would  say  to  anybody  suffering 
from  small-pox,  "  You  shall  not  be  allowed  to  do 
anything  that  will  endanger  anyone  else  "  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

16.043.  Do  not  you  see  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  those  two  cases  ?  One  is  a  matter  in  which 
we  cannot  set  aside  the  consideration  that  you  do 
not  know  how  long  it  will  stay,  and  where  it  will 
go.  The  other  is  the  result  of  a  deliberate 
act  of  vice  between  two  parties  ? — ^I  do  not 
trouble  myself  with  the  difference,  because  the  fact 
of  individual  suffering  is  all  I  take  into  consideration. 
I  narrow  my  \dew  to  that.  I  do  not  see  what  I  have 
to  do  with  anything  relating  to  the  morals  of  the 
question. 

16.044.  You  have  not  given  attention  perhaps  to 
the  working  of  the  Acts  to  know  whether  the  means 
employed  tend  to  elevate  or  degrade  these  women  ? — 
All  healing  must  elevate  ;  they  are  more  degraded  by 
their  diseases  than  by  anything  else. 

16.045.  The  attempt  to  heal  ? — Every  attempt  will 
be  of  value  to  them. 

16.046.  Do  you  think  apart  from  the  cure  of  this 
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disease  there  is  enough  public  spirit  and  philanthropy 
in  the  country,  if  there  is  a  properly  organised  effort, 
to  reclaim  the  girls  from  the  streets  and  get  them  back 
into  society  ? — It  seems  to  me  there  is  rather  too  much 
effort  made,  because  there  is  another  class  continually 
complaining  that  they  are  not  thought  of,  that  many 
poor  girls,  in  order  to  form  a  claim  for  help,  are  obliged 
to  state  that  they  belong  to  the  prostitute  class,  or 
else  nothing  will  be  done  for  them.  It  has  not  un- 
frequently  come  to  my  knowledge  in  London  that  girls 
have  stated  that  they  belonged  to  that  class,  though 
they  really  did  not,  just  to  get  help. 

16.047.  To  what  class  do  you  refer  ? — I  mean 
there  are  respectable  girls,  for  whom  so  little  is  done 
that  they  think,  unless  they  are  actually  prostitutes, 
there  is  no  use  looking  for  help.  There  seems  to  be 
an  excessive  interest  in  that  class. 

16.048.  It  would  appear  then,  that  there  are 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  prostitutes 
and  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  criminals  :  but 
above  and  beyond  those  two  classes  there  is  another 
class,  both  honest  and  virtuous,  receiving  help  from 
nobody  ? — Yes. 

16.049.  And  instances  have  been  known  where 
they  have  actually  had  to  say  they  were  prostitutes 
when  they  have  not  been,  in  order  to  get  help  ? — Yes. 

16.050.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote).  I  think  that  you  said 
the  assemblage  of  women  in  prisons  is  always  attended 
with  a  knowledge  of  one  another,  and  there  is  a  mode 
of  communication  which  is  not  very  clear,  but  which 
yet  exists  ? — Yes. 

16.051.  Do  you  not  think,  therefore,  that  the 
practice  with  regard  to  prostitutes,  of  sending  them 
to  prison  in  the  event  of  their  not  obeying  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Acts,  would  have  for  its  consequence 
the  union  of  a  certain  number  of  women  who  would 
communicate,  and  have  their  own  plans  ? — I  think  so. 

16.052.  I  have  been  associated  with  prisons,  and 
know  well  that  there  are  such  communications.  If 
you  lock  people  in  separate  cells  they  will  communicate 
all  round  the  prison,  and  are  able  to  arrange  plans  and 
carry  on  their  own  ideas  ;  therefore  you  would  not 
recommend  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  prostitutes, 
that  under  any  circumstances  they  should  be  sent 
to  an  ordinary  gaol,  except  for  acts  against  the 
law  ? — I  do  not  know  how  the  compulsory  power 
of  the  Act  is  to  be  administered  without  it,  I  confess. 
But  I  know  that  imprisonment,  as  our  State  does 
it,  is  injurious  to  women. 

16.053.  Our  object  is,  of  course,  to  get  rid  of  pros- 
titution ;  and  I  fully  concur  with  what  you  said,  that 
there  is  no  help  given  to  these  girls  who  are  on  the 
precipice,  but  have  not  fallen  down.  You  think  it  a 
bad  plan  to  send  them  to  gaol  ? — Yes. 

16.054.  Or  even  to  assemble  them  in  very  large 
Government  Lock  Hospitals  ? — Very  bad. 


16.055.  You  think  it  better  to  have  them  in  de-  THIETY- 
tached  civil  hospitals,  so  that  they  may  have  the  ^"II'TH  DAY. 
influence  of  the  clergy,  the  surgeon,  and  the  matron, 

apart  from  any  large  assembly  — Yes,  I  think  assem-  ^^^^dith. 

blage  is  very  bad.  ,„  r~!„. 

°  •'  *0  March  1871. 

16.056.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  With  respect  to  the  

distinctions  drawn  between  small-pox  and  the  class  of 

disease  under  our  consideration,  are  you  aware  that 
these  diseases  frequently  befall  a  portion  of  the  people 
who  have  not  sinned  or .  acquired  them  through  any 
intention  of  their  own  ? — Yes,  I  know  that. 

15.057.  Therefore  there  is  in  fact  no  essential  dis- 
tinction as  r-egards  them  ? — As  regards  contagion 
merely  there  is  no  difference.  The  object  of  inter- 
ference in  both  cases  is  to  check  the  spread  of 
disease. 

15.058.  I  want  to  ask  then,  whether  you  think 
your  system  of  employing  prisoners  would  cover  not 
only  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  prisoners,  but  the 
staff  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  system  work  on  a 
large  scale.  You  tell  us  that  there  are  a  number  of 
ladies  who  are  volunteers  in  this  matter  ? — Yes. 

16.059.  Consequently  they  receive  no  remunera- 
tion ? — Yes. 

16.060.  Do  you  think  that  a  system  of  the  kind 
you  are  charitably  engaged  in  conducting  would  be 
self-supporting,  so  far  as  to  pay  not  only  for  the 
women's  support,  but  for  the  staff  employed  in  sup- 
porting the  women  ? — I  think  so.  It  is  our  calcula- 
tion that  our  institutions  when  completed  will  be  self- 
supporting,  and  that  they  will  support  their  own  staff. 
We  do  not  intend  to  make  it  otherwise. 

16,061  {Chairman.^  You  have  stated  that  you 
found  these  women  sometimes  affected  with  this 
disease  ? — Yes. 

16.062.  Have  you  recommended  them  to  go  to  the 
hospital  for  treatment  ? — Yes. 

16.063.  Have  they  done  so  ? — No,  they  will  not  do 
it.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  no  medical  officer 
attached  to  our  charity.  We  could  not  get  any  medical 
man  who  would  take  so  much  trouble  as  to  be  patient 
with  them.  We  could  not  afford  to  pay  him  for  the 
time  it  would  require.  Nothing  short  of  all  his  time 
would  be  sufficient,  and  even  then  we  could  not  compel 
the  women  to  attend  to  his  orders,  so  that  we  could 
not  put  any  gentleman  in  such  a  position. 

16.064.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
there  are  not  any  means  short  of  compulsory  means 
of  getting  these  women  to  go  to  be  cured  ? — Nothing 
short  of  it. 

16.065.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  Are  those  the  women 
who  come  out  of  prison  ? — Yes. 

16.066.  How  long  have  they  been  in  prison? — 
A  few  days,  perhaps  a  few  months,  or  a  few  years  ; 
all  periods  of  time. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


THIRTY-SIXTH  DAY. 


House  of  Lords,  31st  March  1871. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSE Y  in  the  Chaik. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  HARmNOE. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  CowrER-TEMPi..E,  M.P. 

Sir  J.  Salusbuey  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 

C.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 


P.  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 
J.  H.  Bridges,  Esq.,  M.D. 
6.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 
Mr.  R.  Applegabth. 


THIRTY-  Dr.  T.  Graham  Balfour,  F.R.S.,  wa 

SIXTH  DAY. 

  16,067.  You   are   Deputy  Inspector  General  of 

Dr.  T.  Graham  Hospitals  ? — Yes. 

Balfoi'r,  16,068.  And  head  of  the  statistical  branch  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  army? — Yes. 
31  March  1871       16,069.  You  put  in  returns  marked  A,  B,  C,  and  D  ? 
 '  — I  do. 

16.070.  Those  returns  were  prepared  under  your 
superintendence  ? — They  were.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
.illowed  to  explain  their  nature.  The  first  table  I 
propose  to  submit  is  one  .showing  the  average  strength 
of  the  troops  at  28  of  the  principal  stations  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  the  admissions  into  hospital  for 
primary  venereal  sores  and  gonorrhQ?a  respectively, 
in  each  year  from  1864  to  1870  inclusive.  I  have 
.selected  the  28  stations  upon  the  princi])Ie  that  I  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  take  no  station  where  the 
strength  was  under  500,  otherwise  I  should  not  know 
where  to  stop.  The  small  detachments  would  jiroduce 
very  great  irregularities  in  the  figures,  and  I  thought 
it  unfair  to  compare  very  small  stations  with  those 
large  ones  where  the  Act  is  in  opei-ation  ;  therefore  I 
laid  down  the  rule  that  I  should  take  every  station  in 
the  United  Kingdom  where  we  had  500  men  and 
upwards  ;  these  were  27  in  number,  the  28th  being 
Maidstone,  where  the  number  did  not  quite  come  up 
to  500,  but  as  it  was  a  station  under  the  Act,  I  felt 
I  could  not  reject  it. 

16.071.  {Viscount  Hardinge.^  Would  not  it  come 
up  to  500  when  tlie  Horse  .Artillery  were  there  ? — 
No,  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  come  up  to  500. 

16.072.  However,  you  have  it  as  one  of  your  sta- 
tions ? —  It  is  one  of  the  28.  443  is  the  highest 
average  number  in  one  year  at  Maidstone,  but  I  felt, 
as  the  Act  was  applied  to  that  town,  I  could  not 
reject  it.  The  second  table  I  propose  to  put  in  is 
merely  supplementary  to  the  first  ;  it  is  a  table  showing 
the  ratio  of  admissions  for  primary  venereal  sores  and 
gonorrhoja  per  1,000  of  mean  strength  at  each  of  the 
jirincipal  stations  of  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
each  year  from  1864  to  1870  inclusive,  that  is,  at  each 
of  the  28  stations  respectively  included  in  the  first 
table.  The  two  smaller  tables  were  prepared  with 
a  view  of  .shoAving  what  the  ojieration  of  the  Act 
had  been  at  the  stations  to  which  it  is  applied.  In 
the  first  table  I  have  given  the  average  strength  at 
the  stations  to  M'hich  the  Acts  wcie  applied,  and  the 
average  strength  at  the  stations,  the  remainder  of  those 
28,  to  which  the  Act  was  not  applied,  with  the  admis- 
sions into  hospital  for  primary  venereal  sores  and 
gonorrhoea  in  each  year  from  1864  to  1870  inclusive, 
and  I  have  given  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  mean  strength 
of  admissions  for  these  two  diseases  respectively.  The 
fourth  table  I  propose  to  put  in  is  one  worked  out 
from  the  others,  showing  at  each  of  the  stations 
where  the  Act  has  been  applied,  the  admissions  into 
hospital  for  primary  venereal  sores  and  gonorrhoea 


called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  : 

respectively  in  the  year  before  the  Act  was  applied, 
in  the  first  year  under  the  Act,  in  the  second  year 
under  the  Act,  in  the  third  year  under  the  Act,  and  in 
the  fourth  year  under  the  Act ;  and  I  have  calculated 
the  ratio  from  these  numbers  to  show  the  progressive 
increase  or  decrease  in  each  year  after  the  Act  Avas 
.ipplied  to  these  stations. 

16.073.  Now,  will  you  show  the  results  at  these 
stations,  taking  the  statistics  of  the  two  classes  of 
disease  at  the  earlier  period  before  the  Acts  were 
in  operation,  and  the  progressive  stages  through 
which  the  figures  pass? — Taking  the  first  of  the 
summaries,  which  shows  the  admissions  into  hospital 
for  primary  venereal  sores  and  gonorrhoea  at  the  stations 
at  which  the  Act  was  not  in  operation  and  at  Avhich  it 
was  in  operation  respectively.  I  confine  my  observa- 
tions in  the  first  instance  to  primary  venereal  sores, 
because  they  are  one  of  the  forms  of  disease  likely  to 
be  much  affected,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  operation 
of  the  Act ;  primary  venereal  sores  and  gonorrhoea  are 
the  only  two  forms  likely  to  be  atfected  by  the  Act 
as  applied  to  individual  stations,  because  the  secondary 
diseases  may  have  been  contracted  elsewhere,  or  con- 
tracted there  and  develojjed  elsewhere  ;  therefore  to 
judge  of  the  operation  of  the  Act,  it  is  better  to 
confine  our  attention  to  the  two  forms  of  the  disease, 
— primary  venereal  sores  and  gonorrhoea.  With  regard 
to  primary  venereal  sores,  beginning  with  1864,  the 
admissions  per  1,000  mean  strength  at  the  stations 
where  the  Act  was  not  in  operation  were  as  follows  : — 

16.074.  {Canon  Gregory.)  Are  these  diflTerent 
stations  you  are  going  to  give  us  ? — All  of  the 
stations  at  which  the  Act  was  not  in  operation;  and  in 

1864  it  includes  the  whole  of  the  28  stations,  because 
no  Act  came  into  operation  until  the  beginning  of 

1865  ;  therefore  I  propose  to  take  1864  as  a  starting 
point. 

16.075.  {Viscount  Hardijige.)  The  Act  of  1864,  I 
presume,  Avould  not  have  come  into  operation  until,  we 
will  say,  the  September  of  that  year,  would  it? — 
No ;  therefore  I  look  upon  1864  as  an  unprotected 
year. 

16.076.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  arrive  at.  1864 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  unprotected  year  ? 
—Yes,  at  all  the  stations.  The  ratio  per  1,000  of 
strength  admitted  into  hospital  for  primary  venereal 
sores  was  108-6  in  1864,  99-9  in  1865,  90-9  in  1866 
108  in  186J,  106-7  in  1868,  111-9  in  1869,  and 
113*3  in  1870.  Then  the  admissions  for  primary  vene- 
real sores  at  the  protected  stations  were  in  1865,  the  first 
year  in  which  the  Act  was  in  operation,  120;  in  1866, 
90-5  ;  in  1867,  86-3  ;  in  1868,  72-1  ;  in  1869,  60-9, 
and  in  1870,  54*5.  That  is  for  primary  venereal 
sores.  The  number  of  admissions  into  hospital  for 
gonorrhoea  at  the  unprotected  stations  in  1864  were 
112-5;  in  1865,  113-3;  in  1866,  99-3;  in  1867. 
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131-6;  in  1868,  128-4;  in  1869,  102-5;  in  1870, 
96  ■  5  :  while  at  the  protected  stations  the  admissions 
for  gonorrhoea  in  1865  were  140-5;  in  1866,  164-9; 
in  1867.130-9;  in  1868,126-6;  in  1869,  108-6; 
and  in  1870,  98-1. 

16.077.  Are  these  per  1,000  ? — These  figures  are 
per  1,000  of  mean  sti-eugth. 

16.078.  {Chair))ian.)  Are  these,  case3  of  simple 
gonorrhoea,  or  of  gonorrhoea  complicated  with  syphilis  ? 
— If  a  case  of  gonorrhoea  were  admitted  which  was 
complicated  with  syphilis,  it  would  be  entered  in  our 
returns  as  a  case  of  syphilis,  that  being  the  major 
disease.  I  will  merely  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  remarkable  progressive  diminution 
of  the  admissions  per  1,000  of  mean  strength  in  the 
protected  districts  from  120  per  1,000  down  to  54-5, 
while  at  the  unprotected  stations  there  are  for  two 
years  a  decrease,  then  tliere  is  an  increase,  and 
instead  of  either  a  progressive  increase  or  decrease, 
it  has  been  an  oscillating  line  terminating  in  an 
increase  of  between  four  and  five  ])er  1,000  of  the 
strength  in  1870  as  compared  with  1864. 

16.079.  The  venereal  sores  seem  to  vary  vei'y  much 
indeed.  I  see  for  60,681  average  strength  there  were 
6,590  cases  of  primary  venereal  sores.  To  what  year 
do  you  refer  ? 

16.080.  In  1864  ?— Yes  ;  that  was  the  reason  I  put 
them  in  ratios,  to  facilitate  comparison  between  the 
different  years. 

16.081.  And  for  1870  there  are  17,852  men  and 
2,022  cases  of  primary  venereal  sores  ;  that  would  be 
about  the  same  thing  ? — Yes,  very  nearly.  There  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  oscillation  in  the  admissions 
in  the  unprotected  districts,  but  I  think  that  is  always 
found.  Looking  over  the  statistics  of  the  ai-my  which 
were  prepared  20  or  30  years  ago,  I  find  the  same 
feature  with  regard  to  syphilis,  that  there  is  never  a 
steady  increase  or  a  steady  decrease,  but  that  the 
amount  oscillates.  At  that  time  there  was  no  Act  in 
operation,  and  I  think  one  of  the  very  striking  features 
of  these  returns  is  the  steady  decrease  at  the  stations 
where  the  Act  is  in  operation,  as  compared  with  the 
oscillation  in  the  unprotected  districts,  and  with  the 
oscillations  of  the  previous  years  when  we  had  no  Act 
in  operation.  The  oscillations  appear  to  be  the  rule 
of  the  disease  where  there  is  no  controlling  power 
over  it. 

16.082.  (^Viscount  Hardinge.)  Have  you  any  return 
showing  the  oscillations  in  the  amount  of  syphilis 
previous  to  1864? — I  can  give  you  the  admissions  per 
1,000  of  mean  strength  in  the  infantry  for  the  10  years 
from  1837  to  1846  inclusive  if  required.  The  second 
table  which  I  have  prepared  shows  the  admissions  for 
primary  venei-eal  sores  and  gonorrhoea,  and  the  ratio 
per  1,000  of  mean  strength  admitted  at  the  stations 
where  the  Act  was  in  operation.  It  is  a  com- 
parison of  the  different  years  under  the  Act,  not  a 
comparison  between  stations  under  the  Act  and  not 
under  the  Act.  I  thought  it  would  show  this  in- 
teresting feet,  that  there  has  been  a  progressive 
diminution  in  the  admissions  into  hospital  for  primaiy 
venereal  sores  in  each  year  in  which  the  Act  has  been 
in  operation.  The  results  at  the  whole  of  the  stations 
to  which  the  Act  has  been  applied  are  as  follows  :  In 
the  year  preceding  the  Act  coming  into  operation  the 
admissions  were  88-9  per  1,000  of  mean  strength  for 
primary  venereal  sores. 

16.083.  Protected  stations?  —  Protected  stations 
alone. 

16.084.  {Mr.  Buxton.)  And  the  Act  having  been 
introduced  in  each  place  you  take  the  year  before  at 
each  place  ? — I  take  the  year  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Act  in  each  instance. 

16.085.  {Chairman.)  I  observe  that  at  all  the 
districts,  with  the  exception  of  "Windsor,  which  is  a 
veiy  remarkable  exception,  there  is  a  pi'ogressive 
decrease  of  the  disease? — In  the  second  year  at 
Windsor  there  was  a  very  large  increase. 

16.086.  It  rose  from  62  to  143  ?— Yes. 

16.087.  Now  to  what  do  you  ascribe  that  ? — I 
26937. 


cannot  explain  it,  except   perhaps   the   change   of  THIRTY- 
regiments.  SIXTH  DAY, 

16.088.  Does  the  shifting  of  the  Guards  from  Lou-   

don  produce  it? — No,  because  that  occurs  every  year  ;        ^-  Graham 
a  battalion  is  sent  from  London  to  Windsor.    Now,  ^^r^' 
the  amount  of  venereal  disease  in  the  Guards  is  very  " 
considerable.     In  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards  there  3 [March  1871 

is  always  a  smaller  proportion  of  venereal  disease  than   . 

in  the  other  two  regiments,  and  I  think  the  Scots 

Fusilier  Guards  were  there  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  fii'st  year  the  Act  was  in  operation,  and  were 
replaced  by  the  Coldstreams,  and  it  may  have  been 
the  change  of  regiments,  or  one  of  those  oscillations 
in  the  amount  of  disease  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for. 

16.089.  {Sir  J.  Trelaw^iy.)  Do  these  returns  apply 
to  men  only  ? — To  men  only. 

16.090.  {Chairman.)  And  the  return  shows  that 
the  amount  at  Windsor  for  the  year  preceding  the 
introduction  of  the  Act  was  62  cases  of  primary 
venereal  sores,  while  in  the  first  year  under  the  Act 
there  were  143  cases,  or  more  than  double.  In  the 
third  year  it  goes  down  again  to  96,  which  is  still 
more  than  the  first  unprotected  year,  and  in  the  third 
year  it  goes  down  to  72  that  being  10  more  than  the 
number  in  the  year  preceding  the  Act  ? — Yes.  The 
number  of  men  stationed  at  Windsor  you  will  observe 
was  limited;  therefore  you  must  expect  great  vari- 
ations. It  is  only  when  you  come  to  deal  with  large 
numbers  that  you  can  expect  anything  like  I'egularity 
in  averages,  and  the  number  in  Windsor  has  been 
only  abour  1,050  men. 

16.091.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.)  Surely  the  change  of 
the  Guards'  regiments  from  London  to  Windsor  would 
affect  the  per-centage,  would  it  not?  A  regiment  of 
Guards  going  from  an  unprotected  station  like  London 
to  a  protected  station  like  Windsor  ? — Yes  ;  but  as  the 
same  changes  take  place  every  year,  it  Avould  not  aft'ect 
one  year  compared  with  another,  the  effect  would  be 
the  same  in  every  year  unless  there  was  some  peculiar 
difference  in  the  regiments. 

16.092.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  suggest  that 
in  one  of  the  regiments  of  Guards  venereal  disease  is 
more  rife  ? — No  ;  in  one  of  the  regiments  it  is  less 
rife  than  in  the  other  two.  It  may,  however,  have 
been  one  of  those  oscillations  of  disease  which  we  find 
constantly  occurring  and  are  unable  to  account  for, 
particularly  where  the  numbers  are  small.  I  will  now 
show  the  result  of  the  Act  by  this  return.  In  each 
case  I  give  the  year  preceding  the  Act. 

16.093.  {Viscount  Ilardinge.)  Then  where  the  Act 
was  introduced  in  1866  you  give  the  year  1865  ? — • 
Yes,  and  where  introduced  in  1857  I  give  the  year 
1866,  and  so  on,  but  I  put  them  altogether  to  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  figures  to  justify  us  placing 
reliance  on  the  results.  In  the  year  preceding  the  Act, 
the  number  of  men  under  observation  at  these  stations 
was  39,328  ;  the  admissions  per  1,000  of  mean  strength 
for  primary  venereal  sores  were  88  -  9  ;  the  troops  who 
have  been  a  year  under  the  Act  amount  to  38,697  ; 
the  admissions  per  1,000  for  primary  sores  were  79-6. 

16.094.  {Dr.  Bridges.)  That  is  the  year  in  which 
the  Act  was  introduced  ? — No,  the  first  year  of  the 
Act  at  all  the  stations. 

16.095.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.)  But  what  Act  ? — I 
am  now  talking  of  the  Act  of  1866. 

16.096.  (  Chairman.)  Then  88  9  per  1,000  is  the 
figure  for  the  year  1865  ? — The  Act  of  1866  came 
into  operation  at  the  end  of  1866,  therefore  the  year 
preceding  at  five  of  the  stations  was  the  year  1866 
itself;  at  Windsor  1867,  at  Shornclifi'e  and  Colchester 
1868,  and  at  the  six  other  stations  it  was  1869. 
I  have  taken  the  totals  of  all  these,  and  combined 
them  to  get  the  general  result.  Therefore  at  all 
the  stations  at  which  the  Act  has  been  applied,  in 
the  year  preceding  the  Act  the  admissions  for 
primary  venereal  sores  were  88-9  per  1,000  mean 
strength  ;  in  the  first  year  the  stations  were  under  the 
Act  the  admissions  were  79-6  per  1,000  of  mean 
strength  ;  in  the  second  year  the  admissions  were 
66-6  per  1,000  of  mean  strength;  in  the  third  year 
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THIRTY-  58*4  per  1,000;  and  in  the  fourth  year  they  were 
SIXTH  DAY.  under  the  Act,  which  of  course  was  1870,  the  admis- 

  sions  were  54  "4,  which  shows  a  progressive  decrease 

^^■^■^"'^^^  from  nearly  89  down  to  nearly  55. 

Balfour,  16,097.  {Dr.  Bridges.)  Then  the  first  year  is  the 

J  _'       year  when  the  Acts  were  brought  in  ? — The  year  the 

31  March  1871   -A-cts  were  passed,  but  not  applied  to  the  different 
 stations. 

16.098.  {Canon  Gregory.)  The  year  before  the 
introduction  ? — The  year  before  the  introduction  at 
each  station.  Then  the  admissions  for  gonorrhoea  in 
the  year  preceding  the  Act  were  118-1  per  1,000  ;  in 
the  first  year  under  the  Act  117' 3  ;  in  the  second 
year  123 -6;  in  the  third  year  105-9  per  1,000  ;  and 
in  the  fourth  year  under  the  Act  103-7  per  1,000  of 
mean  strength. 

16.099.  {Chairman.)  There,  is  no  material  difference 
in  the  gonorrhoea.  The  Act  does  not  appear  to  pro- 
duce much  impression  on  it  ? — The  Act  has  done  very 
little  in  the  reduction  of  gonorrhoea  ;  the  reduction  has 
been  mainly  confined  to  primary  venereal  sores. 

16.100.  That  marked  impression  having  been  made 
'   on  the  health  of  the  troops  in  respect  of  the  graver 

forms  of  venereal  disease,  to  what  portion  of  the  Acts 
do  you  attribute  that  important  result  ? — I  presume 
it  must  be  the  ascertaining  of  the  existence  of  disease 
among  the  females  and  placing  them  immediately 
under  treatment. 

16.101.  By  means  of  the  periodical  examination  ? — ■ 
By  means  of  the  periodical  examination. 

16.102.  {Sir  J.  Trelaiony.)  Would  it  be  much 
more  easy  to  conceal  gonorrhoea  before  examination  ? 
— It  would  be  extremely  difficult  at  examination  to 
detect  gonorrhoea. 

16.103.  That  would  account  for  there  being  not  so 
much  diminution  in  that  case  as  in  the  case  of  primary 
venereal  sores  ? — I  think  it  would  sufl5ciently  account 
for  it.  If  a  woman  is  desirous  at  all  of  concealment, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  a 
discharge,  and  if  it  were  ascertained,  in  many  instances 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  it  is  a  natural  dis- 
charge or  a  gonorrhceal  discharge. 

16.104.  {Chairman.)  But  the  presence  of  sores  could 
be  detected  with  comparative  ease  ? — Yes. 

16.105.  {Sir  J.  Trelaivny.)  I  suppose  also  the 
woman  has  a  stronger  motive  for  stating  the  fact  of 
her  having  a  sore  than  gonorrhoea,  on  account  of 
the  greater  danger  she  incurs  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
they  are  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  danger  they 
incur,  but  I  think  the  decrease  arises  from  the  facility 
there  is  in  detecting  a  sore  on  examination,  while  the 
greater  difficulty  there  is  in  detecting  gonorrhoea 
prevents  the  same  result  in  the  case  of  that  disease. 

16.106.  {Chairman.)  Could  you  suggest  any  other 
cause  for  this  remarkable  diminution  in  the  syphilitic 
class  of  venereal  disease  than  the  periodical  examina- 
tion of  the  public  women  ? — I  do  not  think  that  any 
other  explanation  can  be  given ;  because  if  there  had 
been  any  general  cause  in  operation,  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  effects  of  it  at  the  stations  where  the  Act 
is  not  in  operation,  as  much  as  at  the  stations  where 
the  Act  is  in  operation;  but  we  find,  on  the  contrary, 
that  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  at  the  stations 
which  are  not  under  the  Act. 

16.107.  Then  concurrently  with  this  diminution  of 
the  disease  at  the  protected  stations,  there  has  been  no 
similar  diminution  in  the  disease  at  the  unprotected 
stations  ? — There  is  a  decrease  at  the  unprotected 
stations  for  one  or  two  years,  but  it  is  followed  by  an 
increase;  and  in  1870,  as  compared  with  the  earlier 
period,  there  has  been  a  slight  increase,  the  ratio 
being,  for  the  first  year,  108'6,  and  the  last  year, 
113-3. 

16.108.  But  the  variation  of  the  figures  in  the  un- 
protected districts  proves  nothing  ? — It  proves  nothing. 

16.109.  Would  you  think  it  impossible  to  look  at 
these  figures  in  the  protected  districts  without  inquir- 
ing into  the  cause  of  this  diminution,  and  pass  it  over  as 
not  worthy  of  noiice  ;  or,  supposing  there  had  been 
no  Acts  in  existence,  and  you  had  seen  this  gradual 
diminution  for  a  series  of  four  or  five  years  past  in  that 


graver  form  of  venereal  disease,  would  you  think  it 
sufficiently  remarkable  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
cause  ? — Most  undoubtedly.  I  think  the  practical 
result  of  reducing  disease  of  so  formidable  a  character 
in  its  after  consequences  as  syphilis,  is  one  that  would 
merit  a  most  full  investigation. 

16.110.  Is  there  any  other  observation  with  regard 
to  these  figures  that  you  would  wish  to  make? — 
Nothing  occm-s  to  me  at  present.  I  have  pointed  out 
the  leading  results  that  have  been  obtained,  and  place 
in  your  hands  the  tables,  which  will  enable  you  to 
judge  how  far  my  calculations  are  correct. 

16.111.  We  have  had  before  us  figures  on  which  we 
could  not  i-ely.  I  must  ask  you  whether  we  can  rely  on 
your  tables  ? — I  may  state  the  way  in  which  these  tables 
are  made  up,  and  allow  you  to  judge  whether  they 
cannot  be  reUed  on.  Every  Saturday  a  return  is  made 
by  the  surgeon  of  every  regiment  and  depot  and  large 
detachment  in  the  United  Kingdom,  showing  the 
strength,  the  admissions  into  hospital,  and  the  deaths 
during  the  preceding  week,  ending  on  the  Friday 
night.  These  are  forwarded  to  the  Medical  Board 
at  Whitehall  Yard,  and  are  in  the  course  of  the 
following  week  tabulated,  so  that  at  the  end  of  every 
week  we  have  a  return  showing  the  strength  and  the 
admissions  into  hospital  at  every  station  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  the  excejition  of  a  few  very  small 
detachments.  These  ai'e  tabulated  by  clerks  under  my 
supervision,  and  from  these  we  prepare  a  return  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
showing  the  health  of  the  army  during  the  preceding 
week.  From  these  returns  the  admissions  into  hospital 
for  venereal  diseases  are  taken  out  by  the  clerks  and 
entered  in  a  special  book  by  stations,  and  at  the  end  of 
every  quarter  we  total  these,  and  from  the  results  of 
the  four  quarters  get  the  results  for  the  year.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  any  mistake  can  occur  which 
would  in  the  slightest  degree  vitiate  our  results.  If 
you  will  allow  me,  I  will  put  in  the  form  in  which 
the  admissions  into  hospital  are  entered  weekly,  and 
it  is  from  these  returns  that  the  tables  before  you  have 
been  prepared.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  there 
can  be  any  mistake  of  any  importance.  If  at  any 
time  a  return  does  not  come  in  from  a  regiment, 
which  sometimes  happens,  it  would  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  affect  our  results,  because  the  strength  would 
be  omitted,  as  well  as  the  admissions  ;  but  when 
these  come  in  we  put  them  in  what  is  called  the 
"  too  late "  book,  and  add  them  to  the  other  returns 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter  ;  so  that  1  think  we  very 
rarely  indeed  omit  a  detachment. 

16.112.  How  long  has  that  system  of  returns  been 
going  on  ? — It  was  instituted  in  1860,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
known  as  Lord  Herbert's  Commission.  The  weekly 
returns  first  came  into  operation  in  January  1860, 
and  they  have  been  carried  on  ever  since. 

16.113.  Are  there  similar  returns  of  all  the  maladies 
with  which  the  men  are  affected  ? — Yes,  every  disease. 
Here  is  the  form  in  Avhich  we  get  the  weekly  return. 
The  more  common  diseases  have  their  names  printed 
in  the  form  to  save  clerical  labom-,  and  blanks  are 
left  in  which  to  fill  in  ajiy  disease  which  is  not  printed. 
The  instructions  are  that  every  case  admitted  into 
hospital  in  the  week  is  to  be  entered  in  that  return  up 
to  12  o'clock  on  Friday  night. 

16.114.  Could  this  difference  in  the  amount  of 
syphihtic  disease  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  be 
accounted  for  by  the  improved  morals  and  habits  of  the 
men  as  regards  cleanliness  ? — I  do  not  think  it  could, 
because  if  there  were  any  such  improvement  it  would 
extend  equally  to  all  stations,  and  as  we  do  not  find 
that  result  occurs  at  stations  which  are  not  under  the 
Act,  we  are  entitled  to  infer  that  there  has  not  been 
such  improvement,  or  if  there  has  been,  that  it  has  not 
been  the  cause  of  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
disease. 

16.1 15.  You  were  a  member  of  a  medical  committee 
which  sat  in  the  year  1865,  I  think? — I  was. 

16.116.  Before  which  the  nature  of  this  disease 
was  very  strictly  investigated  ? — It  was. 
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16.1 17.  And  the  committee  arrived  at  a  report, 
from  a  portion  of  which  you  dissented  ? — I  did. 

16.118.  Now  it  has  been  frequently  suggested  to  this 
Commission  that  it  is  unfair  to  examine  the  prostitutes 
and  to  exempt  the  soldiers  and  sailors  from  a  similar 
examination,  and  you  have  expressed  in  very  clear 
language  your  objection  to  the  examination  of  soldiers. 
Do  you  still  adhere  to  that  opinion  ? — Decidedly.  J 
do  not  think  the  two  cases  are  at  all  parallel,  because 
the  women  whom  you  examine  are  following  a  dan- 
gerous trade.  I  quite  admit  that  it  is  an  illegal 
trade,  but  it  is  a  trade  which  we  have  never  yet  by 
any  legislation  been  able  to  put  down,  and  which  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  put  down,  and  I 
think  you  are  entitled  to  do  as  much  as  you  possibly 
can  to  reduce  the  evils  of  that  trade  ;  therefore  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  hardship  in  subjecting  the 
women  who  are  following  it  to  that  inspection.  If  you 
could  by  any  means  find  out  only  the  men  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  these  women,  so  as  to  inspect 
them,  it  would  be  perhaps  fair  to  do  so,  but  you  have 
a  very  large  number  of  men  in  the  army  who  are, 
I  believe,  moral,  well-conducted  men,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  hardship  for  them  to  be  inspected  weekly, 
in  order  that  you  may  detect  the  disease  of  their 
comrades  who  may  have  been  exposing  themselves  to 
these  causes  of  disease  ;  and  I  think  there  is  another 
point  Avhich  is  worthy  of  consideration,  that  it  is  not 
quite  fair  to  call  upon  the  medical  officers  in  the  army 
to  make  a  very  disgusting  inspection  once  a  week  for 
the  sake  of  detecting  a  disease  which  I  believe  you 
could  equally  well  discover  by  other  means.  It  is  an 
inspection  which  at  all  times  has  been  extremely 
unpopular  among  medical  officers  in  the  army,  and  in 
consequence  of  its  great  unpopularity  the  inspection 
has  never  been  an  efficient  one. 

16.119.  You  have  said  that  if  you  could  detect  the 
men  who  are  in  a  condition  to  communicate  disease,  it 
might  be  fair  to  inspect  them ;  but  do  yon  think  that 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  those  men  it  is  right  or 
prudent  to  subject  the  whole  regiment,  comprising 
many  decent  and  respectable  young  men  amongst 
them,  to  this  coarse  and  revolting  examination  of  their 
persons  ? — I  think  it  most  unjust,  and  that  was  one 
of  the  grounds  on  which  I  founded  my  protest  against 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee. 

16.120.  In  which  you  were  supported  by  a  naval 
officer  of  high  rank,  Sir  Frederick  Grey,  who  gave 
evidence  before  the  committee.  He  was  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  at  that  time,  and  gave 
evidence  before  that  committee  ? — Yes,  a.'  regarded 
the  navy.  I  believe  that  I  represent  the  feelings  of  99 
medical  officers  out  of  100  when  I  say  I  consider  it  to 
be  a  most  disgusting  examination,  and  one  which 
would  be  most  unfairly  put  upon  them  if  brought 
into  force. 

16.121.  You  think  there  t»re  two  objections, 
first,  that  it  is  unnecessarily  offensive  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  second,  with  regard  to  the  men,  that 
it  demoralises  them  ? — I  think  so,  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  extremely  unpopular  to  the  well-conducted 
and  steady  men.  And  there  is  a  third  objection  which 
you  have  scarcely  stated ;  I  believe  it  would  be,  as 
I  understand  it  was  when  carried  out  formerly  in 
the  army,  a  most  inefficient  examination.  If  you 
endeavour  to  carry  out  an  examination  in  which  the 
people  who  examine  and  the  people  who  are  examined 
both  consider  themselves  unjustly  treated,  you  will 
have  an  inefficient  examination.  It  will  be  gone 
through  as  a  mere  matter  of  course. 

16.122.  We  have  been  told  by  an  officer  of  high 
rank  that  there  has  been  no  difficulty  found  in  re- 
cruiting regiments  in  which  this  practice  of  periodical 
examination  prevailed  ? — It  was  the  rule  throughout 
the  army  until  1859. 

16.123.  And  is  partially  adopted  now  by  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  regiments  ? — As  far  as  I  know  it 
is  carried  out  in  two  regiments  of  Guards,  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  carried  out  in  any  other 
regiment.  I  do  not  know  any  other  regiment  in 
which  it  is  done. 


16.124.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  discretion  is  TUTRTY- 
left  to  the  colonel  to  adopt  it  or  not  ?— No.  SIXTH  DAY'. 

16.125.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  It  is  done  on  going  on   

furlough  and  returning  from  furlough  ?— Yes  ;  but  I  ^''■J^^j^^J"^"' 
was  talking  of  inspecting  the  regiments  generally —  FRs' 
the  weekly  inspection.   

16.126.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  make  exceptions  in  31  March  1871. 

the  case  of  men  going  on  furlough  and  returning  from  

furlough  ? — I  think  it  would  be  justifiable  to  do  so  ; 

it  is  quite  an  exceptional  case  and  occurs  so  seldom 
that  I  think  very  little  objection  would  be  made  to  it. 

16.127.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  Are  you  aware 
whether  it  is  the  fact  that  colonels  commanding  regi- 
ments have  a  discretionary  power  now  to  introduce  the 
periodical  examination  of  the  men  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  it  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

16.128.  {Chairman.)  Then  do  you  think  that  modi- 
fied examination  of  men  going  on  and  returning  from 
furlough  would  not  be  distasteful  to  the  men  or  to 
the  medical  officers  ? — I  think  it  would  be  distaste- 
ful, but  to  so  slight  an  extent  that  they  would  make 
no  difficulty  about  it.  I  think  they  would  consider  it 
a  fair  thing  to  do  in  the  way  of  jDrecaution. 

16.129.  The  persons  of  recruits  are  strictly 
examined,  are  they  not  ? — Yes ;  a  recruit  when 
examined  is  stripped  entirely.  He  is  brought  into  a 
room  and  stripped  perfectly  naked  in  order  that  the 
examining  officer  may  find  any  defects  which  would 
disqualify  him  for  military  service. 

16.130.  And  if  he  was  suffering  from  a  disease  of 
this  kind  would  he  be  rejected  ? — If  he  was  suffering 
from  syphihs,  undoubtedly. 

16.131.  Although  otherwise  a  strong,  healthy,  and 
desirable  recruit  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  because  when  a 
man  has  a  primary  venereal  sore  you  can  never  tell 
what  the  ultimate  result  may  be  ;  secondary  symptoms 
may  foUow,  and  the  man  break  down,  and  a  medical 
officer  would  not  be  justified  in  passing  a  man  labour- 
ing under  that  form  of  disease. 

16.132.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  1866  which 
renders  a  keeper  of  a  brothel  criminally  responsible 
for  harbouring  a  diseased  prostitute  knowing  her  to  be 
diseased.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  that  qualifi- 
cation as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  keeper  should  be 
altered  ? — The  objection  which  I  have  always  heard 
stated  to  that  condition  is  the  impossibility  of  proving 
that  the  brothel  keeper  did  it  knowingly. 

16.133.  That  is  an  objection  which  would  occur  to 
any  lawyer  ? — It  was  a  lawyer  who  raised  the  objection 
to  me. 

16.134.  Do  you  think  it  would  facilitate  conviction 
under  this  clause  if  you  were  to  omit  that  word 
"  knowingly  "  ? — I  am  hardly  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  facihtate 
conviction ;  at  least,  I  consulted  a  police  magistrate  on 
the  subject,  and  he  told  me  that  the  difficulty  was 
that  you  could  not  prove  that  the  brothel  keeper  knew 
the  prostitute  to  be  diseased.  How  far  it  would  be 
just  to  punish  them  unless  that  could  be  proved  is  a 
matter  for  consideration. 

16.135.  Would  you  give  authority  to  a  magistrate 
to  send  any  common  prostitute  or  night-walker  who 
should  be  brought  before  him  on  a  charge  of  loitering 
or  solicitation  to  the  hospital  for  examination  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  so. 

16.136.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  an 
unjustifiable  invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ? — 
It  would  not  be  any  more  an  invasion  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  than  many  of  the  acts  which  are  done  in  the 
way  of  putting  down  dangerous  trades  are  an  invasion. 
We  do  not  allow  people  to  accumulate  petroleum  or 
gunpowder  in  their  houses.  That  is  an  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

16.137.  Is  there  any  alteration  or  amendment  of 
the  Act  which  you  would  suggest  ? — Nothing  has 
occurred  to  me.  It  appears  to  work  so  well  that  I 
have  always  thought  it  would  be  better  to  work  it  for 
a  few  years  before  introducing  any  alteration,  and 
those  alterations  would  be  better  obtained  from  the 
people  who  had  the  working  of  the  Act  at  different 
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  16,138.  When  the  Act  was  first  introduced  were 

J)i-.  T.  Graham         ^.^j.^.  ganguine  in  your  expectation  of  success? — 
^FR^S        ^  thought  it  would  be  almost  a  dead 

'     ■       letter  the  first  year  or  two,  taking  all  the  general 

31  March  1871.  I'Psuits,  looking  at  all  the  venereal  diseases.  I  thought 
_____  that  it  was  likely  to  prove  a  failure.  It  was  only 
Avhen  I  came  to  go  more  minutely  into  the  matter  and 
to  get  at  the  results  by  taking  those  two  diseases  which 
the  Act  was  most  likely  to  affect,  that  I  came  to  see  the 
important  part  it  was  performing.  Under  the  general 
head  of  venereal  diseases  there  was  such  a  large 
amount  of  secondary  disease  which  would  not  be 
affected  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Act,  although 
ultimately  the  results  on  it  would  be  shown,  that  the 
results  appeared  to  be  inadequate  to  the  amount  of 
expense  and  labour  bestowed  upon  the  working  of  the 
Act ;  but  on  coming  to  take  out  the  two  diseases 
which  were  likely  to  be  affected  by  tlie  Act,  1  changed 
my  opinion  completely  as  to  its  operation,  and  the 
more  so  as  I  found  that  the  form  of  disease  which  had 
been  reduced  to  under  half  of  what  it  used  to  be  was 
the  only  form  of  disease  we  know  to  be  followed  by 
severe  constitutional  affections — that  is,  the  primaiy 
venereal  sore. 

16.139.  Then  your  experience  of  the  working  of 
\\e  Acts  lias  induced  you  to  think  they  have  been 
benefic  ial  ? — Decidedly. 

16.140.  Do  you  consider  the  periodical  examination 
of  the  women  an  essential  part  of  the  Acts  ? — Most 
undoubtedly.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Acts  could  be 
carried  out  without  that  examination.  It  is  the  only 
way  in  whicli  3'ou  could  detect  the  disease  and  bring 
it  under  treatment. 

16.141.  You  can  suggest  no  other  mode  of  dis- 
covering whether  a  woman  is  diseased  and  getting 
her  into  hospital,  except  through  the  medium  of  this 
periodical  examination  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

16.142.  You  have  not  yourself  been  brought  into 
contact  with  women  of  this  description,  and  do  not 
know  their  habits  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  specially 
of  them.  Ji  is  a  great  number  of  years  since  I  was  a 
regimental  officer.  I  used  to  see  and  hear  a  little  of 
them  when  I  was  at  Westminster  in  the  Guards,  but 
that  is  more  than  20  years  ago. 

16.143.  The  women  who  have  a  dislike  to  go  into 
hospital  and  submit  to  seclusion  would  probably  not  be 
induced,  if  the  periodical  examination  was  done  away 
with,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  which  the. 
Iiospital  holds  out  ? — I  feel  confident  they  would  not. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  women  at  all  realise  the  nature 
of  the  disease  under  which  they  are  labouring,  and  its 
serious  consequences  on  the  constitution. 

16.144.  We  are  told  that  the  women,  when  they 
apply  for  admission  voluntarily  to  Lock  Hospitals,  are 
in  a  bad  state  of  disease  ? — I  presume  it  would  be  so 
far  advanced  that  they  are  unable  to  carry  on  their 
trade. 

16.145.  (^Viscomit  Harding e.)  I  suppose,  ii^  view- 
ing the  practical  results  of  these  Acts,  it  is  very 
important  to  look  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
syphilis  ? — I  think  that  is  the  important  point.  If  the 
question  were  merely  as  regards  gonorrhoea,  I  should 
look  upon  it  as  a  thing  which  would  not  justify  any 
expense,  or  the  infliction  of  anything  that  might 
be  called  a  hardship,  because  the  consequences  of 
gonorrhoea  are  generally  local  ;  but  the  consequences 
of  syphilis  are  excessive  deterioration  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  lighting  up  of  disabling,  and  very  often 
fixtal,  diseases.  I  believe  syphilis  to  be  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  large  amount  of  consumption  Avhich  we 
have  in  the  army,  and  especially  in  the  Guards. 

16.146.  Do  you  think  that  would  have  more  to  do 
with  consumption  in  the  household  troops  than  the  night 
duty  ? — By  "  especially  "  I  meant  that  we  had  a  larger 
amount  of  consumption  in  the  Guards  than  we  had  in 
the  line.  I  did  not  mean  to  apply  this  to  the  amount 
of  syphilis,  but  as  to  the  amount  of  consumption. 

16.147.  I  suppose  you  would  say,  as  a  medical  man, 
that  the  constitution  of  a  soldier  for  actual  service  is 


more  or  less  impaired  by  a  bad  attack  of  syphilis  ?  

Undoubtedly.  We  frequently  have  to  invalid  men  for 
secondary  syphilis,  and  I  believe  a  large  number  of 
other  cases  we  are  obliged  to  invalid — for  instance, 
rheumatism — are  of  syphilitic  origin.  ' 

16.148.  It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  previous  to  the 
years  1864  and  1865,  there  Avas  a  steady  decrease, 
especially  of  syphilis.  Can  you  give  us  any  informa- 
tion on  that  head  ? — I  have  not  made  up  returns  of 
syphilis  previous  to  1864 ;  it  could  be  done,  but  it 
would  involve  a  very  large  amount  of  labour,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  way  in  which  for  the  first  two  or 
three  years  the  weekly  returns  were  kept.  I  could 
make  an  approximate  statement,  but  not  a  particu- 
larly accurate  one.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  in 
introducing  a  system  of  returns  to  see  every  point  on 
which  information  Avould  be  wanted.  We  introduced 
a  new  set  of  forms  in  1860  for  the  weekly  return  of 
the  troops,  and  gradually,  as  we  found  their  defects,  we 
improved  them,  and  I  think  1864  was  the  first  year  in 
which  I  could  give  you  minute  details  of  that  kind  with 
perfect  reliance  on  their  accuracy. 

16.149.  We  will  say  for  five  years  preceding  1864  ; 
can  you  give  us  any  general  idea  of  the  health  of 
the  army  with  respect  to  venereal  disease  ? — Do  you 
mean  venereal  disease  generally,  or  syphilis  only  ? 

16.150.  You  have  told  us  already  you  have  no 
returns  showing  the  amount  of  syphilis  before  1864, 
and  that  being  the  case,  could  you  tell  us  what  the 
amount  of  venereal  disease  generally  was  ? — I  have 
sent  a  retmii  to  the  chairman  showing  that  ab-eady,  in 
answer  to  a  requisition  from  the  Commission. 

16,151-2.  With  regard  to  the  inspection  of  the  men, 
I  think  I  need  not  ask  you,  as  you  signed  the  report 
of  that  committee  under  protest,  whether  you  agree 
with  that  portion  of  the  report  in  which  they  say  that 
this  inspection  is  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  the 
examination  of  the  women  ? — I  do  not  thiuk  it  at  all 
indispensable. 

16.153.  Can  you  state  that  that  is  the  opinion  of 
other  medical  officers  of  the  army  — It  is  stated  to 
be  the  opinion  of  a  very  large  number  of  medical 
officers. 

16.154.  Y'^ou  were  the  only  military  medical  officer 
on  the  Venereal  Committee? — Y'es,  I  was  the  only 
one.    There  was  a  naval  medical  officer. 

16.155.  And  he  signed  the  report  without  protest? 
— Yes  ;  but  there  was  a  marked  difference  between  his 
position  and  mine.  I  had  a  pi-actical  experience  of 
these  inspections  as  a  medical  officer  in  the  Guards. 
He  had  no  experience  in  the  navy,  for  they  had 
never  been  introduced  there. 

16.156.  But,  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  inspection  could  be  shown  to  be  an  indispensable 
auxiliary  to  the  Acts,  do  you  think  that  the  trouble 
and  the  disagreeable  duty  would  be  a  sufficiently 
strong  argument  against  carrying  that  practice  out  ? 
— Not  if  you  could  show  it  to  be  indispensable.  At 
the  same  time,  I  think  you  would  have  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  it  made  a  very  efficient  exami- 
nation. 

16.157.  You  are  aware  that  the  House  of  Commons 
recommended  not  that  all  the  soldiers  should  be  ex- 
amined periodically,  but  merely  the  men  of  the  regiment 
who  w^ere  known  to  be  men  of  notoriously  bad  habits. 
To  that,  I  suppose,  you  have  the  same  objection  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  medical  officers  when 
you  could  obtain,  as  I  believe  you  could,  et^ually  good 
results  from  other  measures.  I  should  inflict  a  severe 
punishment  on  any  man  of  the  regiment  who  con- 
tracted disease  and  did  not  immediately  report  it,  and 
I  have  very  little  doubt — indeed  I  have  no  doubt — 
that  if  you  did  so,  the  cases  of  concealment  of  disease 
would  be  very  rare — not  more  numerous  than  probably 
would  escape  detection  at  an  examination  Avhich  would 
be  made  in  the  short  time  allotted  to  it,  and  within 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it  otherwise. 

16.158.  Aie  you  aw^are  that  there  was  a  general 
order  published  to  that  efiect,  and  that  it  was  after- 
wai'ds  cancelled  ? — I  think  there  is  an  order  still  in 
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force,  that  every  man  wlio  is  reported  for  having 
concealed  his  disease  is  punished. 

16.159.  We  have  it  in  evidence  from  a  witness  of 
high  authority,  and  I  think  his  v\rords  were,  the  order 
has  been  either  allowed  to  drop  or  positively  cancelled  ? 
— Does  that  remark  apply  to  the  order  for  punishing 
men  who  are  reported  as  having  concealed  their 
disease,  or  an  order  wliich  I  believe  at  one  time 
existed  for  punishing  all  men  who  came  in  diseased  ? 

16.160.  Itistobe  found  at  page  576.  This  is  an 
extract  from  the  general  oi'der  :  "  His  Royal  Highness 
"  is  now  pleased  to  direct  that  in  all  cases  where  a 
"  soldier  is  pi'oved  to  have  concealed  the  disease, 
"  thereby  rendering  the  cure  more  dilatory  and  diffi- 
"  cult,  the  offence  shall  be  visited  by  confinement  to 
"  barracks,  after  convalescence,  for  one  month,  and  by 
"  deprivation  of  furlough  for  the  current  year"? — I 
am  not  aware  that  that  general  order  has  ever  been 
cancelled. 

16.161.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  Have  you  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  is  carried  out  in  protected  districts, 
and  not  in  other  districts  ? — I  am  quite  sure  it  woidd 
be  carried  out  equally  over  all  districts,  and  no  dis- 
tinction made  in  the  application  of  it.  They  would 
nbt  be  entitled  to  carry  it  out  at  one  station  if  they 
did  not  carry  it  out  at  another.  In  fact,  I  feel  quite 
confident,  that  to  whatever  exteiat  it  is  carried  out, 
it  is  carried  out  equally  in  the  protected  and  unpro- 
tected districts. 

16.162.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  said,  that  if  such 
a  periodical  examination  of  the  men  were  introduced 
into  the  service,  the  men  would  feel  it  to  be  a  great 
hardship  ? — I  think  it  was  very  unpopular  with  the 
men  when  it  was  a  rule  of  the  service. 

16.163.  We  have  it  in  evidence  from  a  regimental 
officer  of  standing  and  high  experience  that  he  never 
had  any  complaint  during  the  many  years  he  was  in 
command  of  a  regiment  from  any  single  man  ? — I  do 
not  think  the  men  would  consider  themselves  justified  in 
making  a  complaint  to  the  commanding  ofEcer  because 
they  dislike  the  examination;  but  as  an  old  regimental 
assistant  surgeon,  and  having  had  to  carry  it  out  many 
years  myself,  I  know  very  well  what  the  feeling  of 
the  men  of  the  regiment  was,  that  it  was  very 
unpopular. 

16.164.  You  are  probably  aware  that  during  a 
number  of  yeivrs  it  was  in  force  in  the  army  it  did 
not  affect  the  recruiting  of  the  army  in  any  way  ? — I 
do  not  suppose  that  it  did ;  it  was  known  to  be  the 
rule  of  the  service,  but  I  think,  if  having  been 
abolished,  you  re-introduce  it,  it  will  very  probably 
affect  recruiting  ;  a,nd  there  is  another  point  con- 
nected ^with  recruiting  which  ought  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  that  we  have  been  endeavouring  now  for 
a  good  many  years  to  get  a  better  class  of  men  to 
enlist.  I  think  the  introduction  of  such  a  thing  as 
a  weekly  venereal  inspection  would  act  injuriously 
with  reference  to  that  very  class  of  men  whom  we 
have  been  trying  to  get  into  the  service. 

16.165.  On  that  point  I  ask  you  whether  you  are 
aware  that  the  Household  Cavalry  have  always 
enlisted  that  better  class  of  men  to  which  you  allude, 
and  during  the  time  these  periodical  examinations 
were  in  force  there  was  no  difference  in  recruiting 
as  compared  with  the  number  of  years  which  suc- 
ceeded tlie  discontinuance  of  that  practice  ? — But  I 
have  a  very  strong  impression  that  the  venereal 
inspections  were  never  carried  out  in  the  Household 
Cavalry  at  all. 

16.166.  We  have  been  told  by  an  officer  of  great 
experience  that  in  the  Household  Cavalry  they  were  so 
carried  out  ?  —  I  could  not  state  it  positively,  but  I 
have  an  impression  that  it  was  never  carried  out  in 
the  cavalry;  in  the  Foot  Guards  it  was  so  I  know,  but 
in  the  Household  Cavalry  I  always  understood  there 
were  no  weekly  inspections  for  venereal  diseases, 

16.167.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  officers  of 
the  army  generally  are  very  much  in  favour  of  this 
periodical  examination  ;  I  do  not  mean  the  medical 
officers,  but  the  officers  generally  ? — I  have  no  means 
of  knowing  the  feeling  amongst  the  officers  generally. 


I  do  know  the  feeling  of  the  department  to  which  I  'IHIRTY- 
belong.  SIXTH  DAY. 

16.168.  But  of  the  others  you  have  no  means  of   

judging  ? — No.  ^>'-  Graham 

16.169.  {Canon  Gregory.)  The  very  important  and  p"jfj' 

valuable  evidence  you  have    given   us  about  the  

reduction  of  disease  in  the  army,  makes  it  exceedingly  3;  March  1871. 

important  for  us  to  be  able  to  trace  as  far  as  we  can   

the  cause  to  which  that  reduction  is  due,  to  what 

extent  it  is  owing  to  periodical  examination,  and  to 
what  extent  it  is  owing  to  other  sources.  We  may  fairly 
distinguish  between  the  two,  may  we  not  ? — Yes,  if 
there  were  any  means  of  arriving  at  correct  conclusions, 
but  I  do  not  see  any  other  way.  If  you  can  point  out 
in  what  way  I  could  distinguish  between  the  two 
causes,  I  should  be  most  willing  to  take  any  amount  of 
trouble  to  draw  the  distinction, 

16.170.  May  not  we  take  this  at  all  events,  go 
through  the  figures  you  have  given  us  with  the 
separate  places,  and  try  the  general  effect  of  the  Act 
before  the  periodical  examinations  were  introduced, 
then  the  several  instances  as  the  examinations  increased 
in  frequency  ? — But  the  periodical  examinations  were 
introduced  at  the  different  stations  when  the  Act  was 
introduced,  as  far  as  I  understand, 

16.171.  I  have  a  paper  here  which  I  believe  was 
given  in  by  Captain  Harris,  in  which  I  have  the  date 
when  the  several  examinations  were  introduced.  If 
you  will  kindly  look  at  your  figures  as  we  go  through 
it,  I  would  ask  you  a  few  questions.  This  paper  shows 
that  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  year  1866  only  those 
were  exammed  who  wei'e  informed  against,  or  strongly 
suspected  of  being  affected  with  contagious  disease  ? 
— Yes  ;  that  was  under  the  Act  of  1864. 

16.172.  That  until  1866  no  person  was  periodically 
examined  ? — Yes. 

16.173.  But  then  during  that  first  year,  when  there 
were  general  facilities  for  removing  disease  and  no 
periodical  examination,  Ihe  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
the  disease  was  very  much  larger  than  in  any  subse- 
quent year  ? — At  what  station  ? 

16.174.  I  am  taking  your  own  figures  as  to  primary 
venereal  sores.  The  reduction  was  greater  in  1866 
over  1865  than  between  any  other  years  ;  namely, 
29  per  1,000  ? — I  am  hardly  prepared  to  admit  that. 

16.175.  You  gave  the  reduction  in  1866  at  29  per 
1,000  ;  in  1867  at  4  per  1,000;  in  1868  at  14  per 
1000;  in  1869  at  11  per  1,000;  in  1870  at  6  per 
1,000.  You  see  that  the  29  per  1,000  from  1865  to 
1866,  is  nearly  equal  to  all  the  rest  put  together, 
taking  the  stations  at  which  the  Act  was  in  operation, 
and  those  only  ? — Yes.  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say 
how  that  is,  because  I  cannot  understand  why  there 
should  have  been  such  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases 
in  1865  at  the  stations  in  which  the  Acts  were  brought 
into  operation,  unless,  perhaps,  it  was  this  :  that  these 
stations,  Devonport  and  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Chat- 
ham, and  Sheerness  Avere  the  stations  that  were 
probably  more  than  any  others  affected  by  venereal 
disease,  because  three  of  them  were  large  seaports, 
and  Chatham,  in  addition  to  that,  was  a  dockyard  ; 
and  I  think  that  the  very  large  amount  of  disease  in 
1865  is  probably  due  to  the  Act  having  only  been 
applied  to  those  three  very  large  stations  ;  almost 
anything  that  brought  the  prostitutes  even  to  a  slight 
degree  under  control  would  have  a  very  marked 
effect  in  reducing  the  amount  of  disease  under  the 
circumstances. 

16.176.  But  are  you  aware  that  the  Act  enforcing 
periodical  examination  was  not  introduced  into  Sheer- 
ness or  Chatham  until  October  1866  ? — 1  am  quite 
aware  of  it. 

16.177.  So  that  it  is  only  a  case  of  three  months  ? 
—Yes. 

16.178.  Then  Avould  the  introducing  of  the  Act  for 
three  months  of  the  year  have  any  material  effect 
in  reducing  the  number  of  diseased  persons  ? — It 
would  have  some  effect. 

16.179.  But  a  very  small  effect  indeed,  would  it 
not  ? — It  would. 

16.180.  Then  how  is  it  that  during  that  year  when 
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THIRTY-  there  were  only  three  months  for  it  to  operate,  and 
SIXTH  DAY.  some  portion  of  that  three  months  must  be  knocked 

  off,  because  it  would  take  some  time  for  the  disease  to 

'^'^'Palf'^"'"^'^  develop  itself,  there  was  a  reduction  of  29  per  1,000, 
F Rs'       whereas  between  that  year,  1866,  and  1870  the  whole 
'  reduction  for  the  five  years  is  only  35  per  1,000  ? — I 

31  March  1871.  should  exjilain  it  in  this  way,  that  before  that  period 

  there  was  no  control  whatever  of  the  prostitutes  ;  that 

in  1866  the  police  laid  hold  of  every  prostitute  whom 
they  had  good  reason  to  suppose  was  diseased,  and  in 
that  way  laid  hold  of  a  large  number  of  those  who 
were  diseased.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  they  only  took 
the  women  who  were  diseased,  but  at  that  time  I 
fancy  the  proportion  of  diseased  women  was  very 
much  more  than  it  is  now. 

16.181.  Then  you  attribute  the  fact  to  the  working 
of  the  Act  quite  irrespective  of  the  examination  ? — 
To  the  introduction  of  the  Act. 

16.182.  To  the  general  working  ? — I  should  rather 
say  to  the  introduction,  because  you  were  for  the  first 
time  acquiring  a  power  by  which  you  could  lay  hold 
of  a  woman  whenever  you  had  good  reason  to  suppose 
she  was  diseased. 

16.183.  But  where  the  Acts  aj-e  in  force  is  not  that 
power  now  infinitely  greater  than  it  was  then  — I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  greater  if  you  only  retained  the 
same  power  of  taking  the  diseased  women. 

16.184.  But  is  not  it  the  knowledge  of  the  women 
that  has  been  derived  through  the  working  of  the  Acts 
that  has  in  itself  had  verj- great  force  towards  the  dimi- 
nishing of  the  disease,  and  bringing  the  women  under 
control  ? — 1  think  it  is  ;  I  think  if  you  bring  the  women 
under  police  control  you  are  doing  a  great  deal  towards 
reducing  disease,  and  you  are  doing  a  great  deal  more 
than  that ;  you  are  doing  a  good  deal  to  introduce  a  fair 
amount  of  decency  in  the  conduct  of  the  women.  I 
remember  the  time  when  really  the  streets  at  Ports- 
mouth at  night-time  were  disgraceful  to  any  civilized 
country.  I  understand  now  from  officers  who  are 
quartered  there  that  Portsmouth  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  like  what  it  was  20  years  ago,  and  I  believe 
the  reason  of  that  to  be  that  the  women  now  are  more 
under  police  control  than  they  were,  and  there  is  a 
very  marked  decency  of  conduct  compared  with  what 
there  used  to  be. 

16.185.  But  is  not  that  likely  to  grow  every  year 
the  Act  is  in  force  ? — Decidedly. 

16.186.  Having  asked  that  general  question,  I  will 
ask  you  some  questions  about  individual  places,  con- 
trasting the  diminution  of  disease  before  the  examina- 
tions were  introduced  and  afterwards.  I  ask  you, 
without  having  at  all  previously  looked  at  the  figures, 
and  therefore  quite  fairly,  to  take  first  of  all  Chatham 
and  Sheerness  together,  and  confining  the  examination 
solely  to  primary  sores,  what  was  the  number  of 
soldiers  suffering  fi-om  primary  sores  in  1865  ? — They 
were  86  per  1,000  of  the  strength. 

16.187.  In  1866.?— 83. 

16.188.  In  1867  ?— 71. 

16.189.  That  was  the  year  when  the  examination 
was  introduced  once  in  three  months  ? — Yes. 

16.190.  And  it  was  once  in  three  months  in  1868; 
wliul  was  the  number  of  persons  then  ? — 63. 

16.191.  In  1869  it  still  remained  the  same,  and 
what  was  the  number  ? — 41. 

16.192.  In  May  1870  it  drojjped  to  once  a  fortnight ; 
— what  was  the  number  then  ? — 47. 

16.193.  Then  increasing  the  examination  from  once 
in  three  months  to  once  a  fortnight  threw  up  the  num- 
bei'  of  diseased  persons  by  six  ? — I  can  hardly  admit 
that,  because  we  find  under  almost  all  circumstances 
thei'e  is  a  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  disease. 

16.194.  But  if  the  result  of  the  former  examinations 
was  to  diminish  the  disease,  would  not  such  a  remark- 
able fact  as  the  number  going  uj)  6  per  1,000, 
when  the  examinations  were  six  times  as  often,  be  a 
most  remarkable  result  to  arnve  at  ? — There  was  a 
marked  difference  in  the  position  of  the  station.  Wo 
do  not  know  to  what  extent  we  can  diminish  syphilis ; 
there  must  be  a  limit  to  its  diminution.  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  eradication  of  it  under  any  Act  of 


Pai'liament  which  ever  was  made  or  ever  can  be 
made,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  at 
Chatham  and  Sheerness,  where  we  got  down  to  41, 
we  did  not  get  down  to  the  limit  ;  and  if  you  get  to 
the  limit  of  reduction  you  may  produce  by  the  Act, 
you  must  then  naturally  expect  fluctuations,  and  I  do 
not  think  a  fluctuation  on  either  one  side  or  the  other 
of  6  per  1,000  is  more  than  you  would  naturally 
have  expected  with  the  limited  numbers  that  were 
under  observation. 

16.195.  If  you  can  arrive  at  the  minimum  amount 
of  disease  with  three  months'  examination,  does  not  it 
show  a  fortnightly  examination  to  be  worse  than 
unnecessary  ? — The  inference  I  should  draw  would 
be  that  the  three-monthly  examinations  had  been 
successful  in  detecting  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  were  diseased. 

16.196.  But  even  then  you  see  an  alteration  from 
no  examination  at  all  to  a  three-monthly  examination 
was  only  a  diminution  of  3  per  1,000  ? — But  it  was  a 
progressive  diminution  from  86  to  41. 

16.197.  But  may  not  it  be  fairly  argued  when  there 
was  that  reduction  in  the  period  of  examination  from 
three-monthly  to  fortnightly,  and  it  produced  such  a 
result,  that  the  working  of  the  original  Act  would 
produce  a  corresponding  result  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
you  are  justified  in  that  inference. 

16.198.  We  will  take  another  place,  say  Portsmouth ; 
from  December  1864  to  January  1865  there  were  no 
examinations  at  all,  excepting  when  the  Avomen  were 
informed  against  or  strongly  suspected  of  being 
afflicted  with  contagions  disease.  In  1865  how  many 
was  the  number  at  Portsmouth  ?~113. 

16.199.  In  1866  ?— 100. 

16.200.  In  1867  ?— 116. 

16.201.  In  1868?— 86. 

16.202.  In  1869?— 62. 

16.203.  And  in  1870?— 51. 

16.204.  Then  the  working  of  the  Act  would  be  very 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  examinations  as  regards 
Portsmouth  ? — Yes. 

16.205.  Inasmuch  as  the  reduction  in  1869,  when 
you  had  examinations  once  in  three  weeks,  was 
24  per  1,000,  and  in  1870,  when  you  had  fortnightly 
examinations,  it  was  11  per  1,000  ? — Yes. 

16.206.  Now  let  us  take  Devonport.  The  women 
were  only  examined  when  informed  against  or  strongly 
suspected  of  being  afflicted  with  contagious  disease 
up  to  July  1868  in  Devonport  ? — Yes. 

16.207.  Wliat  were  the  numbers  in  1865  ?— 133. 

16.208.  InT866  ?— 82. 

16.209.  In  1867  ?— 76. 

16.210.  In  1868  ?— 66. 

16.211.  In  1869  ?— 74. 

16.212.  In  1870  ?— 58. 

16.213.  Then  in  Devonport  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  Act  without  any  examination  at  all  was  to  reduce 
the  number  by  10  per  1,000  ? — Yes. 

16.214.  But  next  year  it  went  up  to  the  number 
nearly  equal  to  what  it  had  been  when  there  were  no 
examinations  ? — Yes,  but  you  must  expect  fluctuations. 
I  think,  unless  where  you  have  very  large  numbers, 
you  can  hardly  expect  either  a  regular  increase  or  a 
regular  decrease  ;  even  supposing  the  law  to  be  con- 
stantly in  operation,  in  limited  numbers  you  must  have 
fluctuations,  and  it  was  for  that  very  reason  that  I  put 
the  return  before  you,  where  I  grouped  all  the  stations 
together,  in  order  that  I  might  get  sufficient  numbers 
to  show  whether  the  general  result  was  that  of  pro- 
gresssive  increase,  progressive  decrease,  or  stationary. 

16.215.  The  most  important  part  of  your  evidence, 
which  has  all  been  important,  was  the  progressive 
decrease  ? — Yes. 

16.216.  The  remarkable  thing  is,  that  when  we  come 
to  test  it  by  the  effect  of  the  examinations  we  do  not 
find  the  decrease  to  be  owing  to  the  examinations  ? — 
Yes ;  but  when  you  have  small  numbers  you  have  great 
fluctuations.  You  must  have  several  thousands  under 
your  observation  before  you  can  get  at  anything  like 
a  fair  average. 

16.217.  Taking  it  on  the.  broad  ground  of  large 
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numbers,  we  get  the  great  diminution  from  the  general 
eliect  of  the  Acts,  and  we  do  not  get  the  great  diminu- 
tion when  we  come  to  the  particular  application  of 
this  one  point  of  the  Acts  ? — That  is  to  say,  you  get 
much  more  considerable  fluctuations  when  you  apply 
them  to  a  single  station  where  the  numbers  are 
limited. 

16.218.  No  ;  but  if  we  go  through  your  general 
numbers  we  find  no  such  diminution  as  29  per  1,000 
in  a  year,  and  there  were  no  examinations  when  that 
took  place  ? — No. 

16.219.  I  am  simply  going  to  the  places  in  detail  in 
order  to  see  if  you  possibly  can  from  the  numbers  in 
detail  correct  the  impression  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  numbers  in  gross  ? — Yes.  I  think  that 
your  inference  is  rather  mistaken  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  numbers  being  limited,  not  making 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  fluctuations  in  limited 
numbers. 

16.220.  Let  us  go  thi^ough  one  or  two  more  in 
order  to  get  the  most  complete  statement  of  facts  from 
what  is  before  us.    Take  Woolwich.    Up  to  August 

1868  there  were  no  periodical  examinations  at  Wool- 
wich. In  August  1868  they  became  once  a  month, 
and  what  were  the  numbers  for  Woolwich  in  1866  ? 
—89.  ' 

16.221.  In  1867  ?— 88. 

16.222.  In  1868.?— 46. 

16.223.  In  1869  ?— 52. 

16.224.  And  in  1870  ?— 43. 

16.225.  And  the  first  complete  year  that  we  have 
here  where  there  is  an  examination  at  all  the  numbers 
go  up.  There  is  an  examination  instituted  first  in 
August  1868,  and  the  drop  is  enormous,  is  it  not — to 
a  half?— Yes. 

16.226.  Are  the  numbers  of  soldiers  large  at  Wool- 
wich ?— About  5,000. 

16.227.  Then  the  diminution  of  42  per  1,000  is  not 
likely  to  arise  between  August  and  December  ;  it 
would  cover  the  whole  year  ? — It  would  arise  partly  in 
that  period,  but  it  would  most  likely  cover  the  whole 
year. 

]  6,228.  Then  you  see  the  first  complete  year  we 
get  for  these  examinations  we  run  up  ? — Yes . 

16.229.  Now  we  will  take  Colchester.  How  many 
men  are  there  there  ? — About  2,000  men. 

16.230.  There  is  no  examination  at  Colchester 
until  1869.    What  was  the  number  in  1865  ?— 107. 

16.231.  In  1866  ?— 173. 

16.232.  In  1867  ?— 145. 

16.233.  In  1868  ?— 182. 

16.234.  In  1869  ?— 85. 

16.235.  And  in  1870  ?— 42. 

16.236.  There  is  a  most  remarkable  diminution  in 
1869,  when  you  got  the  examination  for  the  first 
time,  but  still  the  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  greater, 
or,  at  all  events,  as  great  results  were  produced  from 
the  general  operation  of  the  Acts  before  there  were 
periodical  examinations  as  there  have  been  since  ? — 
But  the  Act  was  not  applied  at  all  at  Colchester  until 

1869  ;  I  think  on  the  29th  of  January. 

16.237.  But  would  not  the  effect  of  the  Acts  be 
generally  enlarged  if  some  of  these  proposals  of 
yours  were  carried  out  which  have  not  been  carried 
out  yet  ? — Will  you  state  the  proposals  ? 

16.238.  You  proposed  that  the  clauses  in  the 
Towns  Police  Clauses  Act  which  relate  to  common 
prostitutes  or  night-walkers  loitering  about  and  im- 
portuning passengers  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution, 
and  interdict  the  assembly  of  prostitutes  in  public- 
houses  and  beerhouses,  should  be  introduced  into  this 
Act  ?— Yes. 

16.239.  That  more  ample  powers  should  be  given 
to  the  police  for  the  surveillance  of  brothels  ? — I 
think  the  more  you  put  them  under  the  control  of  the 
police  the  better. 

16.240.  That  the  18th  clause  of  the  Act  be  amended 
so  as  to  make  it  an  offence  for  brothel  keepers  to 
harbour  diseased  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

16.241.  That  authority  be  given  to  the  magistrates 
'to  send  any  common  prostitute  or  night-walker  charged 
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with  loitering  and  importuning  to  the  Lock  Hospital  ?  THTRTY- 
— Yes.  SIXTH  DAY. 

16.242.  That  ample  accommodation  for  all  diseased  

women  brought   in   by  the    police,  or  voluntarily        ^  -  GraAam 
applying  for  admission,  be  provided  ? — I  think  that  a       "  - 
most  important  point. 

16.243.  That  power  be  given  to  detain  women  as 
long  as  may  be  considered  necessary  ? — Yes. 

16.244.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  there  were  some 
powers  given  to  punish  either  men  or  women  who 
should  spread  the  disease  when  proof  was  given  that 
they  had  the  disease  before.  Would  that  be  desirable  ? 
— I  think  so,  and  I  think  that  is  so  for  men  in  the 
army  ;  that  when  a  soldier  is  admitted  into  hospital, 
reported  for  having  concealed  his  disease,  and  there 
is  presumption  therefore  that  he  has  been  spreading 
it,  he  is  liable  to  what  is  considered  by  soldiers  to  be 
a  severe  punishment — a  month's  confinement  to  the 
barracks  and  loss  of  furlough. 

16.245.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  work 
the  Acts  with  a  considerable  amount  of  success  if  all 
these  precautions  were  taken,  and  periodical  examina- 
tions were  knocked  out  of  the  Acts  ? — I  think  you 
might  work  them  with  a  certain  amount  of  success, 
but  not  anything  like  the  success  which  attends  the 
examination  of  the  women. 

16.246.  Not  even  in  spite  of  your  figures  showing 
that  there  was  a  greater  success  before  the  examina- 
tions than  there  had  been  since  ? — I  do  not  think  it, 
because  in  the  cases  you  have  produced,  there  would 
be  a  large  i^uctuation  of  figures  so  long  as  the  number  of 
men  under  observation  is  small,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
the  fluctuation  depends  either  upon  the  introduction  of 
examinations  or  their  non-introduction.  I  think  that 
the  only  way  in  which  you  can  judge  of  the  opera- 
tion of  such  a  system  as  that  which  you  are  now 
inquiring  into,  is  to  take  large  numbers  and  find  out, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  shov/,  what  has  been  the 
general  operation  of  the  Act.  In  this  instance  you 
have  a  marked  regularly  progressive  decrease  at  the 
stations  where  the  Act  is  in  operation,  while  you 
have  an  occasional  decrease  and  an  occasional  rise, 
but  a  fluctuation  terminating  in  rather  an  increase 
than  a  decrease  at  the  stations  where  the  Act  is  not  in 
operation. 

16.247.  But  you  are  aware  that  at  many  of  the  places 
from  which  you  have  returns  there  were  no  systematic 
examinations  until  1869  and  1870  ? — 1  was  not  aware 
of  that  until  you  informed  me. 

16.248.  It  is  so  here,  and  yet  in  those  two  years,  in 
taking  them  both,  we  have  not  so  large  a  diminution 
as  either  in  the  years  1866  over  1865  or  in  the  year 
1868  over  1 869  ? — Yes  ;  but  there  is  a  point  you  must 
not  lose  sight  of  in  arguing  in  that  wa-y,  that  the 
previous  operation  of  the  Act,  when  there  was  no 
periodical  examination  but  when  a  large  number  of 
women  were  laid  hold  of  by  the  police  and  examined, 
had  reduced  the  amount  of  disease  at  these  stations 
very  considerably.  You  would  naturally  expect  a  less 
progressive  decrease  where  you  had  only  60  cases  than 
you  would  expect  where  you  had  100  cases. 

16.249.  But  in  1867,  when  the  periodical  examina- 
tions were  comparatively  rare,  you  reduce  it  from 
86-3  to  72-1  in  the  next  year,  that  is,  14  per  1,000  ? 
—Yes. 

16.250.  The  difference  between  86-3  and  72-1  is 
not  so  very  great  ? — But  in  the  meantime  you  have 
got  hold  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  most 
diseased  women. 

16.251.  But  if  it  is  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Act  that  there  should  be  this  examination,  surely 
that  argument  would  not  apply  ? — I  do  not  say  it  is 
essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act,  but  I  consider 
it  is  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act  to  the 
successful  extent  it  has  already  been. 

16.252.  Then  might  not  we  go  still  further,  and  say 
that  if  examining  them  once  in  three  months  is  successful, 
we  ought  to  do  as  is  done  in  France  and  Belgium  and 
examine  them  twice  a  week  ? — I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  the  result  of  that  would  be  a  greater 
diminution,  but  the  question  is  not  simply  that,  but 
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whiit.  would  give  a  fair  amount  of  reduction  without 
involving  a  largo  amount  of  work  and  personal  in- 

 convenience  to  the  women  themselves.    I  should  like 

T.  Grahavi  -^york  tlie  Act  as  far  as  I  possibly  could  with  great 
considci  ation  for  the  women,  and  I  think  if  they  were 
compelled  to  come  to  inspection  twice  a  week  it  Avould 
be  anything  but  considerate.  I  think  that  monthly 
inspections  would  be  quite  often  enough  to  obtain  all 
the  results  that  you  could  fairly  expect  from  an  Act 
of  this  kind ;  but  1  think  if  you  go  to  an  examination 
twice  a  week  it  would  then  be  a  case  of  great  hardship. 

16.253.  But,  if  we  put  simply  the  physical  import- 
ance of  the  soldiers  as  the  one  point  to  be  aimed  at, 
that  Avould  be  better  gained  by  a  weekly  examination 
than  by  the  present  examination  ? — I  think  it  is  a 
fair  inference  that  it  would  be  so,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  a  fair  thing  to  cause  such  a  large  amount 
of  hardship  to  the  women  for  the  sake  of  protecting  any 
number  of  soldiers.  I  think  in  all  these  cases  that 
Ave  are  bound  to  have  consideration  for  both  parties. 

16.254.  {Viscount  Hardingc.^  Arc  you  still  of 
opinion  that  the  fortniglitly  examination  is  absolutely 
necessary  ? — Either  fortnightly  or  monthly  ;  I  think 
probably  monthly.  That  is  a  question  which  can  only 
be  settled  Ijy  watching  the  results  of  the  operation  of 
it  at  two  diHerent  stations.  I  think  tliat  is  a  result 
which  could  be  settled  by  statistics,  but  at  pi'csent  we 
have  not  data  by  which  to  see  how  often  women  ought 
to  be  examined  to  obtain  what  you  would  consider  a 
fair  amount  of  good  from  the  Acts. 

16.255.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  in  future  the 
monthly  or  fortnightly  examinations  must  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  future  progress  of  the  Acts  if 
they  are  continued  ?— I  think  so. 

16.256.  {Mr.  Buxton.)  With  respect  to  gonorrhcea, 
I  see  that  in  the  unprotected  places  in  the  year  1870 
there  were  96'5  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  and  in  the  pro- 
tected places  98"  1  ? — Yes. 

16.257.  Therefore  there  Avas  more  than  one  more 
per  1,000  in  the  protected  places  than  in  the  unpro- 
tected places  in  that  year  ? — Yes. 

16.258.  But  that  only  referred  to  gonorrhoea  ? — Yes. 

16.259.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  con- 
sider that  gonorrhoea  is  comparatively  unimportant  ? 
— Comparatively  unimportant  in  this  respect — you 
rarely  find  resulting  from  gonorrhea  any  large  amount 
of  constitutional  deterioration,  Avhereas  from  syphilis 
you  have  a  large  number  of  cases  in  Avhich  most 
serious  constitutional  diseases  arise. 

16.260.  But  Avhat  led  to  the  introduction  of  these 
Acts  was  the  strong  feeling  that  was  excited  by  finding 
the  enormous  amount  of  venereal  disease  in  the  army, 
and  the  loss  of  service  consequent  thereupon,  Avas  it 
not  ? — Yes,  that  Avas  one  of  the  reasons ;  but  the 
result  of  the  Act  has,  I  think,  been,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  rather  understated  by  me  in  the  figures  I 
have  put  in,  because  gonorrhosa  is  a  disease  Avhich 
detains  a  man  a  much  shorter  time  in  hospital  than 
syphilis  ;  therefore  every  case  of  syphilis  Avhich  Ave  get 
rid  of  is  not  merely  a  reduction  in  the  nimiber  of  men 
Avho  are  exposed  to  a  disease  Avhich  may  induce  con- 
f;titutioual  deterioration,  but  that  man  Avould  probably 
be  in  hosjiital  tAvice  as  long  Avith  syphilis  as  a  man 
would  be  Avith  gonorrhea. 

16.261.  HoAv  long,  generally  spetiking,  does  a  case 
of  gonori'hcea  detain  a  man  from  his  duties  ? — I  should 
say  from  10  days  to  a  fortnight. 

16.262.  Therefore  98  cases  per  1,000  of  gonorrhea 
is  n  very  considerable  loss  to  the  country  ? — It  is. 

16.263.  But  the  object  to  be  attained  by  the  Acts 
was  to  j^revent  the  loss  of  service  to  the  country  by 
these  diseases,  Avas  it  not  ? — That  Avas  one  of  the 
objects. 

16.264.  The  object  was  not  to  stamp  the  disease  out 
of  the  whole  country,  because  otherwise  the  Acts  AA'Ould 
have  been  extended  to  the  Avhole  country  ? — Yes. 

16.265.  It  Avas  extended  to  the  garrison  towns  as  a 
protection  to  the  army  and  navy  from  these  diseases, 
on  the  ground  that  the  country  lost  an  enormous 
amount  of  valuable  services  through  them  ? — Yes, 

16.266.  If  then  the  Acts  are  not  successful  in 


diminishing  gonorrhoea,  if  there  is  not  only  no  diminu- 
tion but  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
gonorrhoea  per  1,000,  so  far  the  Acts  have  not  succeeded 
in  their  intended  object  ? — So  far  as  gonorrha?a  is  con- 
cerned the  Act  has  not  succeeded  in  reduciug  it,  but  it 
has  reduced  the  much  more  formidable  disease,  more 
formidable  for  tAvo  reasons,  first  because  it  destroys  the 
man— and  you  have  A'cry  often  to  replace  him— and 
next,  because  the  period  he  is  in  hospital  under  treat- 
ment Avould  be  at  least  double  that  in  the  case  of 
gonorrhoea. 

16.267.  But,  as  far  as  gonorrhoea  goes,  Avhich  is  the 
more  frequent  disease,  the  country  has  not  derived 
the  benefit  Avhich  Avas  expected  "from  the  Acts  in 
diminishing  it  ? — No. 

16.268.  So  far  as  gonorrhoea  is  concerned  the  Acts 
may  be  considered  to  be  a  failure  ? — So  far  as  gonor- 
rhoea is  concerned  the  operation  of  the  Act  has  not 
reduced  the  number  of  cases,  I  think. 

16.269.  Then  aa'c  may  consider,  Avith  respect  to 
gonorrhoea,  that  the  machinery  thus  established  is 
found  to  be  fallacious,  that  it  has  not  diminished  the 
disease  Avithin  your  cognizance  ? — Yes. 

16.270.  Then,  Avith  respect  to  syphilis,  I  see  by  the 
return  you  gave  us  that  in  the  protected  districts, 
taking  them  altogether,  the  year  immediately  after  the 
Act  Avas  introduced  was  folloAved  by  a  diminution  in 
that  disease  of  9  cases  per  1,000  ;  it  fell  from  89 
the  year  before  to  80  in  the  year  the  Act  Avas  intro- 
duced ? — Yes. 

16.271.  In  that  case,  then,  there  Avas  a  fall  of 
9  cases  per  1,000  ?— Yes. 

16.272.  In  the  following  year  there  Avas  a  fall  of 
13  cases  per  1,000?— Yes. 

16.273.  In  the  following  year  a  fall  of  9  cases  per 
1,000.— Yes. 

16.274.  In  the  foUoAving  year  a  fall  of  3  cases  per 
1,000  ;  that  is,  in  the  last  year  in  Avhich  the  Acts  were 
in  operation,  the  total  in  the  protected  districts  ? — Yes, 
that  is  sinking  the  fractions. 

16.275.  You  have  acknowledged  that  the  Acts  pro- 
duced no  effect  Avith  respect  to  gonorrhoea,  but  with 
respect  to  this  more  deadly  and  mischievous  disease, 
the  total  efi^eet  per  1,000  during  those  four  years  was 
9,  13,  9,  and  3,  Avhich  is  34  altogether  ? — Yes. 

16.276.  Dividing  that  by  4,  so  as  to  get  it  by  the 
single  year,  the  Avhole  effect  of  the  Acts  per  year  Avas 
a  reduction  per  1,000  of  8^  of  syphilis? — Yes;  but 
that  is  scarcely  a  fair  Avay  to  put  it,  because  you  are 
arguing  upon  the  ratios  of  unequal  quantities.  There 
arc  only  five  stations  at  Avhich  the  Act  has  been  for 
four  years  in  operation,  there  are  six  stations  at  Avhich 
the  Act  has  been  tliree  years  in  operation,  there  are 
eight  stations  at  Avhich  the  Act  has  been  tAvo  years  in 
operation,  and  there  are  14  stations  at  Avhich  the  Act 
has  been  one  year  in  operation.  Noav  you  can  hardly 
add  together  the  ratios  of  those  four  unequal 
quantities,  and  divide  by  4  in  that  Avay. 

16.277.  I  merely  take  the  statistics  you  brought 
forward  to  day  shoAving  the  important  effect  of  the 
Acts,  and  I  merely  take  your  account  shoAving  the 
statistics  of  the  protected  stations  Avhich  were 
adduced  by  you,  as  I  understood,  as  showing  the 
important  result  of  the  Acts,  and  I  simply  take  those 
very  ones  which  Avere  those  so  adduced  by  you,  and  I 
find,  as  you  admitted  just  noAV,  that  the  result  is  that 
the  Avhole  operation  of  the  Acts  is  a  fall  of  8^  cases 
per  1,000  of  syphilis  ? — Yes.  You  have  taken  my 
statements  certainly,  but  yon  have  drawn  an  inference 
from  them  Avhich  is  scarcely  arithmetically  correct, 
because  you  have  taken  ratios  of  unequal  quautities 
and  added  them  togethei-,  and  divided  by  the  number 
of  them. 

16.278.  That  may  have  entirely  invalidated  the 
return  you  put  in  as  an  important  one,  but  I  merely 
put  the  totals  as  you  gave  them  to  us  ? — I  think  you 
are  entitled  to  take  the  totals,  but  if  you  add  them 
together  to  get  an  average  for  eacli  year  that  alters 
the  case. 

16.279.  As  you  think  that  is  arithmetically  an 
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incorrect  way  of  taking  the  thing,  instead  of  taking  it 
by  average,  let  us  look  at  it  in  this  way.  In  those  , 
five  places  where  it  had  been  applied  for  four  years, 
in  the  third  year  after  its  introduction  there  were 
58  cases  of  syphilis,  and  in  the  next  year  you  gave 
us  55  ? — Yes. 

16.280.  That  is  a  fall,  per  1,000,  of  three  in  that 
year  ? — Yes. 

16.281.  Then  you  object  to  my  taking  an  average 
of  those  four  years  on  a  ground  which  I  admit  to  be 
sound,  but  in  that  year  the  sole  effect  of  the  Acts  was 
a  fall  of  three  cases  of  syphilis  ? — Yes. 

16.282.  Do  you  think  the  great  expense  of  the  Acts 
is  justified  by  the  production  in  that  year  of  a  fall  of 
three  cases.  How  is  it,  according  to  this  table,  which 
shows  the  amount  per  1,000  in  the  year  before  the 
Acts  were  introduced,  in  the  year  of  their  introduc- 
tion and  the  following  years,  that  in  the  third  year  of 
their  introduction  there  were  58  cases,  in  the  fourth 
year  55,  in  those  places  where  it  had  been  intro- 
duced so  long,  showing  a  fall  of  only  three  cases 
per  1,000  where  the  Acts  had  been  at  work  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  ? — I  would  respectfully 
submit  that  the  fall  of  three  cases  does  not  show 
the  benefit  which  the  army  has  derived  from  the 
Act,  but  on  the  contrary  the  benefit  which  the 
army  has  derived  from  the  Act,  and  on  account  of 
which  the  money  has  been  expended,  is  rather  repre- 
sented correctly  by  58  cases  per  1,000  ;  because  I  find 
at  the  stations  where  the  Act  was  not  in  operation, 
and  the  money  not  expended,  the  admissions  were 
113  per  1,000,  while  at  the  stations  where  it  was  in 
operation  they  were  only  55  per  1,000  ;  therefore 
instead  of  claiming  only  three  as  the  benefit  derived 
from  that  expenditure  of  money,  I  claim  58  as  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  expenditure. 

16.283.  Then,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  way 
would  be  to  take  the  four  places  in  which  the  Act  was 
introduced  in  1 866,  those  places  according  to  the  report 
handed  in  by  yourself  to  the  Select  Committee,  and 
which  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  report  of 
that  committee  ? — It  was  introduced  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1866. 

16,283a.  Devonport  and  Plymouth  together  ;  Ports- 
mouth, Chatham,  and  Sheerness  together ;  and  Wool- 
wich ? — Yes. 

16.284.  In  those  four  places  the  Act  was  introduced 
in  1866?— Yes. 

16.285.  I  want  to  compare  the  year  1865  with 
1868,  and  see  what  the  diminution  was,  and  we  have 
four  places  at  which  the  Act  had  been  at  work  for 
four  years  ? — Yes. 

16.286.  I  want  to  take  the  amount  of  disease  at 
those  places  in  the  year  before  the  Act  came  into 
operation,  and  in  the  year  when  it  had  been  in  opera- 
tion for  two  whole  years ;  that  is  to  say,  take  the 
year  1865  ? — But  I  must  point  out  to  you  that  though 
you  are  justified  in  adding  the  numbers  you  are  not 
in  taking  the  ratios  of  unequal  quantities. 

16.287.  You  have  proved  that  there  has  been  a 
diminution  of  syphilis,  at  any  rate,  owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

16.288.  But  are  you  not  aware  from  your  own  tables 
that  there  was  a  large  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
venereal  diseases,  they  are  not  distinguished,  before  the 
Acts  were  introduced  ? — I  am  aware  that  there  was  a 
considerable  diminution,  but  it  fluctuated  very  much. 
Some  years  there  would  be  a  diminution,  then  there 
would  be  an  increase  ;  the  fluctuations  of  the  disease 
were  very  considerable,  and  the  reason  I  have  said  that 
I  believe  the  Act  to  have  been  extremely  successful 
is  that  at  the  stations  to  which  the  Act  was  applied, 
we  have  during  the  period  in  which  it  was  in  opera- 
tion a  regular  progressive  diminution  of  the  amount 
of  disease,  while  at  the  remaining  large  stations  we 
have  no  regular  progressive  reduction  ;  in  fact,  we 
have  no  reduction  at  all,  and  the  only  inference  I 
can  draw  from  that  is,  that  the  Act  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  reduction  in  primary  venereal  sores 
.  among  the  troops  there,  as  I  have  stated  before,  from 
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120  to  55,  while  at  the  stations  at  which  the  Act  has 
not  been  in  operation  it  has  risen  from  109  to  113. 

16.289.  Taking  the  protected  stations  from  your 
own  return  in  the  appendix,  and  six  stations  that  were 
protected  afterwards,  before  tlie  beginning  of  1869, 
the  fall  was  as  follows : — 1860,  2,433  ;  the  next  year, 
2,368;  the  next  year,  2,040;  the  next  year  1865; 
the  next  year  1,729;  and  the  next  year,  1,720; 
and  so  on  down  to  1,628  ;  showing  a  very  steady  and 
important  diminution  of  these  diseases  every  year 
before  the  Acts  were  brought  into  play  ? — You  must 
excuse  me  again  for  dissenting  from  arguing  on  those 
numbers,  because  those  numbers  are  got  by  the 
addition  of  ratios  of  unequal  quantities. 

16.290.  But  they  are  among  6,000  men.  If  you 
divide  it  by  6,  you  get  the  amount  per  1,000.  These 
are  the  proportions  per  1,000  at  each  place.  Taking 
them  altogether  you  have  6,000  men,  and  this  gives 
the  total  amount  of  the  6,000  ? — Yes;  but  those  6,000 
were  only  portions  of  a  much  larger  force,  and  they 
were  portions  of  a  much  larger  force  differing  in  amount 
al  the  diff"erent  stations ;  therefore  they  are  ratios  of 
unequal  quantities,  and  it  is  impossible  to  add  to- 
gether the  ratios  of  unequal  quantities  to  obtain  an 
average. 

16.291.  Still,  on  the  face  of  your  return  there  was 
every  year  a  steady  diminution  of  the  total  amounts. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that ;  there  is  no  arith- 
metical way  of  getting  over  a  fact  like  that  ? — But  I 
take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  you  that  these  are  not 
the  total  amounts. 

16.292.  You  have  given  us  the  totals  from  the 
same  statistics  to-day  ? — No. 

16.293.  {3Ir.  Rylands.)  You  are  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  wider  we  take  these  statistics  the  more  likely 
are  we  to  arrive  at  a  result  that  may  be  somewhat 
reliable  ? — If  by  wider  you  mean  larger  numbers 
being  taken,  precisely  ;  you  are  much  less  likely  to 
have  accidental  variations. 

16.294.  And  it  is  difficult,  also,  you  say,  to  make  a 
comparison  within  very  limited  periods,  say  from 
one  year  to  another? — Unless  you  have  sufficient 
numbers. 

16.295.  But  is  it  not  in  any  case  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance  in  deciding  upon  statistical  results, 
that  you  should  take  a  range  of  years  ? — Undoubtedly 
it  is  of  importance. 

16.296.  There  is  not  only  a  necessity  of  a  wide  area 
of  numbers,  but  also  a  necessity  of  taking  a  range  of 
years  in  order  to  get  at  an  average  that  may  be  some- 
what reliable  ? — Undoubtedly,  because  there  may  be 
certain  general  laws  in  operation  which  would  produce 
a  variety,  and  it  is  an  advantage  alw£  ys  to  get  a  number 
of  years. 

16.297.  I  wish  to  ask  your  opinion  upon  this  matter. 
There  would  be  no  doubt  that  between  1860  and  1864 
there  could  be  no  effect  whatever  arising  from  the  Acts 
in  any  of  the  stations  ? — The  Acts  had  not  been 
passed. 

16.298.  And  from  1865  to  1868  the  Acts  were 
partially  in  operation  in  some  of  the  places,  and  more 
fully  in  operation  at  one  or  two  of  those  places  between 
those  years  ? — The  Act  of  1864  was  in  operation  at 
certain  stations,  and  although  it  was  applicable  to  the 
others  it  had  not  been  introduced. 

16.299.  Then  the  fact  is,  from  1860  to  1864  there 
could  be  no  influence  whatever  produced  by  the  Acts 
in  these  stations,  because  they  were  not  in  existence, 
but  from  1865  to  1868  there  was  a  very  partial 
influence  of  these  Acts,  greater  or  less  in  different 
districts  ? — Yes. 

16.300.  The  return  which  you  put  in  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  shows  the 
number  of  admissions  into  hospital  per  1,000  of 
mean  strength,  and  therefore  if  you  add  up  the  number 
of  admissions  in  those  districts  in  one  year,  and  com- 
pare the  total  with  the  number  of  admissions  added 
up  from  all  those  districts  in  another  year,  that  you 
would  consider,  at  all  events,  to  be  a  fair  mode  of 
testing  the  amount  of  disease  in  those  respective 
periods  ? — It  would  be  approximately  correct. 
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  16,302.  If  you  deduct  1,729  from  2,433  there  is  a 

3]l  March  1871.  reduction  to  704  ? — Yes;  but  I  am  afraid  I  must 

.    make  the  same  objection  to  that,  that  the  strength  of 

these  stations  in  1860  and  1864  may  very  probably 
have  differed  considerably.  I  have  not  the  numbers 
for  1860  before  me. 

16.303.  But  inasmuch  as  in  1860  these  figures 
represent  the  number  of  admissions  into  hospital  per 
1,000  of  mean  strength,  and  in  1864  they  also 
represent  the  number  of  admissions  into  hospital  per 
1,000  of  mean  strength,  it  does  not  afl'ect  the  com- 
parison between  the  total  addition  of  the  two  columns, 
supposing  there  were  9,000  men  in  1860,  and  10,000 
men  in  1864,  or  vice  versa  ? — Provided  the  reduction 
had.  occurred  equally  at  the  stations,  but  if  it  occurred 
unequally  at  the  stations  it  would  affect  it. 

16.304.  At  these  stations,  in  order  to  get  a  wide 
area  of  numbers  and  a  wide  area  of  time,  I  take  it 
that  from  1860  to  1864  there  was  a  reduction  upon  the 
total  columns  of  706  ? — Yes. 

16.305.  Then  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
disturbing  causes  arising  from  the  operation  of  any 
special  legislation  ? — No. 

16.306.  Now  Avill  you  be  kind  enough  to  look  at 
the  column  for  1865,  where  you  wiU  find  that  the 
total  is  1,720  ?— Yes. 

16.307.  Then  from  1865  to  1868  there  was  a  certain 
influence,  more  or  less  decided,  arising  from  the  Acts  ? 
—Yes. 

16.308.  And  you  will  see  in  1868  the  total  of  those 
columns  again  amounts  to  1,628  ? — Yes. 

16.309.  That  shows  a  decrease  of  101  ?— Yes. 

16.310.  Now  how  can  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
between  1860  and  1864,  when  there  was  no  operation 
of  the  Acts  at  all,  there  was  a  diminution  uj^on  those 
figures  of  706,  while  from  1864  to  1868,  when  there 
was  some  operation  of  these  Acts,  there  was  only  a 
diminution  of  101  ? — lam  in  a  great  difficulty,  because 
I  cannot  admit  the  addition  of  ratios  per  1,000  where 
the  strength  has  probably  varied.  I  will  admit  that 
there  has  been  a  reduction,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  reduction  as  stated  by  you,  it  being 
drawn  from  the  ratios  of  unequal  quantities,  is  cor- 
rectly I'epresented .  There  has  been  a  very  con- 
siderable difference  in  strength  in  the  diffeient  years  ; 
for  instance,  at  Aldersliot,  which  is  one  of  the  stations 
you  include,  11,000  men  in  1865,  but  in  1867  there 
were  only  7,900  men. 

16.311.  Supposing  in  1860  in  these  stations  there 
were  10,000  men,  and  that  the  total  average  per  1,000 
was  330,  and  that  in  1864  there  were  12,000  men,  and 
the  total  was  only  321  per  1,000,  how  does  that  affect 
the  calculation  ? — It  would  affect  it  in  this  way,  that 
the  distribution  of  the  men  might  be  different  at  some 
stations  ;  for  instance,  at  Aldershot,  where  the  amount 
of  venereal  disease  was  very  small,  there  might  be  either 
an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  that  strength ;  while  at 
Portsmouth,  where  the  amount  of  venei'eal  disease 
used  to  be  great,  there  might  be,  supposing  it  had 
decreased  at  Aldershot,  an  increase  at  Portsmouth  ; 
that  would  affect  the  general  result  undoubtedly. 

16.312.  Taking  it  broadly,  and  on  your  principle  of 
as  wide  an  area  as  possible,  you  will  admit  the  fact  of 
a  reduction  ? — Yes.  '^^  .. 

16.313.  There  was  a  greater  reduction  apparently 
on  the  figures  between  1860  and  1864  than  there  was 
between  1865  and  1868  ?— Yes. 

16.314.  That  you  admit  on  those  figures  ? — 'Yes. 

16.315.  Now  I  will  take  an  important  return  which 
you  have  presented  this  morning.  It  is  a  return 
showing  the  effect  of  the  venereal  disease  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  army  wherever  at  home,  for  the  10 
years  between  1860  and  1869,  inclusive  ? — Yes. 

16.316.  Now  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  you  will  observe  in  the  column  for  the  total 


admissions  to  hospital  in  1860  the  ratio  per  1,000  was 
369  ?— Yes. 

16.317.  And  in  1865,  283  ?— Yes. 

16.318.  Now  of  course  during  those  years  there  could 
be  no  operation  bf  these  Acts  ? — No. 

16.319.  And  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  ratio  per 
1,000  of  86? — Yes,  in  1865  the  Act  was  in  operation. 

16.320.  It  was  in  operation  in  one  district  only 
where  it  had  just  commenced ;  it  was  practically  in 
operation  nowhere  else  ? — The  whole  year  it  was  in 
operation  at  Portsmouth,  nine  months  in  operation  at 
Devonport,  six  months  in  operation  at  Sheerness,  and 
six  months  in  operation  at  Chatham. 

16.321.  However,  you  arc  aware  that  in  those  dis- 
tricts the  amount  of  operation  under  the  Act  was  very 
slight ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  only  partially  bi'ought  into 
operation  even  in  districts  into  which  it  was  nominally 
brought  into  operation  ? — Yes. 

16.322.  We  will  take  1868,  where  there  is  no  dis- 
pute ;  there  was  therefore  a  reduction  from  1860  to 

1864  of  78.    Is  not  that  the  case  ?— Yes. 

16.323.  Now,  if  you  take  1865,  there  were  283, 
when  the  Acts  had  become  operative,  and  if  you  take 
1869,  there  were  229;  you  will  observe  there  is  a 
decrease  of  56  ? — Yes. 

16.324.  Now,  is  not  it  the  fact  that  before  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  there  was  an  absolute  reduction 
in  enthetic  diseases  in  those  tables  of  86  up  to  1865, 
and  only  of  56  between  1865  and  1869? — Undoubtedly 
that  is  the  fact. 

16.325.  Would  not  you  consider  that  there  were 
causes  in  operation  extending  from  1860  to  1869, 
entirely  apart  from  the  operation  of  the  Act,  tending 
to  produce  an  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  army  ? 
— The  statistics  of  the  army  show  that  there  always 
have  been  increases  and  decreases.  The  army  returns 
show  occasionally  an  increase  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  then  a  decrease  for  two  or  three  years,  occasional 
fluctuations,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  in  any  way 
account  for  them. 

16.326.  That  raises  two  questions.  In  the  first 
place  it  naturally  raises  this  question,  as  to  whether 
there  may  not  be  a  wave  or  an  ebb  of  a  disease  over 
a  short  period  of  two  or  three  years  ? — Yes. 

16.327.  And  therefore,  if  it  is  so,  no  statistics  that 
you  can  produce  to  the  Commission  Avill  be  able  to 
satisfy  them  as  to  the  operation  of  a  particular  Act 
within  a  limited  period  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  returns 
I  have  produced  are  not  liable  to  that  objection,  because 
they  are  returns  extending  over  the  same  years, 
over  two  sets  of  stations,  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
one  set  under  the  Act  and  the  other  set  not  under  the 
Act.  If,  therefore,  there  has  been  a  wave  of  disease, 
that  wave  of  disease  would  probably  pass  over  both 
sets  of  stations,  and  if  we  find  that  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  two  sets  of  stations,  while  there 
is  no  difference  of  any  kind  that  we  can  trace  in  the 
condition  of  these  stations  except  the  operation  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  attribute 
that  difference,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  the  operation 
of  this  Act. 

16.328.  Upon  these  tables  there  has  been  a  gradual 
declination  of  disease  within  the  protected  districts 
from  1860  to  1865,  and  that  declination  of  diseases 
has  been  greater  between  those  years  than  between 

1865  and  1870,  and  I  want  to  know  how  far  the 
remark  you  have  just  now  made  shows  that  the 
declination  of  diseases  between  1860  and  1865Avithout 
the  Acts  is  not  an  evidence  that  the  declination  from 
1865  to  1869  with  the  Acts  may  be  attributable  to 
causes  other  than  the  Acts  ? — But  from  1865,  when 
the  declination  takes  place  in  the  stations  subsequently 
to  the  admission  of  the  Acts,  there  was  not  a  declina- 
tion at  the  other  stations  throughout  the  country. 

16.329.  Would  you  say  there  was  a  declination  at 
the  unprotected  stations  in  the  country  equal  to  the 
declination  at  the  protected  stations  ? — I  have  not 
gone  into  the  calculations. 

16.330.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  ithat  there 
was  a  greater  dimiiration  at  two  or  three  very  impor- 
tant stations  in  the  country  which  were  unprotected 
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than  there  was  at  the  protected  stations  ? — I  should 
not  be  the  least  surprised  to  hear  that,  because  I  know- 
so  much  of  the  fluctuation  of  disease. 

16.331.  In  Manchester,  which  is  rather  a  remarkable 
instance,  as  given  in  your  own  report,  in  1867  and  1868 
there  was  a  diminution  of  189  ? — The  force  there  was 
only  small — about  1,000  men — and  I  should  naturally 
expect  considerable  fluctuation. 

16.332.  To  keep  to  the  point — the  eflect  of  these 
Acts  on  the  health  of  the  army — are  you  not  aware 
that,  taking  diseases  generally,  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  coincidence  in  the  pioportionate  declina- 
tion of  general  diseases  during  the  10  years  for  which 
you  have  given  us  these  returns  ? — Most  undoubtedly, 
as  regards  the  army,  a  very  marked  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  disease,  attributable,  I  fully  believe,  to 
improved  sanitary  conditions,  those  improvements 
which  have  been  going  on.  Since  1859,  when  the 
Government  adopted  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
Herbert's  commission,  there  has  been  a  very  marked 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  disease  generally. 

16.333.  Then,  if  you  find  that  the  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  the  disease  in  the  army  generally  has  been 
very  much  of  a  corresponding  character  with  that  of 
the  diminution  in  the  enthetic  diseases  under  which 
the  army  suffers,  would  you  not  be  inclined  to  think 
that  the  same  sanitary  causes  which  have  affected  the 
diminution  of  the  general  diseases  of  the  army  may 
also  have  aftected,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  enthetic 
diseases  in  the  army  ? — Most  certainly  not ;  because  we 
know  the  cause  of  the  enthetic  diseases,  and  we  have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  other 
diseases.  We  have  applied  remedies  to  the  causes  of 
the  other  diseases,  but  they  are  remedies  which  have 
no  influence  on  enthetic  diseases — improved  ventilation, 
greater  space  in  barracks,  improved  diet  for  the  troops, 
and  improved  clothing.  All  these  must  have  materi- 
ally, and,  I  believe,  have  most  successfully,  decreased 
the  amount  of  general  disease  in  the  army  ;  but  I  am 
doubtful  whether  they  have  in  any  respect  affected  the 
enthetic  diseases. 

16.334.  In  the  retm'n  which  you  have  made  before 
this  Commission,  the  average  amount  of  general  disease 
Avas  diminished  in  1860  and  1865  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  it  was  diminished  from  1865  to  1869  ? — Yes. 

16.335.  And  in  that  respect  it  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  decrease  in  the  enthetic  disease  ? — Yes ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  I  can  explain  that  to  your  satisfaction 
in  this  respect,  that  the  sanitary  improvements  which 
were  introduced  on  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mission presided  over  by  Lord  Herbert  found  the 
barracks  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  These  have 
been  gradually  improved.  The  natural  result  was 
that  in  the  first  few  years  of  those  improvements 
going  on  there  was  a  very  much  greater  diminution 
than  we  should  expect  now,  when  the  sanitary 
defects  which  have  to  be  remedied  are  very  much 
fewer  than  they  were  at  the  beginning. 

16.336.  ISIo  doubt.  Then  is  not  it  a  fact  that  in 
the  army  since  I860  there  have  been  not  only  special 
measures  taken  to  improve  the  general  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  army,  but  also  special  measures  taken 
with  a  view  to  checking  this  disease  entirely  apart 
from  the  Acts  ? — The  only  measure  that  we  have 
taken  is  that  of  punishing  men  who  have  concealed 
their  disease.  At  least,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  others 
excepting  under  the  Act.  I  am  not  aware  of  any, 
in  the  five  years  you  mention,  1860  to  1864,  inclusive, 
likely  to  have  reduced  the  amount  of  enthetic  disease. 

16.337.  But  we  know  Lord  Herbert's  commititee 
recommended  certain  means  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  men,  amongst  other  recommendations 
there  was  no  doubt  that  which  you  allude  to  with 
regard  to  the  concealment  of  disease  ;  but  there  were 
also  important  recommendations  in  respect  of  the  op- 
portunities of  ablution  offered  to  the  men.  Are  you 
not  aware  of  that  ? — But  I  am  not  aware  that  that  was 
carried  out  to  any  extent,  especially  with  regard  to 
what  the  committee  spoke  ofj  the  special  means  of 
ablution  of  the  private  parts.  I  am  not  aware  that 
anything  was  done  in  that  respect. 


16.338.  You  will,  perhaps,  be  quite  aware  that  the 
Venereal  Commission  followed  up  the  inquiry  of  Lord 
Herbei't's  committee,  so  far  as  the  venereal  disease 
was  concerned.  I  suppose  his  committee  had  refe- 
rence to  diseases  generally  ? — Yes. 

16.339.  But  the  Venereal  Commission  followed  up 
Lord  Herbert's  committee  so  far  as  venereal  disease 
was  concerned.    I  have  in  my  hand  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Venereal  Commission^  and  amongst 
the  rest  the  evidence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
This  evidence  was  given  on  the  7th  December  1865,* 
when  the  question  was  : — "  The  committee  attach  con- 
"  siderable  importance  to  ablution,  and  I  presume  that 
"  the  regulations  are  tolerably  rife  on  that  matter,  and 
"  very  much  in  advance  of  what  they  were  even  three 
"  or  four  years  ago  ?"  and  the  answer  was,  "  Very  much 
"  so,  and  there  is  a  very  singular  thing  which  I  may 
"  mention,  and  which  has  occurred  within  a  recent 
"  period  at  Aldershot.    In  a  regiment  stationed  there, 
"  there  are  only  two  or  three  cases  of  venereal ;  I 
"  refer  to  the  31st  Regiment,  and  it  has  been  stationed 
"  there  for  a  considerable  time.    It  returned  to  Eng- 
"  land  from  China,  which  is  a  very  unhealthy  climate, 
"  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  more- 
"  healthy  than  other  regiments,  and  there  were  the 
"  same  conditions  of  exposure  to  disease  as  in  the 
"  case  of  any  other  regiment  in  the  camp  ;  never- 
"  theless  that  regiment  has  but  two  or  three  cases  of 
"  venereal,  while   in  others  there  are  16,  20,  or 
"  25  cases.    Sir  James   Yorke  Scarlett   made  an 
"  inquiry  into  the  circumstances,  and  the  only  thing 
"  that  he  could  discover  was,  that  some  arrangements 
"  had  been  made  in  that  regiment,  which  is  unusual,  so 
"  that  the  men  should  have  opportunities  of  washing 
"  themselves  on  their  return  home  at  night,  and  which 
"  it  appeared  was  not  the  common  practice  in  any 
"  other  regiment."    That  confirms  your  impression 
that  it  was  not  wholly  carried  out,  but  at  the  same  time 
does  not  it  show  that  to  the  extent  that  it  was  carried 
out,  it  may  have  had  an  influence  on  the  spread  of 
disease  ? — It  may  be,  but  I  have  grounds  for  doubting 
whether  it  was  carried  out  to  any  great  extent. 

16.340.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  carried  out*^since 
to  any  great  extent  ? — I  believe  there  have  been  a  few 
taps  put  up  in  the  urinals  for  a  certain  purpose,  but  I 
cannot  speak  with  anything  like  certainty  to  the 
extent  they  have  been  made  use  of. 

16.341 .  The  taps  you  allude  to  were  especially  recom- 
mended by  the  Venereal  Commission  of  1868  ? — Yes. 

16.342.  However,  I  suppose  you  would  be  of 
opinion  that  just  to  the  extent  those  facilities  are 
afforded,  they  would  have  an  operative  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  army  ? — I  should  expect  them  to  assist  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  disease,  provided  we  can  get 
the  men  to  make  use  of  them  at  the  pi'oper  .time. 

16.343.  Has  there  been  no  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  army  with  regard  to  amusements  or 
occupation  of  any  kind  to  keep  the  men  from  temptation 
or  risk  ? — Undoubtedly  there  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  social  condition  of  the  soldiers  by  the 
introduction  of  barrack  libraries,  improvement  in  can- 
teens, and  recreation  rooms.  There  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  that  respect. 

16.344.  Then,  in  fact,  you  would  expect  that  all 
these  improvements  would  have  this  influence,  that 
they  would  tend  to  give  an  inducement  to  soldiers  to 
remain  in  barracks  rather  than  wander  about  amongst 
common  women  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1 6.345.  And  to  that  extent  also  would  afiect  the  pre- 
valence of  venereal  disease  in  the  army  ? — Li^ndoubtediy. 

16.346.  Would  not  you  therefore  come  to  the  con- 
clusion to  this  extent,  that  concurrently  with  the 
operation  of  the  Act  there  have  been  causes  all  tending 
in  the  same  direction  to  the  reduction  of  enthetic 
disease? — Undoubtedly;  but  you  will  obsei-ve  that 
these  causes  have  been  as  much  in  operation  at  the 
stations  which  are  not  under  the  Act  as  at  those  which 
are  under  the  Act. 

16.347.  No  doubt ;  but  you  do  not  tell  us  that  there 
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has  been  any  impression  produced  on  the  disease  to 
any  material  extent  at  tlie  protected  stations  since 
1864  wreater  than  at  the  unprotected  stations  since 
1864  ? — Pardon  me.  I  think  that  the  returns  I  have 
put  in  show  there  has  been  a  most  marked  diminution 
at  the  protected  stations,  while  there  was  no  diminu' 
31  March  1871.  tici  <it  the  unprotected  stations. 

 —  16,348.  I  must  now  recur  to  the  questions  I  put  to 

you  a  short  time  ago,  in  which  it  Avas  shown,  I  think 
I  understood  you  to  admit,  that  from  1860  to  1865 
there  had  been  a  greater  diminution  in  the  pi'otected 
stations  before  the  operation  of  the  Act  than  there  had 
been  since,  and  I  understood  that  you  said  then  you 
could  not  see  that  in  the  unprotected  stations  the  same 
reduction  had  not  actually  taken  place  ? — I  think  I 
asked  you  whether  the  returns  did  not  show,  during 
those  five  years  when  there  was  no  Act  in  operation, 
that  the  reduction  had  not  been  confined  to  one  set  of 
stations,  but  had  been  general  over  the  army. 

16.349.  In  the  returns  you  have  given  in  and  which 
I  suppose  you  now  confirm,  I  dare  say  you  recollect 
this,  that  from  1860  to  1864  there  was  a  general  re- 
duction in  venereal  disease  in  all  the  stations  which 
were  unprotected  up  to  that  year  ? — Yes,  all. 

16.350.  But  from  1865  to  1868  there  was  also  a 
reduction  in  the  protected  as  well  as  the  unprotected 
stations,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  there  was 
prior  to  1864,  when  no  Acts  were  in  operation  at  all  ? 
—Yes. 

16.351.  Now  does  that  agree  with  your  opinion  that 
it  is  not  a  fact  that  other  remedial  measures  may 
have  had  as  great  an  effect  as  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  in  reducing  this  disease  when  they  are  operative 
ev'erywhere  ? — I  think  that  when  we  find  during  the 
period  when  an  Act  was  in  operation  at  certain 
stations  and  not  in  operation  at  others,  and  where  there 
was  no  other  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  soldiers, 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  disease  is  confined  to  the 
former,  we  are  entitled  to  attribute  it  to  the  operation 
of  the  Act. 

16.352.  It  does  seem  from  your  tables  that  tlicre 
is  an  increase,  taking  the  unprotected  stations,  between 
1865  and  1868  ?— 1865  to  1870  you  have  a  return 
for.  The  argument  that  I  hold  is  this,  that  if  it  were 
general  causes  such  as  those  to  which  you  refer  which 
produced  the  reduction  of  disease  at  the  protected 
stations,  those  general  causes  were  equally  in  opera- 
tion at  the  unprotected  districts,  and  therefore  we 
ought  to  have  a  diminution  in  them  also,  but  we  have 
not. 

16.353.  Th.eu  you  say  there  has  been  a  greater 
proportionate  I'eductiou  in  tlie  four  years  since  1866  in 
the  protected  districts  tlian  in  the  unprotected  districts  ? 
— Most  undoubtedly. 

16.354.  Taking  the  whole  of  them? — Taking  the 
whole  of  them.  Taking  the  whole  unprotected 
districts  from  1867,  the  ratio  of  admissions  for 
primary  disease  was  108,  106-7,  111 '9,  113  "3  ;  while 
in  the  protected  stations,  during  the  same  period,  it 
was  86-3,  72-1,  60-9,  54-5. 

16.355.  But  can  you  say  that,  having  regard  to  the 
limited  area,  both  in  regard  to  years  and  numbers, 
that  is  sufficient  to  modify  the  great  fact  that,  taking 
the  wide  area,  fi'om  1860  the  health  of  the  army 
with  regard  to  enthetic  disease  has  shown  a  gradual 
diminution  over  all  the  stations  ?  —  I  think  the 
numbers  we  have  in  each  of  those  years  are  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  the  deduction,  because  they 
are  on  36,000,  34,000,  27,000,  and  18,000  in  unpro- 
tected districts ;  while  they  are  on  24,000,  28,000, 
32,000,  and  41,000  in  the  protected  stations.  I  think 
those  numbers  are  quite  sufficient  to  justify  our 
drawing  deductions  fi-om  a  comparison  between  the 
two.  Both  sets  of  stations  were  equally  exposed  to 
disease,  except  as  modified  by  the  Act,  and  both  sets 
of  stations  were  equally  under  the  influence  of  any 
general  cause  that  was  in  operation  to  diminish  the 
disease,  and  I  think  when  we  find  such  a  difference 
as  that  which  these  figures  show,  and  no  difference 
that  we  can  appreciate  attributable  to  anything  but 
the  operation  of  the  Act,  we  are  entitled  to  attribute 


to  the  Act  the  reduction  of  the  disease  that  has  taken 
place  in  those  places. 

16.356.  Still  you  find  you  have  had  in  special 
instances  of  unprotected  stations,  a  much  greater  re- 
duction than  in  protected  districts  ? — Yes,  because 
that  is  really  the  fluctuation  that  takes  place  in  small 
numbers. 

16.357.  But  do  not  you  think  it  is  quite  possible 
that  that  fluctuation  may  account  to  some  extent  for 
the  statistics  you  have  there  ? — But  I  think  the 
fluctuations  would  affect  equally  the  protected  and  un- 
I^rotected  districts,  and  we  can  hardly  tliink  that 
accidental  fluctuations  would  aifect  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  stations  as  were  under  the  Act  without 
affecting  a  similar  number  of  stations  that  were  not 
under  the  Act. 

16.358.  Could  you  suggest  any  application  of  other 
remedial  causes  in  reference  to  this  disease  that 
would  tend,  apart  fi-om  these  Acts,  to  reduce  the 
disease  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  other.  I  think  the 
question  of  special  means  of  al)lution  has  been  con- 
sidered, and  I  believe  has  been  introduced  within  the 
last  two  years  at  some  of  the  large  stations,  but 
whether  the  result  has  been  satisfactory  or  not  I  could 
not  positively  say.  I  think  they  have  not  been 
sufficiently  long  under  observation  to  judge  of  it  by 
this  time. 

16.359.  Are  you  aware  that  at  some  stations  there 
are  practically  no  means  of  ablution,  and  at  other 
places  they  are  in  a  very  inconvenient  position  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  quite  aware  of  some  where  they  have  no 
sijccial  means  of  ablution. 

16.360.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  look  after  that  ?— The 
barrack  department  of  the  War  Office. 

16.361.  But  would  this  be  the  fact,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  large  stations  you  have  named,  remedial 
measvires  of  this  kind,  especially  ablution,  have  been  to 
a  certain  extent  adopted,  while  at  small  stations  pro- 
bably no  steps  have  been  taken  ? — I  cannot  speak 
positively  as  to  the  stations  at  which  they  were  intro- 
duced, but  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  one  of 
the  stations  is  Manchester,  where  the  Act  was  not  in 
operation. 

16.362.  The  fact  is  very  singular,  that  at  Manches- 
ter the  reduction  of  the  disease  is  most  remarkable. 
Does  not  that  rather  prove  what  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge stated  that  it  is  most  important  ? — You  will 
find  at  Manchester  there  have  been  excessive  fluctua- 
tions, for  the  numbers  are  small,  104,  127,  92,  177, 
115,  160,  and.  92;  you  had  92  in  1866,  when  there 
were  no  special  means  of  ablution,  and  you  had  92  in 
1870  when  there  were  special  means. 

16.363.  Then  you  would  not  be  disposed  to  attri- 
bute it  to  the  fact  that  at  large  stations  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  attended  to  more  carefully  than  at  small 
stations  ? — I  would  not  attribute  much  to  that,  and  I  am 
moi-e  disposed  to  say  so  because  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  principal  medical  officer  at  Aldershot  that  he  did 
not  find  that  the  troops  quartered  in  the  barracks  where 
these  special  means  were  put  up  were  more  exempt 
from  disease  than  those  men  quartered  in  the  barracks 
Avhere  special  means  wei-e  not  put  up.  He  went  very 
carefully  over  two  or  three  regiments  comparing  one 
with  the  other,  and  the  result  he  came  to  was,  that 
the  effect  of  special  means  of  ablution  was  very  trifling 
indeed. 

16.364.  However,  it  really  comes  to  this,  according 
to  this  return,  that  in  the  non-protected  districts  there 
has  been,  taking  venereal  disease  altogether,  a  certain 
reduction  since  1864,  and  you  cannot  say  from  1860 
to  1864  there  may  not  have  been  a  very  considerable 
decline  ? — Yes. 

16.365.  In  testing  the  operation  of  the  Act,  I  believe 
there  are  two  diseases  in  which  you  expect  to  find  the 
results  marked,  and  those  are  primary  venereal  sores 
and  gonorrha>a  ;  we  find  the  results  are  not  marked  in 
gonorrhoea,  but  we  do  find  they  are  very  marked  in 
primary  venereal  sores  ? — Yes. 

16.366.  Practically  I  find,  according  to  these  returns, 
the  number  of  men  in  the  large  districts  in  the  years 
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to  which  I  have  directed  your  attention  have  not 
fluctuated.  And  is  it  not  the  foct  that  in  those  large 
districts  they  remain  pretty  much  the  same  ? — At 
Aldersliot  in  1865  the  number  was  11,000,  in  1866  it 
was  9,200,  and  in  1867  it  was  7,900, 

16.367.  With  regard  to  gonorrhoea  we  have  had 
evidence  that  it  was  a  matter  of  very  great  im- 
portance as  regards  its  constitutional  effects.  You 
do  not  agree  with  that  ? — I  do  not  agree  with 
that.  With  a  few  cases  certainly  you  get  very  bad 
stricture,  but  the  great  number  of  cases  are  so  simple 
and  I  think  a  matter  of  .  so  small  importance,  that  I 
do  not  consider  you  would  bo  justified  in  going  into 
expensive  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it. 

16.368.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  throw  it  out 
of  the  Acts  altogether  ? — I  think,  if  you  are  carrying 
out  the  Act  you  would  be  wrong  to  lose  the  opportu- 
nity of  treating  cases  of  gonorrhoea. 

16.369.  And  your  impression  is,  that  even  with  the 
Acts  there  is  not  much  impression  ? — There  is  not 
much  impression. 

16.370.  But  you  said  very  distinctly  that  there  is  an 
impression  produced  on  the  serious  disease  of  syphilis  ? 
: — A  very  marked  impression. 

16.371.  Do  you  think  that  marked  impression  is 
not  rather  in  the  character  and  intensity  of  the 
disease  than  the  number  of  cases  judging  from  these 
returns  ? — Judging  from  the  returns  it  is  in  the 
number  of  cases  undoubtedly.  I  understand  the 
medical  officers  to  say  they  do  not  at  the  protected 
stations  meet  with  anything  like  the  severe  cases  they 
used  to  have,  and  I  can  quite  understand  it ;  but  I  have 
no  positive  data  to  submit  to  the  Commission  on  the 
subject.    I  simply  state  it  as  an  opinion  stated  to  me. 

16.372.  But  these  figures  show,  not  only  the  severity 
of  the  disease,  but  the  actual  presence  of  it,  and 
you  still  remain  of  opinion  that  the  decline  of  the 
cases  is  attributable  to  the  Acts  ? — I  cannot  come  to 
any  other  conclusion  when  I  find  in  1870  at  the  pro- 
tected stations  we  have  only  55  per  1,000  admitted  for 
primary  venereal  sores,  while  at  the  unprotected 
stations  we  have  113  per  1,000.  I  can  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  a  most  important  result  has 
been  obtained. 

16.373.  I  think  you  have  paid  some  attention  to 
the  amount  of  disease  of  this  character  in  the  French 
army  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  statistics  of  it  are  not  perfect, 
only  approximative. 

16.374.  Without  going  into  the  statistics,  did  not 
you  form  the  conclusion  that  the  amount  of  disease 
per  man  was  greater  in  the  French  army  than  in  the 
English  army  ? — Yes ;  but  I  subsequently  ascertained 
that  I  had  come  to  that  conclusion  in  consequence 
of  the  defective  mode  in  which  the  statistical  returns  of 
the  French  army  had  stated  the  case.  I  understood  that 
the  admissions  referred  merely  to  cases  of  syphilis.  I 
have  since  ascertained  by  correspondence  with  the 
medical  officer  at  the  head  of  that  branch  at  Paris 
that  the  number  related  to  the  total  of  venereal 
diseases  instead  of  to  syphilis  alone  ;  therefore  the 
conclusions  which  I  published  were,  I  regret  to  say, 
incorrect,  but  the  incorrectness  was  in  consequence 
of  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  diseases  that  were 
included  in  their  returns. 

16.375.  However,  with  regard  to  the  diminution  of 
gonorrhoea,  can  you  explain,  because  that  seems  to  be 
the  evidence  that  you  give,  how  it  is  that  gonorrhoea 
has  not  been  decreased ;  can  you  account  for  the  fact 
that  while  the  Acts  operate,  apparently  or  intention- 
ally, on  both  classes  of  the  disease,  that  they  only 
affect  one  class  and  not  the  other  ? — The  difference  I 
believe  to  be  this,  that  in  the  inspection  of  the  women 
it  is  almost  impossible,  if  they  are  careful,  to  detect 
gonorrhoea,  while  it  is  quite  possible  to  detect  a 
primary  sore ;  of  course  if  you  do  not  detect  the 
disease,  and  bring  it  under  tz'eatment,  you  cannot 
expect  that  the  Act  will  effect  any  reduction  in  it. 

16.376.  What  is  the  state  of  venereal  disease  in 
the  French  army  ? — I  can  give  it  for  two  years.  The 
admissions  per  1,000  in  the  French  army  in  1865  are. 


for  all  venereal  diseases,  112-2  per  1,000  of  the  THIETY- 
strength;   and  in  1866,   113-5  per  1,000  of  the  SIXTH  DAY. 
strength.   

16.377.  Will  that  be  admissions  to  hospital  ?— No,  ^''"J^)?'^"^'"" 
to  hospital,  infirmary,  and  to  quarters  ;  it  includes  FJts' 

the  whole  three.    I  have  calculated  the  ratio  on  the   '_' 

numbers  present,  not  on  what  is  called  the  eflfective  31  March  1871. 
strength.   

16.378.  Would  that  include  trifling  cases  of 
gonon-hoja  treated  in  barracks  ? — Yes,  it  includes 
every  case  that  comes  under  treatment. 

16.379.  T  think  you  did  state  an  opinion  formerly 
that  the  system  under  which  these  women  were 
examined,  in  your  judgment,  was  a  recognition  of 
prostitution  by  the  State  ? — I  did  say  so. 

16.380.  Do  you  remain  of  that  opinion  ? — I  sup- 
pose anything  upon  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  is 
passed  is  a  legal  recognition  of  it.  It  does  not 
legalise  prostitution,  but  acknowledges  its  existence. 

16.381.  (Chairman.)  The  fact  ? — That  it  is  a  fact. 

16.382.  {Dr.  Bridges.)  With  a  view  to  correct  the 
very  erroneous  inferences  that  are  often  drawn  from 
statistics,  I  understand  that  you  take  very  important 
precautions,  and  one  of  your  most  important  precau- 
tions is  to  take  a  very  large  number  of  soldiers  to 
draw  your  deductions  from  ? — I  endeavour  to  get  as 
large  numbers  as  I  can,  because,  by  increasing  the 
numbers  under  observation,  you  obviously  get  rid  of 
accidental  variations. 

16.383.  This  point  seems  to  me  so  important  that  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  to  give  the  Commission  one  or 
two  instances  in  which  there  have  been  great  fluctu- 
ations, taking  the  small  numbers  ;  for  instance,  let  us 
take  the  rate  per  1,000  of  syphilis  in  different  years  in 
Maidstone,  an  instance  taken  at  hazard? — At  Maid- 
stone, beginning  with  1864,  and  going  on  to  1870, 
the  numbers  of  primary  sores  ran  thus  :  37,  177,  139, 
242,  122,  128,  and  68. 

16.384.  I  suppose  you  would  hardly  be  able  to  give 
us  a  reason  for  such  a  very  important  increase  as  that 
from  139  to  242  ? — I  can  give  no  explanation  of  the 
increase.  There  are,  perhaps,  many  local  causes 
which  do  not  come  within  our  knowledge  that  might 
possibly  account  for  it,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  them  ;  if  there  was  anything  very  special, 
the  medical  officer  in  charge  would  probably  know  it, 
but  I  have  never  found  any  special  note  made  of  it. 

16.385.  Then  I  will  call  your  attention  to  what  a 
member  of  the  Commission  has  spoken  of,  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  decrease  of  the  disease  in  the  years 
previous  to  1864  and  the  years  subsequent  to  1864. 
At  what  time  did  those  sanitary  improvements  in  the 
army,  of  which  we  have  heard  a  great  deal,  take  place 
chiefly  ? — They  began  about  1859  and  have  been  pro- 
gressive ever  since,  but  the  first  three  or  four  years  there 
were  more  improvements  introduced  than  subsequently. 
It  was  a  matter  involving  a  considerable  expenditure, 
and  naturally  the  Secretary  of  State  declined  to  do  all 
that  we  recommended  should  be  done  at  once,  but  he 
undertook  the  most  important  works  at  the  larger 
stations,  and  the  work  has  been  progressing  gradually, 
and  there  is  a  certain  amount  done  every  year  ;  but 
it  showed  more  the  first  two  or  tnree  years  after  it 
was  begun,  because  of  course  the  more  important 
works  were  undertaken  first. 

16.386.  Then  you  would  say,  if  I  understand  you, 
that  somewhere  about  1863  or  1864  the  maximum 
effect  of  those  sanitary  measures  would  be  observed  ? 
— I  think  that  the  effect  has  been  progressive,  that 
every  year  something  has  been  done,  and  that  although 
the  proportionate  amount  was  greater  in  the  earlier 
years,  still  it  has  been  progressive  since. 

16.387.  The  rate  of  increase  in  improvement  was 
greatest  about  that  time  ? — The  rate  of  increase  was 
greatest  in  the  earlier  years,  of  course. 

16.388.  You  have  orought  under  our  notice  two 
sets  of  stations,  at  one  of  which  the  Acts  were 
in  force,  and  the  other  in  which  they  were  not.  Can 
you  at  all  suggest  any  conditions  with  regard  to  sani- 
tary improvements  in  which  one  of  those  groups 
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differ  from  the  other  ?— No 
any  differences. 

16.389.  That  you  feel  pretty  clear  about  ? — Yes. 

16.390.  You  cannot  therefore  trace  the  difference 
between  those  two  groups,  to  any  tiling  except  the  fact 

  that  these  Acts  were  in  force  in  one  and  not  in  the 

an  March  1871.  other  ? — No,  I  cannot.  I  have  endeavoured  carefully  in 

  the  first  instance  to  trace  it  to  any  other  cause,  because, 

as  you  may  be  aware,  I  was  rather  opposed  to  the  Act 
when  it  was  first  passed  ;  but  I  found  after  very  careful 
examination  that  I  could  not  attribute  the  improvement 
to  anything  but  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

16.391.  The  impression  you  gave  us  was,  that  there 
had  been  a  very  distinct  diminution  in  syphilis  caused 
by  these  Acts,  and  in  cases  of  primary  venereal  sore, 
but  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea  there  had  not  been  any  very 
distinct  decrease  ;  but  I  will  call  your  attention  to  one 
or  two  points  in  your  tables  with  regard  to  gonorrhoea. 
Is  not  it  the  fact  that  in  1868  the  rate  per  1,000  for 
gonorrhoea  was  141  ? — Yes. 

16.392.  And  in  1870  it  was  98  ?— Yes. 

16.393.  Taking  now  the  unprotected  group,  in 
1865  it  was  113  ?— Yes. 

16.394.  And  in  1870  it  was  97  ?— Yes. 

16.395.  That  shows  that  in  the  protected  group 
there  was  a  diminution  of  something  like  30  per  cent.  ? 
—Yes. 

16.396.  And  in  the  unprotected  group  a  diminution 
of  about  15  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

16.397.  8o  for,  then,  as  these  figures  go,  they  would 
tend  to  show  that  the  diminution  in  the  protected 
group,  even  in  the  case  of  gonorrhoea,  was  more  rapid 
than  that  in  the  unprotected  group  ? — Yes,  it  was 
greater,  taking  the  two  extremes. 

16.398.  Or  even  taking  the  mean  it  would  be  so, 
would  not  it;  for  instance,  the  figures  are  141,  165, 
131,  127,  109,  and  98  for  the  successive  years? — Yes. 
There  was,  for  some  reason  I  cannot  explain,  a  large 
proportion  of  gonorrhoea  in  1865  and  1866  at  the 
pT-otected  stations,  and  probably  in  consequence  of 
that  great  excess  there  is  apparently  a  much  greater 
reduction.  I  cannot  explain  the  difference  in  those 
two  years  between  the  protected  and  the  unpro- 
tected stations,  but  I  think  if  you  take  the  run  of 
years,  and  compare  them  one  against  the  other,  you 
will  find,  with  the  exception  of  those  two,  that  they 
run  pretty  fairly,  with  a  very  slight  preponderance  at 
the  protected  stations.  They  run  132  against  131  ; 
128  against  127;  102  against  109;  and  96  against  98. 

16.399.  In  fact,  it  is  a  difference  to  which  you  are 
not  prepared  to  attach  very  much  importance  ? — No ; 
and  I  do  not  attach  importance  to  it  as  showing  the 
operation  of  the  Act  for  this  reason,  the  reduction  has 
gone  on  pari  passu  at  the  two  sets  of  stations,  pro- 
tected and  unprotected. 

16.400.  Would  you  say  that  one  reason  why 
gonorrhoea  has  not  diminished  is  that  the  soldiers 
can  more  easily  conceal  it  ? — I  should  be  disposed  to 
attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  the  women  can  more  easily 
conceal  it. 

16.401.  What  would  you  say  with  regard  to  the 
soldiers,  that  it  was  easier  for  them,  or  more  difficult  ? 
—They  are  bound  to  report  it  the  same  as  the  other 
disease,  and  if  they  got  a  severe  gonorrhoea  and  con- 
tinued their  duty  they  would  very  likely  get  swelled 
testicle,  in  which  case  they  could  not  go  on  doing  their 
duty,  and  it  must  be  found  out,  and  they  would  be 
punished  for  concealing  their  disease. 

16.402.  Would  not  a  soldier  in  the  case  of  a  very 
slight  attack  of  gonorrhoea,  knowing,  as  he  very  well 
might,  that  it  was  not  a  dangerous  disease,  be  more 
likely  to  conceal  it  than  he  would  venereal  sore,  which 
he  was  aware  might  affect  his  constitution  ? — I  think 
it  is  quite  probable  that  he  would. 

16.403.  Therefore  to  that  extent  you  would  be 
willing  to  say  that  the  non-diminution  in  gonorrhoea  is 
caused  by  the  non-examination  of  the  soldiers  ? — No  ; 
I  am  more  disposed  to  say  that  it  is  by  the  diffi- 
culty, almost  amounting  to  impossibility,  of  detecting 
gonorrhoea  in  the  female.    With  reference  to  the  last 


part  of  your  question  I  would  observe,  and  I  speak 
from  personal  experience  in  the  matter,  that  in  the 
examination  of  soldiers  it  is  an  extremely  difficult 
thing  to  detect  slight  gonorrhoea  ;  in  fact,  almost  im- 
possible ;  if  a  man  is  at  all  careful  and  wishes  to  con- 
ceal it,  the  medical  officer  cannot  in  most  cases  find 
him  out. 

16.404.  With  regard  to  your  objections  to  the  ex- 
amination of  soldiers,  I  think  you  raised  two,  one  on 
the  ground  of  the  medical  officers  themselves  objecting 
to  it,  and  the  other  that  it  is  unjust  to  those  soldiers 
who  lead  a  moral  life  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  raised  a  third 
objection,  that  the  same  end  may  be  attained  by 
other  means  which  would  obviate  the  objectionable 
examination. 

16.405.  Those  means  being  what  ? — Punishment ; 
throwing  on  the  man  the  responsibility  of  reporting 
his  disease,  and  punishing  him  if  he  does  not,  and  I 
think  you  would  get  quite  as  good  results  by  the 
punishment  as  entail  upon  the  medical  officer  or  the 
well-conducted  soldier  by  inflicting  these  inspections 
upon  them. 

16.406.  In  the  protected  districts  the  soldiers  are 
examined  before  and  after  going  on  furlough,  are  they 
not  ? — They  are. 

16.407.  But  they  are  not  so  in  the  others  ? — They 
are  not  so  in  the  others  ;  at  least  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  are. 

16.408.  That  would  involve  a  larger  number  of  cases 
of  disease  being  detected,  and  being  therefore  registered 
in  the  one  set  of  districts  than  in  the  other  ? — Allow 
me  to  modify  the  last  answer.  I  am  not  quite  certain 
whether  it  applies  to  all  stations  or  not.  I  am  some- 
what doubtful  about  it,  but  will  ascertain. 

16.409.  But  as  to  the  impleasantness  to  medical 
officers  in  the  army  of  their  being  required  to  examine 
men,  you  would  not  say  that  it  was  more  degrading  for 
them  to  examine  a  man  than  to  examine  a  woman,  I 
suppose  — No,  I  do  not  suppose  it  is,  but  they  are 
not  required  to  examine  women. 

16.410.  But  there  are  a  certain  number  of  medical 
men  who  have  that  duty  ? — Yes  ;  but  they  have  under- 
taken that  duty  for  the  purpose  of  being  paid.  If  they 
choose  to  sink  their  feelings  for  money  I  have  nothing 
whatever  to  say  against  it,  but  I  have  to  a  medical 
officer  being  ordered  to  do  such  a  very  unpleasant  and 
disgusting  duty  as  part  of  that  for  which  he  is  receiv- 
ing Government  pay,  because  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment pay  him  for  acting  as  the  medical  officer  of  the 
soldier,  protecting  him  as  far  as  he  can  in  health,  and 
treating  him  in  disease  ;  but  I  think  the  medical 
officer  is  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  consideration, 
and  not  to  have  a  very  unpleasant  duty  thrown  upon 
him  by  order. 

16.411.  You  object  to  it  as  being  an  alteration  of 
his  contract,  so  to  speak,  with  the  State  ? — Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

16.412.  Is  there  no  plan  you  can  suggest  for  exa- 
mining men,  or  at  least  the  proportion  of  them  who 
can  be  proved  to  go  with  women  ? — I  do  not  know 
how  you  could  get  the  proof. 

16.413.  Would  not  the  proof  be  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  Avhich^you  have  with  regard  to  women,  seeing 
them  in  company,  and  seeing  them  go  into  brothels, 
and  so  on  ? — You  might  possibly  ascertain  some  of 
the  cases  in  that  way,  but  I  think  that  the  enforcing 
of  the  regulations  with  regard  to  punishment  for 
concealment  of  disease  would  be  quite  as  effectual 
a  mode  of  making  the  men  report  themselves,  in 
fact,  a  more  effectual  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
existence  of  disease,  than  if  you  had  inspections, 
relieving  thereby  the  man  from  the  responsibility  of 
not  reporting,  and  throAving  upon  the  medical  officer 
the  responsibility  of  detecting  the  disease.  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  soldier  should  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  his  own  acts,  and  one  of  those  acts  is  the 
concealment  of  disease.  I  think  it  a  most  unjust 
thing  to  punish  a  medical  officer  because  a  soldier 
does  not  obey  orders  about  reporting  himself,  and  I 
speak  from  some  experience  of  it,  because  wlien  I  was 
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assistant-surgeon,  inspection  was  one  of  the  most 
disgusting  things  I  had  to  do. 

16.414.  Are  there  any  rules  in  the  army  with 
regard  to  officers  reporting  themselves  in  the  case  of 
their  being  diseased  ? — If  an  officer  is  diseased  he 
must  go  on  the  sick  list  if  he  is  unable  to  do  his  duly. 

16.415.  {Mr.  Hastings.')  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  carry  out  with  regard  to  prostitutes  that 
suggestion  which  you  have  made  as  to  soldiers,  that 
it  should  be  made  a  penal  offence  if  they  did  not 
go  into  hospital  or  seek  medical  advice  when  diseased  ? 
— I  think  prostitutes  are  in  a  different  position  from 
soldiers  in  this  respect.  A  soldier  must  do  a  certain 
duty  ;  if  he  cannot  do  that  duty  he  must  report  him- 
self sick  and  go  into  hospital.  You  have  then  the 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  he  has  reported 
himself  when  he  contracted  the  disease  or  concealed 
it,  and  you  can  punish  him,  but  a  prostitute  can  go  on 
as,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  many  cases  they  do,  until  they 
are  in  a  most  frightful  state  of  disease,  and  be  distri- 
buting the  disease  over  everyone  they  can  possibly 
come  across. 

16.416.  It  is  desirable  to  stop  that,  is  it  not,  as  soon 
as  possible? — Undoubtedly,  and  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  very  great  advantages  of  the  Act  that  it  does 
so  ;  that  you  get  the  disease  in  the  women  at  a  very 
early  stage.  I  am  quite  satisfied  in  every  case  I  have 
seen  at  the  Lock  Hospital  here,  that  was  sent  up  from 
Aldershot,  you  saved  an  immense  number  of  men 
from  getting  into  a  frightful  state  of  disease  by  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  I  think  any  man  who  has  seen 
some  of  the  worst  cases  that  come  up  amongst  soldiers' 
prostitutes  must  be  satisfied  of  the  advantage  to  the 
women  themselves  of  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

16.417.  What  I  was  rather  asking  you  was  this  : 
whether  you  do  or  not  think  that  some  such  enactment 
or  regulation  as  you  have  proposed  for  the  punishment 
of  soldiers  might  not  have  the  same  effect  with  regard 
to  the  women  as  with  regard  to  soldiers,  that  is,  to  induce 
them  to  report  themselves  ? — I  think  it  would  be  in- 
operative in  this  respect — you  have  no  control  over 
them.  We  have  great  control  over  a  soldier.  You  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  when  the  women  are  diseased; 
you  have  with  a  soldier,  by  his  inability  to  do  his  work. 
He  must  then  come  into  the  hands  of  the  regimental 
surgeon,  who  will,  in  his  own  interest,  as  well  as  iu 
the  interest  of  the  soldier,  report  him  if  he  has  been 
concealing  his  disease. 

16.418.  I  think  I  gather  from  an  answer  you  gave 
to  a  question  some  time  ago,  that  you  are  not  in  favour 
of  endeavouring  to  suppress  prostitution  altogether? 
— ^If  I  thought  it  possible  to  suppress  prostitution,  I 
should  be  in  favour  of  it,  but  I  think  it  utterly  impos- 
sible in  the  present  state  of  society,  and  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  attempt  an  impossibility. 

16.419.  May  I  ask  you  what  your  reasons  are  for 
that  ? — Perhaps  I  might  answer  that  question  by 
asking  you  how  you  could  put  it  down  as  long  as 
human  passions  are  human  passions  ? 

1 6.420.  Have  you  only  that  reason  ? — My  reasons 
are  human  passions  and  human  frailty. 

16.421.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  War  Office  there 
are  records  of  courts-martial  on  soldiers  for  unnatural 
crimes  among  them  in  districts  where  there  are  no 
prostitutes  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
records  of  courts-martial. 

16.422.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.')  I  think  you  say  you 
rely  upon  punishment  as  a  mode  of  influencing  the 
soldier  rather  than  the  examination.  You  would 
rather  trust  to  punishment  on  his  detection  ?  —  I 
think  it  would  be  equally  effectual  and  much  more 
just. 

16.423.  How  would  you  be  able  to  prove  the  man 
had  suppressed  disease  ? — Speaking  as  an  old  regi- 
mental medical  officer,  I  think  I  could  tell  whether  a 
man  had  concealed  his  disease  for  some  time.  If  I  found 
a  man  coming  to  me  with  a  suppurating  bubo,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  I  should  at  once  detect  him 
I  think  you  could  also  teU,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
sore,  whether  it  had  been  miore  than  two  or  three  days 
in  existence.  .....   ^ 


16.424.  But  with  regard  to  gonorrhoea,  is  it  not  a  fact  THIRTY- 
that  a  soldier  can,  by  your  own  admission,  frequently  SIXTH  DAY. 

prevent  marks  being  detected? — Yes;  but  I  made  

the  remark  especially  with  regard  to  syphilis,  as  being  ^i"-  T.  Graham 
a  more  important  form  of  disease.  FRs' 

16.425.  Do  you  think   they  are  under  a  strong         "  ' 
temptation  not  to  disclose  that  fact,  because  of  the  31  March  1871. 
stoppages  they  would  undergo  ? — Undoubtedly.   . 

16,426-7.  Now  with  regard  to  what  you  seem  to  con- 
sider a  gross  indignity — I  mean  that  medical  men  should 
be  called  upon  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  army  for 
which  they  are  paid  by  the  State — I  ask  you  whether 
they  would  not  consider  it  as  a  professional  point  of 
honour  to  find  out  difficult  cases  to  gain  instruction 
in  science  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  would  ask  you  to  consider 
the  difference  between  inspecting  a  large  ))ody  of  men, 
among  whom  you  may  safely  say  99  per  cent,  are  not 
diseased,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  one  diseased 
man,  and  examining  the  disease  with  a  view  to 
relieve  the  suffering  and  prevent  the  consequences  of 
disease.   I  think  the  two  cases  are  totally  different. 

16.428.  Do  not  you  think  if  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment  and  the  medical  officer  perfectly  understood 
each  other,  and  if  the  medical  oificer  took  pains,  by 
going  about  amongst  the  men,  frankly  consulting  them 
as  to  their  state,  and  getting  into  their  confidence, 
there  would  not  be  a  good  chance  of  the  disease  being 
reduced  to  a  minimum  in  a  given  regiment  ? — I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  when  the  commanding  officer 
and  surgeon  work  together,  a  large  amount  of 
disease  of  every  kind  is  prevented  in  the  regiment,  and 
the  remark,  I  have  no  doubt,  applies  equally  to  the 
venereal  disease  as  to  other  diseases. 

16.429.  Evidence  of  that  kind  by  an  officer  of  high 
rank  has  been  delivered  to  this  Commission  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  among  the  medical 
officers  that  the  men  should  be  fit  to  march  and  to 
do  their  work,  as  regards  these  particular  diseases  ? — 
Yes. 

16.430.  You  would  not,  perhaps,  despair  that  medical 
men,  well  paid  for  the  duty,  would  probably  take 
great  pains  in  this  respect  ? — I  think  they  do  ;  at  least 
it  is  the  object  of  'all  medical  officers  to  keep  their 
regiments  in  health,  but  I  think  that  a  totally  different 
question  from  the  one  that  is  rather  implied  in  yours, 
what  is  the  best  mode,  and  the  most  just  mode,  of 
reducing  or  preventing  the  spread  of  venereal  disease 
in  the  army  ?  I  believe  firmly  that  where  a  com- 
manding officer  and  the  surgeon  work  harmoniously 
together,  and  the  surgeon  does  his  duty,  and  reports 
these  cases,  the  men  of  the  regiment  will  invariably,  at 
least  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  report  them- 
selves the  moment  they  get  diseased. 

16.431.  Do  you  think  that  the  position  of  medical 
officers  in  the  army  is  one  which  there  .is  not  much 
competition  for  ? — It  has  varied  very  much  at  different 
times.  A  few  fyears  ago  we  had  very  great  difficulty 
in  getting  medical  students  to  come  forward  for  com- 
missions. Considerable  improvements  were  made  in 
the  department,  and  now  at  the  present  moment  we 
have  no  difficulty  ;  but  I  think  if  you  were  to  intro- 
duce such  things  as  these  weekly  inspections  again  it 
would  tend  very  materially  to  increase  the  difficulty  of 
the  department  in  keeping  up  the  number. 

16.432.  {Chairman.)  I  will  ask  you  a  question  or 
two  only  with  reference  to  this  return  appended  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
You  have  put  in  a  table  to-day  referring  to  the  same 
subject,  and  giving  the  figures  apparently  on  the  same 
principle,  but  the  figures  differ  ;  take  Devonport  and 
Plymouth,  you  give  to-day  venereal  sore  in  1864  as 
110,  and  gonorrhoea  116;  that  is  to  say  226;  but  in  the 
gross  returns  of  all  venereal  diseases  for  Devonport 
and  Plymouth  in  1S64  it  is  289  ?— Yes ;  but  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  explain,  the  return  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Report  of  the  Commons'  Committee  includes  all 
venereal  diseases  ;  it  does  not  include  merely  primary 
soi'es  and  gonorrhcea,  but  stricture  and  bubo,  which  may 
be  called  secondary  diseases  ;  some  of  them  secondaiy 
upon  syphUis,  and  others  secondary  upon  gonorrhoea. 
Therefore  the  two,  of  course,  cannot  correspond.  In  the 
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THIRTY-  table  Avhicli  I  have  submitted  to-day  I  confined  myself 
SIXTH  DAY.  to  the  two  diseases,  which,  after  careful  consideration 

  of  the  subject,  I  thought  were  those  likely  to  be  so  far 

JJr.  T.  Graham  influenced  by  the  working  of  the  Act  as  to  show 
Fli's'       correctly  its  practical  ojieration. 

J  _'  J  6,433.  The  question  required  to  be  asked  because 

31  March  1871.        discrepancy  was  so  obvious  ? — It  is  because  they 

  do  not  refer  entirely  to  the  same  diseases. 

J  6,434.  One  more  question.  In  the  Commons' 
report  I  see  that  the  return  comprises  all  venereal 
diseases  without  separating  them  into  classes  as  you 
have  done  in  the  return  which  you  presented  to-day  ? 
—Yes. 

16.435.  The  return  presented  to-day,  by  analysing 
these  diseases,  shows  a  marked  progressive  decrease  of 
syphilis? — Of  primary  venereal  sore. 

16.436.  But  the  returns  as  to  gonorrhoea  fluctuate 
very  considerably  ? — Yes. 

16.437.  Then  those  figures  would  necessarily  swell 
the  average  ? — Yes. 

16.438.  And  when  you  came  to  the  gross  return 
you  would  find  it  a  very  inconsiderable  decrease,  as  far 
as  the  numerical  test  would  show,  between  1864 
and  1868.  In  1864  the  sum  of  these  diseases  at  six 
stations  was  1,729;  the  sum  of  the  year  1868  was 
1 ,628,  a  small  reduction  of  not  mucii  more  than  five 
per  cent.  Is  that  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  this 
return  appended  to  the  Commons'  report  is  a  gross 
return  of  eveiything  which  could  be  called  venereal 
disease  ? — Undoubtedly. 

16.439.  And  the  fact  that  no  great  impression  has 
been  made  upon  gonorrhoea,  but  in  some  years  it  has 
actually  increased  since  the  Acts  have  been  in 
operation  makes  a  uumcricnl  return  which  is  no  fair 
test  of  the  working  of  the  Acts  ? — Undoubtedly,  if 
you  include  all  diseases,  you  are  including  a  great 
number  of  diseases  we  could  not  expect  to  be  much 
afl'ected,  at  least  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  after 
the  operation  of  the  Acts  ;  and  the  returns  I  have  put 
in  include  only  those  two  diseases  upon  which  I 
thought,  after  full  consideration,  the  Act  Avas  likely  to 
show  an  immediate  effect. 

16.440.  Then  in  fact  the  result  of  the  tables  you 
have  placed  before  us  to-day  is  this,  that  the  Acts  have 
produced  a  marked  impression  on  primary  venereal 
sores,  but  have  not  produced  any  appreciable  im- 
pression upon  gonorrhoea? — Not  produced  a  marked 
impression  ujion  gonorrhoea  ;  in  fact  the  Act  appears 
not  to  have  produced  an  impression  upon  gonorrhoea, 
because  the  reduction  of  gonorrhoea  has  been  equal  at 
the  stations  where  the  Act  was  not  in  operation,  and 
where  it  was ;  therefore  I  think  we.are  entitled  to  say 

Adjourned  ti 


there  has  been  no  result  produced  on  gonorrhoea  by 
the  operation  of  the  Acts. 

16.441.  Then  the  failure  of  the  Acts  to  produce 
a  material  operation  upon  gonorrhoea  is,  I  understand, 
explained  by  you  by  the  diflaculty  in  examining  the 
women  to  distinguish  the  presence  of  gonorrhoea  ? 
—Yes. 

16.442.  When  in  fact  there  is  no  comparative  diffi- 
culty about  the  presence  of  the  sore  ? — Yes,  that  is 
the  explanation  I  think  most  reasonable. 

16.443.  (Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Who  is  the  officer 
who  makes  out  these  returns  sent  to  you  ? — The 
medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  troops  wherever  they 
may  be ;  the  surgeon  or  assistant-surgeon  who  is  in 
charge  sends  in  a  weekly  return. 

16.444.  {Mr.  Cowpe7--Temple.)  Supposing  the 
rule  you  have  stated  you  would  think  right  with 
regard  to  soldiers  was  extended  to  prostitutes,  and 
instead  of  having  them  examined  to  ascertain  whether 
they  were  diseased  or  not,  the  rule  was  that  a  penalty 
should  be  imposed  upon  a  prostitute  for  communi- 
cating disease,  do  you  think  that  then  a  considerable 
amount  of  disease  would  be  checked  or  cured  ? — There 
would  be  very  great  difficulty  in  carrying  that  out  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  the  disease  much,  because 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  the  first  place  in  finding 
out  when  a  woman  was  diseased.  In  the  next  place 
she  might  go  on  a  very  long  time  diseased  without  its 
being  found  out  and  without  reporting  herself,  A 
soldier  cannot  go  on  long  without  being  found  out, 
because  he  has  certain  duties  to  perform,  and 
those  duties  must  be  performed  under  supervision, 
and  if  he  gets  anything  like  a  suppurating  bubo  or  a 
swelled  testicle  he  cannot  possiljly  do  his  duty,  and  he 
must  report  himself. 

16.445.  Should  you  think  that  a  prostitute  had  a 
great  interest  in  concealing  the  disease  in  its  earlier 
stages,  though  she  might  be  quite  Avilling  to  go  into  hos- 
pital when  it  was  growing  confirmed  ? — Undoubtedly; 
but  judging  from  past  experience  I  should  say  that 
even  though  she  has  the  disease  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  she  would  conceal  it  rather  than  go  into  hos- 
pital, and  I  came  to  that  conclusion  from  cases  I  have 
seen  sent  up  from  Aldersliot  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  at 
the  time  they  had  no  Lock  Hospital  at  Aldershot.  I 
think  some  of  the  most  wretched  cases  that  I  ever 
witnessed  were  prostitutes  sent  up  from  Aldershot  to 
the  Lock  Hospital. 

16.446.  Then  do  you  think  it  possible  to  discover 
legally  where  a  woman  has  contaminated  others  by  her 
disease  ? — It  would  be  exti'emely  difficult. 

to-moiTow. 
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The  Right  Hon,  W.  Cowper-Temple,  M.P. 
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Mr.  Vkrnon  Lushington  gave  evidence  as  follows  : 
You  are   Secretary  to  the     certain  stations  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Admi 


16.447,  (Chairman.) 
Admiralty  ? — I  am, 

16.448,  How  long  have  you  been  there  ?  —  I 
entered  office  in  June  1869. 

16.449,  These  Acts  are  administered  by  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  conjointly  with  the  War  Office  ? — Yes  ; 


ralty,  and  the  others  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
War  Office, 

16.450,  Then  your  department  has  certain  stations 
exclusively  under  its  administration  ? — That  is  so. 

16.451.  But  the  system  of  administration  is  similar 
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whether  it  is  carried  on  by  the  War  Office  or  by  the 
Admiralty  ?— Yes,  generally. 

16.452.  You  were  not  in  office  when  these  Acts 
were  introduced  ? — No. 

16.453.  You  had  no  connexion  with  the  Admiralty 
at  that  time  ? — None  whatever.  I  should  say  that  the 
last  Act,  the  Act  of  1869,  passed  almost  immediately 
after  I  entered  office. 

16.454.  The  material  Act  has  been  the  Act  of 
1866  ?— Yes. 

16.455.  We  understand  that  the  mode  of  adminis- 
tering these  Acts  is  not  at  all  complicated.  You  have 
a  Lock  Hospital  at  most  of  the  stations  where  the  Act 
is  in  force,  and  you  have  a  visiting  surgeon,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  Government  ? — Yes. 

16.456.  The  visiting  surgeon  is  exclusively  your 
ovra  officer  r — Exclusively  our  own  officer. 

16.457.  But  the  hospital  surgeon  acts  under  the 
orders  of  the  hospital  committee  ? — With  us  he  does  ; 
because  the  Admiralty  have  no  hospital  at  all  of 
their  own  ;  it  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  War 
Office.  Our  stations  are  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  Sheer- 
ness,  and  Southampton.  The  Slieerness  patients  go  to 
the  War  Office  hospital  at  Chatham,  the  Southampton 
and  the  Portsmouth  patients  go  to  the  civil  hospital  at 
Portsmouth,  which  is  called  the  Royal  Hospital,  and 
thie  Devonport  patients  go  to  the  Royal  Albert 
Hospital  at  Devonport. 

16.458.  What  do  you  mean  by  "patients  "  ? — The 
female  lock  patients. 

16.459.  Is  JMr.  Sloggett  an  officer  of  the  Admii-alty  ? 
— He  is  a  naval  surgeon,  but  he  now  holds  an  office 
under  the  joint  appointment  of  the  War  Office  and  the 
Admiralty.  He  is  inspector  of  certified  hospitals  of 
both  departments. 

16.460.  Does  he  report  to  the  Admiralty? — Ho 
reports  to  the  Admiralty  and  to  the  War  Office  ;  to 
the  War  Office  upon  War  Office  hospitals,  and  to  the 
Admiralty  upon  the  hospitals  in  connexion  with  the 
Admiralty. 

16.461.  The  Admiralty  has  no  establishment  in 
Ireland  ? — None. 

16.462.  Do  you  find  any  inconvenience  arising  in 
the  administration  of  the  Acts  from  their  being  under 
the  joint  control  of  different  departments  ? — I  have 
been  sensible  of  some  disadvantages.  I  think  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  experience  is  not  coucen- 
trated  in  one  department,  and  it  may  be  that  here 
and  there  some  divergencies  of  practice  may  exist 
in  the  two  departments.  That  is  mitigated  to  a 
great  extent  by  having  one  principal  officer  to  act  as 
inspector  of  certified  hospitals  to  both  departrients. 

16.463.  Have  any  complaints  reached  the  Admiralty 
as  to  difficulties  arising  from  the  want  of  control  over 
the  hospitals  themselves;  they  are  now,  we  under- 
stand, under  the  management  of  the  committee  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  any  complaints  have  been  made 
to  us,  but  we  have  from  time  to  time  complained 
and  represented  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  hospital 
was  not  exactly  to  our  satisfaction. 

16.464.  Have  you  ever  visited  any  of  those  hos- 
pitals ? — Yes,  I  liave  visited  the  Portsmouth  hospital 
and  likewise  the  Devonport  hospital. 

16.465.  Officially  ?— Officially. 

16.466.  Were  the  arrangements  there  altogether  to 
your  satisfaction  ? — At  Devonport  all  the  arrangements 
are  really  admirable  ;  I  should  think  as  good  as  could 
possibly  be.  At  Portsmouth  not  altogether  so,  but 
still  there  was  a  very  decided  improvement,  I  believe, 
upon  what  had  been  the  case,  and  I  had  no  reason  to 
find  any  fault. 

16.467.  But  you  think  it  desirable  that  in  all  the 
Lock  hospitals  there  shouhl  be  a  uniformity  of  system  ? 
 ^Yes,  certainly.  There  ought,  I  think,  to  be  uni- 
formity of  system  throughout. 

16.468.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  Commission 
that  there  is  either  totally  or  partially  a  want  of  clas- 
sification in  the  wards  of  the  Lock  hospitals,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  separation  of  the  worst  class  of  women 
from  those  who  are  more  decent  and  hopeful,  and  the 
old  from  the  young.    Do  you  think  the  want  of  classi- 
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fication  in  the  wards  is  a  defect  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  hospitals  ?  —  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  fact 
whether  there  has  been  a  want  of  classification  or  not, 
but  certainly  there  ought  to  be,  and  there  is  a  discre- 
tionary power  in  the  hands  of  the  hospital  authorities 
to  classify  the  patients  as  they  think  fit.  I  believe 
also  that  there  are  material  facilities  in  both  the  hospitals 
of  which  I  speak,  for  doing  so,  for  each  of  the  hospitals 
consists  of  a  number  of  wards. 

16.469.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  accommo- 
dation now  provided  in  Lock  hospitals  at  the  protected 
stations  is  ample,  almost  redundant  ? — Redundant  with 
us  at  the  present,  certainly,  and  there  is  great  prospect 
of  its  continuing  so. 

16.470.  So  that  the  difficulties  of  effecting  a  classi- 
fication in  wards  will  not  be  very  great  ? — I  think  that 
thei'e  can  be  no  difficulty  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

16.471.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  transfer  the  management  of  the  Lock 
hospital  from  the  Naval  and  Military  departments  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  the 
hospital  being  essentially  of  a  civil  character,  or  that, 
at  all  events,  the  joint  control  of  two  departments  of 
the  State  over  these  establishments  is  not  calculated  to 
lead  to  efficiency.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  that 
point  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  any  particular  disadvan- 
tages have  actually  occurred,  but  the  present  arrange- 
ment is  certainly  open  to  remark.  There  is  the 
disadvantage  I  have  named  that  two  departments  have 
charge  of  the  districts  instead  of  one  only,  and  again, 
if  the  management  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  the 
police,  who,  of  course,  take  such  an  important  pai't  in 
the  administration  of  the  Acts,  would  be  immediately 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  managing  department, 
whereas  under  the  present  system  the  police,  however 
anxious  to  comply  with  the  desires  of  the  War  Office 
and  Admiralty,  yet  feel  themselves  to  a  great  extent 
independent  of  those  departments,  and  to  be  carrying 
on  a  system  Avhich  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty 
are  not  familiar  with.  We  give  general  instructions  to 
the  police,  but  not  detailed  instructions,  such  as  I  pre- 
&ume  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
might  do. 

16.472.  Then  in  point  of  fact  the  Acts  are  under  the 
administration  of  three  departments — the  Admiralty, 
the  War  Office,  and  the  Home  Office  ;  the  Home  Office 
in  respect  of  their  control  over  the  police  ? — In  that 
sense  it  is  so.  I  should  like  to  add  also  that  we  have 
not,  of  course,  the  selection  of,  or  control  over  the  special 
members  of  the  police  force  who  are  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  Acts  that  we  should  have  if  we  were  naturally 
the  superior  department  of  the  police ;  for  instance,  the 
choice  of  the  various  policemen  to  cprryoutthe  Act  at 
Devonport,  Portsmouth,  and  elsewhere,  does  not  lie 
with  us,  it  lies  with  the  Commissioner  of  Police. 

16.473.  In  point  of  fact  the  Admiralt)'  have  no 
power  whatever  over  the  police.  The  police  are  not 
bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty,  are  they  ? 
— If  we  had  any  difficulty  we  should  go  at  once  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

16.474.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  you  could  effect  your  object,  but  you  have  no 
direct  right  to  issue  orders  to  the  police  ? — No  ;  we 
do,  in  fact,  coiTespond  with  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Police,  and  inform  him  what  our  wishes  are,  and 
we  have  found  him  most  desirous  at  all  times  to  carry 
out  those  wishes. 

16.475.  So  that  practically  no  difficulty  has  arisen  ? 
— No  difficulty  has  arisen  from  that,  except  in  very 
slight  matters. 

16.476.  The  police  who  are  employed  in  this  par- 
ticular service  are  also  engaged  in  other  duties 
connected  with  the  Admiralty  at  seaports,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes,  they  belong  to  the  dockyard  force. 

16.477.  That  is  a  special  force,  detailed  from  the 
Metropolitan  police  for  this  particular  service  ? — Yes. 

16.478.  And  that  force  has  been  always  under  the 
orders  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  who  communi- 
cates with  the  Admiralty,  the  management  of  the 
dockyards  being  immediately  under  the  police  ;  every 
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man  from  the  Metropolitan  police  is  under  tlie  imme- 
diate orders  of  the  Commissioner  of  FoUce  ? — Yes. 

16.479.  Then  how  does  the  Admiralty  obtain  the 
means  of  controJling  all  these  men,  or  has  it  any  con- 
trol over  them  ? — With  respect  to  the  dockyard  police, 
who  are  detailed  to  administer  the  Acts,  the  Admiralty 
from  time  to  time  make  known  their  requirements  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Police,  but  we  receive  no  reports 
from  them  at  all.  All  the  reports  of  the  superin- 
tendents at  the  various  stations  go  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Police,  and  they  are  not  communicated  to  us  except 
the  Commissioner  of  Police  thinks  it  advisable  so  to 
do. 

16.480.  Then  the  duties  of  the  police,  so  far  as  they 
regard  the  dockyards,  are  merely  police  duties  which 
you  leave  to  the  police  department  ? — Quite  so . 

16.481.  Then  you  leave  the  management  of  the 
dockyard,  so  far  as  pohce  is  concerned,  to  the  police  ? 
— Entirely. 

16.482.  But  so  far  as  the  police  are  concerned  in 
the  administration  of  the  Acts,  you  do  specially  inter- 
fere, that  is  to  say,  by  communicating  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  ? — Yes,  but  only  in  a  general 
way.  The  police  duties  are  directly  supervised  by  the 
Commissionei'  of  Police  ;  it  is  only  on  cei  tain  larger 
and  more  general  questions,  or  upon  special  occasions, 
that  we  have  any  communication  with  the  Com- 
missioner. 

16.483.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
these  duties  are  performed  by  the  Metropolitan  police  ? 
— I  should  say  those  duties  have  been  performed  in  a 
most  careful  manner,  with  the  most  anxious  desire  to 
avoid  any  scandal  or  offence  to  people. 

16.484.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  expediency 
of  substituting  the  local  police  for  the  Metropolitan 
police  in  respect  of  these  duties? — I  am  of  opinion 
that  none  but  selected  officers  could  properly  perform 
the  peculiar  duties  required  by  the  Acts.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  capacities  of  the  local  police,  but  I 
think  that  a  man  who  is  chosen  from  the  Metro- 
politan police  force  would  probably  be  much  more 
fitted  for  the  duty. 

16.485.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  position  occupied 
by  the  visiting  surgeon.  Would  you  increase  his 
powers,  or  would  you  otherwise  modify  his  position  ? 
— I  would  rather  increase  his  powers.  I  think  that 
he  should  to  some  extent  have  the  power  of  controlling 
the  police  who  have  to  administer  the  Acts  under  him. 
I  think,  for  instance,  it  might  be  desirable  that  these 
voluntary  submissions  should  eventually  all  be  con- 
firmed by  him  befoi'e  he  acts  upon  them.  As  a  fact, 
I  believe  the  visiting  surgeon  does  always  satisfy 
himself  that  the  case  is  one  in  which  the  voluntary 
submission  has  been  properly  taken  ;  but  he  has  no 
special  authority  for  that — he  has  no  such  duty  cast 
upon  him  by  the  Act,  whereas  I  think  it  might  be 
desirable  that  the  visiting  surgeon  should  always 
review  the  action  of  the  police  in  the  matter. 

16.486.  Then  when  a  woman  is  for  the  first  time 
brought  up  by  the  police  before  the  surgeon,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  examined,  you  would  charge  him 
with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  whether  the  woman  was 
engaged  in  such  practices  as  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  Avould  subject  her  to  examination  ? — Yes,  he 
should  satisfy  himself  that  the  woman  was  a  common 
prostitute. 

16.487.  Would  you  go  further,  and  propose  that  the 
visiting  surgeon  should  be  vested  with  magisterial 
duties  ;  that  he  should  be  made  a  local  magistrate  for 
that  purpose  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  necessity  for 
that.  I  think  it  is  desirable  rather  that  he  should 
not. 

16.488.  Would  you  recommend  the  creation  of  a 
stipendiary  magistrate  in  the  larger  prohibited  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  any  question  which  might 
arise  under  these  Acts  ? — Yes,  I  am  in  favour  of 
stipendiary  magistrates  anywhere,  but  especially  where 
difficult  duties  such  as  these  are  concerned. 

16.489.  Do  you  think  the  duties  of  visiting  surgeon 
and  hospital  surgeon  should  be  combined  in  one  per- 
son ? — I  see  no  objection  to  that,  and  I  think  in  very 


many  cases  it  would  be  a  convenient  arrangement  • 
but  of  course  that  implies  that  there  should  be  a 
Government  hospital  on  the  spot.  I  should  like  to 
add  that  I  think  the  visiting  surgeon  should  always 
be  resident  in  the  place  where  he  exercises  his  duties. 
In  many  places  that  is  so  now,  but  not  in  all.  The 
question  has  arisen  more  in  the  War  Office  districts 
than  ours,  but  I  do  think  it  necessary  that  the  visiting 
surgeon  should  be  resident  on  the  spot,  so  that  he 
should  become  as  far  as  possible  acquainted  with 
the  place,  and  the  inhabitants,  and  so  on.  He 
has  duties  to  perform  in  connexion  with  the  Act 
besides  examining  the  women  ;  for  instance,  he  is 
almost  sure  to  see  the  local  authorities,  and  to  be  in 
communication  with  them  from  time  to  time  upon 
different  matters. 

16.490.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  drawn  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  periodical  examinations  are  con- 
ducted. It  is  in  evidence  before  this  Commission  that 
the  women  themselves  are  put  to  considerable  incon- 
venience by  being  obliged  to  travel  a  long  distance  to 
come  up  to  be  examined,  and  that  some  scandal  is 
excited  by  troops  of  women  coming  up  to  one  examin- 
ing place,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  places 
should  be  multiplied.  Do  you  think  that  that  would 
inflict  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  staff  of  visiting 
surgeons,  and  so  increase  the  expense  of  the  Act  ? — 
It  would  certainly  increase  the  expense  of  the  Act  in 
having  to  hire  additional  rooms.  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  would  necessitate  an  increase  of  staff.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  materially  increase  the  expense  of  the 
Act. 

16.491.  It  would  of  course  as  you  have  stated  with 
respect  to  the  hire  of  additional  rooms  ? — Yes.  It  is 
an  improvement  I  should  decidedly  recommend  with 
respect  to  Portsmouth.  At  the  same  time  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  very  serious. 
It  is  subject  to  a  little  remark,  perhaps,  but  I  am  not 
awai-e  that  there  is  any  great  amount  of  inconvenience 
or  any  scandal  arising  from  it. 

16.492.  In  the  larger  districts,  the  examinations 
being  very  numerous,  and  there  being  only  one  place 
of  examination,  we  are  informed  the  women  come  up 
in  troops,  that  they  are  accompanied  by  their  male 
associates,  and  that  sometimes  they  are  assailed  by  the 
jeers  and  remarks  of  the  idle  bystanders.  Do  you 
think  it  desirable  that  such  a  state  of  things  should 
continue  ? — No ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  that 
is  the  state  of  things.  I  will  state  what  mj  single 
experience  has  been.  I  went  myself  to  theDevonport 
examination  room  on  one  occasion.  I  was  there,  I 
suppose,  about  half  an  hour.  I  should  think  there 
were  about  1  o  women  sitting  in  the  room,  and  they 
were  perfectly  orderly.  There  was  no  crowd  whatever. 
There  was  a  certain  Mr.  Marshall  who  stood  outside 
in  the  lane,  who  I  believe  was  an  agent  for  the  Anti- 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  Association,  who  was  busy 
distributing  pamphlets  to  the  women  as  they  came  up. 
There  were  about  half-a-dozen  speakers,  but  there 
was  no  disorder. 

16.493.  (Sir  J.  S.  Trelawn?/.)  Were  you  expected 
on  that  occasion  ? — No. 

16.494.  (Chairman.')  On  that  occasion  were  you 
visiting  the  hospital  singly,  or  were  you  accompanied 
by  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty  ?  — Mr.  Sloggett  was  with 
me. 

16,49<5.  Then  you,  as  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
were  making  an  official  visit  there  ? — Yes. 

16.496.  You  think  that  your  presence  did  not 
attract  particular  attention  ? — I  should  say  certainly 
not.  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  quite  sure  as  to  whether 
I  was  expected  or  not.  I  think  what  took  place  was 
that  in  the  morning  we  sent  word  that  we  were 
coming,  but  I  should  not  like  to  pledge  myself. 

16.497.  Then  beyond  the  fact  of  a  person  dis- 
tributing papers  outside,  you  saw  nothing  outside  the 
building  ? — No. 

1 6.498.  Did  you  see  disorderly  men  or  idle  cha- 
racters about? — No,  none  at  all. 

16.499.  You  say  you  saw  15  women  in  the  room  ; 
what  was  their  conduct  ?   Were  they  laughing,  talking, 
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or  how  were  they  passing  the  time  ? — They  were 
sitting  down  for  the  most  part  entirely  silent. 

]  6,500.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  any  of 
them  ? — I  might  have  said  a  word  to  one  or  two.  ^  I 
spoke  to  a  number  of  women  in  the  hospital.  I  in- 
spected the  hospital. 

16.501.  May  I  ask  the  nature  of  the  remarks  you 
addressed  to  the  women  generally  ? — I  think  I  asked 
whether  they  complained  of  being  confined  in  the 
hospital.  That  is  the  question  I  have  asked  on  every 
occasion  when  I  have  been  to  the  hospitals,  which  has 
been  on  three  occasions  in  all, — once  to  Portsmouth, 
once  to  Devonport,  and  once  to  the  London  Leek 
Hospital,  and  the  answers  I  got  were,  from  the  younger 
girls,  who  were  not  seriously  ill,  that  they  did  not 
like  it  much,  they  preferred  to  be  out ;  but  those 
who  had  been  at  all  seriously  ill  said  otherwise,  that 
they  had  received  great  kindness  and  comfort  there, 
and  did  not  know  what  they  should  have  done 
without  it. 

16.502.  When  you  visited  the  hospitals,  were  you 
alone,  or  accompanied  by  Mr.  Sloggett  ? — I  think 
practically  you  may  say  that  I  was  alone,  although 

'  Mr.  Sloggett  and  the  medical  officer  were  present  in 
the  room.    I  walked  about  and  spoke  to  the  women. 

16.503.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  learning 
the  state  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject  in  the 
districts  where  the  Admiralty  have  been  administering 
these  Acts  ? — I  think  we  have  received  one  or  two 
memorials,  but  not  many,  and  it  has  been  my  fate  to 
read  or  look  at  the  "  Shield "  once  a  fortnight,  or 
whenever  it  comes  out. 

16.504.  Then  your  information  is  derived  from 
those  sources  ? — Yes,  and  whatever  the  public  prints 
do  and  say  on  the  matter,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  look 
at,  to  understand  what  they  are  thinking. 

16.505.  Have  any  memorials  been  addressed  to  the 
Admiralty  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  where 
the  Acts  have  been  administered,  remonstrating  with 
them  or  otherwise  ? — Yes ;  there  was  certainly  one 
from  Southampton,  or  perhaps  two,  but  we  have  also 
had  counter  memorials,  I  think.  At  any  rate  we 
have  not  any  strong  appeals  to  the  Admiralty  against 
the  Act,  with  the  exception  of  the  Southampton  one. 

16.506.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  letting  those 
papers  come  before  the  Commission  ? — I  am  sure 
there  would  be  none  whatever,  and  it  shall  be  done. 

16.507.  {Admiral  Collinson.)  We  have  had,  from 
both  the  visiting  surgeon  and  the  chaplain  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Plymouth,  pointed  out  to  the  Commission 
in  very  strong  terms,  the  necessity  of  a  workroom 
in  addition  to  the  wards? — It  has  been  considered, 
and  perhaps  a  workroom  would  have  been  built  by 
this  time,  but  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
anxious  that  nothing  should  be  done  pending  the 
sitting  of  this  Commission. 

16.508.  Then  also,  I  believe,  at  Portsmouth  there 
are  no  segregation  wards,  the  same  as  there  are  at 
Plymouth  ? — No,  the  Portsmouth  buildings  are  alto- 
gether, I  will  not  say  insufficient,  but  imperfect. 

16.509.  There  has  been  a  complaint  about  the 
examination  room,  which  is  this,  that  the  dockyard 
people  coming  to  and  from  their  work  pass  it,  and 
consequently  there  is  a  mingling  between  the  women 
and  the  workmen  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ? — Yes, 
that  is  an  objection  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  I  must  say 
at  the  time  I  was  there,  the  street  was  absolutely 
lonely.    I  cannot  use  any  other  word. 

16.510.  The  hour  of  the  day  at  which  they  come 
up  is  the  hour  at  which  the  workmen  go  to  their 
meals  ? — Yes. 

16.511.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  the  course 
of  our  examination  with  respect  to  Plymouth,  that 
there  were  proclamations  put  up  in  the  waiting  room 
in  which  the  words  "  penal  consequences  "  were  used. 
Have  you  heard  anything  about  that,  that  the  police 
pointed  out  to  the  women  the  penal  consequences  if 
they  did  not  submit  ? — Yes ;  that  faulty  regulation  did 
exist  for  a  while,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  brought  to  our 
attention  it  was  immediately  removed. 


16.512.  Was  it  authorised  originally  ? — Yes,  it  was 
authorised  originally. 

16.513.  But  it  was  an  oversight? — An  oversight 
entirely. 

16.514.  The  word  "  penal  "  had  unfortunately 
appeared  — Yes. 

16.515.  And  has  been  withdrawn  ? — Yes. 

16.516.  Was  it  anywhere  else  but  at  Plymouth  ? 
— Yes.  I  believe  the  War  Office  regulations  were 
adopted  by  the  Admiralty  without  perhaps  sufficient 
review  of  them. 

16.517.  Have  you  received  from  the  Admiralty  any 
complaints  against  the  police  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  executed  this  duty  ? — I  cannot  remember  a 
single  complaint.  I  should  like  to  say  this,  that  almost 
immediately  I  entered  office,  as  soon  as  I  heard  there 
was  an  association  called  the  Anti-Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  Association,  and  that  Mrs.  Butler  was  connected 
with  it,  having  a  slight  acquaintance  with  her,  I 
wrote  to  her  saying  that  I  was  charged  with  adminis- 
tering the  Acts,  and  we  were  very  anxious  that  no 
offence  should  be  given,  and  begging  that  any  case  of 
error,  or  neglect,  or  wrong  doing  might  be  immediately 
brought  to  our  notice.  I  asked  that  as  a  personal 
favour. 

16.518.  Has  any  been  brought  to  your  notice? — 
None  whatever,  except  that  I  will  say  this,  that 
that  association  has  delighted  in  putting  forth  anony- 
mous charges ;  charges  by  anonymous  people,  and  of 
anonymous  people.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  single 
specific  case  that  has  been  proved  against  the  police. 

16.519.  Then  Mrs.  Butler  has  never  availed  herself 
of  that  opportunity  you  gave  her  ? — Certainly  not ; 
she  renounced  the  very  thought  of  doing  it.  She  said 
it  was  not  with  the  abuse  of  the  Acts,  it  was  with  the 
Acts  themselves  she  was  going  to  fight. 

16.520.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  Are  you  in  possession  of 
the  expenses  of  the  operation  of  the  Acts  within  your 
department  ? — I  have  not  the  documents  with  me. 
I  should  like  to  have  them  before  answering  any 
question  upon  it. 

16.521.  I  presume  that  the  policy  of  the  Acts  is 
this,  that  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  services  on  the 
part  of  the  navy,  it  is  considered  justifiable  that  the 
country  should  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  order  to 
prevent  the  diseases  of  the  sailors  ? — That  is  rather 
a  question  for  Parliament. 

16.522.  Would  you  not  consider  that  that  was  the 
policy  of  the  Acts  in  justification  of  the  estimates  for 
the  cost  of  carrying  them  out  ? — It  has  hardly  been 
my  duty  to  consider  the  policy  of  the  Acts. 

16,52.3.  Is  it  at  all  within  your  range  as  an  offi- 
cial to  take  into  view  whether  the  justification  of 
the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  Acts  is  a  saving 
of  the  health,  and  therefore  of  the  labour  and  utility 
of  the  seamen  ;  whether  the  saving,  reckoned  at  a 
certain  estimable  value,  comes  up  to  the  cost  of 
these  Acts  ? — 1  do  not  think  it  has  been  formally 
brought  under  our  consideration,  although  if  a  startling 
result  of  the  Acts  took  place,  or  was  brought  to  our 
notice,  of  course  we  should  immediately  consider  it, 
and,  if  necessary,  take  steps.  These  Acts  have  only 
been  recently  passed  ;  they  cast  a  duty  upon  the 
Admiralty  to  carry  them  out,  and  the  Admiralty  simply 
carries  them  out.  We  are  aware  what  the  expenses 
of  the  Acts  are,  and  we  are  aware  in  a  general  way 
what  the  loss  to  the  country  was  under  the  old  system 
of  doing  nothing,  in  the  way  of  losing  the  services  of 
the  men.  I  do  not  think  we  have  balanced  the  one 
against  the  other,  because  it  is  hardlj  our  business  to 
do  it.  We  are  carrying  out  an  experiment ;  we  are 
fulfilling  a  statutory  daty. 

16.524.  I  ask  the  question  purely  because  you  did 
allude  to  the  circumstance  of  cost  in  reply  to  one  of 
the  questions  of  the  right  honourable  Chairman  as  to 
the  provision  of  additional  means  of  arrangements  for 
cure  ;  therefore  I  ask  you  whether  that  was  a  matter 
which  would  be  likely  to  be  considered  by  the 
Admiralty  ? — Yes,  we  are  bound  to  consider  cost, 
certainly. 

16.525.  And  in  i-elation  to  the  object  you  have  in 
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THIRTY-  view,  by  the  operation  of  tlie  Act,  I  presume  ? — Yes  ; 
SEVENTH  jf  were  aware  that  the  system  was  costing  more 
■  than  the  worth  of  the  result,  we  should  immediately 
Mr  Ve)-noit  ^'onsider  it  with  a  view  of  taking  steps,  probably  for 
Lushinti^^n.     ^  modification  of  the  Act,  or  for  its  abolition.  It 

,  .  '  would  be  our  simple  duty  to  the  public  to  do  that. 
1  April  1871.  16,526.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  prepared  to  furnish 
 the  Commission  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering these  Acts,  so  far  as  your  department  is 
concerned  ? — Certainly  ;  we  take  a  lump  sum  from 
Parliament,  but  there  is  always  a  detailed  estimate  fur- 
:iished  to  the  department  beforehand,  and  I  will  lay 
that  before  the  Commission. 

16.527.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  In  visiting  the  hospital 
at  Portsmouth,  I  understood  you  to  say  you  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  arrangements  of  that  hospital,  as 
compared  with  the  Devonport  hospital  ? — The  Devon- 
port  arrangements  are  undoubtedly  superior,  but  I 
would  rather  you  should  take  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Sloggett  on  the  Portsmouth  hospital  than  my  own, 
because  I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  work  of  inspecting 
hospitals,  and  I  could  not  trust  my  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  essential  requirements  were  fulfilled  or 
not,  but  the  bright,  smart  look  of  things  at  Devon- 
port  is  undoubtedly  very  different  from  what  it  is  at 
Portsmouth. 

16.528.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  tlie  hospital  at  Portsmouth  is  very  objection- 
able, that  women  of  all  characters  are  crowded 
together,  and  that  the  amount  of  separation  of  wards 
and  the  internal  arrangements  generally  are  very 
objectionable.  I  put  it  to  you  whether  there  was 
not  anything  witiiin  your  observation  on  your  visit, 
which  would  lead  you.  to  suppose  that  these  state- 
ments put  upon  the  evidence  before  us,  are  to  some 
considerable  extent  justified  ? — I  do  not  think  tha(. 
the  management  of  the  Portsmouth  Hospital  has  been 
very  efficient,  but  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any- 
thing scandalous ;  certainly  not.  They  have  con- 
siderable difficulties  to  contend  Avith  in  the  imperfect 
constiuction  of  the  hospital. 

16.529.  That  is  what  I  understand.  I  did  not  put 
before  you  any  question  imputing  any  discredit  to  the 
persons  in  charge  of  the  hospital  :  my  question  had 
entirely  reference  to  these  arrangements  that  depended 
on  the  construction  ? — The  building  itself  is  a  very 
poor  building. 

16.530.  You  also  stated  that  at  the  time  you  were 
at  Plymouth  you  saw  nothing  of  those  scenes  that  have 
been  described  to  us  as  disgraceful  scenes  connected 
with  the  examination  of  the  women  in  the  examina- 
tion house.  Were  you  alluding  to  the  examining 
room  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  hospital 
at  Plymouth,  or  to  the  examining  room  at  Flora  Lane, 
because  there  are  two  examination  rooms  there  ? — 
The  only  examining  room,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
that  I  inspected  at  Plymouth,  was  in  Flora  Lane. 
There  was  a  lane  at  the  back  of  the  houses  in  which 
the  examination  room  was,  and  it  was  in  that  lane 
that  Mr.  Marshall  stood. 

16.531.  Was  it  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  that 
you  say  you  went,  or  the  morning,  because  the 
greatest  number  of  women,  we  understand,  attend 
from  11  to  1  o'clock  ? — I  think  it  was  about  half-past 
12.  I  should  say  that  the  entrance  to  the  examina- 
tion room  at  Plymouth  was  exceedingly  quiet,  some- 
thing like  the  entrance  to  a  pawnbroker's  shop. 

16.532.  The  only  other  point  I  will  trouble  you 
with  is  in  reference  to  the  visiting  surgeon.  I  under- 
stand you  to  recommend  that  the  visiting  surgeon  should 
have  much  greater  control  over  the  police  in  taking 
the  voluntary  statement  than  he  has  at  the  present 
time.  Could  you  suggest  any  mode  in  which  that 
could  be  practically  carried  out  ? — I  think  that  the 
visiting  surgeon  ought  not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  to 
examine  any  woman  until  he  has  satisfied  himself, 
upon  the  statement  of  the  police,  and  from  any  other 
evidence,  if  necessary,  that  the  woman  is  subject  to 
the  operation  of  the  Acts,  being  a  common  prostitute. 

16.533.  You  think  that  his  position  should  not  be 
merely  a  ministerial  position,  but  to  use  the  expres- 


sion rather  widely,  a  judicial  position — that  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  deciding  upon  evidence  that 
he  might  require  whether  it  was  right  to  bring  a 
woman  under  the  operation  of  the  Acts  or  not  ? — Yes, 
of  course  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  subject 
any  woman  to  an  examination  unless  she  be  plainly 
and  beyond  all  doubt  a  common  prostitute.  And 
although  the  police  have  very  carefully  performed 
their  duties,  and  I  am  not  aware  (hat  they  have  in 
any  case  gone  wrong,  yet  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  duty 
which  should  be  confided  simply  to  the  police.  The 
police  ought  to  be  under  the  check  of  an  adminis- 
trative officer. 

16.534.  I  dare  say  you  would  think,  while  it  may 
be  perfectly  true  that  there  are  no  irregularities  at 
present,  yet,  if  the  Acts  continue,  and  there  is  not 
the  same  amount  of  public  attention  directed  to 
their  execution,  they  being  left  in  the  hands  of  such 
men,  no  doubt  respectable,  though  of  a  certain  class, 
there  is  not  sufficient  check  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  improper  submissions  ? — I  certainly  think 
the  action  of  the  police  in  carrying  out  such  duties 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  close  and  constant  scrutiny 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  I  should  be  veiy  sorry 
if  at  any  time  that  Gcrutiny  were  idle.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  most  anxious  desu'e — I  can  testify  to 
that — on  the  part  of  the  police  to  do  no  vvTong  and  to 
avoid  offence. 

16.535.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  tell  us  the  nature 
of  the  Admiralty  instructions  given  to  the  medical 
officers  as  to  the  classification  of  the  disease  ? — Yes, 
I  know  there  are  such  regulations ;  they  passed  under 
my  hand  at  the  time. 

16.536.  {Mr.  Hastings.)  W  ith  regard  to  the  question 
of  entrusting  the  visiting  surgeon  with  the  decision  as 
to  the  character  of  the  women,  would  you  think  it 
justifiable  to  give  to  the  woman  any  appeal  to  an 
independent  authority  on  that  matter  ?  Do  you  re- 
commend that  the  visiting  surgeon  should  have  power 
to  decide  ? — He  must  be  satisfied  that  the  voluntary 
submission  has  been  properly  given ;  the  visiting 
su'-geon  cannot  examine  the  women  except  on  their 
voluntary  submission  or  upon  the  Older  of  the 
magistrate. 

16.537.  There  are  certain  districts  in  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  a  stipendiary  magistrate 
for  the  purposes  of  these  Acts? — Yes,  quite  so. 

16.538.  Do  you  think  it  well  that  there  should  be 
some  independent  person  to  examine  into  any  charge 
of  abuse  or  misconduct  under  these  Acts,  instead  of  its 
being  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Police? — The  head 
of  the  department  must  use  his  own  officers  for  his 
own  guidance  ;  unless  he  mistrusted  them,  of  course 
he  Avould  not  go  to  anybody  else,  but  the  remedy 
of  the  party  aggrieved  is  before  the  tribunals  of  the 
land. 

16.539.  {Sir  J.  Trelmiyny.)  I  think  you  spoke  of 
some  of  the  answers  of  the  young  Avomen  of  Devon- 
port  to  the  questions  you  put  to  them.  May  I  ask 
whether  those  questions  were  put  to  them  after 
certain  meetings  had  taken  place  in  Devonport 
against  the  Acts,  or  Avas  it  before  those  meetings, 
because  there  is  a  time  AA'hen  rather  an  increased 
opposition  to  the  Acts  ai'ose  in  Devonport.  t 
should  like  to  knoAV  Avhether  those  girls  made  their 
observations  since  the  meeting  or  before  ?  —  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

16.540.  Was  it  in  the  course  of  last  year  ? — Yes,  it 
was  last  year,  and  I  think  August. 

16.541.  Within  your  knowledge  there  has  been 
rather  more  opposition  at  Devonport  than  elsewhere  ? 
— Much  more  than  at  Portsmouth,  but  at  South- 
ampton there  has  been  vigoi'ous  opposition  to  the 
Acts. 

16.542.  Speaking  of  Mrs.  Butler's  objection  to  repre- 
sent to  you  specific  cases,  is  it  Avithin  your  knowledge 
that  numbers  of  cases  have  been  brought  at  public 
meetings  against  the  Acts  ? — Numerous  anonymous 
cases. 

16.543.  Have  you  observed  that  those  cases  have 
cropped  up  again  and  again,  even  after  contradiction  ? 
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—I  believe  I  may  say  the  charges  lately  have  been  so 
vrorthless,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  attack  has  been 
so  unworthy,  that  I  have  never  given  it  any  serious 
attention. 

16.544.  I  understand  you  that  the  opposition  to  the 
Acts  was  based  on  the  high  ground  of  the  principle 
of  the  Acts,  and  not  against  the  operation  of  the  Acts 
as  shown  in  specific  cases  ? — Well,  Mrs.  Butler  took 
that  grand  line,  but  still  they  have,  and  1  think  very 
properly,  resolved  to  look  out  for  cases  of  abuse  under 
the  Acts. 

16.545.  I  should  like  to  ask  your  opinion  on  this 
point,  and  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  there  are 
those  who  think  that  if  this  policy  is  to  be  carried  out, 
it  must  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  or  given  up. 
Premising  that,  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  should  not 
you  thinlt  it  necessary,  if  permissive  legislation  were 
adopted  in  this  matter,  and  towjis  were  allowed  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  the  Acts,  if  they  should  think 
fit,  that  the  Government  should  only  send  forces  to 
such  districts  as  were  really  protected  by  such  a 
system.  How  do  you  think  that  would  answer  ? — I 
have  hardly  considered  that,  and  can  hardly  give  an 
opinion  on  it. 

•16,546.   {Chairman.)  Reference   has   been  made 


to  Mr.  Sloggett,  the  inspector  general  of  certi- 
fied hospitals.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  further 
observation  on  that  subject  ? — When  I  first  went  to 
the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Sloggett  wa?  visiting  surgeon  at 
Devonport.  When  a  vacancy  in  the  inspector  general- 
ship of  certified  hospitals  took  place,  the  appointment 
was  with  the  War  Office,  and  the  ordinary  course 
would  be,  I  suppose,  to  appoint  a  military  surgeon, 
but  the  Admiralty  had  such  confidence  in  Mr.  Sloggett 
that  they  strongly  recommended  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  to  appoint  him  inspector  of  certified  hos- 
pitals. The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  complied  with 
that  wish,  and  he  has  since  acted  as  servant  of  both 
departments.  Since  that  time  I  may  say  I  have  been 
continually  in  conference  with  him,  and  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  him  ;  and  as  he  has  been  subjected  to 
gross  and  shameful  complaints,  generally  of  a  most 
vague  and  anonymous  character,  it  is  only  right  to 
say  that  I  have  entire  confidence  in  him  and  very 
great  respect  for  him.  In  all  that  I  have  seen,  and  I 
have  seen  him  on  a  variety  of  occasions  and  have 
discussed  again  and  again  with  him  questions  of 
policy  and  difiiculty  under  the  Acts,  I  have  always 
found  him  to  be  a  person  of  great  moderation,  just 
judgment,  and  good  feeling,  and  I  consider  him  an 
honour  to  the  service  and  to  the  medical  profession. 
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Dr.  Armstrong  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  ; 


Dr.  Armstrong. 


16.547.  Tou  are  Director  General  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Navy  ? — Yes. 

16.548.  How  long  have  you  been  serving  in  that 
capacity  ? — About  two  years. 

16.549.  Were  you  previously  in  the  service  of  the 
Admiralty  ? — I  have  been  always  in  the  service  of 
the  Admiralty. 

16.550.  Has  it  been  your  duty  to  prepare  returns 
relative  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  since  they 
have  been  in  operation  ? — It  has  been  my  duty  since  I 
have  been  Director  General  to  prepare  an  annual 
return  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

16.551.  Have  you  personal  experience  of  the  state 
of  the  navy  before  these  Acts  were  in  force  ? — Yes. 

16.552.  In  what  way  have  you  that  experience  ? — 
I  have  acquired  that  experience  as  medical  officer  in 
the  navy  as  being  at  the  head  of  several,  naval  medical 
establishments  on  foreign  stations  in  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

16.553.  Your  attention  has  been  officially  dii-ected 
to  these  matters  ? — Yes. 

16.554.  To  carry  you  back  so  far  as  10  years  ago, 
can  you  state  generally  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
service  as  regarded  this  particular  disease  at  that 
time  ? — There  was  a  very  large  amount  of  syphilitic 
disease.  I  should  say  double  what  there  is  at 
present. 

16.555.  Were  there  any  regulations  then  in  force 
for  checking  this  disease  ? — No.  When  I  was 
Deputy  Inspector  General  of  the  Naval  Hospital  at 
Malta,  and  also  Senior  Medical  OflScer  of  the  Fleet 
(I  went  out  there  in  the  middle  of  1859),  the  island 
was  comparatively  free  from  disease.  I  should  say 
there  had  been  a  sort  of  police  regulation  existing 
with  regard  to  the  examination  of  women  which 
had  been  very  fairly  carried  out,  and  they  found 
towards  the  end  of  1859  that  they  had  no  right 
to  be  examined,  and  the  regulation  fell  into  abey- 
ance. We  had  a  very  large  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, I  fancy  the  largest  that  ever  was  there, 
something  like  15,000  or  16,000  men,  and  I  found  there 
was  an  increase  of  the  disease  after  the  abrogation  of  the 
law,  and  I  made  an  official  representation  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief on  several  occasions,  and  the  result 
was  the  local  government  passed  a  very  stringent  law 
for  the  examination  of  the  women.  When  it  became 
law  all  the  prostitutes  were  examined,  about  145  in 
number,  and  all  the  diseased  women  were  taken  out, 
and  from  that  time  the  disease  ceased.  I  for  2^  years 
after  that  held  the  same  position  ;  and  when  I  left 
the  island  in  1864  there  had  not  been  seen  a  case  of 
disease  admitted  into  hospital  that  had  been  contracted 


in  the  island.  That  is  an  experience  of  upwards  of 
2^  years  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  re- 
turns received,  the  same  satisfactory  state  of  things 
continued,  and  in  fact  the  disease  had  ceased  to  exist 
in  the  island  ;  it  was  fairly  stamped  out. 

16.556.  In  what  way  was  the  examination  of  the 
women  conducted  ? — By  the  police  surgeon. 

16.557.  How  oi'ten  ? — I  think  once  a  fortnight. 

16.558.  Do  you  know  from  wiience  the  prostitute 
class  is  supplied  in  Malta  ? — Generally  from  the  lower 
classes — the  peasantry. 

16.559.  They  are  not  imported  ? — No,  as  a  rule 
they  are  generally  natives. 

16.560.  Is  it  a  rule  within  your  knowledge  that 
the  men  of  the  fleet  brought  disease  into  the  island  ? — 
Yes  ;  all  the  disease  that  was  received  into  the  Malta 
hospital  after  the  passing  of  this  law  was  imported. 
In  fact  it  chiefly  came  from  the  English  ships  coming 
there,  otherwise  it  did  not  exist  in  the  island. 

16.561.  And  the  efficiency  of  the  system  was  tested 
by  the  abolition  of  the  disease  ?  —  Completely  so. 
The  result  was  most  conclusive ;  in  fact,  it  ex- 
ceeded my  anticipations.  I  got  very  much  alarmed 
at  the  state  in  which  the  disease  existed,  seeing  that 
the  demands  on  the  accommodation  in  the  hospital 
would  be  so  great  in  the  then  state  of  the  fleet  that 
I  saw  the  admiral,  and  had  a  consultation  with  him 
which  had  the  effect  of  establishing  the  law. 

16.562.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  carried  out  by 
any  other  means  than  periodical  examination  ? — I  do 
not,  certainly  not. 

16.563.  Are  the  women  at  Malta  Catholics  ? — All. 

16.564.  Did  the  priesthood  object  ? — There  Avas  no 
objection  whatever. 

16.565.  Did  any  other  class  of  persons  at  Malta 
object  ? — None  ;  there  was  not  any  objection  at  all. 

16.566.  Does  the  Catholic  religion  predominate  ? — 
Not  when  you  come  to  take  the  fleet  and  the  army. 
The  population,  I  may  say,  is  about  125,000. 

16.567.  Then  the  disease  in  1864  having  been 
banished  from  Malta,  was  there  any  corresponding 
effect  produced  on  the  health  of  the  fleet  ? — Clearly  a 
great  effect. 

16.568.  When  you  speak  of  the  disease  you  mean 
syphilis? — Syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  also.  I  include 
both. 

16.569.  Simple  gonorrhoja  ? — Simple  gonorrhoea.  It 
is  most  remarkable  that  we  had  not  even  a  case  of 
gonorrhoea  brought  into  the  hospital. 

16.570.  Had  the  men  in  the  ships  stationed  at 
Malta  access  to  any  other  women  than  those  in 
Malta? — As  long  as  they  were  in  Malta  they  had 
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access  to  the  prostitutes  on  the  island.  Of  course  any 
disease  that  did  occur  was  brought  to  the  hospital, 
and  every  man  who  had  become  diseased  was  examined 
as  to  Avhere  the  disease  was  contracted,  and  in  every 
instance  it  was  traced  to  some  of  the  outside  ports, 
ports  in  the  Levant,  or  on  the  coast  of  Italy. 

16.571.  Did  the  trading  ships  bring  in  any  disease? 
— We  had  none  from  trading  ships,  only  men-of-war. 

16.572.  A  fresh  man-of-war  arriving  gives  an 
accession  of  disease  ? — Always. 

16.573.  Then  that  being  the  case  in  1864,  have  you 
any  knowledge  of  Malta  since  that  time  ? — I  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  returns  which  I  receive  regularly 
from  the  fleet.  There  was  the  same  satisfactory  state 
of  things  afterwards,  in  fact  the  disease  does  not  exist 
in  the  island  beyond  simply  that  which  is  imported. 

16.574.  There  has  been  the  same  system  of  strict 
examination  ? — The  same  system  of  strict  examination, 
attended  with  the  same  satisfactory  results. 

16.575.  That  is  your  return  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

16.576.  This  return  exhibits  a  very  progressive 
decrease  of  the  disease  from  1865  to  1868,  a  very  re- 
markable decline  in  1868,  the  ratio  per  1,000  of 
force  was  97  diseased  ;  in  1868  53,  the  process  of 
declination  being  thus:  in  1865,  97  ;  in  1866,  69  ;  in 
1867,  59  ;  in  1868,  53.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that 
decline  of  the  disease  in  the  navy,  with  a  force  which 
fluctuates  very  little  ? — I  attribute  it  to  the  operation 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  solely. 

16.577.  Is  there  any  other  cause  to  which  it  can  be 
referred  ? — I  can  refer  it  to  no  other  cause  except  the 
operation  of  the  Act. 

16.578.  Do  these  figures  represent  the  men  in  ships 
of  war,  the  force  in  1865  being  20,980  ;  in  1866, 
21,200  ;  in  1867,  21,600,  and  in  1868,  23,200  ?— Yes. 

16.579.  What  ships  do  those  figures  refer  to? — • 
The  stationary  ships  in  the  various  ports,  and  also 
ships  fitting  out,  and  ships  returning  from  foreign 
service. 

16.580.  Some  evidence  has  been  given  before  this 
Commission  relative  to  the  health  of  the  troops  at 
Portsmouth,  and  it  appears  that  there  has  been  no 
appreciable  diminution  of  disease  in  many  of  these 
ships,  the  Asia,  the  Cumberland,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  the  Warrior.  With  reference  to  the  Asia,  the 
medical  officer  gives  this  opinion,  that  judging  from 
the  condition  of  the  Asia,  the  operation  of  the  Couta- 
gious  Diseases  Acts  has  not  diminished  the  number  of 
cases  of  venereal  disease.  What  is  the  answer  to  that  ? 
— That,  judging  fi'om  the  surgeon's  return  in  1866, 
before  the  Acts  came  into  ojieration,  it  shows  to  my 
mind  a  very  ineffective  operation  of  the  Act,  inas- 
much as  the  provisions  of  the  Act  could  not  have 
been  at  that  time  well  carried  out,  but  a  better  state 
of  things  exists  now,  and  the  whole  system  was 
altered  from  the  time  when  this  was  written  in  the 
returns  of  1868. 

16.581.  Now  in  the  "Duke  of  Wellington,"  which 
is  permanentl}'  stationed  at  Poi  tsmouth,  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1867  primary  syphilis  fell  from  37  "3  to 
•6.  Do  you  attribute  that  remarkable  declination  to 
the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — I  do,  cei'tainly. 

16.582.  Were  the  Acts  in  full  operation  so  early  as 
the  last  quarter  of  1867? — There  is  another  thing- 
connected  with  i  the  operation  of  these  Acts,  that  the 
"  Duke  of  Wellington "  and  receiving  ships  at 
Portsmouth  can  scarcely  be  taken  to  form  a  very 
correct  basis  of  opinion,  owing  to  the  number  who 
pass  through  those  ships.  There  may  be  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  men  who  go  on  leave  to  different 
places  throughout  the  country  which  are  unprotected 
places,  large  manufacturing  towns  and  seaports, 
where  the  Acts  are  not  in  operation,  and  they  neces- 
sarily, when  they  return,  bring  back  a  large  amount 
of  disease.  It  is  obviously  unfair  to  attribute  that  to 
the  bad  working  of  the  Acts,  that  is  the  importation 
of  disease  from  infected  parts  elsewhere,  for  which 
Portsmouth  and  the  other  places  where  the  Acts  are 
in  operation  get  the  credit,  but  there  is  nothing  more 
fallacious. 

16.583.  Then  are  the  crews  in  these  ports  con- 


stantly fluctuating  ?— Constantly  fluctuating,  that  is, 
of  the  receiving  ships.  The  "Asia"  is  one  and  the 
"  Duke  of  Wellington  "  the  other.  Stationary  ships 
do  uot  show  the  same  result,  or  not  to  the  same  extent, 
as  the  receiving  ships. 

16.584.  Then  there  is  a  constant  influx  into  the 
receiving  ships  from  all  parts? — A  constant  influx 
from  all  stations.  Men  who  have  been  on  leave, 
.ind  have  been  scattered  over  the  country,  come  back 
at  the  expiration  of  their  leave  and  necessarily 
bring  back  a  large  amount  of  disease  from  unpro- 
tected places,  and  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  get  the 
credit  of  the  disease  thus  imported. 

16.585.  And  you  say  from  these  statistics  one  can; 
form  no  criterion  of  the  working  of  the  Acts  ? — Cer- 
tainly not  in  regard  to  these  particular  ships  ;  but 
even  then  it  is  surprising  Avhat  a  satisfactory  result 
they  do  show. 

16.586.  With  these  drawbacks  what  are  the 
statistics  of  these  ships  wliich  are  exposed  to  a  con- 
stant fluctuation  of  troops  ? — The  "  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington "  in  1864  had  228-2  men  per  thousand,  and 
in  1868  131  men  per  thousand  affected  with  syphilis, 
the  "Asia"  in  1863  (I  am  taking  the  years  1863 
and  1868,  but  there  are  the  intermediate  years,  which 
show  a  fluctuating  state,  still  there  is  a  progressive 
decrease)  had  79-6  per  thousand,  and  in  1868  51-4 
per  thousand,  yet  this  is  one  of  the  ships  placed  under 
the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  because  the 
crew  is  always  fluctuating,  and  a  great  deal  of  disease 
is  imported  from  unprotected  parts.  Then  the  "  Ex-' 
cellent,"  100  per  thousand  in  1863,  and  68  per  thousand 
in  1868  ;  it  is  a  steadily  progressive  decrease  through- 
out a  series  of  years.  The  "  Victory  "  flag-ship,  which 
is  perhaps  more  of  a  stationary  ship,  the  crew  doed 
not  fluctuate  so  much  as  a  receiving  ship,  yet  it  does 
considerably,  198  in  1863,  and  57  in  1868.  The 
"Indus"  guard  ship  of  reserve  at  Devonport,  58  in 

1863,  and  53  in  1868.    There  was  a  maximum  in 

1864.  The  "  Royal  Adelaide,"  200  in  1863,  against 
14*5  in  1868.  Those  represent  the  chief  stationary 
ships. 

16.587.  Is  it  the  practice  in  Her  Majesty's  ships  of 
war  to  examine  the  men  ? — I  understand  it  is  so 
now. 

16.588.  Was  it  so  in  your  time  ? — It  was  not. 

16.589.  In  former  times  was  it  the  practice  to  admit 
women  on  board  ships  of  war  ? — Not  since  I  entered 
the  navy. 

16.590.  You  are  aware  such  a  practice  did  exist  ? 
— A  very  long  time  ago.  I  have  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  it. 

16.591.  We  learn  that  the  standard  of  the  men  is 
very  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  that  a  higher  and 
more  careful  class  of  men  now  enter  the  service.  Is 
that  in  your  experience  ? — I  think  so. 

16.592.  They  save  their  money  instead  of  squan- 
dering it  ? — I  think  as  a  class  they  are  more  prudent 
than  they  were. 

16.593.  A  sailor  is  generally  cleanly  and  decent  in 
his  habits  ? — As  a  rule  a  sailor  is  cleanly  in  his 
habits.  A  regular  man-of-war's  man  is  certainly 
clean. 

16.594.  Do  you  find  that  a  man-of-war's  man  when 
he  finds  himself  diseased  is  willing  to  report  himself 
to  the  surgeon  ? — Of  course  it  is  several  years 
since  I  was  afloat,  but  I  think  as  a  rule  the  majority 
are.  Supposing  married  men  get  diseased,  they  fre- 
quently prefer  being  treated  on  shore  to  avoid  the 
disgrace  of  being  put  on  the  sick  list  and  reported. 
And  as  a  matter  of  course  a  great  number  of  men 
who  have  leave  pretty  often  as  privileged  men,  if  they 
get  diseased  their  object  would  be  to  conceal  it,  more 
or  less,  but  the  majority  report. 

16.595.  Is  the  practice  of  examining  men  in  the 
royal  navy  universal  in  the  service  ? — I  understand  so. 

16.596.  It  is  not  dependent  on  discretion  ? — It  is 
not  dependent  on  discretion,  but  is  generally  resorted 
to  in  all  cases. 

16.597.  Have  you  seen  a  circular  issued  by  the 
Admiralty  in  the  year  1865,  relating  to  the  examino- 
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tion  of  the  men  ?  It  has  been  stated  by  Sir  Frederick 
Grey,*  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1865,  that  "the 
"  question  whether  we  should  enforce  an  inspection 
"  of  ail  the  men  on  board  of  our  ships  was  very  fully 
"  discussed  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  we  came, 
"  I  believe,  to  an  unanimous  decision — that  is,  the 
"  whole  of  the  naval  members — that  it  would  not  be 
"  expedient  to  subject  all  our  respectable  seamen  and 
"  married  men  to  the  degradation  of  being  inspected 
"  in  that  way,  under  the  suspicion  of  their  having  the 
"  disease.  The  circular  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
"  was  then  issued,  which  directs  that  before  any  ship 
"  leaves  a  home  port,  there  is  to  be  a  very  careful 
"  examination  of  the  men  at  divisions  by  the  officers 
"  of  division,  accompanied  by  a  medical  man  ;  and 
"  any  man  who  was  suspected  from  his  appearance 
"  to  be  diseased  was  then  to  be  sent  forward  and 
"  medically  examined;  Tliat  circular  seems  to  have 
"  been  in  some  cases  lost  sight  of,  because  I  found 
"  some  time  afterwards  that  in  the  Channel  squadron 

complaints  were  made  of  the  men  becoming  diseased. 
"  I  then  inquired  whether  the  circular  had  been 

carried  out,  and  to  my  surprise  it  appeared  that  it 
"  had  to  some  extent  been  lost  sight  of;  but  that  I 
"  hope  is  now  put  an  end  to,  and  that  it  will  be 
"  carried  out."  So  that  it  would  appear  from  Sir 
Frederick  Grey's  statement  the  examination  is  only 
partially  applied  ? — it  may  have  been  at  that  time. 

16.598.  But  at  present  you  believe  it  is  generally 
resorted  to  ? — T  believe  so.  I  have  no  great  means  of 
judging,  because  I  am  not  so  well  awai  e  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  fleet  as  I  used  to  be  ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  detail  in  connexion  with  ships'  discipline  which 
would  not  necessarily  come  under  my  knowledge. 

16.599.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the 
subject,  so  as  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  this 
examination  is  distasteful  to  the  men? — I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  at  all  of  judging,  nor  have  I  heard 
from  any  source  that  it  was  distasteful. 

16.600.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  exceedingly  repugnant 
to  the  medical  officers  of  the  navy  to  have  to  con- 
duct such  an  examination  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  is. 

16.601.  In  this  return  which  shows  so  marked  a 
decline  in  the  state  of  this  disease  from  1865  to  1868, 
and  which  you  attribute  to  the  application  of  the  Acts, 
there  is  no  difference  shown  between  the  more  serious 
form  of  the  disease,  that  is  venereal  sores,  and  com- 
mon gonorrhoea.  Does  that  comprise  both  classes  of 
disease  ? — No,  this  has  purely  reference  to  syphilis. 

16.602.  Can  you  state  whether  the  Acts  have  made 
an  impression  equally  remarkable  or  at  all  sensible  in 
gonorrhoea  ? — I  think  that  gonorrhoea  has  m  some 
places  been  on  the  increase  rather ;  but  it  fluctuates 
very  materially.  In  the  course  of  my  inspection  of 
the  naval  establishments  generally,  I  have  observed 
the  cases  of  gonorrhoea  have  fluctuated,  sometimes 
increasing  and  sometimes  decreasing  ;  but  that  I 
think  is  attiibutable  to  the  fact,  that  a  greater  number 
of  men  are  now  put  on  the  sick  list  for  very  slight 
cases  of  gonorrhoea,  whicli  in  all  probability  would 
not  have  been  noticed  before,  and  would  not  have 
been  put  on  the  sick  list.  They  are  so  anxious  now 
to  find  out  every  case  of  disease,  that  cases  which 
passed  without  observation  before  are  now  put  on  the 
list,  however  trifling  they  may  be,  and  that  appears  to 
me  to  account  for  the  fluctuations  in  gonorrhoea. 

16.603.  The  average  detention  of  a  man  in  hospital 
for  syphilis  is  I  see  about  40  days  ? — It  generally 
varies  from  five  to  six  weeks. 

16.604.  Are  men  taken  off  duty  for  common  gonor- 
rhoea ? — Yes,  if  put  on  the  sick  list. 

16.605.  The  cure  of  gonorrhoea  would  be  very 
short  ? — Very  I  should  fancy  in  slight  cases. 

16.606.  I  assume  that  all  cases  reported  as  gonor- 
rhoea are  put  on  the  sick  list  ?— -In  some  vslight  cases 
of  gonorrhoea  the  man  may  do  his  duty  with  perfect 
safety  ;  but  as  a  rule  he  is  put  on  the  sick  list,  to  avoid 
all  complications. 

16.607.  Before  these  Acts  were  introduced,  was  the 
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state  of  venereal  disease  in  the  navy  such  as  in  your 
opinion  called  for  special  legislation  ? — Most  certainly. 

16.608.  Were  you  a  party  to  recommending  the 
enactment  of  these  laws  ? — I  was  at  Malta.  I  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  re-establishing  the  Act,  in  fact, 
placing  the  Act  on  a  firm  basis,  making  it  a  law ; 
formerly  it  was  only  a  custom,  a  police  regulation  in 
fact,  but  it  is  now  a  law  passed  through  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  and  it  is  cai'ried  into  effect  as  law  ; 
and  I  called  attention  to  the  good  results  which 
followed  the  Act  at  Malta,  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Times" 
in  March  1864,  and  I  believe  my  reports  were  made 
use  o?hj  the  Admiralty  in  connexion  with  the  original 
establishment  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act. 

16.609.  Do  you  think  the  establishment  of  lock 
hospitals  in  all  the  seaport  towns,  where  they  do  not 
now  exist,  would  very  materially  aid  in  tlie  suppres- 
sion of  this  class  of  disease? — I  think  it  would  be 
most  valuable  for  the  suppression  of  it,  together 
with  the  introduction  of  the  Act.  I  would  intro- 
duce the  Act  wherever  it  was  possible  to  introduce 
it.  I  feel  so  strongly  the  good  effecis  which  have 
attended  its  operation  that  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
introduce  it  into  every  large  civil  community  in  Great 
Britain. 

16.610.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
would  not  attach  much  importance  to  lock  hospitals 
unless  accompanied  by  the  establishment  of  this  sys- 
tem ? — The  good  results  I  hold  would  be  comparatively 
trifling  unless  you  established  at  the  same  time  the 
stringent  operation  of  the  Act. 

16.611.  These  returns  are  not  carried  further  than 
1868  ? — That  brings  you  up  to  the  latest  period  in  the 
statistics  reported  and  published  for  1868.  The  report 
for  1869  will  be  published  this  year  ;  but  there  are 
returns  now  preparing  which  will  bring  it  up,  I  think 
I  am  right  in  sayin?,  to  a  later  period,  which  will  be 
placed  in  your  hands  in  a  week  or  10  days. 

16.612.  Does  the  result  correspond  with  this? — 
The  result  is  progressive. 

16.613.  The  decline? — Yes,  the  decline. 

16.614.  Then  I  understand  thai  the  result  of  these 
returns  when  published  will  be  to  show  that  there  is 
a  progressive  improvement,  so  far  as  syphilis  is  con- 
cerned ? — Yes. 

16.615.  What  about  gonorrhroa  ? — T  fancy  gonor- 
rhoea fluctuates  more  than  the  other,  but  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  altogether  satisfactory. 

16.616.  {Canon  Gregory^  Is  the  result  extra- 
ordinarily different  from  the  other,  or  merely  gradual  ? 
— It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  anything  like  a 
decided  opinion  upon  such  a  matter  as  that,  because  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  going  into  it.  The  diffi- 
culty in  compiling  statistics  is  to  get  them  together 
to  obtain  the  results.  We  are  now  only  bringing  out 
the  report  of  1869. 

16.617.  {Chairman.)  Is  it  any  part  of  your  duty  to 
estimate  the  expense  of  administering  these  Acts  ? — 
None. 

16.618.  Then  you  do  not  know  what  it  is? — I 
know  nothing  whatever.  There  is  a  sum  taken  in 
connexion  with  one  of  the  votes  that  I  control,  but  I 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  administration 
of  the  fund. 

16.619.  But  do  you  know  what  the  expense  of 
administering  the  Acts  is  ? — Not  at  all. 

16.620.  Before  these  Acts  were  passed,  were  any 
special  efforts  made  by  the  Department,  independent 
of  legislation,  to  deal  with  venereal  cases  ? — None  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

16.621.  Only  the  ordinary  precautions  ? — The  ordi- 
nary precautions.  They  contracted  the  disease,  they 
presented  themselves,  and  they  were  treated  for  it  on 
board  ships.  If  severe,  they  were  sent  to  the  naval 
hospitals. 

16.622.  And  the  state  of  the  ships  showed  a  preva- 
lence of  this  disease  before  the  Acts  were  passed  ? — A 
great  prevalence  before  the  Acts  were  passed. 

16.623.  {Admiral  Collinson.)  There  is  a  return 
which  was  given  to  the  Committee  in  1864,  of  which 
Mr.  Skey  was  president :  "  Estimate  of  the  cost  to 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOKE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


THIRTY-  "  the  Government  of  Venereal  Diseases  in  the  Royal 
SEVENTH     »  Naval  Service  (Service  Afloat),  for  the  year  1862." 

^  ■        Can  we  have  that  continued  up  to  the  present  time  ? 
>  Armsiion     — quite  possible. 

'  '""y-  16,624.  It  is  there  said  that  the  total  sum  expended 
I  April  1871         Government  in  curing  venereal  disease  in  the  Royal 

,  Navy  in  1862  was  32,296/.,  and  then  it  goes  further 

on  to  say  that  w^ith  the  coastguard  and  other  men  in 
infirmaries  the  total  amount  would  be  50,000/.  ? — 
Very  probably. 

16.625.  I  should  like  you  to  supply  the  Commission, 
if  it  can  be  done  from  records  in  your  office,  with  the 
cost  to  the  Government  of  curing  the  venereal  disease 
in  the  navy  from  the  year  1865  up  to  the  present 
time  ? — We  have  no  means  of  furnishing  the  data, 
nor  do  I  know  on  what  that  is  based. 

16.626.  This  is  called  naval  statistics  ? — No  doubt, 
we  can  furnish  part  of  it.  We  can  furnish  everything 
connected  with  the  statistics,  but  the  cost  we  could 
not.    That  is  a  question  for  the  Accountant-General. 

16.627.  So  that  we  should  have  to  apply  to  the 
Admiralty  for  that  ? — You  would  have  to  apply  to 
the  Admiralty.  Then  it  becomes  a  departmental  ques- 
tion between  the  departments. 

16.628.  You  have  merely  to  do  with  the  medical 
department,  not  the  expense  at  all  ? — Not  the  expense 
at  all.  It  is  an  Accountant-General's  question.  I 
can  furnish  information  as  to  any  question  connected 
with  the  numbers,  but  it  is  a  question  between  the 
two  departments. 

16.629.  You  are  probably  capable  of  saying  in 
your  opinion  something  like  the  amount  the  venereal 
disease  has  cost  the  country  ? — If  you  look  to  the 
navy  estimates  there  is  a  vote  taken,  I  think,  of  about 
20,000/.  a  year  for  administering  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts. 

16.630.  But  this  is  not  the  administration  but  the 
cost  of  hospital  expenses.  "Annual  cost  of  Hospital 
Expenses,  29/.  105.  per  man"  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  give  you  that.  You  must  take  the  numbers  in  hos- 
pital and  then  estimate  the  expense  of  each  case. 

16.631.  When  the  Acts  were  brought  into  opera- 
tion, first  of  all  at  Portsmouth,  the  examination  there 
was  once  in  three  weeks  ? — I  think  so. 

16.632.  We  have  had  that  in  evidence  and  that 
would  affect  the  results  at  Portsmouth  as  compared 
with  Plymouth  ? — No  doubt  ;  I  think  the  more  fre- 
quent the  examination  the  more  satisfactory  the 
results. 

16.633.  And  that  consequently  the  disease  not 
liavin<T  diminished  so  much  at  Portsmouth  as  it  has 
done  at  Plymouth,  may  be  in  some  measure  owing  to 
that  ? — Yes,  it  may  be  owing  to  that  ;  It  may  be 
owing  also  to  the  Act  not  being  so  thoroughly  well 
administered,  and  it  may  be  owing  to  another  cause, 
that  3^on  have  a  great  number  of  prostitutes  residing 
out  of  the  town,  outside  the  circle,  who  go  into  the 
town  every  day,  and  avoid  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
so  tliat  there  are  various  causes  in  operation  to  affect 
the  result. 

16.634.  {Canon  Gregori/.)  I  think  you  place  the 
main  strength  of  the  Acts  on  the  examinations  ? — 
On  the  examinations. 

16.635.  You  think  that  their  success  entirely  de- 
pends upon  it  ? — I  think  the  whole  success  of  the  Acts 
depends  on  keeping  the  women  in  a  state  of  health. 

16.636.  Have  you  ever  tested  the  effect  of  those 
examinations  and  the  effect  of  the  general  operation 
of  the  Acts  ? — I  have  been  very  much,  until  lately  in 
fact,  removed  from  judging  of  the  operation  of  the 
Acts,  but  I  think  their  general  operation  has  been 
highly  beneficial. 

16.637.  Did  you  ever  at  all  compare  the  result  of 
the  general  working  of  the  Acts  apart  from  the 
examination  with  the  examination? — I  think  itAvould 
be  futile  to  do  so. 

16.638.  Then  you  attribute  the  great  diminution  of 
some  of  those  diseases  to  the  effect  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  women  at  the  place  where  the  ships  are 
stationed  ? — Clearly,  most  undoubtedly. 

16.639.  Then  should  not  you  be  rather  surprised, 


having  made  that  statement  here,  that  at  Ports- 
mouth, which  is  one  of  the  places  you  have  mentioned, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  examination  of  women 
known  until  a  later  date  than  you  have  given  us  in 
evidence  ? — I  should  be  very  much  surprised  to 
hear  it. 

16.640.  We  have  it  in  evidence  from  Captain 
Hai-ris,  with  whom  the  statistical  department,  I  be- 
lieve, entirely  rests,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
periodical  examinations  known  at  Portsmouth  until 
January  1869  ? — I  am  afraid  there  is  some  error  in 
that.  There  were  examinations,  but  they  may  not 
have  been  called  periodical. 

16.641.  This  statement  is,  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  a.s  examinations  of  wonien  except  when  informed 
against  or  strongly  suspected  of  being  infected  with 
contagious  disease  ? — True,  but  there  was  an  exami- 
nation of  the  women  nevertheless. 

16.642.  No  periodical  examination  ?  —  When 
brought  up,  they  were  examined. 

]  6,643.  Are  not  those  two  different  things  ? — No  ; 
I  fancy,  as  well  as  I  remember,  speaking  from  memory, 
that  all  diseased  Avomen  were  brought  for  examination. 

16.644.  I  thought  you  jilaced  the  whole  virtue  of 
the  Acts  in  periodical  examination  ? — I  do  ;  I  believe 
that  is  most  essential. 

16.645.  Is  it  not  a  remarkable  thing  that  in  Ports- 
mouth, where  you  gave  us  such  extraordinaiy  results 
that  such  things  as  periodical  examinations  were 
unknown  until  a  later  date  than  any  of  the  returns 
given  in  ? — Well,  that  may  be  owing  to  many  causes  ; 
the  fact  is,  you  may  have  had  fewer  prostitutes,  or 
you  may  have  had  fewer  women  diseased,  but  still  I 
maintain  there  was  an  examination. 

16.646.  But  still  we  want  to  know  what  the  effect 
of  the  periodical  examination  is  on  the  health  of  the 
men  ? — I  can  only  say  that  I  consider  the  whole  well 
being  of  the  Act  depends  on  the  examination  of  the 
whole  of  the  women,  and  by  the  fact  of  the  women  being 
kept  in  a  state  of  health.  There  are  many  causes  which 
may  influence  this,  though  that  examination  may  not 
have  been  going  on  regularly,  you  may  have  had  fewer 
prostitutes,  they  may  have  had  a  smaller  amount  of 
disease,  and  you  may  have  had  fewer  men  going  on 
shore,  and  a  smaller  force  in  all  probability  present. 

16.647.  As  I  understand,  the  lesson  you  wish  us  to 
learn  from  these  returns  is  that  owing  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Avomen  for  venereal  disease  it  has 
diminished  decidedly  at  Portsmouth,  and  I  say  is  not 
it  remarkable  that  such  diminution  existed  while  such 
examinations  were  unknown  ? — I  fancy  that  the 
frequency  of  examination  amounted  very  nearly  to 
periodical  examination,  although  it  may  not  have  been 
periodical  or  regular,  still  there  was  an  examination. 

16.648.  Is  not  it  remarkable  that  in  the  other  case 
you  have  stated  to  us,  which  is  that  of  Devonport,  the 
effect  of  the  periodical  examination  is  to  throw  up 
disease,  and  not  to  throw  it  down  ? — In  what  way  to 
throw  up  disease  there  ? 

16,649-50.  In  this  way,  the  periodical  examinations 
at  Devonport  were  instituted  for  the  first  time  in  July 
1868,  according  to  those  returns  there  are  two  ships 
given  to  us  in  Devonport.  In  the  year  1867  in  the  one 
ship  the  disease  was  36  •  1 ,  taking  only  syphilis  first,  and 
in  the  other  30*3  or  66*4  together.  In  1868  during 
the  first  year  in  half  of  which  there  Avere  periodical 
examinations  the  syphilis  in  one  ship  Avas  53-3  and 
14-5,  that  shows  a  decrease.  In  the  other  ship  it  Avas 
half  as  much  again  ? — Yes  ;  will  you  name  the  ships  ? 

16,651.  The  Indus  increased  from  36  to  53,  which 
is  one,  and  the  other  is  the  Royal  Adelaide  ? — 
That  is  simply  OAving  to  the  fact  that  a  great  number 
of  men  may  have  passed  through  the  ship  at 
the  time,  as  I  mentioned  to  the  chairman  before, 
and  these  men  getting  leave  and  becoming  scattered 
over  the  country  throughout  infected  parts  of  the 
kingdom  and  coming  back  Avith  the  disease,  but  it  is 
no  criterion  of  the  disease  at  Portsmouth,  because  they 
go  to  Manchester,  Hull,  and  elsewhere,  and  come  back 
infected,  so  that  it  does  not  affect  the  examination  a| 
all. 
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16.652.  You  think  these  figures  are  worthless  as  an 
argument  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  them  worthless,  be- 
cause, notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  which 
I  narrated  with  regard  to  the  number  of  men  going 
through  the  ship,  and  with  regard  to  imported  disease, 
still  they  show  a  decrease. 

16.653.  You  said  that  the  periodical  examinations 
would  affect  the  spread  of  gonorrhcea  equally  with 
syphilis,  or  nearly  equal  ? — No  doubt. 

16.654.  But  whilst  in  1867,  when  there  was  no 
examination,  the  existence  of  gonorrhoea  on  board  the 
"  Indus  "  was  14*8,  in  1868,  when  there  were  examina- 
tions it  had  grown  to  38  ? — That  may  be  accounted  for 
as  I  have  already  stated,  that  in  addition  to  that  a  great 
many  cases,  as  I  have  mentioned  to  the  Chairman 
already,  were  placed  on  the  list,  which  would  have 
been  passed  over  before  unnoticed,  but  now  men  with 
slight  attacks  of  gonorrhcea  on  them,  are  obliged  to 
report  it. 

16.655.  If  these  figures  require  such  a  large  amount 
of  explanation,  so  as  to  understand  them  it  makes 
them  practically  worthless,  does  it  not  ? — I  do  not 
think  so,  because  I  think  in  connexion  with  the  ex- 
planation I  now  venture  to  make  to  the  Commission 
they  are  fully  explanatory  of  the  satisfactory  state  of 
the  working  of  the  Act. 

16.656.  But  the  figures  you  gave  us  do  not  include 
the  times  when  women  were  examined,  excepting  for 
six  months,  and  that  only  at  one  port  ? — You  will 
have  those  figures  before  long  ;  we  are  now  preparing 
a  return  which  will  be  more  conclusive,  but  I  can  give 
nothing  more  now  than  that  ;  but  in  those  returns  you 
must  consider  the  great  influx  of  men  to  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
criterion  of  the  state  of  disease  at  the  place  itself  in 
certain  ships,  although  a  protected  port,  two-thirds  of 
that  disease,  perhaps  more,  might  not  have  occurred,  if 
these  men  had  not  been  scattered  in  places  where  the 
disease  existed  to  a  great  extent ;  there  might,  there- 
fore, have  been  a  more  satisfactory  return,  with  perhaps 
a  diminution  of  two-thirds  in  number  of  cases  of 
disease, 

16.657.  You  do  not  attribute  the  general  effects  to 
the  working  of  the  Act ;  yet  in  the  flag-ship  "  Victory," 
which  was  at  Portsmouth  in  1863,  there  were  198 '2 
afflicted  with  syphilis  and  114*2  afilicted  with  gonor- 
rhoea, and  in  1868  only  57.6  afilicted  with  syphilis, 
and  50  afflicted  with  gonorrhoea;  that  is  a  reduction 
from  312-4  to  107*6.  You  would  call  that  a  large 
reduction  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

16.658.  Then  what  is  that  owing  to  but  the  general 
working  of  the  Act,  when  there  are  no  periodical 
examinations  ? — I  think  that  is  easily  explained  in  this 
way,  although  they  may  not  have  been  established  as 
periodical  examinations  at  any  given  time,  still  the 
examinations  I  presume  and  believe  were  quite  as  fre- 
quent as  if  they  had  been  periodical,  although  not 
called  periodical,  when  these  examinations  were  held, 
and  when  women  were  pronounced  diseased,  they  were 
as  frequent  as  periodical  examinations,  and  they  came 
as  frequently. 

16.659.  Then  why  was  a  more  stringent  Act  neces- 
sary, which  was  certain  to  create  a  good  deal  of  feeling 
in  the  country  ? — Because  the  Act  cannot  be  carried 
out  too  stringently  with  the  view  to  good  results  being 
obtained  from  it,  and  it  is  much  better  when  you  have 
to  administer  an  Act  of  that  kind  not  to  leave  it  to 
chance,  but  to  establish  it  by  law,  and  put  it  stringently 
in  action. 

16.660.  Then  I  gather  from  you  that  you  think  to 
carry  these  Acts  into  effective  operation  we  ought  to 
carry  out  the  continental  system,  and  have  the  women 
examined  twice  a  week  ? — Certainly.  I  go  this  far, 
that  when  you  have  large  communities  of  men  and 
women,  and  where  this  vice  is  inevitable,  you  can 
never  improve  it  unless  you  introduce  stringent  pro- 
visions under  the  Act,  and  enforce  them. 

16.661.  Now  I  will  draw  your  attention  to  some 
official  returns  which  we  had  from  Dr.  Balfour  the 
other  day  as  to  primary  sores  in  the  army.    You  say, 
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16.662.  According  to  Dr.  Balfour  the  diminution  of   ' 

cases  in  the  protected  districts  per  1,000  between  1865  j)^  Arm'tiong 

and  1866  was  29,  that  is  from  120  to  91  ;  there  were   » 

then  no  periodical  examinations,  therefore  there  is  no    l  April  1871. 

one  year  since  which  has  shoAvn  anything  like  that   

diminution.     Would  that  in  any  way  affect  your 

answer  as  to  the  comparative  uselessness  of  the  Act 
without  periodical  examination  ? — No.  I  still  maintain 
the  word  periodical,  although  it  may  not  represent 
examinations  with  the  same  amount  of  regularity,  still 
they  may  have  taken  place  with  the  same  frequency, 
and  practically  have  been  periodical. 

16.663.  Is  not  there  a  difference  between  the 
periodical  examinations  and  those  under  the  Act  of 
1864,  that  under  the  Act  of  1864  no  women  could  be 
examined  unless  prima  facie  there  was  ground  to 
believe  she  was  diseased  ? — -Yes  ;  but  that  is  a  great 
source  of  fallacy  with  regard  to  examination. 

16.664.  How  do  you  account  for  the  propoi-tion 
between  diseased  and  non-diseased  persons  having 
grown  so  numerously  in  the  last  few  years  ? — Simply 
because  theie  are  a  greater  number  thau  there  was 
before.  I  admit  that  probably  there  may  be  an 
increase  of  prostitution  itself,  and  a  greater  number  of 
prostitutes. 

16.665.  As  far  as  my  memory  serves  me  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Acts  about  half 
the  women  were  diseased,  subsequently  the  last  year 
or  two  not  more  than  one  in  six  of  those  who  were 
examined  were  diseased,  so  that  they  were  examined 
as  frequently  in  earlier  times  as  in  later  times  ? — They 
may  have  been. 

16,666—7.  Would  that  fact  in  any  way  alter  your 
view  ? — No.  I  think  when  it  shows  a  progressive 
improvement  in  the  health  of  the  women,  it  is  in 
favour  of  periodical  examination. 

16.668.  You  do  not  think  that  it  demoralises  them  ? 
— I  do  not. 

16.669.  Perhaps  you  think  they  cannot  be? — 
Women  in  that  state  of  life  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  their  status  of  morality ;  a  great  many, 
I  believe,  improve,  and  abandon  their  course  of  life. 

16.670.  (iJfr.  Holmes.)  You  stated  that  gonorrhoea 
has  been  pretty  nearly  stamped  out  at  Malta  ? — 
Gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  in  my  time  were. 

16.671.  Does  your  experience  of  Malta  show 
whether  gonorrhoea  may  arise  de  novo  from  frequent 
intercourse  without  any  specific  contagiotis  inter- 
course ? — I  think  it  may. 

16.672.  Your  experience  tends  to  show  that  ? — 
Yes. 

16.673.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  natural  decline  in 
the  frequency  or  severity  of  venereal  disease  of  late 
times  ? — I  think  not. 

16.674.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  de- 
cline ? — No. 

16.675.  You  think,  in  fact,  that  syphilis  is  now 
as  severe  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

16.676.  Apart  from  treatment,  I  mean  ? — Yes. 

16.677.  Naturally  ?— Yes. 

16.678.  You  disbelieve  entirely  that  there  is  any 
natttral  tendency  to  decline  ? — Yes  entirely,  there  is 
no  tendency  in  the  disease  to  decline. 

16.679.  Do  you  think  the  improvement  in  the  ar- 
rangements for  ablution  can  diminish  the  frequency 
of  this  disease  ? — It  may  in  a  slight  degree. 

16.680.  Could  you  point  out  hov7  ? — In  all  proba- 
bility with  respect  to  the  men,  I  presume  that  the 
frequency  of  ablution  wiU  tend  to  remove  any  som'ce 
of  poison  that  might  exist. 

16.681.  Remove  any  discharge? — Yes. 

16.682.  At  what  time  should  this  ablution  be 
practised  ? — It  would  be  a  question  when  it  should  be 
practised  to  be  effectual. 

16.683.  But  there  is  no  such  facility  on  board  ship  ? 
-—Yes,  men  can  perform  ablution  on  board  ship. 

16.684.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  venereal  disease  in  the  navy  during  the  last 
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few  years  ?— No,  it  was  always  taken  as  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  disease,  but  that  has  been 
recently  dropped. 

16.685.  Is  gonorrhoea  separated  ? — Gonorrhoea  is 
separated  ;  formerly  it  was  not. 

16.686.  Therefore  the  classification  remains  the  same 
as  in  former  years  ? — Syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  just  the 
same. 

16.687.  No  change?— No  change. 

16.688.  And  therefore  they  cannot  affect  the  returns 
in  any  way  ? — No. 

16.689.  You  say  that  in  spite  of  the  police  returns 
that  there  were  no  examinations  in  this  year  ;  you  be- 
lieve really  there  were  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
women  reported  to  be  prostitutes  and  diseased  wei'e 
examined. 

16.690.  Before  sending  them  into  hospital  ? — Yes, 

16.691.  But  were  they  examined  again  afterwards 
when  they  came  out  to  pursue  their  course  of  life  ? — 
No,  I  think  not.  They  were  discharged  from  hospital 
on  the  authority  of  the  surgeon  of  the  hospital,  but 
the  minute  working  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act 
itself  in  small  matters  of  detail  is  scarcely  a  matter  I 
can  be  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  well  acquainted 
with.  That  is  a  question  which  would  better  be 
answered  by  the  visiting  surgeon,  who  would  be  more 
conversant  with  the  details  of  the  working  of  the 
Act. 

16.692.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  The  report*  of  the  com- 
mittee on  venereal  diseases  contains  this  remark  : 
"  The  committee  attach  great  importance  to  the 
"  practice  of  ablution,  especially  if  resorted  to  im- 
"  mediately  after  sexual  intercourse."  The  evidence 
shows  a  very  general  want  in  both  services  of  means 
and  opportunities  for  personal  ablution  in  private.  I 
gather  from  your  answers  that  you  are  inclined  to 
support  the  view  which  the  committee  expressed  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  with  regard  to  ablution. 

16.693.  With  regard  to  the  statistics  which  you  put 
in  are  you  preparing  now  the  statistics  of  venereal 
disease  for  some  years  previous  to  1863  ? — Yes,  back 
to  1856  I  think. 

16.694.  And  we  shall  have  those  returns? — You 
will  have  those  returns. 

16.695.  The  returns  you  have  given  iis  are  returns 
having  reference  to  particular  ships  stationed  at  Ports- 
mouth ? — Yes, 

16.696.  You  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  actual  operation  of  these  Acts  in  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth  is  of  a  very  recent  date  ? — The  actual 
operation  is. 

16.697.  With  regard  to  the  very  partial  operation, 
that  had  taken  place  in  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth 
prior  to  1868,  you  may  be  probably  aware,  that  the 
women,  who  were  dealt  with  at  all,  formed  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  total  number  of  prostitutes  in 
those  towns  ? — Yes. 

16.698.  That  in  fact  a  certain  small  proportion  of 
prostitutes  in  those  towns  suspected  of  being  diseased 
were  taken  hold  of  by  the  police,  and  that  the  Acts 
were  operative  in  dealing  with  the  disease  prevalent 
amongst  prostitutes  only  to  that  extent.  Probably  you 
would  be  aware  that  was  the  case  up  to  1868  ? — Yes, 
I  believe  it  was  something  to  that  effect,  but  I  cannot 
be  accepted  as  an  authority  on  the  manner  of  the 
working  of  the  Act,  it  was  entirely  out  of  my  sphere, 
and  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

16.699.  The  evidence  is  not  only  before  this  Com- 
mission, but  there  is  very  distinct  evidence  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  that  practically  it 
was  a  fact  that  in  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  there 
was  only  a  slight  ojDeration  of  these  Acts,  and  that  the 
want  of  hospital  accommodation  and  other  arrange- 
ments prevented  the  active  operation  of  the  Acts.  In 
that  I  daresay  you  will  agree  ? — Yes,  generally  I  can 
endorse  that. 

16.700.  That  being  the  case  I  think  you  will  ad- 
mit that  if  that  was  the  case  up  to  1868  it  is  to  a 
very  much  greater  extent  the  fact  up  to  1866.  You 
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are  aware  that  the  Act  of  1864  was  in  operation  up 
to  1866,  and  then  the  Act  of  1866  was  passed  and 
did  not  come  into  operation  till  the  following  year  ? — 
Yes. 

16.701.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  at  Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth,  and  Devonport  the  Act  of  1864 
did  not  come  into  operation  till  1865,  and  you 
probably  wiU  also  admit  that  there  would  be  scarcely 
any  operation  whatever  of  the  Act  of  1866  up  to  the 
end  of  1866,  when  we  find  there  was  so  little  up 
to  the  end  of  1868  ?— Perhaps  so.  Of  course  the 
good  effects  of  the  Act  could  not  be  seen  as  soon  as 
the  Act  was  passed. 

16.702.  If  you  found  that  up  to  1868  the  Acts  wei'e 
practically  very  slightly  operative  would  not  you 
consider  that  up  to  1866,  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1866,  they  would  be  still  less  operative  ? — 
They  might  have  been  so,  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
altogether, 

16.703.  In  the  returns  you  have  presented  ? — Those 
are  private  returns  which  I  brought  for  my  own  infor- 
mation entirely;  I  do  not  put  them  in  as  evidence. 

16.704.  I  assume  they  are  correct  ? — Generally 
correct  so  far  as  figures  go,  but  I  do  not  put  them  in 
as  evidence,  I  only  brought  them  for  my  own  infor- 
mation. 

16.705.  At  all  events  you  liave  stated,  according  to 
the  evidence  you  have  obtained,  the  number  of  cases 
of  primary  and  secondary  syphilis,  leaving  out  gonor- 
rhoea, on  the  home  stations  of  the  royal  navy  from 
1863  to  1868.'  This  no  doubt  you  have  reason  to 
believe  is  a  correct  statement  ? — That  is  qiiite  correct. 
That  has  been  furnished  to  you  in  evidence. 

16.706.  According  to  the  return  you  put  in,  the 
ratio  of  cases  of  syphilitic  disease  in  the  royal  navy 
in  1863  was  104,  leaving  out  the  decimals;  and  in 
1866  the  ratio  per  1,000  was  69.  Yon  will  observe 
that  the  reduction  between  1863  and  1866  was  35  per 
1^000  ?— Yes, 

16.707.  That  is  during  a  period  when  the  Acts  were 
scarcely  operative  at  all.  That  I  suppose  you  will 
accept  ? — Yes  ;  in  a  modified  degree  only. 

16.708.  Now  according  to  this  return,  taking  the 
ratio  per  1,000  in  1866  at  69,  and  taking  the  ratio 
per  1,000  in  1868  at  53,  there  is  a  reduction  of  16 
per  1,000?— Yes. 

16.709.  Do  not  you  see  that  before  the  Acts  were 
operative  there  was  a  reduction  of  35  per  1,000  in 
four  years,  while  since  the  Acts  have  been  in  opera- 
tion— still  only  partially  in  operation — even  up  to 
1868,  there  was  only  a  reduction  of  16? — True,  but 
that  may  be  easily  explained  in  this  way.  I  think  in 
one  case  you  had  a  large  amount  of  disease  to  work  on, 
and  in  the  other  you  had  a  lesser  amount  of  disease  to 
work  on  from  the  previous  operation  of  the  Act. 

16.710.  That  is  evidently  correct,  but  I  have 
been  comparing  the  period  during  which  the  Acts 
were  not  operative  and  the  period  during  which 
the  Acts  were  not  operative  to  any  great  extent. 
You  have  had  from  other  causes,  about  Avhich  I 
shall  ask  you  presently,  a  very  sensible  diminution 
in  the  proportion  of  those  cases  very  much  greater 
than  you  had  in  1866  ? — But  I  assume  that  the  exami- 
nations, although  not  called  periodical,  were  pretty 
well  in  force  even  then  to  have  produced  such  a  large 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  disease  from  the  figures  you 
have  just  quoted,  and  you  cannot  possibly  expect  rela- 
tively as  large  a  reduction  when  such  an  improvement 
had  taken  place,  because  you  had  fewer  women  and 
less  disease  to  work  upon. 

16.711.  Do  you  not  then  think  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  the  practical  operation  of  the  Act  of  1866 
could  not  have  had  any  sensible  effect  on  the  reduction 
of  the  disease  in  that  year  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

16.712.  Would  you  suppose  that  in  1864,  for 
instance,  the  Act  that  was  only  passed  in  1864  could 
have  had  by  a  sort  of  retrospective  influence,  any  effect 
on  the  reduction  of  the  disease  ? — I  think  not. 

16.713.  The  Act  of  1864  certainly  _did  not  come 
into  operation  practically  until  the  beginning  of  1865 ; 
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it  was  passed  I  believe  in  July  1864,  but  really  I  can- 
not be  quite  sure  of  the  time,  however  it  could  only 
come  into  operation  in  1865.  I  suppose  you  will  admit 
that  in  1864  there  could  be  no  effect  from  an  Act 
which  only  came  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of 
1865  ? — I  think  it  must  have  been  inconsiderable. 

16.714.  Could  it  have  been  anything  ?— It  could 
not  have  been  the  operation  of  the  Act  if  the  Act  was 
not  in  existence. 

16.715.  If  the  Act  of  1864  was  not  in  existence, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  affected  1864,  you  think 
it  might  possibly  to  a  slight  extent  have  affected 

1865  r — Yes,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

16.716.  You  also  think  it  might  to  a  slight  extent 
have  affected  1866  ? — To  a  greater  extent. 

16.717.  But  the  Act  of  1866,  which  was  only 
passed  at  the  close  of  1866,  and  only  came  into 
operation  at  the  end  of  1867  you  would  not  expect 
would  have  had  any  effect  on  the  health  of  the  navy  in 

1 866  ? — It  might  have  had  some  effect  on  the  health 
of  the  navy,  because  it  is  evident  from  the  figures, 
and  in  all  probability,  the  Act  may  have  been  practi- 
cally more  strictly  carried  out  than  was  supposed  from 
its  partial  character,  and  that  is  the  only  explanation  it 
admits  of. 

'  16,718.  But  do  not  you  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  had  the  effect  simply  because  there  was  a  re- 
duction of  a  large  percentage  of  disease  at  the  home 
stations  ? — No  doubt  it  had  an  effect  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  disease. 

16.719.  And  you  believe  the  fact  of  the  disease 
being  reduced  at  the  home  stations  in  that  period  is  a 
proof  that  the  Act  was  operative  in  1866  ? — I  think 

80. 

16.720.  Then,  if  the  ratio  decreased  in  1863  from 
93  to  64,  a  considerable  reduction  in  one  year,  are  you 
prepared  to  say  that  that  would  be  in  any  way  caused 
by  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  ? — No,  it  would  not 
have  been  caused  by  the  Act  when  it  was  not  in 
operation. 

16.721.  Here  you  have  a  progressive  reduction, 
that  is  to  say  you  have  from  1863  to  1864  a  very 
important  reduction  in  the  ratio  of  the  disease^  which 
cannot  by  possibility  be  regarded  as  effected  by  an 
Act  which  was  not  in  operation  at  all.  You  have 
then  from  1864  to  1865  the  disease  stationary  when 
the  Act  did  come  slightly  into  operation  ;  you  have 
from  1865  to  1866  a  very  considerable  diminution 
when  the  Act  was  scarcely  in  operation  at  all,  and 
when  the  examination  of  women  was  only  carried  out 
in  a  very  limited  manner  ? — But  I  would  remark  that 
we  have  no  proof  that  the  Act  was  very  little  in  opera- 
tion. We  know  that  the  Act  existed,  but  I  submit 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  Act  was  not  in  active  opera- 
tion, although  we  may  not  have  any  positive  proof  of 
it  whatever. 

16.722.  {Chairman.)  Are  these  returns  made  up 
to  December  ? — They  are  made  up  to  December. 

16.723.  (Mr.  Rylands.)  We  have  had  distinct  evi- 
dence, both  from  Devonport  and  Portsmouth,  fi-om 
the  metropolitan  officers  who  carried  out  these  Acts, 
that  up  to  1868  prostitutes  brought  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Acts  were  very  limited  in  number  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  hospital  accommodation, 
and  that  practically  the  Acts  were  only  operative 
to  a  very  limited  degree.  I  suppose  you  would  not 
doubt  that  the  metropolitan  officers  must  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the  Acts  were 
brought  into  operation  ? — I  do  not  question  the  state- 
ment of  the  officers,  but  I  should  like  to  have  some 
more  conclusive  proof  with  regard  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  Act  was  administered  than  the  evidence  of 
the  men  who  did  it ;  for  instance,  the  evidence  of  the 
visiting  surgeon  under  the  Act  I  would  take  before 
the  police. 

16.724.  Can  you  say,  to  your  knowledge,  that  this 
proportionate  diminution  in  the  ratio  of  cases  did  not 
go  on  prior  to  1863  ? — I  do  not  think,  so  far  as  I  am 
at  present  informed,  that  you  will  ascertain  fi'om  the 
returns. 

16.725.  Now  with  reference  to  some  of  these  indi- 


vidual ships,  and  first  of  all  with  regard  to  the  position  THIRTY- 
of  these  ships  stationed  at  Portsmouth,  you  have  ^^^^y'^^ 
mentioned  that  some  of  the  ships  are  more  liable  to  " 
this  disease  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  men  . 
passed  through  them  than  other  ships  ? — Yes.  '  

16.726.  Are  those  the  ships  you  call  guardships  of  i  April  1871. 
reserve  ? — Those  are  called  receiving  ships.   

16.727.  Then  which  are  those  receiving  ships  ? — ■ 
The  "  Duke  of  Wellington  "  at  Portsmouth  and  the 
"  Asia  "  reserve  ship.  Then  there  is  the  "  Indus  "  at 
Plymouth. 

16.728.  With  regard  to  the  "  Asia,"  that  also  has  a 
kind  of  floating  crew  ? — Quite  so,  the  crew  fluc- 
tuates. 

16.729.  Then  in  others  ?— The  "  Royal  Adelaide  " 
is  a  flag  ship  there,  and  acts  as  a  receiving  ship  also,  I 
assume. 

16.730.  Then,  in  fact,  you  say  that  the  reserve  ship 
"  Asia  "  and  the  "  Duke  of  Wellington  "  are  ships  very 
much  in  the  same  condition  as  regard  sailors  on  board 
of  them  ?— The  "  Duke  of  Wellington  "  and  the  "Asia  " 
are  very  much.  I  fancy  more  men  pass  through  the 
"  Duke  of  Wellington  "  than  the  "  Asia." 

1 6.731.  With  regard  to  the  "Asia,"  the  right  honour-^ 
able  Chairman  called  your  attention  to  the  report  on  the 
health  of  the  navy  in  regard  to  the  statement  of  the 
surgeon  of  that  vessel,  who  considered  that  judging 
from  the  ship  the  operation  of  the  Acts  has  not  de- 
creased the  number  of  cases  of  venereal  disease,  and 
I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  accounted 
for  that  by  the  fact  that  the  Acts  have  not  been 
properly  and  efficiently  carried  out  in  Portsmouth 

In  addition  to  that,  as  I  said,  there  are  of  course  a 
number  of  the  men  who  pass  through  these  ships  and 
go  on  leave,  and  come  back  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  from  infected  districts.  They  bring  a  great 
amount  of  disease  into  the  ship,  which  appears  on 
those  returns,  moreover  from  the  statement  as  con- 
tained in  this  answer  from  the  number  of  prostitutes 
seen  about  the  public  localities  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Portsmouth,  Portsea,  and  elsewhere,  it  proves  to 
me  the  Act  could  not  have  been  very  efficiently  carried 
out  at  that  time.  It  is  stated  so  in  the  answer  in  this 
report  before  me. 

16,733.  In  1868  there  had  been  no  decrease  in  the 
number  of  dirty,  drunken  prostitutes  who  loitered 
about  the  neighboarhood  ? — That  is  so  in  this 
statement. 

.  16,734.  But  does  not  that  seem  to  confirm  entirely 
the  point  on  which  I  have  been  pressing  you,  that 
really  up  to  1868  there  had  been  no  sensible  effect 
produced  on  the  prostitutes  at  Portsmouth  ? — Well, 
this  may  in  all  probability  be  considered  an  isolated 
case  ;  from  the  other  ships  we  have  no  corroborative 
evidence  of  this,  and  it  may  have  been  a  thing  seen 
occasionally  or  at  times,  perhaps  a  ship  paying  off, 
and  rests  solely  on  individual  opinion  and  individual 
statements  of  what  a  man  may  have  seen  once. 

16.735.  We  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  doubt  this 
statement,  because  we  have  evidence  from  the  local 
police,  that  very  important  measures  have  been  taken 
the  last  few  years  to  check  these  disorders  ? — Yes. 

16,735a.  But  at  all  events  you  are  quite  aware  and 
can  say  that  disorders  amongst  prostitutes  and  solici- 
tations in  the  streets  are  not  matters  which  come 
under  the  Metropolitan  Police,  but  belong  entirely  to 
the  local  authoi'ities  ? — Yes. 

16.736.  And  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this 
Act  ?— No. 

16.737.  But  if  the  "  Asia  "  showed  siich  a  very  bad 
result  in  connexion  with  the  operation  of  these  Acts 
the  "  Duke  of  Wellington  "  seems  to  have  shown  rather 
a  good  result,  because  the  number  of  cases  from  1867 
to  1868,  had  a  very  sudden  fall? — Yes. 

16.738.  A  most  remarkable  fall  in  the  number  of 
cases  ? — Yes. 

16.739.  And  I  think  I  understood  you  to  attribute 
that  to  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  ? 
— Together  with  other  Acts  which  it  would  be 
difficult  for  us  to  enumerate.  In  the  first  place  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  may  have  had  at  a  certain  period 
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THIRTY-      more  men  pass  through  her, who  may  have  been  in  more 
SEVENTH    healthy  localities,  whereas  it  might  have  been  quite 
DAY.        the  reverse  with  the  "  Asia"  more  men  and  scattered 

 in  localities  where  they  were  more  exposed  to  infection, 

Armstrong,  really  it  depends  very  much  on  contingencies 

7.  which  one  cannot  give  an  accurate  opinion  upon. 

16.740.  Then  do  not  you  think  it  a  very  question- 
able thing  to  take  an  instance  of  this  kind,  the  fact 
that  the  ratio  suddenly  fell  from  37  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1867  to  17  in  1868,  and  has  since  only  advanced  to 
19  as  remarkable  evidence  of  the  operation  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? — No  I  do  not,  not  in  those 
ships. 

16.741.  Then  you  would  consider  that  the  great  fall 
in  the  number  of  cases  in  the  "  Duke  of  Wellington  " 
between  1867  and  1868  was  remarkable  evidence  of 
the  operation  of  tlie  Act  at  Portsmouth,  whilst  the  fact 
that  in  the  "Asia"  there  was  quite  a  contrary  state 
of  tilings  is  a  proof  that  the  Act  was  not  properly 
carried  out? — Not  at  all,  not  quite  that,  because  the  evi- 
dence the  "Asia  "  may  have  furnished  of  the  operation 
of  the  Act  not  having  been  satisfactory  may  have  pro- 
ceeded from  causes  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain, 
men  may  have  come  from  infected  localities,  a  greater 
number  may  have  passed  through,  and  that  will  upset 
the  statistics  witli  regard  to  Portsmouth,  whereas  it 
might  have  been  vice  versa  with  the  "  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington." She  niayhave  been  in  a  position  of  a  stationary 
ship  during  part  of  that  time,  and  not  had  so  many  pass 
througli  her,  or  from  so  many  infected  localities  which, 
in  my  opinion,  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
with  i-egard  to  these  ships. 

16.742.  Are  these  disturbing  causes  so  great  that 
we  cannot  rely  on  these  retui-ns  ? — No.  I  consider 
that  you  may  rely  on  them  more  with  regard  to  the 
stationary  ship  than  with  the  receiving  ship  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated. 

16.743.  You  would  call  the  "Asia"  stationary? — 
She  is  ;  she  is  a  receiving  ship,  through  which  a 
large  number  of  men  pass,  and  they  import  a  great 
deal  of  disease  from  infected  localities. 

16.744.  The  return  I  have  in  my  hand  is  headed 
return  of  venereal  diseases  in  the  stationaiy  ships,  and 
"  Asia  "  is  put  below  that  ? — She  is  stationary  because 
she  is  always  in  harbour,  but  what  I  say  has  more  refe- 
rence to  the  crews.  The  ships  are  there,  but  then 
the  crews  fluctuate. 

16.745.  I  find  that  in  the  "Asia"  the  cases  of  syphilis 
in  1863  were  78  per  1,000  ;  in  1864  they  were  56  per 
1,000,  so  that  you  see  there  is  a  reduction  of  22  per 
1,000  in  the  "Asia,"  Avitliout  there  being  any  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  at  all  from  1863  to  1864? — Quite  so. 
That,  in  all  j)robability,  may  have  been  caused  by  there 
having  been  fewer  men  parsing  through,  and  relatively 
fewer  men  placed  on  the  sick  list,  and  relatively  fewer 
men  exposed  to  contagion. 

16.746.  Since  that  time  the  figures  have  been  very 
stationary,  until  you  come  to  1867,  when  there  is  a 
reduction  of  14  in  one  year,  from  1866  to  1867,  which 
you  would  claim,  I  presume,  as  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  ? — Certainly  as  far  as  that  goes,  and  in 
addition  that  fewer  men  passing  through,  consequently 
fewer  men  are  exposed  to  contagious  disease. 

16.747.  In  1867  it  jumps  up  again  by  11  ? — Then 
you  may  in  all  probability  have  had  double  or  quad- 
ruple the  men  pass  through  the  ship  and  some  coming 
from  infected  localities. 

16.748.  Then  does  not  that  show  that  you  cannot 
rely  on  this  return  at  all  ? — I  think  not  at  all,  because 
with  regard  to  those  ships  the  explanation  is  quite 
satisfactory  to  me  that  any  inci'ease  or  decrease,  or 
no  decrease  at  all,  is  owing  to  the  cause  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

16.749.  Do  not  you  consider  it  a  remarkable  fact 
that  in  every  one  of  these  ships,  except  the  "Indus," 
there  is  a  remarkable  reduction  in  the  cases  of  syphilis 
from  1863  to  1866,  during  the  period  when  the  Acts 
must  have  either  not  have  been  in  operation  at  all,  or 
very  slightly,  and  that  there  has  been  a  greater 
reduction  duriug  that  period  in  every  one  of  those  ships 
than  from  the  period  of  1866  to  1868? — I  think  I 


have  answered  that  question  already.  In  the  first  place 
I  consider  the  operation  of  the  Act  though  slight  was 
beneficial,  and  that  the  good  effect  produced  by  it  in 
these  years  left  less  to  show  in  the  subsequent  years 
when  you  had  less  disease  to  treat. 

16.750.  In  the  "  Royal  Adelaide  "  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  between  1863  and  1864 
when  there  was  no  Act  in  operation  at  all,  the  number 
of  cases  were  reduced  from  200  per  1,000  to  90,  a 
most  remarkable  reduction? — That  all  depends  as  I 
have  already  said  on  the  number  of  men  borne  on  our 
books  relatively  during  those  periods. 

16.751.  With  regard  to  the  island  of  Malta,  is  not 
it  a  fact  that  that  Island  represents  the  action  of 
contagious  diseases  regulations  in  a  manner  that  is 
not  exhibited  by  any  other  part  of  the  Avorld  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  it. 

16.752.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  owing  to  the  Knights  of 
Malta  having  imposed  regulations  upon  prostitutes  for 
several  centuries  the  prostitutes  of  that  island  were 
subjected  to  an  examination  with  a  view  to  the 
checking  of  this  disease  ? — I  know  of  nothing  more 
than  that  there  was  a  police  custom  existing  there  for 
manyyears,  that  there  wasan  examination  of  prostitutes, 
and  they  believed  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  police,  and  that  continued  after  my 
return  to  Malta  as  Deputy  Inspector-General  of 
the  fleet  in  1 859,  after  an  absence  of  several  years, 
and  a  few  months  afterwanls  they  found  there  really 
was  no  law  Avhich  could  compel  the  examination,  and 
they  refused  to  be  examined ;  the  result  was,  from 
the  examination  having  been  dropped,  the  disease 
became  rife  in  the  island. 

16.753.  Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  police  regulations  which  Avere  operative  in 
1859  dated  from  the  regulations  imposed  by  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  and  had  existed  for  some  centuries  ? 
— Very  probably. 

16.754.  However,  the  fact  is  this,  that  having  these 
police  regulations  the  disease  was  under  subjection  up 
to  1859  ?— lea. 

16.755.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  it  comes 
Avithin  your  knowledge  hoAV  far  in  1859  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  was  affected  by  the  regulations  in  Malta  ? 
— As  soon  as  the  examinations  ceased  it  was  either  at 
the  close  of  1859  or  I860  I  found  the  influx  of 
venereal  cases  so  great  in  Malta  hospital,  which  I  Avas 
then  the  head  of,  that  I  made  an  official  representation 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  this  disease  contracted 
from  the  women  in  the  island  since  the  police  regula- 
tions had  ceased.  Then  it  Avas  on  my  report  that 
a  laAv  was  passed  enforcing  it,  and  out  of  145  patients 
there  were  56  at  once  taken  up  ;  every  woman  Avas 
taken  up  in  the  island  and  examined,  and  from  that 
period  until  I  left  Malta,  2\  years  afterwards,  in  tlie 
beginning  of  1864,  there  Avas  not  a  single  case  of 
disease  received  into  hospital  at  Malta  Avhich  had 
been  contracted  in  Malta  ;  in  fact  the  disease  had  not 
existence,  at  least  I  had  no  evidence  of  it. 

16.756.  Could  you  assist  me  in  ascertaining  to  what 
extent  the  regulations  prior  to  1859  affected  the  pre- 
valence of  this  disease  at  Malta? — There  was  very 
little  disease  in  Malta,  in  iiict  none. 

16.757.  That  is  to  say  before  1859,  as  the  result  of 
these  regulations,  there  Avas  comparatively  little 
disease  ? — Comparatively  little  disease. 

16.758.  Subsequent  to  1859,  in  consequence  of  the 
disregard  of  these  regulations,  there  was  an  outbreak 
of  disease  ? — Quite  so. 

16.759.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  immediately 
on  that  a  report  was  sent  on  the  subject  to  the 
Admiralty  ? — I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  represent  it 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

16.760.  When  was  that  ?— The  beginning  of  1860. 

16.761.  Can  you  recollect  Avhat  action  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief took  in  that  matter  ? — I  think  the 
Commander-in-Chief  put  himself  in  communication 
with  the  governor  of  the  island. 

16.762.  Who  was  he  ? — The  governor  Avas  Sir 
Gaspard  le  Marchant,  and  he  and  the  council  brought 
in  an  Act  legalising  this  examination. 
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16.763.  Can  you  recollect  when  the  Act  was 
passed  ? — That  Act  passed,  I  think,  towards  the  close 
of  1860  or  early  in  1861  ;  it  must  have  been  early  in 
that  year,  I  fancy. 

16.764.  Did  I  understand  that  you  left  the  island 
in  1863  ?— In  January,  1864,  I  left  Malta. 

16.765.  And  at  the  time  you  left  Malta,  so  far  as 
you  were  able  to  judge,  there  was  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  disease  ? — As  far  as  the  evidence 
came  before  me,  judging  from  the  cases  received  into 
Malta  naval  hospital,  there  was  no  case  of  disease 
received  which  had  been  contracted  in  the  island,  and 
I  believe  the  same  satisfactory  state  of  things  existed 
in  the  fleet. 

16.766.  There  is  a  return  given  in  the  Blue  Book 
of  the  House  of  Lords'  Committee  by  Mr.  Inglott, 
Comptroller  of  Charitable  Institutions  at  Malta  in 
1865,  and  in  that  i-eturn  he  says,  "  Judging  from 
"  the  Lock  Hospital  under  my  control  the  disease 
"  invariably  abounds  among  the  class  of  low  prosti- 
"  tutes  who  are  almost  exclusively  frequented  by 
"  soldiers  and  seamen,  which  explains  the  fact  why 
"  the  consequences  of  the  infection  have  been  more 
"  frequent  among  these  individuals  than  among  the 
"  native  population,"  Should  you  understand  from 
that  that  there  were  at  the  time  he  wi'ote  no  prostitutes 
of  a  low  class  in  the  Lock  Hospital  under  his  control 
amongst  whom  the  disease  abounded  ? — I  think  that 
may  be  explained  in  this  way  :  It  is  quite  possible  the 
disease  may  have  existed  amongst  a  low  class  of  pros- 
titutes without  it  having  given  me  any  evidence  of 
its  existence  in  the  fleet.  In  the  first  place,  I  left  the 
island  in  January  1864,  and  tiiis  refers  to  1865.  I  do 
not  think  it  possible,  in  fact,  for  anybody  to  say  that 
some  disease  may  not  have  existed  amongst  the  low 
class  of  prostitutes,  but  I  go  on  the  fact  that  I  had  no 
evidence  of  its  existence  as  furnished  to  me  by  the  fleet. 

16.767.  My  questions,  of  course,  have  reference  to 
the  point  to  see  how  far  the  operation  of  these  Acts 
had  stamped  out  the  disease,  and  you  cannot  assist  me 
in  explaining  this  remarkable  statement  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  charities  ? — The  disease  may  have  been  im- 
ported of  course  amongst  the  low  class  of  prostitutes 
from  other  ports,  but  no  evidence  was  furnished  to 
me  of  its  existence  at  Malta  from  the  fleet. 

16.768.  You  are  quite  aware  that  Malta  is  a  very 
small  island  ? — Yes. 

16.769.  And  according  to  the  return  there  were 
only  about  200  prostitutes — I  presume  that  forms 
about  the  maximum  ? — I  think  about  150. 

16.770.  You  will  see  that  in  the  case  of  a  small 
island,  with  a  very  small  number  of  prostitutes,  there 
is  a  great  facility  afforded  for  dealing  with  those 
people  by  police  regulations  ? — Yes. 

16.771.  I  may  suppose  there  is  also  another  facility 
afforded  ;  the  governor  of  the  island  has  very  great 
control  there  ? — No  doubt. 

16.772.  Not  being  very  much  affected  by  public 
opinion  ? — Yes. 

16.773.  A  military  governor  would  have  great 
control  ? — Yea. 

16.774.  In  ordering  anything  he  might  desire  to 
effect  ? — Yes. 

16.775.  Are  you  aware  when  Sir  Henry  Storks 
was  governor  of  the  island,  he  insisted  on  every 
soldier  coming  to  the  island  being  immediately 
examined  on  his  arrival  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

16.776.  Are  you  aware  that  any  regulations  exist 
under  which  soldiers  going  to  the  island  are  examined  ? 
-—I  am  not  aware. 

16.777.  Are  you  aware  that  under  these  police 
regulations,  which  are  very  stringent,  and  can  be 
carried  out  in  a  very  general  manner,  a  number  of  the 
lowest  class  of  prostitutes  have  been  driven  away 
from  the  island  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

16.778.  You  were  saying  with  regard  to  the 
examinations  of  sailors  that  you  were  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  a  regulation  which  required  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  commanders  of  vessels  through 
the  fleet,  and  that  no  commander  would  be  likely  to 
neglect  wilfully  a  regulation  of  that  kind  ? — If  it  is 


an  Admiralty  circular  no  commander  would  neglect 
it, 

16.779.  These  are  orders  that  were  recently  issued 
and  the  date  of  this  circular  was  1 868.  It  is  in  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Romaine  that  the  board  issued  a  circular 
to  this  effect :  "  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
"  Admiralty  have  received  complaints  from  places 
"  where  Her  Majesty's  ships  are  stationed  that  the 
"  venereal  disease  is  greatly  increased  where  leave  is 
"  granted  to  their  crews  :  this  is  chiefly  in  consequence 
"  of  the  folly  of  the  men,  who  knowing  themselves  to 
"  be  diseased,  yet  improperly  conceal  the  fact  from  the 
"  medical  officers  of  their  ship.  Their  Lordships 
"  have  therefore  thought  fit  to  give  the  following 
"  orders  :"  and  they  issue  certain  directions  under 
certain  circumstances.  That  you  think  would  be  dealt 
with  everywhere  ? — I  should  think  so  ;  I  should  think 
it  would  be  generally  dealt  with. 

16.780.  Of  course  it  might  be  at  all  events  in  the 
discretion  of  the  commander  as  to  how  often,  or 
under  what  circumstances  this  examination  should  take 
place  ? — I  fancy  it  is  a  question  of  discipline  Avhich 
rests  very  much  with  the  commanding  officer  and 
surgeon  of  the  ship  in  carrying  out  the  examination, 

16.781.  My  reason  for  pointing  attention  to  it  is 
this,  that  in  one  of  the  vessels,  in  the  case  of  the 
"Excellent,"  there  is  a  remark  with  regard  to  the 
prevalence  of  gonorrhoea,  the  surgeon  says,  "  There 
"  are  a  number  of  cases  of  gonorrhoea  which  have 
*'  come  to  light  accidentally  in  examining  men  for 
"  drafts  &c.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  disease  is 
"  frequently  concealed,  and  runs  its  course  without 
"  treatment  on  board."  Does  that  seem  to  show 
that  there  was  no  regular  system  of  examination, 
or  is  it  a  mere  accidental  thing  ? — I  infer  from  that 
that  it  applies  to  one  ship  where  in  all  probability 
it  was  not  carried  out  so  strictly  as  in  other  ships. 

16.782.  Would  you  think  that  it  would  be  the  case, 
that  there  might  be  variations  in  commanding  officers 
in  carrying  out  a  regulation  of  this  kind  ? — It  is  quite 
possible. 

16.783.  You  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  regu- 
lation imposed  by  the  Admiralty  affecting  the  action 
of  commanders  of  vessels  connected  with  these  pro- 
tected stations  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

16.784.  We  had  evidence  from  Dr.  Balfour  yester- 
day, and  I  asked  him  that  question  in  reference  to 
the  army,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  there  being  any 
difference  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  protected 
stations,  and  in  the  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  given  before  Mr.  Romaine,  he  said  that  the 
War  Otfico  issued  an  order  that  no  troops  should  be 
taken  to  a  fresh  station  without  being  examined,  that 
is  to  say,  from  any  place  at  which  the  Act  is  not  in 
operation.  The  War  Office,  therefore,  you  see,  makes 
special  regulation  for  the  protection  of  -  these  pro- 
tected districts.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  that 
you  are  aware  of  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

16.785.  With  regard  to  the  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  disease  as  shown  by  these  returns,  are 
you  not  of  opinion  that  during  these  last  feAv  years 
there  have  been  many  regulations  connected  with  the 
navy  that  have  had  the  effect  of  improving  very 
materially  the  health  of  the  navy  ? — No  doubt  ;  I 
think  the  general  sanitary  state  of  the  navy  has 
much  improved. 

16,785a.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  health  of  the 
navy  has  been  generally  improved  as  shown  by  these 
statistics  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

16.786.  Are  you  aware  that  the  statistics  of  the 
health  of  the  navy  show  this  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
general  health  of  the  navy  during  the  last  few  years 
has  improved  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  health  of 
the  navy  in  respect  of  this  particular  disease  ? — I 
think  nearly  so.  It  has  improved  steadily.  The 
improvement  in  the  health  of  the  navy  has  been 
progressive. 

16.787.  That  in  fact  the  action  which  has  been 
taken  under  the  wise  direction  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  navy  has  produced  a  great  impression  on 
diseases  generally  amongst  sailors  ? — No  doubt ;  I 
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 ■   of  the  navy  apart  from  these  Acts  — No  doubt,  but 

the  effect  it  would  show  on  statistics  would,  I  think, 
be  slight. 

16.789.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  some  explanation  of 
the  fact.  According  to  your  own  return  there  was  a 
considerable  diminution  before  1866.  Now  you  have 
already  stated  that  the  facilities  for  ablution  in  your 
judgment  will  have  an  effect  on  this  disease  ? — Yes,  a 
slight  effect. 

16.790.  Are  you  aAvare  that  Mr.  Sloggett,  before 
the  Venereal  Commission  gave  evidence  that  there  was 
very  slight  facility  indeed  at  that  time  for  the  private 
ablution  of  sailors.  That  was  in  1 865  ? — Yes,  but  the 
facilities  for  ablution  have  been  increased,  and  are 
increasing.  They  are  very  much  improved  and 
increased  from  what  they  were  years  ago.  There  is  a 
new  class  of  ships,  and  they  are  able  to  get  baths  in 
the  ships  now. 

16.791.  In  fact,  the  Admiralty  order  which  was 
issued  in  1865  requiring  that  there  should  be  better 
means  of  ablution  I  dare  say  you  are  aware  of  ? — Yes, 
everything  is  now  done  to  make  the  seamen  as  cleanly 
as  possible. 

16.792.  There  was  a  special  order  at  the  time  ?— 
That  I  do  not  recollect. 

16.793.  Has  the  introduction  of  iron  ships  been  the 
cause  of  improvement  in  the  means  of  ablution  ? — I 
think  there  has  been  improvement  in  the  means  of 
ablution  in  the  new  class  of  ships,  no  doubt.  Men  get 
baths  now  which  they  had  not  facilities  for  before. 

16.794.  I  suppose  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  any- 
thing that  had  a  tendency  to  raise  the  moral  condition 
of  the  sailors  would  have  a  material  influence  on  the 
condition  of  this  disease  ? — I  think  anything  that 
raises!  the  moral  standard  of  the  men  will  certainly 
improve  them,  but  I  think  you  must  first  learn  to 
subdue,  or  at  least  control  the  human  passions 
before  you  can  produce  any  mark  on  this  disease. 
The  men  are  subject  to  gTeat  temptations. 

16.795.  Do  you  think  that  drunkenness  is  by  any 
means  so  common  in  the  navy  as  it  was  15  years  ago  ? 
• — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

16.796.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  an  evidence  of 
the  improving  moral  character  of  the  navy,  that  they 
are  generally  a  more  sober  class  ? — I  think  they  are. 

16.797.  Are  you  aware  that  men  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  getting  drunk  not  only  are  led  away  very 
often  to  go  with  women,  but  are  in  a  state  of  body 
w^hich  renders  them  more  susceptible  of  this  disease  ? 
— I  think  any  man  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  is  not 
so  likely  to  take  care  of  himself  as  a  man  in  his  senses. 

16.798.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  when  a  man  is 
under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor  his  system 
is  more  liable  to  contract  this  disease  ? — That  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say. 

16.799.  HoAvever,  I  think  you  will  be  perfectly  well 
aware  that  within  a  comparatively  recent  period — 
within  at  all  events  a  fcAv  years — there  has  been  a 
very  admirable  system  adopted  in  the  navy  of  training 
boys  for.  the  service  ? — Yes. 

16.800.  And  I  daresay  that  you  are  aware  that  a 
training  ship  has  been  found  to  be  most  valuable  in 
the  bringing  up  for  the  navy  men  of  a  higher  cha- 
racter, of  better  education,  and  better  means  of  enjoying 
themselves  without  that  degrading  vice  to  which 
sailors  were  formerly  subjected  ? — Yes. 

16.801.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  training  ships 
which  were  only  established  a  few  yeai's  ago  are  be- 
ginning to  tell  on  the  character  of  the  men  in  the 
navy,  and  have  begun  to  tell  during  the  last  few 
years  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

16.802.  Would  you  not  expect,  apart  from  all  other 
causes,  that  that  would  have  some  evident  effect  on  the 
condition  of  the  navy,  and  therefore  upon  the  course  of 
this  disease  ? — I  think  in  a  very  minimum  degree  only. 


As  I  have  already  said,  I  think  the  human  passions 
must  be  brought  under  more  control  before  we  can 
find  any  direct  effect  even  from  that  cause  amongst 
seamen  and  soldiers. 

16.803.  You  admit  that  this  will  have  an  influence, 
but  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  ? — It  would  be 
but  fair  to  infer  that  it  would  have,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  intinitesimal. 

16.804.  And  that  that  influence  will  tell  more  upon 
the  statistics  the  longer  it  exists  ? — As  I  have  ah'eady 
said,  I  think  it  may  to  a  very  minimum  degree  only 
Avith  regard  to  this  disease. 

16.805.  Are  you  aware  that  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  very  insufficient  provision  of  Sailors'  Homes  in 
places  where  ships  were  stationed  ? — Yes. 

16.806.  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
complaint  and  observation  before  the  Venereal  Com- 
mission— that  sailors  not  being  provided  with  homes 
wandered  about  the  streets,  got  into  public-houses, 
and  got  into  vicious  houses  ? — No  doubt  the  Sailors' 
Homes  may  have  kept  them  out  of  a  good  deal  of  evil. 

16.807.  You  are  aware  that  the  Venereal  Com- 
mission strongly  recommended  the  Homes  should  be 
provided  with  a  view  of  protecting  sailors  from  these 
evils  ? — Yes. 

16.808.  Are  you  aware  that  they  have  been  pro- 
vided?— No,  not  to  any  great  extent  that  I  am 
aware  of.  There  were  always  Homes  in  the  principal 
ports. 

16.809.  In  the  ports  where  these  Acts  are  chiefly 
in  operation  ? — There  are  such. 

16.810.  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  ? — Yes. 

16.811.  I  presume  that  you  will  agree  Avith  the 
Venereal  Commission  in  believing  that  these  would  be 
efficient  agencies  in  thut  diminution  of  vice  which  leads 
to  this  disease  ? — I  must  still  attach  a  very  minimum 
degree  of  importance  to  that — to  the  influence  Avhich 
that  has  in  reducing  the  statistics  of  the  disease. 

16.812.  Are  there  any  regulations  noAv  under  which 
ships  are  paid  off  in  places  where  there  are  these 
Homes,  and  are  not  paid  off  Avhere  there  is  no  pro- 
vision of  that  kind  ? — The  fact  is,  the  ships  are  only 
paid  oflf  in  ports  where  these  Plomes  exist.  They  are 
paid  off  in  dockyards. 

16.813.  That  is  to  say,  I  have  heard  that  the  ships 
are  not  uoav  paid  off  or  put  in  commission  at  Chatham, 
for  instance  ? — They  are  not. 

16.814.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  formerly  were  ? — 
They  were. 

16.815.  And  instead  of  being  paid  off  or  put  in 
commission  at  Chatham  now,  it  is  done  at  Sheerness, 
where  there  is  a  Sailors'  Home  ? — Several  ships 
are. 

16.816.  Are  you  aAvare  that  is  done  entirely  with  a 
view  to  the  moral  eflect  exi^ected  to  arise  from  a  pro- 
vision of  that  kind  ? — I  am  not  aware  Avith  what  vicAV 
ships  are  paid  off  at  Sheerness. 

16.817.  You  are  not  aware  that  in  former  times 
sailors  when  paid  oflf  received  their  pay  in  a  lump  ? 
—Yes. 

16.818.  And  noAV  you  are  aware  that  that  is  not  so, 
but  that  part  of  their  money  is  sent  to  their  friends  ? 
—Yes. 

16.819.  And  that  men  are  shipped  to  ports  nearest 
their  homes  ? — Yes. 

16.820.  So  as  to  get  them  away  from  places  Avhere 
they  would  be  exposed  to  loitering  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  women  ? — Yes. 

16.821.  Are  you  aware  that  from  this  change  there 
is  auy  appreciable  moral  effect  in  the  navy  or  in  the 
prevention  of  this  disease  ? — Very  small  indeed. 

16.822.  Can  you  inform  the  Commission  Avhether 
it  is  or  not  a  fact  that  now  a  very  superior  class  of 
men  enter  for  continuous  service  in  the  navy  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

16.823.  Would  not  you  consider  that  that  would  to 
a  very  great  extent  prevent  the  break  in  the  employ- 
ment of  men  during  Avhich  opportunities  are  aflbrded 
for  dissipation  and  vice,  and  therefore  for  disease  ? — 
Yes,  it  niiglit,  but  still  I  think  all  the  causes  you  have 
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enumerated  will  not  tend  to  cause  a  diminution  of  this 
disease, 

16.824.  But  do  not  you  think  they  will  affect  it  at 
all  ? — No,  not  in  any  material  degree. 

16.825.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Venereal  Commis- 
sion had  a  very  different  opinion  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

16.826.  At  all  events  they  recommended  very 
strongly  the  establishment  of  reading  rooms,  and 
amusements  on  board  ship,  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
ing the  men  going  ashore  to  brothels  and  public- 
houses.  Are  you  aware  that  that  recommendation 
was  made  by  the  Venereal  Commission,  and  that  it 
has  been  carried  out  to  a  great  extent  ? — I  believe  it 
has. 

16.827.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  men  having  news- 
papers and  interesting  books  to  read  and  amusements 
keeping  them  on  board  ship,  they  are  less  likely  to  get 
into  mischief  than  if  they  had  inducement  by  the 
ennui  of  life  on  board  a  vessel  to  go  ashore  and  get 
the  excitement  of  drink  ? — There  is  no  doubt  it  has  all 
a  beneficial  tendency. 

16.828.  All  these  ameliorations  of  the  condition  of 
the  seamen,  and  all  these  withdrawals,  at  all  events, 
from  the  temptation  of  drunkenness  and  vice  have  all 
been  in  operation,  as  you  aie  aware,  within  the  last 
few  years  ? — Yes. 

16.829.  And  concurrently  with  the  operation  of 
these  ameliorating  causes,  which  date  a  few  years  back, 
there  is  also  the  fact  that,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
boys  from  training  ships  in  the  navy,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  continuous  service,  a  much  higher  class 
of  men,  morally  and  intellectually,  in  every  point  of 
view,  are  in  the  navy  now  than  was  formerly  the 
case  ?    Would  not  you  agree  with  that  ? — Quite  so. 

16.830.  Would  not  you  consider  that,  taking  any  hun- 
dred sailors,  they  ai'e  of  a  more  highly  educated  class, 
morally  and  intellectually,  and  more  sober  now  than  a 
hundred  similar  sailors  some  20  years  ago,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  going  ashore,  drinking  and  indulging  in 
dissipation,  would  have  been  ?  Would  you  not  expect 
the  proportion  of  disease  amongst  men  of  this  superior 
character,  morally  and  intellectually,  would  be  very 
much  less  than  amongst  a  hundred  men  who  were  on 
shore  frequently,  getting  drunk  and  indulging  in  dissi- 
pation ? — I  think  there  is  a  considerable  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  general  disease.  No  doubt  in  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  men  an  improvement  has  taken  place,  but, 
as  I  said  before,  and  repeat  now,  I  doubt  whether  that 
would  exercise  more  than  a  minimum  influence  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  venereal  disease  without  the 
operation  of  the  Act. 

16.831.  Is  it  not  a  most  remarkable  fact,  taat,  con- 
currently with  all  these  changes  which  have  been 
taking  place  under  the  direction  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  prior  to  the  operation  of  these  Acts,  we  have 
seen  in  the  statistics  which  you  yourself  have  placed 
in  our  hands,  a  manifest  amelioration  in  the  ratio  of 
disease,  and  does  not  that  seem  to  show  that  these 
recommendations  of  the  Admiralty  have  produced  an 
effect  ? — I  quite  admit  they  have  produced  a  diminu- 
tion very  considerably  indeed  in  general  disease,  but 
I  cannot  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  contagious  disease. 

16.832.  (^Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  You  have  been  in 
the  Levant  and  round  about  Malta  and  those  stations. 
Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  a  much  smaller  amount  of 
disease  amongst  those  people  in  Turkey,  for  instance, 
Smyrna,  and  Constantinople,  than  amongst  the 
northern  nations  ? — I  was  never  at  Smyrna  or  Con- 
stantinople, but  I  think  there  is  a  larger  amount  of 
disease  existing  in  the  Levant  coasts  that  we  know 
nothing  about. 

16.833.  That  depends,  very  much  on  the  shipping  } 
— It  depends  very  much  on  the  merchant  shipping. 

16.834.  The  only  mode  of  carrying  out  that  Act 
at  Malta  was  by  extending  it  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion ? — Extending  it  to  the  whole  of  those  known  to 
follow  a  life  of  prostitution. 

.  16,835.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  said 
.with  regard  to  the  seamen,  that  in  consequence  of 
these  men  having  increased  facilities  of  going  to  their 


families,  and  away  to  other  towns,  they  come  back  as  THIRTY- 
invalids  from   distant   stations,  having   contracted  SEVENTH 
disease  in  their  course  towards  the  seaport  towns  ? —  DAY. 
They  contracted  disease  in  unprotected  localities. 

16.836.  Do  you  think  there  is  so  much  syphilitic  ^^^"''9- 
disease  in  unprotected  towns  in  the  interior  of  the    i  a  ril  18"1 
country  where  you  could  not  apply  the  Act  .'—I  have  '  " 
no  accurate  means  of  judging  with  regard  to  that, 

but  I  think  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  syphilitic 
disease  existing  in  all  the  large  towns  of  England. 

16.837.  Would  you  say  there  is  more  where  there 
is  a  garrison  ? — Yes,  necessarily  so. 

16.838.  Has  not  the  object  of  the  Admiralty  been 
for  a  long  time  to  pay  the  men  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  detain  them  on  the  arrival  of  a  ship  at  Portsmouth 
or  Plymouth,  but  to  let  them  go  at  once  through  the 
town  ? — The  Admiralty  has  done  everything  that 
possibly  can  be  done  to  promote  the  health  of  the 
seamen  for  many  years. 

16.839.  And  that  has  been  aided  very  much  by  the 
establighment  of  railways  by  which  they  are  carried 
away  ? — Undoubtedly,  the  Admiralty  have  done  that 
with  the  best  intention. 

16.840.  And  it  has  been  attended  with  the  best 
results,  has  it  not  ? — In  many  cases  it  has,  but  in 
many  cases  it  has  swollen  the  statistics.  Of  course 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  what  the  men  do  when 
they  get  away.  They  have  established  these  regu- 
lations with  a  good  intention,  and  no  doubt  it  may 
have  been  less  than  if  the  men  had  remained  at  ports, 
but  I  doubt  it. 

16.841.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  less  if  they 
retained  them  ? — No  ;  I  am  not  disposed  at  all  to 
say  so.  The  general  sanitary  state  of  the  fleet,  I 
believe,  to  have  been  greatly  on  the  increase  as 
regards  improvement. 

16.842.  Granting  that,  in  which  I  fully  agree,  why 
do  not  you  think  it  is  due  to  these  measures,  the  not 
keeping  the  men  without  their  pay,  and  thereby  forcing 
them  to  borrow  money  of  the  low  public-house  keepers, 
and  the  speedy  conveyance  of  the  men  who  arrive  now, 
on  having  their  pay  given  them,  to  the  railway  station 
and  carrying  them  away  ? — No  doubt.  I  think  it  affects 
the  general  sanitary  state  of  the  men  very  particularly, 
but  I  confine  it  to  the  sanitary  state. 

16.843.  Not  the  venereal? — I  confine  it   to  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  men. 

16.844.  {Sir  J.  Trelaiuny.)  With  regard  to  the 
examination,  as  regards  statistics,  I  suppose  I  should 
be  safe  in  concluding  that  you  would  not  rely  on 
isolated  statistics  in  a  particular  district  only  ? — No. 

16.845.  But  in  fact,  for  the  purposes  of  an  inquiry 
like  this,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  such 
instance  as  Malta,  where  you  ha/e  the  facts  under 
control  ? — Quite  ;  where  you  see  what  can  be  done 
by  an  efficient  administration  of  the  Act. 

16.846.  And  there  are  not  those  causes  of  fluctuation 
which  would  disturb  the  conclusions  ? — Certainly. 

16.847.  What  would  be  your  advice  to  a  ship's 
company  which  might  be  under  your  charge,  as 
regards  preserving  their  health  from  these  diseases  ? 
— Good  conduct,  and  avoid  evil  and  temptation  by  all 
means. 

16.848.  But  no  physical  means  of  any  sort  ? — I  am 
not  prepared  to  answer  that.  I  think  it  is  scarcely  a 
question  to  ask  me. 

16.849.  Do  you  think  ablution  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
ablutions  would  have  a  beneficial  effect. 

16.850.  It  would  naturally  strike  you,  would  not 
it,  in  considering  the  great  cost  and  trouble  which  is 
incurred  in  curing  these  diseases,  that  it  is  an  impor- 
tant point,  after  all,  to  consider  whether  prevention  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  ? — Yes,  it  is  ;  bui;  it  is  very 
difiicult  to  lay  down  rules  for  any  man  going  ashore 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  which  are  sure  to  be 
disregarded  in  9  cases  out  of  10. 

16.851.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  Mr.  Inglott  states  that, 
"  the  operation  of  the  law  had  had  the  effect  of 
"  checking  public  prostitution  to  a  great  extent, 
"  besides  of  annihilating  the  disease,"  and  then  he 
goes  on  to  say,  that  "  prostitutes,  averse  to  medical 
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inspection,"  hail  left  the  island;  and  now,  that  in 
1865,  "the  registers  contain  at  present  hardly  120 
"  prostitutes,  generally  of  the  very  lowest  class  of  the 
"  population,  without  the  least  personal  attraction, 
"  and  half  idiotic."  Would  your  experience  in  1864 
lead  you  to  say  whether  that  was  so  or  not  ? — I  cer- 
tainly should  not  have  arrived  at  that  conclusion 
speaking  up  to  1864.  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  state 
of  prostitutes  in  1865,  because  I  left  in  January  1864, 
so  that  my  remark  is  more  ajjplicable  to  1863. 

16,852.  Then  he  proceeds  to  make  this  remark : 
"  In  fact,  public  prostitution  can  hardly  be  said  to 
"  exist  in  Malta,  and  the  absence  of  this  '  apparently 
"  '  necessary  evil '  is  beginning  to  inspire  apprehen- 
"  sious  as  regards  the  safety  of  '  private  virtue  and 
"  '  morality.'  "  Would  you  observe  upon  that  in  your 
experience  of  Malta  ? — I  think  that  prostitution  is  one 
of  those  things  that  will  always  find  its  supply  when 


there  is  a  demand,  and  I  think  it  is  applicable  to 
Malta,  and  if  there  is  not  open  prostitution  there 
Avould  be  vice  existing  in  another  form,  less  patent  to 
the  eye. 

16.853.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  this  apprehension 
as  regards  the  safety  of  private  virtue  and  morality  ? 
— Never. 

16.854.  To  support  what  you  just  now  said — the 
increase  of  supply  to  the  increased  demand — this 
gentleman  states  here,  alluding  to  1865,  « this 
"  abnormal  state  of  things  has  lately  become  known 
"  in  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  an  emi- 
"  gration  of  foreign  prostitutes  has  been  the  immediate 
"  consequence."  So,  therefore,  I  should  imagine 
according  to  this,  and  perhaps  you  think  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  since  1865  this  emigration  would  fill 

up  this  blank  which  is  existing  in  apprehension  ?  

That  I  know  nothing  about. 


Adjourned  to  Monday,  the  24th  April  next. 
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Mrs.  Kell  was  called  in 

16.855.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  you  are  the  wife  of  a 
Unitarian  minister  residing  at  Southampton  ? — Yes. 

16.856.  And  your  husband  is  in  attendance  here 
to-day  ? — Yes. 

16.857.  You  have  resided  at  Southampton  for  some 
years  ? — Yes,  about  17. 

16.858.  Are  you  residing  there  now  ? — Yes. 

16.859.  Have  you  taken  much  interest  in  the 
matter  which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  this  Com- 
mission ? — I  have,  from  the  very  first  introduction  of 
the  Act  into  Southampton,  as  soon  as  I  was  conscious 
of  it ;  I  think  a  month  after. 

16.860.  When  were  the  Acts  first  brought  under 
your  notice  ? — I  think  it  was  nearly  a  month  after 
they  were  in  action  before  many  people  in  South- 
ampton knew  that  they  were  in  action  there.  They 
were  smuggled  into  the  town  I  may  say. 

16.861.  What  time  do  you  refer  to  ? — June  last 
year  I  think  I  became  conscious  of  it. 

16.862.  They  were  introduced  into  the  town  of 
Southampton  the  mouth  before  ? — I  think  it  was 
May,  but  it  was  not  known  to  me  until  June. 

16.863.  Before  you  heard  of  these  Acts  had  you 
ever  noticed  the  state  of  the  town  as  regards  the 
conduct  of  the  public  women  there  ? — I  had  no 
opportunity  of  noticing  it.  We  live  a  little  way  out 
of  the  town,  and  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever 
before. 

16.864.  Then  you  can  give  no  opinion  as  to  the 
state  of  the  streets  and  the  conduct  of  these  women  ? 
 Not  of  my  own  personal  information  or  observa- 
tion. I  can  give  you  the  opinion  of  the  girls  them- 
selves, they  have  a  strong  conviction  that  the  town  is 
worse  than  it  was  before ;  they  laugh  quite  ironically 
at  the  idea  of  there  being  any  improvement  in  the 
state  of  the  town,  and  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  prostitutes  in  the  town. 


P.  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 
S.  WiLKS,  Esq.,  M.D. 
G.  H.  Bridges,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

and  examined  as  follows. 

16.865.  Have  any  of  the  girls  told  you  this  1 — Yes, 
many  ol'  them. 

16.866.  Have  you  been  in  communication  with 
many  of  these  women  ? — I  visited  them  for  months, 
I  saw  them  day  after  day.  On  alternate  days  I  went 
to  the  examination,  at  least  to  the  precincts  of  the 
examination  house  ;  on  other  days  I  visited  them  at 
their  houses,  from  house  to  house,  so  that  I  saw  a 
good  deal  of  them  at  that  time,  and  I  have  ever  since, 
until  about  a  month  ago,  when  I  became  unwell. 

16.867.  Did  you  visit  these  girls  in  connexion  with 
any  reformatory  institution  ? — Not  at  all.  Of  course 
1  should  have  been  glad  to  get  them  into  the  Rescue 
Society,  and  I  succeeded  in  the  first  instance  in  getting 
four  of  them  into  that  society,  but  since  the  first 
month  I  have  not  been  able  to  move  a  single  girl 
to  go. 

16.868.  Then  did  you  commence  to  visit  these 
women  for  the  first  time  after  you  heard  of  these  Acts  ? 
—Yes. 

16.869.  You  had  not  before  taken  much  interest  in 
the  subject  ? — In  Southampton  I  had  not. 

16.870.  Had  you  elsewhere? — I  had  in  a  country 
village  in  which  we  lived  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
also  1  have  been  in  constant  habits  of  intercourse  with 
the  poor.  We  lived  very  much  among  them  and  they 
were  dependent  upon  us,  and  we  saw  a  great  deal  o 
their  virtues  and  their  vices  also.  I  became  very 
much  interested  in  them,  and  then  I  first  saw  some 
thing  of  the  character  of  prostitution,  but  I  found  it 
was  very  different  from  anything  of  that  kind  now  at 
Southampton. 

16.871.  Where  was  the  village  ? — About  four  miles 
from  Bath  and  a  mile  from  Bradford  in  Wiltshire. 

16.872.  In  this  village  were  there  any  womea 
publicly  plying  their  trade  as  prostitutes  ? — It  was  so 
ditferent,  as  I  say ;  they  lived  in  their  own  homes  ;  how- 
ever, the  morality  of  the  Southampton  people  could 
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not  be  much  worse  than  that  village  was  when  we 
weat  to  it  ;  it  did  improve  afterwards,  but  by  dint  of  a 
good  deal  of  help. 

16.873.  You  have  acquired  some  experience  of  this 
vice  from  having  been  resident  in  that  village,  and  you 
turned  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  prostitution 
in  June  last  after  these  Acts  came  into  operation  ? — 
Yes,  the  Acts  came  into  operation  a  month  before. 

16.874.  Under  whose  guidance  did  you  visit  these 
women  ;  how  did  you  find  them  ? — They  guided  me 
from  one  to  another ;  one  or  two  streets  are  notorious 
streets,  and  so  notorious  that  I  first  trembled  when  I 
was  shown  into  them,  but  I  was  soon  shown  from  one 
house  to  another,  and  was  gladly  received,  and  I  never 
once  had  a  discourteous  reception.  I  visited  them  in 
all  classes,  and  I  found  that  they  divided  themselves 
into  three  classes,  looking  down  from  class  to  class  as 
others  of  society  do  ;  I  suppose  we  had  a  higher  class 
in  Southampton  than  in  many  other  towns. 

16.875.  Then  it  was  to  the  brothels  that  you  were  •■ 
directed.  Were  they  the  common  houses  of  ill  fame 
that  you  visited  ? — They  are  called  brothels  in 
Southampton  where  they  let  lodgings  to  the  women, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  girls  live  very  much 
about  in  what  I  should  call  lodging  houses;  but  there 
are  low  brothels  besides,  and  I  found  I  could  do  very 
little  or  no  good  in  the  veiy  lowest  brothels.  There 
were  two  or  three  I  have  always  visited  and  continued 
to  visit  that  are  little  more  than  lodging  houses. 

16.876.  You  say  that  they  were  all  civil  to  you  ? — 
Quite  civil,  and  they  were  all  obliged  to  me.  I 
scarcely  ever  left  a  house  without  thanks  for  having 
gone  in.  There  was  no  discourtesy,  and  not  any 
roughness  or  rudeness  or  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
great  readiness  to  admit  me.  1  never  found  any 
denial  that  they  were  committing  crime  in  the  life 
they  were  leading,  but  strong  indignation  was  excited, 
because  they  were  not  punished  for  crime  but  for  refus- 
ing to  submit  themselves  to  examination.  No  expression 
could  be  too  strong  for  their  indignation  on  that  score. 

16.877.  Was  that  their  general  expression? — That 
was  their  general  expression.  Their  very  general 
expression  was  that  it  would  have  been  just  if  they 
had  been  all  put  in  prison  for  their  crime,  that  they 
were  ready  to  admit,  but  that  it  Avas  not  just  that  they 
should  have  to  submit  to  examination. 

16.878.  Was  it  the  principal  object  of  your  visiting 
these  women  to  ascertain  their  feelings  on  this  par- 
ticular subject  ? — I  talked  to  them  on  that  particular 
subject,  not  so  much  to  ascertaintheir  feeling  as  to  see 
what  could  be  done  with  them.  It  seemed  a  sad  life 
for  them  ;  many  of  them  seemed  interesting,  educated, 
polished,  young  women,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  and  I 
became  interested  personally  in  many  of  them,  and 
endeavoured  to  reclaim  them ;  but  as  I  told  you,  after 
the  four  first  I  got  up  to  Mr.  Cooper's  Rescue  Society 
in  London,  I  could  not  succeed  with  one,  nor  could  any 
other  of  the  ladies  of  the  town  that  I  could  find. 

16.879.  From  what  time  could  not  you  succeed  ? — 
I  must  go  to  about  the  middle  of  July,  because  I 
think  it  was  in  the  first  month  that  these  four  came 
to  London. 

16.880.  Why  did  your  success  suddenly  terminate  ? 
— I  do  not  say  suddenly,  but  the  girls  say  they  feel 
degraded  and  lost,  they  are  hopeless  of  themselves, 
that  is  their  expression. 

16.881.  And  because  hopeless  of  themselves  they 
declined  your  assistance  in  leaving  that  soi  t  of  life  ? 
— They  said  they  felt  degraded  and  lowered,  that  they 
had  lost  all  self-respect,  that  was  a  very  strong  ex- 
pression with  them,  they  said  that  it  was  taking 
all  modesty  and  self-respect  out  of  them. 

16.882.  What  the  summons  to  the  periodical  ex- 
amination ? — The  examination  itself, 

16.883.  It  was  that  particular  point  that  they  so 
strongly  objected  to  ? — Indeed  they  did  ;  I  have  seen 
them  going  up  to  the  examination  and  coming  away, 
and  I  have  seen  them  with  bursts  of  tears  declaring  that 
they  would  not  be  examined,  and  they  have  kept  in  the 
examination  house  for  hours  before  they  would  submit, 
and  then  they  submitted  under  various  threats,  threats 
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that  they  would  be  locked  up,  threats  that  they  would  ^^jmRTY- 

be  sent  to  prison.   And  that  would  have  been  the  fact   

indeed,  _  Mrs.  Kell. 

16.884,  Did  these  women  express  the  same  objection   

to  being  detained  in  hospital  to  be  cured  when  they  24  April  1871. 
were  found  diseased  ? — Not  if  they  were  diseased  ; 
they  said  they  would  be  glad  to  go  there  to  be  cured, 
but  a  healthier  lot  of  young  women  I  never  saw. 
Most  of  them  declared  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  them  when  they  went  to  the  hospital.  If  they 
v/ere  ill  when  they  went  they  must  have  been  ill  when 
they  came  uway,  for  they  never  took  any  medicine  or 
used  any  remedial  measui'es.  That  was  their  declara- 
tion, whether  true  or  not  I  cannot  say,  and  they 
referred  to  one  another  and  asked  whether  that  was 
not  the  case, 

16.885,  Did  you  find  this  statement  was  made  you 
from  house  to  house  ? — From  house  to  house,  and  also 
in  the  presence  of  each  other, 

16.886,  Are  the  women  of  the  town  numerous  in 
Southampton  ? — They  are  so  variously  reported ;  I 
believe  the  morality  is  low,  but  I  believe  it  is  low  in 
its  number  of  kept  mistresses  and  sailors'  wives  and 
that  class  of  persons,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  so  much 
in  its  open  prostitution,  that  the  prostitutes  are  very 
numerous ;  their  numbers  are  variously  reported, 

16.887,  You  have  spoken  of  three  classes  of  women 
engaged  in  this  trade  ;  how  do  you  describe  those  ? — 
Perhaps  I  have  taken  their  own  description.  I  recol- 
lect saying  to  two  or  three  girls  together  "  You  seem  to 
look  down  upon  the  girls  in  the  lower  part  of  the  street." 
"  Oh,  yes  !  "  they  said,  "  we  look  upon  them  as  dirt, 
"  and  the  girls  who  consider  themselves  as  above  us  look 
"  upon  us  as  dirt,"  That  was  their  expression,  "as  dirt." 
The  higher  classes  take  much  larger  sums  of  course 
than  the  lower  classes  who  live  in  brothels,  where  the 
brothel  keeper  shares  the  profits  and  takes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  what  money  is  made, 

16.888,  Then  the  higher  class  of  prostitutes  you 
describe  as  kept  mistresses  ? — No,  I  should  not ;  they 
are  not  called  prostitutes.  I  was  speaking  of  the 
morality  of  the  town  being  considered  low  in  the 
number  of  sailors'  women,  but  I  know  nothing  of  that. 
It  is  said  that  the  morality  of  married  life  is  much 
lower  since  this  Act  came  in  than  it  was  before  ;  but 
on  that  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  ;  I  only  know 
what  I  am  told, 

16.889,  Your  personal  knowledge  is  confined  to  your 
intercourse  with  these  women  of  late  ? — With  these 
women,  and  what  they  know  and  tell  me  of  other 
women,  but  it  is  open  to  an  immense  amount  of 
jealousy,  bickering,  and  ill-feeling  from  class  to  class, 
and  those  not  so  low  in  vice  as  other's. 

16.890,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  said  that  you 
visited  the  lowest  class  of  houses  ? — Yes,  I  have  visited 
the  very  lowest,  and  found  I  could  do  but  little  good  in 
the  lowest  class  of  brothels — I  mean  where  the  keeper 
has  the  girls  completely  in  her  hands,  where  she  shares 
their  profits  and  they  pay  her  nothing  except  in  that 
sort  of  way — those  ai-e  brothels  doing  a  deal  of  mischief 
in  the  town. 

16.891,  Is  that  class  of  brothels  numerous  ? — I  only 
know  of  one, 

16.892,  And  how  were  you  received  there  ? — The 
woman  was  not  uncivil  there,  but  then  she  turned  me 
back,  and  the  girls  would  come  out  after  me  in  the 
street  and  speak  to  me,  but  at  her  house  I  was  scarcely 
allowed  to  speak  to  them, 

16.893,  The  girls  were  anxious  to  see  you  ? — Yes, 
the  girls  were  anxious  to  see  me  when  I  was  resisted, 
it  was  not  common,  and  the  woman  was  angry  when 
they  did  come  after  me, 

16.894,  What  did  the  girls  say  to  you  when  they 
followed  you  ? — They  told  me  how  they  hated  the  Act 
and  how  they  wished  vo  resist  it,  and  asked  me  what  to 
do,  and  that  sort  of  questions. 

16.895,  Were  they  generally  sober  when  you  visited 
them  ? — In  their  homes  they  were,  but  drinking  is  a 
great  vice  among  them,  and  has  very  much  increased  it 
is  said  since  they  have  been  under  this  Act, 

16.896,  Are  there  many  ladies  in  Southampton  who 
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THIBTY-  take  the  same  interest  in  the  matter  as  you  do  ? — I 
EIGHTH  UAY.  ^j^-^j^  j  may  say  no  ;  I  do  not  think  therp  are  any  young 

Mrs.  KeU.     people.    Of  course  they  find  it  not  so  easy  to  visit  ; 

  many  are  engaged,  and  many  find  objections  to  going. 

24  April  1871.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  I  have  not  been  able  to  start 

■  them  in  taking  the  same  interest  in  it  as  I  have. 

16.897.  Have  you  been  able  to  induce  ladies  of  your 
own  time  of  life  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  committee,  but  not 
one  of  the  committee  will  act. 

16.898.  You  have  a  committee  ? — Yes. 

16.899.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  They  will  not  act  ? — 
They  will  not  act  in  visiting. 

16.900.  {Chairman.')  Have  you  taken  such  a  lively 
interest  in  this  subject  as  to  make  it  matter  of 
conversation  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  ? — I 
was  so  very  much  engaged  for  a  length  of  time  that 
my  strength  was  all  worn  out  in  going  to  see  these 
young  girls,  and  seeing  them  at  the  examination 
house  ;  at  tliat  time  I  cannot  say  that  I  visited  at  all, 
I  had  no  strength  or  time  for  it. 

16.901.  Then,  in  fact,  you  are  only  speaking  of  your 
own  opinions  ? — Of  my  own  opinions  ;  I  was  acting  on 
my  own  independent  opinion  and  I  went  on  as  I 
wished. 

16.902.  Was  Mr.  Kell  associated  with  you  in  these 
inquiries  ? — I  think  I  may  say  no,  because  he  had  his 
own  avocation,  and  he  has  always  shrunk  veiy  much 
as  a  young  man  from  mixing  up  with  anything  of  the 
sort,  and  would  not  like  to  have  gone  into  any  of  these 
houses  unless  I  happened  to  be  with  him  ;  still  he  has 
heard  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  has  always  attended  the 
magistrates'  bench  at  any  of  these  trials. 

16.903.  Did  you  find  any  very  young  girls  in  these 
houses  ? — There  is  a  large  increase  of  young  girls  on 
the  town  consequent  on  this  Act.  Many  of  the  elder 
ones  have  tried  to  get  out  of  the  town,  and  one  or  two 
have  gone  to  their  own  homes,  I  think  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, but  they  say  the  increase  of  prostitution  is  very 
decided  ;  these  girls  are  quite  sure  of  it  themselves. 

16.904.  Then,  notwithstanding  that  repugnance 
which  these  girls  manifest  to  submit  themselves  to 
examination  the  number  of  prostitutes  has  increased  ? 
.^The  number  of  prostitutes  has  increased,  I  should 
say  of  younger  and  coarser  girls.  I  think  some  of 
them  are  refined  in  their  manner,  and  some  of  course 
have  shrunk  naturally  more  than  others  from  that 
from  which  every  woman  would  shrink. 

16.905.  Have  you  any  other  observation  which  you 
would  -wish  to  make  on  this  subject  ? — Not  on  this 
special  part  of  the  subject,  I  think. 

1 6.906.  ( Viscount  Hardinge.)  You  have  stated 
that  these  girls  have  told  you  that  they  submitted 
only  under  threat  ? — Yes. 

16.907.  You  have  heard  that  from  them  and  fi'om  no 
other  quarter  ? — I  could  not  hear  in  the  examination 
house  where  no  one  was  allowed  to  go,  but  I  know 
because  they  came  to  me  personally,  trembling  all 
over,  and  declaring  that  they  would  not  submit,  but 
having  been  kept  in  for  hours  they  had  to  submit. 

16.908.  And  they  told  you  that  they  were  not  treated 
medically,  and  took  no  medicine  ? — Yes.  I  do  not 
mean  to  tell  yon  that  it  was  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  doctor  they  were  not  treated  medically,  but  what 
he  ordered  them  to  do  they  refused  to  do  ;  that  is  their 
account — that  they  were  afraid  of  giving  themselves 
the  disease  from  using  the  same  sort  of  tube  or  syringe, 
or  whatever  it  was. 

16.909.  And  do  you  think  you  can  rely  on  what 
they  told  you  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  them, 
but,  of  course,  from  the  knowledge  I  have,  I  daresay 
that,  like  other  girls,  if  they  had  a  motive  to  tell  an 
untruth,  they  would  do  so.  I  mean  I  do  not  expect  a 
higher  morality  amongst  them  than  is  genei'ally  found 
in  their  class,  and  I  must  say  now,  that  to  the  police, 
they  think  all  lying  is  justifiable. 

16.910.  When  you  say  that  prostitution  has  iu' 
creased  in  Southampton,  do  you  know  that  to  be  a 
fact? — It  is  not  fair  not  to  mention  that  there  are 
great  varieties  of  opinions  upon  it,  but  I  think  these 
young  girls  themselves  are  more  likely  to  know  than 
anyone  else  is  likely  to  know,  and  they  quite  scorn  the 


idea  of  any  diminution  of  prostitutes.  Southampton 
has  not  the  external  limits  that  other  towns  have 
under  this  Act,  consequently  the  girls  can  get  out  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  town,  and  go  in  and  out  for  their 
own  pleasure  and  purposes,  without  professedly  resid- 
ing in  the  town.  That  I  know  they  do  where  I  am 
living — a  mile  and  a  quarter,  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town — and  we  have  them  about  us  in  three  places. 

16.911.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  You  are  acquainted  vnth 
the  place  where  the  examination  in  Southampton  is 
taken  ? — Yes. 

16.912.  Have  you  ever  been  present  in  a  neigh- 
bouring house  at  the  time  of  the  examination  of  these 
women  ? — For  two  or  three  months  I  attended  every 
day  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  examination 
in  a  little  shed  which  was  fitted  up  for  the  purpose. 
I  was  there  in  and  out  of  this  shed,  and  receiving 
girls  who  chose  to  come  and  speak  to  me,  and  for 
a  length  of  time  they  did  come  and  speak  to  me,  and 
then  the  police  spies  interfered  and  escorted  them  up 
and  down  the  street,  aud  would  not  allow  them,  and 
when  I  was  speaking  they  interfered  with  me. 

16.913.  But  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  girls 
in  attending  the  examination,  was  there  anything 
Avhich  attracted  your  special  attention  ? — No,  they 
went  quietly  up  and  down  the  street. 

16.914.  Did  you  see  any  men  accompanying  them  ? 
— I  recollect  only  one  case,  and  that  was  a  case  where 
a  young  man  came  there  and  was  exceedingly  indig- 
nant at  his  young  woman  being  ordered  off  to  the 
hospital,  or  at  least  he  feared  she  would  be,  and  she 
was  ordered  off. 

16.915.  Are  you  aware  of  any  case  in  which  j'ou 
have  reason  to  believe  prostitution  has  been  the  direct 
result  of  tliese  Acts  ? — Several. 

16.916.  In  what  way  ? — I  recollect  one  case  in 
which  a  young  woman  had  been  molested  by  the 
police ;  she  was  told  she  must  come  up  to  the  exami- 
nation, or  she  would  be  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates ;  she  had  a  lover  who  was  above  herself  in 
grade,  and  for  fear  it  would  come  to  his  knowledge  if 
she  was  before  the  magistrates,  aud  also  that  her 
father  would  be  very  angry,  she  submitted  rather  than 
go  before  the  magistrates  ;  indeed,  there  were  two 
cases  about  the  same  time.  Her  lover  did  find  it  out, 
and  cast  her  off,  and  then  she  said  she  would  go  on 
the  streets  and  do  her  worst,  and  she  did  ;  but  there 
are  many  cases  of  which  I  do  not  recollect  the  names 
specially  now. 

16.917.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  judging  of  the 
impression  produced  upon  people  of  the  same  condition 
of  life  in  consequence  of  these  Acts  ? — Yes,  a  great 
deal ;  many  women  will  come  to  their  house  doors 
and  say,  "  Do  you  think  we  ever  shall  get  rid  of  this 
Act  ;  I  dread  bringing  up  my  boys."  They  have 
more  dread  for  the  boys  while  this  Act  is  in  force, 
because  the  temptation  is  so  great. 

16.918.  Then  you  think  there  is  a  general  imju'es- 
sion  amongst  the  poor  people  of  Southampton  that 
the  operation  of  these  Acts  is  to  offer  an  inducement 
to  their  boys  to  go  with  women  in  consequence  of  the 
presumed  immunity  from  disease  ? — I  do. 

16.919.  Is  that  the  general  impression? — I  think 
quite  a  general  impression  among  that  class,  and  I 
think  among  the  higher  class,  too,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  gather.  I  do  not  say  universally,  but  it 
is  very  common. 

16.920.  Have  you  any  means  of  judging  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  brothel  keepers  in  relation  to  these  Acts  ? — 
One  brothel  keeper  distinctly  told  me — she  was  talking 
to  me  about  the  Acts,  and  said  :  "  Of  course  it  in- 
creases fornication."  I  am  telling  you  her  exact  words. 
She  said,  "  Everybody  can  see  that,"  and  she  was  in 
a  neighbourhood  where  she  must  see,  and  know  what 
is  going  on.  That  is  a  pretty  strong  expression  ;  she 
said,  "  Of  course,  it  increases  fornication,  everybody 
can  see  that." 

16.921.  You  have,  I  think,  said  that  you  thiuk  drink- 
ing has  been  increased  by  the  acts,  but  how  do  you 
suppose  that  drinking  has  been  increased  by  the 
Acts  ? — The  girls  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
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fubmit  to  that  atrocious  examination  unless  they,  as 
their  term  is,  "  liquor  up,"  and  they  drink  in  conse- 
quence as  much  as  they  can  bear  before  going  up  to 
the  examination  rooms. 

16.922.  Do  you  think  the  Acts  obstruct  your 
efforts  for  the  reclamation  of  these  women  ?  —  I 
should  be  far  more  hopeless  of  reformation  in 
Southampton  now  than  I  should  have  been  when 
I  first  knew  the  character  of  that  class  of  the  poor, 
and  I  find  it  is  a  very  common  opinion  amongst 
bible  women,  and  those  who  go  a  good  deal  amongst 
the  poor,  they  say  they  are  more  hopeless  than  they 
were  ;  it  hardens  the  girls,  the  gii'ls  feel  themselves 
that  it  hardens  them,  tliey  say  "  It  takes  all  the  modesty 
"  out  of  us  :  talk  about  the  life  we  have  led,  they  say, 
"  we  never  knew  what  indecency  was  until  we  went 

to  this  examination." 

16.923.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  Mary  Fraser  ? 
—Yes,  it  is  one  I  am  glad  to  refer  to. 

16.924.  What  are  the  circumstances  of  that  case  ? 
— Mary  Fraser  had  never  been  a  regular  prostitute, 
she  lived  carelessly,  no  doubt,  but  a  young  man,  a 
fourth  officer,  had  formed  an  attachment  to  her,  and 
promised  her  marriage.  Before  he  Avent  out  last 
time,  he  said  :  "  Mary,  can  you  live  on  the  small  sum 
"  I  am  able  to  allow  you  ?  When  1  come  home  I  mean 
"  to  deal  well  by  you;  my  family  are  a  poor  family  living 

in  the  north  of  Scotland,  but  I  will  marry  you  honour- 
"  ably,  and  take  you  to  my  home,  but  recollect  the  life 
' '  you  have  lived  is  never  to  be  mentioned."  She  very 
gladly  acceded  to  his  terms  and  lived  on  the  small  sum 
he  was  able  to  allow  her  ;  but  just  before  he  came  home 
the  police  spies  got  hold  of  her,  for  what  reason  I 
cannot  tell ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  plea  against  her  ; 
indeed  she  was  perfectly  acquitted  by  the  magistrates. 
We  thought  no  mischief  would  come  of  it,  but  in  the 
week  appeared  the  words,  "  Every  syllable  that  I  said 
"  last  week  was  untrue."  It  was  in  one  line,  and  that 
was  the  whole  of  it,  and  signed  Mary  Fraser.  I  saw 
her  afterwards  and  said,  "  I  suspect  what  you  said  in 
"  the  hall  was  true,"  and  she  said,  "  Indeed  it  was  ; 
"  I  did  not  tell  a  lie  then."  But  it  seemed  that 
her  young  man  returning  from  sea  had  forced  her  into 
saying  that  every  word  she  said  was  untrue.  He 
hoped  to  save  himself  as  the  company  is  very  particu- 
lar, by  forcing  her  to  say  that  every  word  was  untrue  ; 
however  he  was  dismissed,  and  the  marriage  broken 
off,  and  the  girl  is  now  half  dead,  and  I  hope  is  in  the 
infirmary.    That  is  her  case. 

16.925.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  from  the 
statements  of  these  women  that  the  more  diseased 
amongst  them  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  South- 
ampton ? — According  to  my  idea  of  the  girls,  I  do  not 
state  that  there  is  no  disease  amongst  them,  I  suppose 
there  is,  and  they  gladly  go  to  the  hospital  at  times, 
and  they  did  before  they  were  forced  to  do  so,  but  I 
think  a  great  many  are  forced  to  go  with  no  diseese 
at  all. 

16.926.  But  you  do  not  think  those  who  are  diseased 
go  away  from  Southampton  in  order  to  escape  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  ? — Not  at  all.  I  think  they  are 
the  parties  who  would  be  glad  enough  to  go  to  the 
hospital. 

.,  16,927.  {The  Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  Did  you  take 
any  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  that  very 
remarkable  statement,  that  when  the  girls  were  sent 
into  the  hospital  no  remedial  measures  ever  were  used  ? 
— I  have  no  power  of  ascertaining  except  from  the 
general  testimony  of  the  girls,  but  they  said  they 
would  have  used  these  tubes  or  syringes,  or  whatever 
they  were,  but  were  afraid  of  becoming  infected  when 
they  knew  they  were  not  infected  before. 

16.928.  Did  you  regard  that  statement  as  credible? 
« — ^Yes,  indeed  I  did  ;  of  course  I  cannot  ascertain  it. 

16.929.  Then  you  believe  generally  the  statements 
of  these  girls  ? — When  they  have  no  special  motive  to 
delude;  I  would  not  trust  them  if  they  had  a  special 
motive  to  deceive  me,  but  I  do  not  fancy  that  untruth- 
fulness or  want  of  frankness  is  their  failing.  I  know 
they  tell  all  manner  of  things  to  the  police,  they  tell 


me  that  they  do  so,  and  they  do  not  scruple  to  do  it,  THIRTY- 
and  I  think  are  justified  in  doing  it.  eighth  DAY. 

16.930.  {Admiral  Collinson.)    Has  the  storm  of     Mrs.  Kell. 

indignation  which  these  women  have  expressed  against   

the  Acts  ever  had  the  effect  of  inducing  them  to  leave  24  April  1871. 

that  course  of  life  ? — Not  at  all ;  I  never  heard  one   

case  in  which  it  has.    I  think  it  has  induced  one  or 

two  who  were  going  to  be  married  to  go  home,  indeed 
I  tried  to  persuade  them.  I  said  "You  have  a  great 
abhorrence  of  going  to  this  examination,  why  not  go 
home  ?"  But  they  had  a  bad  stepmother,  or  something  ; 
and  I  said  "  You  had  better  put  up  with  anything  for 
a  month  or  two,  until  you  can  get  married."  I  do  not 
think  it  has  had  the  effect,  unless  there  has  been  some 
open  door  for  inducing  them  to  leave  that  life. 

16.931.  {Dr.  Bridges.)  I  understand  you  are  entirely 
opposed  to  these  Acts  ? — Entirely. 

16.932.  Before  you  came  to  Southampton  you  had 
had  some  experience  of  prostitution  in  a  village  ? — 
Yes,  in  village  life. 

16.933.  What  measures  do  you  think  are  most 
likely  to  be  efficacious  in  dealing  with  prostitution  ? — 
While  vile  money  is  to  be  offered  to  these  girls,  and 
their  tables  are  to  be  piled  with  sovereigns  in  the 
morning,  I  cannot  see  what  is  to  prevent  their  con- 
tinuing that  life.  It  is  a  strong  temptation  to  them, 
they  are  vain  girls  under  no  restraint,  and  there 
is  no  one  to  say  "  do  this  and  do  that."  They  get 
up  at  any  hour  they  choose,  and  go  out  and  amuse 
themselves.  It  is  not  that  they  love  their  vice ;  they 
are  quite  conscious  that  there  is  no  affection  towards 
them,  but  it  is  merely  prostitution  for  the  sake  of  gold 
and  silver. 

16.934.  Are  you  prepared  with  any  remedial  mea- 
sures at  all  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  that  anything  but  moral 
measures  can  have  any  effect,  and  I  think  that  is  more 
difficult  now  than  before  the  Act  came  in.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  very  great  injustice  that  these  poor  girls 
should  be  suffered  to  be  tempted  in  this  sort  of  way 
without  punishment  of  those  who  tempt  them,  and 
that  they  are  to  be  the  punished  ones,  while  those 
who  commit  the  double  crime  are  to  go  free. 

16.935.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  girls  diseased 
from  these  causes  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
being  cured  ? — That  they  had  before  by  voluntarily 
going  to  the  doctors  at  the  hospital  at  Portsmouth. 

16.936.  Were  the  medical  means  of  cure  in  your 
opinion  sufficient  ? — I  cannot  possibly  tell,  and  I  have 
been  told  by  one  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  South- 
ampton, Dr.  Fowler,  that  the  disease  itself  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain,  that  he  would  not  venture  to 
pronounce  in  many  cases,  even  when  in  a  contagious 
state,  whether  the  girl  had  disease,  or  whether  it  was 
simple  debility  which  produced  the  result  which  might 
appear  like  disease.  He  refused  on  that  account  to  do 
what  I  was  requesting  him  to  do,  to  examine  the  girls, 
complaining  that  they  were  sent  to  hospital  without 
cause. 

16.937.  You  have  no  reason  for  forming  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  hospital  accommodation,  apart  from 
these  Acts,  was  sufficient  or  not  sufficient!^ — I  never 
heard  them  complain  that  it  was  not  sufficient,  but,  as 
I  said  before,  the  gii'ls  seemed  to  me  such  a  healthy 
race  of  girls  ;  a  finer  or  healthier  race  of  girls,  if  you 
take  them  all  together,  you  could  hardly  find. 

16.938.  But  as  far  as  I  understand  you,  you  would 
leave  both  appearances  of  prostitution,  the  moral  evil 
and  the  physical  evil,  to  voluntary  effort  ? — Rather 
than  to  the  present  effort,  which  I  think  is  creating 
immorality  and  disease. 

16.939.  You  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  the  state 
should  interfere  with  it  ? — It  strikes  me,  but  I  may  be 
wrong,  that  the  closing  of  such  brothels  as  these  low 
brothels  in  which  the  woman  participates  in  the  gains 
of  the  girls,  finds  their  clothes,  and  decides  how  many 
sailors  shall  be  turned  in  on  the  poor  creatures,  would 
be  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done,  but  I  cannot  see 
any  benefit  in  closing  the  lodging-houses  called  brothels. 

16.940.  With  regard  to  the  refuges  for  th  ese  women 
have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  number  of 
existing  refuges  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  or  insuffi- 
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cient  ? — I  should  think  quite  sufficient,  because  Mr. 
Cooper  undertakes  to  take  in  anyone  we  send  up  to  him. 

16.941.  And  you  have  never  been  refused  ? — We 
have  never  been  refused,  and  Mr.  Cooper  has  said, 
"  Why  not  send  us  moi"e  ?  " 

16.942.  Now  with  reference  to  this  medical  ex- 
amination, I  understood  you  that  lately  you  had  been 
invariably  present,  at  least  near  the  examination  room  ? 
— Until  Avinter  set  in,  and  I  became  ill,  and  could  not 
stand  the  intense  cold  I  was  invariably  present  the 
whole  number  of  hours,  I  mean  in  this  little  nook  that 
was  fitted  up  for  me  about  the  size  of  this  table, 
perhaps. 

16.943.  In  Southampton  a  large  number  of  women 
have  refused  the  voluntary  submission,  is  not  that  so  ? 
— Compared  Avitli  other  places,  but  now  the  police 
threaten  them,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  fact,  that  they  will 
be  served  worse  if  .they  do  not  submit,  I  have  not 
heard  lately  of  any  resistance.  I  liave  no  doubt  there 
will  be  less  and  less  shrinking  from  and  repugnance  to 
that  examination,  as  they  become  used  to  it,  tliat  is  to 
say,  as  Avomanly  modesty  becomes  more  and  more 
totally  destroyed. 

16.944.  Do  you  think  the  reason  of  there  being  a 
larger  number  of  refusals  to  submit  voluntarily  at 
Southampton  than  at  other  places  Avas  due  to  your 
efforts  ? — I  cannot  tell  how  far  it  might  by  my  sympathy ; 
many  Avere  asked  when  they  came  before  the  magis- 
trates, and  said  they  did  it  of  their  OAvn  accord.  I 
heard  one  say  it  Avas  because  Mrs.  Kell  said  she  had 
better  do  it,  but  I  never  gave  direct  advice  to  do  it ;  I 
did  sympathise  Avith  them  in  their  refusal  to  go  to 
examination,  I  thought  it  was  Avomanly,  and  I  think 
if  resistance  had  been  general  it  Avould  have  been  a 
good  thing. 

16.945.  But  do  you  think  the  fii'st  suggestion  of  it 
came  from  you  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  hoAV  far  that  might 
he.  I  Avould  tell  you  candidly  if  I  knew,  but  I  have 
no  idea. 

16.946.  With  regard  to  this  question  of  the  exami- 
nation, do  you  think  it  Avas  the  actual  examination 
itself  that  they  objected  to  or  Avas  it  having  to  come  at 
a  fixed  hour  and  having  to  wait  a  long  time  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  coming  at  a  fixed  hour  affected  them.  I 
think  it  was  the  actual  examination  itself,  and  then 
many  of  them  suffered  afterwards.  I  knew  one  girl, 
a  very  fine  healthy  girl,  Avho  Avent  to  the  doctor ;  three 
weeks  after  she  Avent  she  died,  and  she  insisted  that 
she  came  by  her  death,  and  her  neighbours  said  it  too, 
in  consequence  of  the  examination. 

16.947.  Did  they  CA-er  complain  personally  of  the 
doctor  ? — Yes.  I  know  it  was  put  in  the  paper  that 
there  Avas  no  complaint,  but  they  did  complain  very 
much  of  Doctor  Digan,  both  of  indecency  and  rough- 
ness ;  but  noAV  the  doctor  is  changed  and  they  have  a 
doctor  they  like  better. 

16.948.  Then  there  Avas  no  complaint  of  the  present 
doctor  ? — I  have  been  ill,  and  have  not  seen  anything  of 
any  of  them  now  for  several  weeks. 

1 6.949.  Did  they  complain  of  the  doctor  using  inde- 
cent language  to  them? — No,  not  at  all,  not  a  word  of 
that. 

16.950.  You  ncA^er  heard  a  word  of  anything  of 
the  kind  ? — I  presume  what  they  complained  of  was 
the  manner  of  the  doctor,  and  altogether  the  indecency. 

16.951.  NoAV,  with  reference  to  your  statement  that 
patients  Avere  kept  in  hospital  Avithout  any  remedial 
measures  being  used,  are  you  aAvare  that  the  mere 
rest  in  bed  in  many  cases  of  disease,  not  mei'ely  this 
disease  but  of  every  kind,  is  the  most  potent  of  all 
remedies  ? — I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  but  this  is  not 
rest  in  bed  ;  these  girls  are  about  in  the  hospital  and 
ordered  down  there  Avithout  any  evidence — that  is  their 
account,  but  I  cannot  tell — Avithout  any  evidence  that 
they  have  disease,  and  they  come  back  without  ever 
having  done  what  they  Avere  told  to  do,  but  what  they 
have  been  afraid  of  doing,  that  is  the  fact ;  they  said 
there  Avas  such  a  lot  of  girls  who  had  to  use  the  same 
instrument. 

16.952.  I  mean  the  mere  fact  of  their  not  using  any 
remedial  agency,  or  no  remedial  agencies  being  used 


in  their  case,  would  not  of  itself  prove  that  they  Avere 
not  diseased  ? — It  might  not.    I  do  not  know  that. 

16.953.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  Is  it  not  a  most  im- 
portant thing  for  the  cure  of  this  disease  that  the  girls 
should  be  remoA'ed  from  their  homes  and  from  their 
habits ;  that  is  to  say,  if  anything  is  done  for  them,  the 
most  important  agents  Avhich  take  the  first  place  are 
rest  and  cleanliness  ? — I  have  mentioned  before,  that 
externally  I  see  no  evidence  of  disease  among  them. 
I  am  remarkably  struck  with  the  healthy  appearance 
of  the  girls ;  they  live  well,  they  have  plenty  of  rest, 
and  live  a  life  of  pleasure. 

16.954.  Still,  Avith  respect  to  the  transmission  of 
disease,  a  person  may  be  perfectly  healthy  and  well  in 
appearance,  and  yet  be  able  to  transmit  this  serious 
disease  ? — Yes. 

16.955.  Therefore,  the  mere  fact  of  being  in  hospital 
and  kept  quiet  and  in  repose  is  perhaps  the  most 
potent  agent  we  can  have  ? — It  may  be ;  but  there 
should  be  evidence  first  that  they  ai'e  diseased. 

16.956.  {Sir  J.  Trclawny.)  You  have  taken 
great  interest  in  these  unfortunate  Avomen.  May  I 
ask  you  Avhat  you  Avould  suggest  to  the  Commission 
should  be  done  Avith  a  Avretched  girl  avIio  could  hardly 
be  kept  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  camp  from 
the  state  of  disease  in  which  she  Avas  plying  her  trade  ? 
Would  you  or  Avould  you  not  get  her  into  a  hospital  ? 
— Surely  she  herself  would  be  glad,  I  should  think,  to 
go  into  hospital  ;  that  is  the  expression  of  many  of  (he 
girls,  "  If  we  are  diseased  we  Avant  to  be  cured,  but 
we  do  not  Avant  to  go  if  Ave  are  not." 

16.957.  HoAv  would  you  ascertain  if  they  were 
diseased  ? — 1  suppose  a  medical  man  might  ascertain 
that. 

16.958.  How  would  you  institute  a  machinery  for 
the  ascertainment  of  that  fact  ? — I  suppose  if  conscious 
of  it  themselves,  they  would  be  Avilling  to  go,  and  Ave 
have  a  doctor  noAv  who  has  volunteered  to  examine  the 
women. 

16.959.  You  are  not  aware  that  they  ply  their  trade 
then  after  they  ought  to  do  so ;  I  mean  in  respect  of 
physical  causes  ? — Yes. 

16.960.  And  in  the  meantime  do  an  immense 
amount  of  mischief? — Yes. 

16.961.  Would  you  do  nothing,  or  institute  some 
mode  of  bringing  the  women  into  hospital  ? — I  do  not 
see  Avhat  right  you  have  to  punish  a  Avhole  class  of 
women  unjustly,  not  for  the  crime,  but  for  refusing 
to  go  to  the  examination,  because  two  or  three  may 
chance  to  communicate  disease.  It  is  not  a  jjoint  that 
I  have  thought  about  a  great  deal,  but  it  seems  to 
be  an  injustice  and  tyranny,  and  besides  which  it  is 
doing  such  an  immense  amount  of  moral  Avrong ;  they 
feel  that  modesty  is  being  crushed  out  of  them. 

*  16,962.  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  whether  where  it 
is  perfectly  evident  to  your  mind  that  a  woman  is 
plying  her  trade  to  the  ruin  of  other  people,  you  Avould 
or  not  take  measures  to  get  her  into  hospital — I 
think  I  should  take  measures. 

16.963.  Would  you  or  not  do  so  ? — I  think  I  should 
if  it  was  palpable  that  she  had  disease. 

16.964.  Would  you  or  not  detain  her  until  she  Avas 
cured  ? — I  think  I  should.  I  suppose  she  would  be 
willing  to  go. 

*16,965.  I  do  not  want  your  supposition,  butaskyou 
whether  you  Avould  or  not  ? — T  think  I  Avould. 

16,966.  With  regard  to  the  statement  which  has 
been  made  before  this  Commission,  that  thei'e  are  girls 
Avho  have  the  Avorst  form  of  disease  about  Constitution 
Hill,  who  ply  for  men,  andgo  with  four  or  fiA'e  a  night 
at  Is.  each,  in  such  cases  as  that  Avould  you  or  not 
compel  them  to  go  into  hospital  ? — I  think  I  would 
compel  those  women  ;  but  I  do  not  see  Avhy  those  men 
should  not  be  punished  too. 

*16,967.  You  Avould  get  such  women  into  hospital  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  I  should. 

*  16,968.  Would  you  detain  them  until  they  were 
cured  ? — I  think  I  should. 

]  6,969.  Under  Avhat  law  ? — I  do  not  think  that  any- 
body is  allowed  to  go  about  with  small-pox,  are  they  ? 
and  they  would  be  under  some  law,  would  they  not  ? 
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*  16,970.  You  would  keep  the  woman  there  until 
she  was  cured  under  the  action  of  the  law  ? — I 
should. 

16.971.  Will  you  tell  me  in  what  respect  would  such 
a  state  of  things  essentially  differ  fi-om  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  ? — That  is  a  very  broad  question.  A 
woman  known  to  be  in  a  dreadfully  diseased  state, 
and  infecting  men  who  go  to  her,  knowing  her  to 
be  diseased,  I  suppose,  at  least  it  seems  to  me,  the 
men  are  a  party  to  the  guilt  too.  Why  is  she  to  be 
punished  ? 

16.972.  I  am  simply  asking  you  the  question  that 
you  may  answer  satisfactorily  ? — I  think  I  have.  It 
would  be  better  to  deal  with  her  as  in  a  smaU-pox 
case,  or  any  other  case. 

16.973.  You  would  wish  to  get  her  into  hospital  if 
you  could,  but  in  what  way  would  you  verify  her  being 
in  a  fit  state  to  be  taken  ? — I  am  not  a  medical  man, 
and  of  course  I  cannot  tell  what  means  might  be  taken  ; 
I  suppose  these  various  men  becoming  diseased  through 
this  poor  wretch. 

16.974.  Now,  vrith  respect  to  the  indecency  of  the 
examination,  do  you  really  think  there  could  be  any 
addition  of  indecency  to  the  trade  of  a  woman  living  the 
kind  of  life  that  these  people  do  in  being  examined  in 
hospital  ? — I  do  believe  it,  and  I  think  they  feel  it  very 
strongly,  and  you  know  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is 
conventional  in  the  feelings ;  they  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  that,  and  it  is  the  general  tone  and  ex- 
pression amongst  them.  They  say  you  cannot  know 
what  it  is.  And  why  do  they  go  trembling  all  over 
when  they  go,  and  crying  when  they  come  out.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  that. 

16.975.  Do  you  generally  believe  their  veracity  when 
they  tell  you  their  stories  ? — 1  see  that  which  I  state. 
I  see  the  state  they  go  up  in  and  come  out.  I  have 
taken  hold  of  the  girls'  hands  when  they  could  not  keep 
them  steady  for  trembling. 

*  16,976.  {Sir  J,  Pakington.)  I  think  you  admit 
that  if  a  woman  is  diseased  she  ought  to  be  sent  to 
the  hospital  ? — She  ought  to  attend. 

16,977.  She  ought  to  be  in  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 
*16,978.  And  ought  to  stay  there  until  well  ? — Yes. 

*  16,979.  And  if  unwilling  to  stay  there  she  ought  to 
be  made  to  stay  there  ? — I  think  so. 

*16,980.  She  ought  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  dissemi- 
nate disease  about  the  country  ? — No,  not  that  disease, 
or  any  other  disease. 

16.981.  Have  you  any  reason  for  thinking  that 
diseased  women  are  willing  of  their  own  accord  to  go 
to  hospital  to  be  cured  ? — I  think  there  is  evifience  that 
before  there  was  the  smallest  compulsion  the  women 
of  Southampton  used  to  go  over  to  Portsmouth. 

16.982.  How  do  you  know  it  ? — They  told  me  them- 
selves that  they  have  been,  and  have  been  glad  to  go. 

]  6,983.  How  many  have  told  you  so  ? — Not  above 
four  perhaps ;  but  then  I  have  not  questioned  them, 
that  has  come  out  incidentally  in  conversation. 

16.984.  You  have  heard  from  four  that  they  have 
been  to  Portsmouth  ? — Yes. 

16.985.  Do  you  know  how  long  they  stayed  there? 
— ^No,  I  did  not  ask  that. 

16.986.  You  are  aware  that  we  have  had  very  clear 
evidence  before  this  Commission,  that  where  women 
go  in  voluntarily  to  a  hospital,  the  arrival  of  a  ship  or 
a  regiment  will  bring  them  all  out  again  whether  they 
are  well  or  iU  ? — It  is  very  likely  ;  I  am  not  aware  of 
that  fact. 

16.987.  You  do  not  think  that  right,  do  you,  that 
they  should  all  come  out  whether  well  or  ill,  and  have 
connexion  with  the  soldiers  and  sailors  ? — Of  course  I 
cannot  think  any  vice  is  right. 

16.988.  You  told  us  of  one  girl  who  had  come  to 
her  death  by  the  examination  ? — Yes ;  she  always  in- 
sisted upon  it,  and  the  nurse  who  attended  her  insisted 
upon  it,  and  all  her  neighbours  did,  and  she  was  then 
a  healthy  girl,  a  fortnight  before  she  was  carried  to  her 
grave,  I  think. 

16.989.  Did  you  hear  any  explanation  of  that  case  ? 
— ^No,  I  did  not  hear  of  any  explanation. 

16.990.  Were  any  circumstances  stated  to  you  which 


would  justify  the  belief  that  the  examination  had  caused      THIRTY-  ^ 
her  death  ? — Many  girls  who  are  not  considered  ill,  after  EIGHTH 
an  examination  complain  very  much  that  they  are  ill.     jjfrs.  Kell. 
I  have  only  had  her  own  assertion  and  her  nurse's.   

16.991.  What  did  they  assert  ?— That  it  would  kill  24  April  1871. 

her  when  she  came  back.    She  never  could  go  up  to     —  ' 

that  examination  again ;  and  she  said, "  I  never  will,  if 

I  do  it  will  kill  me ; "  and  she  never  did  go  again. 

16.992.  Do  you  mean  the  effect  produced  on  her 
feelings,  or  bodily  ? — Physically. 

16.993.  Not  mentally  ?— No. 

16.994.  Was  she  attended  by  any  medical  man? — 
Just  at  last,  she  was  not  at  first  ;  she  had  the  parish 
doctor. 

16.995.  Do  you  know  how  the  cause  of  her  death 
was  registered  ? — No. 

16.996.  Did  you  see  the  medical  man  ? — No. 

16.997.  You  do  not  know  what  he  said  ? — No. 

16.998.  You  do  not  know  his  opinion  of  the  case  ? 
— No,  not  at  all. 

16.999.  You  say  these  women  complain  that  the 
examination  destroys  their  self-respect  and  modesty  ? 
—Yes. 

17.000.  And  I  think  again  you  said  in  another  part 
of  your  evidence,  that  these  women  said  that  the 
examination  took  all  the  modesty  out  of  them,  and 
they  never  knew  what  indecency  was  until  this  exami- 
nation ? — Yes. 

17.001.  You  have  mixed  a  good  deal  with  these 
women  latterly,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  until  the  last 
month  or  six  weeks. 

17.002.  In  the  course  of  your  communications  with 
them  have  you  inquired  into  the  amount  of  their  earn- 
ings, or  how  those  earnings  were  obtained.'' — They 
were  very  slow  to  tell  me  that. 

17.003.  They  would  not  tell  you  that  ?— They 
might  now  and  then  tell  me,  but  it  is  a  rare  thing. 
Some  of  them  take  an  immense  amount  of  money. 

1 7.004.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  inquiring  of  them  ? 
—No. 

17.005.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  inquiring  of  them, 
or  did  they  tell  you  any  of  the  particulars  of  their 
immoral  life  ? — No. 

17.006.  They  did  not  ?— They  did  not.  They  never 
mentioned  the  names  of  those  who  went  with  them. 

17.007.  I  am  sorry  to  put  these  questions  to  you  as 
a  respectable  woman,  but  it  is  unavoidable,  as  they 
refer  to  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry  we  are 
now  making,  and  to  the  evidence  which  you  have  given. 
Are  you  not  aware  that  in  following  up  this  vicious 
life,  these  women  are  in  the  habit  of  living  and  main- 
taining themselves  by  submitting  themselves  to  three, 
four,  and  five  men  in  one  evening  ?-  -I  think  that  there 
is  a  class  that  do,  and  a  class  at  the  brothels  who  will 
submit  when  a  ship  comes  in  to  10  or  12  in  the  24 
hours. 

17.008.  That  is  even  stronger  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  among  the  higher  class  they  need  to  do  it, 
nor  will  do  it.  I  am  told  that  often  5/.  is  placed  on 
their  dressing' tables  in  the  morning  ;  they  are  a  reck- 
less class,  and  that  is  soon  gone.  More  comes  in,  but 
they  do  not  want  beyond. 

17.009.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  any  particular 
class,  but  only  whether  you  are  aware  of  the  wretched 
fact  that  these  women  do  live  by  submitting  them- 
selves to  three,  four,  and  five  men,  you  say  even  more, 
in  the  course  of  one  night  ? — Yes,  when  ships  come 
in. 

17.010.  Do  you,  as  a  woman,  think  that  a  fellow- 
woman  who  lives  by  submitting  herself  to  different 
men  three  or  four  times  in  a  night  can  possibly  talk 
of  anything  else  having  driven  the  modesty  out  of 
her  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

17.011.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  that — It  would 
be  most  atrocious  for  any  woman  of  refinement  to 
think  of  it,  but,  as  I  said  before,  they  have  their  own 
conventional  ideas  and  they  do  feel  that  examination 
more  than  they  have  known  or  thought  of  before,  and, 
as  I  have  used  their  own  expression,  it  takes  all  the 
modesty  and  self-respect  out  of  tham. 

17.012.  You  do  think  that  a  woman  who  submits 
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THIRTY-      herself  in  the  manner  I  have  described  still  retains 
EIGHTH  DAY,  fg^^jj^gg      modesty  and  self-respect  ?— I  should  think 
Mrs.  Kell.     there  are  some  who  do  so.    One  young  girl  has  said, 

  "We  respected  ourselves  after  a  manner  before,  but 

.24  April  1871.  «  now,  she  said,  we  go  out  in  the  street  and  do  not 

 ~      "  care  how  we  are  seen,  or  what  we  do,  for  we  have 

"  lost  all  feeling  of  that." 

17.013.  May  I  ask  you  what  is  your  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  women  respect  themselves  ? — 
It  would  be  rather  a  strange  idea  of  self-respect  to  us 
perhaps,  but  they  have  not  gone  so  low  as  to  consider 
that  examination  as  nothing. 

17.014.  They  still  think  there  is  a  lower  depth  ? — 
Yes. 

17.015.  Do  you  think  a  woman  leading  the  life  I 
have  described,  and  submitting  herself  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, can  say  with  any  propriety  or  any  hope  of 
belief,  that  she  never  knew  what  indecency  was  until 
she  submitted  to  the  medical  examination  ? — Com- 
parative indecency  I  do.  1  think  she  felt  that  in- 
decency at  the  examination  house  exceeded  all  that  she 
had  known  before. 

17.016.  You  said  you  could  not  get  any  other  ladies 
to  act  with  you  ? — No. 

17.017.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? — I  can  hardly 
tell;  people  shrink  from  it,  I  suppose;  they  engage 
themselves  in  various  other  ways  with  other  societies, 
and  so  on,  while  I  was  not  so  engaged,  and  their  time 
was  not  at  their  own  disposal. 

17.018.  {Eev.  Canon  Gregory.)  Have  you  any 
reason  from  your  communications  with  these  women 
to  suppose  that  they  regard  prostitution  as  being 
legalised  by  this  examination  ? — Surely  they  do.  They 
are  conscious  that  they  are  not  punished  for  their 
prostitution ;  they  say  they  are  only  punished  because 
they  will  not  go  up  for  examination,  and  it  is  very 
palpable.  The  girls  go  before  the  magistrates,  and  if 
they  make  a  curtsey  and  say,  "  Please,  sir,  I  will  go  to 
the  examination  to-morrow  ;"  they  go  away,  and  all 
further  proceedings  cease. 

17.019.  Do  you  think  they  look  upon  themselves  in 
the  sense  of  being  licensed  by  the  State  for  prosti- 
tution by  this  examination  ? — Yes. 

17.020.  You  have  heard  them  say  so  ? — Yes. 

*  17,021.  {Chairman.)  You  stated  that  you"  would 
receive  these  girls  when  diseased  into  hospital  and 
keep  them  there  until  cured  ? — That  is  a  question  I 
have  never  thought  of  before.  They  are  always 
wilUng  to  go,  they  say  they  would  ;  "  If  anything  was 
the  matter  with  us  we  would  start  otF  now." 

*  17,022.  But  I  understand  in  your  opinion  they 
ought  to  be  detained  there  until  cured  } — Yes,  to  pre- 
vent the  disease  spreading. 

17.023.  Then  should  you  leave  it  to  the  girls  to 
submit  themselves  when  they  think  they  are  diseased  ? 
— I  think  I  would. 

17.024.  Did  any  girl  ever  express  to  you  a  sense  of 
degradation  when  she  submitted  herself  to  voluntary 
examination  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
she  was  diseased  or  not  ? — If  they  thought  themselves 
diseased,  I  submit  they  would  not  think  it  was  a  degra- 
dation then,  not  when  done  as  a  I'emedial  measure ;  but 
it  is  a  different  thing  when  healthy  girls,  girl  after  girl 
is  examined  in  the  way  they  were. 

17.025.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  In  the  .case  of  a  woman 
being  cured  in  the  way  you  suggest,  detaining  her 
in  hospital  until  cured,  does  it  strike  you  thaf  she 


would  consider  herself  in  the  nature  of  a  licensed 
prostitute  when  she  went  out  again  ? — I  think  so  ;  I 
think  she  regards  the  State  as  licensing  her  prostitution 
now. 

*  17,026.  But  with  regard  to  your  opinion  that  they 
should  be  detained  until  cured,  does  it  not  strike  you 
that  a  woman  would  regard  herself  after  she  was  cured 
in  the  light  of  a  licensed  prostitute  ? — I  think  that  is 
palpable ;  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  is  one 
thing,  but  little  would  alter  the  case  with  her,  she 
would  see  the  justice  of  the  case. 

17,027.  You  would  not  feel  yourself  liable  to  the 
criticism  that  you  had  been  providing  a  woman  fit  to 
ply  her  trade  ? — Making  her  more  fit. 

*1 7,028.  You  are  prepared  to  keep  her  in  hospital 
until  cured  — Yes. 

17.029.  Would  not  you  feel  that  you  were  enabling 
her  to  ply  that  disgraceful  trade  ? — I  should  try  hard 
of  course  to  rescue  her  at  the  time,  but  it  is  such  a  very 
difiicult  question,  because  we  cannot  help  what  they 
do  afterwards.  I  would  not  do  anything  voluntarily 
to  turn  them  on  the  streets  afterwards. 

1 7.030.  Nor  is  that  the  case  with  the  Acts,  I  appre- 
hend ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  the  case  with  the  Acts,  as 
we  see  them  acting  in  Southampton  by  seeing  the  girls 
brought  before  the  magistrates  because  they  Avill  not 
submit.  They  say  they  will  go  from  the  examination 
to  the  streets.  They  know  and  say  plainly  "  They 
do  not  want  us  to  be  good."  They  laugh  quite  ironi- 
cally at  the  idea  that  the  State  passed  such  a  law, 
because  it  wants  them  to  be  good. 

17.031.  {Mr.  Hi/lands.)  You  are  aware  that  under 
the  present  Act  all  women  of  the  town  are  registered, 
and  are  submitted  to  a  periodical  examination,  whether 
diseased  or  not  ? — Yes. 

17.032.  That  you  consider  in  their  judgment,  from 
your  observation  of  their  opinions,  leads  them  to  con- 
sider that  they  are  licensed  and  recognised  by  the 
State  ?— Yes. 

*]  7,033.  But  if  under  a  different  Act  of  Parliament 
diseased  women  at  their  own  option  could  go  into  hos- 
pital to  be  cured,  and  were  in  no  sense  registered, 
whether  diseased  or  free  from  disease,  but  went  to 
hospital  simply  to  be  cured,  and  then  being  in  hospital 
were  detained  by  law  from  going  out  until  cured,  that 
you  would  not  consider  in  any  way  a  license  on  the 
part  of  the  State  for  the  exercise  of  prostitution  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  I  should. 


*  Note  inserted  by  permission  at  request  of  witness.  Nos. 
16,962,  16,965,  16,967,  16,968,  16,970,  16,976  16,978,  16,979, 
16,980,  17,021,  17,022,  17,026,  17,028,  17,033. 

Mrs.  Kell  had  scarcely  left  the  Royal  Commission  on  April 
24th  before  she  became  conscious  of  the  error  she  had  committed 
in  giving  her  reluctant  and  hesitating  assent  to  the  suggested 
expediency  that  it  would  be  better  some  act  of  legislation  should 
incarcerate  those  known  to  be  diseased,  rather  than  suffer  them 
to  be  spreading  infection  around  them.  She  now  entreats  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  her  warm  and  earnest  protest  against  her  own 
admission,  on  the  ground  that  any  such  legislation,  although 
confined  to  extreme  cases,  tends  to  withdraw  one  of  the  terrors  of 
fornication ;  as  the  brothel-keeper  said,  "to  increase  fornication," 
and  as  a  consequence  to  perpetuate  immorality  and  disease. 
Better  that  the  morally  and  physically  diseased,  and  those  who 
have  criminal  contact  with  them,  should  be  left  to  the  conse- 
quences of  their  iniquity,  than  that  the  rising  generation  should 
find  that  the  State  has  made  safe  provision  for  vice. 


Bev.  E.  Kell.  The  Rev.  E.  Kell  was  calle 

17.034.  {Chairman.)  You  are  an  Independent 
minister  at  Southampton  ? — A  dissenting  minister. 

17.035.  Are  you  secretary  of  the  Southampton 
branch  of  the  association  organised  to  procure  the  re- 
peal of  these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

17.036.  How  long  have  you  taken  an  interest  in 
this  subject  ? — From  the  first  time  that  I  heard  of  the 
Acts. 

17.037.  The  first  time  they  were  introduced  into 
Southampton  ? — Yes,  the  first  time  I  heard  of  their 
'oeing  introduced  into  Southampton. 

17.038.  That  was  about  the  summer  of  last  year  ? — 


in  and  examined  as  follows : 

Yes  ;  they  were  introduced  a  month  or  so  before  I 
knew  anything  of  it. 

17.039.  When  was  this  association  first  organised? 
— As  soon  as  we  heard  that  they  were  introduced  into 
the  town,  I  think  somewhere  about  June,  but  I  am 
not  quite  certain. 

17.040.  Were  you  the  principal  promoter  of  the 
association  ? — I  cannot  say  how  far  I  was  the  principal 
promoter,  because  there  were  so  many  who  took  the 
same  view  as  I  did  ;  I  might  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  promoters  of  it. 

17.041.  Are  they  entirely  men,  or  ladies  also  ? — 
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There  are  two  societies,  a  female  society  and  a  male 
society. 

17.042.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  I  believe, 
in  Southampton  with  regard  to  these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

17.043.  We  learn  that  some  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration are  strongly  in  favour  of  them  ? — Yes. 

1 7.044.  Are  you  a  magistrate  ? — No. 

17.045.  Have  many  women  been  brought  up  for 
refusing  to  obey  these  Acts  before  the  magistrates  ? — 
A  gi'eat  many. 

17.046.  Have  you  attended  at  their  trials? — At  all 
of  them. 

17.047.  What  has  been  the  result  generally  of  the 
trials  of  these  women,  have  they  been  convicted,  or 
have  they  been  acquitted  ? — They  have  generally  been 
convicted. 

1 7.048.  Of  the  charge  of  being  common  prostitutes, 
and  refusing  to  submit  to  periodical  examination  ? — 
Yes. 

17.049.  Had  these  women  professional  assistance  ? 
—Yes. 

17.050.  Was  that  professional  assistance  provided  by 
your  association  ? — By  the  association  in  London 
mainly. 

17.051.  Were  many  of  them  acquitted  ? — There 
were  about  four  or  five  that  were  altogether  acquitted  ; 
they  were  proved  to  have  been  falsely  accused  by  the 
police. 

17.052.  What,  four  or  five  virtuous  women  ? — Women 
who  were  living  with  single  men,  or  who  were  virtuous 
women. 

17.053.  Women  who  wei'e  not  common  prostitutes? 
—Yes. 

17.054.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  Four  or  five  out  of 
how  many  ? — There  must  have  been  about  100  persons 
who  were  summoned  altogether ;  they  submitted  with 
great  reluctance  ;  in  Southampton  they  hid  themselves 
in  various  ways  to  avoid  in  every  way  they  could  being 
brought  up  to  examination  ;  tliat  is  what  they  disliked 
above  all  things. 

17.055.  Did  these  proceedings  before  the  magis- 
trates commence  soon  after  the  Acts  came  into  opera- 

,  tion  ? — Yes. 

'    17,056.  Do  they  still  continue  ? — Yes. 

17.057.  Several  summonses  are  still  issaed  ? — Within 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago  I  think  there 
were  summonses  out  in  cases. 

17.058.  You  have  made  it  your  business  to  attend 
all  these  trials  ? — Yes. 

17.059.  Have  you  yourself  dissuaded  any  of  these 
women  from  obeying  the  law  ? — Not  myself. 

'  17,060.  Have  others  to  your  knowledge  7 — No,  I 
never  heard  any  one  doing  that. 

17.061.  Were  you  acquainted  fi-om  personal  obser- 
vation with  the  condition  of  the  town  as  regards  pros- 
titution before  these  Acts  came  into  force  ? — No  further 
than  going  up  and  down  the  street  the  last  17  or  18 
years  since  1833. 

17.062.  But  dviriug  your  lengthened  experience  of 
r     Southampton  you  must  have  had  numerous  oppor- 

i  tunities  of  observing  the  state  of  the  town  ? — Yes, 
I     thoroughly  so. 

I        17,063.  Were  the  prostitutes  very   numerous  in 
[     Southampton  at  the  time  before  the  Acts  ? — I  am  not 
myself  able  to  give  the  relative  proportion  of  South- 
ampton to  other  places,  but  I  think  there  was  nothing 
;     specially  remarkable  about  it  as  far  as  I  know. 

17.064.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  be  in  the 
streets  at  night  ? — Yes,  frequently,  about  10  at  night 
returning  from  the  different  literary  institutions. 

17.065.  Did  you  observe  any  disorderly  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  women  and  their  associates  ? — I  think 
Southampton  has  been  rather  remarkable  of  late  years, 

!  women  not  asking  or  soliciting  in  the  streets,  we  had 
'  a  very  worthy  magistrate,  Mr.  Palk,  who  put  the  law 
I  in  force  very  much  against  anything  like  soliciting  in 
i-  the  streets.  I  should  say  that  the  women  were  well 
;  behaved  in  that  respect,  at  least  I  have  heard  it  so  re- 
(  marked. 

'  17,066.  Then  the  common  police  have  been  active 
I    in  Southampton  ? — They  have  been  active  in  South- 


ampton so  far  as  that  goes ;  I  think  that  has  been  a  thirty- 
common  remark  so  far  as  I  know.  EIGHTH  DAY. 

17.067.  What  is  the  state  of  prostitution  now  since  Rev~E~Kell 
the  Acts  have  been  in  operation  ;  have  you  observed 

any  difference? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  worse  now  than  24  April  1871. 
ever  it  has  been.  

17.068.  So  far  as  your  observation  goes  it  is  worse? 
— So  far  as  my  observation  goes  it  is  worse,  especially 
in  the  afternoon. 

17.069.  In  what  respect  is  it  worse  ? — There  are 
more  of  them.  There  is  more  boldness  in  their  look  and 
in  their  procedure  ;  there  was  a  short  time  after  the  Acts 
were  introduced  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  little  dimi- 
nution in  the  number,  arising  I  think  from  the  women 
going  to  other  places  being  observed  by  the  police, 
and  for  a  short  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  diminution,  and 
persons  said.  Don't  you  see  there  is  some  diiference  in 
the  streets  ?  but  that  changed  after  a  time  because  fi'esh 
women  came  into  the  town,  and  at  the  present  time  I 
should  say  there  are  more  than  ever  there  were. 

17.070.  You  have  mentioned  that  the  women  were 
kept  in  order  through  one  of  the  magistrates,  Mr.  Palk  ? 
—Yes. 

17.071.  Is  he  still  a  magistrate  ? — Yes. 

17.072.  Does  he  take  still  an  active  part  in  his 
magisterial  duties  ? — Yes,  he  is  still  on  the  bench. 

17.073.  Have  the  police  been  as  active  as  they 
were  ? — I  should  think  the  general  police  do  nothing 
as  regards  prostitution,  it  is  left  now  to  the  others,  the 
special  police  from  London  to  look  after  the  women.  -''^ 

17.074.  But  you  are  aware  that  the  special  police' 
from  Loudon  have  no  power  to  maintain  order  in  the 
streets,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  know  they  have  not. 

17.075.  So  that  the  local  police  would  not  interfere 
with  the  Acts  in  that  respect  ? — But  I  think  the  local 
police  do  not  practically  interfere  with  the  women. 

17.076.  The  local  police  do  not  interfere  with  the 
women  since  the  Acts  came  into  operation  ? — No. 

17.077.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  accession 
to  the  ranks  of  prostitution  in  consequence  of  these 
Acts  ? — Yes,  decidedly,  I  do. 

17.078.  In  what  way  ? — There  are  many  young 
prostitutes  of  the  ages  of  12,  13,  and  14  who  come  on, 
young  chits,  as  they  are  called  by  the  women  of  the 
town,  as  I  understand. 

17.079.  Children  in  fact  ? — Yes,  I  hear  that  too  from 
chemists,  especially  one  chemist  well  known  in  South- 
ampton, who  tells  me  that  he  sees  now  more  young 
girls  between  12  and  13  since  the  operation  of  the  Acts 
and  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  Acts. 

17.080.  Has  any  reason  been  assigned  for  there 
being  more  young  chits,  as  you  describe  them,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Acts  ? — ^A  number  of  women  have  been' 
driven  from  the  town,  the  elder  courtesans  not  being 
willing  to  be  submitted  to  the  operation  of  these  Acts, 
and  they  have  gone  to  other  towns  :  they  have  gone  to 
Newport  I  know  more  especially.  A  Newport  gentle- 
man called  at  the  office  of  the  association  at  South- 
ampton, and  said,  "  We  must  have  these  Acts  brought 
"  into  operation  in  Newport,  for  you  drive  a  number  of 
"  your  women  into  Newport ; "  which  showed  that  the 
women  had  gone  there.  These  I  apprehend  were  the 
elder  women,  and  then  of  course  as  the  demand  is  stiU 
increasing  their  places  will  be  supplied.  If  you  create  a 
demand  of  course  the  place  will  be  supphed  by  other 
Women. 

17.081.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  habits  of 
wives  of  sailors  ? — I  am  told  that  a  number  of  the 
wives  of  sailors  now  go  on  the  town  ;  they  think  there 
is  more  safety  for  them. 

17.082.  Does  that  safety  arise  from  their  submitting 
to  periodical  examination  ? — Not  so  much,  I  suppose, 
as  from  their  feeling  that  they  will  not  be  so  likely  to 
contract  disorder. 

17.083.  You  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  nothing 
about  that  ? — I  do  not  know  that :  that  I  only  hear. 

17.084.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  ed'ect  of 
periodical  examination  on  the  women  ? — -The  women 
dislike  it  very  much,  and  in  a  certain  case  one  woman 
I  know  said  before  the  magistrates  that  she  had  been 
three  weeks  ill  after  the  examination,  that  nothing 
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EiGHTH'''m.Y  s^*'"^'^  inductt  her  to  go  again  ;  and  she  went  to  gaol 

  ■  a  month,  and  afterwards  for  a  second  month,  rather 

Rev.  E.  Kelt,    than  submit  to  the  examination. 

  17,085.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  moral  eifect  of 

24  April  1871.  ji^jg  examination  on  the  women  ? — I  have  no  doubt  at  all 
~~  it  has  a  hardening  effect  on  them.  I  know  from  a  person 

who  lives  near  to  a  resort  of  these  women,  in  the  evening, 
that  the  women  are  much  more  noisy  and  indecent  in 
their  observations  ;  and  that  when  a  ship  comes  in 
they  are  more  obscene  than  ever  they  were  before.  I 
was  told  that  by  a  very  respectable  tradesman,  who 
lives  next  door  to  a  place  where  they  resort ;  and  I 
hear  through  Mrs.  Kell  that  that  is  the  opinion  of 
other  persons. 

17.086.  Have  you  yourself  had  any  personal  com- 
munication with  the  prostitutes  upon  this  subject  ? — I 
went  once  with  Mrs.  Kell  to  the  house  of  a  person 
where  it  was  said  that  the  girl  was  a  prostitute.  She 
was  not  a  prostitute,  I  believe ;  at  least,  she  was  not 
at  that  time ;  she  was  living  with  one  young  man  ; 
that  is  the  only  intercourse  I  have  had  personally  with 
them. 

17.087.  Then  from  your  own  personal  knowledge 
of  the  women  you  can  speak  to  nothing  ? — I  can  speak 
of  nothing  except  what  I  have  observed  at  the  police 
courts. 

17.088.  When  you  have  attended  the  bench  of 
magistrates  at  these  trials,  have  the  bench  been  unani- 
mous in  their  decision  ? — In  some  four,  or  five,  or  six 
cases,  I  think  they  have  been  unanimous  pretty  much, 
but  generally  speaking  it  has  been  four  to  three,  and 
five  to  four,  and  generally  one  set  of  magistrates 
are  on  one  side,  and  another  set  on  another  side.  I 
could  always  tell  how  they  wei'e  going  to  divide. 

17.089.  {Mr.  El/lands.)  The  proceedings  you  wit- 
nessed before  the  magistrates  have  been  proceedings 
where  prostitutes  have  been  brought  up  for  refusing 
to  submit  themselves  to  voluntary  examination,  is  not 
that  the  case  ? — Yes. 

17.090.  Has  there  been  a  considerable  number  of 
such  proceedings  in  Southampton  ? — Yes,  I  should 
think  a  great  many,  sometimes  five  or  six  at  a  time. 

17.091.  And  you  have  been  generally  present  ? — I 
have  been  generally  present  when  I  knew  they  were 
going  on. 

17.092.  And  what  has  been  the  result  as  a  rule  of 
such  proceedings  before  the  magistrates  ? — The  rule 
has  been  that  they  have  been  sent  to  examination  or 
to  prison.  I  think  about  20  or  upward  have  been  sent 
to  prison  because  they  would  not  submit  to  the  exami- 
nation. 

17.093.  And  the  remainder  have  submitted  ? — The 
remainder  have  submitted  rather  than  go  to  gaol. 

17.094.  What  kind  of  evidence  has  been  brought 
forward  with  reference  to  voluntary  submissions.  I 
mean  to  ask  whether  there  has  been  any  evidence  to 
show  that  these  voluntary  submissions  have  been  ob- 
tained under  police  influence  ? — It  has  always  been 
obtained  under  police  influence,  I  never  heard  of  any 
mode  of  obtaining  a  voluntary  submission  but  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  police. 

17.095.  Did  any  cases  occur  before  the  magistrates 
in  which  it  was  shown  that  the  women  had  signed  the 
voluntary  submission  under  police  influence  without 
understanding  what  the  nature  of  those  submissions 
was  ? — A  good  many,  especially  at  first,  a  great  pro- 
portion at  first  did  not  know  at  all  what  the  nature  of 
the  voluntary  submissions  was. 

17.096.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  Louisa  Collins  ? 
—Yes. 

17.097.  She  was  brought  before  the  magistrates  ? 
—Yes. 

17.098.  Had  she  signed  a  voluntary  submission  ?— 
Yes. 

17.099.  Was  it  proved  that  she  was  not  a  prosti- 
tute ? — Yes. 

17.100.  The  magistrates  were  satisfied  from  the 
evidence  before  them  of  thai? — Yes,  that  she  had 
been  living  with  one  man  for  six  years. 

17.101.  But  had  signed  the  submission  as  a  prosti- 
tute under  a  misapprehension  ? — Entirely  so. 


17.102.  You  are  aware  that  in  order  to  put  this  Act 
in  motion  there  must  be  either  tlie  voluntary  submis- 
sion on  which  I  have  been  asking  you,  or  the  infor- 
mation or  oath  of  the  police  that  they  have  good  reason 
to  believe  the  women  are  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

17.103.  That  is  the  alternative  ? — Yes. 

17.104.  Do  you  recollect  a  case  in  which  women 
who  have  refused  to  sign  the  voluntary  submission 
have  been  brought  under  the  operation  of  these  Acts 
by  an  information  lodged  before  the  magistrates  that 
they  had  good  reason  to  believe  the  women  were 
prostitutes  ? — Yes,  there  were  various  cases  of  that 
kind. 

17.105.  Then  in  those  cases  there  would  have  been 
evidence  produced  to  satisfy  the  magistrates  that  the 
women  so  summoned  were  recognized  prostitutes  ? — 
Yes. 

17.106.  Has  it  ever  been  the  case  that  considerable 
difiiculty  has  arisen  in  the  nature  of  the  proof  that  the 
women  so  summoned  were  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

17.107.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the 
evidence  produced  before  the  magistrates  having  been 
insufficient,  there  have  been  cases  in  which  these 
summonses  have  failed  and  the  women  have  been  dis- 
missed ? — Yes. 

17.108.  Frequent  cases? — Four  or  five. 

17.109.  Four  or  five  cases  of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

17.110.  Have  there  been  any  cases  of  that  kind 
recently  ? — I  think  there  were  two  lately. 

17.111.  Do  you  recollect  about  a  fortnight  ago  some 
cases  of  this  kind  coming  up  before  the  bench  at  South- 
ampton ? — I  think  there  was  the  case  of  Mary  Howai-d, 
and  the  case  of  Caroline  Wheeler. 

17.112.  I  am  told  there  were  three,  do  you  recollect 
the  third  ? — Mary  Fraser. 

17.113.  That  would  be  three  cases  on  the  day  in 
question  ? — I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  Mary 
Fraser  was  on  the  same  day  ;  there  were  three.  I  know 
Mary  Fraser  was  another  case  of  a  similar  kind. 

17.114.  Then  with  regard  to  the  third  case,  about 
which  you  are  doubtful  ;  at  all  events  I  presume  you 
are  not  doubtful  as  to  this,  that  thei'e  Avas  such  a  case, 
and  that  recently,  in  addition  to  the  two  cases  that  you 
remember  occurred  a  fortnight  ago  on  one  day  ? — Yes. 

17.115.  Can  you  say  from  your  observation  of  what 
occurred  in  court  that  the  evidence  of  the  police  against 
these  women,  that  tliey  were  common  prostitutes,  utterly 
broke  down  ? — It  utterly  broke  down. 

17.116.  And  the  women  were  dismissed  ? — Yes,  the 
case  of  Caroline  Wheeler  ;  there  were  three,  and  it  fell 
through.    It  was  considered  a  failure  and  dismissed. 

17.117.  The  other  case  ? — It  was  dismissed  in  the 
case  of  Mary  Howard.  Her  husband  was  there,  and  it 
was  proved  that  she  was  a  married  woman. 

17.118.  Now  on  the  occasion  of  these  hearings 
before  the  magistrates,  I  presume  that  it  became 
generally  known  publicly  that  such  cases  were  going 
to  be  brought  up  ? — Yes. 

17.119.  Have  you  ever  noticed  any  scenes  of  a 
remarkable  character  around  the  police  court  on  these 
occasions  ? — Yes. 

17.120.  What  kind  of  scenes  ? — I  have  seen  as  many 
I  daresay  as  20  or  30  prostitutes  in  the  room  adjoining 
where  the  magistrates  sit,  and  a  great  number  of  young 
boys  looking  at  and  talking  to  them. 

17.121.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  in  your  judgment 
that  the  scenes  you  have  witnessed  on  these  occasions 
— the  scenes  at  the  police  court — have  been  contrary 
to  good  order  and  morality  ? — Quite  so. 

17.122.  The  women  brought  before  the  magistrates 
do  not  wait  in  a  place  kept  from  the  public  view  in 
anyway,  do  they  ? — No. 

17.123.  Then  these  women  against  whom  the  in- 
formation of  the  police  broke  down  were  exhibited  in 
a  public  room  to  a  number  of  other  people,  and  were 
known  to  be  brought  up  on  an  infonnation  that  they 
were  common  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

17.124.  And  yet  it  was  proved  that  they  were  not 
—Yes. 

17.125.  Or  rather  the  proof  failed  ?— Yes. 

17.126.  These  women  frequently  wait  there  a  con- 
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siderable  period  ? — Yes  ;  and  go  to  the  public-house 
and  get  a  great  deal  of  drink. 

17.127.  Pending   their    examination   before  the 
magistrates  ? — The  women  outside. 

17.128.  Not  the  women  who  are  under  summons  ? 
—The  women  themselves  too. 

17.129.  Sometimes  the  women  under  summons  ? — 
Yes. 

17.130.  That  is  to  say  the  women  who  are  sum- 
moned to  attend  for  not  submitting  themselves  to 
examination  on  voluntary  submission,  but  you  were 
not  alluding  to  the  women  now  not  proved  to  be 
prostitutes  ? — No,  not  specially. 

17.131.  There  is  this  difference,  is  not  there,  in 
Southampton  that  that  is  not  a  military  or  naval 
station  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  the  first  civil  population  that  has 
been  brought  under  the  Acts. 

17.132.  That  renders  the  operation  of  these  Acts 
very  different  in  your  judgment  from  the  case  of  a 
garrison  town  ? — Very  different  indeed.  I  think  it 
accounts  for  the  women  not  submitting  to  the  Acts. 

17.133.  The  women,  you  think,  are  of  a  class 
superior  perhaps  to  those  who  go  with  the  lowest 
class  of  soldiers  and  sailors  ? — 'Yes  ;  who  have  not  been 
degraded  in  their  morale  by  contact  with  the  millitary. 

17.134.  I  suppose  you  are  quite  aware  of  public 
opinion  in  Southampton  as  to  these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

17.135.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  ? — Out  of 
40  clergy  and  dissenting  ministers,  37  signed  strongly 
against  the  Acts. 

17.136.  Then  with  regard  to  magistrates,  can  you 
give  us  any  idea  of  their  opinion  ? — A  considerable 
number  ;  what  I  consider  the  most  influential  of  the 
magistrates,  are  in  our  favour  in  that  matter  in  South- 
ampton. I  do  not  know  what  the  number  is,  there 
generally  is  a  majority  of  one  or  so  against  what  I 
think  the  anti-contagious  party  when  it  comes  to  a 
decision. 

17.137.  But  you  will  see  the  decision  of  the  magis- 
trates on  the  bench  upon  a  case  brought  before  them 
might  not  be  affected  by  their  judgment  as  to  these 
Acts  of  Parliament  ? — It  might  not. 

17.138.  But  apart  from  their  decisions  on  the  bench, 
have  you  any  means  of  knowing  the  opinions  of  the 
magistrates  in  Southampton  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
have. 

17.139.  They  have  never  signed  such  a  document 
as  the  clergy  have  ? — No  ;  but  11  or  12  memo- 
rialised the  Admiralty  against  the  continuance  of  the 
Acts. 

17.140.  I  daresay  you  have  attended  public  meet- 
ings ? — ^Yes. 

17.141.  Several  of  them  ? — Yes. 

17.142.  Were  they  largely  attended  ? — Very  largely. 

17.143.  Was  any  considerable  minority  at  those 
meetings  in  favour  of  the  Acts  ? — At  the  last  meeting 
I  think  there  were  about  700  present  at  the  Victoria 
Rooms  ;  there  wei-e  about  a  dozen  hands  held  up  in 
favour  of  the  Acts,  and  the  rest  of  the  room  was 
unanimous  against  the  Acts. 

17.144.  You  are  aware  that  petitions  have  been  sent 
from  Southampton  against  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

17.145.  Are  you  able  to  tell  the  Commission  from 
your  knowledge  of  public  opinion  on  the  Acts  that 
there  is  a  decided  predominance  of  public  opinion  at 
Southampton  among  all  classes  against  them  ? — I  am 
quite  satisfied  there  is.  The  petitions  signed  by  the 
females  alone  last  year  had  3,500  and  more  signatures. 

17.146.  Now  is  there  an  impression  in  Southampton 
that  fornication  has  been  increased  by  the  operation  of 
these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

17.147.  Have  you  any  knowledge  at  all  to  lead  you 
to  suppose  that  fornication  has  increased  among  the 
young  men  and  boys  ? — I  have  the  opinion  of  two 
chemists  in  the  town,  one  of  whose  names  I  am  allowed 
to  give,  who  say  they  sell  more  venereal  medicine  than 
they  ever  sold  before  the  influx  of  the  Acts,  and  I  con- 
clude if  more  venereal  medicine  was  sold  now  that 
numbers  of  these  prostitutes  are  sent  to  Portsmouth  to 
be  cured,  there  must  be  more  prostitution  about  to 
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occasion  it,  because  we  know  that  this  disorder  arises 
as  the  effect  of  prostitution. 

17.148.  But  have  the  chemists  told  you  that  amongst  £  ^g//_ 

those  who  come  to  them  for  venereal  drugs  there  is   

any  larger  proportion  of  young  people  than  was  for-  24  April  1871. 

merly  the  case  ? — Yes  :  in  one  case  the  chemist  who   ■ — — 

has  the  largest  practice  of  this  kind  in  the  town  says 

he  has  more  young  boys  come  to  him  now  than  ever 
he  had — "  quite  boys,"  he  tells  me. 

17.149.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  became  secretary  to  the  Anti-Acts  Society 
immediately  these  Acts  were  introduced  into  South- 
ampton ? — I  cannot  be  quite  satisfied  how  soon  it  was, 
but  it  was  as  soon  as  we  could  get  together.  We  were 
very  indignant  at  its  being  introduced  into  the  town. 
It  was  brought  surreptitiously  into  the  town  ;  we  did 
not  know  it  for  about  a  month,  but  immediately  we 
knew  we  set  to  work  to  form  an  association. 

17.150.  But  your  conduct  in  becoming  secretary  of 
the  society  and  taking  an  active  part  against  the  Acts 
was  not  formed  upon  experience  of  the  action  of  the 
Acts,  but  upon  a  previous  judgment? — Yes,  upon  the 
general  principles  of  human  nature  I  should  say. 

17.151.  You  had  studied  the  Acts? — Yes,  I  had 
studied  them. 

17.152.  On  what  ground  do  you  think  they  should 
be  opposed  ? — That  necessarily  they  create  an  abnormal 
appetite  in  man  for  that  act,  and  such  necessarily 
would  produce  an  increase  of  fornication  wherever 
introduced,  or  wherever  similar  Acts  were  introduced. 

17.153.  Then   your  grounds   are   entirely  moral 
gi'ounds  ? — Entirely  moral  grounds. 

17.154.  Formed  on  the  view  which  you  take  of  the 
general  construction  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes,  and  of  the 
constitution  of  man. 

17.155.  Does  your  view  of  the  immorality  of  the 
Acts  go  to  the  extent  that  you  think  it  impossible  that 
any  other  Act  could  be  introduced  which  should  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  spread  of  this  disease  ? — I 
can  hardly  answer  that  question  ;  I  am  not  prepared 
with  any  one,  except  that  I  should  go  to  the  punishing 
of  the  persons  who  create  the  demand.  I  should 
supply  my  corrective  to  the  male  sex  and  not  to  the 
female. 

17.156.  But  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
interference  with  this  disease  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  is  in  itself  immoral  ? — I  think  it  is 
immoral, 

17.157.  Then  you  think  under  no  circumstances 
ought  Government  to  interfere  ? — Yes. 

17.158.  Therefore  you  think  that  these  Acts  ought 
to  be  repealed  and  nothing  substituted  in  their  place  ? 
— The  substitution  I  should  adopt  would  be  the  allow- 
ing our  soldiers  the  liberty  to  marry,  and  then  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  them  at  all. 

17.159.  But  with  regard  to  legislation,  you  would 
think  there  should  be  no  substitution  made  for  these 
Acts  at  all  ? — Yes,  I  should  make  it  penal  for  a  man 
to  seduce  a  woman ;  give  him  two  years  for  it.  Those 
would  be  the  alterations. 

17.160.  Those  Avould  not  be  the  same  kind  of 
Act  as  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  ^ — No. 

17.161.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  more  wives 
of  sailors  have  gone  on  the  town  since  these  Acts  than 
before  ? — I  am  told  so.  The  women  of  the  town  them- 
selves say  so. 

17.162.  But  wovdd  not  it  be  the  immediate  action 
of  this  law  to  make  it  known  to  the  husbands  of 
these  women  that  they  had  gone  on  the  town,  and  so 
rather  to  keep  them  in  order  than  otherwise  ? — I 
cannot  tell  how  that  would  operate,  1  am  sure. 

17.163.  But  it  is  not  a  result  one  would  anticipate  from 
the  fact  of  these  women  being  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police.  One  would  not  suppose  that  the  con- 
sequence of  that  would  be  that  wives  would  go  on  the 
streets  ^ — I  can  hardly  tell  liow  that  is.  I  am  only 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  I  am  told  on  good  authority 
by  more  than  one,  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  wives  of 
sailors  do  go  on  the  streets  more  than  before,  thinking 
it  was  more  safe. 

17.164.  And  you  believe  it? — I  do. 
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  '  not  admit  it.    I  have  not  gone  deeply  enough  into 

Bev.  E.  Kell.    the  question  to  inquire.   I  cannot  tell  more  how  it  does 

  operate. 

24  April  1871.      17,166.  (Admiral  Collinsoii.)  With  reference  to  the 

 cases  brought  before  the  magistrates,  Mary  Howard 

was  proved  to  be  a  married  woman  ? — Yes. 

17.167.  Have  the  police  been  prosecuted  for  that 
false  accusation  ? — No. 

17.168.  It  has  not  gone  any  further? — No. 

17.169.  It  has  entirely  lajjsed  ? — Yes. 

17.170.  In  those  four  or  five  instances,  where  you 
say  false  accusations  have  been  brought,  are  there  any 
in  which  the  police  have  been  called  to  account  ? — I 
think  in  one  or  two  instances  the  magistrates  rebuked 
them. 

17.171.  But  the  parties  themselves  have  not  prose- 
cuted the  police  ? — No.  There  was  a  party  anxious 
that  one  or  two  of  them  should  be  brought  before  a 
higher  court,  and  in  some  cases  the  decisions  of  the 
magistrates  were  called  in  question,  and  there  was  the 
intention  once  or  twice  to  bring  the  decisions  of  the 
magistrates  to  a  higher  court,  but  it  was  never  done  ; 
nothing  with,  regard  to  those  cases  I  am  now  speaking 
of. 

17.172.  You  have  stated  that  it  was  told  to  you  on 
good  authority  that  chemists  sell  more  medicine  now 
than  before  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

17.173.  And  the  opinion  which  you  formed  from 
that  was  that  the  tendency  of  these  Acts  is  to  increase 
the  disease  ? — To  increase  prostitution. 

17.174.  And  if  more  medicine  is  sold  that  would 
show  an  increase  of  the  disease  ? — Yes,  as  the  result 
of  prostitution  going  on  ;  that  other  persons  engaged 
in  fornication  who  before  did  not  do  so. 

17.175.  {Dr.  Bridges.)  Is  your  objection  to  these 
Acts  indejiendent  of  any  special  cases  of  abuse  that 
may  be  proved  with  regard  to  them  ? — Yes. 

17.176.  Supposing  that  no  cases  of  abuse  could  be 
proved,  you  would  still  retain  a  very  strong  objection 
to  them  ? — The  objection  would  be  that  it  increases 
fornication.  It  must  necessarily  increase  fornication 
if  you  render  the  object  more  seductive  for  men,  which 
you  do  if  they  can  get  hold  of  women  avIio  are  clean. 
You  increase  the  demand  for  women  of  course,  and 
more  men  will  come  and  increase  that  demand.  It 
will  be  the  same  thing  as  in  Paris.  It  will  bring 
Southampton  by-and-by  into  the  same  condition  as 
the  contineutial  cities  may  be. 

17.177.  You  are  of  course  aware  that  the  disease  is 
occasionally  of  a  very  serious  character  ? — Yes. 

17.178.  And  you  are  also  aware  that  it  is  hereditary 
and  affects  childi-en  ? — No  doubt  to  a  certain  extent. 
Like  drunkenness,  and  any  other  evil  habit. 

17.179.  Rather  more,  because  you  are  aware  it  is 
the  disease  itself  which  is  communicated  to  children, 
are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

17.180.  Now,  are  you  prepared  to  adopt  any 
curative  measures  with  regai'd  to  this  disease .''  Would 
you  admit  women  suftering  from  this  disease  into  hos- 
pital ? — In  the  same  way  that  I  would  admit  other 
diseased  persons.  I  would  not  eject  them  from  hos- 
pital if  they  applied  for  admission. 

17.181.  Would  you  treat  them  in  exactly  the  same 
way  ? — Yes. 

17.182.  Do  you  not  by  curing  them  render  them 
more  attractive  ? — That  no  doubt  you  do  to  a  certain 
extent.  It  is  not  like  having  a  hospital  on  purpose 
for  them,  to  let  them  go  out  as  soon  as  ihey  are  cured 
into  the  world  again  to  breed  corruption  and  sin.  It  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  that. 

17.183.  Are  you  aware  that  in  a  great  many  of  our 
general  hospitals  throughout  the  country  women  of 
this  class  are  refused  admission  ? — Yes. 

17.184.  Is  that  in  your  judgment  a  right  thing  ? — I 
hardly  think  that  it  is.  I  think  that  they  should  be 
admitted  as  they  are  now  in  some  cases.  I  think  it 
better  that  it  should  not  be  known.  I  should  let  them 
go  there  without  its  being  talked  of,  or  observed  upon. 
They  very  often  go  now,  I  understand,  under  the 
supposition  that  they  are  going  for  some  other  com- 


plaint, and  go  quietly  there,  and  come  quietly  out 
again. 

17.185.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  women  suffering  from 
this  disease  are  very  largely  excluded  from  hospitals  by 
the  decision  of  committees,  and  boai'ds  of  management 
of  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

17.186.  Is  not  that  a  reason  for  encouraging  the 
erection  of  special  hospitals  for  those  who  are  diseased  ? 
— By  voluntary  contribution  if  they  prefer  that  plan  ; 
not  by  the  State. 

17.187.  (J/r.  Holmes.)  With  regard  to  these  four 
or  five  cases,  in  which  the  evidence  of  their  prostitution 
broke  down,  were  any  of  them  discharged  because  they 
were  virtuous  women  ? — In  the  case  of  Louisa  Collins, 
which  was  one  of  the  cases,  she  was  proved  to  have 
been  living  with  a  ])erson  as  his  wife  for  six  years,  and 
to  have  been  faithful  to  him.  The  case  of  Mary  Howard 
was  proved  to  be  that  of  a  married  woman. 

17.188.  That,  of  course,  does  not  pi-ove  that  she  was 
not  a  prostitute  ? — She  may  have  been  both.  I  cannot 
tell  what  these  women  were  before. 

17.1 89.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  they  were 
charged  ? — At  the  time  they  were  charged  they  were 
simply  living  with  one  person,  and  that  is  not  a  prosti- 
tute. You  do  not  consider  a  woman  a  prostitute  who 
is  living  with  one  person,  do  you  ? 

17.190.  No  ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  could  appreciate 
my  question.  Was  either  of  them  a  virtuous  woman  ? 
— You  would  hardly  call  a  woman  a  virtuous  woman 
who  was  not  married. 

17.191.  {Chairman.)  Were  these  women  chaste  ? — 
Can  you  call  a  woman  chaste  who  is  living  with  one 
man  if  she  is  not  married  ? 

17.192.  {Mr. Holmes.)  Were  any  of  these  four  women 
let  off  from  this  charge  because  they  were  virtuous 
women  ? — Not  any  case  except  the  case  of  Mary 
Howard. 

17.193.  Then  Mary  Howard  was  let  off  because  she 
was  a  virtuous  woman  ? — Yes. 

17.194.  And  that  was  proved  ? — That  was  proved. 

17.195.  The  police,  of  course,  gave  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  she  was  a  prostitute  ? — Yes  ;  they  had 
seen  her  talking,  or  something  or  other,  a  very  trifling 
ground  indeed. 

17.196.  But  in  that  case  the  reason  of  the  failure  of 
the  charge  was  that  the  woman  was  really  a  virtuous 
woman  ? — Yes ;  as  far  as  I  remember,  it  was  so. 

17.197.  And  that  was  the  only  case  you  ever  heard 
of,  of  a  virtuous  woman  being  charged  with  being  a 
prostitute  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  know. 

17.198.  And  the  case  of  Mary  Howard  was  not 
that  of  a  woman  married  and  practising  prostitution, 
but  leading  a  virtuous  life  ? — Yes. 

17.199.  That  is  quite  plain  ? — Yes. 

17.200.  And  that  is  the  only  case  out  of  the  cases 
at  Southampton  in  which  a  woman  has  been  charged, 
she  being  a  virtuous  woman  ? — Yes,  the  other  three 
were  each  living  with  one  man. 

17.201.  Vicious  women,  but  not  prostitutes  ? — 
Exactly. 

17.202.  Now  as  to  the  scandals  that  take  place  in 
consequence  of  women  hanging  about  the  public  court 
for  some  time,  that  is  their  option,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 

17.203.  They  have  the  option  of  a  private  hearing  ? 
— Yes,  the  one  that  is  the  accused,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  other  women  who  are  not  accused  who 
come  there  as  her  companions  and  fill  the  court. 

17.204.  Is  not  that  because  it  is  a  public  court? — 
Yes. 

17.205.  The  woman  who  is  charged  has  the  option 
of  a  private  hearing.    Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

17.206.  Can  you  tell  me  why  she  does  not  avail  her- 
self of  it  ? — She  thinks  she  will  not  get  such  an  honest 
judgment  if  there  is  not  some  one  there  to  witness  the 
proceedings. 

17.207.  Would  it  bo  impertinent  to  ask  you  whether 
she  does  that  on  your  advice  ? — Not  on  my  advice. 

17.208.  Or  of  the  Society  of  which  you  are  the 
secretary  ? — Not  at  all. 

17.209.  On  whose  advice  ? — I  have  no  idea. 
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17.210.  Entirely  unsuggested  ? — Yes. 

17.211.  In  other  towns  we  have  had  the  evidence 
given  to  us  that  it  is  suggested  to  them  by  the  Associa- 
tion which  defends  them,  but  that  is  not  the  case  at 
Southampton  ? — Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

17.212.  With  respect  to  the  37  clergymen  who 
signed  against  these  Acts,  could  you  tell  how  that 
petition  was  got  up.  Had  those  gentlemen  any  experi- 
ence of  the  working  of  the  Acts  ? — Not  at  that  time. 
At  least  they  could  have  but  little  experience  of  it. 
They  must  have  heard  a  little  of  it. 

17.213.  Do  you  think  they  could  have  read  the 
Acts  ? — I  think  so. 

17.214.  Did  you  take  the  petition  round  to  them  ? — 
I  did  not.  It  was  done  at  the  house  of  the  rector  of 
the  parish,  and  his  brother  clergymen  drew  up  the 
address  which  was  to  the  Admii-alty. 

17.215.  It  was  quite  spontaneous  on  their  part? — 
Quite  spontaneous. 

17.216.  (Z)r.  Wilks.)  Are  those  motives  which 
actuate  you  in  opposing  these  Acts  common  to  all  the 
members  of  the  society  ? — I  should  think  they  were. 

17.217.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  some  of  the  most 
active  promoters  have  no  feelings  of  chastity,  that 
they  consider  chastity  fraught  with  a  great  evil  to 
body  and  mind,  and  that  they  are  actuated  altogether  by 
different  feelings.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  ? — Not  in 
Southampton  ? 

17.218.  No,  but  among  active  members  of  the 
society  ? — I  cannot  answer. 

17.219.  You  are  not  aware  of  that? — I  am  not 
aware  of  that. 

17.220.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Do  you  believe  that 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  very 
young  giiTis  in  Southampton  who  have  come  on  the 
town  lately,  as  young  as  12  and  14,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

17.221.  As  a  minister  of  religion,  should  you  not 
think  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  taken  charge  of 
and  cured  of  their  diseases  ? — I  think,  if  they  know 
they  can  be  taken  charge  of,  you  will  only  increase 
their  desire  to  run  on  the  town  ;  they  would  not  care 
so  much  about  exposing  themselves  to  inspection. 

17.222.  If  you  were  aware  that  any  particular  girl 
of  the  age  of  12  was  practising  prostitution  wholesale 
at  the  time  when  she  was  horribly  diseased,  should 
you  not  take  it  to  be  a  part  of  Christian  charity  to  take 
care  that  she  should  be  brought  into  hospital  to  be 
cured  ? — I  should  take  care  that  she  should  not  have 
that  temptation  put  before  her,  that  she  coidd  go 
to  hospital  at  all.  I  would  not  hinder  her  being 
brought,  yet  the  example  would  do  harm. 

17.223.  You  would  bring  her  into  hospital  ? — In 
such  a  case  as  that  I  would  help  any  person  out  of 
trouble  and  misery,  but  State  cure  leads  to  increased 
prostitution. 

17.224.  And  would  you  keep  her  there  until  she 
was  cured  ? — When  she  chooses  to  rsmain  there. 
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17.225.  Supposing  she  had  been  for  three  months 
under  treatment  for  syphilis,  and  was  on  the  very 
verge  of  cure,  would  you  allow  her  on  her  own  option 
to  go  again  into  the  streets  ? — I  should  think  she  had 
no  business  to  be  incarcerated  there  against  her  con  24  April  1871. 
sent  in  any  way. 

17.226.  I  ask  you  again,  if  she  was  on  the  verge  of 
being  cured  of  a  horrible  disease  would  you  allow  her 
of  her  own  option  to  leave  the  hospital  into  which  you 
had  brought  her  ? — I  would  not  allow  her  to  be 
brought  to  the  hospital  at  all, 

17.227.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question  ? — It 
seems  a  matter  of  little  importance  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  should  like  to  save  her  from  suffering,  no 
doubt,  and  I  should  like  to  cure  her  while  there. 

17.228.  You  would  like  to  keep  her  there  out  of 
kindness  ? — I  do  not  think  you  should  interfere  with 
the  Hberty  of  the  subject  at  all  in  the  matter. 

17.229.  You  would  keep  her  there  until  she  was 
cured  ? — I  should  not  like  her  there  at  all.* 

17.230.  You  would  wish  to  keep  her  until  she  was 
cured  ? — If  you  like  to  have  that  answer  you  may 
take  it  if  you  please. 

17.231.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  say  whether  that  is 
so  or  not  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  such  little 
importance. 

17.232.  {Mr.  Mundella.)  You  said  you  had  evidence 
of  chemists  at  Southampton  that  they  sell  more 
medicines  for  the  cure  of  venereal  disease  than  they 
did  before.  Tell  us  how  you  obtained  that  evidence  ? 
— By  personal  inquiry. 

17.233.  Inquiry  of  whom  ? — One  gentleman  was 
Mr.  Hunt,  of  St.  Mary's  Street. 

17.234.  Is  he  a  large  chemist  ? — Yes. 

17.235.  Any  other  ? — One  gentleman  who  told  me 
more  than  Mr.  Hunt  did,  who  did  not  wish  his  name 
to  be  published. 

17.236.  You  were  asked  something  about  juvenile 
prostitution.  You  would  not  object  to  prostitutes  of 
tender  years  being  taken  from  the  streets  and  sent  to 
their  friends,  would  you  ? — Of  course  not. 

17.237.  Or  if  they  had  no  friends,  you  would  not 
object  to  send  them  to  a  reformatory. — No. 

17.238.  To  be  there  cured  of  disease  ? — Yes. 

17.239.  But  what  you  object  to,  I  understand,  is, 
sending  them  on  the  streets  again  ? — Yes,  to  go  and  sin 


*  Note  to  questions  17,229,  17,230,  Inserted  by  permission  at 
request  of  witness  : 

My  seeming  hesitation  in  answering  this  question  I  should 
wish  to  be  allowed  to  explain.  I  consider  the  principles  of  the 
British  constitution  as  violated,  and  the  Magna  Charta  in 
abeyance  for  women  by  the  compulsory  examination  of  their 
persons  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  of  course  I  object 
to  all  regulations  in  carrying  them  out.  My  sympathy  for  the 
cure  of  an  individual  is  counteracted  by  the  conviction  that  the 
general  system  under  which  it  is  eflfected,  in  relieving  one  sufferer, 
necessarily  creates  many  more  prostitutes,  and  consequently 
much  additional  disease. 


Mr.  Daniel  Cooper  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  : 


17,240.  {Chairman.)  You  are  secretary  of  the 
Uescue  Society  ? — I  am. 

.  17,241.  Is  that  an  association  for  the  reception  of 
fallen  women  ? — Not  exclusively  for  fallen  women. 

17.242.  Do  you  admit  discharged  criminals  ? — We 
occasionally  admit  them,  but  not  more  than  occa- 
sionally. 

17.243.  I  believe  the  association  admits  women  only  ? 
: — Only  women. 

17.244.  Do  you  find  that  prostitution  is  very  gene- 
rally associated  with  crime  among  the  women  tvho 
find  a  refuge  in  your  home  ? — Those  we  receive  are  of 
two  classes.  I  must  be  permitted  to  make  this  expla- 
nation, and  that  is,  that  women  who  are  prostitutes 
and  who  have  been  in  prison,  and  young  girls  who  are 
not  prostitutes  who  have  been  in  prison  for  some 
trifling  offence,  those  are  placed  in  separate  homes 
.quite  distinct  from  each  other  ;  but  we  have  very 
young  girls  of  the  criminal  classes,  and  I  should  be 
scarcely  in  a  position  to  say  how  far  prostitution  is 


associated  with  criminality,  so  far  as  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word  "  crime  "  goes. 

17.245.  How  many  women  have  you  in  this  esta- 
blishment at  present  ? — On  an  average  250  women  and 
girls. 

17.246.  Of  that  250  women  and  girls  how  many 
are  streetwalkers  ? — About  190  are  women  who  have 
gone  astray  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  but  I  will  not 
say  they  have  all  been  streetwalkers. 

17.247.  Do  women  of  the  regular  class  of  prostitutes 
apply  for  admission  to  your  home  ? — A  great  many ; 
they  are  chiefly  of  that  class,  but  not  exclusively. 

17.248.  Have  you  accommodation  for  ail  the  appli- 
cants that  come  to  you  ? — Not  nearly  sufficient  accom- 
modation ;  not  accommodation  for  more  than  half,  or 
so  many,  of  the  unfortunate  women  who  apply  to  us. 

17.249.  Then  you  are  obliged  to  reject  a  good 
many  ? — We  are  obliged  to  reject  a  good  many  more 
than  we  receive. 

17.250.  Have  you  any  rule  as  to  the  selection  of  the 
applicants  ? — We  generally  receive  them  as  they  come, 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


EiG^m'^DAY  ^  ^^^^  general  mle  with  reference 
 ■  to  applicants,  that  we  receive  many  who  would  be  more 

Mr.  n.  Cooper,  likely  to  reform,  discriminating  between  the  ages,  and 
—        rejecting  some  few  who  would  be  less  likely  to  reform, 

24  April  1871.  from  the  circumstances  of  our  having  limited  means, 
oiu-  desire  to  save  the  largest  number. 

17.251.  Do  you  open  your  doors  to  voluntary  appli- 
cants, or  do  you  send  out  missionaries  ? — We  have  no 
occasion  to  send  out  missionaries,  we  have  many  more 
apply  to  us  voluntarily  than  we  can  possibly  receive. 

17.252.  Are  any  large  proportion  of  the  pi'ostitutes 
who  are  admitted  to  your  home  in  a  state  of  disease  ? — 
Not  a  large  proportion,  not  so  large  a  proportion  nearly 
as  is  genei-ally  imagined. 

17.253.  Do  you  retain  women  in  a  state  of  disease  ? 
— We  retain  them  until  we  can  place  them  in  hos- 
pital. 

17.254.  But  you  pass  them  on  to  hospital  as  soon  as 
you  can,  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  discovered  ? — We 
do  not  examine  them  as  a  preliminary  to  their  ad- 
mission. 

17.255.  But  if  you  ascertain  that  a  woman  is  diseased 
after  she  finds  admittance  to  your  refuge  you  have  no 
means  of  subjecting  her  to  medical  treatment  ? — No, 
we  have  no  means. 

17.256.  Then  you  send  her  to  hospital  ? — We  send 
her  to  hospital,  or  occasionally,  if  not  able  to  get  a 
woman  into  hospital,  we  might  place  her  in  the  work- 
house, if  there  were  no  vacancy  in  the  hospital. 

17.257.  (  Viscount  Ilardingc.)  How  do  you  ascer- 
tain whether  they  are  diseased  or  not  ? — We  find  it  out 
shortly  after  they  get  into  the  home.  We  have  no  re- 
gular means  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  diseased 
or  not,  and  we  do  not  find  that  it  is  essentially  requi- 
site. We  find  that  the  women  mention  it  to  the  matron 
in  whom  they  get  to  confide,  or  else  some  little  dis- 
covery is  made  which  elicits  the  fact  of  their  being 
diseased. 

17.258.  (Chairtncm.)  How  long  has  this  institution 
been  in  existence  ? — 18  years. 

17.259.  Is  it  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  ? 
— Entirely.  When  I  say  that,  washing  is  given  to  the 
inmates  which  is  to  some  extent  remunerative. 

17.260.  What  sort  of  discipline  have  you  ? — We 
have  two  classes  of  women.  In  the  case  of  women 
who  have  gone  astray  from  the  path  of  virtue  they  arc 
chiefly  employed  in  laundry  woi'k  and  the  domestic 
occupation  of  the  house.  Our  homes  are  so  situated 
that  a  great  deal  of  domestic  occupation  is  aflTorded  to 
the  inmates  and  we  find  that  a  very  great  advantage, 
and  it  is  instead  of  using  artificial  means  of  employing 
the  women.  If  we  can  employ  a  large  number  of 
them  in  domestic  ofiices  of  the  house  we  find  it 
naturally  provides  them  and  prepares  them  for  that 
position  in  which  we  hope  to  place  them  after  they 
leave  our  care.  That  will  be  more  easily  conceived  to 
be  the  right  course,  when  I  say  a  very  large  number 
are  domestic  servants. 

17.261.  Have  you  any  means  of  separating  the 
prostitutes  from  the  other  class  of  inmates  in  the 
houses  ? — We  do  not  receive  them  in  the  same  houses. 
Our  homes  consist  of  12,  including  one  at  the  seaside 
where  Ave  send  invalids ;  and  tlie  homes  into  which 
we  receive  women  Avho  have  gone  astray  are  quite 
distinct  from  those  into  which  girls  are  admitted  who 
have  not  gone  astray.  By  no  means,  and  under  no 
circumstances,  do  we  admit  of  the  principle  of  asso- 
ciating fallen  women  with  unfallcn  women. 

17.262.  Among  the  applicants  are  there  many  young 
girls  ? — Of  unfallen  women  we  have  a  large  number 
of  young  girls,  but  of  the  fallen  women  not  a  large 
number  who  are  on  the  streets.  We  have  rather  a 
large  number  of  young  girls  who  have  not  been  on 
the  sti'cets,  but  of  those  who  have  gone  astray  very  fcAV 
young  girls  have  been  really  on  the  streets. 

17.263.  You  provide  industrial  occupation  for  these 
women,  does  your  discipline  admit  of  amusement  of 
any  kind  ? — We  have  modes  of  reci-eation,  there  is 
generally  a  garden  or  ground  to  each  house  and  we 
allow  all  natural  walking  about,  but  we  have  no 
recreation  which  would  be  peculiar  to  children.  The 


young  women  are  permitted  to  walk  out  in  the  garden 
or  yard  and  talk  with  each  other,  and  the  greatest 
freedom  is  allowert  with  regard  to  tliat,  but  we  do  not 
provide  any  artificial  means  of  amusing  the  young 
women. 

17.264.  Is  it  the  principal  object  to  detach  these 
Avomen  from  a  life  of  crime  or  vice  ? — Entirely  so. 

17.265.  Then  what  is  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
v/omen  you  receive  into  your  home  ? — I  presume  you 
mean  the  occupations  in  which  we  place  them. 

17.266.  With  the  view  of  providing  for  them? — 
We  generally  place  them  in  domestic  service,  and  we 
find  that  is  by  far  the  best  kind  of  position  we  can 
place  them  in,  notwithstanding  the  fact  I  have  stated 
that  such  a  large  number  of  these  women  have  been 
already  domestic  servants. 

17.267.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
them  in  that  way  ? — No  difficulty  whatever,  we  find  a 
number  of  really  good,  kind,  benevolent,  christian 
people  Avilling  to  take  these  young  Avomen  into  their 
service,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty,  otherwise  our 
efforts  Avould  be  completely  nugatory. 

17.268.  HoAv  long  are  the  AVomen  usually  detained 
in  your  homes  ? — I  think  the  average  periotl  they  are 
detained  in  our  homes  is  somewhere  about  six  or  nine 
months.  In  several  of  the  homes  considerably  longer 
than  in  others,  A-ery  much  depending  on  the  matron 
herself,  to  Avhom  the  girls  become  attached,  and  Avhom 
they  are  reluctant  to  leave  in  consequence  of  their 
attachment,  and  we  do  not  regret  that  long  detention, 
simply  because  it  tends  so  much  to  secure  the  entire 
reformation  of  tlie  Avomen. 

17.269.  Do  the  Avomen  frequently  leave  the  homes 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  used  to  induce^  them  to 
remain  ? — Not  to  so  large  an  extent  as  you  Avould 
possibly  apprehend.  I  have  the  exact  numbers,  T 
think  it  is  about  14  per  cent,  who  leave  or  who  are 
dismissed,  of  the  latter  a  very  small  number  ;  Ave  have 
recourse  to  every  means  for  their  management  and  to 
l^revent  that  rather  than  dismiss  them. 

17.270.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  Avhether 
permanent  moral  cure  is  effected  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  Avomen  by  the  discipline  of  your 
establishment  ? — We  have  every  possible  means  that 
can  keep  up  a  constant  communication  with  them. 
We  have  half-yearly  gatlierings  of  them,  and  moreover 
the  home  is  a  constant  resort  for  the  Avomen  aa^io  liave 
been  inmates  there,  that  is,  it  is  a  home.  It  is  small 
in  number,  it  is  on  the  family  principle.  The  matron 
governs  almost  by  herself,  she  is  like  a  mother  in  their 
midst,  and  the  consequence  is  that  Avomen  resort  to  it 
Avith  as  great  eagerness  as  to  a  kind  mother  in  their 
own  homes  and  Avith  greater  eagerness  in  many 
instances,  because  the  attachment  becomes  so  strong 
in  the  case  of  a  girl  who  has  gone  astray  and  Avho 
looks  upon  the  matron  as  having  rescued  her. 

17.271.  Then  your  establishment  consists  of  a  series 
of  detaclied  houses  ? — Yes.  As  I  said  before,  it  consists 
of  12  houses,  Avhich  form  12  homes  in  different 
suburbs,  including  one  at  the  seaside  for  invalids,  and 
nine  of  them  are  for  those  Avho  have  gone  astray  from 
the  path  of  virtue  ;  and  I  may  say  that  that  includes 
two  homes  for  very  young  girls  who  have  gone  astray. 
Then  there  ?i"e  three  for  those  who  have  not  gone 
astray,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  say  in  addition  to  that 
we  have  associated  a  society  mider  the  same  com- 
mittee, but  bearing  a  distinct  name,  three  homes  for 
servants  of  a  thoroughly  respectable  character  who 
have  not  gone  astray ;  that  is  a  very  preventive  means, 
and,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  features  of  our  society 
in  the  way  of  prevention. 

17.272.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  complained  that  the 
establishment  of  these  institutions  has  a  tendency  to 
induce  very  poor,  but  decent  girls  to  commit  prostitu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  for  re- 
ception into  them  ? — It  has  been  frequently  named 
to  me,  as  would  be  naturally  sui)posed,  when  I  am 
earnestly  applying  for  money  in  that  Avay,  that  it  is  a 
premium  on  crime,  but  there  is  really  so  little  basis  for 
it  that  I  must  treat  it  is  a  groundless  assumption. 
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17.273.  That  is  the  result  of  your  experience?— 
That  is  the  result  of  my  experience. 

17.274.  Then  are  these  several  houses,  each  superni- 
tended  by  a  matron  ?— Yes,  and  by  an  assistant,  and  in 
those  instances  where  laundry  work  is  done,  as  in  the 
young  women's  homes,  there  is  a  laundress  besides  and 
only  those  three  officers.  We  established  one  on  a  little 
larger  scale  for  the  reception  of  40  women,  there  is  a 
very  excellent  matron  there,  and  she  has  two  or  three 
more  assistants,  more  than  the  ordinary  rule  in  our 
homes,  but  we  find  it  is  too  large ;  the  family  piinciple 
is  by  far  the  best  principle  and  the  smaller  number  the 
better.  My  experience  is  in  favour  of  a  home  for  a 
dozen  or  16  as  distinguished  from  the  other  home  I 
refer  to  in  which  40  young  Avomen  are  received. 

17.275.  You  think  the  collection  of  women  in  large 
groups  is  calculated  to  demoralise  them  ? — It  is  most 
mischievous  ;  it  is  too  large  to  manage  on  the  family 
principle,  and  altogether  it  tends  to  demoralise  by 
bringing  in  constantly  a  number  of  young  women 
from  the  streets,  who  may  infuse  bad  principles 
amongst  the  others,  but  it  is  more  particularly  on  the 
ground  that  a  small  home  can  be  managed  by  one 
head,  one  matron,  that  I  so  strongly  speak  in  favour  of 
the  family  home  system. 

■  17,276.  Now  to  bring  you  to  the  particular  subject 
of  inquiry  by  this  Commission,  have  you  any  special 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  these  Acts.  It  appears 
that  your  establishment  is  wholly  unconnected  with 
them  ? — Not  so  entirely  unconnected  with  the  Avorking 
of  the  Acts,  inasmuch  as  we  are  receiving  applications 
from  the  town  Avhere  the  Acts  are  in  operation.  One 
of  the  earliest  apjjlications  Ave  received  Avas  from  Dr 
Barr  of  Aldershot,  to  knoAV  Avhether  Ave  Avould  receive 
the  AYomei)  from  the  hospital  there.  We  have  been  in 
communication  Avith  Colchester  the  last  15  years,  and 
we  go  on  receiving  nearly  every  unfortunate  girl  from 
that  toAvn,  from  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth  too  ;  in  fact, 
our  doors  are  so  Avide  and  our  rules  so  elastic  that  Ave 
receive  them  from  every  town,  and  of  course  that 
includes  the  garrison  towns,  therefore  Ave  have  been 
brought  into  contact  Avith  the  Acts  Avhich  form  the 
basis  of  this  inquiry. 

17,277.  Then  you  have  received  Avomen  into  your 
homes  who  have  come  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  ? 
—Yes. 

j  7.278.  Have  you  anything  to  state  Avith  reference 
to  these  particular  Avomen  as  differing  from  other 
women  in  the  home  ? — With  regard  to  the  Avomen  Avho 
have  been  subjected  to  the  Acts  themselves,  I  think  I 
may  just  make  this  general  remark,  that  we  find  the 
form  of  disease  to  which  women  of  this  class  are  liable 
is  Avorse  than  in  the  cases  of  those  Avho  are  not 
in  those  garrison  towns.  I  have  in  my  mind  now 
the  case  of  a  Avoman  who  came  from  one,  and  she  had 
the  disease  in  a  very  virulent  form,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  London  Hospital,  and  there  died.  That  is  a 
circumstance  Avhich  we  seldom  or  never  have  in  the 
case  of  those  who  come  from  London,  for  instance — so 
very  fcAv  deaths  I  mean. 

17.279.  (  Viscount  Hardinge. )  Where  did  this  woman 
come  from  ? — She  came  from  the  Devonport  district, 
I  believe. 

17.280.  (Chairman.)  Was  she  a  A-oluntary  appli- 
cant, or  was  she  sent  to  you  ? — I  forget  whether  she 
was  sent  by  any  friends  who  were  opposed  to  the  Acts 
there,  or  whether  she  Avas  sent  to  us  from  the 
hospital. 

17.281.  (Viscount  Hardinge.)  Was  she  a  registered 
woman  at  Devonport  ? — She  had  been  under  the  Acts. 
She  was  registered. 

17.282.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  had  any  personal 
communication  with  these  women  Avho  have  come 
under  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — In  our  homes  I 
think  I  may  say  I  have  seen  almost  every  woman,  that 
is  every  woman  who  has  come  under  our  notice  who 
has  been  previously  registered  under  this  Act.  If  I 
have  not  had  personal  communication,  I  have  had 
information  before  me. 

17.283.  Are  they  numerous? — Yes  ;  and  I  have  a 
list  before  me  of  all  that  have  come  to  us. 


1 7.284.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  refer  to  that  list  ?  ei  ™m''uAY. 

■ — I  have  the  list  before  me  here  of  those  who  have   u 

come  to  us  who  have  been  under  the  Acts  commencing  Mr.  D.  Cooper. 
from  last  June.   

17.285.  How  many?— 81.  24  April  1871. 

17.286.  And  how  many  of  those  81  have  you  seer.  ? 
— I  have  seen  nearly  all  of  them,  I  think  I  may  say, 
though  I  have  not  had  a  large  communication  with 
them,  because  they  haA^e  come  in  the  ordinary  course, 
and  their  names  have  been  taken,  and  I  have  not  had, 
an  opportunity  of  personal  conversation  Avith  but  A'cry 
few  of  those  persons. 

17.287.  Have  you  observed  anything  peculiar  about 
these  registered  Avomen  ? — I  made  the  observation  that 
they  appeared  to  us  to  be  afflicted  Avith  a  worse  form 
of  disease,  and  our  impression  is  that  they  are  a 
more  degraded  class  than  those  who  come  to  us  ordi- 
narily, who  have  not  come  under  these  Acts.  That 
may  be  an  inference  founded  on  the  general  experience 
I  have  had  from  questioning  the  women  from  these 
various  garrison  toAvns.  That  may  be  the  basis  of 
that  ;  at  the  same  time  it  quite  harmonises  with  the 
experience  I  haA^e  had  in  conversing  with  the  women 
of  these  garrison  towns. 

17.288.  You  have  spoken  of  the  Avomen  being  physi- 
cally Avorsc  than  the  ordinary  common  women.  Did 
you  notice  anything  in  their  moral  demeanour  Avhich 
Avould  distinguish  them  from  other  Avomen  of  the  same 
class  ? — We  have  not  had  much  opportunity  in  my 
personal  communication  Avith  them.  It  would  scarcely 
justify  me  in  saying  I  observed  anything,  after  they 
came  to  us,  in  their  moral  demeanour  Avhich  dis- 
tinguished them  from  the  others.  An  interview  Avith 
these  Avomen,  Avhen  they  came  to  the  office,  Avould 
scarcely  justify  me  in  giving  more  than  a  casual 
impression. 

17.289.  But  Avhat  has  been  the  result  ?  Have  many 
of  these  women  from  the  garrison  toAvns  been  sent 
into  service? — I  said  the  8th  June  last,  and  therefore 
there  has  not  been  time  for  these  women  (o  pass 
through  the  homes  ;  but  during  that  period  of  time  we 
have  placed  in  situations  7  ;  Ave  haA'C  restored  to  friends 
9  ;  3  have  been  married ;  7  have  left  voluntarily,  or 
have  been  dismissed ;  and  2  are  in  the  hospital ;  so 
that  53  remain  under  our  care.  I  am  not  sure  Avhether 
I  stated  that  the  Avhole  of  those  have  been  under  the 
Acts.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  may  have  stated  so,  but  in 
some  cases  there  is  an  exception  to  that  rule  ;  they  haA'e 
been  met  with  before  they  have  been  brought  under 
the  Acts,  though,  in  the  garrison  towns. 

17.290.  Have  you  visited  most  of  the  towns  Avhich 
are  under  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes,  most  of 
the  towns. 

17.291.  Have  you  visited  Plymouth  ? — Yes ;  I  have 
visited  Plymouth  and  Devonport. 

17.292.  I  think  you  Avere  charged  Avith  obstructing 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Acts  at  Plymouth  ? — I  was 
charged  Avlth  interfering  Avith  a  policeman  in  the  case 
of  a  girl,  the  circumstances  of  which  I  shall  be  glad 
if  you  will  aUoAv  me  to  state.  The  case  to  A\diich 
reference  is  made  was  that  of  a  young  woman  whom  I 
met  with  on  going  near  the  examining  house  at  Ply- 
mouth, in  Flora  Lane.  A  lady  asked  me  to  show  her 
the  place  in  question,  and  I  went  there  accordingly. 
I  had  been  there  but  a  few  minutes  before  I  saw  this 
lady  in  conversation  Avith  a  young  Avoman.  They 
were  standing  by  themselves,  and  an  officer  in  private 
clothes  was  standing  a  few  yards  from  them.  I  alloAved 
them  to  converse  for  a  short  time,,  and  then  I  saw  the 
officer  getting  nearer  to  the  lady  and  the  girl,  and  I 
said  to  the  lady,  "  This  officer  is  trying  to  listen  to 
what  you  say."  The  lady  said,  "  I  am  perfectly  inde- 
"  pendent  of  anything  that  he  may  say.  1  am  not 
"  afraid  of  any  officer  hearing  Avhat  1  say."  And  then 
I  Avent  up  to  the  ycrng  woman  and  heard  her  say  they 
wanted  her  to  go  to  the  hospital,  and  that  she  was  not 
diseased,  as  was  afterwards  proved.  She  appeared 
in  great  distress,  and  was  very  genteelly  dressed.  I 
said  to  her  I  should  not  go  unless  I  were  forced.  At 
that  time  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  fact  that 
she  had  been  ordered  to  the  hospital.    The  special 
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 "  have  a  certificate  to  go  to  the  hospital."    I  then  said, 

Mr.  D.  Cooper.  "  If  that  is  the  case  you  have  no  alternative  ;  you 
  must  go  to  the  hospital."    Almost  immediately  after 

24  April  1871.  ^jjjg  ^t^^  inspector  of  the  police  came  out  and  seized 
hold  of  the  lady  who  was  talking  to  the  girl,  and  who 
he  probably  thought  was  obstructing  the  police,  and 
he  threw  her  almost  to  the  ground.  I  reproached  him, 
saying  it  was  a  brutal  thing  to  seize  hold  of  a  lady 
like  that.  He  retorted,  "  Do  not  accuse  me  of  being 
brutal  again."  I  said  it  was  the  fact,  it  was  a  brutal 
thing  to  lay  hold  of  the  lady  so.  That  was  considered 
enough  to  be  called  interfei'ence  with  and  obstructing 
the  police,  but  it  appears  to  me  a  hardship  that  I 
should  be  so  charged,  and  I  imputed  it  to  the  partiality 
of  the  magistrates. 

17.293.  Was  the  case  heard  before  two  or  three 
magistrates? — There  were  more  than  two  ;  there  were 
several  magistrates,  but  the  mayor  was  so  strong 
against  the  defence  that  if  he  interrupted  the  counsel 
once  he  must  have  done  so  50  times  or  more  in  the 
course  of  his  proceeding,  which  brought  down  upon 
him  a  strong  animadversion  on  the  part  of  a  news- 
paper editor  in  the  district  and  the  people  in  the 
court. 

17.294.  {Mi:  Mundella.)  Were  you  convicted  and 
fined  ? — I  was  fined  51. 

17.295.  {Chairman.)  Was  the  lady  Mrs.  King  ? — It 
was  Mrs.  King. 

17.296.  She  was  convicted  also  ? — She  was  convicted 
also. 

17.297.  {Viscount  Hardmge.)  What  was  the  rank" 
of  the  officer — a  sergeant  ? — ^ There  were  one  or  two 
others  that  came  on  the  scene. 

17.298.  I  mean  the  one  who  charged  you  ? — He  was 
an  ordinary  officer. 

17.299.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  In  plain  clothes  ? — In 
plain  clothes.  1  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  he 
had  the  woman  in  charge. 

17.300.  (  Chairman.)  Did  you  visit  Plymouth  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  working  of  the  Acts  ? 
—I  did. 

17.301.  How  did  you  prosecute  your  inquiry? — By 
talking  with  the  women,  and  conversing  with  the 
people,  visiting  the  neighbourhood  of  the  examination 
house  both  in  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  and  in  every 
possible  and  feasible  way  I  could,  making  inquiries. 

17.302.  What  opinion  did  you  form  as  to  the  effect 
of  these  Acts  on  the  women  ? — A  most  adverse  opinion. 
I  may  say  that  in  addition  I  visited  the  Royal  Albert 
Hospital,  and  one  or  two  of  the  institutions  in  Ply- 
mouth for  the  reception  of  these  women,  and  commu- 
nicated with  the  matron  of  the  hospital,  and  also  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Norman,  wlio  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  ; 
and  I  took  other  means  which  I  cannot  at  this  moment 
remember. 

17.303.  You  visited  the  hospital? — I  visited  the 
Royal  Albert  Hospital. 

17.304.  Did  you  observe  anything  there  objection- 
able ? — Very.  I  observed  there  were  places  nearly 
underground.  I  believe  they  have  been  admitted  to 
be  underground,  and  were  called  cells,  which  were 
for  the  reception  of  the  women.  I  forget  whether  it 
was  the  matron  or  nurse  who  admitted  us  to  the  cells, 
but  she  showed  some  reluctance  at  admitting  us  there ; 
and  I  observed  that  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
cells  were  just  as  you  would  suppose  they  would  be  in 
prison.  There  was  a  board  to  lie  on,  iron  bars,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  to  the  windows,  and  padded  doors. 
We  were  struck  with  the  circumstance  of  there  being 
padded  doors,  and  on  inquiring  the  reason  we  were 
informed  that  the  cries  of  the  women  when  imprisoned 
were  so  great  at  times  that  the  cells  were  padded  with 
felt,  I  think  it  was,  to  prevent  those  cries  being  heard 
in  the  wards  and  annoying  the  patients. 

17.305.  These  were  women  who  were  detained  in 
hospital  for  the  purpose  of  being  cured  ? — Exactly  so. 

17.306.  Do  you  think  the  detention  of  these  women 
for  such  a  purpose  j  ustifiable  — In  the  cells  ? 

■  7,307.  No,  in  the  hospital  i* — I  think  it  was  im- 
politic. ,,. .  , 


17.308.  When  any  woman  is  diseased  and  taken  to 
hospital  for  the  purpose  of  being  cured,  do  you  think 
it  an  unjustifiable  invasion  of  her  liberty  to  keep  her 
in  the  hospital  till  cured  ? — I  do  so. 

17.309.  Then  you  would  not  bring  her  to  hospital 
at  all  ? — I  would  not  forcibly. 

17.310.  But  you  would  provide  voluntary  hospi- 
tals ? — I  would  provide  voluntary  hospitals. 

17.311.  And  you  think  they  would  be  resorted  to? 
— I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Our  experience  justifies  us 
in  the  conviction  that  they  would  be  resorted  to  to 
such  an  extent  as  does  not  justify  the  establishment 
of  hospitals  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  the  forcible  de- 
tention of  women. 

17.312.  When  you  were  at  Plymouth  did  you  hap- 
pen to  hear  that  the  women  broke  out  of  the  hospital 
as  soon  as  a  ship  or  a  regiment  came  in  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  heard  it  at  Plymouth.  I  have  read  it  in 
the  evidence  I  believe,  and  I  have  also  heard  Mr. 
Woolcombe  made  light  of  it,  and  admitted  the  tempta- 
tion was  easily  overcome  by  providing  some  entertain- 
ment for  the  women ;  and  stated  that  if  their  minds  were 
diverted  from  it  they  Avould  not  to  any  extent  wish  to 
go  out  at  all.  Moreover  it  presupposes  that  informa- 
tion could  reach  the  women  of  a  ship  coming  in, 
which  is  not  a  necessary  attendant  upon  a  hospital 
which  would  be  of  a  voluntary  character.  It  must  be 
so  I  suppose  by  Act  of  Parliament,  because  hospitals 
of  a  voluntary  character  can  make  rules  which  are 
more  stringent  for  the  regulation  of  the  inmates  than 
can  be  done  under  Act  of  Parliament,  which  is  obliged 
to  allow  so  much  liberty. 

17.313.  Then  Avould  you  object  to  the  forcible  de- 
tention of  diseased  women  until  they  were  cured.  I 
presume  you  would  not  approve  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  examination  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  woman  is  diseased  ? — I  entirely  disapprove 
of  it.  I  think  of  all  the  features  of  the  Act  the  forci- 
ble examination  of  a  woman  with  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  she  is  diseased  for  the  purpose  stated  in 
the  Act  is  most  pernicious  and  objectionable,  far  more 
so  than  the  detention  of  women  in  hospital. 

17.314.  What  are  your  particular  objections  to  the 
Acts  ? — My  chief  objection  to  the  Acts  of  which  this 
forms  a  first  and  most  important  feature,  is  that  it  is 
practically  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  licensing 
of  prostitution.  The  object  of  the  Acts  is  merely  to 
secure  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  freedom  from  disease, 
and  in  the  process  of  securing  that  it  offers  a  license 
to  sin. 

17.315.  Then  without  any  practical  experience  you 
arrive  at  that  opinion  merely  from  reading  the  Acts 
themselves  ?  —  From  reading  the  Acts  principally, 
from  the  wording  of  the  Acts,  from  their  having 
nothing  in  them  contrary  to  that  assumption  that  it 
is  to  secure  the  health  of  the  soldiers.  I  am  aware 
that  the  provision  of  the  chaplain  is  frequently  said 
to  contradict  that  assumption,  but  supposing  the 
case  of  the  chaplain  of  a  prison,  that  would  not  jus- 
tify a  person  being  taken  to  prison  to  be  subjected  to 
his  moral  influence.  That  appears  to  be  the  only 
opposing  principle  to  the  circumstance  that  these 
Acts  afford  an  inducement  to  vice  and  a  license. 
That  is  the  first  principle.  And  then  in  the  operations 
of  the  Acts  I  find  that  they  do  really  and  practically 
present  a  license  as  completely  as  the  foreign  system 
of  licensing  does ;  that  is,  that  they  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  women  what  amounts  to  a  certificate  of  health, 
with  which  a  woman  comes  out  and  offers  herself  to 
customers  to  induce  them  to  commit  crime  with  her,  and 
that  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  Acts. 

17.316.  Have  you  from  your  personal  observation 
come  to  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  this  periodical 
examination  in  hardening  the  women  and  confirming 
them  in  a  life  of  sin  ? — I  have  come  to  a  veiy  distinct 
impression  that  that  is  emphatically  the  tendency  of 
the  examinations,  and  the  whole  process  of  forcibly 
bringing  the  women  up  and  hunting  them  up,  and 
hounding  them  up  to  these  rooms  in  broad  day,  and 
in  the  face  of  numbers  of  people,  and  this  so  notoriously 
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as  to  make  the  examining  house  the  most  celebrated 
house  in  the  town. 

17.317.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  fact 
of  these  women  being  subjected  to  periodical  exami- 
nation makes  them  more  attractive  to  men  who  wish 
to  protect  themselves  from  disease  ? — In  this  sense  it 
makes  them  more  attractive,  that  wherever  it  is 
known,  wlierever  the  Avomen  can  communicate  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  are  free  from  disease,  or  wherever 
information  reaches  the  man  or  men  that  these  women 
generally  are  free  from  disease,  it  becomes  an  incentive 
to  vice  on  the  part  of  those  men  who  so  discover  it. 
I  allude  particularly  to  the  notices  and  certificates 
which  these  women  present  to  men  to  induce  them  to 
commit  vice. 

17.318.  Do  you  know  that  these  women  are  in  the 
habit  of  showing  their  examination  notices  to  men  ? — I 
do.  My  attention  was  tirst  drawn  to  it  by  a  circumstance 
which,  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  relate  more 
particularly.  Some  months  ago  I  was  crossing 
Blackheath  with  a  member  of  our  committee,  and  we 
were  accosted  by  two  women,  who  almost  immediately 
spoke  of  their  certificates,  and  intimated  that  we 
might  be  sure  they  were  free  from  disease.  We 
declined  to  believe  in  the  fact  of  their  having  certifi- 
cates of  health,  and  they  brought  iis  under  the  light 
of  a  gas  lamp  very  eagerly  to  show  us  those  papers. 
I  need  not  say  these  papers  were  notices  to  appear  for 
examination,  which  had  the  date  of  the  previous  day, 
if  I  recollect  rightly,  and  ordering  them  up  for  exami- 
nation a  fortnight  hence.  We  demurred  to  these 
being  certificates  at  all.  They  seemed  scarcely  able 
to  understand  our  ignorance  in  reference  to  them.  It 
appeared  that  the  demand  for  them  from  gentlemen 
was  30  natural  that  they  were  quite  unused  to  anything 
like  a  demur  to  those  papers  being  certificates  of  health, 
but  at  once  they  said,  when  asked  as  to  the  paj)ers, 
"  If  we  were  ill,  we  should  not  have  these  papers,  but 
"  should  be  in  the  hospital,  and  that  must  be  con- 
"  vinciug  proof  to  you  that  we  are  free  from  disease." 

17.319.  Did  they  say  that  ?— They  said  it.    I  do 
not  say  exactly  in  that  language,  but  that  was  the 
sense  of  it.    "  It  proves  that  we  are  well."  We 
found  almost   immediately,  and  without  informing 
them  of  our  views,  that  notwithstanding  these  con- 
veniences which  these  papers  ofFei-ed  them,  yet  they 
were  disgusted  with  the  ordeal  of  the  examination, 
that  they  were  disgusted  with  being  brought  up  to  the 
examination  room  with  a  doctor,  an  old  man,  whom 
.they  stigmatized  in  language  which  I  will  not  repeat 
here ;  the  detectives  who  came  to  wait  sometimes,  as 
they  said,  while  they  actually  got  out  of  bed,  and 
actually  took  them  up,  and  accompanied  them  to  the 
station-house,  and  the  constable's  wife,  who  was  the 
person"  in  attendance  during  the  operation  of  exami- 
nation.    They  regai'ded  the  Act  as  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  their  liberty  ;  they  called  it  disgusting  that 
they  should  have  to  go  and  expose  their  persons, 
and  observed  that  when  iU  they  could  get  cured  under 
their  own  doctors,  and  did  not  need  in  broad  daylight 
to  go  up  50  at  a  time  with  policemen  laughing  at 
them,  to  a  street  in  Greenwich  to  be  examined.  They 
thanked  us  most  warmly  foij^  our  sympathy,  and  when 
asked  to  give  us  the  papersS'n  question,  they  showed  a 
reluctance  to  do  it  and  declined  ;  but  when  we  ex- 
plained our  object  in  wishing  to  have  the  papers,  one 
gave  hers  vip  willingly  and  the  other  refused ;  and  we 
pressed  her  very  much  to  do  it,  and  at  last  she  said, 
"  I  cannot  give  you  this  paper  ;  a  married  man  comes 
"  to  me  every  Saturday  night,  and  he  always  wants  to 
"  see  this  paper  before  he  goes  with  me,  to  know 
"  that  I  am  free  from  disease,  and  he  pays  my  rent." 
Indeed,  she  would  not  give  it  up  for  money.  They 
intimated  that  gentlemen  invariably  inquire  for  these 
certificates,  as  they  call  them. 

17.320.  These  were  two  women  who  addressed  you 
and  another  gentleman  ? — They  were. 

17.321.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  Were  they  Greenwich 
women  ? — I  believe  they  were  Greenvpich  women,  and 
they  revealed,  to  our  astonishment,  that  the  papers  were 
a  protection  to  them,  that  the  police  took  care  of  them. 


The  police  and  spies  told  them  it  would  protect  them  jjKjgrp^''^^'^^. 

from  outrage  and  insult.    They  used  to  be  brutally   

treated,  but  now  great  consideration  was  shown  to  them,  Mr.  D.  Cooper. 

because  they  were  "  under  Government."  Dr.   

and  the  police  told  them  that  with  these  papers,  if  24  April  1871. 
anybody  insulted  them,  they  could  be  imprisoned  for 
three  months,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  show  theii* 
notices  that  they  were  "  Government  women." 

17.322.  {Mr.  Mundella.)  What  do  you  mean  by 
brutal  treatment  ? — They  did  not  give  us  the  particu- 
lars, but  I  imagine  it  means  that  women  who  prostitute 
themselves,  those  of  so  degraded  a  character  as  to 
prostitute  themselves  on  Blackheath,  were  sometimes 
exposed  to  other  than  the  gentle  and  moderate  treat- 
ment which  women  ordinarily  receive  from  those  who 
go  with  them. 

17.323.  {Chairman.^  Then,  notwithstanding  this 
periodical  examination  relieving  them  from  all  brutal 
treatment,  they  still  objected  to  it  ?■ — They  still  ob- 
jected to  it  on  the  ground  of  its  great  indecency 
and  impropriety.  I  have  other  experience  with  regard 
to  these  papers,  and  if  you  wish  me  to  adduce  it  now 
I  will  do  so. 

17.324.  Certainly. — I  ought  to  add  in  reference  to 
that  paper,  that  it  was  forwarded  to  the  Premier, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  with  a  letter  explanatory  of  the  cir- 
cumstances at  the  time,  otherwise  I  should  have 
produced  it  here.  I  have  another  dated  February 
14th  from  another  woman  at  Greenwich,  and  another 
which  was  given  to  me  at  Plymouth,  and  another 
which  was  given  to  me  at  Devonport. 

17.325.  Were  those  papers  shewn  to  you  by  the 
women  ? — They  were  given  to  me  by  women.  I 
cannot  say  which  of  them  were  given  to  me  in 
the  form  of  solicitation,  but  some  of  them  were. 
These  are  notices  to  appear  for  examination.  On  the 
14th  of  this  month  I  went  to  Woolwich,  which  is  a 
town  subject  to  these  Acts  of  Parliament,  determined 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  present  system  of  offering 
these  notice  papers  prevailed  there  as  an  inducement 
to  vice  in  the  way  I  have  indicated.  The  first  young 
woman  I  met  was  the  moment  before  larking  with 
three  soldiers,  one  of  whom  pushed  her  very  inde- 
cently, and  she  shouted  out  in  language  equally  in- 
decent. I  make  that  observation,  because  now  it  is 
said  that  these  women  are  much  more  decent  and 
proper  in  their  language  and  manner.  After  speaking 
to  her  for  some  time,  I  asked  her  for  her  paper,  and 
she  at  once  said  that  she  had  not  got  one,  adding,  that 
there  had  been  "  a  row,"  using  her  own  language,  at 
the  examining  house  yesterday,  because  the  papers 
were  not  given;  but  she  said,  "I  am  all  right  ;  I 
was  up  yesterday ;"  with  an  assurance  of  manner  which 
seemed  to  say,  "  That  will  satisfy  you."  The  next 
I  spoke  to,  when  asked  for  the  paper  repeated  what 
the  other  had  said,  and  added,  "  We  don't  need  these 
"  papers  now,  for  all  the  men  know  we  are  under 
"  examination."  I  may  just  remark  here  that  the 
papers  seem  to  be — I  was  going  to.  say — almost 
superfluous  at  the  present  time.  At  first  they  were 
of  great  utility,  because  men  were  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty as  to  the  disease,  but  now  there  seems  to 
be  a  general  impression  amongst  the  men  in  these 
garrison  towns  that  all  the  women  are  subjected  to  the 
Acts,  so  that  the  papers,  or  "  certificates  "  as  they  are 
called,  are  not  so  much  in  requisition.  The  third 
one  said  that  the  papers  had  been  done  away  with,  and 
that  a  young  woman  whom  she  named  had  made  a  row 
at  the  inspection  room,  as  she  wanted  the  paper  for 
her  own  purposes ;  she  wanted  to  show  it  to  gentle- 
men. For  my  information  this  young  woman  of  17  added 
that  men  had  asked  for  them.  She  said,  "  They  have 
"  often  asked  me  for  mine,  and  the  doctor  ought  to 
"  give  them  to  us."  I  found  that  the  practice  of  the 
doctor  at  Woolwich  at  the  present  time,  which  did  not 
prevail  at  the  date  of  this  paper,  which  she  eventually 
gave  me,  and  which  commenced  on  that  Thursday, 
was  to  give  these  young  women  a  notice  paper  imme- 
diately after  examination,  and  then,  when  a  woman 
came  downstairs  she  was  asked  by  the  inspector  to 
give  up  the  paper  to  him,  and  so  what  was  to  be  a 
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premium  or  inducement  to  vice  was  attempted  to  be 
stopped,  and  this  was  a  source  of  great  complaint  and 
commotion  at  the  examining  house  on  the  Thursday 
in  question.  The  young  woman  who  made  the  com- 
motion said,  '•  If  I  am  not  to  liave  tlie  paper  for 
my  own  purposes  you  sliall  not  have  it,"  and  she 
tore  it  up  before  the  inspector  and  threw  the  pieces 

away.  tvt  t 

17,326.  Was  that  iu  your  presence  .'' — JNo  ;  1  am 
speaking  of  what  was  related  to  me.  Now  I  will 
mention^the  circumstances.  The  young  woman  showed 
me  the  last  paper  I  received,  which  is  one  I  have  here, 
and  will  hand  it  you.  It  is  dated  the  6th  of  April. 
Having  asked  her  for  her  paper,  she  said,  "  If  you  will 
wait  a  second  I  will  fetch  it."  In  a  few  minutes  she 
returned  with  the  one  in  question,  and  another  which 
she  «-ave  me.    She  said,  "  Why  could  not  we  have  the 


papers 


^...j^,  — .  ?    If  we  are  to  be  kept  clean,  why  should 
not  we  have  them  to  show  men  that  we  are  clean  ?  " 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  proper  inference  from  the 
Act.    If  the  Act  was  intended  to  keep  these  women 
clean  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  it  should  place  something 
in  their  hands  to  give  soldiers  and  sailors,  which  would 
show  them  that  they  were  what  Parliament  wished 
them  to  be.    The  next  woman  had  been  at  Aldershot, 
before  being  at  Woolwich.    She  made  a  remark  about 
*'  Government  women,"  and  said,  "  We  are  Govern- 
ment women."    I  said  remonstratingly,    How  can 
"  you  say  that  ? "    She  said  at  once,  "  Are  we  not 
"  examined  by   Government   men,   and   taken  in 
"  hand  by  the  Government  police,  and  this  without 
"  pay.     Don't  we  go  into  Government  hospitals, 
"  and  are   not  we  kept  there  free  of  expense  ? 
"  This  is  just  as  soldiers  are,  and  we  are  like  them." 
This  reminds  me  that  I  met  with  a  young  woman 
whose  conviction  was  that  the  Government  ought  to 
support  them  altogether.    "  'I  hey  kept  them  free  from 
"  disease  for  the  sake  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  they 
«  oughtto  support  them  altogether."  That  was  a  young 
woman  I  met  while  going  witii  a  member  of  our 
committee  over  Blackheath.     She  was  opposed  to 
examination,  and  said,  "  Why  should  not  the  London 
girls  be  examined  ?"    She  said,  "  Our  chaps  go  there 
"  and  get  disease  and  bring  it  here,  and  then  we  get 
«'  it  from  them,  and  it  is  unjust  for  one  to  be  examined 
"  and  not  another."    There  is  a  great  feeling  of 
jealousy  existing  among  these  women  under  the  Acts, 
towards  women  who  are  not  under  them,  and  who  go 
with  the  men  who  associate  with  them,  and  on  this 
ground  as  well  as  that  of  disease,  it  is  feasible  in 
theory,  and  without  doubt  true  iu  fact  that  the  women 
do  teU' against  each  other,  and,  as  it  is  termed,  "  run 
one  another  in,"  a  practice  said  by  the  women  and 
others  to  prevail  very  extensively  in  the  Devonport 

district.  ,     .      -  rr., 

17,327.  Were  these  notes  taken  at  the  time  .'' — ihey 
were'  taken  at  the  time.  I  wrote  them  down  imme- 
diately on  the  same  night,  therefore  they  are  perfectly 
reliable.  This  is  quite  the  experience  of  a  missionary 
I  conversed  with  at  Woolwich,  and  it  perfectly  tallies 
with  the  statement  which  a  woman  made  to  me  a  week 
or  two  ago,  who  came  voluntarily  to  our  home  to  seek 
admission.  She  said  the  papers  served  three  pur- 
poses. They  served  to  show  the  pohce  that  they  were 
authorised,  or  something  to  that  effect,  when  they  go 
to  a  strange  place ;  to  show  to  girls  who  suspect  them 
to  be  what  is  called  "  on  the  square,"  that  is,  not  under 
the  Acts,  a  term  which  is  well  understood  in  these 
garrison  towns  ;  and  to  show  to  gentlemen  when  they 
are  asked  for.  The  fourth  I  asked,  on  the  first 
mention,  said  the  papers  were  discontinued,  but, 
added  she  eagerly,  "  If  you  will  go  to  my  landlady, 
"  she  wUl  tell  you  that  I  was  up  for  examination 
"  yesterday."  That  appears  to  be  a  necessary  ex- 
pedient to  which  these  women  will  resort.  If  these 
papers  be  entirely  withdrawn,  if  a  verbal  notice  be 
given  to  the  women  to  come  up,  they  will  get  the  land- 
ladies with  whom  they  live,  or  where  they  resort  to 
with  men,  to  aflirm  that  they  Avere  up  on  a  certain  day; 
and  of  course,  as  it  will  be  to  their  interest,  as  it  always 
is,  to  be  iu  agreement  with  the  women,  no  reliance  is 


to  be  placed  on  their  word  as  to  the  actual  fact  of 
examination  on  the  day  stated. 

17.328.  (&>  J.  Trelawni/.)  Could  not  you  place 
any  reliance  on  a  brothel-keeper's  Avord  ? — What  I 
mean  to  say  is,  a  brothel-keeper  is  generally  of  such  a 
character,  that  if  a  girl  lives  with  her,  she  says,  "  I 
"  wish  you  would  say  I  was  up  for  examination 
"  yesterday ; "  and  it  will  be  a  great  temptation  to 
them  to  accede  to  that  request. 

17.329.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  be  believed  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  in  many  instances  they  would 
be,  at  all  events.    It  would  be  one  means  of  confirming 
the  statement  of  any  one  seeking  for  information  on 
that  point,  and  convincing  him  as  to  the  circumstances. 
This  woman  said,  "  She  will  tell  you  I  was  for  examina- 
tion yesterday.  You  will  have  to  pay  6c?.  for  tlie  use  of 
the  room."     I  gathered  it  was  an  "  accommodation- 
house."  She  spoke  of  the  withdrawal  of  tlie  papers  as  a 
great  injustice,  saying,  "What  are  you  to  do  if  a  friend 
will  not  come  to  you  Avithout  seeing  the  paper  ?  "  It 
occurs  to  me,  that  if  all  these  women,  in  order  to  assure 
their  customers  that  they  are  free,   tell  them  that 
they  were  examined  recently,  and  refer  them  for  proof 
to  other  girls,  or  to  the  landlady  or  brothel-keeper, 
the  evil  of  the  system  as  compared  Avith  the  notice 
paper,  as  a  fact,  Avill  be  increased;   but,  as  I  said 
before,  it  is  noAV  unnecessary  that  these  papers  should 
be  given  for  the  purposes  of  the  Avomen.    It  served 
as  part  of  a  great  educational  process ;  but  at  this 
time,  as  two  women  told  us  recently  at  Southampton,  , 
when  one  Avas  complaining  that  she  had  not  received 
her  paper,  and  said  it  Avas  a  great  injustice  that  it  Avas 
not  given  to  her  until  within  several  days  of  the 
time  for  examination.    We  asked  her  why  she  con- 
sidered it  an  injustice  that  she  did  not  have  the  paper. 
She  said,  "  Because  gentlemen  asked  for  the  papers, 
and  it  Avas  necessary  to  have  them."     The  other 
turned  to  her  immediately  and  said,  "  It  is  not  quite 
"  so  necessary  noAV.    All  the  men  know  Ave  aie  under 
"  examination."    Therefore  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
mischief  having  been  done,  the  withdrawal  of  these 
notice  papers  is  entirely  inoperative  as  a  means  of 
doing  aAvay  with  that  mischief  as  long  as  the  Acts  exist. 

17.330.  As  long  as  the  examination  exists  is  what 
you  are  addi'essing  yourself  to  ? — Until  the  entire  Act 
be  repealed.  The  examination  being  done  aAvay 
with  will  so  far  be  a  great  thing.  The  greatest  of  all 
that  could  be  effected,  would  be  to  do  aAvay  Avith  the 
compulsory  examination,  and  the  Avilhdrawal  of  com- 
pulsory detention  in  hospital  would  complete  the  affair. 

17.331.  Then  your  remarks  are  not  confined  to  the 
periodical  examination,  but  to  the  compulsory  deten- 
tion ? — Yes. 

17.332.  In  fact  you  object  to  the  Acts  altogether? 
— I  object  to  the  Acts  altogether.  Those  are  the  two 
principal  things  ;  and  I  object  to  the  Acts  entirely. 

17.333.  Then  supposing  these  Acts  were  repealed, 
would  you  suggest  any  substitute  for  them,  or  would 
you  leave  things  as  they  were  ? — I  certainly  would 
not  suggest  any  substitute  for  these  Acts.  The  things 
as  they  Avere  were  much  better  than  things  as  they 
are.  That  is  the  imjjression  I  have ;  that  is,  that 
the  provision  of  voluntary  hospitals  Avas  much  more 
effectual,  on  the  Avhole,  than  these  Acts  have  been,  for 
the  very  purpose  for  which  these  Acts  were  formed. 

17.334.  You  have  visited  various  other  places  I 
think  ?  —  I  have  visited  Southampton,  Maidstone, 
GreeuAvich,  Woolwich,  Portsmouth,  and  Chatham ; 
and  I  have  here  notes  of  information,  if  you  Avill 
allow  me  to  give  them,  Avith  regard  to  each  of  those 
places. 

17.335.  I  Avill  ask  you  generally,  before  you  give 
that  particular  information,  Avhether  the  results  of 
your  visits  to  those  places  Avere  pretty  much  the  same 
as  those  statements  Avhich  you  have  read  in  detail  ? 
— I  think  I  may  say,  that  Avith  regard  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  these  notice  papers,  the  evil  was  as  gi'cat  in 
other  toAvns  as  in  Woolwich,  and  the  hatred  of 
examination  Avas  equally  great.  The  feeling  of 
degradation  which  seems  to  have  been  produced  upon 
the  women,  appears  equally  great  with  some  exceptions. 
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The  doctor  wlio  performs  the  examination  is  much 
more  kindly  spoken  of  in  some  towns  than  in  others, 
yet  they  all  hate  the  examinations,  not  simply  the 
examinations  themselves,  but  the  concomitants,  being 
forced  up  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  the  exami- 
nation houses  amidst  the  jeers  of  the  people;  kept 
there  herded  together  in  the  most  indiscriminate 
way  ;  obhged  to  face  one  of  their  own  sex  while  in 
the  act  of  being  examined  ;  and  the  examination,  and 
these  objections  incidental  to  the  examination,  all 
tend  to  the  obnoxiousness  of  the  whole  affair. 

17.336.  Did  these  women  state  to  you  that  their 
persons  were  exposed  to  one  of  their  own  sex  during 
the  examination  ? — They  stated  to  me  generally  that 
the  nurses  prepared  them  for  examination.  In  some 
instances,  I  understood  them,  that  the  nurse  then 
withdrew.  In  other  instances,  that  she  stood  behind 
the  girl  during  the  operation  of  examination. 

17.337.  You  are  now  going  to  mention  certain 
instances  ? — I  am   now  going   to   mention  certain 
instances  with  reference  to  Greenwich  and  other 
garrison  towns,  the  result  of  my  visits  and  ob- 
servation there.     I  went  on  the  21st  of  June  to 
the  Greenwich  examiuing-house  to  make  observations. 
The  first  notice  I  took  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
Greenwich  examination  was,  that  a  boy  of  14  was 
peeping  in  at  the  gate,  and  in  answer  to  my  question 
said  it  was  for  the  inspection  of  the  women  of  the 
town  ;  that  they  went  up  every  fortnight.    From  that 
I  deduced  the  impression  that  it  was  and  would  be  most 
pernicious  in  its  effects  on  the  growing  youth  of  our 
country.    The  neighbours  were  loud  and  indignant 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  examination  house. 
One  living  in  the  house,  at  the  sight  of  four  young 
girls  who  had  just  come  up  for  examination,  burst 
into  tears.    She  is  the  mother  of  14  children,  and  said 
a  few  weeks  ago  the  crowd  had  behaved  shamefully. 
She  was  going  to  her  home,  which  is  the  next  house  to 
the  examination  house,  and  the  people  said,  "  Here  is 
"one  of  them,"  making  jeers  and  remarks  with  refer- 
ence to  this  respectable  woman.    That  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  most  convincing  argument  that  it  was  demoralis- 
ing and  offensive  to  the  inhabitants  generally,   I  may 
say  that  the  street — and  it  is  a  house  situate  in  the 
middle  of  a  bye  street — is  occupied  by  people  of  rather 
a  poor  class,  but  all  respectable  people,  and  they  were  all 
very  indignant  at  the  circumstance  of  the  house  being 
there.     The  next  circumstance  that  I  noticed  was 
that  three  men  came  up  to  the  door,  and  stood  about 
it,  evidently  curious  as  to  the  young  women,  and 
possibly  from  some  other  motive.    I  saw  Dr.  Stewart 
there,  and  after  some  conversation,  referring  to  a  case, 
I  put  this  question  to  him,  "  Has  any  officer  brought 
"  to  you  a  young  woman  whom  you  have  found  to  be 
"  a  virgin  ?"    He  replied,  "  I  must  decline  to  answer 
the  question."  He  assigned  no  reason.  I  said  at  length, 
"  I  assume  that  that  is  the  case,"  and  he  did  not  demur. 
I  said,  "If  there  was  any  single  instance,  it  would 
justify  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  alone."  Some  days  after 
again  visiting  Greenwich,  I  observed  a  youth  of  15,who 
appeared  to  live  in  the  house,  a  circumstance  itself 
which  will  be  deemed,  I  imagine,  a  most  improper  thing. 
A  man  who  lives  opposite  said,  "  There  is  no  person 
in  the  street  who  is  not  opposed  to  the  Acts."  When 
the  Acts  first  came  into  operation,  the  neighbours 
informed  me  that  the  inhabitants  could  not  go  up  the 
street  for  the  noise  and  uproar,  the  boys  calling  out, 
"  Where  have  you  put  your  ticket?"    Upon  which 
the  women  gave  a  fearfully  obscene  answer,  which  1 
will  not  venture  to  mention,  all  in  the  hearing  of  the 
inhabitants.    At  the  gate,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
gate  was  singing  and  whistling  cheerfully,  and  con- 
trasted with  this,  was  a  girl  of  18  with  her  eyes 
swollen  with  crying.     The  mother  was  with  her 
in  the  examination-house  a  long  time,  and  when  she 
came  out  said  the  daughter  had  been  sent  to  the 
hospital,  but  it  was  not  disease  ;  "  She  is  only  suifer- 
"  ing  from  weakness  :  she  has  a  situation  to  go  to 
"  to-night."  The  landlord  of  the  house  came  up  to  me 
and  made  this  observation,  "  What  you  are  looking 
for  here  is  a  clean  woman  for  yourself."  I  will  not  put 
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it  in  the  strong  language  he  conveyed  it  to  me  in,  but  thibtt- 

that  is  almost  the  language  he  used,  implying  that  it  ^I^'^'i'M  DAY. 

was  the  habit  of  persons  to  wait  outside  the  examina-   iir   n  n 

,.      ,         /     T  f  1  •        X  ,  J-'-  Cooper. 

tion-house  (as  i  know  from  otner  experience)  for  the   

women  to  come  out,  which  in  itself  would  be  deemed  by  24  April  1871. 

them  as  evidence  of  Ireedom  from  disease,  because  

otherwise  they  would  be  detained  and  sent  to  hospital. 
I  saw  three  men  afterwards  fraternising  at  the  door 
with  the  ofiicers.     At  the  railway  station,  I  con- 
versed with  one  of  the  officials,  who  said  that  the 
habit  of  the  registered  women  was  to  "  split "  on  the  sly 
ones,  because  it  interfered  with  their  trade,  which  they 
felt  to  be  their  own,  now  that  the  Government  gave 
them  papers,  or,  in  other  words,  appointed  them.  The 
general  observation  of  the  women  subject  to  the  Acts 
was  one  of  great  abhorrence,  and  their  cries  of  shame 
against  the  Act  and  all  its  operations  were  unanimous. 
That  refers  exclusively  to  Greenwich.  Then  I  was  in- 
vited to  Gravesend,  and  a  meeting  was  held  by  the  mayor 
of  Gravesend  and  some  of  the  town  councillors  and  the 
people  there,  and  I  was  invited  to  visit  with  the  view 
of  giving  my  experience  with  reference  to  women 
generally,  and  with  reference  to  the  Acts  in  particular. 
There  v/as  a  person  there  Avho  spoke  at  that  meeting 
so  affectingly  of  the  young  girls  whom  he  witnessed, 
and  of  the  scenes  at  the  examination-house  and  at  the 
doors,  that  I  determined  to  go  and  visit  the  examination- 
house  myself  on  the  following  day.    I  went  accord- 
ingly, and  saw  a  number  of  empty  houses,  which  I  found 
could  not  be  either  let  or  sold  in  consequence  of  their 
contiguity  to  the  examination-house.    All  the  people 
in  the  locality  cried  "  shame,"  and  pointed  out  how 
damaging  to  property  generally  it  was  where  these 
examination  houses  were.    I  Avas  informed  of  the  first 
scene  which  struck  the  inhabitants  there,  which  was 
that  of  the  arrival  of  a  military  ambulance  waggon 
with  a  quantity  of  bedding,  with  soldiers  in  uniform  as 
out-riders.     I  was  told  a  detective  would  be  at  the 
street  at  each  end  at  11  o'clock,  and  found  it  was 
perfectly  correct.     I  was  walking   about   there  in 
the  street  not  many  yards  from  the  examination- 
house,  when  a  policeman  in  private  clothes  came 
up  and  accosted  me,  and  said  he  must  request  that 
I  should  go  away,  that  I  should  not  be  allowed  to 
walk  in  the  street.    I  questioned  his  authority  to  re- 
move me  from  the  street,  and  asked  him  for  it  ;  he  said 
he  had   orders   to  remove  every  person   from  the 
street  in  consequence  of  the  examination-house  being- 
there,  mentioning  as  his  reason,  that  large  numbers 
of  watermen  and  others  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
coming  near  to  the  examination-house  waiting  for 
the  women,  and  watching  them,  and  making  all  sorts 
of  remarks  with  reference  to  them  when  going  in  and 
coming  out.    I  declined  to  go  a'vay  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  he  was  assured  that  1  was  a  respectable 
person,  and  made  an  apology  to  me.     A  neighbour 
told  me  that  half-a-dozen  boys  had  beeii  in  the  habit 
of  sitting  on  the  kerb-stone,  the  eldest  not  over  11, 
and  indulging  in  remarks  and  gestures  so  degrading 
that  it  made  her  very  flesh  creep.    Two  well-dressed 
girls  entered  the  examination-room,  and  were  named 
to  me  as  officers'  ladies.    In  company  with  one  of  the 
town  magistrates  I  afterwards  saw  them  visiting  the 
shops  in  the  High  Street,  and  he  was  very  reluctant 
to  be  convinced  that  they  were  women  of  the  town, 
and  had  just  been  up  for  examination.    Three  more 
came,  one  older  than  the  others,  dangling  a  large  key 
on  her  finger.    She  was  named  to  me  as  a  notorious 
brothel-keeper,  and  she  had  these  women  in  her 
charge.    In  a  very  brazen  manner  she  said,  "  I  go  up 
"  to  see  that  they  are  all  right.     I  quite  hold  with 
"  examination.    If  it  were  not  for  such  as  these  your 
"  wives  and  daughters  would  not  be  safe," — a  circum- 
stance which  has  frequently  come  to  my  ears  from 
some  of  the  more  hardened  women  themselves  since 
the  Acts  came  into  operation,  and  in  the  towns  in 
which  they  are  In  operation. 

17,338.  [Mj:  Mu7idella).  What  circumstances  do 
you  refer  to  ? — That  the  women  make  this  remark, 
"  that  if  it  were  not  for  such  as  us,  who  are  a 
"  necessity,  your  wives  and  daughters  would  not  be 
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THIRTY-      "  safe,"    implyiDsr   by  that,    that   they  considered 

  *  that  they  were  a  real  need  ;  that  the  Government 

Mr.  D.  Cooper,  saw  that  they  were  a  real  need,  and   had  taken 

  them  under  its  protection.     I  may  say  that  both 

24  April  1871.  these   girls  that  she  had    in   tow,  turned  on  her 

 ■      most  savagely,  and  cursed  her  with  bitter  curses. 

The  next  scene  was  a  girl  emerging  from  the  house, 
shouting  in  a  loud  tone,  "  I  am  as  right  as  nine- 
pence  !"  so  that  many  persons  could  hear  her.  She  was 
reproved  by  me.  She  said,  "  One  of  the  girls  is 
crying  in  the  examination-house,"  that  the  doctor — I 
do  not  know  whether  I  should  state  the  actual  words 
that  I  heard  used — had  "  jib-boomed  "  her  with  too 
large  an  instrument,  and  was  obliged  to  use  a  smaller 
one,  and  that  was  the  occasion  of  her  crying.  I  saw 
her  afterwards,  and  her  face  confirmed  that  story, 

17.339.  How  came  you  to  know  that  this  was  a 
confirmation  ? — She  had  just  come  from  the  examina- 
tion-house, and  had  come  from  this  girl  she  had  seen 
crying,  and  who  informed  her  of  this. 

17.340.  Had  you  been  previously  in  communication 
with  her  ? — No. 

17.341.  How  came  she  to  make  such  a  remark  to 
you,  as  a  stranger  ?— I  entered  into  a  conversation 
with  her  in  reference  to  these  Acts. 

17.342.  (^Chairman.^  You  were  standing  outside 
the  house,  aiid  conversing  with  these  women  as  they 
came  out  ? — Exactly  so.  A  neighbour  came  to  me,  and 
complained  bitterly  of  the  annoyance  the  place  was.  She 
said,  the  neighbours  made  it  a  rule  to  shut  themselves 
indoors  until  it  was  all  over.  I  observed  at  several 
houses  young  girls  and  children  looking,  peeping,  and 
making  remarks  as  to  the  dress  of  the  women,  several 
of  them  being  gaudily  dressed.  It  struck  me  as  being 
terribly  injurious  to  these  young  people,  the  sight  of  so 
many  women  getting  a  living  by  vice,  and  going  up  for 
such  a  purpose.  I  met  a  number  of  women  saunter- 
ing about  the  street  afterwaids,  which  reminds  me  of 
the  circumstance,  that  these  women  from  my  observa- 
tion, and  from  the  observation  of  others  of  experience, 
are  much  more  frequently  seen  in  the  streets  in  the  day 
time  now  than  they  were,  and,  as  I  know,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  solicit  men  much  more  frequently  in  the  streets 
in  the  day  time  than  they  used  to  do.  The  police 
were  warning  them  away  from  the  High  Street, 
as  if  it  were  midnight.  One  of  the  women  I  spoke 
to  was  in  a  fearful  state  of  despair,  wishing  that  her 
end  might  come  that  day,  but  for  the  dreadful  future. 
She  was  under  the  examination.  Another  day  that  I 
went  to  Gravesend  I  witnessed  there  scenes  of  the 
following  character.  The  first  was  that  of  a  girl 
coming  out  of  the  house  crying  :  she  had  been  ordered 
to  hospital,  and  as  these  women  frequently  profess 
not  to  be  diseased  when  they  are  ordered  to  hospital, 
and,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Wolferstan,  it 
is  a  fact  that  a  great  many  are  sent  to  hospital  who 
are  not  diseased,  it  appeared  to  me  a  feasible  ground 
for  the  complaint  that  these  women  frequently  make, 
that  they  are  not  ill  when  they  are  sent  to  hospital. 
I  observed  two  young  girls  about  14  or  15  hanging 
about  the  house  in  a  state  of  curiosity,  but  they  were 
not  of  the  fallen  class,  and  then  another,  and  then  two 
others.  I  observed  an  elderly  and  degraded  looking 
woman  in  rags  enter  the  examination  house,  and  just 
before  her  several  lady-like  looking  gii'ls,  very  gen- 
teelly di-essed.  All  such  are  herded  together  to  wait 
their  turn.  Just  then  another,  whom  the  officer  told 
me  was  "  a  vile  creature,"  entered  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation. It  occurred  to  me,  from  my  large  exjjerience 
of  these  women,  that  to  associate  those  of  the  degraded 
type  with  others  who  had  just  gone  astray,  Avas  the 
most  damaging  thing  to  the  women  themselves  that 
could  possibly  be  conceived.  Another  came  out  cry- 
ing bitterly,  "  Ordered  to  hospital,  knowing  well,  the 
doctor  says,  I  shall  only  be  in  a  few  days."  I  saw 
the  doctor,  and  named  other  girls  who  complained  of 
this.  He  remarked,  "  It  cannot  be,  as  I  am  the 
doctor  at  the  hospital."  I  had  previously  read  in 
the  letter  to  the  Admiralty,  written  by  the  four  sur- 
geons of  Devonport,  very  strong  remarks  as  to  the 
great  impropriety  it  would  be  if  the  examining 


surgeon  and  the  house  sm-geon  of  the  hospital  were 
one  and  the  same  person,  giving  word^  to  the  elFect 
that  he  would  be  judge,  and  jury,  and  gaoler  combined 
in  one  ;  which  seemed  to  me  very  pertinent  remarks, 
and  yet  such  proved  to  be  the  case  here.  This  doctor 
said,  this  woman  could  not  be  sent  into  the  hospital 
not  diseased,  because  he  himself  was  surgeon  to  the 
hospital,  and  therefore  it  could  not  so  happen.  I 
will  just  state  here  what  occurs  to  me  ;  that  I  spoke 
to  a  visiting  surgeon  under  these  Acts  in  refei-ence  to 
that  point,  and  said,  "  You  cannot  always  discover 
when  these  women  are  diseased."  He  said,  "  Well, 
"  if  we  do  not  discover  it,  you  know,  the  house  sur- 
"  geon  will  at  the  hospital  to  which  she  has  gone." 
The  inspector  had  just  closed  the  door,  and  he  nodded 
to  me  and  said,  "  We  have  shut  up  shop  for  the 
day,"  which  appeared  to  me,  considering  the  terrible 
circumstances  altogether,  as  indicating  a  very  im- 
proper state  of  mind  for  a  man  in  his  position  to  be 
in.  I  had  it  from  one  of  the  borough  police,  that 
these  women  used  to  drive  up  in  cabs,  but  that  it 
had  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  disorder  and 
complaint,  that  the  order  had  been  given  that  no 
cabs  were  to  be  used  by  the  women ;  that  women 
coming  in  cabs  were  to  be  made  to  stop  at  the  bottom 
of  the  street,  and  walk  up  the  street.  When 
you  know  that  that  street  is  a  very  quiet  street,  and 
not  one  in  which  there  is  much  traffic,  you  will  think 
it,  I  fancy,  very  unsuitable  that  these  women  should 
be  made  to  walk  up  the  street  amidst  the  observations 
of  the  people  in  the  houses,  rather  than  being  brought 
up  in  cabs. 

17.343.  You  are  still  at  Gravesend? — I  am  still 
at  Gravesend.  I  made  some  observations  of  the 
same  character  at  Plymouth,  but  very  few.  I  will 
give  them  to  you  as  they  are.  I  went  to  Plymouth, 
and  on  the  first  occasion  of  my  going  to  the  ex- 
amination-house in  the  neighbourhood,  I  went  with 
Mrs.  Lewis  to  Dr.  Pickthorn,  the  examining  sur- 
geon. She  was  anxious  to  get  a  girl  oS  the  register, 
on  whose  behalf  an  application  had  been  already  made 
to  the  doctor,  because  the  girl  herself  could  not  write. 
He  quibbled  a  gi-eat  deal  about  the  informality  of  the 
notice,  saying  that  the  notice  should  be  from  the  girl, 
and  that  it  was  not  sufficient  for  a  lady  to  ap^^ly  to 
him,  and  ask  him  to  remove  the  girl's  name  from  the 
register  ;  it  must  come  from  the  girl  herself.  That 
was  the  gi'eat  objection  that  he  made ;  and  after  we  had 
endeavoured  to  remove  it  for  some  time,  pointing  out 
that  he  ought  not  to  stand  upon  technicalities,  he 
said  that  the  insjjector  really  had  not  had  time  to  look 
into  her  case,  and  therefore  she  must  wait  until  he 
had  time.  Such  is  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  getting  a  girl  off'  the  register  through  the 
police  surgeon.  Another  occurrence  was,  that  three 
girls  I  saw  enter  there  were  in  company,  and  they 
were  very  near  the  door,  and  one  shouted  out  in  such 
language  that  I  hardly  feel  it  right  to  mention  it  here, 
but  as  a  specimen  I  will  just  say  what  she  said,  in  a 
loud  tone,  so  that  the  people  all  along  the  line  of  houses 
could  have  heard  it ;  she  called  out,  "  I  am  going  up 
to  show  — '— — -" 

17.344.  How  was  she  dressed  } — Very  well  dressed ; 
a  young  woman  about  18  or  19  ;  as  far  as  my  recollec- 
tion sei'ves  me  she  did  not  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
lowest  class.  I  may  just  remark,  that  these  women 
are  either  very  much  abashed  at  going  to  the  house  of 
examination,  as  I  know  in  some  instances  at  Gravesend, 
or  else  they  assume  a  brazenness  of  demeanour  such  as 
this  woman  exhibited  when  she  used  these  words. 
I  observe  that  they  either  come  in  one  frame  of 
mind,  holding  down  their  heads  as  at  Gravesend, 
covering  them  with  umbrellas  or  parasols,  or  else  as  in 
the  othei-,  coming  flauntingly  and  defiantly,  as  if  they 
were  brought  down  to  such  a  state  of  degradation  that 
they  did  not  care  what  became  of  them,  or  who  knew 
anything  of  them. 

17.345.  Then  you  distinctly  noticed  those  two  classes 
of  women  ? — I  distinctly  noticed  those  two  features  of 
the  women's  conduct.  The  next  circumstance  1  ob- 
served was  a  boy  peeping  and  wanting  to  know  what 
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it  was,  and  afterwards  several  boys  and  youths  making 
the  same  inquiry.  In  a  veiy  short  time,  no  doubt,  they 
would  find  it  out.  Among  other  circumstances  I 
observed  one  that  particularly  struck  me — that  of  a 
poor  girl  who  came  to  me  saying  (I  gave  them  little 
papers,  telling  them  that  I  was  engaged  in  rescuing 
women,  and  so  on)  that  she  was  very  anxious  to  get 
olF  the  register.  She  was  in  a  dreadful  state  of  mind 
about  it,  and  said  she  had  gone  to  live  with  a  young 
man,  and  lived  entirely  with  him,  and  she  did  not 
know  how  it  was  possible  to  get  off  these  books,  that 
he  insisted  on  it,  that  she  should  not  go  up  for  ex- 
amination. I  sketched  out  a  letter  for  her,  and 
directed  her  to  write  a  letter,  and  she  came  back  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  with  an  ill-written  letter,  and 
I  accompanied  her  very  naturally  to  the  front  door 
of  the  house,  the  examining  part  of  the  house  being 
at  the  back,  and  asked  to  see  Mr.  Pickthorn,  and 
said,  "  This  woman  is  anxious  to  get  her  name  off  the 
"  register,  and  that  she  would  give  him  a  letter  in  the 
"  usual  form,  as  required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament." 
He  Avas  very  indignant,  and  said  any  woman  coming 
on  a  message  like  that  should  come  in  at  the  ordinary 
door,  and  be  subject  like  the  others  to  examination. 
I  found  it  to  be  the  universal  rule,  that  when  they 
want  to  get  off  the  register  they  are  required  at  that 
very  time,  and  continuously,  to  go  up  for  inspection, 
notwithstanding  that  they  have  affirmed  that  they 
have  left  the  streets,  and  are  waiting  the  decision 
of  the  pohce  officer.  Mr.  Pickthorn  refused  to  take 
the  letter,  and  called  Anniss,  the  inspector  of  the 
police,  who  came  and  said  that  it  was  his  house,  and 
requested  us  to  leave  the  premises.  The  young 
woman,  in  a  state  of  great  fear  and  trembling,  said, 
"  I  suppose  I  had  better  go  in  the  usual  way,"  and 

Adjourned  ■ 


she  went  in,  as  I  suppose  and  believe,  to  the  exami-  jjighth'^DAY 

nation  in  the  ordinary  way  that  a  woman  would.   

I  may  just  remark  that,  in  consequence  of  the  remon-  Mr.D.  Cooper. 

strance  I  made  to  Mr.  Pickthorn,  her   name  was   

eventually  removed  from  the  register  in  the  course  of  ^4  April  1871. 

some  weeks.    Fifty -five  of  those  women  I  observed  go 

in  at  that  door,  while  waiting  in  the  neighbourhood, 

and  the  state  of  demoralization,  as  pictured  in  their 

manner  and  countenances,  and  words  and  gestures, 

was  of  the  most  fearful  character. 

17.346.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Pickthorn  acted  otherwise  than  in 
accordance  with  the  formalities  of  law  ? — I  believe  he 
was  acting  according  to  the  formalities  of  law,  and 
therefore  it  appears  to  me  it  does  throw  great  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  getting  off  the  register  in  a  manner  I 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  more  fully  to  describe,  so 
as  to  exonerate  this  surgeon.  It  is  generally,  perhaps 
not  exclusively,  made  too  wide  a  field  of  discretion, 
but  the  odium  rests  on  the  law. 

17.347.  But  I  ask  you  with  reference  to  a  word 
which  perhaps  you  might  wish  to  retract,  when  you 
said  he  was  "  quibbling."  ? — Well,  he  objected.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  I  could  not  but  call  it  quibbling 
when  he  said  it  should  be  the  woman's  own  letter.  It 
appeared  to  me,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Bishop,  a  most 
benevolent  lady,  that  if  the  woman  had  to  write  it 
herself  in  order  to  get  off  the  register,  it  might  properly 
be  termed  a  "  quibble." 

17.348.  If  he  had  departed  from  the  law  might  not 
he  have  had  the  apprehension  that  he  might  be  watched, 
and  a  case  laid  against  him  ? — It  is  very  possible. 

17.349.  Probably  he  thought  you  were  watching 
him  ? — It  was  my  first  interview  with  him,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  was  in  any  fear  of  that  kind. 

Friday  next. 
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House  of  Lords,  28th  April  1871. 


Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSE  T  in  the  Chair 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  J.  Salusbury  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 

A.  J.  MuNDELLA,  Esq.,  M.P. 

P.  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr.  Daniel  Cooper  was  called  in, 

17,350.  {Chairman.)  When  we  adjourned  on  Mon- 
day, you  were  giving  your  experience  of  the  working 
of  the  Acts  in  Devonport  ? — I  concluded  my  observa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  working  of  the  Acts  in 
Devonport,  and  I  was  proceeding  to  refer  to  some 
incidents  and  circumstances  at  Southampton.  With 
your  consent  I  will  refer  as  briefly  as  I  can  to  those 
incidents  at  Southampton.  In  the  first  place  I  would 
observe  that  the  situation  of  the  examination  house  is 
more  conspicuous  than  in  any  of  the  others  I  have  seen, 
and  that  the  complaints  of  the  neighbours  were  loud  and 
constant.  I  have  a  petition  here  which  was  presented 
to  the  magistrates  at  Southampton  in  my  presence,  ex- 
pressive of  that  state  of  feeling,  signed  by  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  the  examining 
house  in  question,  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  To  the  Worshipful  the  Magistrates  of  the  Borough 

of  Southampton. 
"  The  respectful  protest  of  the  undersigned  inhabitants 
of  CliflTord  Crescent  and  neighbourhood,  sheweth  : 
"  That  their  feelings   have  been  outraged  and 
scandalized,  and  their  interest  in  many  cases  injured 


The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 
G.  E.  Paget,  Esq.,  M.D. 
S.  WiLKS,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S' 
G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 
Mr.  R.  Applegarth. 

and  further  examined  as  follows  : 

by  the  culpable  and  injudicious  introduction  into 
their  hitherto  quiet  and  respectable  neighbourhood  by 
the  Admiralty  authorities  of  an  examination  station 
for  prostitutes. 

"  That  these  women  come  up  in  broad  daylight 
four  or  five  days  a  week,  and  their  language  of  disgust 
and  shame  about  the  examinations,  and  in  many  cases 
their  oaths  and  profanity,  are  most  painful  to  listen 
to,  Avhilst  children  and  boys  often  gather  together  to 
watch  the  women,  and  are  heard  talking  about  the 
matter. 

"  The  undersigned  therefore  beg  your  Worships' 
interference,  that  the  curse  and  scandal  of  this  bad 
law  may  be  banished,  not  only  from  this  neighbour- 
hood, but  from  the  town  altogether. 

"  (Signed  by  all  the  immediate  inhabitants, 
45  in  number.) 

"  August  20th,  1870." 

I  may  observe,  in  order  to  be  brief,  similar  scenes  to 
I  observed  in  other  subjected  districts 

with  this 
were  much 


those  which 
were  witnessed  by  me 
remarkable  difference, 


THIRTY- 
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Mr.  D.  Cooper. 

28  April  1871. 


at  Southampton 
that  women 
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THIRTY-  more  stylishly  dressed,  in  gay  colours,  and  drove  up 
NINTH  DAY.       o])en  flys,  and  were  openly  defiant  in  demeanour. 

~~  I  met  with  a  young  women  there  who  appeared  to  be 
Mr.I^Cooper.  j„  gj,(.f^t  digti-ggs.  As  she  Came  out  of  the  examina- 
28  April  1871.  tion  house,  she  said  she  had  been  confined  there 

 "  for  the  period  of  an  hour  under  threats  to  induce 

her  to  sign  a  submission,  and  at  last  those  threats 
had  induced  her  to  sign.    Another  instance  I  met 
with  wns  that  of  a  young  woman  of  the  name  of 
Eooke  whose  case  illustrates  the  difhculty  of  getting 
oft"  the  register,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
her  under  some  other  head  in  my  general  evidence, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  as  an  instance  showing  the 
demoralizing  etfects  of  the  Acts  upon   the  young. 
Another  matter  consists  in  information  I  received 
from  the  neighboui-s  immediately  adjoining  the  examin- 
ing house  that  within  a  very  short  time  of  that 
period,  boys  brought  up   in  a  truck  a  little  boy, 
stating,  Avhen  they  got  opposite  the  examining  house, 
that  they  had  brought  him  to  be  examined.    They  un- 
fastened the  little  fellow's  trousers,  and  proceeded  to 
examine  him.    Another  instance,  in  illustration  of  the 
same  point,  consisted  of  a  statement  made  to  me  by  a 
neighbour  there,  a  shop-keeper,  nearly  opposite  the 
examining  house,  who  said,  "  My  little  gii'l  came  to  mo 
"  the  other  day  and  asked  mo  what  the  young  women 
"  Avent  into  the  examining  house  for  ;  she  understood 
"  they  went  in  thereto  undress."  The  mother  told  me 
of  her  great  distress  occasioned  by  this  question  of  the 
child,  and  the  great  difficulty  she  had  in  answering  it, 
which  she  did  in  some  evasive  way.    Those  were  the 
chief  points  which  struck  mo  at  Southampton.  With 
your  permission  I  will  now  refer  to  Maidstone.  I 
may  say  that  the  examining  house  at  Maidstone 
is  in  a  very  open  place,  as  conspicuous  a  one  as 
almost  any  in  the  town,  near  to  the  prison,  and  that  it 
lias  houses  of  six  or  eight  rooms  or  more,  immediately 
adjoining  it.    It  will  be  inferred  from  that  circum- 
stance how  demoralizing  must    be  the  operation  of 
the  Acts  upon  the  immediate  inhabitants  of  tliose 
houses,  especially  the  children   and  young  people. 
I  was  accosted  in  the  streets  of  Maidstone,  on  one 
occasion  when  I  was  there,  by  two  young  women, 
who  oftered  me  their  examination  papers  (I  having 
asked  for  them),  and  they  said  they  were  free  from 
disease.    On  my  referring  to  the  Acts,  and  stating 
that  I  was  opposed  to  them,  they  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  most   terrible  incidents   of  their  operation, 
that  little  children  observed  them  go  in  and  come 
out,  and  jeered  at  them.    Their   expression  was, 
"  Oh,  those  poor  children  !    To  think  of  their  having 
to  see  it."    Their  own  feeling  of  degradation  seemed 
lost  in  one  of  compassion  for   those  children.  I 
had  a  conversation   with  a  very  intelligent  man  in 
Southampton  who  said  that  on  the  first  operation 
of  the  Act  prostitutes  seemed  to  be  almost  driven 
awaj'   from   the  streets  ;    there  were   scarcely  any 
to  be  seen  at  in'ght ;  but  in  a  very  short  period  they 
canae  out  in  equal  numbers  and  unlike  what  they  had 
been  before  ;  they  came  out  in  open  day  and  solicited 
in  open  day.    A  remarkable  confirmation  of  that  came 
to  my  notice  not  many  days  ago  in  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  down  to  IMaidstone  and  was 
accosted  and  solicited  by  several  of  these  women  in 
open  diiy.     When  I  say  solicited,  I  do  not  mean 
s])oken  to  in  Avords,  but  in  such  a  form  as  appeared 
to  him  unequivocally  as  soliciting  as  if  they  used  the 
very  words  in  which  the  women  do  make  their  re- 
quests,    lie    immediately    thought,    "Perhaps  this 
place  is  under  the  Act,"  and  inquired  for  the  exami- 
nation house.    He  found  these  women  were  either  on 
their  way  to  the  examination  house  or  liad  just  left  it. 
My  conclusion  from  all  the  evidence  I  have  been 
afforded  on  these  points,  by  the  position  of  the  examin- 
ing houses  and  the  scenes  occurring  there,  and  the 
results  on  the  women  themselves,  and   the  people 
resorting  to  or  living  in  the  neighbonihood  is,  that 
the  system  is  one  of  a  most  demoralizing  character. 
That  is  the  end  of  my  statement  with  regard  to  obser- 
vations in  the  garrison  towns. 

17,351.  Now  I  think  I  have  understood  you  to  say. 


that  the  conclusion  you  draw  from  your  experience  of 
the  working  of  these  Acts  is,  that  you  desire  their 
entire  repeal  ? — That  is  my  conclusion. 

17.352.  You  would  not  retain  the  portion  of  the 
Acts  which  provides  for  the  detention  of  diseased 
women  in  hospital  until  they  are  cured  ? — Decidedly 
not. 

17.353.  W'ill  you  kindly  state  your  objection  to 
that  particular  provision  ? — I  have  here  my  objections 
under  the  head  of  "  voluntary  hospitals "  as  dis- 
tinguished fi-om  hospitals  of  the  character  you 
describe,  and  I  have  them  under  these  three  heads, 
first,  the  objection  made  is  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
hospital  accommodation,  rendering  the  Act  neces- 
saiy  ;  secondly,  that  Avomen  will  not  enter  the  hos- 
pitals ;  and,  thirdly,  that  if  they  do  enter  them  they  will 
not  remain  until  they  are  cured.  With  regard  to  the 
first  difficulty,  I  may  say  Avith  reference  to  the  provi- 
sion of  hospitals  that  their  claims  to  support  have  never 
been  properly  set  forth  ;  that  the  principle  is  perfectly 
analogous  Avith  that  Avhich  relates  to  homes  and  peni- 
tentiaries for  the  reception  of  these  women,  and  that  by 
the  immense  increase  of  these  homes  (I  thinkl  may  say 
100  per  cent,  during  the  last  20  years  making  a  pro- 
vision for  2,000,  say,  in  London  alone  as  compared  Avith 
1,000  20  years  ago)  an  indication  is  giA-en  that  if  the 
claims  of  voluntary  hospitals  had  been  properly  set 
forth — and  the  responsibility  I  throAV  chiefly  on  the 
medical  men,  knoAving  all  the  evils  of  the  disease,  for  not 
setting  them  forth — if  these  evils  had  been  set  forth 
the  hospital  accommodation  Avould  have  been  equiva- 
lent to  the  need  and  to  the  increase  of  homes  and 
reformatories.  For  the  present  hospitals,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  are  very  reprehensible  in  not  establish- 
ing beds  for  the  reception  of  Avomen  afflicted  Avith  this 
disease.  In  the  London  Hospital,  as  is  well  known, 
until  recently  there  Aveie  no  cases,  or  not  any  coming 
in  regular  order  into  that  large  hospital,  perhaps  the 
largest  of  the  London  hospitals.  They  have  remedied 
it  to  some  extent,  but  very  imperfectly.  Again  I  may 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  London  Lock 
Hospital  has  decreased  its  accommodation,  if  I  am 
correctly  informed,  since  the  Acts  came  into  opera- 
tion ;  Avhereas  it  had  wards  for  50  or  60  inmates  of 
those  voluntarily  applying,  it  has  now  only  one  or  tAvo 
Avards  for  half  that  number.  I  may  say,  Avith  regard 
to  Aoluntary  hospitals,  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  dis- 
position in  the  minds  of  benevolent  people,  already 
provoked  probably  by  the  discussion  of  these  Acts,  to 
establish  A'oluntary  hospitals  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  Homes  of  our  Society,  small  A'oluntary  Lock 
hospitals  in  private  houses,  and  I  may  state  that  the 
committee  of  the  society  Avhich  I  represent,  at  their 
last  meeting  resolved  to  establish  such  a  liospital,  and 
Avish  immediately  to  carry  it  out. 

17354.  {M?-,  31undclla.)  Where? — Li  some  con- 
venient part  of  London,  some  part  most  convenient 
for  drafting  its  OAvn  inmates,  and  for  the  reception 
of  those  Avho  may  apply  who  are  strangers  to  us. 
As  to  the  second  difficulty,  which  is  that  women 
Avill  not  enter,  I  may  state  my  OAvn  experience, 
Avhich  is  perfectly  contrary  to  that  assumption.  We 
find  that  the  women,  when  Ave  talk  to  them  in 
the  street,  if  they  need  admission  to  hospitals,  ask 
us  for  letters  of  admission,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
this  difficulty,  Avhich  has  been  made  so  much  of,  is 
not  justified,  for  the  reason  that  the  hospital  accom- 
modation in  London — I  am  confining  my  special  at- 
tention to  London,  because  my  exjjerience  is  there 
chiefly — has  not  afforded  sufficient  facilities  for  the 
reception  of  these  Avomen ;  for  instance,  at  the  Lock 
Hospital  they  only  admit  them  on  one  day  of  the 
Aveek,  and  a  Avoman  is  obliged  thus  to  go  about 
from  one  place  to  another  seeking  admission.  They 
have  throAvn  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of,  instead  of 
having  facilitated  the  reception  of,  the  women. 
Another  mischief  thrown  in  the  Avay,  no  doubt  in 
advertently  and  inconsiderately,  I  do  not  say  Avilfully, 
is  that  they  require  a  woman  to  provide  certain  things 
not  furnished  by  the  hospital  ;  for  instance,  to  proAade 
their  oavu  tea  and  sugar.    Now  tea  is  esteemed  by 
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vomen  as  a  requisite,  and  if  we  Avere  to  require  the 
women  in  our  homes  to  make  a  similar  provision,  it 
would  shut  them  out  of  our  homes.  Then  they  arc 
ohliged  to  supply  themselves  with  clean  linen  periodi- 
cally, washed  at  their  own  expense.  It  seems  to  me 
tliat  that  is  a  great  evil. 

17.355.  {Chairman.)  You  think  it  deters  women 
from  applying  for  admission  ? — I  do,  and  it  keeps  up 
the  connexion  with  brothel  keepers.  Moreover  I  think 
another  deterrent  is  that  the  women  are  examined  in  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  students.  That  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  serious  obstacle.  I  do  not  know  how  to  suggest 
that  it  should  be  overcome,  seeing  the  great  responsi- 
bility that  medical  men  have  to  teach  the  students  the 
use  of  medicine  ;  but  that  is  the  fact.  I  have  met  with 
instances  repeatedly  in  which  young  women  have  been 
deterred  from  going  to  hospital  from  exposure  of  that 
kind.  Then  I  may  state  further  with  regard  to  the 
second  difficulty,  that  it  has  been  admitted  in  the  Blue 
Book,  as  found  in  the  House  of  Lords'  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons'  inquiry,  that  these  women  were  found 
perfectly  willing  to  enter  hospitals  when  facilities  were 
offered  them  to  do  so.  The  third  difficulty  is  that  if 
they  do  enter  they  will  not  remain  until  they  are  cured. 
I  may  say  that  our  own  experience  again  contradicts 
that.  We  find  very  few  exceptions,  certainly  so  few 
as  not  to  justify  the  detention  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
in  which  women  leave  the  hospital  without  being 
cured. 

17.356.  {3Ir.  Mundella^  Do  you  allow  communi- 
cation with  the  outer  world  in  the  Home  ? — We  do 
not ;  and  hanging  upon  that  is  a  great  principle,  as  I 
said  the  other  day  when  the  question  was  put  to  me 
Avith  reference  to  the  impulse  of  these  women  to 
leave  the  hospitals  when  they  hear  of  a  ship  or  a 
regiment  coming  into  the  town,  that  it  presupposes 
facilities  for  such  information  reaching  them,  and  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  women  in  our  homes  to 
leave  the  home  is  very  strong  ;  but  we  do  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  ask  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  us 
to  confine  the  women  in  our  homes,  who,  if  they  went 
out,  would  sow  moral  if  not  physical  contagion.  It 
has  been  said  to  me  by  difiercnt  persons  with  whom  I 
have  conversed — medical  men  and  clergymen  who  have 
received  their  statements  from  the  medical  men— that 
about  20  or  25  per  cent,  of  these  women  are  said  to  leave 
the  hospitals.  I  do  not  know  which  these  hospitals 
were  that  they  referred  to,  but  that  has  been  stated  to 
me.  It  does  not  follow  in  regard  to  that,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  they  were  prostitutes,  and  if  they 
were  not  prostitutes  they  would  not  go  out,  and  by 
prostitution  sow  disease.  Some  portion  of  those  25 
per  cent,  may  have  been  returning  home.  It  does  not 
follow  that  they  intended  to  go  on  the  streets  instead 
of  into  homes,  they  may  have  secretly  intended  to  go 
into  homes  ;  for  we  have  found  numerous  instances  in 
which  women  have  been  solicited  to  go  into  the  Lock 
Asylum,  and  have  declined  ;  but  haA^e  declined  to 
state  the  reason,  and  the  reason  has  been  an  intention 
to  go  into  some  other  home :  a  portion  of  the  25  per 
cent,  may  be  of  that  number.  They  may  be  going  to 
he  treated  at  home,  they  may  be  returning  to  Avork. 
A  A'ery  large  number  of  those  women,  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  Avho  go  to  the  Lock  hospitals  are  not  pros- 
titutes, but  work  girls,  girls  employed  at  needle  AAwk  ; 
and  they  may  be  returning  to  their  work  with  a  view 
of  getting  medical  treatment  at  home,  or  being  cured 
without  medical  treatment  possibly.  I  believe  in 
that.  Those  are  the  general  points  in  regard  to  the 
principle  of  voluntary  lock  hospitals,  by  which  I 
am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Avomen  being  alloAved 
to  enter  hospital  and  remain  in  hospital,  there  is 
no  need  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  compel  them 
to  enter  nor  to  compel  them  to  remain.  I  may  just 
state  here,  that  in  our  own  homes  we  have  a  sort 
of  honourable  promise  made  to  us  that  they  will 
remain  in  the  homes  ;  a  regulation,  if  you  choose 
to  call  it  so.  I  have  a  copy  of  that  regulation 
here,  which  Ave  give  to  a  young  woman  to  sign 
as  soon  as  she  enters  our  home,  and  I  will  read 
it, — "  I  do  solemnly  and  honorably  jjromise  and 


"  engage,  that  I  Avill  subject  myself  to  all  the  regula-  THIETY- 
"  tions  of  the  home  I  am  about  to  enter.    That  I  will  NINTH  DA  Y. 
"  never  make  my  past  life  a  subject  of  conversation        jj  c  o  r 
"  with  the  other  inmates,  nor  allude  in  any  way  to  the  ooper. 
"  persons  I  have  knoAvn  nor  the  places  Avhere  I  have  28  April  1871. 

"  been  in  sin.    That  I  will  not  sing  any  profane  or   

"  light  songs.  That  I  Avill  be  obedient  and  respectful 
"  to  the  Matron,  and  kind  and  obliging  to  the  other 
"  inmates.  That  I  Avill  Avoar  my  hair  as  the  Matron 
"  may  direct  ;  and  that  I  Avill  remain  for  such  a  time 
*'  in  the  home  as  the  Managers  of  the  Society  or  the 
"  Matron  may  judge  best,  and  Avill  not  question  the 
"  Matron's  discretion  in  sending  any  other  girl  to  a 
"  situation  before  me." 

17.357.  (C/iainnan.)  Is  that  form  in  use? — It  is 
our  regulation  form  in  reference  to  our  own  homes. 
I  merely  gave  it  as  an  instance  to  show  that  we  do 
ask  on  the  part  of  the  women  for  a  promise  that  they, 
Avhen  they  enter  homes,  capricious  as  they  are,  Avill 
not  leave  but  remain  in  the  homes,  Ave  having,  with 
Christian  kindness,  offered  them  a  helping  hand,  and 
helped  them  to  remain  there  until  Yfe  can  gel  them 
situations. 

17.358.  Until  a  moral  cure  has  been  effected  ? — 
Until  a  moral  cure  has  been  effected. 

17,369.  (Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  And  you  find  they 
hold  to  that  ? — We  find  that  has  a  great  influence 
on  them. 

17.360.  Do  you  find  that  they  hold  to  that?— If 
you  ask  me,  do  they  hold  to  that  in  CA'ery  instance  I 
should  say  no  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
three  out  of  every  four,  or  I  may  say  four  out  of 
every  five,  hold  to  it.  Then  another  objection 
to  involuntary  detention  in  hospital  is  that  AVomen 
would  not  enter  if  legally  detained. 

17.361.  {Chairman.)  You  think  a  diseased  prosti- 
tute Avould  not  enter  a  hospital  to  be  cured  if  she 
kncAv  she  Avas  to  be  detained  until  she  Avas  cured? — 
Quite  so.  The  same  principle,  as  I  said  before,  ap- 
plies to  homes  ;  and  I  argue  that  Ave  sliould  be  quite 
crip]iled  in  the  reclamatory  Avork  of  our  society  if  Ave 
had  l)y  any  Act  of  Parliament  the  means  of  compul- 
sorily  detaining  these  Avomen,  because  ihey  Avould  then 
be  detained  there  not  by  kinchaess,  affection,  and 
love,  but  by  the  coercion  of  laAv.  The  same  principle 
seems  to  me  to  apply  very  strongly  to  hospitals.  The 
present  result  is  that  the  hospital  loses  that  kind  of 
Christian  influence  Avith  v/hich  it  ought  to  govern  its 
inmates,  and  does  not  effect  nearly  so  much  good, 
in  my  opinion,  under  its  compulsory  powers  of 
detention  as  it  Avould  do  otherwise. 

17.362.  Do  you  not  see  a  distinction  betAveen  the 
case  of  a  patient  received  into  hospital  for  the  purpose 
of  being  cured  of  a  specific  disease,  and  that  of  a  per- 
son of  immoral  character  received  into  a  house  of 
training  for  the  purpose  of  being  admonished  ? — 
There  is  a  distinction,  but  it  appears  to  me  the  princi- 
ples are  somewhat  analogous.  These  AVomen  are  for 
the  moment  under  a  desire  for  moral  reformation  and 
are  Avilling  to  submit  to  certain  rules  and  regulations, 
and  others  are  under  some  pain  or  suffering,  and  they 
desire  to  go  in  under  that  influence.  It  appears  to 
me  that  Avhile  the  cases  may  not  be  in  perfect  agree- 
ment there  is  yet  some  analog}^  betAveen  the  two. 

17.363.  What  is  the  use  of  opening  Lock  hospitals 
at  all  if  women  suftering  under  disease  are  to  be 
allowed  to  go  aAvay  before  they  are  cured  ? — If  the 
women  will  remain  as  long  as  it  appears  necessary  for 
them  they  should  remain,  that  is  Avhile  they  are 
suffering — 

17.364.  They  are  to  be  the  judges? — And  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  general  that  Lock  hosjjitals  supported 
by  A'oluntary  contributions  are  chiefly  founded  on  this 
great  principle,  and  rightly  founded  on  this  great 
principle — that  persons  come  to  them  voluntarily  as 
suffering. 

17,365-6.  What  do  you  say  is  the  particular  objection 
to  detaining  diseased  women  in  hospital  until  they  are 
cured  ? — It  is  this  objection  Avhicli  I  have  stated 
before,  at  least  iuferentially,  they  Avill  not  enter,  it  will 
be  a  great  cause  of  their  unwillingness  to  enter,  and  avo 
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THIRTY-  have  no  right  to  exercise  authoritative  influence  over 
NINTH  DAY.  ^  woman  to  detain  her  in  hospital  if  she  does  not 

Zr~         feel  that  she  is  suffering. 
Mr.  V.  Cooper.      17^357.  What  interest  do  you  suppose  the  managers 
28  April  1871.  of  ^  hospital  have  in  detaining  one  of  these  vromen  if 
— — _      she  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be  treated  ? — 1  hope  they  have 
a  benevolent  interest,  but  that  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  affect  the  question,  because  it  is  one  of  the  woman's 
liberty,  it  is  one  of  the  woman's  right ;  the  woman  has 
the  right  to  come  out  of  hospital  when  she  wills  just  as  a 
person  in  a  consumptive  hospital  has  a  right  to  come 
out  when  he  wills,  and  so  with  many  other  hospitals. 

17.368.  A  person  who  is  suffering  from  consumption 
is  not  capable  of  communicating  it  to  other  people  ? — 
Then  I  have  a  wrong  impi-ession,  my  impression  is 
that  by  association  with  other  people  it  has  been 
stated  over  and  over  again  that  a  consumptive  person 
communicates  contagion,  but  that  is  not  the  only  case. 
I  cannot  name  any  other  case  parallel,  but  I  believe 
there  are  cases  of  disease  where  persons  can  communicate 
disease  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  I  have  stated, 
and  in  which  you  would  not  endeavour  to  exercise  any 
control. 

17.369.  Then  you  think  a  public  prostitute  prosti- 
tuting her  body  for  hire  and  contracting  a  disease  has 
a  right  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State 
to  propagate  that  disease  for  her  own  gain  ? — I  say  it 
is  impolitic  and  unwise  to  exercise  any  restraint  upon 
her,  such  a  restraint  being  necessarily  one,  as  the  Acts 
show,  which  will  tend  to  license  prostitution. 

17.370.  It  may  be  impolitic  or  unwise,  but  is  it  an 
invasion  of  her  natural  liberty  ? — I  believe  it  is  ;  that 
is  my  conviction  undoubtedly. 

17.371.  There  is  a  provision  in  these  Acts  which 
makes  a  brothel-keeper  responsible  for  harbouring  a 
diseased  prostitute  ;  would  you  repeal  that  provision  ? 
— I  would. 

17.372.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  Did  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  women  are  now  disposed  to  enter 
Lock  hospitals  ? — You  did  understand  me  correctly. 

17.373.  Although  they  may  leave  the  Lock  hospitals 
before  they  are  cured  ? — Yes,  that  makes  it  much 
more  inviting  to  a  woman  to  go  into  a  Lock  hospital, 
because  she  can  leave  it  freely. 

]  7,374.  How  is  it,  then,  if  thus  disposed  to  enter 
these  Lock  hospitals,  there  are  so  very  many  bad  cases 
of  syphilis,  in  which  the  women  have  not  resorted  to 
these  Lock  hospitals  until  they  have  been  unable  to 
ply  their  trade  ? — My  own  experience  does  not  support 
the  assumption  that  there  is  a  large  propoition  of 
women  so  affected  with  syphilis.  My  own  experience 
in  connection  with  our  society  is  that  there  are  very 
few  serious  cases  of  disease  in  London. 

17.375.  We  have  evidence  to  that  effect,  and  I 
will  ask  you  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
Lock  hospital  at  Paddington  ? — I  am  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  it  ;  we  have  sent  in  women  there. 

17.376.  Have  you  yourself  ever  visited  the  Lock 
voluntary  wards  in  the  Lock  hospital  at  Paddington  ? 
— I  have  not. 

17.377.  Then  you  are  not  .iware  of  the  cases  of 
syphilis  in  those  wards,  whether  they  are  of  a  virulent 
character  or  not  ? — I  am  not  aware  what  the  character 
of  disease  is  in  the  voluntary  wards  in  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital, but  this  I  know,  that  the  cases  of  disease  that 
are  not  severe  are  not  admitted  there,  and  therefore  if 
you  are  to  argue  from  the  state  of  disease  of  women 
in  the  Lock  Hospital  you  must  take  that  into  conside- 
ration that  they  only  receive  those  who  are  in  a  very 
serious  form  of  disease,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who 
are  not  in  that  form.  1  know  that  from  my  own 
experience  in  reference  to  Lock  hospitals  in  London. 

17.378.  Do  you  mean  that  regulation  applies  speci- 
ally to  the  Paddington  Lock  Hospital  and  not  to  other 
Lock  Hospitals  ? — It  applies  more  to  Paddington.  I 
have  not  heard  it  as  a  special  regulation  with  regard 
to  other  hospitals.  I  think  it  is  very  likely  they  have 
made  a  somewhat  similar  practice,  but  I  have  not  heard 
of  its  being  such  a  decided  rule  or  practice  in  other 
hospitals  as  at  Paddington.  Recently  they  have  had 
more  accommodation  in  other  hospitals. 


17.379.  I  suppose  you  would  be  prepared  to  admit 
that  there  is  a  reluctance  on  tbe  part  of  the  public  to 
contribute  to  those  voluntary  hospitals  ? — I  am 
scarcely  prepared  to  admit  that  to  any  large  extent. 
My  impression  is  very  strongly  that  it  has  not  been 
properly  tried.  It  appears  to  me,  (I  may  be  wrong,) 
that  the  same  objection  might  be  urged  against 
homes,  and  probably  has  been  ui'ged  against  homes 
that  they  offer,  in  some  form,  a  premium  to  vice  ;  in 
fact  it  has  been  stated  to  us  repeatedly,  and  that  is  the 
gi-ound,  I  believe,  upon  which  it  is  believed  that 
persons  object  to  sujjport  Lock  hospitals,  and  my 
conviction  is  strongly  that  the  pubUc  have  not  been 
properly  asked,  that  it  has  not  lieen  set  before  them, 
that  they  have  not  been  appealed  to  on  behalf  of  Lock 
hospitals,  or  those  hospitals  would  have  been  formed. 

17.380.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  managers  of  Lock 
hospitals  which  have  suffered  under  great  deficiency  of 
funds,  we  will  say,  in  London,  have  not  taken  every 
means  in  their  power  to  increase  their  contributions  ? — 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  they  have  appealed 
to  the  wide  extent  which  I  imagine  is  necessary  in 
order  to  elicit  public  support.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
hospital  scarcely  where  appeals  are  made  where  Lock 
wards  are  attached  to  them.  St.  Bartholomew's  is 
supported  by  its  endowments,  I  believe,  and  Guy's, 
which  is  the  next  largest  to  St.  Bartholomew's  in  "the 
proportion  of  women  admitted,  I  believe,  is  also 
supported  by  endowment. 

17.381.  Is  there  not  this  great  difference  between 
the  case  of  homes  and  hospitals,  that  many  people  who 
subsci'ibe  to  homes  might  entertain  objections  to  sub- 
scribing to  Lock  hospitals  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  the 
objection  is  analogous  to  the  objection  to  homes. 

17.382.  You  told  us  that  you  would  in  all  those 
Lock  hospitals  prohibit  the  inmates  having  any  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world  ? — I  say  that  in 
private  hospitals — I  mean  to  say  hospitals  supported 
by  private  subscriptions  —  the  managers  should 
have  a  restriction  to  prevent  women  communicating 
with  the  outer  world  and  prevent  women  being 
dependent  on  persons  with  whom  they  have 
associated  in  the  outer  world ;  for  instance,  they 
should  prevent  them  communicating  with  brothel- 
keepers,  ujion  whom,  as  I  said  before,  they  may  be 
in  some  measure  dependent,  and  they  should  genei'ally 
have  such  restrictions,  rules,  and  regulations  as  will 
keep  the  women  from  communication  with  the  outer 
world,  such  as  in  our  own  homes,  where  the  isolation 
is  complete. 

17.383.  You  mean  that  their  letters  should  be 
opened  and  read,  and  only  letters  from  relatives  should 
be  distributed,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — The  same  as 
applies  to  our  own  homes,  where  a  young  woman  is 
informed  that  every  letter  coming  in  to  her  will  be 
read,  and  if  it  is  an  improper  letter  it  will  not  be 
given  to  her,  but  if  it  is  a  proper  letter  it  will  be 
given  to  her  after  it  is  opened.  Any  restrictive  rule 
to  which  the  women  will  submit  may  be  made  and 
enforced. 

17.384.  That  you  would  apply  to  all  voluntary 
hospitals  } — That  I  would  suggest  to  the  managers  of 
voluntary  hospitals  very  strongly. 

17.385.  You  are  probably  aware  that  that  would 
hardly  meet  the  case  of  a  ship  coming  into  harbour, 
because  a  ship  coming  into  harbour  would  be  known 
by  the  firing  of  a  gun  ? — That  objection  did  occur  to 
me,  but  from  inquiries  I  have  made  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  an  insuperable  objection.  The  women, 
although  they  might  be  aware  by  some  means  of  a 
ship  coming  in,  yet  if  they  were  under  moral  restrictive 
influence  to  remain  in  hospital,  my  conviction  is  that  in 
the  large  majority  of  instances,  five  out  of  six,  they 
would  remain  there,  notwithstanding  that  they  knew  of 
this  outward  temptation. 

17.386.  You  are  probably  aware  that  outward 
temptation  does  exist,  and  has  constantly  been  acted 
on  ? — I  have  already  adverted  to  the  circumstance 
that  Mr.  Woolcombe,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  has  stated  that  that  difficulty  is  not  an  in- 
superable one,  and  was  easily  overcome  by  providing 
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the  -women  with  some  little  excitement  in  the  form  of 
a  teei  meeting,  I  think.  I  am  not  snre  I  am  using  his 
words,  but  something  of  that  kind.  He  made  light 
of  it,  and  seemed  to  intimate  it  was  easy  to  over- 
come it. 

17.387.  Now  with  respect  to  the  engagement  which 
you  have  in  your  homes,  and  which  you  say  three 
out  of  four  of  the  women  hold  to,  do  you  think  you 
could  introduce  such  an  engagement  into  Lock  hospi- 
tals generally  with  success  ? — That  is  my  beUef  with 
thi'ee  women  out  of  four,  or  four  women  out  of 
every  five. 

17.388.  With  regard  to  the  notices  which  you 
speak  of  as  being  used  for  immoral  purposes,  those 
notices  are  no  actual  security  of  the  women  being 
clean  ? — I  imagine,  they  ai'e  as  much  a  security  as 
that  which  is  called  the  French  license,  and  no  one 
doubts,  and  no  one  has  discredited  the  statement,  that 
the  French  system  is  a  system  of  license,  and  I  believe 
it  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  the  women  in  France 
have  a  carte  which  is  intended  to  be  shown  to  the 
police  officer  and  which  the  women  can  show  to  any 
person  they  meet, 

17.389.  But  what  I  mean  is,  that  this  notice  paper 
does  not  clearly  prove  that  a  woman  is  clean  or  free 
from  disease  ? — It  does  not  prove  necessarily  that  she 
is  free  from  disease  ;  but  if  dated  the  day  befoi'e  she  pre- 
sents it,  and  these  notices  ai'e  capable  of  forgery  and  ex- 
change, then  it  proves  that  the  woman  the  day  pre- 
viously was  under  examination,  and  therefore  that  she 
is  not  in  so  likely  a  state  to  convey  contagion  as 
she  would  otherwise  be.  Moreover  it  conveys  this 
impression,  which  it  appears  to  me  comprehends 
the  whole  case,  that  the  woman  is  under  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Government  surgeon,  and  is  under  the 
Acts. 

17.390.  But  she  may  be  suffering  from  disease  at 
that  very  moment  ? — She  may  be  suffering  from  disease 
at  that  very  moment,  and  to  that  extent  it  is  deceptive. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  some  evidence,and  a  large  amount 
of  evidence,  that  the  woman  is  free  from  disease,  and 
more  than  that,  the  man  who  catches  disease  from  a 
•woman  like  that  throws  the  blame  on  the  Government : 
he  throws  the  blame  on  the  system,  and  the  woman 
the  same.  I  can  tell  you  of  an  instance  at  Southampton, 
where  a  woman  asked  us  to  go  to  her  house — when  I 
say  "  us,"  I  mean  myself  and  a  Christian  gentleman — 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  we  immediately  opened 
up  the  question  of  the  Acts,  and  she  said  "  I  believe 
they  are  a  very  good  thing."  We  said  "  Why  ?  "  She 
said  "Because  it  enables  you  to  cheek  a  man  who 
"  accuses  you  of  giving  him  the  disease,  and  you  can 
"  refer  him  to  the  Government  Inspector,and  throw  the 
"  blame  on  him  ?  " 

17.391.  Then  if  the  women  were  not  permitted  to 
retain  these  notices  to  appear,  they  could  not  use  them 
in  that  way  ? — They  could  not  use  them  in  that  way, 
but  I  have  already  stated  that  it  was  part  of  a  great 
educational  process,  and  that  the  mischief  has  now  been 
done,  and  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  Acts  be  repealed. 
If  the  Acts  be  retained  the  mischief  will  remain.  It  is 
becoming  known,  and  in  fact  is  generally  known  in  all 
garrison  towns.  The  mode  of  ensuring  it  was  first  by 
the  certificate  of  health,  which  although  given  in  some 
cases,  is  now  generally  withdrawn,  and  secondly  by  the 
examination  notice  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
But  if  the  woman  had  no  notice  in  her  possession, 
and  she  could  not  produce  it,  it  would  be  perfectly 
impossible  to  tell  when  she  had  been  examined,  and 
when  she  would  come  up  again  for  examination  ;  it 
would  not  perhaps  be  so  secure  as  if  you  gave  her  a  cer- 
tificate every  day,  but  what  I  repeat  is  that  it  is  well 
known  in  all  these  garrison  towns  that  the  women  are 
under  the  Acts.  I  stated  the  case  the  other  day  in  which 
we  met  two  women  at  Southampton,  one  of  whom 
when  asked  for  her  paper  said  she  had  not  got  it,  and 
considered  it  a  great  injustice,  because  in  answer  to 
our  inquiry  she  said,  "  Men  ask  for  it,"  and  the 
other  immediately  said,  "  These  are  not  necessary  now, 
all  the  men  know  we  are  under  examination,"  and 
'therefore,  as  I  said  before,  the  printed  notices  and 


certificates  are  not  now  requisite,  because  the  teaching  THIRTY 
process  is  complete.  NINTH  DAY. 

17.392.  J  suppose  your  objection  to  the  examination   

rooms  would  be  modified  to  a  certain  extent  if  means  Mr.  D.Cooper 
were  taken  that  the  rooms  should  be  in  parts  of  the  aTh^isTI 
towns  where  the  loiterers  and  people  would  not  congre-  ' 
gate  ? — I  object  in  toto  to  the  whole  of  the  examination. 

17.393.  But  I  am  talking  specifically  of  the  situation 
of  the  rooms  ? — I  do  not  think  that  that  would  lessen 
my  objection.  You  would  have  to  remove  it  to  neigh- 
bourhoods where  the  poor  lived  exclusively,  and  unless 
you  infer  that  those  poor  are  of  the  same  class  you 
would  corrupt  the  poorer  class  of  people  in  those  neigh- 
bourhoods as  you  do  now  corrupt  a  better  class  of 
people  in  other  neighbourhoods. 

17.394.  Are  you  acquainted  with  what  the  condition 
of  the  prostitutes  in  large  camjjs  was  before  the  passing 
of  these  Acts  ? — Merely  from  reading,  more  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  Aldershot,  that  the  women 
were  in  a  bad  state  of  disease,  and  that  Government 
attention  was  brought  to  it  and  interposed,  as  I 
thought,  to  provide  some  voluntary  hospital  for  these 
women.  It  was  only  when  Mr.  Berkely  Hill  called 
upon  me  that  I  knew  of  the  circumstance  of  these 
Acts. 

17.395.  Surely  if  the  Acts  were  repealed  the 
women  would  revert  to  their  original  condition, 
would  they  not  ? — I  do  not  think  that  a  necessary 
inference.  I  think  a  large  attention  has  been  called 
to  it,  and  that  is  the  only  one  redeeming  feature  of  all 
that  has  been  done,  that  large  attention  has  been 
called  to  this  disease — to  the  advisability  of  providing 
Lock  hospitals,  and  I  am  strongly  in  hope  that  that 
will  have  a  very  large  effect  on  the  public  mind.  I 
know  it  will,  from  persons  I  am  already  in  communi- 
cation with,  and  that  it  will  also  tend  to  stimulate 
philanthropy  in  favour  of  homes,  so  that  great  good 
I  am  in  hope  will  come  out  of  these  Acts. 

17.396.  Then  you,  in  fact,  assume  that  there  would 
be  suddenly  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  public  a  very 
strong  disposition  to  meet,  we  will  say,  such  cases  as 
the  Curragh  and  Aldershot  ? — I  think  the  public  mind 
will  be  stimulated  to  provide  hospital  accommodation 
to  a  much  larger  extent  than  it  has  hitherto  provided 
it,  and  I  think  the  system  of  the  London  Lock  Hos- 
pital would  be  so  employed  as  to  commence  at  that 
end  also  ;  that  instead  of  admitting  women  only  once 
a  week,  they  would  admit  them  every  day,  as  we  do 
to  our  own  homes  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  remove 
those  restrictions  which  necessarily  link  the  Avomen 
with  persons  outside,  brothel  keepers  and  ill-designing 
persons. 

17.397.  {Ilev.  Dr.  Hannah^  Do  we  understand 
you  to  advance  the  general  principle  that  no  amount 
of  dangerous  or  infectious  disease  would  justify  any 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ? — My 
impression  is,  that  you  cannot  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject. 

17.398.  Will  you  answer  that  question  as  it  stands  ? 
Will  no  amount  of  dangerous  or  infectious  disease 
justify  the  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ? 
— I  do  think  so,  in  this  disease. 

17.399.  That,  again,  does  not  quite  answer  my 
question  :  I  ask  with  respect  to  disease  generally.  Will 
no  amount  of  dangerous  or  infectious  disease  justify 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ? — It  is  such 
a  subject  that  I  do  not  feel  able  to  answer  that.  I 
should  require  to  have  before  me  the  various  diseases  to 
which  mankind  are  subject,  and  to  make  a  comparison 
of  those  diseases. 

17.400.  If  you  admitted  the  principle  of  interference 
at  all,  I  should  ask  you  the  question,  can  you  i-^iagine 
a  worse  disease  than  this,  or  one  that  more  deserves 
interference  with  ? — I  do  not  admit  the  principle. 

17.401.  {Canon  Gregory.)  Then  you  think  the 
legislature  violates  the  liberty  of  the  subject  when 
it  places  restriction  on  persons  afiiicted  with  small 
pox  travelling  in  public  conveyances  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  analogy  in  the  case  of  small  pox,  and  this 
disease.  A  man  cannot  contract  this  disease  without 
indulging  in  vice. 
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17.402.  Still  your  general  principle  is  the  same  ? — 
Yes. 

17.403.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  Perhaps  you  are  more 
practically  acqviaiuted  -with  the  character  and  position 
of  these  Avonien,  and  have  considered  that  to  a  greater 
extent  than  you  have  done  the  wider  questions  to  which 
your  attention  has  just  heen  directed  ? — That  is  so. 

17,403  And  you  are  prepared,  I  think,  to  say  from 
your  experience  that,  leaving  out  of  view  the  questions 
which  have  been  put  to  you,  you  think  that  the  Acts 
in  their  present  operation  do  tend  not  only  to  degrade 
these  women,  but  to  interfere  with  their  moral  reforma- 
tion by  societies  such  as  yours  ? — I  do  think  so. 

17.405.  Have  you  any  ground  for  forming  a  strong 
opinion  that  half  chaste  women,  or  women  partially 
chaste,  Avho  have  not  absolutely  fallen  to  the  lowest 
state  of  degradation,  are  brougiit  to  a  much  lower  state 
in  consequence  of  these  Acts  ? — I  am  tlioi'oughly  con- 
vinced that  by  these  Acts  women  who  are  half-chaste, 
or  occasional  prostitutes  in  the  various  stages,  descend, 
or  are  brought  to  the  streets  under  these  Acts,  and  are 
made  permanent  prostitutes  on  the  streets.  I  have  a 
heading  here  under  the  term  of  "  voluntary  submis- 
sions," which  if  you  will  allow  me  I  should  be  very 
pleased  to  refer  to.  In  the  first  place  I  would  say  that 
women  are  brought  under  the  Acts  unjustly  by  means 
of  the  so-called  voluntary  submission,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  where  women  have  refused  to  sign  they 
were  obliged  by  tlie  police  to  come  before  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  prosecution  has  in  many  instances  failed. 
By  the  circumstance  also  that  women  have  applied  to 
tlie  magistrate  to  be  released  from  the  examination,  and 
satisfied  them  that  they  were  not  prostitutes,  and  have 
been  released.  I  could  name  the  cases  of  Hicks,  and  of 
Bowden,  with  whose  case  I  was  personally  acquainted, 
having  met  her  as  she  Avas  coming  out  of  the  examination 
house  carrying  a  child  in  her  arms.  I  accosted  her 
at  Devonport,  and  asked  why  she  Avas  crying  ;  and 
she  said  she  Avas  obliged  to  go  up  to  the  examination  ; 
and  she  was  not  a  prostitute,  but  Avas  living  with  one 
man,  and  T  immediately  took  up  her  case.  It  Avas 
brought  before  the  magistrates  Avith  the  vicAV  of 
obtaining  her  relief  from  examination,  and  the  whole 
of  the  statF  of  the  metropolitan  police  Avere  there 
to  offer  objections,  if  they  had  any  objections  to 
make,  and  the  Avhole  case  Avas  gone  into,  and  she  was 
immediately  relieved  from  examination.  There  is 
also  the  case  of  another  woman,  named  Bond,  a  very 
similar  case,  as  Avell  as  many  others.  I  Avould  say 
further,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  policeman 
bringing  a  woman  under  the  Acts  under  the  so-called 
voluntary  submission  on  his  mere  suspicion  or  caprice. 
If  he  is  directed  to  Ijring  a  AA'oman  before  a  magistrate 
[for  an  order]  merely,  Avhen  he  has  good  reason  to 
believe  she  is  a  prostitute  ho  would  reasonjibly,  on 
less  evidence,  bring  her  to  sign  the  submission,  because 
there  is  no  liability  attaching  to  himself  in  the  same 
AA'ay  as  when  he  brings  her  under  the  Acts  by  the 
magistrate's  order. 

17.406.  In  relation  to  the  A'oluntary  submission, 
have  you  known  instances  in  which  the  police  haA'^e 
Avanied  Avomen  to  come  up  for  exaaiination  before 
they  have  signed  the  A'oluntary  submission  ? — Many 
instances. 

17.407.  When  they  have  so  come  up  on  the  Avarn- 
ing  of  the  police,  I  presume  they  would  not  be  sub- 
jecteil  to  any  examination  until  they  had  previously 
signed  the  voluntary  submission  ? — I  believe  there 
are  many  cases  in  Avhich  they  have  been  submitted 
to  examination  Avithout  having  signed  the  voluntary 
submission. 

17.408.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  case  Jit 
GreenA\'icIi  in  Avhich  a  woman  having  been  so  warned 
for  examination  Avas  submitted  to  examination  with- 
out having  previously  signed  a. voluntary  submission, 
and  her  being  so  submitted  to  examination  was 
subsequently  explained  as  being  really  a  mistake  ? — 
Yes,  I  was  at  Greenwich  police  court  when  18  women 
were  summoned  there  for  ofiences  under  this  Act, 
chiefly  for  not  coming  up  for  examination,  and  there 
were  two  cases  among  those  summoned  Avhere  it  Avas 


proved  before  the  magistrates  that  the  Avomen  Avere 
hunted  up  by  the  officers  and  brought  up  for  examination 
Avithout  having  signed  a  submission.  The  case  Avas 
brought  by  the  magistrate  personally  to  the  notice  of 
the  inspector,  and  he  said  it  Avas  an  accident.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  if  you  compare  the  books  at  Ply- 
mouth, the  examination  br.ok  and  the  submission  book, 
that  you  Aviil  find  numerous  instances  of  this.  I  am  as 
confident  as  possible  in  my  own  mind  that  AVomen  have 
been  brought  there  and  submitted  to  examination 
Avithout  having  signed  the  voluntary  submission. 

17.409.  But  you  are  perfectly  aAvare  that  any  sub- 
mission of  a  Avoman  to  an  examination  prior  to  her 
having  signed  the  submission  is  contrary  to  this  Act 
of  Parliament  ? — I  am  quite  aAvare  of  that 

17.410.  And  if  there  have  been  any  such  cases  as 
those  you  have  alluded  to  they  have  been  in  violation 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

17.411.  But  I  presume  your  judgment  is  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  operations  under  this  Act  of 
Parliament  Avhich  are  of  an  objectionable  character 
arising  from  inadvertence  or  carelessness? — Yes;  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  liberty  of  the  policeman  is  so 
great  in  this  matter,  and  the  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment so  strong  to  bring  the  Avomen  up,  and  to  threaten 
the  AVomen,  affording  directions  to  him  to  threaten  the 
women  if  they  do  not  come  up,  that  under  the  general 
impression  that  the  Government  Avishes  him  to  bring 
the  Avomen  up  as  speedily  as  possible  to  examination, 
and  if  they  show  any  reluctance,  to  threaten  them, 
that  the  policeman  illegally  does  bring  the  Avomen  up 
in  many  instances  ;  his  general  practice  is  that  he 
brings  them  up  without  there  being  any  A  oluntaiy 
disposition  on  their  part,  but  on  the  contrary  Avith 
the  strongest  objection  to  come  up. 

17.412.  Uo  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  any 
case  at  GreeiiAvich  in  Avhich  a  Avoman  submitted  to 
examination  without  having  previously  signed  the 
A'oluntary  sitbmission  ? — I  have  met  with  numerous 
statements  of  this  kind  from  the  Avomen  themselves. 

17.413.  However,  Avithout  going  into  special  in- 
stances, can  you  state,  of  your  OAvn  experience,  that 
you  have  known  of  cases  in  which  girls,  not  being  pros- 
titutes, but  respectable  girls,  have  been  Avarned  by  the 
police  under  mistake  or  otherwise  ? — Numerous  cases: 
in  which  Avomen  are  warned  up  to  examination. 
It  is  the  general  practice.  I  Avas  at  the  police  court 
at  Southampton  Avhen  29  Avomen  Avere  summoned 
there  for  offences  under  this  Act,  chiefly  for  not  sub- 
mitting to  examination,  and  the  question  Avas  put  to 
the  inspector,  "  What  do  you  do  Avhen  you  Avant  to 
bring  a  woman  under  the  Acts."  His  name  is 
Dance,  and  he  said,  "  I  Avarn  her  to  come  up  for  ex- 
amination." The  solicitor  said,  "  Let  me  understand 
"  you  distinctly.  Do  you  Avarn  her  to  come  up  and 
"  sign  the  voluntary  submission,  or  do  you  Avarn  her 
"  to  come  up  for  examination."  And  he  said,  "-1 
"  Avarn  her  to  come  up  to  examination." 

17.414.  {Bisho]}  of  Carlisle.)  She  having  previously 
signed  the  submission  ? — Not  having  signed  the  sub- 
mission. 

17.415.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  That  is  to  say,  he  A^'arned 
her  to  come  up  to  the  examination  before  she  had 
signed  the  submission  ? — Before  she  had  signed  the 
submission. 

17.416.  But  is  not  the  practice  this,  thatAvhen  they 
do  come  up  under  the  Avarning,  then  the  police  officers 
seek  to  induce  them  to  sign  the  voluntary  submission 
before  they  go  in  for  examination  ? — Yes,  seek  to 
induce  them  by  vaiious  means.  I  have  various  instances 
in  which  threats  have  been  made  to  the  Avomen  that 
they  must  sign,  in  Avhich  the  women  have  been  de- 
tained, like  the  case  1  mentioned  of  a  Avoraan  Avho  came  ^ 
out  of  an  examination  house  at  Southampton,  having 
been  detained  there  an  hoiu' ;  instances  to  prove  that 
they  have  been  detained  there  for  a  considerable  time, 
for  an  hour  or  two  hours  or  more,  under  persuasions 
and  threats  to  sign  the  submission. 

17.417.  As  a  practical  matter,  have  instances  come 
Avithin  your  oAvn  knowledge  of  this  character,  that 
women  warned  by  the  police  have  gone  up  to  the 
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examination  rooms,  that  the  police  officers  have  then 
called  on  them  to  sign  the  submission  under  threats  of 
the  consequences  if  they  did  not  do  so ;  that  then  they 
having  refused  to  sign  the  submission,  the  police 
officers  have  summoned  them  before  the  magistrates, 
and  then  as  the  result  of  the  whole  proceedings,  the 
magistrate  has  dismissed  them  on  the  ground  of  their 
not  being  common  prostitutes  ? — Just  so. 

17.418.  You  have  known  several  cases  ? — I  have 
several  cases  of  that  kind.  I  should  wish  to  refer 
again  to  a  paper  that  I  have  with  regard  to  the  volun- 
tary submissions. 

17.419.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  furnish  the  Commis- 
sion with  materials  to  prosecute  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  police  on  those  occasions  ? — I  cannot  at  this  mo- 
ment refer  to  individual  instances  in  which  the  women 
have  been  brought  to  the  examination  house  and  there 
threatened  and  afterwards  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates for  a  magistrate's  order  to  be  made  upon  them, 
and  where  that  magistrate's  order  has  been  dismissed, 
but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  and 
when  I  refer  to  my  papers  I  shall  be  able  to  adduce 
cases  of  that  character. 

17.420.  (^Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  have  the  notes  of  one  or  two  cases  with  you.  Did 
not  you  say  that  you  should  like  to  be  allowed  to 
refer  to  your  notes  because  you  had  one  or  two  cases 
of  the  kind  'i — I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  refer  to  my 
notes  where  the  police  have  endeavoured  to  bring  a 
young  woman  under  the  Acts  by  their  repeated  efforts 
to  get  her  there,  and  sign  the  submission,  and  she  re- 
fused and  was  not  ti'oubled  further. 

17.421.  {Chairman.)  You  have  stated  that  the 
policemen  acted  in  this  way  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Government  ? 

17.422.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  The  words  were 
"  Directions  to  threaten  the  women." — There  are  a 
series  of  Government  regulations  which  I  myself  saw, 
and  called  public  attention  to  at  Devonport,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  last  year,  and  one  of  those  regulations  is  this  : 
"  Should  any  woman  object  to  sign  she  is  to  be  in- 
"  formed  of  the  penal  consequences  attending  such 
"  refusal,  and  the  advantages  of  submission  are  to 
"  be  ])ointed  out  to  her."  That  is  one  of  the  series 
of  directions. 

17.423.  {Chairman.)  It  is  true,  as  yoiT  say,  that 
instructions  were  issued  containing  the  paragraph 
you  have  read,  which  is  not  justified  by  the  Acts,  but 
when  the  attention  of  the  Government  was  called 
to  the  facts,  those  instructions  were  recalled  and 
fresh  ones  issued,  omitting  the  instruction  which 
you  have  read  ? — I  wish  to  make  an  obser\  ation  on 
that,  that  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  and  in  my  firm 
conviction  it  was  not  withdrawn  until  after  I  myself 
saw  it  at  the  Eoyal  Albert  Hospital,  and  called  public 
attention  to  it,  and  if  it  has  been  withdrawn  I  take 
the  credit  of  it.  It  appears  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  Government  should  make  a  mere  mistake  in 
sending  down  regulations  of  this  character. 

17.424.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  When  you  gave  your 
evidence  in  chief,  you  led  the  Commission  to  suppose 
that  the  Government  had  put  pressure  on  the  policemen; 
you  did  not  mention  the  fact  that  it  was  within  your 
knowledge  that  it  had  been  withdravra? — I  intended 
hereafter  specially  to  bring  forward  this  question  of  the 
regulations.  Allow  me  to  make  another  observation ;  as 
I  said  before  that  regulation  is  one  of  a  series  of  regu- 
lations, and  I  will  give  another  or  two  to  show  that 
they  are  the  same  in  tone,  and  therefore  I  must  argue 
that  it  was  not  a  mistake,  but  a  deliberate  intention. 

17.425.  That  particular  order  has  been  withdrawn, 
although  you  forgot  to  state  it  ? — How  did  I  know 
it? 

17.426.  You  told  us  just  now  you  saw  it  yourself, 
and  owing  to  your  interference  it  was  stopped  ? — I 
said  if  it  has  been  withdrawn,  I  take  the  credit  of  it 
from  the  exposure  I  made  there. 

17.427.  But  your  evidence  went  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  still  in  force  ? — What  I  said  was  this,  that  the 
police  at  that  time  under  those  directions  did  use  this 
force  and  pressure  upon  the  women  to  bring  them  up, 
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and  that  according  to  that  regulation  the  police  would  THIRTY- 
feel  themselves  justified  in  going  to  the  women  and  NINTH  DAY. 
threatening  them  that  if  they  did  not  come  up  they  ~ — 
would  be  exposed  to  imprisonment.    Now,  if  you  will  •  Cooper. 

allow  me,  I  will  refer  to  another  of  these  regulations.  28  April  1S71 
'  17,428.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  One  still  in  force? —  _____ 
It  may  be  for  aught  I  know,  but  I  d,  not  know  that 
it  is  in  force  ;  I  infer  that  it  is  yet  in  force.  It  is,  "  Ab« 
"  senteesaretobe  brought  up  at  the  next  examination  to 
"  that  which  they  ought  to  have  attended,  or  earlier  if 
"  possible."  My  interpretation  of  those  Avords  "  brought 
"  up,"  and  I  venture  to  say  the  interpretation  the  police 
would  give  to  that  term,  is  that  they  were  physically 
to  take  them  up  to  examination.  The  law  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  if  a  woman  absents  herself  she  is  not  to  be 
brought  up  forcibly  to  the  examination  house,  but  is  to 
be  allowed  to  go  before  a  magistrate  and  have  an 
opportunity  of  pleading  her  reasons  why  she  should 
not  go  up  to  the  examination,  and  I  say  that  is  part 
and  parcel  of  these  regulations,  and  to  my  mind  a 
most  convincing  proof  that  the  other  was  not  a 
mistake. 

17.429.  You  say  these  women  were  brought  up. 
Was  it  with  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  or  not  ? — 
I  said  the  directions  given  to  the  police  were  these, 
that  absentees  are  to  be  brought  up  at  the  next 
examination  to  that  which  they  ought  to  have  attended 
and  earlier  if  possible  ;  and  my  interpretation  of  that 
is  this,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  the  interpretation 
of  the  police,  that  these  women  when  absent  from 
examination,  having  signed  the  voluntary  submission, 
were  to  be  sought  after  by  the  police,  and  really  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  examination  house  to  be  ex- 
amined without  reference  to  the  legal  requirement 
of  bringing  the  women  before  the  magistrates  for  the 
offence. 

17.430.  {Chairman^  Are  you  aware  that  when  a 
woman  signs  a  voluntary  submission,  that  submission, 
by  the  express  enactment  of  Pai'liament,  has  the  same 
force  of  law  as  if  she  had  been  ordered  to  attend  by 
the  magistrate  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
when  a  woman  absents  herself  from  examination 
she  can  be  brought  up  by  the  police  without  a 
magistrate's  order,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  not  wi'ong 
in  my  interpretation  of  the  law  that  a  woman  cannot 
legally  be  brought  to  the  examination  house  by  force 
when  she  has  absented  herself,  but  that  a  reference 
must  in  that  case  be  made  to  the  magistrate.  This 
was  an  Admii'alty  order,  dated  "  War  Office,  January 
1st,  1869." 

17.431.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  Is  that  the  same  order 
which  contained  the  regulation  with  respect  to  penal 
consequences  which  you  took  notice  of  ? — It  is. 

17.432.  These  regulations  which  you  are  now  pro- 
ceeding to  read  are  part  of  the  same  paper  ? — 
Exactly. 

17.433.  {Chairman.)  You  are  proceeding  now  to 
other  portions  of  the  order  to  show  that  the  police 
in  acting  with  this  harshness  towards  women,  do  so  by 
the  authority  of  the  Government  ? — By  this  regulation. 
I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  ask  when  it  was 
withdrawn. 

17.434.  {WJr.  Rylands.)  I  will  put  it  in  this  way. 
What  you  say  is  this,  that  the  police  officei's  have 
exercised  undue  influence  to  induce  women  to  sign 
voluntary  submissions  ? — Yes. 

17.435.  And  you  say  that  the  police  have  been 
induced  or  encouraged  to  use  that  pressure  in  conse- 
quence of  the  instructions  thev  have  received  from 
the  War  Office  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

17.436.  And  you  justify  that  belief  by  referring  to 
a  War  Office  circular  of  1869,  in  which  the  police  are 
instructed  to  inform  women  of  the  penal  consequences 
of  refusing  to  sign  the  voluntary  submission  ? — Yes. 

17.437.  And  you,  further  believe  that  the  police 
have  been  encouraged  to  use  this  pressure  in  conse- 
quence of  their  instructions  to  bring  up  women  in  the 
event  of  their  not  attending  on  the  regular  day  of 
their  examination  ? — Yes,  and  more  than  that,  "that 
"  all  new  comers  in  the  district  are  to  be  brought 
"  immediately  under  the  operation  of  the  Act." 
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THIRTY-  17,438.  Then  as  these  regulations  are  still  in  exist- 
NINTH  DAY.  ence,  you  would  suppose  that  they  lead  the  police  to 
zTcoo  er  ought  to  bring  women  up  without, 

^'  _J  °^P^''-  \^  i\^Q  gi-st  instance,  lodging  an  information  before  a 

28  April  1871.  magistrate  ? — Yes,  or  without   any  other  ordinary 

 means  than  simply  compelling  them  to  come  up. 

17.439.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  I  will  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  exact  wording  of  this  regulation,  because  it 
will  materially  alter  your  evidence  ? — I  am  very  anxious 
to  remedy  it  if  I  read  this  last  paragraph  incorrectly. 

17,439a.  It  reads  thus,  "  AH  new  comers  into  the 
"  district  are  to  be  brought  immediately  under  the 
"  operation  of  the  Act "  ? — "  Brought  up  "  was  the 
previous  one.  What  I  want  to  insist  upon  is,  that 
these  regulations  are  regulations  which  I  saw  com- 
plete, not  merely  one  regulation;  but  I  saw  these 
regulations  hanging  up  in  large  type  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital,  and  on  communication  with  Mr. 
Wolferstan,  he  informed  me  that  the  women  before 
leaving  hospital  had  been  under  this  authority  required 
to  sign  the  submission. 

17.440.  {Mr.  Hastings.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  saw  them  hanging  up  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hos- 
pital ?— Yes. 

17.441.  When  ? — In  June  last  year. 

17.442.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Royal  Albert 
Hospital  and  the  whole  district  of  Devonport  is  not 
under  the  War  Office,  but  under  the  Admiralty  ? — I 
am  not  aware. 

17.443.  {Mr.Rylands.)  But  the  paper  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  copy  of,  and  which  is  dated  "  War  Office, 
December  1st,  1869,"  is  a  copy  of  the  regulations 
which  were  hung  up  in  the  Devonport  hospital  ? — It  is 
a  copy.  Allow  me  to  make  one  remark  in  reference 
to  it:  the  date  of  that  paper  which  I  saw  up,  which 
was  analogous  to  this  in  all  its  details,  was  February 
1870,  and  not  1869,  the  inference  from  which  is  that 
it  was  not  a  mistake,  inasmuch  as  it  must  have  been 
reprinted  and  sent  down  again. 

17.444.  The  great  point  is  this,  that  in  June  1870 
you  saw  hanging  up  in  the  Devonport  hospital  these 
regulations  of  which  you  now  place  a  copy  in  our 
hands? — Yes,  and  which  I  wish  to  hand  in  as  evidence, 

17.445.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  Are  you  aware  that 
these  regulations,  whether  now  in  force  or  not, 
must  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  cannot  legally  be  carried  out,  except 
under  the  authority  of  a  magistrate  ? — I  am  aware 
of  it. 

17.446.  {Mr.  Ri/lands.)  This  you  give  us  as  having 
seen  hanging  up  in  Devonport  hospital  in  June  1870? 
■ — I  saw  it  there. 

17.447.  You  have  corrected  what  you  said  with  refe- 
rence to  new  comers,  but  with  regard  to  the  instructions 
which  the  police  have  had  to  bring  aU  new  comers 
under  the  operation  of  the  Act,  does  that  in  your 
experience  lead  them  to  interfere  with  new  comers  who 
are  not  prostitutes  ? — Yes,  it  does,  most  distinctly. 

17.448.  You  have  had  cases  within  your  knowledge 
in  which  strange  girls  coming  for  the  first  time  into 
the  town  have  been  interfered  with  by  the  police  ? — 
Quite  so. 

17.449.  Under  the  regulation  ? — Yes. 

17.450.  With  regard  to  the  pressure  put  upon 
women  by  the  police  to  induce  them  to  sign  the 
voluntary  submission,  and  which  no  doubt  is  carried 
on  to  a  certain  extent  contrary  to  law,  is  there  any 
such  case  which  you  wish  to  bring  before  the  Commis- 
sion, the  particulars  of  which  you  could,  if  necessary, 
prove,  as  showing  illegal  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
police  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  such  case 
here,  but  I  can  adduce  such  a  case. 

17.451.  Would  you  consider — and  I  wish  you  in 
this  reply  to  use  great  care — the  case  of  Anne  Compton, 
15,  York  Square,  Southampton,  is  a  case  which,  if 
investigated,  could  be  shown  to  the  Commission  as  one 
in  which  the  police  in  this  illegal  manner  attempted  to 
influence  a  woman  they  wished  to  sign  a  voluntai-y  sub- 
mission ? — Yes,  and  I  have  certain  details  before  me. 

17.452.  And  have  you  such  details  that,  if  necessary, 
supposing  the  Commissioners  follow  the  question  up, 


you  think  would  affiard  such  evidence  as  would  enable 
the  Commission  to  deal  with  it  as  a  charge  against  the 
police  ? — I  am  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  statement 
of  Anne  Compton. 

17.453.  That  is  not  an  answer  ? — I  give  au  affirma- 
tive reply  to  that. 

17.454.  {Chairman.)  You  are  prepared  to  prove  it  ? 
— I  am  prepared  to  prove  it. 

17.455.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  Could  you  in  the  same 
way  adduce  evidence  in  reference  to  the  girl  Brown  ? 
— I  could. 

17.456.  Where  does  she  live  ? — She  lives  at  South- 
ampton. 

17.457.  Then  in  those  two  cases  at  Southampton, 
you  believe  you  can  furnish  the  Commission  with 
sufficient  evidence  to  pi'ove  that  undue  influence  has 
been  used  by  the  police  in  order  to  induce  these 
women  to  sign  the  voluntary  submission? — I  can; 
the  women  are  ready  to  come  forward  themselves. 

17.458.  With  regard  to  the  operation  of  these  Acts, 
are  you  able  fi-om  your  observations  to  say  whether 
clandestine  prostitution  has  inci-eased  in  the  subjected 
districts  ? — I  am  not  able  to  state,  in  reference  to  any 
of  these  garrison  towns,  as  a  fact  within  my  own  know- 
ledge, that  clandestine  prostitution  has  increased.  I 
am  only  able  to  adduce  arguments  to  show  the 
probability  that  it  has. 

17.459.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  this 
point, — we  have  understood  that  theJActs  strongly 
deter  young  girls  from  becoming  prostitutes  ?  Can 
you  say  whether  they  do  so  or  not  ? — My  experience 
in  reference  to  those  who  have  come  under  our  care, 
and  in  reference  to  young  people  generally,  is  that  the 
alleged  deterrent  effect  upon  young  girls  of  these  Acts 
is  not  grounded  on  fact.    In  the  first  place,  from  my 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  young  girls  are  the  least 
likely  to  be  influenced  in  that  way  ;  secondly,  that 
prostitution  is  not  a  voluntary  act  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  generally  accepted  to  be  so,  but  more 
frequently  one  of  necessity,  necessitous  circumstances, 
seduction,  and  then  being  turned  adrift,  left  in  a 
state  of  poverty  and  friendlessness,  and  thus  the  girl 
is  the  creature  of  circumstances.    I  have  met  with 
many  young  women  in  these  subjected  districts  who 
were,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  pounced  upon  by 
the  police,  who  had  no  intention  of  going  on  the 
streets,  and  if  there  were  any  deterrent  effect  upon 
young  girls  by  these  Acts  it  would  be  more  than 
compensated  for  in  the  mischief  it  does  in  bringing 
young  girls   on  the   streets  who  have  no  inten- 
tion of  being  there.    I  have  read  to  you  the  regu- 
lation which  I  saw  posted  up  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Hospital  in  Devonport,  (and  which  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  find  has  been  sent  to  every  clerk  of  the 
peace,)  in  which  the  police  are  directed  to  bring  all 
new  comers  immediately  under  the  Acts  ;  and  my 
experience  is  that  the  police  acting  upon  that  in- 
struction, immediately  they  hear  of  any  young  girl, 
any  new  comer  being  in  any  house,  lodging-house,  or 
brothel,  they  being  in  co-operation  with  the  brothel- 
keepers,  go  to  that  house  and  require  the  landlady 
or  brothel-keeper,  under  threats,  to  send  her  up  for 
examination  to  the  examination  house  immediately, 
instead  of  protecting  that  girl  and  helping  her  to 
escape  from  the  dangerous  position  in  which  she  is 
placed.    Then  again  in  reference  to  your  question,  I 
would  say  it  implies  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  the 
Acts  that   has  to   first  be  acquired  in  some  way. 
If  these  young  girls  are  said  to  be  deterred  by  the 
Acts  it  implies  that  they  have  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Acts,  some  knowledge  of  the  obnoxious- 
ness  of  the  Acts,  of  the  jiains  and  penalties  to  which 
the  Acts  have   subjected  them  ;  but  I  say  in  the 
acquirement    of  that   knowledge  they  have  been 
in   some  measure   coiTupted   in   the  way  I  have 
depicted  at  the  examimng  houses,  and  the  scenes  that 
are  witnessed  of  the  special  police  fraternising  with 
the  women  in  the  streets,  appearing  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  and  placing  themselves  on  a  level  witli  the 
women,  lead  to  a  conviction  on  my  part  that  instead 
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of  its  being  on  the  whole  deterrent  in  its  effects  it  has 
the  contrary  effect. 

1 7.460.  I  notice  in  the  report  of  the  Rescue  Society 
that  you  state  the  case  of  a  woman  who  signed  a  sub- 
mission for  examination  for  12  months,  that  this  girl 
remained  in  one  of  your  Homes  for  the  space  of  four 
months,  during  which  time  her  behaviour  was  exceed- 
ingly good  ;  that  at  the  expiratiou  of  four  months  her 
parents  wished  her  to  come  home,  there  being  some 
prospect  of  her  marriage,  and  when  she  went  home 
she  was  seized  on  by  the  police  and  arrested  on  the 
ground  of  not  having  gone  up  for  examination,  and 
was  committed  to  prison  for  14  days.  Is  that  a  correct 
statement  of  the  fact  ? — It  is. 

17.461.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  girl,  or  is 
it  desirable  to  keep  it  back  ? — I  have  the  name,  and 
the  girl  is  now  married. 

17.462.  {Admiral  Collinson.)  Is  it  a  Canterbury 
case? — No,  it  is  not. 

17.463.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  Is  the  name         ? — It 

is  . 

17.464.  She  is  since  married?  —  She  is  since 
married. 

17.465.  You  have  a  girl  in  your  Home  of  the  name 
of  Keziah  Atkins  ? — I  have. 

17.466.  In  your  Home  there  are  a  number  of  prosti- 
tutes connected  with  the  subjected  districts  who  at 
the  present  time  are  absent  illegally  from  the  examina- 
tions to  which  they  are  subjected? — There  are  40 
or  50,  or  more. 

17.467.  And  in  the  event  of  their  returning  to  these 
subjected  districts,  they  would  come  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Acts,  and  might  be  imprisoned  for  having 
been  away  ? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

17.468.  Then  with  regard  to  Keziah  Atkins  you 
recollect  that  case  ? — I  do. 

17.469.  Is  she  now  in  your  reformatory  ? — She  is 
now  in  one  of  our  Homes,  not  in  a  reformatory. 

14.470.  What  age  is  she  ?— About  16  or  17. 

17.471.  Where  did  she  come  from  ? — Colchester. 

17.472.  Did  she  come  to  you  direct  from  the  hospital 
at  Colchester  ? — She  did  not. 

17.473.  Where  did  she  come  from  ? — She  came  to 
us  from  a  laundry  in  London  a  few  weeks  ago. 

-  17,474.  When  she  came  to  you,  why  did  she  come 
to  you  from  this  laundry  ? — She  came  from  the  laundry 
to  us  because  she  was  not  receiving  sufficient  wages 
at  the  laundry  at  which  she  was,  and  we  offered  to 
get  her  a  better  situation. 

17.475.  Did  she  come  in  in  any  way  as  a  professed 
prostitute  ? — She  did  not. 

17.476.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  she  had 
ever  been  a  prostitute  ? — I  had  not. 

17.477.  Do  you  think  it  can  be  shown  that  she  was 
never  a  prostitute  ? — I  do. 

'  17,478.  But  she  had  been  brought  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Acts  ;  she  had  signed  a  voluntary  sub- 
mission?—She  had  been  brought  under  the  operation 
of  the  Acts  ;  she  had  signed  a  voluntary  submission. 

17.479.  Did  she  sign  tha,t  voluntary  submission 
under  the  pressure  of  the  police  ? — I  think  she  did. 

17.480.  If  she  was  not  a  prostitute  why  did  she 
sign  the  submission  ? — Because  they  threatened  her  if 
she  did  not  they  would  send  her  to  prison. 

17.481.  At  the  time  she  was  living  in  Colchester 
was  she  living  with  her  mother  ? — She  was. 

17.482.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
mother  intimated  that  if  she  did  go  up  for  examination 
she  would  turn  her  out  of  the  house  ? — She  said  so  ; 
the  mother  told  me  so  herself,  that  she  had  said  to  the 

'police,  that  if  they  took  her  up  there  they  must  either 
keep  her  there,  or  get  her  a  situation,  for  neither  the 
mother  nor  the  father  would  allow  her  to  come  home 
again ;  it  would  be  such  a  disgrace  for  her  to  go  to 
the  "  lock-up,"  as  it  is  called  at  Colchester,  and  then 
return  home. 

17.483.  Had  you  reason  to  believe  that  she  was 
warned  by  the  police  in  consequence  of  being  with 
another  girl  who  was  not  so  correct  in  her  conduct  ? — 
She  was  seen  in  the  company  of  a  woman  not  correct 
in  her  conduct,  a  woman  she  had  known  when  living  in 


domestic  service  very  near  to  her,  and  had  only  left  her  THIETT- 
situation  one  week  when  ?he  was  seen  in  company  with  NINTH  DAT. 

that  woman,  and  was  seeking  another  situation  the  same   

day,  when  the  police  came  up  to  her,  and  said  to  her,  ^°°P^'^- 
"  Do  you  know  what  company  you  are  in  ?  "  She  said,      A.  ril  1871 
"  Yes."   And  the  officer  said,  "  You  must  go  up  to  the  ^ 
examination,"  and  she  refused,  saying  she  would  not 
go  up  to  the  examination  ;  but  under  threats  of  impri- 
sonment she  the  next  day  went  up  in  company  with 
this  young  woman,  to  whom  I  referred,  and  was 
examined  by  a  surgeon,  having  signed  a  name  not 
her  own  name,  for  fear  of  the  disgrace. 

17.484.  What  did  the  surgeon  do  ? — I  am  giving 
you  her  statement.  The  surgeon  examined  her  and 
sent  her  away.  She  went  home,  and  in  the  space  of 
some  weeks,  a  month  or  more,  the  police  came  to  her 
and  saw  the  parents,  and  required  that  their  daughter 
should  come  up  to  the  examination,  and  when  the 
mother  said  that  the  child  was  an  innocent  child — to 
use  her  own  words — the  policeman  threatened  the 
mother  with  a  summons  unless  she  sent  her  daughter 
up  to  the  examination,  and  threatened  her  with  im- 
prisonment, and  then  he  offered  her  the  inducement  to 
get  the  girl  a  place  if  she  would  let  her  go  up,  and 
give  her  consent  and  co-operation  to  her  going  up. 
She  did  not  go  up  immediately,  but  she  went  up 
eventually  with  the  mother.  The  mother  had  said, 
"  If  you  take  my  daughter  up  to  the  examination  you 
will  have  to  keep  her,  she  cannot  come  home ;"  and 
she  went  up  in  the  mother's  company  and  was  ex- 
amined. The  mother  refused  to  take  her  home  again, 
calling  the  policeman's  mind  to  the  offer  he  had  made 
to  her  that  they  would  keep  her  and  get  her  a  place  if 
they  took  her  away  ;  and  the  police  surgeon  handed 
her  over  to  the  matron  of  the  hospital,  Miss  Browne, 
informing  her  that  she  was  not  a  prostitute,  and  asking 
her  to  keep  her  till  she  could  do  something  with  her,  as 
I  understood,  in  order  to  get  her  into  a  Home. 

17.485.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  surgeon,  or 
at  all  events  was  it  the  inspecting  surgeon  at  Col- 
chester ? — The  examining  surgeon  at  Colchester. 

17.486.  Can  you  say  whether  Miss  Browne  would 
be  able  to  give  evidence  of  the  fact  you  have  just  now 
mentioned  ? — I  believe  she  would  be  able  to  give  such 
evidence. 

17.487.  Then  how  long  did  the  girl  stay  in  the  hos- 
pital ? — She  stayed  ir  the  hospital  about  a  fortnight, 
not  being  treated,  I  believe,  as  a  patient. 

17.488.  And  then  did  she  drift  into  London  ? — 
Then  she  was  admitted  into  Mrs.  Round's  Home,  a 
philanthropic  lady  there,  who  first  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  case.  She  said  that  there  was  a  girl  in 
the  hospital  who  had  not  been  on  the  streets,  and  had 
no  right  to  be  there,  which  led  me  to  go  there  and 
get  the  information  from  Miss  Browne.  That  lady 
took  her  to  the  Home  for  a  short  time,  and  then  sent 
her  to  the  laundry  to  which  I  have  referred. 

17.489.  And  then  from  that  laundry  you  received 
her  ? — From  that  laundry  we  received  her. 

17.490.  Now  can  you  give  the  Commission  shortly 
any  evidence  to  satisfy  them  as  to  the  beneficial  result 
of  the  Homes  you  have  established  ? — Yes. 

17.491.  How  far  back  can  you  go  with  respect  to 
the  admissions  into  your  Homes? — 18  years. 

17.492.  Have  you  before  you  figures  for  the  whole 
of  those  years  ? — I  have  the  total  sum  of  those  who 
have  been  received. 

17.493.  What  is  it  ? — 7,014  we  have  received  under 
our  care  since  the  society's  operations  began  in  1853. 

17.494.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  about  the  average 
length  of  time  these  women  remained  with  you  ? — 
The  average  length  of  time  they  remain  with  us  is 
from  six  to  nine  months. 

17.495.  Can  you  say  what  is  the  proportion  of 
reclamations  that  you  believe  to  have  been  genuine  ? 
— I  believe  between  70  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  women 
we  receive  under  our  care  are  permanently  reclaimed. 

17.496.  Do  you  take  means  when  a  woman  leaves 
your  care  to  trace  her  for  any  distance  of  time  sub- 
sequently to  see  how  far  she  remains  good  and 
virtuous  ? — ^^As  far  as  we  possibly  can.    Moreover,  we 
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THIRTY-  encourage  isi  evoiy  -vvay  these  -women  to  visit  the 
NINTH  DAY.  Homes.    We  have  half-yearly  meetings  or  treats  for 

  them,  at  which  friends  come  to  see  them.    We  en- 

Mr.  I>.  Cooper,  courage  them  to  visit  the  matron  very  frequently, 
28  April  1871   and  to  visit  the  office  of  the  society  in  the  centre  of 
,  '  London,  so  that  we  have  every  possible  means  of 

ascertaining  how  far  they  are  reformed. 

17.497.  With  regard  to  the  admissions  into  your 
Homes  since  these  Acts  came  into  operation,  have  there 
been  any  considerable  number  of  women  introduced 
into  your  Homes  from  the  subjected  districts,  and 
directly  from  tlie  hospitals  in  those  districts  ? — We 
have  had  from  the  subjected  districts  about  80  or  81 
young  women  under  our  care  since  last  June. 

17.498.  By  whom  sent? — Sent  by  various  philan- 
thropic persons  engaged  in  doing  good  amongst  these 
girls.  There  is  a  large  number  from  ladies  engaged 
in  the  work  of  rescuing  these"  women  at  Plymouth, 
and  other  places.  Mr.  Littleton  at  Devonport  has 
interested  himself  a  great  deal  in  sending  these  women 
to  us,  and  also  ladies  connected  with  the  association 
whose  object  has  been  the  repeal  of  the  Acts.  They 
have  been  extremely  energetic  in  their  efforts  to 
reclaim  these  women. 

17.499.  And  you  say  the  officials  connected  with 
the  hospitals  in  the  subjected  districts  have  sent  a 
number  ? — Yes,  a  number  of  them,  but  not  so  large  a 
proportion. 

17.500.  Would  not  you  say  this  proves  something 
for  the  moral  benefit  of  the  Acts,  if  from  subjected  dis- 
tricts a  cei'tain  number  of  women  were  drafted  into  your 
Homes  ? — The  moral  benefit  of  the  Acts  generally  ? 

17.501.  No,  the  moral  benefit  of  the  Acts  to  that 
extent  ? — To  the  individual  woman  it  would  be  a 
moral  benefit  which  imquestionably  could  be  accom- 
plished without  the  Acts. 

17.502.  What  you  mean,  I  pi-esume,  is  this,  that 
you  would  encourage  hospitals,  and  then  you  think  a 
reformatory  or  Home  is  a  very  proper  and  almost 
necessary  adjunct? — Yes,  quite  so,  but  neither  Govern- 
ment hospitals  nor  compulsorily  detaining  hospitals  are 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  these  women  into  Homes. 
The  comparative  number  of  those  who  come  to  our 
Homes  from  Government  hospitals  is  very  small 
indeed. 

17.503.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  With  regard  to  the 
preventive  character  of  these  Acts,  you  said  that  you 
did  not  believe  in  such  preventive  and  deterrent 
character  on  the  ground  that  it  would  imply  some 
knowledge  of  the  Acts ;  is  not  that  the  case  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  case. 

17.504.  But  is  it  not  sufficient  that  the  parents  of 
young  girls  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  Acts, 
and  that  they  should  make  use  of  it  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  their  children  out  of  mischief.'' — I  am  not 
aware  from  my  experience  that  parents  ever  talk  to 
their  children  about  the  danger  of  this  sin.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  regret  to  me  that  parents  are  very 
reticent  as  to  the  dangers  to  which  their  young  people 
are  exposed. 

17.505.  Let  me  put  it  to  you  personally.  Supposing 
you  were  a  poor  man  living  in  a  garrison  town,  and 
who  knew  the  great  danger  to  which  your  daughters 
would  be  liable  in  going  through  the  streets,  would 
it  not  be  a  great  strengthening  of  your  hands  to  be 
able  to  say  to  those  girls,  the  police  have  the  power 
of  looking  after  women  who  misbehave  themselves  ? — ■ 
I  think  if  T  could  conscientiously  say  to  persons  that  the 
police  are  employed  to  look  after  women  who  mis- 
behave themselves,  and  entirely  and  only  to  do  that, 
it  might  have  that  deterrent  effect ;  but  the  object  of 
the  police  is  not  to  induce  those  who  misbehave  them- 
selves to  reform,  but  merely  to  bring  them  into 
examination  houses  that  they  may  be  cured  of  a  cer- 
tain disease,  and  so  continue  their  course. 

17.506.  I  am  not  saying  whether  it  would  be 
necessai'y  for  you  to  explain  the  whole  intention  of 
those  Acts  to  your  daughters,  but  would  it  not  be  an 
advantage  to  you  to  strengthen  your  hands,  to  be  able 
to  say  to  girls  placed  in  a  confessedly  dangerous  posi- 
tion that  the  police  were  instructed  to  look  after 


women  who  misconduct  themselves  ? — It  would  be 
one  out  of  a  large  number  of  reasons  why  a  parent 
should  warn  her  daughter  against  being  out  late  at 
night,  but  it  is  only  one  out  of  a  large  nimiber. 

17.507.  But  would  it  not  strengthen  your  hands  ?  

Strengthen  your  hands  in  what  way  ? 

17.508.  Preserving  your  daughters  in  the  path  of 
virtue  ? — It  might  give  the  parents  an  additional 
means  of  warning  their  daughters,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Acts  would  operate  in  fostering  prostitutiou 
by  which  their  daughters  would  be  brought  on  the 
streets. 

17.509.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ? — That  is  my 
opinion  from  experience. 

17.510.  But  so  far  as  my  question  is  concerned  you 
agree.  They  would  strengthen  your  hands,  and  so 
far  they  would  have  a  deterrent  effect  ? — To  a  very 
small  extent  they  would. 

17.511.  But  to  some  extent  they  would  ? — To  a 
very  small  extent  they  would. 

17.512.  Then  you  speak,  I  think,  of  the  pohce  being 
instructed  to  interfere  with  "  new  comers,"  I  think  was 
the  phrase,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  your  answer 
implied  that  the  police  were  instructed  to  interfere 
with  all  girls  who  came  into  the  town ;  but  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  the  instruction  refers  to  interfei'ing  with 
new  prostitutes  coming  into  the  town  ? — It  does  not 
say  "  new  prostitutes  ;"  it  says  "  new  comers." 

17.513.  That  is  exactly  the  point  ;  but  is  not  it 
manifest  on  the  face  of  the  regulation  that  it  means 
new  prostitutes  ? — I  imagine  that  it  means  strangers 
coming  into  the  town — strange  young  women  coming 
into  the  town. 

17.514.  But  you  surely  do  not  mean  that  if  a  chaste 
girl  comes  into  the  town,  it  is  an  instruction  from  the 
Admiralty  or  the  War  Office,  whichever  it  may  be, 
that  that  girl  is  to  be  looked  after  by  the  police  ? — I 
interpret  it  as  meaning  that  a  young  woman  against 
whom  there  is  not  the  slightest  suspicion  attaching, 
and  Avho  finds  her  Avay  to  a  brothel  or  low  lodging- 
house,  without  being  a  prostitute,  that  the  police  are 
to  go  to  her,  and  on  that  suspicion  bring  her  under 
the  Act. 

17.515.  But  supposing  a  chaste  girl  suffered  the 
very  unlikely  fate  of  getting  into  a  brothel  without 
knowing  it,  would  it  be  any  disadvantage  to  that  poor 
girl  for  the  police  to  tell  her  that  she  was  in  a  brothel, 
and  if  she  remained  there  she  would  come  under  the 
Acts  ? — A  virtuous  girl  ? 

17.516.  A  chaste  girl,  that  is  what  we  are  speaking 
of. — There  are  a  great  many  half-chaste  girls.  My 
experience  of  the  girls  placed  in  very  poor  circum- 
stances, and  surrounded  by  very  great  temptations,  is, 
that  on  the  whole  the  majority  of  poor  girls  are  not 
chaste,  are  in  great  danger,  and  therefore,  if  one  of 
these  girls,  from  want  of  care,  having  no  education 
and  no  restraint,  finds  herself  in  one  of  these  houses, 
not  being  a  prostitute,  and  having  no  intention  of 
being  a  prostitute,  they  bring  her  up  immediately, 
and  warn  her  to  the  examination,  or  bring  her  to  the 
examination  house,  or,  as  I  gather  from  Inspector 
Anniss,  she  is  brought  to  the  examination  house,  and 
when  there,  all  the  force  of  opposition  having  been 
gone,  easily  made  to  sign  the  voluntary  submission. 

17.517.  You  think  it  possible  to  conceive  what  you 
call  a  half-chaste  girl  living  in  a  brothel  and  not  being 
a  prostitute  ? — I  do  not  say  that.  I  said  a  strange 
comer  finding  herself  in  one  of  those  brothels,  or  one 
of  those  low  lodging-houses,  and  in  some  of  them  there 
is  veiy  little  distinction. 

17.518.  But  when  I  sjDoke  of  the  astounding  fact  of 
a  chaste  girl  finding  herself  in  a  brothel,  and  when  I 
asked  you  whether  it  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  such 
a  girl  that  the  police  should  come  and  warn  her  of  the 
places  she  had  gone  into  by  mistake,  you  then  spoke 
of  half-chaste  girls  ;  was  that  not  the  fact  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  whether  I  gave  that  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion. I  certainly  do  not  say  it  would  not  be  an  advan- 
tage to  a  young  girl,  if  she  found  herself  in  a  brothel, 
to  receive  a  warning  that  she  was  in  a  brothel,  with  a 
view  to  her  escaping  from  that  house. 
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17.519.  I  will  put  this  qustion  to  you,  and  I  should 
like  a  distinct  categorical  answer  to  it.  Supposing 
the  case  of  a  chaste  girl  finding  herself  in  a  brothel, 
would  it  in  your  opinion  be  a  disadvantage  to  that  girl 
to  be  visited  by  the  police  and  warned  of  the  dan- 
gerous place  into  which  she  had  got? — I  have  no 
hesitation  in  giving  a  reply  to  that  question.  It 
would  be  no  disadvantage  if  the  police  went  there  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  warning  a  girl  that  she  was  in  a 
house  of  that  character,  but  if  the  police  went  to  a 
girl  simply  to  induce  her  to  come  up  for  examination, 
and  not  warn  her  of  the  house,  then  I  say  it  would  not 
be  an  advantage  to  the  girl ;  it  would  be  a  great  dis- 
advantage to  her. 

17.520.  Then  I  will  put  the  case  in  another  way. 
Suppose  a  chaste  girl  has  got  into  a  brothel,  would  the 
existence  of  these  Acts  be  a  thing  of  which  she  would 
have  to  complain  ? — Decidedly,  she  would  have  reason 
to  complain. 

17.521.  She  would  have  reason  to  complain  of  the 
Acts? — ^Certainly  she  would,  on  the  ground  that  from 
my  experience  these  girls,  whenever  the  police  find 
them  in  brothels — chaste  girls  or  half  chaste  girls,  and 
there  are  many  occasional  aiid  temporary  prostitutes 
who  are  not  regular  prostitutes — that  when  the  police 
find  them  in  those  houses  they  universally  in  practice 
immediately  bring  them  under  the  operation  of  the 
Acts. 

17.522.  Do  you  think  that  that  objection  is  inherent 
in  this  kind  of  legislation,  or  do  you  think  it  is  an 
objection  which  might  be  got  rid  of  by  an  alteration 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Act  ? — My  conviction  is, 
it  is  inherent  in  it,  inasmuch  as  you  must  bring  a 
woman,  according  to  these  regulations,  under  the 
hospital  treatment,  or  the  examination  Avith  a  view  to 
hospital  treatment,  and  that  a  necessary  consequence 
is,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease 
everywhere,  you  must  immediately  do  it,  and  bring 
these  girls  under  the  Act,  bring  the  whole  of  them 
under  it. 

17.523.  With  regard  to  another  part  of  your 
ievidence,  I  think  you  stated  that,  in  your  opinion,  if 
the  matter  were  fairly  put  before  the  public,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  voluntary  contribu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  supporting  hospitals  for 
diseased  women  ;  did  you  or  not  ? — I  did  say  so. 

17.524.  And  you  draw  your  conclusion  from  the 
fact  that  Homes  were  supported  ? — Yes. 

17.525.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  there  is  an 
essential  distinction  between  a  hospital  and  a  Home  ; 
namely  this,  that  the  fact  of  a  girl  going  into  a  Home 
implies  penitence,  whereas  the  fact  of  a  girl  going  into 
a  hospital  implies  no  penitence  whatever,  but  may 
simply  imply  that  she  wishes  to  be  healed  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  her  trade  ? — I  daresay  that  ob- 
jection may  be  considered  feasible  ;  but  the  point  to 
which  1  refer  is  this,  that  persons  say  in  general  terms 
as  a  reason  why  they  refuse  to  give  to  Lock  hospitals 
that  it  encourages  the  evil  of  prostitution  ;  the  same 
general  objection  is  made  to  Homes  and  peniten- 
tiaries, that  these  Homes  and  penitentiaries  by  afford- 
ing a  refuge  for  the  women  encourage  the  evil ;  that 
is  the  ground  upon  which  I  started,  and  I  should 
like  to  make  this  addition  with  reference  to  Lock 
hospitals,  with  a  view  of  the  public  being  appealed  to, 
that  my  strong  recommendation  would  be  not  to  make 
Lock  hospitals  like  the  one  at  Chatham,  which  is  a 
scandal  to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  the  most 
conspicuous  building  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  ex- 
citing inquiry  among  all  the  people  who  did  not  know 
it ;  but  a  recommendation  for  wards  to  be  attached  to 
the  existing  hospitals  so  that  women  could  be  brought 
in  without  people  knowing  they  were  prostitutes,  be- 
cause I  think  if  you  lower  a  woman  in  her  own  esti- 
mation, you  in  that  way  prevent  her  getting  back 
into  society. 

17.526.  What  you  mean  is,  that  Lock  wards  should 
be  attached  to  existing  hospitals,  not  Lock  hospitals 
especially  ? — Quite  so. 

17.527.  Do  you  believe  that,  if  properly  explained  to 


the  public,  money  would  be  forthcoming  for  that  pur- 
pose ? — That  is  the  result  of  my  experience. 

17.528.  Is  it  the  result  of  your  experience  of  fallen 
women  that  the  objection  is  often  made  to  Homes,  that 
they  encourage  prostitution  ? — Yes. 

17.529.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  objection  that  is 
entertained  by  persons  who  have  thought  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  is  it  an  objection  which  is  intended  as  an 
excuse  for  buttoning  up  peoples'  pockets  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is,  inasmuch  as  persons  who  have  hitherto,  as 
far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  made  that  objection, 
are  persons  who  have  thought  upon  the  subject,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  trace  it  in  its  causes  and  conse- 
quences. 

17.530.  Then  you  think  that  there  are  some  earnest 
thoughtful  people  who  do  entartain  that  objection  to 
Homes  ? — There  are,  but  there  are  very  few. 

17.531.  Nothing  like,  of  course,  the  number  who 
object  to  hospitals  on  the  same  grounds  ? — I  cannot 
for  a  moment  say  so,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit 
that  more  numerous  objections  are  made  to  support 
Lock  hospitals  than  Homes. 

17.532.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  to  support  Homes  all  over  the  country  ?  I 
need  not  tell  you,  as  a  person  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, that  these  Homes  exist  in  one  form  or  other 
throughout  the  country,  but  hardly  any  instance  is  there 
of  a  Lock  ward  attached  to  a  hospital  ? — I  believe  it  to 
be  the  fact  that  hospital  accommodation  throughout  the 
country  is  very  deficient,  and  I  say  it  is  because  .the 
Christian  public  have  shrunk  from  the  very  responsible 
duty  of  enforcing  the  necessity  of  establishing  hos- 
pitals for  this  purpose,  that  hospitals  have  not  been 
established.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  public  would 
object,  if  the  facts  were  properly  placed  before  them 
to  the  establishment  of  such  hospitals.  As  I  said 
before,  very  much  of  the  responsibility  and  the  negli- 
gence with  reference  to  this  subject  rests  on  the 
medical  men  who  have  great  infiuence  on  the  hospital 
in  our  towns. 

17.533.  {Mr.  Applegarth.)  Do  I  understand  from 
your  evidence  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  whatever 
physical  advantage  may  be  proved  to  have  been 
accomplished  by  these  Acts,  the  great  moral  disad- 
vantage more  than  counterbalances  it  ? — I  firmly 
believe  it.  I  firmly  believe  it  is  the  licensing  principle, 
and  in  addition  to  the  evidence  I  have  given  in  proof 
of  that  circumstance  I  have  numerous  other  consider- 
ations which  I  could  adduce  equally  important,  con- 
vincingly proving  to  my  mind  that  the  system  is  as 
much  as  the  French  system  is — a  licensing  of  prosti- 
tution and  an  incitement  to  men  to  commit  the  vice. 

17.534.  Do  you  think  that  married  men  more 
frequently  consort  with  girls  since  the  adoption  of 
these  Acts  than  previously  ? — I  do  not  merely  think 
so,  but  I  have  the  concurrent  statements  of  the  Avomen 
themselves  that  they  do  so,  and  the  instance  I  gave 
the  other  day  it  appears  to  me  will  be  a  key  to  the 
question.  I  stated  the  other  day  here,  that  a  young 
woman  we  met  on  Blackheath  stated  that  a  married 
man  asked  her  for  her  certificate  every  time  he 
visited  her,  which  was  every  week,  that  he  might 
know  she  Avas  in  health  ;  of  course  his  object  being 
not  to  convey  disease  to  his* wife. 

17.535.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  certificates  are  not 
issued  now  ? — Certificates  are  not  issued  entirely. 
The  certificates  are  in  some  instances,  I  think  I  may 
say,  still  issued. 

17.536.  As  a  fact,  can  you  give  the  Commissioners 
instances  where  a  certificate  has  been  used  for  the 
purpose  you  have  named  ? — I  cannot  give  you  an 
instance  where  a  certificate,  strictly  speaking,  has 
been  used,  but  what  I  mean  is,  the  Act  does  not  dis- 
allow of  the  certificates  being  used.  If  you  look  at 
section  29  of  the  Act  of  1866  you  will  find  when  a 
woman  is  in  prison- --and  there  are  numerous  instances 
in  which  prostitutes  are  sent  to  prison — she  can  de- 
mand to  be  examined,  and  demand  a  certificate,  and 
can  use  that  certificate  for  an  immoral  purpose  Avherever 
she  goes. 

17.537.  But  do  you  know  an  instance  of  where 
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THIRTY-     has  been  used  ?— I  have  not  been  in  communication 
NINTH  DAY.  -^jth  women  who  have  left  prisons,  and  therefore  I 
r~~7        am  not  able  to  adduce  an  instance  of  where  a  woman 
•  (^ooper.  jjj^g  ygg^  ^  certificate   properly  speaking,  but  the 
28  April  1871.  instances  where  women  have  used  the  notice  paper 
^ — ^.     have  been  most  numerous. 

17.538.  Can  you  give  one  specific  instance  of  where 
a  notice  paper  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  solicit- 
ing ? — I  have  stated  already  a  notable  instance,  and  it 
is  in  evidence  which  I  have  already  offered  that  two 
women  at  Blackheath  offered  their  notice  papers  to  us 
as  an  inducement  to  vice,  and,  generally  speaking,  I 
found  from  free  conversation  with  hundreds  of  these 
women  in  these  subjected  districts,  that  they  have 
used  and  do  use  these  notice  papers  as  certificates  of 
health. 

17.539.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  these  Acts 
deter  young  girls  from  becoming  prostitutes.  I  under- 
stand you  deny  that  ? — I  deny  it  practically,  though  it 
may  appear  well  in  theory.  I  do  not  know  of  an 
instance. 

17.540.  You  stated  that  out  of  81  girls  in  the  sub- 
jected districts  placed  under  the  care  of  your  Homes 
a  number  of  them  had  been  sent  by  the  officers  in 
connexion  with  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? — A 
certain  proportion. 

17.541.  Do  you  not  consider  that  that  is  a  material 
advantage  which  can  be  claimed  for  the  Acts  so  far  as 
that  few  is  concerned  ? — •!  do  not,  because  there  is  no 
need  of  hospitals  to  induce  those  women  to  enter 
Homes.  I  have  stated  it  before  that  from  want  of  room 
and  funds  we  have  to  refuse  in  the  course  of  the  year 
about  500  women  who  apply  to  us  voluntarily  to  enter 
our  Homes,  and  it  is  our  experience  generally :  it  is 
the  experience  of  Mrs.  Colebrook,  at  Portsmouth,  as 
well  as  that  of  myself,  that  Avherever  these  Acts  are 
in  operation,  she  has  to  refuse  voluntary  applications 
in  order  to  receive  women  from  the  hospital,  and  that 
the  hospital  is  perfectly  useless  and  superfluous  as  a 
means  of  reforming  women  who  are  quite  willing  to 
be  reformed  without  the  medium  of  a  hospital. 

17.542.  But  if  I  understand,  supposing  you  admit 
500  a  year,  if  you  had  the  accommodation  and  means 
to  support  them,  500  more  are  willing  to  come  ? — That 
is  it. 

'       17,543.  You  say  that  you  reclaim  about  70  per 
cent,  of  those  you  get  ? — We  do. 

17.544.  Now  supposing  you  take  care  of  7,014 
more  gii-ls,  in  addition  to  those  who  pass  through  your 
hands,  and  supposing  any  number  of  societies  were 
organised  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  doing  the 
same  thing  and  were  equally  successful,  do  you  consider 
the  evil  would  be  mitigated,  or  would  not  you  be  in- 
creasing it  by  passing  them  through  the  ranks  so  long 
as  you  did  not  turn  your  attention  to  the  cure  of 
prostitution  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  hold  the 
doctrine  that  the  establishing  of  Homes  and  the  ex- 
istence of  Homes  is  in  that  sense  an  incentive.  My 
conviction  is  that  yoimg  girls  who  fall  do  not  fall  with 
the  object  before  them  of  having  Homes  to  go  to,  but 
rather  that  such  is  their  dread  of  anything  of  that 
character,  that  if  they  foresaw  the  consequences  of 
having  to  get  out  of  their  state  of  misery  and  sin 
by  means  of  penitentiaries,  instead  of  being  an 
inducement  to  vice  it  would  be  a  warning  against 
it, 

17.545.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  meddle  with  the  cause  ? — Far  from  that. 

17.546.  You  think  it  would  be  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  advisable  to  meddle  with  the  cause  of  prostitution. 

1 7.547.  Will  you  briefly  intimate  to  the  Commission 
in  what  direction  you  would  turn  the  operation  of  the 
Act  with  a  view  of  diminishing  prostitution  ? — I  have 
not  any  large  extensive  specific  or  remedy  for  pros- 
titution, for  the  causes  of  prostitution  are  multitu- 
dinous. If  I  stated  one  cause  I  should  have  to  state 
to  you  40  specific  causes  which  I  could  adduce, 
because  they  are  on  record  in  our  Society's  various 
reports,  and  therefore  to  provide  a  remedy  for  one 
cause  would  be  nothing,  nor  a  dozen  causes  ;  but  it 


appears  to  me  that  the  law  which  allows' sexual 
connexion  with  a  young  girl  of  12,  on  the  assumption 
that  that  girl  is  a  woman  sufficiently  capable  of  knowing 
right  from  wrong,  and  weighing  all  the  circumstances, 
is  a  great  iniquity;  I  have  in  my  mind  numerous 
instances  in  which  persons  have  been  charged  with  the 
oflFence  to  [which  I  have  referred,  and  when  the  case 
has  come  before  the  magistrate,  he,  or  his  solicitor, 
says  she  is  of  full  legal  age,  and  capable  of  consent. 
I  know  efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  pro- 
tected age  to  13,  14,  15,  and  16,  but  they  have  been 
without  avail. 

17.548.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  all  the  efforts  made, 
either  by  your  association  or  others,  in  reclaiming 
prostitutes  have  had  any  practical  effect  in  diminishing 
the  number  ? — My  firm  conviction  is  that  the  number 
of  prostitutes  is  materially  diminished. 

17.549.  By  the  efforts  of  these  societies  ? — Not 
merely  by  such  societies  as  those,  but  by  the  efforts  of 
society  in  general.  My  impression  is  that  the  number 
of  prostitutes  is  lessened,  that  vice  has  been  decreased, 
and  that  the  whole  thing  is  now  and  has  for  many 
years  been  undergoing  a  change.  I  will  not  leave  out 
the  fact  of  course  that  during  the  last  few  years  Homes 
and  refuges  have  been  formed  to  an  extent  almost 
incredible,  so  that  whereas  there  were  Homes  receiv- 
ing up  to  500  women  20  years  ago,  when  om-  society 
and  others  of  a  kindred  nature  were  started,  there- 
are  now  Homes  for  the  reception  of  1,000.  That  adds 
to  the  argument  I  have  already  adduced  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  Lock  hospitals,  that  if  there 
has  been  this  rapid  stride  in  support  of  Homes  daring 
20  years  on  this  large  scale,  it  will  justify  us  in  hoping 
and  believing  an  equal  amount  of  philanthopy  will  be 
enlisted  in  the  support  of  Lock  hospitals. 

17.550.  From  your  inquiries  in  the  protected  dis- 
tricts, did  you  find  the  Acts  had  been  the  means  of 
shutting  up  brothels  and  dispersing  the  prostitutes  more 
among  the  civil  population  ? — My  experience  was 
this,  that  the  operations  of  the  Acts  upon  the  women 
were  so  oppressive,  and  so  galling,  that  the  women 
thoroughly  hated  them  in  almost  every  instance  ;  that 
the  tendency  of  them  was  to  drive  the  women  from 
those  houses  where  they  are  in  a  measure  under  the 
regulations,  because  the  brothel-keeper  is  responsible 
virtually  for  sending  the  women  for  examination,  and 
I  know  it  to  be  the  actual  practice,  that  they  do 
engage  to  send  them  up  for  examination.  My  expe- 
rience is,  that  the  women,  not  liking  this  control  and 
influence,  have  resorted  to,  and  are  likely  to  resort  to, 
private  houses  instead  of  brothels. 

17.551.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  that  is  to 
bring  prostitutes,  so  to  speak,  to  the  firesides  of  the 
working  people  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

17.552.  Can  you  give  us,  briefly,  any  fact  to  justify 
us  in  believing  that  to  be  the  operation  of  these  Acts, 
that  prostitutes  have  been  either  obliged  or  induced  to 
leave  their  own  resorts  and  take  lodgings  among  the 
lower  class  of  the  working  population,  and  thus  have 
been  brought  into  du-ect  contact  with  growing  girls, 
and  by  that  means  have  induced  them  to  lead  a  life  of 
prostitution  ? — I  knew  of  an  instance  in  which  a  young 
woman,  living  in  a  house  of  ill-fame  under  the  influence 
of  these  Acts,  was  induced  to  leave  the  house  of  ill- 
fame,  and  to  go  to  her  home,  where  she  was  brought 
in  contact  with  her  youngest  sister  ;  and  this  same 
young  woman,  as  stated  to  me  authoritatively  by 
several  witnesses,  had  attempted  suicide,  because  she 
did  not  like  to  go  up  for  examination. 

17.553.  Have  you  questioned  pi'ostitutes  in  the 
streets  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  resort  to 
them  now,  as  compared  with  the  conduct  of  those  who 
resorted  to  them  previously  to  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  ? — I  have  not. 

17.554.  (Admiral  Collinson.)  You  stated  that  the 
women  hated  the  Acts.  What  is  your  authority  for 
that  statement  ? — The  universal  and  concurrent  state- 
ment of  the  women  ;  the  universal  testimony  of  the 
women  with  a  few  exceptions  such  as  I  have  already 
stated,  in  which  a  woman  said  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  her,  because  she  said  she  would  be  able 
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to  refer  the  man  who  associated  with  her  to  the  doctor 
who  examined  her,  in  the  event  of  his  contracting 
contagion  from  her ;  but  with  that  exception  the 
women  universally  hate  the  Acts,  and  try  every  means 
to  evade  them, 

17.555.  I  wish  you  to  define  the  word  "  universally." 
Where  have  you  been  to,  that  you  make  use  of  the 
term  "  universally  ?  " — When  I  say  "  universally," 
what  I  mean  is,  that  the  women  in  general  

17.556.  But  "the  women  in  general"  is  not  "uni- 
versally." Now  will  you  correct  your  evidence,  or 
wiU  you  stand  by  it  ? — I  say  that  the  women,  with 
few  exceptions,  hate  the  Acts,  and  if  you  gave  them 
the  opportunity  to  get  from  under  the  Acts,  they 
would  escape  from  their  control. 

17.557.  Do  you  speak  .with  respect  to  Plymouth  ? 
Have  you  any  knowledge  of  Plymouth  in  this  case  ? — 
I  have. 

17.558.  Do  you  assert  that  the  common  women  of 
Plymouth,  as  a  body,  hate  the  Acts  ? — I  do. 

17.559.  And  that  is  from  your  own  examination 
of  them  ? — Not  my  own,  but  the  communication  of 
numerous  friends  with  whom  I  have  been  associated, 
who  have  questioned  these  women  under  every  circum- 
stance where  the  women  have  been  fi-ee  from  control 
and  influence. 

17.560.  Have  you  questioned  the  women  yom-self  at 
Plymouth  ? — Numerous  women. 

17.561.  What  do  you  call  numerous  ? — Scores,  or 
hundreds  shall  I  say  ?    I  think  I  may  say  hundreds. 

17.562.  You  have  examined  hundreds  of  women 
yourself,  and  they  have  told  you  that  they  hate  the 
Acts  ? — It  is  true.  They  resort  to  all  sorts  of  expe- 
dients to  keep  away,  using  stratagems  to  prevent  the  sur- 
geon examining  them,  and  in  every  possible  way  they 
seek  to  evade  the  Acts  ;  and  the  very  fact  of  its  being 
found  necessary  to  make  an  Act  of  Parliament  with 
penal  consequences  attending  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission is  a  convincing  argument  to  me  that  they 
could  not  bring  these  women  up  for  examination  in 
any  other  way,  that  after  they  had  signed  the  sub- 
mission paper  the  women  were  so  averse  to  coming  up 
that  Parliament  was  obliged  to  make  penal  conse- 
quences attach  to  their  absenting  themselves. 

17.563.  Are  you  aware  that  this  Commission  have 
had  in  evidence  before  them  a  petition  from  the  women 
in  favour  of  the  Acts  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  this  Com- 
mission has  had  such  evidence  before  it. 

17.564.  Would  you  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear 
that  that  was  the  case  ? — I  should  not ;  and  I  will 
state  the  circumstances.  I  believe  a  petition  was  sent 
from  Portsmouth,  and  I  had  it  on  the  testimony  of  nume- 
rous women  who  had  been  in  hospital  at  the  time,  that 
the  women  were  induced  to  sign  that  under  these 
circumstances  :  it  was  said,  "  If  you  do  not  sign 
"  that  petition  the  hospital  will  be  done  away  with 
"  and  there  will  be  no  place  for  you  to  resort  to.  You 
"  will  have  to  die  in  the  streets,"  or  something  to 
that  effect.  The  examination  was  kept  quite  separate 
and  hidden.  I  had  that  from  numerous  young  women, 
who  were  induced  and  persuaded  there  to  sign  this 
petition. 

17.565.  You  think  then  that  this  petition  was  got 
up  by  the  authorities  of  the  hospital,  and  was  not  a 
voluntary  petition  by  the  women  themselves  ? — I  am 
convinced  of  it. 

17,576-7.  I  will  also  tell  you,  that  we  have  had  in 
evidence  here  quite  the  contrary  to  what  you  have 
now  stated,  that  no  influence  whatsoever  was  used 
with  these  women  to  induce  them  to  sign  the  petition, 
but  that  it  is  entu'ely  voluntary  ? — Not  the  evidence 
of  these  women  themselves.  I  have  the  evidence  of  the 
women,  that  they  were  induced  to  do  it ;  and  I  have, 
moreover,  as  further  evidence  of  this  fact,  a  knowledge 
that  a  petition  was  signed  at  Plymouth  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  women,  I  think  I  may  say  200,  if  not  more, 
in  favour  of  the  i-epeal  of  the  Acts,  who  hated 
them  with  bitter  hatred,  and  anything  appertaining  to 
tliem  ;  and  the  very  circumstance  that  you  are  obliged 
to  "miake  penal  consequences  attach  to  voluntary  sub- 


missions, convinces  me  that  the  women  are  against 
the  Acts,  otherwise  why  not  make  it  voluntary  ? 

17.568.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  Do  you  regard  it  as 
an  objection  to  the  Acts  that  the  women  are  them- 
selves, as  you  think,  opposed  to  them  ? — I  do  think 
that  is  one  objection,  but  only  one. 

17.569.  {Admiral  Collinson.)  You  made  use  of  an 
expression  when  Mr.  Rylands  was  cross-examining 
you,  that  "  the  police  had  used  thi'eats  to  the  brothel- 
"  keepers  to  induce  them  to  let  them  know  when  a 
"  new  girl  came  into  their  houses."  I  wish  to  know 
your  authority  for  that  statement  ? — I  am  not  aware 
that  I  said  that  "  they  used  threats."  My  conviction 
is  that  they  used  persuasions  and  conciliatory  measures 
generally  to  the  brothel-keepers  to  induce  them  to  go 
up.  One  matron  of  a  hospital  had  it  from  the 
inspector  of  the  police. 

17.570.  I  have  taken  your  language  down  "  under 
threats  to  brothel-keepers."  That  is  an  expression 
that  you  made  use  of,  "  that  the  poHce  used  threats  to 
brothel-keepers  to  induce  them."  I  wish  to  know 
whether  you  hold  to  that  reply  ? — I  do  hold  to  that 
reply. 

17.571.  That  the  police  used  threats  to  brothel- 
keepers  ? — Quite  so ;  numerously. 

17.572.  What  authority  have  you  for  that  ? — Nume- 
rous statements  of  the  women  themselves,  and  of  the 
brothel-keepers  themselves. 

17.573.  Brothel-keepers  have  told  you  that  the 
police  threatened  them  ? — Yes. 

17.574.  Threatened  them  with  what  ? — Threatened 
them  with  imprisonment  ;  threatened  them  with  fines 
of  20/.,  30/,,  40/.,  and  50/.  imless  they  sent  the  women 
up  regularly  for  an  examination. 

17.575.  Under  what  Act  of  Parliament  could  they 
use  those  threats  ? — If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  ask 
you  the  same  question — under  what  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ?  I  do  not  know  of  any  Act  of  Parliament 
under  which  they  could  threaten  them  ;  the  only  clause 
being  that  part  of  the  Act  which  makes  it  obligatory 
on  the  part  of  the  brothel-keeper  to  send  a  woman  up 
for  examination  if  he  knows  the  woman  to  be  affected 
with  disease. 

17.576.  I  have  now  come  back  to  this  case  of  Susan 
White.    You  said  she  was  punished  ? — She  was. 

17.577.  How  ? — She  was  sent  to  prison  for  14 
days.    I  believe  it  was  with  hard  labour. 

17.578.  For  what  ? — I  suppose  and  believe  that  she 
was  imprisoned  because  she  failed  to  come  up  for 
examination. 

17.579.  After  being  told  ? — After  being  told  four 
months  before;  previously  to  her  reformation,  that 
she  must  come  up.  Her  neglecting  to  go  up  for  ex- 
amination I  believe,  was  the  ground  of  her  punish- 
ment ;  and  the  very  same  would  apply  to  those  whom 
we  have  admitted  into  our  homes,  notwithstanding 
their  entire  reformation,  as  I  gather,  if  they  went 
down  to  those  districts.  That  is  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act,  as  I  understand  it. 

17.580.  Have  you  read  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

17.581.  Here  is  clause  9.  "  Any  woman  subjected, 
"  either  on  her  own  submission  or  under  the  order  of  a 
"  justice,  to  a  periodical  medical  examination  under  the 
*'  principal  Act,  who  desires  to  be  relieved  therefrom 
"  and  is  not  under  detention  in  a  certified  hospital,  may 
"  make  application  in  writing  in  that  behalf  to  the 
"  visiting  surgeon.  The  visiting  surgeon  shall  cause 
"  a  copy  of  such  application  to  be  delivered  to  the 
"  superintendent  of  police,  and  if,  after  a  report  from 
"  such  superintendent,  he  is  satisfied  by  such  report  or 
"  other  evidence  that  the  applicant  has  ceased  to  be  a 
"  common  prostitute,  may  by  order  under  liis  hand 
"  direct  that  she  be  relieved,  and  she  shall  thereupon 
"  be  relieved  from  periodical  examination."  Now  I 
want  to  know  whether  that  does  not  relieve  you  in 
your  homes  from  all  difficulty  in  respect  of  the  women 
on  their  coming  out  and  going  into  private  life  ? — 
That  clause  does  not  appear  to  relieve  them  at  aU. 

17.582.  "  Any  woman  who  desires  to  be  relieved 
"  therefrom,  and  is  not  under  detention  in  a  certified 
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THIRTY-     "  hospital,  may  make  application  in  writing  in  that 
NINTH  DAY.  «  behalf  to  the  visiting  surgeon."    Now  supposing 
r~         this  woman,  Susan  White,  had  taken  the  means  pre- 
-^ACooper.  J      Ijpj.       ^Yie  Act  of  Parhament,  to  prevent 

28  April  1871    her  in  any  way  being  molested  by  these  Acts;  if  she 

  had  taken  this  precaution,  she  would  have  been  relieved 

from  the  periodical  medical  examination? — If  she  had 
made    that   application,  and   that   application  had 
succeeded,  she  would  have  been  relieved,  but  there  are 
several  obstacles  of  a  very  important  character  why 
that  course  does  not  answer.    I  have  already  referred 
to  the  case  of  a  young  woman  named  Kook,  the 
details  of  which  I  have  here  before  me.    I  met  her 
outside  the  examination  house  at  Southampton,  and 
she  seemed  to  be  in  distress.    I  said  to  her,  "  What  is 
the  matter  ?  "    She  said,  "  I  want  to  get  off'  the  Acts." 
That  ■\\  as  her  expression  ;  "  and  the  doctor  tells  me 
"  I  must  write  a  letter."    I  said,  "  I  will  call  on  you 
at  your  house."    I  called  and  said,  "  What  do  you 
understand  the  doctor  to  wish  you  to  do?  "    She  said, 
"  The  doctor  said  I  am  to  write  a  letter  to  get  off ; 
but,"  she  said,  "  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  to  Avrite." 
Upon  which  I  said,  "  I  will  write  a  letter  for  you  to 
the  doctor;  "  and  I  proceeded  to  write  the  letter,  and 
finished  the  letter ;  and  then  she  said,  "  The  doctor 
"  told  me  I  should  have  to  be  under  examination  and 
"  inspection  for  a  month  before  I  could  be  released." 
Now  that  is  one  point.    How  could  this  woman,  wish- 
ing to  be  reformed,  remain  in  the  district  a  month  ? 
And  then,  how  could  Susan  White,  if  she  wanted  to 
get  into  a  home,  have  accepted  the  offer  to  go  into  a 
home  ? 

17.583.  With  this  Act  before  you,  article  9,  ought 
not  you  to  have  known  Avhat  to  have  written  ? — I  did 
write,  and  I  will  give  you  the  result.  I  said,  "  If  the 
"  doctor  told  you  that  you  must  come  up  for  examina- 
"  tion  for  the  period  of  a  mouth,  and  that  you  must 
"  during  that  time  be  under  inspection  of  the  police,  I 
"  shall  not  advise  you  to  send  this  letter,  but  shall 
"  advise  you  to  have  recourse  to  the  msgistrates." 
She  immediately,  within  a  very  short  time,  had  re- 
course, under  my  advice,  to  a  magistrate,  and  at  once 
got  off  the  register. 

17.584.  You  said,  that  upon  the  slightest  suspicion 
the  police  would  take  up  anybody.  Do  you  think  that 
the  police  do  these  things  upon  the  slightest  suspicion  ? 
— My  experience  is,  that  the  police,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  this  regulation  which  I  have  quoted,  warn  a 
woman  under  slight  suspicion  to  come  up  to  the 
examination ;  and  that  is  grounded  upon  communi- 
cations with  large  numbers  oi  women,  and  upon  facts 
of  a  very  numerous  and  voluminous  character. 

17.585.  Will  you  let  me  point  out  to  you  clause  4 
of  the  Act,  which  is  this,  "  AVliere  information  is  laid 
"  before  a  justice  by  a  superintendent  of  police, 
"  charging  to  the  effect  tliat  the  informant  lias  good 
"  cause  to  believe  that  a  woman  therein  named  is  a 
"  common  j^i'ostitute."  Do  you  think  that  justifies 
"  a  slight  suspicion."  The  Act  of  Parliament  says 
nothing  about  "  slight  suspicion."  The  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment says,  "  information  on  oath  before  a  magistrate  "  ? 
— My  answer  to  that  question  is  that  that  has  reference 
alone  to  the  process  by  magistrates'  order. 

17.586.  My  question  is — you  stated  the  police  acted 
on  the  slightest  suspicion,  and  I  ask  you  how  it  is 
possible  that  policemen,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  know- 
ing what  the  law  is,  and  obeying  it,  should  act  on 
slight  suspicion,  when  the  Act  of  Parliament  says  in- 
formation on  oath  must  be  laid  before  the  justices  of 
the  jjeace  ? — That,  I  say  again,  is  when  the  woman  is 
to  be  brought  under  the  Acts  by  order  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace.  But  when  it  is  by  voluntary  submis- 
sion, the  police  are  not  obliged  to  be  guided  by  that 
clause. 

17.587.  In  that  case,  is  not  the  woman's  honor  in 
her  own  keeping  ? — These  women  are  in  a  most 
friendless  position. 

17.588.  Can  a  woman  not  demand  to  be  taken  up 
before  the  magistrates  ? — She  does  not  know  that. 
She  is  in  perfect  ignoi'ance  of  the  law.  When  the  ofHcer 
comes  to  her  and  says,  "  You  must  come  up  for  exami- 


nation," she  feels  she  has  no  alternative  but  to  go  up 
for  examination,  and  she  is  led  up  in  perfect  ignorance 
as  to  that  examination. 

17.589.  (3Ir.  Rylands.)  With  regard  to  the  police 
acting  on  the  slightest  suspicion,  do  not  you  mean  in 
reference  to  the  course  the  police  take  in  warning 
women  to  come  up  for  voluntary  submission  ?  — 
Entirely. 

17.590.  And  not  at  all  in  reference  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament? — Entirely  on  that.  I  thought  I  had 
said  so. 

17.591.  That  was  your  meaning  ? — I  intended  to 
convey  that. 

17.592.  (/1/r.  Holmes  Coote.)  Do  you  know  what 
is  the  great  cause  of  prostitution  in  women  in  these 
places  we  are  now  talking  of? — No. 

15.593.  Do  you  know  what  the  women  in  camp 
gain  per  day  as  prostitutes  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

17,593a.  That  they  hire  themselves  out  to  so  many 
men  per  day,  and  get  from  os.  to  10^.  ? — My  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  prostitution  in  the  districts  of  the  camps 
is,  that  the  women  themselves,  and  the  soldiers  con- 
sorting with  them,  are  in  a  low  and  degraded  state. 

17.594.  Then  what  does  a  woman  working  in  an 
ordinary  honest  manner  get  in  a  week  ? — A  woman 
working  by  needlework  gets  a  sum  varying  from  2*. 
up  to  4,9.  or  6s.  a  week,  not  sufficient  for  her  main- 
tenance. 

17.595.  Is  not  that  the  cause  of  a  great  amount  of 
prostitution  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

17.596.  And  therefore  the  mode  of  meeting  this 
question  would  be  by  giving  the  women  a  better  posi- 
tion and  better  wages  ? — That  would  be  one  mode. 

17.597.  Speaking  of  hospitals,  you  stated  I  believe 
in  the  earlier  part  of  your  evidence  that  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomcAv's  and  other  hospitals  women  Avere  only 
admitted  one  day  a  week.  I  beg  to  state  that  that  is 
not  the  case,  but  they  are  admitted  any  day,  and  the 
old  system  of  examination  has  been  given  ujj  for  years. 
You  stated  also  that  they  did  not  give  them  clean 
clothing,  or  tea  and  sugar.  At  St.  Bartholomew's  it 
is  quite  the  reverse,  and  those  articles  have  been 
given  to  them  for  a  long  time  ? — I  am  very  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  stating  that  I  believe  St. 
Bartholomew's  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

17.598.  {Dr.  Paget.')  As  to  the  question  of  tea  and 
sugar  and  washing  not  being  provided  in  liospitals, 
Avhat  is  the  reason  of  that,  do  you  suppose  ?  That 
does  not  apply  of  course  to  prostitutes  alone,  or  to 
cases  of  venereal  disease  alone,  but  Avhere  the  rule 
exists  it  is  a  universal  rule.  Why  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  the  universality.  I  only  know  it  as  it  relates  to 
prostitutes  themselves,  and  it  has  always  been  a 
wonder  to  me  as  to  the  why  ;  and  the  only  reason  on 
which  I  have  been  able  to  satisfy  my  mind  is,  that  it  is 
a  generiil  saving  to  the  hosjjitals. 

17.599.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  the  governors  of 
hospitals  would  provide  these  things  to  the  patients  if 
they  could  afford  it  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  is  the 
objection.  In  a  rich  hospital  like  St.  Bartholomew's, 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  objection  can  apply. 

17.600.  These  things  are  provided  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, but  you  yourself  stated  that  these  things  were 
not  provided  in  the  Lock  hospitals,  and  I  remind  you 
that  in  many  county  hospitals  throughout  the  country 
they  are  not  provided  for  the  patients  generally,  and 
I  ask  you  the  reason.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  the  want 
of  funds,  is  it  not  ? — I  believe  it  to  be  simply  the  want 
of  funds  ;  but  the  very  same  argument  applies  to 
homes.  If  we  allowed  these  women  to  be  in  commu- 
nication with  ill-disposed  persons  in  order  to  get  tea 
and  sugar,  we  should  be  creating  the  very  evil  we  are 
trying  to  remedy  ;  and  the  same  argument  applies 
emphatically  to  hospitals. 

17.601.  You  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  raising  funds  for  establishing  Lock 
wards  in  the  hospitals  throughout  the  country.  I  will 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  funds  of 
hospitals  generally  throughout  the  country  are  such, 
that  in  many  of  them,  if  not  most,  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  provide  tea  and  sugar  and  washing  for  the 
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patients  ;  therefore,  does  it  not  seem  improbable  that 
additional  funds — largo  funds — could  be  readily  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  Lock  wards  to  those 
hospitals  ? — 1  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  thing 
could  be  done;  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  if  an 
appeal  were  properly  made  to  the  country,  that  it 
would  result  in  large  accessions  of  hospital  accommo- 
dation for  these  women. 

17.602.  I  think  you  laid  the  blame  of  there  not 
being  sufficient  appeal,  on  two  occasions,  upon  the 
doctors.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  in  all  these 
hospitals  we  are  speaking  of,  the  doctors  give  their 
medical  services  gratuitously,  and  you  expect  also 
that  they  should  have  the  duty  of  raising  funds  ? — 
My  experience  of  hospitals  is,  that  they  have  a  stalF 
of  secretary  or  steward  and  clerks,  by  means  of 
whom  appeals  for  funds  in  ordinary  cases  for  the 
general  support  of  the  hospital  might  be  made ;  and 
that  the  very  same  means  used  for  the  support  of  the 
hospitals  might  be  made  serviceable  for  the  collection 
of  funds  for  the  Lock  department. 

17.603.  Would  you  repeat  what  you  have  already 
said,  that  there  is  blame  to  be  attached  to  the  doctors  ? 
— I  am  thankful  to  you  for  giving  me  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  that.  My  conviction  is,  that  the  people 
generally  look  to  medical  authority  as  a  very  great 
authority,  and  that  the  influence  of  medical  men  if  they 
would  use  that  influence  in  this  way  philanthropically, 
would  be  effectual  in  raising  funds  in  support  of 
Lock  wards  in  hospitals. 

17.604.  You  stated  your  strong  conviction  that  in 
numerous  instances  at  Plymouth  women  have  been 
subjected  to  the  medical  examination  without  having 
previously  signed  the  voluntarily  submission  ? — I 
stated  my  conviction  that  that  was  the  case,  founded 
on  communications  with  the  women,  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  so  thoroughly. 

17.605.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Littleton  and  other 
persons  at  Plymouth  have  been  actively  investigating 
and  looking  out  for  all  irregularities  on  the  part  of  the 
police,  or  improprieties  in  carrying  out  these  Acts  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  energetic  in 
exposing  some  of  the  instances  brought  before  them. 

17.606.  Have  they  brought  forward  any  instance 
of  the  kind  whicli  you  have  described  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

17.607.  You  are  aware  that  any  such  instance 
would  be  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Act  ? — I  believe 
so. 

17.608.  And  yet  these  persons  who  have  been  in  an 
adverse  way  investigating  the  operations  of  these  Acts 
have  not  brought  forward  one  single  instance  of  it  ? 
— How  can  they  prove  it  ?  They  must  have  access  to 
the  visiting  surgeon's  books,  and  to  the  inspector's 
books,  to  know  whether  the  woman  signed  the  volim- 
tai-y  submission  before  she  was  sent  up  for  exami- 
nation. I  affirm  that  if  you  would  compare  the  books  of 
these  voluntary  submissions  and  the  surgeon's  books, 
you  would  find  numerous  instances  at  Plymouth  in 
which  the  women  have  been  examined  without 
signing  or  resigning  the  voluntary  submissions,  or  being 
brought  under  the  Act  by  the  process  of  magistrates' 
order. 

17.609.  That  is  of  course  an  opinion  ? — That  is  my 
firm  conviction.    I  am  certain  of  it. 

17.610.  Although  if  that  happened  it  could  only 
have  happened  through  a  flagrant  violation  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  examining  surgeon,  and  also  on  the 
part  of  the  police  ? — How  far  the  duty  would  devolve 
upon  the  examining  surgeon,  and  how  far  upon  the 
inspector,  I  am  not  capable  of  saying,  but  it  would 
involve  and  has  involved  a  flagrant  violation  of 
duty. 

17.611.  And  yet  you  have  no  evidence  for  your 
convictions  except  the  statements  of  these  women  ? — 
I  have  already  adduced  the  cases  of  two  women  at 
Greenwich,  whose  cases  you  may  examine  yourself. 
They  appeared  before  the  magistrates  there. 

17.612.  I  am  speaking  of  Plymouth  ?— I  have  only 
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themselves.  NINTH  DAY. 

17.613.  You  observed  some  disgraceful  proceedings   

at  Southampton,  of  children  and  others,  which  showed        ^-  Cooper. 
that  they  had  some  knowledge  of  the  working  of  these  gs  April  1871 
Acts.    How  do  you  suppose  that  this  knowledge  of  '  ' 
the  Acts  has  become  so  general  among  the  population 
of  Southampton  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  I  stated  it 
was  general  among  the  people  at  Southampton. 

17.614.  I  am  referring  to  a  case  you  mentioned  of 
a  child  being  brought  on  a  truck  ? — The  house  is  very 
prominently  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  thickly  popu- 
lated neighbourhood.  The  examinations  are  all  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  at  a  time  when  the  people  are  going 
to  and  from  their  work.  Numerous  children  are  play- 
ing about  the  street,  and  they  see  the  women  going  up 
and  returning  from  it,  and  they  make  inquiries,  and 
the  result  of  their  inquiries  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
operation  of  the  Acts. 

17.615.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  had  been  no 
public  agitation  against  the  Acts  at  Southampton,  that 
these  Acts  would  have  been  so  notorious  as  they  are  ? 
— I  am  not  sure  that  they  v^rould  have  been  so  noto- 
rious. I  believe  tliey  would  have  been  very  notorious, 
apart  from  all  agitation. 

17.616.  You  mentioned  instances  at  Southampton, 
I  think  you  were  present,  when  some  women  were 
summoned  before  the  magistrates  ? — 29  at  one  time,  , 
and  numerous  other  instances  of  women  in  large  num- 
bers being  summoned  before  the  magistrates. 

17.617.  On  that  occasion,  for  what  offence  were  the 
women  summoned  ? — They  were  summoned  generally 
for  the  offence — as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me — 
of  not  going  up  for  examination  after  they  had  been 
brought  under  the  Acts  by  a  magistrate's  order,  or 
voluntary  submission.  Very  few  had  been  brought 
up,  if  any,  under  a  magistrate's  order.  They  had  all 
been  brought  under  by  voluntary  submission. 

17.618.  {Mr.  Hastings.)  Did  I  understand  that  the 
only  way  of  proving  the  existence  of  these  irregulari- 
ties, with  regard  to  the  bringing  up  of  the  women 
under  examination,  would  be  by  examining  the  books 
of  the  visiting  surgeon  and  the  inspector  ? — So  far  as 
I  can  think  at  present;  I  see  no  other  mode  of  ascer- 
taining it. 

17.619.  Have  you  examined  the  books  of  the  visit- 
ing surgeon  and  inspector  ? — I  have  not. 

17.620.  Then  how  is  it  that  you  have  told  us  that 
you  were  certain  of  these  irregularities  ? — I  have 
already  stated,  from  the  information  of  the  women, 
the  concurrent  and  general  information  of  the  women, 
that  it  is  so. 

17.621.  Do  you  believe  all  these  women  tell  you  ? 
— 1  believed  that  when  they  stated  that  fact  to  me, 
they  were  stating  the  truth. 

17.622.  And  you  had  no  corroborative  evidence  ? — 
I  cannot  say  that  I  had  no  corroborative  evidence.  I 
believe  I  had,  although  I  cannot  describe  the  corrobo- 
rative evidence. 

17.623.  Were  you  present  at  the  Greenwich  Police 
Court  when  these  18  cases  which  you  speak  of  were 
adjudicated  upon  ? — I  was. 

17.624.  Who  was  the  magistrate  ? — There  were 
several  magistrates. 

17.625.  But  there  is  a  stipendiary  magistrate  there  ? 
— There  is  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  but  there  were 
several  magistrates  there  at  the  time.  I  am  not  sure 
which  it  was.  It  was  an  elderly  gentleman.  Both 
stipendiary  magistrates  were  there,  and  I  believe 
several  justices  of  the  peace  besides,  and,  in  addition, 
Captain  Harris. 

17.626.  Who  was  the  stipendiary  magistrate  sitting ; 
only  one  sits  at  a  time  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  it 
was  Mr.  Maude  or  Mr.  Patteson.  I  do  not  know  their 
names  familiarly. 

17.627.  Can  you  give  us  any  definition  of  the  ex- 
pression used  more  than  once,  "  a  half-chaste  girl  ?  " 
— What  I  meant  was,  a  girl  who  is  not  on  the  streets 
— a  girl  perhaps  who  had  been  led  astray  once  or 
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twice,  but  with  no  intention  of  going  on  the  streets  ; 
and  that  forms,  in  my  experience,  a  very  large  class 
of  these  women. 

17,628.  You  mean  in  fact  a  girl  who  had  ceased  to 
be  chaste  altogether,  but  who  was  not  an  actual  pros- 
titute ? — I  mean  a  girl  who  has  been  led  astray  ;  for 


instance,  a  girl  who  has  been  seduced,  or  a  girl  who 
goes  occasionally  from  the  path  of  virtue,  but  not  for 
money,  or  it  may  be  for  money,  but  who  does  not  go 
regularly  on  the  streets.  If  I  were  to  denote  the 
whole  of  those  who  come  under  that  class  they  would 
come  to  a  very  large  number. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow. 


FORTIETH  DAY. 


House  of  Lords,  29tli  April  1871. 

PRKSENT  : 

The  Right  Hon,  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chaik. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hakdinge, 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Pakington,  Bart.,G.C,B,,M.P. 

Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 


FORTIETH 
DAY. 

Br.  Rouih. 

29  April  1871, 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
G.  W  Hastings,  Esq. 


Dr.  Routh  was  called  in  and  examined  as  follows 
a  physician  prac 


are 


17.629.  {Chairman.)  You 
tising  in  London  ? — Yes. 

17.630.  You  are  aware  of  the  object  of  this  Com- 
mission ? — Yes. 

17.631.  Have  you  read  the  Acts? — No,  I  have  not 
read  them  very  fully. 

17.632.  You  know  their  purport  ? — Certainly. 

17.633.  Have  you  had  experience  in  the  diseases 
which  are  the  subject  of  these  Acts  ? — As  far  as 
women  are  concerned  I  believe  I  have  had  very  great 
experience. 

17.634.  You  are  aware  that  one  of  the  principal 
provisions  in  the  Act  which  is  now  in  operation  is  the 
periodical  examination  of  women  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  presence  of  contagious  disease  ? — Yes. 

17.635.  Are  you  aware  that  a  committee  of  medical 
men  was  appointed  by  the  Admiralty  in  October 
1864  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  venereal  disease  ? 
— I  have  heard  of  it. 

17.636.  Have  you  heard  that  they  examined  very 
many  professional  witnesses  ? — Yes. 

17.637.  I  will  read  you  a  passage  from  their 
report ;  they  refer  in  their  report  to  this  portion  of 
the  evidence  of  the  superintendent  of  police  at 
Chatham,  which  says,*  "  We  have  little  difficulty  in 
"  obtaining  information  in  the  case  of  the  lowest  class 

of  prostitutes,  but  in  the  case  of  others  not  connected 
"  with  low  brothels,  though  they  are  common  prosti- 
"  tutes,  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  information  as 
"  to  whether  they  are  diseased.  I  should  think  they 
"  number  from  300  to  400  in  the  1,000  amenable  to 

the  law."  That  was  the  opinion  of  the  police, 
and  this  is  the  recommendation  of  the  committee: 
"  Assuming  it  to  be  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  power 
"  to  repress  venereal  disease  holds  close  relation  with 
"  the  power  to  obtain  access  to  it  in  its  early  stages 
"  during  which  it  is  more  virulent  and  more  readily 
"  communicated  to  persons  susceptible  of  infection,  a 
"  periodical  inspection  or  examination  of  all  known 
"  prostitutes  be  made  compulsory  under  a  well- 
"  organised  system  of  medical  police."  You  will 
observe  that  they  express  a  deliberate  opinion, 
that  periodical  examination  of  women  is  necessary  to 
make  these  Acts  effective.  Do  you  agree  in  that 
view  ? — I  do  not  agree  with  it  on  this  ground,  that 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  even  with  the  most 
careful  examination  to  ascertain  the  existence  of 
disease  in  very  many  instances  in  women,  and  parti- 
cularly so  among  the  class  you  are  new  speaking  of, 
prostitutes,  and  that  is  the  practical  point  which  I 
wish  to  bring  before  your  notice,  especially  because  a 
woman  who  has  been  addicted  to  habits  of  prostitu- 
tion, has  very  loose  parts. 

17.638.  The  vagina  is  relaxed  ? — The  vagina  is 
extremely  relaxed,  therefore  the  folds  in  it  are  very 
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numerous,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  (indeed  almost 
impossible  in  many  cases)  to  make  out  by  an  ordinary 
examination  only,  the  existence  of  disease  in  such  a 
female.  I  do  not  allude  to  cases  where  the  woman  is 
entirely  covered  with  disease,  where  of  course  slight 
examination  would  make  it  out,  but  I  say  that  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  the  disease  imder  the  ordinary 
examination  would  be  completely  overlooked — that 
is  the  amount  or  specific  nature  of  the  disease — and 
yet  that  person  would  be  in  a  condition  to  infect  men. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  two  conditions,  common 
among  prostitutes  ;  first,  where  the  folds  of  the  vagina 
are  very  numerous,  and  therefore  and  of  course 
necessitate  a  long  examination  to  make  out  a  small 
chancre  which  may  exist  there  ;  and  secondly  in  the 
case  of  chancre  higher  up  in  the  uterus,  i.e.,  in  the 
cervical  canal,  in  which  case  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  out  that  it  existed  there,  just  as  a  chancre 
in  the  urethra  of  the  male.  Therefore  these  ordi- 
nary  examinations  would  be  futile,  unless  they  are 
followed  by  its  being  made  imperative  that  every 
woman  so  examined  should  likewise  be  inoculated  and 
kept  as  it  were  in  prison  for  a  certain  time,  in  order 
that  you  may  see  whether  or  not  the  sore  so  made 
would  develope  itself  into  chancre,  I  believe  that  in  a 
vast  number  of  women  you  would  be  unable  to  detect 
a  small  chancre,  because  they  would  object  so  much 
to  the  method  of  examination,  which  should  be,  and 
is  not  easily,  adopted  in  these  cases.  The  mere 
passage  of  the  speculum  without  examining  carefully 
the  folds,  &c.,  is  quite  insufficient.  I  can  tell  you  of 
many  instances  ;  take  an  analogous  example  to  show 
the  extreme  difficulty  to  make  out  these  cases.  Very 
often  a  woman  comes  to  us  with  a  small  opening  into 
the  bladder,  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  or  perhaps  a  little 
opening  from  an  abscess  which  enters  into  the  vagina. 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  women  for  years, 
and  frequently  have  been  obliged  to  make  four  or  five 
examinations  before  I  have  found  out  such  openings. 
If  instead  of  this  little  opening,  which  of  course,  is  very 
mucli  more  easy  to  make  out,  because  in  the  one  case 
you  see  water,  and  in  the  other  wa^^er  coming  through 
it,  you  happen  to  have  a  small  chancre,  or  a  sore  of  a 
dubious  character,  you  will  see  at  once  the  difficulty. 
Therefore  it  becomes  an  absolute  necessity,  in  order 
that  an  examination  should  be  complete  in  those 
cases  most  likely  to  impregnate  men  with  disease 
(because  so  much  more  difficult  to  make  out),  that 
every  woman  should  be  inoculated  on  the  thigh,  or 
somewhere  else,  in  order  to  see  what  the  disease  was. 
Few  or  none  of  the  examinations  made  ordinarily  are 
ever  so  carried  out.  Then  there  is  another  point,  as  far 
as  subjecting  the  women  to  periodical  examination,  as 
I  know  many  instances  in  France  (where  common 
prostitutes  are  continually  examined  twice  a  week,  or 
more,  in  my  time),  and  yet  from  whom  men  have  got 
the  disease  ;  so  that  this  periodical  examination  had 
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no  certain  effect,  and  not  merely  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  badly  carried  out — insufficiently  carried 
out — from  which  facts  I  conclude  no  measure  recom- 
mended yet  in  the  Act  would  meet  the  difficulty.  Then, 
thirdly,  with  regard  to  the  disease  gonorrhcea  ;  that  is 
a  disease  which  in  its  consequences  is  often  followed 
perhaps  by  more  disagreeable  consequences  to  the  man 
than  syphilis,  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  more  curable  than 
the  other ;  gonorrhcsa  producing  stricture,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  also  laying  often  the  founda- 
tion of  more  serioas  disease  in  the  kidneys  and 
bladder.  Indeed,  impotence  in  the  male  is  most 
commonly  found  in  those  who  have  had  an 
attack  previously  of  gonorrhcea.  So  that  I  take 
gonorrhoea  in  its  consequence  as  being  quite  as  bad, 
certainly,  if  not  worse,  than  ordinary  A'enereal  diseases. 
Now  1  mainlain,  as  far  as  a  woman  is  concerned,  it  is 
perfectly  impossible  to  make  out  whether  a  case  is  one 
of  vaginitis  (which  is  inflammation  of  the  vagina, 
which  may  occur  in  the  most  virtuous  females)  or 
gonorrhoea  ;  and  therefore  if  you  were  to  examine  a 
woman,  and  find  her  infected  with  this  disease,  you 
might  probably  say  she  was  a  bad  character,  whereas 
in  reality  she  was  not.  Vaginitis  may  occur  indeed 
to  some  of  the  most  virtuous  women,  commonly  in 
married  life.  Husbands  frequently  have  come  to  me 
having  been  diseased  thereby  by  their  wives,  where 
there  has  been  no  infidelity  whatever  on  either  side. 
This  vaginitis  may  have  been  brought  on  by  a  bad  state 
of  health,  scrophula,  or  something  of  the  kind.  Then, 
fourthly,  there  is  another  point,  that  frequently  a  woman 
will  disease  a  man  so  as  to  produce  gonorrhoea  in  him 
where,  on  making  a  most  accurate  examination  of  her, 
you  will  find  nothing  in  the  woman  to  justify  you  in 
saying  there  is  disease.  You  might  perhaps  find  a 
little  point  of  ulceration  so  trifling  that  you  would 
pass  it  over,  in  fact  you  find  ulceration  in  a  great 
number  of  married  women  in  the  best  ranks  of  life, 
and  these  women  have  connexion  with  their  husbands 
frequently,  and  do  not  communicate  disease  to  them, 
while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  some  particular 
instances  where  there  is  almost  no  amount  of  soreness 
in  the  vagina,  yet  that  woman  is  infected,  and  although 
you  may  pass  her  over  saying  she  is  not  likely  to 
produce  disease,  yet  having  connexion  with  some 
men  (perhaps  because  some  men  are  formed  in  a 
particular  manner),  have  diseased  them  very  severely. 
In  fact,  only  the  other  day  a  lady  came  to  me  and  said 
her  husband  had  turned  her  out  of  the  house  because 
he  was  perfectly  certain  he  had  never  had  any  con- 
nexion with  an  impure  woman,  and  she  had  p-iven  him 
a  most  terrible  clap.  She  came  to  a  physician  who 
examined  her.  He  found  nothing  whatever  the  matter 
with  her,  except  some  very  trifling  excoriation.  She 
afterwards  came  to  me,  and  I  found  the  same  ex- 
coriation only,  a  state  of  things  which  I  had  found 
over  and  over  again  in  other  women.  When  I  came, 
however,  to  examine  this  particular  point,  and  to 
touch  it  with  a  bright  metallic  substance,  I  found 
it  was  secreting  fluid  which  was  extremely  acrid. 
This  medical  man  therefore  and  myself  gave  our 
opinion  that  the  woman  was  a  perfectly  virtuous 
woman,  but  was  suffering  from  some  little  scrofulous 
discharge  which  had  diseased  the  husband.  The 
husband  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  attended  by 
a  third  medical  man,  who  gave  the  decided  opinion 
that  the  wife  was  diseased  in  an  impure  manner,  and 
this  was  the  reason  he  had  turned  his  wife  out  of  the 
house.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  an  infectious  sore 
may  be  present,  which  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  case 
even  in  a  virtuous  woman,  which  might  be  overlooked, 
and  yet  would  produce  disease  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  you  would  condemn  a  woman  as  diseased,  (because 
she  was  a  prostitute,  though  in  reality  her  sore  might 
not  be  infectious,)  and  compel  her  to  undergo  an  exami- 
nation against  her  will,  when  certainly  she  did  not 
deserve  such  an  exposure. 

17,639.  Can  you  detect  the  presence  of  disease 
without  fail,  if  the  external  parts  exhibit  certain 
appearances  without  the  use  of  the  speculum  ? — In 
the  external  parts  certainly. 


17.640.  Then  if  you   found   no   disease  in   the  FORTIETH 
external  parts,  and  introduced  the  speculum,  there  DAY. 
might  still  be  disease  which  the  speculum  would  fail     2)r  Boutk 
to  detect  ? — Yes.  [  

17.641.  Would  the  fact  of  the  woman  being  dis-  29  April  I87i, 

inclined  to  submit  to  the  operation,  throw  greater   

difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  examining  surgeon  ? — A 

great  deal. 

17.642.  Do  you  think  the  examination  of  30  or  40 
women  successively  introduced  into  a  room  to  the 
examining  surgeon,  and  undergoing  an  examination 
which  lasts  about  three  minutes,  is  sufficiently 
efficacious  ? — Certainly  not. 

17.643.  Do  you  think  that  it  requires  considerable 
time  and  care  to  ascertain  whether  a  woman  is 
diseased  or  not  ? — Most  assuredly. 

17.644.  And  that  would  apply  to  the  case  of  a 
common  prostitute  ? — Certainly  ;  especially  from  the 
circumstance  I  have  mentioned  before,  that  the  folds 
are  so  large,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  an  exami- 
nation is  thereby  much  increased,  and  that  you  some- 
times cannot  find  the  opening  to  the  womb  without  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  owing  to  those  very  folds.  The 
womb  may  be  thrown  upwards  or  downwards  or  dis- 
placed, which  is  a  very  common  thing  in  women,  and 
then  of  course  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  see  all 
parts,  and  be  sure  syphilitic  sores  do  not  exist,  short 
of  inoculation.  I  do  not  think  that  on  examining  a 
woman  you  can  come  to  the  certain  conclusion  whether 
she  is  diseased  or  not  unless  the  disease  is  so  patent 
externally  that  you  could  not  make  a  mistake  about  it. 

17.645.  Is  there  a  greater  difficulty  in  detecting  the 
presence  oi  gonorrhoea  than  in  detecting  the  presence 
of  syphilis  ?  We  have  been  told  that  there  is.  Do 
you  agree  in  that  opinion  ? — Certainly,  I  agree  to  a 
great  extent  in  that  opinion,  because  you  may  have 
gonorrhcea  limited,  or  confined  to  the  urethra,  and 
inoculation  gives  you  no  help  here. 

17.646.  A  woman  may  have  gonorrhcea,  and  if  dis- 
inclined to  submit  to  examination,  may  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  examining  surgeon  ? — If  the  disease 
be  not  in  a  very  acute  stage,  certainly ;  an  examination 
could  scarcely  be  made  in  a  very  aoute  stage,  the  parts 
would  be  too  tender. 

17.647.  May  I  ask  you  have  you  had  much  experi- 
ence in  examining  prostitutes  ? — I  have  seen  a  good 
many  prostitutes  examined  both  abroad  and  here  ;  for 
instance,  in  Vienna,  in  the  department  there,  you 
might  see  as  many  as  80  women  examined  in  a  morn- 
ing, women  diseased  with  these  particular  affections 
we  have  been  speaking  about.  Also  here,  since  I  have 
been  attached  to  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital,  which 
is  an  hospital  entirely  for  women  and  children,  more 
especially  in  the  out-patient  department,  more  rarely  in 
the  in-patient.  In  the  out-patient  department  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  examining  any  woman  who  had  disease 
in  those  parts  who  chose  to  show  herself ;  they  came 
there  voluntarily,  and  of  course  I  have  examined  a 
considerable  number  of  prostitutes,  as  well  as  other 
women  affected  with  disease  there  :  I  cannot  tell  you 
the  exact  number,  but  sometimes  as  many  as  20  or  30 
on  my  days. 

17.648.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  women  of  the  town 
to  resort  to  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital  for  advice 
and  relief  ? — A  good  many  ;  I  would  not  say  it  is  a 
very  general  practice.  It  is  a  free  hospital,  so  that 
any  person  can  come  who  chooses,  and  of  course  she 
is  examined.  I  do  not  speak  of  my  experience  in  other 
hospitals  when  I  have  been  present  when  an  examina- 
tion has  been  made,  because  that  was  not  made  exactly 
under  my  own  sm'veillance. 

17.649.  At  the  hospital  with  which  you  rre  con- 
nected is  it  the  practice  for  students  or  other  officers 
of  the  hospital  to  be  present  when  the  women  are 
examined  ? — No,  there  are,  generally  speaking,  no 
students  allowed  there ;  it  is  only  men  who  have 
passed  their  medical  examinations  ;  there  may  be 
sometimes  one  or  two  practitioners  who  have  come  to 
see  the  practice,  but  as  a  rule  the  medical  man  makes 
the  examination  himself,  unless  it  should  be  a  difficult 
case,  and  then  he  calls  in  some  one  else  to  assist  him, 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOKE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


FORTIETH    the  mirse  always  being  present  at  the  tune  the  exami- 
DAY.        nation  is  made. 

~      ,  17,650.  We  have  had  many  professional  gentlemen 

Dr.  Routh.  ijefoi-e  us  with  reference  to  this  inquiry,  and  I  find 
29  April  1871.          one  gentleman  of  large  experience  in  the  Loudon 

 Lock  Hospital,  namely,  Mr.  Lane,  differs  from  you  ; 

he  thinks  it  easy  to  detect  the  disease.  He  is  asked 
this  question :  *'  You  believe,  then,  that  competent 
"  medical  men  can  alw.ays,  especially  in  a  loose  sense, 
"  discover  when  Avomen  are  capable  of  infecting  with 
"  venei'eal  disease  ? "  and  his  answer  is,  "  For  all 
"  practical  purposes  Avith  reference  to  this  Act  he  can, 
"  Avith  almost  absolute  certainty."  Do  you  agree 
with  that  ? — Most  assuredly  not. 

17.651.  You  have  stated  that  scientifically  there  is 
a  very  considerable  difficulty,  but  for  ordinary  practi- 
cal purposes  is  it  possible  in  a  common  Avoman  of  the 
toAvn  by  a  cursory  examination  of  her  person  to  ascer- 
tain Avhether  she  is  free  from  disease  or  not.  Do  you 
agree  with  Mr.  Lane  ? — It  entirely  depends  on  Avhat 
you  mean  by  the  words  "  practical  purposes." 

17.652.  The  meaning  I  apprehend  is  that  she  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  communicate  contagious  disease  ?  — 
Well,  I  do  not  think  I  could  ;  for  instance,  supposing 
a  Avoman  Avas  infected  Avith  merely  secondary  symptoms, 
that  is  secondarily  infected  Avith  the  disease,  I  think 
I  might  examine  that  Avoman  over  and  over  again  and 
not  fancy  her  diseased,  and  yet  she  might  disease  per- 
sons. There  is  a  condition  of  the  uterus  Avhich  is  very 
often  overlooked  ;  lam  speaking  chiefly  about  women 
where  the  cervix  of  the  uterus  is  intensely  hard,  and 
that  woman  is  affected  Avith  secondary  disease  in  those 
parts  ;  there  may  be  often  secretion,  and  if  you 
inoculate  with  it  you  Avill  not  produce  any  primary 
symptoms  Avhatever.  In  not  very  ancient  times 
Ricord  laid  it  doAvn  as  a  rule  that  a  Avoman  might  be 
infected  with  secondary  disease  so  palpable  that  you 
could  not  but  make  it  out,  but  yet  Avould  not  affect  a 
man  ;  but  more  latterly  he  has  changed  his  vieAvs,  and 
noAv  the  received  opinion  is  that  a  Avoraan  suffering 
from  the  secondary  disease,  may  infect  a  man  Avitli 
the  disease.  But  I  go  further  and  say  a  Avoman  may 
have  secondary  disease,  and  yet  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion you  shall  not  make  it  out  upon  her  at  all ;  but 
her  offspring  or  the  person  Avho  has  connexion  Avith 
her  shall  be  diseased  in  the  course  of  time  Avith  all  the 
signs  of  sj'philis. 

17.653.  Do  many  professional  gentlemen,  Avho  have 
the  same  amount  of  experience,  which  you  hav'e,  agree 
Avith  you  in  those  views  ? — Some  do,  and  some  do  not. 

17.654.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  profession? — A  great  deal. 

17.655.  Do  you  meet  Avith  any  gentlemen  of  your 
OAvn  standing  and  eminence  Avho  agree  Avith  you  in 
stating  that  it  is  so  difficult  as  to  be  almost  impossible 
to  ascertain  whether  a  Avoman  is  in  a  condition  to 
communicate  contagious  disease  or  not  ? — That  is  a 
question  Avhich  I  can  scarcely  answer.  I  never  tested 
it  numerically,  therefore  I  could  not  tell.  Some  per- 
sons seem  to  have  exactly  the  same  opinions,  some 
Avould  CA^en  go  further  than  I  do,  and  others  seem  to 
have  taken  quite  a  different  opinion,  but  I  look  upon  it 
that  there  is  a  peculiar  construction  of  the  mind  in  some 
men  that  they  Avill  not  believe  anything  contagious. 
The  fact  has  been  stated  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson  him- 
self in  a  very  forcible  manner  in  his  practice  of  physic, 
that  persons  Avho  hold  conservative  opinions  as  a  rule 
are  contagionists,  Avhereas  persons  Avho  hold  opposite 
opinions  are  non-contagionists.  I  might  quote  that 
gentleman's  views  to  shoAv  that  some  persons  for 
instance  will  not  hold  that  the  plague  is  contagious 
and  the  like,  and  therefore  evidence  Avhich  is  conclusive 
to  one  man  is  not  conclusive  to  another.  I  think  it  is 
the  same  Avith  regard  to  this  disease. 

17.656.  Do  you  think  the  political  opinions  of  mem- 
bers of  your  profession  affect  their  pi'ofessional  views 
— I  think  so.    I  honestly  think  so. 

17.657.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  That  is  to  say,  not 
that  they  cause  them  to  think  so,  but  they  go 
together  ? — Yes,  that  the  frame  of  a  man's  mind 
influences  his  medical  views. 


17.658.  The  same  frame  of  mind  that  leads  to  one 
leads  to  the  other  ? — That  is  Avhat  I  mean. 

17.659.  {Chairman.)  Therefore  in  your  opinion,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  periodical  fortnightly 
examination  is  inefficacious  ? — Certainly. 

17.660.  Is  there  any  other  mode  you  Avould  suggest 
by  Avhich  these  Avomen  could  be  subjected  to  the 
examination,  so  as  to  prevent  their  communicating  con- 
tagious disease  ? — Certainly.  The  only  Avay  Avould  be 
thoA-ery  serious  Avay  of  putting  them  in  prison,  just  as 
they  do  at  St.  Lazare,  and  inoculating  every  woman 
suspected  of  syphilis,  supposing  you  Avere  justified, 
Avhicli  I  do  not  think  you  are,  in  taking  up  a  woman 
on  suspicion,  but  supposing  that  point  granted  that  you 
are  justified  in  taking  up  on  suspicion  any  IcAvd 
woman  for  being  diseased,  then  I  say  you  cannot  be 
sure  tiiat  she  is  free  from  disease  until  you  have 
imprisoned  her  at  least  seven  days,  and  inoculated 
her,  believing  the  ordinarv  examinations  are  insuf- 
ficient  to  prove  the  point. 

17,66  L.  Do  you  think  it  j  ustifiable  to  require  Avomen 
who  are  inmates  of  common  brothels  to  attend  hos- 
pitals for  the  purpose  of  being  examined? — That 
is  very  much  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
of  course  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  it  would  be  an 
advantage. 

17.662.  Pray  appreciate  the  force  of  the  question. 
A  woman  is  living  in  a  brothel,  and  therefore  pre- 
sumably living  on  the  wages  of  prostitution,  a  pro- 
fessed prostitute.  Do  you  think  it  justifiable  to  take 
a  woman  in  that  condition  into  hospital  and  examine 
her  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  Avhether  she 
is  affected  Avith  contagious  disease  ? — Is  it  Avith  a 
vicAV  of  giving  her  si  license  to  carry  on  her  trade. 

17.663.  Just  to  ascertain  the  fact  in  the  first  place  ? 
— But  it  cuts  both  ways  there  if  you  go  on  the  moral 
question. 

17.664.  But  on  (he  physical  question,  you  haA'C 
stated  that  merely  taking  up  street  Avalkers,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  fortnightly  examination,  is  not  sufli- 
cient  to  ascertain  Avhether  they  are  diseased  or  not, 
but  supposing  a  woman  is  actually  an  inmate  of  a 
common  brothel,  therefore  in  a  condition  of  suspicion 
as  regards  her  state  of  health,  Avould  you  think  it 
desirable  that  she  should  be  subjected  to  a  professional 
examination  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  Avhether 
she  is  diseased  or  not  ?— In  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
yes,  certainly,  just  as  I  should  take  up  a  case  of 
smallpox. 

17.665.  Then  if  on  such  an  examination  you  did  not 
detect  the  presence  of  disease,  Avould  you  detain  her 
for  a  certain  time  in  order  to  make  the  matter  sure  ? 
- — Most  assuredly,  unless  you  are  faithless  in  carrying 
out  your  plan,  but  I  think  it  Avould  be  a  harsh  thing 
to  do. 

17.666.  But  you  think  the  only  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing the  fact  Avould  be  dealing  Avith  a  Avoman  in  that 
way  ? — Dealing  with  her  as  a  prisoner,  as  a  guilty 
person  avIio  requires  to  be  punished  by  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

17.667.  Then  supposing  after  subjecting  her  to  a 
certain  period  of  detention,  you  did  ascertain  the 
presence  of  disease,  would  you,  as  a  medical  man, 
think  it  desirable  to  keep  such  a  Avoman  in  restraint 
until  she  was  cured  ? — Most  assuredly  ;  and  I  Avould 
put  her  into  a  reformatory,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
and  try  to  benefit  her  at  the  same  time. 

17.668.  But  merely  to  prevent  her  pursuing  her 
trade  when  she  Avas  in  a  condition  to  poison  other 
people  ? — Certainly. 

17.669.  And  you  would  detain  her  until  she  was 
cured  ? — Most  assuredly. 

17.670.  ( Viscount  Hardinge.)  Do  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  you  have  examined  as  many  as  20  or 
30  prostitutes  a  day  at  the  Samaritan  Hospital  ? — On 
my  days,  and  not  necessarily  all  of  them  prostitutes ; 
but  about  that  number  of  women,  some  of  Avliom  Avere 
prostitutes.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  a  means  of 
detecting  those  diseased,  or  who  might  communicate 
disease,  many  of  them  being  virtuous  women,  others 
being,  of  course,  bad  women. 
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17.671.  Then  the  number  of  prostitutes  you  have 
examined  is  comparatively  small  ? — I  would  not  say 
that. 

17.672.  I  mean  out  of  those  20  or  30  a  day,  how 
many  would  be  prostitutes  ? — I  never  calculated  ; 
perhaps  one  day  they  might  be  half,  perhaps  another 
(lay  only  two  or  three,  and  perhaps  another  day  a 
larger  number  ;  I  cannot  tell,  having  never  noted  the 
figures. 

17.673.  How  long  did  the  examination  of  each 
Avoman  take  ? — It  varied  according  to  the  case ;  I 
should  say  from  about  five  minutes,  perhaps,  in  each 
case.  Of  course,  if  there  was  any  difficulty,  the  ex- 
amination would  be  much  longer.  It  might  be  ten 
minutes,  or  it  might  be  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 

17.674.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  however  great 
the  pains  you  take  in  examining  a  woman,  you  never 
can  be  sure  that  that  woman  was  not  free  from  dis- 
ease ? — Disease  either  of  a  syphilitic  or  gonorrhoeal 
nature. 

17.675.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  system  in  Paris,  is 
the  system  of  inoculation  universally  carried  out  ? — 
No. 

17.676.  It  is  only  in  St.  Lazare  ? — In  some  cases  ;  I 
do  .  not  know  that  they  do  it  in  every  case  in  St. 
Lazare,  because  in  some  cases  it  would  be  so  obvious 
you  could  not  make  a  mistake  about  it. 

17.677.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  you 
consider  the  system  of  examination  in  Paris  utterly 
inefficacious? — Most  assuredly  in  a  great  number  of 
cases. 

17.678.  You  think  as  far  as  the  examination  is 
concerned  it  has  had  no  tendency  to  check  the  spi'ead 
of  disease  ? — On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  has  rather 
increased  it  ;  at  least  I  know  this,  that  in  many  of 
Ihese  institutions  which  have  been  visited  by  the 
physician  or  surgeon,  the  women  have  communi- 
cated disease  to  the  men  even  of  the  phagedenic 
vai'iety,  showing  how  ineffective  the  examination 
was,  men  presumed  on  the  safety  ensured,  and  suffered 
in  consequence. 

17.679.  At  the  same  time,  I  suppose  you  will  admit 
that  in  many  cases  you  can  detect  disease  ? — In- 
dubitably so. 

17.680.  You  would  not  be  prepared,  I  suppose,  to 
say  in  what  proportion  of  cases  you  could  detect  dis- 
ease ? — I  could  not ;  certainly  not. 

17.681.  But,  physically  speaking,  you  have  no  doubt 
that,  for  sanitary  reasons,  every  prostitute  should  be 
examined  and  detained  in  hospital  if  found  diseased 
after  a  certain  lapse  of  time  ? — Every  prostitute,  if  you 
know  her  to  be  a  prostitute. 

17.682.  You  have  no  hesitation  as  to  that  opinion  ? 
— None  whatever,  if  you  want  to  stop  the  disease  in 
any  way. 

17.683.  And  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  in  your 
opinion  the  progress  of  the  disease  can  be  checked  ? — 
No. 

17.684.  I  mean  physically  speaking? — With  re- 
gard to  that  particular  woman  ;  but  that  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  stopping  the  disease,  for  the 
disease  goes  on  in  a  great  many  instances  which  are 
quite  beyond  your  reach,  and  the  disease  would  go  on, 
even  supposing  you  had  every  prostitute  in  London 
under  your  management,  through  other  diseased 
women,  not  prostitutes. 

17.685.  That  is  the  only  sanitary  method  which  you 
think  can  be  adopted  to  check  the  spread  of  disease  ? 
— As  communicated  by  the  prostitutes. 

17.686.  {Rev.  Dr.  Hannah.)  You  do  not  think 
then  that  any  multiplication  of  the  examinations 

■  would  meet  your  difficulty  at  all  ? — I  do  not  say  any 
multiplication,  but  I  think  it  is  very  possible,  if  you 
examined  the  woman  four  or  five  times,  you  might 
detect  disease  which  you  overlooked  at  first,  just  as 
1  told  you  of  the  opening  that  occurred  in  the  vagina. 
I  think  the  more  examinations  you  make  the  more 
chance  you  have  of  finding  out  the  disease,  if  it  is  an 
obscure  case. 


17.687.  You  think  then  that  fortnightly  examina-  FOliTIETH 
tions  are  ineflicacious  ? — Yes.  DAY. 

17.688.  Supposing  they  are  multiplied,  your  diffi-   

culty  would  be  so  far  diminished  ? — -Certainly.  ^o"'^- 

17.689.  You  raise  the  moral  question  as  well  as  29  April  1871. 

the  physical  one,  that  is  that  you  object   to  these  

examinations  on  the  ground  of  the  purpose,  I  suppose, 

to  which  they  are  devoted,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly, in  this  way,  that  I  think  in  all  those  countries, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  where  you  have 
prostitution  under  the  superintendence  of  the  State, 
you  have  a  degree  of  immorality  existing,  which  is 
far  greater  than  anything  which  occurs  in  England. 
I  mean  that  it  leads  to  the  minds  of  people  being 
habituated  to  this  sort  of  thing,  so  that  they  fall  iiato 
sexual  excesses  of  every  kind,  and  of  the  most  revolting 
nature. 

17.690.  I  only  ask  the  question  with  a  view  of 
putting  on  record  the  distinction  between  those  two 
grounds  of  objection.  I  understand  then,  putting 
aside  the  moral  objection,  and  confining  yourself  to  the 
physical  one  of  inefficacy,  you  stand  quite  as  much  on 
that  as  on  the  other  ? — Yes. 

17.691.  That  the  physical  inefiicacy  is  quite  a  con- 
clusive argument  against  them  independently  of  the 
morality  ? — Yes. 

17.692.  (Bis/top  of  Carlisle.)  You  have  stated 
once  or  twice  that  a  great  deal  of  disease  will  escape 
observation,  but  I  wish  to  ask  you,  should  you  think 
it  is  likely  that  women  who  are  sent  under  these  Acts 
into  hospital  as  being  diseased,  would  be  likely  to  be  sent 
there  unfairly.  You  say  that  the  disease  will  escape 
observation,  and  I  will  grant  for  argument's  sake  that 
it  Avill  escape  observation,  therefore  in  the  course  of 
examination,  a  certain  number  of  prostitutes  will  be 
about  the  streets  who  ore  diseased  and  capable  of 
conveying  disease,  and  therefore,  so  far,  the  Acts  will 
fail  ;  but  supposing  a  prostitute  has  been  examined 
by  a  medical  man,  and  has  been  declared  to  be  in  such 
u  condition  that  she  ought  to  go  into  hospital,  do  you 
think  that  woman  would  be  sent  unfairly  into  hos- 
pital ? — -Yes,  that  is  just  the  point,  although  that 
would  not  apply  with  regard  to  syphilis  if  proved  by 
inoculation,  but  it  would  apply  with  regard  to  vaginitis. 
As  I  have  told  you,  where  there  was  a  slight  excoriation 
or  vaginitis  present,  you  might  have  the  most  virtuous 
woman,  one's  own  wife,  for  instance,  affected  with  a 
disease,  which  would  be  capable  of  producing  disease, 
A  medical  man  seeing  her,  although  diseased,  would 
know  that  she  is  perfectly  pure,  but  a  i^rostitute  might 
be  similarly  affected,  and  so  unfairly  sent  to  hospital. 

17,692  a.  That  does  not  meet  my  point  :  the  person 
sent  into  hospital  is  by  hypothesis  a  prostitute  ? — Yes. 

17.693.  That  woman  is  examined  and  a  medical 
man  says  she  has  contagious  disease  on  her,  and  she 
is  sent  into  hospital  on  that  certificate  ? — Yes, 

17.694.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  or  possible  that 
an  injustice  can  be  done  to  that  woman  by  her  being 
sent  into  hospital  on  that  certificate  ?  I  am  asking 
the  question  because  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. — Yes, 
that  is  only  reverting  to  what  I  said  before,  that  there 
are  certain  diseases  which  may  occur  in  perfectly  pure 
women,  which,  in  the  first  place,  if  in  the  vagina  ai"e  not 
to  be  diagnosed  from  gonorrhoea,  and  moreover  that 
there  are  certain  ulcerations  which  may  take  place  in 
the  cervix  of  the  uterus  which  no  means  will  enable 
us  to  diagnose  beforehand  are  not  syphilitic  until 
you  have  inoculated,  and  therefore  it  will  be  perfectly 
possible  for  you  to  send  a  woman  who  is  perfectly 
pure  to  hospital,  because  a  medical  man  may  make  a 
mistake  in  taking  one  disease  for  another,  and  yet  after 
keeping  her  for  some  time,  you  will  find  that  she  was 
not  diseased. 

17.695.  And  therefore  you  think  it  is  possible  that 
a  prostitute  may  be  sent  into  hospital  who  ought  not 
to  be  sent  there  ? — Yes. 

17.696.  (Admiral  Collinso?i.)  What  are  the  average 
number  of  examinations  a  day  that  you  are  in  the 
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FORTIETH    habit  of  making  ? — When  I  had  to  do  with  the  out- 
DAr.        patients  of  the  hospital  I  used  to  make  more  ex- 
"~"         aminations.    I  had  two  or  three  days  in  the  week 
where  I  would  probably  see  an  average  number,  I 
29  April  1871.  ^an  carcely  state  accurately,  but  perhaps  they  might 
 '  be  30.    Now  that  I  am  confined  to  the  in-patient  de- 
partment, I  have  only  seven  beds,  I  may  probably 
examine  every  day  from  three  to  four,  or  leave  a  day 
and  examine  seven  the  next,  but  I  really  cannot  tell, 
not  having  calculated. 

17.697.  You  say  20  or  30  is  the  utmost  point  of 
your  average  ? — Taking  private  and  public  practice  one 
with  the  other  I  should  say  about  that,  not  every  day 
in  the  year,  but  very  often  a  man  may  be  mistaken, 
saying  that  he  has  had  more  cases  than  he  has,  or 
vice  versa. 

17.698.  The  only  thing  is  that  the  persons  outside 
have  alluded  to  the  examination  being  a  disgusting 
operation.  Now  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  practice  with 
you  ? — Merely  from  the  circumstance  that  I  happen  to 
belong  to  a  hospital  where  very  many  of  the  diseases 
of  women  treated  are  of  a  sexual  origin,  and  more- 
over, it  is  my  line  of  practice. 

17.699.  You  say,  in  order  to  prove  the  disease,  you 
would  be  obliged  to  treat  the  woman  as  a  guilty  per- 
son. Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  myself  arriving 
from  the  West  Indies  with  the  yellow  fever,  and  being 
sent  to  the  Motherbank  to  ride  out  quarantine  ;  am  I  a 
guilty  person  ? — I  do  not  say  you  are  a  guilty  person. 

17.700.  The  two  cases  are  analogous  ;  there  is 
contagious  disease  in  both  cases  ? — In  one  case  there 
is  a  disease  which  aifects  your  character  as  a  moral 
man ;  in  the  other  it  does  not.  I  think  that  makes  a 
very  great  difference.  If  I  were  to  bring  a  charge 
against  you  that  you  had  the  venereal  disease,  or  were 
infected  with  smallpox,  in  one  case  I  should  attack 
your  moral  character,  and  in  the  other  I  should  not. 
I  think  that  makes  the  difference.  Supposing,  for 
instance,  under  the  present  Act,  a  policeman  had  a 
grudge  against  any  woman — and  policemen  are  only 
men,  and  may  sometimes — supposing  he  may  stig- 
matize a  particular  woman,  as  it  has  occurred,  as 
a  prostitute,  and  compel  her  to  undergo  an  examina- 
tion, and  that  woman  happened  to  be  my  wife,  or  some 
one  I  had  an  interest  in  

17.701.  You  say  it  has  been  done  ? — So  I  have 
heard. 

1 7.702.  You  do  not  know  of  any  instance  ? — I  saw 
it  in  some  paper.  I  did  not  take  any  specific  note 
of  it. 

17.703.  You  say  you  have  not  read  the  Acts  ? — I 
have  read  them  cursorily  as  bearing  on  the  point. 

17.704.  Do  you  knoAv  whether  a  policeman  is  obliged 
to  give  evidence  on  oath  before  a  magistrate  ? — I  did 
not  know  that  especially,  but  that  would  not  alter  my 
opinion. 

17.705.  (Mr.  Hastings.)  When  you  say  the  exami- 
nation is  inefficient  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
disease,  of  course  you  mean  inefficient  in  certain,  cases  ? 
— In  a  great  number  of  cases. 

17.706.  There  are  many  cases,  of  coui-se,  where 
disease  is  so  patent  that  the  surgeon  would  discover 
it  ? — At  once. 

17.707.  Then  the  periodical  examination,  you  think, 
is  a  failure  in  a  certain  per-centage  of  cases  ? — Yes. 

17.708.  Taking  it  as  a  fact  that  it  is  only  prostitutes 
who  are  examined  under  the  Act,  does  not  it  seem  to 
you  that  the  very  cases  you  have  .adduced  are  proofs 
of  the  necessity  of  examining  them  ?  You  have  told 
us,  for  instance,  of  women  having  vaginitis,  and  by 
that  means  afi"ecting  men  who  happen  to  go  with 
them  ? — Yes. 

17.709.  Is  not  it  just  as  desirable  to  discover  va- 
ginitis in  a  prostitute  as  to  discover  syphilis  ? — Cer- 
tainly, if  you  keep  to  that  point,  that  we  ai'e  not  to 
allow  any  women  to  have  connexion  with  men  unless 
they  undergo  examination.  But  then  I  think  it  ought 
to  extend  almost  to  every  branch  of  the  world.  What 
I  mean  to  say  is  this  :  if  you  once  lay  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  vaginitis  or  any  disease  that  can  affect  a  man  is  to 
be  considered  a  ground  for  examination,  then  I  say  not 


only  ought  you  to  examine  prostitutes,  but  you  ought 
to  examine  every  woman, 

1 7.7 1 0.  That  is  not  my  question  ? — Then  I  would 
answer  the  question  in  the  way  you  put  it,  in  the 
affirmative  ;  that  you  ought  to  examine  every  woman 
under  those  circumstances. 

17.711.  My  point  was  rather  this.  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  under  certain  abnormal  conditions  of 
the  vagina  there  are  secretions  which  may  become 
dangerous,  although  not  possibly  the  result  of  gonor- 
rhoea or  syphilis  ? — Yes. 

17.712.  I  will  put  the  question  in  this  way.  In  the 
case  of  a  prostitute,  is  it  not  very  much  more  likely 
that  that  secretion  arose  from  disease  than  in  the  case 
of  a  pure  woman  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  not  necessarily. 
Supposing  she  happened  to  be  subject  to  scrofula,  she 
might  have  the  disease,  though  it  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  her  having  had  connexion, 

17.713.  Surely  it  is  much  more  likely  that  a  secre- 
tion that  comes  in  a  prostitute  arises  in  some  way  andc 
from  contagious  disease  than  a  similar  secretion  in  the 
cese  of  a  married  woman  ? — I  would  not  say  that  at 
all.  I  think  it  is  more  likely  that  a  pi'ostitute  might 
be  scrofulous  from  her  mode  of  living,  even  more 
scrofulous  than  a  married  woman,  but  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  fact  of  her  having  connexion  with 
anybody. 

17.714.  Possibly,  but  is  it  not  more  probable  in  one 
case  than  in  the  other  ? — I  never  reduced  it  to  numbers. 
I  cannot  answer  the  question.  I  should  imagine  a 
woman  living  as  a  prostitute,  eating  little  and  drinking 
a  great  deal,  her  secretions  are  more  likely  to  be 
irritable  from  her  being  underfed,  as  scrofula  is  com- 
mon from  under-feeding  and  her  mode  of  living,  and 
not  necessarily  because  she  is  a  prostitute. 

17.715.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  pure  vaginitis  is 
scrofulous  ? — In  a  large  number  of  cases.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  result  of  a  violent  cold  ;  then  you  may  have 
inflammation  of  the  whole  of  the  passages. 

17.716.  I  understood  you  to  speak  of  secondary 
disease  in  a  woman  as  being  contagious  ? — Yes. 

17.717.  When  it  is  so  contagious,  it  is  in  an  active 
state,  is  it  not .'' — It  may  or  may  not  be.  You  may 
have  an  active  state  where  you  may  have  what  the 
French  call  a  tuhercule  muqueux,  i.e.,  a  little 
ulcerated  pimple,  and  the  two  sides  of  the  vagina 
become  diseased  where  they  are  in  connexion  with 
each  other.  That  I  call  an  active  state  of  disease, 
but  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  woman  to  have  some 
abnormal  secretions  there,  and  it  is  of  daily  occur- 
ence that  a  husband  is  diseased  through  the  wife, 
(just  as  a  child  may  be  through  the  nipple,)  and  yet 
the  disease  is  not  active  and  does  not  show  itself 
in  the  wife,  but  subsequently  in  the  husband  when  he 
he  has  become  impregnated  with  it. 

17.718.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  secondary 
disease  was  active,  I  presume  it  would  be  dis- 
coverable ? — I  should  think  so. 

17.719.  Therefore  again  you  reduce  the  cases  not 
'discovered  of  secondary  disease  to  those  in  which  you 
say  the  disease  is  not  active  ?^ — I  think  you  might  say 
so,  as  a  rule  ;  I  would  not  say  it  as  an  invariable  rule, 
but  as  a  rule, 

17.720.  You  examined  a  large  number  of  virtuous 
women  in  this  way  ? — Yes. 

17.721.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  examination 
tends  to  degrade  them  ? — That  is  just  the  question, 
sometimes  and  sometimes  not.  I  think  of  course  it  is 
a  matter  of  fact  that  a  woman  examined  for  the  fu'st 
time  would  suffer  a  great  deal  more  than  one  examined 
several  times,  but  to  say  that  necessarily  because  a 
woman  is  examined  she  is  immoral,  that  I  do  not 
believe. 

17.722.  I  did  not  ask  you  as  to  her  becoming  im- 
moral, but  do  you  think  it  degrades  them  ? — I  must 
confess  that  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 
If  you  mean  supposing  a  virtuous  person  comes  to 
my  house  for  some  disease,  and  asks  me,  and  I  find  it 
necessary,  to  examine  her,  I  do  not  think  that  woman 
would  feel  degraded  by  my  doing  so ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  if  I  went  and  examined  a  woman  who  was 
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yirtuous,  and  even  the  reverse  of  that,  and  compelled 
her  to  be  examined  nolens  volens,  whether  she  was 
diseased  or  not,  I  think  I  should  degrade  her  ;  I  should 
make  her  sink  in  her  own  opinion.  I  treat  her  as  a 
brute  in  so  doing. 

17.723.  May  I  ask  you  whether  in  conducting  this 
examination  you  find  that  it  gives  the  women  pain. — 
Sometimes  a  great  deal,  and  sometimes  not  at  all. 

17.724.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  before  this  commission,  medical 
and  otherwise,  and,  as  far  as  I  remember,  this  is  the 
first  day  on  which  we  have  heard  any  connexion 
between  scrof  ula  and  venereal  diseases  spoken  of.  Will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  explain  a  little  more  fully 
in  what  sense  you  connect  scrofula  with  Tenereal 
disease  ? — Supposing  a  person  be  a  very  scrofulous 
subject,  and  supposing  that  person  to  catch  the  vene- 
real disease,  the  chances  would  be  that  that  disease 
would  pass  on  to  assume  rather  a  phagsedeuic  cha- 
racter, the  wounds  which  would  be  produced  would 
be  deep  ;  might  even  extend  down  to  the  very 
arteries,  large  places  eaten  away  as  it  might  be.  Such 
was  the  opinion  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Cooper  and  Sir 
■Astley  Cooper  in  former  days  amongst  those  women 
.afiected  with  the  Swan  Alley  sore.  As  a  rule  we 
know  that  sores  that  occur  in  a  scrofulous  person 
-are  much  less  liable  to  heal  than  those  which  occur 
in  a  healthy  person,  and  therefore  when  a  person 
who  had  a  syphilitic  sore  was  a  very  scrofulous  per- 
son, that  sore  would  be  a  long  time  healing,  and 
would  necessarily  eat  much  deeper  into  the  flesh. 

17.725.  Your  answer,  as  I  understand  it,  amounts 
to  this,  that  venereal  disease  would  probably  be  very 
much  more  severe  in  scrofulous  subjects  than  one  not 
scrofulous  ? — Yes. 

17.726.  How  do  you  connect  that  fact  with  the 
question  whether  the  protection  of  the  public  from 
this  dreadful  disease  makes  it  desirable  that  common 
prostitutes  should  be  examined  ? — I  never  said  that 
I  thought  prostitutes  ought  to  be  examined  because 
scrofulous,  not  in  that  sense. 

17.727.  You  do  not  think  that  fact  bears  at  all 
upon  that  which  we  are  considei'ing,  whether  or  not 
it  is  desirable  that  prostitutes  should  be  examined  for 
the  sake  of  public  health? — Not  at  all  ;  I  do  not 
think  so.  What  I  stated  with  regard  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  syphilis  and  scrofula  would  apply  more 
especially  to  those  ulcers,  which  ^occasionally  occur, 
and  which  it  was  impossible  to  diagnose  from  venereal 
sores  until  you  had  inoculated  and  so  learnt  whether 
they  Avere  capable  of  producing  venereal  disease  in 
the  male  or  not. 

'  17,728.  I  understood  that  you  expressed  the  opinion 
that  in  scrofulous  subjects  venereal  disease  would  be 
more  severe  ? — Yes. 

17.729.  But  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  discrimi- 
nate between  what  was  venereal  and  what  was  not  ? — 
Exactly  ;  you  may  find  a  sore  on  the  cervix  or  in  the 
vagina  ;  you  see  it  comm-only  in  little  children  of 
eight  or  nine  years  old  suffering  from  vaginitis,  which 
may  go  on  to  ulceration,  and  which  is  purely 
scrofulous. 

17.730.  Then  I  understand  you  derive  from  the 
possible  or  probable  effects  of  scrofula  an  additional 
reason  why  the  examination  of  women  is  fallacious  ? 
' — ^Yes,  that  is  what  I  was  trying  to  convey. 

17.731.  Am  I  to  infer  from  your  statements 
•that  you  consider  all  examination  of  women  with 
a  view  to  detection  of  venereal  disease  useless  ? — No, 
I  did  not  say  so  ;  I  said  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
you  could  make  out  the  disease  quite  easily,  and  in  a 
lai'ge  number  of  others  you  could  not. 

17.732.  Can  you  state  in  what  proportion  ? — No,  I 
"cannot. 

^  17,733.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  a  virtuous  wife 
communicating  venereal  disease  to  her  husband  in 
consequence,  as  I  understand  you,  of  her  having  this 
disease  of  vaginitis  ? — It  was  not  vaginitis  ;  it'was 
merely  a  little  point  of  excoriation  close  to  the  os 
uteri  which  would  ordinarily  escape  observation,  the 
secretion  from  which  I  found  so  acrid  that  when  I 


applied  the  bright  metal  to  it  and  took  it  off  it  cor-  FORTIETH 
roded  the  metal  at  once — that  was  scrofula,  and  pro-  DAY. 
duced  gonorrhoea  in  the  husband.   

17.734.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commission  how  many  Dr.^uth. 
cases  you  have  known  of  your  own  knowledge  in  which  gg  April  1871 

a  virtuous  wife  has  communicated  venereal  disease  to  

her  husband  from  that  or  any  other  cause  ? — I  cannot 

answer  that  question  accurately. 

17.735.  Can  you  at  this  moment  give  any  one  case? 
— In  which  disease  was  communicated  ?  Certainly. 

17.736.  Have  you  in  your  recollection  at  this  moment 
any  one  case  in  which  within  your  knowledge  a  virtuous 
woman  has  communicated  venereal  disease  to  her  hus- 
band ? — Yes,  I  have  another  now  that  I  could  mention 
to  you. 

17.737.  You  have  one  in  your  mind  now  ? — Yes. 

17.738.  How  many  have  you  known  ? — I  cannot 
answer  that  question  ;  it  may  be  a  hundred. 

17.739.  Does  your  difficulty  arise  from  the  great 
rarity  or  the  great  number  of  such  cases  ? — My  difii- 
culty  arises  more  from  the  fact  of  my  not  having  noted 
the  cases  particularly  at  the  time  to  mention  the 
number  of  the  cases.    I  have  seen  several. 

17.740.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  so  common  a 
case  that  you  would  not  notice  it  ? — I  would  not  say 
it  was  so  common  a  case,  but  a  common  case.  I  hear 
of  it  also  on  every  side.  I  will  give  you  a  case 
which  occurs  to  my  mind  at  this  moment,  of  a 
postman  who  came  to  me  with  a  most  terrific  clap, 
whose  wife  was  quite  healthy.  I  can  tell  you  also 
of  the  case  of  a  lady  who  died.  When  she  was  per- 
fectly well,  apparently,  she  went  to  church  and  caught 
cold.  Her  husband  came  to  me  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards with  a  terrible  clap.  I  said,  "  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  your  Avife."  He  told  me  positively 
that  he  had  had  connexion  with  nobody  but  his  wife. 
I  went  and  examined  the  lady,  and  found  merely  a 
little  point  of  mucoxis  exuding  ftom  the  os ;  nothing 
more  than  that,  not  even  ulceration  in  this  case,  but 
the  inflammation  extended  to  such  an  extent  that  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  the  lady  died.  There  it  was  inflam- 
mation of  the  lining  of  the  membrane  of  the  cervix. 
I  know  another  case  of  a  lady  living  now  where  a 
like  inflammation  occurred  and  went  on  to  peritonitis  ; 
the  lady's  life  was  saved,  but  the  husband  had  a  clap 
about  three  months ;  and  these  cases  are  well  known 
in  the  profession,  no  one  would  doubt  their  existence. 

17.741.  But  comparatively  speaking  would  not  you 
admit  they  are  rare  and  exceptional  cases  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  are  rare  so  far  as  my  experience  is  con- 
cerned. 

17.742.  Do  you  think  they  are  sufficiently  numerous 
to  make  it  an  objection  to  the  examination  of  prosti- 
tutes, that  the  profession  are  like'y  to  be  misled  by 
the  frequency  of  these  points  ? — I  think  that  would 
be  an  argument  against  these  wholesale  examinations, 
but,  of  course,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  value  of  the  argu- 
ment until  I  know  the  number  of  cases. 

17.743.  You  stated,  if  I  followed  you  rightly,  that 
taking  30  or  40  women  a  day  to  a  medical  man  and 
letting  them  be  examined,  the  probable  average  length 
of  each  examination  being  about  three  minutes,  he 
would  fail  to  detect  the  disease  ? — Yes,  in  a  great 
number  of  those  cases. 

17.744.  In  what  proportion.  In  such  a  proportion 
as  to  make  the  whole  thing  useless  ? — I  say  in  a  great 
number  of  those  cases  he  would  fail,  but  the  actual 
proportion  I  could  not  say,  but  I  should  say  roughly 
one  third,  just  speaking  from  what  my  belief  is. 

17.745.  I  do  not  want  to  pin  you  too  closely  to  any 
riumber,  but  speaking  in  general  terms  you  are  of 
opinion  that  out  of  a  number  of  30  or  40  prostitutes 
examined  with  a  view  of  detecting  venereal  disease  it 
is  a  difficult  thing  in  about  one-thii'd  to  say  whether 
they  are  diseased  or  not  ? — Yes. 

17.746.  When  you  gi-ve  that  answer  are  you  think- 
ing of  gonorrhoea  only  ? — No. 

17.747.  Do  you  apply  that  to  syphilis  ? — I  apply 
that  to  syphilis  where  it  lies  in  some  of  the  folds, 
or  where  it  lies  in  the  cavity  of  the  cervix. 

17.748.  Are  you  of  opinion,  speaking  as  a  medical 
man,  that  medical  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  habit,  in 
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the  appointments  tliey  hold,  of  examniing  prostitutes, 
are  more  Jikely  to  be  acute  in  the  discovery  of  vene- 
real disease  than  medical  gentlemen  whose  practice  is 
more  general  ? — Certainly,  I  think  so. 

17.749.  Are  not  those  cases  which  you  have  re- 
ferred to  of  a  virtuous  woman  giving  disease  to  her 
husband  sometimes  mentioned  in  the  medical  journals? 
— Not,  certainly.  A  great  number  of  ,cases  occur 
in  private  practice,  and  I  should  be  very  unwilling 
to  publish  them. 

17.750.  Are  they  never  mentioned  in  the  medical 
journals  ? — Yes,  sometimes. 

17.751.  Why  should  they  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  medical  journals  if  they  are  of  very  common 
occurrence  ? — Merely  as  pointing  out  that  fact  which 
is  disputed  by  others,  that  the  disease  can  be  generated 
even  Avhen  the  infecting  source  is  neither  of  a 
gonorrhoeal  nor  syphilitic  character. 

17.752.  Does  not  the  fact  of  their  being  mentioned 
jn  the  medical  journals  raise  a  very  obvious  pre- 
sumption that  they  are  of  rare  occurrence  ? — I  think 
not  necessarily. 

17.753.  Will  you  explain  what  it  is  that  you  mean 
by  inoculation  ? — Supposing  I  have  a  woman  applying 
to  me  with  a  discharge  coming  from  the  vagina,  and 
I  hear  that  a  corlain  man  is  supposed  to  have  been 
infected  by  her,  I  take  a  small  quantity  of  this  upon  a 
lancet  and  put  it  just  beneath  the  skin  in  a  part  of  the 
woman's  body,  generally  the  thigh  ;  if  the  disease  be 
syphilitic,  then  that  undergoes  all  the  changes  which 
a  chancre  undergoes  ;  that  is,  in  one  or  two  days  it 
will  begin  to  swell,  and  a  little  pimple  to  form,  then 
ulceration,  and  so  on,  until  at  last  it  completes  itself 
generally  in  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  days,  when  I 
can  say  it  is  a  chancre  ;  if  I  find  that  chancre  has, 
then  I  conclude  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  was  a 
chancre. 

17.754.  It  is  a  mode  of  testing  whether  a  woman's 
disease  is  venereal  or  not  ? — Exactly. 

17.755.  Are  your  opinions  as  you  have  communicated 
them  to-day  with  respect  to  the  great  difficulty  of 
detecting  venereal  disease  shared  by  any  large  number 
of  your  profession  ? — Well,  I  believe  they  are.  I 
only  know  that  when  the  subject  was  brought  before 
the  Medical  Society  a  little  while  back  there  were 
several  opinions  expressed  on  the  same  side  on  which 
I  spoke. 

17.756.  Do  you  think  that  your  opinion  is  shared  by 
the  majority  of  the  profession  ? — I  really  cannot 
answer  that  question. 

17.757.  I  think  you  stated  in  your  opinion  that  a 
beliel'in  contagion  indicates  the  holding  of  conservative 
views  ? — I  merely  drew  a  conclusion  that  a  person  of 
strong  conservative  views  would  from  the  peculiarity 
of  his  frame  of  mind  interpret  the  same  facts  in  a 
different  way  from  one  with  liberal  views,  and  that 
the  frame  of  an  observer's  mind  would  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  manner  in  which  he  viewed 
the  question  of  contagion  and  non-contagion.  You 


have  heard  that  in  our  profession  there  are  those  who 
entirely  set  aside  the  doctrines  of  contagion,  and  there 
are  others  who  admit  them. 

17.758.  Am  I  to  understand  from  you  that  you 
would  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  medical 
views  entertained  by  professional  gentlemen,  which 
way  they  would  be  likely  to  vote  at  the  next  election  ? 
— I  would  not  say  that, 

17.759.  (  Viscount  Ilardinge.)  How  often  are  the 
women  in  Paris  examined  ?— I  really  can  scarcely  tell. 
I  think  they  are  examined  twice  a  week. 

17.760.  (Chairman.)  You  have  mentioned  a  case 
in  which  a  perfectly  virtuous  woman — and  I  will 
take  it  there  is  no  doubt  in  this  case  that  the  Avoman 
was  virtuous — has  communicated  clap  to  her  husband  ? 
— Yes. 

17.761.  And  that  in  your  own  practice,  in  one  of 
those  cases,  you  detected  a  small  discharge  in  the 
woman  ? — Yes. 

17.762.  Now  take  the  case  of  a  common  prostitute, 
—bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  virtuous  Avoman', 
from   a  discharge,  Avhich  was    not   the   result  of 
vicious  habits,  was  nevertheless  capable  of  communi- 
cating disease  to  her  husband — supposing  you  find  a 
small  discharge  in  a  common  prostitute^  Avould  you 
think  it  dangerous  to  the  public  health  to  allow  that 
woman  to  pursue  her  calling  until  she  Avas  cured  ?— 
Certainly  not,  for  this  reason,  Ave  often  meet  Avith  this 
discliarge  in  women  who  have  connexion  with  men,  or 
of  wives  Avith  their  own  husbands,  in  Avhich  it  does  not 
produce  disease.    There  is  no  means  Avhich  I  knoAv  of 
by  which  you  can  diagnose  pus  or  mucous  secretion 
from  the  vagina  of  a  Avoraan  beforehand,  and  say  this 
will  certainly  produce  disease  and  this  Avill  not  ;  but 
there  is  this  fact,  that  Avhen  Ave  have  heard  that  a 
particular  Avoman  has  diseased  a  man,  then,  if  we  find 
pus,  and  especially  if  Ave  notice,  as  in  that  case  which 
I  mentioned  to  you,  that  it  corrodes  bright  metal,  we 
can  infer  that  it  is  j^robably  the  secretion  from 'the 
Avomau  that  did  it.    But  so  very  often  Ave  find  dis- 
charges from  women  which  apparently  and  in  the 
main  look  exactly  like  those  Avhich  produce  the  dis- 
ease, and  yet  which  do  not  produce  the  disease, 
that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  d  priori  means  by 
Avhich^  you  can  say  definitely,  "  This  Avoman  has  a 
secretion  Avhich  Avill  disease,  and  this  Avoman  has  a 
secretion  which  avIU  not  disease." 

17.763.  It  is  not  disputed,  I  believe,  in  your  pro- 
fession that  Avouien  are  subject  to  discharges  of  a 
perfectly  innocent  character  ? — Yes. 

17.764.  And  putting  yourself  for  a  moment  in  the 
place  of  an  examining  surgeon  under  these  Acts,  if 
a  common  prostitute  were  to  be  brought  before  you 
Avith  a  discharge  or  a  sore  of  the  nature  of  Avhich 
you  are  doubtful,  would  you  dismiss  that  Avoman  to 
pursue  her  calling,  or  Avould  you  think  it  prudent  or 
part  of  your  duty  to  seclude  her  in  hospital  until  you 
ascertained  Avhethcr  her  discharge  or  sore  Avere  dan- 
gerous or  not  ?— I  should  certainly  detain  her. 


Miss  Brovon, 


Miss  Broavn  Avas  called  in  and  examined  as  follows  ; 


17.765.  (Chairman.^  Are  you  the  matron  of  the 
Colchester  Lock  Hospital  ? — Not  noAV  ;  I  left  in 
January  last. 

17.766.  HoAV  long  had  you  been  there  ? — Tavo 
years.    I  went  before  the  place  was  opened. 

17.767.  Where  Avere  you  before  that? — A  few 
months  in  the  asylum  connected  with  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital at  Paddington. 

1 7.768.  Have  you  had  any  further  experience  ? — 
Not  any. 

17.769.  Your  first  experience  of  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital was  at  the  asylum  ? — At  the  asylum.  I  knew 
nothing  of  hospitals  at  all  until  I  Avent  to  Colchester. 

17.770.  HoAV  long  Avere  you  at  the  asylum  of  the 
Lock  Hospital  ?- — About  six  months. 

17.771.  Were  you  satisfied  Avith  the  mode  in  Avhich 
that  establishment  Avas  conducted  ? — My  time  waa  too 
short  to  have  a  very  conclusive  opinion  about  it. 

1 7.772.  You  do  not  desire  to  give  an  opinion  ?— 


About  the  asylum  I  could  not  form  any  very  conclu- 
sive opinion,  my  time  there  Avas  too  short.  I  Avas 
asked  by  Lady  Grant  to  go  down  to  Colchester,  or  I 
might  have  remained  there  longer.  Lady  Grant  Avaa 
much  interested  in  this  hospital,  and  knowing  me  asked 
me  to  go  and  take  charge  of  it. 

17.773.  Then  you  left  the  asylum  at  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital at  the  request  of  Lady  Grant  ? — At  the  request 
of  Lady  Grant. 

17.774.  Did  the  Lock  Hospital  at  Colchester  diifer 
very  materially  from  the  asylum  connected  Avith  the 
Lock  Hospital  in  London  ? — Yes. 

17.775.  Was  there  any  asylum  attached  to  the 
Colchester  Lock  Hospital  ? — Not  any  ;  it  Avas  my 
endeavour  to  give  it  the  tone  as  much  as  I  could,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  do  so. 

17.776.  But  your  particular  dealing  with  the  wojnen 
was  when  they  were  under  treatment  for  disease  ?— 
The  same  j  I  had  no  other. 
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Did  you  notice  any  difference  between  the 
tone  of  the  women  at  Colchester  and  of  the  women 
whom  you  had  had  six  months  experience  of  in  Lon- 
don?— They  came  to  the  place  with  different  objects; 
to  the  asylum  to  redeem  the  past,  and  there  was 
only  a  small  proportion  of  ihose  who  came  to  the 
hospital  who  gave  any  appearance  of  wishing  to  alter. 

17.778.  They  were  mere  women  of  the  town  who 
came  to  be  cured  ? — And  were  in  a  great  hurry  to 
get  out  again  generally  speaking. 

17.779.  For  the  purpose  of  resuming  their  trade  ? 
— ^No  doubt. 

17.780.  Were  the  women  in  the  Lock  Hospital  at 
Colchester  numerous  ? — It  was  only  a  small  place  with 
25  beds,  and  for  the  first  six  months  the  beds  were 
almost  always  full,  but  never  after. 

17.781.  When  did  those  six  months  commence  ? — 
It  was  opened  on  the  27th  January  1 869. 

17.782.  The  25  beds  continued  full?— For  about 
six  months. 

17.783.  Were  many  vacant  after  that  period  ? — I 
may  say  for  the  succeeding  12  months  they  might 
average  15  occupied,  I  think  sometimes  they  were 
down  to  10,  and  then  there  were  occasions»when  18 
patients  might  be  in  the  house.  I  think  the  following 
12  months  it  averaged  15  patients. 

■  17,784.  Was  there  any  cause  for  that  decrease  in 
the  number  of  women  occupying  the  beds  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  I  can  answer  that.  There  must  have  been  a 
cause,  what  I  shrink  from  knowing.  I  have  kept 
always  clear  of  the  Acts.  I  acquainted  the  surgeon 
and  the  War  Office  also  with  my  views,  that  I  knev/ 
nothing  of  the  Acts  whatever,  and  my  only  object  was 
to  rescue  women  from  that  life,  and  I  thought  my 
powers  of  doing  so  would  be  less  if  I  knew  anything 
of  the  treatment  or  of  the  Acts  at  all.  I  can  most 
conscientiously  say  that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  Acts, 
and  was  not  working  with  the  Acts. 

17.785.  Was  that  because  you  disapproved  of  the 
Acts  ? — I  went  there  with  the  intention,  and  I  think  it 
was  Lady  Grant's  intention  in  asking  me  to  go,  in  tlie 
hope  of  making  it  a  missionary  work. 

17.786.  Then  your  object  in  going  down  was  to  do 
wliat  you  could  in  rescuing  these  women  ? — Yes. 

17.787.  And  you  did  not  desire  to  know  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these  women  foand  their  way 
into  hospital  ? — I  would  not.  They  sometimes  came 
before  me,  which  I  could  not  avoid  ;  it  was  always 
against  my  wish. 

17.788.  But  allow  me  to  bring  you  back  to  the 
facts  you  mentioned  just  now,  that  after  six  months 
there  was  a  sensible  decrease  in  the  number  of  women 
who  came  into  the  hospital.  Have  you  any  opinion 
as  to  the  cause  of  that  ? — They  must  have  been  well, 
I  suppose.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  it  was 
private  practice  or  any  means  used  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  hospital.  The  better  class  of  people  I  could 
not  reach ;  there  were  only  three  of  those  smartly - 
dressed  girls  who  were  ever  patients  at  all,  two 
for  ten  days,  and  the  other  for  three  months.  They 
never  returned  as  patients  to  the  hospital ;  it  was  the 
lower  class  of  girls  who  came. 

17.789.  Then  generally  these  women  in  Colchester 
are  of  a  low  class  7 — Of  a  low  class  that  came  to  live 
inside,  but  all  were  brought  to  examination,  and  came 
every  examination  day,  and  there  were  women  from 
the  first  day  the  place  was  opened  who  came  regularly 
to  the  examination,  but  were  never  brought  in  as 
patients,  and  that  was  the  first  thing  to  i3hake  my 
hope  of  doing  much  good. 

17.790.  But  these  women  with  whom  you  had  to 
do  were  women  who  came  under  these  Acts  we 
understand,  who  were  sent  into  the  hospital  by  the 
examining  surgeon  ? — Yes,  but  there  were  many  I 
never  saw  who  came  in  for  examination. 

17.791.  You  never  saw  them  unless  they  were  sent 
into  hospital  ? — No. 

17.792.  You  did  not  see  women  who  were  sent 
about  their  business  as  free  from  disease  ? — No. 

17.793.  You  say  there  were  about  25  women  when 
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you  first  went  there ;  were  those  decreased  to  about  FOKTIETH 
one  third  or  so  after  six  months  ? — Yes.  DAY. 

17.794.  And  therefore  your  field  of  operations  was 
very  limited  ? — I  thought  so. 

17.795.  You  had  only  about  a  dozen  women  or  so  ?  29  April  1871 

— Yes,  previous  to  my  leaving  it  was  smaller  than   

that. 

17.796.  Were  many  of  these  very  young  girls  ? — 
Many  of  them  17  ;  three  I  think  I  had  during  my 
time  there  15  years  of  age. 

17.797.  There  was  no  classification,  I  suppose,  in 
this  hospital? — No. 

17.798.  All  the  women  were  together  ? — There 
were  two  wards,  20  beds,  and  four  beds,  and  one 
single  room  for  severe  cases.  Latterly  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  strong  room,  and  a  grating  was  put  on 
the  window.  Sometimes  there  were  refi'actory  patients, 
and  they  were  placed  there. 

17.799.  Did  you  go  to  the  Colchester  Lock  Hospital 
when  it  was  first  opened  for  the  purpose  of  these 
Acts  ? — Yes. 

17.800.  Were  the  women  you  first  came  in  contact 
with  there  in  a  bad  state  of  disease  ? — I  do  not  know, 
but  judged  so  from  tlie  length  of  time  they  were 
there — three  months  ;  but  few  of  them  went  out  under 
three  months  in  the  first  six  months. 

17.801.  Were  they  a  very  ignorant  and  depraved 
class  of  persons  generally  ? — Generally  many  of  them 
could  not  write  or  read. 

17.802.  Did  you  find  great  difficulty  in  making 
any  impression  upon  them  ? — Yes,  there  was  diffi- 
culty. 

17.803.  Did  they  listen  to  you  with  civility  ? — 
Always.  I  never  had  an  uncivil  word  on  my  own 
account ;  there  were  times  when  they  were  excited 
by  injudicious  management  on  the  nurse's  part, 
and  on  those  occasions  when  they  were  excited  they 
said  things  which  they  would  not  have  done  to  me,  but 
so  far  as  concerned  myself  I  never  had  an  uncivil 
word. 

17.804.  They  treated  you  with  respect  ?— With 
great  respect. 

17.805.  Did  you  address  them  on  the  subject  of  their 
life  ? — I  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  doing  that, 

17.806.  Did  they  listen  to  you  with  patience  ? — 
Sometimes.   It  was  not  always  agreeable  to  them. 

17.807.  Did  you  succeed  in  inducing  any  one  of 
them  to  abandon  her  life  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  may 
speak  of  ten  confidently  who  are  now  going  on  well. 

17.808.  In  your  tAvo  years'  experience? — Yes  ;  1 
think  at  the  time  I  left  there  were  about  39  on  the 
books  that  had  been  sent  to  tiieir  friends  and  to  homes, 
and,  three  were  married,  but  I  can  only  speak  of  10 
confidently  who  are  going  on  well. 

17.809.  You  know  of  10  who  are  going  on  well  ? — 
Now. 

17.810.  More  attempted  to  go  on  well  but 
relapsed  ? — 39,  I  think,  there  were  on  my  book  in 
the  hospital  when  I  left. 

17.811.  How  many  women  have  you  had  under 
your  care  during  your  two  years'  experience  ? — I 
should  not  like  to  say.  It  strikes  me  when  Mr. 
Slogget  was  down  a  short  time  before  I  left  some- 
thing was  said  about  500  or  600  ;  that  must  have  been 
cases  examined,  not  those  who  were  really  patients  in 
the  hospital. 

17.812.  Have  you  had  experience  of  this  class  of 
women  before  these  Acts  ever  came  into  operation  ? — 
Not  at  all.  I  knew  nothing  of  them  but  the  short  time 
I  was  at  the  asylum.  I  came  from  a  country  place. 
My  father  is  a  farmer  in  Dumfriesshir{?.  I  came  un- 
sophisticated from  there,  and  knew  very  little  indeed 
of  this  sort  of  thing. 

17.813.  How  many  women  were  there  during  the  six 
months  you  were  at  the  asylum  of  the  London  Lock 
Hospital  in  that  asylum  ? — About  40.  It  was  a  much 
more  settled  place  ;  they  stayed  there  for  some  time. 

17.814.  Were  all  those  women  in  the  asylum  at  the 
London  Lock  Hospital  women  who  came  in  from  the 
side  under  the  Acts  or  fi'om  the  voluntary  side  ? — I 
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DAY.        the  asylum. 

17,815.  You  know  nothing  but  of  the  asylum? — 

Miss  Brown,    Nothing  but  of  the  asylum.  They  came  in  there  when 

A    •!  "•■<,»,    they  wished  to  reform. 
29  April  1871.       i-Vroi^?    wi  ■    .i.  i 

17,olo.  When  you  were  in  the  asylum  you  say  you 

had  about  40  women  on  the  average.    Did  some  of 

them  come  from  the  voluntary  side  and  some  from  the 

Government  side  of  the  hospital  ? — I  believe  so. 

17.817.  Did  you  ask  them  where  they  came  from  ? 
— I  did  not ;  it  was  not  my  province.  I  was  not  the 
principal  matron  there. 

17.818.  But  had  you  any  opportunity  of  observing 
any  difference  between  the  women  who  came  from  the 
voluntary  side  and  the  women  who  were  called 
Government  women  ? — I  used  to  hear  them  speak 
amongst  themselves  about  being  Government  women. 
They  would  call  themselves  Government  women  and 
London  girls,  that  is  the  way  they  used  to  distinguish 
themselves. 

17.819.  Did  you  observe  any  perceptible  difference 
between  the  conduct  of  the  women  who  describe 
themselves  as  Government  women  and  the  other 
women  ? — They  were  rougher,  of  a  lower  type,  those 
Avho  called  themselves  Government  women. 

17.820.  Did  you  overhear  them  talking  in  this  way 
of  themselves  as  Government  women  ? — That  was 
the  only  opportunity  I  had  of  knowing. 

17.821.  That  is  your  only  means  of  information  ? — 
My  only  means  of  information,  hearing  themselves. 

17.822.  In  what  way  did  they  talk  of  it,  as  a 
matter  of  exultation  ?  Did  they  take  pride  in  calling 
themselves  Government  women  ? — They  seemed  to 
think  it  gave  them  a  status. 

17.823.  That  they  were  a  privileged  class  ? — That 
was  my  impression. 

17.824.  Did  you  find  these  women  as  open  to  your 
good  advice  as  the  other  women  ? — More  impulsive. 

17.825.  Were  they  more  impudent? — At  times 
they  were  because  they  were  more  ignorant,  and  that 
is  how  I  accounted  for  it. 

17.826.  Did  they  ever  express  themselves  or  by 
implication  describe  themselves  as  women  licensed  in 
any  way  ? — They  used  to  speak  as  being  paid  for,  but 
at  that  time  I  did  not  understand  in  what  way,  I  knew 
nothing  of  that. 

17.827.  You  studiously  ignored  the  Acts  altogether  ? 
— 1  would  always  do  so. 

17.828.  But  exercising  your  powers  of  observation 
in  the  asylum,  you  observed  that  the  women  who 
came  in  under  the  Acts  described  themselves  as 
Government  women,  and  seemed  to  fancy  they  had 
a  license  to  practise  prostitution  ? — They  had  come 
to  ignore  prostitution  in  the  asylum,  they  still  con- 
sidered themselves  sent  to  the  hospital  by  Government, 
but  in  the  asylum  they  came  to  give  up  prostitution. 

17.829.  But  though  these  women  talked  of  them- 
selves as  Government  women,  they  were  voluntary 
inmates  of  the  asylum  for  the  purpose  of  being 
reformed  ? — Yes. 

17.830.  And  leaving  that  life  ?— Yes. 

17.831.  Now  you  have  told  us  of  your  experience 
at  Colchester ;  can  you  state  during  your  short  ex- 
perience at  the  asylum  of  the  Lock  Hospital  whether 
many  of  these  women  were  actually  I'eclaimed  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  have  every  reason  to  think  so  at  the  asylum, 
but  my  time  was  short  there.  I  may  speak  of 
those  who  had  been  more  years  there  than  I  had  been 
months.  Mrs.  Baptist  Noel,  who  from  the  com- 
mencement of  that  place  had  an  interest  in  it,  Mr. 
Arthur  Kinnaird,  two  of  the  matrons,  Mrs.  Hurd 
and  Miss  Butcher,  told  me  that  previous  to  this  being 
such  a  system  they  did  more  good. 

17.832.  But  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — My  time 
was  so  short,  only  six  months,  because  the  girls  them- 
selves had  to  stay  12  and  18  months  there.  During 
the  six  months  we  were  sending  servants  out  from 
there  three  or  four  in  the  month,  who  had  lived  there 
some  of  t'aem  nine  months,  some  12  months,  and 
some  18  months.  Those  were  being  sent  out  as 
3ervants  from  the  asylum. 


17.833.  Now,  although  you  desired  to  shut  your 
eyes  to  the  effect  of  these  Acts,  you  are  aware  that 
the  inmates  of  the  Colchester  Lock  Hospital  are 
women  who  are  compelled  by  law  to  be  inmates  of 
the  place  ? — I  could  not  miss  that.  There  is  a  staff 
of  police  there  to  bring  them ;  and  another  thing, 
there  were  admission  papers  which  I  had  to  sign. 

17.834.  I  only  wanted  to  get  your  admission  of  the 
fact  that  you  knew  all  these  women  were  compelled 
to  stay  there  whether  they  wished  it  or  not  ? — Yes. 

17.835.  Have  you  any  means  of  forming  an  opinion 
whether,  supposing  the  law  was  altered  and  compul- 
sory detention  in  these  Lock  hospitals  done  away  with, 
these  unhappy  women  would  come  there  of  their  own 
accord  ? — 1  think  they  would  come. 

17.836.  Do  you  think  they  would  stay  ? — They 
were  in  a  great  hurry  always  to  be  away  from  the 
hospital. 

17.837.  Even  although  they  knew  they  could  not 
get  aAvay  until  they  were  cured  ? — They  were  in  a 
great  hurry  always. 

17.838.  ( Viscount  Hardinge.)  At  Colchester  ? — 
At  Colchester. 

17.839.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  their 
impatience  to  get  away  rendered  them  less  amenable 
to  your  instructions  than  they  would  have  been  if 
they  could  have  gone  away  whenever  they  chose  ? — 
There  was  no  antidote,  nothing  to  induce  them  to 
remain,  that  I  do  not  know  really  how  to  answer  that 
question. 

17.840.  But  from  your  experience  of  these  esta-. 
blishments  would  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  com- 
pulsory detention  of  women  in  hospital  should  be 
done  away  with  ? — If  their  moral  welfare  is  to  be 
considered. 

17.841.  But  looking  at  your  own  pecidiar  avocation 
— that  of  reforming  these  women — do  you  think  you 
would  have  a  better  chance  with  women  who  come  in 
and  can  go  out  of  their  own  accord  than  with  women 
who  are  compulsorily  detained  ? — I  think  so.  What 
makes  me  think  so  is,  when  they  did  consent  to  go 
away  they  thought  they  were  conferring  a  favour  on 
me,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  they  stayed  a  short 
time  at  these  homes,  that  it  looked  as  if  they  had 
deceived  me,  thinking  they  could  get  sooner  away 
from  the  hospital,  which  made  me  think  that  the 
compulsory  detention  is  unsafe. 

17.842.  Did  you  find  that  you  made  more  impres- 
sion upon  the  women  who  had  been  long  engaged  in 
their  calling,  or  upon  those  who  had  only  recently 
entered  ? — Upon  the  younger  ones. 

17.843.  They  were  more  hopeful  ?— Much  more 
hopeful. 

17.844.  From  your  conversation  with  these  women, 
were  you  able  to  find  out  how  long  they  had  on  an 
average  pursued  this  life  of  common  women  ? — No,  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  doing  that. 

17.845.  We  have  been  told  by  a  lady  of  great 
experience  in  these  matters  that  a  woman  of  the  town 
seldom  remains  longer  than  two  years  ;  have  you  any 
opinion  on  that  subject? — Mr.  Carbonel  and  other 
gentlemen  who  take  great  interest  in  the  asylum  once 
said  in  my  hearing  five  years,  but  I  cannot  speak 
from  my  own  experience,  and  I  know  nothing  about 
that. 

17.846.  Do  you  think  that  these  particular  Acts 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  prostitutes  leaving  their  bad 
life  ? — I  am  afraid  so. 

17.847.  You  think  if  the  Acts  were  not  in  existence 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  leave  it  ? — Well,  if  there 
were  homes,  or  some  places  where  they  could  be 
removed  to,  and  could  have  medical  advice  and  be 
made  well,  it  would  be  far  more  successful  in  re- 
claiming them. 

17.848.  But  from  your  knowledge  of  those  women, 
reckless  and  ignorant  as  they  are,  do  you  think  they 
would  have  sense  enough,  even  common  sense  enough, 
to  come  to  one  of  those  establishments  to  be  healed  ? 
— I  think  if  they  were  ill  no  doubt  of  it. 

17.849.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  state  of 
opinion  in  Colchester  with  regard  to  these  Acts  ? — ^At 
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first  it  was  quite  believed  by  thinking  people  that  it 
was  a  missionary  work,  and  I  gave  it  that  character  as 
much  as  I  could  ;  later  some  people  said,  "  It  is  a 
proclamation  of  vice."  They  used  to  speak  of  it 
being  so  distressing  when  they  drove  past  that  way, 
there  were  not  a  great  many,  but  some  did,  and  I 
happened  to  know  some  of  them,  to  see  30  or  40 
women  congregated  every  week  to  be  examined. 

17.850.  Then  what  shocked  your  friends  was  the 
exhibition  of  these  women  coming  up  for  examination  ? 
— Yes,  crowding  up  they  thought. 

17.851.  You  spoke  of  persons  considering  these 
Acts  as  a  proclamation  of  vice  ;  were  they  educated 
persons  ? — Quite  so.  I  can  name  one.  Mr.  Mayor, 
the  rector  of  Frating  ;  he  and  his  sister  used  to  call  on 
me  sometimes. 

17.852.  During  your  stay  in  Colchester,  have  many 
women  applied  to  the  magistrates  to  be  discharged  ? 
— Not  any  to  my  knowledge. 

17.853.  Have  any  women  ever  complained  to  you 
that  they  were  unfairly  and  unjustly  detained  in 
hospital  ? — There  were  two  or  three  who  said  they 
should  not  have  been  there,  because  they  lived  with 
one  man  and  were  supported  by  one  man. 

17.854.  Did  you  mention  that  fact  to  the  authorities 
at  the  hospital  ? — I  did,  and  their  answer  was  that 
they  were  not  to  be  depended  on.  I  must  not  believe 
all  they  told  me. 

17.855.  I  suppose  you  found  that  out  yourself? — 
Not  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  never  had  reason 
to  challenge  anything  they  told  me  myself. 

17.856.  You  found  them  truthful  ?— Anything  they 
told  me  myself  ;  I  never  found  any  reason  to  challenge 
the  truth  of. 

17.857.  The  women  told  you  they  were  not  prosti- 
tutes, but  lived  with  one  particular  man  ? — Yes. 

17.858.  Do  you  happen  to  knotv  whether  either  of 
those  particular  women  was  diseased  ? — Two  of  those 
said  however  long  the  doctor  might  keep  them 
they  would  be  no  better  than  when  they  came  in. 
One  said  she  had  been  in  several  hospitals  in  London 
for  something  I  knew  nothing  about,  and  so  would 
never  be  ditferent,  and  the  second  case  was  similar 
to  that.  They  were  both  kept  for  a,  considerable 
time,  and  one  of  them  had  a  little  girl  -whom  she 
was  very  unhappy  to  be  separated  from,  and  used 
very  frequently  to  come  to  me  for  sympathy  on  that 
score. 

17.859.  You  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  this 
disease  ? — No. 

17.860.  Have  any  of  these  women  ever  complained 
of  being  hurt  by  the  examination  to  which  they  were 
subjected  ? — Yes,  two  or  three  have. 

17.861.  {Viscount  Hardi7ige.)  You  mean  at 
Colchester  ? — Yes,  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  at 
the  asylum. 

17.862.  {Chairman.)  "Women  have  complained  to 
you  that  they  were  hurt  ;  did  you  mention  that  to  the 
authorities  at  the  hospital  ? — I  do  not  think  I 
would.  There  were  nurses  and  the  doctor  there,  and  I 
did  not  think  it  was  necessai'y  for  me  to  interfere  at  all, 
and  I  did  not  do  so. 

17.863.  But  when  the  women  told  you  they  were 
hurt,  was  it  in  consequence  of  any  question  of  yours  ? 
— No,  one  was  crying,  a  girl  named  Eliza  Minter.  I 
found  her  crying,  and  she  told  me  that  was  the  cause. 

17.864.  But  if  you  believed  her  why  did  not  you 
mention  it  ? — I  did  not  interfere  as  I  tell  you  in  any 
of  those  things. 

17.865.  Did  you  ever  hear  these  women  object  to 
being  subjected  to  these  fortnightly  examinations? — 
No,  never  object.  I  never  heard  that.  They  used  to 
say  they  did  not  like  it,  but  rather  than  go  to  prison 
they  would  submit  to  it. 

17.866.  Were  the  arrangements  of  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital to  your  satisfaction  when  you  were  there  ? — I 
cannot  say  they  were  to  my  satisfaction.  There 
was  no  place  for  them  to  have  their  meals,  they  eat 
and  sleep  in  the  same  place,  and  they  were  so  often 
loitering  on  their  beds,  which  was  very  disagreeable, 
and  there  was  no  other  place  for  the  service  when  the 


chaplain  came  but  where  they  were  sleeping,  and  the  FORTIETH 
arrangements  were  not  such  as  I  should  like,  and  not  DAY. 
calculated  I  thought  to  raise  any  people  living  there.  ~7* 

17.867.  Now  in  that  small  hospital,  containing  on  J^rown. 
an  avei'age  18  or  20  women,  would  you  adopt  any  29  April  1871, 
mode  of  classification,  and  separate  the  more  hardened  _____ 
ones  from  the  younger  ones  ? — I  think  more  good 

might  be  done. 

17.868.  Is  there  a  chaplain  there  ? — The  chaplain 
of  the  forces  used  to  come,  but  I  know  the  present  one 
disapproved  of  there  not  being  a  chapel  and  also  some 
place  attached  to  it  where  1  could  have  kept  those 
women  who  were  inclined  to  stay.  The  present 
chaplain  is  of  that  opinion,  and  Mr.  Dacre  used  to  ex- 
press himself  similarly.  He  died  during  my  stay  there. 
The  chaplain  of  the  forces  only  visited  the  hospital 
occasionally.  They  were  expected  to  come  Sundays, 
Tuesdays,  and  Fridays,  but  it  was  a  duty  imposed 
upon  them  without  asking  if  they  were  inclined  to  do 
it,  and  without  any  remuneration,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  was  much  a  labour  of  love  with  them. 

17.869.  Then  in  point  of  fact,  did  the  principal 
burthen  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  devolve  upon 
you  ? — There  was  nobody  else  but  myself. 

17.870.  Did  you  converse  with  them  on  spii'itual 
subjects? — Yes,  at  least  once  a  day.  At  first  I  used 
to  have  prayers  twice  a  day,  but  the  principal  nurse 
was  rather  a  person  to  be  depended  upon,  and  I  did 
not  make  it  a  rule.  I  used  to  allow  it  to  be  done  by 
her  sometimes. 

17.871.  Was  any  occupation  provided  for  the 
women  ? — Keeping  the  place  clean  and  washing  their 
own  clothes. 

1.7,872.  Had  they  books  or  papers  ? — There  was  a 
small  number  of  books  sent  down  at  first,  but  it  was 
not  kept  up.  We  had  no  change  but  what  I  provided 
myself. 

17.873.  Did  the  women  receive  letters  and  news- 
papers from  friends  outside  ? — Yes,  they  received 
them. 

17.874.  Do  you  know  what  the  character  of  those 
letters  and  papers  was  ? — Sometimes  not  what  they 
ought  to  have  been,  and  I  used  to  withhold  them. 

17.875.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  any  restraint 
should  be  imposed  upon  such  letters  and  papers  ? — If 
there  is  any  good  wanted  to  be  done.  It  was  a  bone 
of  contention  between  the  doctor  and  myself  some- 
times. I  thought  it  was  quite  right  that  I  should  open 
them  and  withhold  them  if  there  ^vere  any  remarks  in 
those  letters  to  induce  me  to  think  there  was  an 
appointment  made.  They  used  to  make  appointments 
at  a  certain  part  of  the  wall  and  make  communications, 
and  when  there  were  any  remarks  of  that  kind  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  withhold  them  altogether,  and 
I  did  not  give  those  letters  up  unti'  the  girls  left  the 
hospital  when  I  found  there  was  no  hope  of  doing  any- 
thing with  them,  and  the  doctor  was  a  little  ungentle- 
manly  in  the  matter,  and  I  used  to  give  them  to  him  to 
do  as  he  chose  for  some  time  before  I  left. 

17.876.  You  exercised  your  own  discretion  in 
opening  the  letters  ? — Yes,  quite.  It  was  so  serious 
that  he  told  me  he  must  report  me  for  it,  and  I  said, 
"  I  axn  quite  willing  to  leave,"  and  was  there  to 
take  the  consequences ;  but  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science, I  could  not  give  them  up.  If  there  was  any 
intention  to  alter,  these  letters  often  unsettled  them. 

17.877.  The  doctor  questioned  the  legality  of  your 
doing  it  ? — He  did  so. 

17.878.  Had  these  women  opportunities  of  com- 
municating with  their  friends  outside  ? — They  used 
to  make  appointments  in  this  way  :  if  a  girl  M^ent  out 
in  the  morning,  with  all  our  vigilance,  she  used  to 
convey  messages  from  the  others,  and  there  used  to 
be  appointments  made  in  that  way.  There  wsre  no 
letters  sent  out  that  I  could  possibly  reach.  It  was 
done  a  little  in  that  way  when  girls  went  out  ;  they 
used  to  take  both  messages  and  pieces  of  paper,  but 
no  letters  were  sent  out  without  my  seeing  them. 

17.879.  Were  their  friends  allowed  to  come  and  see 
them  at  the  hospital  ? — Their  parents  are  allowed. 
In  fact  there  are  no  restrictions,  but  I  made  it  so  that 
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rORTlETH    parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  only  could  come  ; 
DAY.        I  did  not  choose  to  have  anyone. 

.   17,880.  Did  you  receive  any  particular  instructions 

Miss  Brown.  reference  to  your  treatment  of  the  women  in 

29  April  1871    hospital? — There  vs^as  a  book  of  regulations. 
.  '      17,881.  Which  prescribed  your  duties  ? — Yes. 

17.882.  What  was  the  general  purport  of  those 
regulations  ? — Merely  seeing  that  the  women  were 
clean  and  the  place  kept  in  order,  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

17.883.  Obscene  language  was  not  allowed  ? — That 
was  forbidden.  The  regulations  were  printed  and 
hung  up  in  two  or  three  different  parts  of  the  hospital. 

17.884.  Were  observations  made  with  respect  to 
your  attempts  to  i-eclaim  the  women  in  the  hospital  ? 
Were  they  objected  to  in  any  way  ? — It  was  objected 
to  anyone  seeing  them  but  the  chaplain  and  the 
doctor.  I  thought  a  ladies  committee  would  have 
been  of  great  service  and  effect,  but  all  along  they 
would  not  sanction  that  anybody  should  be  admitted 
but  the  chaplain  and  the  doctor. 

17,88.5.  Did  the  authorities  of  the  hospital  object 
to  your  talking  to  the  women  ? — Not  myself. 

17.886.  You  were  there  for  that  purpose  ? — I  was 
there  for  that  purpose,  and  I  made  it  my  own  work. 

17.887.  Wei-e  any  objections  made  to  your  en- 
deavours to  reclaim  the  women  ? — Two  or  three 
gentlemen  friends,  very  well  disposed,  had  a  great 
wish  to  speak  with  the  girls,  and  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility I  used  to  assemble  them  first  in  the  ward  and 
go  in  with  those  friends  myself,  and  we  used  to  read 
and  converse  with  them.  The  chaplain  and  doctor 
both  forbade  it.  Then  I  had  it  in  my  own  room.  I 
thought  it  my  province,  and  they  also  objected  to 
anyone  coming  there  to  speak  to  the  girls  but  myself. 

17.888.  They  objected  to  your  introducing  anyone? 
— They  objected  to  my  introducing  anyone  who  took 
an  interest  in  the  girls. 

17.889.  What  was  the  character  of  those  persons 
you  introduced  ? — One  was  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher 
and  the  other  was  a  Sabbath  school  teacher. 

17.890.  You  are  not  a  Wesleyan  ? — No,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

17.891.  May  I  ask  you  why  you  left  the  hospital 
at  Colchester? — From  a  variety  of  causes.  My  own 
friends  were  never  pleased  with  my  being  there,  and 
they  almost  insisted  on  it  at  last,  and  the  staff  was 
reduced  owing  to  the  small  number  of  patients,  and  I 
could  not  keep  up  the  system  of  discipline  which  was 
necessary,  it  was  altogether  uncomfortable,  and  I  had 
so  little  to  do,  the  patients  were  so  much  smaller  in 
number,  and  another  thing  was  the  return  to  the 
hospital  of  girls  who  were  coming  back  for  the  fifth 
and  sixth  time.  I  found  that  very  trying.  It  seemed 
to  be  so  confirmed  that  I  felt  I  could  not  go  on  any 
longer  in  it. 

1 7.892.  You  had  very  little  encouragement  ? — I  had 
very  little  encouragement  there. 

17.893.  Are  you  engaged  now  in  similar  labours  ? 
— No,  I  have  not  taken  any  charge  since. 

17.894.  Had  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in 
these  women  opportunities  of  visiting  the  hospital  ? — 
Not  until  after  Sir  Henry  Storks'  contested  elec- 
tion ;  a  new  book  of  regulations  was  sent  in  which  it 
was  stated  dissenting  clergymen  and  any  ladies 
interested  in  their  reformation  might  be  admitted  with 
the  sanction  of  the  doctor,  but  only  with  his  sanction  ; 
•they  were  not  to  come  in  at  any  other  time. 

17.895.  A  witness  before  the  Commission  lately 
referred  to  a  case  of  Keziah  Atkins,  and  alluded  to 
your  name  in  connexion  with  that  case.  Have  you 
any  statement  to  make  with  regard  to  it  ? — I  think 
she  should  not  have  been  there.  It  was  a  little  excess 
of  their  power,  I  think. 

17.896.  Some  excessive  zeal  in  bringing  this  woman 
there  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  were  a  similar  case  to 
occur  now,  they  would  not  act  in  the  same  manner. 

17.897.  VVas  not  she  a  prostitute  ? — She  said  not. 

17.898.  What  did  she  say  ? — She  was  requested  by 
the  police  to  come  up  there  for  speaking  to  a  young 


woman  whom  she  had  known  as  a  neighbouring 
servant. 

17.899.  She  had  been  found  in  company  with  a 
woman  who  had  been  or  is  a  prostitute  ? — This  girl 
is  a  prostitute  now.  She  was  in  her  company,  but 
she  had  known  her  as  a  neighbouring  servant,  and 
that  is  why  she  was  speaking  to  her. 

17.900.  And  in  consequence  of  being  found  in  her 
company  the  police  had  brought  her  up  for  examina- 
tion ? — They  thought  she  was  under  suspicion. 

17.901.  But  no  woman  is  admitted  into  hospital 
unless  actually  found  to  be  diseased? — She  had  got 
out  of  the  way  a  little,  I  think,  and  at  the  time  she 
was  compelled  to  come  up  she  was  going  with  her 
mother,  she  told  me,  and  her  mother  told  me  the 
same,  about  a  situation,  and  the  police  met  her  and 
said  she  must  come,  they  Avould  compel  her  to  come, 
and  they  went  two  or  three  times  to  the  house,  the 
mother  told  me,  and  she  disliked  it  so  much  that  at 
last  she  said  the  girl  might  come  to  the  hospital,  but 
if  she  came  she  should  not  return  to  live  with  them 
any  more ;  and  they  still  insisted  on  it,  and  she 
fancied  that  would  frighten  them  off,  and  they  would 
not  insist  upon  the  girl  coming,  but  they  still  insisted. 

17.902.  Do  you  know  whether  this  girl,  Keziah 
Atkins,  signed  a  voluntary  submission? — I  do  not 
think  she  would  be  asked  to  do  so.  She  was  not 
allowed  to  come  home  ;  her  mother  came  with  her  on 
the  day  she  was  to  be  examined,  and  she  would  not 
depart  from  what  she  said.  The  doctor  pressed  her 
much  to  take  her  home  and  said  she  should  not  be 
troubled,  and  said  it  was  for  her  daughter's  credit 
very  much,  and  she  said  no,  she  did  not  dare  to  do  it. 

17.903.  Did  the  doctor  say  that  in  your  presence? 
—Yes. 

17.904.  You  were  by  ? — I  did  not  hear  it  on  the 
first  occasion  on  that  day.  I  did  not  know  anything 
of  this  case  until  the  doctor  came  to  me  himself,  and 
told  me  that  a  girl  had  been  brought  who,  he  thought, 
should  not  be  here,  and  the  mother  would  not  take 
her  home,  would  I  take  her  in  and  see  what  could  be 
done  for  her,  and  she  was  brought  in,  and  so  far  as 
my  remembrance  goes,  there  was  no  admission  paper. 
I  do  not  think  I  signed  any  admission  paper  for  her. 
She  Avas  brought  in  and  just  stayed  a  few  days  until 
we  could  see  what  we  could  do  for  her.  Her  mother 
came  and  saw  her  a  day  or  two  after,  and  the  doctor 
then  repeated  in  my  hearing,  the  same  as  he  told  her 
the  day  the  girl  came  first,  that  she  could  have  saved 
her  daughter  from  this  disgrace,  he  called  it,  if  she 
had  taken  her  home  the  day  she  came  with  her. 

17.905.  Then  from  what  the  doctor  said,  in  your 
presence,  you  learnt  the  girl  was  not  diseased  ? — I 
fancied  so. 

17.906.  You  inferred  it?— Yes. 

17.907.  Then  she  was  detained  there  from  charity? 
— She  had  no  other  place  to  go  to. 

17.908.  What  became  of  her  eventually  ? — Mrs. 
Round,  a  very  benevolent  person  in  Colchester,  has  a 
little  Home  about  two  miles  from  the  hospital.  I  took 
her  there.  Her  mother  begged  me  not  to  send  her 
any  distance,  and  I  asked  Mrs.  Round  to  take  her  for 
a  time,  which  she  did. 

17.909.  And  did  this  girl  Keziah  Atkins  tell  you 
anything  ? — She  told  me  that  she  had  no  business  to  be 
there — those  were  the  words  ;  I  mean  repeated  in  that 
way — "  I  have  no  business  to  be  here." 

17.910.  Did  she  say  she  was  chaste  ? — Not  in  those 
words.  She  said,  "  I  have  no  business  to  be  here," 
and  she  Avas  not  taken  to  be  examined  any  more.  She 
stayed  for  10  days  or  a  fornight,  I  forget  which. 

17.911.  Did  she  live  with  a  man? — No,  there  was 
no  man  in  the  way  there  at  all.  She  had  been  acting 
as  a  servant. 

17.912.  So  far  as  you  know  she  Avas  a  chaste  girl  ? 
— I  have  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise.  The  doctor 
told  me  she  should  not  have  been  here. 

17.913.  {Mr.  Hastitigs.)  Who  was  the  doctor.'— 
There  has  only  been  one  doctor,  Mr.  Edward  Waylen. 

17.914.  You  say  she  remained  in  the  hospital  for 
10  days;  how  was  she  discharged  ? — The  doctor  told 
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me  to  do  just  what  I  liked  with  her,  and  what  I  could. 
I  took  her  myself  to  this  little  Home  of  Mrs.  Rounds. 
I  walked  with  her  there,  when  the  mother  said  she 
did  not  want  her  to  go  a  greater  distance,  and  I 
could  not  get  her  service. 

17.915.  Was  any  paper  signed  ? — No. 

17.916.  No  certificate No. 

17.917.  No  paper  that  she  was  cured  ? — No,  not  in 
any  way.    She  was  never  under  treatment. 

17.918.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  Was  she  examined? 
— She  Avas  examined. 

17.919.  How  do  you  know? — The  doctor  told  me 
he  had  examined  her  and  she  was  not  diseased,  and 
would  I  take  her. 

17.920.  Would  you  take  her  in  as  matron  ? — Would 
I  take  her  in  as  matron,  as  something  could  be  done 
for  her. 

17.921.  {Chairman.)  Was  she  occupying  one  of  the 
beds  in  the  diseased  wards  }■ — Yes. 

17.922.  Like  a  diseased  woman  ? — Just  the  same. 

17.923.  And  remained  there  10  days,  and  was  then 
discharged  without  any  form  whatever  ? — Without  any 
form  whatever. 

17.924.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  any  decent  woman  being  molested  by  the  police  ? — 
No. 

•  17,925.  Were  the  offices  of  visiting  surgeon  and 
chief  medical  officer  in  the  hospital  combined  in  the 
same  person  ? — There  was  no  one  but  Mr.  Edward 
Waylen  there. 

17.926.  Did  the  Inspector  of  Police  request  you  to 
bring  every  woman  to  his  office  before  she  left  the 
hospital  ? — That  was  imperative. 

17.927.  Have  the  women  told  yon  what  happened 
to  them  when  they  were  brought  before  the  police  ? — 
They  had  to  sign  a  paper. 

17.928.  They  had  to  sign  a  fresh  submission  ? — A 
paper,  that  is  all  I  know. 

17.929.  This  hospital  at  Colchester  is  a  Government 
hospital,  is  it  not? — Solely,  it  is  built  bv  Government. 

17.930.  A  certified  hospital  ?— Yes.  ' 

17.931.  I.  think  you  said  there  Avere  25  beds  ? — 25 
beds. 

17.932.  And  you  cannot  account  for  some  of  those 
beds  having  been  empty  while  you  were  there  ? — I  do 
not  know  what  you  mean  by  that. 

17.933.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  some  of  the 
beds  were  empty  ? — Yes,  they  were  only  filled  the 
first  six  months  ;  they  were  never  filled  after. 

17.934.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  could  not 
account  for  some  being  filled  and  some  being  empty  ? 
—No. 

17.935.  1  think  you  said  the  women  in  the  Colches- 
ter hospital  were  all  anxious  to  go  out  if  they  could  ? 
— Those  who  were  going  to  Homes  were  willing  to 
stay  some  time  there. 

17.936.  Those  that  were  determined  to  go  to  Homes 
were  willing  to  stay  ? — Yes. 

17.937.  Others  were  anxious  to  go  as  soon  as  they 
could  ? — Yes. 

17.938.  Probably  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  if 
they  were  anxious  to  go  out  of  the  Government 
hospitals,  they  would  be  equally  anxious  to  get  out  of 
voluntary  hospitals  ? — Voluntary  hospitals  might  be 
more  attractive  to  them — they  would  not  feel,  as  it 
was  always  a  great  trial  for  them  to  feel,  that  they 
could  not  go  out  when  they  liked. 

17.939.  I  think  you  said  that  these  Government 
women,  as  they  call  themselves  at  Colchester,  always 
listened  with  civility  to  everything  you  had  to  say  to 
them  ? — Always. 

17.940.  But  you  told  us  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Government  women  at  the  asylum  in  Paddington 
were  different  in  their  behaviour,  that  they  were 
more  impudent  than  the  women  who  were  not 
Government  women.  I  understood  you  to  to  say 
that  the  Colchester  women  listened  to  you  civilly, 
but  at  the  asylum  at  the  Lock  Hospital  it  was  worse  ? 
— No,  at  the  Lock  Hospital  asylum  they  were  always 
civil  to  me. 


17.941.  Your  expression  was,  at  times  they  were  FORTIETH 
more  impudent  and  more  ignorant  than  the  women  who  DAY. 

came  into  the  asylum  from  the  other  wards  ? — Not  to   

myself  personally,  but  as  a  rule  they  were  in  their  ^^'^^  Brown. 
general  conduct  and  behaviour.  I  never  had  any  iT'lSTI 
incivility  ar  either  place  from  them.  ~  J  

17.942.  You  probably  heard  that  from  the  nurses  ? 
— Not  from  the  nurses  of  the  asylum  ;  there  were 
not  nurses  there.  The  nurse  at  the  Colchester  hos- 
pital used  to  speak  very  strongly  indeed  about  the 
language  that  was  made  use  of,  more  particularly  after 
they  had  gone  to  bed,  for  she  had  a  room  close  to  the 
ward,  and  she  very  often  said  to  me,  "  1  should  not 
"  give  myself  so  much  trouble  about  them  if  I  heard 
"  the  remarks  they  made,  but  it  was  not  in  my  own 
"  hearing." 

17.943.  But  you  from  time  to  time  heard  these 
women  at  the  asylum  talk  of  themselves  as  being 
Government  women  ? — Yes,  as  Government  girls. 

17.944.  Did  you  hear  the  same  thing  at  Colchester  ? 
— They  understood  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Government  there,  because  there  was  no  other.  They 
considered  that  the  place  was  Government,  and  the 
remark,  I  think,  was  not  so  much  made  there  as  in 
London. 

17.945.  Do  you  think  that  the  arrangements  in 
the  wards  of  Colchester  are  defective  ? — Yes,  very 
defective. 

17.946.  As  regards  classification,  are  the  young 
prostitutes  and  the  old  prostitutes  herded  together  in 
one  ward  ? — All  together.  There  is  a  very  large 
room  of  20  beds. 

17.947.  It  is  all  one  room  ? — One  room. 

17.948.  And  has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  the 
wards  should  be  smaller  ? — Yes,  it  has  been. 

17.949.  They  eat  and  sleep  in  one  room,  do  they  ? 
— Yes. 

17.950.  At  the  asylum  that  is  not  the  case  ? — No. 

17.951.  They  have  a  dining-room,  have  not  they  ? 
—Yes. 

17.952.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  carrying  it 
out,  so  as  to  have  a  dining-room  in  the  Government 
hospital  ? — If  there  is  not  to  be  an  increase  of  patients 
a  small  ward  might  be  adopted. 

17.953.  Is  the  situation  objectionable  at  Colchester  ? 
— I  consider  so,  so  far  as  the  soldiers  are  concerned. 
The  soldiers  are  obliged  to  go  into  the  field  sometimes- 
in  which  the  hospital  is  built. 

17.954.  For  drill,  or  for  what  purpose  ? — Not  for 
drill  ;  there  is  a  quarry  in  the  field  where  many  of 
them  worked,  and  the  cricketing  ground  also,  where 
the  officers  had  their  games,  but  the  men  kept  it  in. 
order,  and  used  to  exercise  their  horses  sometimes 
there,  and  I  thought  it  was  objectionable  on  that 
ground,  because  from  the  windowo  they  could  be  seen, 
by  the  patients. 

17.955.  Did  many  people  loiter  round  the  examina- 
tion room  ? — I  do  not  think  many  ;  it  was  a  day  when. 
I  was  very  little  out  to  witness  it  myself. 

17.956.  But  generally  speaking  you  would  not  say 
it  was  in  an  objectionable  part  of  the  town  ? — No, 
not  in  the  heart  of  the  town  ;  it  is  quite  off  side. 

17.957.  (Dr.  Hannah.)  I  think  you  said  you  had 
been  two  years  at  Colchester,  and  half  a  year  at 
Paddington  ? — Yes,  that  is  correct. 

17.958.  It  was  at  Colchester  that  you  said  you 
determined  to  know  nothing  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

17.959.  Most  of  the  people  who  came  under  you  at 
Colchester  had  been  under  the  Acts  had  they  not? — 
Every  one. 

17.960.  The  39  women  you  mentioned  as  being 
reclaimed  were  at  Colchester  were  they  not  ? — Yes. 

17.961.  And  of  tliose  39,  I  think  we  understood 
you  to  say,  that  10  only  proved  to  be  real  cases? — 
Yes,  I  can  speak  confidently  of  10. 

17.962.  You  take  the  whole  of  your  Colchester 
patients  therefore  as  specimens  of  what  the  Acts 
would  really  produce.  Although  you  do  not  wish  to 
know  about  the  Acts,  yet  you  draw  that  inference  do 
you  not  ? — Yes,  I  can  draw  no  other. 

17.963.  At  Paddington  of  course  only  a  small  part 
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FORTIETH    lias  been  under  the  Acts,  and  that  you  only  learnt 
DAY.        incidentally  ? — Incidentally  only,  my  time  was  too 

■  ■         short,  and  in  fact  I  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  whole 

Miss  Brown,    thing.    At  the  time  I  was  at  the  asylum  in  London  I 
T"  Q-     knew  nothing  about  the  Acts  or  anything  at  all  then. 
29  AprU  1871.      17^954,  long  ig  it  since  you  left  Colchester  ? 

— January. 

17.965.  Then  when  you  left  Colchester  had  you 
any  distinct  facts  which  bore  on  the  degrading  ten- 
dency of  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — It  hardened 
the  girls  very  much,  they  used  to  have  a  delicacy  at 
first,  and  used  to  shrink  almost  from  going,  but  it  was 
not  so  latterly,  they  went  quite  freely  latterly  and 
without  any  feeling. 

17.966.  Could  you  define  that  state,  and  say  in  what 
way  it  was  produced.  Was  it  the  examination  or  was 
it  the  feeling  that  they  were  protected  ? — I  think  it 
was  the  hardening  eifect  of  the  examination 

17.967.  You  seem  to  think  that  they  considered 
that  they  had  a  kind  of  privileged  position  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  think  that  is  apart  from  the  effects  of  the 
examination,  thinking  Ihey  had  a  privilege. 

17.968.  But  do  you  ascribe  the  bad  effects  to  both? 
— Yes,  if  I  may  speak  candidly  I  do. 

17.969.  The  feeling  privileged  is  one  thing  that 
produces  a  bad  influence  on  the  mind  ? — Yes. 

17.970.  And  the  examination  still  more  so? — Yes. 

17.971.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  Are  your  objections 
to  the  Acts  formed  entirely  from  your  experience 
of  them,  or  from  just  reading  them  ? — I  have  never 
read  them,  I  was  so  determined  as  I  have  told  you 
more  than  once  not  to  know  them  at  all,  and  then  I 
can  say  that  I  did  not,  I  may  say  this  to  you,  that  on 
one  or  two  occasions  the  doctor  has  brought  certain 
passages  to  me,  referring  to  something,  I  have  read 
that  in  his  presence,  but  that  is  all  I  know  of  the 
Acts. 

17.972.  Then  your  objections  are  founded  entirely 
on  your  experience  at  Colchester  ? — Yes. 

17.973.  Can  you  give  any  distinct  evidence  of  the 
hardening  effect  of  the  examinations  on  girls  ? — The 
manner  in  which  they  went  to  the  examination  rooms 
was  I  think  the  only  thing  that  I  could  speak  strongly 
about. 

17.974.  What  did  you  notice  with  regard  to  the  way 
n  which  they  went  ? — So  much  levity,  laughing,  on 

both  going  and  coming  to  and  from  the  examination 
rooms. 

17.975.  Did  you  think  that  increased  as  they  got 
more  accustomed  to  it  7 — -I  thought  so. 

17.976.  Then  you  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  that 
they  regarded  the  examination  as  a  very  great  griev- 
ance ? — No,  too  little  I  think  for  my  feelings. 

17.977.  It  has  been  represented  I  think  by  some 
witness  that  the  examination  pressed  very  hardly  upon 
the  women  ? — They  have  said  to  me  that  they  would 
rather  submit  to  it  than  go  to  prison. 

17.978.  But  if  they  went  to  that  degree  of  levity  it 
can  be  hardly  argued  that  they  felt  it  a  very  great 
grievance  ? — I  give  their  words,  and  judging  from 
appearances  there  was  levity  of  manner  on  going  and 
coming. 

17.979.  You  would  rather  wish  that  they  had 
regarded  it  as  a  grievance  ? — Yes,  I  should  have  been 
more  pleased. 

17.980.  Did  I  understand  you  rightly  that  some 
alteration  was  made  in  the  regulations  after  Sir  Henry 
Storks  had  visited  Colchester  ? — Yes. 

17.981.  Did  you  connect  those  two  things  together 
as  cause  and  effect  ? — The  Wesleyan  local  preacher  I 
talked  to  you  about  called  on  Sir  Henry  Storks  and 
told  him  that  he  had  for  three  years  previously  to  the 
hospital  being  opened  worked  very  much  among  these 
people,^  and  was  deeply  interested  in  them,  and  thought 
it  rather  a  deprivation  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  go 
to  them.  Sir  Henry  Storks  said  he  would  see  him 
again  and  look  into  the  matter.  He  did  not  see  him 
again,  but  I  concluded  that  this  new  regulation  book 
was  sent  on  account  of  this  cause. 

17.982.  That  I  can  quite  understand,  but  I  under- 
stood your  evidence  to  go  to  this,  that  a  change  had 


been  made  in  the  regulations  somehow  connected  with 
the  fact  that  Sir  Henry  Storks  had  contested  Col- 
chester ? — It  was  done  immediately  after ;  in  10  days 
a  new  regulation  book  came  down,  and  knowing  Mr. 
Sansorae  had  called,  and  knowing  there  was  no  other 
alteration  but  the  sanction  that  any  ladies  or  others 
who  wished  to  take  a  part  in  the  reclamation  of  the 
women  might  be  admitted,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
doctor  I  thought  so. 

17.983.  If  you  say  a  gentleman  called  on  vSir  Henry 
Storks  and  made  a  representation  to  him,  and  shortly 
after  that  representation  was  made  an  alteration  was 
made  in  the  regulations,  I  can  understand  that  was 
due  to  the  call  of  that  gentleman  on  Sir  Henry  Storks? 
— I  considered  so. 

17.984.  But  then  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
contesting  Colchester  ? — I  do  not  suppose  that  he 
would  have  seen  Sir  Henry  Storks  had  he  not 
contested  Colchester ;  that  is  why  I  speak  of  it. 

17.985.  Then  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  after 
Sir  Henry  Storks  had  visited  Colchester,  and  this  gen- 
tleman had  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  represen- 
tation to  him,  a  change  was  made  in  tl^e  regulations  of 
the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

17.986.  And  you  do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  that  ?— 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say  beyond  that. 

17.987.  I  ask  the  question,  because  I  have  seen  in 
the  newspapers  a  good  deal  has  been  made  out  of  the 
views  of  Sir  Henry  Storks  upon  this  question,  and  I 
have  seen  it  stated  that  he  has  lost  the  election  in  one 
or  two  places  in  consequence  of  the  views  he  has 
taken  of  these  Acts,  and  when,  therefore,  we  hear  it 
stated  in  evidence  that  some  change  was  made  in  the 
regulations  after  Sir  Henry  Storks  had  contested 
Colchester,  it  seems  to  connect  those  two  questions 
with  some  political  question,  which,  I  presume,  you 
do  not  intend  to  assert  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

17.988.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  the  class  of 
prostitutes,  who  more  especially  call  themselves 
Government  women,  are  of  the  lowest  class  of  pros- 
titutes ?  —  Yes,  those  who  are  in  the  Colchester 
hospital. 

17.989.  And  would  be  of  a  lower  class  than  those 
you  had  to  deal  with  in  the  asylum  in  London  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  lower. 

17.990.  You  had  the  lowest  class  there  ? — Yes,  we 
had  some  of  them. 

17.991.  Therefore,  you  think  with  regard  to  this 
lowest  class  of  prostitutes  who  come  under  the  Acts, 
that  the  Acts  are  not  favourable  to  their  reformation  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

17.992.  You  do  not  think  the  Acts  give  persons 
like  yourself  and  the  chaplain  in  the  hospital  good 
opportunities  of  coming  in  contact  with  these  poor 
women,  that  they  would  not  have  under  any  circum- 
stances ? — I  think  they  could  be  reached  in  another 
way. 

17.993.  But  do  you  think  they  are  reached  ? — Yes, 
I  do,  because  so  many  more  ladies  visit  the  union  of 
Colchester  and  the  general  hospital,  and  I  think  they 
do  much  more  good  that  way.  At  first  they  were 
entirely  excluded  from  the  Government  hospitals. 

17.994.  Does  this  class  of  women  get  into  those 
institutions  which  you  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

17.995.  What  did  ihey  go  in  for  ? — For  the  same 
cause. 

17.996.  You  mean  that  they  went  in  because  they 
were  diseased  ? — Yes. 

17.997.  Then,  I  suppose,  they  only  went  in  when 
they  were  in  the  last  stage  of  disease  ? — I  know 
nothing  about  that. 

17.998.  But  is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  a  much  larger 
number  of  these  women  are  brought  under  medical 
management  under  the  Acts,  than  would  be  with- 
out them.  I  do  not  say  it  could  not  be  otherwise, 
but  they  are  now,  as  I  understand  by  the  Acts, 
brought  in  a  compulsory  manner  under  medical  super- 
intendence. Will  that  not  bring  in  a  much  larger 
number  than  under  ordinary  circumstances  could 
possibly  be  the  case,  if  left  merely  to  the  women  them- 
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selves  ? — It  may,  but  I  think  it  may  be  on  the  other 
hand,  that  as  many  might  go  to  the  general  hospital. 

17,999.  But  would  as  many? — I  do  not  know.  I 
think  that  is  a  question  nobody  can  answer. 

18,000.  But  you  think  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  brought  under  the  regulations  of  the 
hospitals,  are  not  favourable  to  their  spiritual  improve- 
ment ? — No,  they  -seem  to  think  it  is  for  their  accom- 
modation. On  one  occasion  I  was  regretting  a  girl 
coming  back  for  the  fomlh  time,  I  had  some  hopes  of 
her  giving  up  the  life,  and  she  said,  "  You  need  not 
*'  be  sorry  for  me,  I  am  not  sorry  for  myself,  and  this 
«'  place  and  the  people  here  are  just  kept  for  our 
*'  accommodation." 

18,001-2.  Is  it  not  possible  for  the  matron  and 
chaplain  to  put  before  these  poor  women  the  terrible 
character  of  the  life  they  are  leading,  in  a  way  which 
wiU  be  likely  to  have  an  elfect  on  their  minds  ? — It  is 
done. 

18.003.  And  is  it  not  an  advantage  that  it  should 

be  ?  I  think  they  could  be  reached  as  well  in  the 

same  way  without  this  compulsory  system. 

18.004.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  compulsory 
dealing  with  the  prostitutes  should  be  given  up 
altogether,  or  would  you  propose  some  substitute  for 
the  pi-esent  mode  of  action  ? — I  think  voluntary 
hospitals  would  be  much  better. 

18.005.  Voluntary  hospitals,  and  no  compulsory 
action  of  any  kind  ? — That  would  be  much  better, 
if  their  moral  state  is  to  be  considered  at  all. 

18.006.  But  do  you  think  it  possible  to  devise  a 
system  which  shall  have  a  good  effect,  so  far  as 
public  health  is  concerned,  and  also  shall  keep  fully 
in  view  the  moral  consideration  of  the  condition  of 
these  women  ? — Not  as  the  Acts  are  framed  at 
present,  and  in  the  way  the  Lock  Hospital,  which  I 
had  charge  of,  was  managed. 

18.007.  You  think  it  is  not  so  now,  but  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  no  such  scheme  could  be  devised  ? 
— I  think  it  might  be  devised. 

18.008.  You  do  not  think  there  is  anything  essen- 
tially immoral  in  endeavouring  to  deal  with  these 
circumstances  ? — As  it  is,  I  think  so. 

18.009.  As  the  present  Acts  are  framed  ? — Yes. 

18.010.  But  you  do  not  regard  it  as  essentially 
immoral  to  attempt  to  check  this  disease,  provided 
proper  provision  is  made  for  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  unfortunate  women  ? — But  you  see  there  is  no 
other  machinery. 

18.011.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  some  persons 
appear  to  consider  that  the  fact  of  dealing  with  this 
disease  in  any  way  is  an  immoral  thing.  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  go  that  length? — I  think  it  cants  treated 
without  a  place  with  such  a  brand  upon  it,  because 
every  girl  who  goes  there  has  a  brand  upon  her.  I 
have  tried  always  to  get  girls  into  situations  from  the 
hospital,  and  I  could  not  succeed.  I  went  to  the 
only  manufactory  in  Colchester  where  women  were 
employed  previous  to  the  Acts,  and  previous  to  their 
coming  under  them.  Now  they  will  not  receive  them 
there,  so  that  there  are  only  two  ways,  either  they 
must  go  back  to  the  life,  or  go  to  the  Homes,  because 
no  one  will  take  them  into  their  houses  or  employ 
them. 

18.012.  But  that  case  applies  to  all  Homes  and 
penitentiaries.  Does  it  apply  to  the  hospitals  under 
this  Act  in  a  greater  degree  than  it  does  to  the  ordi- 
nary Homes  and  penitentiaries  ? — Very  much  so  :  it 
is  always  considered  when  a  girl  comes  to  a  Home 
she  gives  a  proof  that  she  is  determined  to  begin  a 
new  life. 

18.013.  Quite  so  ;  there  is  no  difficulty,  but  on  the 
contrary  every  inducement  to  go  into  a  hospital  as 
into  a  Home?  —  But  why  have  such  expensive 
machinery  for  so  little  purpose,  and  then  have  to  send 
those  who  desire  to  reform  to  Homes  ? 

18.014.  {Mr.  H.  Coote.)  Have  you  had  much  ex- 
perience of  the  London  system  ? — A  very  short  one. 

18.015.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  a  vast  number 
of  women  who  are  provided  for  in  the  general  London 
hospitals  on  the  voluntary  system  ? — No,  I  am  not. 


18.016.  I  am  one  of  the  surgeons  at  St.Bartholomews,  FORTIETH 
and  I  think  from  time  immemorial  we  have  received  DAY 
something  under  400  cases  a  year  on  the  voluntary       .  ~~ 
system,  they  come  in  when  they  like  and  go  away    ^  '**  rown. 
Avhen  they  like,  and  do  not  go  in  very  large  numbers,  29  April  1871 

and  what  is  more  many  of  them  have  their  duties.  Do   

you  know  what  the  class  of  prostitutes  is,  we  talk  of 

them  as  a  class,  is  it  so  ? — Do  you  mean  to  say  their 
having  been  domestic  servants  ? 

18.017.  Yes  ;  and  some  are  domestic  servants  whilst 
they  carry  on  prostitution  ? — I  think  I  may  say  all 
who  have  come  under  my  care  have  been  domestic 
servants. 

18.018.  Are  many  of  them  work  girls  ? — You  have 
just  heard  me  speak  of  a  silk  mill  by  Colchester. 
Many  of  the  girls  were  employed  at  this  mill. 

18.019.  And  many  of  them  are  married  women 
Avho  earn  by  hard  labour  some  3s.  6c?.  a  week,  while 
one  of  these  women  may  realize  3Z.  a  week  as  a  pros- 
titute ? — I  know  nothing  about  that. 

18.020.  The  class  of  prostitutes  is  not  one  of  which 
you  could  cleai'ly  define  the  number  of  women  who 
simply  occupy  themselves  in  this  way,  but  they  have 
other  claims  and  calls  upon  them,  sometimes  of  tempo- 
rary distress,  and  there  is  the  difficulty  to  lay  down 
any  strict  rule  in  keeping  all  under  the  same  lock  and 
key  without  considering  their  relative  positions  ? — 
Yes,  it  was  sometimes  complained  of,  and  I  saw  the 
value  of  it  very  much,  young  girls  being  with  the 
older  people,  they  picked  up  things  they  ought  not  to. 

18.021.  {Mr.  Holmes.)  Are  you  aware  that  in  all 
hospitals  the  patients  do  take  their  meals  in  the 
wards  ? — I  cannot  tell,  I  know  nothing  of  hospital 
work  ;  I  should  think  they  do,  but  they  are  moi'e  in  bed 
in  general  hospitals. 

18.022.  {Mr.  Holmes- Coote.)  But  they  get  up  after 
a  certain  hour  ? — I  know  nothing  of  hospital  work. 

18.023.  {Mr.  Holmes.)  I  want  to  ask  you  what  objec  - 
tion there  is  to  these  women  taking  their  meals 
in  the  same  ward  as  they  sleep  in  ? — It  did  not  seem 
to  me  an  attempt  at  raising  them  if  that  was  one 
motive  of  Lock  Hospitals. 

18.024.  Did  the  women  think  it  a  hardship  that 
they  should  keep  the  wards  clean,  and  wash  their  own 
clothes  ? — Some  of  them  did. 

18.025.  Did  you  think  it  a  hardship  ? — No,  that 
is  one  thing  I  think  Lock  Hospitals  dangerous,  they 
encourage  indolence ;  they  loiter  on  their  beds  very 
much. 

18.026.  Then  one  of  your  objections  to  the  system 
of  Lock  Hospitals  was  that  there  is  not  enough  for 
them  to  do  ? — Not  enough,  and  they  used  to  tell  me 
when  I  requested  them  to  do  it  that  they  came  there 
to  be  made  well,  not  be  made  to  work. 

18.027.  {Chairman.)  Did  the  n»edical  officer  of  the 
hospital  frequently  remonstrate  with  you  for  at- 
tempting to  reclaim  the  women  in  the  hospital  ? — He 
said  it  was  not  what  I  was  brought  there  for,  we  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them. 

18.028.  He  objected  ? — He  very  often  told  me  that 
I  did  it  to  please  myself,  it  was  not  asked  of  me. 

18.029.  And  he  objected  to  it? — Those  are  his 
words  ;  you  may  put  what  meaning  you  like  upon 
them. 

18.030.  Did  he  say  he  should  complain  to  the 
authorities  of  your  doing  it  ? — No,  he  never  said  he 
should  complain. 

18.031.  Then  this  is  more  in  the  nature  of  an 
opinion  of  his  ? — Yes,  he  said  I  gave  myself  too  much 
trouble  about  them. 

18.032.  Did  he  say  what  in  his  opinion  your  duty 
was  ? — I  was  there  to  see  the  place  kept  clean,  and 
see  the  women  were  attended  to. 

18.033.  {Mr.  Hastings.)  You  said  there  were  39 
women  reclaimed  out  of  500  ? — No,  39  were  sent  to 
diff'erent  places,  some  to  their  finends 

18.034.  39  out  of  500  ?  —  Sent  away,  but  not 
all  going  on  well ;  but  I  do  beg  that  you  will  not 
consider  the  500  as  a  fact,  because  it  was  merely  in 
a  conversation  with  Mr,  Sloggett. 

4M  4 
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18.035.  Those  were  not  500  separate  persons,  were 
they,  but  admissions  to  the  hospital  ? — I  think  it  must 
have  been  so. 

18.036.  (Chairman.)  You   said   they    came  in 


repeatedly  ? — Yes,  that  was  one  of  the  strong  reasons 
for  my  leaving.  I  could  not  bear  them  coming  in 
from  time  to  time ;  it  seemed  to  be  making  sin  so 
much  easier. 


Mr.  Krause  is  called  in  and  examined  as  follows : 


Mr.  Krause. 


18.037.  {Chairman^  Have  you  had  experience  as 
a  missionary  in  the  Woolwich  district  ? — Yes,  previous 
to  the  district  I  now  occupy  I  was  appointed  to  tho 
Royal  Marines,  as  I  had  been  for  many  years  in  the 
army,  they  preferred  tliat  I  should  take  the  Royal 
Marines  ;  but  since  the  district  I  am  now  occupying 
has  become  vacant  they  decided  I  was  to  visit  that, 
and  I  have  been  about  two  years  on  the  district. 

18.038.  What  society  are  you  in  connexion  with  ? 
— -The  London  City  Mission. 

18.039.  And  your  duties  are  ? — To  visit  the  district 
which  extends  from  the  arsenal  gates  to  the  dockyard  ; 
that  district  takes  in  the  brothels  which  have  been 
there  for  a  number  of  years. 

18.040.  Has  your  attention  in  connexion  witli  your 
duties  as  missionary  been  drawn  to  these  Acts  of 
Parliament  ? — Yes,  I  was  compelled  almost  to  have 
my  attention  drawn  to  them. 

18.041.  Have  you  visited  any  district  except  Wool- 
wich in  which  these  Acts  have  been  in  operation  ? — No. 

1 8.042.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Woolwich  before 
the  Acts  were  in  force  ? — Yes,  I  was  then  visiting 
the  marines,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  marine 
barracks. 

18.043.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  which 
these  Acts  have  had  on  prostitution  ? — It  has  been,  I 
believe,  to  increase  it  very  considerably. 

18.044.  You  think  that  they  have  increased  pro- 
stitution ? — Quite  so,  I  have  not  a  doubt  about  it. 

18.045.  Have  they  had  the  effect  of  inducing  young 
girls  to  enter  on  that  sort  of  life  ' — I  think  so,  and 
when  they  have  once  been  under  inspection  I  ques- 
tion whether  they  ever  are  inclined  to  leave,  as  they 
are  known  to  every  prostitute  in  the  whole  town, 
especially  if  they  belong  to  the  localitj'  about  Plum- 
stead,  Charlton,  or  any  of  those  places. 

18.046.  In  what  way  do  you  think  the  Acts  have 
tended  to  increase  prostitution  ? — In  tho  inspection 
rooms,  I  believe  they  all  meet  together,  and  every 
girl  knows  her  associate,  and  no  matter  if  they  have 
only  been  a  week  on  the  streets,  if  this  girl  once 
goes  to  inspection,  she  is  known  by  every  prostitute 
in  the  town,  the  consequence  is  she  is  a  marked  per- 
son. I  have  an  instance  of  a  girl  that  left  the  streets, 
and  for  months  hid  herself  and  would  never  enter 
out  in  the  streets  because  she  would  be  recognised 
by  her  former  associates.    She  has  since  married. 

18.047.  Then  in  that  case  the  Acts  deterred  the 
girl  from  prostitution  ? — When  she  was  determined 
to  leave  it,  but  she  had  to  break  away,  she  had  a 
great  difficulty  in  getting  away  from  it. 

18.048.  Then  the  system  of  examination  does  not 
prevent  women  from  coming  on  the  town  ? — No ;  I 
believe  it  increases  it. 

18.049.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  women  coming 
up  for  examination  ? — Yes. 

18.050.  In  what  condition — are  they  drunk  ? — Par- 
tially so,  it  has  been  remarked  by  the  very  brothel 
keepers  that  they  cannot  get  the  money  on  the  day 
of  examination  because  the  women  want  the  lodging 
money  to  pay  for  drink,  they  get  half  drunk  before 
they  go  to  examination.  I  have  heard  that  repeatedly 
remarked. 

1 8.05 1 .  Do  these  women  who  attend  the  examination 
appear  peculiarly  shameless  ? — Yes. 

18.052.  It  is  difficult,  is  it  not,  to  distmguish  the 
degrees  of  shamelessness  between  one  prostitute  and 
another  ? — Yes. 

18.053.  They  are  all  equally  shameless,  are  they 
not  ? — Those  Avho  htive  been  many  years  on  the 
streets  are  more  so,  in  fact,  I  question  whether  the 
young  ones  sometimes  are  not  equally  shameless  with 
the  older  ones. 

18.054.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  which  you 
would  call  a  vestige  of  modesty  in  the  common  street 


walker  ? — There  are  some  that  have  been  led  into  it, 
and  have  not  become  hardened. 

18,055.  Then  you  think  that  this  system  of  periodi- 
cal examination  has  a  tendency  to  confirm  women  in 
a  life  of  prostitution  ? — I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

18,0.56.  What  is  your  opinion  derived  from  ;  know- 
ledge of  the  women  ? — Knowledge  of  the  women.  I 
could  give  an  instance  of  a  girl  I  visited  who  was  iU. 
It  was  soon  after  her  coming  on  the  streets  that  I 
visited  her ;  she  was  very  ill,  I  often  read  and  prayed 
with  her,  and  she  told  me  that  the  examination  had 
been  the  cause  of  her  life  of  sin.  She  said  she  was 
brought  to  examination  ;  she  begged  as  for  her  life  not 
to  be  put  upon  the  chair  that  they  examine  them  on, 
but  there  was  no  alternative,  she  either  had  to  be 
examined  or  go  to  the  gaol,  and  she  preferred  the  ex- 
amination, and  now  she  is  one  of  the  worst  girls  I 
know  of  in  the  district. 

18.057.  Then  you  attribute  that  change  in  the  girl 
to  her  being  hardened  by  examination  ? — Yes. 

18.058.  Do  they  describe  themselves  as  Govern- 
ment girls  ? — Yes. 

18.059.  Is  that  common  ? — Yes;  one  told  me  she 
was  not  allowed  when  she  went  to  the  hospital  to 
speak  to  the  common  London  girls,  they  were  Govern- 
ment girls. 

18.060.  They  talk  of  themselves  as  of  a  privileged 
class  ? — Yes. 

18.061.  Have  they  any  notion  that  in  giving  them- 
selves up  to  prostitution  they  are  doing  w^hat  the 
Government  wish  them  to  do  ? — Yes  ;  and  they  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  think  the  Government 
ought  to  take  care  of  them  when  they  are  ill,  and  not 
allow  them  to  go  on  the  parish. 

18.062.  In  fact  that  they  ought  to  be  pensioned  as 
Government  servants  ? — Yes,  that  is  their  idea,  and  I 
am  soiTy  to  say  it  is  growing. 

18.063.  (Mr.  H.  Coote.)  Respecting  young  girls, 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  a  certain  age,  say  12  or  so, 
they  have  no  feeling  whatever  when  brought  up  in 
this  sphere,  but  that  they  are  very  glad  to  get  a 
little  money,  and  will  associate  with  any  man  who 
likes  to  ask  them,  that  any  womanly  feeling  does  not 
exist  in  them,  and  that  therefore  very  often  they  are 
of  the  worst  and  most  callous  kind  } — Yes,  I  met 
with  none  but  of  that  class  who  sweep  out  the  rooms 
where  the  prostitutes  reside,  and  they  are  most  shameless. 

18.064.  If  they  can  get  a  shilling  they  do  not  care 
who  they  go  to  ? — No,  that  is  so. 

18.065.  Therefore  the  feeling  of  shame  comes  into 
the  girl,  and  at  the  age  of  17,  18,  and  19  first?— Yes. 
I  believe  from  my  experience  that  there  are  more  be- 
come prostitutes  at  the  age  of  15  to  17  than  at  any 
other  period. 

18.066.  From  sheer  ignorance,  and  carelessness  and 
exposure  ? — Yes. 

18.067.  But  after  the  age  I  have  now  mentioned, 
when  they  become  confirmed  prostitutes,  then  they 
go  into  it  as  a  matter  of  business  ? — Yes. 

18.068.  Therefore  the  time  to  cure  and  save  them 
is  at  the  age  of  17  to  21  ? — Yes. 

18.069.  And  they  are  more  impressionable  then  to 
good  influence  ? — Yes. 

18.070.  {Mr.  Holmes.)  You  said,  I  think,  that 
tliese  Go\  erninent  girls  will  not  speak  to  or  associate 
with  the  London  girls  ?  —  When  they  come  to  the 
hospital  I  have  heard  them  remark  that. 

18.071.  You  have  heard  them  say  when  they  come 
into  the  hospital  they  will  not  speak  to  these  London 
girls  ? — That  they  are  not  allowed  to  speak  to  the 
common  London  girls  they  call  them. 

18.072.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the  London 
Lock  establishment  ? — No. 

18.073.  You  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing  or 
seeinsc  these  London  girls  ? — No. 
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18.074.  You  do  not  know  that  they  are  kept  quite 
apart  there  ? — No. 

18.075.  If  you  had  known  that,  you  would  have 
known  that  what  they  said  to  you  about  tliat  was 
untrue,  assuming  that  to  be  so  ? — Yes. 

18.076.  {Mr.  Hastings.)  AVhen  you  spoke  of  these 
Acts  bringing  young  girls  to  prostitution,  did  you 
mean  more  than  what  you  told  us,  that  a  young  girl 
being  on  the  streets,  and  going  up  for  examination, 
was  confirmed  by  that  in  her  course  of  life  ? — No ;  I 
rather  mean  that  immediately  a  young  girl  goes  on 
the  streets,  I  have  observed  that,  as  a  fresh  girl,  she 
is  sought  after  by  the  men. 

18.077.  By  the  police  ? — No,  the  men  who  associate 
with  these  girls  ;  and  she  is  sought  after  more  by  them, 
and  soon  gets  an  amount  of  money  and  fine  clothes, 
and  away  she  is  oiF  to  London,  and  often  comes  back 
again. 

18.078.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  effect  of  the 
Acts  ? — No,  I  believe  the  Acts  confirm  them  in 
prostitution  ;  they  become  legalised  prostitutes. 

18.079.  Then  you  do  not  believe  in  anything  more 
than  that  they  become  confirmed  when  in  it  ? — Quite 
so.  The  inspector  stated  to  my  brother  missionary 
that  in  Woolwich  he  believed  there  were  700  prosti- 
tutes, although  there  were  no  more  than  about  200 
under  the  Acts, 

18.080.  Do  you  think  that  the  Acts  have  any 
effect  in  bringing  them  on  the  streets ;  I  only  want  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  words  you  used,  as  to 
bringing  in  young  girls  to  prostitution  ? — It  rather 
tends  to  confirm  them  when  once  they  are  brought  in. 

18.081.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  In  your  intercourse 
with  these  girls  have  you  made  it  your  business  at  all 
to  explain  to  them  that  they  misapprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  these  Acts  ? — My  object  in  visiting  has  not 

-  been  to  meddle  with  the  Acts,  it  is  just  what  has 
been  casually  under  my  notice. 

18.082.  But  you  have  sometimes,  in  your  inter- 
course with  these  women,  spoken  about  the  Acts  ? — 
Yes,  I  have. 

18.083.  And  when  you  have  so  spoken,  you  have 
found  that  the  girls  imagine  that  they  protected  them 
in  prostitution  ? — Yes. 

18.084.  Have  you  made  it  your  business  to  explain 
to  them  that  that  is  quite  a  misapprehension  of  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I 
have. 

18.085.  But  would  it  not  be  a  right  thing,  and 
would  it  not  be  a  means  of  bringing  these  girls  to 
their  senses,  to  explain  to  them  that  they  have'put  a 
very  wrong  construction  on  the  Acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature ? — As  an  Englishman  I  could  not  do  it. 

18.086.  But  if  you  find  that  there  is  this  misappre- 
hension, would  not  you  think  it  desirable  to  clear  the 
girls'  minds  of  that  notion  ? — If  I  was  to  go  into  it  at 
all  I  should  quite  go  against  the  Acts,  because  I  do 
not  think  they  are  right. 

18.087.  But  you  would  not  say  that  the  girls  had 
-any  right  to  consider   themselves   as  Government 

women  ?  You  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Legislature  to  countenance  prostitution  ? — No, 
I  believe  their  motives  were  pure. 

18.088.  But  you  have  never  explained  that  view  to 
.  the  girls  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

18.089.  {Chairman.)  Is  it  within  your  knowledge 
that  the  women  use  the  notice  paper  to  satisfy  the 
people  who  solicit  them  that  they  are  clean  ? — -Yes. 
I  was  round  with  Captain  Browne  one  day  for  the 

■  purpose  of  ascerta-iuing,  and  they  showed  the  paper 
and  said  that  they  used  the  paper,  and  thought  that 
the  paper  was  to  show  the  town  police,  so  that  the 

-  town  police  should  not  molest  them  when  they  were 

.  plying  their  trade. 

18.090.  You  were  with  Captain  Browne  when  that 
-happened  ? — Yes,  he  visited  one  afternoon  with  me. 

18.091.  Have  you  any  means  of  information  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  Acts  on  boys  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen 
them  myself  playing  at  pitch  and  toss  on  the  Sunday 


afternoon,  and  the  very  same  boys  I  have  seen  in  the 
brothels  with  these  girls. 

18.092.  But  is  that  a  novelty,  boys  in  Woolwich 
going  to  brothels  ?  Why  did  you  attribute  that  state 
of  morals  to  the  Acts  ? — The  young  people  do  not 
think  they  are  in  danger  of  getting  diseased. 

18.093.  Do  you  know  that  ? — I  believe  that  is  the 
case,  that  is  my  own  opinion. 

18.094.  From  seeing  boys  resort  to  brothels  you 
are  of  opinion  that  they  are  induced  to  go  there  from 
the  women  being  free  from  disease  ? — Yes. 

1 8.095.  You  have  no  other  reason  for  that  opinion  ? 
— Excepting  latterly  there  has  been  a  great  stir  about 
these  Diseases  Acts  in  Woolwich,  and  I  believe  it 
has  tended  to  more  young  boys  coming  down  and 
visiting  the  brothels  than  ever  there  were. 

18.096.  Have  the  Acts  had  the  effect  of  driving 
prostitutes  out  of  the  district  ? — To  the  other  parts  of 
the  town.  They  formerly  occupied  one  part  of  the 
town  ;  now  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  three  towns 
of  Plumstead,  Charlton,  and  Woolwich. 

18.097.  Is  that  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
police  ? — I  believe  so. 

18.098.  Have  you  walked  the  streets  of  Woolwich 
at  night  ? — Yes.  There  were  two  gentlemen  came 
down  from  London,  and  asked  me  to  show  them  the 
parts  where  these  prostitutes  walked.    I  took  them 

down  Street.  One  of  them,  who  was  rather  young, 

I  believe  every  prostitute  whom  he  met  accosted 
him  in  the  road,  except  those  who  were  engaged. 

18.099.  Then  there  was  a  great  deal  of  public 
solicitation  going  on  ? — Yes,  a  very  great  deal  ;  the 
inhabitants  of  that  street  complain  very  much  with 
regard  to  it,  the  most  disagreeable  way  in  which  they 
carry  on  at  night. 

18.100.  Has  there  been  any  demonstration  of  public 
opinion  at  Woolwich  on  the  subject  of  these  Acts  ? — 
A  very  great  deal,  very  great  feeling. 

18.101.  Have  there  been  any  public  meetings? — 
Yes. 

18.102.  Who  have  been  the  speakers  at  these  public 
meetings  ? — Captain  Blackwood  and  Captain  Browne, 
and  other  gentlemen.  I  believe  the  military  took  it 
up  as  much  as  anyone. 

18.103.  Are  the  military  opposed  to  the  Acts  ? — 
Yes,  every  true  soldier  in  the  place. 

18.104.  When  you  speak  of  the  military,  do  you 
mean  officers  or  soldiers  ? — Officers  and  soldiers  too. 

18.105.  You  said  you  had  been  in  the  army  ? — Yes, 
I  was  231  years  in  the  army. 

18.106.  Do  you  think  that  the  state  of  morals  in 
the  army  has  improved  since  you  have  left  the  service  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so,  considerably. 

18.107.  The  men  are  more  decert  and  less  vicious 
in  their  habits  ? — Yes.     I  joined  the  subordinate 
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medical  department  when  I  was  in  India,  therefore  I 
was  11^  years  connected  with  the  hospital  ;  then  I 
believed  that  Acts  something  similar  to  the  present 
would  be  a  great  boon  and  blessing,  but  my  opinion 
has  changed  considerably  since  then. 

18.108.  When  you  were  in  the  service  were  the 
men  examined  ? — Yes,  there  were  weekly  exami- 
nations. 

18.109.  That  is,  examination  of  their  private  parts? 
—Yes. 

18.110.  That  has  been  discontinued  for  some  years, 
has  it  not  ? — I  am  not  aware ;  it  was  not  when  I  left 
the  service. 

18.111.  Do  you  consider  that  objectionable? — Not 
at  all. 

18.112.  Did  the  men  object  to  it  ?— Not  at  all ;  I 
never  heard  any  do  so. 

18.113.  Then,  supposing  it  was  now  discoLtinued, 
would  you  recommend  a  return  to  that  practice  ? — 
Quite  so  ;  I  am  quite  sure  that  men  get  diseased  from 
want  of  cleanliness. 

18.114.  But  although  you  would  recommend  the 
practice  of  examining  soldiers,  you  are  averse  to  the 
present  system  of  examining  prostitutes  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

Adjourned  till  Friday  next. 
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MINUTES  OIT  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


rORTY-FIRST  DAY. 


House  of  Lords,  5tli  May  1871. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,G.C.B.,M.P. 

Sir  J.  Salusburt  Trelawnt,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 


FORTY- 
riRST  DAY. 

Mr.  Thomas, 


5  May  1871. 


C.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 
G.  E.  Paget,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 


Mr.  Thomas  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows 
You  are  secretary   of  the 


18.115.  {Chairman.)    lou  are 
London  Female  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Institu 
tion  ? — I  am. 

18.116.  That  institution  is  situated  in  the  Euston 
Uoad? — The  otRce  is  there  and  the  central  Home. 
We  have  six  branch  Homes  attached  to  the  institu- 
tion situated  at  different  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

18.117.  Then  the  institution  consists  of  several 
detached  Homes  ? — Several  detached  Homes. 

18.118.  What  amount  of  accommodation  is  provided 
for  the  women  in  those  Homes? — About  1 10  fallen 
women. 

18.119.  In  the  aggregate  ? — Yes. 

18.120.  Do  those  Homes  receive  any  other  class  of 
persons  than  women  of  the  town  ? — We  have  two 
Homes  for  preventive  service ;  young  girls  who 
require  training  for  service,  and  young  women  who, 
from  various  circumstances,  are  found  to  be  in  danger 
of  falling  into  immorality  unless  assisted. 

18.121.  Then  the  qualification  for  admission  into 
the  Home  is  not  a  lapse  from  chastity  ? — At  the  Re- 
formatory Homes  it  is,  but  not  at  the  others. 

18.122.  At  the  two  Preventive  Homes  you  receive 
young  girls  who  have  not  transgressed  ? — Yes. 

18.123.  To  protect  them  from  the  danger  to  which 
they  may  be  exposed  ? — ^Yes. 

18.124.  Have  you  had  considerable  experience  in 
this  occupation  ? — I  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  metropolis  as  an  observer  for  30  years,  and  I  have 
been  eugaged  in  this  particular  work  for  over  19 
years. 

18.125.  In  connexion  with  these  Homes  ? — Yes. 

18.126.  Have  you  experience  of  these  women  in 
other  places  than  London  ? — Yes.  Perhaps  I  ought 
here  to  state  that  my  experience  has  not  been  confined 
simply  to  the  Homes.  I  have  spent  hundreds  of 
nights  in  the  streets  of  London  distributing  tracts 
amongst  fallen  women,  and  conversing  with  them. 
I  have  also  been  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
midnight  meeting  movement  from  its  formation,  and 
have  attended  the  majority  of  meetings  held  by  that 
society.  I  have  had  experience  in  this  matter  in  other 
towns  as  well  as  the  metropolis,  namely,  Woolwich, 
Chatham,  Bristol,  Harwich  ;  by  correspondence  with 
Colchester  and  Portsmouth.  I  have  also  looked  closely 
into  the  working  of  the  French  system.  I  visited 
Paris  especially  to  try  the  thing  on  its  own  merits. 

18.127.  You  have  spoken  of  midnight  meetings. 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  describe  what  they  are  ? — 
They  are  meetings  convened  exclusively  for  fallen 
women.  The  society  sends  out  men  of  well-known 
christian  character  into  the  streets  in  given  districts, 
.and  prostitutes  are  gathered,  perhaps  80,  90,  or  100. 
I  have  seen  250  at  one.  I  a:itendcd  one  such  meeting 
last  night,  where  there  were  about  120  of  these  poor 
outcasts. 

18.128.  What  class  of  prostitutes  attend  these 
meetings,  the  more  dressy  class  or  the  lowest  ? — From 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  I  saw  some  of  what  might 
be  termed  the  first  class  at  a  meeting  last  night,  and  I 
have  seen  some  of  the  most  wretched  human  beings 
at  the  east  end  of  London.  I  think  that  society 
clearly  does  gather  in  all  classes. 

18.129.  Are  they  induced  to  come  there  by  your 


own  agents  ? — Yes,  then  they  receive  plain  refresh- 
ment, and  are  addressed  by  clergymen  and  ministers, 
and  assisted,  at  least  those  of  them  who  desire  to  be 
assisted,  to  lead  a  virtuous  life. 

18.130.  Then  after  they  are  fed  and  addressed  are 
they  dismissed  without  further  care  ? — No,  as  many 
as  choose  to  remain  are  invited  to  do  so.  Then  if 
they  express  a  desire  to  leave  their  vicious  courses 
immediately  they  are  conveyed  to  a  place  kept  open 
all  night  for  their  reception.  I  may  further  add  the 
society  I  am  connected  with  as  secretary  has  a  place 
open  all  night  where  any  poor  outcasts  may  go  between 
the  hours  of  5  p.m.  and  4  a.m. 

18.131.  Do  many  women  avail  themselves  of  those 
opportunities  ? —  Last  year  into  our  night  place  860 
distinct  women  sought  and  found  admission. 

18.132.  Have  any  large  propprtion  of  those  women 
been  drafted  into  the  Homes  and  Refuges  of  London  ? 
— As  far  as  we  can  trace  50  per  cent,  of  those  who  go 
into  the  night  refuge  obtain  admission  afterwards  into 
the  various  reformatories. 

18.133.  And  what  has  been  the  ultimate  result  ?  You 
say  50  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  come  into  the  night 
refuge  have  been  received  into  the  reformatories,  has 
the  discipline  of  the  reformatories  effected  any  benefit 
to  those  women? — In  a  certain  proportion  judging 
from  the  experience  in  our  own  reformatory  Homes, 
about  three  out  of  four  are  reclaimed,  and  I  think  it 
is  only  fair  to  infer  that  the  rate  is  as  high  in  other 
institutions,  and  perhaps  higher.  Of  course  that  is 
only  an  opinion. 

18.134.  You  say  50  per  cent,  of  these  women  who 
have  gone  to  the  night  refuge  after  the  midnight 
meetings  have  gone  to  reformatories,  the  other  50 
per  cent,  have  gone  about  their  ways  I  suppose  ?— 
No,  I  scarcely  expressed  myself  clearly.  When  I  was 
speaking  of  the  50  per  cent.  I  referred  to  those  who 
go  to  this  night  refuge  of  their  own  accord  with- 
out any  persuasion  at  all.  Last  year  860  were  ad- 
mitted. Of  course  they  must  have  been  told  by  some 
one  that  there  was  such  a  place,  but  after  they  were 
told  they  went  there. 

18.135.  But  not  after  the  midnight  meetings  ?-*• 
The  midnight  meetings  are  diff'erent.  I  should  say 
the  rate  would  be  rather  higher  among  the  cases  taken 
from  midnight  meetings,  but  still  I  shall  be  safe  if  I 
say  50  per  cent. 

18.136.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say,  there  is 
nightly,  for  any  women  who  choose  to  go  there,  a 
refuge  ? — Yes,  the  experiment  has  been  working  now 
for  three  years,  and  it  has  answered  so  well  that, 
although  we  began  in  the  most  wretched  place — in  fact 
it  was  formerly  a  brothel — for  we  could  not  get  any- 
thing like  a  respectable  house  for  the  purpose,  still  it 
has  answered  so  well  that  I  trust  the  committee  of  the 
institution  I  have  the  honour  of  serving  will  at  no  dis- 
tant date  take  decidedly  better  premises  for  the  purpose. 

18.137.  (Sir  J.  Trelatcny.)  Is  this  notorious  to 
all  the  prostitutes  in  London,  or  is  it  made  in  any- 
way notorious  by  your  society  ? — To  a  certain  extent 
it  is  known.  The  female  agents  of  the  Reformatory 
and  Refuge  Union  know  of  it,  and  they  are  out  night  by 
night.  Sonio  city  missionaries  know  of  it,  and  they 
circulate  information.    Some  policemen  know  of  it  and 
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they  send  young  women,  and  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
I  go  out  and  circulate  cards.  The  young  women  tell 
one  another  about  it. 

18.138.  {Dr.  Paget.)  Were  these  860  all  prostitutes, 
or  some  merely  destitute  women  ? — Very  few  destitute 
ones.  Of  course  if  a  woman  were  to  apply  there  in 
the  dead  hour  of  the  night  who  had  not  gone  wrong 
she  would  not  be  sent  away  simply  because  of  that  ; 
she  would  not  be  turned  into  the  street,  but  it  is  pro- 

.  fessedly  for  the  reclamation  of  fallen  women. 

18.139.  {Chairman.)  Where  is  this  place  situated  ? 
—Just  off  the  Euston  Road  on  the  east  of  Fitzroy 
Square.  There  are  two  small  cottages  at  the  back 
which  are  rented  by  ilie  committee  at  the  present 
time.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  explain  here  somewhat 
further  that  any  poor  outcast  woman  may  go  there  the 
first  night  without  a  question  being  asked  beyond  this. 
"  Are  you  fallen  ?  "  and  "  Do  you  wish  to  lead  a 
"  better  life,  if  it  is  only  for  a  few  hours  ?"  But  they 
cannot  go  a  second  night  in  the  same  manner.  They 
are  supplied  with  a  list  of  all  the  reformatories  in 
Loudon  and  are  expected  to  go  and  try  for  themselves. 
Then  supposing  a  woman  applies  to  three  and  finds 
she  is  unsuccessful,  she  takes  back  those  three  signa- 
tures, and  that  gives  her  a  second  night's  lodging,  and 
so  on  until  she  is  provided  for. 

18.140.  Now  to  bring  you  back  to  the  operation  of 
the  system  in  Paris,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  that  ? 
—That  it  is  most  demoralising.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  ever  met  with  any  person  who  ever  offered  an 
opposite  opinion.  I  have  met  with  many  visitors  to 
France  who  have  said  the  streets  there  are  decidedly 
better  than  in  London,  though  that  I  question,  if 
certain  streets  of  the  metropolis  are  struck  out; 
but  if  we  go  to  the  system  I  am  bound  to  say  that  a 
more  demoralising  system  for  both  sexes,  and  indeed 
the  entire  population,  I  do  not  think  can  exist.  I 
may  state  further  my  experience  in  Paris,  I  visited 
two  or  three  of  their  places  of  amusement,  such  as  the 
Jardin  Mabile  :  there  solicitation  was  going  on  in  the 
most  unblushing  manner.  It  is  quite  true  that  people 
had  to  pay  to  go  in ;  but  stiU  there  it  was.  I  went  out 
under  the  care  of  an  English  resident  in  order  to  see 
if  I  could  get  solicited  in  the  streets  of  Paris  as  in 
London.  I  had  not  proceeded  500  yai'ds  from  the 
Louvre  Hotel  before  I  observed  a  prostitute  pursuing 
an  old  gentleman.  I  just  watched  and  saw  him  beat 
her  off.  I  waited,  and  she  very  soon  had  her  eye 
upon  me,  and  I  never  had  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
career  such  beastly  projjosals  made  until  last  night  by 
one  of  her  own  countrywomen  in  Regent  Street. 

18.141.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
effect  of  the  Paris  system  on  the  prevention  of  the 
disease  ? — Yes,  but  I  cannot  go  into  the  statistics ; 
from  inquiries  the  disease  prevailed  at  that  time  to  a 
greater  extent  in  Paris  than  in  London,  and  in  much 
more  virulent  forms.  There  is  this  broad  line  of  dis- 
tinction to  be  drawn,  we  will  take  London  as  the  Acts 
do  not  apply  to  it  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  a 
crime  for  a  woman  to  be  afflicted  with  venereal  disease  ; 
it  is  a  misfortune,  and  the  consequence  is  that  as  soon 
as  she  begins  to  feel  the  smart  she  seeks  for  a 
remedy  ;  it  may  be  by  being  an  out-door  patient  to  a 
hospital,  or  if  pressed  by  the  disease  getting  worse 
she  may  go  into  the  hospital,  but  there  is  an  openness 
about  it  which  is  not  the  case  in  Paris.  The  very 
moment  a  woman  becomes  diseased  there,  it  is  a 
crime,  because  it  is  an  offence  against  the  police 
regulations  to  pursue  the  calling  of  a  prostitute  save 
and  except  with  one  of  these  licenses  of  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  copy,  a  license  supplied  by  the  police  to 
the  fallen  women  of  Paris. 

18.142.  How  long  were  you  in  Paris? — Eight  or 
nine  days,  and  I  was  there  again  at  the  time  of  the 
Exhibition. 

18.143.  Had  you  means  of  introduction  from  the 
authorities  to  the  hospitals  ? — The  gentleman  I  went 
with,  Mr.  Stabb,  got  an  introduction  to  the  Prefet  of 
Police,  and  his  deputy  supplied  us  with  a  detective 
from  that  department  of  police  having  the  manage- 
ment of  this  very  matter. 


18.144.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  the  women  FORTY- 
who  are  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  police  in  PIRST  DAY. 

Paris  ? — No,  my  memory  will  not  avail  me,  but  I   

was  surprised  at  the  statement  of  the  detective,  that  Thomas. 

there  were  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  prostitutes  who  

evade  the  police  regulations.  ^  l^ll. 

18.145.  Women  who  followed  their  calling  clan- 
destinely ? — Yes,  and  I  saw  the  utter  inability,  espe- 
cially in  the  metropolis,  to  work  such  a  system,  and  I  / 
submit  to  the  Commission  this  :    a  woman  walks 

through  any  of  the  thoroughfares  there  ;  she  meets 
a  gentleman ;  he  is  struck  with  her  appearance ; 
her  business  is  to  solicit  ;  they  find  means  of 
stopping  ;  she  looks  into  a  shop  window,  and 
he  looks  in,  observing  each  other  stop,  and  it  is 
precisely  here  as  there,  and  so  they  come  together. 
Now  who  is  to  stop  and  ascertain  what  conversation 
takes  place  between  them  ?  There  are  the  police — 
1  do  not  mean  to  say  they  neglect  their  duty,  but 
if  a  policeman  is  posted  every  20  yards,  I  would 
defy  him  always  to  detect  the  clandestine  prostitute 
of  Paris. 

18.146.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  material  diffe- 
rence between  a  man  being  subjected  to  the  importunity 
of  women  in  the  streets  and  merely  getting  into  con- 
versation through  the  glance  of  an  eye  P—No  doubt ; 
and  I  am  not  opposing  a  moderate  and  just  legislation  for 
the  suppression  of  street  prostitution  ;  in  fact  I  hare 
advocated  as  far  as  possible  the  enforcement  of  our 
own  legislation.  The  gentlemen  present  are  aware 
that  it  is  an  offence  for  a  woman  to  pursue  her  trade  as 
a  prostitute  'n  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  that 
that  Act,  at  least  a  very  similar  Act,  has  already  been 
extended  to  many  more  towns. 

18.147.  Then  you  would  recommend  a  more  strict 
enforcement  of  the  existing  law  to  prevent  solicitation 
by  prostitutes  in  the  public  streets  — Most  decidedly  ; 
and  I  think  a  little  more  power  given  to  the  police. 
Counsel's  opinion  was  taken  of  the  wording  of  the 
Act — I  think  it  is  one  of  the  12th  or  13th  Victoria — 
every  loiterer  or  prostitute  who  annoys  an  inhabitant 
or  passer-by.  The  weak  point  there  is,  that  the 
inhabitant  or  passenger  in  the  street  must  give  the 
woman  iuto  custody.  Now,  if  a  little  additional  power 
could  be  given  to  remove  these  women  off  the  streets, 
and  enforce  that  very  wholesome  law,  we  should  soon 
have  a  very  different  state  of  things. 

18.148.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  You  said  "  additional 
power."  Does  that  mean  additional  power  to  the 
police  ? — Yes ;  I  will  explain.  It  should  be  police 
in  uniform,  and  police  whose  duty  it  should'  be  just 
as  for  instance,  I  can  illustrate  my  meaning  at  once — ■ 
the  police  can  remove  costermongers  off  who  are 
selling  their  wares  to  the  obstruction  of  passengers  on 
the  pavement,  but  they  do  not  arrest  one  in. 20. 

18.149.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  would  not  consider  it  an  unjustifiable  invasion  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  repress  public  nuisances, 
and  this  among  the  number,  in  the  public  thorough- 
fares and  streets  of  large  towns  by  more  strict  police 
regulations  ? — I  confine  my  opinion  on  that  point  to 
the  already  existing  Act.  I  wish  to  be  distinct  upon 
that  point,  and  if  now  the  somewhat  ambiguous 
sentence  could  be  rendered  more  distinct,  I  think  the 
whole  difficulty  could  be  met. 

18.150.  And  you  think  a  more  clear  exposition  of 
the  existing  law  would  be  adequate  to  the  evil? — That 
is  my  opinion.  Of  course  I  admit  the  right  of  a 
prostitute  to  go  about  the  streets  if  she  is  about 
ordinary  business  or  private  matters.  My  point  is, 
that  if  she  comes  out  for  the  purpose  of  solicitation, 
seeing  that  legislation  already  exists,  and  that  that 
legislation  is  designed  to  exert  a  good  influence,  that 
it  should  be  enforced  as  it  has  been  enforced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Haymarket.  The  Haymarket 
is  nothing  like  what  it  was  25  years  ago. 

18.151.  Have  you  in  your  mind  any  particular  Act? 
Are  you  referring  to  what  is  called  the  Towns  Police 
Clauses  Act,  or  are  you  refei'ring  to  an  Act  which 
applies  to  the  metropolis  alone? — The  Metropolitan 
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Police  Act  alone  ;  but  then  I  say,  seeing  that  it  has 
been  extended  in  certain  directions,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion that  I  can  see  to  extending  it  still  further. 

18,1 52.  (  Viscount  Hardmge.)  How  do  you  account 
for  the  Haymarket  being  in  a  better  state  noAV  than 
it  has  been  for  some  years  past.  Is  it  in  consequence 
of  the  Act  to  which  you  are  alluding  ? — The  Hay- 
market  has  been  the  subject  of  very  close  observation, 
and  much  effort  for  many  years  past,  as  you  are  aware, 
has  been  directed  towards  its  improvement.  A  few 
years  back  a  move  was  made  by  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants for  the  closing  of  the  refreshment  houses  between 
1  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  4  or  5  o'clock.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  co-operate  with  the  inhabitants  at  tliat 
time,  and  the  object  was  gained.  Now  respectable 
places  of  amusement,  if  I  may  call  them  so — I  may 

name  the  A  ,  which  is  always  closed  punctually 

at  ]2,  turn  out  their  customers,  but  previous  to  the 
passing  of  that  Act,  there  were  a  number  of  smaller 
places  into  which  the  disengaged  prostitutes,  and  half 
drunken  men  would  go,  and  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
information  I  have  visited,  I  think,  nearly  the  whole 
of  those  places,  and  have  seen  the  arrivals  at  2,  3, 
and  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  till  daylight.  The 
Act  passed,  and  through  the  police  it  was  enforced 
with  very  great  vigour,  and  the  effect  was  something 
marvellous.  I  went  out  soon  after  in  the  companion- 
ship of  a  friend  to  go  amongst  the  women,  and 
ascertain  from  them  what  their  feeling  respecting  it 
Avas,  and  T  may  tell  you  that  they  cursed  Sir  George 
Grey  and  his  Act,  and  everybody  who  had  had  a 
hand  in  it,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  should  not  have 
liked  some  of  them  to  know  that  1  had  taken  a  humble 
part  in  bringing  the  thing  about,  for  I  do  not  think 
that  I  should  be  here  to-day,  for  it  broke  the  neck  of 
the  business  of  many  of  these  prostitutes,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  it  Avas  the  means  of  ruining  many  of  the 
wretches  who  kept  these  places  open  ;  but  that  was 
not  all  ;  that  effort  led  to  the  formation  of  an  associa- 
tion which  was  designated  the  West  London  Associa- 
tion, consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Anne's,  Westminster,  St.  George's,  Planover 
Square,  St.  James',  Piccadilly,  and  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  that  locality, 
about  100  brothels  Avere  closed  in  those  four  parishes. 
The  consequence  was,  that  instead  of  women  being 
able  to  take  their  customers  just  across  the  street  into 
Coventry  Court,  or  Panton  Street,  and  those  places, 
they  had  to  go  off  3  or  4  miles,  and  these  women  told 
me,  not  knowing  Avho  I  was,  they  said,  "  Why  oiir 
customers  Avill  not  go  with  us."  The  vigorous 
enforcement  of  those  two  laws.  Sir  Richard  Mayne 
sending  his  men  to  keep  the  pavement  clear  as  far  as 
possible,  and  the  diminishing  of  those  brothels  have 
tended  very  much  to  diminish  prostitution  in  the 
Haymarket. 

18.153.  {Chairinaii.)  To  bring  you  more  particu- 
larly to  the  legislation,  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
enquiry,  you  are  no  doubt  acquainted  with  these 
Acts  ? — I  am. 

18.154.  First,  have  you  read  the  earliest  Act  of 
1864.  I  will  tell  you  what  the  leading  principle  of 
that  Act  is.  It  is  to  enable  the  police  to  bring  up  for 
the  purpose  of  examination  and  detention  in  hospital 
any  woman  who  is  actually  infected  Avith  contagious 
disease.  You  Avill  observe  that  that  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  subsequent  system  of  periodical  examination 
for  the  same  purpose.  Under  the  earlier  Act  no 
Avoman  could  be  detained  in  hospital  or  subjected  to  ex- 
amination if  she  Avas  not  found  infected  with  contagious 
disease.  Do  you  think  it  justifiable  that  the  laAV 
should  give  poAver  to  the  police  to  visit  brothels,  and 
bring  up  Avomen  Avhom  they  have  reason  to  believe 
are  in  a  state  to  communicate  contagious  disease  to 
the  public,  for  the  purpose  of  detention  and  cure  in  a 
certified  hospital  ? — My  answer  to  that  question  must 
be  twofold.  In  the  first  place  I  venture  the  opinion 
that  the  police  are  the  most  incompetent  people  in  all 
the  world  to  detect  the  disease,  that  is  unless  I  am 
informed  they  receive  medical  training  on  this  par- 
ticular head  for  that  particular  purpose. 


18.155.  No,  the  state  of  the  law  as  it  originally 
existed  Avas  this,  that  it  was  considered  desirable  that 
public  prostitutes  actually  in  a  state  to  communicate 
contagious  disease,  should  be  detained  in  hospital  for 
the  purpose  of  being  cured,  and  in  order  to  find  out 
those  Avomen  a  select  body  of  persons  Avere  deputed  to 
make  inquiries  and  to  the  best  of  their  information  to 
bring  any  woman  Avhom  they  believed  to  be  in  that  con- 
dition before  a  magistrate,  and  to  state  their  reasons 
for  their  belief,  and  if  a  magistrate  Avas  satisfied  those 
reasons  Ayere  valid,  he  Avas  empowered  to  order  the 
Avoman  to  be  examined  by  a  professional  gentleman. 
Do  you  think  that  objectionable  ? — I  do  most  deci- 
dedly, and  I  Avill  give  you  my  reason.  Anything  in 
that  direction  has  a  tendency  to  demoralize  Avomen 
still  further.  God  knows  1  am  prepared  to  do  any- 
thing I  can,  or  suggest  anything,  that  my  experience 
enables  me  to  do,  to  check  that  tei'rible  disease;  but 
to  check  it,  or  attempt  to  check  it,  although  I  may 
here  state  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  arrangement, 
and  if  the  thing  had  remained  as  originally  it  was 
liut,  I  should  not  have  troubled  myself  to  come  here 
to-day,  because,  after  all  the  experience  I  have  had 
and  I  am  quite  sure  I  have  over  15,000  to  see  me, 
and  amongst  them,  of  coui'se,  many  diseased,  I  could 
not  teU,  and  therefore  hoAv  is  a  policeman  Avho  has 
had,  say  five  years  or  10  years'  experienee  in  the 
force,  to  detect  it.  The  examination  of  the  parts  must 
be  made. 

18.156.  I  do  not  think  you  quite  appreciate  the 
question.  The  policeman  in  discharging  this  duty 
muct  act  on  the  best  information  he  can  obtain,  just 
as  he  does  Avhen  he  charges  any  person  Avith  ordinary 
crime.  It  is  not  for  him  to  determine  Avhether  the 
accused  is  justly  accused  or  not ;  that  is  for  the  decision 
of  the  legal  tribunal.  All  that  Avas  done  by  this  Act 
was  to  empower  the  police  to  use  the  information, 
Avhich  they  haA'e  it  peculiarly  in  their  poAver  to  collect, 
against  any  Avonian  believed  to  be  in  that  state, 
and  when  they  had  collected  that  evidence  to  fake 
the  Avoman  before  a  magistrate,  stating  the  ground 
on  Avhich  they  charged  her,  and  if  the  magistrate  was 
satisfied  that  those  grounds  Avere  sufficient  he  ordered 
the  woman  to  be  subjected  to  personal  examination.  Do 
you  think  that  justifiable  ? — I  should  certainly  object 
to  it. 

18.157.  Why? — For  the  reason  I  have  given.  First 
of  all  it  has  a  degrading  tendency  ;  and  secondly,  such 
an  arrangement  is  unnecessary  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  have  ever  found  a  woman  Avhen  affected  glad  to 
get  cured. 

18.158.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  establish 
hospitals  for  the  express  purpose  of  dealing  Avith  this 
particular  disease  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
Avould  be  better  if  Lock  Avards  could  be  added  to  our 
existing  hospitals. 

18.159.  That  is  Avhat  [  mean,  either  hospitals  or 
Lock  wards  ? — I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  Lock 
wards  being  added  to  our  present  hospitals  ;  my  reason 
for  that  and  separate  establishments  is  this  :  pros- 
titutes as  a  class  are  reeiaimable,  and  they  are  so  just 
in  proportion  as  they  are  judiciously  dealt  Avitli  even 
Avhile  pursuing  their  wicked  courses.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  see  many  women  reclaimed  after  four  or 
five  years  of  prostitution,  and  I  have  known  myself 
more  or  less  all  that  time  they  have  come  to  me,  that 
just  in  proportion  as  the  better  feelings  retained  by 
them  during  prostitution  were  cherished,  so  that  they 
were  more  easily  and  permanently  reclaimed. 

18.160.  You  say  you  are  in  favour  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Lock  Avards  attached  to  the  existing  hospitals  ? 
—Yes. 

18.161.  I  presume  yoiu-  reason  for  stating  that,  is 
that  you  consider  this  disease  one  of  a  character  Avhich 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  medical  treatment  ? — Most 
decidedly. 

18.162.  You  do  not  think  as  some  persons  do  that 
it  is  an  infliction  of  Providence  upon  vice  which  ought 
not  to  be  interfered  Avith  ? — That  it  is  an  infliction  I 
think  Ave  must  be  prepared  to  admit  or  it  Avould  not 
exist,  but  that  it  should  be  left  to  spread  Avithout  any 
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interference  I  am  not  prepared  to  advocate  ;  certainly 
not,  any  more  than  I  should  be  j^repared  to  say,  here 
is  a  man  Avho  has  lost  his  reason  through  interaper- 
fince,  and  here  is  the  punishment  which  has  come  upon 
him,  let  the  maniac  alone,  and  if  he  likes  to  go  and 
jump'  into  the  Thames  let  him ;  we  do  not  say  that, 
but  we  lay  hold  of  him  and  restrain  him. 

18.163.  Having  established  your  Lock  hospitals 
how  would  you  get  women  into  them  ? — I  do  not  thinlc 
there  would  be  any  difficulty,  and  I  am  brought  to  this 
conclusion  by  the  whole  of  my  experience.  I  have 
seen  the  most  remai'kable  efforts  made  by  women  to 
get  into  Lock  hospitals,  and  I  have  seen  such  efforts 
as  these  Acts  are  in  operation  in  Woolwich,  and 
women  will  go  down  from  London  to  Woolwich,  and 
get  an  order  from  the  overseer.  Now  they  would  not 
traverse  all  the  way  to  Woolwich  to  get  an  order  if 
they  had  greater  facilities  provided  here  in  London. 
Then  I  have  two  cases  to  illustrate  this  point.  Four 
weeks  ago  I  was  at  Bristol,  and  while  there  I  asked  to 
visit  a  hospital  recently  erected  by  two  ladies,  the 
Misses  Duck.  They  began  just  a  year  ago ;  the 
first  two  months  in  consequence  of  their  place  being 
but  little  known  they  had  not  many  patients,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  year  they  received  60  patients.  60 
have  come  in  entirely  of  their  own  accord  with  the 
disease  to  be  cured  ;  and  I  put  these  questions  to  Miss 
Duck  as  to  the  stages  of  disease.  One  of  the  ladies 
told  me  that  some  came  while  the  disease  was  at  a  very 
early  stage.  Only  two  patients  out  of  60  discharged 
themselves  before  being  dismissed  as  cured  by  the 
medical  attendant,  and  one  out  of  the  two  had 
some  show  of  reason,  for  she  discharged  herself  on 
account  of  her  own  private  affairs,  but  really  only  one 
out  of  the  60.  The  house  is  conducted  there  much 
like  a  private  family.  I  asked,'  "  How  do  these 
women  behave  ?"  The  answer  was,  "  Exceedingly 
well."  They  had  not  five  minutes'  notice  of  my  visit. 
I  said,  "  Can  I  go  over  the  hospital?"  I  was  taken 
over.  There  was  everything  in  perfect  order,  and  15 
out  of  that  number  of  women  had  been  placed  in 
reformatories  ;  others  may  have  gone  to  their  homes. 
Then  again  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  for 
years  past  young  women  to  the  Lock  hospital  in  the 
Harrow  Eoad,  and  a  far  larger  proportion  of  them 
would  have  gone  in  if  they  had  had  accommodation.  I 
think  T  may  say  that  I  have  sent  hundreds  to  the  Royal 
Free  hospital,  in  the  Gray's  Inn  Road,  and  I  visited 
the  foul  wards  there,  and  years  back  used  to  conduct 
the  City  Missionary  religious  services,  so  that  I  have 
had  some  experience  of  Lock  wards. 

18.164.  Then  do  you  think  that  common  women 
afflicted  with  this  disease  would  voluntarily  resort  to 
the  hopitals  for  cure  without  pressure  ? — Most  deci- 
dedly ;  only  yesterday  morning  at  our  Fulham  Home — 
we  take  all  possible  care  to  guard  against  the  intro- 
duction of  disease  into  our  Homes,  that  is  to  say,  our 
work  is  reformatoiy,  and  we  must  not  allow  our  Homes 
to  become  hospitals, — the  matron  told  me  [there  are 
three  young  women  here  diseased.  They  were 
willing  to  walk  from  Fulham  into  London  to  seek 
admission.  1  have  seen  hundreds  of  efforts  made  to 
get  admission. 

18.165.  Have  those  efforts  been  influenced  at  all  by 
the  persuasion  of  persons  connected  with  reformatory 
institutions  ? — Let  us  take  the  case  of  Miss  Duck  at 
Bristol.  There  was  no  question  asked  as  to  the  future 
at  all.  If  a  poor  woman  knocks  at  the  door  there  and 
asks  for  admission,  it  is  not  a  question  with  these 
ladies  or  the  medical  attendant  as  to  whether  she  wants 
to  get  cured  to  go  to  prostitution  again  or  not.  They 
are  started  with  this  one  thought  before  them,  that 
they  are  suffering.  We  will  do  what  we  can  to  ame- 
liorate it,  and  leave  those  people  entirely  to  their  own 
consciences  afterwards.  There  is  no  pressure  what- 
ever of  the  same  with  us.  There  is  no  pressure  what- 
ever. 

18.166.  Then  do  women  who  are  suffering  from 
actual  disease  voluntarily  present  themselves  for  refor- 
mation or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  aid  ? — Some  do. 

1 8. 167.  Do  they  come  there  with  a  desire  to  be  weaned 


from  their  mode  of  life  ? — I  suppose  throughout  the  FORTY- 
whole  a  certain  proportion  have  been  found  diseased  ;  ICIEST  DAY. 

but  you  can  easily  understand,  not  being  !i  medical  ~^  

man,  I  have  not  much  experience,  and  it  is  a  thing  I  'Thomas. 
have  always  guardedly  kept  from.   I  believe  the  nature    ^  ~ 
of  the  disease  may  be  altered  :  thus,  a  house  c.'dches  ^  ^' 

fire,  there  is  a  spark,  and  it  goes  right  through  the 
building  ;  so  it  is  with  venereal  disease  ;  the  woman 
does  not  know  when  she  contracts  it,  it  goes  on  scor- 
ing in  her  system  for  a  time,  and  from  the  testimony 
of  our  matrons,  many  who  afterwards  turned  out  to 
be  diseased  were  not  aware  of  it  at  the  time  of  their 
admission,  but  regular  food,  and  other  things  will 
just  bring  it  out ;  then  when  so  found,  you  have  only  to 
say  to  them  you  must  go  to  the  hospital ;  and  too  often 
the  question  is.  Where  can  we  go  ? 

18.168.  Have  you  heard  that  there  are  6,000  prosti- 
tutes in  this  city  known  to  the  police  ? — Yes. 

18.169.  And  that  there  are  supposed  to  be  more 
than  three  times  that  number  actually  engaged  in  that 
mode  of  life  ? — I  should  think  there  must  1)e  quite 
that ;  but  I  may  just  state  that  while  the  police  give 
that  report  they  show  a  very  encouraging  decrease  in 
the  number  of  prostitutes. 

18.170.  Suppose  there  are  as  many  as  10,000  to 
15,000  prostitutes  in  this  city,  do  you  think  there 
are  reformatory  institutions  sufficient  to  reach  all 
those  and  induce  them  to  go  to  hosj^ital  when  they 
are  diseased  ? — I  do.  My  conviction  is  that  from  the 
changes  I  have  seen  in  prostitutes — and  I  have  seen, 
I  think,  at  least  three  generations  of  them  during  my 
laboTU's  on  their  behalf — that  the  diseased  prostitutes 
of  London  would  only  be  too  thankful  to  have  an 
opportunity  presented  to  them  of  getting  cured. 

18.171.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  reason  Avhy 
they  do  not  offer  themselves  for  cure  is  the  deficiency 
of  accommodation  ? — Just  so. 

18.172.  When  a  woman  is  admitted  info  hospital 
by  her  own  application  for  the  purpose  of  being  cured, 
would  you  detain  her  against  her  will  untd  she  Avas 
cured  ? — No,  for  the  simple  reason  that  as  soon  as 
ever  a  woman  finds  herself  oppressed  by  it  she  Avould 
innnediately  say,  "  I  am  a  kind  of  prisoner  here," 
an  unfavourable  impression  Avould  be  made  on  her 
mind,  and  if  she  contracted  the  disease  again  she 
would  not  be  so  likely  to  apply  a  second  lime.  I 
think  that  the  working  of  this  system  would  be  to 
spread  the  disease  in  the  metropolis  both  in  numbers 
affected  and  also  of  the  virulence  of  the  disease  itself. 

18.173.  Then  if  this  disease  was  treated  in  hospital 
only,  through  the  medium  of  voluntary  submission, 
you  think  that  the  women  would  be  deterred  from  ap- 
plying for  cure  if  they  thought  they  were  to  be  detained 
until  they  were  cured  ? — Most  dt  cidedly,  they  would 
tell  others.  I  submit  that  it  is  a  fact  that  one  reason 
why  the  disease  prevails  in  Paris  to  such  an  extent 
as  it  does — I  am  informed  that  it  is  worse  there  than 
in  London,  with  all  the  police  superintendence — is 
because  there  it  is  a  crime,  here  it  is  a  misfortune, 
and  as  we  have  referred  to  the  police,  I  may  just 
diverge  for  the  moment,  the  police  returns  show  a 
decreased  number  of  prostitutes  in  London,  the 
English  method  hitherto  has  been  to  give  the 
guardianship  of  public  morals  into  the  hands  of  the 
parish  ;  in  Paris  it  is  to  give  the  guardianship  of 
public  morals  into  the  hands  of  the  police  ;  prostitu- 
tion is  decreasing  both  in  its  base  aspects  and  also 
numerically  under  the  present  mode  of  dealing  Avith  it, 
I  therefore  tremble  at  the  prospect  of  the  change  in 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  it. 

18.174.  Are  you  of'  opinion  that  fewer  girls  resort 
to  this  mode  of  life  than  formerly  ? — Yes,  that  is  I 
mean  with  regard  to  the  last  increase  of  population. 
The  police  returns  show  I  think  a  fourth  less  in  the 
number  of  prostitutes  now  than  10  years  ago. 

18.175.  Are  you  of  opinion  when  it  comes  to  that 
that  the  morals  of  men  are  improved  ? — That  is  a 
difficult  point,  but  as  we  touch  on  the  men  here  there 
is  no  doubt  there  is  a  far  larger  number  of  immoral  men 
than  immoral  women.  If  the  Legislatui-e  takes  this  up 
until  they  can  really  be  said  to  stamp  it  out  fairly, 
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every  man  who  cannot  prove  that  he  avoids  prosti- 
tutes or  fornication  in  any  shape  or  form  ought  to  go 
up  for  periodical  examination. 

1 8. 1 76.  You  think  that  men  known  not  to  avoid  a 
vicious  lifo  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  periodical 
examination  ? — Certainly,  every  man. 

18.177.  How  would  you  ascertain  that  men  led 
a  vicious  life  ?  —  Precisely  on  the  same  principle 
that  the  Act  now  operates  in  the  towns  where 
it  applies.  I  will  give  you  two  cases,  taking  the 
town  of  Folkestone,  and  I  had  this  from  the  lips  of 
a  woman  who  had  been  under  the  Acts,  and  when 
questioning  her  closely  as  to  the  point  she  said, 
"  It  operates  there  in  this  way  :  respectable  girls  are 
"  sometimes  arrested."  There  were  two  assistants  in 
Folkestone  at  a  tradesman's  establishment.  Those 
girls  were  seen  by  the  detective  to  walk  on  the 
Leas  on  two  or  three  nights  with  different  men,  and 
they  were  brought  up  and  called  upon  to  submit 
themselves,  and  they  left  the  town.  Now  admitting 
that  it  is  fair  to  apply  such  treatment  to  women,  even 
to  prostitutes,  for  the  onus  of  the  proof  of  innocence, 
I  think  rests  in  a  very  great  extent  on  the  woman,  so 
let  every  man  who  is  unmarried,  and  every  man  who 
is  seen  to  walk  in  the  public  streets  with  more  women 
than  one  be  arrested  by  the  police  and  be  bound  to 
sign  the  submission.  Within  a  mile  of  where  we 
are  now  sitting  my  duties  called  me  to  visit  a  poor 
unfortunate  within  the  last  three  months  with  a 
view  to  her  reformation.  I  found  her  in  a  very 
distressed  state  of  mind.  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  her  to  believe  that  she  could  be  raised,  and 
I  said,  "  Now  you  know  there  are  a  great  many  bad 
"  men  as  well  as  bad  women,  do  not  you  think  there 
"  are  ?  "  and  she  looked  at  me,  "  Good  men,"  she  said, 
"  there  are  none  ;  "  and  I  venture  to  say  there  is 
scarcely  a  man  in  London  to-day  but  would  if  his 
deeds  were  known  to  his  fellows  as  they  are  known 
to  God,  and  this  legislation  were  fairly  applied,  but 
would  have  to  go  before  a  magistrate  and  sign  the 
submission  to  the  Act. 

18.178.  The  Acts  only  apply  to  common  prostitutes, 
they  do  not  apply  to  women  leading  an  unchaste  life 
without  olfering  themselves  for  public  hire  ? — I  submit 
that  prostitution  is  prostitution,  and  I  define  prostitu- 
tion thus  :  A  man  who  prostitutes  his  person  for 
pleasure  is  as  much  a  prostitute  in  the  sight  of  God  as 
a  woman  who  prostitutes  herself  for  half-a-crown  or  a 
guinea.  Prostitution  is  prostitution,  and  there  are  male 
prostitutes  as  well  as  female  prostitutes.  Any  man 
who  uses  his  person  other  than  for  procreation  is  a 
prostitute  before  God. 

18.179.  But  looking  at  the  moral  aspect  of  this 
question,  do  not  you  see  a  difference  between  the  state 
of  a  woman  who  prostitutes  her  person  for  hire  and  a 
man  who  resorts  to  that  prostitute  for  pleasure  ? — It 
has  been  my  practice  for  years  past  to  see  for  myself, 
as  for  instance  in  Paris.  I  went  into  the  brothels  ;  I 
went  into  the  saloons  too  to  see  them  myself.  I  took 
every  care  to  see  for  myself.  I  was  in  the  Pavilion  last 
night;  there  must  have  been  500  persons  there,  and  the 
sexes  were  about  equally  divided.  I  saw  men  of  all 
ages  with  women  ;  I  saw  them  coming  up.  A  man 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  loose  women 
goes  with  one  on  Monday  night,  and  another  on 
Wednesday  night,  and  another  on  Friday  night,  and 
so  on.  I  accept  your  question  in  all  its  integrity,  and 
I  say  that  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  if  the  women 
are  to  be  placed  under  such  control,  the  disease  can- 
not be  stamped  out,  unless  every  man  who  cannot 
prove  that  he  does  not  go  with  women  other  than  his 
own  wife,  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  police,  and  any  man  who  uses  his  person  other  than 
for  procreation  is  a  prostitute. 

18.180.  We  are  now  speaking  of  women  who  offer 
their  bodies  for  hire  for  men.  The  Acts  are  limited  to 
that  class  of  women ;  they  do  not  extend  to  the  whole 
class  of  unchaste  women,  but  are  strictly  limited  to 
women  who  for  gain  offer  their  bodies  for  prosti- 
tution.   Do  you  think  that  women  of  that  class  ought 


to  be  subject  to  any  police  regulation  or  not  ?  Cer- 
tainly not. 

18.181.  Then  you  say  that  you  consider  every  man 
resorting  to  any  woman  other  than  his  wife  is  a  prosti- 
tute ? — Most  decidedly. 

18.182.  And  you  would  subject  him  to  examination  ? 
— Most  decidedly.  If  it  will  not  come  under  the  head 
of  prostitution  it  will  not,  but  if  you  take  the  defi- 
nition of  prostitution  in  the  Act  you  will  justify  my 
opinion. 

18.183.  Having  stated  your  opinion  that  men  pur- 
suing a  licentious  life  should  be  subject  to  periodical 
examination,  would  you  object  to  women  pursuing  a 
licentious  life  being  subjected  to  the  same  ? — Certainly 
not,  if  the  men  are  classed  with  them,  not  until  then, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  necessary ;  my  conviction 
is  that  a  woman  is  far  more  willing  to  go  and  be 
cured  than  men,  and  with  regard  to  the  propagation 
of  disease  I  am  of  opinion  that  men  propagate  quite 
as  much  as  women  ;  in  fact,  it  is  known  that  a  man 
being  in  a  bad  state  of  disease,  if  he  can  find  a  com- 
paratively pure  woman  to  have  connexion  with,  that 
is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  best  reUefs  to  his  corrupt 
system. 

18.184.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  women 
who  have  passed  under  these  Acts  ? — Yes,  and  one 
and  all  state  it  has  a  demoralising  effect,  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  stamp  out  all  the  remains  of  good  feeling. 

18.185.  Is  that  their  voluntary  statement  to  you  ? 
— Yes,  and  it  is  the  fact  as  well  as  I  can  gather  by 
observation. 

18.186.  To  what  particular  part  of  the  Acts  do  they 
refer  as  having  the  effect  of  stamping  out  any  remains 
of  shame  ? — The  police  supervision  altogether,  and 
the  periodical  examination,  the  signing  and  making 
themselves  subject  to  the  Acts,  and  then  going  up  for 
examination. 

18.187.  Have  you  found  those  women  who  have 
been  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts  more  difficult 
to  deal  with  than  others  and  less  susceptible  of  reform- 
ation?— Perhaps  not,  but  more  degraded. 

18.188.  And  have  they  attributed  their  degradation 
to  the  periodical  examination  ? — Yes,  to  its  bioitalising 
effect. 

18.189.  Do  you  concur  in  that  opinion  ? — Most 
decidedly ;  and  I  think  any  one  taking  the  trouble  to 
see  the  Fi-ench  women  as  they  are  now  abounding  in 
London,  and  the  English  women  will  at  once  see  the 
correctness  of  my  remark. 

18.190.  Is  there  any  portion  of  these  Acts  that  you 
would  retain  ? — Only  one  part,  that  is  that  the  State 
should  reserve  to  itself  the  power  of  supplementing 
public  hospitals,  supposing  that  voluntary  hospitals 
could  not  be  made  sufficiently  extensive,  though  I 
believe  they  could  be.  I  beheve  if  a  judicious  appeal 
were  now  made  by  the  existing  hospital  authorities, 
money  would  soon  be  forthcoming,  but  supposing  that 
could  not  be  the  case,  then  let  the  State  in  some  way 
perhaps  through  the  different  infirmaries  attached  to 
the  workhouse  have  Lock  wards. 

18.191.  There  is  a  provision  in  these  Acts  which 
renders  it  penal  foi'  a  biothel  keeper  to  harbour  diseased 
prostitutes  ;  would  you  repeal  that  provision,  bearing 
in  mind  that  a  brothel  keeper  is  a  person  who  trades 
in  this  unfortunate  vice  for  his  or  her  gain  ? — I  would 
not  recognise  the  brothel  keepers.  I  would  not  allow 
them  as  it  were  to  have  an  existence  in  society. 

18.192.  But  the  law  has  for  years  recognised 
brothel  keepers,  and  subjected  them  to  punishment  ? — 
Yes,  but  it  only  recognises  them  as  offenders.  Here 
the  law  proposes  to  recognise  them  as  co-workers  j  it 
at  once  gives  them  a  status.  That  piece  of  legislation 
1  think  is  almost  exceptional  and  by  itself.  A  reward 
of  20/.  is  given  for  the  suppression,  or  can  at  least  be 
claimed  for  the  suppression  of  every  brothel.  Up  to 
the  present  time  they  have  only  been  looked  upon  as 
offenders  against  the  law.  This  Act  proposes  to  make 
them  co-workers  with  the  police. 

18.193.  {Dr.  Paget.)  In  what  way  does  the  Act 
make  the  brothel  keeper  co-workers  with  the  police  ? 
— Thus,  I  will  suppose  the  Act  is  in  operation  in 
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London,  and  a  woman  sees  that  one  of  her  inmates  is 
suffering  from  disease,  she  calls  in  the  police,  she  co- 
operates with  the  police,  at  the  present  time  a  brothel 
keeper  calling  in  a  policeman  says,  I  have  a  woman 
in  my  house,  she  gives  information  against  herself, 
which  renders  her  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  and 
I  trust  the  day  will  never  dawn  on  our  country,  when 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  this  disease  we  shall  so 
legislate  as  to  take  such  a  base  class,  and  make  them 
fellow  workers  with  the  paid  police  of  the  land. 

18.194.  {Chairman.^  I  will  put  the  question  to  you 
in  another  form,  Avould  you  make  a  brothel  keeper,  or 
any  lodging-house  keeper,  who  harboured  a  woman 
whom  that  lodging-house  keeper  knew  to  be  diseased, 
subject  to  penal  consequences  ? — If  you  will  put  it 
"  other  than  a  brothel  keeper,"  and  put  the  question 
on  a  broader  basis,  namely,  making  it  small-pox,  itch, 
or  any  other  contagious  disease,  then  I  say  that  such 
information  might  be  given  with  advantage. 

18.195.  Then  you  see  a  distinction  between  a 
person  called  a  lodging-house  keeper  harbouring  a 
diseased  prostitute,  and  a  brothel  keeper  ? — I  take  it 
the  definition  is  in  our  statute  books  ;  a  lodging-house 
keeper's  is  a  perfectly  respectable  lawful  mode  of  living, 
and  a  brothel  keeper  is  one  who  opens  her  doors  at 
night  to  receive  anyone  who  likes  to  go  in,  and 
emphatically  I  express  myself  against  making  such 
wretches  fellow  workers  with  a  respectable  body  of 
men. 

18.196.  Then  a  lodging-house  keeper  who  is  not  so 
culpable  as  a  brothel-house  keeper  should  be  subject 
to  punishment,  but  not  the  brothel  keeper  ? — I  put 
the  question  on  a  broader  basis,  I  say  all  contagious 
disease,  and  here  again  this  disease  cannot,  because 
there  is  no  connexion  ;  but  seeing  that  to  be  the  case  I 
would  hold  that  the  lodging-house  keeper  be  amenable 
to  punishment  for  harbouring  a  person  with  the  itch 
or  small-pox,  which  might  be  propagated  without 
connexion. 

18.197.  Are  you  aware  that  the  venereal  disease 
can  be  communicated  without  sexual  connexion  ? — I 
can  only  say  that  I  was  not  aware,  and  until  to-day 
the  testimony  I  have  received  has  been  that  sexual 
connexion  must  take  place. 

18.198.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  You  have  told  us 
that  three  out  of  four  of  the  50  per  cent,  who  go  out 
of  your  Homes  are  permanently  reclaimed,  did  I 
really  understand  you  to  say  that  ? — I  did. 

18.199.  Do  you  put  that  generally  as  the  average 
reclamation  by  means  of  Homes  throughout  the 
country  ? — No,  1  merely  referred  to  the  experience 
of  the  institution  with  which  I  am  identifieu. 

18.200.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what 
the  per-centage  of  reclamation  is  in  other  Homes  ? — 
I  cannot  answer  that,  I  have  not  the  means  of  observa- 
tion, and  it  is  very  difficult.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  say  what  is  reclamation  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  put 
down  as  reclamation  which  is  not  really  so. 

18.201.  But  the  reclamation  in  Homes  has  been 
estimated  at  different  figures,  some  say  15,  and  some 
30  per  cent.,  and  you  say  three  out  of  four.  How  do 
you  account  for  the  reclamation  in  your  Home  being 
so  very  large  a  proportion  as  50  per  cent,  of  the  women 
admitted  ? — It  is  more  easy  to  reclaim  women  in  the 
metropolis  than  in  a  country  town,  as  you  are  aware 
in  country  towns  everybody  knows  everybody.  If  a 
person  in  a  limited  district  bears  a  good  reputation, 
that  good  reputation  if  he  takes  care  is  sustained.  On 
the  other  hand  if  a  person  loses  caste  they  get  branded, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  such  a  person  ever  to 
recover  his  original  respectable  position.  Not  so  in 
London.  London  being  a  world  in  itself,  a  woman 
enters  a  reformatory ;  she  is  not  known  when  she 
comes  out ;  nobody  has  the  least  idea  of  her  antecedents  ; 
she  is  able  to  recover  her  position  more  easily  than  in 
country  towns.  Then  again  institutions  have  different 
rules  and  regulations,  and  different  modes  of  treat- 
ment, some  almost  approach  prison  discipline  ;  when 
that  is  the  case  their  proportion  of  reclamation  must 
necessarily  be  very  small,  because  however  desirable  in 
the  estimation  of  some  it  may  be  to  put  these  poor 


creatures  under  prison  treatment,  they  are  only  to  be 
won  by  kindliness  and  Christian  love. 

18.202.  What  reason  have  you  for  supposing  that 
subscription  to  public  hospitals  would  flow  in  to  a 
larger  amount  than  now  if  such  an  appeal  as  you  indi- 
cate wei"e  made  ? — The  English  purse  has  up  to 
to-day  always  been  open  to  supply  means  for  necessi- 
tous cases,  and  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  necessity 
of  the  case  has  been,  and  the  respectability  of  those 
who  make  the  appeal ;  thus,  for  instance,  like  our 
metropolitan  hospitals,  which  are  managed  by  com- 
mittees and  boards  of  men  of  known  respectability, 
they  issuing  their  appeals  would  find  a  very  much 
better  chance  than  others. 

18.203.  How  do  you  account  for  it  not  having  been 
done  before  ?— That  I  cannot  account  for,  I  have  ob- 
served that  for  the  last  20  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  attention  paid  to  the  whole  of  this  subject. 

18.204.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  6,000  pros- 
titutes in  the  metropolis;  are  you  aware  how  many 
beds  there  are  for  the  accommodation  of  Lock 
patients  ?  —  I  am  aware  of  this,  that  it  is  sadly 
deficient. 

18.205.  Should  you  be  surprised  at  being  told  that 
there  are  only  about  200  or  250  beds  ? — I  should  not 
be  at  all  surprised,  for  the  reasons  I  have  adduced, 
where  there  was  one  reformatory  for  the  reclamation  of 
fallen  women  20  years  ago  there  are  now  25. 

18.206.  There  being,  if  what  is  alleged  is  true,  only 
about  200  beds  for  the  accommodation  of  Lock  patients, 
would  not  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  result  in  this,  that 
you  would  have  an  increase  of  disease,  and  that  these 
unfortun<;te  women  would  revert  to  the  original  con- 
dition of  disease  which  they  were  in  before  the  Acts 
were  passed  ? — The  Acts  are  not  in  force  in  London. 

18,206a.  I  am  speaking  generally  of  where  the  Acts 
are  in  force  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
an  increase  of  disease. 

18.207.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  state  of  the 
women  at  the  military  camps  for  instance  ? — Yes,  1>ut 
then  why  ?  I  know  that  the  condition  of  some  women 
at  Aldershot  14  or  15  years  ago  was  fearful  to  con- 
template, but  are  we  safe  in  inferring  that  those 
women  were  in  that  state  because  they  objected  to  go 
and  be  cured.  I  was  called  to  Aldershot  some 
15  or  16  years  ago  to  look  into  the  condition  of  the 
poor  women  there,  and  I  found  that  some  of  them 
were  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  positively  in  outhouses, 
and  on  one  bitter  night  a  prostitute  gave  birth  to  a 
child  in  the  open  air,  the  child  died  as  soon  as  it  was 
out  of  her  freezing  body,  but  are  we  right  in  affirming 
that  such  a  person  would  not  have  availed  herself  of 
shelter  if  it  had  been  at  hand  ? 

18.208.  But  if  the  Acts  were  r^^pealed,  what  oppor- 
tunities would  these  unfortunate  women  have  of 
getting  cured  ? — Just  as  public  sympathy  has  gradually 
increased  during  the  last  20  years  for  the  establish- 
ment of  homes  for  their  reclamation,  so  in  my  opinion 
if  proper  means  were  employed  funds  would  be  forth- 
coming to  establish  these  necessary  adjuncts, 

18.209.  But  ought  not  the  necessary  adjuncts  to  be 
commenced  before  the  Acts  are  repealed? — Suppose 
the  Lock  hospitals  are  existing  now  and  they  had  a 
little  start,  I  have  very  little  doubt  but  that  they 
would  be  able  to  sustain  them. 

18.210.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  the  question 
I  ask  you.  Ought  not  the  necessary  adjuncts  to  be 
established  before  the  Acts  are  repealed  ? — Most 
decidedly. 

18.211.  Then  you  would  not  repeal  the  Acts  until 
jow  had  sufficient  voluntary  accommodation  for  those 
patients  ? — I  would  not  be  so  suicidal  as  that,  but  I 
would  repeal  certain  parts  of  the  Act  immediately. 

18.212.  What  parts  would  you  repeal  ? — The  sign- 
ing of  the  submission. 

18.213.  That  you  object  to  as  demoralizing  ? — That, 
gentlemen,  you  know.  You  have  been  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  know  it. 

18.214.  {Mr.  C.  Buxton.)  You  said  you  would  not 
object  to  the  Acts  as  regarded  women,  provided  men 
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were  also  subjected  to  the  same  ? — That  is'  as  1 
stated. 

J  8,215.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  garrison  towns  it 
is  generally  found  that  it  is  the  soldiers  who  consort 
with  the  women  to  whom  these  Acts  apply  ? — Yes,  I 
am  aware  of  that. 

18.216.  And  are  you  aware  that  as  a  general  rule 
it  has  been  at  any  rate  a  very  usual  practice  for  the 
soldiers  of  those  regiments  to  be  examined  in  the  way 
you  suggest  ? — I  am. 

18.217.  Then  why  does  not  the  statement  you  have 
previously  made  apply  to  such  cases,  that  you  would 
not  object  to  the  women  being  examined  if  there  was 
some  rule  by  which  the  men  Avere  examined  also  ? — I 
will  be  silent  there. 

18.218.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  You  laid  stress  upon 
the  desirableness  of  the  police  who  interfere  with 
prostitutes  being  in  uniform  ? — Yes. 

18.219.  You  think  if  they  were  not  in  uniform  they 
would  abuse  their  powers  ? — Most  decidedly. 

18.220.  Have  you  any  case  v/hich  has  suggested 
that  possibility  to  you  ? — Yes. 

18.221.  You  have  reason  to  think  that  the  jiolice 
l^owers  have  been  abused  in  consequence  of  their  not 
being  in  uniform  ? — Yes.  I  will  give  you  one  of  my 
last  cases.  A  poor  creature  Avith  tears  in  her  eyes 
told  me  about  a  fortnight  ago  that  she  came  from 
Devonport.  I  said,  "  Wliat  is  your  impression  of  the 
Acts  ?  "  She  burst  into  tears  and  said,  "  I  should  not 
"  have  been  here  to-day  had  it  not  been  for  those  bad 
"  Acts."  I  said,  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  She  said 
"  I  was  keeping  company  with  a  soldier."  She 
asserted  that  she  Avas  virtuous  at  that  time.  Her 
movements  were  Avatched  by  the  detective  police,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  she  was  served  with  notice 
to  come  up  for  examination.  She  said  "  I  signed,  and 
then  T  felt  I  Avas  a  prostitute,  and  I  became  reckless." 
That  is  only  one  case. 

18.222.  You  attribute  that  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
police  not  being  in  uniform  ? — To  a  very  great  extent. 

18.223.  I  Avant  particularly  to  know  Avhatyour  view- 
is  on  the  point  you  have  brought  forward  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  the  police  being  in  uniform  if  they  are 
employed  at  all  ? — If  in  uniform  their  positions  are  at 
once  known,  otherwise  they  are  not,  and  Avhile  I  am 
prepared,  and  indeed  I  am  glad  to  say  in  that  body 
there  are  some  of  the  most  respectable  men,  there  are 
some  black  sheep  amongst  them. 

18.224.  My  point  Avas  this  :  there  has  been  a  case 
which,  I  think,  has  come  before  us  in  evidence  of  a  vir- 
tuous Avoman  Avho  Avas  stated  to  haA'e  been  accosted 
by  the  police — I  think  it  was  at  Devonport — and  the 
police  Avho  are  supposed  to  have  offended  could  not 
bs  identified.  Now,  it  seems  perfectly  possible,  if  the 
police  be  not  in  any  uniform  that  persons  might,  for 
the  sake  of  what  is  vulgularly  called  a  lark,  personate 
the  police,  and  so  produce  very  great  mischief.  Do 
you  think  that  is  possible  ? — Most  decidedly. 

18.225.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  had  that  in 
your  mind  when  you  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of 
the  police  being  in  uniform  ? — Yes,  besides  Avhich  the 
police  ofiend  the  same  as  other  people,  but  if  a  man 
is  in  uniform  his  number  can  be  at  once  seen,  and  he 
can  be  called  to  account,  whereas  it  is  a  question  of 
identification  Avith  the  police  now. 

18.226.  Your  experience  leads  you  to  lay  great 
stress  on  the  importance  of  the  police  being  in  uni- 
form ? — Yes. 

18.227.  Have  you  ever  considered  Avhether  any 
special  treatment  could  be  adopted  Avith  regard  to 
very  young  girls  who  are  upon  the  streets  ?  It  has 
been  in  evidence  before  us  that  some  of  these  girls 
are  not  more  than  14  ;  would  you  be  of  opinion  that 
persons  of  that  age  might  be  treated  in  an  exceptional 
juanner,  and  might,  for  instance,  be  sent  to  a  home  or 
reformatory,  whether  they  would  or  no  ? — Now  there, 
I  think,  we  are  coming  to  a  bright  spot,  if  I  may 
express  my  opinion. 

18.228.  I  want  to  know  exactly  your  opinion  upon 
that  ? — I  have  long  thought  that  the  police  should 
have  powers  to  arrest  such  young  girls,  not  necessarily 


as  prostitutes,  but  as  loiterers.  I  would  not  call  them 
prostitutes. 

18,229.  But  my  questioii  is  this.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  right  and  politic  to  adopt  an  exceptional  treat- 
ment with  regard  to  very  young  girls  ?  For  instance 
you  would  not  arrest  in  the  streets  a  Avoman  of  25 
merely  because  she  Avas  loitering,  but  would  you  adopt 
some  such  treatment  with  regard  to  very  young 
girls  ? — I  would  arrest  all  loiterers  under  a  certain 
age  between  certain  hours — not  as  prostitutes,  but  as 
loiterers. 

18.230.  And  what  Avould  you  do  Avith  them  ? — I  am 
not  acquainted  with  all  the  provisions  in  the  Indus- 
trial Schools  Act,  but  I  think  they  Avould  afford  some 
useful  suggestions  here. 

18.231.  YouAvould  send  them  to  industrial  schools, 
or  something  of  that  kind? — Or  something  of  that 
kind. 

18.232.  I  do  not  Avant  to  pin  you  down,  but  Avould 
you  think  it  a  desirable  thing,  from  the  experience  you 
have  had  of  women,  that  A'ery  young  girls  should  be 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  authorities,  and 
sent  to  industrial  schools,  or  not  ? — J  think  it  Avould 
be  a  good  thing  if  Avithin  certain  hours. 

18.233.  The  general  principle  you  accept.' — Yes, 
between  certain  hours  under  the  protection  of  the 
police, 

18.234.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  ex- 
perience of  the  Avorking  of  these  Acts  had  led  you  to 
think  that  they  demoralise  and  harden  the  prosti- 
tutes; is  that  the  case? — Yes,  and  the  men  who  consort 
with  them. 

18.235.  Where  have  you  had  experience  of  the 
AVorking  of  the  Acts  ? — Cases  have  come  under  my 
notice,  I  Avill  say  more  from  Woolwich,  Chatham, 
Colchester,  and  Portsmouth. 

18.236.  At  those  places? — In  London,  by  persons 
sent  fi'om  those  different  places. 

18.237.  But  you  are  aAvare  that  in  London  the  Acts 
are  not  in  force  ? — Just  so.  My  opinion  is  formed  from 
the  statements  of  the  women  themselves,  and  also  from 
my  observation  of  those  of  them  Avho  have  been  in  our 
own  Homes. 

18.238.  You  have  formed  your  opinion  then  from 
the  experience  of  Avomen  avIio  have  come  from  what 
are  called  the  protected  districts  ? — Yes. 

18.239.  But  you  never  had  any  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  Acts  in  the  pj-otected  districts  them- 
selves ? — No  ;  but  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving very  many  of  the  Avomen  from  those  towns. 

18.240.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  was 
at  present  a  reAvard  of  20/.  for  the  suppression  of  a 
brothel  ?— Yes. 

18.241.  Is  that  the  laAV  ? — I  think  I  could  almost 
repeat  it.  It  is  an  old  Act  of  George  II.  Any 
householder  paying  scot  and  bearing  lot  Avho  shall 
give  information  to  the  constable  of  the  parish,  his 
duty  then  is  to  lay  the  case  before  the  police,  and 
they  are  bound  to  prosecute  out  of  the  parochial 
funds  at  their  disposal  and  give  to  each  informer  the 
sum  of  20/. 

18.242.  But  is  not  there  some  condition  as  to  the 
character  of  those  persons  Avho  lay  the  information. 
Must  they  not  be  householders  in  the  neighbourhood 
or  something  of  that  kind  ? — Inhabitants  paying  scot 
and  bearing  lot.  I  suppose  they  Avould  be  inhabitants 
paying  the  parochial  taxes. 

18.243.  Then  it  is  not  true  that  any  person  laying 
information  against  a  brothel  keeper  can  get  a  reward 
for  doing  so  ? — Any  parishioner. 

18.244.  (Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  With  reference  to 
your  statement  of  Avhat  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
Haymarket,  did  not  the  police  make  a  A'ery  earnest 
attempt  many  years  before  that,  to  arrest  Avomen 
Avalking  about  the  streets  and  soliciting  in  that  dis- 
trict ? — That  Avas  after  the  passing  of  Sir  George 
Grey's  Act. 

18.245.  But  I  am  speaking  of  previous  to  that,  30 
years  ago  ? — Yes. 

18.246.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  measure  ?— 
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That  I  cannot  say  ;  I  am  speaking  of  more  re- 
cently. 

18.247.  Are  you  aware  that  the  women  were  taken 
up  before  the  magistrate,  and  that  great  commisera- 
tion was  excited  in  the  public  mind  by  having  these 
girls  taken  up,  several  in  the  course  of  a  night  ? — 
That  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with. 

18.248.  You  ai-e  not  aware  of  the  indignation 
that  that  plan  of  arresting  girls  and  taking  them 
before  magistrates  caused  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it, 
but  I  know  it  did  not  produce  the  same  effect 
four  or  five  years  ago.  I  must  state  that  there  has 
been  a  marvellous  change  in  public  opinion  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  Thirty  years  ago,  before  a  brothel 
keeper  could  be  prosecuted  evidence  was  regarded  as 
essential  that  fornication  had  been  committed  in  the 
house.  Such  evidence  is  not  required  now.  They 
take  a  more  substantial  kind  of  evidence. 

18.249.  You  were  talking  about  the  police  having 
authority  to  arrest  women  for  solicitation,  and  I  want 
to  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  that  had  been 
tried  within  say  the  last  25  years,  and  that  the  bring- 
ing of  these  poor  Avomen  in  all  their  finery  before  the 
magistrate  produced  very  great  commiseration,  and 
very  strong  remarks  were  made  by  the  public  press 
about  it  ? — No. 

1 8,250-1 .  How  long  do  you  think  these  girls  remain 
on  the  town  ? — Not  so  long  as  formerly.  100  con- 
secutive cases  were  taken  last  year,  and  the  average 
time  on  the  streets  was  found  to  be  just  over  one 
year. 

18.252.  I  think  you  said  you  liked  the  system  of 
voluntary  hospitals,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

18.253.  Why  is  it  that  girls  did  not  for  a  long  time 
go  to  voluntary  hospitals  regularly  ? — I  should  be 
inclined  to  think  it  was  because  there  were  not  the 
same  efforts  made  to  bring  good  influences  to  bear 
upon  them  as  of  late  years. 

18.254.  It  may  be  that  they  were  more  roughly 
treated  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

18.255.  And  many  had  to  pay  for  necessaries  ? — 
Yes. 

18.256.  And  the  feeling  has  set  in,  has  it  not,  for 
many  years,  among  certain  parties  in  England,  to 
decline  to  give  them  money  ? — Yes. 

18.257.  You  are  aware  that  in  some  hospitals  girls 
have  been  taken  in  from  time  inmiemorial  ? — Yes. 

18.258.  Do  you  know  St.  Bartholomew's  ? — Yes. 

18.259.  Do  you  know  how  many  are  taken  in  there? 
—No. 

18.260.  Are  you  aware  that  between  300  and  400, 
nearer  the  latter  figure,  are  taken  in  yearly  ? — No 
doubt ;  and  I  have  sent  many  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
during  the  last  1 5  or  20  years. 

18.261.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  the  hospitals  in  moments  of  caprice  ? 
— A  very  small  proportion.  It  has  been  said  they  would 
leave,  and  I  dare  say  they  would  in  seaport  towns. 

18.262.  {Dr.  Paget.)  You  mentioned  that  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  prostitutes  who  come  into  your  night 
refuge  are  willing  to  go  into  reformatories,  and  that 
of  these  so  large  a  proportion  as  three  out  of  four 
actually  become  reformed  ? — Yes, 

18.263.  What  evidence  have  you  of  that  reforma- 
tion being  a  permanent  one — what  do  you  call  a  re- 
formation under  those  circumstances? — The  statistics 
of  the  institution  which  I  have  the  honour  to  serve 
will  show  that,  and  I  arrive  still  further  at  that  con- 
clusion, some  who  are  sent  to  their  friends  may  return 
to  vicious  courses.  Again,  some  who  are  placed  in 
service  will  relapse,  but  then  there  are  others  who  do 
not  appreciate  the  opportunity  so  afforded  them,  who 
do  afterwards  repent  and  fill  up  these  gaps,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  by  judicious  treatment  in  the  present 
day,  young  women  sought  out  carefully  as  is  at  pre- 
sent done  by  a  host  of  efficient  missionaries,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  may  be  permanently  re- 
claimed. 

18.264.  Do  I  understand  from  your  answer  then 
that  you  have  not  an  assurance  of  that  large  pro- 
portion of  75  per  cent.,  or  three  out  of  four,  of  the 
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reformations  being  permanent  ? — No  more  than  you  FORTY- 
will  have  an  assurance — say  500  lads  sent  out  from  FIRST  DAY. 

a  school,  and  are  started  out  respectably,  they  should   

not  all  become  respectable  men,  Thomas. 

18.265,  You  have  mentioned  that  the  system  in   " 

Paris  with  regard  to  these  matters  is  most  deraora-     5  May  1871. 
Using ;  you  are  aware  of  course  that  the  system  in 

Paris  is  very  different  from  the  system  under  these 
Acts  ? — It  is  the  same  principle  ;  the  women  there 
have  to  go  up  for  their  periodical  examination. 

18.266,  Yes,  in  that  respect  the  two  systems  are 
alike,  or  resemble  each  other,  but  you  yourself  pro- 
duced a  paper  which  is  in  use  there,  did  you  not, 
which  you  called  a  license  ? — Yes. 

18.267,  Is  there  any  such  paper  under  the  English 
system  ? — There  was,  but  that  has  been  withdrawn. 

18.268,  Is  there  now  ? — There  is  not,  but  still  at 
the  same  time,  the  thing  amounts  to  the  same.  It  is 
the  periodical  examination  ;  it  is  the  going  to  a  certain 
place  on  a  certain  day. 

18.269,  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  French  system 
tnere  are  numerous  civil  disabilities  to  the  prostitutes 
— a  prevention  of  their  walking  in  particular  parts  of 
the  town,  a  prevention  of  their  wearing  gaudy  dresses 
and  other  regulations  which  must  be  necessarily  very 
disagreeable  to  a  woman  of  this  class,  and  therefore 
prevent  many  women  being  open  jirostitutes  and  lead 
them  to  be  clandestine  prostitutes  ? — I  am  aware  of 
that, 

18.270,  Are    there  any  such  regulations  in  the 

English  Acts  or  anything  at  all  resembling  them  ?  

No,  but  I  believe  the  English  prostitute  has  a  sense 
of  propriety  which  makes  her  shrink  from  an  exposure 
of  her  person  ;  and  there  is  the  pith  of  the  whole 
thing  ;  it  is  the  degradation  to  which  she  is  period- 
ically subjected, 

18.271,  You  consider  that  stamps  out  her  self- 
respect  ? — Yes. 

18.272,  Yet  you  did  propose  that  men  should  be 
subjected  to  a  similar  examination  ? — Most  distinctly, 
if  this  Act  was  to  be  continued, 

18.273,  And  even  women  not  prostitutes,  but  only 
unchaste  ? — Everybody  I  say — treat  all  alike, 

18.274,  This  very  treatment  which  you  say  degrades 
common  prostitutes  still  lower,  you  would  propose  to 
apply  to  a  man  of  loose  character,  and  to  all  women 
who  are  unchaste  ? — Yes,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  evil  would  then  correct  itself  in  my  judgment. 
The  voice  of  the  nation  would  rise  if  it  were  possible 
to  pass  such  a  law  ;  it  would  not  be  on  the  Statute 
book  a  week. 

18.275,  Then  why  recommend  it  ? — For  the  simple 
reason  if  it  is  fair  for  us  to  expose  the  female  pro- 
stitute it  is  fair  to  expose  the  male  prostitute,  I  see 
no  difference.  In  fact  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  the  male  prostitute  who  degrades  himself  for  his 
own  indulgence  is  more  sinful  before  God,,  and  baser 
in  the  estimation  of  a  right  public  opinion,  than  the 
poor  woman  who  when  hungry  goes  out  and  prostitutes 
her  body  for  a  loaf  of  bread. 

18.276,  The  Commission,  as  you  are  aware,  is 
inquiring  into  certain  Acts  of  Parliament  with  a  view 
of  considering  whether  they  should  not  be  altered  or 
expanded.  You  recommend,  amongst  other  things,  that 
every  man  should  be  subjected  to  this  examination 
who  could  not  prove  that  he  keeps  to  his  own  wife. 
The  Commission  is  dealing  with  practical  matters. 
How  would  you  propose  that  a  man  should  prove  that 
he  keeps  to  his  own  wife  ? — I  recommend  the  repeal 
of  the  Acts  ;  but  I  say  if  they  are  to  be  continued, 
and  continued  with  a  view  of  stamping  out  the  disease, 
do  it  vigorously,  and  apply  the  Act  to  both  sexes. 

18.277,  Were  you  in  earnest  when  you  made  those 
recommendations  ? — I  was  in  earnest. 

18.278,  How  is  a  man  to  prove  that  he  keeps  to  his 
own  wife  ? — By  these  Acts  you  have  imposed  the 
same  task  on  the  women.  There  is  a  woman  in  the 
protected  district,  as  it  is  called ;  she  is  seen  walking 
with  two  or  three  gentlemen,  and  the  onus  of  proof  is 
thrown  upon  her,  and  if  the  onus  of  proof  is  thrown 
upon  the  female,  surely  our  sex,  who  are  stronger 
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FOllTY-  and  quite  as  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves, 
FIEST  DAY.  ought  not  to  object  to  it.    I  will  not  object  to  it. 

  18,279.  {Sir  J,  Trelawny.)  Do  I  understand  you 

Mr.  Thomas,         g^y  that  because  you  disapprove  of  the  law  as  it 
stands  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  make  it  worse  in 
5  May  1871.    oj.^gj.  to  rouse  public  opinion  against  it  ? — I  do. 

18.280.  Do  you  advance  that  as  a  general  proposition 
with  regard  to  other  bad  laws  ? — No. 

18.281.  Simply  this  law  ? — Simply  this  law. 

18.282.  In  your  benevolent  endeavours  to  reform 
prostitutes,  have  you  succeeded  in  sending  a  great 
many  to  places  where  they  have  lived  respectably 
afterwards  ? — A  great  many.  We  know  of  upwards 
of  100  who  have  married  after  having  been  in  situa- 
tions ;  and  I  never  i-ecommended  any  man  to  marry  a 
woman  unless  1  saw  she  was  tolerably  certain  to  make 
him  a  good  wife. 

18.283.  Have  you  always  taken  care  to  apprise  the 
persons  who  have  taken  these  women  as  servants  that 
they  had  been  previously  in  that  state  ? — Yes  ;  they 
are  always  distinctly  informed. 

18.284.  Have  you  always  taken  care  that  those 
persons  whom  you  have  sent  to  live  in  positions 
of  trust  with  others  were  free  from  venereal  disease 
before  they  went  ? — We  have  taken  the  trouble  here 
to  prevent  such  persons  going  into  service  until  all 
taint  of  disease  has  passed  away,  most  guardedly  be- 
cause it  Avould  be  known  there  is  an  infected  breath. 
While  I  do  not  believe  in  the  actual  contagion  I  know 
there  is  that,  and  we  consider  the  children  sleeping  in 
the  same  room. 

18.285.  Have  you  taken  all  proper  means  known  to 
science  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  such 
women  are  free  from  contagion  before  sending  them 
as  servants  to  other  people  ? — As  far  as  possible. 

18.286.  Have  you  taken  care  to  have  their  persons 
examined  with  a  view  of  eliciting  the  state  of  the 
case  ? — No. 

18.287.  Do  you  believe  it  possible  to  know  whether 
they  are  diseased  or  not  without  having  recourse  to 
that  scientific  method  of  determining  the  question  ? — 
I  believe  so. 

18.288.  And  you  speak  with  practical  knowledge  ? 
— No  ;  but  I  believe  there  is  a  law  in  science,  that  if 
there  is  a  disease  anywhere  pain  will  remind  the  per- 
son of  it. 

18.289.  Do  you  consider  it  your  duty  as  a  moral 
man  to  take  good  care  that  you  do  not  send  diseased 
persons  into  the  houses  of  other  persons  ? — I  have 
always  done  so,  and  been  most  guarded  on  the  point  ; 
I  think  it  would  be  a  cruel  thing  to  do  so. 

18.290.  You  say  you  have  taken  great  pains  to  put 
brothels  down,  and  have  been  instrumental  in  putting 
down  something  like  200  ? — Not  I,  but  the  associa- 
tion at  the  West  End,  which  was  the  means  of  sup- 
pressing about  100,  not  ail  by  prosecution,  but  some, 
and  others  took  to  flight. 

18.291.  Did  you  co-operate  with  them? — I  did; 
but  my  name  did  not  appear  on  the  list  of  the  com- 
mittee, because  I  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  either  of 
the  parishes. 

18.292.  Do  you  think  it  your  duty  if  it  is  in  your 
power  to  put  down  all  brothels  ? — Not  too  rapidly. 

18.293.  How  would  you  define  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  ought  to  be  done  ? — Supposing  we  take  any 
district  or  country  town  where  vigorous  efforts  are 
made  to  reclaim  fallen  women,  just  in  proportion  as 
the  number  could  be  reduced  so  I  would  gradually 
stamp  out  the  bi'othels,  because  if  the  brothels  are 
left,  the  brothel  keepers  will  of  necessity  seek  new 
customers,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  weak  point.  I 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  induce  Christian  people 
to  act  with  sufficient  vigour  in  that  direction,  one  set 
of  people  say,  our  business  is  simply  to  reclaim  these 
poor  women,  another  set  of  people  use  the  law  to 
protect  them,  1  say  we  ought  to  use  both. 

18.294.  If  I  understand  you,  you  would  not  pro- 
ceed in  a  very  hasty  way  in  putting  down  these 
nuisances  ? — No. 

18.295.  With  regard  to  your  means  of  getting 
information  as  to  this  class,  I  think  you  said  you  would 


wish  the  police  who  might  be  engaged  in  this  duty 
should  wear  uniform  ? — Yes. 

18.296.  That  is  in  order  that  people  might  be 
thoroughly  apprised  that  they  came  to  visit  them  with 
a  view  of  gaining  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

18.297.  Do  you  think  you  would  ever  have  got  the 
knowledge  you  did  in  going  about  to  places  if  you 
had  been  dressed  as  a  policeman  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
I  should. 

18.298.  Then  you  led  people  into  making  statemenis 

from  not  knowing  what  your  character  was  ?  No  ; 

in  Paris  in  some  few  instances. 

18.299.  You  did  that  in  the  interests  of  virtue?  

I  did.  I  should  like  to  add  this,  that  while  I  did  that 
I  had  no  authority  as  a  detective  enforcing  these 
Acts. 

18.300.  Does  not  it  occur  to  you  that  that  made  the 
matter  rather  worse  in  regard  to  this,  that  the  police 
are  employed  by  the  State  ?— No,  I  think  it  makes  it 
better ;  beca.use  the  policemen  in  private  clothes  would 
obtain  information  in  order  to  arrest  the  person ; 
I  would  obtain  the  information  in  the  interests  of 
justice  to  prosecute  those  who  traffic  in  the  vice,  and 
save  the  victim. 

18.301.  With  a  view  of  putting  down  brothels,  but 
not  in  too  great  a  hurry  ? — Yes. 

18.302.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  You  have  told  us  that 
you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  law  if 
men  Avere  compelled  to  prove  that  they  had  kept 
themselves  to  their  own  wives.  Would  you  be  good 
enough  to  tell  us  what  course  you  would"  adopt  with 
regard  to  men  who  have  no  wives  ?— They  of  all 
others,  every  unmarried  man  should  go  in  for  the 
inquiry  over  21  years  of  age. 

18.303.  According  to  your  answer  as  it  stands,  you 
would  require  every  unmarried  man  to  prove  that  he 
had  no  connexion  but  with  his  wife  ? — No,  every 
unmarried  man  should  be  obliged  to  go  up  periodically 
for  examination.  The  object  of  these  Acts  is,  as  I 
understand  them,  to  stamp  out  venereal  disease. 

18.304.  It  appears  from  your  answers  that  your 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  these  Acts  in  the  pro- 
tected  places  is  of  the  most  limited  character  ? — Not 
so  ;  because  I  have  had  women  from  nearly  all  the 
protected  districts. 

18.305.  Your  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
Acts  in  the  protected  districts  is  limited  to  conversa- 
tions you  have  held  with  women  who  have  left  the 
protected  districts  and  have  come  to  London   Yes. 

18.306.  I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  it  is  from  tlie 
statements  you  have  received  from  those  women  that 
you  think  that  periodical  examination  is  very  demo- 
ralising in  its  eflfects  ? — Not  fj-om  them  only,  from 
them  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  clause  in  general, 
that  is  how  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  and  also  from 
my  experience  in  Paris. 

18.307.  Partly  from  what  those  women  have  told 
you  and  partly  from  your  own  theories  on  the  subject? 
— No,  I  object  to  the  term  "  theory." 

18.308.  What  is  it  then  My  experience  of  Paris 
is  no_  theory.  Any  person  going  to  the  Haymarket 
at  night  and  conversing  with  the  French  women 
would  soon  see.  I  had  a  little  French  girl  stop  me 
last  night,  and  my  object  was  to  invite  her  to  go  to 
the  midnight  meeting,  and  out  of  her  mouth  there  was 
a  stream  of  filth  in  a  moment. 

18.309.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question  I  am 
asking  you.  I  want  to  know  whether  your  opinion  of 
the  demoralizing  effect  of  periodical  examination  is 
founded  on  any  other  ground  than  your  conversations 
with  these  women  from  the  protected  districts  ?— 
Founded  on  those  conversations  and  other  things. 

18.310.  What  other  things  ? — Fi-om  my  knowledge 
of  the  class  in  general,  that  is  the  second,  and  human 
nature  is  about  the  same  in  the  two  countries,  and  what 
I  have  seen  in  Paris  and  also  of  French  women  in 
London. 

18.311.  You  have  given  as  an  illustration,  I  under- 
stand, of  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  periodical 
examination,  the  case  of  a  woman  who  in  your  opinion 
was  a  virtuous  woman,  who  was  taken  up  wrongly  by 
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the  police  and  subjected  to  examination,  and  in  that 
case  the  effects  were  demoralizing  ? — Yes. 

18.312.  From  the  efforts  you  have  so  long  made 
for  the  reclamation  of  these  poor  women,  you 
are  aware  of  the  terrible  extent  of  the  vice  they 
practise,  and  you  are  probably  aware  of  the  fact  that 
these  woman  live  by  submitting  themselves  to  three, 
four,  and  five,  and  sometimes  more  men  in  one  even- 
ing. Now  is  it  your  opinion  that  a  woman  who  so 
submits  herself  habitually  night  after  night,  and  month 
after  month  if  possible,  to  that  number  of  men  per 
night,  has  still  so  much  sense  of  virtue  about  her 
that  she  would  consider  it  demoralizing  to  be  examined 
by  a  medical  man  for  her  own  good,  with  the  view  of 
being  cured  of  her  disease  ? — I  do  consider  it  de- 
moraUzing. 

18.313.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  women  you 
say  have  been  reclaimed  by  your  Home,  you  say 
50  per  cent,  go  to  the  Homes  out  of  those  who  come 
to  the  refuge,  and  75  per  cent,  of  those  who  go  to  the 
Homes  are  reclaimed ;  how  do  you  know  it  ? — From 
our  books. 

18.314.  Have  you  traced  them? — Yes.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  a  very  careful  register  kept,  con- 
taining an  outline  of  the  history  of  each  case,  the 
Home  where  they  pass  their  probation,  and  how  they 
are  ultimately  disposed  of ;  those  statistics  are  worked 
out  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Then  every  I'eclaimed 
woman  has  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  home  in  which 
she  might  have  passed  her  probation,  and  thus  a  con- 
tinued correspondence  is  kept  up  with  these  reclaimed 
women ;  but  as  I  have  said,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to 
speak  of  success  without  failures,  out  of  the  75  per 
cent,  there  may  be  some  relapses,  but  out  of  the  25 


per  cent,  there  are  some  recoveries  ;  and  my  expe-  TORTY- 
rience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  one  is  a  set-  MRST  DAY. 
off  against  the  other.   

18.315.  The  practical  point  that  I  want  to  ask  you  ^^o'""*- 
is  whether  it  is  the  custom  of  the  institution  to  trace 

the  women  in  after  life  ? — As  far  as  it  is  possible,  but  ^ 

that  requires  great  delicacy;  if  a  woman  is  to  be  con-  ~ 

tinually  followed  by  any  person  sent  out  from  our 

institution,  why   it   would    become   an    evil.  We 

encourage  them  to  come  to  the  home  again  and  again 

and  to  visit  the  matron,  they  are  allowed  to  spend 

their  monthly  holiday  there  if  they  have  nowhere 

else  to  go  to,  and  the  matron  becomes  in  fact  their 

continued  friend. 

18.316.  I  understand  the  general  effect  of  your 
answer  to  be  rather  that  you  have  reason  to  hope 
that  75  per  cent,  are  reclaimed  than  that  the  fact  is 
really  within  your  knowledge  ? — I  cannot  reduce  it ; 
it  might  be  721  per  cent,  one  year  and  77^  the  next. 

18.317.  But  about  75  per  cent.,  you  believe? — I 
believe  it. 

18.318.  It  is  not  within  your  knowledge,  but  you 
believe  it  ? — Yes. 

18.319.  How  do  you  ascertain  the  fact  which  you 
have  stated  to  the  Commission  that  venereal  disease  is 
worse  in  Paris  than  it  is  in  London  ? — By  the  state- 
ments of  many  persons  who  know  the  condition  of 
things  there  perhaps  better  than  I  do,  and  also  the 
detective  ;  he  was  very  frank  and  open  about  it. 

18.320.  You  cannot  give  statistics  ? — No. 

18.321.  {Dr.  Paget.)  Was  that  detective  acquainted 
with  the  disease  as  it  existed  in  London  ? — No. 

18.322.  Then  how  could  he  make  the  comparison  ? 
— He  gave  us  a  statement  there  and  we  collected  in- 
formation here. 


Captain  Broivne  was  called 

18.323.  {Chairman.)   You  are  a  captain  in  the 
Eoyal  Artillery  on  full  pay  ? — I  am. 

18.324.  Are  you  stationed  at  Woolwich  ? — I  am  at 
this  moment  on  leave  in  Woolwich.  I  held  an  ap- 
pointment until  the  1st  of  last  April  for  five  years  in 
the  arsenal  at  Woolwich. 

18.325.  Now  during  the  time  you  were  at  Wool- 
wich was  your  attention  turned  to  these  Acts  ? — It 
was. 

18,826.  In  what  way  ? — In  the  first  place  the 
arsenal  is  situated  close  to  all  the  worst  parts  of  the 
town,  and  one  could  not  fail  to  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  prostitution  in  visiting  sick  people  ;  in  visiting  the 
poor  you  could  not  fail  to  come  across  it,  and  the  way 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  Acts  intin.  ately  was 
on  the  first  occasion  that  we  tried  to  have  a  midnight 
meeting,  and  I  got  from  Inspector  Crouch,  who  has 
to  deal  with  the  girls  at  Woolwich,  the  addresses  of 
the  girls  registered  in  Woolwich.  I  went  round  with 
him,  and  tried  to  make  use  of  his  knowledge  to  bring 
them  all  to  the  midnight  meeting.  Then  there  was 
a  bible  woman  in  the  town  at  that  time,  a  woman  we 
supported,  a  Mrs.  Savs^yer,  and  she  got  leave  fi-om  Dr. 
Stewart  to  visit  the  girls  when  attending  his  house 
for  examination. 

18.327.  Is  Dr.  Stewart  the  examining  officer  ? — 
He  is  the  examining  officer  at  Woolwich.  I  believed 
the  system  worked  good  at  that  time,  and  we  tried  to 
get  it  fairly  tested  at  all  events  ;  and  I  persuaded  an 
officer,  who  was  intimate  with  the  commandant,  to  get 
the  men  examined  on  coming  into  the  garrison  for  the 
first  time  if  possible.  They  were  coming  from  other 
districts,  and  from  what  I  could  make  out  from 
Inspector  Crouch,  brought  the  disease  with  them,  and 
we  wished  to  get  the  commandant  to  examine  the  men 
as  far  as  possible.  I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  that 
is  carried  out  now.  That  commandant  has  left 
Woolwich  now. 

18.328.  What  period  are  you  speaking  of  ? — 1866. 

18.329.  That  was  under  the  operation  of  the  old 
Act  ? — Yes,  it  was  when  the  Act  of  1866  was  in  opera- 
tion— it  was  just  at  the  end  of  1866. 

18.330.  The  Act  of  1866  allowed  first  of  all  the 


in,  and  examined  as  follows  :  Capt.  Browne. 

examination  of  the  women? — Yes.    The  Act  of  1866 

came  into  play  before  the  winter  of  1866-7,  and  it 

was  the  winter  of  1866-7  that  we  had  those  meetings 

at  which  my  attention  was  first  called  to  it.    I  had 

been  thrown  in  the  way  of  prostitutes  before,  through 

the  bible  woman  having  brought  cases  to  my  notice 

trying  to  get  certain  prostitutes  into  the  Homes  ;  and 

I  was  aware  that  before  that  time  on  their  own 

application  they  could  be  sent  into  hospital  by  the 

parish  officers.    There  was  a  provision  for  that. 

18.331.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of 
periodical  examinations  on  the  women  themselves  ? — • 
Yes,  I  have  a  strong  opinion.  I  endeavoured  to  learn 
what  I  could  by  visiting  many  of  the  women  in  a 
methodical  way  with  Mr.  Krause,  who  has  given  some 
evidence  here,  I  believe  ;  and  I  tried  to  ascertain  the 
real  opinions  of  the  girls  as  fairl;,-  as  possible,  by  not 
letting  them  know  at  all  my  own  opinion  in  the 
matter.  I  went  quietly  with  him,  and  we  took  all 
the  houses  in  turn,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
girl,  we  made  no  choice  as  to  our  selection.  I  visited 
one  girl  he  named.  After  that  we  took  the  brothels 
as  they  came,  and  I  informed  them  that  I  wished  to 
have  him  present  for  the  sake  of  having  a  witness, 
which  was  desirable ;  and  I  said  to  them  that 
of  course  they  were  aware  the  Acts  were  being 
talked  about,  that  we  were  anxious  to  know  their 
opinions,  that  it  was  known  I  visited  the  town  a  good 
deal,  and  I  Avas  desirous  that  I  should  be  able  to  give 
a  good  sound  opinion,  and  if  they  had  no  objection  I 
would  hear  what  they  said.  I  did  it  in  the  most 
informal  way,  and  as  I  put  certain  questions  I  noted 
down  the  answers  in  pencil,  and  wrote  them  out  as 
literally  as  I  could  afterwards. 

18.332.  Then  in  fact  you  have  before  you  the 
literal  answers  of  those  girls  ? — Yes  ;  I  put  down  the 
questions  which  occurrfed  to  me  most  suitable.  They 
are  : — 

1 .  Do  you  like  the  present  system  ? 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  under  it  ? 

3.  Is  any  paper  given  to  you  after  examination  ? 

4.  What  do  you  call  it  ? 

5.  \'\Tiat  do  you  think  it  is  intended  for  ? 
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6.  Do  you  keop  it  ? 

7.  Is  it  ever  asked  for  ? 

8.  Do  men  generally  know  about  it  ? 

9.  Do  you  think  all  the  girls  regularly  on  the 

town  are  brought  up  for  examination  ? 

10.  Do  you  think  there  are  more  or  fewer  girls 

on  the  town  since  the  Act  ? 

11.  Do  girls  lake  to  the  work  younger  or  older 

than  before  ? 

12.  Do  you  meet  many  very  young  (under  16)? 

13.  What  generally  becomes  of  girls  eventually  ? 

14.  Do  you  on  the  present  system  run  much  risk 

of  disease  ? 

1 5.  Have  you  known  any  girls  suffer  seriously 

from  disease  on  the  present  system? 

16.  Do  any  leave  the  place  because  they  have 

disease  ? 

17.  Where  to  ? 

18.  Have  you  better  opportunities  of  leaving  your 

present  life  on  the  present  system  ? 

19.  Do  more  girls  marry  or  get  respectable  situa- 

tions on  the  present  system  ? 

20.  Has  the  behaviour  of  girls  improved  on  the 

present  system  ? 

21.  Can  more  money  be  earned  on  the  present 

system  ? 

22.  How  does  the  inspector  generally  hear  of 

gii'ls  first  ? 

2.3.  Can  the  military  police  come  into  your  rooms 

whenever  they  like  ? 
24.  Do  j'ou  hear  the  girls  called  "Government 

girls  ?" 

18.333.  Now  what  did  they  say  with  regard  to  the 
first  ? — With  reference  to  their  preferring  the  present 
system  I  have  summed  up  shortly  what  I  think  was 
the  sense  of  those  answers.  It  was  to  this  effect  as  to 
liking,  tAvo  Avere  doubtful,  and  three  liked  it  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  three  disliked  it.  They  dislike  the  actual 
examination  very  much,  but  they  seemed  to  think 
there  was  a  certain  security  in  getting  young  girls 
hunted  up  who  might  do  others  mischief.  With 
reference  to  the  paper  being  given  them  I  was  told 
by  Inspector  Crouch  and  by  Mr.  Thompson  that  the 
paper  was  a  mere  notice  to  enable  them  to  know  when 
the  next  day  for  their  attendance  was,  but  I  asked 
the  girls  about  it,  and  many  gave  me  that  paper.  Most 
of  them  had  it  ready  at  hand  at  once,  and  brought  it 
out,  and  on  that  paper  is  a  date  whicli  is  the  date  of 
their  examination,  and  that  date  is  all  they  care  to 
have.  It.  is  a  guarantee  of  their  being  examined  and 
found  healthy  on  a  certain  day.  In  my  opinion  that 
paper  is  the  Avorst  feature  in  connexion  Avith  the  Act. 

18.334.  NoAv  Avith  reference  to  that  papej',  is  it 
within  your  knowledge,  or  did  they  state  that  they 
showed  it  to  men  whom  they  associated  with  ? — They 
did.  They  said  it  was  frequently  asked  for.  Some 
said  it  was  A'ery  frequently  asked  for  by  most  respect- 
able people,  they  said  certain  respectable  people 
asked  for  it. 

18.335.  Now  Avill  you  proceed  to  the  next  ? — The 
next  point  Avas  whether  all  the  girls  AA-^ei-e  brought  up  for 
examination,  and  there  Avas  only  one  Avho  thought  they 
were,  and  others  not.  Only  seven  spoke  on  that,  and 
five  Avere  quite  certain  that  it  Avas  nothing  of  the  sort, 
that  the  number  actually  brought  up  Avas  comparatively 
small,  and  that  there  were  a  great  number  not  brought 
up.  Then  as  to  the  very  young  girls,  on  that 
four  of  them  spoke  very  decidely.  I  think  six  spoke 
on  it  in  all,  and  four  spoke  very  decidely  to  there  being 
great  numbers  of  young  girls  ;  the  number  had  in- 
creased since  the  Act.  The  others  did  not  say  any- 
thing very  decided.  One  woman  said  she  saw  but  few 
young  girls,  but  the  sense  of  the  evidence  was  that 
there  were  decidely  more  girls,  and  the  girls  were 
much  younger.  As  to  the  prostitutes  increasing  in 
number  and  taking  more  money,  they  thought  that  they 
had  increased,  and  that  more  money  Avas  taken.  They 
spoke  of  those  whom  they  met  Avhea  they  Avere 
sent  to  the  hospital  endeavouring  to  give  them  every 
opportunity  of  leaving  their  course  of  life.    They  said 


that  very  distinctly,  that  they  had  every  opportunity 
put  before  them  of  leaving  their  life  if  they  chose  to. 

18.336.  That  the  hospital  authorities  did  that? — 
They  said  so ;  both  Dr.  Stewart  and  every  one  gave 
them  opportunities  of  leaving  that  mode  of  life  if 
they  chose  to  do  so.  One  said  that  Dr.  Stewart 
instructed  them  to  shoAV  that  i)aper  to  the  men.  I 
only  take  that  as  her  impression,  for  I  cannot  believe 
his  telling  her  to  show  that  to  the  men.  However,  it 
seemed  to  her  mind  that  it  was  a  guarantee. 

18.337.  The  fact  is,  that  they  Averc  asked  to  produce 
it?  —  They  were  asked  frequently  by  the  more 
respectable  class  of  men. 

18.338.  Did  those  Avoinen  state  that  Avhile  plying 
their  trade  as  prostitutes,  they  caiTied  this  paper 
about  Avitli  them  ? — In  the  streets  ? 

18.339.  Yes.— I  did  not  hear  that. 

18.340.  Now  AviU  you  go  to  the  next  point  ? — I 
asked  whether  they  thought  the  behaviour  of  the 
girls  had  improved.  They  did  not  seem  to  speak 
very  decidedly  as  to  that.  I  can  give  direct  evidence 
mj^self  as  to  that.  The  arsenal  gate  is  close  to  the 
Avorst  part  of  the  tOAvn.  Their  jwticular  beat  begins 
just  at  the  end  of  the  arsenal  gate,  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly more  solicitation  going  on  publicly  than  before, 
and  I  think  there  are  more  public  scenes  with  the  girls. 
I  have  found  that  in  Avalking  down  certain  streets,  if 
there  is  anything  peculiar  about  my  dress  or  appear- 
ance I  cannot  escape  them.  I  once  so  far  forgot  myself 
as  to  go  to  see  a  man  who  Avas  sick,  Avith  knicker- 
bockers, and  a  girl  came  out  from  a  public-house, 
and  got  hold  of  my  clothes.  Then  I  have  seen  two 
girls  fight  there  like  tigers  ;  and  once  when  Avalk- 
ing  doAvn  home  from  a  lecture  in  uniform,  a  girl 
who  probably  mistook  me  for  a  bandsman,  mis- 
behaved. I  was  Avalking  Avith  my  Avife,  and  the  girl 
rau  out  of  a  public-house  all  down  the  street,  and 
shouted,  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  the  most  indecent 
language.  I  do  not  remember  those  things  before.  I 
was  not  very  much  there  before.  My  experience  is 
chiefly  since  the  Acts,  but  I  should  think  that  it  has 
increased  very  much  latterly.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
increase  of  prostitution,  I  believe  it  to  be  due  to  this, 
that  there  is  a  certain  class,  Avhat  they  call  the  more 
respectable  class,  who,  I  think,  consist  a  good  deal 
of  married  men,  who  think  they  can  go  into  immo- 
rality without  risk,  and  possibly  more  young  men  ;  but 
there  are  those  tAvo  classes  Avho  ask  for  the  papers, 
and  Avho  make  use  of  this  system,  and  that  appears  to 
have  increased  the  thing.  I  believe  a  great  number 
of  men  are  not  affected  by  it  at  all,  but  on  the  other 
hand  I  cannot  conceive  there  is  any  class  of  men  who 
are  prevented  from  going  into  prostitution  from 
knoAving  that  they  can  do  it  safely.  So  that  I  should 
think  it  must  be  a  matter  of  degree  as  to  increase, 
I  cannot  see  how  it  can  possibly  fail  to  increase 
prostitution.  I  should  think  it  Avould  decrease  disease, 
unless  the  increase  in  prostitution  amounts  to  so  much 
that,  although  the  per-centage  of  disease  is  smaller, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  disease  is  as  much.  I  do 
not  know  Avhether  thfit  may  ever  happen,  but  until 
that  has  happened  I  should  think  disease  Avould  be 
decreased,  but  I  should  think  that  prostitution  has 
increased. 

18.341.  That  is  an  opinion  you  form  not  exactly 
from  experience  ? — From  this  experience,  finding  the 
tickets  are  so  much  made  use  of,  and  that  there  are 
classes  of  men  who  ahvays  ask  for  them. 

18.342.  That  is  what  the  women  have  told  you  ? — 
What  the  women  have  told  me,  but  the  soldiers  know 
about  it  as  well. 

18.343.  Have  the  soldiers  corroborated  that  state- 
ment ? — I  haA^e  not  asked  the  soldiers,  but  the  general 
impression  is  that  they  always  know  about  the  tickets, 
and  the  soldiers  are  spoken  about.  I  cannot  say  de- 
cidedly. 

18.344.  I  think  you  said  that  they  told  you  respect- 
able people  asked  for  them  ? — Respectable  ones  and 
soldiers  they  said  AA^ere  the  classes  Avho  demanded  the 
tickets.  Then  the  parish  officers  at  Woohvich,  I 
should  say,  have  good  opportunities  of  judging.    I  can 
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only  speak  of  Woolwich,  Plumstead,  and  Charlton. 
The  two  pai-ish  officers  of  Woolwich,  the  parish 
officer  of  Plumstead,  and  the  parish  officer  of  Charlton 
have  come  to  the  decision  recently  that  the  Acts  are 
doing  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  the  locality  ;  the  two  of 
Woolwich  have  had  that  opinion  for  some  time.  I 
think  many  of  us  have  changed  our  opinions  during 
the  working  of  the  Acts.  At  first  I  thought  they 
might  do  good. 

18.345.  What  part  of  the  Acts  do  you  particularly 
object  to? — I  believe  the  worst  feature  is  the  form  of 
paper  the  girls  are  supplied  with.  I  think  it  is 
showing  they  are  recognized.  When  I  speak  of  the 
police,  the  head  of  the  Artillery  Police,  Corporal 
McGranery,  spoke  to  me  as  to  the  state  of  the  girls. 
He  told  me  the  Acts  were  a  good  thing  for  the  state 
of  the  soldiers,  but  he  thought  they  injured  the  girls 
morally  very  much.  He  said  it  did  very  much  harm, 
and  pitied  them  much,  that  some  were  thrown  into 
prostitution,  and  it  had  a  bad  effect  "on  those  who  were 
prostitutes.  They  became  committed  as  it  were  to  it, 
and  registered  in  a  sort  of  way.  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  his  evidence,  because  being  the  chief  of  the  mili- 
tary police  I  thought  most  likely  he  Avould  be  in 
favour  of  the  Act.  I  cannot  mention  anyone  in  Wool- 
wich now  in  favour  of  the  Act  who  really  has  an 
opportunity  of  judging,  except  of  course  Dr.  Stewart 
and  Inspector  Crouch,  and  his  Superintendent  who 
carry  out  the  working  of  the  Act.  I  think  they  do 
it  conscientiously.  I  think  any  mistake  made  in 
Woolwich  is  such  as  might  be  made  by  conscientious 
men.  I  think  they  believe  the  Acts  do  good.  Then 
I  believe  Canon  Brown,  the  rector,  thinks  so  too,  but 
I  do  not  know  many  others.  I  think  those  living  in 
the  district  have  most  of  them  signed  a  petition 
against  it  now. 

18.346.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  person  who 
has  signed  this  petition  against  the  Acts  whose 
opinion  is  founded  on  experience  of  their  bad  effects  ? 
— Yes,  I  should  say  great  experience.  The  parish 
officers  must  see  the  working  very  well.  They  have 
signed  it,  and  the  clei-gyman  must  see  it  too. 

18.347.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  Acts  on 
religious  grounds  'i — Yes,  I  believe  them  to  be  wrong. 

18.348.  You  think  the  examination  of  prostitutes 
for  the  pui'pose  of  ascertaining  Avhether  they  are 
affected  with  contagious  disease  <ind  in  a  condition  to 
impart  it  to  men,  is  an  immoral  system  ?  —  I  think 
it  is,  because  the  direct  benefit  can  only  accrue  from 
immorality.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  provision  for  im- 
morality. It  cannot  affect  anyone  directly  except 
those  who  are  immoral. 

18.349.  I  would  remind  you  that  the  object  of  the 
Acts  is  to  preserve  the  health  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 
the  efficiency  of  whose  service  to  the  country  was 
impaired  by  their  liability  to  contract  this  contagious 
disease? — I  am  aware  of  that.  The  unfortunate  part 
of  the  case  Avith  soldiers  is  that  there  are  regulations, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  implant  in  soldiers  the 
belief  that  it  is  preferable  to  have  them  unmarried 
and  immoral  to  having  them  married.  I  refer 
especially  to  the  Mutiny  Act,  Article  40,  which  is 
passed  every  year,  and  by  that  article  any  civilian  can 
at  any  time  throw  over  the  claims  of  his  wife  and 
family  by  enlisting.  He  has  to  swear  that  he  is  single, 
but  it  is  very  commonly  done.  I  can  put  my  finger  on 
cases  at  any  time,  and  I  think  any  officer  could  ;  thus 
any  civilian  in  England  could  throw  over  aU  the  legal 
claims  of  his  wife  and  family  at  any  time  by  enlisting, 
and  any  soldier  married,  whether  Avith  or  without 
leave,  could  repudiate  his  wife  at  any  moment  by 
virtue  of  that  Act,  and  it  is  done  frequently.  (Article 
of  War  177  now  allows  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
if  he  thinks  fit,  to  stop  3c?.  per  diem.)  The  wording 
of  the  Act  is,  "  That  no  soldier  shall  be  liable  by  any 
"  process  whatever  for  not  supporting  or  maintaining 
"  any  relation  or  child  Avhich  such  soldier  might,  if 
"  not  in  her  Majesty's  serAace,  be  compellable  to 
"  relieve  or  maintain."  That  is  the  section  I  refer  to, 
and  soldiers  are  aware  that  they  are  able  to  take 


advantage  of  that,  and  the  other  Act  appears  to  be  FORTY- 
of  a  piece  with  it.  FIRST  DAY. 

18.350.  Then  you  think  that  the  Mutiny  Act  is   

immoral  ?^In  my  opinion  that  part  is.  It  must  be  ^^''P^  Browne. 
some  mistake.   I  think  it  is  most  mischievous.   It  is  a    ^^^^  'x'^ix 

crying  evil.    I  have  met  poor  women,  and  whether     '      ^   ' 

married  with  or  without  leave  they  can  be  equally 
repudiated  at  any  moment  by  anybody  Avho  is  a 

soldier,  not  a  commissioned  officer. 

18.351.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  Acts  ? — 
No.  Then  Avith  reference  to  the  state  of  the  army,  it 
is  true  that  I  have  known  men  who  have  got  diseased 
and  been  sent  into  hospital  whose  indulgence  has  been 
stopped  on  coming  out.  But  the  moral  effect  of  that 
Avas  a  great  deal  impaired  by  the  colonel  stating  to 
them  on  the  annual  inspection  that  they  must  go  Avith 
clean  women. 

18.352.  Have  you  heard  the  colonel  say  that  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  heard  the  colonel  say  that  on  the  annual 
inspection.    It  is  a  most  public  parade. 

18.353.  You  were  proceeding  Avith  your  notes  as  to 
Avhat  the  Avomen  said  ? — Yes.  The  only  other  matter 
on  which  they  spoke  was  the  military  police.  Now, 
the  military  police.  Noav,  it  does  not  directly  affect 
the  Acts,  but  I  think  it  affects  them  in  this  way,  that 
the  tOAvn  is  in  a  very  much  better  condition  since  the 
establishment  of  military  police.  There  was  a  system 
of  military  pickets,  who  were  merely  men  detailed  for 
duty  to  walk  through  the  streets  on  a  certain  night. 
They  had  no  general  interest  in  that  duty  being  Avell 
performed,  and  they  see  only  Avhat  they  are  obliged 
to  see.  There  is  now  a  regular  well-organised  mili- 
tary police  Avliose  duty  is  to  visit  the  town  and  keep 
it  in  good  order,  and  I  believe  that  has  had  a  great 
effect  on  the  town.  The  bullies,  I  believe,  are  much 
fewer  in  the  toAvn  who  combined  with  the  Avomen  to 
rob  drunken  men.  There  used  to  be  affrays  between 
men  and  bullies  in  the  old  days.  I  think  that  has 
come  gradually  to  an  end.  A  man  in  my  troop  Avas 
kept  back  from  sailing  Avith  the  troop  for  throwing 
a  bully  out  of  window  on  one  occasion,  and  breaking 
his  arm. 

18.354.  Do  you  consider  that  that  clause  in  the 
Act  Avhich  provides  for  the  apprehension  of  Avomen 
suspected  of  being  diseased,  and  their  detention  in 
hospital  if  found  to  be  diseased,  is  objectionable  ? — • 
I  apprehend  that  can  only  be  carried  out  by  examina- 
tion. 

18.355.  But  the  original  Act  simply  dealt  Avith 
women  actually  afflicted  Avith  contagious  disease  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

18.356.  If  found  on  examination  to  be  diseased  they 
are  sent  to  hospital  ? — Yes. 

18.357.  If  not  found  to  be  diseased  they  arc  sent 
about  their  business  ? — Yes. 

18.358.  Do  you  object  to  diseased  Avomen  being 
sent  to  hospital  and  kept  there  compulsorily  until  they 
are  cured  ? — I  object  to  the  examination  being  once 
made,  I  do  not  knoAV  about  the  other  matters,  but  to 
using  compulsion  at  all  with  them.  I  think  that  is 
wrong,  the  Government  taking  the  matter  up  and 
using  compulsion. 

18.359.  There  is  a  contest  between  the  voluntary 
submission  and  treatment  of  women,  and  the  compul- 
sory treatment  ? — -Yes. 

18,360.  Do  you  consider  the  nature  of  this  disease  such 
as  to  justify  the  detention  of  a  Avoman  affected  Avith  it 
in  hospital  until  cured  whether  she  Avishes  to  stay  or 
not  ? — I  have  not  thought  enough  on  the  matter.  I 
do  not  think  I  could  give  any  evidence  Avorth  your 
having  on  it. 

18.361.  Do  you  think  the  system  sul)scquently 
adopted  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  disonse  by 
pEsriodical  examination  is  objectionable  ? — Yes,  I  do 
think  so. 

18.362.  On  Avhat  ground  do  you  object  to  that 
regular  periodical  examination  of  prostitutes  ? — It  is 
the  public  registry  of  girls  as  prostitutes  who  may  not 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  continue  as  prostitutes, 
although  their  conduct  may  not,  perhaps,  be  moral  in 
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FORTY-  all  respects.  I  believe  they  become  publicly  registered 

FIRST  DAY.  and  known  through  all  the  town  as  prostitutes. 

  18,363.  You  think  it  has  a  demoralising  effect  on 

Capt.  Browne,  ^jjg  women  themselves  ? — I  think  it  has. 

  18  364.  Do  you  think  it  has  a  demoralising  effect 

18.365.  Do  you  think  in  fact  that  the  Acts  are 
wrong  in  principle  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  are  wrong  in 
principle. 

18.366.  Is  there  any  mode  which  you  can  suggest 
of  amending  them  ? — I  think  that  the  system  which 
was  adopted  before  of  taking  girls  into  hospital,  that 
is,  giving  them  immediate  reception  into  hospital  on 
their  own  application,  was  quite  unobjectionable.  I 
do  not  think  it  was  quite  so  efficient  physically. 

18.367.  Then  I  want  to  get  an  opinion  precisely  on 
this  point  ;  you  do  not  object  to  the  institution  of 
Lock  wards  in  hospitals  ? — I  think  it  is  most  desirable. 

18.368.  Then  Avhen  a  woman  came  to  a  Lock  hos- 
pital with  a  disease  upon  her  for  the  purpose  of  being 
cured  in  that  hospital,  when  she  presented  herself 
there  and  asked  for  admission,  would  you  keep  her  in 
hospital  whether  she  liked  it  or  not  until  she  was 
cured  ? — Yes,  1  think  so.  I  do  not  feel  there  is  any 
objection  to  that. 

18.369.  Then  supposing  a  woman  would  not  come 
voluntarily  into  hospital  and  be  cured,  would  you  find 
out  the  diseased  woman,  and  compel  her  to  come  up  to 
be  cured  ? — No,  I  think  not.  The  only  ground  on 
Avhich  I  should  think  you  could  compel  a  woman  to 
remain  in  when  once  received  would  be  by  obtain- 
ing her  signature  that  when  treated  she  should  be 
completely  treated.  It  would  not  be  pledging  the 
Government,  it  would  only  be  supplying  the  means  to 
everybody  sick  of  curing  them.  There  was  another 
point  I  was  going  to  mention,  it  has  reference  to  the 
statistics  that  are  kept  by  the  officials  at  Woolwich 
who  carry  out  the  Act.  1  am  inclined  to  doubt  that 
the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  very  young  girls 
is  registered.  With  reference  to  the  statistics  kept  by 
the  officials  who  carry  out  the  Act,  very  young  girls 
on  application  are  likely  not  to  be  registered  or 
noticed,  because  I  think  Dr.  Stewart,  or  any  con- 
scientious man,  would  not  like  to  turn  a  girl  at  1 2  or 
13  on  to  the  streets  again,  he  would  take  care  to 
prevent  that.  In  fact,  I  think  he  would  feel  that  she 
had  not  come  to  an  age  to  judge,  and  therefore  I 
think  his  conscientious  feeling  would  prevent  that 
girl  being  registered.  So  there  may  continue  a 
number  of  these  girls,  and  I  can  mention  many  of 
their  names,  who  are  prostitutes  in  Woolwich,  one  or 
two  of  whom  have  been  brought  before  him,  whom  I 
should  very  much  doubt  about  being  registered.  I 
have  not  seen  the  register.  I  refer  to  very  young  girls. 

18.370.  With  regard  to  those  very  young  girls, 
would  you  subject  them  to  exceptional  treatment,  and 
take  charge  of  them  in  a  reformatory  ?— Yes,  I  think 
that  is  the  right  course,  but  this  course  I  think  de- 
ceives you  as  to  what  may  be  the  effect  of  the  Act.  I 
do  not  think  it  enables  you  to  judge  of  that  so  well. 

18.371.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  would  deal  with 
them  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

18.372.  {Rev.  Dr.  Hannah.)  With  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  streets,  was  it  the  streets  of  Woolwich 
which  you  spoke  of  ? — I  spoke  of  the  streets  of  Wool- 
wich alone. 

18.373.  I  think  you  said  it  is  now  much  worse  than 
formerly — that  there  is  much  more  solicitation  ? — Yes. 

18.374.  That  the  women  are  more  insolent  ? — 
Yes,  more  insolent ;  and  there  is  more  solicitation. 

18.375.  You  tell  us  that  they  were  better  at  another 
time,  for  other  reasons,  than  they  were  before  ? — I 
mean  the  effect  generally  in  the  town  was  better,  but 
not  that  individual  women  were  better.  There  is  not 
the  same  system  of  robbing  men  and  herding  bullies 
too-ether  in  certain  dens.  The  women  are  scattered 
about  the  town  more.  There  were  certain  dens  where 
there  was  a  gang  of  bullies,  and  when  a  troop  arrived 
having  sums  of  money  in  their  possession,  the  women 
looked  out  for  them,  and  got  them  into  the  dens, 
especially  if  they  got  drunk.    There  was  a  regular 


organised  system  of  robbing  the  ti-oops.  I  beUeve 
those  are  broken  up  by  the  police,  and  the  women 
solicit  more  and  behave  worse. 

18.376.  Then  you  think  it  better  in  one  respect 
because  of  the  police,  and  worse  in  another  respect 
because  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

18.377.  But,  striking  a  balance  between  the  two, 
do  you  say  you  think  it  better  on  the  whole  ? — Better, 
I  think,  for  soldiers.  I  think  there  is  less  risk  for  the 
soldiers,  but  I  think  it  is  worse  for  the  public.  I 
think  we  see  more  of  the  evil  of  the  town. 

18.378.  Do  you  think  your  analysis  is  quite  correct, 
that  all  the  evil  should  be  attributed  to  the  Acts  and 
all  the  good  to  something  else  ? — I  am  not  sure  of  that 
at  all. 

18.379.  Is  not  that  what  you  put  before  us  ? — Yes. 
Of  course  it  is  hard  to  assert  positively  what  may  have 
been  the  cause.  I  see  some  reason  for  attributing  it 
to  the  Acts. 

18.380.  The  good?— No,  the  evil. 

18.381 .  That  you  have  stated  as  strongly  as  possible, 
but  may  not  we  ascribe  some  of  the  good  to  the  Acts  ? 
You  do  not  Avish  to  add  anything  to  your  evidence  on 
that  point  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  that  I  have  reason  for 
ascribing  the  good  to  the  Acts,  but  I  do  think  the  evil 
is  attributable  to  them.  I  see  a  direct  reason  for 
ascribing  the  good  to  the  military  police.  They  enter 
the  women's  houses  at  any  minute  of  the  day  or 
night,  and  if  the  door  is  not  opened  in  a  moment  they 
force  the  door,  and  with  that  sweeping  watch  going 
on  some  of  the  evils  certainly  are  checked. 

18.382.  To  come  to  another  point,  you  think  the 
examination  degrading  ? — Yes. 

18.383.  Even  although  the  women  are  so  degraded 
to  begin  with,  you  think  they  become  still  more  de- 
graded ? — Yes  ;  the  bible  woman,  Mrs.  Sawyer,  when 
she  commenced,  considered  she  had  a  good  o^jportunity 
of  speaking  to  the  women,  and  at  a  moment  when 
they  would  be  ashamed  of  themselves,  and  likely  to 
feel  what  she  said,  but  after  a  few  times  she  altered 
that  opinion,  and  considered  they  had  become  hardened, 
and  the  tone  amongst  them  indecent  and  bad,  and  she 
would  rather  not  visit  that  house  again. 

18.384.  Do  you  think  it  impossible  to  have  detention 
in  hospital  without  examination  ? — It  appears  to  me  so. 

18.385.  And  for  that  reason  you  would  see,  would 
you  not,  very  little  hopefulness  in  a  plan  giving  up 
examination  and  retaining  the  detention  ? — No  ;  if  the 
detention  could  take  the  form  of  a  girl  signing  an 
admittance  to  the  hospital,  I  see  no  evil  in  that. 

18.386.  Increasing  the  voluntary  element  ? — Yes. 

18.387.  And  destroying  the  compulsory  element  ? — 
Quite  so.    I  should  consider  it  good  in  every  way. 

18.388.  Did  you  consider  the  special  legislation  for 
the  army  inexpedient  ?  I  understood  you  to  say  so 
from  your  bringing  in  the  Mutiny  Act  ? — I  brought  it 
in  as  having  a  tendency  to  make  soldiers  believe  it 
was  more  practicable  to  the  country — I  would  not  say 
convenient — to  allow  them  to  exist  as  single  immoral 
soldiers  than  as  married  men. 

18.389.  It  was  not  as  bearing  on  the  general  question 
that  you  would  like  to  see  soldiers  treated  more  like 
civilians  ? — No,  it  was  merely  that  particular  article, 
which  is  felt  very  much  at  times. 

18.390.  I  would  ask  you  whether  on  the  whole 
you  think  the  Acts  would  be  improved  by  being 
placed  under  the  Home  Office.  Have  you  any 
opinion  on  that  point  ? — I  never  thought  of  it. 

18.391.  It  is  not  merely  then  the  special  nature  of 
the  legislation  ? — Not  the  specialty  of  it,  certainly. 

18.392.  {Canon  Gregory.)  Would  not  you  draw 
a  great  distinction  between  the  examination  under 
the  Act  of  1864  and  under  the  Act  of  1866  ?— One 
being  expected  every  fortnight  and  the  other  only 
called  for  when  required. 

18.393.  There  is  this  great  difference,  that  undei^ 
the  Act  of  1864  two  thu'ds  of  the  women  ex- 
amined were  found  to  be  diseased,  and  under  the 
recent  Act  about  1  in  13,  and  therefore  in  the  first 
case  there  Avould  not  be  a  larger  proportion  pro- 
bably, free  from   disease  than  there  Avoiild  in  the 
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same  number  of  patients  going  to  see  the  doctor  think- 
ing they  were  ill.  So  that  in  the  first  case  the  primary 
object  would  be  bringing  out  the  fact  that  the  women 
were  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  so  that  they  might  be 
treated.  In  the  other  12  out  of  13  being  discharged 
they  might  be  said  to  bo  examined  simply  to  see 
whether  they  are  fit  to  be  prostitutes  ? — Yes,  there 
is  a  moral  bearing  in  it. 

18,394.  (^Admiral  Collinson.)  Have  you  any  ex- 
perience of  Woolwich  before  the  Acts  came  into  force 
there  ? — I  was  two  years  in  Woolwich  before  the  Acts 
came  into  force.  I  used  to  visit  lodging-houses.  We 
were  working  with  the  bible  woman  endeavouring  to 
get  some  gii'ls  away.  I  had  not  so  much  experience  as 
I  have  had  since.  The  opinion  I  have  formed  is  more 
from  having  seen  the  increase  of  it  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  gradually,  I  think. 

18^395.  The  impression  left  on  your  mind  is  that 
prostitution  is  at  the  present  moment  increasing  ? — 
Yes,  very  much  increasing. 

18.396.  And  you  think  the  Acts  have  tended  very 
much  to  that  increase  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  inci-eases  and 
spreads  further,  and  among  the  more  respectable  class 
than  it  did  before.  There  is  one  point  which  I  think 
has  to  be  noticed,  which  is  fchat  brothel  house  keepers 
were  very  much  in  favour  of  the  Acts.  There  was 
a  public  meeting  against  the  Acts  in  the  town  hall  at 
Woolwich,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  disturbance 
caused  at  the  back  of  the  hall  by  the  entrance  of  the 
brothel  keepers,  who  tried  to  make  a  good  deal  of 
opposition,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  in  a  minority  on 
the  first  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Blackwood  they 
left  the  building,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  the  last 
meeting  on  the  subject  being  disturbed  in  anyway. 
I  did  not  consider  it  my  duty  to  attend  that,  except 
that  I  was  asked  to  say  what  I  knew  about  it,  and  to 
give  my  impression  ;  but  my  wish  was  not  at  all  to 
agitate  or  push  myself  forward,  but  I  have  understood 
since  that  the  brothel  keepers  were  without  exception 
strongly  in  fa.vour  of  the  Acts,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  immoral  men  as  a  body,  all  of  them,  or  not  quite 
all,  because  there  is  a  feeling  that  it  is  un-English,  but 
generally  those  two  things  make  me  further  think  the 
tendency  of  the  Acts  is  bad.  There  are  many  con- 
scientous  men  in  favour  of  them,  but  I  think  the  other 
is  quite  true,  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  brothel 
keepers  and  immoral  men  generally  being  in  favour 
of  the  Acts. 

18.397.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  Has  not  the  artillery 
force  been  very  much  increased  in  number  lately  ? — 
Yes,  the  marines  have  been  taken  away. 

■  18,398.  But  the  artillery  force  has  been  nuiuerically 
increased  ? — It  has. 

18.399.  And  the  number  of  men  assembled  there  is 
very  much  larger  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  the  garrison 
is  larger.  Perhaps  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
months  it  is  larger.  I  think  there  has  been  a  recent 
increase,  but  until  recently  the  garrison  Avas  not 
larger  at  all.  The  marines  were  removed,  and  their 
place  was  not  fully  taken.  One  line  regiment  was 
brought  up  which  by  no  means  replaced  the  marines, 
and  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  artillery  being  brought 
that  they  were  filled  up. 

18.400.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  women 
has  increased  in  Woohvich  or  not  ?— I  think  they  have 
increased  in  number. 

18.401.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
respectable  maid-servants  in  families,  and  that  you  find 

■  the  women  get  involved  with  the  police  ? — The  girls 
have  that  impression,  but  I  have  no  evidence  to  show 
that  Crouch  or  others  have  behaved  improperly.  I 
have  no  evidence  that  respectable  girls  have  been 
interfered  with. 

18.402.  May  I  ask  what  accommodation  you  have 
for  these  women  in  Woolwich,  where  they  go  to  when 
they  are  diseased  ? — They  are  sent  to  London. 

18.403.  {Dr.  Paget.)  How  many  of  these  women 
did  you  question  ? — I  have  nine  here  whom  I  ques- 
tioned that  afternoon,  one  brothel-house  keeper  and 
eight  girls  then  on  the  streets,  as  we  met  them  in  the 
brothels. 
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18.404.  Were  they  old  girls  ? — That  is  the  reason  FORTY- 

I  asked  the  question,  "  How  long  have  you  been  under  FIRST  DAY. 

it  ?"  and  the  first  one  said,  "  On  and  off  some  time.  I  

was  first  inspected  last  April ;"   next,  "  Ever  since  it  C'op*.  Browne. 
began,  four  years  ago      the  next,  "  About  a  year  and 
a  half;"  the  next,  "  Only  a  few  months  ;"  the  next, 
"  Since  the  beginning ;"  the  next,  "  Eight  months ;" 
the  next  answered  "  All  along,"  so  that  they  varied. 

18.405.  Those  that  have  been  a  short  time  prosti- 
tutes could  not  have  become  competent  judges  as  to 
the  increase  ? — No. 

1 8.406.  The  Acts  having  been  in  force  five  years  ? 
— No,  only  those  who  had  been  the  whole  time. 

18.407.  {Sir  J.  Trelawti^.)  I  think  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  you  objected  to  these  Acts  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  used  for  the  protection  of  im- 
moral people  ? — Yes. 

18.408.  And  you  object  to  them  altogether  on  the 
ground,  that  they  tend  to  put  down  that  which  is  a 
punishment  for  sin  ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? — I  should 
not  wish  to  go  quite  so  far  as  that,  because  I  do  not 
know  where  to  take  the  physical  punishment  of  sin, 
into  whose  hands.  I  believe  generally  it  is  right  to 
cure  disease  whether  it  is  the  effect  of  sin  or  not,  but 
it  is  making  a  provision  for  future  sin.  That  I  object 
to  ;  that  sort  of  provision  can  be  of  no  use  to  anyone 
except  in  the  case  of  future  sin. 

18.409.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  would  not  protect 
other  people  who  could  not  be  protected,  even  although 
they  were  perfectly  devoid  of  sin,  children  that  might 
be  born  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  is  the  strongest  point  in 
favour  of  the  Acts  that  I  know  of. 

18.410.  That  would  modify  your  opinion  as  to  not 
providing  any  means  for  the  prevention  of  this  disease  ? 
— That  would  make  me  feel  this,  that  I  was  doing 
evil  in  order  that  good  might  come,  but  it  certainly 
would  be  that  good  might  come,  and  all  the  people  who 
are  permanently  in  favour  of  the  Acts  are  conscien- 
tious men,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  look  at  that. 

18.411.  Would  you  yourself,  if  you  had  it  in  your 
power,  provide  means  of  prevention  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  disease,  with  a  view  of  preventing 
misery  in  persons  who  had  never  incurred  disease 
from  their  own  acts  ? — If  I  could  do  so  without  com- 
mitting myself  to  any  connivance  with  sin  then  I  would; 
but  any  man  who  facilitated  any  other  crime  being 
committed  would  be  convicted  before  a  court  of  justice 
for  conniving  at  it.  Then  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  disease  has  decreased,  because  I  think  increased 
prostitution  may  bring  a  smaller  per-centage  up  to 
the  same  amount,  and  the  partial  test,  such  test  as  we 
have  had  in  England,  is  not  a  full  test.  I  am  told  in 
Birmingham  there  is  an  impression  that  diseased 
women  go  to  Birmingham,  and  that  ''he  state  of  disease 
there  is  making  frightful  progress.  It  is  much  easier 
to  drive  the  women  from  one  town  to  another  than  to 
cure  these  diseases. 

18.412.  You  have  no  special  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  ? — No,  I  heard  in  this  way;  a  serjeant-major, 
who  was  on  duty  in  Birmingham,  inspecting  the 
ammunition  for  the  Turkish  Government,  and  whose 
wife  was  a  Bible  woman,  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience, both  with  reference  to  men  and  women, 
and  when  he  was  staying  in  Birmingham,  he  told  me 
he  was  informed  by  those  he  was  lodging  with  that 
half  the  young  men  in  Birmingham  were  diseased. 

18.413.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  ? — No.  I  saw  some 
questions  that  were  asked  Mr.  Krause  the  other  day. 
I  saw  a  proof  sent  down  to  him. 

18.414.  I  will  read  you  an  answer*  given  by  a  very 
eminent  man,  Mr.  James  Paget,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  ask  you  whether  you  agree  with 
him  that  that  report  is  not  overstated, — "You  think 
"  the  extent  of  the  disorder,"  alluding  to  the  report  of  a 
"  certain  Association,  "  has  not  been  overstated  ? — No; 
"  my  conviction  rather  would  be  that  as  inquiries  are 
"  continued,  we  shall  find  its  range  wider  and  wider 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


FORTY-  "  ill  the  diseases  which  at  present  we  do  not  consider 
FIRST  DAY.  «  to  be  syphilitic.    It  is  only  within  the  last  20  years 

'   "  or  so  that  we  have  had  any  clear  knowledge  that 

Capt.  Browne.   «  gypi^iiig  attacks  the  internal  organs.    We  now  know 
5  M'\   Ts"!     "        '  diseases  of  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the 

"  spleen  are  all  of  syphilitic  origin,  and  diseases  of  the 
"  brain  and  of  the  spinal  marrow  Ave  now  trace  to 
"  syphilitic  origin,  and  the  mortality  from  syphilis  iu 
"  its  later  forms  is  every  year  found  to  be  larger  and 
"  larger,  by  its  being  found  to  be  the  source  of  a  number 
"  of  diseases  which  previously  were  referred  to  other 
"  origins  or  to  accidents,  or  which  were  put  down 
"  under  various  heads  that  they  did  not  belong  to." 
I  should  M'ish  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  think 
such  a  state  of  things  as  there  described  worthy  of  the 
cognizance  of  the  Legislature  ? — I  think  it  is  fully 
worthy  the  cognizance  of  the  Legislature  when  it 
can  be  done  without  conniving  at  anything  which  the 
Legislature  should  not  connive  at. 

18,41o.  You  will  probably  agree  with  this  answer. 
Question  961  :  "  Will  you  state  some  of  them  ?" 
That  is  as  to  certain  objections  he  has  heard  of,  and 
he  speaks  of  Mr.  SoUey,  who  is  one  of  the  council  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  who  is  i-eported  in  the  Lancet 
to  have  said,  "  Far  from  considering  syphilis  an  evil, 
"  he  regarded  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  blessing,  and 
"  believed  that  it  was  inflicted  by  the  Almighty  to  act 
"  as  a  restraint  upon  the  indulgence  of  evU  passions. 
"  Could  the  disease  be  exterminated,  which  he  hoped 

it  could  not,  fornication  would  ride  rampant  through 
"  the  land."  Would  not  you  sympathize  with  the 
gentleman  who  made  that  answer  ? — I  do  not  sympa- 
thize iu  the  least  with  that  answer.  I  believe  that 
*'  Vengeance  is  mine,"  and  that  it  is  not  our  business 
to  take  up  that  for  the  Lord.  We  have  no  right  to 
promote  that.    Our  business  is  all  the  other  way. 

18.416.  Your  duty  you  consider  to  be  to  cure 
suffering  women  ? — Yes,  in  every  way. 

18.417.  And  yet  you  think  the  present  attempt  of 
the  Legislature  ineffectual  ? — I  think  it  is  Avrong,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  conniving  at  the  sin. 

18.418.  Are  there  any  parts  of  the  Acts  you  would 
Avish  to  retain  ? — I  have  not  looked  through  them 
with  respect  to  that.  The  tAvo  most  objectionaljle 
parts  I  knoAV  of  are  the  paper  (which  is  a  very  small 
matter  comparatively,  and  might  easily  be  altered,  I 
should  think — I  can  hai'dly  conceive  any  good  result 
to  be  derived  from  that  paper  being  retained  by  the 
Avoman,  but  nothing  but  evil  arising  from  it),  and 
another  evil  is  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  to  be  dis- 
connected from  the  Act.  So  that  the  evidence  on 
Avhich  these  Avomen  have  really  their  character 
sacrificed  must  be  very  indirect. 

18.419.  On  Avhat  ground  ?— -The  Avording  of  the 
Act  is  "  good  reason  to  believe,"  and  any  policeman 
Avho  has  conscientiously  good  reason  to  believe  is  jus- 
tified in  taking  up  my  wife  or  anybody.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  Avas  ever  done,  but  I  mean  it  is  faulty 
legislation. 

18.420.  Do  you  mean  that  does  not  apply  to  other 
cases,  larceny  and  housebreaking  ? — Yes,  it  does  ; 
but  they  have  evidence  on  oath,  not  good  reason  to 
believe. 

18.421.  But  he  has  to  swear  he  has  good  reason  to 
believe  ? — Yes. 

18.422.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  is  any  cardinal 
distinction  between  solicitation  in  the  streets  and  other 
things? — A  great  diff'erence  between  my  having  to 
swear  to  tliat  personal  knowledge  and  being  refused 


Avhen  I  give  hearsay  evidence,  and  my  only  having  to 
SAvear  1  have  good  reason  to  believe, 

18.423.  Have  you  ever  read  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

18.424.  You  cannot  point  out  any  part  of  the  Acts 
you  would  Avish  retained  ? — No,  I  cannot  point  out 
any  part  of  the  Acts  I  Avish  retained.  There  may  be 
good  parts,  but  I  have  to  look  over  them  again  before 
I  can  answer  that. 

18.425.  And  noAV  to  prevent  the  misery  arising 
from  this  particular  disease?  You  haA'C  no  plan  to 
suggest  in  lieu  of  them  ? — I  have. 

18.426.  What  is  it? — I  believe  these  Acts  Avere 
made  with  a  vicAV  of  remedying  the  evil  of  the  mili- 
tary. I  should  try  to  save  money  in  not  hustling  about 
regiments  from  one  station  to  another,  and  spend 
money  in  giA'ing  them  better  opportunities  of  marry- 
ing, I  have  known  that  if  a  battery  remains  long  at 
one  place,  or  u  regiment,  it  is  considered  a  great  evil, 
because  the  men  get  married,  I  A\'as  Avith  one  battery 
Avhich  remained  41  years  in  Devonshire,  though  I 
Avas  only  Avith  them  a  fcAv  days  on  having  just  joined, 
and  I  Avas  told  that  over  100  men  had  married  Avithout 
leave.  I  saAv  many  of  them,  and  Ave  Avere  sent  across 
to  Cork,  and  they  shook  off  a  great  number  of  them. 
There  Avas  one  man  with  the  battery  who  Avas  stated 
to  have  been  married  six  times  in  different  places.  I 
cannot  answer  to  that,  but  no  doubt  he  had  been 
repeatedly  married.  It  Avould  be  right  to  try  the  Act 
Avith  a  regiment  Avhich  never  goes  abroad — big  men 
who  never  go  abroad — the  cavalry  regiments  of  big 
men  Avho  cannot  go  abroad  because  they  cannot  be 
mounted ;  and,  as  a  rule,  big  men  are  more  moral  than 
little  men  generally,  because,  if  you  Avill  take  the 
statistics,  you  will  find  we  enlist  for  tAvo  classes, 
gunners  and  drivers ;  drivers  are  little  men,  and  the 
gunners  are  big  men ;  the  little  men  come  all  from 
low  parts,  and  ai'e  a  race  to  a  certain  extent  stunted. 

18.427.  By  syphilis  ? — Perhaps  by  syphilis,  and  the 
small  men  cannot  read  or  Avrite  so  Avell ;  and  I  should 
say  there  are  regiments  that  experiment  might  be 
made  Avith,  so  as  to  try  it  on  a  small  scale  and  extend 
it  if  possible. 

18.428.  How  Avould  you  do  with  respect  to  the 
troops  in  India  ? — That  is  a  more  difficult  question. 
I  should  try  the  other  first. 

18.429.  {Rev.  Canon  Gregory.)  You  said  you  ap- 
proved of  the  examination  of  soldiers  ? — If  I  examined 
the  Avomen  I  should  make  it  complete,  and  examine 
the  soldiers  too. 

18.430.  Then  you  Avould  only  examine  the  soldiers 
Avhen  you  examined  the  Avomen  ? — No  ;  but  if  the 
thing  is  to  be  done  at  all  I  Avould  give  it  a  fair  trial. 
I  Avould  examine  the  soldiers  as  Avell  as  the  women. 
It  is  very  easy  to  examine  the  soldiers  and  is  fre- 
quently done.  I  have  known  commanding  oflacers 
have  them  examined  on  leaving  the  Curragh.  There 
is  no  sort  of  imputation  against  the  morality  of  the 
men. 

18.431.  You  do  not  think  it  degrading  to  soldiers  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  degrades  the  soldiers  to  the 
same  extent,  at  all  events,  as  the  women,  because 
there  is  no  moral  slur  thrown  on  their  characters ; 
they  arc  not  sent  to  a  place  in  the  town  iu  company 
Avith  other  immoral  men. 

18.432.  You  think  those  things  make  all  the  dif- 
ference between  the  examinations  of  the  two  classes  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  all  I  can  give  correct  eA'idence  about ; 
I  believe  the  mode  of  examination  differs,  but  I  have 
no  direct  evidence  about  the  mode  of  examination  of 
the  Avomen  ;  I  only  know  Avhat  I  have  heard  of  it. 


Rev.  Mr.  KcUy,  The  Rev,  Mr.  Kelly  Avas  cal 

18.433.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  a  clergyman  ? — A 
Wcsleyan  minister. 

18.434.  You  have  had  experience  in  your  avocation 
of  soldiers  at  Aldershot,  Chatham,  and  elscAvhere  ? — I 
Avas  11  years  acting  as  chaplain  of  the  Wesleyan 
troops. 

18.435.  Were  you  at  Aldershot  ? — For  about  two 
years. 


1  in,  and  examined  as  follows  : 

18.436.  When  Avas  that  ?— From  1859  to  1861. 

18.437.  How  recently  have  you  been  officiating  at 
these  places  ? — From  1861  to  1867  at  Chatham,  and 
from  that  time  to  August  last  in  London, 

18.438.  Have  you  had  much  experience  of  the 
working  of  these  Acts  ? — I  saw  it  at  Chatham.  The 
Acts  came  into  operation  Avhen  I  had  my  appointment 
at  Chatham.    There  Avas  a  sort  of  experiment  in 
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Aldershot  in  my  time,  a  voluntary  women's  Lock 
hospital,  or  something  of  the  kind,  begun  shortly  before 
I  left  Aldershot,  but  the  working  of  the  Act  began 
afterwards, 

18.439.  In  what  year  was  that,  1865  ? — Very  likely, 
but  I  am  not  sure. 

18.440.  Have  you  read  these  Acts  ? — Yes,  I  suppose 
I  did  at  the  time  of  their  passing. 

18.441.  The  main  provision  of  the  Act  you  have 
had  experience  of  is,  I  believe,  the  Act  of  1864, 
which  enables  the  police  to  take  up  any  woman  they 
suspect  of  being  diseased,  and  take  her  before  a 
magistrate,  and  get  a  magistrate's  order  for  her  exami- 
nation, and  if  upon  examination  she  is  found  to  be 
diseased  she  is  to  be  taken  to  hospital  and  detained 
there  until  cured  ? — Yes,  that  Act  I  have  read. 

18.442.  Do  you  think  that  Act,  on  reading  it,  is  an 
unfair  enactment : — I  do. 

18.443.  You  think  it  immoral? — I  do. 

18.444.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  working  of 
that  law  ? — My  impression  is,  that  very  likely  the 
disease  was  lessened,  but  that  vice  was  increased.  I 
judge  so,  because  during  my  visitation  of  hospitals, 
especially  Melville  hospital,  which  was  the  marines' 
hospital  at  Chatham,  I  noticed  that  there  were  fewer 
cases  of  venereal  disease  than  before,  but  I  have  very 
little  doubt  the  men  would  get  facilities  for  committing 
sin, 

18.445.  What  was  your  opinion  founded  upon  ? — 
I  believe  a  large  number,  especially  young  soldiers, 
are  restrained  from  sin  through  the  fear  of  disease. 
I  judged  that  from  this  fact;  very  frequently  in  con- 
versation with  young  soldiers  they  have  said  how  sur- 
prised they  were  that  they  should  have  contracted 
disease,  as  they  had  previously  asked  the  gii'ls  whether 
they  were  free  from  disease,  to  see  whether  connexion 
with  them  would  be  safe,  and  had  been  assured  of  that 
fact.  I  have  heard  men  say  that  over  and  over  again  ; 
I  have  little  doubt,  youths  were  frequently  restrained 
from  this  sort  of  sin  through  fear  of  concequences  ; 
then,  again,  after  the  Act  had  been  in  operation 
some  time,  when  certificates  were  given  to  the  women 
on  discharge  from  hospital,  men  have  told  me  that 
these  certificates  were  exhibited  in  low  houses,  and  a 
guarantee  was  thus  given  to  them  of  personal  cleanli- 
ness. I  understand  that  certificates  are  not  now  given 
to  the  women  ;  still  the  men  have  the  means,  T  do  not 
know  what  they  are,  of  ascertaining  who  are  discharged, 
and  when  they  are  discharged  from  hospital,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  such  houses  at  those  times  are 
more  crowded  than  at  others. 

18.446.  Your  experience,  I  suppose,  of  tht  soldiers 
is  confined  to  the  men  of  the  Wesleyan  connexion  ? — • 
All  who  choose  to  declare  themselves  Wesleyans 
attend  our  parade  services  ;  but  there  is  a  large  give 
and  take  line.  We  visit  hospitals,  as  do  the  chap- 
lains of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Presby- 
terians. Of  course  we  have  more  or  less  to  do  with 
each  other's  men.  We  were  supposed  to  be  confined 
to  our  own  men  while  in  hospital,  but  still  we  saw  a  very 
large  number  of  men  of  all  denominations. 

18.447.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  hospitals  or 
Lock  wards  should  be  established  for  the  cure  of  this 
disease  ? — I  think  it  very  desirable  that  the  disease 
should  be  cured  for  the  sake  of  the  women ;  but  I 
should  draw  a  distinction  between  establishing  wards 
for  the  cure  of  disease — I  think  that  is  a  Christian 
duty  we  owe  to  every  one — and  the  opening  of  hospitals 
for  the  cure  of  women  simply  to  secure  the  safety  of 
soldiers,  or  any  other  class  of  the  community  ;  that  I 
should  consider  an  interfei'ence  with  the  divine  law 
which  no  human  legislation  should  touch. 

18.448.  Then  do  you  think  that  this  disease  is  of 
such  a  serious  character  as  to  justify  the  law  in 
seeking  out  women  -who  are  affected  by  it,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  submit  to  treatment  whether  they  will 
or  no  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  think  the  duty  of  phil- 
anthropists is  to  provide  hospitals  for  the  cure  of 
those  who  are  diseased,  to  which  all  women  could 
come,  and  to  which  women  might  be  invited.  Moral 
influences  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  them  in 
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hospital  for  their  own  personal  good,  but  I  do  not  I'ORTY- 
think  the  power  of  the  law  should  be  brought  to  bear  FIRST  DAY 

on  those  women  as  it  is  under  this  Act.    I  think   

also  witli  reference  to  the  working  of  the  Act,  that  ^ev.  Mr.  Kelly 

another  thing  should  be  considered,  viz.,  that  the   

disease  itself  is  a  powerful  deterrent  to  soldiers  ;  such  ^  1811. 
a  very  large  number  of  young  soldiers  afHicted  once  ~ 
with  syphilis  never  return  to  the  hospital  through 
venereal  disease.  The  effect  of  the  punishment  by  the 
disease,  and  the  opportunity  that  is  given  to  christian 
ministers  to  show  the  sinfulness  of  the  sin,  fre- 
quently have  been  the  means  of  an  entire  change 
of  life.  I  have  known  many  cases  of  that  kind,  and 
I  think  statistics  should  be  got  which  should  show  the 
number  of  persons  who  never  have  returned  to  hos- 
pital after  the  first  attack  of  venereal  disease.  It  would 
be  an  important  item. 

18.449.  But  although  this  disease  has  indirectly 
had  a  good  effect  on  the  patients,  you  would  neverthe- 
less use  other  than  medical  means  of  extirpating 
it  ? — Certainly,  moral  means,  and  the  provision  of 
hospitals  to  which  the  women  could  voluntarily  go. 

18.450.  Then  if  the  women  are  voluntarily  coming 
to  hospital  to  be  cured,  would  you  see  any  objection 
to  keeping  them  there  until  they  were  cured  ? — No,  if 
they  come  voluntarily. 

18.451.  But  would  not  you  if  they  were  brought 
there  compulsorily  ? — Yes;  I  see  it  objectionable. 

18.452.  Is  it  within  your  experience  that  these  Acts 
have  a  hardening  effect  on  the  women  subjected  to 
them? — I  think  so.  I  have  met  a  great  many  women 
of  this  class  in  Chatham,  and  some  who  had  been  in 
the  Loclc  hospital  there,  and  that  is  my  impression.  I 
think  it  gave  them  false  views,  too,  of  their  own 
position.  They  seemed  to  think — I  should  not  like 
to  say  they  had  a  Government  license,  still  that  the 
thing  was  not  so  bad  as  we  should  consider — "that 
they  were  licensed  by  authority  of  the  Government," 
and  so  on  ;  they  wei'e  Government  women,  in  fact. 
It  was  a  thought  painfully  brought  to  one's  mind, 

18.453.  Do  you  make  that  answer  with  reference 
to  that  portion  of  the  Act  which  requires  the  women 
to  submit  to  periodical  examination? — Not  to  that 
only.    I  refer  to  the  whole  operation  of  the  Act. 

18.454.  Do  you  think  that  the  Acts  produce  any 
hardship  upon  the  women,  independently  of  their 
moral  effect  upon  them  ? — I  think  that  they  may. 

18.455.  Do  you  know  whether  they  do  ? — I  never 
met  with  a  case. 

18.456.  Could  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  the 
licentious  habits  of  soldiers  ? — Yes ;  I  think  the 
Government  should  afford  a  greater  facility  for 
marriage.  I  think  if  the  men  were  permitted  to 
utilize  their  present  idle  time,  they  might  obtain  work 
from  Government  or  from  employers  in  the  town,  that 
might  enable  them  to  marry ;  if  not  by  bringing  women 
on  the  strength  of  the  regiment,  at  least  by  leave  and 
approval  of  the  colonel.  I  think  that  many  men  could 
support  their  wives  if  permitted  to  employ  their  time 
in  trades.    They  have  many  idle  hours  a  day. 

18.457.  You  say  the  effect  of  these  Acts  has  been 
to  diminish  disease ;  would  you  nevertheless  do  away 
with  them  ? — Certainly. 

18.458.  You  think  they  have  done  more  harm  than 
good  ? — I  do. 

18.459.  (Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  Was  it  not  the  case 
some  years  ago  that  the  Guards  in  London  were  allowed 
to  many  and  to  keep  shops  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that. 
In  the  marines  more  men  marry  than  in  the  army. 
When  the  marines  are  at  sea,  they  have  not  only  the 
provision  of  their  rations,  but  they  hav^e  their  daily 
pay;  and  a  consiiderable  number  of  marines  marry  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  soldiers. 

18.460.  The  system  of  warfare  is  so  altered  now, 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Guards  were  rarely 
moved  out  of  London,  and  were  mostly  married  men  ? 
— Yes,  but  there  is  a  difference  between  gaj  rison  life 
and  soldier  life  in  London. 

18.461.  With  regard  to  keeping  the  women  com-- 
pulsorily  in  hospital,  we  could  not  draw  that  too  loose, 
could  we,  because  they  may  have  private  affairs  to 
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FORTY-      settle  independent  of  their  mode  of  life  ? — I  think  if 

JTIRST  DAY.  women  voluntarily  offer  themselves  as  patients,  you 

  may  in  such  hospitals  have  as  stringent  rules  as  you 

Bev.  Mr. Kelly,  have  at  the  hospitals  in  London,  where  they  are  not 

^  ~  allowed  to  roam  in  and  out. 
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  18,462.  They  may  have  duties  to  perform,  to  return 

to  their  families  and  look  after  their  children,  and 
other  private  business.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to 
lay  down  a  positive  law  that  a  woman  once  in  hospital 
should  be  a  prisoner  ? — No. 

18,463.  Women  have  power  to  go  in  and  out  on 

Adjourned  : 


their  private  affairs  in  hospitals  now  ? — Yes,  but  in 
the  case  of  a  prostitute  no  such  necessity  would 
apply  ;  they  have  no  private  or  pressing  private 
affairs. 

18,464.  In  London ;  but  in  many  garrison  towns, 
Woolwich,  for  instance,  they  might  have  pressing 
business  occur  which  would  carry  them  away  to 
other  parts  of  the  country ;  do  you  think  you  can 
enforce  such  a  rule  that  the  woman  must  not  go  out 
until  she  is  cured  ? — I  think  very  many  would  gladly 
submit  to  the  restriction,  that  they  should  remain  in 
until  they  are  cux-ed. 

ill  to-morrow. 


FORTY-SECOND  DAY. 


House  of  Lords,  6th  May  1871. 


PRESENT : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY,  in  the  Chair. 


rORTY- 
SECOND 
DAY. 


Mr. 

H.  Richardson, 

6  May  1871. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  PAKiNGTON,Bart.,  G.C.B.,M.P. 

Sir  J.  Salusburt  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 

A.  J.  Mundella,  Esq.,  M.P. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Gtregobt. 
The  Rev..  Dr.  Hannah. 
J.  H.  Bridges,  Esq.,  M.D. 
T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
HoLMES-CooTE,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 


Mr.  Henry  Richardson  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  ; 


18.465.  (Chair7nan,)  You  are  Registrar  of  the  Court 
of  Probate  at  Cork,  where  these  Acts  are  in  opera- 
tion ?— Yes. 

18.466.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  matter 
in  a  particular  manner  ? — Yes,  it  has,  in  a  very  par- 
ticular mannci-,  for  the  last  five  or  six  months. 

18.467.  How  long  have  the  Acts  been  in  operation 
in  Cork  ? — From  the  beginning,  I  believe. 

18.468.  Is  there  a  lock  hospital  in  Cork  ? — There 

is. 

18.469.  Was  there  one  before  the  Acts  were  put  in 
force  there  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

18.470.  But  there  is  now  a  certified  hospital  under 
the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

18.471.  Is  prostitution  very  extensive  in  Cork  ? — 
Very  extensive. 

•  18,472.  Are  there  many  women  of  the  lower  class 
of  prostitutes  there  ? — Numbers. 

18.473.  Do  they  ply  openly  in  the  street? — Yes. 

18.474.  What  is  the  mode  of  the  working  of  the 
Acts  in  Cork  ? — Through  the  police  and  medical  men. 

18.475.  Just  as  they  are  in  other  places  ? — Yes. 

18.476.  (Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  Is  that  the  metropoli- 
tan or  the  local  police  ? — It  is  the  local  police  in  Cork. 
I  might  mention  that  the  management  of  that  matter 
is  in  the  charge  of  one  of  the  constabulary  constables, 
who  has  been  in  Cork  for  the  last  20  years. 

18.477.  {Chairman.)  You  have  said  that  these  Acts 
are  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  in  other 
places  ? — Yes. 

18.478.  I  may  mention  to  you  that  in  all  the  towns 
and  districts  in  England  to  which  these  Acts  apply, 
they  are  put  in  operation  exclusively  by  the  metro- 
politan police.  Is  that  the  case  in  Cork  ? — No,  the 
constabulary  carry  out  the  working  of  the  Acts  in 
Cork. 

18.479.  In  what  way  have  you  become  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  the  Acts  ? — From  visits  to  the 
hospital,  and  from  visits  to  the  houses  of  the  women, 
and  from  conversation  with  the  women  themselves  in 
the  streets,  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  working 
classes  of  Cork,  and  the  better  class,  the  more  intel- 
ligent class,  in  fact  all  classes,  and  directing  my  mind 
specially  to  the  whole  subject. 

18.480.  You  have  not  directed  your  mind  to  the 
subject  in  discharge  of  any  public  duty? — No. 


18.481.  But  from  taking  a  personal  interest  in  the 
matter  ? — From  taking  a  personal  interest  in  the 
matter. 

18.482.  Now  what  has  been  the  result  of  the 
inquiries  you  have  made — what  opinion  have  you 
arrived  at  ? — I  have  endeavoured  calmly  to  look  at 
the  whole  matter  in  its  bearings  p7-o  and  coti,,  and  I 
believe  the  Acts,  so  far  as  I  have  known  Cork, 
increase  sexual  connexion. 

18.483.  They  increase  sexual  connexion  ? — I  be- 
lieve that,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  give  you 
a  fact  or  two  to  illustrate  that.  On  visiting  one  of 
these  streets  in  Cork,  where  the  more  respectable 
class  of  prostitutes  live,  I  conversed  with  a  very 
intelligent  young  woman,  and  asked  her  "  What  is 
your  opinion  of  these  Acts  ?" 

18.484.  Was  she  a  prostitute  ? — Yes,  and  she  re- 
plied "  I  think  they  are  very  good."  I  said  "  Why  ?" 
She  answered,  "  We  can  carry  on  our  business  now 
more  correctly ;  it  takes  away  the  filth  of  it."  Those 
were  her  exact  words. 

18.485.  Did  you  pursue  your  inquiry  to  ascertain 
more  particularly  what  she  meant  ? — Yes,  because 
the  conversation  before  and  after  left  no  doubt  at  all 
on  my  mind  as  to  what  she  meant,  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  and  it  was  said  in  the  presence  of  several  other 
women,  and  they  assented. 

18.486.  Women  of  the  same  class  ? — Women  of 
the  same  class  in  the  room. 

18.487.  Was  this  in  a  brothel  ? — It  was  in  a  brothel. 

18.488.  Was  this  a  woman  of  the  superior  class  of 
prostitutes,  or  one  of  the  lower  women  ? — Rather 
superior. 

18.489.  Was  she  a  woman  who  associated  with 
soldiers  ? — Not  at  all,  but  rather  looked  down  upon 
them,  and  considered  herself  of  a  superior  class 
altogether. 

18.490.  Then  in  what  respect  did  she  consider  that 
the  effect  of  these  Acts  was  to  remove  what  she  called 
the  filth  ? — I  understood  her,  because  I  had  a  conver- 
sation with  lier  before  and  after  about  the  fortnightly 
examinations,  that  being  subject  to  these  examinations 
sent  them  out  free  from  disease,  and  in  that  way  the 
filth  would  be  removed,  and  they  would  be  freer  for 
use. 

18.491.  Did  she  state  that  the  periodical  examina- 
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tion  was  a  convenience  to  her  in  the  pursuit  of  her 
occupation  ? — She  may  not  have  used  those  words, 
but  I  understood  that. 

18.492.  That  they  assisted  her  ? — Yes, 

18.493.  Did  she  make  any  statement  with  regard 
to  men  being  more  willing  to  go  with  her  in  con- 
sequence of  her  having  undergone  the  examination  ? 
— No,  she  did  not, 

18.494.  Then  from  your  conversation  with  this 
woman,  in  the  presence  of  other  women  of  her  class, 
you  formed  an  opinion  that  the  Acts  were  immoral  ? 
—Certainly. 

18.495.  Have  you  any  other  evidence  of  the  same 
sort  to  lay  before  the  Commission  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  one 
other  fact,  which  is  this,  I  cannot  vouch  for  it  from 
my  own  knowledge,  but  I  have  it  from  undoubted 
authority,  aud  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  about  two 
months  since  a  commercial  traveller  found  himself  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cork  on  a  Saturday  evening, 
and  believing  that  the  city  of  Cork  was  under  the 
control  of  these  Acts,  he  came  to  Cork  to  spend  his 
Sunday  that  he  might  indulge  freely,  and  without 
apprehension,  in  the  sin.  He  came  and  indulged,  I 
am  told  and  believe,  but  unfortunately  he  caught  the 
disease,  and  is  now  in  Dublin  under  medical  treatment. 
I  know  his  name. 

18.496.  Were  you  informed  that  he  caught  the 
disease  from  a  registered  woman  ? — I  was  not  informed 
that,  but  I  take  it  for  granted,  because  there  were  so 
few  unregistered. 

18.497.  Then  have  the  Acts  had  the  effect  of 
sweeping  in  all  the  public  prostitutes  in  Cork  or  the 
greater  proportion  of  them  ? — I  should  say  the  greater 
proportion  of  them. 

18.498.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  the  Acts 
has  been  to  make  women  carry  on  this  trade  in  a 
clandestine  manner  ? — I  do. 

18.499.  You  believe  that  some  women  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  police?  —  I  think  there  are,  I  was 
going  to  say  numbers,  but  there  are  a  great  many,  I 
believe,  who  have  not  yet  been  found  out  by  the 
police. 

18.500.  You  stated  the  reasons  that  have  induced 
you  to  think  that  these  Acts  are  immoral  in  their 
tendency  ;  have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  Acts  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease  ?  Do 
you  think  they  have  been  beneficial  in  that  way  ? — You 
mean  with  the  male  community  ? 

18.501.  Yes.— I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

18.502.  In  your  conversations  with  women  have 
they  told  you  that  they  derived  benefit,  as  regards 
their  health,  from  this  system  of  periodical  examina- 
tion ? — No,  I  did  not  put  that  question  to  them. 

18.503.  Did  they  express  satisfaction  at  the  institu- 
tion of  this  system  ? — Some  did,  and  others  did  not. 

18.504.  What  objections  did  you  hear  made  ? — 
That  question  would  lead  me  to  another  subject  which 
I  should  like  to  bring  before  the  Commission,  and  I 
believe  that  the  operation  of  these  Acts  has  a  harden- 
ing effect  upon  the  women,  upon  some  women  who 
have  not  been  long  in  this  business.  For  example, 
next  door  to  the  house  in  which  I  had  the  conversa- 
tion I  spoke  of  with  the  young  woman,  I  spoke  to  two 
young  women,  one  of  them  not  more  than  16  years  of 
age,  the  other  probably  25,  respectable  young  women, 
and  I  asked  them  "  What  is  your  opinion  of  these 
examinations  ?  "  The  reply  of  the  elder  was,  "  Oh  Sir, 
they  are  shocking."  I  said,  "  Why  ?  "  And  with 
really  a  modest  look  she  said,  "  We  are  not  quite  so 
bad  yet  as  that  we  should  not  object  to  these  exami- 
nations." That  made  a  very  strong  impression  on 
my  mind  both  then  and  after,  that  it  has  upon  young 
women  who  have  entered  upon  the  profession  a 
decidedly  hardening  influence. 

18.505.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  with  regard  to 
those  young  women  who  have  lapsed  from  virtue,  but 
who  are  not  yet  confirmed  in  a  career  of  prostitution, 
that  this  periodical  examination  is  calculated  to  have 
t"hat  effect  ? — I  beUeve  so. 

18.506.  Is  your  opinion  upon  that  subject  derived 
from  any  other  fact  than  that  which  you  have  stated  ? 


— No,  I  could  not  bring  any  other  fact  so  strong  as  FORTT- 
that,  but  from  general  impression,  and  what  I  have  SECOND 
heard  from  ladies  and  other  citizens  of  Cork,  but  I  DAY. 
could  not  bring  forward  any  other  fact  but  that.  "m>~ 

18.507.  Is  the  opinion  you  have  expressed  shared  jj  Richardson. 
by  other  persons  of  education  and  respectability  in 

Cork  ? — Decidedly.  e  May  1871. 

18.508.  You  mentioned  ladies.    Have  you  had  con-  — 
versation  with  ladies  upon  this  subject  ? — Numbers. 

18.509.  Is  there  any  association  at  Cork  for  pro- 
curing the  repeal  of  these  Act  ? — Yes,  there  is  a 
little  society. 

18.510.  Are  you  a  member  of  that  society? — Yes. 

18.511.  Have  you  had  public  meetings  on  the  sub- 
ject in  Cork  ? — We  have  had  one,  over  which  I  pre- 
sided. 

18.512.  Was  that  attended  exclusively  by  your 
own  countrymen  or  by  the  English  ? — By  the  Irish. 

18.513.  What  took  place  at  that  meeting  ?— There 
were  a  series  of  resolutions  proposed  and  passed. 

18.514.  Have  you  those  resolutions  with  you? — . 
No. 

18.515.  Can  you  state  the  purport  of  them  ? — Yes. 
I  may  say  that  I  prepared  the  resolutions  myself. 
The  reason  of  that  was  that  I  probably  took  a  little 
more  interest,  and  knew  a  little  more  of  the  matter 
than  the  others  did,  and  of  oourse  they  looked  to  me 
for  help  in  that  way. 

18.516.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  getting  up  the 
meeting  ? — No,  I  had  no  part  in  getting  up  the  meet- 
ing at  all,  but  when  the  meeting  was  proposed,  some 
of  the  friends  asked  me  to  prepare  the  resolutions, 
which  I  diti. 

18.517.  Did  ladies  appear  at  that  meeting — No,  no 
ladies. 

18.518.  Were  there  to  your  knowledge  any  brothel 
keepers  there  ? — No,  not  one. 

18.519.  Was  the  meeting  numerously  attended  ?— ' 
Yes,  a  large  attendance. 

18.520.  What  was  the  character  of  the  resolutions  ? 
Were  they  condemnatory  of  the  Acts  ?  —  Con- 
demnatory. 

18.521.  Absolutely  ?— Absolutely. 

18.522.  Without  qualification  ? — Without  qualifica- 
tion. I  might  mention  that  the  great  majority  of 
those  present  were  of  the  working  class,  and  the 
resolutions  were  passed  unanimously. 

18.523.  You  have  mentioned  your  experience  of 
the  opinions  of  the  women  themselves  on  the  subject ; 
have  you  ever  inquired  "what  the  brothel-keepers  think 
about  it  ? — There  was  a  brothel-keeper  present  when 
I  had  the  conversation  vsdth  these  women  that  I 
related  to  you. 

18.524.  Was  it  a  woman? — A  woman. 

18.525.  What  did  she  say  about  it,  or  did  she  take 
any  part  in  the  conversation  ? — She  took  no  part 
exactly  in  the  conversation  abovit  the  Acts,  but  she 
agreed  apparently  in  everything  that  was  said  about 
the  women. 

18.526.  Did  any  of  the  women  present  at  that  con- 
versation express  any  animosity  against  the  brothel- 
keeper  ? — None. 

18.527.  They  were  on  very  good  terms  with  her  ? — 
Yes. 

18.528.  Were  there  many  women  in  this  house  ? — I 
saw  about  half-a-dozen  in  one  house  and  three  or  four 
in  another,  but  though  it  was  3  in  the  afternoon,  some 
were  at  their  breakfast  at  that  hom\ 

18.529.  Was  this  house  to  which  you  have  referred 
a  house  resorted  to  by  the  better  class  of  people  ? — 
Yes,  the  better  class. 

18.530.  Did  you  visit  any  of  the  brothels  that  are 
resorted  to  by  the  lower  class  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

18.531.  Have  you  been  personally  in  communication 
with  the  women  of  the  lower  class  of  prostitutes  ? — 
I  have  spoken  to  some  of  them  in  the  streets. 

18.532.  Women  who  associate  with  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  ? — Yes,  of  the  really  lower  class. 

18.533.  What  did  they  say  about  it  ? — This  again 
brings  me  to  another  point  I  should  like  to  bring 
the  minds  of  the  Commission  to,  as  to  the  infi'inge- 
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FOKTY-  ment  of  the  liberty  of  these  women.  The  conversa- 
^  T>Av^^      tion  of  this  woman  would  bear  on  this  point.    I  spoke 

 ■        to  her  and  asked  what  she  thought  of  the  examina- 

21^^  tion  and  of  these  Acts,  and  she  expressed  her  great 

H.  Richardson,  horror  of  them,  and  she  told  me  the  first  time  she 

  appeared  at   the  hospital   she  w.as   brought  by  a 

6  May  1871.    policeman.    The  policeman  did  not  tell  her  where 

  she  was  going  to,  until  she  found  herself  there  ;  she 

had  no  idea  where  she  was  going. 

18.534.  This  woman  having  been  taken  to  the 
hospital,  was  she  detained  there  ? — I  think  not,  but 
I  am  not  sure.    I  did  not  ask  that  question, 

18.535.  But  when  you  saw  her  she  was  a  young 
woman  practising  her  calling  in  the  street  ? — Yes. 

18.536.  You  have  spoken  of  this  woman's  feeling 
that  her  liberty  had  been  invaded  ? — Yes,  she  seemed 
to  feel  very  strongly  on  that  point. 

18.537.  That  she  had  been  meddled  with  by  the 
police  ? — That  she  had  been  meddled  with  by  the 
police,  and  brought  up  to  the  hospital  and  not  told  where 
she  was  going.  I  may  mention  that  when  these 
women  are  brought  before  the  magistrates,  it  is  Avhen 
the  sitting  magistrates  leave  the  bench,  and  the 
reporters  leave  the  office,  that  these  women  are 
brought  up  before  the  stipendiary  magistrate. 

18.538.  The  stipendiary  magistrate  has  jurisdiction 
in  these  cases  ? — Yes,  the  others  leave,  and  the  re- 
porters, and  the  stipendiary  magistrate  remains,  so 
that  the  matter  is  kept  very  secret  from  the  public  as 
to  the  bringing  of  these  women  before  the  police. 
That  is  a  fact,  because  the  chief  medical  man,  Dr. 
Johnstone,  told  me  that. 

18.539.  The  stipendiary  magistrate,  I  suppose, 
exercises  his  own  discretion  as  to  the  cases  he  hears, 
and  the  ordering  of  them  ? — Yes. 

18.540.  And  lie  thought  proper  to  hear  these  cases 
late  in  the  day  when  the  reporters  had  left  ? — That  is 
his  habit,  Avheu  the  other  magistrates  leave  and  the 
reporters  leave. 

18,540  «.  Have  you  been  present  at  the  trial  of  any 
of  these  cases,  Avhen  Avomen  have  been  brought  before 
the  stipendiary  magistrate  ? — 1  have  not,  and  I  may 
mention  that  the  public  know  scarcely  anything  that  is 
going  on  at  the  police  office  Avith  regard  to  these 
women. 

18.541.  But  you  or  anybody  could  have  been  pre- 
sent if  you  had  desired  ? — If  I  had  time,  but  I  believe 
the  effort  is  to  keep  it  as  quiet  as  possible. 

18.542.  Are  there  any  refuges  or  reformatories  for 
these  women  at  Cork  ? — There  are  two. 

18.543.  Are  they  under  the  care  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics or  Protestants  ?  —  One  is  under  the  care  of  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  the  other  a  Protestant. 

18.544.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  are  a  Roman 
Catholic  ? — No,  I  am  a  Protestant. 

s  18,545.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Protestant 
reformatory  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

18.546.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  either  insti- 
tution ? — No,  not  personally. 

18.547.  Then  have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the 
effect  they  produce  on  the  women.  Are  they  of  any 
use  in  reclaiming  them  ? — I  have  made  enquiries  on 
that  point,  and  the  evidence  is  rather  conflicting. 

18.548.  Are  they  recent  institutions,  or  have  they 
been  long  in  existence  ? — I  believe  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic institution  is  rather  a  recent  one,  more  recent  than 
the  Protestant.  A  lady  with  whom  I  was  speaking, 
and  who  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  benevolent 
institutions,  and  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  good  of 
the  people,  told  me  that  she  had  enquired  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  institution  a  few  days  ago,  and  was 
told  that  there  were  none  reclaimed  from  that  insti- 
tution, at  least  from  the  lock  hospital,  while  on  the 
other  hand  others  say  that  they  have  been  received. 
I  did  not  go  to  the  institution,  because  I  knew  the 
statements  were  so  conflicting. 

18.549.  You  say  you  have  discussed  these  Acts 
■vT/ith  all  classes  of  people  in  Cork.  Have  you  ever 
talked  with  soldiers  about  tliem  ? — I  have. 

18.550.  In  what  way  ;  have  you  gone  to  the  bar- 
racks ? — Yes,  I  have  gone  to  the  barracks. 


18.551.  And  entered  into  conversation  with  private 
soldiers  ? — The  person  was  a  sergeant,  and  I  thought 
it  better  to  ask  him  because  he  would  probably  know 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  and  I  would  ascertain  their 
feelings  better  than  by  going  personally  among  them. 

18.552.  Will  you  state  what  passed  between  you 
and  the  sergeant? — I  may  mention  that  this  sergeant 
is  a  man  who  was  born  in  the  regiment,  and  therefore 
very  competent  to  know  the  minds  of  the  men.  I 
asked  him  what  operation  this  Act  would  have  on 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers  chiefly.  He  would  speak  of 
his  own  regiment,  the  72nd  Highlanders  ;  and  he  told 
me  he  believed  it  increased  the  habit  of  sexual  inter- 
course. I  forget  the  per-centage  because  I  did  not  take 
a  note  of  it,  but  it  was  very  large.  I  think  he  said, 
but  I  will  not  be  certain,  that  it  certainly  has  very 
largely  increased  he  belisved  ;  that  is  his  decided 
experience  ;  and  he  spoke  in  the  presence  of  the 
adjutant  of  the  regiment,  a  man  who  has  risen  from 
the  ranks,  and  therefore  lias  been  a  long  time  in  the 
regiment,  and  the  adjutant  assented  to  it. 

18.553.  Did  he  give  any  reason  why  the  Acts  had 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  immorality  among  the 
men  ? — The  adjutant  thought  the  reason  was  "  these 
women,"  he  said,  "  come  out  Avith  free  bill  of  health  ;" 
those  are  the  Avords  of  the  adjutant ;  and  naturally  the 
men  are  freer  to  mix  Avitli  them,  and  have  intercourse 
Avith  them. 

18.554.  Did  the  adjutant  or  sergeant  say  anything 

about  the  effect  it  had  on  the  health  of  the  men  ?  

No,  I  did  not  ask  him  that. 

18.555.  Then  is  your  knoAvledge  of  the  opinion  of 
the  soldiers  themselves  confined  to  your  conversation 
Avith  this  adjutant  and  sergeant  ? — Yes. 

18.556.  Have  you  talked  to  Avorkmen  on  the  sub- 
ject ? — Yes,  I  have. 

18.557.  HoAv  have  you  come  into  contact  Avith  the 
Avorking  men  for  the  purpose  of  opening  this  conver- 
sation ? — Meeting  them  indiscriminately,  and  I  went 
specially  to  a  large  printing  establishment,  and  to  the 
foreman  whom  I  Avas  told  represented  about  300  men 
of  that  trade.  I  Avent  into  the  establishment  Avithout 
any  notice.  I  asked  this  man  Avhat  he  believed  the 
minds  of  these  300  printers  was  on  this  subject,  and 
he  said  almost  to  a  man  they  Avere  against  these  Acts. 

18.558.  Had  you  been  previously  informed  of  the 
opinion  of  this  man  as  to  these  Acts  ? — I  was  told 
that  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  them,  and  I  should 
go  and  ask  him  his  opinion.  This  man,  I  am  told, 
represents  in  other  official  Avays  the  minds  of  2,000  of 
the  men  in  Cork ;  he  is  or  Avas  Secretary  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  Society ;  he  Avas  connected  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Confraternity,  and  some  other  official  offices 
he  held. 

18.559.  What  Avas  his  name  ? — Ford. 

18.560.  Then  he  expressed  an  opinion  decidedly 
adverse  to  the  Acts  ? — Decidedly  adverse.  I  asked 
him  might  I  walk  into  the  printing  establishment 
Avhere  the  men  Avere  employed  Avithout  any  notice. 
The  men  did  not  know  Avhat  I  Avas  going  in  for.  I 
stood  amongst  them  and  said,  "  My  friends,  I  wish  to 
"  knoAV  Avhat  you  think  about  these  Acts,  if  you  under- 

stand  the  nature  of  them,  and  what  is  your  opinion 
"  of  them  ;"  and  soon  after  the  others  said  they  had 
signed  the  petition  and  Avere  opposed  to  them. 

18.561.  ]3id  you  find  that  the  men  really  under- 
stood Avhat  the  Acts  Avere  ? — They  did.  Printers  are, 
generally  sj)eaking,  a  A'ery  intelligent  class  of  men. 

18.562.  Did  you  describe  to  the  men  Avhat  the  pro- 
visions and  nature  of  the  Acts  Avere  ? — Before  putting 
the  question  I  did  not,  but  after  speaking  together 
about  them  I  spoke  to  the  men  and  found  that  they 
quite  understood  the  nature  of  the  Acts. 

18.563.  You  have  yourself  read  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

18.564.  And  are  well  acquainted  with  their  pro- 
visions ? — Yes. 

18.565.  And  you  think  that  this  foreman  and  his 
men  Avere  equally  instructed  on  the  subject  ? — Per- 
haps not  equally  instructed,  but  at  ail  events  they 
understood  the  nature  of  them  very  well,  I  believe. 

18.566.  Was  this  foreman,  Mr.  Ford,  a  member  of 
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your  association  ? — Not  at  all  ;  I  never  saw  him  until 
I  went  to  speak  to  him. 

18.567.  Are  there  more  gentlemen  in  Cork  who,  like 
yourself,  take  a  personal  and  an  active  interest  in  this 
subject  ? — There  are  not  very  many.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  apathy  and  ignorance  on  the  subject,  and 
I  may  mention  that  I  have  made  it  a  matter  of  business 
to  speak  to  men  whose  opinions  I  have  had  no  idea  of, 
leading  men  in  Cork — men  connected  with  the  poor 
law  and  the  town  council,  and  -wishing  to  hear  all 
sides  of  the  question.  I  have  gone  to  some  of  those 
more  intelligent  men  and  asked  them  their  opinions, 
and  I  have  found  that  while  some  of  them  expressed 
their  ignorance  of  the  Acts  altogether,  and  some  at 
first  rather  expressed  their  approval  of  them,  yet  when 
I  entered  into  the  subject  with  them  nearly  all  of 
them  saw  what  they  believed  to  be  the  immoral 
tendency  of  the  Acts. 

18.568.  Do  you  make  many  converts  in  Cork  to 
your  opinions  ? — There  is  a  great  field  for  making 
converts  in  this  way,  that  men  have  really  not  looked 
into  the  matter,  and  I  find  that  when  they  do  it  is  not 
very  hard  to  convert  them. 

18.569.  (  Viscoimt  Hardinge.)  Do  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  you  have  had  no  conversation  with  soldiers 
except  in  the  case  of  the  sergeant  and  the  adjutant  ? 
— I  have  not. 

18.570.  Do  you  know  how  long  that  regiment  had 
been  in  Cork  ? — Yes,  the  regiment  was  in  Cork  about 
four  or  five  months. 

18.571.  Do  you  know  where  it  came  from  ? — I  am 
not  sure  ;  it  was  the  72nd  Highlanders. 

18.572.  Should  you  say  four  or  five  months  is  a 
sufficiently  long  time  to  enable  the  adjutant  and  ser- 
geant between  them  to  strike  a  per-centage  as  to  the 
increase  of  sexual  intercourse  between  the  soldiers  and 
these  women  ? — I  believe  my  impression  was  that  they 
must  have  been  in  other  places  where  the  Acts  were 
in  operation,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  so 
decided  in  his  opinion  ;  that  was  my  impression  at  the 
time,  that  his  experience  was  not  confined  to  Cork. 

18.573.  That  was  the  only  communication  you  have 
had  with  soldiers  on  the  subject  of  these  Acts  ? — That 
is  all.  T  had  a  conversation  with  the  hospital  surgeon 
of  another  regiment  the  same  day. 

18.574.  The  adjutant  told  you,  as  I  understand, 
that  there  was  a  greater  sexual  intercourse  amongst 
the  soldiers  because  the  women  came  out  with  a  clean 
bill  of  health.  Did  you  ask  him  what  he  meant  by 
that  ? — I  did  not  put  the  question  point  blank  to  him, 
but  from  our  conversation  it  was  quite  clear  ;  there 
was  no  doubt  what  was  meant,  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

18.575.  What  should  you  say  was  meant  ? — That 
when  they  left  the  hospital  free  from  disease  their 
health  was  re-established. 

18.576.  Do  you  mean  that  they  had  anything  like 
a  certificate  of  a  clean  bill  of  health,  or  that  it  was 
merely  because  from  leaving  the  hospital  it  was  known? 
—-That  was  it ;  not  that  they  had  an  actual  certificate. 

18.577.  Do  you  not  think  the  soldiers  would  be 
aware  that  there  would  be  no  actual  security  against 
disease  during  the  time  that  must  elapse  between  the 
examinations  ? — I  thij  k  they  are  intelligent  enough 
to  know  that  a  woman  who  is  under  examination,  say 
to-day,  in  the  interim  between  that  day  and  the  next 
day  fortnight  is  probably  free  from  disease. 

18.578.  You  say  "probably,"  but  there  is  no  actual 
security  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

18.579.  {Rev.  Dr.  Hannah.)  With  regard  to  the 
opinion  you  have  expressed  on  the  subject  of  the 
women,  and  what  they  think  of  the  Acts,  could  you  give 
the  reply  yes  or  no ;  do  they  or  do  they  not  like  the 
Acts  ? — Do  you  mean  en  masse  ? 

18.580.  Yes.— They  do  not. 

18.581.  But  what  you  allege  is  that  they  find  one 
distinct  element  of  advantage  from  the  Acts  ? — Yes, 
one  woman  did. 

18.582.  Was  it  only  one  woman  ? — But  she  spoke, 
I  believe,  as  the  representative  of  a  large  number. 

18.583.  You  have  given  us  the  answer  both  yes 


and  no,  have  you  not,  to  the  broad  naked  question,  FORTY- 
do  they  or  do  they  not  like  the  Acts.    I  think  you  SECOND 
have  given  us,  have  you  not,  two  different  repUes  ? —  DAY. 
I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the  women  do  feel  — ~ 
the  hardship  of  the  examinations.  „  jj!^^- 

18.584.  May  I  ask  you  then  would  this  be  a  fair 
summary  of  yoiir  meaning,  that  they  like  the  security,    g  ^ay  1871 

but  they  dislike  the  examinations,  and  dislike  the   . 

interference  with  their  liberty  ? — I  think  that  is 

about  it. 

18.585.  Does  that  sum  up  your  evidence  on  this 
part  ? — Yes. 

18.586.  With  regard  to  the  word  "filth,"  which 
you  made  use  of,  I  imagine  you  used  it  in  a  merely 
physical  sense  ? — Yes. 

18.587.  In  no  moral  sense  whatever  ? — No,  quite  as 
a  physical  word. 

18.588.  And  you  thought  the  person  in  question 
worse  morally  ? — Quite  so. 

18.589.  Because  she  appreciated  the  removal  of 
this  physical  disadvantage  ? — Yes. 

18.590.  With  regard  to  the  commercial  man  you 
mentioned  to  us,  would  you  repeat  the  proof  on  which 
you  rested  your  statement  that  he  had  been  attracted 
by  the  supposed  security  of  the  district  ? — I  guarded 
myself  in  the  fu'st  instance,  saying  that  I  could  not 
vouch  personally. 

18.591.  Quite  so,  and  I  want  to  know  what  your 
exact  proof  is — what  makes  you  say  that  is  the  case  ? 
— A  gentleman  of  Cork,  who  told  me  his  name,  told  it 
to  me  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  said  I  might  rest  on  the 
authority  of  the  fact. 

18.592.  Then  you  heard  it  from  a  man  who  had 
heard  it  from  some  one  else,  is  that  it  ? — Yes. 

18.593.  Two  stages  off? — Yes,  I  mentioned  that  at 
starting. 

18.594.  My  reason  for  pressing  the  point  is  that  we 
have  heard  the  statement  made  with  regard  to  other 
places,  and  it  naturally  arouses  our  interest,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is  any  proof  at  all 
bearing  on  the  point,  but  you  do  not  put  the  case  for- 
ward as  i^roved  ? — I  could  not  vouch  for  it  personally. 

18.595.  Have  you  any  other  instances  of  the  same 
kind,  or  is  that  the  only  instance  of  the  sort  you  have 
heard  of? — That  is  the  only  instance,  1  believe, 
amongst  the  young  men  of  Cork  who  are  careless, 
though  they  feel  the  advantage  of  it  in  that  way. 

18.596.  That  is  to  say,  is  it  a  matter  of  common 
conversation  in  Cork  that  the  district  is  made  more 
secure  for  sin  by  these  measures  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

18.597.  But  you  have  no  proof  of  that  beyond 
common  conversation  ? — I  was  shown  the  minutes  of 
a  debating  society  of  young  men  in  Cork,  where  this 
subject  was  under  debate,  and  afte  ■  a  very  lengthened 
debate  I  was  told  there  was  a  unanimous  expression 
of  opinion  by  these  young  men  in  favour  of  the  Acts. 
I  read  those  minutes. 

18.598.  {Canon  Gregory.)  Before  you  went  to  Cork 
had  you  taken  much  interest  in  the  question  of  re- 
claiming fallen  women  ? — I  had  not,  until  I  became  a 
member  of  this  little  association  in  Cork. 

1 8.599.  That  attracted  your  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion ? — Yes. 

18.600.  But  before  you  had  taken  no  interest  in  it 
at  all  ?— No. 

18.601.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  With  regard  to 
that  point  which  you  ju^t  now  mentioned,  am  I 
correct  in  understanding  that  there  is  a  society  of 
young  men  in  Cork  who  debated  the  matter,  and  came 
to  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  Aots,  on  the  express 
ground  that  it  made  immorality  more  safe  for  them  ? 
— That  was  not  on  the  minutes. 

18.602.  But  you  stated  that  you  had  jeen  the 
minutes  ? — I  saw  the  minutes. 

18.603.  What  did  you  see  on  the  minutes  ? — That 
the  matter  had  been  fully  discussed,  or  some  words 
tantamount  to  this,  and  the  society  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  Contagious  diseases  Act — some  words 
like  those. 

18.604.  But  that  might  be  on  perfectly  moral 
grounds,  conceivably  ? — Quite  possible,  but  the  im- 
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FORTY-  pression  of  the  president  who  showed  me  the  minutes 
SECOND     and  who  pi'esided  on  the  occasion  was  otherwise. 

18,605.  But  the  president  would  be,  I  suppose,  in 
~7l~        the  chair  during  the  debate  ?— Yes. 
I  I^hardton       18,606.  Therefore  he  could  have  no  doubt  at  all  as 

 ■  to  what  the  precise  resolution  was  ? — No  doubt  at  all, 

6  May  1871.    I  should  think. 

  18,607.  Then  did  he  state  that  they  came  to  that 

resolution  in  favor  of  the  Act,  on  the  ground  that  it 
rendered  immorality  more  safe  to  young  men  ? — He 
may  not  have  stated  anything  so  strongly  as  that,  but 
certainly  I  gathered  from  what  he  said  that  on  those 
grounds  they  came  to  that  resolution. 

18.608.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  president,  who 
was  in  the  chair,  must  have  been  conscious  of  the 
fact,  whether  a  resolution  was  come  to  on  the  ground 
that  the  Acts  were  favorable  to  immorality,  or  whether 
it  Avas  on  the  ground  that  they  were  favourable  to  the 
health  of  the  army,  or  to  putting  down  prostitution 
or  anything  else  ? — Favourable  to  immorality  ;  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  was  the  impression  of  the 
pi'esident. 

18.609.  Then  it  is  the  fact  that  there  is  in  existence 
a  society  of  young  men  in  Cork  who  came  to  a 
resolution  after  debating,  in  favour  of  these  Acts  on 
the  ground  of  their  favouring  immorality? — That  is  the 
fact,  but  it  is  not  stated  on  the  minutes. 

18.610.  But  that  is  the  fact  ? — That  is  the  fact  as 
I  understand. 

18.611.  Are  the  debates  recorded  in  the  papers  ? — 
No,  none  of  those  debates  are.  There  are  a  number 
of  debating  societies  in  Cork,  and  they  never  report 
their  debates. 

18.612.  I  think  I  should  be  disposed  to  ask  you 
this  question,  whether,  if  this  be  so,  you  think  it  is 
probable  that  the  immorality  of  the  young  men  of 
Cork  can  be  brought  lower  by  this  or  by  any  other 
Act  ? — I  believe  that  the  whole  tone  of  morals  in 
Cork  has  been  lowered  by  these  Acts. 

18.613.  Do  you  believe  that  the  tone  of  morals  was 
so  far  different  before  the  introduction  of  the  Acts 
from  what  it  is  now,  the  Acts  having  been  as  I 
understand  in  force  some  few  months,  that  these 
young  men  would  have  had  different  views  on  the 
subject  of  morality,  than  what  they  have  now  ? — I  do 
not  know  on  the  subject  of  morality  theoretically,  but 
practically  as  far  as  intercourse  with  these  women 
is  concerned  I  think  there  is  a  great  difference. 

18.614.  Does  your  Cork  society  undertake  to  de- 
fend these  women? — Not  at  all, they  have  no  dealings 
with  them  whatever. 

18.615.  Because  1  understand  in  some  cases  the 
women  who  have  been  brought  up  have  been 
defended  and  legal  advice  found  for  them  by  the 
society  ;  that  is  not  the  practice  of  your  society  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

18.616.  Now  there  are  one  or  two  of  your  state- 
ments which  I  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile ; 
perhaps  a  word  or  two  might  clear  up  the  apparent 
discrepancy.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  believed 
that  most  of  the  public  women  had  been  swept  in  by 
the  operation  of  the  police,  and  I  think  you  also  said 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  clandestine  prostitution. 
I  do  not  see  how  those  two  statements  can  be  recon- 
ciled ? — I  suppose  I  meant  the  public  prostitutes. 

18.617.  Did  I  misapprehend  you  in  the  matter,  or 
do  you  admit  that  to  be  your  statement  ? — Yes,  you 
state  the  matter  quite  correctly. 

18.618.  It  is  an  important  matter,  because  we  have 
had  statements  in  some  of  the  cases  that  the  police 
are  almost  sure  to  find  out  the  prostitutes.  Again,  we 
have  been  told  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  clan- 
destine prostitution  which  the  police  cannot  get  at. 
Now,  as  I  understand,  you  have  stated  both  those 
things  ;  you  have  stated  that  the  women  have  been 
swept  in,  and  you  have  stated,  nevertheless,  that  there 
is  a  great  amount  of  clandestine  prostitution  ? — Well, 
the  women  known  to  the  police  have  been  largely 
brought  in,  but  there  still  remains,  I  suppose,  a  great 
deal  of  clandestine  prostitution. 

18.619.  (Sir  J.  Pakinffton.)  In  what  sense  do  you 


say  they  have  been  swept  in  ? — Brought  under  th« 

operation  of  this  Act.  ■ 

18.620.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  Then  all  you  mean  is 
that  those  women  known  to  the  police  to  be  prostitutes 
have  been  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — 
Yea,  exactly. 

18.621.  That  I  should  take  for  granted,  because  it 
is  the  very  business  of  the  police  ? — Yes. 

18.622.  But  you  state  no  opinion  as  to  the  amount 
of  prostitution  brought  under  the  Acts  ;  there  may 
be  a  great  amount  of  prostitution  which,  in  your 
opinion,  is  not  brought  under  ? — Certainly. 

18.623.  There  were  two  other  statements  of  yours 
which  I  should  like  to  get  reconciled  if  possible.  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  in  Cork  there  was  a  good 
field  for  making  converts,  because  there  was  so  much 
ignorance  and  apathy  concerning  these  Acts.  You 
also  stated  that,  when  you  were  at  a  certain  printing 
establishment,  you  found  the  men  were  well  instructed 
concerning  the  Acts,  almost  as  well  instructed  as 
yourself  ? — I  do  not  think  I  said  they  were  as  well 
instructed  as  myself. 

18.624.  But  you  said  as  well  instructed  concerning 
the  Acts,  not  so  much  as  yourself,  because  you  have 
made  it  your  study,  but  still  that  they  were  well 
instructed  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

18.625.  Then  how  do  you  reconcile  those  two 
statements,  of  there  being  a  large  amount  of  ignorance 
and  apathy  with  the  fact  that  you  went  to  a  large 
printing  establishment  and  found  that  the  ordinary 
woi'king  men  there  were  well  instructed  concerning 
the  Acts  ? — I  will  explain  that.  That  observation 
applies  to  the  working  class.  I  spoke  of  them ;  but 
amongst  the  better  class,  and  the  more  intelligent 
class,  their  minds  really  have  not  been  directed  to  it ; 
in  fact,  they  do  not  care  to  direct  their  minds  to  it. 
Where  there  is  that  class  of  men,  and  I  came  in 
contact  with  them  and  spoke  to  them,  they  either 
expressed  their  ignorance  of  the  matter  altogether,  or 
some  of  them  have  expressed  to  me  their  approval  of 
the  Acts.  When  I  have  explained  the  matter  fully 
to  them,  and  we  have  got  fully  into  it,  I  have  found 
that  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  win  them  over  to  my 
views. 

18.626.  Then  the  resolution  which  was  carried 
unanimously  at  the  meeting  which  you  spoke  of  did 
not  represent  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  population 
of  Cork  ? — It  represented  the  working  men  chiefly. 

18.627.  But  you  said,  I  think,  that  it  did  not  take 
in  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  population  ? — The 
intelligent  working  class  ;  I  know  as  the  chairman 
that  that  meeting  was  composed  largely  of  the  working 
class. 

18.628.  Then  it  represented  the  views  of  the  work- 
ing class  ? — It  represented  the  views  of  the  working 
class. 

18.629.  (Mr.  Mundella.)  How  long  have  you  been 
resident  in  Cork  ? — About  six  years. 

18.630.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  streets  of  Cork  at  night  ? — I  am,  tolerably  well. 

18.631.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  character 
with  regard  to  order  and  good  conduct  of  these  women 
in  the  streets  ? — I  believe  any  change  has  been  for 
the  worse. 

18.632.  Do  these  women  solicit  in  the  streets  now .'' 
—They  do. 

18.633.  Constantly  ?— Constantly. 

18.634.  Under  the  eye  of  the  police? — Under  the 
eye  of  the  police,  and  I  will  mention  one  instance.  A 
young  lady  told  me  no  later  than  last  week  that  she 
was  walking  home  with  a  young  gentleman  fi-iend, 
when  one  of  these  women  accosted  the  young  man, 
her  friend,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  him  away  fiom 
her  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  and  followed 
them  a  considerable  distance  through  the  city,  laid 
her  hand  absolutely  on  the  young  lady's  neck,  and  did 
not  leave  off  until  the  young  lady  arrived  at  her  own 
lodgings,  and  used  such  language  that  she  could  not 
repeat  it  to  me. 

18.635.  Then  that  would  be  an  assault  ? — She  did 
not  look  upon  it  as  an  assault  at  all. 
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18.636.  Was  it  iu  the  public  streets  of  Cork  that  it 
occurred  ? — In  the  public  streets  of  Cork. 

18.637.  Do  you  say  that  the  public  streets  of  Cork 
are  disorderly  in  that  respect  at  night  ? — They  are 
disorderly  in  that  respect  at  night.  I  assure  you 
there  is  one  portion  of  the  city  of  Cork  that  I  pass 
two  or  three  times  at  night,  and  it  is  with  fear  and 
trembling  that  I  pass  down  Albert  Quay. 

18.638.  Do  you  know  that  respectable  persons  cannot 
pass  backwards  and  forwards  without  being  stopped 
and  solicited  ? — I  really  feel  thankful  when  I  get 
through  it,  the  state  of  that  particular  quay  is  so  awiiil. 

18.639.  Have  not  the  magistrates  and  the  police  of 
Cork  done  something  to  put  an  end  to  that  state  of 
things  ? — They  have,  but  it  is  still  there. 

18.640.  Have  there  been  any  prosecutions  of 
keepers  of  brothels  or  disorderly  houses  ? — I  suppose 
there  have  been,  but  I  am  not  aware. 

18.641.  Are  the  public-houses  in  Cork  much  fre- 
quented by  these  women  ? — They  are.  Another  lady 
told  me  also  that  she  was  walking  down  the  streets  of 
Cork  not  long  since,  and  she  heard  one  of  these  women 
distinctly  come  up  to  a  young  man,  lay  her  hand  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  say,  "  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  gua- 
rantee you."  She  did  not  know  at  the  time  what  those 
words  meant,  and  she  mentioned  it  to  some  friend, 
but  she  was  struck  with  the  remarkable  expression, 
"  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  guarantee  you." 

18.642.  It  has  been  stated  at  some  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  opponents  of  the  Acts  in  Cork  that  the 
women  call  themselves  "  Queen's  women  "  and  "  G-o- 
vernment  women  "? — That  has  been  stated  to  me,  but 
I  wish  to  state  to  this  Commission  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  mention  any  fact  that  I  cannot  vouch  for,  but  I 
went  the  other  day  to  the  mistress  of  a  servant  woman 
to  whom  this  occurred.  Wishing  to  speak  to  the 
woman  herself  and  ask  her  what  really  took  place,  I 
found  that  unfortunately  she  was  in  the  hospital 
dying,  but  the  mistress  told  me  beyond  all  doubt  that 
it  was  said  to  her  that  the  servant,  who  did  not  know 
what  it  meant,  came  home  and  told  her  mistress  that 
she  was  shoved  off  the  pathway  by  one  of  these 
women,  saying  "  Take  care ;  make  way  for  the  Queen's 
women." 

18.643.  (^Admiral  Collinson.)  You  said  when  these 
women  are  taken  up  before  the  magistrates  they  are 
examined  privately  ? — So  I  have  been  told  ;  and  I 
may  mention  by  Dr.  J ohnstone,  the  chief  medical  man 
in  connexion  with  this  matter. 

18.644.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  optional  with  the 
women  whether  they  are  examined  in  public  or  in 
private  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

18.645.  Then  it  may  be  that  the  women  have 
requested  that  they  should  be  examined  in  private 
instead  of  in  public  in  this  case  ? — Quite  possible  ;  but 
fi'om  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Johnstone  mentioned  the 
fact  to  me,  I  believe  it  was  otherwise. 

18.646.  Have  you  many  casee  of  women  being 
taken  before  the  magistrates  against  their  will  ? — I 
stated  to  the  chairman  that  that  matter  was  kept  very 
quiet  from  the  public ;  and  really  there  is  no  know- 
ledge of  what  is  going  on  at  the  police  court  on  the 
subject.    No  cases  app(  ar  in  the  public  papers. 

18.647.  Therefore  y^  i  do  not  know  whether  there 
are  many  cases  ? — I  do  not  know,  for  that  reason. 

18.648.  {Sir  J.  Trelaivny.')  Your  evidence  seems 
to  be  a  little  contradictory  in  some  respects,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  you  wish  the  Commission 
to  understand  that  that  young  woman  in  the  brothel 
who  had  several  others  with  her,  expressed  her 
opinion  that  these  Acts  favoured  the  prosecution  of 
her  trade  ? — Yes. 

18.649.  And  the  others  seemed  to  assent  to  it  ? — 
The  others  seemed  to  assent  to  it. 

18.650.  Then  you  seem  also  to  say  that  the  Acts 
are  considered  as  a  hardship  by  the  women  ? — By 
many  of  them. 

18.651.  So  that  the  one  testimony  is  in  some  degree 
a  set  off  against  the  other  ? — The  chairman  put  the 
matter  correctly,  that  they  would  like  the  Acts 
without  the  •examination  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  would 


like  to  have  this  clean  bill  of  health,  to  be  certified 
clean  for  the  men,  but  they  do  not  like  the  examination. 

18.652.  I  think  you  said  the  opinions  of  the  young 
men  whom  you  visited  in  the  printing  establishment 
were  very  much  at  variance  with  the  opinions  unani- 
mously held  by  tlie  young  men  of  the  debating  society, 
they  being  in  the  one  case  distinctly  opposed  to  the 
Acts,  and  iu  the  other  distinctly  in  favour  of  them  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  debating  society  were  young  men  of  the 
better  class. 

18.653.  And  they  came  to  the  more  immoral  con- 
clusion ? — Yes. 

18.654.  Just  in  proportion  as  their  turn  is  literary 
and  discursive  in  the  way  of  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
and  being  also  a  better  class,  they  were  unfortunate 
in  coming  to  a  worse  rather  than  a  better  conclu- 
sion ? — You  can  understand  young  men  not  guided  by 
moral  principles  would  regard  this  matter  as  really  a 
boon. 

18.655.  But  I  have  not  any  evidence  that  they  were 
not  guided  by  moral  principles.  Have  you  any  ? — No, 
except  so  far  as  the  president  led  me  to  believe  that 
their  tendencies  were  immoral  in  the  matter. 

18.656.  They  desired  to  improve  themselves,  but 
were  unfortunate  in  the  result  they  came  to  ? — That 
was  certainly  no  way  of  improving  themselves. 

18.657.  Have  you  had  much  to  do  with  any  en- 
deavours to  reclaim  the  fallen  women  in  Cork,  or  in 
improving  their  condition  ? — Not  personally. 

18.658.  You  are  not  a  member  of  any  society  for 
that  purpose  ? — 1  am  not. 

18.659.  You  find,  however,  that  Cork  teems  with 
prostitutes,  and  is  in  such  a  bad  condition  that 
you  can  scarcely  walk  through  the  streets  at  night  in 
consequence  of  the  number  you  meet  and  the  danger 
you  incur? — Tes. 

18.660.  And  you  rather  prefer  proceeding  against 
these  Acts  than  endeavouring  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  women  of  Cork  by  some  other  method  ? — You 
are  quite  mistaken.  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  be 
under  that  impression.  My  mind  at  present  and  for 
some  time  has  been  directed  to  the  consideration  of 
these  Acts,  but  at  the  same  time  visiting  Lock  hospitals 
and  speaking  to  these  women,  mj"-  anxious  desire  has 
been  for  their  good  ;  and  I  have  advised  them,  and 
laid  before  them  their  sinful  career  of  life,  and  every 
person  I  have  come  into  contact  with  I  have  used  my 
influence  with  to  giv3  up  that  course  of  life. 

18.661.  Should  you  wish  to  cure  them  if  you  found 
them  badly  diseased  ? — Certainly ;  but  I  should  not 
cure  them  and  send  them  out  again  to  pursue  the  same 
trade. 

18.662.  But  if  they  were  known  generally  to  be  in 
a  more  healthy  condition  in  consequence  of  your 
efforts  to  get  them  cured,  do  you  not  suppose  that 
soldiers  might  possibly  frequent  them  more  on  that 
account  ? — Yes,  when  free  from  disease. 

18.663.  Because  you  have  stated  freedom  from 
disease  under  the  operation  of  the  Acts  has  led  to  more 
debauchery  among  the  men  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that. 

18.664.  But  then  it  might  have  the  same  result 
in  the  event  of  your  succeeding  in  curing  them 
through  voluntary  Lock  hospitals  — Well,  but  if  you 
withdraw  them  altogether  from  their  occupation. 

18.665.  Have  you  anything  you  can  suggest,  as  this 
is  a  most  interesting  subject,  which  is  likely  to  meet 
the  diflBculties  of  the  case  other  than  by  these  Acts  ? — 
As  far  as  the  army  is  concerned,  I  should  think  it  must 
impress  every  mind  that  if  there  were  more  facilities 
for  marriage  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  pre- 
ventative. 

18.666.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  I  should  like  to 
have  a  little  further  explanation  of  the  construction 
you  put  upon  that  rather  remarkable  expression  of  the 
prostitute  you  examined,  that  she  liked  the  Act  because 
"  it  took  away  the  filth  "  of  her  calling.  Will  you  tell 
me  a  little  more  fully  what  your  construction  of  that 
woman's  meaning  is  ? — I  believe  she  meant  that  her 
person  being  in  a  more  healthy  state  men  were  not 
likely  to  catch  this  disease. 

18.667.  You  think  that  the  word  "filth,"  as  she 
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FORTY-      used  it,  was  intended  by  her  to  apply  to  veneral 

18,6G8.  I  think  you  said  that  she  was  a  superior 
woman  of  her  class  ? — Yes,  a  rather  superior  woman. 
{.  liich  'urdsnn.      18,669.  And  I  believe  it  was  in  reference  to  her 

 that  you  afterwards  used  the  word  "  representative." 

C  May  1871.    Was  not  that  the  same  woman? — She  was  speaking  in 

 '      the  presence  of  others,  and  they  assented.    1  spoke  of 

her  as  representing  those. 

18.670.  You  used  the  word  "representative"  as 
applying  only  to  the  five  or  six  women,  or  whatever 
the  number  might  be,  who  were  around  her  at  that 
moment  ? — On  that  occasion  only  as  representing  their 
views. 

18.671.  Not  as  representing  the  views  of  the  prosti- 
tute class  in  Cork  generally  ? — No  ;  because  the 
question  was  put  to  her  quite  unexpectedly. 

18.672.  You  do  not  think  it  quite  possible  that  this 
woman  in  using  that  expression,  might  have  had  in 
her  mind  the  demoralising  and  degrading  effect  of  that 
profession  generally,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  Acts 
would  be  to  raise  them  and  prevent  their  being  so 
loose  and  degraded  as  they  had  been  previously  ? — No. 

18.673.  Judging  from  her  manner  and  expression, 
you  are  of  opinion  that  the  language  she  used  was  not 
open  to  that  construction  ? — I  think  not. 

18.674.  You  said  you  spoke  to  "two  respectable 
young  women,"  which  seemed  to  me  rather  an  odd 
expression  under  the  circumstances.  In  what  sense 
did  you  mean  respectable  ? — I  mean  whose  position 
was  formerly  respectable,  socially,  and  who  had  been 
respectably  brought  up. 

18.675.  How  did  you  know  that? — From  their 
appearance,  and  their  style  of  speech. 

18.676.  But  whatever  their  previous  position  they 
had  not  lost  that  respectability.  I  jDresume  ? — They 
had  not  lost  evidently  their  self-respect  from  the  way 
they  spoke  to  me  of  these  examinations. 

18.677.  Did  you  infer  from  their  manner,  or  did 
you  ask  any  question  on  the  subject,  how  long  they  had 
been  on  the  town  ? — The  younger  girl  was  only  about 
16  years  of  age,  and  could  not  have  been  very  long  on 
the  town.  I  spoke  to  her  about  her  sinful  course,  and 
line  of  life,  and  begged  her  before  she  went  further  to 
give  it  up. 

18.678.  And  the  other  woman,  had  she  been  long  a 
prostitute  ? — She  was  about  25  years  of  age,  and  I 
rather  imagined  not  long  a  prostitute. 

18.679.  These  two  women  expressed  a  great  horror 
of  this  system  of  examination,  and  spoke  of  it  as  being 
shocking  ? — Yes. 

18.680.  Do  you  think  they  so  spoke  of  it  as  re- 
presentative of  others,  or  that  it  was  merely  the 
accidental  view  of  two  women  ? — I  believe  as  repre- 
sentative of  others. 

18.681.  You  believe  that  that  feeling  was  the 
feeling  amongst  the  prostitutes  in  Cork  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  generally,  but  this  other  young  woman 
who  used  the  expression  about  the  filth.  I  spoke  to 
her  about  the  examination,  and  she  said  she  did  not 
care  about  them.  She  said  "  I  would  as  soon  go  to 
Dr.  Curtis  " — that  is  the  examining  surgeon — "  as 
walk  upstairs."  I  said,  "was  it  always  so  with  you  ?  " 
She  said  "  No,  but  she  had  become  so  accustomed  to  it." 

18.682.  She  meant  that  if  a  woman  has  been  long 
habituated  to  prostitution  her  sense  of  self-respect  is 
gone,  and  she  does  not  much  care  whether  she  submits 
herself  to  a  man  for  sexual  intercourse,  or  to  a  surgeon 
for  examination  ? — Just  so. 

18.683.  Then  do  not  you  suppose  that  if  that  portion 
of  the  women  who  are  not  devoid  of  the  sense  of 
respectability  entertain  this  fear  and  dislike  of  the 
examination  which  the  Acts  required,  if  it  has  any 
tendency  at  all,  it  is  likely  to  have  a  tendency  to  deter 
rtfomen  from  becoming  prostitutes  ? — It  is  only  when 
they  become  prostitutes  that  they  understand  what 
these  examinations  are.  They  dread  of  course  before- 
hand what  they  may  bear  at  these  examinations,  but 
I  really  could  not  say  whether  it  would  have  any 
preventive  influence  with  them  or  not. 

18.684.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  fact  of 


these  examinations  being  required  may  be  known  to 
young  women  in  danger  of  becoming  prostitutes  ? — 
No. 

18.685.  Altogether  their  danger  is  a  gradual  pro- 
cess ? — I  believe  it  is. 

18.686.  But  if  they  entertain  this  great  dislike  to 
examination,  is  it  not  at  least  probable  that  it  may 
have  a  tendency  to  deter  them  from  the  prosecution 
of  their  calling  ? — I  could  not  say  really. 

18.687.  Do  not  you  think  as  a  mere  question  of 
human  nature  that  there  is  less  likelihood  of  a 
person  following  any  calling,  if  one  of  the  incidents  of 
that  calling  is  very  repulsive  to  them  ? — No  doubt 
about  it. 

18.688.  How  many  people  were  there  at  that 
meeting  where  you  acted  as  president  ? — I  should  say 
there  were  1,300  or  1,400  ;  it  was  in  the  very  large 
hall,  the  largest  in  Cork,  and  it  was  nearly  filled. 

1 8.689.  How  many  respectable  people  of  the  upper 
classes  were  there  ? — I  suppose  a  very  small  pro- 
portion. I  could  not  say  exactly  ;  the  body  of  the 
room  was  filled  with  the  working  classes,  and  some 
of  the  respectable  people  were  gathered  on  the  plat- 
form. 

18.690.  The  body  of  the  room  was  filled  with  that 
class  who  do  not  feel  the  apathy  you  describe  ? — 
With  the  working  classes  who  feel  strongly  against 
them. 

18.691.  Do  you  think  the  working  classes  thoroughly 
understand  the  Acts? — I  believe  the  majority  of  them 
do. 

18.692.  Do  you  think  that  they  have  ever  read  the 
Acts  ? — Yes  ;  when  I  say  that,  of  course  they  could 
not  discuss  the  diflTerent  phrases  of  them,  but  they 
have  heard  a  great  deal  from  time  to  time. 

18.693.  Hearing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
knowing  the  meaning  of  its  enactment,  ai'e  verj 
difierent  things  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

18.694.  I  presume  the  majority  would  have  no 
means  of  access  to  the  Acts  to  understand  their 
provisions  ? — They  would  not  except  the  printers.  I 
am  quite  sure  those  men  have  read  every  word  of  the 
Acts.  We  all  know  that  printers  are  a  very  intelli- 
gent class  of  men,  and  a  very  reading  set  of  men. 

18.695.  It  does  not  follow  from  a  man's  intelligence 
that  he  must  have  read  a  particular  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ? — No,  he  may  not  have  read  this,  but  they 
really  read  almost  anything  they  can. 

18.696.  How  would  they  get  at  it? — There  are 
numbers  of  copies  of  course  in  Cork. 

18.697.  Sent  down  to  this  printing  establishment? 
— Not  at  all. 

18.698.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  one  of  the  lower 
classes  of  young  women  who  told  you  that  she  had 
been  taken  to  hospital  without  being  told  where  she 
was  going  ? — Yes. 

18.699.  Docs  not  the  practice  prevail  in  Cork,  of 
calling  on  these  unfortunate  women  to  sign  a  paper 
stating  their  willingness  to  be  examined  ? — Yes,  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  carried  that  out  literally  or 
not. 

18.700.  You  have  read  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

18.701.  Do  vou  know  that  that  is  required  by  the 
Acts  ?— Yes. 

18.702.  Do  you  also  know  that  if  a  young  woman 
does  not  sign  such  a  paper  she  must  be  taken  before 
a  magistrate  before  she  can  be  sent  ? — Yes. 

18.703.  Therefore  I  presume  that  you  are  aware 
in  this  particular  case  which  you  have  described,  if  it 
occurred  as  you  have  stated,  the  Act  was  not  duly 
regarded  by  the  police  ? — Yes. 

1 8.704.  And  therefore  no  such  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  police  as  that  would  amount  to  an  objection,  to 
an  Act  of  Parliament  which  does  not  sanction  what  the 
police  did  ? —  Yes,  [  simply  stated  what  she  told  me. 
I  do  not  wish  to  colour  anything  at  all. 

18.705.  You  have  stated  that  when  these  women 
are  brought  before  the  magistrates,  the  ordinary 
magistrates,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  disappear,  and  the 
stipendiary  magistrate  remains,  and  the  reporters  go 
away  ? — So  I  was  told  by  Dr.  Johnstone, 
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18.706.  Can  you  tell  us  why  the  reporters  go  away — 
of  their  own  .iccord,  or  are  they  sent  away  ? — I  should 
infer  from  what  Dr.  Johnstone  told  me,  the  whole  wish 
is  to  keep  it  private. 

18.707.  Are  you  able  to  state  to  the  Commission 
whether  or  not  the  reporters  received  any  hint  or 
direction  that  they  had  better  absent  themselves  ? — I 
am  not  able  to  state  that. 

18.708.  You  do  not  know  why  they  go  away;  all 
you  know  is  that  practically  they  do  not  stay  ? — And 
the  desire  is  to  keep  the  matter  private. 

18.709.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — Dr.  Johnstone, 
the  chief  medical  man  in  connexion  with  these  Acts, 
told  me  that. 

18.710.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  any  of  these 
magistrates  who  absent  themselves,  and  leave  the 
business-  to  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  as  to  their 
motive  for  going  away  ? — No. 

18.711.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  any  of  the 
reporters  to  know  why  they  absented  themselves  ? — 
No,  I  have  not. 

18.712.  AU  you  know  of  it  is  rumour? — Merely 
what  I  have  heard  from  Dr.  Johnstone. 

18.713.  You  appear  to  have  taken  a  great  interest 
in  this  question  of  prostitution  in  Cork  ? — In  the 
qiiestion  of  these  Acts  I  have. 

18.714.  And  the  effect  these  Acts  may  produce  on 
the  prostitute  class,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

18.715.  How  is  it  under  those  circumstances  you 
have  never  visited  those  reformatories  which  are  in- 
tended to  bring  these  unfortunate  women  back  to  a 
vu'tuous  course  of  life  ? — Merely  from  a  want  of  time. 
I  have  been  endeavouring  for  the  last  few  weeks  to 
visit  both,  and  I  could  not ;  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
to  do.  No  later  than  the  day  before  I  left  I  wished 
to  go  to  these  asylums,  the  Protestant  one  especially, 
but  I  had  not  time. 

18.716.  You  had  time  to  go  to  the  brothels,  but 
not  to  the  reformatories  ? — It  was  only  latterly  I 
directed  my  mind  to  the  reclamation  of  women.  I 
visited  some  time  ago. 

18.717.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  whether  many 
or  any  of  these  prostitutes  are  passed  on  fi'om  the  Lock 
hospital  to  these  reformatories  ? — I  told  the  chairman 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  conflicting  opinion  on 
that  matter. 

18.718.  Will  you  give  us  the  two  statements  which 
you  have  heard  ? — One  lady  told  me  that  she  visited 
the  Magdalen  Asylum,  that  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
institution,  some  months  ago,  and  was  told  that  no 
woman  had  been  received  there  from  the  Lock 
Hospital.  Dr.  Curtis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  second 
medical  man  in  connexion  with  these  Acts,  told  me 
that  several  had  been  received  there  from  the  Lock 
Hospital. 

18.719.  At  which  institution  ? — At   the  Roman 
Catholic  asylum. 

18.720.  What  statements  have  you  heard  about  the 
Protestant  asylum  ? — ^I  asked  several  members  of  the 
committee,  and  those  mixed  up  with  that  society,  and 
they  could  not  tell  me ;  however,  there  are  only 
about  four  Protestants  in  the  Lock  Hospital,  tliat  is 
about  the  average  number. 

18.721.  How  many  beds  does  the  Lock  hospital 
contain  ? — 46  beds. 

18.722.  And  of  Protestants  only  four?— That  is 
about  the  proportion. 

18.723.  Therefore  the  reformatory  would  probably 
hold  a  very  small  number  ? — A  very  small  number. 

18.724.  And  the  evidence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
asylum  is  conflicting  ? — Is  conflicting, 

18.725.  What  is  your  impression  about  that  ? — My 
own  impression  is  that  there  have  been  very  few 
reclamations.  In  conversing  with  the  matron  at  the 
Lock  hospital,  and  going  round  amongst  the  womeu,  I 
have  asked  several  of  them, "  Now  what  do  you  intend 
"  to  do  when  you  leave  the  hospital,  will  you  return 
"  to  your  present  course  of  life  or  give  it  up  ?  "  "  We 
will  give  it  up  "  was  the  almost  unanimous  answer  of 
them.  I  said  to  the  matron,  Mrs.  Welsh,  "  What  do 
"  you  think  about  these  reclamations,  do  you  think 
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"  many  of  these  women  reform,"  and  she  shook  her  PORTY- 
head  and  said,  "  Indeed  I  place  very  little  dependence  SECOND 
on  their  promises."  DAY. 

18.726.  Did  you  hear  any  statement  as  to  the  pro-  

portion  of  these  women  who  go  into  asylums,  who 
afterwards  enter  into  married  life  ? — No,  1  did  not.   I  ^'  ^''^^ardson. 
may  mention  that  I  asked  Dr.  Curtis,  the  examining  ' 
surgeon  at  the  Lock  hospital,  who  has  been  speaking     ^  ^^71. 
to  me  always  very  largely  about  the  examinations. 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  the  number  of 
"  the  names  and  residences  of  the  women  you  said 
"  were  reclaimed  through  the  Lock  hospital,  that  I 
"  may  call  on  them  and  test  the  matter,"  and  he 
promised  to  send  me  a  list,  but  as  yet  I  have  not  got 
it.  He  told  me  on  the  same  occasion  that  the  matron 
of  the  hospital  had  a  list  of  46  reclaimed  through  her 
own  exertions,  and  I  went  to  the  matron  of  the  Lock 
hospital  and  asked  her,  and  she  told  me  she  had  46 
names,  and  I  asked  her  what  proof  she  had  that  those 
women  were  reclaimed,  and  she  said  she  had,  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  we  both  agreed  that  even  if 
six  women  were  reclaimed  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
thankfulness,  but  she  came  down  in  our  conversation 
to  six.  I  did  not  speak  any  further  with  her  on  the 
matter. 

18.727.  Were  both  of  these  asylums  in  existence 
before  these  Acts  came  into  operation  ? — I  believe  so. 

18.728.  Do  you  know  how  long? — No;  I  have 
only  been  living  myself  in  Cork  for  about  six  years. 

18.729.  You  do  not  know  whether  these  asylums 
have  been  more  or  less  resorted  to  since  these  Acts 
were  passed  ? — No. 

18.730.  One  question  about  these  young  men  who 
came  to  such  a  virtuous  resolution.  How  many  of 
these  young  men  are  members  of  that  society  ? — It  is 
a  small  society. 

18.731.  How  many  members  do  you  recollect  ? — 
From  my  recollection  of  the  names  on  that  minute 
book  which  I  remember  not  more  than  15  1  think. 

18.732.  What  class  do  they  belong  to  ? — Solicitor's 
sons,  and  that  class  of  men  professional  men,  nearly  all 
of  them  of  that  class. 

18.733.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  alleged  object  of 
their  association  ? — I  think  they  call  it  a  mutual 
improvement  society,  or  debating  society. 

18.734.  I  presume  in  the  title  of  their  club  the 
nature  of  the  improvement  is  not  stated  ? — I  should 
think  not. 

18.735.  You  spoke  of  a  very  gross  case,  of  a 
respectable  lady  as  I  understood  you,  walking  home 
with  a  gentleman,  and  one  of  these  abandoned  women 
following  them,  and  at  last  doing  what  in  law  would 
amount  to  an  assault  with  regard  to  the  lady  ? — She 
did  not  look  upon  it  in  the  nature  Ox'  an  assault. 

18.736.  Do  you  know  through  what  distance  in  the 
streets  these  people  passed  ? — I  do  ;  I  suppose  it 
would  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

18.737.  And  this  going  on  all  the  time  ? — Yes. 

18.738.  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  Cork  police 
were  at  that  time  ? — I  do  not  know. 

18.739.  Are  the  Cork  police  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing the  streets  at  night  to  prevent  disorder  ? — Yes,  but 
it  very  often  happens  that  when  policemen  are  wanted 
they  are  not  to  be  found. 

18.740.  Very  often  at  Cork? — And  I  suppose 
everywhere. 

18.741.  Do  you  think  there  is  no  inconsistency 
between  this  little  fact  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
and  your  former  statement  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Cork  police  ? — I  do  r.ot  think  there  is 
the  slightest. 

18.742.  You  think  not  ? — No,  because  a  policeman 
cannot  possibly  be  everywhere  at  the  same  time,  and 
might  have  been  possibly  engaged  in  some  important 
business  in  another  p?rt  of  the  street. 

18.743.  Your  statement  would  be  most  excellent, 
provided  there  was  only  one  policeman  in  Cork,  but  I 
suppose  there  are  many? — I  have  walked  the  streets 
very  often,  and  know  you  do  not  meet  many  of  them. 

18.744.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are  ? — You 
mean  perambulating  the  city  ? 
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18.745.  Yes. — I  cannot  tell  you  how  many,  but 
it  is  a  large  force. 

18.746.  Do  you  suppose  if  there  were  an  effective 
police  in  Cork  it  would  be  possible  for  one  of  these 
women  to  insult  a  passenger  while  walking  the  whole 
of  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  redress  ? 

6  May  I87I.   There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  you  would  uot  meet 

  with  a  policeman  to  give  this  woman  in  charge. 

18.747.  You  also  made  a  statement  about  a  par- 
ticular quay  which  is  so  dangerous  that  you  did  not 
feel  comfortable  when  walking  there  ? — Yes. 

18.748.  Do  the  police  do  nothing  to  stop  that  ? — 
They  do  not  until  I  suppose  some  case  of  assault 
occurs  ;  they  are  so  accustomed  to  these  women 
speaking  foul  language  and^  speaking  with  strangers 
while  walking,  that  they  do'  not  feel  it  their  duty  to 
interfere. 

18.749.  Are  we  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  how- 
ever good  the  Irish  constabulary  in  general  may  be, 
they  are  so  accustomed  to  vice  in  the  town  of  Cork 
that  they  do  not  wish  anything  better  ? — I  do  not  like 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  body,  but  I  do  not  sup- 
pose they  consider  it  their  duty  to  interfere  in  a  par- 
ticular case  until  there  is  some  real  call  for  it. 

18.750.  Do  you  think  after  the  description  you  have 
given  us  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Cork  police,  that  it  is 
possible  for  this  Commission  to  form  a  correct  con- 
clusion of  what  might  be  the  working  of  these  Acts  in 
Cork,  provided  that  they  were  carried  out  and  attended 
to  by  a  vigorous  and  well-conducted  police  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  the  Cork  constabulary  tlunk  that  looking 
after  these  women  on  the  streets  has  anything  at  all 
to  do  with  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

18.751.  C  Chairman.)  Would  any  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  these  Acts  reconcile  you  to  the 
.continuance  of  them,  or  to  any  part  of  them  ? — No. 

18.752.  You  think  that  the  Acts  have  done  more 
barm  than  good  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

18.753.  Then  you  would  repeal  the  Acts,  and  have 
things  as  they  were  before  ? — I  hope  some  good  may 
result  from  the  agitation  of  this  matter,  that  the  minds 
of  the  virtuous  community  wiU  be  more  directed  to 
the  best  way  of  reclaiming  these  women;  but  I  believe 
that  is  not  the  object  of  these  Acts  at  all. 

18.754.  Having  made  the  statement  you  have  done 
in  answer  to  a  question  formerly  put,  I  Avill  put  it 
again  with  a  view  of  getting  from  you  a  more  distinct 
reply.  Would  you  repeal  these  Acts  and  substi- 
tute nothing  for  them,  and  leave  the  matter  as  it  was 
before  the  Acts  were  passed  ? — I  would  repeal  these 
Acts,  and  would  substitute  some  effort  on  the  part  of 


the  Government  if  you  please  for  the  reclamation  of 
fallen  women. 

18.755.  How  are  the  Government  to  act  without 
an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I  am  not  saying  that  they 
could. 

18.756.  {Sir  J.  Trelawny.)  Would  you  leave  the 
trade  of  the  prostitute  actually  free,  so  far  as  legisla- 
tion is  concerned  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
that,  in  fact  the  best  mode  of  deahng  with  this  class 
of  women  is  a  very  difficult  subject. 

18.757.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  Would  you  repeal 
these  Acts  before  the  means  to  which  you  alluded  of 
checking  prostitution  and  reforming  these  fallen 
women  have  been  established  ? — I  would. 

18.758.  You  would  do  so  immediately? — I  would 
at  once. 

18.759.  If  that  were  done,  would  not  these 
wretched  women,  who  are  now  taken  into  these  hos- 
pitals, and  treated  medically,  revert  to  their  original  state 
of  disease  and  misery  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  they  would, 
but  we  must  remember  the  object  of  the  Acts.  What 
is  the  object  of  the  Acts,  it  is  to  keep  up  a  healthy 
supply  of  women  for  the  gratification  of  the  lusts  of 
immoral  men. 

18.760.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  Upon  what  autho- 
rity do  you  make  that  statement  ? — It  is  an  inference 
certainly,  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  Acts  as  stated 
in  the  Acts,  but  it  is  not  for  the  reclamation  of  fallen 
women. 

18.761.  {Viscount  Hardinge.)  It  is  merely  an 
inference  which  you  think  pi'oper  to  draw  ? — Yes,  of 
course  that  is  not  stated  definitely  in  the  Acts  ;  it 
would  be  rather  a  startling  thing  to  put  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 

18.762.  {Chairman.)  But  that  is  the  construction 
that  you  put  upon  it  ? — That  is  my  construction,  and 
I  believe  the  lessening  of  physical  disease  amongst  men 
and  the  reclamation  of  fallen  women  are  two  separate 
and  distinct  subjects.  True  it  is,  that  I  suppose  women 
have  been  reclaimed  under  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ; 
I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise,  and  a  few 
women  have  been  reclaimed,  but  that  is  not  the 
object  of  them. 

18.763.  The  principal  object  of  these  Acts,  you  say, 
having  read  them,  is  the  extirpation  of  disease? — 
That  is  quite  a  separate  subject.  I  may  mention  that 
I  believe  the  virtuous  women  of  Cork  are  unanimous  in 
their  feelings  of  opposition  to  these  Acts. 

18.764.  {Admiral  Collinson.)  You  mean  by  that 
that  all  the  women  of  your  acquaintance  are  against 
these  Acts  ? — I  do  not  profess  to  be  acquainted  with 
all  the  women  in  Cork,  but  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain 
their  minds. 


Rev. 
Mr.  Muguire. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Maguire  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  : 


18.765.  {Chairman.)  You  are  priest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ? — I  am. 

18.766.  Have  you  a  cure  at  Cork  ? — I  have  been  a 
curate  at  Cork  for  the  last  25  years. 

18.767.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  Cork  ? — I 
was  born  there. 

18.768.  We  have  just  had  a  gentleman  before  us 
who  has  not  had  quite  such  a  lengthened  experience  as 
yours  in  Cork,  but  who  has  expressed  his  opinion  of 
the  sense  of  the  people  of  Cork,  as  well  on  the  subject 
of  these  Acts  as  regards  their  operation.  Have  you 
bad  much  experience  and  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  working  of  the  Acts  in  Cork  ? — I  have,  because  I 
am  more  or  less  thrown  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
among  perhaps  the  worst  class  of  all.  Our  parish 
consists  of  lanes  in  which  the  worst  of  our  community 
reside.  The  trades  congregate  in  the  centre  of  the 
city.  Outside  the  limits  where  I  live,  of  the  middle 
parish,  that  is  the  rural  districts,  generally  speaking 
the  labouring  classes  reside ;  but  in  the  centre  there 
are  the  trades,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  generally 
speaking  the  worst  of  all  society. 

18.769.  Then,  in  the  course  of  your  pastoral  minis- 
trations, are  you  brought  much  in  contact  with 
women  who  are  the  subject  of  these  Acts  ? — Yes  ; 
for  I  have  never  been  out  of  the  parish  for  25  years. 


except  during  15  months  I  was  chaplain  in  the  army 
in  the  Crimea. 

18,770.  Have  you  paid  much  attention  to  fallen 
women  ? — I  have  had  for  four  years  charge  of  them  in 
the  workhouse,  from  1846  to  1850,  and  in  our  parish, 
where  I  reside,  we  had  a  nest  of  them  in  a  place  noto- 
rious among  the  citizens  of  Cork,  called  Godsill's 
Lane.  That  and  North  Street  are  the  only  two 
places  in  the  parish  where  I  reside  in  which  that 
class  congregate.  As  a  rule,  we  priests  do  not  allow 
women  to  reside  singly  in  any  part  of  the  parish.  If 
we  find  one  in  a  house,  our  influence  is  such,  that 
we  get  her  expelled  from  it,  so  that  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  we  had  two  nests  of  that  class  of  people,  one 
in  Godsill's  Lane,  perhaps  occupying  about  10  or  12 
houses.  No  one  else  resided  in  the  lane ;  it  was  a 
scandal  and  reproach,  and  the  very  worst  of  that  class 
of  women  resided  there  ;  and  outside  that  place  we 
had  no  bad  women  in  the  centre  save  in  North  Street. 
I  speak  now  of  my  own  parish.  There  ai'e  11,000 
of  my  congregation  in  it  now.  I  shall  now  give 
you  a  description  of  the  houses  at  present  existing 
at  Cork.  There  were  at  Cork  originally  GodsiU's 
Lane  ;  that  does  not  exist  now  ;  and  Furze's  Alley, 
which  does  exist.  Those  were  the  two  which  I 
call  the  nests  of  the  most  abandoijied  and  low  class, 
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which  generally  went  with  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Besides  those  two  places,  there  existed  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  a  place  called  North  Street,  in  which 
there  were  three  houses.  Those  three  are  at  present 
existing,  and  are  filled  by  what  are  called  the 
upper  class  of  that  portion  of  the  community,  the 
class  who  do  not  go  after  the  ordinary  men  for  whom 
this  Act  is  made.  There  was  also  another  place  in 
which  women  of  that  class,  what  are  called  the  better 
class  of  women,  resided ;  it  does  not  exist  now, 
Phoenix  Street.  Those  are  the  four  places.  Then 
the  number  of  women  who  were  confined  in  Godsill's 
Lane,  Furze's  Alley,  North  Street,  and  Phoenix  Street 
were  so  numerous  that  Cork  become  a  bye-word  at 
which  our  priests  were  scandalised.  At  all  times  that 
we  went  out  we  saw  a  number  of  these  women, 
and  especially  in  the  evening  and  at  night  (for  un- 
fortunately we  are  called  out  very  often  at  night),  and 
we  saw  everywhere  a  gathering  of  these  women, 
who  by  their  blasphemy  and  obscenity  made  Cork 
actually  a  disgrace.  There  was  scarcely  a  year  in 
which  letters  were  not  in  the  papers  from  strangers 
coming  to  the  hotels,  who  could  not  sleep  at  night 
for  the  blasphemy  continually  uttered  under  their 
windows.  That  was  a  thing  in  existence  as  long  as 
I  remember  Cork,  and  I  have  been  a  priest  now  for 
26  years  next  October,  and  I  have  always  been  work- 
ing in  the  mission,  and  never  absent  a  day  from  it ; 
and  T  may  say  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  there  has 
been  such  a  change  from  the  constant  blasphemy  and 
uproarious  conduct  in  the  streets,  which  existed 
before,  that  Cork  is  not  what  it  had  been.  Now  we 
come  to  ascertain  the  result  of  it ;  because  the  fact  is  I 
did  not  know  that  I  should  be  examined  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  it  was  my  bishop  who  forwarded  my 
name  unknown  to  myself.  But  four  or  five  years 
ago,  when  I  used  to  pass  down  the  main  sti'eet  of  our 
city,  at  generally  speaking  10  or  11  at  night,  it  was 
always  ci'owded  with  women.  Four  or  five  weeks  ago, 
and  before  I  dreamed  of  a  commission,  or  of  being 
here,  I  walked  down  there ;  and  said,  "  Is  not  it  extra- 
"  ordinary  how  few  of  these  women  there  are  here." 
Because  I  never  could  pass  down  before  without 
meeting  them  continually  ;  and  so  bad  was  Cork  up 
to  a  late  period  that  I  would  not  even  attempt  to 
send  my  servant  to  the  post  office  at  night,  because 
she  met  none  but  the  very  worst  class  of  women  in 
the  place.  We  have  no  city  police,  we  have  none  but 
the  ordinary  police,  and  of  course  there  is  no  check 
to  them  ;  and  I  may  say,  from  my  experience  of  25 
years  of  Cork,  it  is  the  most  improved  place  T  have 
seen  within  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

18.771.  Then  is  the  conduct  of  the  public  women  in 
the  streets  less  offensive  now  ? — Yes. 

18.772.  Than  it  has  been  during  your  experience, 
extending  over  a  great  number  of  years  ? — Yes.  Un- 
fortunately I  am  obliged  to  reside  in  the  centre  where 
all  that  class  of  women  generally  pass  through.  I  did 
reside  until  the  last  four  years  in  a  corner  of  a  lane, 
the  nest  of  all  that  is  wicked  and  bad,  and  of  course  I 
had  more  opportunity  of  judging,  because  they  were 
so  bad  that  I  could  scarcely  sleep  a  wink  at  night. 
We  have  no  means  of  suppressing  them.  We  have 
a  class  of  watchmen  as  bad  as  themselves,  who, 
generally  speaking,  more  oi-  less  coincide  with  those 
people,  and  are  really  no  protection. 

18.773.  Then  there  is  no  local  municipal  police  in 
Cork?— No. 

18.774.  Has  the  police  duty  been  entirely  discharged 
by  the  constabulary  ? — Entirely. 

18.775.  Do  I  understand  you  distinctly  to  state 
that  there  has  been  an  unmistakable  improvement  in 
the  conduct  of  these  women  during  the  last  year  and 
a  half  ? — I  will  pledge  my  character  to  it. 

18.776.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  change? — I 
attribute  it  in  the  first  place  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
great  many  removed  away  from  it.  In  the  next  place 
there  are  46  in  the  hospital,  who  generally  form  the  very 
worst  of  that  class  of  women,  and  who  are  generally 
going  in  and  coming  out  there.  When  I  visited  the 
hospital,  on  asking  the  matron,  I  heard  that  some  of 


the  women  were  confined  twice  or  three  tim'es,  and  FORTY- 
had  spent,  some  of  them,  even  to  the  amount  of  nine  SECOND 
or  ten  months  there,  because  they  were  not  cured ;  they  DAY. 
went  out,  became  diseased,  and  came  back  again.  There 
are  46  of  those  women  what  are  called  reclaimed.    I  jj^^  Maguire 

have  a  list  in  my  pocket  of  those  who  have  been  '  

reclaimed  from  the  hospital  ;  four  of  them  married,    6  May  1871. 

1 8  were  sent  to  America ;  some  were  taken  by  their   

friends  and  some  to  the  asylums.  Those  have 
been  i-eclaimed  simply  because  the  clergymen  and 
the  nuns  have  access  to  those  women,  whom  at  other 
times  they  never  could  approach.  They  were  always 
in  those  large  nests.  Now,  because  we  have  but  one 
nest — excuse  the  term  "  nest,"  it  is  the  only  term 
I  can  apply  to  it — they  swarm  into  it  now  because 
we  have  got  rid  of  the  one  in  our  parish.  There 
was  one  in  GodsiU's  Lane,  which  was  the  terror 
of  the  community.  The  corporation,  on  account 
of  the  perpetual  appeals  to  them,  closed  up  that 
lane  ;  and  I  may  say  from  my  experience  I  thought 
it  an  evil  to  close  it  up,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
The  moment  they  closed  up  the  lane  they  were 
like  so  many  bees  scattered  about,  and  they  went 
everywhere,  and  we  were  obliged  to  visit  our  people 
continually.  Each  clergyman  has  a  district  under 
his  charge,  and  we  went  and  found  them,  and  they 
gave  us  an  immense  deal  of  trouble.  Wherever  we 
find  a  woman  of  that  stamp  we  always  hunt  her  out ; 
she  may  go  to  a  place  destined  for  them,  and  really 
while  there,  there  is  no  temptation  :  I  mean  the  seduc- 
tion to  men  or  the  women  either.  I  remember 
telling  one  of  those  women,  "  You  cannot  live  here  ; 
you  must  jo  to  Furze's  Alley  or  Godsill's  Lane." 
The  woman  was  horrified,  said  "  Godsill's  Lane  !  I 
will  go  anywhere  but  to  Godsill's  Lane."  I  said, 
"  You  cannot  remain  here,  you  must  go  to  Godsill's 
Lane."  It  was  a  deterrent  for  them,  because  it  was  so 
bad  that  even  women  did  not  like  to  go  there  ;  there- 
fore I  hold,  that  where  it  is  so  bad  it  is  no  tempta- 
tion to  women  to  go  wrong,  because  a  woman  shrinks 
from  it,  and  it  is  no  temptation  to  a  man,  because  a 
man  will  not  go  deliberately  to  such  a  place  unless  he 
gets  drunk,  and  is  carried  up  to  Furze's  AUey  or 
Godsill's  Lane,  or  one  of  those  nesi-s.  But  now  we 
have  in  Cork  only  one  nest.  Furze's  Alley,  that  is  the 
only  locality  where  we  have  women  of  the  low  class. 
We  have  North  Street,  in  which  there  are  18  women, 
but  those  are  superior  to  those  of  the  ordinary  run 
of  women  who  go  with  soldiers.  Those  women  are 
in  our  parish.  That  is  the  only  portion  at  present  of 
the  whole  city  in  which  there  is  a  bad  house  ;  and 
there  are  but  three  bad  houses  in  Jlorth  Street,  in 
which  are  congregated  18  of  that  class  of  women, 
but  who  are  above  the  others  in  th^i  ordinary  aspect 
of  things. 

18.777.  Then  these  three  houses  are  brothels  ? — 
They  are  brothels. 

18.778.  Are  they  a  superior  sort  of  houses  to  which 
a  better  class  of  people  resort  ? — They  are  the  class 
of  houses  to  which  such  men  are  generally  tempted 
to  go. 

18.779.  Then  the  lower  class  of  prostitutes  ? — They 
are  all  confined  at  present  to  one  portion  of  the  city 
which  is  called  Furze's  Alley. 

18.780.  And  Godsill's  Lane  is  shut  up  ? — Godsill's 
Lane  is  shut  up.  There  exists  no  place  in  Cork  but 
Furze's  Alley,  on  one  side,  for  the  lowest  class,  and 
North  Street,  containing  18  inmates  of  the  better 
class. 

18.781.  And  your  practice  has  been  to  prevent 
these  women  scattering  themselves  about  in  lodgings, 
and  to  compel  them  to  congregate  themselves  in  one 
spot  ? — I  do  not  care  where  they  go,  but  I  will  not 
allow  them,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  speak  of 
the  body  of  my  clergy  ;  wherever  we  find  a  woman 
of  that  class  I'esiding,  and  we  do  not  know  positively 
that  she  is  bad,  we  always  make  inquiry,  and  if  we 
find  out  that  she  is  a  woman  of  that  class,  we  insist 
on  the  landlord  or  the  person  occupying  the  room  to 
dismiss  her.     They  generally  obey  us,  because  we 
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FORTY-      come  there  often  and  speak  to  them  in  a  way  that 

^        "     they  must  yield. 

18,782.  You  said  about  46  diseased  prostitutes  had 
been  taken  into  the  hospital  under  the  Act  ? — Taken 
Mr.  Ma'guire.    ^^ome,  sent  to  America,  and  also  taken  into  the  asylums. 

 '       18,783.  But  being  in  the  hospital  they  have  been 

6  May  1871.    visited  by  your  nuns  ? — Every  day  by  the  priest  who 

 is  chaplain,  and  they  have  one  woman  in  charge  of 

them  who  certainly  has  done  more  for  the  reformation 
of  that  class  of  women  in  Cork  than  all  the  women  I 
have  ever  heard  of.  She  was  originally  the  matron 
of  the  workhouse,  and  over  that  class  of  people.  We 
have  in  the  workhouse  135  bad  women,  and  they  are 
in  a  portion  of  the  house  separated  from  the  rest. 
This  woman,  who  is  now  matron  over  the  military 
hospital,  Mrs.  Welch,  had  charge  of  those  women. 
In  her  time  there  were  160,  but  up  to  last  week  there 
were  135,  and  she  has  done  so  much  in  impressing 
those  women  with  all  that  was  necessary  to  induce  them 
to  abandon  their  mode  of  living,  that  there  are  100  of 
these  135  who  have  not  been  out  of  the  house  for 
years;  they  are  never  alloAved  to  mix  with  the  ordi- 
nary class  of  people  in  the  house.  They  have  six 
wards  to  themselves  :  a  sick  ward,  a  convalescent 
ward,  a  probationary  ward,  and  three  wards  that 
ascend  in  gradation,  Nos.  1.  2,  and  3  ;  accord- 
ing as  they  are  good  and  excel  in  goodness  they  are 
advanced  to  the  third  ward.  I  know  it  from  the 
chaplain  who  has  charge  of  the  place.  I  have  been 
in  the  workhouse  myself  in  former  years,  from  1846 
to  1850,  and  of  course  we  had  no  classification  then, 
and  the  unfortunate  women  were  all  driven  to  one 
place,  and  more  or  less  mixed  Avith  the  others ;  but 
since  the  workhouse  has  been  better  managed,  and 
the  numbers  of  inmates  decreased,  the  arrangements  are 
better  carried  out.  We  had  a  meeting,  I  think  nearly  a 
year  ago,  of  citizens  of  Cork,  presided  over  by  the 
bishop;  and  at  that  meeting  he  shoAved  the  state  of 
the  city  and  tlie  efforts  the  Government  were  making 
to  reform  these  women  to  whom  we  had  now  access  at 
all  times,  which  Ave  could  not  have  otherAvise ;  and  on 
the  spot  they  raised  6,000/.  or  7,000/.,  at  a  meeting  of 
about  an  hour  and  a  half ;  and  at  present  they  have 
9,000/.,  which  are  being  spent  on  a  Magdalen  Asylum, 
which  Avill  be  open  in  about  three  months,  and  Avill  give 
accommodation  to  about  50  of  these  Avoraen  under  the 
care  of  the  Good  Shepherd  niuis.  Ultimately  the 
bishop  intends  that  it  shall  accommodate  200  women. 
In  the  existing  asylum  we  have  72  women  under  the 
care  of  the  sisters  of  charity.  Thus  there  are  135  in 
the  Avorkhouse,  of  whom  100  are  permanently  re- 
formed ;  then  Ave  have  46  in  the  military  hospital, 
going  and  coming,  and  46  restored  to  their  friends  ;  so 
that  altogether  there  are  about  400  bad  Avomen,  of 
Avhom  there  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  100  women  at 
all  events  about  the  streets. 

18.784.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  state  that  one 
of  the  results  of  these  Acts  has  been  very  active  opera- 
tions in  effecting  the  reform  of  the  prostitutes  of 
Cork  ? — I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
given  to  us  to  have  access  to  those  Avomen  at  a  time 
Avhen  they  really  can  be  influenced.  For  a  young  woman 
Avho  falls  generally  falls  perhaps  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, and  then  she  drinks.  Every  woman  who  falls  by 
that  crime  drinks  to  droAvn  her  misery  and  remorse  of 
conscience,  and  from  the  time  she  goes  to  it  until 
she  is  taken  to  hospital  I  do  not  think  she  spends 
one  sober  day,  I  mean  so  that  she  can  reflect  ;  but 
the  moment  she  comes  into  the  hospital  under  the 
ministration  of  religion,  very  often  the  VToman  then 
for  the  first  time  thinks  about  it  ;  and  further,  there 
is  a  means  of  getting  at  those  women  that  Ave  never 
had  before,  and  Ave  regard  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  possible,  inasmuch  as  it  throws  in  our  Avay  that 
class  of  women  of  Avhom,  when  we  have  a  place  for 
them,  we  shall  certainly  be  able  to  save  more  than 
ever  we  have  done  before.  Of  course  they  will  exist, 
and  the  disease  will  be  there  unfortunately  always. 

18.785.  Have  you  had  much  conversation  Avith 
women  of  the  town  on  the  subject  of  these  Acts  ? — 
No,  I  have  not,  because  I  never  come  in  contact  with 


them  unless  when  they  happen  to  be  dying,  because  wc. 
have  no  means  otherAvise  than  the  hospital,  and  I 
have  not  charge  of  the  hospital. 

18.786.  You  do  not  visit  the  hospital?  I  haA^e 

several  times,  and  also  the  workhouse,  but  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  in  my  OAvn  parish.  Then  the 
workhouse  is  under  the  charge  of  two  priests,  and  this 
hospital  is  under  one  priest,  so  that  our  duties  are  all 
divided. 

18.787.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  to  this  Com- 
mission, and  very  recently  by  the  witness  Avho  pre- 
ceded you,  that  the  effect  of  the  examination  under 
these  Acts  is  to  harden  and  confirm  the  Avomen  Avho 
are  undecided  in  vice  in  their  vicious  career ;  is  that 
your  opinion  ? — Indeed  it  is  not.  I  knoAv  the  prac- 
tice of  Dr.  Curtis  is  this,  that  if  a  Avoman  is  brought 
to  him,  before  she  is  examined  at  all  he  says :  "  If 
"  you  wish  to  leave  the  life  you  are  living  I  will 
"  not  examine  you ;  if  you  will  make  a  promise 
"  that  you  will  leave  the  life  you  are  leading  you 
"  are  perfectly  free  to  go ; "  because  he  gets  rid  of 
the  Avoman,  and  she  is  saved  so  far ;  but  he  Avarns  her 
that  if  she  only  makes  a  promise  and  does  not  fulfil 
it,  she  is  liable  then  to  the  penalty  of  the  Acts.  But 
really  very  often  Avomen  have  come  back  to  the  hos- 
pital in  a  better  condition  than  before,  they  are  not 
so  drunken  or  given  to  blasphemy.  They  are  obliged 
to  conduct  themselves  better  in  hospital,  and  become 
less  tainted  Avith  the  viciousness  Avhich  their  lives 
expose  them  to  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  if  you  get  46 
Avomen  out  of  the  hospital  in  two  years  operation 
removed  from  vice  by  that  means,  no  one  can  say  it 
has  made  them  worse. 

18.788.  Then  you  think  these  Acts  are  not  ansAver- 
able  for  producing  inmiorality  ? — Indeed  I  do. 

18.789.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy? — That  is  the  opinion  of  the  clergy,  I  know. 
The  only  thing  they  dread  is  that  it  may  be  giving 
to  an  inspector  or  serjeant  of  police  too  much  power, 
because  they  do  not  knoAV  the  Act ;  they  think  a 
Serjeant  might  go  up  to  any  woman  and  say  simply, 
"  I  suspect  you  are  doing  wrong."  After  all,  that  is 
not  the  case,  because  the  serjeant  may  suspect  women, 
and  knoAV  them  perhaps  to  be  bad,  but  he  has  not  the 
power  to  take  them  up,  and  it  is  in  tliat  fact  alone 
that  this  Act  may  be  turned  into  damger.  Whereas 
putting  tlie  Avomen  under  the  control  of  the  priests 
and  the  bishop  I  look  upon  as  the  greatest  boon  that 
could  be. 

18.790.  Then  one  effect  of  these  Acts  has  been  to 
bring  the  women  for  the  first  time  in  contact  Avith  the 
clergy,  and  so  alloAv  them  to  receive  spiritual  instruc- 
tion ? — The  first  time,  and  I  believe  from  my  ex- 
perience from  mixing  Avith  these  Avomen,  that  there  are 
thousands  Avho  Avould  leave  the  life  they  are  living  if 
they  kncAV  Avhere  to  go  to,  Wc  haAe  unfortunately 
but  one  asylum — that  is  the  Magdalen  Asylum — and 
their  rule  is  rather  severe.  They  receive  those  AA-omen 
to  a  good  life  there  for  ever;  at  least,  they  must 
remain  there,  they  enter  Avith  that  condition ;  of 
course  they  can  leave  if  they  like,  but  there  is  no 
chance  of  getting  a  position  from  it.  What  Ave 
contemplate  noAv  is,  under  the  care  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  nuns,  the  individual  reform  of  the  women, 
and  then  either  to  send  them  aAvay  to  America  or  other- 
wise procure  situations  for  them,  and  that  has  a  much 
greater  chance  of  being  a  success  than  for  the  women 
to  come  in  and  then  be  immured  in  a  convent,  for  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  convent.  The  rules  are  very 
strict,  and  there  are  72  now  Avho  have  been  there  for 
years. 

18.791.  The  Magdalen  Asylum  is  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  Avomen  to  remain  in  a  religious  life  ? — 
Yes  ;  they  support  themselves  by  washing.  I  only 
speak  of  the  difference  between  a  woman  going  into 
a  place  temporarily,  who  says,  "I  will  go  there  for 
a  time  and  get  a  situation,"  and  a  woman  who  says, 
"  I  am  going  to  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  Avhere  of 
"  course  I  must  go  for  life.  Of  course  I  can  leave 
"  it  if  I  like  ;  but  there  is  no  prospect  of  being  pro- 
"  vided  for  outside." 
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18.792.  Now  I  understand  you  that  a  large  sum 
lias  been  subscribed  with  the  view  of  founding  an 
institution  of  a  totally  different  character  ? — Yes, 
under  the  care  of  Nuns,  Avhose  object  is  always  to 
reform,  and  then  provide  for  them,  having  convents 
in  various  parts  of  America  and  England.  We  have 
sent  a  great  number  of  those  women  to  the  mother 
house  at  Limerick. 

18.793.  Has  this  been  iu  consequence  in  any  way 
of  these  Acts  having  been  passed  ? — It  is  since  the  Act. 

18.794.  But  in  consequence  ? — No  ;  but  since  the 
Act.  When  the  bishop  saw  it  he  did  not  know  at 
first  what  could  be  done  Avith  these  women,  and  then 
set  to  work  and  devised  means  of  opening  this  new 
institution.  A  portion  of  it  will  be  opened  in  the 
summer  which  will  give  accommodation  to  50  Avomcn. 

18.795.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  the 
bishop  on  the  subject  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

18.796.  What  is  his  oi^inion  ? — His  opinion  is  that 
he  looks  upon  it  as  a  boon  to  these  unfortunate  women  ; 
it  puts  them  in  the  way  of  religious  instruction  which 
they  otherwise  would  not  have  had. 

18.797.  Do  you  think  the  Acts  have  been  put  in 
operation  efficiently  by  the  police  ? — Yes  ;  and  of  all 
those  who  have  come  forward  to  disapprove  of  the 
Acts,  not  one  can  put  his  hand  on  a  single  case  of 
misconduct  or  anything  against  the  Acts,  or  against 
the  Avay  in  Avhich  the  Acts  are  carried  out  ;  they 
certainly  would,  if  they  knew  any  case,  be  only  too 
anxious  to  bring  it  forward,  and  the  Act  lias  now 
been  two  years  in  operation  iu  Cork,  and  there  is  not 
a  single  instance  of  it. 

18.798.  Is  there  any  single  society  in  Cork  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  these  Acts  ? — There  are  a 
great  many  ladies  who  exert  themselves  very  much, 
and  we  do  not  approve  of  their  putting  placai'ds 
before  young  females  inviting  them  to  read  these 
Acts,  of  which  women  never  heard  before.  They  stop 
before  these  things  and  read  the  Avhole  production, 
and  then  begin  to  talk  of  it.  Then  they  say  simply, 
"  You  are  violating  the  rights  of  the  subject,  doing 
*'  evil  in  taking  those  women  up."  We  answer, 
"  What  will  you  do  to  reclaim  them  ?  What  have 
"  you  done  ?  Have  you  ever  built  an  asylum  or 
"  given  a  penny  towards  reclaiming  one  of  these 
"  people  ?"  Further,  Ave  say,  "  Show  any  single  case 
"  in  Avhich  there  has  been  an  instance  of  violation 
"  of  the  law."    There  has  not  been  any. 

18.799.  What  is  the  state  of  opinion  among '  the 
Cork  community  as  to  these  Acts,  is  it  divided  ? — I 
think  it  is  divided;  it  is  a  thing  one  does  not  like  to 
discuss.  I  think  all  people  go  more  or  less  on  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  they  say,  "  It  is  a  Avrong 
"  thing  to  be  bringing  Avomen  under  the  inspection  of 
"  the  doctor." 

18.800.  It  is  that  particular  provision  of  the  Acts  ? 
— I  think  that  is  one ;  and  also  the  danger  that  they 
apprehend,  from  the  speeches  that  were  made,  and  this 
placarding  the  city,  that  a  woman  of  good  character 
has  no  chance  of  escape,  that  a  man  may  take  up  a 
woman  of  good  character ;  tbey  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  very  nuns  were  not  secure.  It  is  a 
monstrous  thing,  because  Ave  never  heard  of  any 
woman  being  taken  up  who  had  not  been  a  notorious 
bad  character. 

18.801.  Then  these  unfounded  alarms  of  respectable 
women  being  molested  are  extensive  in  Cork  ? — They 
are  amongst  a  certain  class.  I  think  our  people  leave 
it  more  in  our  hands,  because  they  know  of  com-se 
that  we  are  more  charged  with  the  care  of  them,  and 
I  do  not  think  they  care  about  discussing  them  ;  of 
course  we  do  not  di-eam  of  discussing  such  things 
Avith  a  lady  ;  we  object  entirely  to  those  things  being 
placarded  about  the  streets,  and  we  fancy  it  has  done 
great  mischief. 

18.802.  Did  you  encourage  the  nuns  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  this  question  ? — Only  so  far  as  A^isiting 
the  hospital  and  trying  to  induce  those  women  to  give 
up  their  mode  of  life, 

18.803.  That  would  be  a  part  of  their  charitable 
duty  ? — They  visit  all  the  infirmaries  and  all  the  hos- 


pitals, but  they  never  meddle  with  anyone  not  belong-  FORTY- 
ing  to  themseh^es.    I  think  there  are  at  present  tAvo  SECOND 
Protestants  in  the  military  hospital  and  44  Catholics.  DAY. 
They  simply  visit  their  own,  and  they  try  and  reason  "T 
Avith  them,  and  then  if  these  AVomen  are  anxious  to   ^j^^  Ma  uire 

leave  the  life  they  are  leading  they  are  sent  to  the  '  

Magdalen  Asylum.  e  May  1871. 

18.804.  Is   there   any  portion  of  these  Acts  to  

which  you  object  ? — I  do  not  object  to  them  myself 

really,  because  I  hold  myself  a  theory  Avhich  perhaps 
you  would  not  approve  of.  I  liold  that,  if  I  had 
jjOAver  myself,  I  Avould  not  allow  a  woman  at  all  in 
the  streets.  I  would  compel  them  to  reside  inside 
such  localities  as  those  I  have  named,  North  Street 
and  Furze's  Alley.  I  Avould  say  that  knoAving  our 
people,  and  knoAving,  generally  speaking,  the  Airtue  that 
is  in  them,  that  half  our  married  men  and  half  our 
youths  Avould  be  preserved  from  misfortune  if  they 
did  not  meet  these  unfortunate  women  in  the  streets. 
They  never  Avould  dream  of  sinning,  and  it  is  the 
looseness  and  freedom  of  these  Avomen  Avho  can  Avalk 
the  streets  at  night  that,  generally  speaking,  haA^e 
tended  to  the  immorality  of  our  youth  and  advanced 
men  for  years  more  than  anything  I  knoAv  of. 

18.805.  You  Avould  banish  it  from  the  streets  ? — 1 
would. 

18.806.  You  Avould  not  alloAV  solicitation  ? — I  Avould 
not  allow  them  at  all  to  interfere.  I  knoAV  your  argu- 
ment of  course  Avould  be  that  Ave  countenance  it.  I  say 
that  you  countenance  it,  inasmuch  as  j'ou  alloAV  them 
to  be  loose.  They  solicit  before  your  eyes,  there  is 
no  police  to  correct  them,  and  no  guai'dian  of  security. 
When  men  meet  those  unfortunate  Avomen  is  Avhen 
they  are  coming  from  their  Avork  at  night  tipsy,  and 
that  is  Avhen  they  generally  bring  them  to  sin. 

18.807.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  good  deal  of 
improvement  had  been  effected  in  the  streets  of  late 
years? — Yes;  the  Avomen  on  the  streets  are  less  in 
number,  there  is  less  blasjjhcmy,  raid  less  obsceniiy. 

18.808.  You  Avould  banish  the  Avomen  from  the 
public  thoroughfares  and  prohibit  solicitation  ;  Avould 
you  register  or  license  these  Avomen  in  these  localities  ? 
— I  Avould  not,  as  a  direct  encouragement.  It  is  a 
very  hard  thing  for  a  priest  to  say.  I  should  not  say 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  register  or  license,  but  I 
would  not  care  where  they  were  so  they  were  kept  out 
of  sight  ;  but  I  would  say  this :  I  know  myself  from 
an  experience  of  25  years  that  many  and  many  a 
young  lad  is  drawn  for  the  first  time  into  sin  and  led 
into  a  life  of  wickedness,  who,  if  those  AA'omen  Avere  to 
be  visited  at  their  homes,  he  never  Avould  have  met 
them,  and  having  passed  a  certain  number  of  years 
without  sin  a  young  man  Avould  groAv  up  virtuous. 

1 8.809.  That  might  prevent  the  more  decent  portion 
of  the  population,  but  would  not  the  lower  classes 
resort  to  these  dens  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  Avould. 
I  think  the  lower  classes  are  j\ist  as  likely  to  bo 
influenced  by  a  moral  sense  as  the  upper,  and  I  think 
there  is  less  danger  even  of  contagion  in  them. 

18.810.  Do  you  visit  the  Roman  Catholic  soldiers 
in  the  garrison  at  Cork? — No;  there  is  a  chaplain 
to  attend  them. 

18.811.  You  know  nothing  of  their  habits  ? — I 
know  nothing  of  their  habits  further  than  seeing  them 
in  the  streets. 

18.812.  Do  you  see  them  in  the  society  of  these 
Avomen  ? — Not  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  but 
when  the  soldiers  are  going  up  to  the  barracks,  I  know 
the  women  leave  especially  this  nest  in  Furze's  Alley 
and  go  and  meet  the  men  on  their  way  to  the  barracks. 
That  I  know  because  I  have  seen  them. 

18.813.  Where  do  they  undergo   these  periodical 
examinations  ? — In  the  hospital. 

18.814.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  go  up  IV  exami- 
nation ? — The  last  day  I  saw  one  passing  in,  as  I  Avas 
speaking  to  the  doctor. 

18.815.  But  you  have  never  seen  troops  ot  women 
going  up  there  : — Never. 

18.816.  You  have  never  seen  any  violation  of 
public  decency? — Never,  and  it  is  in  a  back  alley 
where  there  are  two  entrances,  and  nobody  could  tell 
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FORTY-      what  it  was.    When  I  went  first  I  could  not  tell 
SECOND     where  I  was  to  go  to.    I  went  to  the  wrong  place 
first,  and  then  finding  a  kind  of  secret  door  I  did  not 
know  how  to  enter  it  until  I  was  directed,  and  it  is 
Mr.Maguire    ^7  ^^^^  women  enter,  and  then  the 

'  "    doctor  is  there  any  hour  the  police  appoint  for  him 

6  May  1871.    after  10  in  the  morning   until  whatever  hour  the 

 police  mark  out  ;  but  I  think  there  are  certain  days 

and  hours  for  the  various  classes  of  women.  The 
women  of  a  better  class  generally  drive  up. 

18.817.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.)  I  think  you  said  you 
had  been  a  commissioned  chaplain  in  the  army  ? — I 
was. 

18.818.  Consequently  you  have  had  means  of  com- 
municating with  the  soldiers  in  various  ways  ;  should 
you  say  that  the  morality  of  the  troops  in  Cork  is 
much  worse  since  the  introduction  of  the  Acts  ? — I  do 
not  think  so.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Acts  have  had 
that  effect.  One  out  of  100  men  I  believe  never 
dreams  of  the  class  of  women  he  meets.  That  is  my 
experience  of  all  the  labouring  classes,  the  trades 
classes,  the  soldiers  and  sailors.  They,  generally 
speaking,  are  under  the  influence  of  drink  always 
more  or  less,  and  if  not,  they  generally  escape  these 
women  ;  but  I  do  believe  this,  and  I  had  made  it  a 
study  long  before  this  Act  existed  at  all,  that  men  are 
so  reckless  and  careless  when  passion  takes  possession 
of  them  they  care  for  nothing  but  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  passion,  and  have  no  dread  of  the  con- 
sequences. I  do  not  believe  that  a  woman  obliged 
now  to  submit  to  periodical  examination  is  in  any 
way  a  source  of  greater  temjitation  than  she  had  been 
before. 

18.819.  Then  in  your  opinion  the  assumed  diminu- 
tion of  the  risk  of  infection  would  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  these  men  ? — Among  that  class  I  do  not 
believe  it.  There  may  be  perhaps  one  man  out  of  a 
hundred  who  would  abstain.  But  the  better  class  of 
young  gentlemen  or  young  men  are  more  cautious, 
they  have  more  to  apprehend  perhaps  from  the  sin  ; 
but  others  who  meet  them  full  of  drink  are  careless, 
and  I  believe  if  they  met  a  woman  they  knew  to  be  in 
a  state  she  ought  not  to  be,  they  would  not  mind  it, 
so  reckless  do  they  become  Avhen  passion  seizes  them. 

18.820.  Do  you  know  how  many  brothels  there 
happen  now  to  be  in  Cork?  —  I  do.  There  is  one 
place  I  gave  a  description  of.  Furze's  Alley ;  that  is 
what  I  call  a  colony. 

18.821.  Tou  did  not  give  us  the  number  of  houses? 
— I  do  not  know  the  number  of  houses,  but  I  know 
this :  that  nearly  all  the  bad  women  in  Cork  reside  in 
that  locality,  with  the  exception  of  three  houses  in 
North  Street,  where  the  better  class  of  women  reside  ; 
there  is  no  other  bad  house  in  the  parish.  I  am  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  where  there  is  no  bad  locality  but 
the  one  I  call  North  Street,  in  which  there  are  three 
houses  in  a  street  leading  towards  the  quay. 

18.822.  I  have  seen  it  stated  there  are  only  13 
brothels  in  Cork  ;  should  you  think  that  an  accurate 
statement  ? — I  cannot  say  how  many  there  are  in 
Furze's  Alley. 

18.823.  Can  you  inform  us  how  many  brothels 
there  were  in  Cork,  say  10  years  ago  ? — There  were 
first,  of  those  suppressed,  I  suppose  nearly  six  or 
eight  houses  in  Godsill's  Lane.  There  were  two  or 
three  houses  in  Phoenix  Street  which  were  also 
suppressed. 

]  8,824.  When  ?  Do  you  know  ?— I  think  about  the 
last  two  years.  They  were  also  for  a  superior  class 
of  women. 

18.825.  Not  in  any  way  in  connexion  with  the 
Acts  ? — Not  in  any  way  in  connexion  with  the  Acts. 
Now  there  is  a  house  which  I  suspect  is  a  house  of 
call,  that  is  all  in  that  place.  Then  in  the  whole  of 
Cork  we  have  Furze's  Alley  on  the  south  side  of  the 
city,  which  is  a  colony,  and  those  three  houses  in 
North  Street,  and  those  are  all  we  have. 

18.826.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
women  had  been  collected  in  Furze's  Alley  princi- 
pally by  the  influence  of  the  clergymen  of  your 


church  ? — Do  you  mean  that  they  have  been  con- 
fined to  it  ? 

18.827.  Yes,  within  that  area? — Yes,  because  we  do 
not  allow  a  woman  to  remain  anywhere  as  far  as  we 
find  them  out.  A  woman  may  settle  down  in  a  place 
perhaps  a  week,  or  it  may  be  a  fortnight,  but  when 
it  comes  to  our  knowledge  that  she  is  a  woman  of  bad 
character,  or  even  of  doubtful  character,  we  always 
visit  her,  and  we  insist  then  on  the  woman  going  out 
of  the  house.  T  have  got  out  several  of  them.  Where- 
ever  I  have  found  in  my  district  a  bad  woman  residing 
I  have  always  gone  and— of  course  I  spoke  to  the  land- 
lord or  to  the  person  who  had  the  house — insisted  on 
the  woman  being  removed. 

18.828.  Would  you  carry  that  still  further  and 
reduce  the  area  ? — I  think  so.  We  have  reduced  it 
so  far  as  confining  it  to  one  portion  of  the  city.  If  we 
could  expect  to  annihilate  it  altogether  and  remove 
prostitution  from  the  street,  I  am  afraid  it  would  be 
trying  to  do  what  never  could  be  accomplished. 
Unfortunately  it  is  a  large  garrison  town  and  a 
seaport,  and  it  is  impossible  almost  to  expect  to  remove 
every  woman  from  it. 

18.829.  Now  with  regard  to  the  placards :  you  have 
told  us  that  they  made  young  women  acquainted  with 
the  purport  and  provisions  of  the  Acts  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  had  their  attention  turned  to  them  ? 
— Indeed  they  have. 

18.830.  Can  you  tell  us  at  whose  agency  these 
placards  are  posted  on  the  walls  of  the  town  } — There 
is  a  certain  portion  of  the  community — of  course  I 
would  not  wish  to  give  names,  but  they  are  composed 
chiefly  of  persons  who  are  Nonconformists  in  religion 
— and  they  are  very  strongly  opposed  to  this  Act,  and  I 
think  that  leads  them  to  a  very  large  extent,  to  mani- 
fest their  opposition.  They  brought  down  a  clergy- 
man a  very  short  time  ago  who  gave  a  public  lecture 
on  the  Act,  and  when  he  was  challenged  there  to  give 
one  single  instance  of  a  violation  of  the  Act,  of  course 
he  could  not  give  one.  They  say  this  Act  is  a  terrible 
thing.  We  say  as  long  as  you  cannot  give  us  an 
instance  of  the  Act  being  violated,  so  far  it  has  done 
good. 

18.831.  Is  it  your  opinion  thar  these  placards  have 
done  more  harm  than  good  ? — Indeed  it  is.  I  feel 
it  is  a  subject  that  ought  not  to  appear  before  the 
public.  I  think  it  is  a  subject  which  any  girl  passing 
by  can  read,  and  unfortunately  curiosity  is  more  in 
women  than  in  men,  and  whenever  a  woman  sees  a 
thing  which  she  should  not  read  she  is  almost  sure 
to  read  it. 

18.832.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  find  a 
difiiculty  in  providing  for  these  women  after  they  have 
been  reclaimed  and  detained  a  certain  time  in  these 
refuges  ? — No  ;  but  what  we  complain  of  now  is  the 
want  of  accommodation  to  receive  them  into  the 
asylum. 

18.833.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  places  for 
them  afterwards  ? — That  is  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
munity called  the  Good  Shepherd  Nuns.  They  are 
principally  those  who  reform  them,  and  keep  them 
in  the  house  a  couple  of  years,  and  when  they  be- 
lieve they  are  thoroughly  reformed,  either  send  them 
to  America,  or  provide  them  with  situations. 

18.834.  Have  the  Good  Shepherd  Nuns  any  difl[iculty 
in  providing  these  women  with  situations  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  have,  because  they  have  a  great  many  of 
their  community  in  America,  and  they  send  forward, 
especially  from  the  parent  house  at  Limerick,  a  great 
many  whom  they  can  trust. 

18.835.  Is  there  any  indisijosition  in  Ireland  to  taking 
these  women  as  servants  ? — Unfortunately  there  is, 
and  any  woman  who  falls  in  the  city  of  Cork,  with 
few  exceptions,  has  no  chance  of  getting  a  situation 
when  she  is  known  to  come  from  a  house  of  the  kind. 
Sometimes  they  do  get  situations.  For  instance,  I 
know  one  who  had  been  for  16  years  in  an  asylum. 
I  sent  her  there.  She  has  come  back,  and  is  now 
with  her  family,  and  they  never  knew  she  was  there, 
and  she  is  now  one  of  the  best  of  women. 

18.836.  {Rev.  Dr.  Hannah.)  You  have  been  in 
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holy  orders  for  25  years  in  the  locality  of  Cork  ? — 
Yes  ;  except  for  1 5  months  I  was  away. 

18.837.  And  the  improvement  which  you  spoke  of 
has  been  within  the  last  year  and  a  half? — Yes, 
essentially. 

18.838.  But  the  Acts  have  applied  to  Cork  for  more 
than  that  year  and  a  half  ? — No,  they  were  introduced 
in  August  1869. 

18.839.  That  was  the  full  application  ?— No  ;  I  do 
Bot  think  they  were  in  force  at  all  before.  There  was 
no  hospital,  and  there  Avas  no  clergyman  appointed, 
but  since  there  has  been  a  hospital  and  a  clergyman 
has  been  appointed,  the  influence  has  been  very  great. 

18.840.  My  reason  for  asking  you  was,  you  have 
mentioned  other  causes  which  have  led  to  improve- 
ment, and  I  want  to  analyse  those  causes  to  see 
the  exact  measure  attributable  to  the  Acts  ? — They 
certainly  all  remark  there  is  an  improvement,  and 
when  they  go  back  and  see  the  improvement  they  can- 
not trace  it  more  than  two  years  at  the  most. 

18.841.  You  mention  one  instance  to  which  I  call 
your  attention,  that  does  not  appear  to  be  directly 
connected  with  the  Acts,  namely,  that  subscription  of 
some  9,000Z.  for  the  reformatory  ;  that  was  a  voluntary 
effort  ? — That  was  a  voluntary  effort.  In  the  first 
place  the  Bishop  summoned  the  Catholics  to  show 
there  existed  a  want  of  that  kind,  that  there  were  a 
number  of  these  women  anxious  to  reform,  many  of 
whom  went  to  the  workhouse.  There  are  135  at 
present  of  that  class,  and  of  that  more  than  100  are 
there  for  years,  regularly  attending  the  ministration 
of  our  church.  Then  many  of  those  who  are  reformed 
have  no  place  to  go  to  but  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  and 
I  have  often  asked  them,  "  Will  you  go  there  ?  "  and 
if  a  woman  comes,  and  says,  "  I  am  anxious  to  give 
up  my  mode  of  life,"  of  course  I  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  her.  If  we  outside  support  them  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  we  do  not  lose  them.  If  we  say,  "  There 
is  the  Magdalen  Asylum,"  they  say,  "  If  I  went  there 
"  I  should  never  have  a  chance  of  getting  out,  and 
"  getting  into  a  better  position.  If  I  go  there  I  must 
"  live  there  altogether ;  of  course  I  may  leave  it  if  I  like, 
"  but  many  do  not."  There  are  72  there  at  present, 
and  some  of  those  have  been  there  for  20  years.  Then 
the  bishop,  seeing  there  was  a  likelihood  from  this  Act 
of  the  influence  of  religion  coming  on  the  minds  of 
these  poor  women,  he  took  the  idea  of  bringing  a 
class  of  nuns,  whose  principle  is  to  reform  and  then 
to  provide  a  place,  and  he  called  together  the  citizens 
of  Cork,  and  they  subscribed  between  6,000/.  and 
7,000/. 

18.842.  The  inference  which  we  may  di'aw  seems  to 
be  that  although  the  Acts  suggested  it  to  thi.  mind  of 
the  bishop,  yet  the  good  does  not  come  except  indirectly 
from  the  Acts  ? — Perhaps  he  might  never  have  con- 
sidered the  thing  in  his  mind,  but  finding  the  amount 
of  good  apt  to  come  from  religious  influence  connected 
with  it,  he  was  anxious  to  provide  for  the  women  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned. 

18.843.  Your  evidence  bears  on  the  great  advantage 
springing  from  the  Acts  by  their  bringing  the  women 
together  where  the  clergyman  can  influence  them  ? — 
Essentially. 

18.844.  That  is  the  main  point  ? — Essentially. 

18.845.  Because  it  occurred  to  me  when  we  lis- 
tened to  your  evidence  that  other  good  influences  had 
been  at  work  besides,  for  instance,  the  clergy  of  Cork, 
you  say,  have  enormous  power  over  these  women  ? 
— We  have  among  our  own  people.  For  instance 
the  opponents  say,  we  drive  them  out  of  Cork  and 
seaport  towns,  but  then  they  go  to  other  towns. 
They  do  not  go  there,  for  if  I  go  to  small  towns  I  find 
there  are  no  women  there  at  all.  Bantry  is  a  seaport 
town,  that  is  presided  over  by  Canon  Sheehan,  who 
had  been  with  me  in  the  workhouse  in  1846,  and  I 
know  from  his  assertion  to  me  that  there  is  not  a 
woman  of  bad  character  in  his  parish.  They  do  not 
dare  to  come  there  at  all,  because  they  would  bring 
public  opinion  to  bear  upon  them,  and  no  one  will  dare 
to  harbour  one  of  these  women.  There  was  one 
woman  found,  and  she  was  sent  to  me  at  Cork,  and 


she  was  the  only  woman  who  had  been  there  for 
years. 

18.846.  Then  I  will  call  attention  to  this  as  the 
result  of  your  evidence,  that  there  are  other  good 
elements  at  work  now  more  or  less  suggested  by  the 
Acts,  yet  independent  of  them,  namely,  this  great 
power  of  your  clergy  for  the  removal  of  the  women,  and 
also  this  great  tendency  to  voluntary  effort  for  the 
Magdalen  Asylum  and  Refoi'matory ;  is  that  not  your 
evidence  ? — Yes  ;  but  then  I  would  not  exactly  say 
our  own  influence  has  only  originated  from  the  Acts  ; 
our  influence  is  always  tnere,  but  we  come  in  contact 
with  women  of  that  class,  women  whom  otherwise  we 
could  not  reach  than  by  this  Act,  and  we  then  bring 
the  influence  of  our  religion  to  bear  upon  them. 
It  simply  gives  us  a  means  of  speaking  to  them. 
We  cannot  arrest  them  in  the  street.  If  we  do  they 
will  say,  "  I  wish  to  give  up  my  mode  of  life,  tell 
me  what  to  do  ;"  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
woman  of  that  class  who  is  not  disgusted  with  the  life, 
and  no  one  of  them  sin  from  the  liking  of  it,  but 
from  necessity.  She  drinks  to  drown  the  sense  of 
remorse,  and  then  she  does  not  care  what  she  does. 

18.847.  Supposing  the  Acts  removed  at  this 
moment,  there  is  no  doubt  they  would  leave  a  great 
deal  of  good  behind  them,  but  the  question  is,  would 
not  that  good  continue  to  live  if  the  Acts  were  with- 
di'awn  ? — Partially  so,  but  if  we  lose  an  opportunity 
of  coming  in  contact  with  these  women,  which  we 
should  if  they  ceased,  then  our  influence  would  be 
nil,  because  it  is  for  the  first  time  we  come  in  con- 
tact with  them  in  their  sober  moments.  We  may 
meet  them  in  the  street,  but  do  not  go  into  their 
haunts.  I'^  they  are  sick  we  will  not  go  into  their 
haunts,  but  we  insist  on  their  going  into  other  houses, 
and  we  have  no  conversation  with  them  unless  they 
are  removed  from  sin.  I  so  remove  the  woman  to 
another  house  altogether,  and  then  I  go  to  attend  her. 

18.848.  Is  your  removal  of  these  Avomen,  from 
what  you  may  call  their  sporadic  residence,  all  over 
the  town,  merely  to  condense  them  in  the  one  or  two 
bad  places  you  speak  of  ? — No,  it  is  only  to  correct 
the  evil  as  far  as  that  goes.  We  cannot  crush  it ;  it  will 
be  there  in  spite  of  us,  but  as  far  as  our  individual 
care  of  our  districts  goes  we  are  commanded  by  our 
bishop  to  keep  a  record  of  our  parish,  and  to  divide  it 
into  as  many  districts  as  there  are  clergy,  and  we  go 
periodically  to  those  places  and  trace  those  women. 
I  have  gone  over  ana  over  again  where  I  knew  thei-e 
were  three  or  four  of  the  women  harboured  (and 
parents  being  very  anxious  about  their  children 
said  it  was  a  terrible  thing  for  the  women  to  come 
there),  and  I  would  not  stop  until  I  had  insisted  upon 
their  going  away. 

18.849.  Your  clergy  ? — There  it  only  one  bad  por- 
tion in  our  parish,  that  is  only  the  street  where  there 
are  1 8,  but  beyond  that  I  have  not  seen  a  bad  house. 

18.850.  But  the  whole  of  Cork  is  divided  amongst 
your  clergy  ? — Yes ;  into  parishes.  I  may  tell  you  in 
the  bishop's  parish,  there  are,  I  suppose,  24,000 
Catholics,  and  there  is  not  a  bad  house  in  it,  and  if  a 
privateer  gets  into  it  she  is  soon  hunted  out  of  it. 

18.851.  How  is  it  that  your  infiuence  extends  so 
much  over  these  sporadic  cases,  and  yet,  assuming  the 
bad  places  to  be  under  the  charge  of  one  of  your 
clergy,  why  is  his  influence  baffled  and  broken  down  ? 
— Because  it  is  in  the  one  case  possible  to  remove  an 
individual,  but  in  the  other  case  it  is  impossible,  and 
if  you  disturb  a  nest  what  do  you  do  ?  You  destroy 
the  hive  and  the  bees  get  scattered  about. 

18.852.  Upon  the  whole  you  thisk  it  is  better  that 
they  should  be  in  one  place,  and  not  moving  about  ? — 
It  is  less  injurious,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  temptation 
to  a  woman  to  go  to  Furge's  Alley,  and  why? 
Because  there  is  the  worst  infamy  there,  drunkenness, 
obscenity,  fighting,  rowing,  robbing,  everything,  and 
a  woman  who  falls  into  sin  will  for  a  long  time  be 
deterred  from  going  there.  A  woman  might  be  a 
privateer,  and  I  would  rather  prefer  having  a  nest  of 
them  than  a  privateer  in  the  parish  I  am  in,  because 
privateers  are  always  a  source  of  danger.    They  are 
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rORTY-      quiet,  and  go  in  and  out  without  being  observed.  As 
SECOND      1  have  liad  occasion  to  remove  several  from  my 
DAY.        district  my  neighbours  say,  "  Father  Magaire,  I  never 
"  hear  her  voice,  and  slie  comes  in  and  goes  out  w^ithout 
Mr  Ma  uire    "  ^it^i''icting  observation,"  and  I  know  so  much  the 
r.    aguire.    ^^^^^^^  ^jj^  clanger  for  the  young  girls,  because  they 
C  May  1871     <^nly  handsome  feather  and  the  gay  dress,  but 

 .  if  they  see  the  nest  in  the  dangerous  locality  they  have 

ii  horror  of  it. 

18,8o3.  What  do  you  think  becomes  of  these  pri- 
vateers when  you  remove  them  ? — It  is  like  a  shuttle- 
cock ;  when  you  drive  them  from  one  place  they 
generally  go  to  another.  I  will  give  you  an 
instance.  A  woman  picked  up  with  a  young  man 
lately.  She  got  into  my  district,  and  the  mother  of 
this  young  man  complained  to  me  that  he  was  living 
Avith  this  woman,  who  was  a  notorious  bad  character  ; 
in  fact,  he  had  some  children  by  her.  I  went  to  this 
woman  and  said,  "  You  will  quit  this  house  ;  I  will 
not  have  you  here  ; "  and  she  said,  "  I  will."  I  Avent 
to  the  landlord  and  said,  "  Mr.  So-and-So,  it  is  a  dis- 
"  grace  for  you,  in  a  neighbourhood  like  this,  where 
there  are  a  number  of  young  girls  growing  up,  and 
"  whose  morals  I  ought  to  regard  as  a  necessity,  and 
"  if  you  do  not  give  notice  to  this  unfortunate  woman 
*'  you  will  make  yourself  a  sort  of  mark  among  your 
neighbours,  and  you  are  a  man  who  cannot  afford 
that."  He  said,  "  I  will  give  notice  to  this  woman." 
I  then  found  that  she  defied  him,  but  I  said,  "  Now 
out  you  will  go,"  and  I  went  to  him  and  said,  "Out 
you  will  send  this  woman,"  and  she  was  sent  out,  but 
she  Avent  into  the  neighbouring  parish. 

18.854.  Into  the  next  ? — No ;  but  went  with  the  man 
to  a  neighbouring  parish.  She  might  have  been  there  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  they  suspected  her,  and 
the  mother  came  to  me  and  said,  "  That  young  man  is 
"  in  such  a  place,  lie  is  working  in  a  foundry,  and  I  want 
"  you  to  go  to  his  master  and  try  to  disemploy  him." 
I  saixl,  "  I  will  not  do  that,  but  I  will  go  to  the  master 
"  and  summon  this  young  man  before  him  and  reason 
"  with  him  ;"  and  I  did  summon  this  young  man,  who 
told  me  then  he  was  in  another  parish,  and  I  then 
warned  the  priest  of  that  parish  that  he  had  got  bad 
company  there,  and  in  that  way  we  systematically 
remove  these  women;  but  I  say  it  is  better  for  us  all 
that  they  should  go  to  one  place  like  Furze's  Alley, 
because  they  look  with  such  horror  on  it. 

18.855.  You  have  i-eally  stamped  ont  privateers 
about  the  town  ? — So  far  as  privateers  go,  there  is  at 
present  but  one  in  my  parish,  and  she  has  only  come 
lately,  and  when  I  went  to  make  an  inquiry  I  found 
it  was  only  about  four  days  before  that  she  had  left 
home.  I  was  making  inquiry  to  find  a  certain  gentle- 
man who  had  intercourse  with  her.  Sometimes  we  go 
to  the  gentleman  and  say,  "  Tliat  is  a  very  discredit- 
"  able  thing  for  you,"  and  if  he  is  a  gentleman  of 
position  of  course  we  have  more  influence  with  him, 
and  we  have  succeeded  many  times  in  sending  those 
women  to  America  at  the  expense  of  the  gentlemen 
wiio  brought  them  there. 

18.856.  (Canon  Gregorij.)  What  provision  was 
there  in  the  way  of  Lock  wards  before  these  Acts 
wore  passed  ? — The  workhouse  only  ;  besides  they 
used  sometimes  to  be  taken  to  the  infirmaries,  and 
they  found  it  so  bad  to  have  such  women  there, 
where  none  but  virtuous  people  usually  were,  that  I 
think  they  made  it  a  rule  to  receive  none  into  the 
infirmaries,  and  of  lute  years  they  have  been  sent  to 
the  workhouse. 

18.857.  When  chaplain  of  the  workhouse,  you  must 
have  come  in  contact  with  a  great  many  of  them  ? — 
Yes,  it  was  the  only  place  in  Cork  where  these  women 
could  go  to  be  cured. 

18.858.  Where  were  their  ranks  recruited  from  ? — 
From  all  parts  of  the  country.  Very  often  it  occurs 
in  this  way.  Any  woman  who  commits  herself  in  the 
country  can  never  go  back  t,o  it.  There  is  a  sense  of 
propriety  in  the  country  where  no  man  ever  thinks  to 
receive  his  child  back  after  she  has  fallen.  I  will  give 
an  instance.  Within  the  last  month,  a  young  woman, 
a  servant  who  had  gone  away  from  her  father's 


house, — I  believe  her  father  was  severe,  and  she 
ran  away — came  to  Cork,  and  I  never  heard  that  she 
had  done  anything  wrong,  and  the  moment  she  dis- 
appeai-ed  from  the  country  the  neighbours  said  she  must 
have  been  doing  something  Avrong.  The  brother  came 
to  the  shop  where  she  was  a  servant  behind  the  counter, 
two  years  afterwards,  and  the  girl  was  in  the  shop 
where  she  was  enployed.  It  Avas  in  my  district,  and 
the  father  then  came  in,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  said, 
"  Would  not  you  take  back  your  child  ?  She  has 
"  given  me  great  satisfaction."  He  said,  "  I  Avould 
"  not  dare  to  do  it.  If  I  took  back  that  girl  I  should 
"  quit  the  country,  simply  because  of  the  neighbours  ; 
"  they  would  shun  her,  because  they  think  that  girl 
"  having  been  absent  for  two  years  unknown  to  her 
"  father,  she  had  been  doing  nothing  that  was  good," 
Thus  the  purity  is  preserved  in  the  country,  that 
Avherever  a  Avomau  makes  a  slip,  she  must  fly,  so  if 
by  chance  a  woman  yields  to  passion  on  promise  of 
marriage,  she  knows  there  is  no  chance  of  remaining 
there. 

18.859.  Then  there  are  not  many  prodigal  daughters, 
Avhatever  thei'e  may  be  sons,  received  back  into  their 
father's  house  ? — Our  young  women  are  extremely 
good,  as  a  rule. 

18.860.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not  received 
back  ? — No. 

18.861.  But  notwithstanding  that,  you  said  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  good  in  many  of  them  ? — Certainly. 

18.862.  They  are  not  so  fallen  as  to  be  irreclaim- 
able ? — No  ;  and  there  is  the  influence  this  hospital 
gives  us.  A  young  woman  Avhen  she  sins  is  more 
liable  to  catch  disease  in  the  early  portion  of  her 
career  than  in  the  latter  portion,  and  the  moment  she 
sins,  in  a  very  short  time  she  is  compelled  to  go  into 
hospital,  and  when  there  she  experiences  for  the  first 
time  remorse  of  conscience,  so  there  is  much  more 
chance  of  that  young  girl  being  converted  than  with 
those  who  have  been  for  years  so  abandoned  in  vice 
and  addicted  to  drink.  There  are  many  young  girls 
Avhom  the  hospital  has  been  instrumental  in  converting 
and  saving,  who  if  it  did  not  exist,  there  Avould  have 
been  no  means  of  getting  at. 

18.863.  But  you  say  that  Avomen  get  into  this  life 
of  sin  rather  from  necessity  than  from  inclination  ? — I 
have  never  met  a  woman  who  has  sinned  for  the 
pleasure  of  sin  ;  it  was  always  simple  necessity. 

18.864.  Are  the  other  towns  of  Ireland  dealt  Avith 
in  a  similar  Avay  as  Cork  is  as  to  driving  the  Avomen 
away  from  it  ? — I  may  tell  you  in  QueenstOAvn  that 
there  is  not  a  bad  Avoman  in  any  house  there.  It  is  a 
seaport  toAvn  ;  there  are  bad  women  there,  but  they  are 
in  the  bush.  The  clergy  Avould  not  alloAV  any  single 
Avoman  to  remain  there  in  the  town  ;  they  are  all  in 
the  bush.  They  live  on  the  brake,  the  portion  of  land 
not  built  on,  which  consists  of  trees  and  furze,  and 
they  go  and  live  there,  and  come  up  to  Cork  very 
often  to  get  rest  for  the  next  time  ;  they  remain  in 
the  bush  and  sleep  in  the  bush,  but  not  a  Avomaa 
dares  to  be  received  in  the  toAvn. 

18.865.  Do  those  women  go  to  the  Avorkhouse  in 
Avinter  ? — They  go  doAvn  to  QueenstoAvn  periodically. 
A  woman  can  bear  hardship  for  a  week,  and  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  she  may  remain  a  fortnight  there. 
Sometimes  they  are  found  dead  there.  They  are  very 
often  found  dead  from  exposure ;  I  have  seen  them 
myself  over  and  over  again. 

18.866.  What,  found  dead. ? — No,  but  living  in  the 
bush  at  Queenstown. 

18.867.  But  you  think  it  very  rare  for  relations  to 
harbour  women  AA'ho  are  leading  a  loose  life  at  home  ? 
— No  ;  there  are  instances  in  cities,  because  in  cities 
the  Avomen  may  become  more  depraved  ;  they  have 
more  associations,  and  are  less  looked  after  than  in  the 
country.  Of  course  in  the  country  a  woman  dare.s 
not  do  it,  but  in  towns  they  are  more  hardened,  and 
do  things  which  in  the  country  they  would  not  think 
of  doing,  and  sometimes  they  do  harbour  them. 

18.868.  1  think  you  said  the  doctor  who  examines 
these  women  offers  to  free  any  woman  Avhen  she 
comes  up  for  examination  the  first  time,  who  promises 
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to  leave  a  vicious  state  of  life  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  his 
written  statement,  and  I  have  had  it  confirmed  by  his 
verbal  statement.  There  is  not  a  vfoman  who  comes 
to  whom  he  does  not  say,  "  If  you  wisli  to  leave  this 
"  vicious  life  and  go  away,  and  guarantee  that  to  me, 
"  you  need  not  be  examined  at  all,"  and  the  women 
may  get  the  option  if  they  like. 

18.869.  In  that  case  the  examination  must  be,  in 
every  instance,  to  see  if  the  woman  is  fit  to  act  as  a 
prostitute  ? — Simply  to  see  the  sanitary  condition  she 
is  in,  and  if  she  is  diseased,  that  she  may  be  admitted 
to  hospital . 

18.870.  But  the  object  must  be  to  see  whether  she 
is  fit  to  be  turned  loose  on  the  streets  to  act  as  a 
prostitute  ? — Yes,  that  is  it. 

18.871.  Supposing  that  to  be  the  Act,  has  not  that 
a  demoralizing  effect  ? — I  suppose  no  woman  in  that 
state  but  would  be  anxious  to  be  cured  if  she  could  ; 
I  think  many  do,  but  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  confirms 
them  in  any  way. 

18.872.  Do  you  know  last  year  that  out  of  13 
examinations  nearly  1 2  of  the  women  were  free  from 
disease  ? — I  know  that  many  of  them  are  free  ;  for 
instance,  I  asked  the  doctor  lately  why  it  was  tbat  the 
women  from  this  North  Street,  the  better  class,  were 
not  in  hospital,  and  his  answer  to  mo  was,  "  They  are 
"  free  from  disease,  and  at  first  they  were  in  hospital, 
"  but  now  they  are  not  there  as  inmates."  They  were 
there  because  actually  they  were  diseased,  but  now 
from  the  constant  coming  to  hospital  they  have  ceased 
to  be  diseased.  I  remarked,  I  did  not  find  that  class, 
but  the  more  ordinary  scum,  in  the  hospital. 

18.873.  How  do  you  reconcile  the  two  tilings,  that 
all  the  women  are  anxious  to  leave  their  life,  that 
every  time  they  go  before  the  doctor,  they  have  the 
offer  of  leaving  that  life,  and  that  although  they  are  free 
from  disease,  yet  still  they  go  back  to  it  ? — Where 
will  they  go  ?  that  is  the  question.  What  will  you 
do  with  them  ? 

18.874.  You  think  it  is  simply  and  entirely  a  case 
of  having  no  place  for  them  to  go  to  ? — I  vhoroughly 
believe  any  woman  to  whom  I  were  to  say,  "  Will 
"  you  quit  your  life,  and  I  will  provide  you  with 
*'  a  situation  ?  "  would  give  it  up.  I  suppose  they 
do  fail  from  the  constant  habit  of  vice,  but  as  regards 
the  will,  it  is  because  they  see  nothing  for  them 
but  imprisonment.  They  say  to  enter  the  Magdalen 
Asylum  is  to  lead  the  life  of  a  recluse.  We  have  now, 
or  shall  have,  means  for  accommodating  50  within  the 
next  three  months,  and  we  shall  have  the  hope  of 
getting  them  situations  in  the  course  of  a  year  oj-  two 
years,  so  that  many  women  will  be  induced  to  go  who 
otherwise  would  not  be. 

18.875.  Is  not  there  provision  for  giving  them  work 
by  which  they  could  be  maintained  ? — No. 

18.876.  Is  it  not  possible  for  them  to  live  in 
lodgings,  earn  a  respectable  livelihood,  either  by  sow- 
ing, charing,  or  something  of  that  description  ? — Yes  ; 
but  then  you  must  have  a  fund  to  support  tlicm  in  the 
beginning,  and  then  also  to  remove  tliem  from  temp- 
tation. They  would  always  be  sliding  where  they  are 
known  to  be  of  that  class.  You  must  open  a  colony 
for  them,  or  do  something  of  the  kind,  which  is  very 
hard  to  do.    It  is  easy  where  you  have  an  individual. 

18.877.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  those  in- 
terested in  these  women  to  remove  them  as  you  have 
done,  and  so  get  them  away  from  their  vicious  habits  ? 
— Who  would  take  charge  of  them  ? 

18.878.  You  say  you  send  some  to  America,  and 
some  to  England? — Yes,  I  do,  and  simply  as  women 
who  have  never  fallen.  Supposing  they  have  a  friend 
in  America  and  a  woman  falls,  1  send  her  there.  It  is 
not  known  by  her  friend  in  America,  and  of  course  she 
goes  as  a  virtuous  woman,  hoping  for  the  thing  to  be 
concealed  ;  but  if  you  say  that  a  woman  is  a  fallen 
woman,  will  people  take  her  ?  Some  in  America 
have,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  a  rather  dangerous  thing  for 
one  to  say.  In  many  cases,  a  man  would  stand  on 
the  character  of  his  family,  just  as  was  the  case  in 
Ireland.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  what  to  do  with 
them,  when  once  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
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lead  better  lives.    It  is  only  through  the  nuns  of  the  FOETY- 
Good  Shepherd,  who  have  communication  with  other  SF^COND 
members  of  their  community  elsewhere,  and  where  DAY. 
they  could  send  from  one  place  to  another,  and  thus  ' 
get  a  girl  entirely  away  from  her  association.  . 

18.879.  Does  not  the  feeling  which  you  represent  of   

the  moral  part  of  the  population  against  prostitution     g  ^^g^y  jgyj 

make  it  more  probable  than  ever  that  the  woman  must   .. 

be  degraded  by  these  constant  examinations  ? — I  do 
not  think  so,  for  a  woman  who  goes  and  commits  all 
sorts  of  vice  and  crime.  I  cannot  see  that,  when 
virtuous  women  in  the  world  have  sometimes  to  sub- 
mit to  it.  There  are  women  who  would  rather  die  than 
submit,  and  yet  for  certain  diseases  have  to,  but  for  that 
class  of  women  I  say  it  is  more  degrading,  yet  necessity 
compels  them  ;  but  I  cannot  fancy  that  for  a  Avoman  who 
goes  and  barters  away  her  virtue  and  commits  all  sorts 
of  excess,  there  is  any  degradation,  because  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  vile  excess  which  women  are  driven  to, 
and  then  to  think  a  woman  of  that  kind  examined  by 
a  medical  man,  where  modest  women  must  submit  to 
the  ordeal  when  necessity  compels  them  to — to  think 
that  a  degradation,  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 

18.880.  Does  not  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
examined  make  all  the  difference  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  think 
if  a  woman  is  anxious  only  to  procure  a  living  it  is 
to  her  advantage.  I  can  speak  in  that  way  of  this 
wretched  woman,  first,  because  she  knows  it  pre- 
serves her  health,  helps  to  carry  on  longer  and  longer 
the  crime  than  she  would  if  she  got  into  bad  health. 
I  speak  of  women  who  are  ultimately  bent  on  that  evil 
life,  and  I  say  it  is  not  a  degradation  at  all.  I  fancy 
it  would  be  a  degradation  to  a  woman  with  a  noble 
mind  and  a  pure  and  virtuous  heart,  and  the  humiliation 
would  be  fearful.  I  know  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  get  a 
woman  to  submit  where  there  is  a  necessity,  and  it  is 
for  the  preservation  of  her  life,  but  for  a  woman  of 
the  other  class  I  do  not  fancy  there  can  be  the  slightest 
humiliation  in  the  world. 

18.881.  You  say  that  one  great  benefit  of  the  Acts 
was  to  check  indecency  in  the  streets,  and  to  bring  a 
woman  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy ;  if  those 
objects  could  be  obtained  in  other  ways  it  would  then 
seem  to  be  desirable  to  get  rid  of  periodical  ex- 
aminations ? — I  am  no  lover  of  examinations  at  all, 
nor  of  any  kind  of  law  made  for  their  benefit,  provided 
simply  it  brings  them  away  from  their  evil  courses, 
but  this  Act  has  certainly  that  tendency.  It  tends 
generally  to  break  down  the  barrier,  because  they 
have  time  to  think.  If  they  go  to  the  workhouse  they 
go  because  they  are  broken  down — as  a  rule,  starving, 
and  cannot  succeed — but  in  this  case  it  is  simply 
because  they  are  compelled,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
benefit.  Whether  cured  by  one  means  or  the  other,  I 
cannot  say  I  am  an  advocate  of  this  mode  or  that  mode 
in  which  the  law  shall  be  carried  out. 

18.882.  As  to  the  examination,  as  apart  from  the 
rest,  if  we  could  get  the  rest  of  the  benefits  without 
the  examination,  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  you  could  make  exactly  a  law  by 
Vidiich  you  imprison  a  woman  unless  it  be  what  I  spoke 
of,  that  you  remove  lier  altogether  from  the  street ; 
but  once  you  have  a  legal  claim  on  a  woman  by  reason 
of  the  necessity  of  health,  you  can  compel  her  to  go  to 
hospital.  How  can  you  seize  on  her  by  any  other 
law  ? 

18.883.  The  Act  of  1864  only  allowed  women  to  be 
examined  when  there  was  reasonable  cause  to  suspect 
them  of  being  diseased.  The  Act  of  1866  allows 
women  to  be  examined  at  any  stated  period  those  in 
authority  may  appoint.  Is  not  there  a  great  difference 
between  the  two  ? — ^Yes,  if  the  examination  tended  to 
destroy  either  the  liberty  of  the  woman  or  In  any  way 
offend  her  modesty,  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  exami- 
nation, whether  once  a  month  or  once  a  year,  offends 
in  any  shape  or  form  the  woman.  I  do  not  think  it 
does.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  brings  her  more  often 
under  the  influence  of  advice. 

18.884.  Then  you  place  the  benefit  of  her  being 
brought  under  the  influence  of  advice  once  a  fortnight  ? 
— I  do  not  say  whether  once  a  fortnight  or  once  a 
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FORTY-      month,  but  simply  arguing  about  the  examination 
SECOND     being  once  a  year — that  it  in  any  way  removes  the  difR- 
culty  more  than  once  a  month — I  do  not  think  there 
jj^y'        is  any  difficulty  removed  by  it. 
Mr.  Maguire.       18,885.  You  say  you  do  not  think  there  is  any 

'   '   shelter  for  women  of  the  town  at  aU  in  Queenstown, 

6  May  1871.  except  in  the  bush  ? — No,  there  are  no  women  at  all 
 in  Queenstown  but  in  the  bush, 

18.886.  Do  people  go  and  see  these  women  who 
live  in  the  degraded  manner  you  describe  in  Furze's 
AUey  ? — Yes,  but  generally  when  they  are  drunk. 

18.887.  But  do  you  know  of  people  who  go  there 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  reform  them  ? — No. 

18.888.  Neither  clergymen  nor  ladies? — You  would 
not  ask  any  lady  to  go.  The  clergy  never  go  there 
unless,  as  in  one  case  in  which  a  clergyman  was 
appealed  to  by  a  person  in  the  country  to  see  a  young 
girl  who  had  been  only  a  short  time  there,  and  he 
went  in  and  insisted  on  her  coming  out  and  going 
home  to  her  parents,  having  authority  to  speak  to 
her.  Of  course  she  listened  to  him,  and  he  insisted 
on  the  girl  going  away.  Only  in  a  case  of  that 
kind  can  I  see  exactly  what  a  priest  has  to  do  there. 
Of  course  he  passes  by  the  place  often,  because  his  duty 
calls  him  to  enter  the  place.  I  may  pass  by  North 
Street  10  times  a  week,  but  I  never  meddle  at  all  with 
the  houses  or  speak  to  the  women ;  but  I  know  very 
well,  if  they  are  removed  from  that  place  they  will  go 
elsewhere,  and  it  will  be  then  one  scene  of  hunting 
them  out. 

18.889.  Have  the  police  no  powers  of  checking 
solicitation  in  the  streets  of  Cork  at  all  ? — I  think 
t\\ej  have,  if  the  police  were  numerous  enough,  but  I 
do  not  think  they  mind  it. 

18.890.  You  describe  the  police  of  Cork  as  having 
but  little  power  ? — Very  little  power,  because  they 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous,  I  mean  for  that  purpose. 
The  Dublin  police  look  after  the  whole  extent  of  the 
city,  and  are  more  like  watchmen.  The  police  do  not 
meddle  in  all  things  with  us. 

18.891.  Is  there  any  quay  in  Cork  which  you  think 
almost  dangerous  to  go  along  in  consequence  of  the 
numbers  of  women  and  the  way  in  which  they  act  ? — 
There  is  one  coming  from  the  Passage  Railway,  and 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  dangerous.  I  do  not  find 
it  dangerous.  Long  ago  certainly  it  was,  when  I  was 
attached  to  the  workhouse,  from  1846  to  1850.  I  was 
fi'equently  stopped  at  niglit  by  the  women.  Of  course 
they  did  not  recognise  me,  but  I  was  frequently  stopped. 
It  became  a  nuisance  so  far  that  they  threw  off  all 
guard,  but  I  know  of  late  the  women  are  not  so  nume- 
rous, and  you  may  pass  the  street  without  their  stopping 
you. 

18.892.  On  that  particular  quay  ? — Yes. 

18.893.  But  if  that  quay  was  so  notorious,  would 
not  tlie  attention  of  the  police  be  drawn  towards  it  ? 
— The  most  notorious  place  was  by  the  theatre.  I 
often  saw  the  police  there,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
power  they  have,  vmless  they  actually  catch  the 
women  assaulting ;  but  girls  of  that  kind  can  easily 
watch  the  movements  of  a  couple  of  policemen, 

18.894.  {Dr.  Bridc/es.)  I  understand  you  advocate 
the  continuance  of  these  Acts  on  account  of  their 
beneficial  efi'ects^on  the  morality  of  the  women  7 — I  do. 

18.895.  But  would  you  be  prepared  to  advocate 
their  extension  to  other  large  towns  in  Ireland  where 
they  are  not  at  present  applied  ? — Really  I  could  not 
give  an  answer  to  that,  because  I  do  not  know  the 
feelings  of  the  bishop  and  clergy,  and  how  far  they 
would  co-operate  or  not,  but  I  only  speak  of  ourselves, 
and  in  our  experience  we  enjoy  the  benefits  so  far, 
and  are  extremely  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  it. 

18.896.  You  could  not  speak  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  ivith  reference  to  the  extension  to 
Dublin,  for  instance  ? — No. 

18.897.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  I  think  you  said  it 
would  be  desirable  that  all  the  women  should  be 
accumulated  in  one  portion  of  the  town  ? — I  think  it  is, 

18.898.  That  I  dare  say  you  know  is  done  in  Ham- 
burgh and  Constantinople  and  other  places  abroad  ?— 
I  know  it  is  so  on  the  continent.    Perhaps  elsewhere 


the  clergy  have  not  the  same  influence  as  we  have  iu 
individual  cases,  but  I  know  we  prefer  to  have  them 
congregated  in  one  place,  knowing  the  evil  must  exist, 
than  to  have  them  scattered  about  where  they  may 
only  create  another  assembly  of  them,  and  so  multiply. 

18.899.  {Sir  J.  Trel  awny.)  I  believe  you  would 
exclude  a  woman  by  the  power  you  have,  from  any 
place,  supposing  she  was  an  immoral  person  ? — Yes,  so 
far  as  we  can. 

18.900.  Supposing  you  are  caUed  upon  when  a 
person  is  in  extremis  to  give  that  person  consolation 
on  the  point  of  death,  and  she  being  in  wliat  you  call 
a  nest,  you  say  you  would  not  go  there  ? — No,  if  she 
was  able  to  be  removed.  I  would  not  go  until  she  was 
removed. 

18.901.  What  house  could  she  go  to? — There  is  no 
person  in  the  locality  who  would  not  voluntarily  and 
willingly  allow  their  house  to  be  made  the  means  for 
such  a  purpose  as  that,  and  if  the  woman  were  actually 
moribund  and  had  no  chance  of  being  removed,  we 
of  course  do  not  deny  the  benefit  of  religion  to  her, 
and  the  priest  goes  into  her  with  two  laymen,  and 
makes  them  stand  by  him  while  he  administers  the  last 
rites,  but  that  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  utmost  necessity. 

18.902.  Is  there  no  chaplain  to  the  certified 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

18.903.  Is  he  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman  Catholic  ? 
— A  Roman  Catholic,  and  I  think  there  is  also  a 
Protestant  chaplain,  but  there  are  only  two  inmates 
there,  who  are  Protestants. 

18.904.  Are  you  aware  that  these  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment might  possibly  have  been  introduced  for  other 
objects,  such  as  preventing  hereditary  syphilis  ? — I 
do  not  know,  but  the  only  thing  I  can  answer  is  this 
— whether  a  woman  be  clean,  or  otherwise,  does  not 
influence  men  of  that  class  who  are  moved  by  passion, 
either  soldiers,  sailors,  or  working  men,  and  I  do  not 
believe  from  my  experience,  and  I  have  a  long  one, 
that  whether  the  woman  is  really  in  an  unfit  condition 
would  make  any  difference,  or  if  he  were  certain  she 
were  clean  that  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  sin  with  her 
mo)  e  frequently  than  otherwise  ;  I  do  not  think  it 
would,  more  especially  that  class  of  men 

18.905.  Have  you  ever  read  the  evidence  delivered 
before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject  of  these 
diseases  ? — I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  read  that. 

18.906.  You  have  not  read  the  evidence  of  Sir 
William  Jenner  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

18.907.  He  is  asked,  amongst  other  things,  the 
following  question  :*  "And  now  you  think  the  pro- 
"  fession  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  all  these 
"  things  are  syphilitic  ?"  meaning  bronchitis  and 
tubercular  disease,  and  a  whole  series  of  affections  of 
children  and  others,  and  the  answer  is — "  Yes,  it  is 
"  ordinary  current  professional  knowledge,  {Lord 
"  Penrhyn^  You  have  enumerated  several  descrip- 
"  tions  of  disease,  such  as  disease  of  the  liver,  and  the 
"  spleen,  and  the  lungs,  and  the  eye,  in  regard  to  each 
"  of  Avhich,  in  a  certain  degree,  you  find  traceable 
"  evidence  and  positive  signs  of  the  origin  of  that 
"  form  of  disease  having  been  syphilitic  ? — Yes. — You 
"  are  now  sj^eaking  of  hereditary  cases,  are  you  not  ? 
"  — Not  at  all  hereditary  or  constitutional,  that  is  to 
"  say,  of  the  results  of  this,  as  I  think  it,  terrible 
"  disease."  My  object  in  asking  you  whether  you 
had  read  that  and  kindred  questions  was  to  make  it 
perfectly  understood  that  these  Acts  do  not  exist  solely 
for  the  provision  of  clean  women  for  immoi'al  men,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  these  evils  which  I  have 
alluded  to.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  one  object 
to  which  this  kind  of  legislation  may  be  directed  ? — I 
think  it  will  have  that  tendency,  because  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  the  evil  of  which  you  speak  both  in 
children  and  females. 

18.908.  {Sir  J.  PakingtoJi.)  What  is  the  population 
of  Cork  now  ?— I  think  it  is  about  82,000. 

18.909.  How  many  policemen  have  you  in  action 
there  ? — I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  about  200, 
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18.910.  In  your  opinion  is  the  number  of  policemen 
in  action  in  Cork  enough  to  perform  all  the  functions 
of  a  well-regulated  police  ? — I  do  not  think  so  as  re- 
gards the  night  watch.  I  do  not  think  that  for  the 
necessity  of  the  public  the  police  are  as  well  suited  for 
that  purpose  as  a  city  police  would  be.  There  was  a 
question  a  little  time  ago  about  dismissing  a  number  of 
police,  because  they  were  only  brought  there  for  Fenian 
purposes,  and  they  decided  that  they  would  not  dis- 
miss them  at  present  ;  but  the  police  are  much  more 
vigilant  now  than  they  used  to  be,  and  that  is  more 
because  of  the  Fenian  movement. 

18.911.  "With  reference  to  the  Fenian  movement,  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  the  number  was  increased, 
and  when  the  pressure  of  the  Fenian  movement  sub- 
sided the  increased  number  was  retained  ? — Retained 
up  to  the  present  moment. 

18.912.  That  number,  I  understood  you  to  say,  was 
only  200  ? — I  cannot  exactly  state. 

18.913.  Whatever  may  be  the  actual  number,  in  your 
opinion  it  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  order  among  so  large 
a  population  ? — Order  is  not  exactly  violated  ;  but  as 
regards  the  matter  we  are  speaking  of  in  removing  this 
danger,  I  do  not  think  the  police  are  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  but  of  course  now  the  women  are  fewer  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  the  police  have  not  so  much  to 
do  with  them  as  formerly. 

18.914.  The  witness  who  preceded  you  stated  a 
case  in  which  a  respectable  man  and  woman  were 
walking  to  their  home  in  the  evening,  and  they  went 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  through  the  streets  of  Cork,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  they  were  persecuted,  and  at 
last  assaulted,  by  an  abandoned  woman  of  the  town. 
Do  you  think  that  such  a  case  as  that  ought  to  occur 
in  a  well-regulated  city  ? — I  think  not. 

18.915.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  guardianship  of 
the  place  was  properly  minded,  that  even  if  such  a 
thing  was  unobserved  at  the  time,  that  still  the 
parties  aggrieved  ought  to  have  the  power  of  calling 
upon  the  police  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  the  great  want 
in  Cork  is  a  night  watch  or  a  night  police,  as  in 
Dublin,  and  they  have  over  and  over  again  met  and 
formed  committees  to  establish  it,  but  I  believe  the 
expense  has  always  prevented  them. 

18.916.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  city  police 
are  not  called  upon  to  do  duty  at  night,  but  that  you 
think  it  desirable  there  should  be  a  separate  police  for 
night  duty  ? — The  police  are  there,  but,  generally 
speaking,  are  more  there  to  prevent  anything  like  a 
riot,  but  they  are  not  there  to  prevent  any  of  these 
things  that  you  speak  of.  If  anyone  is  suffer'ug  incon- 
venience from  a  woman,  and  calls  the  attention  of  the 
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police  to  it,  they  will  interfere.  They  how  go  by  twos 
on  account  of  the  Fenian  riots. 

18.917.  I  infer  from  what  you  say  some  confirmation 
of  an  idea  not  unfamiliar  in  this  country,  that  the 
police  of  Cork  are  a  semi-military  body  ? — They  are. 

18.918.  And  as  regards  the  municipal  functions  of 
the  police  they  are  not  very  effective.'' — They  are    6  May  1871 
not.   

18.919.  You  are  probably  aware  from  the  interest 
you  have  taken  in  these  Acts  which  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing that  the  proper  carrying  out  of  these  Acts 
entirely  turns  on  an  intelligent  and  well-regulated 
police.  Do  you  think  under  existing  circumstances 
the  police  of  Cork  carry  out  these  Acts  so  well  as  they 
might  do  ? — I  do  not  think  the  police  in  Cork  inter- 
fere with  this  particular  Act,  but  there  is  a  serjeant 
and  an  assistant  from  the  police  force  in  plain  clothes, 
and  they  jjerform  all  that  the  Act  requires. 

18.920.  Is  there  or  is  there  not  anyone  particular 
officer  of  the  police  especially  instructed  to  carry  out 
the  Act  ? — There  is  a  serjeant  in  Ireland  who  in 
England  is  called  the  superintendent. 

18.921.  How  many  men  are  told  off  under  him  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act  ? — There  is  only 
one  outside  and  one  inside  the  hospital. 

18.922.  That  is  to  say,  if  I  understand  you  rightly, 
in  a  great  population  like  Cork,  to  carry  out  these 
Acts  there  are  only  three  men  specially  engaged  ? — 
That  is  three  men  from  the  police  force. 

18.923.  Are  they  active  and  zealous  ? — ^Yes  ;  there 
could  be  no  men  better  than  the  serjeant  and  his  as- 
sistant. He  is  a  man  who  made  himself  remarkable. 
He  has  passed  through  the  police  force,  and  has  gained 
a  high  character. 

1 8.924.  As  far  as  you  can  see  you  think  he  does  his 
duty  ? — Yes,  unexceptionably. 

18.925.  Do  you  think  those  three  policemen  are 
enough  ? — Well,  three  have  done  it,  or  rather  two,  and 
they  visit  all  the  localities,  and  when  they  find  anyone 
who  has  not  come  to  hospital  they  immediately  oblige 
her  to  come. 

18.926.  Would  it  not  be  a  more  accurate  description 
of  the  facts  to  say  that  those  three  men  try  to  do  it  ? 
— I  do  not  know  ;  I  can  only  spaak  as  regards  the 
effect. 

18.927.  On  the  whole,  your  opinion  is  that  these 
Acts,  whether  carried  out  as  they  might  be  or  not, 
have  produced  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  the  town  of 
Cork  ? — I  believe  it. 

18.928.  And  I  apprehend  that  in  your  opinion  if 
these  Acts  were  repealed  without  any  other  being  in- 
stituted it  would  prove  a  misfortune  to  that  locality  ? 
— Indeed  I  do. 


Adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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House  of  Lords,  8th  May  1871. 


PRESENT : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chaik. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hakdinge. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Somerset  Pakington, 

Bart.,  G.C.B.,  M.P. 
Sir  Walter  Charles  James,  Bart. 
Sir  John  Salusbury  Trelawny,  Bart.,  M.P. 


Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 
Charles  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Peter  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory,  M.A. 
John  Henry  Bridges,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Mr.  R,  Applegarth. 


The  Chair  was  taken  by  Sir  J.  S.  PAKINGTON  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Chairman. 

Dr.  Prosser  James  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  foUows: 


FOETY- 
THIKD  DAY. 


18.929.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  You  are  a  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ? — Yes. 

18.930.  And  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the 
London  Hospital  ? — Yes. 


Dr.  P.  James. 


18,931.  I  believe  you  have  had  considerable  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  system  which  prevails  in 
France  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  prostitutes 
and  venereal  disease.  Have  you  had  that  experience  in 
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Paris  particularly  ? — I  have  been  in  Paris  a  number 
of  times,  and  I  have  also  been  in  provincia,!  towns  in 
France,  and  being  interested  in  the  subject  I  have 
naturally  conversed  with  French  medical  men,  who 
are  also  interested  in  it. 

18.932.  Have  you  resided  in  Paris  for  any  length 
of  time  ? — Only  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time. 

18.933.  Is  the  treatment  with  regard  to  prostitution 
and  venereal  disease  the  same  in  provincial  towns  as 
it  is  in  Paris  ? — Very  much  the  same. 

18.934.  Will  you  describe  that  system  as  you  desire 
it  to  be  laid  before  the  Commission  ? — The  chief  point 
in  reference  to  the  management  of  prostitution  is  that 
known  prostitutes  are  submitted  to  continual  inspec- 
tion by  the  authority  of  police  regulations.  Those  that 
live  in  houses  which  are  regular  brothels  that  are 
visited  constantly,  or  those  who  have  to  go  to  some 
hospital  to  submit  themselves  to  medical  inspection 
are,  from  all  the  evidence  I  can  gather,  diminish- 
ing in  number,  inasmuch  as  they  very  strongly  object 
to  being  examined  from  time  to  time,  and,  of  course,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  clandestine  prostitutes  are  upon 
the  increase. 

18.935.  I  am  to  understand  that  it  is  your  opinion 
that  the  women  shrink  from  periodical  examination  ? 
— Assuredly. 

18.936.  And  therefore  the  number  of  known  pros- 
titutes diminishes  ? — Yes. 

18.937.  You  do  not  think  the  number  altogether 
diminishes,  but  the  number  of  clandestine  prostitutes 
increases  ? — Exactly. 

18.938.  Under  the  French  system,  how  often  are 
the  known  prostitutes  examined  ? — Practically,  or  by 
their  regulation,  they  ought  to  go  about  every  10 
days.  1  am  not  sure  about  the  exact  time  they  may 
stay  away,  but  Avhat  the  prostitutes  object  to  more 
frequently  is  that  the  police  persuade  them  to  go,  or 
get  them  to  go,  as  frequently  as  they  can,  and,  of 
course,  the  more  frequently  they  go  the  greater  the 
security,  or  the  supposed  security. 

18.939.  There  are,  I  presume,  fixed  periods  at  which 
they  are  required  to  go.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
there  are.  I  could  not  charge  myself  with  the  number 
of  days  at  all. 

18.940.  I  understand  that  you  are  conversant  with 
die  details  of  the  French  law  on  the  subject  ? — No,  I 
have  not  gone  into  the  subject  further  than  the 
general  examination  of  it. 

18.941.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  system  with 
regard  to  the  diminution  of  venereal  disease  ? — I  very 
much  doubt  if  it  decreases  venereal  disease  at  all. 

18.942.  You  doubt  it  7 — Yes,  inasmuch  as  I  have 
seen  plenty  of  venereal  disease  in  France,  and  I  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  medical  men  in  actual  practice 
there  that  the  venereal  disease  is  exceedingly  preva- 
lent. Of  course  without  exact  statistics  it  is  very 
difficult  to  speak  as  to  the  I'clative  prevalence  of  disease 
in  this  country  and  in  France. 

18.943.  And  those  statistics  you  have  not  with 
you  ? — I  have  not  those  statistics  before  me. 

18.944.  What  facts  can  you  submit  to  the  Com- 
mission to  prove  the  increase  of  clandestine  prostitu- 
tion ? — I  think  it  is  generally  known  that  the  official 
statistics  in  Paris  have  corroborated  that,  I  believe 
everyone  Avho  knows  anything  of  the  subject  knows 
that,  and  Monsieur  Lecour,  the  Chef  of  the  Bureau, 
called  the  Bureau  des  Moeurs,  which  regulates  this 
matter  in  Paris,  has  given  the  whole  of  the  statistics, 
and  stated  distinctly  that  it  is  a  certainty  that  recog- 
nised and  inspected  prostitutes  are  diminishing  in 
number,  and  that  prostitution  itself  is  no  less  because 
clandestine  prostitution  increases. 

18.945.  Have  they  any  statistics  to  establish  that 
statement  that  jirostitution  on  the  whole  has  not  dimi- 
nislied,  and  that  clandestine  prostitution  has  increased. 
How  do  they  know  it? — They  can  easily  know  the 
numbers  of  prostitutes  who  are  submitted  under  the 
regulations,  because  they  keep  the  statistics  officially, 

18.946.  But  I  am  asking  you  as  to  those  who  are 
not  under  the  regulations.  How  is  that  known  ? — 
There  are  a  large  number  of  women  Avho  are  well 


known  to  be  clandestine  prostitutes,  or  rather  believed 
to  be  by  the  police,  and  upon  whom  the  police  con- 
stantly keep  an  eye,  Altiiough  these  do  not  come  into 
the  ^statistics  of  ordinary  pi-ostitutes,  yet  it  is  well 
known  that  there  are  an  immense  number  of  women 
in  Paris  who  are  perhaps  a  little  better  than  ordinary 
prostitutes,  the  only  difference  being  that  they  conceal 
the  fact  as  far  as  possible,  and  keep  just  outside  the 
regulations  of  the  police. 

18.947.  Under  the  French  law  on  this  subject,  have 
the  police  no  power  of  interference  in  any  way  with 
these  women  who  are  suspected  or  known  to  be  prac- 
tising clandestine  prostitution  ? — Yes ;  but  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  bring  a  matter  like  that  home  to  a 
person.  Monsieur  Lecour  himself  acknowledges  that 
there  are  at  the  least  30,000  prostitutes  in  Paris,  but 
I  do  not  think  of  late  years  there  have  been  4,000 
registered, 

18.948.  That  number  of  30,000  prostitutes  is  a 
general  estimate,  not  suppoi-ted  by  statistics  ? — It  is  a 
general  estimate  supported  by  all  the  information  he 
could  obtain  in  his  official  position. 

18.949.  The  system  prevailing  in  Paris  is  widely 
different  from  the  system  prevaihng  in  England  under 

the  Acts  which  we  are  now  considering,  is  it  not?  

Yes  ;  there  are  a  great  many  differences.  In  the  first 
place,  in  England  the  system  prevailing  is  by  authority 
of  Parliament;  in  France  the  system  is  only  by  police 
regulation.  Of  course  an  Act  of  Parliament  overrides 
everything,  but  one  of  the  difficulties  in  getting  pros- 
titutes under  the  police  regulations  in  France  is  this, 
that  the  police  cannot  exercise  the  same  authority 
over  a  minor  as  they  can  over  a  girl  Avho  has  attained 
her  majority,  and  it  is  very  common  for  a  father  to 
interfere  and  refuse  to  allow  his  child  to  be  inscribed 
as  a  prostitute.  As  I  read  the  Act  here  the  authority 
of  Parliament  would  override  everything  of  the  kind, 
and  a  woman  under  age  could  not  be  protected  by  her 
parents. 

18.950.  Do  you  say  that  under  the  French  system  the 
police  cannot  interfere  with  a  woman  under  age  ? — Yes, 

18.951.  (Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  What  is  "underage," 
21  ? — In  France  children  are  not  of  age  under  the 
Code  Napoleon  at  21,  and  even  a  man  is  not  liberated 
at  that  age  from  the  control  of  his  family, 

18.952.  I  only  wanted  to  know  at  what  age  the 
parent  had  this  control  over  his  daughter,  because 
"  under  age  "  is  rather  an  indefinite  term.  Can  you 
tell  us  what  is  the  age  at  which  under  the  French  law 
the  police  would  be  em.powered  to  interfere  ? — I  am 
not  sure,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  distinction  drawn 
between  a  person  being  of  age  as  we  speak  of  age, 
legal  age,  and  in  some  regulation  there  is  another  age 
specified.  In  the  case  of  a  man,  for  instance,  he  is  not 
liberated  from  his  family  control  until  he  is  25,  but 
there  are  many  acts  which  he  can  perform,  and  so  with 
girls.  I  believe  at  the  age  of  17  in  France  a  jierson  is 
looked  upon  as  a  complete  child,  but  between  17  and 
21  or  25  the  control  of  the  parent  is  considerably  less, 
but  I  am  not  positive  as  to  what  authority  the  parents 
have  over  them. 

18.953.  Are  you  sure  there  are  ages  at  which 
young  gii4s  take  to  prostitution  at  which  the  police 
would  not  be  justified  in  interfering  — Certainly,  until 
after  a  girl  is  of  full  age, 

18.954.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there  are 
ages  so  early  that  a  girl  may  be  a  prostitute,  but  the 
police  cannot  interfere  ? — Certainly,  I  have  been 
informed  that  such  is  the  fact. 

18.955.  {3Ir.  Rylands.)  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
report  on  the  venereal  disease,*  in  reference  to  the  point 
you  have  just  mentioned,  to  this  effect: — "If  girls 
"  who  have  been  taken  up  are  minors  (under  21), 
"  the  administration  requires  their  detention  in  a 
"  special  department  at  St.  Lazare,  at  once  informs 
"  their  parents,  guardians,  or  relatives,  and  privately 
"  explains  to  them  the  motives  of  their  arrest.  If 
"  their  families  claim  them  they  are  restored  to 
"  them."    Is  that  statement  correct  as  far  as  your 
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knowledge  goes  ? — Yes,  if  parents  cliiim  them,  of 
course  they  are  restored  to  them. 

18.956.  (^8ir  J.  Pakington.)  Is  that  the  part  of  the 
French  law  on  the  subject  to  which  you  referred  in 
yonr  answer  just  noAV  ? — Yes. 

18.957.  Then  are  we  to  infer  that  if  the  parents 
do  not  claim  these  young  women  they  may  be  dealt 
with  by  tlie  police  down  to  any  age  ? — Yes ;  but  I  ap- 
prehend in  every  case  the  parents  would  claim  them. 

18.958.  When  you  say  "you  apprehend,"  that  is 
your  opinion  ;  it  is  not  a  matter  you  know,  of  your 
own  knowledge  ? — Just  so. 

18.959.  We  have  in  evidence  on  this  Commission 
that  in  some  places  in  England  the  effect  of  these 
Acts  has  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  put  an  end  to 
prostitution  amongst  these  unfortunate  creatures  of 
14,  15,  and  16  years  of  age  ;  is  that  within  your 
knowledge  ? — I  do  not  know  what  evidence  you  have 
had  on  this  Commission. 

18.960.  On  the  whole,  do  you  consider  the  French 
system  successful  either  in  prevention  of  disease  or 
diminishing  prostitution  ? — No,  in  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other. 

18.961.  What  is  your  ophiion  of  the  medical  aspect 
of  the  Acts  we  arc  now  considering  ?  Do  you  think 
they  have  tended  to  diminish  venereal  disease  ? — I 
think  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  carry  out  the  Acts 
with  justice  to  all  parties,  and  by  the  Acts  to  diminish 
to  any  large  extent  venereal  disease,  because  there  are 
so  many  difficulties  in  the  inspection  of  women,  and  so 
many  errors  likely  to  arise,  and  so  frequently,  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  a  woman  to  be  healthy,  that 
I  think  the  security  of  the  Acts  is  very  likely  to 
become,  as  I  know  from  personal  experience  it  has 
become  in  France  a  false  security.  I  know  in  France 
the  regulation  affiards  in  the  public  mind  a  false 
security,  but  I  know  from  facts  which  have  come 
before  ray  notice  that  that  security  is  not  complete. 

18.962.  You  mean  security  from  venereal  disease  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  will  give  you  an  example.  When  I  was 
residing  for  about  six  months  in  the  town  of  Nice,  in 
which  the  Paris  system  is  to  a  large  extent  carried 
out,  an  Englishman  Avho  had  been  a  patient  of  mine 
for  some  little  time  while  I  was  staying  there  informed 
me  of  his  determination  to  frequent  a  particular  house 
which  was  properly  inspected,  and  I  said,  "  I  do  not 
"  think  that  the  inspection  is  so  valuable  a  security  as 
"  you  seem  to  imagine,  besides  which,  for  other 
"  reasons,  I  should  advise  you  to  keep  away."  How- 
ever, he  said  he  knew  that  was  the  day  of  inspection, 
and  he  certainly  intended  to  go  to  the  house,  and  I 
believe  he  did  go  ;  but  a  few  days  afterwar-ls  he  was 
obliged  to  apply  to  me  for  a  disease  Avhich  he  had 
contracted  in  that  house  on  that  occasion.! 

18.963.  What  do  you  consider  is  the  effi;ct  of  this 
compulsory  examination  upon  the  women  who  are 
subjected  to  it  ? — I  think  they  must  have  a  very 
degrading  effisct  upon  a  woman. 

18.964.  Why  do  you  think  the  examination  has  a 
degrading  effect  ? — Because  it  is  repulsive  to  all 
women.  In  official  positions  in  London  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  I  have  had  a  very  large  practice  in  diseases 
of  women,  and  wherever  a  w^oman  is  not  thoi'oughly 
and  utterly  degraded  I  feel  certain  that  the  necessary 
examinations  by  a  medical  man,  even  when  a  woman 
has  some  painful  disease,  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
investigate  her  condition  are  very  repulsive  to  women 
generally. 

18.965.  That  answer  refers,  does  it  not,  to  virtuous 
women  ? — Yes,  certainly,  to  the  majority;  but  in  hos- 
pital practice  and  dispensary  practice  in  London  one 
meets  with  all  kinds  of  poor  women  who  are  not 
virtuous  women,  who  are  entitled  to  the  same  care 
from  the  physician  to  the  institution  as  the  others. 

18.966.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  profession  of  a 
prostitute  is  very  degrading  ? — Certainly. 

18.967.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  effect  of  a 
woman  subjecting  herself  to  four,  five,  and  six  men  of 
a  night  is  very  degrading  and  demoralizing  ? — Yes,  I 
certainly  think  that  is  extremely  degrading. 

18.968.  Do  you  think  that  a  woman  who  lives  such 


a  life  can  feel  very  much  more  degraded  by  the  fact  of  FORTY- 
being  examined  in  order  to  secure  her  own  health  ? —  THIRD  DAY. 
I  believe  practically  that  they  object  to  it.  

18.969.  You  thmk  there  are  many  women  who,  Vr.  P.  James. 
however  abandoned  may  be  their  lives,  dislike  an  ~ 
examination  under  these  Acts  ? — Ye?.  8  May  187 1. 

18.970.  If  that  is  really  so,  and  if  the  women  shrink 
very  much  from  these  examinations,  does  that  fact  raise 
a  presumption  that  what  is  so  repulsive  and  disgraceful 
to  them  may  have  some  effect  in  deterring  them  from 
pursuing  that  profession  ? — You  are  holding  it  forth 
as  a  punishment. 

18.971.  No,  I  am  asking  you  a  question,  whether  it 
is  consistent  with  human  nature  that  the  exercise  of 
a  profession,  Avhich  is  itself  offensive  and  disgraceful, 
should  have  of  itself  the  effect  of  deterring  persons 
from  following  that  profession  ? — Certainly,  if  the 
individual  has  a  complete  choice  of  her  ways  and 
means  before  her,  but  I  suppose  no  one  imagines  that 
the  majority  of  prostitutes  are  such  as  they  are  except 
for  the  sake  of  getting  a  living. 

18.972.  Take  the  case  of  a  young  woman  under 
these  Acts,  what  should  you  say  is  the  real  degrada- 
tion of  that  woman,  the  profession  of  a  prostitute  or 
her  examination  by  a  surgeon  ? — Ethically  I  Avould 
not  admit  that  there  is  any  degradation  by  the 
examination  at  all,  for  the  fact  is  that  virtuous 
women  submit  to  it  as  a  matter  of  sheer  necessity  as 
a  means  of  getting  relief  from  bodily  pain.  What  is 
the  use  of  a  woman  consulting  me  for  an  obscure 
malady  from  which  she  is  sutTering  very  much  if  she 
declines  to  allow  me  to  make  all  the  necessary  exami- 
nations by  which  I  should  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  the  matter  with  her  and  what  is  likely  to 
relieve  her  ? 

18.973.  Those  necessary  examinations  may  be 
resorted  to  by  either  a  prostitute  or  a  virtuous  woman  ? 
— Certainly,  and  have  been  in  my  experience. 

18.974.  And  your  answer  does  not  exactly  meet 
my  question.  I  ask  you,  if  a  prostitute  is  in  a  state 
of  degradation,  what  is  the  cause  of  that  ;  is  it  her 
life  as  a  prostitute  or  is  it  the  examination  by  a  sur- 
geon ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  and  a  woman 
may  feel  a  certain  degree  of  shame  at  an  act  of  prosti- 
tution as  well  as  at  the  examinations  by  a  surgeon. 

18.975.  Have  you  found  in  your  practice  that 
syphilitic  children  are  very  common  in  your  hos- 
pitals ? — Not  very  common. 

18.976.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  to  a  large 
extent  syphilis  extends  to  the  offspring  ? — Yes,  I 
admit  the  hereditary  nature  of  syphilis  certainly,  but 
not  to  the  extent  which  is  sometimes  alleged. 

18.977.  Is  it  a  fact  in  your  experience  that  syphilis, 
being  inherited  by  a  child  from  the  parent,  it  remains 
in  the  constitution  for  life,  or  may  it  be  altogether 
eradicated  by  medical  treatment  ? — We  admit  them 
to  be  cured  ;  we  discharge  them  cured.  • 

18.978.  You  call  them  cured  ?— Yes. 

18.979.  Has  the  taint  gone  ? — The  outward  mani- 
festations of  any  such  thing  have  completely  disap- 
peared, and  the  person  may  be  healthy. 

18.980.  We  are  all  aware  that  these  Acts  which  are 
now  in'  operation  have  not  stamped  out  syphilis,  but 
are  you  not  of  opinion  that  in  what  are  called  pro- 
tected places  the  venereal  disease  has  been  diminished 
by  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? — I  have  no  personal 
experience  in  any  protected  town  in  England. 

18.981.  You  cannot  speak' to  it  ? — No  ;  but  I  believe 
it  is  notorious  that  the  diseases  have  never  been 
stamped  out  anywhere. 

18.982.  {Viscount  Hardinge.^  Did  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  Paris  was 
diminished  because  they  object  to  the  examiration  ? — 
The  registered  prostitutes  have  diminished  in  number. 

18.983.  But  I  think  you  said  it  was  because  they 
object  to  the  exammation  ? — We  are  all  apt  to  draw 
our  inferences,  but  the  great  question  is,  is  it  the  fact 
that  they  do  diminish  in  number. 

18.984.  But  what  I  want  to  understand  is  how 
they  get  off"  the  register  ? — There  are  various  ways  of 
getting  ofii"  the  register.    I  believe  one  ordinary  Avay 
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FORTY-  is  to  leave  Paris  for  a  time,  aud  it  is  certainly  one  of 
THIRD  DAY.  the  objections  to  strictly  protected  places  that  it  is 

  not  a  very  uncommon  thing  for  the  women,  when 

Dr.  P.  James.    ^-^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  under  regulations,  to  leave  the  place, 
M    1871  ^^^^^  brought  to  my  notice  by  medical 

 gentlemen  practising  in  country  towns.    They  have 

said,  "  The  misery  of  the  thing  is,  if  we  could  keep  it 
"  down  here,  and  we  try  to  keep  it  down  here,  we  are 
"  continually  flooded  with  fresh  prostitutes  who  to 
"  escape  the  regulations  at  Pai-is  come  away  actually 
"  diseased  from  these  places." 

18.985.  But  would  they  not  be  liable  to  be  arrested 
wherever  they  went  ? — By  what  authority  ;  by  the 
Paris  authority  ? 

18.986.  You  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  regula- 
tion which  would  follow  these  women  out  of  Paris  ? — 
Certainly  not.  I  am  aware  that  women  from  Paris 
have  arrived  in  other  towns,  and  have  infected  people 
in  those  districts. 

18.987.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  system  in 
Paris  differed  from  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  in 
this  country  in  this  respect,  that  in  Paris  it  was  a  police 
regulation  and  not  a  legislative  enactment  ? — Yes. 

18.988.  But  is  not  it  the  case  that  these  regulations 
which  are  confided  to  the  prefet  of  poHce  are  regu- 
lations which  are  consequent  upon  the  legislative 
enactment  of  the  Chamber  ? — I  believe  not. 

18.989.  I  wiU  read  you  this  extract  Avhich  is  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases  ;  it  says : 
—  *  "  The  Legislature  perceiving  the  impossibility 
"  of  establishing  fixed  laws  on  these  subjects,  while 
"  it  at  the  same  time  recognized  the  necessity  for 
"  especial  measures  iu  the  interest  of  safety,  order, 
"  morality,  and,  above  all,  the  health  of  the  community, 
"  wisely  delegated  to  municipal  authority  a  discre- 
"  tionary  power  of  intervention,  and  instead  of 
"  circumscribing  it  with  practical  limitation,  assigned 
"  to  it  the  important  duty  of  giving  the  public  the 
"  benefit  of  tlioroughly  effective  police  regulations." 
May  not  it  be  inferred  from  that  that  the  Legislature 
did  interfere  to  a  certain  extent  ? — I  have  always 
understood  from  those  who  have  lived  in  France  a 
long  time,  and  I  have  put  the  question  many  times  to 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject,  and  to  gentlemen 
who  are  lawyers  also,  and  they  have  assured  me  that 
the  whole  system  was  a  matter  of  police,  and  that  by 
police  authority  alone  was  the  thing  regulated,  that  it 
did  not  depend  upon  any  enactment,  and  I  have  given 
a  ready  credibility  to  the  fact,  because  I  have  prac- 
tically seen  how  very  much  the  police  can  do  in 
France  to  what  they  can  do  in  this  country. 

18.990.  We  have  been  told  that  the  women  in  Paris 
are  examined  twice  a  week.  Do  you  believe  that  to 
be  the  case  ? — I  cannot  say  positively. 

18.991.  Do  I  gather  from  your  statement  that  you 
would  wish  to  see  the  present  Acts  repealed  ? — That, 
of  course,  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  My  opinion  is,  I  do 
not  think  the  Legislature  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  the 
regulation  of  such  things  as  this,  unless  some  over- 
whelming necessity  has  been  shown  for  it,  either  that 
the  interference  would  remove  some  very  great  evil, 
or  would  confer  some  very  great  public  benefit  ;  and 
from  what  I  have  read,  and  I  have  read  most  that 
has  been  written  on  both  sides,  I  do  not  feel  con- 
vinced that  such  great  reason  has  been  shown,  and 
that  the  results  are  so  satisfactory  that  it  justifies 
the  amount  of  interference  which  is  necessary  to 
regulate  prostitution. 

18.992.  Do  you  wish  to  see  the  Acts  repealed? — I 
should  prefer  first  to  see  the  report  of  this  Commission, 
and  the  whole  of  the  evidence  that  is  collected. 

18.993.  You  do  not  wish  to  commit  yourself  to  any 
decided  opinion  on  the  subject  until  you  have  seen 
the  result  of  further  investigation  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I 
think  when  a  Commission  is  appointed,  and  I  presume 
great  care  has  been  taken  in  it,  one  is  quite  justified 
in  reserving  aa  opinion  until  after  the  consideration 
of  any  new  facts  that  may  have  appeared. 


18.994.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  any  substitute 
which  you  could  introduce  in  lieu  of  these  Acts  ? — 
No  ;  if  the  Acts  are  repealed,  I  should  let  them  be 
simply  repealed. 

18.995.  Then  you  are  probably  not  aware,  that  we 
have  evidence  of  a  fact  that  in  many  districts,  espe- 
cially where  there  are  large  camps,  the  prostitutes  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  consorting  with  soldiers  have 
been  in  a  dreadfully  degraded  state,  described  to  us  as 
covered  with  filth  aud  rags.  In  the  event  of  the  Acts 
being  repealed,  and  no  other  system  being  substituted 
for  them,  would  not  they  revert  to  their  original  con- 
dition ? — Possibly. 

18.996.  {Sir  J,  Pakington.)  Your  experience  has 
extended  over  a  large  part  of  France  ? — Chiefly  to 
the  southern  parts  of  France. 

18.997.  Are  the  Commission  to  infer  the  fact  that 
Nice  and  other  large  towns  have  adopted  the  system 
on  this  subject  which  prevails  in  Paris,  that  at  least 
the  French  people  are  satisfied  with  their  system,  and 
think  it  successful  ? — I  do  not  say  that  they  are  satis- 
fied, but  I  freely  admit  that  the  French  people  are 
impressed — that  is,  the  general  public,  so  far  as  I  have 
conversed  with  gentlemen  likely  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  the  medical  profession  especially — 
with  the  idea  that  the  English  system  of  laissez  faire 
is  a  very  bad  one.  They  believe  that  their  system 
does  afford  a  great  deal  of  protection. 

18.998.  At  all  events,  you  would  say,  with  regard 
to  the  French  public,  if  you  hesitated  to  use  the  word 
"  satisfied,"  that  there  is  no  desire  to  change  their 
system? — No,  I  never  rnet  with  anything  like  it, 
rather  the  reverse  ;  that  is,  they  spoke  as  if  they 
thought  the  disease  must  be  much  more  prevalent  in 
England,  because  simply  they  have  heard  we  have  no 
system. 

1 8.999.  {Mr.  C.  Buxton.)  You  seem  to  think  that  the 
disease  could  not  be  diminished  to  any  important 
extent  by  these  examinations  ;  but  do  not  you  think, 
speaking  generally  of  venereal  diseases,  that  syphilis 
would  be  diminished  to  an  important  extent  if  the 
women  were  periodically  examined  ? — No. 

19.000.  Your  remark  would  apply  both  to  syphilis 
and  to  gonorrhoea  ? — I  think  it  must,  inasmuch  as  recent 
experiments  have  shown  that  syphilitic  disease  may  be 
communicated  in  manners  which  in  old  times  were 
scarcely  thought  possible. 

19.001.  But  do  not  you  think,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is 
by  simple  contact  ? — The  last  experiments  have  only 
recently  been  made,  and  were  made  in  Dublin  by  a 
very  distinguished  surgeon  there,  and  he  has  clearly 
shown  that  vaginal  disease  in  a  woman  may  be  the 
source  of  syphilis ;  that  is,  the  discharges  from  pros- 
titutes in  the  large  hospitals  in  Dublin  produced  sores 
upon  other  persons  when  inoculated,  and  even  upon 
the  very  persons  themselves. 

19.002.  If  she  had  syphilis  ?— Yes. 

19.003.  One  would  suppose  that  the  majority  of  pros- 
titutes would  be  contaminated  with  syphilitic  virus  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  a  diagnosis 
between  simple  gonorrhoea  in  a  woman  of  that  kind, 
and  simple  discharge,  the  result  of  syphilis  itself. 

19.004.  So  that  you  could  not  always  distinguish, 
even  if  it  were  always  present  in  a  woman  ? — No. 

19.005.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  In  reference  to  the  infor- 
mation you  have  given  the  Commission  as  to  the  pre- 
valence of  clandestine  prostitution  in  Paris,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  police  take  very  much  greater  care  in 
placing  women  upon  the  register  as  prostitutes  than  is 
required  in  the  operation  of  the  English  Acts  ? — I 
should  be  sorry  to  vouch  for  anything  on  the  part  of 
the  French  police. 

19.006.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  passage  in  the 
report  of  the  Venereal  Commission,  which  is  this  :  *  — 
"  A  girl  or  a  woman  who  leads  a  disorderly  life,  or  who 
"  lends  herself  to  any  man,  is  not  on  that  account  alone  a 
"  prostitute.  To  warrant  her  treatment  as  a  prostitute 
"  there  must  be  a  combination  of  circumstances,  such 
"  as  the  proof  of  former  offences,  public  notoriety,  or 


*  Venereal  Committee  Report,  App.  p.  1. 


*  Venereal  Committee  Report,  App.  p.  li. 
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"  other  form  of  conclusive  evidence,  &c."  Would 
you  be  prepared  to  support  the  statement  that  the 
mere  occasional  act  of  prostitution  in  a  woman  on  the 
streets  which  under  the  operation  of  the  English  Acts 
would  bring  her  within  the  control  of  the  police  would 
not  be  sufficient  in  Paris? — If  I  understand  you 
correctly,  you  want  to  ascertain  whether  the  French 
police  would  interfere  with  the  women  more  readily 
than  in  England. 

19,007.  More  or  less  readily  ? — I  will  answer  that 
question  by  an  example.  When  I  was  residing  at  Nice 
three  years  ago,  I  spent  the  whole  winter  there,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  notoriety  amongst  a  certain 
coterie  at  the  time,  and  all  those  who  heard  about 
it  wished  to  know,  that  an  English  lady  residing  at 
Nice  for  the  winter  for  the  sake  of  her  health,  and 
driving  constantly  about  the  town  in  her  own  carriage, 
living  in  a  villa,  and  having  servants  of  her  own,  was 
spoken  to  by  the  French  police  and  asked  whether  she 
had  properly  submitted  herself  to  the  examinations  ; 
in  fact,  treated  in  Nice  as  a  prostitute,  and  the  affair 
made  so  much  sensation  amongst  visitors  there,  that 
with  that  facility  for  managing  things  better  in  France 
than  we  have,  it  was  very  much  hushed  up,  and  judging 
from  that,  I  should  say  that  the  French  police  were 
very  ready  to  interfere  with  any  woman. 
■  19,008.  So  far  as  these  Acts  are  concerned,  is  not 
the  law  in  England  more  stringent  for  the  interruption 
of  public  prostitution  than  it  is  in  France? — I  think 
decidedly  the  interference  is  very  great  in  France, 
inasmuch  as  the  police  are  constantly  exerting  them- 
selves, and  it  has  been  remarked,  even,  I  think,  in  one 
of  M.  Lecour's  reports,  that  he  has  greatly  commended 
the  police  for  their  extreme  vigilance  in  the  matter, 
and  I  think  the  anecdote  I  have  narrated  is  a  great 
proof  that  the  police  are  very  vigilant  in  France. 

19.009.  {Mr.  Rylands.~)  I  find  from  a  statistical 
return,  that  of  the  number  of  clandestine  prostitutes 
arrested  in  1864  by  the  police,  amounting  to  1,934, 
no  less  than  1,125  were  restored  to  their  friends. 
Would  you  not  consider  that  that  fact,  assuming  it  to 
be  a  fact,  confirms  the  statement  in  this  report,  that 
the  administration  rather  opposes  the  registration  of 
every  woman  who  practises  clandestine  prostitution  ? 
— No,  I  conclude  from  that  that  the  police  had  been 
over-zealous,  and  that  the  parents  claimed  those  young 
people. 

19.010.  In  I'egard  to  the  effect  of  the  examination  of 
women  on  their  moral  character,  I  presume  that  you 
would  be  of  opinion  that  there  are  different  degrees 
of  hardness  and  shamefulness  of  character  even  in 
prostitutes  ? — Yes,  it  is  highly  probable. 

19.011.  And  would  you  be  of  opinion  that  the 
repeated  examination  of  a  woman,  not  because  she 
was  diseased,  but  because  she  was  a  prostitute,  with 
the  publicity  of  the  examination  house,  &c.,  would 
soon  make  a  woman  entirely  shameless  if  she  were 
not  so  already  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  likely 
process  to  make  her  shameless. 

19.012.  {Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  When  Sir  John 
Pakington  asked  you  whether  you  thought  the  effect 
of  examination  upon  the  women  would  be  to  degrade, 
you  replied  that  you  thought  it  must  degrade  them, 
and  again  you  stated,  I  think,  that  you  had  no 
experience  in  the  protected  towns  ? — Yes. 

19.013.  Then  your  opinion  of  the  degradation  of 
the  women  by  examination  is  not  founded  upon 
experience,  but  upon  opinion? — Upon  opinion. 

19.014.  You  are,  on  the  whole,  opposed  to  dealing 
with  prostitution  at  all  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  am. 

19.015.  Now,  would  you  make  any  exception  with 
regard  to  the  dealing  with  very  young  prostitutes  ? — 
I  have  nothing  to  propose,  except  leaving  them  in  the 
hands  of  their  parents. 

19.016.  But  supposing  you  find  girls  of  13  and 
14  walking  the  streets  as  common  prostitutes,  would 
you  think  it  wise  and  right,  or  not,  to  deal  with  them 
in  an  exceptional  manner,  as  it  were,  to  send  them  to 
their  friends.  This  seems  to  be  the  course  under 
the  French  system,  or  to  send  them  to  the  reforma- 
tories or  some  such  society  ?■ — When  I  expressed 


myself  as  rather  opposed  to  dealing  with  prostitution,  FORTY- 
I  did  not  wish  to  say  I  would  prevent  the  police  from  THIRD  DAY. 
checking  open  solicitation  in  the  streets.    I  think  as  a        — — 
matter  of  fact  the  street  regulation  is  another  question,        ^-  Jo^mes. 
and  I  should  not  wish  to  confuse  it  with  the  general 
operation  in  the  protected  towns.  ^ 

19.017.  That  is  not  exactly  my  point.  I  understand 
from  what  you  just  now  said  that  you  would  be  in 
favour  of  police  intervention  so  ff.r  as  preventing 
street  solicitation  went  ? — Yes. 

19.018.  That,  of  course,  is  one  thing  ?-~Yes. 

19.019.  But  it  appears  in  evidence  that  there  are 
prostitutes  as  young  as  13  or  even  12  years  of  age. 
Would  you  think  it  right  that  the  law  should  leave 
those  children  entirely  to  themselves,  or  that  it  should 
deal  with  them  in  an  exceptional  manner,  so  that  they 
should  be  either  sent  to  their  friends  or  reformed 
without  consulting  them,  treating  them  in  fact  as 
you  would  children  ? — Yes,  when  they  are  proved  to 
be  jjrostitutes,  of  course. 

19.020.  Supposing  a  case  of  a  policeman  who  sees  a 
girl  of  12  or  13  years  of  age,  we  will  say,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  constantly  walking  in  the  streets,  and  he 
knows  as  well  as  possible  that  girl  is  leading  a  life  of 
prostitution,  would  you  think  it  right  that  some 
exceptional  treatment  should  be  adopted  with  regard 
to  these  poor  children  ? — Yes.  I  see  no  objection 
to  that,  any  more  than  we  should  adopt  compulsory 
measures  for  the  education  of  young  children. 

19.021.  Then  I  understand,  on  the  whole,  that  your 
view  is  that  you  would  stop  street  solicitation  ;  you 
would  not  otherwise  deal  with  prostitutes  of  mature 
age,  but  you  would  think  it  right  to  deal  with  very 
young  prostitutes.  Am  I  right  in  stating  that  as  your 
opinion  ? — Yes. 

19.022.  {Sir  W.  James.)  The  point  in  which  the 
Acts  we  are  now  considering  and  the  French  agree 
is,  I  take  it,  the  compulsory  examination  of  the  pro- 
stitute during  the  time  she  is  plying  her  trade  ? — Yes, 
the  forcible  examination. 

19.023.  Do  you  know  how  long  that  compulsory 
principle  has  been  carried  out  in  France  ? — No,  I  do 
not  ;  but  for  a  long  time. 

19.024.  I  understand  since  the  year  1684,  and  that  it 
has  worked  a  considerable  moral  etfect  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people  r — Perhaps  ;  it  has  had  time  enough. 

19.025.  Have  you  in  your  experience  been  able  to 
form  any  judgment  as  to  the  efl'ect  these  Acts  have 
had  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  French  men  ? — 
You  can  only  form  an  inference  that  these  regulations 
have  had  some  influence.  You  cannot  form  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  French  women  are  moi'e  or  less  moral 
than  English  women. 

19.026.  An  opinion  is  only  an  inference  from  certain 
facts  ? — Yes  ;  but  to  trace  that  opinion  back  to  one 
certain  regulation  is  not  easy,  and  may  lead  to  error, 
inasmuch  as  other  causes  may  have  been,  operating  at 
the  same  time. 

19.027.  You  do  not  think  that  these  Acts  then  are 
sufficiently  strong  or  numerous  to  enable  you  to  draw 
any  inference  from  them  ? — No  ;  I  think  that  what  is 
called  morality  in  France  is  more  lax  than  in  England. 
I  think  that  is  almost  universally  admitted  ;  but  I 
should  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  these  police 
regulations  which  rendered  it  so,  although  they  might 
contribute  their  small  quota  to  it. 

19.028.  You,  at  all  events,  think  they  contribute 
something  towards  it  ? — Yes. 

19.029.  Do  you  think  they  act  more  prejudicially  upon 
the  male  character,  or  the  female  character  ? — Well,  the 
action  will  be  so  different.  The  action  on  the  female 
is — I  have  used  the  word  degrading,  and  I  adhere  to 
it,  and  I  think  it  is  a  degrading  thing  to  compel  a 
woman  to  be  examined  in  that  way  by  a  man  fre- 
quently and  continuously.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
effect  on  the  male  character  would  rather  be  to 
give  to  the  young  male  population  the  notion  of 
security  in  their  vice,  which  might  lead  them  to  think 
no  particular  evil  could  come  if  they  frequented  pro- 
perly registered  houses. 

19.030.  If  it  is  a  question  you  would  rather  not 
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rORTY-  answer,  pray  do  not ;  but  is  there  the  same  delicacy 
THIRD  DAY.  amongst  French  surgeons  as  there  is  amongst  English 

 siir"-eons?  I  could  not  draw  a  comparison  ;  it  Avould 

Dr.  P.  James.        speaking  of  a  large  class.  ... 

  19  031.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  institution  of 

8  May  1871.  Lazare  ?— Not  [)articularly  ;  I  have  visited  it  once 

or  twice  when  in  Fails. 

19  032.  Are  you  aware  that  there  a  great  number 
of  women  are  examined  together  ? — Yes. 

19.033.  We  in  England  should  think  that  a  most 
indelicate  thing  to  examine  a  number  of  women  all 
together  in  the  same  room  ? — It  is  so. 

19.034.  Is  it  true  that  each  of  these  women  is 
furnished  with  a  speculum,  and  that  as  the  doctor 
comes  she  presents  it  to  the  doctor  ?— I  never  went 
10  see  an  inspection,  and  intentionally  so.  I  would 
stay  away  from  that  inspection,  and  I  had  no  desire  to 
see  it  in  actual  operation. 

19.035.  Your  feeling  of  delicacy  was  such  that  you 
did  not  like  to  go  to  such  au  inspection  ? — I  would 
rather  not  see  it  on  a  wholesale  scale  in  that  way.  At 
the  same  time  I  have  seen  plenty  of  inspections  in 
London,  and  practised  them  largely  myself  for  other 
purposes. 

19.036.  But  under  far  more  delicate  circumstances 
than 'those  I  have  described  ?— Decidedly. 

19.037.  But  it  shows  what  the  effect  of  such  a  sys- 
tem has  been  on  a  large  population  when  it  has  been 
long  in  operation  ? — Yes. 

19.038.  I  believe  it  is  considered  usual  to  say  that 
about  one-fifth  of  the  Paris  prostitutes  are  registered  ? 
 I  should  say  less.  I  should  say  that  the  registra- 
tion of  late  years  has  never  exceeded  4,000.  It  is 
generally  under  4,000,  and  the  lowest  estimate  is  that 
of  M.  Lecour's,  and  he  put  it,  and  he  says  it  is  the 
most  moderate  estimate  that  can  be  made,  at  3,000.  I 
quote  that  as  an  official  low  estimate,  whereas  other 
authorities  have  put  it  at  4,000  and  5,000. 

19.039.  Sir  John  Pakiugton  asked  you  whether  it 
would  not  be  the  natural  course  of  au  examination  of 
this  kind,  by  which  an  unpleasant  operation  was 
threatened  to  young  women,  to  drive  them  from  the 
profession,  but  1  ask  you  whether  it  would  not  be  a 
nmch  more  natural  thing  to  suppose  that  they  should 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  examination  by  going  into 
clandestine  prostitution,  if  they  were  badly  or  lewdly 
inclined  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  one  of  the 
explanations  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  registered 
prostitutes,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  clandes- 
tine prostitutes. 

19.040.  I  would  ask  you  with  regard  to  the  disease 
in  the  clandestine  and  the  disease  in  the  common 
prostitutes,  the  disease  of  a  clandestine  prostitute  would 
be  far  more  likely  to  spread,  would  it  not,  than  the 
disease  of  a  common  prostitute,  because  it  would  be 
the  interest  of  a  brothel-keeper  to  keep  his  brothel 
clean,  and  his  name  would  be  injured  by  it,  but  the 
clandestine  prostitute  living  in  lodgings  would  conceal 
her  disease  as  far  as  she  could,  and  therefore  the  clan- 
destine prostitute  would  be  far  more  likely  to  extend 
the  disease  than  a  common  prostitute  ? — Yes  ;  and  you 
might  put  it  even  stronger,  inasmuch  as  Ave  cannot  but 
suppose  that  the  examination  would  sometimes  discover 
disease,  and  retaining  the  power  of  detaining  the  women, 
and  during  the  whole  period  of  that  disease  in  each 
case,  you  "ure  the  disease,  you  put  an  end  to  a  certain 
focus  of  contagion,  whereas  where  a  clandestine  prosti- 
tute gets  that  disease  she  only  goes  on  from  bad  to 
worse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clandestine  prostitute 
will  resort  to  hospital  and  voluntary  medical  and 
surgical  advice,  and  Avill  constantly  get  cured  in  that 
manner. 

19.041.  Are  you  connected  at  all  with  any  voluntary 
Lock  Hospital  in  London  ? — No. 

19.042.  You  cannot  say  whether  women  of  this  kind 
as  a  general  rule  resort  to  a  hospital  before  they  get 
into  a  very  bad  state  ? — Yes,  I  can,  because  I  have 
seen  many  of  them. 

19.043.  Is  it  your  opinion  now  that  if  by  municipal 
authority,  or  the  authority  of  workhouses,  greater 
facilities  were  given  to  the  poor,  and  all  classes,  in 


short,  to  resort  to  hospitals  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
disease,  It  would  be  a  useful  mode  of  checking  it? — 
Very  useful.  I  think  the  multiplication  of  the  Lock 
Hospitals  would  Ije  very  useful  for  that  purpose,  be- 
cause in  a  general  hospital  one  can  sec  plenty  of  these 
cases,  of  persons  who  do  apply  for  relief,  and  it  Is  also 
within  my  knowledge  that  considerable  numbers  of 
them  do  consult  medical  men  privately,  and  are 
privately  treated,  and  pay  for  their  attendance  ;  that 
is,  those  who  can  aftbrd  it. 

19.044.  Do  you  think  the  poor  law  authorities  could 
give  any  facilities  to  medical  men  and  the  public 
generally  to  consult  them  upon  the  subject  of  this 
dreadful  disease?  Do  you  think  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable at  all  ? — I  think  they  could  consult  any 
medical  man,  and  if  hospitals  for  that  special  purpose 
were  established  many  would  go  to  them  who  do  not 
go  now  to  the  general  hospitals  ;  that  inasmuch  as 
they  would  be  under  the  impression,  as  they  were 
devoted  to  that  particular  thing,  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  cure  them  quickly.  It  is  not  the  interest  of 
the  prostitute  to  remain  ill  ;  she  would  rather  be  well. 

19.045.  You  were  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the 
French  police  as  being  rather  arbitrary  and  over- 
zealous.  Do  you  think  the  healthy  opinion  of  the 
public  on  this  subject  has  somewhat  modified  the 
conduct  of  the  police  ? — I  have  no  experience  of  the 
garrison  towns. 

19.046.  {Admiral  Collinson.)  In  case  of  voluntary 
hospitals,  would  you  take  power  of  detention  until 
cure  is  effected  ? — No. 

19.047.  Would  you  permit  the  woman  to  go  out 
diseased  and  pursue  her  vocation  ? — I  do  not  see  that 
you  have  a  right  to  detain  anyone  against  their  will. 

19.048.  Therefore  you  say  you  would  not  take  that 
power  ? — No,  unless  in  the  case  of  very  young  ones. 

19.049.  {Sir  W.  James.)  If  they  come  to  you 
on  the  understanding  that  they  will  be  detained,  that 
is  no  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  suljject,  is 
it  ? — Of  course  if  it  Is  a  voluntary  hospital,  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  you  have  a  right  to  make 
what  regulation  you  please,  just  as  we  make  regula- 
tions that  cases,  such  as  small-pox,  should  not  be 
admitted  into  the  wards. 

19.050.  Would  you  detain  very  young  girls  until 
they  were  cured  ? — I  would  apply  a  certain  amount 
of  compulson  to  those  young  children,  and  of  course 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  detaining  them  until 
they  were  cured,  or  restoring  them  to  their  fomilies  or 
friends,  or  whatever  Avas  best  for  them. 

19.051.  Would  you  allow  a  patient  at  a  small-pox 
hospital  to  go  out  before  he  was  cured  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  against  the  law  to  do  so. 

19.052.  At  all  events  you  would  not  do  so  ? — No,  I 
would  not  allow  him  to  go  out  until  I  saw  his  clothing 
properly  disinfected. 

19.053.  Then  would  you  allow  the  spread  of  the 
other  disease,  but  not  of  that  ? — It  does  not  spread  in 
the  same  manner.  To  contract  venereal  disease  a 
man  must  voluntarily  put  himself  in  the  way  of  it, 
whereas  the  small-pox  patient  may  go  out,  and  Avhcn 
walking  in  the  streets  infect  a  number  of  people. 

19.054.  {Admiral  Collinso7i.)  With  respect  to  boys 
who  are  placed  in  reformatories  for  having  committed 
petty  crimes,  do  not  you  consider  that  a  girl  of  a 
young  age  ought  to  be  taken  care  of  just  the  same  as 
these  boys  are,  and  placed  in  reformatories — I  mean 
considering  that  prostitution  is  a  vice  ? — Yes,  I  can 
conceive  reformatories  being  so  established  and 
carried  on.  That  Avould  be  a  very  proper  use  of 
them. 

19.055.  Then  looking  upon  the  career  of  prostitutes 
as  a  vicious  one,  you  would  allow  girls  of  a  certain 
age  to  be  incarcerated,  jDrovided  their  parents  did  not 
claim  them  ? — Incarcerated  ? 

19.056.  I  mean  taken  care  of  and  incarcerated  In  a 
house  or  reformatory  ? — Yes.  I  say  if  the  regulations 
of  the  reformatory  were  such  as  I  thought  fit  and 
proper  for  the  purpose  I  should  have  no  objection,  but 
when  you  used  the  word  "  incarcerated "  I  thought 
you  meant  sent  to  prison. 
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19.057.  Well,  the  boys  are  ? — The  boys  have  com- 
mitted a  crime  against  the  law. 

19.058.  There  you  draw  the  line  ? — You  could  not 
send  a  boy  to  a  reformatory  because  you  thought  he 
was  going  to  do  something,  but  on  the  evidence  of  a 
poh'cemau  that  a  girl  was  going  to  tempt  to  prostitu- 
tion you  would  send  her  to  prison.  I  should  certainly 
object  to  that. 

19.059.  I  will  refer  to  that  again  presently,  but  will 
now  call  your  attention  to  a  paragraph  in  this  report, 
in  which  it  is  said,*  "All  these  measures,  to  some  extent 
"  conflicting  with  the  ordinary  rights  of  individuals, 
"  have  been  successively  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of 
"  Cassation,  which  in  France  is  the  supreme  authority 
"  in  legislation."  Do  not  you  therefore  consider  that 
the  police  regulations  have  the  same  authority  in 
France  with  respect  to  prostitution  that  the  Act  has 
in  England  ? — The  Court  of  Cassation  is  the  chief 
court  of  appeal.  I  am  not  sure  how  the  matter  was 
put,  but  one  can  conceive  an  appeal  being  made  to  the 
court,  and  the  appeal  not  being  granted,  without  its 
necessarily  presupposing  a  legislative  Act  to  have 
taken  place. 

19.060.  "All  these  measures  have  been  successively 
sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Cassation,"  therefore  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  being  the  highest  court  of  all,  has 
given  its  sanction  to  them  ? — No,  has  refused  to 
interfere. 

19.061.  The  statement  in  this  book  is  that  all  these 
measures  have  been  successively  sanctioned  by  the 
Court  of  Cassation  which  in  France  is  the  supreme 
authority  of  legislation.  You  take  the  term  "  succes- 
sively "  because  appeals  have  been  made.  You  do  not 
think  that  the  regulations  have  been  made  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Court  of  Cassation  ? — The  court  does 
not  make  regulations. 

19.062.  Before  any  police  regulations  are  made  in 
this  kingdom  here  they  are  sent  up  to  the  courts  to 
be  sanctioned  ? — I  think  it  would  not  go  beyond  the 
prefect  of  police  in  Paris,  but  I  am  not  sure.  This  is 
quite  a  legal  question,  and  I  have  always  understood 
that  the  Court  of  Cassation  is  always  a  court  of  appeal. 

19.063.  I  will  leave  that.  Now  here  is  the  way  in 
which  a  prostitute  is  taken  up  by  the  French  police. 
To  warrant  her  treatment  as  a  prostitute  there  must 
be  a  combination  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  proof 
of  former  offences,  public  notoriety,  and  other  forms 
of  conclusive  evidence.  That  is  the  method  which  is 
resorted  to  in  Paris.  Then  this  is  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment :  "  Where  an  information  on  oath  is  laid  before 
"  a  justice  by  a  superintendent  of  police  charging  to 
"  the  effect  that  the  informant  has  good  cause  to 
"  believe  that  a  woman  therein  named  is  a  common 
"  prostitute."  I  Avish  to  know  whether  you  see  any 
difference  between  those  measures? — On  what  autho- 
rity do  you  say  there  must  be  a  combination  of 
circumstances  ? 

19.064.  So  it  is  stated  in  the  report  to  Parliament? 
— I  can  only  say  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  those 
circumstances.  I  know  the  people  have  been,  and  I 
have  given  you  an  instance  in  which  an  English  lady 
was  attempted  to  be  arrested  as  a  prostitute  ;  but  the 
police,  in  point  of  fact,  do  certain  things  which  I  do 
not  think  are  done  in  England,  and  1  do  not  think 
would  be  tolerated  in  England. 

19.065.  {Dr.  Bridges.)  I  think  I  understood  that 
you  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in 
the  detection  of  venereal  disease  generally  of  all  kinds  ? 
— ^Not  of  all  kinds.  In  my  own  practice  at  the 
hospital  for  diseases  of  the  throat  I  of  course  see 
every  day  from  a  dozen  to  20  cases  of  venereal  disease 
with  certain  symptoms  appearing  in  the  throat  which 
are  very  easy  of  detection  compared  with  some  things. 

19.066.  But  taking  first  gonoi'rhcea,  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  is  very  often  a  disease  very  difficult 
of  detection  in  women  ? — Always. 

19.067.  You  would  say  that  invariably  it  was  an 
exceedingly  difiicult  thing  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
comes  to  you  with  a  purulent  discharge  from  the 
vagina  to  say  whether  that  was  gonorrhoea  or  not  ? — 
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Yes  ;  I  should  say  that  the  question  of  diagnosis  FORTY- 
between  actual  gonorrhoea  and  any  other  vaginal  dis-  THIRD  DAY. 
charge  is  a  difiicult  one  under  all  circumstances.  lam        — — 
aware  that  certain  points  have  been  laid  down  as  diag-        ^-  "^'""f*- 
nostic,  and  I  have  observed  them  in  practice  myself,  ^ 
but  I  repeat  that  it  is  a  very  difiicult  (juestion,  and      ^ay^8/ 1. 
one  is  often  glad  to  avail  one's  self  of  the  character  of 
the  individual  patient  to  aid  one  in  the  diagnosis. 

19.068.  Do  you  consider  it  important  to  make  the 
diagnosis  ? — So  far  as  the  operation  under  such  Acts 
as  this  Commission  is  inquiring  into  go,  I  should  think 
it  the  most  important  thing  that  one  could  do. 

19.069.  I  mean  as  far  as  regards  primary  treatment 
of  patients  in  private  practice,  do  you  consider  it  an 
important  matter  to  form  a  definite  opinion  in  your 
own  mind  as  to  its  being  gonorrhoea  ? — Yes,  I  consider 
it  important  under  all  circumstances  to  find  out 
exactly  what  is  the  matter  with  my  patients. 

19.070.  And  in  what  proportion  of  cases  of  gonor- 
rhoea would  you  say  you  had  failed  to  make  a 
distinct  diagnosis  ? — Individually  ? 

19.071.  Yes.  Taking,  for  instance,  a  hundred  cases 
of  gonorrhoea  in  women  that  come  before  you,  in  what 
proportion  should  you  say  you  would  fail  to  make  a 
distinct  diagnosis  ? — I  say  this,  in  private  practice  one 
would  come  to  a  conclusion,  and  a  tolerably  clear 
conclusion,  as  a  rule,  but  when  j'ou  come  to  inspect 
a  woman  for  the  express  purpose  of  accusing  her  of 
being  a  prostitute,  and  seeing  whether  there  is 
gonorrhoea  or  not,  I  say  it  is  ini[)ossible  to  decide,  but 
in  private  practice  there  are  many  other  circumstances, 
and  in  fact  one  would  almost  say  of  some  patients 
that  we  know  it. 

19.072.  Now  let  us  come  to  syphilis.  You  would, 
I  supi)0se,  say  it  was  of  very  great  importance  to  arrive 
at  a  diagnosis  as  to  whether  a  certain  disease  was 
syphilis  or  not  — important,  I  mean,  to  the  j^ractical 
treatment  of  the  case  ? — Yes. 

19.073.  In  cases  that  come  before  you  in  private 
practice,  are  there  a  very  large  proportion  out  of  a 
hundred  such  cases  in  which  you  tire  in  doubt  ? — Y'es, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  in  which  you  are  in 
doubt  at  first  ;  that  is,  that  there  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty, and  you  will  very  often  be  able  at  a  later  period 
to  be  certain,  whereas  on  the  fiist  interview  with 
your  patients  you  could  not  be  certain. 

19.074.  Probably  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases  you 
would  perhaps  be  certain  even  at  first  ? — The  propor- 
tion involves  a  question  of  one's  own  skill  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  also  experience  ;  one  might  be  more 
assured  on  this  point,  and  more  experienced  than 
another. 

19.075.  But  a  medical  man  whom  you  would  con- 
sider a  competent  practitioner  dealing  with  cases  that 
come  before  him  in  the  out-patient  department  of  a 
public  hospital,  supposing  lie  has  time  to  examine 
them,  such  a  competent  medical  man  would  form  a 
distinct  opinion  out  of  the  hundreds  of  cases  which 
pass  before  him  as  to  whether  they  were  syphilis  or 
not.  Now  in  what  proportion  of  cases  should  yon  think 
you  Avould  be  wrong,  giving  a  rough  opinion  ;  do  you 
think  you  would  be  wrong  iu  one-third  of  the  cases  ? — 
I  could  not  say  statistically.  I  could  tell  you  I  con- 
stantly have  cases  that  come  to  me  aftc-r  they  have 
been  treated  for  other  diseases  at  general  hospitals, 
and  after  examining  them  carefully  I  have  arrived  at 
a  conclusion,  not  unfrequently,  perhaps  several  cases 
every  week,  in  which  I  should  think  the  diseases  have 
not  been  thoroughly  diagnosticated. 

19.076.  You  mean  very  often  it  happens  that  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  first  observers  is  that  it  is  a  case 
of  some  other  disease,  and  it  ultimately  turns  out  to 
be  syphilis  ? — Yes. 

19.077.  The  error  is  likely  to  be  made  on  that  side  ? 
— Veiy  frequently. 

19.078.  Is  it  in  your  judgment  made  as  frequently 
the  other  way,  that  very  often  it  is  thought  to  be 
syphilis,  and  turns  out  to  be  something  else  ? — Yes.  ] 
see  great  numbers  of  cases  that  are  apparently  at  first 
sight  syphilis,  but  they  are  not  generally  local  cases, 
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FORTY-      cases  of  constitutional  disease  ;  sometimes  there  is  con- 
THIRD  DAY.  giderable  deception  in  them. 

  19,079.  My  questions  have  been  both  with  regard 

Dr.  P.  James.        primary  syphilis  and  constitutional.    Now  to  come 
8  Ma   1871         primary  syphilis  ;  now  in  cases  of  primary  syphilis 
^  does  it  very  often  happen  that  diseases  are  taken  to 

be  cases  of  syphilis  which  turn  out  afterwards  to  be 
cases  of  local  disease.  I  mean,  when  I  say  "  often," 
does  it  occur  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  with  a  com- 
petent medical  observer? — In  strictly  local  syphilis  I 
have  not  the  same  opportunity  of  seeing  what  other 
observers  have  concluded  that  1  have  in  other  forms  of 
the  disease.  At  the  same  time  one  can  testify  from 
long  experience  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  in 
women  on  the  existence  of  syphilis  in  many  cases. 

19.080.  But  speaking  broadly,  I  suppose  you  would 
say  that  there  are  rules  laid  down  in  the  profession, 
and  generally  accepted  by  the  profession,  which  enable 
them  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases  to  decide 
whether  a  person  is  the  subject  of  primary  or  secondary 
syphilis  or  not,  would  you  not  ? — I  would  again  refer 
to  an  answer  I  have  given  before  respecting  some 
recent  experiments  performed  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan has  performed  experiments  which  certainly  throw 
grave  doubts  upon  many  doctrines  hitherto  accepted, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  these  experiments  are  of  the 
very  highest  importance.  I  do  not  wish  either  to 
endorse  them  or  otherwise,  but  Mr.  Morgan  has 
certainly  shown  that  in  a  number  of  women  free  from 
vaginal  discharge,  he  has  produced  by  inoculation  sores 
which  have  also  been  reinocuable  and  auto-iuocuable, 
and  I  think  that  of  the  very  greatest  importance 
with  reference  to  a  question  of  this  kind. 

19.081.  Let  us  then  take  Mr.  Morgan's  facts,  these 
women  he  speaks  of,  who  have  this  vaginal  discharge, 
which  being  inoculated  produces  the  symptoms  of 
constitutional  syphilis,  were  prostitutes,  were  they 
not  ? — Yes,  1  believe  all  of  them. 

19.082.  At  least  subject  to  syphilis  ? — I  believe 
they  were  all  prostitutes,  pretty  well.  They  occurred 
in  the  Lock  Hospital,  Dublin. 

19.083.  They  were  all  themselves  subjects  of 
syphilis  ? — Probably. 

19.084.  Mr.  Morgan  in  these  cases  had  made, 
therefore,  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  in  those  women 
before  he  dealt  at  all  with  the  question  of  this  vaginal 
discharge  ? — Yes,  I  presume  so. 

19.085.  And  had  made  that  diagnosis  of  syphilis 
from  the  symptoms  which  these  women  presented  to 
him  ? — They  had  all,  I  believe,  exhibited  symptoms 
of  constitutional  syphilis. 

19.086.  Therefore  Mr.  Morgan  in  tliose  very  cases 
which  in  your  mind  throw  doubt  on  the  possibility  of 
diagnosis  of  syphilis  had  been  himself  successful  in 
making  the  diagnosis  ? — Yes,  because  he  had  watched 
the  succession  of  phenomena.  The  fact  is,  a  single 
symptom  like  a  discharge  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of 
syphilis,  whereas  the  succession  of  one  phenomenon 
after  another  continuously  will  satisfy  any  observer  of 
the  existence  of  syphilis.  He  had  observed  the  whole 
of  that,  but  the  mere  existence  of  a  local  discharge 
itself  would  be  no  proof  wliatever  that  it  was  syphilis. 

19.087.  Then  would  not  your  inference  be  that 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  women  who  exhibit  a 
vaginal  discharge  which  has  hitherto  been  taken  as  an 
innocent  discharge,  but  which,  owing  to  Mr.  Morgan's 
discovery,  would  be  taken  to  be  a  contagious  discharge? 
— Yes.  Mr.  Morgan  himself  does  not  profess  to  say 
whether  a  discharge  is  a  contagious  or  an  innocent 
discharge. 

19.088.  But  how  does  he  judge  it  to  be  contagious  ? 
— By  the  results  of  his  experiments,  which  have  been 
uniform,  and  I  believe  that  they  have  been  repeated  by 
other  surgeons  also. 

19.089.  Now  I  want  to  see  what  practical  in- 
ferences we  are  to  draw  from  this  uncertainty  of 
diagnosis.  Will  it  not  result  in  this,  that  the  visiting 
surgeon  will  send  into  hospital  a  certain  number 
of  women  who  are  not  subjects  constitutionally  of 
syphilis  or  of  gonorrhoea  ? — But  have  a  simple  dis- 
charge. 


19.090.  Having  only  a  simple  discharge,  is  not  that 
the  inference  ? — If  he  were  determined  to  have  per- 
fect protection,  he  must,  I  presume,  send  every  woman 
with  simple  leucorrhoea  into  hospital. 

19.091.  Then  a  certain  number  of  errors  will  take 
place  ? — I  should  think  in  that  case,  where  a  man  has 
determined  to  have  only  perfectly  healthy  women, 
there  would  be  an  immense  number  of  eri'ors,  so  great 
a  number  that  it  would  certainly  lead  to  

19.092.  But  so  far  as  there  is  any  objection  to  these 
Acts,  it  is  merely  an  objection  to  these  Acts  as  au 
absolute  certainty  against  syphilis  ;  I  mean  it  does 
not  say  they  may  not  diminish  syphilis  to  any  great 
extent,  but  only  that  they  cannot  absolutely  eradicate  it. 
Now  that  is  no  argument  at  all  against  the  possibility 
of  diminishing  syphilis,  because  in  the  large  majority  of 
instances  he  would  be  right  in  his  diagnosis,  1  gather  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  what  objection  is  there  to  admit  that 
syphilis  might  be  diminished  to  some  extent  ? 

19.093.  Then  the  only  harm  I  gather  that  has  been 
done  by  these  Acts,  supposing  all  you  state  to  have 
been  correct,  is,  that  a  certain  number  of  prostitutes 
are  sent  into  the  hospital  who  have  a  vaginal  discharge 
which  is  not  truly  contagious  ? — But  how  do  I  know 
that  other  women  also  will  not  be  sent  into  hospital, 
and  compulsorily  detained,  who  are  not  prostitutes  ? 

19.094.  Supposing  the  visiting  surgeon  has  other 
extraneous  evidence  to  show  that  the  women  are  prosti- 
tutes, would  there  be  any  great  harm  in  sending  in  a 
cei'tain  number  of  them  to  hospital  who  may  not  be  the 
subjects  of  true  syphilis,  or  of  true  gonorrhoea,  but  are 
the  subjects  of  some  other  form  of  discharge  ? — I  do 
not  see  that  any  great  harm  to  the  prostitute,  she 
being  known  to  be  a  prostitute,  would  result  from  her 
detention  in  hospital,  even  against  her  will.  I  do  not 
see  that  detaining  her  in  hospital  is  calculated  to  do 
her  any  ill,  either  physically  or  morally,  but  I  do 
say  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  a  surgeon  to  take 
into  consideration  these  extraneous  circumstances  as 
judge  and  jury  in  any  case. 

19.095.  (Sir  W.  James.)  How  would  it  operate 
with  regard  to  sending  persons  forth  from  the  hospital 
who  had  these  discharges  which  were  calculated  to 
give  the  disease  to  men  ? — But  you  cannot  tell 
whether  they  are  calculated  to  give  this  disease  to 
men.  According  to  these  modern  experiments,  a 
woman  may  have  certain  discharges  from  the  vagina 
which  endure  many  months. 

19.096.  {Dr.  Bridges.)  I  will  now  pass  to  another 
branch  of  the  subject.  I  understand  you  to  hold  that 
the  severity  of  syphilis  as  a  disease  has  been  very 
much  exaggerated.  Is  that  your  view  ? — I  think  in 
certain  quarters  it  has.  I  do  not  mean  universally 
exaggerated,  but  I  do  believe  the  severity  of  syphilis 
has  been  exaggerated. 

19.097.  Do  you  believe  that  constitutional  syphilis 
is  not  a  very  common  complaint  ? — Some  forms  of  it 
are  very  common. 

19.098.  In  the  ordinary  practice  of  one  of  our 
London  hospitals,  what  would  you  say  ?  Have  you 
had  any  personal  experience  ?  —  In  constitutional 
syphilis  a  very  large  experience. 

19.099.  In  general  hospitals  ? — Yes.  I  have  seen 
and  watched  it  in  general  hospitals. 

19.100.  What  would  you  say  with  regard  to  its 
frequency  ?  —  The  tertiary  forms  of  syphilis  are 
nothing  like  so  common  as  the  other  forms. 

19.101.  But  I  mean  the  constitutional  forms 
generally,  including  secondary  and  tertiary  ? — What 
do  you  mean  by  "  common  ; "  where  it  is  to  be  seen 
every  day  ? 

19.102.  Yes  ? — There  are  very  few  where  you  can- 
not see  it  every  day. 

19.103.  You  would  say  that  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett  was 
an  eminent  medical  authority,  would  you  not  ? — Very. 

19.104.  He  has  stated  that  from  certain  inquiries 
he  has  made  in  out-patients'  practice,  he  has  found 
that  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases  that  have  come  before 
him  were  subj  ect  to  one  form  or  other  of  constitutional 
syphilis  ? — Yes. 

19.105.  Should  you  say  that  that  experience  of  his 
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was  very  exceptional  ? — Not  very.  I  should  think  it 
would  be  the  average,  perhaps,  of  men  in  the  same 
position. 

19.106.  You  mean  surgeons  of  general  hospitals? 

 Yes.    I  think  surgeons  in  general  hospitals  might, 

perhaps,  have  as  large  an  average  proportion. 

19.107.  Then  of  course  the  number  of  people  who 
apply  to  the  honoi'ary  surgeons  of  our  London  hospitals 
at  the  out-patients'  department  is  very  large,  is  it  not  ? 
— Immense. 

19.108.  That  would  imply  that  constitutional 
syphilis  prevailed  to  a  very  large  extent  amongst  the 
class  who  seek  relief  surgically  at  the  department  for 
out-patients  ? — Among  the  poor  people  no  doubt  it  is 
prevalent  in  all  our  centres. 

19.109.  Would  you  be  of  opinion  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  constitutional  syphilis  is  of  a  kind  that 
would  not  come  on  the  surgical  side  of  the  hospital, 
but  would  come  on  the  medical  side  of  the  hospital  ? — 
The  fact  is,  constitutional  syphilis  is  seen  on  both 
sides,  and  a  very  great  deal  depends  on,  first  of  all, 
the  locality  of  the  hospital,  and  then,  again,  the 
individual  reputation  of  the  medical  staff.  When 
there  is  a  man  who  has  cultivated  this  it  becomes 
known  very  generally,  and  patients  will  put  them- 
selves to  great  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  attending 
on  his  day. 

19.110.  You  are  of  opinion,  I  think,  that  syphilitic 
children  are  not  very  numerous  in  hospital  practice  ? 
— Not  very  numerous  compared  with  adults.  In 
comparison  with  the  whole  of  our  hospital  practice 
they  do  not  form  a  very  large  per-centage. 

19.111.  Is  not  one  reason  of  that  that  they  are 
taken — supposing  it  to  be  true  that  they  are  taken — 
to  special  London  hospitals  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  see  a 
very  large  number  of  children  myself,  but  the  cases  of 
hereditary  syphilis  in  them  are  not  very  numerous. 

19.112.  I  suppose  you  would  consider  Sir  William 
Jenner  a  very  high  medical  authority  indeed  upon  this 
subject  ? — Yes. 

19.113.  I  will  read  you  an  extract  from  a  statement 
he  has  made  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  ask  your  opinion  upon  it.  He  states,  in 
answer  to  the  question,*  "  What  is  your  experience 
"  with  reference  to  the  prevalence  of  constitutional 
"  syphilis  among  children  at  those  hospitals  ?"  "That 
"  it  is  exceedingly  prevalent,  and  that  it  leads  to  a 
"  very  large  number  of  deatlis  annually,  which  do  not 
"  appear  as  deaths  from  syphilis  in  the  Registrar 
"  General's  returns,  but  as  deaths  from  secondary 
"  diseases."  Would  you  agree  to  that  statement  ?— 
Sir  William  Jenner  would  make  this  statement 
according  to  his  own  experience,  no  doubt.  I  have 
no  reason  for  disputing  his  authority,  which  is  the 
very  highest,  or  his  diagnosis,  than  which  none  can 
be  more  skilful.  I  can  only  say  it  is  not  my  expe- 
rience out  of  a  great  many  thousands  of  hospital  cases. 

19.114.  I  suppose  you  would  be  of  opinion  that 
syphilis  is  now  recognised  in  a  great  many  cases  in 
which  it  would  not  have  been  formerly  recognised, 
say  50  years  ago  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that ;  and 
in  saying  that,  I  consider  the  generality  of  consti- 
tutional syphilis  to  be  a  little  exaggerated  I  should, 
perhaps,  say  I  would  not  in  some  cases  pronounce  as 
syphilis  what  some  other  gentlemen  might.  I  admit 
the  possibility  of  a  difference  in  opinion  between 
people  who  see  a  great  deal  of  it,  as  to  whether  certain 
things  arise  from  syphilis  or  not. 

19.115.  But  stiU,  speaking  of  the  general  opinion 
of  the  profession,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  general 
opinion  of  the  profession  recognises  a  great  number 
of  diseases  now  to  be  syphilitic  which  were  not 
formerly  so  recognised? — Yes,  which  we  did  not 
dream  of  being  syphilis  at  one  time. 

19.116.  The  subject  of  visceral  syphilis  is  com- 
paratively a  new  one,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  compara- 
tively so. 

19.117.  I  understand  you  are  of  opinion  that 
syphilitic  diseases  of  the  throat  are  very  common,  but 
that  they  are  mostly  amenable  to  treatment,  and  are 
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of  a  slight  nature  ? — I  would  not  say  they  are  slight.  FORTY- 
There  are  several  forms  of  disease  of  the  throat  arising  THIRD  DAY. 

from  syphilis,  and  when  you  come  to  compare  them  

in  large  numbers,  as  I  have  now  the  opportunity  of  Jo-fn-ex. 

doing,  and  seeing  hundreds  of  cases,  you  may  divide   ' 

them  into  the  more  serious  and  the  less  serious  with  ^ 
great  advantage  to  your  patients,  and  with  great 
facility  to  yourself.  Some  forms  no  doubt  endanger 
life,  and  death  may  result.  Other  forms  destroy  the 
whole  of  the  soft  palate  very  rapidly  and  quickly, 
and  do  great  mischief,  and  other  forms  are  compara- 
tively trivial. 

19.118.  But  does  not  the  importance  of  recognising 
the  disease  in  very  slight,  or  in  comparatively  slight, 
affections,  as  some  cases  of  disease  of  the  throat,  lie 
in  recognising  the  existence  of  a  general  blood  poison- 
ing ? — Yes.  Adopting  that  theory,  I  consider  it 
certainly  an  advantage  to  my  patients  to  detect  the 
very  earliest  symptoms  of  syphilis  when  it  appears  in 
the  throat  ;  and  of  course  they  are  very  slight 
symptoms,  and  much  more  amenable  to  treatment  at 
that  stage  than  later. 

19.119.  You  treat  it  not  merely  with  a  view  of 
curing  the  throat,  but  dealing  with  the  general  con- 
stitution ? — Certainly,  always. 

19.120.  Then  you  would  be  of  opinion,  I  suppose, 
that  syphilis  is  communicable  otherwise  than  by 
sexual  contact  ? — By  any  mode  of  contact. 

19.121.  For  instance,  a  medical  man  himself  is 
liable  ? — A  medical  man  has  been  inoculated  on  his 
fingers  undoubtedly. 

19.122.  Therefoi-e  it  is  a  disease  which  affects 
innocent  people  ? — It  may  in  that  way,  but  it  is  not 
very  frequent. 

19.123.  And  of  course  it  also  affects,  as  you  have 
just  said,  children  ? — Yes. 

19.124.  You  would  say  it  had  great  influence  upon 
healthy  parturition,  would  not  you  ;  that  is  to  say, 
Vou  would  agree  with  the  ordinary  profession  in 
recognising  miscarriages  as  one  symptom  amongst 
others  ? — Yes. 

19.125.  Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration, 
you  could  not  say,  could  you,  that  constitutional 
syphilis  was  other  than  a  disease  of  very  serious  im- 
portance ? — Certainly,  very  serious  importance  to  the 
patient. 

19.126.  And  important  to  the  health  of  the  popu- 
lation ? — Yes,  certainly,  considering  its  prevalence. 

19.127.  And  other  circumstances  apart.  I  take  it 
you  would  consider  that  anything  which  tended  to 
diminish  it  a  great  public  benefit  ? — Certainly.  If 
one  could  discover  a  mocje  of  putting  an  end  to  it  we 
should  confer  a  benefit  on  our  race. 

19.128.  Returning  to  the  first  part  of  your  evidence 
I  do  not  gather  that  it  proves  anything  but  this,  that 
you  cannot  hope  to  eradicate  syphilis,  but  you  can 
hope  to  diminish  it.  Would  you  agree  with  that 
statement  ? — We  do  hope  to  d'iminish  it,  I  suppose, 
and  generally  by  the  agency  of  the  profession,  by 
skilful  treatment  in  the  early  stages. 

19.129.  So  that  your  argument  is,  not  that  you  can- 
not succeed  in  doing  a  great  deal,  but  you  cannot 
succeed  in  doing  everything  by  these  Acts  ? — I  think 
you  are  regarding  me  altogether  as  an  advocate  for 
one  particular  measure,  or  one  particular  view. 

19.130.  I  rather  gathered  from  some  remarks  that 
you  have  made,  but  if  I  have  taken  an  erroneous 
view  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  corrected,  that  your 
main  argument  against  the  Acts  medically,  leaving 
out  for  the  moment  moral  and  social  considerations,  is 
that  in  very  many  cases  a  visiting  surgeon  wiU  pass 
over  a  number  of  cases  which  are  really  cases  of 
disease  ? — He  may. 

19.131.  That  is  your  main  medical  argument  against 
the  Acts,  I  understand  ? — I  have  stated  before,  that  I 
thought  many  cases  would  be  sent  into  the  hospital 
which  were  not  cases  of  syphilis,  and  that  the  con- 
verse might  hold  good.  The  extreme  difficulties  of 
diagnosis  I  think  I  stated  would  be  admitted  at  the 
outset. 

19.132.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  you  whether  or 
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FORTY-  not  you  are  in  favour  of  any  steps  being  taken  by  the 
THIRD  DAY.  Government   with   regard    to    the    diminution  of 

 syphilitic  disease? — No,  at  present  1  am  not  in 

/ >.  P.  James,    favour  of  that.    I  think  I  distinctly  stated  in  answer 
to  a  former  question,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  opinion  ; 
8  May  1871.     ^j^^^  j      ^^^^  regard  it  as  tlie  sphere  of  Government 
that  it  sliouhi  always  be  interfering. 

19.133.  Ill  your  judgment  are  the  means  at  present 
available  for  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  disease  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  pojiulation  ? — I  think  an  increase 
of  Lock  Hospitals  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
po])uhitioii. 

19.134.  Do  you  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
constitution  of  our  provincial  hospitals  to  any  extent? 
— Not  from  residence. 

19.135.  Are  yon  aware  whether,  as  a  rule  or  not, 
venereal  cases  are  admitted  into  our  provincial 
hospitals  ? — It  is  impossible  lo  tell  unless  you  know  of 
jour  own  knowledge  ;  for  if  you  inquire  into  the 
regulations  of  London  hospitals,  or  any  town  hospitals, 
you  will  find  a  number  of  regulations  which  do  not 
practically  exist.  The  letter  of  the  law  remains,  but 
is  not  ]>ractically  enforced. 

19.136.  You  are  not  able  to  give  any  opinion  as  to 
Avhat  is  generally  the  case  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

19.137.  {Sir  J.  Trclaumy.)  You  are  averse  to  any 
interference  by  the  Government  in  reference  to 
syphilitic  disease? — Yes.  I  do  not  like  the  ■  inter- 
ference of  the  Government  under  any  circumstances, 
unless  where  it  is  proved  to  be  necessary. 

19.138.  In  one  of  your  replies  you  draw  a  distinc- 
tion Ijetween  the  case  of  smallpox-and  venereal  disease, 
that  the  venereal  disease  was  incurred  by  the  choice  of 
the  patient,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

19.139.  But  how  does  that  apply  to  the  case  of 
children  who  are  infected  with  syphilitic  disease 
through  their  parents  ?  I  will  give  you  a  question 
which  Avas  put  to  Sir  William  Jenuer  before  IMr. 
Skcy's  committee  in  1865,*  "  Would  you  say  that  you 
"  have  seen  iiundreds  of  cases  of  the  disease  in 
"  children  ? — I  have  seen  many,  and  I  should  say 
"  hundreds.  I  have  had  so  many  children  there  in  a 
"  moriiiiig,  that  I  think  I  may  say  there  had  been 
"  from  150  to  J  80  new  cases  ;  I  mean  out-patients." 
Then  he  goes  on  with  a  long  reply,  which  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with,  but  with  reference  to  that  authority, 
do  not  you  consider  cases  of  that  sort  deserve  some 
action  on  the  part  of  the  State  ? — That  witness' 
experience  was  a  very  exceptional  one.  I  think  there 
was  at  that  time  only  one  large  children's  hospital  in 
London,  to  which  Dr.  Jenner,  now  Sir  William 
Jenncr,  was  attached,  and  there  was  only  one  Jenner. 

19,110.  His  superior  diagnosis  enabled  him  to 
difr«-,ver  what  other  medical  men  would  have  f;iiled  to 
discover? — I  do  not  say  that  is  so  necessarily,  but  he 
had  sucii  a  large  rejui  Cation  for  the  management  of 
children's  diseases  that  the  public  flocked  to  him,  and 
would  possibly  select  his  day  in  jjreference  to  another 
if  they  could. 

19.141.  We  have  heard  a  question  and  answer, 
showing  that  25  per  cent,  of  cases  in  hospital  were 
from  this  disease  ? — But  not  children  ;  that  25  per 
cent,  applies  to  the  whole  population. 

19.142.  Supposing  the  disease  incurred  otherwise 
than  by  a  person's  own  fault,  would  you  consider  it 
was  deserving  of  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  ? 
— If  the  evil  were  proved  to  be  sufficient,  T  do  not 
say  that  I  would  hold  dogmatically  by  a  single  propo- 
sition in  politics. 

19.143.  Then  you  would  only  wait  for  adequate 
proof? — For  adequate  proof. 

19.144.  Have  j'ou  ever  i-ead  the  evidence  taken 
before  Mr.  Skey's  committee,  which  was  appointed 
in  1865  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  I  have  read  everything 
about  it. 

19.145.  You  have  read  the  whole  of  that  evidence  ? 
— I  think  I  have  read  nearly  everything  written  on 
the  subject  of  late  years. 

19.146.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  form  of  the 
disease  called  phagEedena  ? — Yes. 
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19.147.  Is  that  syphilitic? — There  are  differences 
of  opinion  in  the  ])rofession  as  to  that. 

19.148.  But  if  found  in  an  undoubted  prostitute  it 
would  be  a  terrible  instrument  of  destruction,  would 
it  not  ?— It  is  a  very  terrible  disease  in  certain  cases. 

19.149.  May  not  the  whole  of  a  man's  genitals  be 
gone  in  a  few  days  by  its  action  ? — I  have  known  it. 

19.150.  And  in  48  hours  one  half  of  his  genitals 
may  be  gone,  and  in  the  next  48  hours  the  whole  ? — 
I  have  not  heard  of  a  case  in  which  it  has  been  so 
rapid  as  that. 

19.151.  You  have  read  this  evidence  ? — I  have 
read  the  evidence,  but  I  do  not  say  Avithin  a  few 
days. 

19.152.  Now  let  me  ask  you  another  question. 
How  soon  in  your  experience  do  you  think  it  safe  for 
a  man  to  marry  who  has  been  affected  with  this 
disease  ? — A  man  may  have  the  disease  that  may  last 
a  very  long  time,  and  he  may  not  be  properly  cured 
of  it,  which  is  a  very  common  occurrence. 

19.153.  How  soon  would  you  advise  a  patient  who 
had  been  under  your  treatment  for  this  disease  that 
he  Avas  in  a  fit  state  to  marry  ? — After  I  considered 
him  cured. 

19.154.  After  you  considered  the  symptoms  had 
disappeared  ? — I  could  not  give  any  particular  time. 

19.155.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  agree  with 
Dr.  Jenner  in  this.  He  is  asked  the  question,  "  Have 
"  you  ever  considered  how  soon  a  man  or  a  woman 
"  who  has  had  syphilis  might  be  safely  allowed  to 
"  marry  ? — No  ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth. 
"  But  I  may  illustrate  that  question  by  this  case.  A 
"  medical  man  Avho  was  much  interested  in  the 
"  sulDject  of  syphilis  came  to  me  some  years  since.  He 
"  told  me  he  had  had  syphilis  upon  him  as  a  student 
"  in  Dublin  ;  that  he  had  married  four  or  five  years 
"  afterwards,  and  that  his  first  child  was  covered  with 
"  syphilitic  eruptions  and  died.  This  Avas  the  case 
"  of  a  medical  man  Avho  was  very  enlightened,  and 
"  yet  who  thought  himself  perfectly  free  from  the 
"  disease."  Would  a  case  of  that  sort  be  in  keeping 
Avith  your  general  experience? — I  think  it  might 
occur,  but  I  have  no  experience  of  its  occurrence  after 
so  long  a  period  as  that. 

19.156.  Now  Avith  regard  to  these  very  young  prosti- 
tutes, Avhom  you  seem  to  have  so  much  sympathy  with 
that  in  their  case  you  think  the  State  ought  to  interfere, 
though  you  do  not  seem  apparently  to  entertain  the  same 
opinion  with  regard  to  infants,  though  they  have  not 
contracted  the  disease  from  any  fault  of  their  own, 
I  wish  to  know  Avhether  Avith  regard  to  those  patients 
under  13,  whom  you  consider  Avorthy  of  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  you  Avould  treat  them  according 
to  all  the  received  rules  of  science ;  as,  for  example, 
Avould  you  use  the  speculum  or  not  for  them  ? — It 
Avould  depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  particular 
ailment. 

19.157.  But  would  it  in  your  judgment  be  degrading 
to  them  to  use  the  speculum  for  the  purpose  of  their 
cure  ? — If  the  person  Avere  diseased  in  a  manner 
Avhich  required  the  use  of  the  speculum,  I  should 
consider  it  my  duty,  if  I  had  the  care  of  the  patient, 
to  employ  it. 

19.158.  And  for  the  patient's  interest  probably? — 
For  the  patient's  interest ;  but  as  to  the  mere  use  of 
the  speculum,  it  is  not  frequently  that  that  would  be 
required. 

19.159.  But  you  think  it  would  be  degrading  in  the 
case  of  the  undoubted  prostitute  to  use  the  instrument 
for  the  benefit  of  society  ? — I  do  not  think  that  cor- 
rectly represents  what  I  said. 

19.160.  Perhaps  you  Avill  draw  the  distinction  ? — I 
said  forcibly  subjecting  a  person,  and  continually,  to 
these  examinations,  to  see  whether  she  is  healthy  or 
not,  in  fact  to  find  out  Avhether  a  Avoman  is  a  clean 
Avoman  for  the  purpose  of  a  man,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  curing  her  from  a  known  disease  which 
you  found  to  be  present. 

19.161.  Havfe  you  heard  of  the  disease  infecting 
monthly  nurses  accidentally  ?■— Yes. 
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19.162.  You  would  not  consider  that  they  had  in- 
curred the  disease  by  any  choice  of  their  own,  would 
you  ? — No. 

19.163.  Yet  you  drew  a  distinction  between  small- 
pox and  syphilis,  that  one  is  incurred  by  one's  own 
motion  and  the  o*her  not,  and  therefore  one  is  to  be 
legislated  against  and  the  other  not  ? — I  think  the 
distinction  was  drawn  by  the  Chairman ;  that  was  the 
question  which  was  put  to  me. 

19.164.  You  drew  the  distinction  in  your  answer, 
which  we  can  refer  to,  or  do  you  prefer  to  correct  your 
answer  ? — There  is  the  distinction,  certainly. 

19,16.5.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  nurse 
and  a  medical  man,  or  a  syphilitic  child  who  has 
tertiary  disease  and  the  case  of  small-pox  ? — There  is 
just  this  difference,  admitting  the  way  you  put  it,  that 
the  child  may  infect  its  nurse  in  suckling,  no  doubt, 
but  a  person  coming  out  of  a  small-pox  hospital  does 
not  confine  the  evil  he  may  produce  to  one,  two,  or 
three  persons,  but  may  infect  every  parson  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact. 

19,166.  So  may  a  prostitute,  and  so  may  a  child 


who  is  diseased  ? — I  beg  your  pardon.    A  child  could  FORTY- 
only  infect  the  woman  it  suckles  from  ;  it  infects  the  THIRD  DAY. 
monthly  nurse  by  the  act  of  suckling. 

19.167.  Is  it  or  not  the  fact  that  the  child  who  is  P^jJames. 
contaminated  in  its  origin  may  infect  the  mother,    g  j,  ^g^j 

and  that  that  mother  may  subsequently  infect  another   

person  with  syphilitic  sores  ?  Is  not  that  an  established 

fact  by  medical  authorities  ? — I  believe  it  is  admitted 
by  some,  but  it  has  not  come  Avithin  my  own 
experience. 

19.168.  {Sir  W.James.)  As  I  understand,  you  do 
not  object  to  legislation  on  this  subject  upon  any 
preconceived  theory  ? — Certainly  not. 

19.169.  But  you  think  that  a  case  should  bo 
established  in  the  first  place  that  legislation  is  neces- 
sary, and  in  the  second,  that  it  is  efficacious  ? — 
Yes,  if  you  legislate  at  all,  it  is  decidedly  better 
that  the  legislation  should  be  efficacious,  if  pos- 
sible. 

19.170.  The  whole  question  would  be,  then,  whether 
legislation  is  necessary,  and  whether  it  is  efficacious  ? 
—Yes. 


Mr.  R.  W.  Dunn,  M.R.C.S.,  was  ci 

19.171.  {Sii'  J.  Pakington.')  You  are  a  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  : — Yes. 

19.172.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  severity  of  the 
venereal  disease  has  decreased  a  great  deal  during  the 
last  few  years  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

19.173.  Upon  what  data  do  you  found  that  opinion  ? 
— My  own  practical  experience. 

19.174.  Can  you  give  any  further  explanation 
as  to  how  that  experience  has  led  you  to  arrive  at 
that  conclusion  ? — Simply  from  reading  a  great  deal, 
and  being  connected  with  the  public  institutions  for 
many  years  ;  and  I  have  found  in  the  last  few  years 
that  the  disease  has  diminished.  I  never  meet  with 
any  of  those  dreadful  cases  which  I  used  to  as  a 
student. 

19.175.  Do  you  mean  that  it  affijcts  a  smaller 
number  of  people,  or  that  the  disease  is  of  a  milder 
character  ? — The  disease  itself  is  of  a  milder  character. 

19.176.  Not  that  it  affects  fewer  people,  but  that 
the  disease  is  of  a  milder  character  ? — Yes. 

19,177  What  do  you  attribute  the  diminished 
severity  to  ? — I  attribute  it  to  the  better  mode  of 
treatment. 

19.178.  The  disease  is  better  understood  by  medical 
men  ? — The  disease  is  better  understood  by  medical 
men  than  it  used  to  be. 

19.179.  Have  you  had  much  experience  of  the 
manner  in  Avhich  prostitution  and  this  disease  are 
treated  in  foreign  countries  ? — Yes. 

19.180.  In  what  country  ? — In  Paris.  Hamburg, 
and  Berlin. 

19.181.  Are  the  systems  at  Hamburg  and  Berlin 
similar  to  that  in  France? — AH  under  the  same 
system,  inspection,  and  examination  of  women. 

19.182.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  that  ? 
— That  it  is  most  degrading  to  women,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  dimiuishes  the  disease  in  the  country  at  all. 

19.183.  Do  you  think  the  fact  of  being  examined 
is  more  degrading  to  a  woman  than  the  habits  of 
prostitution  in  which  she  indulges  ? — Most  decidedly. 

19.184.  You  think  a  woman  is  not  so  degi"aded  by 
habitual  prostitution,  but  that  means  which  are  ren- 
dered necessary  for  her  health's  sake  add  to  the 
degradation  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  degradation 
at  all. 

19.185.  You  do  not  think  prostitution  a  degrada- 
tion?—  Simply  if  a  woman  chooses  to  become  a 
prostitute  she  does  it  of  her  own  free  will  and  accord 
chiefly. 

19.186.  Do  you  state  to  this  Commission  the 
opinion  that  a  woman  who  submits  herself  night 
after  night  to  four  or  five  men  is  not  degraded  by  it  ? 
— To  a  certain  extent  she  is,  no  doubt ;  but  then  it  is 
her  business. 

19.187.  Do  you  think  that  she  is  demoralised? — 
As  a  matter  of  course. 


led  in,  and  examined  as  follows  :  „ 

E.  W.  Dunr 

19.188.  You  think  that  she  is  not  degraded  by  it,  M.R.C.S. 
because   it  is  her  business  ?• — It  is  her  business.  ■ 
Prostitution  is  a  regular  business  now. 

19.189.  And  you  think  that  she  is  not  degraded  by 
it  ? — She  is  not  degraded  by  it  now. 

19.190.  Therefore  you  hold  that  a  woman  who 
submits  herself  to  four  or  five  men  a  night  for  what 
you  call  her  business  is  not  degraded  by  it,  and  if 
examined  by  a  surgeon  to  cure  her  of  the  effects  of 
that  profession  she  is  degraded? — Yes,  I  think  so, 
decidedly. 

19.191.  You  think  that  the  Paris  system  does  not 
check  the  amount  of  venereal  diserse  ? — I  certainly  do 
not  think  it  does. 

19.192.  What  is  your  reason  for  thinking  that  that 
system  Avhich  requires  women  to  be  frequently  exa- 
mined by  a  surgeon  does  not  tend  to  cure  the  disease 
to  which  those  surgeons  give  their  attention  ? — 
Simply  for  this  reason,  so  very  fev.^  women  who  are 
prostitutes  in  Paris  are  registered  at  all ;  there  is  also 
much  clandestine  prostitution  existing. 

19.193.  That  does  not  quite  meet  my  question.  I 
understand  you  to  ss^y  that  among  the  women  who 
are  registered  and  examined  the  disease  is  not  dimi- 
nished ? — No.  I  say  the  disease  is  not  diminished  in 
Paris  at  all. 

19.194.  Then  you  admit  that  the  disease  has  dimi- 
nished among  those  women  who  are  examined,  but  say 
that  it  has  not  diminished  amongst  the  women  who 
are  not  examined  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  amongst 
women  who  are  examined  in  Paris  there  is  less 
disease  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  There  is  very 
little  disease  amongst  regular  prostitutes  in  Paris. 

19.195.  There  is  very  little  disease,  you  say? — 
There  is  very  little  disease  amongst  regular  prostitutes. 

19.196.  They  are  the  women  periodically  exa- 
mined ? — They  are  periodically  examined. 

19.197.  And  amongst  the  women  who  arc  not 
periodically  examined  there  is  a  great  deal  of  disease  ? 
— An  enormous  amount  of  disease. 

19.198.  You  object  to  the  j^eriodical  examinations, 
do  you  ? — I  do  not  believe  in  them  myself. 

19.199.  You  do  not  believe  in  them  ? — No. 

19.200.  What  do  you  mean  by  not  believing  in 
them  ;  do  you  mean  that  they  produce  no  good 
effects? — I  believe  they  produce  very  iittie  good  effect 
indeed,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  in  telling 
whether  a  woman  is  diseased  or  not. 

19.201.  May  I  ask  how  you  reconcile  that  state- 
ment, that  the  periodical  examinations  produce  very 
little  effect,  with  the  s!:atement  which  you  made  a  few 
moments  ago,  that  amongst  the  regularly  examined 
prostitutes  there  was  very  little  disease? — Simply 
because  the  women  always  examine  the  men  before 
they  allow  them  to  have  connexion  with  them ;  and 
women  who  keep  houses  in  Paris  teach  these  women 
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FORTY-  how  to  keep  themselves  clean,  and  how  to  protect 
THIRD  DAY,  themselves  from  having  disease. 

 '  19,202.  Then   they  are  frequently  diseased,  you 

J^'"'         think  ? — I  believe  they  are. 
MRcT'       19,203.  You  attribute  it  partly  to  the  precautions 
"        '     they  take  themselves,  and  partly  to  the  precautions  of 
8  May  1871.    the  brothel-keeper  ? — Yes,  most  decidedly. 

  19,204.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.)  Do  you  know  that 

to  be  the  fact  ? — Yes  ;  they  told  me  so  themselves  in 
Paris  when  I  was  at  the  Sanitary  Police  Office  seeing 
the  women  examined. 

19.205.  {Sir  J.  Pahington.)  Have  you  any  opinion 
that  this  disease  has  diminished,  not  in  severity  but 
amount,  of  its  own  accord  ? — I  think  so. 

19.206.  How  do  you  explain  that  ? — Because  I 
think  women  altogether  take  more  care  of  themselves 
than  they  iised  to.    They  are  more  cleanly. 

19.207.  Then  you  think  there  is  in  England  less 
venereal  disease  than  there  used  to  be  ? — I  certainly 
think  there  is. 

19.208.  When  the  Acts  were  first  passed,  were  you 
in  favour  of  them  ? — I  was  strongly. 

19.209.  Have  you  changed  your  mind  ? — Com- 
pletely. 

19.210.  Why? — From  simply  seeing  how  the  Acts 
have  been  carried  out  abroad,  and  the  particular 
failure  of  them  in  causing  any  diminution  in  disease 
there. 

19.211.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  Acts  established  in  England  and 
abroad  ? — I  do  not  see  that  there  is  much  difference 
between  them.  Periodical  examination  of  women  is 
the  great  thing. 

19.212.  You  admit  there  is  very  little  disease 
amongst  examined  women  abroad,  but  still  you  think 
the  system  has  failed  ? — I  think  the  system  has  failed. 
As  I  have  said  before,  the  reason  registered  women 
are  so  free  is,  that  they  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
the  women  who  keep  the  houses  insist  on  their  taking 
care  of  themselves,  and  examining  the  men  before 
they  have  connexion  with  them. 

19.213.  You  think,  having  failed  abroad,  that  the 
system  here  is  likely  to  fail  too  ? — I  am  certain  it 
will. 

19.214.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  mode  in 
which  these  Acts  are  carried  out  in  what  are  called  the 
"  protected"  districts,  namely,  the  districts  where  the 
Acts  are  in  force  ? — I  have  been  at  Portsmouth. 
That  is  the  only  district  I  have  been  to. 

19.215.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? — Six  weeks. 

19.216.  Did  you  give  your  attention  to  this  subject 
while  you  were  there  ? — Yes. 

19.217.  When  was  it  that  you  were  there  ? — Three 
years  ago. 

19.218.  That  was  before  the  Act  of  1869?— Yes, 
in  1868,  while  the  first  Act  was  in  force. 

19.219.  Was  the  Act  of  1866  in  force  then  ?— 
Yes. 

19.220.  What  part  of  the  Act  was  it  that  failed  ?— 
It  was  simply  that  the  higher  class  women  were  left 
free.    It  only  affected  the  lower  class  completely. 

19.221.  Which  is  the  class  that  spreads  disease,  the 
higher  or  the  lower  ? — The  lower,  I  should  think. 

19.222.  And  that  is  the  class  with  which  the  Acts 
are  most  effective  ? — They  are  most  effective  with  the 
lower  prostitutes. 

19.223.  Why  are  the  higher  class  exempt  from  the 
Acts  ? — That  I  cannot  tell.    I  know  they  were. 

19.224.  In  what  way  do  you  mean  ? — No  one 
interferes  with  them  at  all, 

19.225.  Not  if  they  appeared  as  prostitutes  in  the 
streets  ? — No.  They  told  me  that  they  were  not 
interfered  with  at  all. 

19.226.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  this 
Commission  ? — I  am  not.  I  know  a  notorious  house 
in  Portsmouth,  and  I  went  there  myself  and  talked  to 
them  about  it. 

19.227.  That  is  the  way  you  got  your  information  ? 
— 1  got  my  iiifoimation  from  my  observation,  looking 
about  in  Portsmouth  while  I  was  there. 


19.228.  Which  source  did  you  get  your  information 
from  ?  I  understand  you  to  state  it  as  your  opinion 
that  the  higher  class  of  prostitutes  are  not  interfered 
with  by  these  Acts  at  Portsmouth.  That  is  your 
statement  ? — Yes. 

19.229.  And  that  opinion  is  not  founded  upon  your 
own  experience,  but  upon  information  which  you  got 
from  a  brothel-keeper  ? — Both,  As  a  matter  of  course 
going  and  talking  with  the  women  myself,  and  the 
experience  of  a  large  house  there,  where  women 
resorted  to  at  night. 

19.230.  Were  you  told  so  by  the  brothel-keeper  ?— 
She  is  an  hotel-keeper  there,  where  women  go  of  a 
night, 

19.231.  Did  you  watch  the  police  in  the  transac- 
tion of  their  duty  ? — No.  I  only  asked  the  women 
whether  the  police  interfered  with  them,  and  they 
told  me  no. 

19.232.  That  you  got  from  the  women  ? — From 
the  women  themselves. 

19.233.  Of  the  lower  or  of  the  higher  class  ?— I 
suppose  what  they  call  the  high  class  down  there. 

19.234.  And  did  they  tell  you  that  they  were  not 
interfered  with  ? — Yes,  they  did,  most  decidedly. 

19.235.  What  do  you  think  is  the  best  plan  for  the 
diminution  of  venereal  disease  ? — To  take  a  large 
city  and  divide  it  into  districts,  and  erect  voluntary 
hospitals  in  them  for  women  to  go  to  when  they 
become  diseased.  I  would  let  it  be  well  known  among 
prostitutes  that  there  arc  such  places  to  go  to,  and 
let  them  be  admitted  immediately. 

19.236.  To  be  provided  at  the  public  cost  ? — Yes.  • 

19.237.  When  women  are  there,  would  you  detain 
them  there  until  well  ? — Yes,  certainly,  I  should 
make  it  a  sine  qua  non  that  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  out  until  well, 

19.238.  And  then  if  they  did  not  like  to  go  in,  Avhat 
would  you  do  ? — Let  them  go  where  they  liked. 

19.239.  Would  you  let  them  go  and  give  disease 
where  they  liked  ? — Yes. 

19.240.  (  Viscount  Hardinge.)  When  you  say  at 
the  public  cost,"  do  you  mean  that  sums  of  money  for 
the  erection  of  Lock  Hospitals  should  be  voted  by 
Parliament  ? — Yes.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  I 
can  see  it  can  be  done, 

19.241.  Do  you  think  that  Parliament  would  vote 
those  sums  of  money  ? — Most  likely  not. 

19.242.  That  being  the  case,  should  Parliament  not 
be  disposed  to  vote  the  money,  is  there  any  other 
means  ? — By  public  subscriptions. 

19.243.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  a  gi'cat 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  pubhc  to  subscribe  to 
these  hosjiitals  ? — I  do  not  think  the  subject  of  these 
hospitals  has  been  well  brought  before  the  public  yet. 
The  Lock  Hospital  is  pretty  well  supported  by  the 
public. 

19.244.  Which  Lock  Hospital  ?~The  female  Lock 
Hospital  near  Westboume  Park.  It  has  certainly 
money  granted  to  it  by  Government,  but  there  ai'e 
voluntary  subscriptions  to  it  too. 

19.245.  Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  public 
l^rostitutes  in  London  ? — No.  You  cannot  tell  the 
exact  number.    You  may  make  some  sort  of  estimate. 

19.246.  Should  you  think  it  at  all  likely  that  there 
are  as  many  as  6,000  in  London  ? — A  great  many 
more  than  that. 

19.247.  Ai"e  you  aware  how  many  Lock  beds  there 
are  in  London  ? — I  am  perfectly  aware  there  are  too 
few.  I  cannot  tell  the  exact  number  ;  I  can  within  a 
few.  With  that  hospital  and  all  general  hospitals, 
about  200  beds,  I  think. 

19.248.  Does  not  that  show  a  great  deficiency  of 
funds  to  meet  the  emergency  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
question  has  ever  been  tried  sufficiently  to  get  funds 
for  that  emergency. 

19.249.  How  would  you  propose  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  public  for  funds  to  be  employed  in  that  way  ? 
■ — The  same  as  an  appeal  for  any  other  hospital.  [ 

19.250.  How  do  you  account  for  such  an  appeal  not 
having  been  made? — Because  the  subject  has  not 
occupied  public  attention  so  much  as  at  present. 
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19.251.  But  surely  such  a  subject  would  naturally 
attract  the  attention  of  the  managers  of  those  hospitals, 
the  funds  of  Avhich  ai"e  very  low  in  many  cases  ? — 
Anything  connected  with  prostitution  in  England  we 
have  never  discussed  at  all  until  within  the  last  few 
years  ;  we  have  always  looked  upon  prostitution  as 
something  dreadful,  and  have  never  spoken  of  it  at 
all ;  and  only  during  the  last  few  years  has  the  subject 
come  u))  at  all  in  this  country. 

19.252.  Are  you  aware  whether,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Acts,  any  appeal  has  been  made  ? — I 
believe  there  is  a  voluntary  hospital  established  at 
Bristol. 

19.253.  Has  the  passing  of  the  Acts  had  any  elFect 
in  increasing  the  number  of  voluntary  hospitals  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  has  increased  the  number  of  voluntaiy 
hospitals ;  it  has  increased  the  number  of  beds  in 
Loudon  hospitals,  because  at  the  London  Hospital 
alone  they  have  a  certain  number  of  beds  for  venereal 
diseases,  which  they  never  had  before. 

19.254.  You  do  not  know  to  what  extent  ? — I  think 
about  20  beds  have  been  established  in  the  London 
Hospital. 

19.255.  Should  you  consider  that  was  a  large  in- 
crease ? — No,  a  very  small  one  indeed  ;  but  when 
there  were  only  about  200  before,  20  new  beds  being 
established  at  one  hospital  is  an  increase. 

19.256.  And  that  is  the  only  result  of  public  atten- 
tion having  been  directed  to  the  subject  ? — That  is  the 
only  result  at  present,  simply  because  Government  has 
taken  the  matter  up,  and  the  public  believe  that  the 
Government  is  going  to  do  something. 

19.257.  That  being  the  only  result  since  the  Acts 
have  passed,  what  reason  have  you  for  supposing  a 
further  and  more  sensible  result  is  likely  to  take  place  ? 
— Because  they  are  all  waiting  to  see  what  Govern- 
ment intends  to  do  about  the  Acts. 

19.258.  {Canon  Gregory.)  I  think  you  said  when 
the  Acts  first  passed  you  were  in  their  favour  ? — 
Certainly. 

19.259.  Were  you  in  their  favour  because  you 
thought  prostitution  a  legitimate  profession  that  ought 
to  be  looked  after  by  the  State  ? — I  thought  at  first, 
when  the  Act  was  passed,  it  would  lessen  the  amount 
of  disease  in  the  country.  That  is  the  reason  I  was  in 
favour  of  it,  because  I  wanted  every  means  to  be 
adopted  to  lessen  the  disease. 

19.260.  I  think  you  said  that  you  looked  upon 
prostitution  as  a  legitimate  profession  ? — Not  a  legiti- 
mate profession.    It   is   a   profession  or  business 

■  undoubtedly. 

19.261.  Then  you  looked  upon  the  Acts  on  their 
physical  side,  and  not  on  their  moral  side  ?— =1  never 
looked  on  the  moral  side  of  the  Acts  at  all. 

19.262.  {Mr.  Rylands.)  I  did  not  quite  understand 
the  remark  which  you  made  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
amination of  public  prostitutes.  Did  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  considered  that  the  regular  examination  of 
prostitutes  woitld  have  an  effect  upon  them  quite  as 
demoralising  as  the  act  of  prostitution  itself? — I 
think  more  so ;  because  an  act  of  prostitution  itself  is 
a  private  affair  with  the  women,  but  if  examined 
publicly  and  by  a  medical  man  to  see  Avhether  she  is 
diseased  or  not,  it  must  degrade  a  v/'oman  more. 

12.263.  You  would,  I  daresay,  be  of  opinion  that  a 
woman  at  the  commencement  of  her  career  as  a 
prostitute  would  have  some  shame  even  in  the  act  of 
prostitution  ? — No  doubt  about  it ;  she  has  a  great 
deal  of  shame, 

19.264.  And  you  would  be  inclined  to  suppose  that 
the  longer  she  was  engaged  and  the  more  frequently 
she  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  prostitution  that 
feeling  of  shame  and  delicacy  would  be  likely  to  depart 
from  her  ? — No  doubt  about  it. 

19.265.  You  would  consider  that  if  in  addition  to 
that  frequency  of  practice  as  a  prostitute  there  was 
superadded  an  examination  by  a  medical  man  every 
fortnight  the  downward  career  in  hardness  and  insen- 
sibility of  character  would  be  likely  to  be  very  much 
increased  ? — No  doubt  about  it. 

19.266.  That  we  may  take  to  be  the  meaning  of 


the  answer  you  gave  in  reply  to  the  Right  Honourable  FORTY- 
Chairman  just  now  ?— Most  decidedly.  THIRD  DAY* 

19.267.  You  were  also  asked  in  respect  of  hospi-   

tals,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  your  judgment 

if  a  diseased  woman  was  placed  in  hospital  she  ought  M b  cs"'' 
to  be  kept  in  hospital  until  cured  ? — Most  decidedly.  ' 

19.268.  You  were  then  asked^  I  think,  by  the    8  May  1871. 

noble  lord  if  she  did  not  agree  to  go  what  you  would  

do  with  her,  and  I  understood  you  to  reply  that  you 

would  leave  her  without  any  interference,  although 
she  might  be  communicating  disease  ? — Of  course. 

19.269.  That  was  your  reply  ? — It  was. 

19.270.  But  would  you  not  think  it  right,  in  the 
event  of  a  prostitute  being  sent  to  prison  for  disorderly 
conduct,  for  instance,  or  for  any  other  crime,  for 
her,  if  found  to  be  diseased,  to  be  sent,  subsequently 
to  the  term  of  her  imprisonment,  to  hospital,  and 
kept  there  as  a  matter  of  protection  ? — I  do  not  think 
you  have  any  right  to  do  that. 

19.271.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  to  approve  of 
or  suggest  any  means  of  getting  women  who  are  in 
prison  into  hospital  except  by  their  own  voluntarily 
going  there  ? — Except  by  their  own  voluntarily  going 
there  ;  and  I  believe  myself  if  voluntary  hospitals 
were  only  established,  and  the  benefits  were  put  out  to 
this  class  of  women,  they  would  flock  into  them  as  fast 
as  they  could. 

19.272.  Then  may  we  take  it  that  your  judgment 
is  this,  that  if  by  certain  operations  other  than  that 
of  the  present  Acts  we  could  di'ive  or  compel  women 
to  go  into  hospital,  you  would  rather  expect,  if  the 
hospitals  were  practically  voluntaiy,  that  women  would 
go  there  in  greater  numbers,  and  that  they  would 
not  be  prevented  going  there  by  the  fact  that  they 
would  be  detained  there  until  cured.  Is  that  your 
judgment  ? — Yes  ;  because  any  compulsory  Act  is 
sure  to  be  a  failure.  Take  vaccination  and  see  what 
a  complete  failure  that  is.  It  is  called  the  compulsory 
Act,  but  it  is  a  complete  failure. 

19.273.  You  would  rather  trust  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  disease  under  which  they  were  suffering  leading 
them  to  take  advantage  of  the  means  of  cure  provided  ? 
— I  believe  that  if  there  are  proper  means  of  cure  pro- 
vided for  these  women  where  they  can  go  of  their 
own  free  will  and  accord  they  will  go,  because  it  is  so 
far  carried  out  that  it  is  often  now  stated,  at  least  I 
read  it  in  the  medical  papers,  that  women  go  to 
Aldershot  for  the  sake  of  the  hospital,  in  which  they 
are  compelled  to  remain  until  cured. 

19.274.  Would  you  go  to  this  extent,  that  in  the 
event  of  a  brothel-keeper  harbouring  diseased  pros- 
titutes, such  brothel-keeper  should  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  without  its  being  necessary  to  prove  a  guilty 
knowledge  of  such  harbouring  ? — No,  I  should  not  go 
to  that  extent,  because  if  you  go  to  that  extent  you 
make  prostitution  a  Government  thing  altogether,  and 
a  poor  woman  who  keeps  a  brothel  must  be  to  a  certain 
extent  under  the  Government. 

19.275.  Are  you  prepared  to  go  to  this  extent  in 
relation  to  Government  interference  with  the  disease, 
that  you  would  not  fine  a  cabman  for  allowing  a  small- 
pox patient  to  ride  in  his  cab  ? — I  think  myself  no 
small-pox  patient  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  so.  I 
think  Government  ought  to  supply  proper  vehicles 
for  small-pox  patients. 

19.276.  Should  you  say  that  Government  was 
justified  in  bringing  in  a  law  to  punish  the  cab-diiver 
for  taking  a  patient  in  his  cab  ? — Yes,  I  agree  with 
that  matter  completely.  Government  ought  to  bring 
in  a  law  to  punish  any  driver  carrying  a  small-pox 
patien  t,  but  small-pox  is  a  legitimate  disease,  syphilis 
is  not  a  legitimate'  disease ;  it  is  a  disease  simply 
brought  about  by  a  man  committing  adultery  with 
these  women  ;  it  is  a  different  disease  altogether.  One 
is  a  natural  disease  vrhich  you  cannot  help,  and  the 
other  is  a  disease  which  you  need  not  have  at  all 
unless  you  go  and  have  connexion  with  these  women. 

19.277.  That  is  quite  true  as  regards  a  man,  but  is 
it  true  as  regards  a  woman  ? — Women  are  often 
diseased  by  men. 
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FORTY-  19,278.  Can  j'ou  say  tiiat  a  jmre-inimTed  woman 

THIRD  DAY.  may  not  be  brought  in  contact  with  a  diseased  man? 
— Of  course  she  may. 

19.279.  Her  husband? — A  husbaud  may  give  dis- 
ease to  his  Avife,  and  frequently  does. 

19.280.  And  that  disease  may  have  been  contracted 
in  one  of  these  brothels  ? — It  may  have  been. 

19.281.  At  all  events  I  will  take  your  answer  to  be, 
that  while  you  consider  that  Government  may  in- 
terfere to  prevent  a  driver  making  use  of  his  cab  in  a 
manner  which  may  lead  to  the  propagation  of  disease, 
you  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  Government  ought  to 
interfere  with  the  brothel-keeper  who  carries  on  his 
trade  in  such  a  manner  as  creates  disease  ? — Most 
decidedly.  I  do  not  think  Government  ought  to 
interfere  at  all. 

19.282.  With  regard  to  hospitals  you  stated,  I 
think,  that  you  thought  that  Parliament  would  not 
grant  money  for  the  establishment  of  hospitals  ? — I 
think  it  is  more  probable  that  it  will  not. 

19.283.  Are  you  aware  that  Government  does  grant 
money  for  such  a  purpose  ? — To  Lock  Hospitals  ;  but 
that  is  only  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  I  believe 
some  for  the  ordinary  class  of  people,  but  practically 
for  their  own  servants. 

19.284.  Are  you  aware  that  one  important  part  of 
the  operation  of  these  Acts  is  the  fact  that  Govern- 
ment have  provided  hospital  accommodation  in  sub- 
jected districts  ? — Yes  ;  l^nt  then  it  is  to  protect  their 
own  servants,  not  the  public  so  much.  They  are  for 
the  class  of  prostitutes  whom  soldiers  and  sailors  go 
with  principally,  not  the  class  the  civil  people  go  witli 
60  much. 

19.285.  That  no  doubt  is  the  fact,  but  do  you  see 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  simply  because  these  Acts 
which  require  compulsory  examination  of  Avomen  in 
the  subjected  districts  were  repealed  Parliament 
would  refuse  to  grant  support  to  these  district  hos- 
pitals ? — I  think  very  likely  it  Avould.  Of  course 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  would  or  not. 

19.286.  However,  you  speak  to  this  clearly,  you 
think  the  public  benevolence  is  more  likely  to  be 
exerted  in  support  of  voluntary  hospitals  for  this 
disease  in  consequence  of  the  greater  interest  that  is 
now  taken  in  the  question  ? — No  doubt. 

19.287.  That  you  have  no  doubt  about  whatever  ? — • 
That  I  have  no  doubt  about  whatever. 

19.288.  Can  you  state  from  your  own  knowledge, 
that  notwithstanding  the  careful  arrangements  made 
in  Paris  for  the  prevention  of  this  disease,  there  is 
still  a  large  amount  of  venereal  disease  in  Paris  ? — 
Certainly  I  can.  I  can  give  this  instance,  the  last 
time  I  was  in  Paris  about  200  women  were  examined 
at  the  Sanitary  Office,  and  out  of  the  registered 
women  those  diseased  were  about  one  in  twenty,  and 
out  of  the  non-registered  those  diseased  were  about 
one  in  three,  the  latter  being  clandestine  prostitutes. 

19.289.  Then  in  point  of  fact  the  disease  was 
much  more  prevalent  amongst  the  clandestine  prosti- 
tutes than  amongst  the  registered  prostitutes  ? — No 
doubt  about  it,  and  it  is  the  same  in  this  country  at 
the  i^resent  moment ;  it  is  the  clandestine  prostitutes 
who  distribute  disease  about  this  country,  not  the 
regular  prostitutes. 

19.290.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of 
prostitutes  in  Paris,  did  you  make  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  police  regulations  with  reference  to  women 
there  ? — To  a  certain  extent  I  did,  but  not  thorough^. 

19.291.  Are  you  aware  that  the  police  are  not  dis- 
posed to  bring  under  the  register  any  Avomen  unless 
they  have  very  strong  and  repeated  evidence  of  the 
fact  of  their  being  public  prostitutes  ? — I  believe  it  is 
carried  out  in  this  way  :  if  a  policeman  sees  a  girl 
loitering  about,  and  he  thinks  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
prostituting  herself,  he  takes  her  to  the  Prefecture  of 
Police,  and  she  is  examined  and  warned,  and  is  let  go, 
and  she  is  afterwards  brought  up  three  times  in  the 
same  way  before  they  register  her  and  make  a  prosti- 
tute of  her. 

19.292.  Subject  to  this  limitation,  that  a  girl  under 
21  is  handed  over  to  her  parents  ? — No  ;  of  a  younger 


age  than  that.  I  think  it  is  girls  under  15.  I  do  not 
think  they  hand  them  back  after  that  age.  I  think 
they  put  them  on  the  register  if  they  are  16  or  17, 
but  I  am  not  certain  of  the  ago.  1  know  if  they  are 
young  girls  of  12  or  13  they  communicate  with  their 
parents  immediately. 

19.293.  But  of  this  you  are  quite  satisfied,  that  after 
say  15  or  16  there  must  be  repeated  instances,  you 
say  three  times  ? — They  must  be  brought  up  three 
times  before  the  medical  officer,  and  he  examines 
them. 

19.294.  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  examination 
takes  place  ? — It  takes  place  at  the  Prefecture  of 
Police,  close  by  Notre  Dame. 

19.295.  Not  at  St.  Lazare  ? — No  ;  St.  Lazare  is  an 
hospital  whei-e  they  send  diseased  women  to.  When 
a  woman  is  examined  by  the  medical  man,  and  he 
finds  any  disease  upon  her,  he  says  "  St.  Lazare  ;"  and 
she  goes  to  a  room  by  herself,  and  is  taken  away  in 
an  omnibus. 

1 9.296.  You  say  you  noticed  such  a  large  proportion 
of  clandestine  prostitutes  who  were  diseased.  How  is 
it  that  tliose  women  were  not  on  the  I'ogister  ? — Because 
they  have  to  be  brought  up  three  times  by  the  police 
before  they  are  put  (m  the  register. 

19.297.  I  notice  in  the  report  of  the  Venereal  Com- 
mission that  there  were  1,934  apparent  or  alleged 
prostitutes  arrested  by  the  ]3olice  ? — Yes. 

19.298.  And  that  out  of  that  1,934  no  less  than 
1,125  were  restored  to  their  friends  ;  would  that  be 
because  they  Avere  not  brought  up  more  than  once  or 
tAvice  ? — No  ;  I  believe  the  parents  or  friends  are 
communicated  with  before  the  police  put  them  on  the 
register  of  prostitutes,  so  as  to  give  the  friends  a 
chance  of  getting  them  aAvay  from  the  life  they  lead. 

19.299.  Does  not  that  shoAv  that  there  is  a  great 
hesitation  in  France,  on  the  part  of  the  police,  as  to 
putting  the  Avomen  on  the  register? — No  doubt  about 
it,  because  you  can  see  that  by  the  number  of  clandes- 
tine prostitutes.  There  are  supposed  to  be  only 
3,000  or  4,000  in  Paris,  Avhere  I  should  suppose  there 
are  more  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  Avorld. 

19.300.  Then  in  the  first  instance  the  police  require 
Avomen  to  be  brought  up  three  times,  and  in  the  case 
of  young  girls  they  communicate  Avith  their  friends, 
and  altogether  they  have  considerable  difficulties  put 
in  the  Avay  of  placing  these  Avomen  upon  the  register  ? 
— Yes  ;  because  Avhen  once  a  Avoman  is  registered 
she  can  never  get  off  the  register  again.  Even  if  she 
marries  she  does  not  get  oft"  the  register. 

19.301.  Then  the  effect  of  that  is,  in  your  judg- 
ment, that  a  A^ery  considerable  number  of  women 
carrying  on  the  trade  of  common  prostitutes  in  Paris 
are  not  registered  at  all,  and  are  not  under  the  super- 
A'ision  of  the  jiolice? — I  should  think  there  are  at 
least  eight  or  ten  times  the  number  of  Avomen  carrying 
on  the  trade  of  prostitutes,  Avho  are  not  under  the 
supervision  of  the  police,  than  there  are  of  those  who 
are  under  it. 

19.302.  With  respect  to  one  of  your  late  answers, 
in  the  report  I  have  before  me  of  the  Committee  on 
Venereal  Diseases,  it  is  stated  that  about  700  or  800 
Avoraen  annually  obtain  the  erasure  of  their  names 
and  abandon  prostitution,  that  is  hardly  consistent 
with  Avhat  you  have  just  noAV  said  } — No,  that  is  not 
so,  certainly,  but  I  cannot  speak  from  facts,  only  Avliat 
I  believe  to  be  the  case. 

19.303.  Then  alloAV  me  to  put  before  you  this, 
Avhich  states*  that  "  the  erasure  is  attended  Avith  no 
"  difficulty  in  the  case  of  projected  marriage,  or  of 
"  organic  infirmities,  certified  by  one  of  the  surgeons  of 
"  the  dispensary,  and  also  of  women  Avho,  having  re- 
"  turned  to  their  families,  live  with  them,  and  have 
"  given  proof  of  orderly  conduct.  In  other  cases,  the 
"  person  applying  to  have  her  name  erased  from  the 
"  register  is  subjected  to  a  two  or  three  months  special 
"  surveillance,  and  if  her  change  of  conduct  appears 

likely  to  be  permanent  she  obtains  the  definite  erasure 
"  of  her  name.  About  700  or  800  Avomen  annually 
"  obtain  the  erasure  of  their  names,  and  abandon 

*  App.,  page  liv. 
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"  prostitution."  That  is  not  consistent  with  what  you 
have  just  now  said  ? — The  answer  1  gave  is  what  I  was 
told  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police  in  Paris.  The  head 
medical  man  there  told  me  that  it  was  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  get  off  the  register.  Even  after  a  woman 
was  married,  he  said,  she  was  obliged  to  come  and 
report  herself. 

19.304.  However,  that  is  not  consistent  with  this 
authoritative  statement  ? — No,  it  is  not ;  that  is  only 
what  I  heard  myself  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police  in 
Paris. 

19.305.  Then  there  must  be  some  other  reason  why 
the  police  in  France  are  not  disposed  to  place  women 
on  the  register  without  great  care.  Does  not  it 
seem  that  there  must  be  some  other  reason  beyond  the 
difficulty  of  getting  off  the  register,  because  it  is  clear 
that  they  take  very  great  care  in  putting  them  on  ? — 
Most  likely. 

19.306.  But  the  end  of  it  is,  that  the  system  of 
France  is  very  different  in  its  operation  from  the 
system  proposed  to  be  carried  out  in  England  ? — It 
seems  to  me  that  the  system  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  in  England  is  just  founded  on  the  French  system. 

19.307.  But  differently  ? — It  is  different  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  The  real  thing  is,  the  periodical  exami- 
nation of  women  is  the  same,  and  if  tliey  are  found 
diseased  they  are  sent  to  hospital,  and  kept  there 
until  well.  That  is  the  grand  principle,  except  that 
they  keep  the  brothel-keepers  under  their  control 
more,  which  I  think  you  propose  to  do  now  ;  and  if 
you  intend  to  do  anything  at  all  you  must  keep  them 
under.    It  is  no  use  attacking  the  prostitutes  only. 

19.308.  The  regulation  of  the  brothel-keeper  is  an 
important  element  ? — The  regulation  of  the  brothel- 
keeper  is  an  important  element  of  the  system,  and 
that  is  the  reason  they  have  so  little  disease  among 
the  registered  women.  As  I  said  before,  they  look 
after  the  women,  and  see  that  they  are  careful  of 
themselves,  because  if  a  woman  is  sent  away  diseased 
they  lose  a  certain  amount  of  custom. 

19.309.  In  that  way,  if  a  brothel  keeper  here  is 
placed  under  criminal  proceedings  for  harbouring 
a  diseased  woman,  it  would  lead  them  to  send  them 
to  hospital,  would  it  not  ? — Most  likely. 

19.310.  {Dr.  Bi-idges.)  Are  you  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Acton's  book  ? — Yes. 

19.311.  You  are  familiar  no  doubt  with  what  he 
says  about  the  French  system  ?— I  read  his  book 
some  10  or  12  years  ago,  when  it  first  came  out,  but 
I  do  not  remember  much  about  it  now. 

19.312.  He  gives  this  fact,  which  I  will  quote  : 
"  The  authorised  annual  radiation,"  by  "  radiation  " 
he  means  the  liberation  from  public  control,  getting 
off  the  register,  "  of  prostitutes  during  the  10  years 
ending  1854,  averaged  258  ;"  258  persons  authorised 
in  the  regular  way  v/ere  taken  off  the  register  ? — I 
do  not  quite  understand  that  question. 

19.313.  Mr.  Acton  is  speaking  of  the  way  in  which 
women  get  off  the  register.  I  rmderstand  you  to 
say,  from  information  you  received,  you  consider  it 
exceedingly  difficult  for  a  person  to  get  off  the  register 
in  Paris  ? — Yes. 

19.314.  I  was  quoting  this  passage  to  you.  He 
pays  :  "  The  authorised  annual  radiation,"  that  means 
the  erasing  of  the  name  from  the  register,  "  during 
the  10  years  ending  1854,  averaged  258."  That  is, 
258  women  were  taken  off  the  register  every  year  ? — 
—Yes. 

19.315.  You  have  not  any  return,  or  writing,  or 
printed  statement  of  facts  which  contradicts  that  ? — 
No.  The  only  statement  was  this  conversation  which 
I  had  at  the  prefecture  of  police.  I  may  have  had  a 
wrong  impression,  but  I  give  you  what  my  impression 
was  from  the  doctor. 

19.316.  I  understand  you  to  state  a  very  strong  con- 
viction that  it  is  the  clandestine  pi'ostitutes  who 
distribute  disease  over  this  country  ?  —  Most  de- 
cidedly. 

19.317.  May  I  ask  you  what  facts  you  base  that 
upon? — Simply  my  own  professional 

26937. 


Men  come  to  me  very  seldom  who  get  it  from  regular 
whores,  but  it  is  from  clandestine  prostitutes. 

19,318.  In  what  part  of  the  country  are  you  prac- 
tisino;  ? — London. 


19,319.  Have  you  very  much  experience?- 


-  A 

the 


knowledge. 


good  deal  of  experience.    I  was  connected  with 
Farringdon  dispensary  for  12  years. 

19.320.  Your  practice  ranges  pretty  freely  amongst 
all  ranks  ? — Amongst  all  classes  of  people. 

19.321.  May  I  ask  what  you  call  a  clandestine 
prostitute  in  London.  We  have  no  women  sub- 
jected to  the  regular  supervision  of  the  police,  have 
we  r — No.  I  call  a  woman  who  does  not  frequent 
the  Argyll  or  the  Holborn  Casino,  but  who  walks 
about  the  streets,  such  as  work  girls,  ballet  girls,  and 
that  class  of  girls  principally,  who  will  go  with  any- 
body who  accosts  her  to  some  coffee  shop,  a  clandestine 
prostitute. 

19.322.  You  have  not  had,  I  suppose,  experience  in 
towns  M'hich  are  protected  towns  under  the  pre- 
sent Acts  ? — ^No.  The  only  town  that  I  saw  was 
Portsmouth. 

19.323.  You  have  not  practised  there  ? — No. 

19.324.  And  therefore  you  have  not  had  experience 
of  the  technical  distinction  between  regular  prostitutes 
and  clandestine  prostitutes  ? — No. 

19.325.  I  understand  you  then  to  say,  from  your 
experience,  that  the  disease  is  spread  rather  by  the 
higher  class  women  than  the  lower  ? — No,  by  the  lower 
class. 

19.326.  What  reason  have  you  for  supposing,  if 
the  Acts  were  extended  to  the  part  of  the  population 
where  you  practice,  that  these  women  of  whom  you 
speak,  wo  lid  not  come  under  the  supervision  of  the 
police  ? — Simply  because  the  police,  I  do  not  think, 
would  take  the  trouble  to  look  after  that  class  of 
women.  They  would  most  likely  Ije  bribed  by  the 
better  class  of  women  to  leave  them  alone. 

19.327.  These  women  who  spread  the  disease  are 
not  the  richer  but  the  poorer  class  ? — The  poorer 
class. 

19.328.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  able  to  bribe 
them  ? — No.  I  thought  you  said  if  the  Acts  were  ex- 
tended to  the  richer  class.  I  say  I  do  not  think  the 
richer  class  would  come  under  the  Acts,  fi-om  the  fact 
of  being  able  to  bribe  the  police,  and  to  go  away 
quickly  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another,  so  that 
the  police  would  not  be  able  to  find  them. 

19.329.  I  believe  you  said  a  certain  class  of  women 
spread  the  disease  more  than  another  ?— Yes. 

19.330.  That  is  a  poorer  class?  —  Yes,  a  lower 
class. 

19.331.  What  reason  have  you  for  supposing  this 
class  would  not,  if  the  Acts  were  extended  to  your 
part  of  the  metropolis,  come  under  the  supervision  of 
the  police  ? — I  think  they  would. 

19.332.  They  would  not,  therefore,  be  clandestine 
prostitutes  ? — They  would  not  be  clandestine  pros- 
titutes. 

19.333.  Then  it  is  not,  so  far  as  your  experience 
goes,  the  clandestine  prostitutes  who  distribute  disease 
in  this  country  ? — Yes.  I  say  it  is  the  clandestine 
prostitutes  who  distribute  the  disease  more  ;  and  then, 
amongst  prostitutes  themselves,  I  say  the  lower  class 
distribute  disease  more  than  the  wealthy  class. 

19.334.  But  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  owing  to 
the  fact  of  not  having  practised  in  a  part  of  the  country 
to  which  the  Acts  apply,  you  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  practically  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
tinction between  clandestine  and  ordinary  prostitutes  ? 
— Of  course  I  have  had  no  practical  experience  at  all, 
simply  what  women  in  Portsmouth  have  told  me 
themselves.  They  said  they  were  not  examined.  It 
Avas  only  poor  women  who  were  examined  there. 

19.335.  Your  opinion  rests  only  on  what  the  women 
of  Portsmouth  have  told  you  ? — What  the  women  of 
Portsmouth  have  tola  me  themselves,  and  I  suppose 
they  were  to  be  believed. 

19.336.  You  are  very  strongly,  I  understand,  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  voluntary  hospitals  ? — 
Strongly  in  favour  of  it. 

4  T 
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FORTY-  19,337.  You  think  constitutional  syphilis  a  very 
THIRD  DAY.  serious  disease  ? — Most  decidedly  it  is. 

  19,338.  And  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the 

B  W^'^Du       community  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 
MR  c'^S^'       19,339.  You  consider  its  ravages  amongst  the  rising 
__'  '      generation  of  children  very  considerable  ? — There  is  a 
8  May  1871.    good  deal  of  hereditary  syphilis  amongst  children. 

  19,340.  You  think  therefore  that  it  is  very  urgent 

that  it  should  be  dealt  with  in  some  vi'ay  or  other  ? — 
I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  dealt  vpith  in  some  way  or 
other. 

19.341.  Are  you  aware  that  the  voluntary  system 
has  been  tried  in  some  of  the  places  in  which  the  Acts 
have  been  subsequently  tried  ? — No. 

19.342.  You  are  not  aware  that  the  voluntary 
system  has  lipon  tried  at  all  ? — No.  I  know  there  were 
workhouses  where  women  were  admitted,  but  no  real 
lock-hospital  except,  I  think,  one  at  Bristol. 

19.343.  Have  you  never  heard  that  women  who  go 
into  voluntary  hospitals  are  very  apt  to  leave  them 
before  they  are  cured  in  the  case  of  a  ship  coming  into 
a  port  or  a  regiment  coming  into  a  town  ? — I  never 
heard  it  stated  so  ;  but  then  I  say  I  would  make  it  a 
sine  qua  non  that  every  woman  going  into  hospital 
should  stay  there  until  she  was  cured. 

19.344.  Y'^ou  would  make  her  sign  a  voluntary 
agreement  to  remain  in  the  hospital  until  cured  ? — 
Yes. 

19.345.  And  you  would  enforce  that  agreement  ? — 
I  would  enforce  that  agreement. 

19.346.  By  the  police  ? — No,  not  by  the  police. 
Simply  if  she  would  not  remain  in,  I  would  let  her 
go  ;  but  I  believe  every  woman  would  remain  in. 


19,347.  In  case  she  wished  to  go,  are  you  prepared 
to  keep  her  in  by  force  ?— No,  you  could  not  keep  her 
in  by  force. 

19,318.  But  supposing  you  were  able  to  do  so, 
would  you  do  so  in  that  case  ?— If  you  were  able  to  do 
so,  as  a  matter  of  course  I  should. 

19.349.  I  mean,  you  would  not  make  the  hospital  to 
that  extent  a  prison  ?— No ;  I  would  not  make  it  so 
at  all.  I  would  simply  ask  a  woman  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment that  she  would  remain  in  hospital  until  she  got 
well,  and  I  should  make  her  understand  distinctly  that 
she  was  to  do  so,  and  I  believe  she  would.  I  think  if 
they  clearly  understood  that  they  had  to  do  it,  and 
understood  the  necessity  of  it,  they  would  remain. 

19.350.  But  what  would  you  leave  it  to  ? — Her  own 
sense  of  honour. 

19.351.  You  are  not  prepared  to  exercise  any  com- 
pulsion ? — No  compulsion  whatever. 

19.352.  I  understand  you  to  be  quite  clear  that  you 
have  a  right  to  detain  a  small-pox  hospital  patient  in 
the  hospital  ?— No.  I  said  it  was  quite  right  for 
Government  to  fine  a  cabman  for  taking  a  small-pox 
patient  in  a  cab,  because  it  makes  it  a  centre  of  con- 
tagion, and  gives  disease  to  healthy  people,  and 
Government  is  quite  right  in  insisting  on  that  man 
disinfecting  that  cab  before  he  lets  it  out  again  for 
hire. 

19.353.  In  the  case  of  a  small-pox  patient  wishing 
to  go  out  of  hospital,  and  thereby  spreading  contagion 
in  his  own  neighbourhood,  would  you  consider  the°Iaw 
had  any  right  to  detain  him  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has. 


Dr.  Charles  Bell  Taylor  wa 

19.354.  {Chairman.')  Are  you  a  doctor  of  medicine  ? 
—Yes. 

19.355.  Where  do  you  practise  ? — Al  Nottingham. 

19.356.  Have  you  always  practised  thei-e? — For 
the  last  10  years  only. 

19.357.  Have  you  had  much  acquaintance  practi- 
cally with  the  disease  which  is  the  subject  of  inquiiy 
before  this  Commission  ? — I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
it.  I  have  not  attended  such  cases  as  a  speciality 
at  all. 

19.358.  Have  you  seen  much  of  prostitutes  ? — Yes, 
in  the  Nottingham  Lock  Hospital. 

19.359.  And  you  have  treated  them  there  ? — I  have 
treated  them  thei'e. 

19.360.  You  have  taken  a  very  great  interest  in 
these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

19.361.  And  have  written  various  pamphlets  on  the 
subject  ? — Yes. 

19.362.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  earliest  Act 
which  was  passed,  the  Act  of  1864  ? — Yes. 

19.363.  That  Act  subjected  a  woman  who  is 
rctually  affected  with  contagious  disease  to  be  taken 
to  a  hospital  by  a  magistrate's  order,  and  there 
examined,  and  secluded  until  cured.  You  are  aware 
that  the  Act  of  1864  went  to  that  extent,  and  no 
further  ? — Yes. 

19.364.  Do  you  think  that  that  law  sanctioned  the 
grossest  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  that 
had  ever  been  proposed  to  a  British  Parliament  ? — 
Yes,  I  agree  to  that. 

19.365.  You  think  that  a  woman,  a  common  pros- 
titute, who  hires  out  her  body  for  money,  in  a  state 
of  disease,  is  entitled  to  the  same  liberty  to  which 
any  harmless  subject  of  these  realms  is  entitled  ? — 
She  is  entitled  to  the  same  amount  of  liberty  as  any 
man  in  the  same  condition. 

19.366.  Do  men  hu'e  out  their  bodies  for  prostitu- 
tion ? — There  can  be  no  trade  without  a  buyer  and  a 
seller,  and  I  consider  the  man  [as  much  a  trader  as 
the  woman,  and  also  as  likely  to  spread  disease. 

19.367.  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question.  I  put 
to  you  the  condition  of  a  woman  who  gains  a  liveli- 
hood by  hiring  out  her  body  for  the  use  of  men,  and  I 
put  to  you  the  case  of  that  woman  in  a  state  of 
disease.    Is  it  a  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject 


called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  : 
to  restrain  her  in  the  practice  of  her  calling  while  she 
is  in  that  state  of  disease  ?— Yes,  I  consider  it  is.  I 
do  not  think  that  you  have  any  right  to  foi'cibly 
physic  and  forcibly  operate  upon  British  subjects 
against  their  will,  especially  Avhen  they  have  committed 
no  crime  or  legal  offence  whatever. 

13.368.  You  have  expressed  this  opinion  that 
gonorrhoea  and  soft  sores  which  form  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  venereal  disease,  97  per  cent,  at  least, 
Avhile  local,  trivial,  and  unimportant  in  themselves, 
are  nevertheless  great  checks  upon  incontinence  ? — 
Yes. 

19.369.  And  consequently  valuable  safeguards 
against  the  more  subtle  and  comparatively  dangerous 
poison  of  syphilis.  Do  you  still  adhere  to  that 
opinion  ? — Certainly. 

19.370.  Then,  it  being  your  opinion  that  gonorrhoea 
is  a  powerfvd  check  upon  incontinence  and  a  safeguard 
against  syphilis,  you  would  not  attempt  to  cure  it  ? — 
Yes,  I  would  cure  it  in  all  cases  that  come  voluntarily, 
but  ]  think  if  you  could  get  rid  of  gonorrhcea  and  soft 
sores  without  getting  rid  of  syphilis,  you  would  do 
more  harm  tlian  good. 

19.371.  But  you  consider  the  existence  of  gonorrhoea 
is  a  safeguard  against  syphilis  — I  consider  a  man  who 
has  had  an  attack  of  gonorrhoea  is  checked  probably 
in  a  career  of  vice.  A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire, 
and  a  man  who  has  had  a  bad  attack  of  gonorrhcea  is 
annoyed  and  frightened  without  being  seriously 
damaged,  and  it  operates  as  a  great  check  in  future, 
and  he  is  much  more  careful,  and  very  frequently  it 
is  the  means  of  saving  him  from  pursuing  a  course 
of  life  which  undoubtedly  would  have  ended  in  an 
attack  of  true  syphilis. 

19.372.  You  are  of  opinion  that  syphilis  has  greatly 
decreased  of  late  years  ? — Unquestionably. 

19.373.  And  is  no  longer  a  disease  so  formidable  as 
to  require  special  legislation  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

19.374.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  women  of  the  town 
being  taken  up  in  such  a  state  of  rottenness,  that  they 
could  hardly  hold  together  ? — No  ;  I  should  say  it  is 
absolute  nonsense. 

19.375.  Absolute  nonsense  — Yes,  unquestionably. 

19.376.  Then  if  medical  men  of  character  and  re- 
putation have  stated  that,  you  still  say  it  is  absolute 
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nonsense  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  not  believe  it.  As  a  rule, 
prostitutes  are  longer  lived  and  healthier  than  women 
who  are  engaged  in  an  honest  course  of  life. 

19.377.  You  say  it  is  a  wholesome  occupation  ? — It 
does  not  have  the  effect  of  shortening  their  lives  or 
injuring  their  health  materially. 

19.378.  {Canon  Gregory^  You  would  think  it 
fair  to  treat  men  and  women  in  the  same  way  with 
respect  to  this  disease,  would  you  not  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  very  unfair  to  treat  either  in  the  way  of 
periodical  examinations. 

19.379.  I  am  not  speaking  of  periodical  exami- 
nations, but  should  you  say  it  was  a  fair  principle  to 
act  upon,  that  if  it  was  right  and  fair  to  place  a  re- 
straint upon  the  liberty  of  a  man,  it  was  equally  right 
and  fair  to  put  it  upon  the  woman  ? — Yes,  if  you 
apply  it  at  all,  it  must  be  applied  to  both  sides. 

19.380.  You  are  aware  with  regard  to  soldiers  and 
sailors,  for  whose  benefit  these  Acts  were  supposed  to 
be  passed  there  is  a  great  restraint  on  their  liberty  if 
they  become  diseased  ? — But  then  they  are  naturally 
under  a  despotism.  They  have  forfeited  their  liberty 
for  a  consideration,  and  are  in  a  different  position 
from  free  citizens  in  the  towns  wherein  they  are 
quartered. 

19.381.  Is  it  not  a  province  of  the  State  to  use  all 
legitimate  means  to  suppress  vice  ? — Unquestionably. 

19.382.  Then  if  any  supervision  of  the  police  had  a 
tendency  to  suppress  vice,  would  it  not  be  legitimate  to 
use  the  police  for  that  puipose  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
right  to  employ  the  police  to  interfere  with  people  who 
are  committing  no  crime  or  legal  offence  at  all. 

19.383.  But  is  it  not  a  crime  against  the  State  to 
propagate  disease  that  will  leave  very  deep  marks  on 
the  next  generation,  and  so  produce  a  series  of  subjects 
of  a  lower  tyjie  of  physical  strength  ? — No  doubt  the 
State  has  a  right  to  interfere  for  the  prevention  of 
disease,  but  only,  in  my  oj^inion,  when  danger  threatens 
a  considerabbe  portion  of  the  population  against  which 
care  and  prudence  will  not  suffice  for  protection. 

19.384.  But  is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  care  and 
prudence  do  not  suffice  in  this  instance,  because  many 
married  men  by  becoming  vicious,  communicate  it  to 
their  wives,  and  so  a  great  number  of  most  respect- 
able people  become  diseased  ? — It  cannot  be  allowed 
that  care  and  prudence  will  not  protect  men  from 
venereal  disease.  I  say,  if  a  man  in  the  commission  of 
an  immoral  act  deliberately  inoculates  himself  with  a 
venereal  malady,  it  is  no  business  of  the  State's  to 
interfere.  I  think  that  care  and  prudence  will  protect 
anyone  fi'om  venereal  disease,  it  is  a  malady  that  is 
acquired  voluntarily. 

19.385.  How  will  care  and  prudence  protect  a 
virtuous  and  innocent  wife  from  being  diseased  by  a 
vicious  husband  ? — I  do  no  see  how  she  can  avoid  it. 
He  can  avoid  it,  and  he  is  the  person  to  blame. 

19.386.  {^Sir  John  Pakington.)  She  is  the  person 
to  suffer  ? — Yes,  the  innocent  always  suffer. 

19.387.  {Mr.  Ry lands.)  I  think  you  have  an  objec- 
tion generally  to  State  interference  for  the  prevention 
of  disease,  have  you  not  ? — No,  not  for  the  prevention 
of  disease,  only  within  proper  limits. 

19.388.  But  have  you  not  any  ejection  to  any  com- 
pulsory intervention  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
induce  people  to  take  any  steps  in  connexion  with 
the  prevention  of  disease  ?~The  State  has  a  right  to 
interfere  only  when  care  and  prudence  will  not  pro- 
tect the  individuals.  As  I  said  before,  if  a  man  in 
the  commission  of  an  immoral  act  deliberately  inocu- 
lates himself,  it  is  no  business  of  the  State's. 

19.389.  But  would  you  go  to  this  extent,  that  the 
interference  of  tlie  State  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  in  matters  of  disease,  sometimes  lessens  the 
voluutaiy  action  of  the  public  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, and  by  that  means  leads  to  the  extension  rather 
than  the  diminution  of  it  ? — Unquestionably,  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  these  Acts  increase  disease, 
they  afford  a  false  security,  and  constitute  a  great 
temptation,  especially  to  married  men.  I  know  myself 
maiTied  men  come  to  London  and  elsewhere  and  see 
these  piostitutes  in  the  street,  but  are  afraid  very 


much  to  go  with  them  lest  they  should  take  something 
home.  If  you  remove  that  fear  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  to  prevent  them  from  consorting  with  those 
women.  Then  the  secarity,  not  real,  but  false,  which 
I  maintain  it  is,  will  aggravate  every  evil,  both 
physical  and  moral,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

19.390.  With  reference  to  general  opinions,  can  you 
say  within  your  own  knowledge  and  practical  expe- 
rience, that  there  have  been  cases  in  which  husbands 
have  been  induced  to  go  with  these  women  under  the 
false  security  of  the  Acts,  and  have  in  consequence 
contracted  the  disease  ?  —  1  will  not  say  husbands, 
but  I  have  known  fellow-students  myself  in  Paris, 
who  wei'c  induced  to  go  with  women,  and  they  used  to 
say  the  examinations  are  a  guarantee  that  the  women 
are  all  right,  and  there  was  no  risk,  but  I  know  that 
they  contracted  disease. 

19.391.  Have  you  ever  met  with  any  case  of  any 
person  who  contracted  disease  in  the  subjected  dis- 
tricts Avho  has  come  to  you  as  a  "patient  ? — Yes,  one 
married  man. 

19.392.  And  that  is  the  case  of  the  character 
which  I  have  now  put  before  you  ? — Yes,  he  married 
a  very  nice  wife,  and  came  to  me  with  venereal 
disease  which  he  had  contracted  in  one  of  the  sub- 
jected districts,  and  I  said  to  him,  "You  have  a 
venereal  sore  ;  you  have  been  with  some  woman;" 
and  he  said,  "  I  have  been  protected  ;  I  have  been 
"  down  to  one  of  these  districts  where  the  Act  was 
"  in  force.  I  have  no  right  to  have  this  disease  ;  it 
cannot  be  ; "  and  I  said,  "  But  it  is ;  the  protection 
is  no  protection  at  all,"  and  he  seemed  very  indignant 
indeed  that  he  had  been  subjected  to  the  risk.  He 
said  he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  jumping  out  of 
window  as  going  with  a  girl  in  Nottingham  or  any 
other  town,  but  he  thought  it  was  safe  where  ho 
went. 

19.393.  Then  your  opinion  is,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  Acts  giving  a  false  security  they  are  a  tempta- 
tion which  leads  to  vice^  and  in  that  way  to  more 
disease  than  they  check  ? — Unquestionably  ;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it. 

19.394.  A  great  deal  has  been  stated  before  us  with 
reference  to  the  point  just  brought  under  your  notice, 
as  to  the  innocent  suffering  for  the  guilty,  that  chil- 
dren are  frequently  affected  with  syphilitic  symptoms 
in  consequence  of  the  vice  of  the  parents.  Is  that 
within  your  knowledge  ?  —  Yes  ;  with  regard  to 
inherited  syphihs,  it  is  not  quite  clear  what  inherited 
syphilis  is,  or  whether  the  symptoms  which  are 
ascribed  to  it  are  due  to  that  cause.  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hutchinson  discovered  the  symptoms  which  are 
attributed  to  hereditary  syphilis,  and  I  beheve  he  is 
right,  but  many  other  men,  and  erainent  men,  entirely 
disagree  with  him.  Von  Groefe,  with  whom  I  was 
at  Berlin,  entirely  disagrees  with  that.  Pie  does  not 
conceive  that  those  symptoms  which  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hutchinson  conceives  to  be  due  to  inherited  syphilis 
are  due  to  inherited  syphilis  at  all,  and  I  think  we 
have  a  right  to  protest  against  any  legislation  founded 
upon  the  shifting  sands  of  mere  medical  opinion  or 
theory.  Moreover,  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  himself 
states  it  does  not  affect  one  in  5,000  of  the  children  we 
are  called  upon  to  protect.  That  is  his  own  assertion, 
and  he  is  a  man  who  has  diagnosed  syphilis  very  liber  ally. 
He  discovered  these  symptoms,  and  knows  more 
about  the  subject  than  anybody  else.  Moreover,  I 
have  a  right  to  say  that  in  my  experience  as  ophthal- 
mic surgeon  to  the  Midland  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
these  symptoms  affect  the  eye  more  frequently  almost 
than  any  other  organ  of  the  body,  and  I  am  in  a 
position  to  state  that  they  are  very  easily  cured. 

19.395.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Thomas  Ballard  ?— I  do 
not  know  him  personally. 

19.396.  Are  you  aware  that  he  has  paid  attention 
to  this  matter  and  aas  taken  gi-eat  pains  to  ascertain 
cases  of  inherited  syphilis  ? — I  am  aware  that  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  diseases  in  children, 
and  that  he  said  at  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London, 
a  short  time  ago,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  case  of 
infantile  syphilis. 
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19.397.  Did  te  not  Fay  on  that  occasion  that  he 
had  taken  very  great  pains  in  order  to  get  a  case  of 
inherited  syphilis  and  failed  ? — Yes,  and  I  wrote  to 
him,  not  mentioning  my  vicM'S  upon  the  matter  at  all, 
but  merely  saying,  "'Is  it  true  that  you  have  not 
found  a  single  case  of  inherited  syphilis  ?"  and  he 
■wrote  back  and  said,  "  It  is,  and  if  you  can  show  me 
one  I  shall  be  obliged  and  glad  to  go  and  see  it." 

19.398.  You  have  spoken  of  the  shifting  sands  of 
medical  opinion.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  few  years 
figo  a  great  many  diseases  were  held  to  be  pi'o- 
duced  from  secondnry  syphilis,  which  are  now  ques- 
tioned as  having  that  origin  ? — Yes,  unquestionably. 

19.399.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  the  present  moment 
a  very  wide  diflerence  of  opinion  would  be  entertained 
aniongst  medical  men  as  to  any  particular  case  which 
might  be  submitted  to  them,  one  saying  it  was  a  case 
of  inherited  syphilis,  or  of  secondary  symptoms,  and 
another  man  saying  it  was  not? — Unquestionably  the 
profession  are  divided  on  the  point. 

19.400.  I  think  with  reference  to  this  question  alto- 
gether of  inherited  disease  and  diagnosis  and  means  of 
determining  symptoms,  there  is  very  great  divergence 
of  opinion  amongst  medical  men  ? — Very  great. 

19.401.  As  to  the  communication  of  this  disease, 
would  you  consider  that  the  repeated  examination  of 
a  number  of  women  successively  would  entail  any 
serious  risk  of  the  disease  being  spread  by  the  use  of 
the  speculum  ? — Unquestionably. 

19.402.  We  are  told  that  very  cai'eful  measui-es  are 
taken  to  prevent  that  by  passing  the  instrument, 
immediately  after  examination,  I  think,  into  lime 
water  } — A  solution  of  per  manganate  of  potash. 

19.403.  Condy's  fluid  ?— Condy's  fluid,  so  it  is 
stated. 

19.404.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that,  notwith- 
standing these  precautions,  there  Avould  still  be 
danger  ? — Yes,  I  believe  there  would  be.  There  is 
no  doubt  Lallier,  for  instance,  at  the  Medical  Society 
of  Paris  in  1864,  produced  a  patient  to  whom  syphilis 
had  been  communicated  hj  means  of  the  Eustachian 
catheter,  and  on  the  following  October  various  other 
cases  were  mentioned  by  different  members  of  the 
society,  17  in  all  ;  and  since  then  others  have  been 
mentioned.  Now  the  Eustachian  catheter  is  about 
the  size  of  a  quill  pen,  which  is  passed  up  the  nostril 
in  the  case  of  deafness.  It  is  an  instrument  which 
you  can  understand  is  readily  cleaned,  and  by  which 
you  Avould  think  it  Avould  be  almost  impossible  to 
communicate  disease,  and  no  one  can  deny  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  numbers  of  cases  have  occurred  where 
disease  has  been  communicated  by  this  instrument, 
that  women  are  subject  to  great  risk  who  are  examined 
with  the  speculum.  Smoking  tobacco  pipes,  also, 
would  produce  it,  and  one  glass  blower  will  com- 
municate it  to  another ;  and  there  are  various  other 
ways.  We  cannot  deny  that  when  women  are  ex- 
amined in  rapid  succession,  one  after  another,  with  a 
vaginal  speculum,  which  is  a  long  and  complicated 
instrument,  which  takes  along  time  to  clean  thoroughly, 
they  are  subjected  to  great  risk,  especially  Avhen  we 
reflect  that  women  appear  quite  healthy  when  they 
may  have  syphilis  in  its  worst  form,  and  be  able  to 
communicate  it. 

19.405.  I  suppose  in  one's  idea  the  painful  results 
of  this  operation  must  be  exaggerated.  Practically  it 
is  not  a  very  painful  operation,  is  it? — Yes,  it  is  in 
some  cases,  but  not  in  many.  In  some  cases,  especially 
in  young  gii'ls,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
examination  with  the  speculum  is  a  most  painful 
process. 

19.406.  Then  from  your  practical  knowledge  you 
Avould  be  disposed  to  believe  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  to  us  that  some  Avomeu  have  suffered  very 
much  from  it  ? — Exactly,  I  do  not  doubt  it  for  a 
moment.  In  fact  some  women  cannot  have  intercourse, 
the  pain  is  so  frightful. 

19.407.  I  suppose  the  mode  of  examination  of  these 
Avomen  Avould  differ  in  various  places,  I  mean  as  to 
the  medical  appliances,  there  is  not  always  the  same 
mode  of  examination  in  different  places  ? —  No,  in 


private  practice  a  woman  lays  on  her  side,  and  everv 
care  and  delicacy  is  observed,  but  in  this  examination 
the  Avoman  is  fixed  into  a  chair,  and  her  legs  put  into 
slippers,  the  chair  turned  upside  down.  She  is 
exposed  freely  in  the  most  indelicate  manner  possible 
to  conceive. 

19.408.  Then  you  would  judge,  Avhen  it  is  attempted 
to  be  shown  that  the  Avay  they  deal  Avith  a  modest 
Avoman  in  private  practice  in  examination  is  similar 
to  that  which  occurs  under  the  I'ough  instrumentality 
of  the  examining  room  for  prostitutes,  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  tAVO  cases  ? — Decidedly, 
it  is  not  the  same  thing  at  all. 

19.409.  And  that  the  examination  of  prostitutes  is 
altogether  of  such  a  character  that  you  believe  that  it 
must  necessarily  have  a  degrading  and  demoralising 
effect  upon  them  ? — Unquestionably  ;  my  opinion  of 
it  is  this,  that  it  is  an  outrage  Avhich  nothing  human 
ought  to  submit  to. 

19410.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  soldiers 
in  reference  to  these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

19.411.  In  Avhat  way?  —  I  have  met  them  ou 
furlough  ;  they  have  come  to  me  at  the  eye  infirmary 
at  Nottingham,  and  I  have  asked  them  Avhere  they 
have  been  staying  ;  they  have  told  me  in  one  of  the 
subjected  districts,  and  I  have  asked  them  their 
opinion  about  it,  and  especially  Avith  regard  to  the 
periodical  examinations.  One  of  these  men  told  me 
that  the  examinations  of  soldiers  for  the  detection  of 
disease  were  quite  useless.  He  said,  and  I  believe 
him  thoroughly,  because  a  medical  officer  engaged  in 
examining  them  has  told  me  the  same  thing  :  "  We 
"  file  before  the  surgeon,  and  he  just  looks  at  us.  It 
"  is  a  duty  he  does  not  like,  and  Ave  do  not  like  it, 
*'  and  no  real  examination  takes  place.  Now  if  a  man 
"  is  suffering  from  gonorrhoea,  he  can  readilj^  conceal 
"  it  by  emptying  his  bladder  before  examination  ;  if 
"  he  has  a  sore,  and  the  foreskin  is,  as  they  ordinarily 

are,  rather  long,  the  sore  is  completely  concealed." 
But  T  said  to  this  soldier,  there  are  sores  Avliich 
cannot  be  concealed ;  what  do  you  do  then  ? — 
"  Oh,  we  get  the  orderly  serjeant  to  answer  for  us  at 
"  the  roll-call,  and  we  do  not  go  there  at  all."  I  said, 
"  But  Avill  the  orderly  serjeant  do  that  ?"  and  he  said, 
"  Oh  yes  ;  Ave  do  the  same  thing  for  him  ;  "  so  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  number  of 
these  diseased  men  go  about  Avho  are  not  included  in 
the  examinations  or  statistical  retui'ns  of  disease. 
The  observation  does  not  apply  to  the  stations  Avhere 
the  Acts  are  not  in  force,  simply  because  Avhcre  they 
are  enforced,  the  soldiers  dread  the  detection  of  the 
disease,  because  they  are  asked  to  point  out  the 
Avomen  Avho  have  infected  them.  Now  they  do  not 
like  this  sort  of  meanness,  and  it  is  not  natural  they 
should,  they  may  be  attached  to  the  woman  in  many 
shapes  and  ways,  and  they  profess  to  have  been 
drunk,  and  the  authorities  say,  "  If  you  do  know  the 
Avoman  you  must  point  her  out  ;"  and  I  am  told  that 
the  sj^ies  go  round  Avith  them  for  her  to  be  pointed 
out.  The  soldier  does  not  like  that,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  he  conceals  the  disease,  and  you  cannot 
depend  on  the  returns. 

19.412.  Then  indirectly,  your  judgment  Avould  be, 
these  Acts  in  that  Avay  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
disease  by  inducing  soldiers  to  keep  back  the  know- 
ledge of  it  ? — To  conceal  it,  unquestionably. 

19.413.  And  you  are  of  opinion,  I  judge  from 
your  remark  just  now,  that  women  in  the  same  Avay 
may  conceal  their  being  diseased  ? — Undoubtedly. 
It  fosters  clandestine  prostitution  immensely.  The 
women  have  such  a  horror  of  this  examination,  that 
they  Avill  not  submit  to  it,  and  they  evade  the  police 
in  all  shapes  and  Avays,  and  practice  clandestinely. 
I  know  a  brothel  in  Paris  which  was  there  in  1854, 
and  I  know  it  was  there  two  years  ago,  a  confec- 
tioner's shop,  where  nobody  would  suspect  there  were 
any  immoral  women  at  all.  They  disguise  themselves 
like  respectable  women,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
no  woman  avIio  is  respectable  is  safe  from  the  perqui- 
sitions of  the  spies,  and  when  they  become  diseased, 
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they  so  dread  being  followed  and  watched  into  drug- 
gists shops,  or  a  hospital,  or  a  medical  man's  house, 
that  they  bear  any  amount  of  disease  rather  than  be 
forced  into  the  ranks  of  notorious  prostitutes,  and 
become  thus  permanent  sources  of  infection,  and  never 
are  cured. 

19.414.  Then  you  think  if  voluntary  means  were 
taken  for  the  provision  of  means  of  cure  of  this  disease, 
the  probability  is  that  the  disease  might  be  checked 
more  completely  than  by  the  steps  now  taken  for  the 
check  of  disease  ? — Very  much  more.  I  believe  if 
you  circulated  leaflets  among  the  women,  desiring 
them  to  apply  within  certain  limits  to  voluntary 
hospitals,  they  would  do  so  most  gladly.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessaiy  to  restrict  them  and  keep  them 
prisoners,  or  even  confine  them  at  all  in  a  great 
majority  of  instances.  Men  are  not  confined  Avhen 
treated  for  these  diseases.  Numbers  of  men  suffering 
from  them  are  out  of  doors,  and  walking  and  going 
about  their  daily  avocations,  and  there  is  no  more 
necessity  to  confine  women  than  men.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  if  they  had  these  inducements  to  come  for- 
ward they  would,  and  that  you  would  get  a  large  class 
whom  you  would  get  in  no  other  way.  Mr.  Lane 
gave  evidence  to  that  effect. 

19.415.  (Sir  W.  James.)  With  regard  to  the  case  of 
the  innocent  wife  which  was  brought  before  you,  your 
answer  will  be,  I  think,  that  she  Avill  be  very  much  more 
likely  to  be  infected  with  the  disease  under  a  system 
where  these  Acts  are  prevalent,  than  under  a  system 
where  perfect  liberty  of  the  subject  is  secured  ? — 
Certainly,  because  you  could  not  offer  the  husbaud  a 
greater  inducement  to  go  astray  than  to  tell  him  that 
public  women  Avere  disinfected  for  his  use. 

19.416.  {Dr.  Bridges.')  I  gather  one  of  your  views 
is  that  these  Acts  tend  to  increase  the  disease  by  in- 
ducing men  to  fornicate  more  freely  than  they  used  ? 
— Unquestionably. 

19.417.  Under  the  impression  that  they  can  do  so 
with  impunity  ? — Yes ;  of  course  there  can  be  no 
greater  inducement  than  that.  If  you  make  vice 
apparently  safe,  you  must  increase  its  prevalence, 
and  I  defy  you  to  increase  its  prevalence  without 
increasing  disease. 

19,4]  8.  You  say  syphilis  is  a  very  serious  disease? — 
No,  I  do  not.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  true 
syphilis,  I  am  speaking  of  constitutional  syphilis,  it  is 
readily  and  permanently  cured;  but  of  persons  who  con- 
tract venereal  disease,  75  per  cent,  are  at  the  veiy  least 
cases  of  gonorrhoea,  and  the  remaining  25  are  sores, 
but  only  a  very  small  portion  of  these  sores,  1  out 
10,  are  truly  syphilitic. 

19.419.  That  is  not  my  question,  but  do  you  con- 
sider true  syphilis  a  serious  disease  ? — Well,  it  is  a 
serious  disease.  It  is  a  cause  of  relapsing  illness  in 
the  original  sufferer,  and  in  some  cases  a  source  of 
detriment  to  the  offspring ;  but  taking  all  the  cases 
together,  nothing  like  so  serious  as  has  been  repre- 
sented. 

19.420.  You  would,  however,  think  it  so  serious 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  that  the 
public  by  voluntary  means  should  take  active  measures 
for  its  cure  ? — Yes  ;  any  voluntary  means  I  would 
support. 

19.421.  Such  voluntary  means,  I  suppose,  would, 
if  worth  anything  at  all,  tend  to  reduce  the  disease, 
would  they  not  ? — Unquestionably,  voluntary  means. 
These  women  have  nowhere  to  go  to  when  diseased. 

19.422.  I  understand  that  you  would  have  every- 
where throughout  the  country  places  to  which  a 
woman  could  voluntarily  resort  and  where  she  could 
be  efficiently  treated  ? — Quite  so  ;  I  think  you  owe 
that  to  them. 

19.423.  Would  not  that,  just  in  proportion  as  those 
means  were  efficient,  tend  to  produce  exactly  that 
feeling  of  security,  or  increase  that  feeling  of  security 
of  which  you  have  been  complaining  ? — Not  in  the 
slightest  degree,  because  when  men  know  these  women 
are  not  examined  there  is  no  security  whatever. 

19.424.  Supposing  a  woman  could  give  anything 
like  probable  proof  that  she  liad  recently  come  out  of 


one  of  these  hospitals,  would  not  that  be  an  induce- 
ment to  men  to  consort  with  her  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
fact  of  having  recently  come  out  of  a  venereal  hos- 
pital Avould  induce  any  man  to  have  intercourse,  I 
think  quite  the  contrary  ;  but  if  recently  examined 
and  proclaimed  free  from  disease  and  clean  for  safe 
usage  it  is  a  different  thing-. 

19.425.  But  the  fact  of  coming  out  of  a  hospital 
would  be  a  guarantee,  would  it  not  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  would.  I  do  not  think  that  is  much  tempta- 
tion. The  temptation  is  the  examination,  and  in 
France  the  brothels  are  crowded  on  examination 
days. 

19.426.  I  understand  you  would,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  by  your  own  voluntary  means,  attack  syphilis 
in  every  legitimate  way  ? — Yes,  unquestionably. 

19.427.  And  if  possible  eradicate  it  altogether? — 
Any  form  of  this  disease.  I  should  be  glad  to  com- 
bat every  disease.  The  instincts  of  my  profession 
would  prompt  me  to  do  so. 

19.428.  And  if  eradicated  this  check  on  fornication 
which  you  lay  stress  upon  would  be  removed,  would 
it  not  ? — It  never  will  be  eradicated. 

19.429.  Have  you  at  all  paid  attention  to  the 
few  voluntary  hospitals  that  have  been  set  up  ? — 
No,  I  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  them.  I 
believe  further  the  women  do  not  know  of  them.  I 
think  that  is  the  great  mistake. 

19.430.  Have  you  been  informed  that  it  is  found 
to  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  detain  women  in  these 
hospitals  ? — I  am  told  so,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  for  a 
moment.  ^,t  the  Lourcine  Hospital  in  Paris,  for 
instance,  which  is  a  voluntary  hospital,  the  patients 
are  not  kept  against  their  will,  but  they  are  always 
kept  there  until  cured  by  persuasion. 

19.431.  It  has  been  proved  in  evidence  before  us, 
by  people  who  have  had  to  do  with  TOluntary  hospitals 
in  this  country,  that  women  leave  them  whenever 
a  ship  comes  into  port,  or  a  regiment  into  the  town  ? 
— I  know  that  has  been  said,  but  Mr.  Woolcombe,  for 
instance,  mentioned  that  I  think  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Paliamentary  Commission.  He  said  that  "  when 
"  a  ship,  or  a  regiment  came  in,  we  used  to  have  some 
"  trouble  with  the  girls,  but  that  was  got  over  by 
"  giving  them  a  little  tea  or  amusement,  or  some- 
"  thing  of  that  kind."  And  I  think  those  voluntary 
means  would  induce  women  to  come  in  and  stay  in 
I  am  quite  sure  of  it.  They  are  amenable  to  persuasion. 

19.432.  To  turn  to  another  point  of  your  evidence 
with  reference  to  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
exists  amongst  medical  men  as  to  the  nature  of 
syphilis,  and  as  to  the  fact  of  syphilis  existing,  or  not 
existing  in  a  patient ;  you  I'eferred  to  certain  views 
recently  put  forward  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson, 
and  I  gather  from  you  that  you  meant  to  refer  to 
certain  symptoms  in  the  eyes  and  teetli  ? — Yes  ; 
inherent  syphilis. 

19.433.  Yes,  as  shown  by  certain  appearances  in 
children  in  the  eyes  and  in  the  teeth  ? — Yes. 

19.434.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  very  eminent 
physician,  Von  Grcefe  of  Berlin,  altogether  differed  from 
Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  as  to  that  being  a  part  of 
syphilis  ? — Yes. 

19.435.  Was  he  speaking  of  symptoms  in  the  eyes 
or  teeth,  or  both  ? — Altogether. 

19.436.  Of  both  those  sets  of  symptoms  ? — Yes. 

19.437.  Those  are  by  no  means  the  only  symptoms 
of  inherited  syphilis,  are  they  ? — Tlie  most  j^i'ominent 
symptoms. 

19.438.  But  long  before  Mr.  Hutchinson  began  to 
practise,  inherited  syphilis  was  a  disease  recognised  in 
the  profession,  was  it  not  ? — No  ;  all  those  symptoms 
were  attributed  to  scrofula.  It  was  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hutchinson  who  attributed  them  to  syphilis. 

19.439.  I  am  not  asking  you  whether  the  symptoms 
of  the  eyes  and  teeth  of  which  he  wrote  were  re- 
cognised as  syphilitic  before  his  time,  but  whether 
inherited  syphilis,  quite  apart  from  the  symptoms  in 
the  eyes  and  teeth,  was  recognised  as  a  fact  in  the 
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profession  before  Mr.  Hutchinson  wrote,  is  not  that 
so  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

19.440.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  not  find 
in  medical  treatises,  the  fact  of  inherited  syphilis  long 
before  his  time  ? — I  believe  he  discovered  the  signs 
of  inherited  syphilis,  those  which  in  the  present  day 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  it. 

19.441.  You  are  not  aware  that  long  before  he 
began  to  practise  inherited  syphilis  had  been  recog- 
nised?— No,  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  is  my  authority 
entirely  on  that  point. 

19.442.  Therefore  you  would  not  be  of  opinion 
that,  even  supposing  that  Von  Grafe  was  right,  and 
Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  wrong,  with  reference  to 
these  particular  symptoms  in  the  eyes  and  teeth,  yet 
still  nine  medical  men  out  of  ten  would  be  agreed  as 
to  a  child  being  a  sy])hilitic  child  or  not  ? — If  we 
banish  those  symptoms  we  shall  get  rid  of  inherited 
syphilis  altogether. 

19.443.  In  your  opinion  there  are  no  other  symp- 
toms ? — There  is  an  earthy  complexion,  and  a  depressed 
condition  of  the  nasal  organ,  and  so  on,  will  go  along 
with  it,  but  these  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hutchinson,  and  if  he  was  wrong  in  his  views  we 
should  have  no  inherited  syphilis  at  all. 

19.444.  You  do  not  recognise  certain  appearances 
about  the  anus  then  as  symptoms  of  inherited  syphilis  ? 
— Those  are  condylomata  and  rash,  perfectly  well 
marked  lesions. 

19.445.  You  do  not  regard  a  certain  marked  out- 
line of  the  feet  and  hands  as  symptoms  of  inherited 
syphilis  ? — No. 

19.446.  You  are  not  aware  that  they  had  been 
recognised  by  eminent  medical  men  before  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  time  ? — No. 

19.447.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  medical  authority 
before  us  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  detecting 
venereal  disease  in  prostitutes,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  looseness  of  the  genital  oi'gans  in  their  case. 
Would  that  in  your  opinion  be  true  ? — Well,  I  really 
do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not.  I  know  it 
is  very  difficult  to  detect  the  disease  ;  in  fact  it  is 
often  impossible.  In  fact  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  a  woman  is  in  a  contagious  condition  or  not. 

19.448.  Would  you  say  that  the  genital  organs  of  a 
prostitute  are  more  relaxed  than  would  be  the  case  in 
an  ordinary  woman  ? — I  could  hardly  give  any  opinion 
on  that  point.    I  do  not  think  there  is  much  diiFerence. 

19.449.  If  it  were  so,  and  the  genital  organs  were 
more  relaxed,  there  would  probably  be  less  pain  in  the 
introduction  of  the  speculum  than  in  the  case  of  an 
ordiuai'Y  healthy  woman? — If  a  woman  is  in  the  habit 
of  intercourse,  of  course  there  would  be  much  less  pain 
in  the  introduction  of  the  speculum  than  if  she  is 
not. 

19.450.  The  chief  pain  that  arises  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  speculum  is  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  has  had  very  little  sexual  intercourse,  is  it 
not  ? — But  it  may  occur  in  prostitutes  too. 

19.451.  There  may  be  pain  ? — Yes,  Dr.  Macoughlin 
says  spasms  of  the  vagina  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in 
prostitutes,  and  that  a  great  cause  of  existence  of 
spasms  of  the  vagina  is  the  introduction  of  the  instru- 
ment and  intercourse  too. 

19.452.  Supposing  you  had  the  management  of 
a  hospital,  I  presume  you  would  use  the  speculum  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  practice  ? — If  necessary.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  examine  always,  by  any 
means. 

19.453.  You  would  endeavour,  I  suppose,  to  detect 
deep-seated  disease  ? — Yes,  if  I  had  reason  to  sus- 
pect it. 

19.454.  A  statement  was  made  before  this  Com- 
mission, a  day  or  two  ago,  by  a  medical  authority,  that 
a  virtuous  woman,  who  had  never  had  syphilis  herself, 
and  had  never  received  it  from  anyone  else,  could 
communicate  syphilis  to  her  husband.  Do  you  believe 
that  ? — She  could  communicate  it,  certainly. 

1.9,455.  Then  you  mean  it  would  spontaneously 
originate? — No,  but  a  virtuous  woman  could  com- 


municate it  if  she  had  previously  had  intercourse  with 
an  infected  man  by  mediate  contagion. 

19.456.  But  'apart  from  that  she  could  not  com- 
municate it  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

19.457.  Do  I  understand  you  are  opposed  to  all 
State  intervention  for  the  prevention  of  disease  ? — 
No. 

19.458.  Would  you  agree  that  it  was  desirable  to 
send  people  with  infectious  fevers  into  hospitals 
against  their  will  ? — I  should  question  very  much 
whether  the  State  had  a  right  to  do  that. 

19.459.  You  are  opposed,  then,  to  the  Sanitary  Acts 
which  permit  that  ? — I  am  opposed  to  the  isolation 
of  persons  with  infectious  diseases  against  their  will. 
I  do  not  believe  in  taking  infected  children  from  their 
parents  into  hospitals. 

19.460.  Are  you  opposed  also  to  the  Compulsory 
Vaccination  Act  ? — I  believe  in  vaccination,  but  I 
believe  compulsory  vaccination  is  a  mistake  and  a 
failure,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  opposi- 
tion which  vfould  otherwise  not  have  existed. 

19.461.  {Sir  J.  Pukington.)  You  used  an  expres- 
sion just  now  which  requires  explanation:  "there  is 
no  doubt  these  Acts  have  increased  venereal  disease." 
How  do  you  establish  that  view  ?— From  Dr.  Bal- 
four's tables  published  in  the  parliamentary  blue  book. 

19.462.  You  are  of  opinion  that  those  tables  sub- 
stantiate the  general  statement  you  have  made  ? — 
Yes. 

19.463.  Have  you  the  figures  before  you  ? — I  can 
give  you  them  before  the  introduction  of  the  Acts,  at 
Devonport,  Plymouth,  Chatham,  Sheerness,  Shorn- 
cliffe,  Woolwich,  Aldershot,  and  Portsmouth  ;  during 
three  to  four  years  prior  to  the  introduction,  there  was 
a  falling  oflT  of  venereal  disease  among  the  troops  in 
the  ratio  of  871  per  6,000,  and  during  the  three  to  four 
years  following  the  adoption  of  legislation  the  decline 
ceased,  and  there  was  an  increase  of  66  for  the  same 
number. 

19.464.  Those  tables  are  before  us,  and  therefore 
of  course  we  have  the  same  opportunities  of  forming 
a  conclusion  upon  them  that  you  have,  but  be  they 
what  they  may,  they  refer  only  to  soldiers  ? — They 
refer  only  to  soldiers. 

19.465.  And,  therefore,  your  statement,  though 
general,  I  understand  you  now  to  say  ajiplies  to 
soldiers,  and  does  not  apply  to  other  parts  of 
the  population  ? — We  have  no  means  of  judging  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  Acts  on  other  parts  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

19.466.  This  Commission  has  the  means  of  judging 
by  the  evidence  that  comes  before  it ;  therefore  I  ask 
you  whether  your  general  statement  is  limited  to  Dr. 
Balfour's  statement  wholly  and  solely  ? — No ;  it  is 
with  reference  to  the  operation  of  similar  laws  abroad, 
in  Paris,  for  instance. 

19.467.  Speaking  of  Paris,  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  explain  your  own  words,  which  were  as  to  these 
Acts  Avhich  apply  to  England  and  not  to  Paris  ? — It 
is  the  same  thing  in  principle. 

19.468.  I  am  talking  of  England.  You  say,  "  There 
is  no  doubt  these  Acts  increase  disease,"  and  you 
answer  by  the  effect  produced  in  Paris.  How  do  you 
show  that  these  Acts  increase  disease  ? — By  the 
parliamentary  tables. 

19.469.  Which  apply  to  soldiers  ? — Which  apply  to 
soldiers. 

19.470.  Have  you  any  personal  experience  of  the 
working  of  these  Acts  in  the  districts  to  which  they 
are  applied  ? — No. 

19.471.  None?— None. 

19.472.  You  refer  to  the  pain  which  is  sometimes 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  speculum,  have  yon 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  speculum  yourself? — 
Yes. 

19.473.  Largely  ? — Sometimes  in  the  Lock  Hospital 
at  Nottingham  I  have  examined  15  a  day,  but  not 
very  largely  with  the  speculum, 

19.474.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  been  in  tiie  habit 
of  using  ihc  speculum,  and  the  cases  in  which  you- 
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have  used  it  have  been  for  the  most  part  with  women 
of  loose  character  and  prostitutes  ? — Yse. 

19.475.  Have  you  known  any  considerable  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  women  of  that  description  wliere  the 
introduction  of  the  speculum  has  caused  pain  ? — No, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  in  my  own  practice  noticed 
any  considerable  pain  occasioned. 

19.476.  I  apprehend  that  in  the  case,  I  think,  you 
used  the  expression  of  the  speculum  being  painful  to 
young  girls,  you  referi'ed  to  the  natural  smallness  of 
the  parts  ? — Yes. 

19.477.  That  would  not  apply  to  more  habitual 
prostitutes  ? — Not  usually. 

1 9.478.  I  think  you  stated  you  believed,  I  am  not 
sure  that  you  did  not  say  you  were  desirous  that 
voluntary  hospitals  should  be  established  as  widely  as 
possible  ? — Yes. 

19.479.  That  is  your  wish  ? — Certainly. 

19.480.  Did  you  state  your  desire  or  opinion  that 
women  should  be  detained  after  they  have  voluntarily 
entered  these  hospitals  until  they  are  cured  ? — There 
would  be  no  objection  of  course  to  detaining  them ; 
but  I  think  if  you  pass  any  law  of  that  kind  to  insist 
on  their  detention  you  will  prevent  their  coming. 

19.481.  You  think  it  woidd  be  desirable  on  obvious 
sanitary  grounds  that  they  should  be  detained  until 
cured  ? — Unquestionably,  just  as  you  would  cure  any 
other  disease. 

19.482.  Assuming  the  existence  of  a  hospital  in 
any  neighbourhood  known  in  that  neighbourhood  to 
be  a  Lock  hospital,  the  conditions  of  that  hospital 
would  probably  be  no  secret,  and  it  would  be  known 
if  diseased  persons  went  there  and  were  kept  there 
until  cured ;  you  seem  to  think  that  that  would  not 
hold  out  the  same  temptation  to  men  as  an  examination 
in  one  of  the  hospitals  under  these  Acts.  How  do  you 
distinguish  between  the  two  cases  ? — Because  in  the 
one  case  the  woman  is  diseased,  in  the  other  she  is 
subjected  to  periodical  examination.  No  man  would 
know  that  she  had  gone  to  hospital  and  got  cured  ; 
but  if  men  know  that  women  are  periodically  ex- 
amined, it  is  the  greatest  possible  inducement  that 
you  can  offer  them  to  have  intercourse  with  them. 

19.483.  Would  not  there  be  an  equal  inducement 
if  women  were  known  not  to  come  out  cf  the  hospital 
in  which  they  were  detained  until  well  ? — No,  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

19.484.  You   see  a  distinction  between 


two 


There  is 


the 

no  corn- 


cases  — An  immense  distinction, 
parison  whatever. 

19.485.  (&>  J.  Trelawn?/.)  I  wish  to  ask  you 
whether  I  understand  you  rightly  that  you  ';onsider 
it  rather  an  evil  than  a  good  to  put  an  end  to  gonor- 
rhgea  and  soft  sores  ? — So  far  as  the  propagation  of 
syphilis  is  concerned,  an  evil  undoubtedly. 

19.486.  And  if  you  had  your  way  you  would  rather 
let  that  class  of  disease  not  be  treated  in  Lock  hospitals  ? 
— No,  I  would  treat  them  all,  but  I  think  if  you  eould 
do  away  with  soft  sores  and  gonorrhoea  without  touch- 
ing syphilis  you  would  increase  syphilis  and  increase 
the  worst  forms  of  venereal  disease  in  consequence. 

19.487.  And  therefore  in  your  view  in  getting  rid  of 
syphilis  you  would  not  mind  getting  rid  of  gonorrhoea 
and  soft  sore  ? — No. 

19.488.  In  Lock  hospitals  then  you  would  treat 
patients  who  came  in  for  gonorrhoea  and  soft  sore  ? — 
Infecting  sore,  venereal  disease  of  any  kind  or 
description. 

19,189.  If  hospitals  for  the  cure  of  this  disease 
were  situated  in  small  towns  where  their  object  was 
notorious,  do  not  you  think  it  would  possibly  increase 
debauchery  in  men  ? — No,  because  they  would  not 
know  whether  prostitutes  were  diseased  or  not,  but  the 
fact  of  knowing  they  are  all  examined  is  the  greatest 
temptation  you  can  offer  any  man,  especially  married 
men. 

19.490.  The  knowledge  that  they  are  exempt  offers 
temptation  ?■ — Yes. 

19.491.  Yet  you  would  have  Lock  hospitals  in  such 
small  towns  as  you  have  described  ? — But  you  do  not 
periodically  examine  the  women  there.  *  Ques.  3438. 


19.492.  But  you  make  prostitution  safer  ? — It  is 
not  the  fact  that  it  is  safe,  but  the  fact  that  men  think 
they  are  safe. 

19.493.  But  that  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing  for 
the  purpose  of  the  argument  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  so 
in  the  slightest  degree. 

19.494.  Not  if  there  is  a  hospital  ? — That  does  not 
make  any  difference  ;  they  do  not  know  what  women 
have  been  to  it,  and  what  not,  but  in  the  case  of  these 
Acts  they  do  know  the  women  have  been  examined. 

19.495.  Take  two  small  towns,  in  one  of  which 
there  is  a  Lock  hospital  of  known  efficiency,  and  the 
other  in  which  there  is  none,  do  you  think  a  man 
wishing  to  go  with  a  woman  would  not  prefer  one 
who  had  been  to  the  Lock  hospital  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would  make  any  difference. 

19.496.  Now  with  respect  to  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hutchinson,  did  you  ever  read  his  evidence  delivered 
before  Mr.  Skey's  Committee  ? — Yes. 

19.497.  With  regard  to  the  effects  of  inherited 
syphilis,  for  example  ;  I  think  you  wei-e  just  now 
describing  what  is  the  special  affection  of  the  eye.  He 
is  asked  this  question*  :  "  What  description  would  you 
"  give  of  the  features  and  character  of  a  child,  the 
"  subject  of  inherited  syphilis,  say  thi'ce  weeks  after 
"  birth  ?" — A  syphilitic  infant,  according  to  my  ex- 
"  perience,  is  generally  born  quite  healthy  ;  it  is 
"  exceptional  to  find  any  symptom  during  the  first 
"  three  weeks,  but  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  or  a 
"  month,  or  from  that  to  six  weeks  the  child  generally 
"  begins  to  suffer  from  a  rash,  and  that  is  generally 
"  on  the  buttocks,  sometimes  scaly,  sometimes  papular, 
"  and  some  times  a  mere  blush  of  redness;  and  with 
"  the  rash,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
"  the  nares  takes  place,  and  the  child  generally  has 
"  snuffles.  At  this  time  the  child  in  most  cases  wastes, 
"  but  that  is  not  at  all  invariably  so ;  if  the  rash  is 
'•  severe,  and  if  the  skin  is  extensively  involved,  the 
"  child  almost  always  wastes,  but  if  the  skin  be  only 
"  slightly  affected  very  often  a  syphilitic  child  remains 
"  as  plump  and  as  healthy  looking  as  other  children." 
Does  that  agree  with  your  experience  ? — I  have  seen 
very  little  of  it.  My  experience  is  confined  more  to 
the  affection  of  the  eye.  I  have  seen  very  little  of 
infantile  syphilis. 

19.498.  Then  he  is  asked  this  questionf  :  "  Have 
"  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  cases  that  have  come 
"  before  you  in  whicii  the  eye  has  been  affected  ? — 
"  Speaking  at  a  guess,  I  should  think  at  the  Ophthal- 
"  mic  Hospital  about  one  in  five  of  our  patients  have 
"  either  inherited  of  acquired  syphilis  ;  but  perhaps 
"  I  am  exaggerating."  Do  you  agree  with  that 
answer  ? — I  have  lao  doubt  that  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hutchinson  speaks  the  truth,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
these  inherited  diseases  affect  the  eyes  more  frequently 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  taking  the  statis- 
tics of  an  ophthalmic  hospital  is  like  taking  the 
statistics  of  a  Lock  hospital. 

19.499.  {Mr.  Holmes- Coote.)  Do  you  believe  that 
by  the  introduction  of  the  speculum  any  surgeon  can 
distinctly  pronounce  whether  a  woman  is  cured  or 
not  ? — Certainly  not. 

19.500.  Therefore  you  would  say  the  examination 
with  the  speculum,  if  ever  so  carefully  performed,  is 
unsatisfactory  in  its  results.  You  cannot  pronounce 
a  woman  to  be  well  after  examining  her  by  means  of 
it,  though  3'ou  sometimes  may  form  an  opinion.  You 
have  not  an  oi^portunity  of  examining  every  part  ? — I 
believe  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  whether  a  woman 
is  in  a  contagious  condition  or  not  with  certainty — 
any  woman,  I  do  not  care  who  it  is. 

19.501.  With  regard  to  voluntary  hospitals,  you 
have  had  some  experience.  I  believe  that  vomen 
remain  there,  do  they  not  ? — In  the  Lourcine,  for 
instance,  they  are  easily  persuaded  to  stop  until  cured. 

19.502.  And  in  the  London  voluntary  hospitals, 
which  have  been  carried  on  for  centuries,  there  is  no 
trouble  ? — At  St.  Bartholomew's,  I  believe,  they  are 
kept  without  any  difiiculty. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


FORTY-  Mrs.  E.  P.  Cooke  was  called 

:inRD  DAY.       ,^  r^o  •  \    ^  .^  ,  r  xi 
  19,503.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  the  matron  of  thfc 

Mrs.         Eefuge  at  Chatham  ? — I  am. 

E.  P.  Cuohe.        19,504.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — For  two 

  years. 

8  May  1871.        19,505.  Is  it  a  large  house  ? — It  is  a  large  house, 
 hut  there  are  not  many  inmates.    We  can  accom- 
modate 22,  hut  have  only  at  present  15. 

19.506.  Is  your  principle  that  of  congregating  the 
women  under  one  roof  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  called  a  Refuge, 
but  really  is  a  home.  We  take  every  one  who 
comes ;  that  is  Avhy  we  call  it  a  Refuge. 

19.507.  Have  any  women  avIio  have  been  under  the 
operation  of  these  Acts  come  to  your  Refuge  ? — Yes, 
women  who  come  out  of  hospitals.  We  have  most  of 
til  em. 

19.508.  Many  Avho  have  not  been  in  hospital,  but 
examined  frequently  ? — Yes,  some  of  them. 

19.509.  Do  you  think  these  Acts  have  had  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  women  ? — I  think  not, 

19.510.  In  Avhat  Avay  do  you  think  they  have 
operated  badly  ?— I  think  they  are  demoralising.  I 
think  the  girls  Avho  come  in  now  under  these  Acts 
seem  to  be  thoroughly  immodest  and  given  up  to 
vice  ;  and  I  find  they  are  not  so  open  to  good  influences 
as  the  others,  and  they  seem  to  have  a  bad  influence 
on  the  others  that  have  not  been  under  the  Acts, 
talking  to  them  very  rudely,  and  immodest  in  their 
behaviour  in  their  bed-rooms  without  the  greatest 
supervision  ;  they  require  so  much  Avatchfulness, 
the  operations  of  the  Acts  seem  to  have  had  a  bad 
effect  previous  to  their  coming  in. 

19.511.  But,  I  presume,  those  who  come  into  your 
home  come  desirous  of  leaving  that  sort  of  life  ? — Not 
always. 

19.512.  Then  Avhy  do  they  come  ? — It  is  a  mystery 
to  myself.  I  think  they  want  to  go  somewhere  to 
get  a  little  stronger,  and  they  arc  not  prepared  to 
go  back  to  their  old  haunts.  They  know  it  is  not  a 
prison,  and  that  they  can  get  out  at  anytime,  and  they 
come  for  a  week  or  10  days  until  they  get  a  little 
stronger,  and  get  their  things  mended,  and  then  turn 
out  again.  They  are  very  unsettled  ;  quite  different 
from  the  other  class  of  girls  ;  they  do  not  seem  to 
liaAO  any  penitence  for  what  they  haA^e  done. 

19.513.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  Avith  the 
girls  under  these  Acts  ? — No,  because  I  ahvays  thought 
it  better  to  leave  them  and  their  past  life,  and  I  have 
ahvays  endavoured  to  make  them  forget  it. 

19.514.  Then  you  have  not  been  so  successful  with 

Adjourned  t 


n,  and  examined  as  foUoAvs  : 

girls  Avho  have  been  on  the  register  as  with  the 
others  ? — No  ;  but  there  are  exceptions.  I  have 
some  doing  Avell,  but  very  fcAV.  16  out  of  26  have 
gone  back  in  the  year. 

19.515.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  effect  of 
registering  the  Avomen  has  been  to  confirm  them  in 
that  mode  of  life  ?— Yes. 

19.516.  And  make  them  persevere  in  it  ? — Yes  ;  and 
they  think  they  have  some  one  to  uphold  them,  and  that 
they  can  go  into  hospital,  and  after  they  have  been  out 
in  sin  a  fortnight  or  two  they  certainly  go  back  again, 
they  are  as  bad  as  they  used  to  be.  'I'he  disease  is 
not  so  bad,  but  they  go  to  hospital,  and  then  come  to 
me  and  stay  Avith  me  a  little  Avhile,  aud  it  is  the  same 
Avith  the  other  homes,  they  do  not  stay.  The  best  of 
the  girls  stay  with  me,  but  they  are  exceptions  who 
feel  they  have  done  Avrong  and  feel  a  desire  to  do 
better,  they  stay  on. 

19.517.  Do  you  think  the  Acts  have  had  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  number  of  AVomen  of  the  town  in 
Chatham  ? — I  liaA'c  no  means  of  judging  of  that,  because 
I  have  not  been  much  in  Chatham,  I  have  kept  to  my 
home.  I  see  noAv  it  is  very  bad,  but  I  do  not  know 
Avhat  it  Avas. 

19.518.  Are  the  women  avIio  come  to  your  home  of 
the  very  lowest  class  who  associate  Avith  soldiers  ? — ■ 
Mostly  of  a  very  Ioav  class  of  women. 

19.519.  Ignorant  ? — 'Mostly  ignorant,  many  of  them 
cannot  read  or  Avrite,  and  they  are  very  lazy. 

19.520.  And  dirty  in  their  appearance?  —  They 
Avould  be.  I  am  obliged  to  exercise  very  great  and 
continual  supervision  over  them. 

19.521.  Is  their  language  bad  ? — I  do  not  allow  it. 
I  never  hear  any  bad  language  used.  Privately, 
perhaps,  the  laundress  tells  me  Avhen  they  come  in  they 
do  try,  but  I  am  so  exceedingly  particular  Avith  them, 
very  kind  and  very  firm,  and  I  must  say  they  behave 
well  in  that  respect  before  me. 

19.522.  Then,  as  a  rule,  these  registered  girls  do 
not  stay  long  ? — They  do  not. 

19.523.  They  go  back  to  the  streets  ? — They  go 
baek  to  the  street. 

19.524.  Do  you  think  that  the  Acts  have  any 
good  effect  ?  You  knoAv  nothing  about  the  disease 
itself  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  in  fact  I  do  not  know  Avhen  it 
makes  its  appearance.  They  tell  me  and  go  back  to 
hospital. 

19.525.  That  is  your  experience? — That  is  my 
experience. 

3  Friday  next. 
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PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Nathaniel  MASSE Y  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Somerset  Pakington, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  Walter  Charles  James,  Bart. 
Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 
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John  Henry  Bridges,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Mr.  Robert  Applegarth. 


Mr.  William  Shaen  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows : 


19.526.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  solicitor  practising 
in  London  ? — I  am. 

19.527.  And  you  are  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  organised  for 
the  repeal  of  these  Acts  ? — I  am. 

19.528.  For  many  years  you  have  taken  an  interest 
in  the  public  Avomen  of  tlie  tOAvn  ? — Yes,  I  have, 


especially  in  connexion  with  the  operations  of  the 
Association  for  Enforcing  and  Improving  the  Laws  for 
the  Protection  of  Women,  to  Avhich  I  have  been 
solicitor  for  the  last  20  years. 

19,529.  That  association  Avas  in  existence  long  before 
these  Acts  came  into  operation  ? — Yes  ;  and,  therefore, 
my  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  whole  subject. 
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19,530.  Was  your  attention  directed  to  the  Act  as 
soon  as  the  Act  of  1864  came  into  operation  ? — No  ; 
I  was  entirely  unaware  of  it.  My  attention  Avas  not 
directed  to  it  in  fact  until  the  Act  of  1869. 

19,531  That  is,  in  fact,  until  the  Act  of  1866  came 
into  active  operation  ? — Exactly  so. 

19.532.  The  Act  of  1864  attracted  very  little  atten- 
tion ? — I  believe  very  little.  I  knew  nobody  avIio 
was  aware  of  it. 

19.533.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  titles  of  these 
Acts  ? — Yes  ;  it  appears  to  nie  that  the  Avhole  mode 
in  which  the  Act  is  drawn  is  such  as  to  hide  up 
as  much  as  possible  the  real  nature  of  the  system 
introduced,  and  throuf^hout,  that  intention  is  quite 
apparent.  The  title  of  the  Act  is,  "  An  Act  for  the 
better  Prevention  of  Contagious  Diseases,"  but  I  think 
it  is  the  general  opinion — at  any  rate  it  is  the  expressed 
opinion  of  many  eminent  men,  that  there  is  only  one 
contagious  venereal  disease,  namely  syphilis  ;  and  I 
think  that  if  the  title  of  this  Act  had  been,  an  Act  for 
the  better  Prevention  of  Syphilis,  and  if  the  word 
"syphilis"  had  been  used  throughout,  in  the  forms 
especially,  it  would  have  drawn  much  more  careful 
attention  to  that  point,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
examining  surgeon.  I  think  that  the  examining 
surgeons  would  be  veiy  mucli  more  cautious  with 
regai'd  to  any  certificate  they  might  give,  if  it  was  a 
certificate  that  the  woman  they  examined  was  suffering 
from  syphilis.  At  present  they  appear  to  think  it  suffi- 
cient merely  to  ascertain  that  she  is  suffering  from  any 
kind  of  discharge  which  may  have  a  venereal  character. 

19.534.  But  you  Avill  observe  that  by  the  interpre- 
tation clause  of  the  Act,  which  appears  upon  the  first 
page,  the  term  "  contagious  disease "  means  venereal 
disease,  including  gonorrhoea,  and  therefore  it  is  of 
the  most  comprehensive  character  ? — But  if  the  opinion 
to  which  I  have  referred  is  correct,  that  interpretation 
clause  is  a  distinct  statement  of  that  which  is  not  the 
fact.  If  gonorrhoea  is  not  a  contagious  disease,  then 
it  cannot  be  made  so  by  an  interpretation  clause. 

19.535.  That  is  a  mutter  which  you  and  I  are  not 
judges  of? — Exactly;  I  am  referring  merely  to  the 
opinion  of  eminent  medical  men  on  that  subject. 

19.536.  Then  would  you  have  substituted  any 
other  title,  assuming  you  entertained  no  objection 
to  the  legislation  itself? — I  think  that  the  words 
"venereal  disease"  would  have  been  far  preferable, 
if  "  syphilis  "  is  not  considered  sufficiently  wide,  and 
would  at  once  have  pointed  out  Avhat  was  meant, 
because  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  former  Act  did  not  attract  attention 
in  the  first  instance,  was  because  the  "cmtagious 
disease"  was  confounded  with  ordinary  contagious 
diseases,  especially  the  contagious  diseases  of  animals 
mentioned  in  the  bill  which  was  passing  through  the 
house  pari  passu  with  that. 

19.537.  But  the  Legislature  is  not  i-csponsible  for 
the  carelessness  of  the  public  in  not  knowing  the 
distinction  between  the  measures  which  are  passing 
through  Parliament  ? — I  am  not  saying  they  are  re- 
sponsible. I  am  not  saying  what  was  the  intention, 
but  the  mode  in  which  the  Act  was  drawn  tended  to 
divert,  or  at  any  rate  not  to  attract  public  attention  to 
it  at  all,  until  suddenly  the  public  found  the  system 
was  coming  into  full  operation. 

19.538.  You  have  stated  your  objection  to  the  title  ; 
do  you  consider  there  is  any  objection  to  the  preli- 
minary clause  ? — Tt  seems  to  me  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  well-established  practice  of  English  legislation  to 
introduce  a  great  and  important  change  in  our  legis- 
lation without  placing  a  preamble  to  the  Act  in 
order  to  state  distinctly  what  is  intended  to  be  done ; 
and  I  noticed  in  the  debate  the  other  day,  though 
of  course  this  is  not  a  very  important  point,  on 
the  electoral  disabilities  of  women  that  point  was 
thought  worthy  of  an  observation  by  the  present  Prime 
Minister  as  an  objection  to  Mr.  Jacob  Bright's  bill. 
Here  there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all,  and  as  we  examine 
the  Acts  we  shall  see  it  more  clearly,  that  enormous 
changes  of  a  vital  character  are  introduced  ;  and  they 
are  introduced  without  the  slightest  ground  being 
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alleged.    I  think  that  that  observation  is  an  important  pouty- 
one,  because  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  put  a  ^OUETH  DAY. 
preamble  to  this  Act  which  would  be  at  once  truthful 
and  tolerable  to  the  public. 

19.539.  (Bishop  of  Carlisle.)  You  are  aware  that 
the  great  Education  Act  of  last  year  had  no  preamble 
whatever  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that  ;  the  Legislature 
appears  to  have  assumed,  and  I  am  glad  they  did  so, 
that  it  must  be  universally  acceptable. 

19.540.  (  Chairman.)  But  are  you  aware  also,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  verbiage  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, it  has  been  the  practice  of  late  years  to  dis- 
pense with  preambles  ? — I  know  they  have  become  very 
much  shorter,  and  are  not  so  universal  ;  but  I  think  the 
practice  I  have  laid  down,  that  where  a  great  change  is 
introduced  there  should  be  a  preamble,  is  generally 
observed  even  up  to  the  present  day.  The  next 
obser%"ation  I  venture  to  make  woidd  be  as  to  the 
employment  of  the  metropolitan  police  ;  that  is  in  the 
second  clause,  and  an  examination  of  the  law  upon 
that  subject  has  brought  me  to  the  somewhat  startling 
conclusion  that  the  whole  of  the  employment  of  the 
police,  in  the  town  of  South.ampton  at  all  events,  is  at 
the  present  moment  absolutely  illegal,  and  every  woman 
who  is  touched  by  a  metropolitan  policeman,  as  a 
policeman,  suffers  an  illegal  arrest.  The  only  authority 
for  the  employment  of  police  beyond  the  metropolitan 
district  that  I  am  aware  of  is  in  the  23d  &  24th  Victoria, 
chapter  135,  which  is  an  Act  for  the  employment  of 
the  metropolitan  police  force  in  Her  Majesty's  dock- 
yards and  military  stations.  There  is  no  schedule  to 
the  Act  to  state  what  are  yards  and  military  stations  ; 
the  phrase  in  the  Act  itself  is,  "  the  principal  military 
stations."  In  the  second  clause,  which  is  the  impor- 
tant, operative  clause,  there  is  the  following  proviso  : 
"  Provided  always  that  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
"  constables  of  the  metropolitan  police  when  without 
"  the  yards,  naval  and  marine  hospitals  and  infirmaries, 
"  and  marine  barracks  or  stations,  and  not  on  board  or 
"  in  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  belonging  to  Her  Majesty 
"  or  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  shall  only  be  used  in 
"  respect  of  the  property  of  the  Crown,  or  of  persons 
"  subject  to  naval  or  marine  or  military  discipline." 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  Southampton  is  not  either  a 
yard  or  a  military  station,  and  this  proviso  appears 
clearly  to  confine  the  authority  of  the  metropolitan 
police  in  such  places  as  those  to  the  property  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  persons  who  are  subject  to  naval, 
marine,  or  military  discipline.  That  clause  would 
cover  the  operations  of  the  police  in  all  the  other 
stations,  because  the  radius  within  which  they  may 
act  is  15  miles,  which  is  the  radius  adopted  by  the 
Act  of  1869  ;  but  Southampton  is  not  within  that 
distance,  and  I  conceive  there  is  at  the  present  time  no 
authority  whatever  for  the  employment  of  the  metro- 
politan police  in  that  town. 

19.541.  That  will  be  a  question  of  law  which  may 
be  determined  by  any  persons  dealt  with  under  the 
Act  appealing  to  the  courts  of  law? — Yes,  they  might, 
but  there  would  be  immense  difficulties  in  their  way. 
Later  on,  I  shall  ask  permission  to  make  an  observation 
on  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  protection  of  parties 
acting  under  it,  and  I  think  that  the  wording  of  the  clause 
there  would  be  found  sufficient  to  prevent  any  verdict 
going  against  a  man,  even  supposing  he  was  acting 
entirely  illegally,  if  there  was  any  colour  for  saying 
he  was  acting  tinder  authority,  under  an  order  of  the 
commissioner  of  police,  for  instance.  Then,  when  we 
come  to  the  interpretation  clause,  there  is  another 
remarkable  feature  in  this  Act.  As  a  general  rule,  Avhen 
powers  are  given  to  any  officer  who  is  one  of  a  grade,  we 
find  that  the  power  is  given  to  the  inferior  officer,  and 
the  interpretation  clause  says  that  the  inferior  officer 
shall  include  the  superior  officer,  so  that  what  is  given 
to  a  lieutenant  would  naturally  be  given  to  the  captain, 
and  what  is  given  to  an  inspector  would  naturally  be 
given  to  a  superintendent ;  but  here  the  Act  carefully 
gives  the  power  to  the  superior  officer,  and  then  by  the 
interpretation  clause,  that  apparent  protection  is  taken 
away  to  a  considerable  extent,  because  there  the 
superior  word  is  declared  to  include  the  inferior.  The 
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term  "  superintendent,"  of  whom  I  may  observe  there 
are  only  22,  shall  include  "  inspector,"  of  whom 
there  are  207.  If  the  powers  had  been  given  to  the 
inspector,  and  the  interpretation  clause  had  been 
"inspector  shall  include  superintendent,"  it  would 
have  been  unobjectionable,  and  in  accordance  with 
usage.  The  objection  becomes  more  important  when 
we  turn  to  the  Act  of  1866,  which  refers  only  to 
Ireland,  for  there  the  word  superintendent  is  to  include 
"  head  constable  or  any  other  constable  duly  authorized 
by  the  inspector-general so  that  the  apparent 
protection  of  giving  those  large  discretionary  powers 
only  to  the  superior  officer  in  Ireland  is  entirely  done 
away  with.  When  Ave  come  to  consider  the  duties 
which  the  inspector  has  to  perform,  we  shall  find  also 
that  even  in  England  it  is  illusory,  because  it  is  essential 
to  the  system  that  the  inspector  shall  act  on  information 
and  hearsay,  which  he  must  get  from  his  ordinary 
constables.  The  action  is  to  be  taken  by  the  superin- 
tendent, but  the  information  he  goes  upon  cannot  be 
his  own.  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  take  cogni- 
zance of  all  the  details  upon  which  his  action  must  be 
founded. 

19.542.  These  are  opinions  which  you  are  giving 
the  Commission  in  your  capacity  as  a  solicitor  ? — 
Simply  as  a  solicitor. 

19.543.  You  are  giving  us  a  legal  opinion  upon 
which  we  are  not  qualified  to  determine  ? — I  venture  to 
think,  however,  the  observations  are  so  simple,  that 
their  importance  may  be  estimated  by  any  educated 
person. 

19.544.  You  are  aware  that  these  Acts  have  been 
drawn  under  advice.  They  are  Acts  introduced  by 
Government,  not  by  private  members  of  Parliament, 
and  therefore  the  assumption  would  be  rather  in  favor 
of  their  being  in  order  ? — Yes,  it  would,  and  the  con- 
clusion I  draw,  is,  that  in  order  to  introduce  this  system 
it  was  necessary  to  hide  up  its  real  nature  as  much  as 
possible,  and  leave  everything  as  vague  as  possible, 
to  avoid  those  definite  provisions  and  definitions 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  in  English  law,  and 
especially  English  law  which  has  penal  conse- 
quences, and  to  introduce  what  is  much  more  like  the 
foreign  system  of  absolute  untrammelled  discretion  on 
the  part  of  administrative  officers  such  as  policemen. 
The  whole  object  of  the  system  is  to  cure  disease  by 
depriving  an  entirely  undefined  class  of  various  im- 
portant civil  rights.  The  object  of  course  is  to  cure 
disease.  It  is  proposed  to  be  attained  by  making  pro- 
visions which  are  applied  to  "  common  prostitutes," 
which  is  the  term  which  is  used  by  the  Act.  But  there 
is  no  definition  of  the  term  "  common  prostitute,"  either 
in  the  Act,  or,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  in 
any  law  book  at  all,  and  under  the  system  as  we  found  it 
when  the  attention  of  our  association  was  drawn  to 
it,  the  term  was  interpreted  so  as  to  include  large 
classes  of  women  who  could  not  have  been  included  if 
the  Act  had  contained  a  definition.  The  system  at  the 
present  moment  includes  a  class  of  women  who  are 
married  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  as  far  as  the  law  allows 
them  to  be,  because  the  military  law  of  this  country 
tends,  as  far  as  it  possibly  can,  to  prevent  marriage. 

19.545.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  these  Acts 
were  drawn  with  a  view  of  not  exposing  the  whole 
of  their  character  ?— Exactly  so  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  include  those  women  who  live  with 
single  soldiers,  and  are  as  faithful  to  them  in  large  num- 
bers of  cases  as  wives  are  ordinarily  iu  a  similar  class, 
if  there  had  been  a  definition  of  the  term  "  common 
prostitute."  Then  there  are  large  numbers  of  women 
in  garrison  towns  and  military  stations  who  are  engaged 
ostensibly  to  a  considerable  extent  in  an  honourable 
course  of  life,  washerwomen  and  sempstresses  of 
various  kinds,  or  wives  who  are  dependent  upon  the 
work  of  their  husbands,  which  is  more  or  less  im- 
certain,  but  who  from  time  to  time  act  like  prostitutes, 
and  I  think  that  no  definition  could  have  included 
them  in  the  class  of  common  prostitutes.  I  apprehend 
that  a  common  prostitute  must  mean  a  woman  who 
gains  her  living  by  prostitution. 

19.546.  Then  you  think  that  a  definition  of  "  com- 


mon prostitute  "  should  have  formed  part  of  the  Acts  ? 
— Yes,  a  definition  of  "  common  prostitute  "  should, 
have  formed  part  of  the  Act. 

19.547.  And  you  think  that  it  is  possible  now  for 
the  wife  of  a  soldier  who  is  not  a  common  prostitute 
to  be  brought  up  and  dealt  with  by  these  Acts  ? — Not 
only  is  it  possible,  but  I  have  many  cases  in  which  it 
has  been  done,  and  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
police  are  habitual.  They  make  no  distinction  what- 
ever between  a  common  prostitute  and  a  woman  living 
with  a  single  man.  The  police,  when  a  woman  has 
expostulated  and  said,  "  I  am  not  a  prostitute  ;  I  live 
with  so-and-so,"  have  replied,  "  That  makes  no 
difference,  you  are  not  married."  The  kind  of  evidence 
that  is  brought  by  the  police  before  magistrates  is  that 
the  defendant  consorts  with  prostitutes,  and  has  been 
seen  in  public-houses  with  them  and  is  habitually  in 
their  company. 

19.548.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  defending  women 
who  have  been  brought  up  under  these  Acts  ?■ — Yes, 
extensively.  I  have  made  very  careful  investigations 
into  the  working  of  the  Acts,  more  especially  in 
Plymouth,  Devonport,  Canterbury,  and  Dover.  I 
will  not  trouble  the  Commission  with  them,  but  to 
show  the  grounds  of  my  opinion,  I  have  here  the 
reports  of  the  investigations  in  those  places,  and 
they  consist  of  very  carefully  prepared  depositions 
from  subjected  women  and  other  witnesses  with 
regard  to  particular  cases.  There  are  some  of  those 
I  should  like,  especially  with  a  view  to  what  1  have 
just  now  been  saying,  very  shortly  to  refer  to.  The 
following  case  occurred  at  Canterbury  :  "  Mrs.  Dodd, 
the  wife  of  a  pig-dealer,  residing  at  21,  Lane, 
has  four  grown-up  daughters  living  at  home  witli 
hei',  and  says  they  are  all  respectable  girls."  This 
is  of  course  the  woman's  statement,  but  it  is  taken 
down  by  a  lawyer  accustomed  to  sifting  evidence  and  not 
inclined  to  believe  everything  that  is  said  without 
examination  and  cross-examination.  "  About  three 
months  ago  two  officers  came  to  her  house  and  insisted 
on  seeing  her  daughters.  The  men  said  they  were  sent 
there  by  girls  in  the  town."  And  that  illustrates  one 
of  the  great  evils  of  the  system.  The  metropolitan 
police  necessarily  get  their  information  from  prostitutes, 
and  it  constantly  happens  that  information  is  given 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  some  girl  who  has  been 
quarrelled  with  to  submit  to  the  system.  "  They  said 
they  had  been  sent  there  by  girls  of  the  town.  They 
said  they  must  go  to  Hawke's  Lane,"  that  is  the 
place  of  examination,  "  to  be  examined.  She  said 
they  should  not  go,  and  they  have  not  done  so,  and 
no  proceedings  have  been  taken  to  make  them."  In 
a  good  many  of  the  cases  there  is  an  immense  deal  of 
what  I  shall  call  persecution,  and  what  is  certainly 
the  very  greatest  annoyance,  which  hard-working 
women  have  to  suffer  from  the  attempts  of  the  police 
to  induce  them  to  come  up  for  examination,  because 
the  object  of  the  police  is  as  far  as  possible  to  induce 
the  women  to  come  up  in  accordance  with  their  in- 
structions without  resorting  to  compidsory  proceed- 
ings, and  this  is  the  way  they  do  it.  "  One  of  her 
daughters  Avent  out  one  evening  after  this,  and  the 
next  day  one  of  the  officers  came  again  to  the  house 
and  told  her  of  every  place  she  had  been  to,  showing 
that  she  had  been  followed  all  the  time  she  was  out. 
He  also  demanded  the  names  of  two  acquaintances 
(men)  whom  she  had  spoken  to  in  the  High  Street,  and 
again  ordered  her  to  go  to  the  house  of  inspection  for 
examination.  She  again  refused  to  go.  The  neigh- 
bours, hoAvever,  became  aware  of  the  visit  of  the 
officers,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodd  and  their  daughters 
have  frequently  been  called  after  in  the  streets,  being 
asked  if  they  had  been  to  bougie  fan-."  Bougie  fair 
is  a  slang  term  at  Canterbury  for  the  examination 
house,  and  these  poor  creatm-es  cannot  go  out  without 
being  called  after  in  this  way  ;  "  and  if  they  have  just 
come  back  from  Shorncliffe  " — Shornchffe  being  the 
hospital  to  which  these  people  are  sent.  "  In  conse- 
quence of  this  her  daughters  are  afraid  to  go  out,  and 
one  of  them  has  not  been  out  of  the  house  for  two 
mouths.    In  one  instance  the  annoyance  to  Mrs.  Dodd 
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was  so  great  that  she  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  tlje 
police  for  protection." 

19.549.  What  statement  are  you  reading? — The 
statement  of  Mrs.  Dodd  herself,  but  tested  as  far  as  it 
could  be  by  seeing  her  daughters  and  the  neighbours. 
Of  course,  all  those  are  statements  which  are  open 
to  observation.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  taken  great 
pains  not  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  that  my  own  con- 
viction is,  that  these  statements  are  all  substantially 
true. 

19.550.  The  effect  of  that  statement  is,  that  the 
daughters  of  a  decent  woman  were  annoyed  by  the 
attempts  of  the  police  to  bring  them  up  for  examina- 
tion ? — Yes. 

19.551.  I  will  ask  you,  have  you  many  statements 
of  a  similar  character,  without  going  through  them  in 
detail  ? — I  have  a  great  many ;  and  perhaps  I  might 
be  allowed  to  read  one  more.  The  next  is  the  case  of 
a  woman  who  took  the  line  upwards  from  prostitution, 
which  is  a  very  common  line.  The  great  majority  of 
these  girls,  in  the  course  of  a  certain  number  of  years, 
cease  to  be  prostitutes  ;  and  the  way  in  which  they  get 
into  decent  life  is  very  commonly  that  they  first  of  all  go 
into  keeping  with  some  soldier  or  sailor,  and  then 
ultimately  many  the  soldier  or  sailor;  and  this  next 
cage  is  that  of  a  woman  who  had  taken  that  course. 
When  I  took  down  this  statement  she  was  a  Mrs.  Motter- 
shaw,  and  I  may  say,  one  thing  that  gives  one,  in  quietly 
talking  with  them,  reason  to  believe  in  their  truth  is, 
that  I  do  not  find  that  they  in  any  way  attempt  to  deny 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  prostitutes.  This  woman 
said  at  once,  "  I  was  formerly  a  prostitute ;  I  am 
now  married  to  a  soldier.  In  August  last  I  was 
living  at  the  '  Plasterers'  Arms.'  Several  prostitutes 
lived  there."  I  shall  afterwards  ask  leave  to  call  atten- 
tion to  that  which  is  a  frightful  system  at  the  present 
time  in  our  garrison  towns,  namely,  the  licensed 
houses  being  well-known  brothels. 

19.552.  Licensed  as  public-houses  ? — Licensed  as 
public-houses.  The  name  of  that  house  was  the 
"  Plasterers'  Arms."  "  Several  prostitutes  lived  there. 
Two  officers  came  and  took  all  their  names  down, 
and  said  they  would  have  to  be  examined  or  go  to 
prison.  The  same  men  came  to  her  again  in  January. 
She  was  then  living  in  Euttington  Lane  cohabiting 
with  Mottershaw,  a  soldier  (now  her  husband)  ;  and 
they  came  to  her  frequently," 

19.553.  (Sir  J.  Paki?iffton.)  Did  I  understand  you, 
that  Avhen  she  was  living  at  the  "  Plasterers'  Arms  " 
she  was  married  ? — No ;  then  she  was  a  prostitute. 

19.554.  That  was  before  ?  —  That  was  before. 
From  the  "  Plasterers'  Arms "  she  was  ta]-en  into 
keeping  by  Mottershaw,  the  soldier,  and  then  he 
afterwards  married  her.  "  He  lived  in  barracks,  but 
came  to  her  frequently,  and  she  had  discontinued 
having  intercourse  with  any  other  men.  The  officer 
said  she  must  go  to  Hawke's  Lane  for  examina- 
tion. She  went,  and  one  of  the  officers  put  a  paper 
before  her  to  sign.  He  read  part  of  it  to  her,  and  she 
signed  it.  She  was  then  examined  by  the  doctor. 
She  was  not  aware  that  anything  was  the  matter  with 
her,  and  does  not  believe  that  there  was.  Mottershaw 
had  no  disease  about  him  that  she  was  aware  of.  The 
doctoi',  however,  gave  a  certificate  that  she  was  dis- 
eased, and  she  was  immediately  locked  in  a  room  with 
several  other  girls  till  six  in  the  evening."  This  case 
also  illustrates  the  entirely  illegal  practice  which  I 
believe  has  been  now  put  a  stop  to  in  consequence  of 
our  interference,  but  when  that  began  we  found  that  the 
clause  in  the  Act  which  permits  women  who  are  dis- 
eased to  have  an  opportunity  of  going  to  the  hospital 
voluntarily  was  habitually  disregarded,  and  when  the 
doctor  found  they  were  diseased  they  were  at  once 
imprisoned,  locked  in  a  room  altogether,  sometimes  as 
many  as  seven,  eight,  or  nine,  and  kept  there  until  the 
next  train  went,  and  then  they  were  sent  off  to  the 
hospital.  That  practice,  in  consequence  of  our  protest 
before  the  magistrates,  has  now,  I  believe,  been  discon- 
tinued. "  She  was  then  taken  in  a  cab  with  seven 
others  to  the  railway  station,  and  from  thence  to 
Dover,  and  thence  to  Shorncliffe  Hospital.    She  did 


not  arrive  at  Shorncliffe  till  half-past  eight.  She 
had  had  no  food  since  the  morning,  and  none  was 
given  her  till  she  got  to  Shorncliffe.  She  did  not 
refuse  to  go  to  the  hospital.  Some  of  the  girls  asked 
why  they  were  locked  in  the  room.  The  officer  said 
"  You  will  soon  see."  Some  of  the  girls  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  go  home,  but  the  officers  refused  to  let 
them  do  so.  She  was  kept  at  the  hospital  for  six 
weeks.  She  is  quite  satisfied  that  nothing  was  the 
matter  with  her.  When  she  came  out  of  the  hos- 
pital the  officers  came  to  her  again,  but  she  told  them 
she  was  going  to  be  married,  and  declined  to  go 
to  Hawke's  Lane  for  examination.  Mottershaw  was 
greatly  exasperated  at  her  going  there  at  all.  She 
went  there  once  afterwards,  and  got  a  certificate  of 
release,  but  Mottershaw  put  it  in  the  fire,"  Then  she 
says,  which  may  be  true  or  not,  "  she  has  seen  the 
officers  speak  to  girls  in  the  street,  and  heard  one  of 
them  ask  a  girl  to  take  him  home  with  her,  and  has 
seen  them  speak  to  respectable  girls  as  avcU  as  to 
prostitutes."  Now  Avhether  she  was  diseased  or  not, 
at  the  time  she  was  sent  off  she  was  certainly  not  a 
common  prostitute,  and  that  illustrates  what  I  was 
sayings  that  the  system  is  applied  to  whole  classes  of 
women  who  could  not  be  included  in  any  definition, 
if  there  was  a  definition,  I  have  a  very  considerable 
number  of  those  cases, 

19.555.  I  will  just  recall  yovi  to  a  question  which  I 
put  to  you  just  now,  whether  you  have  been  engaged 
professionally  in  the  conduct  of  the  defence  of  any  of 
the  women  charged  by  the  police  ? — Yes,  it  was  in 
going  or  sending  down  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the 
women  Avbo  were  summoned  that  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  all  these  depositions. 

19.556.  What  was  the  result  of  the  cases  which 
were  legally  disposed  of  ? — The  result  has  been 
exceedingly  different.  I  was  going  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  afterwards  to  the  fact  that 
it  would  necessarily  be  so  from  the  loose  and  vague 
way  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  is  described.  The 
wording  of  the  information  under  clause  16  of  the 
Act  of  1866  is,  that  the  informant,  generally  the 
superintendent  of  police,  has  good  cause  to  believe  that 
the  Avoman  summoned  is  a  common  prostitute  ;  then 
a  notice  is  served  on  the  woman,  which  is  really  a 
summons,  and  it  is  curious,  but  consistent  with  the 
Avay  in  which  the  Act  is  worded  throughout,  that  it 
is  called  a  notice,  although  it  is  practically  a  police 
summons  ;  and  then,  when  the  woman  goes  up  before 
the  magistrates,  "  the  matter  of  the  information  "  is  to 
be  substantiated  to  their  satisfaction.  Now  great  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  have  been  expressed  by  magis- 
trates as  to  what  that  means.  Some  say  the  matter 
of  the  information  is  simply  that  the  superintendent 
of  police  says  on  oath  that  he  has  good  cause  to 
belicA'e  that  the  woman  is  a  prostitute.  Generally 
speaking,  hoAvcA'er,  they  seem  to  haA'e  given  to  it  that 
Avhich  is  the  reasonable  interpretation,  that  it  is  their 
business  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  the  superinten- 
dent's belief. 

19.557,  Do  you  think  any  doubt  Avould  suggest 
itself  to  the  mind  of  a  competent  magistrate  that 
such  was  his  duty? — The  doubt  has  been  actually 
stated  on  the  bench.  If  this  provision  had  been  Avorded 
as  in  any  ordinary  case,  one  would  have  expected  it  to 
declare  that  the  justice  must  be  satisfied  on  evidence 
that  the  woman  was  a  common  prostitute  ;  that  is  the 
real  issue  before  him,  but  the  Act  does  not  say  so  ; 
and  that  makes  a  very  great  difference  :  if  the  magis- 
trate felt  that  it  was  his  duty  not  to  make  the  order 
until  overt  acts  of  prostitution  had  been  proved,  so  as 
to  satisfy  his  mind  that  the  woman  befoie  him  AA^as  a 
prostitute,  the  woman  would  have  the  ordinary  protec- 
tion of  English  law,  but  the  Act  avoids  saying  that  is 
the  duty  of  the  magistrate, 

19.558,  But  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  notice. 
It  distinctly  states  that  the  Avoman  is  a  common 
prostitute  ? — Yes,  the  notice  does,  but  the  informa- 
tion simply  says  that  the  sujjerintendent  has  good  cause 
to  believe  that  she  is  so.  A  great  difference  of  opinion 
has  arisen  as  to  the  necessity  of  doing  anything  more 
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FORTY-       than  letting  the  superintenrlent  give  general  vague 
■rouBTlc  DAY,  jjg^^j  gay  evidence  as  to  the  ground  of  his  belief.  There 
Mr.  TT.  Sham,  is  no  distinct  declaration  that  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
'    '        *  trate  is,  to  be  satisfied  by  evidence  that  the  woman 
12  May  1871.    is  a  prostitute,  and  cases  which  I  have  defended 

  unsuccessfully  illustrate  the  effect  of  this.    I  could 

mention  especially  the  case  of  Jane  Featherstone, 
which  is  a  case  that  lias   been  before   the  Com- 
mission on  a    previous  occasion,    but    not  on  this 
point.    She  was  brought  up  before  the  magistrates, 
and  I  have  got,   though  not  with  me  at  present, 
a  shorthand  writer's  note  of  the  entire  examination ; 
and  the  only  things  proved  against  her  were  that  she 
had  been  seen  in  public-houses  which  were  frequented 
by  prostitutes  and  soldiers^  which  is  the  case  with 
almost  every  public-house  in  Canterbury  ;  that  she  had 
been  seen  one  evening  sitting  on  a  bench  with  a  man 
in  what  they  call  the  Dane  John,  which  is  a  public 
promenade,  I  think  the  remains  of  an  old  fortification 
in  Canterbury,  and  that  was  all,  I  believe.    In  cross- 
examination  the  officer  said  her  house   was  not  a 
brothel  ;  he  had  never  seen  her  in  a  brothel ;  he  had 
never  seen  her  come  out  of  a  brothel.    He  spoke  to  no 
fact  of  that  kind,  but  the  magistrates  said  that  *vas  not 
necessary,  but  that  it  was  sufficient  for  the  officer  to 
say  he  had  good  cause  to  believe  from  her  general 
habits  and  manners  that  she  was  a  prostitute,  and  upon 
that  evidence,  which  would  be  scouted  in  an  oi'dinary 
court  of  law,  where  a  defendant  must  be  accused  of 
a  definite  thing,  and  have  that  definite  thing  proved 
against  them,  the  order  was  made.     Then,  on  the 
other  hand,  Avhen  you  go   before   a  more  careful 
magistrate,  as  happened  to  me  only  on  Wednesday 
last,  when  I  disposed  of  a  case  before  Mr.  Maude, 
of  Greenwich,  you  will  get   an    entirely  different 
result.    In  that  case  I  was  before  a  stiijendiary  magis- 
trate who  was  familiar  with  what  evidence  means,  but 
that  case  illustrates  the  impossibility,  except  with  the 
assistance  of  a  powerful  organization,  of  these  poor 
creatures  getting  any  justice.    That  was  the  case  of 
Eliza  Kemp,  and  it  is  an  extremely  striking  one.  She 
was  summoned  to  show  cause  why  an  order  should  not 
be  made.   The  issue,  therefore,  was,  aye  or  no,  Avas  she 
a  common  prostitute,  and  in  that  case  I  had  to  send 
down  professional  assistance  on  three  occasions.  We 
had  two  remands,  so  that  there  were   three  long 
hearings.    There  were  something  like  a  dozen  Avit- 
nesses  examined  who   were   called  by  the  police 
inspector,  Crouch,  a  very  careful  man,  and  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  cautious  of  the  officers  I  have 
had  to  deal  with;  but  it  becomes  a  party  fight  between 
the  police,  with  the  assistance  of  the  girls  who  have 
already  submitted,  and  the  particular  person  who  is 
summoned.    The  story  of  Eliza  Kemp  was  a  stoiy 
something  like  the  one  I  referred  to  before.  .  She 
was  a  girl  struggling  out  of  prostitution,  and  this 
system  does  all  it  can  to  crush  all  such  girls  back  again 
into  it.    The  police  constable  proposed  to  prove  she 
was  out  late,  was  in  bad  company,  and  using  bad 
language,  and  also  to  prove  that  she  accosted  men 
in  the  streets.    That  on  the  8th  April,  in  the  evening, 
she  was  seen  to  go  into  London  Court  with  a  man, 
and  come  out  again  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards.    On  cross  examination  it  was  admitted  that 
another  woman  was  with  them,  and  the  police  could 
not  say  that  any  of  the  houses  in  London  Court 
were  brothels.    That  was  the  evidence,  and  it  is  clear 
from  all  that  took  place  in  court,  that  if  she  had  not 
been  defended,  the  order  would  have  been  made,  be- 
cause the  policeman  would  not    have    been  cross- 
examined,  nothing  to  throw  doubt  on  his  evidence 
would  have  come  out,  and  it  would  have  appeared 
that  she  was  going  into  this  court  for  the  purpose 
of  prostitution.    Her  story  was,  that  12  months  ago 
she  was  a  prostitute,  but  fi-om  that  time  had  been 
living  with  a  man  named  Martin,   who  had  gone 
to  sea,  leaving  her  an  allotment  note  of  21.  a  month, 
and  that  is  strong  evidence  in  her  favour.    That  is 
looked  upon  as  nearly  as  good  as  marriage  among 
that  class.    I  saw  the  allotment  note,  so  I  know  that 
it  is  true.    He  had  put  into  his  allotment  note  power 


for  her  to  receive  21.  a  month  out  of  his  pay,  and  she 
said  she  was  living  on  that  and  on  her  work.  She 
says,  "  That  the  man  she  went  into  London  Court 
with  on  the  8th  of  April  was  Mr.  Thornton,  and  that 
his  wife  was  with  them  the  whole  time,  and  no  impro- 
priety took  place."    Now  it  is  very  curious  when  we 
first  asked  this  poor  girl  whether  she  had  any  witnesses^ 
and  what  her  defence  was,  she  said  in  a  most  helpless 
way  she  had  no  witnesses  to  suggest,  and  it  was  only 
by  suggesting  and  pressing  her  with  questions,  that  we 
dug  out  of  lier  where  she  lived,  and  Avho  her  friends 
were,  and  at  last  we  found  they  were  most  valuable 
witnesses,  and  after  this  long  fight,  a  fight  which  if  I 
made  out  an  ordinary  bill  for  my  professional  ser- 
vices  would    cost    15/.  or  20/.,  the  result   is,  I 
have  saved  her  from  being  again  forced  by  the  system 
into  the  class  of  common  prostitutes.    I  found  out 
this    Mrs.  Thornton.     I  called  on   her,   and  she 
proved  that  she  lived  in  London  Court,  and  that 
the  girl  was  going  to  her  house,  that  she  and  her 
husband  and  the  girl  went  into  the  house  together  at 
the  time  mentioned  by  the  police,  and  came  out  again 
soon  after,  but  she  was  present  the  whole  time,  and 
there  was  no  impropriety  behveen  her  husband  and 
Kemp.    On  cross-examination  she  admitted  she  was 
married  to  Thornton,  but  she  had  lived  Avith  him  for 
six  years,  and  had  two  children  by  him.    Of  course 
that  whole  class  is  one  in  which  marriage  is  an  excep- 
tion ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  important 
that  any  remnant  of  decency  remaining  should  be 
taken  hold  of  and  respected,  especially  where  the  law 
comes  across  these  poor  creatures.    Then  I  called  a 
Mrs.  Cox  to  prove  that  Kemp  had  been  working  for 
her  almost  constantly  since  Martin,  the  sailor,  had  left 
England,  so  that  we  entirely  confirmed  her  statement 
as  to  how  she  supported  herself.    At  that  stage  the 
inspector  said  he  could  call  dozens  of  fresh  witnesses 
to  prove  that  the  girl  was  a  prostitute,  and  con- 
curred Avith  us  iu  asking  for  a  remand.    Mr.  Maude 
granted  a  remand,  and  the  foUoAving  Aveek  we  went 
up  again,  and  then  the  inspector  produced  no  less 
than  four  Avitnesses,  who  Avere  all  prostitutes,  who 
were  under  the   system,  and  who  said,  on  cross- 
examination,  "  Well,   Ave   have  to  go  and  be  ex- 
"  amined  ;  we  do  not  know  Avhy  she  should  not 
"  go."    There  was  a  sort  of  privilege  in  her  having 
got  out,  having  raised  herself  into  the  rank  of  a  mis- 
tress from  that  of  a  common  prostitute,  and  they  were 
determined  to  bring  her  down  again,  and  all  those 
four  prostitutes  swore  they  knew  her  two  years, 
and  had  continually  seen  her  out  late  and  Avith 
prostitutes,  and  one  said  she  saw  her  with  a  man 
at  a  brothel  kept  by  Mrs.  Ferguson,  in  Roan  Street, 
GreeuAvich,  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Tuesday.  We 
made  her  define   some   particular  act  and  date,  so 
that  we  could  enquire  into  it.    Then  we  called  this 
Mrs.  Thornton,  Avho  said,  while  the  case  was  pending 
she  bad  been  continually  annoyed  by  the  two  first 
Avitnesses,  prostitutes,  bringing  men  to  her  house  at  all 
hours  of  the  night,  and  asking  for  accommodation,  the 
object  of  that  being  to  make  out  that  Mrs.  Thornton 
Avas   a  brothel    keeper.     One  of  them  said  Mrs. 
Thornton    was    a    brothel-keeper,    and  had  been 
recently  summoned,  but  we  produced  her  again,  and 
she  swore  that  she  Avas  not  a  brothel-keepei",  and  had 
never  been  summoned  for  keeping  a  brothel.    It  ap- 
peared she  had  been  summoned  for  some  quan-el,  in 
Avhich  she  had  struck  another  Avoman,  I  think.  On 
this  further  evidence  we  again  said,  Ave  wanted  further 
time  to  inquire  into  it.    Another  remand  was  granted, 
Crouch  saying  he  had  many  more  witnesses  to  prove 
his  charge.   Then  he  produced  a  labourer  named  ThcAV, 
and  he  swore  he  formerly  lodged  in  the  house  kept 
by  the  girl,  and  added  "  since  Martin  the  sailor  left 
"  England,  she  frequently  brought  men  home  to  the 
"  house  at  night."    Then  in  cross-examination  he  was 
asked  to  name  Avhom,  and  he  gave  the  names  of  John 
Wood,  a  man  named  Curley,  and  John  Gots,  and 
another  man  whose  name  I  forget.    On  further  cross- 
examination  he  admitted  that  he  OAved  the  girl  \Zs.  for 
rent,  and  she  had  threatened  to  summon  him  for  it, 
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that  they  had  a  dispute  about  some  things  he  had  taken 
away  from  the  house,  and  she  had  been  to  the  police 
about  it  and  charged  him  with  stealing.  It  had  been 
also  stated,  on  the  second  hearing,  that  plenty  of 
witnesses  could  prove  that  the  girl  was  at  the  present 
time  suQ'ering  from  contagious  disease.  I  went  to 
the  expense  of  having  her  examined  by  a  sui'geon, 
and  produced  the  surgeon  on  the  third  occasion,  Mr.  F. 
J.  Ryder,  who  was  prepared  to  swear  he  had  examined 
her  and  she  was  perfectly  well.  On  referring  to  that, 
Crouch  at  once  withdrew  the  allegation,  so  that  we  had 
not  the  occasion  for  examining  him.  Then,  with  regard 
to  these  men,  we  found  that  two  of  them  were  accessible, 
and  I  produced  them  both,  and  they  both  concurred 
with  the  girl  in  denying  the  fact  absolutely.  I  tliink 
probably  the  facts  were  that  they  had  had  connexion 
with  her  more  than  two  years  ago,  at  the  time  she 
admitted  she  was  a  prostitute.  Here  was  an  extremely 
difficult  and  expensive  fight  in  which  it  was  latterly  a 
struggle  whether  tliis  girl,  emerging  from  prostitution 
into  decent  life,  was  to  be  stopped  and  thrust  back  again 
into  the  class  of  common  prostitutes,  and  it  ended  in  my 
succeeding  in  getting  the  information  dismissed. 

19.559.  Are  not  persons  every  day  in  this  town 
and  throughout  the  country  charged  with  broaches  of 
the  criminal  law  upon  evidence  not  stronger  than 
that  which  you  mention  as  being  brought  forward  by 
the  police  on  this  occasion  ? — Of  course  they  are,  and 
it  is  a  most  lamentable  thing  that  there  are  miscar- 
riages of  justice  always  taking  place ;  but  what  is 
it  the  police  here  try  to  do  ?  To  prove  that  this  girl 
belongs  to  a  more  degraded  class  than  she  does. 
That  is  the  object  of  the  police,  and  it  is  their  business 
to  do  that. 

19.560.  But  in  that  case  they  failed  to  do  it  ? — 
They  failed  to  do  it  in  that  case  owing  to  the  accident 
that  she  had  heard  of  our  Association,  and  I  was  sent 
to  and  had  authority  to  go  to  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  expense  to  protect  her.  It  is  impossible  of  course 
in  an  ordinary  way  for  these  girls  to  have  any 
sort  of  defence ;  in  fact  they  have  no  means  of  defence 
at  all.  They  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  police, 
and  it  is  this  substituting  for  the  ordinai-y  safeguards 
of  English  law  the  discretion  of  the  police,  whose 
business  it  is  to  spread  and  enforce  the  system  to 
which  we  object. 

19.561.  Are  not  the  police  material  witnesses  in 
every  case  of  alleged  breach  of  the  law  of  the  laud  ? — 
No  doubt. 

19.562.  How  could  you  exclude  them  ?  Are  they 
not  immediately  brought  in  contact  with  the  accused 
persons  ? — The  girl  was  not  accused  of  any  breach  of 
the  law  of  the  country. 

19.563.  But  it  is  an  analogous  case,  is  it  not  ? — Of 
course  ;  one  of  my  complaints  of  the  system  is,  that  it 
makes  it  a  crime  in  one  way,  and  not  in  another  ; 
the  whole  system  says  diseased  prostitution  is  to 
be  a  crime,  but  undiseased  prostitution  is  to  be  no 
crime. 

19.564.  That  is  a  different  question  ;  but  assuming 
for  the  present  moment  that  these  Acts  are  justifiable 
in  principle,  and  that  women  practising  the  trade  of 
prostitutes  are  properly  brought  up  for  examination, 
in  order  to  ascertain  that  they  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  spread  contagious  disease,  would  you  suggest  any 
other  mode  of  ascertaining  whether  a  woman  was  a 
prostitute  or  not,  except  by  that  same  system  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  which  is  applied  in  every  charge 
against  a  person  for  committing  a  breach  of  ihe  la.v  ? 
— At  all  events,  I  would  repeat  the  suggestion  which 
I  have  already  made,  that  it  should  be  distinctly  made 
the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  be  satisfied  from  the 
evidence  that  the  woman  is  a  common  prostitute, 
which  is  not  now  the  case. 

19.565.  Have  you  succeeded  in  many  other  cases  in 
obtaining  the  discharge  of  the  accused  women  ? — 1 
have  succeeded,  I  suppose,  altogether  in  half-a-dozen 
cases. 

19.566.  I  think  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  in 
many  cases  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  magistrate  did 
not  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  dealing  with  the 


cases  ? — In  dealing  with  the  question  of  evidence,  FORTY- 

certainly  not ;  and  it  has  led  to  the  most  lamentable  

scenes  in  court,  such  scenes  as  where  a  certain  number        ■j^  Shaen, 

of  magistrates  have  been  for  dealing  strictly  with  the   

evidence,  and  a  certain  number  of  others  for  enforcing    12  May  1871, 

the  Acts,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence.  

So  that  the  bench  has  been  divided,  and  at  Southamp- 
ton there  have  been  scenes  which  are  a  scandal  to  any 
English  court  of  justice  from  the  observations  of  the 
magistrates  one  to  another.  At  Canterbury,  frequently, 
the  magistrates  are  divided  on  an  order  of  tiiis  tre- 
mendous nature,  because  it  is  a  tremendous  order  to 
declare  that  a  woman  is  to  be  for  12  months  a  common 
prostitute  ;  orders  of  that  kind  have  been  made  by  a 
majority  of  one. 

19.567.  Do  you  think  this  particular  objection  would 
be  met  by  the  substitution  for  the  unpaid  magistrates 
of  stipendiary  magistrates  ? — To  a  great  extent  it 
would,  but  it  ought  also  to  be  met  by  an  improvement 
in  the  wording  of  the  Act,  because  the  duty  of  the 
magistrate  ought  to  be  clearly  defined  by  the  Act,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  Act  does  not  say  that  the  niagis- 
ti'ate  is  to  be  satisfied  that  the  woman  is  a  prostitute. 
He  is  merely  to  gather  his  duty  from  that  very  vague 
clause.  Clause  16.  I  believe  that  stipendiary  magis- 
trates, as  a  rule,  would  gather  their  duty  in  a  strict 
way,  in  the  way  we  find  it  is  done  by  Mr.  Maude. 

19.568.  Would  not  the  case  be  decided  by  the  cir- 
cumstantial nature  of  the  evidence  adduced  ? — Yes, 
but  they  would  require  evidence  more  than  the 
expression  of  opinion  and  hearsay. 

19.569.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  no  novelty  to  give 
magistrates  jurisdiction  in  cases  like  these,  because  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  has  of  late  years  extended  the 
power  of  the  magistrates  in  the  matter  of  summary  juris- 
diction?— Very  greatly,  and  I  think  very  questionably, 
but  at  all  events  nothing  like  this.  I  believe  there  is  a 
common  opinion  that  it  is  a  light  thing,  but  the  question 
that  the  magistrate  has  to  determine  in  this  matter  to  ray 
mind  is  far  more  serious  than  that  which  occurs  in  any 
other  case  of  summary  jurisdiction.  The  question 
whether  or  not  a  woman  is  a  common  prostitute  is  a 
question  of  the  deepest  moment  to  every  woman  with 
regard  to  whom  it  can  be  raised,  because  the  effect  of 
being  declared  a  common  prostitute  under  the  present 
system  is  literally  to  put  the  woman  into  what  I  can 
call  nothing  but  a  sla\  e  class.  She  is  no  longer  able  to 
defend  her  own  person,  and  that  which  as  against 
another  woman  would  be  a  criminal  assault,  is  as 
against  her  no  offence,  and  that  in  itself  is  as  near 
a  test  of  slavery  as  I  can  imagine  ;  and  then 
another  extremely  important  incident  of  her  posi- 
tion is  that  she  is  liable  to  imprisonment  without 
having  been  found  guilty,  or  even  any  question 
being  asked  as  to  her  having  committed  any  offence 
whatever.  We  have  found  wo.nen  in  the  cells, 
which  I  believe  also  owing  to  our  interference  have 
been  abolished  or  modified,  at  the  Albert  Hospital. 
We  have  found  women  there  confined  for  seven  days 
upon  biead  and  water  without  having  been  accused 
of  any  offence  whatever,  and  the  steps  by  which  that 
was  effected  ai-e  remarkable  as  an  incident  of  the  system. 
The  woman  first  signs  a  voluntary  submission,  then 
upon  examination,  if  found  diseased,  is  sent  to  hos- 
pital. When  she  gets  to  hospital,  she  is  living  in  the 
hospital  under  regidations  which  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  War  Office  or  the  Admiralty,  and  amongst  those 
regulations  were  regulations  that  for  simple  breach  of 
rules  or  discipline  the  woman  might  be  put  in  a 
solitary  cell,  and  fed  upon  such  diet  as,  I  think,  the 
matron  chooses.  So  that  in  that  -way  she  gi-adually 
slides  down  until  she  literally  finds  herself  in  a  cell, 
such  as  has  been  now  abolished,  on  bread  and  water 
for  seven  days  without  ever  having  been  accused  or 
brought  up  before  any  magistrate,  or  had  any  kind  of 
investigation  into  what  has  brought  her  there. 

19.570.  {Sir  J.  PaMngton.)  Did  not  you  say  this 
is  all  at  an  end  now  ? — I  am  told  that  the  cells  have 
been  modified,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  regula- 
tions have  been  modified. 

19.571.  (^Chairman.')  The  first  witness  examined 
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MINUTES  OF   EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


FORTY-       before  this  Commission  was  the  Superintendent  of 
rOTJBTH       .  Police,  and  one  of  the  earliest  questions  asked  was  as 
Mr.  W.  Shaen.  to  his  definition  of  a  common  prostitute.    He  said, 
'  _  "  Our  definition  of  a  common  prostitute  is  a  woman 

12  May  1871.   "  that  we  have  several  concurrent  proofs  is  a  prosti- 

—   "  tutc  ;  not  one  particular  proof,  but  several  proofs 

"  all  to  the  same  effect."  He  is  asked,  "  Would  you 
"  consider  solicitation  publicly  in  the  streets  a  cogent 
"  proof?  Not  the  most.  Will  you  tell  us  of  any 
stronger  proof?  Residence  in  a  brothel,  liesi- 
''■  dence  in  a  brothel  is  one  test  of  prostitution,  and 
"  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  solicitation  in  tlie 
"  streets  is  another  test  ?  Yes.  Is  there  any  fur- 
"  ther  test  ?  Association  with  prostitutes.  Any 
"  other  ?  Frequenting  places  where  prostitutes  re- 
"  sort.  Any  further  test?  Being  informed  against 
"  by  men  belonging  to  the  army  and  navy  for  having 
"  communicated  disease  to  them.  Is  there  any  other 
"  proof  you  wish  to  name  ;  you  have  named  five  ?  " 
He  answers,  "  I  am  speaking  of  these  proofs  from 
"  memory.  I  have  not  any  note  to  that  effect,  but  I 
"  may  say  the  last  proof  is  the  woman's  own  admis- 
"  sion  of  that  being  the  case  ;  the  woman's  own  per- 
"  sonal  admission.  Do  jo\i  act  on  any  one  of  those 
"  proofs  singly  or  one  or  more  of  such  proofs  ?  What 
"  is  the  practice  of  the  police  in  that  respect  ?  We 
"  never  proceed  in  the  steps  that  are  taken  with 
"  prostitutes  until  we  are  positive  that  the  woman  is  a 
"  prostitute  from  one  or  more  proofs  that  we  have  to 
"  that  effect ;  till  we  are  certain  there  is  no  mistake 
"  that  she  is  a  prostitute."  Do  you  think  greater 
care  could  be  taken  by  the  police  in  ascertaining  the 
status  of  a  woman  in  a  garrison  town  — I  can  only 
say  that  the  description  given  in  this  room  of  the 
system  and  the  system  as  we  find  it  in  operation  are 
very  different.  If  all  those  precautious  were  univer- 
sally taken,  a  great  deal  of  our  objection,  so  far  as 
regards  the  mode  in  which  the  system  has  been  put 
into  operation,  would  not  apply,  but  there  are  numei-ous 
cases  in  which  all  the  more  important  proofs  are 
entirely  Avanting.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
majority  of  the  women  who  are  brought  under  the 
system  are  undoubtedly  prostitutes.  The  hardship 
comes  on  what  I  may  call  the  fringe  of  that  class, 
Avho  live  in  the  same  part  of  the  town,  who  cannot 
help  consorting  with  them,  who  belong  to  tlie  same 
class  of  society,  but  yet  who  are  not  prostitutes.  It  is 
in  those  cases,  which  is  a  very  broad  fringe,  that  the 
tendency  of  the  police  is  to  shove  them  down,  and 
the  tendency  of  all  the  operations  which  we  wish  to 
see  brought  upon  them  ought  to  be  to  pull  them  out. 

19.572.  Then  it  is  within  your  experience  that  the 
series  of  tests  which  I  have  enumerated  are  in  practice 
not  strictly  observed  ?  —  Clearly  not.  The  great 
majority  of  cases  of  hardship  that  I  have  heard  have 
been  Avhere  the  voluntary  submission  has  been  signed 
in  entire  ignorance  of  its  nature. 

19.573.  You  perfectly  understood  that  the  defini- 
tions which  I  read  to  you  just  now  are  the  definitions 
which  the  police  have  formed  ? — Yes. 

19.574.  But  as  you  observed,  the  Act  is  silent  on 
the  subject  of  definition  ? — Yes.  Tlie  definition  which 
was  read  was  that  of  one  particular  policeman.  The 
inspector  is  left  to  his  own  discretion,  and  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  where  they  commence  their  opera- 
tions, there  are  plenty  of  women,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, about  whom  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  and 
they  get  these  cogent  proofs.  The  difficulties  arise, 
as  I  said  just  now,  in  the  "  fringe,"  as  I  may  call  it, 
not  those  who  are  common  prostitutes,  but  who  more 
or  less  are  necessarily  mixed  up  with  them,  and 
consort  with  them. 

19.575.  Will  you  now  go  to  the  point  of  voluntary 
submission  ? — The  voluntary  submission,  in  its  whole 
shape,  seems  to  be  a  trap,  and  an  illegal  trap.  The 
form  is  in  Appendix  H.  to  the  Act  of  1869,  and  is  as 
follows  : — "  I,  A.B.,  of  blank,  in  pursuance  of  the 
"  above-mentioned  Acts,  by  this  submission,  voluntarily 
"  subject  myself  to  a  periodical  medical  examination 
"  by  the  visiting  surgeon  for  blank,  for  blank  calendar 
"  months  from  the  date  hereof."    Then  there  is  the 


date.  Now  when  a  woman  has  signed  that,  she  has 
signed  that  which  ought  to  begin,  "  I,  A.B.,  confess 
"  that  I  am  a  common  prostitute."  They  have  not 
the  least  idea  that  that  signature  means  a  confession 
that  they  are  common  prostitutes,  and  if  they  did, 
they  would  not  sign.  In  the  evidence  that  was  given 
before  the  Committees  that  have  sat  on  these  Acts,  it 
was  mentioned  that,  in  many  cases,  women,  Avhen 
once  summoned,  would  sign  as  the  easiest  way  of  getting 
out  of  the  difiiculty  before  them.  But,  if  they  had 
staring  them  in  the  face,  that  the  effect  of  it  was,  that 
they  were  admitting  that  they  were  common  prosti- 
tutes, I  do  not  tliink  they  would  ever  sign  unless 
they  really  were  so. 

19.576.  But  do  not  you  think  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  where  the  woman  signs  the  submission,  she 
is  practically  aware  that  she  is  acknowledging  herself 
to  be  a  common  pi'ostitute  ? — They  are  gradually 
learning  that  now  ;  but  I  am  perfectly  siu-e  fi'om  all 
I  have  heard,  that  it  was  seldom  understood  by  them  ; 
in  fact  the  rule  was  that  it  was  not  understood.  At 
present,  in  all  the  subjected  places,  of  course  they  are 
learning.  It  is  told  by  one  to  the  other  what  it 
means. 

19.577.  What  did  not  they  understand  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  understood  anytliing  about  it.  They  were 
told  to  sign  a  paper.  A  policeman  is  a  man  of  autho- 
rity, and  the  women  do  as  they  are  bid.  Some  ask, 
"  What  is  this  for  ?"  and  the  ordinary  answer  is,  "Oh, 
you  will  soon  know."  They  do  not  resist.  Half  of 
them  cannot  write  or  even  read,  and  a  large  number 
of  these  submissions  are  signed  with  a  cross,  and  they 
simply  do  as  they  are  bid.  They  had  not  the  least 
idea  what  its  effect  was.  Then  the  next  point  that 
they  did  not  understand,  was,  that  they  had  not  a 
conception  that  they  were  consenting  to  any  kind  of 
examination  the  surgeon  chose  to  apply.  They 
thought  that  by  a  medical  examination  was  meant,  as 
was  mentioned  also  in  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Lords,  that  they  were  going  in  to  speak  to  the  doctor. 
They  had  no  idea  that  it  was  an  instrumental  physical 
examination,  and  they  complained  of  that  bitterly  in 
many  cases  as  causing  them  intense  pain  and  suffering. 
Down  at  Canterbury  it  was  a  very  remarkable  thing 
that  the  examinations  were  made  close  to  a  window  and, 
there  was  no  blind.  It  was  the  most  convenient  place 
to  the  doctor,  because  he  wanted  light  ;  and  the  glass 
was  afterwards  frosted  over  at  the  request  of  the  pros- 
titutes themselves,  because  they  felt  so  ashamed.  The 
doctor  apparently  felt  no  shame.  Then  the  word 
"voluntary"  has  had  a  judicial  interpretation  in  Eng- 
land, and  we  know  what  it  means.  It  means  that  which 
is  done  without  any  influence  of  any  other  person,  and 
without  any  inducement  being  held  out.  It  is  a  very 
curious  illustration  of  the  danger  of  substituting  the 
discretion  of  officials  for  our  old  English  practice  and 
safeguards,  that  in  the  first  instructions  issued  by  the 
Admiralty  to  the  police  there  is  what  is  really  a 
mockery.  The  very  first  instruction  to  the  police  was 
that  they  were  to  induce  the  women  to  sign  a  volun- 
tary submission,  and  to  explain  to  them  the  penal 
consequences  of  their  refusal.  I  am  perfectly  sure 
that  if  the  question  could  come  before  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  Is  a  submission  signed  under  such 
circumstances  a  voluntary  submission  ?  it  would  be 
scouted  at  once. 

19.578.  But  are  you  not  aware  that  these  words, 
"  penal  consequences,"  crept  into  the  order  by  mis- 
take, and  were  immediately  withdrawn  ? — Not  imme- 
diately. I  have  heard  that  they  have  been  withdrawn, 
— 1  believe  since  the  sitting  of  this  Commission  ;  but  for 
some  considerable  time  they  were  in  force.  At  all 
events,  that  such  a  mistake  should  creep  in  illustrates 
very  strongly  the  danger  I  am  mentioning,  that  it  is 
substituting  the  discretion  of  Government  officials  for 
the  old  established  safeguards  in  matters  of  personal 
liberty.  But  irrespective  of  that,  a  voluntary  submission 
signed  under  inducement  of  any  kind  is  legally  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  There  cannot  be  a  voluntary  sub- 
mission signed  under  inducement. 

19.579.  Then  would  you  abolish  the  voluntary  sub- 
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mission  altogether  ? — I  would  abolish  the  entire  system. 
But  granting  that  there  is  to  be  anything  of  the  kind,  I 
would  make  the  submission  say  what  it  meauSj — .that 
it  is  an  acknowledgment  that  the  woman  is  a  common 
prostitute ;  and  I  should  take  care  to  give  the  same 
caution  to  the  police  that  is  given  to  them  with  regard 
to  the  confessions  of  prisoners,  the  reverse  caution  to 
that  which  they  give  before  a  woman  signs.  It  should 
be  explained  to  her  exactly  what  it  means,  and  that  it 
is  to  be  voluntary.  If  a  man  is  accused  of  any  kind  of 
crime,  and  pleads  guilty  to  it,  the  judge  immediately  says 
to  him,  "  Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing  ?  "  If  any 
inducement  is  held  out  to  a  confession,  the  confession 
cannot  be  given  in  evidence  by  our  law ;  but  here, 
the  officers  are  told  to  hold  out  an  inducement,  so  that 
I  would  say,  if  there  is  to  be  anything  of  the  kind,  it 
must,  on  the  face  of  it,  be  declared  what  it  is,  and  the 
officers  should  be  instructed  that  they  are  to  hold  out 
no  inducement  whatever  to  get  it  signed. 

19.580.  Are  there  any  other  sections  which  you 
desire  to  make  observations  upon  ? — I  was  a  little 
time  ago  referring  to  the  mode  in  which  the  women 
can  find  themselves  without  any  kind  of  inquiry  of  a 
judicial  nature  in  confinement,  and  that  arises  under 
section  14  of  the  Act  of  1866,  and  section  26.  When 
the  women  are  in  hospital,  practically  they  are  im- 
prisoned. It  is  a  custody,  and  disobedience  of  any 
of  the  regulations  of  the  hospital,  subjects  the  otFender 
on  summary  conviction  to  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour.  Here  there  must  be  no  summary  conviction,  but 
a  further  objection  arises  from  the  mode  in  which 
those  regulations  are  made,  and  in  this  way :  When 
once  sanctioned  by  Government  they  possess  the  force 
of  law,  and  the  managers  of  a  certified  hospital,  in  other 
words  the  managing  committee,  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  War  Office  or  the  Admiralty,  are  thus  invested 
with  powers  hitherto  confined  to  visiting  justices.  And 
there  is  a  question  on  which  I  do  not  venture  to  express 
a  very  confident  opinion,  as  to  whether  it  is  competent 
to  them  to  make  such  regulations  as  were  enforced 
in  the  Devonport  hospital,  that  on  breach  of  those 
rules  the  offender  could  be  at  once  put  into  solitary 
confinement.  It  was,  however,  done,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  contend  that  these  regulations  were 
in  themselves  illegal  ;  but  a  regulation,  even  if  it  is 
illegal  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  cannot  be  contested, 
because  the  sufferers  from  it  have  not  the  power  or 
the  means  to  contest  it.  There  is  no  safety  except 
in  the  system  being  tested  ab  extra.  It  must  be  tested 
by  those  who  enforce  it.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  although  these  regulations  must  be  approved  in 
writing  by  the  Admiralty  or  the  Secretary  o "  State  for 
War,  there  is  no  provision  that  they  are  not  to  be  bind- 
ing until  they  have  received  such  approval.  The  Act 
merely  says  that  they  are  to  be  "  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval ;"  whether  that  means  they  are  not  to  be  binding 
until  approved  it  does  not  say.  And  another  remark- 
able thing  is,  that  no  signature  of  any  kind  is  required 
to  show  that  they  have  received  that  approval  ;  and 
any  printed  copy,  purporting  to  be  such  regulations 
and  signed  by  the  inspector  of  certified  hospitals,  is 
to  be  received  in  evidence  as  conclusive  ;  so  that  there 
again,  consistently  with  the  entire  scope  of  the  Act, 
there  is  an  apparent  precaution  which,  when  closely 
examined,  proves  to  be  very  unsatisfactory.  Clearly 
there  ought  to  be  a  pi'ovision  that  these  regulations 
are  not  to  be  enforced  until  approved,  and  that  the 
approval  shall  be  signified  by  the  signature  of  some 
proper  official  of  the  War  Office  or  Admiralty. 

19.581.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  on  section 
21  ? — The  observation  I  wish  to  make  upon  that, 
shows  the  danger  of  the  system  as  we  foimd  it  ; 
that  is  the  clause  which  says,  that  if  a  woman  is 
found  to  be  suffering  from  a  contagious  disease,  she 
may  proceed  voluntarily  to  the  hospital.  When 
we  first  of  all  interfered,  and  examined  the  system, 
we  found  that  the  practice  was  everywhere,  that 
the  moment  they  were  found  to  be  diseased  they 
were  imprisoned  at  once  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
our  interfei'ence,  I  think  that  has  now  been  done 
away  with,  and  they  are  given  the  opportunity  which 


the  Act  contemplates,  of  proceeding  to  their  homes 
first.  Tliere  were  some  very  cruel  cases  of  their 
being  refused  permission  to  go  to  their  homes,  even 
to  change  their  clothes.  In  one  case  I  found  in 
Canterbury,  where  a  girl  was  living  with  her  mother, 
and  she  was  sent  up  for  examination  and  found  to  be 
diseased,  she  was  sent  off,  and  her  mother  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  heard  nothing  of  her  daughter, 
and  was  in  great  distress  for  seven  days  before  she 
found  out  that  the  girl  had  been  sent  off  to  hospital  ; 
but  that  I  think  is  now  at  an  end. 

19.582.  Will  you  now  come  to  section  24  ? — Section 
24  is  very  remarkable,  showing  the  intense  stringency 
of  the  whole  system,  if  we  compare  the  power  of 
the  magistrate  in  this  Act  with  their  power  under 
other  Acts.  In  other  cases  of  summary  convictions, 
the  limit  of  the  magistrate's  power  is  six  months' 
imprisonment;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  under  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Act,  three  months  is  the  outside  which  a 
magistrate  can  give  on  summary  conviction,  and  that, 
although  he  is  subjected  to  all  the  checks  provided  by 
our  criminal  law,  and  all  the  checks  which  necessarily 
attend  a  public  hearing.  But  under  these  Acts  a 
woman  may  be  detained  for  nine  months  upon  one 
certificate,  made  without  any  of  those  cheeks,  and  not 
by  a  magistrate  at  all,  but  by  a  surgeon  on  his  own 
sole  opinion,  upon  a  question  which  is  confessedly  one 
of  great  difficulty.  The  simple  certificate  of  a  surgeon 
may  imprison  a  woman  for  nine  months. 

19.583.  Then  as  to  clause  29  ?— In  clause  29  there 
is  an  extremely  remarkable  thing.  It  provides  a 
certificate  which  is  to  be  the  protection  to  the 
woman  against  the  police  when  she  has  recovered 
from  the  disease.  The  clause  is,  "If  any  woman 
"  is  convicted  of  and  imprisoned  for  the  offence  of 
"  absenting  herself,  or  of  refusing  or  neglecting  to 
"  submit  herself  to  examination  as  aforesaid,  the 
"  order  subjecting  her  to  periodical  medical  ex- 
"  amination  shall  be  in  force  after  and  notwith- 
"  standing  her  imprisonment,  unless  the  surgeon  or 
"  other  medical  officer  of  the  prison,  or  a  visiting 
"  surgeon  appointed  under  this  Act,  at  the  time  of 
"  her  discharge  from  imprisonment,  certifies  in  writing 
"  to  the  effect  that  she  is  then  free  from  a  contagious 
"  disease."  Then  comes  the  provision,  "  The  proof 
"  of  which  certificate  shall  lie  on  her."  And  then,  by 
I  think  section  8  of  the  Act  of  1869,  this  certificate, 
the  proof  of  which  is  to  lie  upon  her,  and  which  is 
practically  for  the  future  to  be  her  protection  from  the 
inspector,  is  given,  not  to  her,  but  to  the  inspector 
himself,  so  that  when  the  question  comes  up  again  of 
whether  she  is  to  be  relieved  from  the  system,  the 
inspector  comes  there  as  prosecutoi-,  as  witness,  and 
as  custodian  of  the  evidence  for  the  defence. 

19.584.  Is  not  the  object  of  that  provision  to  pre- 
vent a  woman  exhibiting  a  certificate  for  the  purpose 
of  her  trade  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  so  or  not, 
but  if  so,  it  is  no  sufficient  object,  because  the  Act  has 
given  to  the  woman  a  paper  which  she  does  exhibit  as 
a  certificate  in  her  trade  in  all  those  cases  where  she 
wishes  to  do  so.  I  am  aware  thi^t  originally  it  was 
considered  a  great  point  of  distinction  between  the 
English  and  foreign  systems,  that  there  was  no  certifi- 
cate of  health  given,  but  there  is  a  document  given 
under  the  actual  English  system  which  is  used  by  all 
the  women  who  wish  to  do  so  as  a  certificate  of  health, 
and  that  is  the  written  notice  to  come  again.  When 
the  surgeon  has  examined  her,  if  she  is  diseased,  he 
sends  her  to  hospital.  If  she  is  not  diseased,  he  is 
desired  to  give  her  a  written  notice  to  come  again 
that  day  fortnight,  and  that  she  holds  herself  and  uses 
in  her  trade  as  a  certificate  of  health,  as  prostitutes 
have  told  immbers  of  our  association — I  believe  it  was 

mentioned  by  Mr.  Cooper,  who  was  examined  here  

that  prostitutes  have  shown  these  papers  to  him,  and 
one  said,  when  he  asked  her  to  give  it  up,  that  it  was 
of  value  to  her  for  that  purpose  ;  so  that,  practically, 
they  do  keep  a  document  under  the  existing  system, 
which  serves  for  that  purpose,  and  which,  for  any 
other  purposes,  would  be  useless  to  her.    Now  this 
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MINUTES  OF  KVIDEXCK  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


VOVwFa^iAY   ""'Ijich  iri  kept  away  from  her  is  one  of  vital  importance 

 ■  to  her.    The  policeman  has  only  to  say  "  I  know 

Mr.  W.  Shaen.  nothing  about  it ;  I  have  not  the  certificate,"  and  it 
..  ■  entirely  destroys  the  value  of  the  certificate  to  her. 

12  May  1871.  19,585.  But  is  it  not  a  much  more  valuahle  docu- 
~  inent  than  the  notice  to  appear?  because  this  is  an 
absolute  acquittal  of  her  from  the  charge  of  being 
diseased  ? — But  ouly  at  the  time.  The  two  are  exactly 
the  same  in  effect.  A  woman  may  be  healthy  to-day  and 
diseased  to-mon-ow.  The  only  possible  worth  of 
either  document  is  to  show  that  at  a  certain  date  she 
was  examined  and  found  free  from  disease,  and  each 
document  is  exactly  the  same  in  that  respect;  but  the 
one  Avhich  is  kept  away  from  her  is  valuable  to  her  for 
other  than  immoral  purposes — the  one  which  is  left  in 
her  custody  is  only  of  value  to  her  for  innnoral 
purposes. 

19.586.  ISow  the  last  section  of  the  Act  is  the 
42nd  ? — That  section  provides  for  the  mode  of  seek- 
ing redress  in  case  of  any  illegality  having  been 
suffered,  and  it  is  so  worded  as  practically  to  secure 
immunity  for  any  conduct  however  illegal.  The 
ordinary  time  within  which  an  action  must  bo  brought 
in  other  cases  is  given  by  the  two  principal  Acts  which 
were  passed  for  the  protection  of  officials  in  actions 
brought  against  them  for  malfeasance.  They  are  the 
24th  and  2oth  Victoria,  chapter  96,  section  113,  and 
the  24th  and  2oth  Victoria,  chapter  97,  section  71, 
and  in  both  those  Acts  the  parties  aggrieved  have  six 
months  within  which  to  bring  an  action,  but  they 
must  give  notice  one  month  before.  Then  it  has  been 
held  by  our  courts  that  in  that  notice  the  whole 
cause  of  action  must  be  set  forth  with  legal  nicety 
and  accuracy,  so  that  practically  it  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action ;  so  that  in  ordinary  cases  the 
action  must  be  commenced  within  five  months  after 
the  matter  complained  of.  Now  this  Act  gives 
only  three  months  after  a  month's  notice,  so  that 
it  in  terms  reduces  the  time  within  which  the  action 
may  be  brought  from  six  months  to  three  months  ; 
but  in  practice  it  reduces  it  from  five  months  to  two. 
Then  another  important  element  in  considering  this 
point  is,  that  here  almost  always  Avhere  there  is 
an  illegality  complained  of,  it  Avould  be  in  connection 
with  imprisonment,  and  practically  the  complainant 
could  not  begin  to  seek  her  remedy  until  she  came 
out  of  prison.  Now  the  imprisonment  would  seldom 
last  less  than  a  month,  and  may,  as  we  have  seen, 
last  nine  months  ;  while  she  has  only  two  months 
within  which  to  commence  her  action,  so  that  the 
effect  practically  is  to  destroy  the  power  of  bring- 
ing an  action  at  all  in  any  case.  I  can  hardly  say  that 
it  absolutely  destroys  it,  because  I  commenced  an 
action  for  one  of  these  Avomen  against  the  inspector  at 
Canterbury,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  illegal  deten- 
tions of  women  found  diseased,  they  not  having  the 
opportunity  of  going  to  their  homes,  and  thence  to 
the  hospital  voluntarily.  But  the  practice  was  given 
up,  and  therefore  the  action  was  dropped;  but  there, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  interference  of  our  associ- 
ation, there  would  have  been  no  possibility  of  the  women 
getting  any  redress  for  the  illegal  conduct  pursued 
towards  them  hy  the  police.  Then  section  42  is  as 
stringent  as  possible  against  any  one  who  is  injured. 
If  the  verdict  passes  for  tiie  defendant  (the  last  para- 
gra[)h  but  one)  the  defendant  is  to  recover  his  full  costs 
as  between  attorney  and  client,  and  is  to  have  all 
the  usual  remedies  for  recovering  his  costs  ;  but  if 
the  verdict  is  given  for  the  plaintiff,  he  is  not  to  have 
any  costs  at  all  without  a  certificate  from  the  judge, 
and  then  he  will  only  get  his  costs  as  between  attorney 
and  client.  That  appears,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  be  so 
entirely  one-sided  that  I  am  astonished  to  see  it  in  an 
Act  wiiich,  as  you  observe,  was  prepared  1)y  Govern- 
ment, and  Avhich  therefore  I  should  expect  to  find 
prepared  with  all  due  regard  to  justice. 

19.587.  But  do  these  provisions  substantially  differ 
from  the  protection  given  to  persons  in  a  variety  of 
other  Acts  ?  —  They  certainly  differ  Avith  regard  to 
the  time  allowed  for  bringing  (he  action.    That  last 


point  I  have  not  compared,  and  do  not  bear  it  in  mind 
so  that  I  cannot  speak  positively. 

]  9,588.  You  have  clearly  criticised  these  Acts,  and 
stated  your  objections  to  them.     Would  you  now 
proceed  to  favour  us  with  your  opinion  as  to  what 
if  anything,  should  be  substituted  for  them.    What  is 
your  opinion  of  the  proper  mode  of  legislative  inter- 
ference ? — I  will  venture  to  say,  first  of  all,  we  must  lay 
down  the  principle  that  venereal  disease  comes  from 
pro.stitution,  and  that  more  or  less  venereal  disease  will 
always  be  connected  with  dirty  habits,  and  the  ex- 
cesses which  are  invariable  accompaniments  of  prosti- 
tution, and  therefore  the  proper  question  is  how  far 
the  law  can  interfere  with  anything  that  encourages 
prostitution  in  itself ;  what  are  the  circumstances  which 
facilitate  at  present  women  going  iuto  the  class  of 
prostitutes  ;  and  see  if  we  cannot  stop  them  from  going 
there.    Supposing  we  v/ere  able  to  day  to  remove  by 
our  rescue  societies  every  prostitute  that  is  in  London, 
the  only  result  would  be  the  rapid  re-filling  of  the  class, 
all  the  tendencies  towards  prostitution  remaining.  The 
class  Avould  rapidly  fill  up  again,  and  I  am  not  sure  on 
the  whole,  that  it  would  not  be  a  misfortune,  because 
it  Avould  be  passing  through  the  hoiTors  of  prostitution 
as  large  a  class  as  possible  of  women.    I  think  then, 
our  endeavours  ought  to  be  directed  to  see  what  it  is 
that  lets  them  into  the  class,  and  stop  that  if  we  can. 
And  I  think  a  considerable  number  of  suggestions  can 
be  made  to  improve  the  existing  laws.    Of  course,  in 
the  first  place,  all  laws  which  tend  to  improve  the 
civilization   of   that  class  from    which  prostitutes 
are  draAvn,  will  tend  to  diminish  prostitution,  all 
sanitary  laws,  all  laws  for  education,  all  laws  for 
improved    dwellings,    everything    which  promotes 
cleanliness,    and    the    decencies  of    physical  life, 
will  tend  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  civilisation 
and  tend  to  make  prostitution  more  pulsive  to  them. 
That,  of  course,  at  present,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
Avith.    Then  confining  our  attention  to  the  special 
legislation  which  deals  with  the  relations  betAveen 
the  sexes,  I  think  one  of  the  very  first  things  to  do  is 
to  make  brothels  more  easily  prosecuted,  and  more 
difficult  to  keep.    I  shall  ask  leave  to  read  to  the 
Commission  the  evidence  of  one  Avoman  with  re- 
gard  to   the   class   of  brothels  I  referred   to  as 
being  so  very  numerous  in  Canterbury,  and  which 
are  also  to  be   found  in  all  the  garrison  toAvns. 
This  is  a  woman  whose  name  is  Prudence  Payton, 
and  she  formerly  kept  one  of  those  public-house 
brothels.    She  says,  "  I  reside   at  8,  Star  Street, 
"  Canterbury.     I   am   married,  and   my  husband 
"  lives  with  me.    We  formerly  kept  the  Roebuck 
public-house  at  Canterbury.    When  Ave  Avent  there, 
"  some  girls  AA^ore  living  in  the  house" — that  means 
prostitutes.    "  We  sent  them  away,  and  for  three 
"  months  Ave  had  no  girls  in  the  house,  but  during  that 
"  time  AA^e  could  do  no  business.  One  night  I  only  took 
"  threepence  all  the  evening.    We  Avere  obliged  to  let 
"  the  girls  come  back  or  give  up  the  business,  and  we 
"  had  them  back.    The  girls  who  Ua'c  in  the  public- 
"  houses  often  get  up  early  in  the  morning  if  they 
"  hear  any  one  in  the  house,  and  drink  all  day.  They 
"  are  always  drinking.    Four  or  five  girls  (all  young) 
"  who  lived  at  the  Roebuck  then  are  all  dead.  We 
"  left  the  Roebuck  about  four  or  five  years  ago.  We 
"  had  50/.  Avhen  Ave  left."    That  showd  a  money 
temptation  to  them.    At  first  she  tries  to  carry  on 
the  house  differently  from  those  around  her,  and 
becomes  nearly  ruined.    She  then  goes  in,  and  makes 
it  a  brothel,  and  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  yeais 
saves  50/.    "  My  husband    has   hnd   scarcely  any 
"  Avork  since.    During  the  last  two  years  Ave  have 
"  often  been  in  great  distress,  and  I  have  gone  on  the 
"  toAvn  to  avoid  going  into  the  Avorkhouse.  My 
"  husband  kncAV  of  it,  but  I  never  took  any  one  to 
"  our  house."    I  think  it  worth  while  to  read  that, 
because  it  shows  she  was  not  making  the  best  of  it. 
She  is  telling  what  she  thought  to  be  a  shameful 
thing  at  the  time,    I  do  not  think  it  is  Avorth  while 
to  trouble  you  with  any  more,  as  ray  object  is  only  to 
illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  authorities  of  those 
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towns  really  encourage  prostitution  in  its  very  worst 
forms  by  allowing  public-houses  which  are  regularly 
recognised  brothels. 

19.589.  Without  going  into  details  of  cases,  the 
Commission  would  bo  glad  if  you  would  pursue  the 
subject  of  licensed  public-houses  being  used  as 
brothels  ? — Then  my  suggestion  upon  that  point  is  to 
make  the  landlords  responsible,  but  at  the  present 
time  the  landlord's  excuse  is,  they  have  no  power. 
They  let  these  houses  in  many  cases  on  lease  ;  and 
then  they  say,  "  Wc  have  no  power  ;  we  cannot 
forfeit  the  lease." 

19.590.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  By  landloi-d,  I  appre- 
hend you  mean  not  Avhat  is  commonly  called  the 
landlord  of  a  public-house  ? — No. 

19.591.  You  mean  the  owner  of  the  property  ? — 
The  owner  of  the  property  ;  the  freeholder.  I 
would  give  to  any  lessor  the  power  to  forfeit  any 
lease,  and  to  terminate  the  tenancy  of  any  house 
which  is  used  as  a  brothel. 

19.592.  (Chairman.)  It  should  void  the  lease? — • 
Yes,  it  should  void  the  lease  ;  and  then  if  you  give  to 
the  lessor  in  that  way  the  power  of  voiding  the  lease, 
you  may  put  on  him  a  coiresponding  responsibility. 
So  then  I  would  make  the  owner  of  any  house  used 
to  his  knowledge  as  a  brothel,  amenable  to  the  law, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  keeper  of  such  a  house  is  now. 
At  the  present  time  a  large  number  of  the  very 
worst  brothels  in  London  are  upon  the  property  of 
owners  of  the  very  highest  respectability.  A  few 
years  ago  it  came  out  that  a  large  number  of  bro- 
thels in'Westminster  were  on  land  belonging  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are 
many  upon  other  large  estates  ;  and  it  is  in  this  way 
it  happens,  they  are  first  let  on  lease  to  persons  of 
apparent  respectability,  and  then  the  moment  the 
lease  is  gran  ted  the  landlord  ceases  to  have  any  power  ; 
and  if  you  do  not  give  the  power  you  cannot  enforce 
responsibility  ;  but  if  you  had  a  law  that  brothel 
keeping  should  of  itself  forfeit  the  lease,  I  think  you 
mio-ht  then  very  fiilrly  put  on  the  owner  the  respon- 
sibility, and  say,  "  You  shall  not  kuowingly  say  you 
receive  your  rents  from  brothel  keeping." 

19  593.  The  rent  of  a  public-house  is  enhanced  by 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  occupied  ? — Yes. 

19  594.  But  would  there  be  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  the  owner  of  the  house,  that  being  the  case,  to  put 
a  stop  to  it  unless  he  was  a  very  scrupulous  man  ? — 
Yes  ;  because  he  would  be  liable  to  be  prosecuted  as  a 
brothel  keeper, 

19  595.  You  would  make  him  liable  to  prosecution? 

 J  should  make  him  amenaljle  to  the  law  exactly  as 

a  brothel  keeper  is  at  the  present  time.  Then  I  think 
that  in  the  case  of  a  public-house  brothel  keeping  ought 
ipso  facto  to  be  a  forfeiture  of  the  license.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  an  Act  Avhich  empowers  magis- 
trates to  refuse  licenses  if  brothel  keeping  has  been 
proved,  but  they  are  not  bound  to  do  it,  and  in  the 
case  of  o-arrison  towns  where  the  authorities  accept 
prostitutton  for  the  purposes  of  the  garrison,  they  find 
it  a  practical  convenience  to  know  where  it  is,  and 
so  lono-  as  the  public-house  keepers  keep  themselves 
in  o-ood  favour  with  the  police  and  do  as  they  are 
told  they  are  tolerated,  and  the  licenses  are  renewed 
from  year  to  year  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  one  of  the  Avorst  possible  moral  teachings 
to  the  public.  A  man  goes  up  every  year  before 
the  mao-istrates,  and  the  question  is  asked,  is  he  a 
proper  man  to  have  a  public-house  license  granted  to 
him  by  the  bench  of  magistrates,  and  he  gets  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  although  he  is  a  notorious  brothel 
keeper.  Now  I  Avould  not  only  give  the  magistrates 
ample  power  to  refuse  the  license,  I  would  compel 
them  to  do  so,  making  it  ipso  facto  a  forfeiture  of 
the  license. 

19.596.  Then  what  would  be  the  nature  oi  the 
offence  for  which  you  would  forfeit  the  license,  would 
it  be  knowingly  harbouring  prostitutes?  —  I  think 
it  is  a  thing  that  requires  great  consideration,  and 
OTobably  we  should  have  to  go  by  steps.  1  think  I 
should  be  satisfied  in  the  first  instance  with  its  being 
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a  conviction  as  a  brothel  keeper.    That  is  an  offence 
known  to  the  English  law  at  the  present  time. 

19,597.  Are  you  not  aware  that  such  convictions 
are  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  obsolete  ? — I  have  prose- 
cuted a  considerable  number  for  the  Associate  Insti- 
tution ;  and  I  have  another  suggestion  I  would  make 
with  regard  to  that.  I  believe  more  might  be  done, 
especially  by  voluntary  societies,  were  it  not  for  what 
I  think  a  most  unfortunate  reading  of  the  law.  The 
prosecution  of  brothels  at  present  almost  always  takes 
place  under  the  Act  of  George  the  Third,  which  gives 
a  special  mode.  It  has  a  preamble  stating  that  addi- 
tional facilities  are  needed  for  the  prosecution  of 
disorderly  houses  ;  and  then  it  goes  on  to  provide  that 
if  two  inhabitants  who  pay  scot  and  lot  enter  into 
recognizances  to  jiroduce  evidence,  the  parochial 
authorities  are  to  prosecute  ;  or  if  they  refuse  to 
prosecute,  then  the  two  inhabitants  may  go  on  with 
the  prosecution.  That  I  have  no  doubt  Avas  intended 
by  Parliament  to  be  an  additional  alternative  ;  but 
practically  the  magistrates  have  interpreted  it  to  be 
the  exclusive  mode.  I  myself  applied  some  years  ago 
to  Mr.  Arnold,  one  of  our  most  eminent  police  magis- 
trates, for  liberty  to  prosecute  a  brothel  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  difficulty  of  that  special  Act  is,  that  it  is  so 
odious  for  two  respectable  inhabitants  to  come  forward 
in  the  shape  of  prosecutors  and  informers;  they  are 
obliged  to  give  their  names,  and  they  have  power  to 
receive  lOZ.  reward  at  the  end,  and  they  do  not  like  it. 
Many  men  would  give  instructions  for  a  prosecution  in 
the  ordinary  way  who  would  shrink  from  putting  them- 
selves in  that  position  ;  but  Mr.  Arnold  said  he  looked 
upon  it  that  the  Act  of  George  the  Third  having  indi- 
cated what  was  considered  in  the  wisdom  of  Parliament 
the  proper  mode  of  prosecuting  l^rothels,  he  would  not 
listen  to  any  application  to  prosecute  them  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  prosecuting  a  nuisance.  I  do  not 
know  what  suggestion  I  could  make,  except  that  the 
magistrate  should  re-consider  that,  because  I  think  it 
is  a  mistake  in  point  of  law. 

19.598.  But  you  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  public- 
houses  abused  to  the  purposes  of  prostitution  should 
be  subjected  to  penal  legislation  ? — Yes,  penal  legis- 
lation. If  in  Mr.  Bruce's  Bill  the  police  clauses  pass 
through  Parliament,  there  will  be  instantly  a  machi- 
nery which  will  be  applicable  to  that,  because  of  course 
the  special  police  who  have  to  look  after  public- 
houses  ought  to  be  instructed  to  prosecute  in  all  such 
cases. 

19.599.  (Sir  W.  James.)  Did  I  understand  that 
you  had  been  successful  in  your  prosecutions  ? — 
Almost  always.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  failed  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  brothel,  and  that  is  rather  curious, 
because  when  first  of  all  I  made  inquiries  how 
brothels  should  be  prosecuted,  everybody  told  me  that 
one  reason  why  they  were  not  prosecuted  was  that  in 
order  to  succeed,  you  must  send  a  man  in  to  use  the 
house  as  a  brothel,  aud  then  bring  him  forward  as  a 
witness,  and  I  said,  if  that  was  necessary  I  would 
never  prosecute  one.  Instead  of  that,  I  have  applied 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Police  for  the  services  of  a. 
detective,  and  I  have  put  the  detective  to  watch  the 
house  for  three  or  four  days,  or  if  necessary,  a  week, 
and  he  has  made  notes  of  the  men  and  Avomen  going 
in  and  out,  and  that  evidence  being  produced  before  a 
jury,  I  have  never  found  the  jury  refuse  to  convict 
upon  it. 

ir;  19,600.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  strengthen  the 
powers  of  the  police  with  regard  to  solicitation  by 
public  women  in  the  streets  ? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  suggest  that,  because  I  think  ail  that  is  necessary 
is  to  put  the  existing  law  into  force.  The  existing 
law  in  London  is  fery  stringent;  the  byelaws  of 
boroughs  are  very  stringent,  and  it  is  a  very  curious 
thing  that  concurrently  with  the  enforcing  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  in  several  boroughs,  these 
byelaws,  which  had  been  allowed  previously  to  remain 
a  dead  letter,  have  been  enforced,  and  the  result  is 
an  enormous  change  for  the  better  in  the  streets  im- 
mediately, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  that  is 
Avanted  there  is  instructions  to  the  police  to  enforce 
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this  existing  law.  Solicitation  m  the  street  at  the 
present  time  is  an  offence,  and  if  it  were  deemed 
advisable  I  believe  the  Haymarket  could  be  cleared 
out  in  a  week,  but  there  are  other  considerations 
which  have  interfered.  The  police  find  that  accepting 
prostitution  as  an  institution  it  is  very  much  more 
convenient  to  them  to  know  where  it  is,  and  to  have 
it  collected  in  foci,  to  know  where  to  put  their  hands 
upon  it.  They  rather  object  to  generally  attacking 
all  solicitation  and  all  brothels,  because  they  say  it 
sppeads  out  all  through  large  cities,  and  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  control ;  but  to  whatever  extent  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  put  down  solicitation  in  the 
streets,  I  think  that  that  is  the  mode,  simple  directions 
that  the  existing  law  should  be  stringently  enforced. 

19.601.  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  law  relating  to  the  procuring  the  abduc- 
tion or  seduction  of  women  ? — Yes ;  wdth  regard  to 
procuring,  there  was  some  few  years  ago  an  Act 
passed,  called  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  Act,  Avhich 
was  one  prepared  under  my  superintendence  for  the 
Associate  Institute.  The  present  offence  is  limited  to 
a  girl  under  21  years  of  age,  it  is  a  misdemeanor 
to  procure  illicit  carnal  connexion  with  any  female 
under  21  by  false  or  fraudulent  means.  But  a  woman 
of  full  age  has  no  legal  protection  even  against  false 
and  fraudulent  means.  My  suggestion  as  to  that  is 
to  make  it  a  misdemeanor  by  false  pretences  or  other 
fraudulent  means  to  procure  any  woman  to  have  illicit 
carnal  connexion  with  any  man ;  and  then  I  would 
further  say  make  it  a  misdemeanor,  for  the  purpose  of 
lucre  or  gain,  to  procure  a  girl  under  21  to  have  carnal 
connexion  with  a  man  by  any  means  whatsoever.  At 
present  procuring,  unless  you  can  bring  it  within  the 
law  of  conspiracy,  is  no  offence  at  all  in  any  case 
unless  by  false  and  fraudulent  means,  and  then  no 
offence  unless  it  is  a  woman  under  21.  My  first  sug- 
gestion would  be  with  regard  to  women  of  any  age  to 
protect  them  from  false  pretences  and  fraudulent 
means  ;  and  secondly,  with  regard  to  children  under 
21  years  of  age,  to  protect  them  against  procuring 
for  lucre  or  gain. 

19.602.  Would  you  deal  with  abduction  ? — One 
great  difficulty  I  have  met  with  in  prosecuting 
for  abduction  came  out  in  a  case  in  which  I  pro- 
secuted a  man  calling  himself  Professor  Risley,  an 
athlete.  It  was  in  1869,  and  the  case  was  tried 
before  the  Common  Serjeant,  who  held  that  it  was 
incumbent  upon  me  to  show  that  the  defendant  had 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  the  girl  was  in  the 
legal  guardianship  of  her  parents.  This  was  a  case 
where  a  poor  little  girl,  who  lived  at  Putney,  I  think, 
had  been  sent  to  London  with  a  message  by  her 
parents,  and  the  Common  Serjeant  held  before  he 
could  convict  the  man  we  must  show  there  was 
reasonable  ground  for  his  believing  that  she  was  in 
the  legal  guardianship  of  her  parents.  In  other  words 
the  presumption  of  law  is  that  every  girl  walking 
about  the  streets  of  London  is  fair  game  for  a  licen- 
tious man.  I  confess  I  think  it  a  wrong  ruling, 
because  the  presumption  of  English  common  law  is 
always  in  favour  of  right,  and  this  was  a  ruling  that 
the  presumption  of  law  is  on  the  side  of  wrong. 
It  struck  me  then  that  the  right  way  of  dealing 
with  that  matter  would  be  to  make  aU  children  under 
16  who  have  no  parents  or  guardians  the  wards  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  or 
of  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  to 
declare,  for  I  do  not  think  it  would  require  a  new 
enactment,  but  only  a  declaration  that  all  children 
under  16  are  presumed  to  be  in  the  legal  custody  of 
their  parents,  if  they  have  pai-ents,  and  if  not  then 
of  their  legal  guardians.  I  think  it  the  boundeu  duty  of 
the  law  to  provide  that  if  a  child  has  a  natural  parent 
or  guardian,  it  is  to  be  presumed  in  the  first  instance 
to  be  within  the  legal  custody  of  that  parent  or  guar- 
dian ;  and  if  the  child  has  no  natural  parent  or 
guardian,  then  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  provide 
one.  I  think  that  that  would  under  the  present  law 
be  sufficient.  The  law  at  present  stands,  *"  Whosoever 
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"  shall  unlawfully  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  any  un- 
"  married  girl,  being  under  the  age  of  16  years,  out  of 
"  the  possession  and  against  the  will  of  her  father  or 
"  mother,  orbf  any  other  person  having  the  lawful  care 
"  or  charge  of  her,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 

19.603.  Is  it  easy  to  distinguish  abduction  from 
procuring  ? — Procuring  refers  generally  to  procuring 
for  the  lust  of  a  third  party — abduction  by  the  man 
for  himself.  Abduction  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  seduction, 
but  in  order  to  convict  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
carnal  connexion. 

19.604.  {Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice >i  Is  there  a  legal  defi- 
nition of  procuring  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  legal 
definition  of  procuring. 

19.605.  {Chairman.)  It  is  a  question  of  whether 
the  procurer  is  an  agent  or  a  principal  ? — I  think 
that  a  procurer  is  an  agent  ;  but  I  have  never  had 
to  consider  the  point  before,  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  has  been  judicially  determined,  but  I  think  upon 
principle  it  must  be  so,  that  a  procurer  must  be  an 
agent,  whilst  a  man  guilty  of  abduction  would  be  a 
principal. 

19.606.  Will  you  pass  now  to  seduction? — With 
regard  to  seduction,  I  should  like  to  lay  down  in  deal- 
ing with  it  this  principle,  that  any  act  which  is  a 
crime,  as  between  persons  who  owe  no  special  duty  to 
each  other,  is  a  greater  crime  when  done  by  a  person 
who  occupies  a  position  involving  special  duties  to- 
wards the  injured  person.  That  is  a  principle  which, 
with  regard  to  seduction,  is  already  accepted  in  the 
French  code,  and  I  believe  in  some  other  foreign 
codes,  but  has  never  yet  been  introduced  into  ours. 
Thus,  I  should  say  that  an  act  which  is  criminal 
in  a  stranger  is  doubly  criminal  and  ought  to  be  more 
severely  punished  when  it  is  committed  by  a  parent 
against  a  child,  by  a  master  against  a  servant,  or  by  a 
medical  man  against  a  patient,  and  I  should  be  quite 
willing  to  see  it  extended  to  another  sphere,  and  add 
by  a  solicitor  against  a  client. 

19.607.  {Canon  Gregory.)  Or  a  guardian  against 
a  ward  ? — Or  a  guardian  against  a  ward. 

19.608.  {Chairman.)  Those  are  all  fiduciary  rela- 
tions ? — Yes.  With  regard  to  offences  against  females, 
I  have  come  in  practice  against  one  which  is  not 
seduction,  but  which  I  will  just  get  rid  of  at  once, 
because  it  is  a  small  point,  and  that  is  indecent 
conduct  toward  children  of  a  tender  age.  That  is  a 
very  common  crime  in  London,  especially,  I  have 
found,  with  old  men,  who  will  induce  children,  by 
offering  them  sweetstuff,  to  go  into  shops  and  parlours, 
and  then  pull  them  about  indecently,  and  make  the 
children  pull  them  about  indecently.  Under  the 
ruling  of  the  judges,  that  has  been  held  to  be  no 
offence  whatever,  unless  the  child  resisted,  and  very 
often  I  have  prosecuted  cases  where  the  children  have 
been  as  young  as  six,  at  which  age  of  course  they 
would  be  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  anything 
of  that  kind,  and  incapable  of  resisting.  They  do  not 
know  how  to  resist.  Therefore,  1  would  make  it  a  mis- 
demeanor to  act  indecently  to  a  young  child  under  16 
in  any  way,  which,  if  it  were  towards  a  woman  who 
resisted,  would  be  an  indecent  assaidt.  The  only  in- 
dictment I  am  able  to  frame  at  present,  is  for  an 
assault.  Then  it  is  held  that  to  be  an  assault  there 
must  be  resistance,  and  upon  the  principle  of  volenti 
noil  Jit  injuriam  a  man  cannot  assault  a  woman  unless 
she  resists.  Therefore  though  these  children  may 
have  been  absolutely  con-upted,  yet  it  is  legally  no 
offence ;  and  I  may  say  that  the  early  corruption  of 
children  tends  very  greatly  to  fill  the  ranks  of  pros- 
titution. The  failure  of  justice  in  those  cases 
may  be  read  in  two  reports,  the  case  of  the  Queen  v. 
Johnstone,  which  is  reported  in  the  Weekly  Reporter, 
volume  13,  page  815,  and  the  case  of  the  Queen  v. 
Reed,  in  the  2nd  Carrington  and  Kirwan,  page  957. 
Of  course,  if  the  indecency  consists  of  attempted 
carnal  connexion,  then  it  becomes  an  offence,  but  any- 
thing short  of  that  at  present  is  not  an  offence. 
Then  at  the  present  time,  having  connexion  with  a 
child  under  10  years  of  age,  it  is  a  felony,  and 
between   10  and  12  it  is  a  misdemeanor,  over  12, 
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with  consent  it  is  no  offence  whatever.  I  should  say- 
make  any  carnal  connexion  with  a  child  above  12  and 
under  16  a  misdemeanor.  I  am  aware  that  that  age 
would  be  considered  extravagant  by  many.  Some 
years  ago  I  prepared  a  bill  proposing  to  increase  the 
age  to  14,  and  went  up  with  a  deputation  from  the 
Associate  Institution  to  Mr.  Waddington,  who  was 
then  permanent  Secretary  of  the  Home  Depaitment, 
and  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  increasing  the  age  above 
12,  on  the  ground  that  by  the  common  law  of  England  a 
girl  of  12  years  of  age,  with  the  consent  of  her  parents, 
is  able  to  contract  marriage.  I  said  to  him,  "There 
"  is  an  immense  difference  between  being  able  to  enter 
"  into  a  legal  contract,  with  the  sanction  of  parents, 
"  and  being  able  without  any  such  sanction  to  consent 
"  to  what  is  an  immoral  act  ;"  but  he  would  not 
admit  that  there  is  any  distinction.  He  said,  "  If  the 
"  law  has  fixed  upon  that  age  as  being  the  age  at 
"  which  marriage  can  be  contracted,  we  must 
"  keep  to  it  as  being  the  age  at  which  a  girl  may 
"  consent  to  be  a  prostitute."  The  statistics  of 
my  prosecutions  show  an  immense  number  of  cases 
of  seduction,  and  indecent  assaults  of  all  kinds,  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  13.  There  are  men  who  seem  to 
have  a  sort  of  instinct  to  know  when  a  girl  is  over  12, 
and  therefore  when  the  law  ceases  to  protect  her. 
Applying  my  principle  to  the  fiduciary  relations,  I 
would  make  the  seduction  of  a  girl  under  21  by  her 
master  a  misdemeanor.  At'present  this  is  no  offence 
at  all  if  a  girl  is  over  12  ;  and  I  can  say  from  my 
experience  that  masters  frequently  take  advantage  of 
their  position  to  seduce  young  girls  in  their  employ, 
and  for  this  there  is  no  remedy  at  all  now,  because  the 
parents  of  the  girls  out  at  service  are  not  entitled  to 
their  services,  so  that  there  is  not  even  the  power  of 
bringing  an  action  for  seduction ;  and  if  the-  master 
proceeds  gradually  and  with  sufficient  caution,  so  as 
not  to  call  forth  any  resistance  that  can  be  proved,  it 
is  no  offence  at  all.  Then  following  up  that  point,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  power  to  a  jury  where  the 
man  is  indicted  for  rape  upon  his  servant  under  21 
years  of  age,  and  he  has  been  acquitted  of  the  charge 
of  rape,  which  is  a  felony,  to  find  him  guilty  of  the 
offence  of  seduction,  which  would  be  a  misdemeanor. 
Without  a  special  enactment,  a  misdemeanor  cannot 
be  included  in  the  same  indictment  with  a  felony. 

19.609.  ( Sir  J.  Pakmgton.)  Would  you  confine 
that  to  domestic  servants,  or  would  you  extend  it  to 
the  masters  of  factories  ? — Of  course  my  experience  is 
principally  amongst  domestic  servants,  and  I  think 
I  may  say  that  the  ranks  of  prostitution  in  London  are 
largely  recruited  from  genei-al  servants;  lut  I  should 
be  very  glad,  if  I  could  see  my  way  to  it,  to  make  it 
apply  also  to  factories,  though  I  speak  with  less  con- 
fidence with  regard  to  them,  because  I  have  not  had 
experience. 

19.610.  (Mr.  Holmes-  Coote.)  May  I  ask  whether  it  is 
not  true  that  the  servants  who  contribute  so  largely  to 
the  class  of  prostitutes,  are  more  generally  seduced  by 
young  men  of  their  own  class,  not  by  their  masters  ? 
— I  think  it  is  impossible  to  speak  confidently  as  to 
that.  I  think  there  is  a  large  class  of  both.  I  have 
had  so  many  cases  of  seduction  by  masters,  that  I 
know  it  is  a  very  frequent  offence.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  know  also  the  general  want  of  civilization  of 
the  class,  especially  in  our  large  towns,  and  the  litter 
want  of  playgrounds  and  opportunities  for  recreation, 
leading  big  boys  and  girls  to  romp  together  in  the 
streets,  leads  to  an  immense  deal  of  gradual  slipping 
into  prostitution  ;  but  in  the  one  case,  I  see  my  way 
to  a  legislative  remedy,  and  in  the  other  case  I  do  not. 

19.611.  {Sir  W.  James.)  Before  you  would  make  a 
person  guilty  of  seduction,  of  course  you  would  esta- 
blish the  fact  ? — You  would  have  the  carnal  connexion 
proved  ?  Certainly. 

19.612.  {Mr.  Applegarth.)  Provided  the  responsi- 
bility or  the  blame  of  seducing  servant  girls  might  be 
divided  fairly  between  masters  and  men  of  their  own 
class,  in  your  opinion,  do  those  who  are  seduced  by  work- 
men, frequently  marry  workmen,  whilst  those  who  are 
in  situations  never  maiTy  their  employers  ? — There  can 


be  no  doubt  of  that  at  all.    In  fact,  over  large  portions  FOETY- 
of  England,  it  is  a  perfectly  common  thing  which  '^'^  ' 

must  be  familiar  to  all  clergymen,  that  the  eldest  child         y,\  shaen. 

of  the  family  of  married  respectable  people  is  illegiti-   

mate.    In  those  districts  marriage  constantly  follows    12  May  1871. 

seduction  among  that  class.    And  then  also  I  consider   

distinctly,  the  master  is  guilty  of  the  greater  crime  in 
consequence  of  his  fiduciary  position.  Following  out 
that,  I  should  like  to  make  it  felony  for  a  parent  to 
have  carnal  connexion  with  his  daughter  under  21,  and 
a  misdemeanor  after  that  age.  At  present,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  position  of  a  father  and  that  of 
a  stranger,  and  of  course  the  position  of  authority  of 
the  father  gives  him  an  opportunity,  which  is  almost 
irresistible,  if  he  is  so  minded,  of  breaking  down  the 
resistance  of  his  daughter  ;  and  certainly  my  experience 
shows  me  that  it  is  a  crime  which  is  sufficiently 
frequent  to  render  it  worthy  of  special  legislation. 

19,613-4.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  Avish  to  interrupt 
you,  but  we  are  getting  a  little  wide  of  the  scope  of  our 
authority  in  entering  into  these  questions.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  glad,  if  you  have  nothing  special  to 
mention  furtlier  on  that,  to  have  your  opinion  whether 
you  would  equalize  the  laws  as  regards  men  and  women 
in  the  matter  of  examination? — With  regard  to  seduction 
I  have  only  one  more  suggestion  to  make,  which  is  to 
enable  a  parent  or  guardian  of  a  woman  under  21  to 
maintain  an  action  against  her  seducer,  without  any 
reference  to  any  question  of  service.  That,  I  believe, 
would  be  accepted  universally.  The  present  action 
for  seduction  is  founded  on  a  fiction,  and  there  is 
every  desire  both  by  courts  and  juries  to  get  rid 
of  such  fictions,  and  this  suggestion  would  put  the  case 
upon  a  real  basis.  Then  I  think  that  another  very 
important  thing  with  regard  to  the  whole  question  of 
prostitution  would  be  to  enforce  the  responsibilities  of 
the  fathers  of  illegitimate  children.  I  think  that  magis- 
trates, upon  hearing  an  affiliation  summons,  ought  to 
be  able  to  make  an  order  against  the  father  to  enter 
into  recognizances  to  pay  weekly  according  to  his 
means.  At  present  the  order  is  merely  for  half-a- 
crown  a  week,  and  from  the  length  of  time  over  which 
the  order  extends,  there  is  practically  no  mode  of  en- 
forcing its  payment.  I  would  make  the  effect  of 
an  affiliation  order  be  to  impose  on  the  father  the  full 
responsibility  and  duties  of  a  parent. 

19.615.  (Sir  W.  James.)  These  half-crowns  are 
generally  paid  with  tolerable  regularity,  are  they  not  ? 
— Where  the  man  has  a  fixed  residence  and  property 
they  ai-e ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  workman,  for  instance, 
who  may  just  as  well  find  work  at  York  as  at  London, 
if  he  gets  an  affiliation  order  made  against  him  in 
London  he  goes  to  York,  is  lost  sight  of,  and  so  he 
gets  off. 

19.616.  (Chairman.)  Now  with  regard  to  the  laws 
as  affecting  examination,  would  you  put  them  on  a 
different  footing  ? — I  think  that  anything  which  tends 
to  encourage  the  idea  that  the  law  of  chastity 
applies  more  especially  to  women  than  to  men,  tends 
to  familiarise  the  public  with  the  subject  of  prostitu- 
tion, and  tends  to  make  its  diminution  more  difficult. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  the  Contigious  Diseases  Acts, 
in  applying  solely  to  women  and  not  to  men,  at  once 
encourages  prostitution.  Of  course  anything  which 
familiarises  the  public  mind  with  the  idea  that  prosti- 
tution is  venial  in  men  must  tend  to  increase  prostitu- 
tion ;  and  although  it  is  an  absurdity  to  say  that  the  law 
of  chastity  can  be  for  women  and  not  for  men,  seeing 
that  there  can  be  no  act  of  prostitution  but  must  be 
shared  by  both  sexes,  yet  nevertheless,  it  is  the  general 
idea  ;  and  on  that  ground,  whatever  legislation  attacks 
the  subject  of  prostitution,  I  think  ought  to  be  applied 
equally  to  those  who,  in  old  English  would  be  called 
*'  brothellers," — men  who  consort  with  prostitutes,  as 
to  women  who  are  prostitutes.  On  the  same  ground  a 
further  carrying  out  of  the  Married  Women's  Pro- 
perty Act  in  its  effect  upon  the  poorer  classes,  I 
think  would  be  very  important  by  protecting  the 
honest  earnings  cf  women,  the  want  of  such  protection 
frequently  driving  women  into  prostitution.  I  would 
also  venture  to  say  that  the  inequality  in  the  law  of 
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Fm?TV-  divorce,  the  fact  that  adultery  alone  is  sufficient  to 
FOURTH  DAY.  enable  a  man  to  get  a  divorce,  but  is  not  sufficient  for  a 
Mr  W  Sh       woman,  also  tends  to  keep  up  the  false  idea  that  the  law 

''■  '  of  chastity  is  different  betAveen  the  sexes.    I  may  be 

12  May  1871.  allowed  to  add  that  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  believe 
— *  there  has  been  a  feeling  already  expressed  by  the 
Commission  against  herding  the  women  together  in 
the  examination  room.  That  I  feel,  from  what  I  have 
seen,  is  an  exceedingly  degrading  thing.  Women  in 
large  numbers,  and  of  very  various  degrees  of  degra- 
dation, being  got  together  in  one  room,  and  waiting  at 
the  examination  rooms  to  be  sent  in  one  after  another, 
knowing  the  j)urpose  for  Avhich  they  are  going,  and 
employing  the  time  Avhich  elapses  before  they  go  in,  in 
the  sort  of  liorrible  talk  that  goes  on  there,  tends  to 
level  tlie  Avhole  doAvnwards  ;  and  if  any  examination 
of  any  kind  is  to  be  provided,  the  surgeons  should  lie 
made  really  visiting  surgeons,  and  the)''  should  sec 
the  Avomcn  separately. 

19.617.  {Sir  IV.  James.)  Do  j'ou  mean  that  the 
surgeons  should  go  to  the  Avomen's  homes  ? — At  all 
CA'cnts  they  ought  to  see  them  separately.  That  is  the 
great  object  I  think,  because  herding  the  Avomen 
together  in  a  waiting  room  has  a  very  degrading  effect 
upon  them. 

19.618.  {Canon  Gregory.)  About  the  difference 
between  the  Act  of  1864  and  the  Act  of  1866,  your 
objections  Avould  not  be  quite  so  strong  against  the 
Act  of  1864  as  against  the  Act  of  1866,  I  presume  ? — 
Not  quite,  certainly,  because  most  of  the  objections 
to  the  mode  in  Avhich  the  Acts  are  put  into  operation 
arise  upon  the  compulsory  clauses. 

19.619.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  draAvn  to  the 
great  difference  of  the  examination  in  its  relation  to 
the  disease  of  the  persons  examined  under  the  Act  of 
1864  and  the  Act  of  1866  ?— No,  it  has  not.  I  paid 
no  attention  to  the  system  until  the  Act  of  1866  called 
my  attention  to  it  ;  and  of  course  Avhat  I  saAV  was  the 
system  then  in  operation, 

19.620.  The  points  I  Avanted  to  call  your  attention 
to  are  these,  that  Avhereas  under  the  earlier  Act  in  1864 
there  Avcre  1,027  examined  altogether,  of  Avhom  783 
were  found  to  be  diseased,  tliere  the  system  obvioiasly 
was  simply  to  find  a  diseased  person  ? — Yes. 

19.621.  But  in  the  later  Acts,  out  of  52,000  exami- 
nations, there  were  4,000  found  to  be  diseased.  Would 
not  you  draAV  a  broad  distinction  betAveeu  persons 
examined,  the  gi'eat  majority  of  Avhom  were  diseased, 
and  persons  examined  periodically,  a  small  minority  of 
Avhom  Avere  diseased  ? — I  think  there  is  a  very  con- 
siderable distinction ;  but  of  course  my  objection 
Avould  remain  to  any  examination  Avhere  there  is  no 
disease.  Examination  to  cure  disease  Ave  must  of 
course  accept. 

19.622.  I  presume  you  Avould  not  object  to  detention 
of  a  Avoman  knoAvn  to  be  diseased  until  she  was  cured  ? 
— I  think  that  depends  very  much  on  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  Avhich  have  been  made  on  both  sides  as  to 
Avhether  or  not  they  are  Avilling  to  remain  in  hospital. 
As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  experience  especially  of  the 
A^oluntary  hospital  at  Bristol,  Avhich  has  been  esta- 
blished of  late  years,  shoAvs  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  at  all;  in  fact,  that  the  Avomen  are  anxious, 
especially  the  lower  class  of  prostitutes,  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  entering  into  a  well-conducted  hospital 
when  they  are  diseased,  rather  than  remain  on  the 
streets,  and  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  inducing 
them,  in  fact  they  do  not  want  inducing,  to  remain 
there  until  they  are  cured. 

19.623.  Still  you  are  ahvays  aware  that  there  is  a 
considerable  per-centage  of  Avomen  Avho,  fi'oni  temper, 
or  from  other  causes,  constantly  Avant  to  leave? — I 
think  it  is  a  choice  of  evils.  I  think  there  are  enor- 
mous moral  evils  arising  from  turning  the  hospitals 
into  prisons.  Compulsory  detention  is  turning  a 
hospital  into  a  prison,  and  you  make  your  doctors  and 
nurses  gaolers. 

19.624.  {Sir  W.  James.)  Have  you  ever  turned  your 
attention  to  the  A^ery  superior  accommodation  there 
is  for  dissolute  women  and  their  diseases  in  Avork- 


houses  ? — I  think  there  is  more  accommodation  there 
than  there  is  in  ordinary  hospitals. 

19.625.  Have  you  ever  been  into  Avhat  are  called 
the  "  dissolute  AA^ards  "  to  see  how  Avretched  and  miser- 
able some  of  the  poor  creatures  are  in  some  country 
workhouses  ? — I  should  be  A^ej-y  glad  to  see  all  the 
Avards  made  more  decent. 

19.626.  You  knoAV  the  difference  between  the  form 
of  information  in  the  Act  of  1864  and  the  Act  of  1866  ? 
— I  have  not  specially  examined  the  Act  of  1864. 

19.627.  YouAvill  observe  it  is  someAvhat  important  ? 
■ — I  am  aAvare  of  the  difference  being  that  under  the 
Act  of  1864  the  superintendent  had  to  declare  his 
belief  that  there  Avas  actual  disease,  but  under  the  Act 
of  1866,  simply  that  the  woman  Avas  a  prostitute. 

19.628.  You  observe  that  the  Avhole  basis  of  legis- 
lation in  the  Act  of  1864  is  entirely  different  from 
Avhat  it  is  in  the  Act  of  1866  — Entirely  different. 

19.629.  Would  that  obviate  in  a  great  measure  your 
objection  to  the  system  ? — No,  it  Avould  not.  because 
I  do  not  see  the  right  Ave  have  in  comparing  this  par- 
ticular disease  and  the  diseases  of  the  honest  ])oor,  to 
iuA^est  public  money  in  facilitating  prostitution  by 
making  fornication  more  healthy,  Avhereas  we  do 
nothing  Avhatever  Avith  public  money,  or  comjmratively 
nothing,  for  the  diseases  of  the  honest  hardworking 
people. 

19.630.  You  would  generally  then  object  to  any 
legislation  for  the  diminution  of  syphilitic  disease 
being  paid  for  by  the  public  ? — Except  in  so  fixr  as  it 
was  legislation  for  the  diminution  of  prostitution.  I 
object  to  attempting  to  legislate  for  tlie  effect,  pass- 
ing by  the  cause.  All  legislation  Avhich  is  Avisely 
directed  to  diminishing  prostitution  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  support,  but  legislation  Avhich,  accepting  pros- 
titution, simply  attempts  to  prevent  one  of  its  effects, 
I  most  decidedly  object  to. 

19.631.  The  latter  objection  Avould  apply  to  voluntary 
Lock  hospitals  ? — No,  because  I  think  that  is  just  the 
distinction.  The  cure  of  all  disease  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  perfectly  legitimate  field  for  A'oluntary  labour.  I 
am  entirely  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  A'oluntary 
hospitals. 

19.632.  Your  objection  then  Avould  be  to  giA-e  the 
GoA^ernment  money  for  the  cure  of  that  particidar 
disease  ? — For  the  cure  of  that  particular  disease. 

19.633.  And  not  for  other  diseases? — And  not  for 
other  diseases. 

19.634.  {3Ir.  Applegarth.)  Did  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  these  notices  Avhich  girls  now  receiA^e  in 
lieu  of  the  certificate  they  formerly  received,  are 
actually  used  at  Uie  present  time  for  the  purpose  of 
solicitation  in  the  streets  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it  at 
all.  I'hey  say  so,  and  the  moment  you  see  how  it 
reads,  it  would  appear  natural  that  it  should  be  so. 

19.635.  I  think  you  are  connected  with  the  associa- 
tion Avliich  has  amongst  its  objects  the  prosecution  of 
men  Avho  have  improper  intercourse  Avith  Avomen  and 
children.  In  the  course  of  your  experience  have  you 
found  many  young  children  have  been  accosted  in  the 
streets  by  men  ? — Yes,  a  great  many  in  the  parks,  and 
in  the  streets  also. 

19.636.  You  think  from  that  that  they  are  led  on  to 
prostitution  ? — No  doubt.  Indecency  tOAvards  a  child  is 
almost  certain  to  end  in  the  introduction  of  that  child 
to  the  ranks  of  prostitution. 

19.637.  In  reference  to  that  particular  point  and 
many  others,  you  have  offered  several  suggestions.  Do 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  those  suggestions  were 
embodied  into  law,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
crease prostitution  ? — I  believe  it  would. 

19.638.  And  therefore  to  decrease  the  necessity  for 
legislation  in  connexion  with  prostitution  in  any  way 
whatever  ? — I  believe  it  would.  At  the  same  time  I 
look  for  the  real  diminution  of  prostitution  much  more 
to  the  raising  of  the  state  of  civilisation  of  the  class  out 
of  which  prostitutes  come.  I  think  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  we  can  much  diminish  prostitution  until 
the  mass  of  the  poorer  classes  are  able  to  live  decent 
lives  in  their  own  homes. 

1 9.639.  Would  it  be  your  o])inion  then,  that  instead 
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of  sending  children  into  workshops  and  factories,  they 
should  be  sent  to  the  school-house  until  they  are  14, 
where  they  should  receive,  in  addition  to  a  good 
elementary  education,  a  good  moral  training  ? — I  think 
everything  which  tends  to  give  moral  training,  will 
tend  considerably  to  diminish  prostitution.  It  will 
bring  them  into  the  world  with  a  certain  amount  of 
self-respect,  and  modesty  and  decency. 

19,340.  And  that  moral  training  having  been  secured 
to  the  lower  classes,  and  the  laws  having  been 
strengthened  with  regard  to  bastardy  and  solicitation, 
and  those  laws  which  have  been  left  inoperative  in  the 
past  having  been  put  in  proper  motion,  do  you  think 
voluntary  effort  would  do  the  balance  of  the  work,  or 
do  it  better  than  any  special  laws  directed  against  any 
special  evil  ? — I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  not  succeed  in 
getting  rid  of  prostitution,  but  I  have  no  doubt  also 
that  laws  directed  to  those  objects  I  have  named  would 
be  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  seems  to  me  all  that  is 
left  is  the  legitimate  field  for  voluntary  effort,  and  is 
not  the  legitimate  field  for  legislation. 

19.641.  Then  I  understand  you  distinctly  to  say 
that  masters  frequently  seduce  their  Avorkgirls,  and  if 
the  girls  do  not  I'esist,  it  is  no  offence  at  all  ? — I  Avas 
speaking  not  so  much  of  workgirls  as  of  servants,  and 
if  the  girl  is  above  12  years  of  age,  even  if  she  is  not 
13,  if  she  does  not  resist,  it  is  no  offence  at  law. 

19.642.  (3/r.  Ilolmes-Coote.)  Are  you  aware  that 
many  years  ago,  a  woman's  oath  was  quite  sufficient  to 
affiliate  a  child  upon  a  man  ? — Yes,  but  now  corrobora- 
tive evidence  is  necessary. 

19.643.  You  are  aware  how  much  that  law  was 
misused,  and  I  suppose  that  is  pretty  much  what  the 
law  would  be  if  the  woman  had  the  power  of  swearing 
a  child  to  any  person  ? — Yes. 

19.644.  Especially  as  regards  master  and  servant, 
where  many  gentlemen  leading  a  decent  life,  whose  ser- 
vant gets  in  the  family  way  by  a  young  man  she  keeps 
company  with,  would  have  it  sworn  to  him  ? — I  think 
it  extremely  important  to  preserve  that  sa<"eguard  of 
requiring  corroborative  evidence. 

19.645.  Is  it  your  experience  of  this  class  of  Avomen 
that  they  are  seduced  as  a  general  rule  by  keeping 
company  Avith  men  of  their  OAvn  class  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  that  is  so. 

19.646.  With  regard  to  voluntary  hospitals,  I  Avould 
only  ask  you  this  ;  do  you  think  that  if  the  modern 
hospitals  were  as  Avell  supplied  Avith  A'enereal  Avards  as 
with  reference  to  the  population  the  old  hospitals  Avere, 
we  should  haA-e  enough  to  meet  all  the  difficulty  ? — Yes, 
T  do,  but  I  am  aAvare  there  is  a  difficulty.  There  has 
been  in  modern  hospitals  an  objection  on  the  part  of 
some  subscribers  to  admit  cases  of  that  kind  ;  but  I 
think  the  general  attention  Avhich  has  been  called  to  the 
subject,  especially  by  the  agitation  noAV  going  on,  has 
tended  very  much  to  modify  that  disinclination,  and  I 
think  there  is  great  hope  that  in  future  modern 
hospitals  Avill  be  induced  to  admit  them. 

19.647.  {Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.)  You  said,  I  think, 
that  these  hospitals  ought  not  to  be  merely  for  syphilis 
if  they  Avere  for  any  disease  at  all,  but  you  objected 
generally  to  the  treatment  of  any  such  disease  by  the 
State  — Yes,  what  I  was  criticising  Avas  the  title  of 
the  Act. 

19.648.  Suppose  the  title  amended  and  contagious 
diseases  included  all  contagious  diseases  as  Avell  as 
syphilis,  Avould  you  object  to  State  interference  then  ? — 
Do  you  mean  to  include  small-pox,  fever,  and  diseases 
of  that  kind  ? 

19.649.  I  mean  small-pox,  for  example,  and  all 
contagious  diseases  ;  your  objection  would  not  apply 
then  ? — I  should  not  have  the  same  objection,  but  I 
prefer  to  rely  upon  voluntary  facilities  for  cui'ing  all 
diseases. 

19.650.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
State  ought  not  to  interfere  Avithout  interfering  for 
the  sake  of  the  public  generally — the  honest  poor. 
Suppose  it  dealt  Avith  all  kinds  of  contagious  diseases, 
what  then  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  requirement 
for  it.    It  seems  to  me  that  it  comes  within  the  proper 


sphere  of  voluntary  operation.    I  believe  that  volun-  PORTT- 
tai-y  operations  Avould  be  sufficient.  POURTH  DAY 

19.651.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  I  wish  to  recall  your  s'laen 

attention  to  some  of  the  earlier  stages  of  your  evidence    '  "  _'  ,' 

to-day.    I  understood  you  to  state  that  you  thought    i?  May  1871. 

the  conduct  of  the  ^Jolice  in  many  cases  has  been  open   

to  exception  and  complaint,  is  that  so  ? — I  do  think  so, 

certainly.  I  think  that  the  police  have  acted  as 
policemen  must  always  be  expected  to  act,  and  in  a 
way  which  is  perfectly  natural,  considering  the  in- 
structions with  which  they  are  sent  doAvu.  I  think 
it  is  impossible  for  a  policeman  to  put  in  force  a  system 
of  this  kind,  Avhich  is  in  itself  an  arbitrary  and,  in  my 
view,  an  oppressive  system,  without  being  from  the 
first  guilty  of  arbitrary  and  oppressive  conduct  and,  I 
think  the  nature  of  this  peculiar  system  tends  to  render 
them,  as  they  become  familiarized  Avith  it,  more  and 
more  prone  to  such  conduct. 

19.652.  Do  I  understand  you  now  to  state  that  you 
blame  the  system  exclusively,  and  that  you  do  not 
blame  the  police  for  the  manner  in  Avhich  they  act 
upon  that  system  ? — Of  course,  I  blame  every  man 
Avho  does  an  act  Avhich  is  blameworthy,  but  I  blame 
the  system  for  putting  the  policeman  in  a  position  in 
Avhich  such  acts  are  natural.  I  think  they  have  acted 
as  men  of  that  class  Avould  naturally  act  in  such  a 
position. 

19.653.  I  presume  you  Avould  not  blame  a  man  for 
carrying  out  a  system  Avhicli  it  was  his  duty  to  carry 
out  merely  because  you  do  not  like  the  system  ? — It  is 
not  a  question  of  Avhat  I  like  or  dislike.  I  blame  a 
man  for  acts  of  deceit  and  fraud  towards  persons 
unaccused  •>f  crime.  In  endeavouring  to  ascertain, 
for  instance,  whether  women  are  prostitutes  or  not, 
we  have  heard  of  many  instances  of  police  in  plain 
clothes  speaking  to  girls  ;  soliciting  them,  in  fact,  as 
a  mode  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  prostitutes 
or  not.  If  the  girls  repel  them,  the  police  say,  "  Go 
away  ;"  if  the  girls  give  them  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment, they  go  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  turn 
round  and  say  to  them,  "  I  am  a  policeman  ;  come  up 
for  examination." 

19.654.  You  have  not  given,  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  answers,  an  answer  to  my  first  question,  which 
was  a  very  simple  one,  Avhether  or  not  you  blamed  the 
police  for  the  manner  in  Avhich  they  carried  out  their 
duties  ? — I  do  blame  them,  but  I  do  not  Avish  even  to 
appear  to  be  unjust  toAvards  them,  and  therefore  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  I  think  their  blameworthy  conduct 
has  been  naturally  produced  by  the  system. 

19.655.  But  I  Avant  to  get  at  the  fact  Avhether  you 
do  blame  the  police  ? — Certainly. 

19.656.  And  you  have  brought  into  this  com- 
mission-room a  number  of  papers  showing  the  cases 
in  Avhich  you  thought  the  conduct  of  the  police — and 
in  some  cases  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates — has 
been  Avorthy  of  censure  ? — I  have,  and  I  do  think  so. 

19.657.  Am  I  right  in  presuming  amongst  thnt 
number  of  cases  Avhich  you  have  in  your  hands,  you 
have  brought  forAvard  those  you  think  are  the  strongest 
and  most  striking  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I  have  taken 
them  pretty  nearly  as  they  came,  because,  as  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying,  my  great  object  in 
my  evidence  is  not  to  lay  stress  on  individual  things 
which  are  blameworthy,  but  merely  to  produce  them 
as  illustrations  of  the  dangers  of  the  system  ;  because 
even  if  these  particular  acts  had  not  happened,  as  ' 
there  is  nothing  in  the  system  to  prevent  their  happen- 
ing, I  think  it  condemns  the  system,  and  therefore  I 
produce  them  as  illustrations  of  the  essential  Avorking 
of  the  system. 

19.658.  But  I  presume  the  cases  before  me  will  be  a 
fair  illustration  of  the  comments  you  are  disposed  to 
make  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  be  a  fair 
average  or  not.  I  have  not  examined  them  from  that 
point  of  vicAv,  because  I  avoided  making  a  catalogue 
of  complaints  at  all. 

19.659.  The  first  case  you  mentioned  to  us  was  that 
of  Mrs.  Dodd,  the  pig  dealer,  Avith,  you  say,  four 
respectable  daughters  ? — Yes. 

19.660.  I  think  it  was  a  Canterbury  case  ? — Yes. 
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MINUTES  GF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


FOURTH^DAY      19,661.  And  you  complained  that  the  police  had 

  ■  called  on  them  and  required  them  to  go  up  for  exami- 

Mr.  W.  Sham,  nation,  and  asked  certain  questions,  and  I  think  called 
— "         upon  them  more  than  once  to  go  up  for  examination. 
12  May  1871.   jTrom  whom  did  you  derive  information  in  that  case? 
"  — From  Mrs.  Dodd  herself  and  her  daughters. 

19.662.  In  this  case  you  derived  your  information 
from  Mrs.  Dodd,  and  from  that  information  you  think 
there  is  blame  on  the  part  of  the  police.  1  wish  to  ask 
you  whether  you  took  any  pains,  either  by  asking  the 
police  themselves  oi'  otherwise  to  ascertain  from  them 
their  view  of  that  case  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  I 
brought  that  paiticular  case  before  the  police  or  not, 
but  I  have  a  number  of  cases,  of  course,  where  the  cases 
have  been  before  the  magistrate. 

19.663.  I  am  talking  of  the  case  of  Mrs.  Dodd,  the 
pig  dealer,  and  you  have  given  us  the  particulars  of 
that  case,  and  you  throw  blame  on  the  police.  I  want 
to  know  whether  you  accepted  the  statement  of  Mrs. 
Dodd  and  her  daughters,  and  whether  after  receiving 
that  statement  you  decided  to  make  any  application  to 
the  police  themselves  ? — In  that  case  I  believe  I  did  not. 

19.664.  You  accepted  Mrs.  Dodd's  statement,  and 
excepting  what  Mrs.  Dodd  told  you,  and  what  her 
daughters  told  you,  you  know  nothing  about  the  case  ; 
is  that  so  ? — In  that  case  it  is  so. 

19.665.  Then  the  next  case  you  gave  us  was  that  of 
a  Mrs.  Mottershaw,  and  I  will  sum  up  what  I  under- 
stand you  to  say,  and  if  I  am  stating  it  inaccurately, 
you  will  correct  me.  I  understand  you  to  state  that 
she  was  a  prostitute,  that  she  lived  at  the  Plasterers' 
Arms,  in  the  society  of  prostitutes,  that  she  then 
married,  and  after  her  marriage  she  was  accused  of 
being  a  prostitute  ;  she  signed  a  paper,  she  was 
examined,  she  was  found  diseased,  and  was  sent  to  the 
ShornclifFe  hospital.  Is  that  a  correct  summary  of  that 
case  ? — Except  that  I  think  it  is  important  that  when 
brought  under  the  Acts  she  had  ceased  to  live  at  the 
Plasterers'  Arms. 

19.666.  Otherwise  that  is  a  correct  summary  of  the 
case  ? — Yes. 

19.667.  The  next  case  you  bi'ought  before  us  was 
that  of  Eliza  Kemp,  and  you  told  us  Eliza  Kemp  had 
been  found  in  the  society  gf  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton, 
and  after  you  had  given  us  a  great  many  particulars  of 
that  case,  you  announced  that  Mrs.  Thornton  was  not 
Mrs.  Thornton,  that  she  was  a  woman  kept  by  a 
Mr.  'I'hornton,  and  had  two  children  by  him.  Having 
informed  us  what  Mrs.  Thornton  was,  can  you  inform 
us  what  Mr.  Thornton  was  ? — I  have  no  note  of  that. 
He  is  a  labourer  of  some  kind. 

19.668.  You  spoke  of  him  as  Mr.  Thornton,  but  he 
is  a  labourer  of  some  kind,  and  he  lived  in  London 
Court,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

19.669.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  whether  Eliza 
Kemp  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mrs.  Thornton,  as  you 
called  her,  that  is  to  say,  Thornton's  woman,  or  was 
she  a  personal  friend  of  Thornton  himself? — She 
certainly  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mrs.  Thornton. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  the  house  in 
which  they  lived. 

1 9.670.  I  think  you  proceeded  to  tell  us  that  at  all 
events  there  were  charges,  whether  well  or  ill-founded, 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton,  as  you  persevere  in 
calling  them,  kept  a  brothel? — A  prostitute  produced 
by  the  police  said  they  kept  a  brothel,  and  had  been 
summoned  for  it,  and  I  disproved  positively  the  sum- 
mons, by  means  of  the  magistrate's  clerk  to  whom  I 
appealed.  I  disproved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
magistrate,  the  accusation,  by  the  positive  denial 
of  the  parties  accused. 

19.671.  That  answer  involves  two  propositions,  one 
is,  that  they  kept  a  brothel,  and  the  other,  that  they 
Avere  summoned  for  it.  Now  the  prostitute  said  they 
kept  a  brothel,  and  you  proved,  if  I  understand 
it  rightly,  that  they  were  not  doing  what  they  were 
accused  of,  that  is,  kept  the  brothel  ? — Yes. 

19.672.  Did  you  succeed  in  investigating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  so  as  to  satisfy  your  mind 
that  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  Avas  not 
used  as  a  brothel  ? — I  satisfied  the  magistrate's  mind. 


which  was  much  more  important  than  satisfying  my- 
self, that  they  did  not  keep  a  brothel. 

19.673.  What  was  the  proof  you  gave  the  magis- 
trate that  the  house  Avas  not  used  as  a  brothel  ?~ 
The  cross-examination  of  the  girl  who  accused  them 
and  then  the  positive  oath  of  Mrs.  Thornton  herself 
Before  leaving  those  cases,  I  would  just  like  to  add 
that  the  purpose  of  my  producing  those  early  cases 
from  Canterbury  Avas  not  in  any  Avay  to  throw  blame 
on  the  police,  but  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  Acts 
were  being  applied,  or  attempted  to  be  applied,  to 
people  who  are  not  common  prostitutes. 

19.674.  I  think,  in  your  complaints  of  the  Act, 
you  mentioned  two  or  three,  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  was  not  four,  grounds  of  complaint  which  had  been 
done  away  with  and  put  an  end  to';  therefore,  I 
presunae  you  do  not  charge  the  Acts,  such  as  they 
are,  with  any  objection  on  such  grounds  at  present? 
— Those  that  have  been  done  away  with,  certainly 
not  ;  but  all  those  objections  applied  to  the  system 
as  established  by  the  Government  under  these  Acts. 

19.675.  You  stated  in  speaking  of  the  Act  of  1866 
that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  to  ascertain 
that  the  Avoman  charged  was  a  common  prostitute  ?  — 
No,  I  say  it  Avas  not  so  declared  by  the  Act.  The 
magistrate  is  left  to  gather  his  duty  from  words  which 
are  quite  capable  of  another  interpretation,  and  some 
magistrates  do  vary  in  their  interpretation  of  their 
duty  on  that  point. 

19.676.  We  cannot  in  dealing  with  questions  of 
this  kind  enter  into  a  question  whether  or  not  some 
magistrates  take  different  views  of  their  duties,  but 
surely  you  are  not  prepared  to  contend  that  under  the 
15th  and  16th  sections  of  these  Acts  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  magistrates  to  proceed  on  the  best  ca^- 
dence  they  can  obtain  that  the  Avoman  is  a  common 
prostitute  ? — I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  contend 
that  that  is  the  magistrate's  duty,  but  I  say  the  Act  is 
so  worded  as  to  encourage  the  magistrates  to  take  a 
different  view. 

19.677.  WiU  you  show  me  the  words  to  Avhich  yoti 
refer  ?— Section  16  describes  what  the  information 
on  oath  is  to  be.  At  present  there  is  a  substituted 
section  which  is  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  words, 
which  is  section  4  of  the  Act  of  1869,  which  is  the 
one  at  present  in  force,  and  it  states  the  information 
which  is  to  be  laid  on  oath. 

19.678.  lam  asking  you  about  section  15? — Sec- 
tion 15  is  a  repealed  section  by  the  4th  section  of  the 
Act  of  1869,  and  that  states  that  the  information  is  to 
charge  to  the  effect  that  the  informant  has  good  cause 
to  believe  that  the  woman  therein  named  is  a  common 
prostitute,  and  then  section  16  of  the  other  Act  says 
that  the  justice  is  to  be  satisfied  with  the  matter  of 
the  information.  I  say  that  is  a  very  roundabout 
and  loose  mode  of  describing  the  duty  of  the 
magistrate.  If  the  duty  is,  as  I  contend  it  is,  that 
he  is  to  be  satisfied  that  the  Avoman  is  a  common 
prostitute  it  ought  to  be  so  stated,  because  the  matter 
of  the  information  is  not  that  the  woman  is  a  common 
prostitute. 

19.679.  Do  you  not  think  that  objection  on  your 
part  would  be  fairly  open  to  be  called  a  A^ery  nice 
distinction,  if  not  a  quibble.  What  is  held  to  be  the 
matter  of  the  information  ? — The  matter  of  the  infor- 
mation is  that  the  informant  has  good  cause  to  believe 
that  the  woman  therein  named  is  a  common  prostitute. 

19.680.  And  the  magistrate  is  empowered  to  inves- 
tigate the  charge  ? — If  we  always  had  the  advantage 
of  going  before  an  experienced  chairman  of  quarter 
sessions  we  should  have  no  difficulty  at  all,  but  I  am 
speaking  from  experience  when  I  say  there  are  many 
magistrates  who  take  a  different  A'iew. 

19.681.  You  complain  of  a  roundabout  clause  ;  I 
think  that  is  a  roundabout  answer,  and  I  put  it  to 
you  as  a  lawyer,  whether  a  magistrate  exercising  his 
ordinary  discretion  can  have  the  slightest  doubt  Avhat 
those  words  "  matter  of  information  "  refer  to  ? — I 
think  no  educated  lawyer,  and  no  experienced  magis- 
trate, Avould  doubt,  but  there  are  plenty  of  magistrates 
on  our  country  benches  who  are  not  educated  lawyers. 
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19.682.  You  think  it  possible  that  they  can  mistake 
those  words  ? — I  not  only  think  it  possible,  but  I 
know  that  they  have  done  it. 

19.683.  You  complain  of  the  form  of  the  voluntary 
submission.  If  I  understood  you  rightly,  your  sub- 
sequent answer  explained  that  in  the  form,  the  woman 
ought  to  declare  that  she  is  a  common  prostitute. 
That  I  understand  is  your  grand  objection  to  the 
forms,  is  it  not  ? — I  had  two  objections  to  the  form, 
first  that  it  does  not  explain  that  it  is  an  admission  of 
being  a  common  prostitute,  and  secondly  that  there  is 
no  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  examination. 

19.684.  Which  Act  is  it  ? — The  second  Act,  that  of 
1869.  Form  H.  All  the  forms  in  the  first  Act  are 
repealed,  and  they  are  re-enacted  in  the  second  Act. 

19.685.  You  complain  in  the  first  case  that  she 
does  not  declare  at  the  beginning  of  that  form  that 
she  is  a  common  prostitute  ? — I  do. 

19.686.  Then  what  is  your  second  objection? — 
That  there  is  no  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the 
examination. 

19.687.  With  reference  to  that  second  objection,  I 
understand  you  to  think  that  the  words  "  periodical 
medical  examination  by  the  visiting  surgeon  "  are  not 
sufficiently  explicit  for  the  woman  to  understand  ? — 
Those  words  certainly  were  seldom  understood,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes. 

19.688.  With  reference  to  the  first  objection,  that 
a  woman  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  declare  that  she 
is  a  common  prostitute,  we  have  had  some  evi- 
dence, I  think,  from  you  to-day  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  a  definition  of  a  common  prostitute  ? — 
Yes,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  has  never  been  either 
legislatively  or  judicially  defined, 

19.689.  And  then  the  Chairman  read  to  you  the 
evidence  of  a  policeman  which  defines  his  view  of 
who  is  a  common  prostitute.  I  think  you  took  some 
exception  to  the  definition  there  given  ? — There  is  no 
definition  given  there,  there  is  simply  a  list  of  a  large 
number  of  bits  of  evidence,  "  one  or  more  "  of  which 
the  policeman  said  would  lead  him  to  that  conclusion. 

19.690.  This  difficulty  exists  with  regard  to  the 
definition  of  who  is  or  is  not  a  common  prostitute, 
and  this  difficulty  exists  in  the  minds  of  educated 
men.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  might  be  the 
same  difficulty  on  the  part  of  these  unfortunate 
women  to  decide  whether  they  were  or  not  common 
prostitutes  so  as  to  fill  up  this  declaration  ? — The 
difficulty  is  important  when  you  are  proving  the  fact 
against  the  women,  but  I  do  not  think  the  women 
would  have  any  difficulty  in  understanding  what  it  was 
they  were  asked  to  admit,  but  at  all  events,  ii  they  do 
feel  the  difficulty,  I  can  see  no  ground  in  that  fact  for 
inducing  them  to  sign  something  the  meaning  of  which 
they  do  not  understand. 

19.691.  That  is  another  view  of  the  case,  but  I 
understand  you  to  mean  that  they  should  sign  the 
declaration  that  they  are  common  prostitutes,  and  if 
other  people  have  difficulty  in  deciding  who  is  a 
common  prostitute  it  may  be  that  they  entertain  the 
same  difficulty  in  their  own  cases  ? — If  so,  they  will 
not  sign,  and  no  harm  is  done  ;  but  if  that  is  the 
objection  it  is  an  objection  to  the  entire  system, 
because  the  voluntary  submission  is  legally  equivalent 
to  the  order  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  order  of  the 
magistrates  declares  that  they  are  common  prostitutes. 

19.692.  But  the  system  refers  to  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  they  are  diseased,  and  not  whether  or 


not  they  belong  to  a  particular  class    That  is  only  the  FORTT- 
mode  of  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  is  it  not? — But  I'OURTH^dat. 
that  mode  is  the  very  essence  of  the  system ;  it  is  the        jfr  shaen. 

mode  under  which  they  are  brought  under  the  operation   

of  the  whole  system.  12  May  1871. 

19,693.  You  spoke  of  the  intense  pain  and  suf-      "  " 
fering  inflicted  on  the  women ;  are  you  aware  that 
that   is  opposed  to  the  greater  part,  I  may  say 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  evidence  this  Commission 
has  received  on  the  subject  ? — I  have  heard  with 
very  great  astonishment  that  many  surgeons  have 
denied  it.     I  can  only  say  that  I  know  a  large 
number  of  the  medical  profession  amongst  my  own 
personal  friends,  and  I  never  find  that  they  make  any 
doubt  about   the  pain   caused   by  similar  exami- 
nations conducted  with  every  possible  precaution  in 
their  private  practice  amongst  ladies,  and  I  also  find 
that  amongst  numbers  of  the  medical  profession  in 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  confidence,  the  idea  of  the 
examination  not  being  painful  is  quite  laughed  at,  and 
I  find  that  the  women  themselves,  and  I  should  think 
they  know  better  than  the  surgeons  whether  it  is 
painful  or  not,  almost  all  declare  it  is  very  painful. 
On  the  other  hand  the  women  themselves  have  said 
that  they  dare  not  complain  of  the  pain  to  the  surgeons, 
because  they  thought  if  they  did  that  would  be  taken  to 
mean  that  they  were  diseased,  and  they  would  be  at 
once  sent  to  hospital,  and  to  avoid  being  sent  to 
hospital  they  have  concealed  the  fact  that  they  were 
sufi"ering  pain  ;  many  women  have  said  so. 

19.694.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  this 
subject  to  be  aware  that  in  the  view  of  medical  men 
there  is  a  great  distinction  in  such  cases  drawn  be- 
tween virtuous  women  and  women  whose  parts  are 
affected  by  constant  prostitution  ? — Yes,  I  am,  but  I 
think  it  is  extremely  likely  that  medical  men  may 
exaggerate  that  difference. 

19.695.  {Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.^  In  reference  to 
what  Sir  John  Pakington  has  just  asked  you,  I 
suppose  a  woman  may  know  she  is  a  prostitute  just  as 
I  may  know  that  I  am  a  man,  though  not  able  to 
define  what  "  a  man  "  means  ?  Your  remarks  were 
made  using  it  in  that  sense  ? — Yes,  it  is  important  in 
legislative  enactments  to  limit  by  definition  aU  that  is 
to  be  compulsory.  Of  course  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  there  is  no  doubt  ;  the  women  admit  it 
at  once  ;  whatever  it  means  they  are  prepared  to  admit 
that  they  are  prostitutes. 

19.696.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  these  words, 
"  in  pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  Acts,"  are  words 
which  would  be  utterly  unintelligible  to  a  prostitute  ? 
— Utterly  so  to  a  prostitute. 

19.697.  {Canon  Gregory.^  Your  object  would  be 
that  she  might  know  what  she  was  doing  ? — That  is 
my  only  object. 

19.698.  {Sir  W.  James.)  Young  girls  are  brought 
up  who  have  been  prostitutes  only  for  a  short  time  ? — 
Of  course,  a  certain  number,  not  a  large  number,  as 
young  as  13,  and  even  younger  than  that. 

19.699.  And  where  children  of  that  age  have  been 
brought  up  for  this  examination  pain  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  caused  ? — In  such  cases  as  those  there  is 
much  greater  liability  to  pain.  That  is  also  a 
great  distinction  between  examinations  in  private 
practice  and  these  examinations,  that  as  a  rule  the 
examining  surgeon  has  only  one  single  instrument 
which  he  applies  to  everyone,  whereas  a  surgeon  in 
private  practice  has  several,  and  very  carefully  chooses 
the  instrument,  so  that  it  shall  be  of  a  suitable  size. 


J.  A.  Phillips  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows 


19.700.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  constable  in  the 
metropolitan  police  ? — I  am. 

19.701.  Of  what  rank  ? — A  private  constable. 

19.702.  And  you  have  been  employed  in  the 
execution  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? — I  was. 

,  19,703.  Where  ?~At  Shorncliffe. 

19,704.  When  was  that  ? — I  was  appointed  to  the 
work  on  the  13th  of  June  1868,  and  continued  in  the 
work  to  the  2oth  of  March  1869. 


,  and  examined  as  follows  : 

19.705.  Was  it  your  business  to  look  after 
prostitutes  ? — It  was. 

19.706.  How  did  you  obtain  information  that  a 
woman  was  a  prostitute  — In  various  ways.  We  had 
information  respecting  the  resident  prostitutes  from  the 
brothel  keepers,  and  of  the  non-resident  prostitutes  we 
had  information  from  various  sources,  from  private 
people. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCK  TAKEN  BEFOKE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


FORTY-  19,707.  Did  you  visit  the  brothels  for  the  purpose  of 

roURTH  DAY.  ^^^^  ,_y^^, 

J.  A.  FhUli'ps        19,708.  NoAS^,  in  the  course  of  the  information  which 

  you  collected,  Avere  any  false  statements  made  to  you 

12  May  1871.    with  respect  to  women,  falsely  accusing  them  of  being 
 prostitutes  ? — I  had  cause  to  believe  so. 

19.709.  From  what  class  of  people  did  that  false 
information  proceed  ? — The  civil  inhabitants  of  the 
place  oftentimes,  in  fact  from  civilians  generally,  the 
inhabitants  about  the  place. 

19.710.  How  came  they  to  make  false  charges  ? — 
Frequently  the  information  used  to  come  direct,  and 
oftentimes  indirect  by  questions  being  asked  whether 
so-and-so  had  been  up  to  the  hospital,  which  naturally 
led  oftentimes,  on  our  part,  to  making  inquiries  respect- 
ing these  people  ;  and  if  we  could  get  any  information 
in  that  way  I  had  orders,  as  a  police  constable,  to 
watch  those  people,  and  I  used  to  patrol  the  district  of 
a  night  for  that  purpose. 

19.711.  Were  they  charges  made  against  women  out 
of  spite  ? — I  had  cause  to  believe  it, 

19.712.  Did  you  ever  take  up  an  honest  women 
afterwards  found  not  to  be  a  common  prostitute  ? — I  did 
not  myself.  I  remember  one  case  coming  to  the 
examination  I'oom  from  Folkestone.  I  have  not  her 
name,  but  I  undei'stood  she  was  the  wife  of  a  fisher- 
man ;  but  she  did  not  go  befoi'e  a  medical  olBcer, 
inasmuch  as  the  inspecting  superintendent  Mr.  Mal- 
lalieu  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  discharged  her 
upon  her  statement  that  she  was  innocent. 

19.713.  Did  you  always  report  to  your  superinten- 
dent Avhen  you  had  information  about  the  women  ? — I 
did,  all  important  information. 

19.714.  What  was  done  then? — I  had  orders  to 
watch  these  parties  of  a  night  to  see  if  I  could  get  any 
further  grounds  for  the  information  T  had  got. 

19.715.  Was  it  your  duty  to  induce  the  women  to 
sign  voluntary  submissions  ? — Not  to  induce  them,  to 
ask  them. 

19.716.  Then  whenever  you  asked  a  woman  to  sign 
a  voluntary  submission  were  you  quite  sure  she  was  a 
common  prostitute? — We  were  not  always  certain 
upon  that.  We  used  to  accuse  them  of  being  so  upon 
the  information  we  received,  and  a  statement  was  jjut 
before  them  to  sign  a  voluntary  submission. 

19.717.  Was  it  the  practice  always  to  explain  to  the 
women  what  the  voluntary  submission  was  ? — I  think 
not.  I  think  it  Avas  not  always  fully  explained,  as 
the  women  frequently  complained  that  they  did  not 
understand  what  tiaey  had  done,  that  was  when  they 
applied  to  me  to  be  exempted  from  the  examination, 
and  I  always  referred  them  to  the  course  open  to  them 
to  aj)peal  to  a  magistrate. 

19.718.  Were  these  women  who  complained  to  you 
all  common  prostitutes  ? — Not  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term. 

19.719.  What  do  you  call  a  common  prostitute  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term  ? — Those  resident  in  the 
brothels  I  always  understood. 

19.720.  You  call  a  woman  a  common  prostitute  who 
"will  take  money  from  any  man  who  offers  it  to  her  ? — 
I  should  consider  her  so  if  I  knew  it  to  be  the  case. 

19.721.  Had  you  orders  to  be  guarded  not  to  take 
up  women  who  were  only  occasionally  loose,  or  lived 
only  with  one  man  ? — 1  had  a  caution  not  to  be  too 
fast. 

19.722.  That  you  were  only  to  deal  with  the  com- 
mon women  of  the  town  ? — I  had  two  classes,  the 
residents  and  the  non-residents. 

19.723.  What  did  you  do  with  the  non-resident 
prostitutes,  were  they  within  the  jurisdiction  ? — They 
were  within  the  jurisdiction,  but  they  did  not  reside  at 
the  brothels. 

19.724.  But  if  a  woman  who  was  not  residing  in  a 
brothel,  and  who  was  outside  the  jurisdiction,  came 
into  the  district  and  walked  the  streets,  you  would 
nevertheless  take  her  up  ? — Upon  information  that  she 
was  a  prostitute. 

19,72.).  Did  the  women  always  understand  what 
was  going  to  happen  to  them  after  they  had  signed  the 
submission  ? — I  think  not. 


19.726.  Did  they  understand,  for  instance,  that  they 
were  going  to  be  examined  by  a  doctor  ? — They 
understood  that,  I  believe. 

1 9.727.  Did  they  understand  that  they  Avere  going 
to  have  an  instrument  introduced  into  their  persons  ? 
— I  think  not,  not  at  all  times. 

19.728.  But  after  a  woman  had  been  up  once  of 
course  she  perfectly  understood  that  ? — Yes. 

19.729.  Then  did  those  Avomenwho  had  been  up  for 
examination  afterwards  complain  to  you  of  what  had 
happened  ? — They  spoke  of  it  at  times,  they  frequently 
made  remarks  Avhen  they  came  out  from  examination, 
sometimes  in  the  Avay  of  filthy  remarks. 

19.730.  They  made  filthy  remarks  ?— Yes  ;  I  heard 
filthy  remarks  on  their  coming  from  the  examination 
room. 

19.731.  Did  they  make  any  other  sort  of  remarks? 
— No,  nothing  particular. 

19.732.  And  after  a  Avoman  had  been  examined  for 
the  first  time  did  she  afterwards  object  to  go  up  for 
examination  again  ? — They  frequently  objected. 

19.733.  What  objections  did  they  make? — The 
objections  Avere  in  some  cases  that  they  did  not  knock 
about  with  the  men. 

19.734.  The  objection  Avas  that  they  Avere  no  longer 
common  prostitutes  ? — They  were  no  longer  common 
prostitutes  according  to  their  statement. 

19.735.  Did  they  express  fear  at  being  sent  to 
hospital  and  kejjt  there  ? — At  times  they  did. 

19.736.  Did  you  take  any  measures  to  make  the 
brothel  keepers  help  you  in  getting  up  the  Avomen  for 
examination  ? — No  further  than  going  to  them  for 
information  as  regards  Avho  they  had  at  the  houses. 

19.737.  Did  they  give  you  that  information  freely  ? 
— Generally. 

19.738.  Then  did  the  brothel  keepers  object  to  this 
system  of  examination  ? — In  some  respects,  that  is 
when  they  Avere  deprived  of  girls. 

19.739.  When  the  girls  Avere  kept  in  the  hospital  ? — 
When  the  girls  were  kept  in  the  hospital,  but  in  other 
respects  they  generally  approved  of  it,  so  far  as  they 
realised  any  benefit  to  their  trade. 

19.740.  I  suppose  the  brothel  keepers  kncAv  of  the 
clause  Avhich  made  them  liable  to  punishment  if  they 
kept  diseased  girls  in  their  houses  ? — Yes,  they  were 
made  acquainted  Avith  that. 

19.741.  But  did  that  help  to  make  them  send  the 
girls  up  ? — Yes,  it  had  an  influence  with  them. 

19.742.  They  Avere  afraid  of  that  clause,  Avere  they  ? 
— They  Avere  afraid  of  that  clause. 

19.743.  Your  duty  has  brought  you  much  in  con- 
tact Avith  these  Avomcn,  did  they  ever  show  any 
symptoms  of  shame  and  degradation  at  being  sent  up 
to  be  examined  ? — There  was  on  the  first  occasion  of 
their  coming  to  the  hospital.  It  Avas  very  clear  to 
those  Avho  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  their  conduct, 
and  hearing  their  conversation,  that  there  Avas  with 
many  at  first  a  considerable  amount  of  shame  and 
sensitiveness,  and  afterAvards  a  marked  spirit  of  bold- 
ness and  of  a  hardening  influence. 

19.744.  That  is  absolutely  the  result  of  your  own 
personal  observation  ? — The  result  of  my  observation. 

1 9.745.  You  have  no  doubt  about  that  ? — Not  the 
slightest. 

19.746.  Do  the  Avomen  drink  before  they  go  up  for 
examination  ? — Frequently. 

19.747.  They  are  generally  drunk,  are  they  not,  in 
the  morning  ? — I  could  not  say  "  generally,"  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  examination  I  knew  it  to  be  so, 
for  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  remonstrate  Avith  them 
about  it,  and  their  reply  Avas  generally  that  they  Avere 
oftentimes  obliged  to  get  half  drunk  before  they  could 
come  up  to  the  hospital  and  submit  to  the  ordeal  they 
had  to  pass  through  by  the  examination. 

19.748.  Did  many  Avomen  speak  to  you  in  that 
way  ? — I  was  frequently  spoken  to  in  that  Avay. 

19.749.  Did  men  go  Avith  the  women  to  the  exami- 
nation room  ? — They  used  frequently  to  accompany 
them  from  Folkestone,  and  wait  at  the  "  Fountain 
Inn,"  that  was  a  house  ia  the  vicinity  of  the  camp; 
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they  used  frequently  to  wait  there  until  the  girls  came 
back  from  the  hospital. 

19.750.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  women  after 
they  came  from  being  examined  ? — I  have  noticed 
them. 

19.751.  Did  you  notice  anything  particular  about 
them? — Nothing  particular,  not  at  the  examining 
room. 

19.752.  But  after  the  women  came  out  from  the 
examination  room  have  you  come  in  contact  with 
them  and  talked  with  them  ? — I  have  spoken  to  them. 

19.753.  And  did  you  notice  anything  particular 
about  them  when  you  spoke  to  them  on  those  occa- 
sions ? — Nothing  very  particular. 

19.754.  Did  they  say  anythijig  about  the  examina- 
tion ?  —  Tliey  hn ve  made  filthy  remarks  at  limes 
respecting  it. 

19.755.  Was  that  after  the  first  examination  or 
after  subsequent  examinations  that  they  made  those 
remarks  ? — Both  the  first  and  subsequent  examina- 
tions. 

19.756.  What  sort  of  women  were  they  at  Shorn- 
cliffe,  women  of  a  very  low  character  who  consorted 
with  soldiers  ? — There  were  two  classes  ;  some  of  the 
lowest  and  debased  class,  others  were  more  refined 
and  respectable  in  outward  appearance. 

19.757.  Then  which  class  have  you  been  speaking 
of,  the  lower  class  or  the  more  decent  class  ? — Of 
both  classes.  They  were  both  debased  as  regards 
their  conversation  ;  but  one  class  was  generally  more 
respectable  in  outward  appearance,  such  as  dress. 

19.758.  But  in  language  one  was  as  bad  as  the 
other  ? — I  have  heard  as  bad  language  from  one  as  the 
other. 

19.759.  Then  as  to  the  hardening  which  you  speak 
of,  did  you  notice  it  more  in  the  highly  dressed  girls 
or  the  lower  girls  ? — In  both  classes. 

19.760.  Did  the  ordinai-y  classes  of  people  in  Shorn- 
clifte  make  any  remarks  about  these  proceedings  ? — I 
frequently  had  remarks  made  to  me  with  respect  to 
the  Acts  and  the  girls,  and  likewise  the  sensation  it 
caused  in  the  district ;  and  oftentimes  I  heard  remarks 
made  by  people  respecting  children,  the  impression  it 
had  on  the  minds  of  many  children  that  knew  nothing 
of  such  things  previously. 

19.761.  Were  those  remarks  made  by  all  these 
people,  or  labouring  people  ? — By  labouring  people  and 
others. 

19.762.  And  did  they  express  a  very  strong  opinion 
on  the  subject  ? — There  was  an  opinion  at  times  ex- 
pressed to  me.  They  thought  that  it  had  a  very  bad 
effect,  for  instance,  on  the  minds  of  children,  and  upon 
the  minds  of  young  people  generally. 

19.763.  Those  Avomen  going  up  for  examination  ? — 
Those  women  going  up  for  examination. 

19.764.  When  women  came  out  of  the  hospital 
cured  what  became  of  them  ? — Sometimes  they  went 
to  their  old  haunts  at  the  brothels,  at  other  times  they 
went  to  private  houses  where  they  previously  had  had 
lodgings, 

19.765.  Was  it  the  practice  when  a  woman  was  dis- 
charged cured  from  hospital  to  make  her  sign  a  fresh 
submission  ? — I  think  not, 

19.766.  That  would  have  been  the  duty  of  your 
superior  officer  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

19.767.  Did  you  and  your  fellow  policemen  ever 
make  any  efforts  to  reclaim  these  women  ? — I  have 
frequently  spoken  to  them  myself,  and  I  have  on  one 
occasion  accompanied  a  girl  to  the  refuge  at  Sandgate, 
but  I  never  heard  of  any  very  urgent  efiForts  being  put 
forth. 

19.768.  Did  you  yourself  ever  talk  to  these  women 
to  persuade  them  to  leave  that  sort  of  life  ? — I  have 
frequently  spoken  to  them. 

19.769.  What  did  they  say  to  you  ?  Did  you  find 
they  were  wilHng  to  listen  to  you  ? — They  generally 
would.  I  was  generally  answered  in  very  respectful 
tenns  by  them,  and  oftentimes  thanked  me  for  my 
advice  ;  but  generally  they  spoke  of  the  evil  influences 
of  brothel  life  they  were  surrounded  by,  and  that  it 
was  hard  work  to  give  up  their  course  of  life. 
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19.770.  Then  when  you  made  these  appeals  to  them  FORTY- 
they  were  not  treated  with  levity  or  obscenity,  or  any-  FOURTH  DAY 
thing  of  that  kind  ?— No.  j  puiUps. 

19.771.  They  answered  you  seriously  ? — Yes.   

19.772.  And  explained  to  you  the  difficulties  they  12  May  1871. 
had  in  leaving  that  sort  of  life  ? — Yes.   

19.773.  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  what  effect  these  Acts  have  on  men  ? — I 
had;  from  the  remarks  made  to  me  oftentimes  by 
young  men  who  had  the  impression  that  when  the 
girls  had  been  to  the  examining  room  and  were  not 
detained,  they  were  clean  and  fit  for  hire. 

1 9.774.  Why  did  you  leave  this  employment  ? — It 
was  from  my  own  impression  that  the  Acts  were 
decidedly  wrong  in  their  principle  and  tendency,  from 
what  came  under  my  own  obsei-vation,  the  immoral 
effects  that  were  produced  consequent  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Acts. 

19.775.  Have  you  yourself,  independently  of  what 
you  saw,  any  moral  or  religious  objections  to  this  kind 
of  legislation  ? — I  have,  on  the  evil  effects  that  were 
produced. 

19.776.  Your  adverse  opinions  to  the  Acts  are 
derived  from  your  own  experience  of  them  ? — From 
my  own  experience  of  them. 

19.777.  Were  you  asked  whether  you  were  willing 
to  undertake  this  duty  when  you  were  sent  there  ? — I 
was  asked  to  take  it. 

19.778.  And  you  might  have  declined  if  you  had 
thought  fit  ? — I  was  at  liberty  to  decline  it.  But  I 
did  not  then  understand  the  Acts. 

19.779.  You  would  not  have  offended  your  superiors 
by  doing  .  o  ? — No  ;  it  ought  not  to  offend  them. 

19.780.  But  having  undertaken  the  duty  the  result 
of  your  experience  was  such  as  you  have  stated  ? — Yes. 

19.781.  Was  there  any   difficulty  in  getting  the 
inspectors  of  metropolitan  police  to  take  employment 
under  these  Acts  ? — I  am  not  fully  prepared  to  say  ' 
that  there  was,  but  I  believe  that  there  was. 

19.782.  {Sir  W.  James.')  You  said  that  you  found 
the  effect  of  these  Acts  on  the  women  was  to  make 
them  more  immoral.  Was  that  from  the  belief  that 
the  men  were  likely  to  consort  Avith  the  women  who 
were  free  from  disease  ? — It  was  from  the  impression 
that  they  had,  that  the  women  were  clean  when  they 
came  from  the  examination  room  ;  whereas  frequently 
I  have  known  girls  to  be  discharged  from  the  exami- 
nation room  actually  diseased,  for  want  of  room  in  the 
hospital,  with  a  ticket  supplied  by  the  medical  officer 
that  they  Avere  diseased,  and  that  was  a  point  that 
the  young  men  were  not  acquainted  with,  conse- 
quently they  used  to  congregate  at  the  "  Fountain 
Inn,"  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  in  order 
to  meet  the  girls  coming  from  the  examining  room. 

19.783.  I  understand  you  that  the  girls  received 
from  the  examining  room  a  certificate  that  they  were 
to  go  into  hospital  to  be  cured  of  their  disease,  and 
instead  of  doing  so  they  consorted  with  men  ? — As 
there  A^as  not  room  in  the  hospital  they  used  to  resort 
to  this  public-house,  after  conaing  from  the  examining 
room  with  others  that  had  passed  the  medical  exami- 
nation. 

19.784.  Those  that  passed  and  those  Avho  did  not 
pass  came  together  in  a  troop  to  this  inn  ? — Yes  ;  some 
were  clean,  some  shut  out  for  Avant  of  room,  and  some 
unfit  to  be  examined. 

19.785.  And  they  all  had  intercourse  Avith  the  men, 
both  those  who  had  certificates  of  being  healthy,  and 
those  who  had  orders  to  go  into  hospital  to  be  cured 
of  their  diseases  ? — They  used  to  congregate  together. 

19.786.  And  both  classes  had  intercourse  with 
men  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  had  inter- 
course, but  they  used  to  meet  them  there. 

19.787.  Was  the  "Fountain  "  a  sort  of  brothel  ?— 
No,  It  was  considered  to  be,  previously  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  examination  room  in  the  district,  a  very 
respectable  quiet  house.  This  used  to  occur  on  every 
Monday  at  this  house,  soldiers  and  civilians  meeting 
them.  Young  civilians  from  the  rural  disti'icts  used 
frequently  to  congregate  there  with  the  soldiers,  and 
there  used  to  be  uproarious  scenes  at  this  house  after 
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the  exammatioii  had  taken  place  in  the  examining 
room  on  the  Monday. 

19.788.  Have  you  witnessed  those  scenes  ? — I  have. 

19.789.  What  happened  afterwards?  Did  these 
women  go  oflF  with  the  young  men,  or  indulge  in 
debauchery  of  any  kind  in  the  house,  or  did  they  go 
a,-way  ? — They  used  to  disperse,  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  where  they  used  to  go  to. 

19.790.  They  did  not  have  intercourse  in  that 
house  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

19.791.  Altogether  your  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
Acts  is  an  idea  that  these  women  being  clean  causes 
an  increased  immorality  both  amongst  civilians  and 
soldiers  ? — I  believe  so. 

19.792.  That  you  think  is  confirmed  by  your  own 
experience  ? — Confirmed  by  my  own  experience,  and 
from  statements. 

19.793.  {Mr.  Mimdella.)  How  long  have  you  been 
in  the  police  force  ? — Now  in  the  14th  year. 

19.794.  How  long  were  you  at  ShornclifFe  ? — Nine 
months  under  the  Act. 

19.795.  Did  you  receive  extra  pay  for  that  work  ? 
—I  did. 

19.796.  And  yuu  resigned  your  employment  from 
conscientious  objection  to  the  working  of  the  Acts  ? — 
From  consciencious  objection  to  the  working  of  the 
Acts. 

19.797.  Was  the  work  you  had  to  do  offensive  and 
disgusting  to  you  ? — It  was. 

19j798.  Did  you  lose  when  you  resigned  your 
appointment  and  resumed  your  present  employment 
any  part  of  your  pay  ? — I  did. 

19.799.  How  much  ? — 5s.  a  week  which  was  the 
extra  pay,  and  2s.  a  week  was  allowed  for  plain 
clothes. 

19.800.  Then  you  are  losing  now  7s.  a  week  ? — I 
did  not  lose  that,  because  I  never  got  the  money  for 
the  plain  clothes. 

19.801.  But  you  are  losing  now  5s.  a  week  from 
your  conscientious  objection  to  the  working  of  these 
Acts  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1 9.802.  You  have  spoken  of  brothel  keepers ;  what 
do  you  say  of  this  class  of  persons  ?  Have  you  had  any 
experience  of  their  mode  of  conducting  their  business  ? 
Are  they  a  disorderly  class  ? — I  have  frequently  had 
conversations  with  brothel  keepers  on  the  subject, 
and  at  times  they  appeared  to  coincide  with  the  Act  as 
far  as  it  served  for  their  convenience,  as  far  as  the  girls 
were  cleansed,  in  order  to  bring  more  trade  to  the 
house.  They  liked  it  on  that  ground,  but  they  do  not 
like  to  be  deprived  of  the  girls,  and  oftentimes  when 
the  girls  were  at  the  hospital  it  was  a  stimulant  for 
them  to  seek  out  for  others,  inasmuch  as  I  have  heard 
the  remark  made  in  a  speculative  way — in  fact  it 
has  been  remarked  to  me — that  they  were  going  to 
other  places  to  get  more  fresh  girls,  a  remark  I  heard 
from  a  person  who  kept  "  The  Army  and  Navy,"  in  a 
speculative  business  sort  of  way,  of  what  he  was  going 
to  do  "  this  season." 

1 9.803.  But  "  The  Army  and  Navy is  not  a  brothel, 
is  it  ? — It  was  a  brothel. 

19.804.  Are  there  any  public-house  brothels,  then, 
in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

19.805.  Several  public-house  brothels  ? — Yes. 

19.806.  Are  you  sure  ? — Yes,  and  beerhouses. 

19.807.  But  when  you  speak  of  those  as  brothels, 
do  you  mean  to  say  they  afford  opportunities  for  illicit 
intercourse  ? — They  keep  the  women  there. 

19.808.  Do  the  women  live  at  these  beerhouses  ? — 
The  majority  of  them. 

19.809.  Now  have  these  brothel  keepers  any  children 
of  then-  own  ? — Some  have. 

19.810.  How  do  they  treat  their  own  children  } — 
They  appear  to  treat  them  with  kindness,  as  far  as  they 
are  capable  of  doing. 

19.811.  But  are  their  female  children  when  they 
grow  up  chaste,  or  are  they  prostitutes  generally  ? — 
Some  are  prostitutes. 

19.812.  Do  the  parents  prostitute  their  own  children? 
— I  have  heard  to  that  effect. 

19.813.  But  you  have  not  positive  evidence? — It 


has  been  communicated  to  me  as  such.  We  had 
one  instance,  M.  A.  S.,  of  the  "City"  beerhouse  at 
Sandgate,  that  we  had  occasion  to  bring  up,  and  on 
one  occasion  when  I  went  to  the  house  for  her  to 
appear  at  the  hospital,  I  was  told  by  her  father  that 
by  taking  her  away  I  was  endangering  his  trade  and 
taking  away  his  living. 

19.814.  How  could  you  be  endangering  his  trade  by 
taking  his  daughter  to  the  hospital  ?  In  what  way 
did  he  mean  you  were  injuring  his  trade  ? — In  fact 
by  her  very  absence,  by  not  being  at  home,  from  what 
1  understood  him,  for  the  convenience  of  men. 

19.815.  She  was  kept  there  as  an  attraction,  then, 
was  she  ? — At  the  beerhouse. 

19.816.  You  spoke  of  men  accompanying  women 
to  the  examination  room ;  what  was  the  general 
behaviour  of  those  men  and  women  after  the  examina- 
tion  ? — Generally  very  noisy. 

19.817.  Hilarious  ?— Yes. 

19.818.  Thankfulness  that  they  were  sent  away  ? 
— Yes  ;  as  far  as  it  came  under  my  observation  it  was 
very  excitable,  and  resorting  to  public-houses,  and 
so  forth. 

19.819.  Were  there  very  many  young  women  in 
your  district  ?  When  I  say  "  very  young "  I  mean 
under  17  years  of  age  ? — We  had  a  few.  They  varied 
from  15  up  to  34  or  35. 

19.820.  Do  you  believe  you  had  some  as  young  as 
13  ? — We  had  them  at  15  at  Shorucliffe,  and  there 
were  some  13  at  Portsmouth. 

19.821.  What  was  the  behaviour  of  those  children  ? 
— Generally  very  bold. 

19.822.  As  far  as  you  could  ascertain,  were  those 
young  children  orphan  or  workhouse  children,  or 
what  class  of  children  were  they  ? — I  never  had  any 
very  direct  information  upon  that  point. 

19.823.  You  seem  to  have  had  conversation  fre- 
quently with  these  women.  You  remonstrated  kindly 
with  them  ;  did  you  ascertain  why  they  generally 
took  to  this  mode  of  life  ? — Various  circumstances. 
Some  that  were  seduced ;  and  one  especially  I  had, 
of  the  name  of  H.  S.,  at  Hythe,  that  I  took  interest  in 
making  inquiries  as  to  the  origin  of  her  seduction,  and 
she  told  me  that  she  had  never  been  with  many  men, 
she  had  been  with  one,  only  one. 

19.824.  Then  how  came  she  to  be  put  on  the 
register  of  prostitutes  if  she  had  only  been  with  one 
man  ? — I  had  orders  to  order  her  to  the  examination 
room. 

19.825.  You  said  that  the  people  of  the  district 
who  frequently  conversed  with  you  about  the  oijera- 
tion  of  these  Acts  were  labouring  people  generally. 
Were  they  shocked  and  opposed  to  these  Acts  ? — 
People  generally  were  so,  from  what  I  heard. 

19.826.  Did  the  landlord  of  this  "  Fountain  "  inn, 
which  you  have  spoken  of,  find  that  the  examining 
house  had  improved  his  trade  ? — I  believe  it  did. 

19.827.  Have  you  observed  any  symptoms  of 
distress,  either  before  or  after  examination,  by  the 
women  ? — Before  they  went  into  the  examination 
room. 

19.828.  What  ?  tears  and  hysterical,  and  so  on  ? — 
I  have,  at  least  hysterical. 

19.829.  And  do  you  think  that  these  Acts  have 
increased  or  diminished  fornication  ? — I  think  they 
have  increased  it. 

19.830.  Do  you  think  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
indulge  more  than  formerly  ? — More  frequently. 

19.831.  Do  you  think  it  has  influenced  civilians  at 
all  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  is  in  operation  ? — 
I  beheve  it  has,  from  the  ground  of  then*  congregating 
in  the  house  in  such  large  numbers,  both  of  civilians 
and  soldiers,  young  men  from  the  rural  districts, 
assemble  on  Monday ;  and  it  used  to  be  quite  an 
ordinary  exclamation  with  the  people  there,  with 
respect  to  the  house,  to  call  it  "  Bougie  Fair."  It  was 
an  ordinary  invitation,  "  Are  you  going  to  Bougie 
Fair  ?"  and  such  like  remarks. 

19.832.  {Admiral  Collinsoti.)  Did  these  women 
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ever  complain  to  you  of  having  suffered  pain  after 
the  examination  ? — No. 

19.833.  You  have  not  heard  them  express  that  ? — 
No,  not  with  pain.    Filthy  remarks  I  have  heard. 

19.834.  Was  it  that  they  disliked  the  examination  ? 
— Many  of  them  did. 

19.835.  And  that  was  the  feeling  on  their  part  ?— 
Yes. 

19.836.  You  said  you  used  to  try  to  persuade 
them  to  leave  that  sort  of  life,  and  they  told  you 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  leaving  it.  Did  you 
think  that  that  was  owing  to  their  not  knowing  how 
to  earn  their  livelihood,  or  from  their  liking  the  pro- 
fession they  were  in  ? — From  not  being  able  to  get  a 
livelihood,  I  believe. 

19.837.  Do  you  think  generally  from  your  commu- 
nication with  these  poor  women,  that  they  abhor  the 
life  they  are  leading,  and  would  like  to  leave  it  ? — I 
believe  they  would,  from  the  distressed  statements  I 
have  frequently  heard  at  the  examining  room.  For 
instance,  I  have  heard  remarks  made  by  many  that 
they  wished  they  had  listened  to  the  advice  of  so-and- 
so  before ;  especially  one  young  woman  I  saw  in  great 
distress  at  the  examination  on  one  occasion,  and  she 
spoke  very  strongly  of  her  home  influence,  and  the 


time  she  left  her  mother,  which  was  1 1  weeks  before  ;  FORTY- 
she  wished  she  had  stayed  where  she  was.  FOURTH  DAY 

19.838.  {Mr.  Applegarth.)  Have  you  found  in  your   j_  s.  PkilUps. 

experience  that    the  operation  of  these  Acts  has   

tended  to  drive  prostitutes  out  of  the  recognised  12  May  1871. 
brothels  into  what  we  may  call  "  private  lodgings  "  ? —  

I  do  not  now  remember  such  a  case. 

19.839.  It  has  not  come  into  your  experience  that 
the  operation  of  these  Acts  has  tended  to  disperse 
prostitutes  more  than  previously,  and  to  drive  them 
into  the  houses  of  the  working  people? — I  do  not 
remember  cases  of  it. 

19.840.  When  you  said  that  a  brothel  keeper,  or  a 
beerhouse  keeper  who  was  a  brothel  keeper  as  well, 
remonstrated  with  you  for  taking  his  daughter  from 
him,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  he  kept  her 
there  as  an  attraction,  in  the  sense  of  serving  in  the 
bar,  to  attract  customers  ;  or  did  I  understand  that 
you  would  be  taking  away  his  living,  because  it  would 
be  depriving  him  of  the  gains  which  he  got  from  her 
prostituting  her  body  ? — The  latter  is  the  way  I 
understood  it. 

19.841.  And  you  think  that  numbers  of  cases  of 
that  kind  might  be  found  on  inquiry,  where  these 
beerhouse  keepers  actually  prostitute  the  bodies  of 
their  daughters  ? — I  believe  so. 


Mr.  Owen  was  called  in, 

19.842.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  London  city  mis- 
sionary ? — Yes. 

19.843.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that 
capacity  ? — For  about  8^  years. 

19.844.  What  are  your  principal  duties  in  that 
capacity  ? — [  have  to  visit  the  district  appointed  to 
me,  and  to  hold  various  services  in  various  places  con- 
nected with  the  district,  and  for  the  last  six  years  and 
upwards  I  have  been  connected  with  the  district  of  the 
Lock  Hospital,  and  have  had  to  visit  in  the  wards  of 
the  Lock  Hospital  from  bed  to  bed,  speak  to  the 
women  personally  every  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  also 
every  Thursday  afternoon,  and  read  the  scriptures  with 
them,  talk  with  them,  and  hold  services  on  the  Sabbath 
day. 

19.845.  In  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  these  women 
which  you  have  acquired  in  visiting  the  Lock  Hospital, 
have  you  ever  visited  them  in  the  brothels  in  which 
they  live  ? — Occasionally,  when  they  have  written  to 
me  from  the  different  places  they  have  been  living  at, 
and  they  have  been  near  their  end.  I  visited  one  or 
two  down  at  Woolwich  who  have  written  to  me,  one 
of  the  name  of  Sarah  Green,  who  had  gone  on  a  con- 
siderable time  in  a  course  of  sin,  and  through  the  ex- 
posure and  other  things  brought  on  ultimate  consump- 
tion, and  sank  into  the  arms  of  death,  passing  away  in 
early  life. 

19.846.  When  you  visit  these  women  for  the  pur- 
pose of  talking  to  them  about  spiritual  afli'airs,  do  you 
find  them  willing  to  listen  to  you  ? — They  have  in- 
variably listened  to  me.  I  never  had  more  than  two 
or  three  that  have  refused  to  listen  during  the  whole 
six  years  I  have  been  connected  with  the  work. 

19.847.  Do  they  seem  to  take  any  interest  in 
religious  exercises  ? — Yes  ;  on  Sunday  their  attention 
during  the  address  and  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  is 
as  good  as  any  ordinary  congregation  to  be  found  in 
the  world,  and  their  joining  in  the  singing  is  right 
hearty. 

19.848.  Then  when  these  women  leave  the  hospital 
do  you  ever  trace  them  or  foUow  them  up  ? — Yes  ;  I 
have  done  so  on  a  good  number  of  occasions. 

19.849.  Do  many  of  them  return  to  the  streets,  or 
a  large  portion  of  them  reform  ? — I  should  say  at  least 
90  per  cent,  would  return  to  the  streets  ;  not  more 
than  10  out  of  100  would  really  reform. 

19.850.  From  your  knowledge  of  these  women,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  a  very  discouraging  task  to  attempt 
to  reform  them  ? — When  they  become  old  stagers  it  is 
almost  next  to  impossible,  but  if  we  catch  them  when 
they  have  been  only  a  short  time  in  the  life  of  sin,  then 
there  are  some  hopes,  and  it  is  those  cases  we  have 
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been  able  to  pick  out  and  send  to  different  homes  and 
asylums,  or  to  their  friends.  We  had  122  during  last 
year  thus  reclaimed. 

19.851.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
effect  of  these  Acts  upon  the  disease  itself,  whether 
there  is  less  disease  in  consequence  ? — I  have  thought 
it  over,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Act 
itself  is  a  physical  benefit,  because  it  lessens  disease 
and  it  lessens  human  suffering. 

19.852.  Now,  as  to  its  moral  effect,  what  is  your 
opinion  ? — I  look  at  it  in  this  way,  as  regards  its  moral 
effect ;  some  of  the  girls  who  come  there  that  have  been 
sent  into  the  Government  department  have  made  a 
boast  and  said,  "  We  are  Government  girls,  Govern- 
"  ment  pays  for  us.  Government  supports  us,"  and 
when  they  have  gone  out,  they  have  met  innocent 
young  men,  because  they  have  told  me  they  have  done 
so,  and  said  "  Noav  see,  I  have  just  come  out  of  the 
"  Lock.  I  am  cured,  it  is  perfectly  safe ;  come  along." 
And  they  have  told  me  that  in  that  way  they  have 
succeeded  in  getting  fresh  customers,  and  that  is  a 
great  moral  evil. 

19.853.  Have  you  ever  visited  any  of  the  places 
where  these  Acts  have  been  in  operation  ? — No  more 
than  going  down,  as  I  have  already'  told  you,  to  Wool- 
wich, to  visit  those  who  have  written  to  me  who  have 
been  near  their  end,  and  when  I  have  been  there 
perhaps  in  those  brothels  in  Cannon  Row  and  Rope 
Yard  Walk,  I  have  had  six  or  eight,  or  sometimes  more, 
that  have  been  living  in  the  house  or  adjoining  houses 
all  in  the  same  room  at  the  same  time  talking  to  the 
dying  girl.  I  have  not  visited  the  town  otherwise  than 
that. 

19.854.  Did  you  ever  turn  your  attention  to  that 
part  of  the  Act  which  renders  the  periodical  inspec- 
tion of  the  women  necessary  ? — I  have  not  turned  my 
attention  to  it  much,  because  I  have  not  seen  the 
practical  working  of  the  Act  in  that  particular,  but 
I  have  heard  from  others  in  reference  to  it,  and  I  have 
thought  from  what  I  have  heard  that  the  officers  were 
not  so  judicious  as  they  ought  to  be  in  their  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

19.855.  But  looking  to  the  physical  benefit  which 
you  say  has  been  derived  from  the  Acts,  do  ;y  ou  think 
that  that  benefit  is  too  dearly  purchased  by  subjecting 
women  to  periodical  examination  of  their  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  in  a  safe 
condition  to  pursue  their  trade  ? — Not  if  the  provision 
of  the  Act  was  so  wisely  worded  as  to  bring  the  officer 
who  is  put  in  power  to  see  its  working  rightly  and  duly 
carried  out,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  those  who  really 
are  not  on  the  streets. 
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limits  of  the  power  as  such. 

19.857.  Now  putting  the  mode  in  which  the  women 
are  introduced  into  the  hospital  out  of  the  question,  do 
you  think  it  a  desirable  thing  that  when  a  woman  is 
brought  diseased  into  a  Lock  hospital  to  keep  her  until 
she  is  cured  whether  she  would  or  no  ?  You  see  it  is 
a  certain  encroachment  upon  her  liberty;  do  you  think 
that  encroachment  is  well  paid  for  by  curing  her  of 
contagious  disease  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  great  shame 
for  her  to  be  at  large  to  spread  the  disease  while  she  is 
in  a  state  to  do  so. 

19.858.  This  Commission  has  been  told  that  these 
women  cannot  be  depended  on  to  remain  in  hospital 
until  cured  unless  they  are  made  to  do  so  ? — No  more 
they  can. 

19.859.  Then  do  you  think  there  is  any  objection  to 
detaining  such  women  in  hospital  for  the  benevolent 
purpose  of  curing  them  of  disease  ?  Supposing  a  woman 
goes  into  hospital  to  be  cured  of  contagious  disease, 
even  of  her  own  accord,  do  you  think,  in  consideration 
of  her  being  received  into  that  hospital  for  treatment, 
she  ought  to  Ije  compelled  to  remain  in  hospital  until 
cured  ? — I  do. 

19.860.  The  Acts,  you  are  probably  aware,  are  con- 
fined to  a  few  garrison  and  seaport  towns  ;  would  you 
in  their  present  state  extend  them  farther  than  that 
to  such  large  towns  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
and  so  on  ? — I  would  extend  them  to  those  places  if  it 
were  under  a  very  judicious  clause  in  the  Act,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  in  the  person  who  has  to  carry 
them  out,  or  see  them  carried  out. 

19.861.  Do  you  think  they  cannot  be  safely  left  to 
the  police  ? — 1  think  it  wants  a  person  of  very  sound, 
solid,  Christian  character  and  good  judgment. 


19.862.  Supposing  it  would  be  possible  to  find  per- 
sons of  that  description  to  superintend  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  Acts,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  public 
benefit  to  extend  them  to  places  which  are  not  now 
under  their  operation  ? — I  do. 

19.863.  {Admiral  Collinson.)  You  said  that  tlie 
ofRcers  were  not  judicious  in  carrying  out  the  Acts,  do 
you  mean  by  the  word  "  officer  "  there,  the  medical 
man  or  the  police  ? — I  mean  those  who  are  called  the 
inspectors,  from  what  I  have  heard.  I  have  stated 
that  I  have  not  been  there  to  see  them  carried  out.  I 
only  speak  from  hearsay,  that  I  have  heard  they  were 
not  so  judicious  and  not  so  strictly  careful  as  they  ought 
to  be. 

19.864.  You  are  not  then  speaking  of  your  own 
experience  ? — No,  you  are  aware  that  I  said  I  was 
not  speaking  from  my  own  experience. 

19.865.  {Mr.  Holmes-Coote.)  You  have  spoken 
about  detaining  women  forcibly  in  hospital;  it  would 
be  necessary,  would  it  not,  under  such  a  law  if  carried 
out  that  the  class  of  prostitutes  should  be  defined  ? 
Do  not  many  women  go  into  hospital  Avhom  to  forcibly 
detain  in  hospital  would  be  an  act  of  oppression  ? — 
You  are  taking  there  something  more  than  prostitutes. 

19.866.  I  mean  taking  the  women  who  are  sufiering 
from  this  disease  and  going  into  hospital,  when  you  tiy 
to  define  the  term  "  prostitute  "  you  could  no  more  do 
it  than  you  could  define  the  term  "  Avorking  men"  or 
"  gentlemen,"  or  anything  of  that  kind.  They  com- 
pi-ise  a  vast  number  of  different  sorts  of  people,  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  force  those  people  to  re- 
main in  hospital  until  the  doctor  said  that  they  were 
cured  ? — But  could  not  there  be  some  clause  put  into 
the  Act  that  would  define  the  act  of  prostitution  ? 

19.867.  Supposing  you  were  to  extend  these  Acts  to 
the  other  class  of  the  community,  would  not  the  diffi- 
culty%  Avhich  is  great  enough  in  a  camp,  be  increased  a 
hundredfold  if  you  were  to  try  and  apply  it  to  such 
towns  as  Manchester,  Leeds,  or  Nottingham  ? — That  I 
cannot  tell  from  experience,  because  I  never  tried  to  go 
into  the  matter  with  respect  to  those  towns. 


Mis.  Heritage.  Mrs.  HERITAGE  was  called  i; 

19.868.  {Chairman.)  I  think,  in  connexion  with 
your  lately  deceased  husband,  you  have  for  some  years 
taken  great  interest  in  the  subject  under  the  conside- 
ration of  this  Commission  ? — I  have. 

19.869.  Is  your  exjjerience  chiefly  of  London  ? — 
No,  I  have  not  had  any  experience  in  London. 

19.870.  What  pai't  of  the  country  have  you  been 
most  acquainted  with  ? — Since  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  in  Cantei'bury  and  Dover  principally. 

19.871.  When  Avas  your  attention  first  called  to 
these  Acts  ? — In  February  last  year. 

19.872.  Before  that  time  I  think  they  had  not 
attracted  much  general  attention  ? — No,  they  were  not 
brought  into  operation  in  Canterbury  until  January, 
the  previous  month. 

19.873.  What  particular  part  of  the  Acts  attracted 
your  attention  and  that  of  those  Avho  are  associated 
with  you  in  this  matter  ? — I  had  frequently  visited 
girls  and  sent  some  into  homes  in  connexion  with 
a  refuge  established  by  some  benevolent  ladies  in 
Canterbury.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  Acts 
from  the  reports  that  came  of  the  women's  sufferings 
who  had  gone  there.  Some  ladies  connected  with  our 
committee  did  not  at  all  believe  the  statements  we 
heard,  and  we  tried  to  know  for  ourselves  by  speaking 
to  the  women  whether  what  we  heard  was  correct. 
For  that  purpose  I  visited  them. 

19.874.  You  visited  them  to  ascertain  whether  the 
stories  you  heard  of  their  suffering  under  the  exami- 
nation was  true  ? — Yes. 

19.875.  What  was  the  result  of  your  inquiries  ? — 
Most  of  them  assured  me  that  they  suffered  extremely 
under  the  operation  of  the  Acts. 

19.876.  Did  they  tell  you  so  ?— Yes. 

19.877.  Did  they  complain  in  other  respects  of  the 
examination  ? — Yes,  they  comjilained  of  the  way  they 


1,  and  examined  as  follows  : 

were  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Acts ;  they 
complained  bitterly. 

19.878.  Did  they  complain  of  the  Avay  the  police- 
men brought  them  up  ? — Yes  ;  they  were  ordered  up 
to  the  examination  house,  and  had  no  idea  what  they 
Avere  'going  for  when  they  went ;  they  Avere  simply 
ordered  to  attend.  I  said,  "  What  did  you  understand 
by  the  examination  }  "  They  said,  "  We  thought  the 
"  tloctor  or  some  one  else  would  simply  ask  us  a 
"  fcAV  cjuestions."  They  had  no  other  idea  of  the 
examination. 

19.879.  But  these  Avomcn  had  signed  the  submis- 
sion before  they  went  up  ? — Not  signed  the  voluntary 
submission  until  they  went  to  the  examination  house, 
and  Avhen  they  were  there  they  Avere  told  to  sign  a 
I^aper. 

19.880.  But  they  were  in  the  first  instance  brought 
up  by  the  police  ? — Yes,  they  were  ordered  to  attend, 
and  AA-^hen  they  got  there  they  were  told  to  sign  their 
names,  but  they  did  not  knoAV  Avhat  for. 

19.881.  When  you  speak  of  "  they  "  you  mean  the 
common  street  walkers  ? — I  mean  other  than  common 
street  Avalkers. 

19.882.  Others  ?— Yes. 

19.883.  Do  you  speak  of  women  Avho  are  not  com- 
mon prostitutes  being  ordered  by  the  police  to  attend 
for  examination  ? — By  that  term  I  understood  those 
Avho  ply  in  the  streets  for  hire.  I  visited  girls  who 
are  not  I  believe  in  the  habit  of  doing  so. 

19.884.  That  is  to  say,  you  understand  by  a  common 
prostitute  a  Avoman  Avho  plies  in  the  streets  for  hire  ? — 
Yes. 

19.885.  But  you  also  said  there  is  another  class  of 
loose  women  who  do  not  come  under  that  description, 
who  are  immoral  in  their  habits,  but  who  do  not  ply 
in  the  streets  for  hire  ? — Yes. 
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19.886.  Were   these  women  brought  up  by  the 
police  ? — Some  of  them  were. 

19.887.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — By  visiting  the 
women  themselves  find  conversing  with  them. 

19.888.  They  told  you  so  ?— Yes. 

19.889.  But  how  do  you  know  they  were  telling 
you  the  truth  ?  How  do  you  know  they  were  not 
common  prostitutes,  but  only  women  leading  immoral 
lives  ? — 1  know  it  from  conversation  with  themselves. 

19.890.  Were  these  women  sent  up  by  the  brothel- 
keepers  also  ? — Some  of  them  who  did  not  wish  to  go 
were  enti'eated  to  go  by  the  brothel-keepers. 

19.891.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  clause  in  the 
Act  which  makes  a  brothel-keeper  subject  to  penal 
consequences  if  she  keeps  a  diseased  prostitute  in  her 
brothel  ? — Yes. 

19.892.  Is  that  the  reason  why  they  were  anxious 
that  the  women  should  go  up  ? — I  think  that  was 
one  reason  why  they  were  anxious.  I  believe  another 
reason  was  because  they  were  anxious  no  disturbance 
should  be  made,  or  their  house  be  brought  before  the 
magistrates. 

19.893.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  stories  about  the 
police  going  to  the  women  in  the  houses,  and  forcing 
themselves  into  the  women's  bedrooms  ? — Yes. 

19.894.  From  whom  did  you  hear  that  ? — From 
the  women  themselves. 

19.895.  No  other  source? — Yes. 

19.896.  Did  anybody  corroborate  that? — In  one 
instance  it  was  corroborated  by  the  person  with  whom 
the  young  wom.m  lodged. 

19.897.  And  was  that  person  a  respectable  person  ? 
— For  anything  I  know  she  was.    I  believe  so. 

19.898.  You  know  nothing  about  her  ? — Not  about 
the  person  who  kept  the  house. 

19.899.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
brothels  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  women  to  leave 
their  bad  life  ? — I  have  frequently  done  so. 

19.900.  Did  you  find  any  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  brothel-keepers  in  so  doing  ? — They  have  tried  to 
keep  me  from  seeing  the  women  when  I  have  gone  ; 
they  would  reply  they  were  not  at  home. 

19.901.  Before  these  Acts,  were  you  engaged  in  the 
good  work  of  getting  these  women  to  return  to  their 
respectable  life  ? — Yes,  for  many  years. 

19.902.  Have  you  found  considerable  difficulty  in 
succeeding  in  those  endeavours  since  these  Acts  have 
been  in  operation? — Not  with  the  girls  themselves; 
the  only  difficulty  I  have  experienced  is  with  those 
in  whose  houses  the  women  have  lived. 

19.903.  But  do  you  find  that  since  the  Acts  any 
difference  has  occurred  to  you  in  pursuing  your  labours 
of  endeavouring  to  reclaim  these  women  ? — Yes,  they 
have  thrown  great  difficulties  in  my  way. 

19.904.  In  what  respect  ? — One  difficulty  I  have 
experienced  has  been  in  the  persons  denying  that 
the  women  were  in  their  houses,  so  as  to  prevent 
my  conversing  with  them.  In  other  instances  in 
my  presence  they  have  persuaded  the  women  to 
take  my  advice,  and  directly  I  have  left  they  have 
done  all  that  they  could  to  induce  them  not  to  do  so. 

19.905.  But  I  suppose  they  did  that  before  these 
Acts  were  heard  of.  Were  the  brothel-keepei's  more 
anxious  that  you  should  come  into  their  houses  before 
than  they  have  been  since  ? — Yes,  in  the  Midland 
counties  where  I  visited  I  was  well  known  to  those 
women  I  visited,  but  since  I  have  been  at  Canterbury 
the  people  who  keep  the  houses  know  that  I  desire  to 
reclaim  the  women,  and  I  have  found  it  much  more 
difficult  to  get  access  to  them. 

19.906.  You  found  in  the  Midland  counties,  where 
you  formerly  lived,  it  was  much  more  easy  to  get  at  the 
women  than  it  is  at  Canterbury  and  Dover  ? — Yes. 

19.907.  Is  there  much  more  vice  in  Canterbury 
than  in  the  Midland  counties  ? — Very  much  more. 

19.908.  In  what  part  of  the  Midland  counties  did 
you  reside? — At  Burton-on-Trent. 

19.909.  And  you  found  the  women  of  Canterbury 
and  Dover  were  much  worse  than  those  at  Burton-on- 
Trent  ? — Yes,  very  much  worse. 


19.910.  That  would  account  for  the  difficulties  at 
Canterbui'y  to  wnat  you  had  experienced  at  Burton- 
on-Trent  ? — Yes,  but  my  difficulties  have  not  been 
with  the  women  so  much  as  with  the  persons  in  whose 
houses  they  reside. 

19.911.  Were  the  brothel-keepers  at  Canterbury 
numerous  ? — Yes,  very  numerous. 

19.912.  And  I  suppose  they  drove  a  very  gi-eat 
trade  with  the  soldiers  ? — I  believe  quite  as  much  with 
the  civilians  as  the  soldiers. 

19.913.  Now,  when  you  were  at  Burton-on-Trent 
did  you  often  succeed  in  getting  these  women  whom 
you  reclaimed  into  respectable  service  ? — There  were  so 
few  women  there.  My  effort  there  was  to  exhort  them 
to  leave  their  life  and  obtain  employment  in  some 
way. 

19,914-5.  Were  you  at  Canterbury  before  the  Acts 
came  into  operation  ? — Yes. 

19.916.  At  Canterbury  did  you  endeavour  to  pro- 
vide for  the  poor  girls  you  had  reclaimed  ? — Yes,  by- 
sending  them  to  the  temporary  refuge  pi'ovided  and 
supported  chiefly  by  the  wife  of  a  reverend  church 
dignitary  resident  in  Canterbury. 

19.917.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  that  refuge  ? — Nothing. 

19.918.  But  when  you  succeeded  in  inducing  a 
woman  to  leave  the  streets  was  shelter  found  for  her  in 
the  refuge  ? — I  sent  her  there,  and  she  was  detained 
about  a  week,  and  sent  by  that  lady  to  other  homes  at 
a  distance. 

19.919.  And  did  you  afterwards  succeed  in  obtaining 
service  for  them  ? — Not  for  those  I  placed  in  the 
Canterbury  refuge. 

19.920.  What  girls  did  you  send  to  service?— The 
girls  I  sent  to  service  were  some  of  those  who  had  been 
under  the  operation  of  the  Acts  in  Canterbury  and 
Dover. 

19.921.  But  had  you  ever  sent  girls  from  the  streets 
into  service  before  the  Acts  came  into  operation  ? — No. 
When  I  placed  them  in  the  Canterbury  refuge  I  had  no 
communication  with  them. 

19.922.  But  why  did  you  send  the  girls  afterwards 
reclaimed  under  the  Acts  to  a  refuge  ? — Because  Mr. 
Cooper  of  the  Rescue  Society  gave  me  permission  to 
send  the  women.  J  have  sent  one  to  Mrs.  Hyde's 
Home  at  Dover,  and  the  others  to  the  Rescue  Society 
Homes  in  London. 

19.923.  Did  these  girls  remain  in  the  Rescue 
Society? — I  believe  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  32 
women  I  have  sent  remained. 

19.924.  And  have  left  that  sort  of  life  ? — Yes. 

19.925.  Do  you  know  whether  the  police  are  in  the 
habit  of  molesting  Avomen  after  their  names  are  taken 
off  the  register  ? — Their  names  have  not-  been  taken 
off  in  some  instances  although  we  have  advised  them  to 
apply.  Of  course,  if  anxious  to  abstain  they  have 
applied  for  relief,  but  it  has  been  refused  to  them  in 
several  instances. 

19.926.  Do  you  know  of  cases  in  which  women 
whose  names  have  been  retained  on  the  register  who 
have  abandoned  that  bad  life,  and  wished  to  return  to 
decent  habits  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

19.927.  And  have  these  women  any  difficulty  in 
shaking  off  the  police  ? — Yes. 

V  19,928.  Do  you  tell  us  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 
—Yes. 

1 9.929.  Could  you  name  any  case  ?~ -There  was  one 
case.  The  young  person's  name  was  Ralph.  I  did 
not  see  her  until  she  had  been  in  Maidstone  Gaol  for  a 
month. 

19.930.  She  had  been  in  Maidstone  Gaol  for  not 
coming  up  for  examination  ? — For  discontinuing  the 
examination.  I  wish  that  to  be  clearly  understood, 
because  I  believe  a  statement  has  been  made  that 
many  girls,  or  the  whole  of  the  girls  that  come  from 
Canterbury  have  stated  that  they  had  been  induced  to 
go  to  prison  by  ladies  who  had  seen  them,  and  that  it 
was  not  their  voluntary  act.  I  have  conversed  with 
those  resident  in  Dover  and  Canterbury  who  had  been, 
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.FOlfRTH^DAT         ^'^^       know  them  till  after  their  release.  They 
  ■  were  not  spoken  to  directly,  or  indirectly,  by  myself 

Mr$.  Heritage,   or  any  other  lady  of  the  committee  previous  to  going 
  to  prison.    In  the  case  of  Ralph  I  speak  of,  I  met  her 

12  May  1871.    after  her  release  from  Maidstone.    I  found  her  in  the 

■~   house  of  a  respectable  person,  and  said  to  the  woman 

as  long  as  I  was  persuaded  she  wished  to  return  to  a 
virtuous  life  I  would  pay  for  her  board  while  she 
was  there.  During  the  time  she  was  there  the  police 
went  to  the  house,  and  ordered  her  again  for  examina- 
tion. They  wished  to  see  her,  and  I  had  said  to  Mrs. 
Wood,  who  kept  the  house,  "  Do  not  let  anybody  see  her 
as  long  as  she  is  under  my  care."  I  wished  to  test  her 
sincerity,  whether  she  was  willing  to  endure  the  con- 
finement, and  not  being  allowed  to  mix  with  her  old  com- 
panions. The  police  went  and  ordered  her  up  for  exa- 
mination. At  the  time  the  police  went  I  had  obtained 
a  situation  for  her.  She  was  with  Mrs.  Wood  about 
three  weeks.  They  told  the  detective  she  was  not  in 
the  house.  He  wished  to  search  the  house,  but  had 
no  warrant  to  do  so.  Mrs.  Wood  said,  "  The  lady 
"  who  is  paying  for  her  board  will  not  allow  anyone  to 
"  see  her."  He  went  away  for  a  local  policeman, 
and  then  came  and  said  they  came  by  authority  of  the 
mayor.  Mrs.  Wood  said  she  was  not  in  the  house, 
and  he  very  reluctantly  went  away.  That  was  the 
Friday,  and  on  the  Saturday  a  summons  was  served  for 
her  to  appear  on  the  following  Monday  before  the  magis- 
trates. I  had  a  letter  from  the  lady  with  whom  she 
was  placed  in  the  situation,  saying  she  was  getting  on 
very  well  ;  would  I  send  her  another  ?  That  letter 
came  to  me  on  Saturday  morning  about  8  o'clock  ;  at  10 
I  left,  taking  with  me  another  girl,  as  the  lady  wished 
her  to  be  sent  immediately,  and  during  my  absence 
from  town  summonses  were  taken  for  both  these  girls 
to  appear  on  the  following  Monday. 

19.931.  And  the  girl  was  taken  up  and  sent  to 
gaol  ? — No  ;  my  husband  appeared  before  the  magis- 
trates, and  stated  the  reason  she  did  not  attend  was 
that  she  had  a  respectable  situation,  and  if  brought 
back  again  to  Canterbury  it  would  probably  be  the 
means  of  causing  her  to  lose  that  situation  and  being  sent 
again  to  prison.  The  detectives  swore  in  the  presence 
of  those  gentlemen  on  the  bench  that  they  had  every 
reason  to  believe  she  was  still  in  the  house,  and  was 
there  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution.  The  magistrates, 
seeing  through  the  whole  matter,  dismissed  the  case. 
We  engaged  that  if  they  were  back  again  in  the  city 
for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  we  would  at  once  com- 
municate the  knowledge  of  that  fact,  as  we  wished  to 
be  very  open  in  all  we  did. 

19.932.  Do  you  know  where  that  girl  Ralph  is 
now  ? — Still  in  the  situation  I  placed  her  in. 

19.933.  StiU  a  respectable  girl  ? — Yes.  I  saw  her 
mistress  a  fortnight  since,  who  said  she  was  going 
on  very  well,  but  still  sulfering  from  weakness.  The 
girl  had  said  to  other  ladies  that  she  had  never  been 
well  from  her  first  examination. 

19.934.  Then  I  understand  these  two  girls  were 
placed  by  you  under  the  care  of  this  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wood  ?— Yes. 

19.935.  And  that  the  police  tried  all  they  could  to 
get  them  away  ? — Yes. 

19.936.  And  did  not  succeed  ? — No. 

19.937.  And  the  girls  are  now  living  in  respectable 
service  ? — Yes. 

19.938.  Have  you  ever  been  present  outside  the 
examination  house  at  the  time  the  examination  has 
been  going  on  in  Canterbury  ?— Yes,  very  frequently  ; 
I  have  been  present  with  other  ladies  in  a  room 
opposite  the  examination  house. 

19.939.  You  have  been  in  a  room  opposite  the 
examination  house  ? — Yes. 

J  9,940.  What  did  you  see  on  the  examination  days  ? 
— I  saw  very  much  indecent  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
the  women  going  up  for  examination.  I  should  like  to 
etate  that  the  reason  for  taking  that  house  ai-ose  from  the 
knowledjre  that  the  police  illegally  fetched  the  women 
up  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  firom  their 
homes.  ,  If  they  were  not  there  by  a  certain  time  they 
went  to  their  homes  and  fetched  them  up.  And 


another  reason  was,  that  they  were  detained  there  after 
examination.  They  were  locked  up  in  the  room  till 
taken  by  the  detective  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  and 
their  parents  did  not  know  for  a  whole  week  what  had 
become  of  their  children.  I  have  seen  the  greatest 
distress  on  the  part  of  mothers  not  knowing  what  had 
become  of  their  daughters  after  they  had  been  locked 
up  and  sent  away. 

19.941.  But  are  you  not  aware  that  the  Acts,  under 
certain  cu-cumstances,  entitle  the  hospital  authorities 
to  detain  a  woman,  so  that  it  would  not  be  the  fault  of 
the  police  ? — Under  certain  circumstances. 

19.942.  If  fi-om  periodical  affections  they  are  not  in 
a  fit  state  to  be  examined,  the  Act  empowers  the 
authoriiies  to  detain  them  for  five  days  ? — T  understand 
that. 

19.943.  That  you  understand  would  not  be  the  fault 
of  the  pohce  ? — Certainly  not.  I  have  not  known  a 
case  of  that  kind. 

19.944.  Now  when  you  have  been  watching  in  this 
house  opposite  the  examining  room,  you  have  seen 
girls  come  up,  I  think  you  said,  in  a  disgraceful  way  ? 
— Very  so.  I  attribute  that,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  Acts  ;  they  produce  such  utter 
recklessness  when  they  find  it  is  impossible  to  get  away 
from  them. 

19.945.  They  go  up  in  a  shameless  manner  ? — 
Very  ;  another  reason  is  that  many  could  not  possibly 
attend,  except  under  the  influence  of  drink,  and  many 
in  a  very  excited  state. 

19.946.  Were  these  women  who  came  up  to  be 
examined  accompanied  by  men  or  boys  ? — Men  and 
boys  were  loitering  about  to  see  them  as  they  came 
and  returned.  Occasionally  there  were  men  passing 
who  took  no  notice  of  the  girls,  but  the  girls  would 
show  them  their  papers  and  tell  them  they  were  free 
for  another  fortnight. 

19.947.  You  have  seen  the  gii'ls  do  that  in  the  open 
street  ? — I  have  seen  them  do  it  and  heard  these 
expressions  from  the  women. 

19.948.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  men  and  boys  loiter- 
ing about  make  observations  ? — I  have  not  heard  that, 
but  I  know  they  have  done  so  ;  the  parents  of  children 
have  told  me  when  they  have  been  out  walking  how 
much  they  were  annoyed.  In  one  or  two  instances 
where  young  women  had  been  ordered  by  the  de- 
tectives to  attend,  their  mothers  would  not  allow  them 
to  go ;  they  had  no  right  to  go ;  but  through  the 
detectives  being  seen  at  their  homes  boys  have  asked 
very  rude  questions  as  well  as  behaved  very  rudely  to 
them  afterwards. 

1 9.949.  The  boys  have  asked  them  rude  questions  ? 
— Very  so, 

19.950.  When  a  woman  upon  examination  is  found 
to  be  diseased  and  ordered  into  hospital,  does  she  go 
there  straight,  or  is  she  allowed  to  go  home  and  settle 
her  affairs  first  ? — At  first  for  some  weeks  until  we 
occupied  the  room  they  were  locked  up  in  the  house 
from  the  time  of  examination  until  the  time  they  were 
taken  to  the  hospital,  and  perhaps  were  not  allowed 
to  go  home  and  tell  their  mothers  or  fetch  anything 
they  desired.  One  or  two  little  infants  were  placed 
in  a  most  painful  position  because  their  mothers  were 
taken  away.  One  woman,  finding  the  mother  was 
going  to  be  taken  to  Shorncliffe  hospital,  took  the 
child  to  its  mother  to  the  examination  house,  that 
she  might  take  it  with  her  to  Shorncliffe. 

19.951.  Do  you  know  a  case  of  a  woman  whose 
child  required  the  ministration  of  its  mother  ? — Yes, 
this  same  woman,  the  person  who  took  the  child  to  the 
mother,  had  a  letter  the  next  week  saying  the  child  was 
to  be  sent  to  the  union.  She  thought  it  would  break 
her  heart  to  have  the  child  taken  from  her  and  sent 
to  the  union,  and  this  person  walked  the  whole  of  the 
distance  from  Canterbury  to  Shorncliffe  and  back  to 
fetch  the  child  and  kept  it  till  the  mother  was  released. 

19.952.  What  is  the  distance  ? — 18  miles. 

19.953.  {Sir  W.  James.)  Can  you  account  in  any 
way  for  the  greater  immorality  of  Canterbury  as  com- 
pared with  Burton-on-Trent  ? — I  think  it  is  owing  to 
so  large  a  number  of  the  military  being  there. 
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19.954.  That  has  only  been  the  case  recently  ? — 1 
believe  there  are  a  larger  number  of  soldiers  there  now, 
and  it  has  a  demoralizing  influence  on  the  city  itself. 

19.955.  You  have  no  other  reason,  except  the 
presence  of  the  military  ?  You  do  not  know  any 
other  reason  why  Canterbuiy  should  be  more  immoral 
than  the  Midland  counties  ? — I  think  a  great  deal  is 
owing  to  the  want  of  carrying  out  the  common  law. 
A  few  weeks  since  I  saw  an  instance  where  the  person 
who  kept  a  public-house  at  Burton-on-Trent  was  fined 
for  allowing  the  women  to  be  found  in  his  house  ;  but 
in  Canterbury  the  women  reside  in  the  public-houses. 

19.956.  Do  the  women  reside  very  generally  in 
public-houses  in  Canterbury  ? — Yes,  in  the  low  public- 
houses,  where  they  are  encouraged  to  live. 

19.957.  That  was  not  allowed  in  the  Midland 
counties  ? — No. 

19.958.  You  never  met  with  that  practice  in  the 
Midland  counties  ? — No. 

19.959.  You  were  asked  why  it  is  you  believe  that 
part  of  the  country  is  more  immoral  than  that  part 
vrhich  you  resided  in,  and  you  gave  two  reasons,  one 
that  there  is  a  large  military  force  there,  and  another 
that  the  common  law  is  carried  out  in  the  Midland 
counties.  Have  you  any  other  reason  ? — Yes,  another 
reason  is,  a  large  number  of  the  parents  are  so  poor— 
not  able  to  place  out  their  children  in  situations, 
as  they  are  in  the  Midland  counties,  and  so  a  large 
number  of  their  children  are  sent  first  to  the  barracks 
to  nurse  children  that  belong  to  the  married  men  ; 
that  is  their  first  step  to  ruin,  and  from  there  many 
go  to  the  public-houses,  and  from  that  to  the  streets, 
for  want  of  other  employment  being  obtained  for  them, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  parents. 

19.960.  By  these  girls  being  sent  to  the  barracks 
you  mean  to  take  charge  of  children  ? — I  was  speaking 
of  the  daughters  of  very  poor  parents  who  are  placed 
there  just  for  their  food ;  very  little  beyond.  They 
have  not  the  means  to  keep  them  at  home  until  they 
are  fitted  for  respectable  service. 

19.961.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  had 
been  your  habit  to  send  poor  women,  whom  you  hope 
to  do  good  to,  to  the  Canterbury  Home'? — Yes. 

19.962.  That  after  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  you 
preferred  sending  them  to  the  Rescue  Society  and 
other  homes  ? — Yes. 

19.963.  What  was  your  reason  for  that?  —  My 
reason  was,  that  we  keep  up  a  correspondence  with 
many  of  them,  and  that  I  find  has  a  very  beneficial 
influence  upon  them,  and  I  occasionally  visit  them 
when  I  come  to  town. 

19.964.  But  could  not  you  do  that  when  they  were 
at  the  Canterbury  Home  ? — I  felt  it  to  be  rather  out, 
of  my  domain.  I  felt  when  I  had  given  them  to  that 
institution  I  had  done  with  them.  I  do  not  know  the 
homes  to  which  they  were  afterwards  sent.  They 
were  only  a  week  at  the  temporary  Home  before  they 
were  removed  to  a  distant  one. 

19.965.  The  reason,  I  understand,  is  that  these  homes 
are  dispersed  all  over  the  country  ? — That  is  the  only 
reason  ;  while  as  to  the  others,  when  I  come  to  London 
I  can  go  in  a  few  days  to  all  the  homes. 

19,966-7.  You  have  greater  opportunities  of  visiting 
the  others  in  London  ? — Yes. 

19.968.  {Mr.  Mundella.)  I  think  you  said  that  the 
civilians  are  more  immoral  in  your  opinion  in  Can- 
terbury than  in  the  Midland  counties  ? — Yes. 

19.969.  Do  you  think  then  that  the  residence  of  the 
miUtary  in  a  city  is  injurious  to  the  civilians  ? — I 
think  under  present  military  regulations  it  is  very 
injurious  to  all  classes. 

19.970.  In  your  district  have  yoit  found  any  very 
young  persons  amongst  this  class  of  prostitutes  ? — Yes 
I  think  I  may  say  that  19  out  of  20  are  of  the  ages  of 
15  to  20, — very  young  girls. 

19.971.  Many  under  17  ? — Yes  ;  perhaps  I  might 
say  half  of  them  from  16  to  17. 

19.972.  You  made  some  remarks  as  to  the  cause  of 
prostitution.  1  think  you  state  that  the  poverty  of  the 
parents  in  Canterbury  was  greater  than  in  the  Mid- 
and  counties  ? — Yes.  They  are  not  in  a  position  many 


of  them  to  keep  their  children  at  home  until  they  are  FORTi'- 
older  and  better  fitted  for  service.  A  very  large  number  fourth  DAY. 
of  mothers  are  deserted  by  their  husbands,  and  that  ^  ~rV~ 
places  them  in  an  extremely  painful  position;  a  very     ''s- Heritage. 
large  number  have  been  deserted  by  their  husbands,       Msl  187 1 
others  again  are  orphans.  , 

19.973.  You  think  these  difficulties  come  generally 
from  the  poor  creatures  suffering  from  poverty  ? — Yes. 

19.974.  And  children  of  deserted  wives  ? — Yes. 

19.975.  And  orphan  children  ? — Yes.  I  know 
respectable  servants  who  have  been  persuaded  to  leave 
their  situations  and  seduced. 

19.976.  You  do  not  think  that  when  these  women 
take  to  this  life,  they  are  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of 
reclamation  ? — Quite  the  opposite. 

1 9.977.  You  think  they  are  glad  to  be  restored  ? — 
I  have  visited  about  120,  conversed  with  them  many 
times,  and  not  received  one  unkind  word.  A  number 
of  them,  I  think  between  60  and  70,  have  been  in 
various  ways  reclaimed,  32  sent  to  homes,  or  have 
been  married  to  the  man  they  were  living  with,  so  as 
to  keep  them  from  coming  under  the  operation  of  the 
Acts,  or  I'emaining  under  them. 

19.978.  You  think  that  society  might  do  a  vast 
deal  to  restore  these  poor  creatures  ? — I  do  indeed.  I 
think  from  the  120  or  130  I  visited  about  60  or  70 
have  been  reclaimed. 

19.979.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  impropriety  or 
inconvenience  or  ill  results  from  taking  these  very 
young  persons  from  the  streets  by  the  police  or  any 
other  agency,  and  sending  them  at  once  to  indus- 
trial homes  ? — I  think  that  9  out  of  10  in  Canterbury,  if 
they  knew  they  could  go  to  homes,  would  gladly  do  so. 

19.980.  You  could  take  9  out  of  10  in  Canterbury 
if  you  could  provide  a  home  for  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

19.981.  {Sir  W.James.)  Voluntarily? — Yes,  since 
I  have  become  known  in  the  city  they  have  come  to  me 
voluntarily,  and  their  parents  have  come  to  me  volun- 
tarily, and  have  been  exceedingly  thankful  for  what  we 
have  done  for  them. 

19.982.  You  say  in  your  evidence  that  some  of 
these  Avomen  resided  in  public-houses  and  beerhouses  ? 
—Yes. 

19.983.  Is  that  really  so  in  Canterbury  ? — Yes, 
fearfully  so. 

19.984.  That  many  of  these  women  absolutely  reside 
day  and  night  in  beeihouses  licensed  by  the  State  ? — 
They  do,  and  I  believe  many  of  those  houses  would  be 
speedily  closed  but  for  the  women  being  kept  in  them. 
They  are  really  the  support  of  the  houses. 

19.985.  The  attraction  to  men  to  go  and  drink  there  ? 
— Yes.  Many  do  not  like  to  walk  about  or  are  not 
allowed  to  walk  about  the  streets. 

19.986.  Have  you  really  seen  these  women  in  these 
beerhouses  yourself? — I  have  visited  them.  Those 
two  young  girls  who  went  to  prison  and  whom  I  sent 
to  service  were  in  one  ;  the  person  Avith  whom  they 
lived  kept  every  article  of  clothing.  She  would  not 
allow  them  to  have  their  box.  I  had  to  clothe  them  both. 

19.987.  Was  that  person  a  beerhouse  keeper  ? — Yes. 

19.989.  Has  nothing  been  done  by  the  magistrates 
of  Canterbury  to  close  these  places  tap  permanently  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  anything  has  been  done.  One 
house  in  the  city  I  spoke  about  a  little  time  ago  to 
gentlemen  in  the  city.  I  was  so  grieved  nothing  was 
done  to  close  such  houses.  I  pointed  that  out  to  the 
mayor  and  asked  why  he  had  not  done  something. 
The  mayor  said  the  license  was  suspended  for  the  deeds 
done  there.  Everyone  knowing  the  house  knows  the 
nature  of  it,  and  women  look  upon  it  as  the  very  last 
thing  they  can  do  to  go  into  that  house,  and  regard 
one  another  when  there  as  at  the  lowest. 

19.990.  What  number  of  women  reside  in  that 
house  ? — Four  or  five  ;  I  think  they  have  as  many  as 
their  house  will  hold  ;  a  young  man  not  long  since 
was  so  injured  in  that  house  that  he  died  from  the 
results,  from  the  blows  he  received  there.  I  saw  by 
the  local  paper  that  the  license  was  renewed.  A 
requisition  was  signed  by  several  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  asking  the  license  to  be  given  back  to 
the  tenant. 
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MIPTUTUS  01*  EVIDENCJEl  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION  ON 


FORTY-FIFTH  DAY. 


House  of  Lords,  13th  May  1871. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  J.  S.  Mill. 


13  May  1871. 


Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Somerset  Pakington,  Bart., 

G.C.B.,  M.P. 
Sir  Walter  Charles  James,  Bart. 
Admiral  Collinson,  C.B. 
Anthony  John  Mundella,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Peter  Rylands,  Esq.,  M.P. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory,  M.A. 
The  Rev.  John  Hannah,  D.C.L. 
John  Henry  Bridges,  Esq.,  M.D. 
T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Mr.  Robert  Applegarth. 


FORTY- 
FIFTH  DAY. 


Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  gave  evidence  as  follows 


19.990.  (Chaij-man.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  are  the  subject  of  inquiry 
by  this  Commission  ? — I  have  a  general  acquaintance 
with  them. 

19.991.  Have  you  any  practical  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  them  ? — No  practical  knoAvledge. 

19.992.  Then  any  opinion  you  express  with  regard 
to  these  Acts  refers  to  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  founded  ? — Yes,  the  general  principles  of  legisla- 
tion.   I  have  not  studied  the  details. 

19.993.  The  principal  Act  now  in  force  is  entitled 
"  An  Act  for  the  better  prevention  of  contagious 
"  diseases  at  cert.ain  naval  and  military  stations." 
And  are  you  aware  that  the  policy  which  dictated 
this  legislation  in  the  first  instance  was  a  desire  to 
maintain  the  health  of  soldiers  and  sailors  whose 
physical  efficiency  was  reported  to  be  very  seriously 
alFected  by  the  disease  which  they  contracted  at 
garrison  and  seaport  towns,  those  towns  and  garrisons 
being  the  resort,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  of  common 
prostitutes  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

19.994.  Po  you  consider  that  such  legislation  as  that  is 
justifiable  on  principle  ? — I  do  not  consider  it  justifiable 
on  principle,  because  it  appears  to  me  to  be  opposed  to 
one  of  the  greatest  principles  of  legislation,  the 
security  of  personal  liberty.  It  appears  to  me  that 
legislation  of  this  sort  takes  away  that  security, 
almost  entirely  from  a  particular  class  of  women 
intentionally,  but  incidentally  and  unintentionally, 
one  may  say,  from  all  women  whatever,  inasmuch  as  it 
enables  a  woman  to  be  apprehended  by  the  police  on 
suspicion  and  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  then  by 
that  magistrate  she  is  liable  to  be  confined  for  a  term 
of  imprisonment  Avhich  may  amount  I  believe  to  six 
months,  for  refusing  to  sign  a  declaration  consenting 
to  Ije  examined. 

19.995.  The  Act  of  Parliament  in  express  terms 
applies  only  to  common  prostitutes  plying  their  trade 
as  prostitutes  within  the  protected  districts.  The 
police  have  express  instructions  to  confine  their  action 
to  the  women  specified  in  the  Act.  We  have  it  in 
evidence  before  us  that  those  orders  have  been  most 
carefully  obeyed  by  a  select  body  of  police  detached 
upon  this  particular  duty,  in  point  of  fact.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  would  make  any  difierence  in  your 
opinion.  The  Commission,  I  may  say,  are  satisfied 
that  no  practical  abuse  of  the  Act  has  taken  place  by 
the  police  ;  that  in  fact,  women  who  are  not  intended 
by  the  Legislature  to  be  subjected  to  these  pi'ovisions 
have  not  been  molested  by  it.  We  so  far  qualify  that 
by  saying  it  is  possible  that  in  some  particular  instances 
the  suspicion  of  the  police  may  have  rested  upon 
women  who  are  not  within  the  description  of 
common  prostitutes,  but  practically  the  Act  has 
been  carried  out  with  great  care.  Is  your  objec- 
tion confined  to  the  possibility  of  a  modest  woman 
being  brought  up  under  these  Acts  ? — That  is  a 
very  great  part  of  my  objection.  Although  I  am 
quite  aware  that  the  Act  only  authorises  the  appre- 
hension of  prostitutes,  stiU  a  discretion  must  necessarily 
be  left  in  the  police  to  prevent  the  entire  evasion  of 
the  Act ;  and  I  have  understood  that  it  is  held  by 
its  supporters,  medical  men  and  others,  that  the  powers 


must  be  very  considerable  if  the  Acts  are  not  to  be  very 
seriously  evaded.  What  number  of  cases  there  have 
been  in  which  modest  Avomen,  or  women  at  any  rate 
not  prostitutes,  have  been  apprehended  by  the  police 
on  suspicion,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  police  have  that  power,  and  that  they  must  have 
the  power  ;  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  tlie  Acts  unless 
they  have  the  power  ;  the  Acts  cannot  be  made  really 
effectual  unless  those  powers  are  strengthened.  But 
in  any  case  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  not  to 
assume,  even  supposing  no  case  of  abuse  has  been 
found  out  as  yet,  that  abuses  will  not  occur.  When 
power  is  given  which  may  be  easily  abused,  we  ought 
always  to  presume  that  it  will  be  abused,  and  although 
it  is  possible  that  great  pi-ecautions  will  be  taken  at 
first,  those  precautions  are  likely  to  be  relaxed  in  time. 
We  ought  not  to  give  powers  liable  to  very  great  abuse 
and  easily  abused,  and  then  presume  that  those  powers 
will  not  be  abused. 

19.996.  What  power  do  you  refer  to  ? — The  power 
of  apprehending  women  on  suspicion,  and  then  re- 
quiring them  to  enter  into  engagements  subjecting 
themselves  to  examination. 

19.997.  Then,  setting  aside  the  tendency  to  which 
these  Acts  are  liable  in  their  execution  of  invad- 
ing the  liberty  of  modest  women,  do  you  consider 
it  objectionable  in  itself  that  the  Legislature  should 
make  provision  for  the  periodical  examination  of 
common  prostitutes  who  let  out  their  bodies  for  hire  ? — 
I  think  that  it  is  objectionable.  If  any  penalty  is  to  be 
imposed,  and  this  must  be  considered  a  penalty  for  being 
a  common  prostitute,  she  ought  to  have  power  to  de- 
fend herself  in  the  same  manner  as  before  any  ordinary 
tribunal,  and  of  being  heard  by  counsel  in  order  to 
prove  that  she  is  not  a  prostitute  if  she  can.  There 
are  great  numbers  of  prostitutes,  I  believe  in  this 
country,  certainly  in  foreign  countries,  who  are  not 
registered,  and  the  eifect  of  the  examination  which  the 
Act  requires,  and  similar  examinations  which  are 
required  in  foreign  coimtries,  is  said  to  be,  and  I  believe 
with  a  great  deal  of  truth,  to  lead  to  a  great  amount  of 
clandestine  prostitution,  and  the  Acts  therefore  are  not 
effectual  unless  clandestine  prostitution  is  touched  also. 

19.998.  The  provision  of  the  Act  is  this,  that  a 
woman  shall  be  permitted,  if  she  think  fit,  to  acknow- 
ledge herself  to  be  a  common  prostitute  upon  paper ;  that 
is  called  in  the  Act  a  voluntary  submission,  and  she  may 
deposit  that  in  the  hands  of  the  police  or  the  authorities 
of  the  hospital,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  submission 
she  is  examined  and  subjected  to  the  same  examination 
with  regard  to  periodical  attendance  as  if  ordered  to 
attend  before  the  magistrate ;  the  alternative  being  that 
if  she  declines  to  sign  a  voluntary  submission,  she 
may  be  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  the  question 
whether  she  is  a  common  prostitute  will  be  a  ques- 
tion for  the  magistrate  to  try.  She  may  be  heard 
by  counsel,  and  the  only  difference  between  that 
mode  of  trial  and  the  ordinary  mode  of  trial  is  the 
absence  of  a  jury.  She  is  tried,  in  fact,  by  a  tribunal 
analagous  to  that  which  has  been  created  by  recent 
legislation  in  an  Act  called  the  "  Criminal  Justice 
Act,"  which  in  fact  merely  extends  summary  juris- 
diction which  already  obtained  in  this  country.   Do  I 
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understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  the  protection  of 
a  jury  is  necessary  in  such  a  case? — I  have  not  con- 
sidered tliat  subject,  but  I  think  all  the  protection 
which  is  necessary  in  other  cases  of  judicial  investiga- 
tion would  be  necessary  in  this.  There  can  be  hardly  any 
more  serious  case  to  the  person  concerned  than  that  of 
being  charged  -with  being  a  prostitute  if  she  is  not 
really  so.  With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  your  question, 
supposing  that  her  declaration  of  her  being  a  prostitute 
is  voluntary,  and  that  her  submission  to  examination  is 
strictly  spontaneous  on  her  part,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  it  then  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  business 
of  Government  to  provide  the  means  of  such  examina- 
tions. 

19,999.  To  follow  up  that,  supposing  a  woman  had 
voluntarily  submitted  her  person  to  examination,  and 
her  person  was  found  to  be  diseased,  would  you  con- 
sider it  an  unjustifiable  violation  of  her  liability  if 
she  was  sent  to  hospital  and  detained  in  the  hospital 
against  her  will  imtil  she  was  cured  ? — I  should  think 
the  objection  less  strong  than  in  the  other  case,  but  I 
still  think  it  objectionable  because  I  do  not  think  it  is 
part  of  the  business  of  the  Government  to  provide 
securities  beforehand  against  the  consequences  of 
immoralities  of  any  kind.  That  is  a  totally  different 
thing  from  remedying  the  consequences  after  they 
occur.  That  I  see  no  objection  to  at  all.  I  see  no 
objection  to  having  hospitals  for  the  cure  of  patients, 
but  I  see  considerable  objection  to  consigning  them  to 
hospitals  against  their  will. 

20.000.  The  condition  which  I  took  the  liberty  of 
putting  to  you  was  the  voluntary  submission  of 
the  women  ? — Yes. 

20.001.  Upon  that  voluntary  submission  the  woman 
is  found  diseased.  Now  the  woman  being  found  dis- 
eased and  being  a  common  prostitute,  upon  her  volun- 
tary submission  the  law  assumes  the  right  of  sending 
her  to  a  hospital  and  detaining  her  in  that  hospital 
until  she  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  communicate 
contagion.  Do  you  think  that  a  wan'antable  violation 
of  the  woman's  liberty,  which  is  the  first  question  ?  Do 
you  consider  that  a  proper  course  for  legislation  to 
take  ? — I  do  not  consider  it  a  violation  of  the  woman's 
liberty  in  that  case,  because  she  would  know  before- 
hand to  what  she  would  subject  herself.  If  she  volun- 
tarily underwent  this  examination,  she  might  well  be 
made  to  undertake  that  if  she  was  examined  and  fovmd 
diseased,  she  should  consent  beforehand  to  go  to  the 
hospital,  and  be  there  detained  until  cured  ;  therefore, 
on  the  score  of  personal  liberty,  T  have  no  objection  to 
it.  But  I  have  a  still  remaining  objection  to  the 
Government  undertaking,  even  on  the  solicitation  of 
the  parties  concerned,  to  provide  beforehand  the 
means  of  practising  certain  indulgences  with  safety. 
Of  course  the  objection  on  the  ground  of  personal 
liberty  does  not  occur  in  that  case,  but  the  other  objec- 
tion does.  It  applies  to  this  case  as  much  as  the 
other.  I  think  if  a  woman  comes  and  asks  to  be 
examined  and  asks  it  to  be  ascertained  that  she  is  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  to  be  submitted  to  treatment 
until  she  is  healthy  in  order  that  she  may  be  fitter  to 
follow  a  certain  profession,  the  State  is  in  fact  going 
out  of  its  way  to  provide  facilities  for  the  practice  of 
that  profession,  which  I  do  not  think  the  State  is 
called  upon,  or  can  without  considerable  disadvantage 
tmdertake,  to  do. 

20.002.  Would  your  objection  be  modified  by  this 
consideration.  It  is  in  evidence  before  this  Commis- 
sion, and  we  will  assume  for  the  purpose  of  your 
answer  that  it  is  proved  to  your  satisfaction  that  the 
contagions  disease  extends  far  beyond  the  guilty 
persons,  and  may  be  communicated  to  innocent  wives, 
and  be  transmitted  to  innocent  children  ? — That 
opens  another  point  on  which  I  should  like  to 
express  an  opinion.  Of  course  I  understand  it  is  not 
the  object  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  afford  facilities 
for  indulgence.  The  object  of  the  Act  is  not  to  pro- 
tect those  -who  voluntarily  seek  indulgence,  but  to 
protect  the  innocent  from  having  these  diseases  com- 
municated to  them  ;  that  I  understand  to  be  the  object. 
Now  a  woman  cannot  communicate  the  disease  but  to  a 
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person  who  seeks  it,  and  who  knowingly  places  himself  FOETY- 

in  the  way  of  it.    A  woman  can  only  communicate  it  FIFTH  DAY 

through  a  man ;  it  must  be  the  man  who  communi- 

cafes  it  to  innocent  women  and  children  afterwards.  o.  i -ti", 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  if  the  object  is  to  pro-   jg  j^j^Tsn 

tect  those  who  are  not  unchaste,  the  way  to  do  that  is  ' 

to  bring  motives  to  bear  on  the  man  and  not  on  the 

woman,  who  cannot  have  anything  to  do  directly  with 

the  communication  of  it  to  persons  entirely  innocent, 

whereas  the  man  can  and  does.    If  you  ask  whether 

I  think  it  possible  to  bring  motives  to  bear  on  the 

man,  I  think  there  are  various  Avays  in  which  it  may 

be  done.    In  the  first  place,  the  same  degree  of 

espionage  which  is  necessary  to  detect  women  would 

detect  also  the  men  who  go  with  them,  because  very 

often  they  are  detected  only  by  the  circumstance  of 

being  seen  to  go  into  certain  houses  with  men.  In 

that  case,  if  the  women  can  be  laid  hold  of,  the  men  can 

also,  and  be  obliged  to  give  an  account  Avhy  they  are 

there.     But  without  the  exercise  of  espionage  on 

either  men  or  women,  there  are  other  means  which 

can  be  had  recourse  to ;  very  severe  damages  iu  case 

a  man  is  proved  to  have  communicated  this  disease  to 

a  modest  woman,  and  in  the  case  of  his  wife,  divorce 

as  a  matter  of  right ;  I  think  that  a  stronger  case  in 

which  to  apply  the  remedy  of  divorce  can  hardly  be 

conceived. 

20.003.  Supposing  for  a  moment  that  the  enact- 
ment in  law  making  it  penal  to  communicate  the 
disease  to  another  person  was  objectionable  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  lead  to  extortion,  and  that  a  wife 
so  affected  would  not  be  able  to  overcome  all  those  influ- 
ences which  her  own  affections  have  over  her  to  induce 
her  not  to  take  the  extreme  step  of  seeking  divorce,  what 
remedy  would  you  provide  for  the  innocent  children  ? 
— The  evil  could  only  reach  the  children  through  the 
wife.  The  unborn  children  could  only  be  infected 
by  the  mother  being  first  infected.  If  it  was  proved 
that  a  man  had  been  the  means  of  communicating 
to  his  wife,  she  being  a  modest  woman,  or  to 
his  children,  any  of  these  diseases,  the  law  should 
grant  the  woman  a  divorce,  and  compel  the  man  in 
proportion  to  his  means  to  pay  very  heavy  damages  to 
them  for  their  support  apart  from  himself.  That,  in  my 
opinion,  is  what  the  law  ought  to  do  in  the  case.  I 
quite  see  there  would  be  often  great  difficulty  in 
enforcing  it  ;  probably  it  would  only  be  enforced  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases,  and  very  likely  not  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  but  still  the  knowledge  that  it  could 
be  enforced  would  operate  as  a  considerable  check  on 
the  evil ;  and  even  the  fact  that  the  law  declared  this 
a  very  great  crime,  not  only  rendering  the  person  who 
committed  it  subject  to  heavy  penalties,  but  deemed  so 
serious  as  to  warrant  the  dissolving  of  the  marriage 
tie,  the  mere  effect  of  placing  its  mark  on  the  conduct 
in  this  way  would  have  very  great  influence,  and  would 
make  this  crime  be  considered,  as  in  truth-it  is,  one  of 
the  gravest  a  man  could  possibly  commit. 

20.004.  (Rev.  Dr.  Hannah.)  Would  you  think  it 
worth  while  to  make  an  eflfort  to  stop  it,  viewed 
simply  as  a  plague  ? — That  is,  of  coin-se,  a  question 
to  be  considered,  but  I  have  hea'-d  and  read  that 
many  medical  men,  and  other  strong  supporters  of 
the  Act,  think  it  cannot  be  made  effectual  enough  to 
stamp  out  these  diseases  unless  it  is  made  much  more 
strict  than  it  is,  consequently  much  more  oppressive 
to  women,  and  still  more  liable  to  abuse  ;  besides 
which  I  have  understood  that  several  medical  men 
who  were  warm  supporters  of  the  Acts  nevertheless 
think  it  impossible  for  the  Acts  to  be  made  to  that 
degree  effectual,  or  any  degree  ap[)roaching  that, 
unless  men  are  subject  to  it  as  well  as  women,  and 
the  reason  they  do  not  propose  this  is  because  they  do 
not  think  that  men  would  consent  to  it. 

20.005.  Confining  you  to  the  one  point  of  detention, 
I  think  I  gather  your  objections  to  it  arise  from 
collateral  considerations  which  admit  of  removal  ;  I 
mean  the  consideration  that  the  detention  is  simply  to 
facilitate  an  immoral  purpose;  an  objection  which 
you  dwelt  upon,  did  you  not  ? — It  seems  to  me  always 
liable  to  that  objection,  even  if  it  is  not  liable  to  others. 
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FOll'i'Y-  20,006.    Still,    is    not    the    policy   of  detention 

EIFTII  DAY.  separable  from  what  is  clearly  a  bad  reason ;  viz.,  to 

  make  sin  safe  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  separated. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill.  J       ^^Q^.  ij^f^t  which  makes  illicit  indulgence 

13  M    IS7\  ^''^^^^  supposed  to  do  so,  can  be  pre- 

vented  fi-om  giving  some  degree  of  encouragement  to 
it,  though  far,  I  know,  from  the  intention  of  the  Act. 

20.007.  The  point,  I  apprehend,  is  really  this :  in 
ease  it  is  really  a  plague,  differing  only  from  other 
plagues  by  the  intermixture  of  the  moral  element, 
then  is  not  the  Legislature  justified  in  the  interests  of 
the  innocent  in  endeavouring,  so  far  as  it  can,  to  stamp 
it  out,  even  if  there  is  no  hope  of  complete  success  ? — I 
should  say  this  question  is  very  much  affected  by  the 
degree  of  hope  there  is  of  complete  success.  It  seems 
to  me  there  ought  to  be  a  very  good  prospect  of 
complete  extirpation  to  justify  anything  of  that  kind, 
and  I  do  not  understand  that  such  hope  is  entertained 
by  those  who  are  now  most  in  favour  of  the  Acts. 

20.008.  (Sir  W.  James.)  You  mentioned  that  per- 
sonal examination  of  men  and  women  was  a  degrading 
thing,  and  in  itself  illegal  ? — 1  did.  I  think  it  is 
exceedingly  degrading  to  the  women  subjected  to  it, 
not  in  the  same  degree  to  men  ;  therefoi-e  there  is 
more  reason  that  if  it  is  applied  at  all  it  should  be 
applied  to  men  as  well  as  to  women,  or  if  not  to  both, 
rather  to  men  than  to  women.  Men  are  not  lowered  in 
their  own  eyes  as  much  by  exposure  of  their  persons, 
besides  which  it  is  not  a  painful  operation  in  the  case 
of  a  man,  Avhich  I  believe  in  the  case  of  a  woman  it 
often  is,  and  they  very  much  detest  it. 

20.009.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  these  Acts,  I 
understand  on  the  continent  these  Acts  are  self-support- 
ing, are  you  aware  of  that  ?  are  you  aware  that  such  is 
the  case  ? — I  am  not  aware  whether  it  is  so. 

20.010.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  right 
and  just  that  those  persons  for  whose  safety  these 
Acts  were  passed  should  pay  for  them  ? — It  depends 
on  who  those  are  who  are  affected  by  the  Acts, 

20.011.  Should  you  consider  it  more  just  that  they 
should  pay  for  it  by  licenses  as  on  the  continent,  or 
that  the  British  taxpayer,  the  poor  man  should  pay 
for  it  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  objections  which 
exist  against  the  Acts,  exist  in  an  extreme  degree 
against  licenses,  because  they  have  still  more  the 
character  of  toleration  of  that  kind  of  vicious  indul- 
gence, than  exists  under  the  Acts  at  present,  or  can 
exist  in  any  other  way. 

20.012.  I  think  on  this  point  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  licenses  should  be  paid  for  by  the  prostitutes 
themselves,  and  the  brothel  keepers,  rather  than  as  in 
the  present  case  by  the  English  people  ? — If  the  thing 
was  really  justifiable  on  the  ground  on  which  it  is 
defended,  namely,  as  a  great  sanitary  measure  for  the 
protection  of  all  classes,  I  think  it  would  be  very  fair 
that  the  English  people  should  pay  :  but  it  is  not 
professed,  and  could  not  be  with  truth  asserted  to  be 
the  object  of  these  Acts  to  protect  persons  in  vicious 
indulgence  or  to  protect  the  class  of  prostitutes.  The 
strongest  .argument  for  the  Acts  has  been  the  protec- 
tion of  those  who  are  liable  to  take  the  disease  without 
any  voluntary  exposure  to  it  on  their  OAvn  part. 

20.013.  But  supposing  the  opposite  to  be  the  case, 
would  not  the  hardship  of  the  case  be  gieater,  that 
is,  that  the  innocent  should  pay  the  cost  of  these  Acts 
rather  than  the  guilty  ? — I  should  think  such  con- 
siderations of  such  extremely  small  importance  com- 
pared with  the  general  bearing  of  the  Acts,  that  I 
should  think  them  hardly  worth  regarding.  The  very 
expense  in  any  case  would  not  be  great. 

20,01'±.  But  the  expense  would  be  veiy  considerable 
if  extended  to  other  classes  ? — If  applied  to  the  whole 
population  the  expense  no  doubt  would  be  very  much 
greater. 

20,015.  Would  you  consider,  if  applied  to  the  whole 
population,  it  would  be  a  justifiable  subject  to  tax  the 
people  for?— I  think  it  would;  I  do  not  think  it 
belongs  to  the  class  of  measures  which,  if  justifiable 
at  all,  it  would  be  unjust  to  make  a  charge  on  the 
whole  community.    The  health  of  the  community  is 


a  subject  now  considered,  I  think  Avith  reason,  to  be 
within  the  province  of  Government.  But  I  do  not 
think  this  consideration  material  in  comparison  with 
the  inconvenience  that  I  see  in  the  fact,  that  the 
expense  could  not  be  charged  on  the  prostitutes  them- 
selves without  in  a  manner  licensing  their  profession. 
Moreover  it  is  not  the  prostitutes  themselves  mainly 
who  are  protected,  but  their  customers,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  get  at  them  especially  to  make  them 
pay.  You  can  make  prostitutes  pay,  "but  you  cannot 
make  those  who  frequent  them  pay. 

20.016.  Undoubtedly  you  can  according  to  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  by  making  a  prosti- 
tute recoup  by  charging  a  larger  sum  to  customers, 
because  we  have  heard  in  evidence  that  these 
registered  women  charge  a  higher  price  than  the 
others.  A  gentleman  said  the  officers  gave  a  higher 
price  to  those  licensed  women  than  the  others,  so  that 
you  see  in  that  case  the  cost  would  not  fall  upon  the 
woman  but  upon  her  customers  ? — In  that  case  this 
particular  objection  fails,  but  the  objection  is  still 
unanswered  that  it  involves  special  licensing  of  per- 
sons to  practise  that  profession. 

20.017.  Do  you  think  that  evil  is  at  all  avoided 
by  the  present  Acts  ? — By  no  means.  I  think  one  of 
the  objections  to  the  present  Acts  is  that  they  do  not 
avoid  that  evil,  but  still  they  are  not  attended  with  so 
much  of  it  as  the  licensing  system  would  be. 

20.018.  You  are  aware  that  a  woman  has  an  order 
to  attend  the  next  examination  ? — I  am. 

^  20,019.  And  that  it  is  their  custom  to  show  their 
tickets  ? — Yes  ;  that  comes  very  near  to  the  licensing. 

20.020.  Can  you  draw  a  distinction  between  it  and 
licensing  ? — There  is  hardly  any  distinction.  It  makes 
some  difference  that  it  is  not  called  a  license.  That 
makes  a  considerable  difference  in  the  feeling  about  it, 
not  by  the  public,  but  by  the  women  themselves. 

20.021.  We  have  strong  evidence  that  they  are  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  it  ? — That  may  very  possibly  be 
the  case. 

20.022.  Do  you  see  a  substantial  difference  between 
medical  examination  under  these  Acts,  and  the  con- 
tinental system  ?  —  I  do  not  see  any  substantial 
difference.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  objections 
apply  to  both, 

20.023.  Except  that  it  is  applied  to  a  smaller  popu- 
lation here,  and  that  on  the  continent  it  is  applied  to 
all  ? — More  extensively. 

20.024.  {Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice^  Supposing  the  whole 
of  these  Acts  were  repealed  so  far  as  regards  the 
military  and  naval  population,  so  that  the  whole  pur- 
pose to  supply  prostitutes  for  them  was  taken  away, 
would  you  then  think  that  there  might  be  hospitals 
for  this  purpose  established  by  Government  ;  would 
you  see  any  objection  to  such  hospitals  being  under 
Government  control  ? — I  do  not  see  any  reason.  I 
by  no  means  wish  that  there  should  not  be  hospital 
accommodation  for  those  cases  to  the  utmost  extent 
for  which  it  may  be  required.  But  I  think  the  objec- 
tion that  applies  to  the  Acts  would  apply  in  some 
degree  to  having  hospitals  for  this  express  purpose. 
The  great  defect  now  is  that  these  patients  are  not 
admitted  into  most  hospitals.  It  would  be  desirable 
that  the  restrictive  regulations  which  exclude  them 
from  all  except  a  few  hospitals  should  be  removed  in 
some  way  or  other,  and  hospital  accommodation  pro- 
vided for  this  disease  in  the  same  way  as  for  others, 
but  not  by  Government  taking  that  charge  on  itself, 
which  would  be  liable  to  the  same  objection  as 
licensing  prostitutes. 

20,02-5  Do  you  not  think  the  Government  ought 
to  exert  itself  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  this 
disease  ? — I  think  the  Government  ought,  so  far  as  it 
can,  to  exert  itself  in  putting  down  all  diseases — this 
among  the  rest,  but  I  certainly  do  see  some  degi'ee  of 
objection  to  anything  special  being  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment distinguishing  between  this  and  other  diseases  in 
that  respect. 

20,026.  Then  if  the  Act  really  fulfilled  its  purpose, 
and  was  for  all  contagious  diseases,  by  there  being  one 
department  in  each  hospital,  you  would  not  think 
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that  objectionable  ? — No.  Supposing  the  opinion  of 
Parliament  -w.is  that  contagious  diseases  generally,  all 
sorts  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  were  proper 
subjects  for  the  Government  to  take  in  hand  admini- 
stratively, and  to  provide  proper  means  for  curing, 
I  should  say  there  was  no  objection  in  including  this 
among  the  others. 

20.027.  You  would  not  think  it  bad  legislation  ? — 
No,  because  it  would  not  single  out  diseases  of  this 
kind  to  meet  with  particular  favour. 

20.028.  {Dr.  Bridges,)  I  vmderstood  one  of  your 
objections  to  the  Act  was  that  the  State  thereby  gave 
security  for  the  consequences  of  committing  an  im- 
moral act  ? — It  facilitates  the  act  beforehand,  which 
is  a  totally  different  thing,  and  always  recognized 
in  legislation  as  a  different  thing,  from  correcting  the 
evils  which  are  the  consequences  of  vices  and  faults. 
If  we  were  never  to  interfere  with  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  persons  have  brought  upon  themselves, 
or  are  likely  to  have  brought  upon  themselves,  we 
should  help  one  another  very  little.  Undoubtedly  it 
is  quite  true  that  interfering  to  remedy  evils  which 
we  have  brought  on  ourselves  has  in  some  degree  the 
same  bad  consequences,  since  it  does  in  the  same  degree 
diminish  the  motive  we  have  to  guard  against  bring- 
ing evils  on  ourselves.  Still  a  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere,  and  a  marked  line  can  be  drawn  there. 
You  may  draw  a  line  between  attacking  evils  when 
they  occur,  in  order  to  remedy  them  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  and  making  arrangements  beforehand  which  wiU 
enable  the  objectionable  practices  to  be  carried  on 
without  incurring  the  danger  of  the  evil.  Those  two 
things  I  take  to  be  distinct,  and  capable  of  being  kept 
distinct  in  practice.  As  long  as  hospitals  are  not 
pecuharly  for  that  class  of  diseases,  and  do  not  give 
that  class  of  disease  any  favour  as  compared  with 
others,  they  are  not  liable  to  objection,  because  their 
operation  consists  in  remedying  the  effects  of  past 
evils  ;  they  do  not  hold  out  a  special  facility  before- 
hand to  practising  illicit  indulgence  Avith  a  security 
which  it  would  not  otherwise  enjoy.  The  interference 
is  not  preventive  but  remedial. 

20.029.  By  attacking  the  evil  after  it  has  occurred, 
you  would,  I  presume,  prefer  dealirg  with  a  woman 
after  she  is  diseased  ? — Yes ;  I  mean  having  hospitals, 
and  taking  means  of  curing  people  of  diseases,  either 
of  this  kind  or  other  kinds,  which  they  have  brought 
upon  themselves  by  their  own  fault. 

20.030.  You  are  probably  aware  speaking  of  the 
coimtry  generally  that  there  are  not  a  very  large 
number  of  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  these 
diseases  ? — I  believe  there  are  not. 

20.031.  And  that  it  is  excluded  to  a  very  large 
extent  from  our  provincial  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

20.032.  Now  would  not  the  effect  of  having  wards 
for  the  admission  of  venereal  disease  in  all  our 
hospitals  scattered  about  the  country  have  the  effect 
which  you  deprecate,  that  is,  of  making  fornication 
more  secure  from  the  chance  of  disease  than  it 
is  at  present  ? — No  doubt  it  would.  No  doubt  every- 
thing you  do  to  relieve  people  from  what  may  be  the 
consequences  of  their  own  fault,  does  in  some  degree 
diminish  the  motives  to  refrain  from  that  fault.  Still, 
if  we  are  to  help  one  another  at  all,  we  must  not 
stretch  this  argument  to  its  full  extent.  Relieving 
people  who  are  in  danger  of  starvation  is  liable  to 
the  same  objection.  All  poor  laws,  all  relief  whatever 
to  the  indigences  or  distresses  of  our  fellow  creatures 
are  liable  to  it,  since  the  people  themselves  are  often 
very  much  to  blame  from  bringing  themselves  into 
a  position  in  which  they  require  relief,  and  no  doubt 
the  relief  does  in  some  not  inconsiderable  degree 
diminish  the  prudential  motives  for  abstaining.  But 
still  all  our  experience,  and  the  consideration  given 
to  the  question  by  thinkers  and  legislators,  have  ended 
in  the  recognition  of  this,  that  we  ought  not  to  abstain 
from  helping  one  another  through  the  evils  of  life, 
provided  we  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  that  it  shall  not 
provide  facilities  beforehand,  but  only  deal  with  the 
evil  when  it  has  been  incurred. 

20.033.  Apart   from   the    existence   of  venereal 


disease,  will  you  be  prepared  to  lay  down  as  a  prin-  FORTY- 
ciple  that  the  State  should  not  take  cognizance  of  the  FIFTH  DAY. 

existence  of  prostitution  ? — Of  course  a  good  deal  will  

depend  on  the  sort  of  cognizance,  but  I  do  not  think  ^- 

that  prostitution  should  be  classed  and  recognised  as  

such  by  the  State.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  incon-  13  May  I87h 
veniences  of  many  kinds  in  that.  — — — . 

20.034.  You  do  not  see  your  way  to  any  improved 
legislation,  for  instance,  with  reference  to  brothels? — 
That  is  a  different  question,  and  a  very  difficult  one. 
The  question  of  the  regulation  of  brothels,  whether 
they  should  be  systematically  put  down,  or  let  alone 
to  a  certain  degree,  enters  into  very  wide  reaching 
considerations  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the  law 
should  interfere  in  questions  of  simple  morality,  and 
also  how  far  it  should  attack  one  portion  of  the  persons 
who  conspire  to  do  a  particular  act,  while  it  tolerates 
the  others.  I  have  always  felt  it  very  difficult  to  lay- 
down  a  general  rule  on  the  subject,  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  do  so  now,  but  I  do  not  think  it  material 
to  the  consideration  of  these  Acts. 

20.035.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.)  Am  I  right  in  inferring 
from  the  evidence  you  have  been  so  good  as  to 
give  us,  that  you  would  not  consider  the  fact  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  crews  of  our  men-of-war,  and 
the  soldiers  of  our  army,  being  incapacitated  for  ren- 
dering service  to  the  State  by  this  terrible  disease, 
an  adequate  reason  for  legislation  of  this  kind  ? — Not 
for  legislation  of  this  kind  ;  but  it  might  be  for  legisla- 
tion of  other  kinds.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  con- 
sidered the  subject  much,  but  I  do  not  see  why  the 
State  should  not  subject  its  own  soldiers  and  sailors 
to  medical  examination,  and  impose  penalties  on  them 
in  case  they  are  found  diseased.  I  would  not  under- 
take to  say  that  it  might  not  by  measures  directly 
acting  on  soldiers  and  sailors  in  a  very  considerable 
degree  discourage  that  kind  of  indulgence.  It  is  certain, 
at  least  I  have  understood  so,  that  the  impression  on 
the  minds  of  soldiers  and  sailors  is  that  it  is  not 
discouraged,  that  it  is  considered  by  Parliament  a 
necessity  which  may  be  regulated,  but  which  must  be 
accepted,  and  that  Parliament  does  not  entertain  any 
serious  disapprobation  of  immoral  conduct  of  that 
kind.  Now  the  State  might  exercise  an  influence 
opposite  to  that,  by  making  the  being  found  diseased  a 
ground  for  military  penalties  in  the  case  of  soldiers 
and  sailors.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  made  up  my 
mind  on  the  subject,  or  to  have  anything  definite  to 
propose.    I  only  throw  that  out  as  a  possibility. 

20.036.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  case  of  soldiers, 
the  very  thing  you  recommend  has  been  now  in 
practice  for  many  years,  and  is  still  in  practice  ?— I 
have  understood  that  soldiers  are  examined. 

20.037.  Under  those  circumstance  the  remedy  you 
suggest  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  fresh  security  ?— = 
Not  an  entirely  fresh  security,  certainly.  I  have  men- 
tioned that  I  have  not  considered  or  studied  that  part 
of  the  subject. 

20.038.  I  infer  from  your  answer  that  the  fact  to 
Avhich  I  have  adverted  of  the  known  suffering  in  the 
way  I  have  described  must  be  regarded  as  a  great 
public  evil  ? — No  doubt  it  is  a  great  public  evil. 

20.039.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  evil  which  the  State 
would  not  be  justified  in  endeavouring  to  avert  ? — If 
the  State  endeavours  to  avert  it  by  any  means  which 
are  not  objectionable  in  a  greater  degree  than  the 
evil  itself. 

20.040.  Do  you  think  that  the  State  had  better 
rather  continue  to  suffer  from  the  evil  than  to  pass 
such  Acts  as  these  for  its  prevention  ? — I  think  the 
State  had  better  continue  to  suffer  as  much  of  that 
evil  as  it  cannot  prevent  in  other  ways,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  military  discipline  and  the  correction  of  Ihese 
practices  among  the  soldiers. 

20.041.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  other  than  that 
already  adverted  to,  and  which  I  have  told  you  is 
already  in  exercise  ? — You  mentioned  that  the  sol- 
diers are  liable  to  examination,  but  you  have  not 
mentioned,  and  I  am  not  aware,  to  what  degree,  if  the 
result  of  that  examination  proves  them  to  be  diseased, 
they  are  liable  to  penalties. 

4  Z  ^ 
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FOKTY-  20,042.  I  cannot  describe  the  exact  penalty,  but 
IIFTII  IJAY.  the  principle  has  been  in  action.    I  do  not  say  with 

-■   regard  to  the  whole  army,  but  can  you  suggest  any 

Jkfr.  J.  S.  Mill,  other  description  ? — I  have  not  considered  that  part  of 

  the  subiect,  but  certainly  I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest 

any  other. 

20.043.  And  I  understand  you  to  be  of  opinion  that 
in  no  case  should  the  State  resort  to  such  a  remedy  as 
is  found  iu  these  Acts  ? — Exactly.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  State  should  resort  to  any  remedy  which  operates 
by  taking  means  beforehand  to  make  the  indulgence 
safe. 

20.044.  I  think  you  told  us  that  you  have  only  a 
general  knowledge  of  those  Acts,  and  no  practical 
experience  of  their  working.-* — That  is  so. 

20.045.  You  spoke  of  the  violation  of  personal 
liberty,  and  I  think  you  also,  if  I  took  down  your 
words  correctly,  objected  to  the  power  of  apprehend- 
ing women  on  suspicion.  Do  you  think,  as  far  as  you 
know  the  Act,  that  the  expression  "  apprehend  the 
woman  on  suspicion "  is  an  expression  taken  in  its 
ordinary  sense,  which  is  applicable  to  the  powers 
which  these  Acts  give  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  applicable,  as  far  as  I  understand  the  subject; 
inasmuch  as  Avhen  woiiiGii  nil  ve  not  voluntarily  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  prostitutes,  they  may  be,  as  I 
understand,  watched  by  policemen,  and  if  the  police- 
man thinks  a  woman  is  practising  prostitution, 
although  not  registered,  he  has  it  in  his  power,  on 
any  grounds  of  suspicion  which  appear  to  him  to  be 
adequate,  to  require  the  woman  to  enter  into  an 
undertaking  to  submit  herself  to  examination,  or  to 
take  her  before  a  magistrate,  who  will  make  her  do  so, 

20.046.  I  am  glad  I  asked  you  the  question,  because 
it  is  very  clear  you  are  under  a  misapprehension. 
There  is  no  such  power  calling  on  a  woman  to  make 
a  declaration  compelling  her  to  be  examined.  The 
onlj-  power  of  the  police  in  this  case  is  where  they 
have  good  reason  to  suppose  a  woman  to  be  practising 
common  prostitution,  if  she  does  not  voluntarily  sign 
a  paper  stating  she  is  willing  to  be  examined,  to  lay 
an  information  before  a  magistrate,  and  proceed  in 
the  ordinary  course  before  that  magistrate.  You 
would  haidly  call  that  apprehension  on  suspicion, 
would  you  ? — Certainly,  I  should  call  that  apprehend- 
ing a  woman  on'  suspicion.  It  is  apprehending  a 
woman  on  grounds  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  police- 
man, place  her  under  suspicion  of  practising  prostitu- 
tion without  acknowledgment.  I  am  aware  that 
])olicemeu  have  no  power  of  using  any  compulsion 
for  making  a  woman  enter  into  an  engagement 
subjecting  herself  to  examination.  I  am  aware  that 
that  can  only  be  done  before  a  magistrate,  and  after 
such  inquiries  as  he  might  hold ;  but  the  policeman 
has  it  in  his  power,  whether  he  uses  the  power  or 
not,  to  use  threats  to  induce  the  Avoman  to  enter  into 
this  engagement. 

20.047.  I  have  no  wish  to  raise  any  question  on 
the  narrow  meaning  of  the  word  "  apprehend,"  but  as 
you  have  said  it  is  a  violation  of  personal  liberty,  I 
Avill  ask  you  whether  you  are  aware  that  the  liberty 
of  such  women,  as  of  all  other  persons,  is  protected  by 
law,  until  interrupted  under  the  authority  of  law  ? 
— Yes,  I  did  not  make  that  distinction  as  I  ought 
to  have  done.    I  admit  its  i-elevancy. 

20.048.  When  you  said  that  a  prostitute  ought  to 
have  the  power  of  defending  herself  before  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals,  I  think  you  would  admit  that  she  has 
that  power,  because  she  is  brought  before  the  magis- 
trate and  that  magistrate  is  not  only  free  but  bound  in 
duty  to  hear  everything  that  a  woman  has  got  to  say, 
and  judge  of  the  evidence  before  deciding  her  case  as 
he  would  iu  any  other  ? — That  depends  on  whether  it 
is  explained  to  her  that  she  may  be  defended  by  counsel. 

20.049.  The  attack  on  personal  liberty  is  subject  to 
those  usual  grounds  of  protection  which  the  law  gives 
to  all  parties  ? — It  may  be  so. 

20.050.  In  the  case,  which  is  not  only  a  possible 
case  but  I  fear  from  the  evidence  we  have  had  the 
not  very  uncommon  one  of  disease  being  communicated 
to  innocent  Avives  and  innocent  children,  would  you 


really  trust  to  the  power  of  divorce  as  the  only 
remedy  in  such  a  case,  should  you  not  endeavour  at 
least  to  resort  to  prevention  as  being  better  than 
trusting  to  so  uncertain  a  cure  ? — I  think  that  if  pre- 
vention is  to  be  applied  at  all,  it  should  be  apphed  to 
the  man,  who  alone  has  the  power  of  committing  this 
offence  in  a  direct  way.  When  a  woman  infects  any- 
one the  man  must  always  be  a  consenting  party  to 
running  the  risk  :  it  is  only  a  man  who  having  been 
infected  himself  can  communicate  infection  to  an  inno- 
cent person,  and  therefore  if  there  is  any  argument  for 
prevention  it  should  be  for  preventive  measures  applied 
to  men  who  infect  these  women,  and  not  to  the  women 
themselves. 

20.051.  Do  you  know  or  have  you  ever  thought  of 
any  process  by  which  prevention  could  be  applied  to 
men  ?— 1  think  that  it  could.  No  doubt  it  would  fail 
very  often  ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  certainly  does  happen 
frequently  that  women  are  brought  under  the  operation 
of  these  Acts  through  being  watched  by  the  police, 
and  its  being  ascertained  that  they  frequent  certain 
houses  aloug  with  men,  the  police  can  equally  ascertain 
who  the  men  are  who  go  there  with  them ;  and  when 
they  find  that  men  have  been  seen  to  frequent  along 
with  prostitutes  houses  of  this  description,  those  men 
might  be  compelled  to  undergo  examination  for  a 
certain  pei'iod  afterwards. 

20.052.  Am  I  to  understand  you  seriously  to  pro- 
pose that  in  this  country  we  should  adopt  a  system 
of  espionage  over  every  man  seen  going  into  a  brothel, 
and  that  men  seen  to  go  into  a  brothel  should  be  subject 
all  alike  to  personal  examination  ? — I  am  not  suggesting 
espionage ;  but  if  it  is  already  in  practice  on  women 
who  go  to  brothels,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
a  woman  is  a  prostitute  by  her  being  seen  there,  I  think 
the  woman  should  not  be  singled  out  to  be  subject 
to  examination,  but  the  men  should  be  subjected  to 
it  also,  or  even  if  the  women  were  not  subjected  the 
men  might  be,  but  if  the  one  is,  certainly  I  should  say 
both. 

20.053.  Therefore  you  do,  as  I  understand,  recom- 
mend such  a  system  of  espionage  as  I  have  described  ? 
— I  do  not  recommend  it,  because  I  do  not  recommend 
the  Acts  at  all  ;  I  do  not  recommend  that  there  be 
any  espionage  practised  upon  women,  and  thei-efore 
not  on  men  either. 

20.054.  Do  not  you  recommend  it  to  this  extent,  if  any 
remedy  is  attempted  for  the  evils  complained  of,  it 
should  be  done  in  that  shape  ? — If  any  preventive  mea- 
sures are  to  be  taken  I  should  say  it  should  be  in  that 
shape.  But  penal  measures,  or  remedial  measures  by 
means  of  hospitals,  could  be  adopted  independently  of 
that :  increasing  the  hospitals,  and  increasing  the 
facilities  for  admission  of  those  who  are  diseased,  and 
laying  severe  penalties  on  the  man  who  communicates 
this  disease  to  an  innocent  woman. 

20.055.  If  the  Legislature  did  enact  with  a  view  to 
jjreventing  such  cases  as  this,  that  the  woman  affected 
should  have  the  remedy  of  divorce,  would  your  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  remedy  would  be  lesorted  to  in  one  case  in  a 
hundred,  or  one  case  in  a  thousand  ? — A  good  many 
more  than  that,  though  probably  not  the  majority. 

20.056.  (C/iaij-man.)  Are  you  aware  that  for  a  man 
to  give  his  wife  a  disease  of  that  description  would  be 
adjudged  cruelty  by  the  Court  of  Divorce,  and  would 
be  a  grouud  for  a  divorce,  at  all  events  d  mensa  ? — 
Yes,  but  not  complete  dissolution  of  the  matrimonial 
tie. 

20.057.  {Sir  J.  Pahington.)  Would  you  make  it 
so  ? — Yes. 

20.058.  {Chairman.)  You  would  make  it  a  vin- 
culo ? — Yes,  a  vinculo,  accompanied  with  heavy  pecu- 
niary damages  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers,  the  wife 
or  children. 

20.059.  {Sir  J.  Pakington.')  We  have  received  very 
strong  evidence  before  this  Commission,  that  at  one, 
at  least,  I  think  more,  but  at  one  of  the  most  populous 
places  to  which  these  Acts  apply,  one  result  has  been 
that  whereas  there  were  previously  hundreds  of 
children — when  I  say  children,  girls  under  13,  14,  and 
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15  years  of  age — practising  habitual  prostitution,  that 
since  these  Acts  have  passed  that  class  has  almost, 
if  not  quite,  disappeai-ed  ;  now,  assuming  that  evidence 
to  be  correct,  would  it  reconcile  your  mind  to 
the  operation  of  the  Acts  producing  so  blessed  an 
effect  as  that?  —  It  would  not  remove  the  objec- 
tions by  any  means.  I  have  not  examined  into 
the  statistics  of  the  question,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  are  very  contradictory,  because  very  opposite 
results  are  stated  at  different  places,  with  the  effect 
of  creating  very  great  distrust  in  statistics  alto- 
gether on  that  subject.  In  the  experience  of  those 
countries  where  Acts  similar  to  these  have  been 
very  much  longer  in  operation,  it  is  certainly 
found  that  a  vast  quantity  of  prostitutes  escape  the 
operation  of  them  altogether ;  that  the  process  to 
whicli  women  are  subjected  by  it  is  so  extremely 
offensive  and  odious  that  there  is  a.  great  quantity  of 
clandestine  prostitution ;  and  therefore  it  may  well 
happen — I  do  not  pretend  knowledge  on  the  subject — 
that  the  introduction  of  these  Acts  in  places  where 
they  have  not  prevailed  before,  may  be  attended  with 
a  considerable  diminution  of  avowed  prostitution, 
without  any  diminution  of  real  prostitution.  I 
may  now  say,  as  I  did  not  say  it  before,  that  an- 
other reason  which  appears  to  me  very  strong  against 
the  system  of  these  Acts  is,  that  they  have  a  de- 
cided tendency  to  increase  the  class  of  prostitutes. 
Even  if  it  is  only  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
number  of  them  are  withdrawn  from  their  profession 
periodically,  the  vacancy  or  gap  that  is  thus  made,  as 
the  demand  calls  forth  a  supply,  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  be  filled  up  by  additional  prostitutes  being 
brought  into  the  profession.  That  is  independent 
of  another  argument,  which  may  also  be  urged, 
that  in  so  far  as  the  Acts  are  supposed  to  afford  in- 
creased security  to  the  men  Avho  frequent  these  women, 
it  is  liable  to  produce  an  increased  demand  for  prosti- 
tutes, and  therefore  bring  forth  in  that  way  an  in- 
creased supply.  But  independently  of  that,  which 
is  an  argument  I  have  no  doubt  the  Commission  are 
perfectly  familiar  with — the  mere  taking  away  forcibly 
from  the  competition  of  a  certain  per-centage  of  the 
prostitutes  for  a  certain  time,  naturally  tends  to 
have  that  vacancy  filled  up  by  healthy  persons  from 
other  quartei's. 

20.060.  I  think  I  may  ask  you  whether  that  is  not 
rather  a  fear  than  any  fact  established  by  proof? — As 
I  have  already  mentioned,  I  have  not  studied  the 
details,  and  cannot  say  that  I  know  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  it  is  so,  though  accounts  I  have  read,  and 
which  appear  to  me  reliable,  as  to  what  takes  place  on 
the  Continent,  appear  to  me  very  strong  evidence  that 
that  is  actually  the  case  there.  Whether  it  is  the  case 
here  may  be  matter  of  dispute.  It  may  perhaps  not  be 
the  case  yet — it  may  be  the  case  hereafter,  though  not 
the  case  ah'eady,  or  it  may  be  the  case  without  being 
detected.  I  know  nothing  practically  about  the 
matter,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  the  tendency, 
and  that  the  law  which  produces  it  is  as  strong  as  any 
law  in  political  economy. 

20.061.  Excuse  me  saying  that  I  think  your  answer  to 
my  question  about  children  did  not  quite  meet  the  ques- 
tion. I  asked  you  whether,  assuming  such  to  be  the 
case,  having  first  told  you  the  strong  evidence  we  had, 
whether  that  fact  would  reconcile  you  in  any  degree 
to  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  and  your  answer  was 
that  you  distrusted  such  statistics.  I  did  not  ask  you 
that,  but  assuming  those  to  be  accurate,  whether  such 
an  important  fact  would  reconcile  you  in  any  degree 
to  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — If  we  are  to  enter 
into  one  part  of  the  question  only,  the  degi'ee  of 
efficacy  of  the  Acts  for  their  professed  purpose,  of 
course  any  increased  efficacy  furnishes  an  additional 
argument  for  the  Acts.  But  no  argument  that  can  be 
produced  of  that  kind,  or  I  believe  ever  has  been  pi'o- 
duced,  would  seem  to  me  to  overbear  the  very  strong 
arguments  of  other  kinds  against  the  operation  of 
such  Acts  ;  therefore  my  opinion  would  not  be  favour- 
able to  the  Acts,  supposing  the  circumstances  you 
mention  to  be  finally  confirmed. 


20.062.  If  the  existence  of  such  a  fact  would  not  FOllTY- 
reconcile  you  to  the  principle  of  the  Acts,  would  it  not  FIFTH  DAY. 

at  least  make  you  thankful  that  such  a  result  had  

ensued  ? — Of  course  anybody  must  be  thankful  for       -  ^- 

such  a  result,  from  whatever  cause.  ~~ — 

20.063.  In  following  up  the  same  part  of  the  sub-  ^'^ 
ject,  may  I  ask  you  whether  you  think  it  would  be 
inconsistent,  with  due  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  if  such  young  creatures  as  I  have  referred  to, 
and  you  must  be  aware  that  such  must  be  the  case  in 

all  our  crowded  populations,  if  the  law  authorised  the 
detention  of  such  young  creatures  as  I  have  described 
when  once  convicted  of  prostitution,  in  homes  or 
refuges  for  their  subsequent  reclamation  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  might  not  be  a  good  measure. 
I  perhaps  would  go  further  for  the  protection  of 
extremely  young  persons  than  most  people  would. 
I  should  not  be  adverse  to  strengthening  and  ex- 
tending the  laws  which  at  present  exist  against 
intercourse  of  any  kind  with  girls  below  a  certain  age. 
I  should  not  be  at  all  adverse  to  raising  considerably 
the  age  below  which  it  should  be  prohibited. 

20.064.  We  have  had  strong  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  moral  effects  of  these  Acts,  and  a  number  of 
cases  in  which  through  the  agency  of  these  Acts,  by 
first  being  taken  into  a  hospital,  where  moral  effects 
are  produced  as  well  as  physical,  and  then  being  sent 
to  a  refuge,  numbers  of  young  women  have  been 
reclaimed  from  vice  and  restored  to  a  virtuous  life, 
and  in  many  instances  married.  Would  such  a  fact  as 
that  reconcile  you  to  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? — I 
think  those  effects  might  just  as  well  be  produced  by 
the  mere  existence  of  hospitals;  by  receiving  them  into 
hospitals,  having  proper  hospital  accommodation  for 
them,  and  when  there  having  them  attended  by  those 
benevolent  and  excellent  people  who  undertake  their 
reclamation. 

20.065.  Are  you  now  contemplating  voluntaiy  hos- 
pitals or  hospitals  supported  by  the  State  ? — Either. 
I  have  already  stated  I  should  object  to  hospitals 
supported  by  the  State  for  this  particular  disease  ex- 
clusively, but  if  contagious  diseases  generally  were 
considered  a  proper  subject  for  the  State  to  take  under 
its  charge,  I  should  not  object  to  those  being  included. 

20.066.  Supposing  these  abandoned  women  did  not 
go  into  them,  what  would  you  do  then  ? — Suppose 
they  did  not  go  in,  I  do  not  see  how  anything  could 
be  done. 

20.067.  Then  your  remedy  would  fall  ?— Yes ;  but  the 
women  who  would  not  go  in  would  be  those  on  whom 
the  remedy  would  be  the  least  likely  to  be  effectual. 

20.068.  Supposing  they  did  go  in  and  would  not 
stay  when  they  were  there,  what  would  you  do  ? — I 
should  not  be  prepared  to  give  anv  compulsory  power 
to  detain  them. 

20.069.  You  would  let  them  come  out  and  spread 
disease  right  and  left,  rather  than  do  good  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  business  of  legislation  of  this  kind  to 
take  special  care  either  of  the  women  who  practise  this 
profession,  or  of  the  men  who  frequent  them.  I  appre- 
hend that  the  real  object  for  which  these  Acts  are 
most  defensible,  if  defensible  at  all,  is  the  protection  of 
the  innocent,  and  as  long  as  people  are  not  liable  to  be 
infected  without  exposing  themselves  to  it,  I  should 
say  you  do  enough  for  them  if  you  offer  them  the 
means  of  cure  provided  they  accept  it. 

20.070.  We  have  very  strong  evidence  befbi'e  us  to 
this  effect,  that  the  Acts  in  certain  localities  have 
greatly  diminished  the  number  of  common  prostitutes, 
and  have  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  lowest  and  most 
demoi-alised  portion  of  that  class  to  a  comparatively 
more  decent  and  more  respectable  state  of  life — -would 
not  you  acknowledge  that  to  be  a  good  effect  ? — Stated 
as  you  have  stated  it,  any  such  effect,  however  produced^ 
is  good  pro  tanto. 

20.07 1 .  I  am  onl^;-  putting  to  you  that  which  we 
have  before  us  in  evidence  ? — Precisely  so  :  but  I 
should  consider,  if  any  effect  of  that  sort  is  produced, 
it  is  produced  by  a  process,  not  applicable  specially  to 
prostitution,  but  to  the  criminal  and  vicious  classes, 
the  dangerous  classes  altogether,  all  of  whom  may 
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FORTY-      have  some  amount  of  good  done  them  if  attention  is 
FlfTH  DAY.  pj^jjj      them  by  benevolent  persons,  or,  it  may  be  by 
,  persons  employed  by  the  Government.    It  would  not 
Mr.  J^^MiU.        beyond  the  proper  function  of  the  State  to  take 
J 3  Ma   1871    iiisans  of  making  these  persons  understand  that  they 
'    are  not  considered  as  totally  unworthy  of  any  kind  of 
regard  or  consideration  by  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  but  that  it  is  the  object  to  reclaim  them, 
and  do  them  as  much  good  as  their  condition  makes 
them  susceptible  of.    Such  measm"es,  at  all  events, 
might  be  applied  to  the  dangerous  classes  generally, 
much  more  than  ever  has  been  done  yet.    J  should 
not  see  the  least  objection  to  applying  such  measures 
to  prostitutes  also,  but  that  would  not  require  Acts  of 
this  description. 

20.072.  We  have  before  us  evidence  of  such  a 
nature  as  I  think  haidly  you  or  anybody  else  whose 
attention  has  not  been  called  to  it  can  imagine  with 
regard  to  the  state  not  only  of  degradation  but  of 
physical  disease,  amounting  to  absolute  rottenness, 
that  the  women  have  been  found  in  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  our  camps,  I  think  if  I  remember  right  such 
a  state  as  almost  to  lead  to  the  idea  of  falling  to 
pieces  ;  now  looking  at  the  fact  of  a  human  being  in 
such  a  horrible  state  as  this,  would  you  leave  those 
women  to  rot  and  die  under  the  hedges,  rather  than 
pass  such  Acts  as  these  to  save  them  — I  do  not 
think  it  is  quite  fair  to  put  the  question  exactly  in 
that  manner,  because  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  I 
should  approve  very  much  more  decided  measures  of 
that  sort  with  regard  to  the  destitute  classes  generally 
than  are  now  in  practice.  I  should  say,  if  yon  found 
a  person  in  this  last  stage  of  consumption,  or  any  other 
very  wretched  disease,  it  might  be  advisable  and  right 
to  lay  hold  of  that  person  and  give  him  or  her  relief  or 
proper  medical  treatment,  and  under  pi'oper  medical 
regulation,  and  whatever  relief  of  that  sort  I  gave  to 
others  I  would  give  to  these  women.  What  I  object 
to  is  having  special  legislation  for  those  women,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  singling  them  out  for  a  special 
care,  to  which  persons  with  other  equally  bad  diseases 
are  not  subject. 

20.073.  1  apprehend  that  I  may  take  your  answer 
as  being  in  effect  in  the  affirmative.  You  would  rather 
leave  these  women  to  die  and  rot  under  hedges  than 
pass  these  Acts  and  save  them  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
a  fair  way  of  putting  the  question,  because  I  think 
they  could  be  just  as  well  saved  without  these  Acts. 
I  would  do  a  great  deal  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
relief  to  persons  who  were  found  in  an  extremely  bad 
state  of  disease,  and  in  a  state  of  destitution.  I  would 
not  do  more  for  those  than  others  :  and  certainly  the 
fact  that  there  are  such  persons  would  not  reconcile 
me  to  these  Acts,  because  I  think  these  Acts  do  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  in  other  ways,  which  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  affording  relief 
to  those  people,  without  giving  it  in  common  to  all 
others  who  have  an  equal  claim  to  it. 

20.074.  I  apprehend  that  I  can  take  that  as  an 
affirmative  answer.  My  inference  is  that  you  would 
trust  in  such  a  case  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  the 
poor  law  ? — I  have  not  such  a  very  high  opinion  of 
the  administration  of  the  poor  laws  as  not  to  think 
it  admits  of  great  improvement  in  that  respect  as  in 
others,  and  such  improvement  I  should  be  glad  to  see, 
though  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  exactly  what  it 
should  be. 

20.075.  But  the  poor  law  has  long  been  in  operation 
and  has  not  had  the  effect  of  rescuing  these  poor 
creatures  from  suflering,  therefore  is  it  not  a  fair 
inference  that  they  are  insufficient  to  meet  that  case  ? 
— That  is  a  defect  in  the  poor  law,  but  some  other 
means  should  be  in  practice  for  the  relief  of  disease. 
Disease  is  a  proper  subject  for  a  special  branch  of 
administration. 

20.076.  You  would  suggest  that  some  remedy  should 
be  afforded  for  so  horrible  an  evil,  but  you  would 
rather  it  should  not  be  the  remedy  we  are  now  trust- 
ing to  ? — Precisely. 

20.077.  Though  that  remedy  has  been  proved 
signally  successful  ? — Yes,  but  if  it  has  been  signally 


successful,  I  think  it  has  been  by  means  and  in  a 
manner  which  ought  equally  to  be  applied  to  other 
diseases,  if  applied  at  all,  and  it  would  be  equally 
effectual  without  the  Acts. 

20.078.  We  have  before  us  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  from  the  feai-  of  coming  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  police,  these  Acts  have  had  the  effect  of  deterring 
young  women  from  practising  that  clandestine  prosti-, 
tution  which  they  previously  did.  Now  assuming  this 
evidence  to  be  consistent  with  the  facts,  I  would  ask 
you  whether  you  do  not  consider  that  whatever  your . 
objections  to  the  principle  of  these  Acts  are,  they  have 
produced  good  results  ? — Undoubtedly  that  result 
taken  by  itself,  must  be  considered  a  good  result  by 
every  one.  It  is,  however,  to  be  weighed  against  the 
probability  that  in  other  cases  an  opposite  result  might 
be  produced,  for  which  also  strong  presumption  can 
be  shown. 

20.079.  You  stated  an  opinion,  and  it  is  an  opinioa 
which  other  witnesses  also  strongly  stated,  that  the 
examination  of  the  persons  which  is  authorised  by  the 
Acts  is  very  degrading  to  those  women,  that  is  your 
opinion  ? — I  dare  say  there  are  some  of  them  to  whom 
nothing  is  degi'ading,  they  are  so  degraded  already  ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  many  of 
them  who  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  modesty 
left,  and  to  whom  therefore  it  is  degrading. 

20.080.  Your  answer  rather  anticipates  the  next 
question  I  was  going  to  put  to  you,  which  is  whether 
taking  the  case  of  a  woman  who  submits  herself  daily 
to  prostitution  in  three  or  four  instances,  and  lives 
that  miserable  life,  which  do  you  think  is  the  real 
degradation  to  that  woman,  is  it  the  life  that  she  leads,, 
or  the  fact  that  she  subsequently  undergoes  examina- 
tion in  order  to  cure  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from 
that  disgraceful  life  ? — I  think  both  are  degrading, 
but  degradation  for  degradation,  that  which  is  com- 
pulsory seems  to  me  always  more  degrading  in  its 
effects  on  the  character  than  what  is  done  voluntarily. 

20.081.  Am  I  to  understand  from  that  answer  that 
you  think  the  fact  of  such  an  examination  is  more 
degrading  to  such  a  woman  than  the  debauched  life 
she  leads  ? — I  think  it  adds  considerably  to  the  degra- 
dation already  caused  by  the  debauched  life. 

20.082.  (Sir  W.  James.)  It  is  an  additional  degra- 
dation ? — An  additional  degradation. 

20.083.  (Mr.  Mundella.)  If  we  have  evidence  before 
us  that  many  young  people  have  been  removed  from 
prostitution  in  the  streets  by  the  operation  of  the  Acts, 
are  you  not  of  opinion  that  we  might  also  remove  those 
young  persons  from  the  streets  without  subjecting 
them  to  this  examination  and  making  them  healthy  for 
prostitution  ? — Certainly  I  think  so.  I  think  that  what 
removes  them  from  the  streets  is  the  moral  effect 
which  is  produced  in  their  minds,  and  the  chance  of 
producing  this  effect  is  likely  to  be  lessened  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  an  offensive  and  what  must  be  con- 
sidered a  tyrannical  operation  by  the  force  of  law.  I 
should  think  that  must  tend  in  some  degree  to 
counteract  the  good  effect  which  no  doubt  was  pro- 
duced by  the  moral  influences  that  were  brought  to 
bear  on  them  during  their  detention,  which  are  no 
doubt  the  real  cause  of  reclaiming  them  so  far  as 
they  are  reclaimed,  and  therefore  they  might  be  applied 
more  effectually  without  the  machinery  of  the  Acts. 

20.084.  You  are  familiar  with  the  compulsory 
education  which  exists  on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere, 
and  have  written  a  good  deal  on  the  duties  of  the  State 
towards  young  children.  Should  you  think  it  any 
interference  with  personal  libeity  if  girls  under  a 
certain  age  found  practising  prostitution  were  taken 
up  and  put  into  some  industrial  home  ? — I  certainly  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  that.  I 
think  the  objection  to  the  interference  with  personal 
liberty  begins  when  the  age  of  education  properly  so 
called  ceases.  Where  a  person  is  under  age,  and  in  a 
position  which  must  counteract  very  much  all  the 
good  influences  of  education,  and  substitute  bad  ones, 
it  is  always  open  to  the  consideration  of  the  State 
whether  they  cannot  withdraw  young  persons  from 
those  bad  influences.    I  have  already  mentioned  that  I 
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would  go  still  further,  and  be  inclined  to  extend  very 
much  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws  which  now  exist 
against  intercourse  with  girls  under  age.  I  would 
raise  the  age  below  which  that  is  an  offence  by  law, 
very  considerably,  though  I  have  not  considered  up 
to  what  point. 

20.085.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  up  to  what  age  you 
would  think  the  State  would  be  justified  in  interfering 
to  prevent  prostitution  ?— I  should  think  certainly  up 
to  17  or  18,  up  to  the  age  when  what  is  commonly 
called  education  ordinarily  finishes.  Possibly  it  might 
be  extended  with  propriety  until  the  girl  was  legally 
of  age,  but  on  that  I  would  not  undertake  to  give 
an  opinion. 

20.086.  Do  you  think  it  any  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  to  prevent  solicitation  in  the 
streets  } — No,  I  think  that  is  the  duty  of  the  police,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  order  of  tlie  streets. 

20.087.  Sir  John  Pakington  has  referred  to  the 
wretched  women  who  haunt  the  camps.  Do  you  see 
any  means  of  clearing  the  camps  from  those  wretched 
women,  without  subjecting  them  to  these  examinations 
and  healing  them  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  with 
soldiers  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  police  and  the  military 
discipline  of  camps,  whicli  I  am  not  conversant  Avith. 
I  should  think  much  stronger  things  than  that  are 
jiistified  by  militaiy  discipline. 

20.088.  As  I  have  understood  your  evidence,  from 
what  I  beard  in  cross-examination,  I  gather  that  you 
would  attack  this  evil  of  prostitution  ratlier  in  its 
cause  than  deal  with  its  consequence  ?— I  w^ould  deal 
with  the  consequences  by  means  of  hospitals,  and 
combat  the  disease  after  it  has  been  contracted,  only 
taking  care  not  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  would 
seem  to  take  the  persons  who  have  that  disease  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  State  in  a  degree  in  which 
other  persons  equally  diseased  were  not  taken. 

20.089.  If  we  have  evidence  before  us  that  brothel- 
keepers  are  constantly  communicated  with  by  the 
police,  and  that  beer-houses  and  public-houses  are  used 
as  brothels  in  large  numbers,  and  are  well  known  to 
the  local  authorities,  do  not  you  think  the  State  would 
be  justified  in  interfering  with  that  class  of  persons  ? 
— Clearly  it  ought  to  be  a  forfeiture  of  the  license  of 
a  public-house  or  beer-house  to  use  it  as  a  brothel. 

20.090.  But  suppose  it  is  not  a  beer-house,  would 
you  prosecute  brothel-keepers  ? — That  is  an  extremely 
difficult  question,  and  I  would  rather  not  give  a 
positive  opinion  about  it,  because  so  many  pros  and 
cons  have  occurred  to  me  wlien  I  have  thought  about 
it  that  I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  up  my 
mind. 

20.091.  {Mr.  Applegarth.)  You  conceive  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  deal  with  girls  and  boys  up  to 
the  age  of  16,  may  I  ask  you  whether  you  consider  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  insist  that  children 
should  be  sent  to  school  up  to  what  age  ? — I  cannot 
pretend  to  say  exactly  up  to  what  age.  I  do  think 
the  State  has  a  right,  and  is  bound  whenever  circum- 
stances admit,  to  insist  on  all  children  who  are  born 
into  the  community  receiving  education  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  also  to  give  facilities  for  educating  them 
still  higher. 

20.092.  And  I  suppose  you  consider  that  if  the 
State  did  its  duty  in  that  respect  we  should  have,  in 
addition  to  better  educated  people,  a  higher  standard 
of  morality  amongst  the  people  ? — That  is  one  of  the 
greatest  reasons  for  desiring  it, 

20.093.  And  therefore  we  should  probably  have  less 
prostitution  ? — I  should  think  so. 


work  at  a  young  age  instead  of  to  school  leads  to 
immoral  practices,  and  uHimately  prostitution  ? — I 
should  think  it  extremely  probable  from  what  I  have 
heard  and  read.  I  have  no  knowledge  on  the 
subject. 

20.095.  In  your  opinion,  if  the  laws  in  existence 
against  seduction  and  bastardy  and  in  other  resi^ects 
were  strengthened  and  made  of  real  practical  use, 
would  it  have  a  tendency  to  diminisli  prostitution  ? — 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
reduce  prostitution,  but  that  is  not  the  only  thing  to 
be  considered,  because  it  might  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  other  kinds  of  illicit  intercourse.  When  the 
laws  relating  to  bastardy  made  a  greater  attempt  to 
enforce  the  obligation  upon  the  seducer  than  is  the 
case  now,  they  did  produce  very  demoralising  effects 
upon  many  women.  I  do  not  mean  to  give  an  express 
opinion  as  to  how  far  the  law  might  properly  go  on 
that  subject.  At  present  my  feeling  is  against  any 
attempt,  however  much  it  may  be  agreeable  to  one's 
moral  feelings,  to  restrain  illicit  intercourse  in  that 
way. 

20.096.  Whilst  you  are  opposed  to  the  Acts,  I 
understand  you  are  not  opposed  to  an  attempt  being 
made  by  the  State  to  diminish  the  amount  of  disease 
by  providing  hospitals  ? — Yes,  providing  always  it  is 
not  done  with  sjjecial  favour  to  this  class  of  diseases, 
but  forms  part  of  a  general  system,  such  a  system  as 
it  may  be  thought  advisable  by  the  State  to  adopt, 
with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  serious  and  especially 
contagious  diseases,  as  far  as  possible,  throughout  the 
community. 

20.097.  And  would  .you  advise  that  there  should  be 
provided  special  Lock  hospitals,  or  that  people  suffering 
from  this  disease  should  be  treated  in  lock  wards  in 
general  hospitals  ? — I  should  prefer  lock  wards,  because 
Lock  hospitals  are  a  special  provision  for  this  par- 
ticular class  of  disease,  and  that  appears  to  me  to  be 
undesirable. 

20.098.  Do  you  think  pi'oviding  Lock  hospitals  for 
the  treatment  of  this  disease  would  have  a  tendency  to 
induce  inquiries  on  the  part  of  young  children  which 
parents  would  be  ashamed  to  answer,  and  thus  pro- 
duce a  bad  moral  effect  ? — That  night  be  one  objec- 
tion, but  the  grand  objection  I  have  to  it  is  to  any 
measure  taken  specially  with  reference  to  this  class  of 
disease.  The  general  impression  it  would  make,  how- 
ever contrary  to  the  intention  of  those  who  support  it, 
would  be  that  the  State  patronises  the  class  of  practices 
by  which  these  diseases  are  engendered,  since  it  con- 
siders those  who  contract  those  diseases  as  worthy  of 
more  attention,  and  takes  more  paius  to  remedy  the 
consequences,  than  those  who  liave  other  diseases 
equally  serious. 

20.099.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  Acts  have  done 
any  physical  good  at  all  ? — I  have  really  no  means 
of  judging.  I  am  not  acquainted  with-  the  details. 
No  doubt  the  evidence  taken  before  this  Commission 
will  be  expected  to  throw  light  on  this  subject. 

20.100.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  morally  they  have 
done  harm  ? — I  cannot  tell  whether  they  have  actually 
done  harm,  but  it  seems  to  me  their  natural  effect 
is  to  do  harm. 

20.101.  You  think  that  the  tendency  of  them  is  to 
do  moral  injury  ? — I  do  think  so,  because  I  hardly 
think  it  possible  for  thoughtless  people  not  to  infer, 
when  special  precautions  are  taken  to  make  a  course 
which  is  generally  considered  worthy  of  disapprobation 
safer  than  it  would  naturally  be,  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered very  bad  by  the  law,  and  possibly  may  be 
considei'ed  as  either  not  bad  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  a 
necessary  evil. 


EGRTY- 
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13  May  1871. 


20,094.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  sending  children  to 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Drysdale  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  : 


20.102.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  ? — Yes. 

20.103.  And  physician  to  the  North  London  Con- 
sumption Hospital  and  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hos- 
pital ? — Yes. 

20.104.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Acts  under 


Dr. 

C.R.  Drysdale. 


inquiry  by  this   Commission  ? — I  have  paid  some  "  

attention  to  them. 

20.105.  Are  you  acquainted  with  their  practical 
administration  at  all  ? — Not  to  any  very  great  extert. 

30.106.  You  are  aware  that  the  foundation  of  the 
Act  is  the  periodical  examination  of  the  public  women  ? 
— I  am. 
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FOU'iV-  20,107.  For  the  purpose  of  detecting  disease  ? — 
I'lFTH  DAY.  Yes. 

"T —  20,108.  Do  you  think  that  with  the  kind  of  exami- 

(' R  iJn  sJak  which  these   women   are  subjected,  the 

\  ■  object  of  detecting  the  disease  is  generally  attained 

13  May  iSTl         examining  a  number  of  women  once  a  fortnight? 

 Do  you  think  that  an  effectual  mode  of  detecting  the 

presence  of  disease  in  these  women  ? — Not  effectually. 
I  sliould  like  to  qualify  that  very  much,  I  should 
think  it  would  detect  some  diseases,  but  it  would  not 
detect  others. 

20.109.  With  regard  to  the  venereal  disease,  what 
class  of  disease  would  such  an  examination  as  that  be 
effectual  in  detecting  ? — I  think  it  would  effectually 
detect  any  well-marked  ulceration,  but  Avould  not  in 
any  way  detect  gonorrhoea  in  the  female  ;  nor  would 
it,  I  think,  detect  gonorrhoeal  discharge,  which  might 
give  syphilis  to  the  males  in  many  cases. 

20.110.  You  think  that  ulceration  could  be  easily 
detected  by  such  examination,  but  that  gonorrhoeal  dis- 
charges might  elude  the  observation  of  the  practitioner  ? 
—Yes. 

20,  111.  Do  the  persons  of  prostitutes  present  greater 
facilities  for  detecting  disease  than  the  parts  of  women 
who  ai'e  not  habitually  in  the  habit  of  prostitution  ? — 
That  also,  I  tiiink,  depends  on  circumstances.  You 
are  not  able  to  tell  that  the  woman  is  a  prostitute  by 
inspection  of  the  organs  of  generation  in  anyway  as  a 
general  rule. 

20. 112.  Is  it  very  much  in  the  power  of  a  woman 
to  prevent  the  doctor  detecting  whether  she  is  diseased 
or  not  ? — To  a  great  extent  it  is.  By  using  lotions  it 
is  very  easy  to  prevent  a  great  deal  of  the  discharge 
being  noticed. 

20.113.  Would  that  answer  apply  to  gonorrhoeal 
discharge  ? — Yes. 

20.114.  Not  to  ulceration? — As  to  ulceration,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  her  to  prevent  ulceration 
being  detected  in  the  external  parts. 

20.115.  Does  the  introduction  of  the  speculum  go 
far  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  women  to  mislead  the 
doctor  ? — That,  of  course,  has  an  effect,  but  it  is  not 
perfect  in  any  way,  because  the  discharges  may 
jilvvays  be  removed  by  injections  beforehand. 

20.116.  Does  it  require  a  very  careful  examination 
of  a  woman  to  detect  the  disease,  supposing  the 
disease  is  not  patent  ? — It  does,  a  very  careful  ex- 
amination. 

20.117.  Is  it  difficult  to  ascertain  generally,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  whether  a  woman  is  in  a  condition  to 
communicate  syphilis? — I  tliiuk  it  is.  I  should  say  so. 

20.118.  Is  it  possible  to  contract  venereal  disease 
from  a  woman  who  is  not  affected  by  it  ? — I  would 
not  like  to  answer  that  categorically  ;  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  ;  the  matter  has  often  been  stated  so.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anything  positively  against  it. 
Indeed,  I  should  think  it  is  probable  in  cases  where 
prostitutes  have  much  to  do  with  many  persons,  one 
succeeding  another,  that  it  might  happen. 

20.119.  Rut  the  question  which  I  propose  to  you 
was,  whether  it  is  notorious  in  the  profession,  or 
whether  you  have  known  in  your  own  practice,  cases 
of  venereal  disease  contracted  from  virtuous  women  ? 
— Gonorrhoea  I  have  frequently  myself  seen  contracted 
by  the  male  from  women  who  were  apparently  free 
from  anything,  and  who  were  not  in  any  way  pros- 
titutes. 

20.120.  I  will  put  it  in  this  form:  it  has  been  said 
before  this  Commission  by  a  gentleman,  that  he  knows 
about  100  cases  in  which  persons  have  contracted 
venereal  disease  from  their  virtuous  wives  ? — I  have 
known  a  great  number  of  cases  similar  to  that,  where 
husbands  have  contracted  gonorrhoea,  which  they  said 
Avas  entirely  owing  to  connexion  with  their  wives.  In 
fact,  no  iator  than  yesterday  I  saw  such  a  case. 

20.121.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  know 
of  such  cases  ? — I  do  ;  I  know  a  great  many  of  them. 

20.122.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  French  sys- 
tem of  inspection  and  registratioji  ? — I  am  very  well 
acquainted  with  it. 

20.123.  What  has  been,  in  your  own  judgment,  the 


effect  of  that  system  in  checking  or  preventing 
disease  ? — I  think  it  has  no  effect  in  Paris  at  all,  except 
on  the  prostitutes  themselves.  The  prostitutes,  com- 
prising  about  3,000  or  4,000  women,  who  may  be  under 
the  police,  are  certainly  kept  very  free  from  the  disease, 
and  that  I  have  observed,  but  it  has  no  effect  upon 
the  city  of  Paris,  for  instance,  I  am  convinced  from 
my  own  observation  of  many  years  standing,  for  I 
have  been  there  every  year  for  the  last  10  years  for 
some  time.  I  believe  that  there  is  much  more  disease 
in  Paris  than  there  is  in  London. 

20.124.  Were  you  present  at  the  Medical  Congress 
in  Paris  in  ]  867  ? — I  Avas. 

20.125.  Was  this  particular  subject  discussed  there  ? 
— Yes,  this  subject  was  discussed  in  all  its  bearings 
there. 

20.126.  7'he  subject  of  venereal  disease  ?— And  its 
prevention. 

20.127.  And  the  system  in  force  in  Paris  ? — It 
was. 

20.128.  And  what  was  the  result  of  that  discussion  ? 
— The  result  was  that  various  opinions  were  expressed, 
but  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  French 
system  had  been  practically  almost  useless,  as  a  very 
great  deal  of  disease  existed  in  the  country. 

20.129.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  clandes- 
tine prostitution  prevails  much  in  Paris  ? — I  should 
say  it  is  quite  enormous,  having  examined  the  subject 
for  several  years;  because  the  existence  of  clandestine 
prostitution  in  Paris  is  alarmingly  great.  I  may  state 
that  at  the  Congress  I  mentioned  that  fact,  and  men- 
tioned it  before  a  very  large  assembly  of  medical  men  ot 
all  countries,  and  said  I  had  found  more  syphilis  and 
more  gonorrhoea  in  Paris  than  I  did  in  London,  and,  in- 
stead of  being  contradicted,  several  gentlemen  expressed 
the  same  opinion,  and  one  gentleman  of  great  ability, 
Monsieur  Lefort,  said  I  was  perfectly  correct,  there 
was  much  more  prostitution  in  Paris  than  in  London, 
as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  tlie  two  towns,  and 
thei-e  was,  he  believed,  very  much  more  venereal 
disease.    That  was  at  the  Congress  in  1867. 

20.130.  Are  you  much  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
prostitution  in  London  ? — I  see  a  great  number  of 
prostitutes,  belonging  to  the  Free  Hospital  as  I  do.  A 
large  number  of  them  come  there  for  treatment. 

20.131.  Is  the  venereal  disease  very  prevalent 
amongst  that  class  of  people  in  London  ? — I  think  it 
is  very  prevalent  indeed. 

20. 1 32.  Is  it  of  a  very  aggravated  character  ? — I 
think  not  very  aggravated  now.  I  have  not  seen  more 
than  one  or  two  deaths  from  syphilis  in  adults  in  its 
early  stages  for  many  years  past, 

20.133.  In  the  course  of  your  experience  has  the 
type  of  the  disease  in  your  opinion  been  mitigated  ? — 
I  think  it  is  less  severe  now,  because  the  people  live 
in  a  morn  healthy  way  than  they  used  to  do, 

20.134.  Habits  of  cleanliness  ? — Habits  of  cleanli- 
ness seem  to  be  more  prevalent  than  they  were 
formerly, 

20.135.  Then  is  the  type  diminished  and  the  pre- 
valence diminishing  ?  Is  that  your  ojiinion  ?  —  I 
think  the  prevalence  is  veiy  great,  but  I  think  the 
disease  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  so  severe  as  it  used 
to  be. 

20.136.  Does  the  prevalence  consist  more  of  a 
syphilitic  than  a  gonori'hoeal  character  ?  —  Far  more 
gonorrhoeal  of  course  than  syphilitic. 

20.137.  You  stated  you  hatl  experience  in  voluntary 
hospitals,  t  think,  for  this  disease  ?  —  I  have  the 
experience  of  my  own  hospital,  of  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital,  at  which  I  attended  for  some  time,  and  also 
of  others.  I  think  with  regard  to  voluntary  hospitals 
that  they  do  all  we  can  expect  them  to  do  in  the  way  of 
public  health,  in  the  way  of  keeping  back  venereal 
disease.  My  experience  of  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hos- 
pital, and  other  hospitals  I  am  connected  with,  is 
that  the  prostitutes  were  always  too  glad  to  enter 
hospitals  when  they  could  get  into  them,  that  there 
was  always  a  miserable  want  of  accommodation  for 
them,  that  I  have  seen  them  turned  away  hun- 
dreds of  times  with  the  most  grave  ulcerations  to 
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go  to  the  streets  again,  and  that  I  have  never  had  the 
slightest  doubt  that  if  we  had  hospital  accommodation 
provided  by  kind  people  throughout  the  country,  as 
we  do  for  other  diseases,  that  we  might  lessen  the 
amount  of  venereal  disease  extensively. 

20.138.  You  say  you  found  the  women  come  to  the 
hospitals,  but  there  has  been  no  accommodation  for 
them  ?  —  That  has  been  my  painful  experience  in 
London  practice. 

20.139.  In  these  cases,  where  women  have  been 
received,  have  they  been  willing  to  stay  until  cured? 
— They  have  sometimes  been  unwilling,  but  generally 
speaking  they  ask  to  stay.  They  have  been  too  glad 
to  stay  in  my  experience. 

20.140.  Do  they  become  impatient  of  confinement  ? 
— Sometimes  they  become  impatient  of  confinement. 

20.141.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  when  diseased 
women  are  admitted  to  hospital  for  the  purpose  of 
treatment,  they  should  be  detained  there  until  cured, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not  ? — Certainly  not. 

20.142.  Why  not  ? — Because  if  you  did  that  once 
you  Avould  never  get  them  to  come  again. 

20.143.  Then  you  would  not  be  for  any  gentle 
pressure  being  put  upon  them  to  make  them  come  ? — 
The  pressure  of  kindliness  wisliing  for  their  welfare,  I 
should  say  was  as  useful  as  in  any  other  disease,  but 
the  notion  of  pressing  them  is  so  very  repugnant  to 
my  notion  of  justice  that  I  could  not  adopt  it  for  sick 
customers. 

20.144.  But  you  are  of  opinion  no  doubt  that  this 
is  a  very  serious  disease  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that 
syphilis  proper  is  a  very  serious  disease. 

20.145.  Is  it  within  your  experience  that  the  effects 
of  syphilis  extend  far  beyond  the  guilty  persons  them- 
selves ;  that  syphilis  affects  their  wives  and  unborn 
children  ? — All  that  I  thoroughly  concede. 

20.146.  Then  looking  at  the  disease  itself,  and  not 
looking  to  the  ulterior  probability  of  the  Avoman  re- 
turning to  practise  her  career  of  sin,  do  you  think  it 
desirable  regarding  the  disease  itself  that  some  more 
strict  measures  than  have  recently  been  put  in  opera- 
tion should  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  its 
progress  ? — I  deeply  desire  and  most  honestly  hope 
in  future  this  country  as  well  as  others  will  endeavour 
to  stamp  out,  as  it  is  called,  syphilis.  No  one  in  this 
country  would  desire  it  more  than  myself.  Not  many 
years  ago  I  Avas  honorary  secretary  to  the  Harveian 
Society,  and  proposed  that  we  should  have  a  report 
from  all  the  hospitals  in  this  country,  to  know  how 
much  venereal  disease  there  was,  in  order  that  we  might 
know  how  to  prevent  it,  but  I  have  never  held  that 
we  should  have  any  penal  law,  or  that  that  would  in 
any  way  attain  the  object  of  stamping  out  the  disease. 

20.147.  But  you  think  it  objectionable  that  women 
living  in  prostitution  should  be  taken  to  a  hospital  and 
examined  ? — I  do.  I  think  unless  every  man  had  the 
same  law  it  would  be  a  most  disgraceful  law  to  pass. 

20. 148.  Would  you  not  examine  women  who  are  earn- 
ing their  livelihood  by  prostituting  their  bodies  ? — It  is 
my  opinion  they  are  only  doing  so  because  they  have  no 
other  way  of  getting  their  living,  generally  speaking, 
and  if  the  other  sex  have  given  them  so  few  methods  of 
getting  their  living,  I  think  they  have  a  perfect  right 
like  other  citizens  to  enjoy  their  freedom. 

20.149.  Then  they  have  a  right  to  earn  their  living 
by  prostitution  if  they  cannot  earn  it  otherwise.  Is 
that  your  opinion  ? — I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  we 
have  no  right  to  make  them  exceptions  to  the  general 
law  of  the  country  on  that  account. 

20.150.  (i>r.  Bridges.)  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a 
virtuous  woman  can  give  venereal  disease  to  a  virtuous 
man  ? — I  am.    Allow  me  to  qualify  it — gonorrhosa. 

20.151.  That  gonorrhosa  being  of  course  contagious  ? 
■ — I  am  of  that  opinion. 

20.152.  Do  you  consider  that  to  be  the  general 
opinion  of  the  profession  in  Europe  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so.  I  think  the  men  who  have  examined  the  question 
best  think  so. 

20,158.  That  the   principal  writers   on  venereal 
disease  are  of  opinion  that  a  virtuous  woman  can  give 
gonorrhoea  to  a  virtuous  man  ? — I  think  so.    May  I 
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20.154.  Y'ou  are  not  of  opinion  1  understand  that 
such  virtuous  women  can  give  syphilis  ? — Certainly 
not. 

20.155.  I  will  ask  how  you  distinguish  gonorrhoea 
from  any  other  vaginal  discharge.  What  would  your 
definition,  medically  speaking,  of  that  disease  be? — My 
definition  of  gonorrhoeal  discharge,  if  I  were  asked  to 
give  it,  would  be  a  discharge  which  would  produce 
prurulent  ophthalmia  if  put  into  a  person's  eye. 

20.156.  I  suppose  this  venereal  disease  in  its  serious 
forms,  whether  gonori'hoeal  or  syphilitic,  can  be  made  a 
subject  of  medical  diagnosis,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases  it  is  the  business  of  a  doctor  to 
diagnose  that  disease  and  see  that  it  is  so  ? — Yes,  but 
you  know  that  we  make  mistakes  very  frequently. 

20.157.  Quite  so.  Speaking  very  roughlv  should 
you  consider  this  venereal  disease  was  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish ? — In  the  female  I  consider  that  gonorrhoea  is 
certainly  difficult  to  distinguish. 

20.158.  Apart  from  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
woman  to  conceal  this  disease,  would  you  consider  it 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  ? — I  should  say  almost  im- 
possible in  many  cases. 

20.159.  You  would  not  say  it  was  so  in  the  majority 
of  cases  ? — I  should  say  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  a  woman  has  any 
gonorrhoea. 

20.160.  Still  it  is  a  disease  which  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  you  yourself  recognise  in  your  out- 
patient hosnital  practice  ? — So  little  do  I  recognise  it, 
that  I  am  perfectly  at  a  loss  generally  to  say  whether  a 
woman  has  gonorrhoea  or  not. 

20.161.  What  other  disease  do  you  confound  it, 
with  ? — With  ordinary  leucorrhoea,  which  is  common 
in  women. 

20.162.  You  mean  you  would  not  bo  able  to  say 
whether  or  no  a  given  discharge  would  give  pumlent 
ophthalmia  or  not  ?  That  I  understood  to  be  your 
view  ? — Y'^es,  quite  so. 

20.163.  What  would  be  your  opinion  about  the 
detection  of  syphilis  ? — Generally  speaking,  when  there 
are  ulcerations  there  would  be  but  little  difficulty, 
especially  in  soft  chancres.  With  regard  to  true 
syphilis,  it  very  often  might  be,  there  is  so  very  slight 
an  ulceration.  Then  where  there  are  secondary  erup- 
tions it  would  not  be  so  difficult,  because  they  might 
produce  some  slight  eruption  in  the  vagina  or  some 
other  part. 

20.164.  Now  coming  to  the  bearing  of  this  difficulty 
of  diagnosis.  In  these  Acts  which  the  Commission 
is  considering,  in  what  way  in  your  opinion  does  the 
difficulty  of  diagnosis  form  an  objection  to  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts?  — I  think  it  shows  how  very 
absurd  it  is  to  put  a  woman  into  hospital  and  keep  her 
there  for  nine  months  on  account  of  gonorrhoea  or 
secondary  syphilis,  because  in  the  case  of  gonorohoea 
you  are  not  sure  whether  she  has  it  or  not,  and  in  the 
case  of  secondary  syphilis,  you  do  not  know  whether 
it  may  not  last  two  or  three  years. 

20.165.  Can  you  with  reference  to  syphilis  form 
some  kind  of  probable  estimate  as  to  its  duration  in 
any  particular  case  ? — I  am  not  able  to  do  so  myself 
in  practice.  Cases  will  come  where  I  believe  the  con- 
tagion is  in  a  woman  for  years.  1  have  seen  cases  in 
which  a  husband  has  infected  his  Avife  after  many 
years,  without  even  making  her  pregnant. 

20.166.  Do  you  consider  syphiiis  a  disease  which  is 
in  many  cases  cured  ? — I  think  in  the  nifijority  of  cases 
it  is  quite  as  much  cured  as  small  pox  is. 

20.167.  And  speaking  always  of  the  majority  o\ 
cases,  what  is  your  statement  as  to  the  average  numbei 
of  cases  in  Avhicli  syphilis  is  cured  ? — I  should  say 
perhaps  a  person  would  get  over  the  eruption  and  the 
rest  of  it  in  2  years  or  2\  years,  but  of  course  he 
would  be  liable  after  that  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
eruptions  again,  and  liable  to  the  affections  of  the 
throat,  the  nose,  the  skull,  the  brain,  and  every  part  of 
the  body,  for  a  future  period  of  40  years. 
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rOKTY-  20,168.  Then  I  think  I  understand  it  to  be  your 

FIFTH  DAY.  view  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  syphilis  the 
—        detention  of  women  for  nine  months  in  hospital  would 
be  of  no  avail  whatever  in  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
so  far  as  she  was  concerned  of  syphilis  to  others,  that 
13  May  1871  ^^^^'^  detaining  a  woman  and  subjecting  her 

'  to  active  treatment  for  syphilis  for  nine  mouths  would 
be  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  a  very  inadequate 
cure  ? — I  think  so,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it 
would  be  very  uncertain,  she  might  give  it  after  she 
came  out. 

20.169.  Then  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  in  order 
to  render  the  cure  efficacious,  detention  in  hospital 
must  be  for  a  much  longer  period  than  nine  months  ? 
— I  think  so. 

20.170.  And  you  would  say,  that  to  render  it  at  all 
efficacious  it  should  be  for  two  years  ? — And  even 
more,  with  secondary  eruptions,  if  you  wanted  to  be 
certain,  and  even  then  you  would  not  be  certain. 

20.171.  Notwithstanding  the  disappeai'ance  of  the 
secondary  eruptions  ? — Quite  so. 

20.172.  Then  you  have  a  very  strong  impression 
indeed  as  to  the  serious  nature  of  syphilis  ? — I  have  a 
very  strong  impression  as  to  the  great  gravity  of  the 
disease. 

20.173.  You  have  a  stronger  notion  perhaps  than 
the  majority  of  the  profession  as  to  the  length  of  time, 
in  the  large  number  of  cases,  it  exists  ? — It  is  very 
difficult  to  count  heads  on  that  matter.  I  do  not 
exactly  know,  but  I  know  that  many  agree  with  me  as  to 
the  fact  of  syphilis  being  contagious  for  a  very  long 
time.  Secondary  symptoms  are  now,  I  believe,  almost 
universally  conceded  to  be  contagious. 

20.174.  In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  patient  with 
syphilis,  say  primary  syphilis,  which  you  knew  to  be 
constitutional,  followed  by  constitutional  results,  coming 
before  you,  and  asking  your  ojjinion  as  to  the  time  at 
which  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  marry,  you  would  in 
no  case  say  that  it  was  safe  for  him  to  marry  under 
two  years  ? —  Quite  so,  and  I  would  not  even  in  that 
case  by  any  means  advise  him  to  be  sure  that  his  wife 
would  not  have  dead  children. 

20.175.  I  do  not  ask  whether  you  woidd  be  sure  of 
it,  but  would  you  think  there  was  a  high  degree  of 
probability  that  after  nine  mouths  had  expired,  he 
would  no  longer  be  the  subject  of  syphilis  ? — I  should 
not  like  to  give  any  categorical  answer  to  that. 

20.176.  1  will  call  your  attention  now  to  another 
point  on  which  a  strong  opinion  has  been  expi'essed. 
Of  course  you  would  say  that  syphilis  is  a  hereditary 
disease  ? — Yes. 

20.177.  It  has  been  placed  in  evidence  lately  before 
the  Commission  tliat  syphiHs  has  only  been  recognized 
as  a  hereditary  disease  since  the  period  when  Mi-. 
Jonathan  Hutchinson  began  to  write  about  it.  That 
is  not  your  view,  I  suppose  ? — No ;  I  believe  it  has 
been  held  a  very  long  time  that  the  children  of 
syphilitic  parents  would  be  liable  to  eruptions  and 
death.  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  merely  pointed  out  that 
in  after  life  there  are  certain  symptoms  by  which  we 
know  that  children  have  been  the  offspring  of  syphilitic 
persons. 

20.178.  It  was  recently  stated  to  us  that  such  emi- 
nent authorities  as  Hutchinson  and  Von  Graefe,  of 
Berlin,  had  ditfered  with  reference  to  certain  symptoms 
since  stated  to  be  hereditary  symptoms.  That  dilFer- 
ence  of  opinion  would  not  in  your  judgment  throw 
any  doubt  on  the  existence  of  hereditary  disease 
as  syphilis  ? — No ;  I  mean  to  say  I  perfectly  agree 
with  Mr.  Hutchinson,  baring  seen  so  many  of  these 
cases. 

20.179.  Whether  he  is  right  or  not  as  to  the 
symptoms  you  would  say  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  disease  as  hereditary 
syphilis  ? — Certainly  so. 

■  20,180.  I  think  you  said  you  found  a  very  great 
willingness  on  the  part  of  diseased  women  to  come 
under  hospital  treatment  ? — So  much  so  that  I  should 
like  to  state  the  opinion  of  a  respected  member  of 
our  profession,  Mr.  Weedon  Cook,  at  one  time  surgeon 
of  tlie  Royal  Free  Hospital,  that  these  women  had 


only  one  vice,  that  of  unchastity,  that  they  were 
usually  bidable,  most  amiable  and  willing  to  be  cured 
if  anyone  took  the  trouble  to  do  so. 

20.181.  That  being  the  case,  what  do  you  suppose 
would  be  their  motive  for  the  concealment  of  the 
disease  on  which  you  lay  great  stress  ? — Because  they 
know  they  may  be  sent  to  prison  for  nine  months.  It 
is  the  same  way  in  Paris  ;  they  avoid  in  every  way 
being  found  to  be  diseased,  because  they  know  then  their 
liberty  will  be  taken  away  from  them,  one  of  the 
things  they  prize  most,  and  that  they  will  be  kept  nine 
months  in  jail. 

20.182.  Then  is  it  your  impression  from  your  con- 
nexion with  the  working  of  these  Acts,  that  these 
women  are  kept  in  hospital  for  nine  months,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  they  are  cured  or  not  ? — No,  I  do  not 
say  that,  but  they  are  kept  in  these  hospitals  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  men — not  for  their  own  sake  at 
all  ;  they  are  kept  there  in  order  to  keep  the  troops 
healrhy. 

20.183.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  women 
are  discharged  from  the  hospital  when  the  doctor  of 
the  hospital  considers  they  are  cured  ? — I  am  aware  of 
that. 

20.184.  They  arc  not  kept  in  hospital  irrespective  of 
their  being  cured  or  not,  but  are  discharged  ? — But,  of 
course,  the  difficulty  of  knowing  when  they  are  cured 
is  so  great  that  it  makes  it  very  much  a  matter  of 
opinion  with  the  medical  gentleman. 

20.185.  But  if  you  were  at  the  head  of  a  voluntary 
hospital,  you  would,  I  suppose,  wish  to  detain  them 
voluntarily  ? — Certainly ;  I  should  wish  to  stamp  out 
syphilis,  and  get  rid  of  it  entirely  if  I  could. 

20.186.  Are  you  not  then  in  this  dilemma,  either 
that  you  should  practically  detain  the  women  as  long 
as  they  are  detained  at  Devonport  or  Plymouth,  or  if 
you  did  not  succeed  in  detaining  them  so  long,  your 
voluntary  system  would  altogether  fail  in  its  results  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  see  it  in  that  light  at  all,  because  at 
Devonport  and  Plymouth  the  girls  who  are  ill  will 
endeavour  to  escape  as  much  as  possible  from  obser- 
vation, whereas  in  voluntary  hosijitals  it  is  the  class 
most  dangerous  that  always  comes  to  us. 

20.187.  Why  is  it  the  most  dangerous  class  that 
comes  to  you  ? — Because  they  are  the  most  sick  and 
sufl'ering,  and  they  will  go  to  a  voluntary  hospital, 
such  as  St.  Bartholomew's  and  Guy's,  and  be  taken 
in  and  treated  kindly. 

20.188.  {Mr.  Applegarth.)  Is  it  within  your  know- 
ledge that  French  prostitutes  are  in  the  habit  of 
resorting  to  the  most  grossly  filthy  practices  apart 
from  the  practice  of  fornication  ? — It  is  notoriously 
so,  and  in  Paris,  where  I  was  about  two  or  three  years 
ago,  I  recollect  being  at  the  desk  of  M.  Fournier,  a 
very  distinguished  writer  on  the  subject,  and  during 
that  time  I  saw  no  less  than  two  cases  of  chancre  at 
the  anus — a  thing  I  have  never  seen  in  London  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  experience. 

20.189.  Do  you  in  any  way  attribute  that  to  the 
fact  that  the  French  Government  has  attempted  by 
legislation  to  deal  with  prostitution  ? — I  attribute  it 
almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  they  have  given  a 
pattern  of  utter  heartlessness  to  the  subjects  of  France 
in  doing  so. 

20.190.  {Dr.  Bridges.^  With  reference  to  one 
statement  you  made  to  the  Chairman,  that  you  had  a 
very  strong  conviction  that  there  was  more  syphilis  in 
Paris  than  in  London,  I  will  ask  you  on  what  evi- 
dence you  rest  that? — In  1867  I  was  deputed  by  the 
Harveian  Society  to  read  the  results  of  our  investiga- 
tions in  this  country  in  the  congress  at  Paris.  I  there- 
fore went  over  to  Paris  and  visited  every  hospital  in 
Paris,  and  the  out-patients  department  of  the  whole  of 
them,  the  whole  of  the  hospitals,  for  the  purpose  of 
just  comparing  them  with  London,  and  before  I  went 
I  had  had  the  notion  that  Paris  was  less  infected  than 
London,  but  in  a  fortnight  I  was  convinced  that  Paris 
was  very  much  more  infected  than  London  was. 

20.191.  Then,  speaking  first  of  London,  have  we, 
in  your  opinion,  adequate  knowledge  accessible  to  any 
of  us  as  to  the  degree  in  which  syphilis  prevails  in 
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London  ? — There  is  a  little  pamphlet  which  I  hold 
here,  which  is  as  much  as  we  know  on  the  subject — 
that  is  the  report  of  our  Harveian  Society  Committee. 
We  got  answers  from  all  the  surgeons  connected  with 
the  hospitals,  and  we  knew  in  that  way  approximately 
what  the  amount  of  venereal  disease  is  in  this  city. 

20.192.  And  did  that  report  include  returns  from 
all  the  workhouses  in  London  ? — Yes,  we  had  them 
from  the  workhouses  in  London. 

20.193.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  syphilis  which  does  not  come  either  into  our 
workhouses  or  apply  at  our  hospitals  ?  —  Of  course 
there  is  a  large  amount  among  persons  who  pay  for  it, 
who  do  not  apply  either  to  workhouses  or  hospitals. 

20.194.  With  regard  to  that  portion,  our  evidence 
is,  of  course,  incomplete  ? — Of  course  you  could  not 
get  that ;  it  is  impossible.  They  are  diseases  which 
are  so  much  concealed  ;  you  could  not  expect  to  get 
evidence  on  that  head. 

20.195.  Then  to  return  to  your  point  of  comparing 
London  with  Paris,  did  you,  when  you  went  round  the 
Paris  hospitals,  count  absolutely  the  number  of 
syphilitic  persons  ? — No,  I  did  not  do  so,  but  I  was 
quite  struck  with  the  large  proportion  of  patients 
vyhom  I  saw  with  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  in  those 
places. 

20.196.  It  was  rather  a  general  impression  ? — Rather 
a  general  impression.  There  were  no  statistics  to 
guide  me,  and  there  are  none  yet. 

20.197.  {Mr.  Applegarth.)  Do  you  think  there  is 
the  same  margin  to  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  Paris  as 
in  the  case  of  London  with  that  class  of  disease  that 
does  not  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the  workhouse 
authorities,  but  is  treated  by  private  practitioners  ? — 
I  think  there  is  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  the  non- 
countable  cases  in  France  than  in  London ;  I  should 
say  a  very  much  larger  amount. 

20.198.  (3/r.  Holmes- Coote.)  With  reference  to  the 
voluntary  hospitals,  they  have  existed  in  this  country 
for  a  long  time,  have  they  not  ? — Yes,  for  ages. 

20.199.  And  so  long  as  London  was  a  moderate 
place,  so  long  the  hospitals  had  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion, had  they  not,  for  the  purpose  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

20.200.  But  now  the  population  has  increased,  and 
there  is  a  spirit  opposed  to  the  treatment  of  such  cases, 
the  beds  are  fewer  than  are  required.  Do  you  think 
medical  men's  knowledge  so  exact  that  they  ought  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  power  they  have  here  of  actually 
imprisoning  women  1- — I  think  nothing  is  more  terrible 
to  the  medical  profession  than  that.  I  think  that  gives 
them  unfortunately  too  much  power  over  them. 

20.201.  Should  not  a  medical  man  be  responsible  for 
the  health  of  the  women  if  he  has  power  in  keeping 
them  in,  and  says,  "  You  must  not  go  forth  until  you 
are  cured  and  well "  ? — Certainly. 

20.202.  And  therefore,  if  that  woman  gives  disease 
to  a  man,  he  would  be  responsible  for  gross  error  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  prosecute  him 
in  the  case  of  any  woman  giving  disease  to  any  of  her 
customers. 

20.203.  That,  medical  man  accepts  the  responsi- 
bility ? — Quite  so. 

20.204.  Now,  as  to  voluntary  hospitals,  what  would 
have  been  the  amount  of  authority  of  the  officers  some 
years  ago ;  for  instance,  women  were  admitted  into 
the  hospital,  they  were  roughly  treated,  and  the 
woman  was  not  allowed  to  express  her  opinion  ;  there 
was  no  good  diet ;  they  were  kept  half-starved,  and 
salivated,  while  at  the  present  day  we  pronounce  all 
that  wrong,  and  perhaps  in  the  next  generation  we 
may  pronounce  our  own  system  wrong  ;  would  not  it 
be  wrong  of  the  surgeon  to  have  recourse  to  treatment 
which  has  been  shown  by  experience  to  be  erroneous  ? 
— With  my  opinions  the  woman  would  have  a  right  to 
assault  the  medical  officer. 

20.205.  You  would  say,  give  the  medical  officers 
authority  to  cure  and  do  good  to  these  people,  but  do 
not  give  them  a  supreme  command  over  them  ? — • 

"■^Certainly. 

20.206.  {Sir  W.  James.)  Do  you  think  it  is  impos- 


sible to  say  who  is  a  common  prostitute  ? — I  think  it 
is  perfectly  impossible. 

20.207.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  term  not  oidy  undefined 
in  these  Acts,  but  one  that  admits  of  no  definition  ? — I 
think  it  is  impossible  to  define  what  a  common  prostitute 
is. 

20.208.  With  regard  to  the  comparative  moral  state 
of  Paris  and  London,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether 
concubinage  is  much  more  common  in  France  gene- 
rally, and  Paris  particularly,  than  it  is  in  London, 
according  to  your  experience  ? — In  Paris  concubinage 
is  very  extensive,  so  much  so  that  one  third  of  the 
births  there  are  illegitimate.  That  has  been  caused  in 
a  very  great  measure  by  the  Paris  system.  Through- 
out the  rest  of  France  the  system  does  not  exist  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent,  and  therefore  concubinage  is  not 
quite  so  universal.  M.  Lefort  has  stated  to  me  what  I 
know  to  be  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  Avorkmen  of  Paris 
are  so  completely  dissolute  that  if  they  have  to  do  with 
one  of  their  fellow-workwomen,  instantly  they  find  she 
is  in  the  family-way  they  leave  her,  and  go  to  another 
without  the  slightest  care  of  what  happens  to  the  woman. 

20.209.  The  question  of  concubinage  is  very  im- 
portant with  reference  to  this  question  of  prostitution, 
because  being  a  concubine,  you  admit,  is  not  only  the 
door  into  prostitution,  but  also  the  door  out  of  prosti- 
tution very  often  ? — Yes. 

20.210.  Perhaps  you  will  just  state  to  the  Commis- 
sion a  little  more  practically  how  it  is  you  consider 
that  this  system  of  licensing  women  is  likely  to 
increase  concubinage  ? — I  think  it  tends  entirely  to 
break  down  the  whole  feeling  of  tenderness  between 
the  sexes.  I  think  it  tends  to  make  men  think  that 
the  State  wishes  them  to  care  nothing  about  their 
female  fellow-citizens  or  to  care  nothing  about 
children  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  simply  when 
they  have  the  appetite  of  sex  to  satisfy  it  as  they 
would  drink  at  the  bar  of  a  tavern.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  thing  that  in  any  way  the  State  should 
endeavour  to  make  a  pattern  for  the  citizens  of  any 
free  country.  It  only  seems  to  me  to  be  suited  to 
destroy  a  State  in  every  way,  and  I  think  it  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  damage  to  France. 

20.211.  I  do  not  think  that  quite  answers  my  ques- 
tion. I  should  like  to  know  why  the  system  of 
licensing  women,  which  I  can  conceive,  but  you 
state  as  a  fact,  makes  concubinage  more  common  ? 
— I  would  rather  state  that  it  made  prostitution 
more  common  rather  than  concubinage — merely  sell- 
ing a  woman's  person  for  money  ;  that  is  what  it 
makes  more  common.  Concubinage  sometimes  exists 
with  tenderness  and  kindness,  but  prostitution  does 
not  ;  and  that  is  what  these  Acts  cause  in  Paris,  and 
in  those  towns  where  they  hold  a  more  mercenary 
connexion  between  the  sexes. 

20.212.  I  was  about  to  ask  you  whether  the 
clandestine  prostitute  was  not  generally  in  the  first 
instance  a  concubine  ? — I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

20.213.  The  population  in  France  has,  I  think,  not 
at  all  increased,  or  very  little  ? — It  !s  stationary. 

20.214.  Is  that  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  absence  of  marriage  ? — No. 

20.215.  Or  to  the  neglect  of  the  marriage  tie  when 
people  are  married  ? — No.  It  has  been  attributed  to 
a  voluntary  desire  not  to  get  into  difficulties,  by  not 
having  so  many  children.  That  voluntary  desire 
might  possibly  lead  to  immorality. 

20.216.  The  voluntary  desire  not  to  increase  off- 
spring might  lead  to  a  bargain  between  husband  and 
wife,  that  each  might  go  their  own  way  very  much  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  of  what  the  tendency  would  be,  but 
I  think  that  what  has  caused  the  amount  of  prostitu- 
tion in  Paris  has  not  been  that  at  all,  but  has  been  the 
operation  of  these  Acts  which  have  tended  to  make 
women  take  to  that  as  a  complete  profession. 

20.217.  Do  you  think  the  tendency  to  recognize 
prostitutes  as  a  particular  class  devoted  to  a  particular 
purpose,  and  legitimately  allowed  to  exercise  their 
profession  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  lusts  of 
men,  has  altogether  lowered  the  tone  of  morality  in 
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 .     — I  ihink  it  entirely  ruins  the  sense  of  shame  amongst 

Parisian  I'egistered  women. 

20.219.  And  then  with  regard  to  soldiers  and 
sailors,  should  you  say  it  was  a  bad  practice  ? — -I 
think  so.    1  think  it  does  a  great  deal  of  damage. 

20.220.  In  practice  revolting  to  medical  men  them- 
selves, but  no  less  unpleasant  to  the  soldiers  and  sea- 
men ? — Yes. 

20.221.  (3Ir.  Ry lands.)  Perhaps  in  your  ex- 
perience of  Paris  you  are  aware  whether  it  is  or  not 
the  fact  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
venereal  disease  there  that  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  public  authorities,  are  contracted  from  the 
women  who  are  under  the  inspection  of  the  police  ? — 
It  is  said  so. 

20.222.  You  cannot  give  us  any  information  ? — 
Except  that  that  is  the  impression,  that  most  cases  of 
syphilis  are  gained  from  prostitutes  either  clandestine 
or  not. 

20.223.  With  regard  to  the  clandestine  prostitutes, 
you  have  given  us  some  evidence  in  reply  to  a  question 
of  Mr.  Applegarth  as  to  the  degraded  character  of 
prostitutes  in  Paris.  Is  it  in  your  judgment  in  con- 
sequence of  the  degraded  and  beastly  character  of  those 
women  that  men  are  driven  away  from  them,  and  to  that 
extent  clandestine  prostitution  is  prompted? — That  is 
precisely  the  view  I  take  of  it.  I  think  that  all  men 
who  have  any  tenderness  towards  women,  and  do  not 
look  upon  them  in  the  light  these  laws  would  teud  to 
make  them,  object  entirely  to  have  to  do  with  these 
women  while  registered,  and  never  will  go  nsar  them, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  getting  into  the  habit  of 
prostitution  they  become  dangerous  to  the  other  popu- 
lation of  the  city  of  Paris.  They  do  not  go  to  the 
registered  women  ;  they  go  to  the  clandestine  ones. 

20.224.  In  the  conference  with  wliicli  you  were  con- 
nected abroad  in  reference  to  the  sanitary  matters,  did 
the  question  come  up  before  you  as  to  the  effect  of 
these  Acts  on  the  liealth  of  the  armies  of  Europe  ? — 
Yes,  that  was  spoken  of  also. 

20.225.  Are  you  acquainted  with  some  tables  that 
have  been  contained  in  a  work  published  by  Huet,  of 
Amsterdam  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  long  acquainted  with 
them. 

20.226.  Yoa  would  consider  him  a  great  authority 
on  the  question  before  us  as  to  the  Act  in  relation  to 
the  health  of  soldiers  ? — The  best  in  Holland. 

20.227.  Is  It  the  fact  that  Huet,  taking  24  stations, 
and  taking  some  years  before  the  admission  of  the 
system  in  vogue  now  in  Holland,  found  that  the  per- 
centage had  risen  since  the  system  was  adopted  from 
11  -  3  to  1 1  ■  14,  as  shown  by  his  tables  ? — Yes,  that  is 
the  statement  made  by  Huet. 

20.228.  Did  it  also  come  into  your  discussion  when 
at  that  conference  that  the  French  troops,  when  at 
Eome,  were  not  subject  to  the  protective  operation  of 
the  police  laws  with  regard  to  the  registration  and 
examination  of  the  women  ? — Not  in  1867.  We  had 
not  that  before  us. 

20.229.  Are  you  aware,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  regulations  of  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment there  was  no  possibility  in  Rome  of  the  French 
system  being  adopted  there  with  reference  to  registra- 
tion and  examination  of  women  ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

20.230.  Did  it  come  at  all  before  you  that  during  the 
period  of  the  French  occupation  of  Rome  the  propor- 
tionate health  of  the  French  soldiers  in  relation  to 
venereal  diseases  was  higher  than  among  the  French 
army  generally  in  the  subjected  districts? — 1  have  not 
the  statistics  before  me.    I  have  heard  it  stated. 

20.231.  But  it  has  not  been  a  matter  to  which  you 
have  sufficiently  directed  your  attention  to  give  us 
evidence  ? — I  have  no  evidence  of  that. 

20.232.  But  you  have  heard  it  stated  as  a  fact  ? — I 
have  heard  it  stated  as  a  fact. 


20.233.  We  have  been  informed  that  on  the  civil 
side  of  the  Lock  Hospital  in  Loudon  the  cases  of  disease 
are  of  a  much  more  violent  and  aggravated  character 
than  on  the  Government  side,  where  women  from  these 
subjected  districts  are  sent.  iSiow  I  want  to  ask  you  in 
your  experience  of  these  hospitals  whether  it  is  not  the 
fact  that  in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  beds 
in  the  London  hospitals  there  is  a  pecuHar  competition 
for  the  occupation  of  those  beds,  and  that  in  that  com- 
petition it  is  only  the  very  worst  cases  that  get  the 
advantage  of  having  hospital  accommodation  ? — So 
much  so  that  we  should  not  think  of  taking  into  any 
hospital,  I  presume,  the  cases  they  take  into  theirs. 
They  take  in  women  we  should  consider  perfectly 
healthy,  and  they  take  them  in  as  routine,  merely  to 
protect  the  troops,  while  we  should  only  take  them  in 
when  they  are  ill,  because  there  are  so  many  applicants. 

22.234.  The  question  is  based  cn  a  statement  in 
a  work  of  great  authority  by  Mr.  Acton,  in  which  he 
says  : — "  The  same  necessity  of  selection  which  is  im- 
"  posed  upon  the  house  surgeon  by  the  restricted 
"  number  of  beds  at  his  disposition,  works  evil  in 
"  another  way.  He  takes  as  in-patients  only  those 
"  most  malignant  and  complicated  cases  wherein  the 
"  subject  is  practically  incapable  of  getting  about,  and 
"  thus,  by  inference,  of  earning  her  bread.  Thus  cora- 
"  petition  among  cases  is,  as  it  were,  invited,  the  pre- 
"  mium  of  a  bed  is  held  out  for  successful  severity,  and 
"  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  invitation  is 
"  responded  to  and  the  prize  contended  for  by  the  un- 
"  fortunate  out-patients,  who  find  themselves  from  Aveek 
"  to  week, '  not  eligible  tlirough  seniority,'  '  Not  yet 
"  bad  enough  '  to  be  taken  into  the  house.  The  devices 
"  therefore  to  which  they  frequently  resort  in  order 
"  to  qualify,  are,  first,  to  throw  away  the  hospital 
"  medicines,  and  then  reckless  of  consequences  to 
"  society  to  pursue  the  best  known  means  of  aggra- 
"  vating  disease,  viz.,  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and 
"  utter  self-neglect."  That  you  would  take  to  be  the 
fair  statement  of  the  matter  ? — Yes.  I  should  like  to  put 
before  the  Commission,  that  when  we  made,  a  few  years 
ago,  our  investigation  in  London  there  were  oidy  150 
beds  in  London,  for  women  with  these  diseases  in  the 
whole  of  this  vast  metropolis.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  450  beds  in  Paris,  a  much  smaller  city  than 
London.  Of  course  150  beds  were  very  inadequate, 
so  that  patients  were  turned  out  into  the  streets  with 
most  infecting  sores. 

20.235.  Do  you  know  how  many  prostitutes  are 
registered  in  Paris  ? — About  4,000. 

20.236.  Do  you  know  how  many  prostitutes  are 
known  to  the  police  in  London  ? — 6,000. 

20.237.  At  how  many  do  you  compute  the  prosti- 
tutes in  Loudon;  as  many  as  18,000  should  you 
say  ? — I  heard  one  of  the  inspectors  say  about  50,000. 

20.238.  At  all  events  there  are  6,000  prostitutes  in 
London  known  to  the  j^olice  as  against  4,000  regis- 
tered in  Paris  ? — That  is  it. 

20.239.  ( Admiral  Collinson. )  With  respect  to 
examinations,  you  are  in  the  habit  of  making  them, 
are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

20.240.  Do  you  use  an  instrument  — Yes. 

20.241.  Is  it  a  painful  operation  ? — Not  in  general. 
When  used  with  any  care  there  is  no  pain. 

20.242.  Have  the  women  complained  to  you  of  the 
pain  ? — Yes  ;  often  women  do  complain  of  the  pain  of 
passing  the  speculum. 

20.243.  Still  you  said  it  was  not  a  painful  operation  of 
itself? — Not  if  the  sijeculum  is  carefully  chosen  as  to 
the  size  of  it.  It  need  not  be  very  painful  ;  btit  some- 
times it  is  painful,  do  what  you  can,  especially  where 
there  is  inflammation. 

20.244.  You  were  speaking  about  the  effect  of  the 
Acts  in  Paris.  You  are  quite  aware,  I  suppose,  that 
this  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1866,  and  amended  in 
1 869,  is  very  different  from  the  Paris  system  ? — 1  con- 
fess, with  the  greatest  desire  to  see  any  difference,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  see  any  difference,  excepting 
that  it  is  much  more  severe,  considering  that  it  is  the 
Act  of  the  Legislature  here,  and  in  Paris  it  is  simply 
Police  Act. 
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20.245.  But  there  is  no  license  here  ? — That  is  a 
matter  that  would  come  in  a  very  short  time.  If  you 
keep  the  Acts  you  cannot  avoid  it.  The  Acts  are  at 
present  on  their  good  behaviour,  but  if  you  just  give 
them  an  inch  you  will  see  they  will  take  that  very 
shortly.    They  did  that  at  jSrst  in  Paris. 

20.246.  You  will  allow,  I  suppose,  that  there  are 
certain  regulations  in  Paris  which  do  not  exist  in 
these  Acts  ? — There  are  certain  regulations,  but  the 
Parisian  law  is  not  known.  There  are  several  Police 
Acts,  but  we  do  not  know  them  so  much  as  these.  We 
know  these,  but  theirs  are  hidden  from  us. 

20.247.  You  made  this  obser-^^ation,  that  these  are 
much  more  severe.  Will  you  point  out  what  portion 
of  the  Acts  is  more  severe  than  the  Paris  law  ? — I 
think  the  fact  of  them  being  a  statute  law  is  a  greater 
severity,  because  the  police  law  can  be  altered  at  any 
moment  by  the  police  functionary.  These  statute  laws 
cannot  be  altered,  but  must  be  adhered  to,  and  I  rather 
think  the  time  of  keeping  in — nine  months — rather 
longer  than  the  Parisian  time  of  keeping. 

20.248.  With  reference  to  the  statute  law,  I  will 
just  call  your  attention  to  a  paragraph  here  in  the 
Report  where  the  committee  went  over  to  inspect 
the  Paris  hospitals,  "  These  regulations,  which  were 
"  in  force  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
"  are  still  applied  in  their  integrity  in  Paris,  and  it 
"  is  admitted  that  they  have  ever  since  been  very 
"  valuable.  They  have  received  unanimous  assent,  and 
*'  public  opinion  has  constantly  appi'eciated  both  their 
"  advantage  and  necessity.  The  Legislature  perceiving 
"  the  impossibility  of  establishing  fixed  laws  on  these 
"  subjects,  while  at  the  same  time  it  recognised  the 
"  necessity  for  especial  measures  in  the  interest  of 
"  safety,  order,  morality,  and,  above  all,  the  health 
"  of  the  community,  Avisely  delegated  to  municipal 
"  authority  a  discretionary  power  of  intervention,  and, 
"  instead  of  circumscribing  it  with  impracticable 
*'  limitation,  assigned  to  it  the  important  duty  of 
"  '  giving  the  public  the  benefit  of  thoroughly  effective 
"  '  police  regidations  ?  '  " — Yes. 

20.249.  Then  comes  this  :  "  All  these  measures,  to 
"  some  extent  conflicting  with  the  ordinary  rights  of 
"  individuals,  have  been  successively  sanctioned  by  the 
"  Court  of  Cassation,  which  in  France  is  the  supreme 
"  authority  in  legislation  ?  " — Quite  true. 

20.250.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  police  have 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  prostitution  in  Fi'ance  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Act  of  Parliament  here  ? — No, 
not  on  the  same  footing,  because  the  Act  here  is  an  Act 
before  us  which  anybody  can  read  and  criticise,  and 
many  persons  have  shown  that  it  is  continually  broken 
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in°all  the  subjected  districts,  but  in  Paris  thtire  is  no  FORTY- 
statute.  The  public  do  not  know  what  they  are  obey-  FIFTH  DAY. 
ing,  and  what  they  are  not  obeying.  The  women 
have  no  notion  of  what  the  laws  are.  The  consequence 
is  they  are  merely  police  rules  there  ;  there  is  no  statute 
for  the  inhabitants  to  attack.  I  may  mention  that  at 
that  congress  in  1867  one  medical  gentleman,  M. 
Auzias,  said  they  did  nothing  more  or  less  but  make 
women  into  white  slaves.  He  said  they  were  ncgres 
blanches,  that  they  were  handed  over  entirely  as 
chattels  to  the  male  population  of  Paris. 

20.251.  (jWr.  Rylands.)  Are  you  aware  that  it  is 
an  entire  delusion  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  license 
of  women  in  France  ;  there  is  a  general  and  popular 
impression  of  that  kind,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
sort  of  patent  or  legal  license  is  given  ? — Certainly  no 
license  whatever. 

20.252.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  ticket  that  has 
been  alluded  to  is  simply  a  ticket  of  the  nature  of  the 
notices  to  be  examined,  that  have  been  given 
to  women  in  England,  but  which  have  been  recently 
suppressed  ? — Precisely  the  same. 

20.253.  {Chairman.^  Brothels  are  licensed  in 
France  ? — Yes,  the  women  have  merely  to  show  their 
carte. 

20.254.  What  is  called  a  billet  de  sante  ? — Yes  ;  the 
policemen  have  always  a  right  to  ask  them  for  their 
carte. 

20.255.  (a^V.  W.  James.)  It  is  very  much  the  same 
as  ours,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

20.256.  {Mr.  Ry lands.)  You  are  aware,  that  under 
the  Acts  in  the  subjected  districts  a  police  officer  has 
a  right  to  go  to  a  woman  and  ascertain  if  she  is  on 
the  register  or  not  ? — Quite  so. 

20.257.  If  she  is  not  able  to  satisfy  him  that  she  is  on 
the  register  he  would  naturally  take  certain  proceed- 
ings with  reference  to  her  ?— The  same  exactly. 

20.258.  It  matters  nothing  whether  that  satisfaction 
is  shown  by  a  certificate  or  by  the  notorious  fact  that 
she  is  registered  ? — No. 

20.259.  There  is  no  difference  as  a  matter  of  license  ? 
— Not  the  least.  I  should  like  to  say  that  a  very 
short  time  ago  a  woman  was  brought  to  me  by  a 
charitable  lady  with  a  very  large  piece  of  her  upper 
jawbone  destroyed  by  syphilitic  ulceration.  I  asked 
this  girl  how  it  was  she  had  happened  to  allow  herself 
to  have  so  extensiva  a  disease  of  the  bone  without 
consulting  anyone  for  it.  She  said  she  had  been 
under  examination  at  Dover  as  a  prostitute,  and  being 
unwilling  that  the  surgeon  should  knov>r  she  was  ill,  in 
case  she  should  be  detained  in  hospital  for  nine  months, 
she  had  allowed  her  jawbone  to  be  so  severely  destroyed 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  fact  of  being  ill. 


The  Rev.  C.  H.  Ellison  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  : 


20.260.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  vicar  of  Windsor? 
—Yes. 

20.261.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the 
number  of  women  in  the  town  of  Windsor  ? — Yes. 

20.262.  Have  you  addressed  yourself  particularly 
to  that  class  of  unfortunate  persons  ? — Yes,  I  had  a 
female  Home  for  about  nine  years,  which  was  closed 
about  a  year  ago,  so  that  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
them. 

20.263.  Why  was  it  closed  ? — It  was  closed  for  want 
of  cases.  For  some  time  we  had  about  28  every  year  : 
in  1 869  we  had  only  nine  ;  then  they  became  graduallj' 
less,  until  we  saw  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  to 
justify  our  keeping  the  house  open. 

20.264.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  falling  off"? 
• — First  of  all  to  the  closing  of  the  beershops  and  the 
getting  rid  of  a  number  of  women  fi'om  them.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1 869  I  drew  the  attention  of 
the  then  mayor  to  the  terrible  state  of  the  beerhouses, 
chiefly  from  the  communications  that  I  had  had  from 
these  women,  I  found  in  several  of  the  lower  beer- 
houses there  were  two  or  three,  sometimes  four  or 
five,  of  them  living  and  carrying  on  their  trade.  The 
mayor  ordered  the  superintendent  of  police  to  go  to  all 
the  housCiS  and  ascerta;in  the  facts,  and  give  them  notice 


that  the  women  must  leave  immediately,  or  they  would 
lose  their  license.  A  very  great  number  of  them  did 
leave,  though  afterwards  a  few  returned  to  the  houses, 
and  at  the  licensing  sessions  at  the  end  of  that  year, 
in  October,  they  took  away  the  license  of  1 1  houses 
under  Sir  Henry  Ibbotson's  Act.  Since  that  time  I 
have  ascertained  that  there  is  not  a  single  girl  living  at 
beei"houses.  The  beerhouse  keepers  are  obliged  now, 
under  pain  of  losing  their  license,  to  be  very  scrupulous 
as  to  the  amount  of  liberty  they  give  in  that  direction. 
This  was  one  cause  why  the  number  in  the  Home  had 
diminished  so  much.  But  there  v/as  another  reason. 
The  greater  part  of  our  cases  came  to  us  from  the  pest- 
house  of  the  union.  They  were  sent  there  in  a  state 
of  disease.  Wo  had  some  ladies  who  regularly  visited 
in  the  union  ward,  and  they  brought  the  greater  jiart 
of  our  cases.  When  taken  away  under  the  Cout.igious 
Diseases  Act,  and  sent  to  Aldershot  or  to  London,  of 
course  we  never  had  those  cases,  and  that  I  look  upon 
as  also  a  reason  why  there  was  no  longer  necessity  for 
such  a  Home  as  ours. 

20.265.  But  formerly  the  house  was  full  ? — We 
generally  had  from  two  to  five  cases  in.  We  averaged 
28  every  year. 

20.266.  Arid  when  did  the  great  falling  ofi^  take 
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FORTY-  place  ? — The  great  falling  off  Isegan  about  the  end  of 
FIFTH  DAY.  1868. 

— —  20,267.  When  were   these  Acts  introduced  into 

Bev.         Windsor  ?— I  think  in  1868. 
C.  H.  Ellison.       20,268.   Is  the  falling  off  of  the  women    in  the 
~     j'g^j    refuge  at  all  attributable  to  the  operation  of  these 
"  ■   Acts  ? — Partly  it  may  be — from  the  cause  I  have  men- 

tioned ;  the  diseased  women  are  now  taken  away,  and 
we  no  longer  get  hold  of  them  in  the  ward  of  the 
union. 

20.269.  There  is  no  Lock  Hospital  ? — No  ;  they  go 
to  Aldershot  or  London. 

20.270.  Are  the  public  women  very  numerous  in 
Windsor  ? — No',  not  now.  I  think  there  was  a  re- 
duction, as  far  as  I  am  able  to  make  out,  of  about  one 
half. 

20.271.  Since  when  ? — Since  the  time  that  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  began,  and  since  the  time  of 
the  closing  of  these  public-houses. 

20.272.  Then  these  public-houses  have  been  closed 
in  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  police  in  carrying 
these  Acts  into  effect  ? — They  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Acts,  The  action  of  the  mayor  was  taken  upon 
the  representation  I  made  to  him  of  the  number  of 
women  there  were  there,  and  of  course  it  was  entirely 
contrary  to  the  condition  on  which  they  held  their 
license,  and  they  simply  gave  them  notice  if  they  did 
not  turn  them  out  they  would  have  their  license  taken 
away.  That  was  done  in  tlie  case  of  11  of  the  beer- 
houses in  October  1869. 

20.273.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  clause  in  the 
Act  which  makes  it  penal  for  a  brothel-keeper  to 
harbour  a  diseased  prostitute  ? — No. 

20.274.  Are  the  prostitutes  at  Windsor  women  of  a 
very  low  and  degraded  description,  or  do  they  consist 
chiefly  of  the  better  class  ? — They  vary  very  much. 
Thei'e  are  some  of  a  very  low  and  degraded  type,  those 
who  habitually  consort  with  the  soldiers.  There  are 
others  who  have  been  female  servants,  and  who  are 
gradually  falling  of  course  into  a  very  much  lower 
position,  but  wlio  in  the  first  instance  are  not  so. 

20.275.  Do  you  consider  that  the  introduction  of 
these  Acts  at  Windsor  lias  been  beneficial  or  other- 
wise ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  give  an 
opinion,  upon  the  data  I  have,  as  to  their  beneficial 
operation,  because,  with  regard  to  the  sanitary  ques- 
tion, I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  ofl"er  an  opinion.  With 
regard  to  the  moral  question,  I  have  formed  a  very 
distinct  opinion  ;  not  that  they  have  been  so  much, 
but  that  they  will  eventually  be,  very  injurious.  I  do 
it  on  this  ground.  It  seems  to  me  that  law  in  a 
Christian  country  ought  to  be  based  upon  the  Law  of 
of  God,  and  that  law  abrogates  its  own  proper  functions 
when  it  attempts  to  deal  with  the  effects  of  wrong 
doing,  without  in  any  way  jjutting  the  stamp  of 
illegality  upon  the  wrong  doing  itself.  I  think,  to  use 
Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  the  province  of  legislation 
should  be,  "  to  make  it  easy  to  do  good  and  difficult 
to  do  wrong."  The  operation  of  the  present  Act 
would  eventually  be  to  make  it  easy  to  do  wrong,  if  not 
difficult  to  do  good  ;  but  certainly  easy  to  do  wrong. 
That  is  ray  great  objection  to  it. 

20.276.  Then  you  think  the  operation  of  the  Acts 
to  preserve  the  women  from  disease  is  calculated  to 
stimulate  vice  ? — I  do  not  say  that.  That  is  not  the 
objection  I  put.  As  far  as  the  preserving  the  women 
from  the  disease,  and  the  amount  of  inducement  which 
this  might  give  a  young  man  to  go  with  them — that 
is  a  question  I  would  not  touch  at  all.  I  simply  take 
the  question  of  principle.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
cannot  be  right  for  us  to  say,  we  will  throw  our 
shield  over  the  Avrong  doer  at  this  particular  stage, 
without  in  any  way  doing  anything  to  mark  the  act 
itself  as  a  wrong  thing.  I  would  take  the  case,  for 
instance — an  analogous  case  to  that  which  exists  where 
there  are  soldiers — of  our  Universities.  Suppose  you 
had  an  Act  there  ;  if  it  were  an  understood  thing  that 
the  authorities  took  these  women  to  a  certain  extent 
under  their  care  and  said.  We  cannot  allow  you  to  go 
on  with  your  calling  while  you  are  in  a  state  of  disease, 
we  must  take  you  and  cure  you,  and  then  send  you 


back,  the  indirect  result  of  that  must  be  with  the 
young  men  and  the  women,  to  lead  to  the  impression 
upon  their  minds  that  the  authonties — the  law,  that 
is,  which  the  authorities  were  administering,  did  not 
care  so  much  for  the  sin  itself  as  for  the  physical 
results  or  that  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  necessity  : 
and  law  is  a  great  educator.  I  shoidd  expect  the 
result  would  be  the  removal  of  a  great  moral  restraint 
from  the  young  men,  and  a  diminished  chance  of 
reformation  among  the  women. 

20.277.  Have  you  heard  that  the  effects  of  this 
disease  are  not  confined  to  the  guilty  offender  himself, 
but  they  sometimes  contaminate  his  wife,  and  pi-opagate 
disease  to  his  children  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

20.278.  Would  you  think  that  that  fact  justifies  the 
Legislature  in  dealing  exceptionally  with  this  disease  ? 
— I  should  not  think  any  fact  would  justify  us  in  doing 
evil  that  good  might  come.  If  it  is  evil,  as  it  appears 
to  me  to  be,  to  legislate  in  that  way,  then  no  amount 
of  eventual  good  would  make  it  justifiable  in  my  eyes. 

20.279.  Is  there  any  remedy  you  would  suggest  ?— 
I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  that  things  should  go  on 
as  they  were.  I  think  it  is  quite  right  that  there 
should  bean  interference.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  large  cumber  of  young  men 
collected  together,  as  is  the  case  in  our  garrison  towns, 
and  if  they  cannot  be  permitted  to  marry,  I  think  that 
first  of  all  the  Legislature,  in  whatever  it  does,  ought 
to  recognise  the  act  of  prostitution  itself  as  a  sinful 
one.  You  would  say,  of  course,  that  the  act  of  prosti- 
tution is  an  intangible  one.  Y^'ou  don't  know  when  it 
takes  place,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  say 
when  any  woman  brought  herself  under  the  operation 
of  the  Act.  But  the  very  moment  either  man  or 
woman  gives  disease  to  another  person  it  does  become 
tangible.  And  it  is  at  that  point,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
that  the  Legislature  might  properly  interfere.  As  a 
matter  of  humanity,  I  would  give  them  every 
opportunity  of  voluntarily  escaping  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  evil  doings.  I  mean  by  Lock  Hospitals 
placed  Avithin  their  reach.  But  if  they  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  these,  and  if  it  was  known  that  they  had 
either  given  disease,  or  were  prosecuting  then-  calling 
in  a  state  of  disease,  I  would  make  it  penal.  There 
ought  to  be  just  what  there  is  now — some  person 
whose  particular  province  it  should  be  to  look  after 
these  women,  and  do  everything  that  possibly  could  be 
done  to  ascertain  their  condition — to  receive  informa- 
tion from  surgeons  and  other  persons  as  to  those  who 
are  in  a  state  of  disease ;  but  whenever  the  Legislature 
interferes,  it  should  interfere  in  that  way — "  We  take 
"  you  up  for  an  offence  against  the  laws  ;  we  find  you 
"  in  a  state  of  disease,  and  therefore,  of  coiu'se,  we 
"  cure  you  first,  but  at  the  same  time  we  punish  you." 
And  this  law  should  apply  to  men  who  can  be  shown  to 
have  communicated  disease  to  women. 

20.280.  Then  with  regard  to  the  women,  if  the 
women  were  making  a  trade  of  sin,  would  you  take  up 
the  women  who  are  diseased  and  keep  them  in  hospital 
until  they  are  cured  ? — I  would  do  more  than  that.  I 
would  take  them  up  and  punish  them ;  but  I  would 
deal  with  them  as  with  any  other  criminal.  I  would 
send  them  to  a  hospital  to  be  cured  first,  while  they 
were  undergoing  a  punishment. 

20.281.  Then  if  a  common  woman  found  herself 
diseased,  and  voluntarily  came  to  the  Lock  Hospital 
to  be  cured,  you  would  not  treat  her  in  a  penal  way  ? 
— Certainly  not.  I  should  only  make  the  penalty  that 
of  carrying  on  her  trade,  or  in  point  of  fact,  one 
must  use  the  word,  having  connexion  with  men  (or  a 
man  with  a  woman)  when  in  a  state  of  disease,  but  I 
would  encourage  her  in  every  way  to  present  herself 
at  the  hospital  for  cure. 

20.282.  And  you  would  detain  her  at  hospital  until 
cured,  whether  she  liked  it  or  not  ? — Yes. 

20.283.  But  you  consider  the  system  of  periodical 
examination  of  women,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  she  is  diseased,  objectionable  ? — Cer- 
tainly. I  think  I  must  state,  in  confirmation  of  my 
view,  that  there  would  be  a  diminished  chance  of 
reformation  under  these  Acts  ;  that,  on  looking  at  the 
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published  report  of  the  House  of  Lords,  I  find  that  from 
June  1868  to  June  1869  the  number  of  cases  from 
Windsor  in  hospital  was  106,  of  whom  99  returned  to 
follow  their  calling  ;  while  our  Home  had  previously 
been  receiving  an  average  of  28  every  year.  That 
was  one  of  the  facts  which  has  led  me  to  form  a 
very  strong  opinion  upon  the  point.  I  am  bound,  at 
the  same  time,  to  say  that  it  is  partly  modified, 
though  certainly  not  wholly,  by  a  statement  I  received 
this  morning,  just  before  I  left  home,  from  the 
inspector  at  Windsor.  I  had  not  received  permission 
before  to  get  information  from  him,  but  he  tells  me 
that  in  the  three  years  from  1868  to  the  present  time 


there   have  been  181  registered,  234   admitted  to  fORTY- 
hospital,  some  of  them  going,  of  course,  twice  or  three  FIFTH  DAY. 

times  ;  that  of  those  25  have  entered  Homes,  and  31   

are  returned  as   being    restored    to    their   friends.  Rev. 
That  is  a  very  ambiguous  term,  because  I  have  come  to    C".  H.  Ellison. 

see  in  my  own  experience  that  that "  returned  to  friends  "  

so  often  simply  means  going  back  home  for  a  few  days 
and  then  returning  to  their  own  pursuits  again.  As  to 
the  entering  of  Homes,  there  seem  to  have  been  more 
the  last  two  years  than  the  first  year,  but  still  not  at 
all  in  the  same  proportion  as  when  we  had  our  own 
Home  open,  and  were  receiving  an  average  of  28  every 
year. 


Mr.  R.  B.  Williams  was  calli 

20.284.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  connected  with  the 
Rescue  Society  ? — I  am  a  member  of  its  committee. 

20.285.  Have  you  taken,  in  connexion  with  the 
committee  of  the  association,  great  interest  in  the 
condition  of  the  prostitutes  of  London  ? — I  have  for 
many  years  taken  a  benevolent  interest  in  that  class. 

20.286.  A  great  number  of  them  are  admitted  into 
your  Homes  ? — A  great  number. 

20.287.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  pros- 
titution in  other  towns  in  England  ? — In  many  of  the 
1-arge  towns  in  England  for  15  or  20  years  the  subject 
of  prostitution,  its  aspects,  and  its  extent,  has  been 
the  subject  of  my  constant  and  steady  observation. 

20.288.  Have  you  visited  any  of  the  towns  sub- 
jected to  these  Acts  ? — I  have  visited  most  of  them. 

20.289.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  from  your  visits  to  those  large 
towns  ? — I  have  a  decided  one. 

20.290.  Do  you  consider  the  Acts  immoral  ? — I  do. 

20.291.  Immoral  in  their  tendency  ? — Immoral  in 
their  principles,  immoral  also  in  their  results  and 
elfects. 

20.292.  In  what  way  ? — One  of  the  root  causes  of 
prostitution  is  the  widely  prevalent  immoral  sentiment 
that  that  quality  which  is  so  strongly  demanded  in 
women  is  not  to  be  required  in  our  sex — that  inconti- 
nency  on  the  part  of  men  is  comparatively  venial,  and 
that  men  may  have  access  to  women  who  are  not  wives. 
These  Acts  are  based  on  the  same  vicious  principle,  and 
operate  to  protect  and  encourage  men  in  their  illicit  in- 
dulgences. As  they  thus  provide  for  vice,  so  will  their 
educational  effect  be  to  teach  men,  and  especially 
young  men,  that  they  must  have  a  continual  supply  of 
fallen  women  for  their  sensual  gratification.  Hence 
immorality  will  be  encouraged  and  increased. 

20.293.  Are  these  Acts  calculated  in  your  opinion 
to  reclaim  prostitutes  ? — So  far  from  thai,  my  con- 
viction, based  upon  experience,  is  that  they  first  pro- 
duce prostitutes,  and  then  that  they  obstruct  recla- 
mation. 

20.294.  That  this  periodical  examination  has  a  har- 
dening effect  upon  them  ? — It  is  decidedly  calculated  to 
confirm  them  in  their  practices  ;  first  of  all  to  deprave 
their  feelings,  to  render  them  less  amenable  to  re- 
monstrance and  advice,  next  to  give  them  a  certain 
status  or  privilege,  and  an  actual  license  in  their  sinful 
traflSc  ;  then  by  increased  custom  and  increased  gains  to 
further  establish  and  confirm  them  in  that  life. 

20.295.  From  your  conversation  with  women  who 
have  come  under  the  operation  of  these  Acts,  have 
you  gathered  that  they  have  considered  themselves 
licensed  in  any  way  by  the  State  to  practise  prostitu- 
tion ? — That  is  the  invariable  tone  of  mind  I  find 
among  them,  expi'essed  in  most  emphatic  and  decided 
'ways.  I  should  like  to  relate  some  instances  of  that 
to  you.  I  have  the  records  of  a  very  large  number 
of  such  instances  from  all  the  districts.  I  have 
selected  for  my  present  purpose  one  or  two  of  the 
.most  recent  ones;  and  living  in  a  subjected  district 
myself,  I  thought  those  from  that  district  would 
have  more  influence  on  the  Commission.  This  is 
one:  "Spoke  to-night  (the  24th  March  1871), 
"  at  a  quarter  past  11,  to  the  woman  Cornelia  Miles, 
."  whose  examination  notice  I  have.   On  being  accosted 

and  soUcited  by  her,  I  asked  if  she  were  under  the  ex- 


1  in  and  examined  as  follows  :  Mr. 

"  aminations,  and  she  immediately  and  eagerly  answered  ^'  ^' 
"  that  she  was,  and  had  got  her  '  ticket.'  I  asked  for  it, 
"  and  on  her  producing  it,  requested  to  be  told  what 
"  that  proved.  She  said  that  it  proved  she  was  clean, 
"  as,  if  she  hadn't  that  paper,  she  would  be  now  in 
"  hospital.  I  asked  of  what  value  it  was  to  her. 
"  She  said,  of  great  value,  as  men,  especially  gentle- 
"  men,  often  asked  for  it  before  going  with  her  ;  and 
"  sometimes  when  she  had  left  it  accidentally  at 
"  home,  or  had  lost  it,  she  had  had  men  who  meant 
"  to  go  with  Iier  ask  for  it,  and  when  she  said  she 
"  had  not  got  it,  or  had  forgotten  to  bring  it  out  with 
"  her,  they  told  her  they  did  not  think  she  could 
"  be  under  the  Acts,  and  refused  in  consequence  to 
"  have  connexion  with  her.  She  states  she  is  a 
"  married  woman,  and  complains  that  the  police  do 
"  not  act  fairly,  as  there  is  another  woman  who  lives 
"  near  te  her  who  first  '  rounded '  on  her,  and  who 
"  goes  out  quite  as  much  as  she  does,  but  her  man  will 
"  not  allow  her  to  go  up  to  examination,  and  the 
"  police  don't  compel  her,  and  she  thinks  this  isn't 
"  fair.  Immediately  after  met  two  other  women ; 
"  one  had  her  ticket  and  the  other  not.  They  stated 
"  that  men  frequently  asked  for  these  papers,  and 
"  many  men  wouldn't  go  with  them  till  they  had  seen 
"  them.  One,  the  younger  one,  said  she  always  tore 
"  her  papers  up.  She  was  disgusted  with  her  posi- 
"  tion,  and  never  went  with  a  man  till  she  could 
"  endure  hunger  no  longer.  Siie  had  several  times 
nearly  fainted  with  starvation  before  she  could 
"  make  her  mind  up  to  come  out  at  night  to  seek  men. 
"  Finding  she  had  not  been  long  '  out '  and  would  be 
"  glad  to  reform,  I  gave  her  the  addresses  of  several  in- 
"  stitutions.  At  first  one  of  these  women,  the  younger 
"  one,  evinced  alarm  after  they  had  accosted  me,  when 
"  I  asked  for  their  examination  papers.  The  other 
"  assured  her  there  was  no  reason  to  fear,  as  the 
"  police  would  not  interfere  with  them  for  their  solici- 
"  tation,  as  they  were  '  ticketed  w  imen.' "  I  want  next 
to  prove  to  you  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  papers,  as 
has  been  suggested,  will  not  have  the  effect  of  re- 
moving the  practical  license  of  these  women  in  their 
calling,  which  has  been  already  established  imder  this 
system. 

20,296.  What  they  call  their  tickets  are  their  notices 
to  appear  ? — The  notices  to  appear.  This  is  a  case 
in  point.  "  To-night  (Saturday  night,  April  22nd 
"  1871),  at  a  quarter  to  12  o'clock,  accosted  by  a  pros- 
"  titute  when  standing  outside  the  railway  station  at 
"  Greenwich.  Crossed  the  road  and  walked  a  few  yards 
"  with  her.  The  following  conversation  took  place  : 
"  She  asked  me  to  go  to  Roan  Street,  Greenwich ;  I 
"  said  '  Where  is  your  paper  ?'  '  Oh,'  she  said,  '  They 
"  '  haven't  given  them  to  us  this  week,  but  you  needn't 
"  '  be  afraid  ;  I'm  all  right.'  '  But  why  have  they 
"  '  stopped  your  papers  ?'  '  Because  we  used  to  show 
"  '  them  to  gentlemen  to  satisfy  them,  and  because 
"  '  some  of  the  women  used  to  lend  their  papers  to  one 
"  '  another.'  '  But  were  you  often  asked  for  them  ?' 
"  '  Som^etimes,  but  I  don't  see  much  the  need  of  them, 
"  '  for  if  anyone's  got  common  sense,  it  must  tell  them 
"  '  we're  all  right  and  safe  to  go  with  now,  or  we 
"  '  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  walk  about  here.  It's  quite 
"  '  sufficient  proof  about  the  matter  to  attend  the  ex- 
"  '  aminations.'    '  Then  the  examinations  are  of  some 
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"  '  use  to  yon  :'  'Of  course  they  are,  but  1  don't  uiuoli 
*'  '  c:ire  about  going  up  to  them,  for  it's  a  disgusting 
'■■  '  thing  after  all.  'They  say  the  Acts  will  soon  be 
"  'done  away  with,  and  I  hope  they  will.'  I  told  her  I 
"  hoped  so  too,  for  it  was  quite  evident  from  what  she 
"  had  told  me  that  they  encouraged  both  men  and 

women  in  wickedness,  and  after  giving  her  some 
"  advice  and  the  offer  of  a  '  home,'  which  she  civilly 
"  declined,  I  have  come  home  and  put  the  incident 
"  on  paper  at  once." 

20,297.  Have  you  liad  any  opportunity  of  noticing 
or  obtaining  information  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
police  administer  the  Acts  in  the  towns  ? — I  have  had 
very  considerable  opportunity  of  doing  so.  May  I  at 
this  stage  read  one  other  case  to  prove  the  status 
taken  by  these  women ;  a  very  remarkable  and 
striking  one,  and  the  most  recent  one  I  have  had, 
occurring  less  than  a  fortnight  ago.  In  this  in- 
stance I  produce  the  "  examination  notice,"  Avhich 
is  form  J.  in  the  schedule  of  the  Act.  The  case  is 
this:  "  To-night,  Wednesday,  ?>rd  May  1871,  when 
"  returning  from  Woolwich,  at  half-past  10,  encoun- 
"  tered  two  Avomen  on  the  Shooter's  Hill  road,  not 
"  far  from  the  park.  One  of  them  said,  '  Good  night, 
"  '  dear.'  I  answered,  '  Good  night.'  One  of  them 
"  came  after  me  saying,  '  Here,  I  want  you.'  I  stopped, 
"  and  she  then  solicited  me.  The  other  joined  her. 
"  They  appeared  to  be  older  than  is  usually  the  case 
"  in  this  district,  and  somewhat  of  a  low  type.  I 
"  said,  '  But,  do  you  attend  the  examinations  ? '  '  Yes, 
"  '  and  I  have  got  my  last  week's  paper  to  show  that 
"  'I  am  'clean.'  I  haven't  got  one  for  this  week, 
"  '  because  they've  stopped  them,  but  I'm  all  right  all 
*'  '  the  same.  I'm  always  very  partik'lar  with  mj'- 
"  '  self.'  '  Were  the  papers  which  they  have  stopped 
"  '  of  much  use  then  to  you  ?'  '  Yes,  more  so  at  first : 
"  '  we  used  to  be  asked  most  always  for  them,  and 
"  '  I've  got  many  a  man  through  them,  but  now  the 
"  '  men  knows  we  goes  up  reg'Iar,  and  though  some  of 
"  '  the  women  likes  their  papers  to  let  the  other 
"  '  policemen  know  they  goes  up,  'cos  then  they  don't 
"  '  hunt  them  away  so  much,  I  don't  very  much 
"  '  care  about  their  taking  the  papers  away,  'cos 
"  '  they  all  know  I'm  a  decent  civil  woman,  and 
"  '  never  gets  drunk,  or  insults  anyone.'  This 
"  led  to  some  talk  about  the  police,  in  connexion 
"  with  their  soliciting  men  as  they  had  done  me, 
"  and  the  other  woman  then  complained  that  a 
"  friend  of  hers  who  '  by  mishap,'  as  she  termed 
"  it,  had  spoken  to  a  plain  clothes  constable,  had  been 
"  taken  off  at  once  by  him  and  locked  up,  and  the 
"  magistrate  had  next  day  given  her  14  days  for  solici- 
*'  tation,  and  this  both  the  women  complained  of  as  a 
"  '  great  shame,'  on  the  following  remarkable  ground. 
"  '  The  magistrate  knows  we  are  Government  women, 
"  '  and  are  under  the  laws  of  the  Acts,  and  we  belongs 
"  '  as  much  to  the  Government  as  he  does,  or  the 
"  '  police  either,  and  if  we  ain't  to  be  protected,  we 
*'  '  don't  know  who  is.'  '  I.'  said  one  of  them,  '  never 
"  '  misses  my  day,  and  I  think  it  a  cruel  thing  that 
"  '  the  magistrate  should  have  sent  my  friend  away 
"  '  Avho  goes  up  as  reg'Iar  as  I  do.'  '  We  don't  like 
"  '  the  examination,'  said  the  other,  '  but  what's 
"  '  the  use  of  being  under  Government  at  all  if  they 
"  '  treat  yoit  in  that  way  ?'  '  Then  you  consider 
"  '  yourself  under  Govei'nment  ?'  '  Of  course  we 
"  '  docs,  but  the  Acts  ain't  of  much  use  to  us  now, 
"  '  for  there's  such  lots  of  young  slips  of  gals  since 
"  '  the  examinations  came  up,  that  it's  a  hard  matter 
"  '  to  get  along  anyhow.'  I  then  asked  them  about 
"  the  examination,  and  they  both  exclaimed  against 
"  it  as  a  '  beastly  affair,'  and  one  said,  '  She  didn't 
"  *  know  what  England  was  coming  to,  for  a  woman 
"  '  to  be  dragged  up  through  the  streets  in  the 
"  '  middle  of  the  day,  just  in  the  working  hours, 
"  '  with  men  holloaing  after  you,  and  you  got  to  show 
"  '  your  private  parts  to  a  drunken  old  beast  in  the 
'•  '  presence  of  another  woman,  who  must  be  a  d — d 
"  '  sight  worse  than  we  are  to  stand  by  and  see  it  all, 
"  '  and  then  take  the  instrument  out  of  the  doctor's 
*'  '  hands  when  he  pulls  it  out,  and  wipe  it  for  the 


"  '  next.  It's  made  a  drunkard  of  me,'  said  this 
"  woman,  '  for  I  can't  never  stand  it  till  I  gets  half 
"  '  drunk,  and  if  I've  got  no  money,  or  no  things  to 
"  '  pawn  to  get  the  price  of  a  glass  of  rum,  I  stops 
"  '  away,  for  I  can't  go  there  without  the  drink.  None 
"  'of  us  can.'  '  And  then  there's  the  policemen  a 
"  '  hunting  you  up,'  said  the  other,  '  and  coming  to 
"  '  your  house,  threatening  you,  and  letting  all  the 
"  '  people  round  know  what  you  are.  If  you  wants 
"  '  to  live  quiet  in  your  own  neighbourhood  you 
"  '  can't  do  so.  I've  shifted  more  than  once,  but  they 
"  '  were  soon  after  you  ordering  you  up  to  that  beastly 
'•  'place.'  They  further  said  there  were  lots  of  women 
"  '  on  the  loose'  whom  the  police  did  not  bring  up.  '  Bet 
"  Matthews' was  one,  and  the  reason  was,  now  the  police 
"  said  they  didn't  dare  to  interfere  with  them,  unless 
"  they  caught  them  in  the  fact,  going  in  or  out  of  a 
"  brothel  with  a  man.  They  had  received  orders  not 
"  to  do  so,  but  at  first  they  used  to  order  up  any  woman 
"  they  liked.  They  would  come  to  a  woman  and  put 
"  their  hands  on  her  shoulder  and  say, '  You  come  up  to 
"  '  North  Pole  Lane,  my  lady,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you,' 
"  On  asking  how  they  were  first  In'onght  under  the  Act, 
"  they  answered  that  they  were  'reg'Iar  bounced  into 
"  it.'  The  police  told  them  they  had  to  come  up  and 
"  sign  their  names  to  attend  the  examinations,  or  they 
"  would  send  them  a  summons.  What  did  you  under- 
"  stand  by  that  ? — Why,  that  I  should  have  to  go  to 
"  prison  of  course,  if  I  didn't  come  up  and  sign.  '  The 
"  '  police  told  me,'  said  the  other,  '  that  they  should 
"  '  send  me  to  prison  if  I  didn't  come  down  to  sign, 
"  '  and  they  brought  me  three  or  four  papers,'  (Notice 
"  that  this  issue  of  the  papers  before  any  submission 
"  or  magistrate's  order,  was  illegal,)  '  but  I  wouldn't 
"  'take  any  notice  of  them,  till  one  day  they  came 
"  '  down  and  said,  they  were  come  to  take  me  to  prison, 
"  '  and  I  had  had  a  drop  of  summat  to  drink,  and  I  was 
"  '  so  frightened  that  I  went  down  and  signed.  But  I 
"  '  didn't  know  then  as  much  as  I  do  now.  Catch  me 
"  '  signing  again.  They  may  summons  me,  and  I'll  up 
"  'and  let  the  magistrate  know  all  about  that  d — d 
"  '  beastly  jilace,  which  any  woman  what's  got  any 
"  '  decency  left  in  her  is  ashamed  to  go  to  .'  I  asked 
"  what  was  the  difference  between  exposing  them- 
"  selves  to  any  man  who  came  to  have  connexion  with 
"  them,  and  showing  themselves  to  the  doctor  to 
"  see  that  they  were  free  from  disease  so  as  to 
"  prevent  them  doing  any  injury.  They  turned 
"  upon  me  almost  fiercely,  and  one  said,  '  I 
"  '  should  have  thought  you'd  have  known  better  nor 
"  '  that.  Ain't  one  in  the  way  of  natur',  and  the  other 
"  '  ain't  natur'  at  all.  Ain't  it  a  different  thing  what 
"  '  a  woman's  obliged  to  do  for  a  living  because  she 
"  '  has  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  going  up 
"  '  there  to  be  pulled  about  by  a  man  as  if  you  was 
"  '  cattle  and  hadn't  no  feelius,  and  to  have  an  instru- 
"  '  ment  pushed  up  you,  not  to  make  you  well  (because 
"  '  you  ain't  ill),  but  just  that  men  may  come  to  you 
"  '  and  use  you  to  please  theirsels.  1  call  it  right 
"  '  down  beastly  altogether.  Don't  you  think  if  I  was 
"  '  ill  I  shouldn't  know  where  to  go  to  an  hospital  and 
"  '  get  cured  for  my  own  sake  ?'  The  other  said,  '  It 
"  '  ain't  becos  they  cares  for  us  they  has  us  u})  there. 
"  '  If  yen's  got  rheumatiz  or  fever  they  don't  look  a'ter 
"  '  you,  which  I  considers  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  to 
"  '  give  you  clothes  and  feed  you,  and  pay  you  too  but,it's 
"  '  only  the  men  as  they  cares  for,  and  this  makes  it  hurt- 
"  '  ful  to  a  woman's  feelins  to  go  up  there,  becos  we 
"  '  ain't  cattle,  but  women,  and  has  got  our  feelins  as 
"  '  well  as  other  people.  And  to  have  to  show  yourself 
"  '  when  you're  ill  (you're  married,  I  supposes,  sir,  and 
"  '  knows  what  Ave  mean)  to  that  dirty  bitch,  and  the 
"  '  doctor  in  the  room  all  the  time.'  '  But  is  he  in 
"  '  the  same  room.  I  thought  you  went  into  another 
"  '  room  Avith  the  nurse  ?' — '  No,  Ave  don't,  and  the  old 
"  beast  used  to  look  at  us  himself  at  one  time.'  They 
"  said  further  that  the  instrumental  operation  often 
"  made  them  feel  faint  and  sick  for  hours  afterAvards, 
•'  and  that  the  doctor  used  a  kind  of  instrument  which 
"  they  often  felt  turned  and  twisted  in  their  insides. 
"  One  of  them  said  that  once  the  doctor  hurt  hez"  so  ia 
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'•  this  manner,  that  she  '  j  umped  off  the  donkey,'(namely, 
"  the  examining  chair),  and  told  Iiim  that  if  he  did  that 
"  again  '  she  would  leave  her  mark  on  him.'  After 
"  some  further  conversation  about  continuing  in  this 
"  life  I  left  them,  and  have  come  straiglit  home  and 
"  penned  tliis  while  the  facts  and  remarks  are  fresh 
"  in  my  memory."  Those  are  recent  samples  of  the 
very  large  number  of  similar  cases  I  have  met  with  in 
all  the  subjected  towns  which  I  have  visited. 

20.298.  These  are  samples  ;  the  other  instances  you 
could  give  ? — Yes,  I  liave  many  others  here  and  at 
home  too. 

20.299.  Now  will  you  pass  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  Acts  are  administered  by  the  police  ? — I  am  ex- 
tremely anxious  not  to  blame  the  police,  but  rather 
the  system  and  instructions  under  which  they  act.  I 
went  to  the  subjected  towns,  endeavouring  to  avoid 
the  error  of  partizansliip.   I  could  not  but  be  aware  of 
the  fact  lhat  a  large  number  of  humane  and  higli- 
minded  men  supported  this  system,  and  I  went  as  far 
as  I  could  towards  disabusing  my  mind  of  any  pre- 
vious prejudice  against  the  police  or  the  system  as 
worked  there  ;  but  I  found  that  the  system  had  been 
carried  out  in  a  manner  which,  even  if  I  had  been 
an  advocate  of  the  Acts,  I  should  have  condemned  and 
endeavoured  to  get  amended.    My  sympathy  with  the 
women  would  have  made  me  do  that.    I  found  that 
all  those  clauses  of  the  Acts  intended  by  the  legislature 
for  the  due  protection  of  the  women  were  ignored  by  the 
officials.    I  must  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  coercion 
is  frequently,  if  not  always,  used  to  obtain  the  "  volun- 
tary submission."   I  wish,  as  illustrations  of  this,  to  put 
in  statutory  declarations  made  by  two  women  before 
a  magistrate.  Without  now  reading  them  at  length,  but 
patting  them  in  to  appear  as  an  appendix  to  my  evidence, 
I  may  state  the  gist  of  them  to  be  this:   In  the  one 
case  the  woman  has  made  a  declaration  before  the 
magistrate  that  she  Avas  then  living  with  one  man.  The 
police  came  down  and  required  her  to  attend  the 
doctor.    She  refused  to  go.    They  said,  "  If  I  did  not 
"  go  by  fair  means  I  should  go  by  foul."   She  told  them 
that  her  young  man  had  said  (I  might  say  that  she  has 
since  been  married  to  this  man)  that  if  she  went 
doAvn  there  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
lier,  and  she  said  to  the  police,  "  You  know  if  I  go  down 
"  there  I  shall  have  to  go  on  the  streets  again."  How- 
ever, the  purport  of  her  subscribed  declaration  is  that 
they  said  to  her,  "  Come  down  and  see  the  doctor,  that 
"  he  may  remove  your  name  from  the  list,  and  that  you 
"  may  not  have  the  trouble  of  coming  up  afterwards." 
When  she  got  down  there  she  was  kept  some  hours  vmtil 
5  o'clock,  every  means  being  used  by  the  police  to  induce 
her  to  sign  that  paper,  but  she  refused  to  sign  that 
paper,  and  did  not  sign  it.  She  left  the  house,  not  having 
signed  it,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  she  has 
not  been  molested  by  the  police.    The  other  case  is  of 
a  somewhat  similar  character,  except  that  the  woman 
at  last  signed  the  paper,  because  the  police  had  told  her 
it  would  be  worse  for  her  father  if  she  did  not  sign. 
They  ascertained  from  her  that  he  was  working  under 
the  corporation,  and  said  he  would  get  turned  out  of  his 
place.   The  woman's  subscribed  declaration  is,  that  the 
dread  of  her  father  and  little  ones  going  into  the  union 
Avas  the  motive  which  at  last  induced  her  to  sign.  Those 
are  samples  of  other  cases  which  I  have  here.    Then  I 
found  also  that  the  women  were  not  instructed,  and  had 
no  knowledge  of  their  power  to  refuse  to  sign,  and  that 
they  might  come  before  the  magistrates  in  order  that 
the  case  might  be  proved  against  them,  this  conduct 
of  the  police  being  in  contravention  of  the  16th  clause 
of  the  Act,    The  women  likcAvise  were  kept  in  syste- 
matic ignorance  of  the  power  that  they  could  sign  for 
less  than  a  year,  this  also  being  in  contravention  of  the 
I7th  clause  of  the  Act.    They  were  also  taken  to 
hospital  immediately  after  the  doctor  had  ordered  them 
there,  without  being  allowed  time  to  go  home  to  arrange 
their  affairs,  in  contravention  of  the  21st  section  of  the 
Act.    Many  of  them  have  complained  to  me  of  the 
loss  of  their  effects  in  consequence,  and  they  were  never 
informed  of  their  power  to  get  out  of  hospital,  in 
pursuance  of  the  25th  section ;  and  in  some  cases  the 
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application  of  solicitors  to  reach  them  there  Avas  refused.  FORTY- 
They  were,  in  addition,  ncA'er  informed  of  their  power  FIFTH  DAY, 

to  appeal  to  a  magistrate  for  relief  from  the  register   

under  the  33rd  section,  and  if  their  A'cry  general  state-  ^'''■ir 

ment  is  to  be  credited,  there  was  a  contravention  also     '  ' 

of  the  32d  section,  by  Avhich  they  Avere  kept  under    jg  ivta'~7871 

examination  after  the  legal  time,  without  signing  a  fresh    ' 

submission,  or  being  brought  ancAV  under  the  Act, 

20.300.  You  do  not,  I  suppose,  credit  all  that  these 
Avomen  tell  you?— I  should  not  readily  credit  any 
statement  coming  from  a  single  woman,  but  when 
I  find  an  accumulation  of  testimony  given,  without 
possil)ility  of  collusion,  by  hundreds  of  these  women 
in  all  the  subjected  towns  to  the  same  effect,  when  I 
find  that  also  confirmed  by  the  statements  made  by 
many  Avomen  Avho  have  been  in  the  Homes  of  the 
Rescue  Society,  Avho  have  passed  into  society,  and 
have  become  respectable  and  moral  members  of  society, 
I  think  the  accumulation  of  evidence  is  so  great  that 
no  candid  mind  could  resist  the  fact  I  state  as  to  this 
unfiiir  administration  of  the  law. 

20.301.  Do  you  think  that  the  establishment  of 
voluntary  hospitals  AA'ould  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ? 
—I  do. 

20.302.  Do  you  think  the  Avomen  Avould  be  Avilling 
to  go  there  ? — From  very  long  experience,  I  believe 
that  the  Avomen  most  readily  and  most  gladly  would 
enter.  I  have  frequently  in  London — and  I  am  Avell 
known  in  all  those  parts  of  London  Avhere  they  con- 
grcg.ate — been  asked  by  these  Avomen  to  get  them  into 
hospitals.  If  I  make  my  appearance  at  the  Argyll, 
at  Islington,  at  the  "  Elephant  and  Castle,"  at  Knights- 
bridge,  o.'  other  places,  I  find  I  am  soon  known 
as  "  the  gentl(;man  Avho  gets  women  into  hospitals 
and  Homes,"  and  they  frequently  come  and  ask  me 
to  get  them  admission  to  hospital.  They  also  apply 
to  the  Rescue  Society  Avith  the  design  and  desire  of 
getting  medical  treatment.  I  think,  if  you  aviU  can- 
didly consider  it,  there  is  every  inducement  for  women 
to  apply  to  hospital  ;  there  are  the  threats  and  violence 
of  the  men  with  whom  a  woman  consorts  if  she  diseases 
them,  the  probable  loss  of  custom  Avhich  she  Avould 
have  if  her  own  health  should  fail,  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  the  brothel-keepei's  in  keeping  her  healthy, 
her  own  fear  of  pain  and  illness,  besides  all  Avhich  the 
great  majority  of  them  have  quite  sufficient  self-regard 
for  their  OAvn  comfort  and  interest.  These  facts,  if 
considered,  Avill  confirm  my  oaa-u  actual  opinion  from 
experience,  that  Avomen  AviU  most  gladly  and  readily 
avail  themselves  of  any  medical  treatment  you  can 
provide. 

20.303.  But  do  you  find  in  your  experience  that 
Avomen  who,  under  the  pressure  of  disease  come  to 
hospital,  are  Avilling  to  remain  u:;til  they  are  cured, 
supposing  that  the  cure  takes  some  time  ? — Perhaps 
in  lieu  of  giving  my  OAvn  strong  opinion  again,  I 
might  refer  to  some  statistics  from  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  Avliich  Avill  better  ansAver  that  question.  I  have 
obtained  from  the  sister  of  the  Magdalen  Avard  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  some  statements.  Out  of  350 
patients  admitted  to  the  venereal  Avards  in  1868, 
55  only  discharged  themselves.  I  ascertained  from 
the  sister  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  Avere 
married  women  Avho  returned  to  their  families  ;  there 
were  others  who  Avent  back  to  their  trades,  some  to  their 
situations  or  friends,  and  others  not  necessarily  to 
prostitution.  In  the  next  year,  out  of  373,  61  were 
self-discharged,  and  the  same  facts  hold  good ;  so  that 
if  Avomen  are  not  treated  with  coercion,  if  they  are 
treated  with  kindness,  and  if  refbrraing  influences  are 
used,  as  they  ought  to  be  in  A'oluntary  hospitals,  and 
as  to  some  extent  they  are  used,  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  will  be  sufficient  to  detain  the  Avomeu  in  hospital, 

20.304.  You  think  that  a  little  persuasion  Avould  be 
effectual  ? — I  do  cordially  believe  it. 

20.305.  Have  you  visited  Plymouth  and  Devon- 
port? — I  have.  I  have  spent  my  holidays  for  four 
successive  years  in  the  south  and  south-west  of  Eng- 
land, and  have  visited  those  towns  on  several  occasions, 

20.306.  Have  you  recently  ^formed  any  estimate 
of  the  number  of  prostitutes  in   those  towns  — I 
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FoRI'Y"  would  rather  quote  some  statistics  taken  from  the 
FIFTH  DA.Y.  census  abstracts  of  1861.    On  page  21  I  find  that  in 

 the  municipal  and  parliamentary  limits  of  the  three 

towns  there  were  65,050  women  of  all  ages.  Under 
IL  B.  Williams.        ^^^^.^  ^^w^^  limits  there  were  19,628 

M    1^871    females,  5,585  of  these  being  aged  10  and  under  15 

 ■    years;  of  from  the  ages  of  15  to  30,  which  are  the 

extreme  limits  of  prostitution,  there  were  18,625. 
This  is  shown  at  page  346,  vol.  2.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  police  found,  when  they  commenced  their 
investigations,  2,020  prostitutes — that  would  be  a  pro- 
portion of  1  in  every  9  females  of  between  15  and  30 
years  of  age,  which  would  include  all  married  women 
and  all  respectable  spinsters  of  all  ranks  of  society 
between  those  ages.  I  think  the  improbability  of 
that  statement  being  correct  is  quite  self-evident.  If 
you  extend  the  age  from  15  to  35  years  of  age,  it  would 
be  1  in  11  according  to  these  figures  taken  from  the 
census  tables. 

20.307.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  ofieras  to  the 
formation  of  industrial  homes  or  other  homes  for  the  re- 
ceiving and  reclamation  of  these  women  ? — I  am  very 
anxious  that  this  Commission  should  recommend  to  the 
Government  that  means  should  be  adopted  to  promote 
Christian  charity  in  that  direction,  but  certainly  not  in 
the  way  of  penitential  reformatories  for  young  fallen 
girls.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  prostitutes  under  15  to  render  the 
measure  operative  or  useful.  Then  it  would  lead  to 
evasion  ;  Avomen  would  pretend  to  he  over  15  if  you  took 
that  to  be  the  age  ;  they  would  also  make  a  start  in  life 
as  branded  criminals,  and  their  compulsory  detention 
would  be  iuefi'ectual  for  their  refonnation ;  but  if  you 
can  start  industrial  homes  in  which  orphan  and  necessi- 
tous female  children  may  be  saved  from  a  possible  career 
of  vice  hereafter,  you  would  be  effecting  a  very  great 
national  benefit.  I  believe  that  might  be  adopted  in  this 
way,  that  if  the  Government  in  particular  towns  would 
offer  grants-in-aid,  or  pay  the  rent  of  the  Homes,  on 
condition  that  societies  and  charitable  individuals 
should  form  themselves  into  committees  to  support 
and  manage  those  Homes,  which  should  be  based  on 
a  family  system,  with  the  mother's  love  and  authority 
supreme,  you  would  then  have  a  very  vast  sphere 
of  usefulness,  and  reclaim,  or  rather  save,  many  of 
these  young  girls  Avho  are  friendless  and  orphans, 
but  who  would  probably  afterwai'ds  come  to  the  streets. 
I  find  by  the  statistics  of  the  Rescue  Society,  which 
are  likewise  sujiported  by  the  statistics  of  other  insti- 
tutions, that  four  out  of  eveiy  six  who  come  under  the 
care  of  those  institutions  as  fallen  women  were  orphan 
children. 

20.308.  Would  you  make  street  walking  a  qualifi- 
cation for  admission  to  those  refuges  ?  Must  a  girl  be 
a  prostitute  before  you  admit  her,  or  must  she  be  on 
the  streets  soliciting  as  a  qualification  ? — I  would  not 
interfere  with  public  solicitation  at  all  except  to  forbid 
it  as  an  offence  against  public  decency.  I  would  not 
have  a  woman  taken  by  compulsion  from  the  streets 
to  a  reformatory. 

20.309.  Would  you  take  any  friendless  girl,  whether 
chaste  or  unchaste  ? — I  more  especially  allude  to 
unfallen  children  under  14  or  15  years  of  age. 

20.310.  I  only  want  to  understand  exactly  what 
would  be  the  constitution  of  the  homes  you  would 
propose  to  provide  for  these  destitute  orjihans.  Would 
you  admit  into  these  establishments  female  children 
who  are  leading  a  bad  life,  or  would  you  admit  any 
poor  child  who  is  destitute  of  friends  ? — Any  poor 
child  who  is  destitute. 

20.311.  It  has  been  suggested  to  this  Commission 
that  although  these  rescue  societies  and  homes  do  a 
great  deal  of  good,  yet  in  one  sense  they  do  harm, 
because  they  promote  prostitution  as  a  means  of  getting 
into  them.  Is  that  within  your  experience  ? — I  never 
heard  the  idea  started. 

20.312.  It  has  been  stated  that  such  is  the  extent  of 
poverty  and  destitution  in  this  city  that  a  poor  girl, 
thinking  it  a  benefit  to  get  admission  to  one  of  these 
houses,  Avould  go  into  the  streets  and  qualify  herself 


for  admission  by  prostitution  ? — It  is  so  remarkable  a 
statement,  so  absurd,  that  I  cannot  deal  with  it. 

20.313.  {Mr.  Rij lands.)  With  respect  to  the  refor- 
mation of  women  of  this  character,  has  your  attention 
been  directed  to  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Acton,  at 
page  264  of  his  book  on  "  prostitution,"  in  relation  to 
the  Lock  Hospital  in  London,  that  out  of  169  ordinary 
cases  of  diseased  women  who  went  into  the  hospital, 
42  or  24-8  per  cent,  went  into  the  asylum,  which  I 
suppose  is  a  sort  of  reformatory  ? — Yes. 

20.314.  While  out  of  708  government  patients  only 
34,  or  barely  4-7  per  cent.,  went  into  that  asylum  ?— 
My  attention  has  been  directed  to  that. 

20.315.  Should  you  think  that  proves  by  statistics, 
to  a  remarkable  extent,  the  opinion  that  has  been 
formed  by  persons  from  observation  of  the  operation 
of  these  Acts,  that  they  put  in  the  way  of  the  futnre 
reformation  of  these  women  a  very  serious  impediment  ? 
— Decidedly  so  ;  and  the  same  fact  is  strikingly  ap- 
parent in  the  statistics  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  at 
Devonport.  Under  the  voluntary  system  there,  50 
per  cent,  were  reclaimed,  whereas  under  the  Acts,  out 
of  644  admitted  into  hospital  in  1870  only  43,  or  less 
than  7  per  cent,  were  reclaimed. 

20.316.  You  say  in  your  judgment  these  Acts  pro- 
duce prostitutes  ? — I  do. 

20.317.  Is  there  any  striking  circumstance  or  argu- 
ment you  could  present  to  tlie  Commission  to  supp'ort 
that  opinion  ? — I  have  very  remarkable  illustrations 
of  it  here,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you  if  you  will 
allow  me  the  time. 

20.318.  But  without  going  into  details,  from  your 
observation  and  conversation  with  these  women,  that 
is  your  judgment,  that  the  operation  of  the  Act  has 
directly  led  to  the  increase  of  prostitutes  ? — I  have 
positive  proof  in  many  instances,  and  am  now  willing 
to  produce  them  to  you,  that  girls  who  were  not 
prostitutes  have  been  manufactured  into  prostitutes  as 
the  result  of  this  system. 

20.319.  That  is  to  say,  I  suppose  according  to  the 
evidence  which  has  come  within  your  knowledge,  a 
girl  who  might  be  imprudent  in  her  conduct  and 
guilty  of  a  certain  amount  of  looseness  in  her  character, 
but  not  a  prostitute,  has  by  the  operation  of  these  Acts 
been  pushed  down  into  the  rank  of  a  common  prosti- 
tute — And  not  even  where  they  were  so  bad  as  that, 
but  girls  who  have  made  a  single  slip  merely,  who 
have  gone  wrong  with  one  man  only. 

20.320.  Do  you  think  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
gii-ls  upon  the  streets  are  very  young  ? — Not  under 
15  years  of  age  decidedly,  but  from  16  to  17,  and  up 
to  21  and  22  the  majority  of  them. 

20.321.  Then  you  do  not  consider  the  proportion  we 
have  had  given  us  from  the  evidence,  that  in  1865  in 
the  Devonport  district  there  were  1,770  women  out  of 
whom  not  less  than  212  were  as  young  as  15  and 
under.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  ages  of  these 
women  should  you  be  inclined  to  doubt  that  statement  ? 
— I  should  term  that  statement  a  wild  exaggeration. 

20.322.  Would  you  be  of  opinion  that  there  was  but 
a  small  proportion? — A  practical  refutation  of  such 
a  statement  may  be  gathered  from  these  same  statistics 
which  I  have  quoted,  and  to  which  I  Avould  again  refer. 
If  they  were  on  the  streets,  regular  prostitutes,  they 
would  of  course  be  subject  to  the  same  risk  of  disease 
as  other  prostitutes.  I  find  then,  that  out  of  the  350 
patients  admitted  into  the  Magdalen  wards  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  1868,  oidy  nine  were 
under  15  years  of  age  ;  in  1869,  out  of  373  admitted, 
only  six  were  mider  15  years  of  age;  in  1870,  out 
of  372,  only  eight  were  under  15  years  of  age,  and 
I  learnt  from  the  nurse  that  some  of  those  cases 
were  cases  of  violation  Avhere  the  children  were  not 
prostitutes.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  class  of  prostitutes, 
as  a  class,  of  such  tender  years  auywhei'e. 

20.323.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  Speaking  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  you  are  aware  that  the  370 
and  350  you  mention  were  all  cases  of  young  women 
who  had  discharges  and  sores,  but  there  are  a  vast 
number  more  women  in  the  other  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital who  are  likewise  sufl^ering  from  syphilis  and 
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other  forms  of  venereal  disease  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
that. 

20.324.  You  are  not  aware,  of  course,  that  the 
average  is  much  larger  than  that  which  you  mention  ? 
— No,  and  this  would  make  the  ratio  still  less  in  the 
case  of  these  young  children. 

20.325.  As  to  retaining  the  women,  you  have  found 
no  difficulty  whatever  with  regard  io  the  women  re- 
maining ? — None  whatever.  I  see  no  reason  why 
with  a  proper  system  there  should  be  more  difficulty 
in  retaining  women  in  hospitals  than  in  Homes. 

20.326.  And  the  only  difficulty,  if  there  is  any,  with 
Avhich  the  authorities  have  to  contend  as  to  keeping 
them  in  hospital,  is  the  influence  used  from  without  ? 
— Decidedly.  The  restrictions  are  perhaps  not  suf- 
ficiently stringent. 

20.327.  You  cannot  put  them  into  effect  ? — No. 

20.328.  There  are  the  husband  and  lover  ? — Yes. 

20.329.  The  home  and  the  children  ?— Yes. 

20.330.  But  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  grand 
thing  if  after  these  women  came  into  the  hospital  there 
was  offered  them  an  industrial  avocation,  so  that  they 
might  go  into  decent,  civilised  life  again  ? — I  do 
indeed. 

24.331.  That  the  women  themselves  are  not  of  a 
character  to  offer  any  opposition  to  that  which  is  con- 
ducted sensibly,  kindly,  and  earnestly  ? — I  believe  nine 
out  of  10  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  any  means 
of  getting  a  respectable  living. 

20.332.  {Mr.  Applcgarth.)  Do  you  know  anything 
of  the  operation  of  these  Acts  in  the  protected  districts 
with  regard  to  clandestine  prostitution  ? — I  may 
merely  state  these  facts  (I  do  not  want  to  make  too 
much  of  them),  that  at  Plymouth  I  have  met  with  a 
very  considerable  number  of  clandestine  prostitutes. 
On  two  successive  evenings  I  met  with  five  ;  one  of 
those  women  with  that  peculiar  roll  of  the  eye  which  is 
as  persuasive  a  form  of  solicitation  as  any  other,  led 
me  to  know  what  her  character  was.  She  stopped 
and  looked  into  a  shop  window.  I  followed,  and  she 
turned  ilp  a  lane  and  waited  for  me.  I  said,  "  Why  did 
you  not  allow  me  to  speak  to  you  in  the  street  ? " 
iShe  said,  "  We  must  not,  the  police  are  so  sharp  in 
"  looking  after  us  now."  I  found  from  her  that 
another  sister  was  a  prostitute  with  herself.  Neither 
of  them  were  under  the  Acts.  At  Southampton  I 
have  met  with  a  very  considerable  number  of  women 
who  are  not  registered,  and  the  same  at  Woolwich, 
and  the  same  at  Chatham,  and  the  same  at  Dover. 

20.333.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  it  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  is  or  is  not  a  clandestine 
prostitute,  as  it  is  to  determine  what  is  a  regular 
prostitute.  Now  there  being  so  much  difficulty  about 
this  matter,  do  you  think  your  vast  experience  enables 
you  to  say  that  these  Acts  have  been  the  means  of 
increasing  clandestine  prostitution  ? — I  have  no  ques- 
tion that  their  tendency  is  in  that  direction. 

20.334.  You  think  it  is  ?— Decidedly. 

20.335.  You  spoke  with  regard  to  the  examination  ; 
you  believe  it  to  be  cruel  ? — Not  always  actually  cruel 
at  the  time  ;  but  women  complain  of  subsequent  pain 
and  suffering  from  it. 

20.336.  Do  you  know  whether  as  a  matter  of 
fact  pregnant  women  have  been  examined  with  the 
speculum  ? — I  do  know  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  one 
instance  which  I  may  mention  where  my  wife  visited 
a  woman  in  a  brothel;  I  have  my  wife's  memoranda 
here.  They  show  that  the  woman  was  subjected  to 
examination  up  to  six  weeks  before  her  confinement. 
I  may  refer  to  the  fact  also  that  a  woman  made  the 
same  statement  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Applsgarth 
and  myself,  one  woman  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Apple- 
garth  and  myself,  but  this  is  not  the  woman  I  specially 
referred  to  my  wife  having  visited,  who  declared, 
and  I  made  inquiries  amongst  the  other  women  as  to 
the  fact,  and  discovered  that  she  had  been  examined 
with  the  speculum  up  to  within  six  or  seven  weeks  of 
her  confinement.  From  other  inquiries  I  am  quite 
sure  this  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  districts. 

20.337.  Did  this  woman  explain  to  the  doctor  that 


she  was  within  six  weeks  of  her  confinement  ? — She 
did. 

20.338.  I  suppose  the  doctor  would  know  it  without 
telling  at  all  ? — No  doubt. 

20.339.  Do  you  think  it  was  stated  as  emphatically 
as  it  was  told  to  you  and  me  ? — Yes. 

20.340.  Do  you  think,  although  a  prostitute,  her 
word  can  be  relied  on  ? — I  do.  That  same  woman,  on 
another  occasion,  exclaimed  against  the  Acts  as  being 
a  most  immoral  system,  because  it  brought  more  mar- 
ried men  to  them. 

20.341.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that  the 
amount  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhcea  in  Paris  as  com- 
pared with  the  amount  in  London  is  something  fearful, 
in  spite  of  attemjits  which  are  made  to  decrease  the 
amounts.  I  take  it  that  in  your  vast  experience 
in  reclaiming  these  girls  you  have  seen  a  numljer  of 
Fi'euch  prostitutes  in  the  English  market,  if  I  may  so 
term  it  ? — Yes. 

20.342.  Have  you  found  that  these  girls,  many  of 
whom  have  been  brought  under  similar  Acts  in  France, 
have  been  as  easy  to  reclaim  as  English  girls  ? — They 
are  utterly  irreclaimable. 

20.343.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  fact  of  their 
being  under  similar  Acts  in  PVance  ? — I  do. 

20.344.  We  have  heard  from  witnesses  Avho  have 
preceded  you  that  these  girls  were  in  the  habit  of 
indulging  in  all  kinds  of  beastly  practices  most 
shocking  to  hear  of? — That  is  a  well-known  fact 
amongst  the  French  women. 

20.345.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  in  plain 
language  what  that  really  means  ? — It  is  so  utterly 
obscene  tuat  I  shrink  from  doing  that  even  in  the 
presence  of  gentlemen. 

20.346.  We  have  heard  some  very  painful  things, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  anything  you  can  say  will  be 
more  painful  ? — It  is  a  common  practice  then,  amongst 
French  women,  and  those  who  resort  to  them,  not 
only  to  avoid  the  natural  use  of  their  bodies,  but  to  go 
even  below  the  felony  and  obscenity  of  sodomy,  and 
to  apply  their  mouths  to  each  others'  private  parts. 
That  is  a  well-known  feature,  but  one  only,  of  their 
most  horrid  lecherous  practices,  another  being  that 
these  women  frequently  subject  themselves  to  carnal 
connection  with  beasts  for  the  sake  of  money,  and  in 
the  presence  of  men  who  come  to  witness  it. 

20.347.  Doyou  attribute  that  gross  immorality  to 
the  kind  of  education  they  are  supposed  to  have 
received  under  Acts  in  France  ? — To  the  utter  deaden- 
ing of  conscience,  which  is  the  rapid  and  invariable 
result  upon  the  minds  of  all  women,  and  therefore 
upon  the  French  women,  who  are  taught  by  those 
regulation  systems  to  look  upon  their  condition  as  a 
lawful  one. 

20.348.  Have  you  ever  questioned  English  prosti- 
tutes as  to  their  opinion  of  the  practice  of  French 
prostitutes  ? — Frequently,  and  they  hold  them  in  such 
utter  abhorrence  that  I  can  scarcely  find  terms  in  which 
to  express  their  ahorrence  of  it.  For  instance,  I  went 
into  the  Haymarket  a  month  ago  with  some  Freuch 
tracts,  and  I  met  an  English  girl.  I  said.  "  I  don't  see 
any  "  French  women  here  to-night,"  and  she  said, 
"  Go  down  Waterloo  Place,  you  will  find  plenty  of  the 
"  beasts  there."  I  said,  •'  Why  do  you  call  them 
"  '  beasts  ?' "  She  said,  "  You  know  what  they  do. 
"  You  well  know  that  they  do  what  no  English  woman 
"  would  do." 

20.349.  We  may  take  it,  that  having  passed  many  of 
the  best  years  of  your  life  in  attempting  to  reclaim 
prostitutes,  you  have  in  the  course  of  your  experience 
come  across  numbers  of  French  girls,  and  that  these 
beastly  practices  and  the  deadened  state  of  the  con- 
science arises  out  of  the  fact  that  they  ha ^•e  been  under 
the  system  of  training  or  legislation  in  France,  which 
in  some  form  or  other  recognised  prostitution  ? — I 
attribute  it  to  that.  I  am  sorr.y  also  to  learn  that  these 
practices  are  become  more  prevalent  in  the  subjected 
districts. 

20.350.  In  this  country? — In  this  country. 

20.351.  Amongst  English  prostitutes? — Amongst 
English  prostitutes,  who  are  now  receiving  solicita- 
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siipiily  find  demand.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case, 
tions  from  men  to  indulge  in  similar  atrocious 
practices.  I  could  give  one  or  two  horrible  instances 
of  this. 

20,350.  Do  you  think  it  is  any  proof  of  what  yon 
liave  just  said  that  these  notices  for  these  girls  to 
appear  for  periodical  examination  are  produced  and 
presented  to  men  when  soliciting  them  ? — That  is  the 
use  they  make  of  them — the  invariable  use. 

20.353.  You  spoke  with  regard  to  voluntary  Homes. 
Do  you  really  think  if  Government  Avas  tolmild  Homes 
voluntary  ettbrts  would  sustain  them  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  need  for  the  action  of  Government  at  all. 

20.354.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  so? — You 
were  speaking  of  Industrial  Homes  for  young  children  ? 

20.355.  Those  only  ? — Those  only  for  young  chil- 
dren. If  Government  would  offer  to  pay  the  rent,  it 
need  not  be  done  on  any  very  extravagant  scale, 
simply  the  rent  of  so  many  small  and  distinct  houses 
in  any  given  town,  I  believe  it  would  be  provocative 
of  charity  to  a  great  extent.  Homeless  children, 
gutter  children,  and  neglected  orphan  children  would 
be  gathered  in  and  saved  from  the  streets. 

20.356.  With  reference  to  your  Homes,  how  many 
fallen  girls  have  you  applied  for  admission  in  a  year  ? 
— The  Ecscue  Society  receives  yearly  on  an  average 
500  and  rejects  yearly  on  an  average  500  from  want 
of  room  and  funds. 

20.357.  You  reject  500  more  than  you  can  accom- 
modate ? — Yes,  yearly. 

20.358.  Is  there  any  other  point  Avhich  you  desire 
to  lay  before  this  Commission?  —  I  should  like  to 
have  given  the  actual  insfances  of  girls  who  were 
just  on  the  brink  of  evil  being  pushed  over  and  pre- 
cipitated 'into  vice  by  this  system,  in  consequence  of 
the  action  of  the  police  bi  inging  them  up  for  examina- 
tion. I  have  many  instances  of  that  character,  if  you 
could  have  given  me  the  necessary  time. 

20.359.  Have  you  any  paper  which  you  could  pro- 
duce and  put  in  ? — I  have  many  papers  here,  with 
important  facts  and  statements  which  I  should  like  to 
bring  out,  if  time  psrmitted,  but  I  may  just  state  this 
as  to  the  increasing  depravity  of  the  women  and  their 
decreasing  hopefulness,  that  I  have  the  testimony  here 
of  several  other  persons  engaged  in  the  work,  and 
amongst  them  that  of  Mrs.  Macdonald,  the  matron 
of  the  Exeter  Penitentiary,  who  receives  a  large 
number  of  cases  from  Plymouth,  whose  statement 
is  that  "  she  finds  the  operation  of  the  Acts  has  been 
"  most  demoralizing,  the  women  being  quite  unlike 
"  what  they  were  before  the  Acts  came  into  operation, 
"  and  that  the  chance  of  their  reformation  is  very  much 
"  ou  the  decrease."  I  am  authorised  by  her  to  use 
that  statement  in  any  way  I  like.  I  have  the  same  testi- 
mony from  Mrs.  Clayton,  the  matron  of  a  Home  at 
Woolwich,  who  also  combines  missionary  efforts  with 
that.  She  finds  it  utterly  hopeless  to  go  amongst  the 
women.  They  will  ]iot  enter  Homes  now.  Their  con- 
duct in  the  streets  is  very  flagitious,  brazen,  and  hard- 
ened. They  pride  themselves  on  being  Government 
girls,  and  look  down  on  the  others,  and  boast  of  being 
treated  so  much  better  in  hospital  than  the  ordinary 
London  women,  and  look  upon  themselves  as  a  privi- 
leged class.  She  feels  her  work  is  hopeless.  And 
also  states  that  Mrs.  Walker,  the  matron  of  Penton- 
ville  Institution,  will  not  receive  the  Government 
women,  as  nothing  is  to  be  done  with  them.  Then 
there  is  my  own  Avork.  I  carry  this  card  continually 
with  me,  "  *  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  ;  go  and  sin 
"  no  more.' — John  viii.  2.  If  you  should  be  desi- 
"  rous  of  quitting  your  present  mode  of  life,  go  to 
"  the  Society  for  the  Rescue  of  Young  Women  and 
"  Children,  85,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  where  you 
"  may  either  receive  assistance  or  advice  any  day 
"  between  1 1  and  4  o'clock,"  and  I  had  a  share  in 
reclaiming,  before  the  Acts  came  into  operation, 
many  women  from  Greenwich  and  Woolwich.  I  find 
it  is  no  use  to  make  them  the  offer  of  a  Home  now. 
They  will,  instead,  defend  their  mode  of  life  and  argue 
that  they  are  necessary. 


20.360.  {Cluiirma')!.)  You  find  that  these  cards  are 
not  made  use  of  as  they  used  to  be? — No. 

20.361.  {Mr.  Applegarth.)  Have  you  any  restric- 
tions in  your  Homes  with  regard  to  inducing  the 
girls  by  threats  not  to  go,  to  compel  them  to  stay 
when  they  get  there  ? — No. 

20.362.  They  ai'e  free  to  go  as  they  please  ? — They 
enter  with  the  understanding  that  the  object  sought  is 
their  reclamation,  and  they  are  to  remain  a  sufficient 
time  with  us  until  we  get  them  out.  They  put  them- 
selves entirely  in  our  hands;  but  a  girl  can  leave  at 
any  time  by  giving  three  days'  notice  if  she  wishes  to 
go.    That  is  not  very  frequently  the  case. 

20.363.  You  provide  them  with  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  and  a  situation  as  soon  as  you  can  ? — Yes. 

20.364.  And  yet  you  find  that  since  the  Acts  came 
into  operation  in  the  Woolwich  district  the  girls 
hesitate  to  go  ? — Yes,  they  will  not  go.  One  reason 
may  bo  that  they  are  so  much  moi'e  prosperous  in  their 
traffic. 

20.365.  {Mr.  Holmes  Cooic.)  Are  you  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  speculum  is  very  rarely  used  in  the 
venereal  wai'ds,  and  the  girls  would  object  to  it  very 
strongly.  The  cases  get  Avell  without  such  unnecessary 
exposure  and  treatment  ? — In  voluntary  hospitals  I 
am  aware  of  that  fact  that  they  are  very  rarely 
examined  with  the  speculum. 

20.366.  It  demoralizes  them  to  have  a  number  of 
young  men  staring  at  them  ? — It  does,  and  in  some 
cases  where  it  has  been  done  women  have  bitterly 
complained  to  me. 

20.367.  It  is  hardening  ? — It  is  hardening. 

20.368.  {Chairman.)  Where  was  that  case  of  a 
woman  being  examined  within  six  or  seven  weeks  of 
her  confinement  ? — That  was  at  Greenwich. 

20.369.  Who  was  the  examining  surgeon  ? — Dr. 
Stewart.    There  were  two  women  at  Greenwich. 

20.370.  {Mr.  Applcgarth.)  Although  so  entirely 
opposed  as  you  are  to  these  Acts,  do  you  consider  that 
the  public  agitation  to  which  they  have  given  rise 
will  result  in  jmblic  attention  being  called  to  prosti- 
tution, and  will  lead  to  philanthropic  and  benevolent 
jjeople  devising  means  both  for  preventing  prostitution 
and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  prostitute  ? — 
That  is  my  firm  conviction. 

20.371.  Are  you  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  if 
this  Commission  should  recommend  the  repeal  of  the 
Acts  an  enterprising  public-spirited  people  would 
organise  efforts  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  prostitu- 
tion and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  prostitute  ? 
— I  have  before  stated  that  I  look  upon  that  as  the 
certain  result  of  this  agitation. 

20.372.  Do  you  think  that  public  attention  is  more 
likely  to  be  directed  to  the  various  causes  which  lead 
to  prostitution  ? — I  think  so,  most  decidedly. 

20.373.  Do  you  think  if  to-morrow  all  the  prosti- 
tutes could  be  cleared  out  of  the  streets  without  striking 
at  the  root  you  would  be  merely  passing  a  large  number 
through  the  ranks  of  prostitution  continually  ? — Unless 
you  strike  at  the  roots. 

20.374.  And  you  believe  public  attention  would  be 
directed  to  the  causes? — I  do.  The  public  mind  wil. 
fasten  itself  ou  the  moral  rather  than  the  medical 
aspects  of  this  question. 

20.375.  And  therefore  if  those  who  are  so  strongly  in 
favour  of  these  Acts  turn  round  and  say.  Now  we  will 
go  in  for  the  repeal  of  them,  they  would  claim  a  vast 
amount  of  advantage  and  good  from  these  Acts  ? — In 
hereafter  diminishing  the  moral  evils  which  partly,  as 
they  say,  brought  the  Acts  into  existence. 

20.376.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  contemplate  the  pos- 
sibility of  extinguishing  prostitution  ? — I  contem- 
plate its  reduction,  that  it  may  be  quite  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

20.377.  But  without  going  into  considerations  which 
are  obvious,  in  your  experience  of  the  world  do  you 
think  it  possible  materially  to  diminish  the  number 
of  prostitutes  ?  Is  not  it  very  much  a  question  of 
supply  and  demand  — I  think  there  is  a  very  gi'eat 
error  in  that  universal  opinion  that  it  is  a  question  of 
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I  think  prior  to  that,  prostitution  owes  its  chief  root 
to  a  wrong  pubUc  sentiment  as  to  the  comparative 
criminality  of  unchastity  in  rnen  and  women. 

20.378.  And  that  the  educational  effects  produced 
by  an  amendment  of  the  law  will  teach  men  the  public 
sentiment  that  unchastity  is  not  the  venial  tiling  that  it 
is  regarded  now  ? — I  believe  so,  and  that  there  will  be 
many  other  meliorating  influences  at  work.  I  believe 
that  the  progress  of  education  will  reduce  prostitu- 
tion, and  providing  better  homes  for  the  working 
poor.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  a  measure  which 
Avould  enable  better  dwellings  to  be  provided  for  the 
working  classes  in  large  cities  by  public  loan,  similar 
to  that  enabling  landlords  in  country  districts  to  erect 
cottages.  The  immodesty  that  is  sometimes  found  in 
poor  English  families  arises  from  the  condition  of 
their  dwellings  very  much,  and  ameliorative  plans  of 
the  character  I  have  stated  Avould  have  the  effect 
A-ery  much  of  checking  this.  I  believe  also  that  pros- 
titution in  London  is  decreasing  very  much  from  wliat 
it  was  10  years  ago,  even  within  my  own  recollection. 
I  can  go  to  parts  of  the  metropolis  now  where  there 
are  not  one  half  the  number  of  prostitutes  there  were 
before. 

20.379.  (Mr.  Applcgarth.)  Do  you  believe  the 
crowded  state  of  the  dwellings  in  large  towns  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  prostitution  ? — It  is  a  fruitful  source 


of  that  lack  of  modesty  produced  in  young  females  FGKTT- 
which  ultimately  leads  to  prostitution.  FIFTH  DAT. 

20.380.  (  Chairman.)  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there 

has  been  an  improvement  in  public  decency  in  late  ^  wilUams 
years  ? — Yes.  '  

20.381.  And  you  think  the  progress  of  that  ira-    13  May  1871. 

provcment  will  have  a  marked  effect  on  prostitution  ?  

— Yes,  may  we  not  get  the  same  change  in  public 
sentiment  in  regard  to  immorality  as  we  have  had 

with  regard  to  drunkenness  in  the  last  50  years  ? 

20.382.  (J/r.  Applcgarth.)  Have  you  had  sufficient 
opportunity,  having  visited  the  homes  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  working  classes,  to  notice  whether  there 
Avas  an  internal  improvement? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it 
whatever. 

20.383.  You  have  seen  an  improvement  ? — I  have 
seen  a  very  large  improvement  already. 

20.384.  {Mr.  Holmes  Coote.)  Do  you  rot  think 
it  v/ould  be  a  very  great  thing  to  make  dissolute 
habits  amongst  men  discreditable  to  them,  that  people 
ought  to  mark  it  by  opinion  where  a  man  goes  about 
indulging  in  dissolute  conduct  instead  of  letting  it 
pass  over  in  the  way  society  now  does,  not  expressing 
entire  disapproval  of  such  conduct  ? — I  do  decidedly. 

20385.  {Mr.  Apidegarth.)  Would  you  have  such 
conduct  made  peual  ? — Deliberate  seduction  I  would. 
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16,692. 
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Absentees,  See  "  Back  Women,  &c." 

Accommodation. 
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6783. 
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Concealment  of  disease  induced  by,  20,180-20,187. 
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19,773,  19,782-19,792,  19,829-19,837. 
Extension  desirable,  19,860-19,862. 
Object  of,  5262-5267. 
Women  suffer  greatly  under,  19,875. 

Commencement  of.    (See  Appendix). 
Aldershot,  14,154. 
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Dover,  15,422-15,428. 

Portsmouth,  10,102-10,139,  10,141. 
Deterrent  effects.   (See  Deterrent  Effects.) 
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19,20. 

How  operate  to  reduce  numbers  of  prostitutes,  354- 
357. 

Immoral  tendency  of,  7412-7421,  7465-7489,  16,917- 
16,921,  17,326-17,332,  18,234-18,239.  18,440-18,445, 
20,100-20,101,  20,275-20,276,  20,290-20,293. 
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Mode  of  administering,  16,455-16,460,  20,299-20,300. 
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14,446. 
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6424. 
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Produce  prostitutes,  20,316-20,319,  20,358. 


Acts — continued. 

Proportion  of  women  found  diseased  at  commencement 
of,  1687. 

Prostitution  increased  by,  18,043-18,048, 18,076-18,080 

18,395-18,399. 
Tend  to  degrade  women,  17,403. 

Admiralty. 

Administers  Acts  conjointly  with  War  Office,  16,449. 

Instructions,  1393-1400. 

Regulations,  2253-2262. 
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Aitken,  Dr.,  1479-1480,  1645,  1647. 
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Examination  no  difficulty  with,  13,929-13,934. 
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State  of  women  at,  13,705-13,712,   13,713,  13,904, 
13,911,  15,815,  15,819. 
At  commencement  of  Acts,  13,684,  13,688,  13,697. 
At  present  time,  13,748,  13,856. 

Type  of  Disease  at — 
At  commencement  of  Acts,  13,126-13,131,  13,683- 
13,686,     13,694,    15,147-15,148,  15,815-15,816, 
15,817,  15,819. 
At  present  time,  13,710-13,711, 13,713-13,714, 13,720- 
13,723. 

Amelioration  of   Disease,   14,503,  14,598,  14,604- 
14,707. 

Anonymous  Communications,  9,268-9,273. 

Appearances  (before  magistrate). 
Cases  heard  in  private,  4968-4975. 
Proceedings  on,  374-380,  4959-4965. 
Small  number  of,  368-373.    (See  Magistrate.) 

Application. 

For  discharge  from  hospital.    (See  Hospital.) 
For  relief  from  periodical  examination,  10,252-10,260, 
14,394-14,398. 

Area. 

Enlargement  of  made  no  sensible  difference  in  numbers, 
363. 

Army. 

Belgian,  14,772,  14,775,  14,950-14,955,  14,989-14,996. 
British,  14,773-14,776. 
French,  14,774. 

Athens,  1778. 

Average  Stay  in  Hospital,  46/3^678,  10,340. 

Back  Women,  2344-2349. 

Proceedings  ordered  against,  1266-1268,  1381,  17,427, 
17,431. 

Bastardy  Lavs^s,  20,095. 

Beds. 

At  commencement  of  Acts,  460. 
Gradual  increase  of,  477. 

Increase  in  number  of  women  admitted  into  hospital  due 

to  increase  in  number  of,  3598-3609. 
Numbers  of,  7950-7953,  10,345,  11,556-11,559. 
Occupied,  diminution  in  numbers  of,  6154-6159,  7965- 

7974,  10,356-10,359. 

Beerhouses  Act,  5108-5115. 

Beerhouses. 

Great  decrease  in  numbers  of,  owing  to  Acts,  346,  347. 
Difficulty  of  getting  convictions  against,  12,311-12,312. 
The  resort  of  prostitutes,  6390-6391. 
Used  as  brothels,  413,  14,198-14,200,  14,207-14,210, 
14,268-14,275,  20,089-20,090. 

Birmingham,  5199,  5210,  5238,  12,659,  12,710-12,718. 
Hospital,  12,723-12,748. 

Board  of  Health,  8224. 
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Brawling,  5038,  5039,  5135-5138. 
Brickfields,  The,  1192. 

Brothels. 
.  Beer  and  wine  trade  mixed  up  with,  12,242. 
Causes  of  decrease  in  numbers  of,  81,  98-100,  675,  953, 
968. 

Diminution  in  number  of  women  first  cause  of  decrease 

in  numbers  of,  81. 
Operation  of  Acts,  81,  353-355,  953-957,  3918,  6425. 
Concurrent  causes  of  decrease  of,  250-251,  262-263,  265. 
Decrease  in  numbers  of,  1880-1882,  2207. 
Decrease  gone  on  pari  passu,  with  decrease  in  numljer  of 

women,  349. 
Decrease  liow  proved,  9152. 
Decrease  how  brought  about  by  Acts,  354-357. 
Definition  of,  181-182,  412,  496,  1097,  9730,  9737. 
Lowest  class  of,  should  be  suppressed,  16,939. 
Frequented  by  boys  and  young  girls,  9123-9134,  9300- 

9304. 

Indictment  of  keepers  of,  (see  Brothel  Keepers)  8719- 

8  724,  8775,  8782. 
Metropolitan  Police  instrumental  in  suppressing,  5015. 
Numbers  of.    (See  Appendix  B.  3.,  p.  7^6.) 

In  Devonport,  25-42,  510,  518-567. 

Plymouth,  519-522,  537-545,  8688. 

Stonehouse,  527,  552-557,569. 

In  whole  of  Devonport  district,  25-42,  495,  585-589, 
595-598-600. 
■     Police  do  not  repress,  6836,  8318-8323. 

Proceedings  against,  at  Common  Law,  6418-6422. 
Tendency  of  Acts  to   substitute  private  lodgings, 
3175-3178,  4242-4244,  13,010-13,014. 
^      Threatened  by  police,  17,569-17,575. 
See  also,  11,179,  13,643,  13,645,  13,957-14,411-14,419, 

14,426-14,437,  18,240-18,243. 
Brothel  Keepers. 

Acts  a  source  of  profit  to,  14,277,  14,455-14,457,  14,448- 

14,410,  19,739,  19,802. 
Assistance  rendered  to  police  by,  1305-1306. 
All  in  favour  of  Acts,  12,629,  1422,  18,396. 
Chief  local  opponents  of  Acts,  1195,  636-637. 
Harbouring  diseased  prostitutes,  11,383-11,396,  14,338- 

14,351,  14,659-14,661,  16,132-16,134. 
In  Hong  Kong  pay  for  licence   and  for  support  of 

women  in  hospital,  14,771- 
Section  relating  to,  should  be  repealed,  17,371,  18,192- 
18,196. 

Harbouring  young  girls,  10,515,  11,382,  12,209-12,212, 
12,243-12,245,  12,302,  12,303,  14,352-14,353. 

Penalties  against,  should  be  increased,  6722,  6723. 

Traffic  of,  in  women,  12,969-12,971.  See  also,  11,193- 
11,194,  12,835-12,836,  14,425. 

Bye-laws,  5092-5104,  6414-6417,  6721-6724. 

Byrne,  Mr.,  4312. 

Cases. 

Ann  Compton,  17,451. 
Annie  Brown,  13,349. 
Annie  King,  9104-9106. 
Annie  Lilley,  13,377. 
Ann  Salter,  1500,  2732-2739. 

Bessie  Blewitt,  712-717,  1147-1152,  1525-1536,  8269, 

8303,  8410-8412,  8440. 
Bessie  Hanford,  2615,  2634,  2731,  7881-7884,  9286- 

9293. 

Betsy  Johnson,  8462-8468,  8539,8962-8973,  9012-9024, 

9060-9065,  9381-9382. 
Brown,  17,455. 
Caroline  O'Brien,  1453,  8603. 
Carohne  Parkes,  3149-3151,  4183. 
Caroline  Roskin,  2428-2430. 
Caroline  Wilkins,  2722-2730. 

Catherine  Davis,  4422-4435,   8532-8538,  8607-8613, 

8943,  8961,  8991-9005. 
Catherine  CoUison,  9097-9099. 
Dockyard  case,  1897-1903,  2083-2090. 
Emm'a  Saunders,  1501,  2717-2719. 
Ellen  Martin,  432,  1106-1108,  1503,  8540-8542,  9102- 

9103  9383. 
Elizabeth  Holt,  15,635-15,650. 
Elizabeth  Forrest,  13,356. 
Fanny  Evans,  13,765-13,766. 
Emma  Cole,  9341,  9386. 
Kesiah  Atkins,  17,465-17,489,  17,895-17,923. 
EHza  Binney,  2605. 
Emma  Clance,  2721. 
Elizabeth  Borby,  8379-8387,  8389-8399. 
Girls  brought  up  without  cause,  12,576-12,578. 
Factory  doors  watched  by  police,  12,674. 
Graham,  2610-2614. 


Cases — continued. 

Francis  Hurrell's  daughters,  8422-8426. 

Jane  Featherstone,  13,328-13,343, 13,452, 13,465, 13,466- 

13,468,  13,585-13,593,  13,663-13,666. 
Jane  Sanders,  2375,  2401,  2717-2720. 
Laura  Clark,  8442-8445,  9090,  9371-9377. 
Lavinia  Lambert,  8427-8432,  9087-9089. 
Lady  who  lets  lodgings,  12,595-12,598. 
Maria  Bennett,  757-800,  1153-1170,  3561-3563,3588- 

3590,  3703-3709,  4406-4418-4421,  8240. 
Maxia  Bowden  or  Jeffi-ey,  8447,  8531,  8629,  9378-9380. 
Mary  Cousins,  3155-3157,  4183. 
Mary  Hagar,  4146-4164,  4448,  12,905-12,915. 
Mary  Jane  Edwards,  3152-3154,  4183. 
Mary  Jane  Sampson,  8406,  9364-9367. 
Mrs.  Roose's  cases,  8469-8470. 

No.  1,  8417-8421. 

No.  2,  8449-8460,  8532-8538,  8607-8613. 
Officer's  widow,  12,588-12,593. 

Raid  on  shop,  1039-1047,  1171-1173,  6946,  7001-7004, 
8622-8626. 

Respectable  women  interfered  with,  8496-8501,  9206, 

9222,  17,413-17,420. 
Soldier's  widow,  8471-8472,  9384-9385. 
Respectable  married  woman,  1174-11/6. 
Sarah  Cording  and  PhilHpa  Courts,  2364-2374. 
Stonehouse  workhouse  women,  8221. 
Mrs.  Dodd,  19,548,  19,550,  19,659-19,664. 
Mrs.  Mottershaw,  19,551-19,554,  19,665,  19,666. 
Eliza  Kemp,  19,558-19,667. 
Ralph,  19,929-19,933. 

Harriett  Hicks,  2358-2362,  2696-2716,  2740,  2748, 
3116-3122,  33;i2-3338,  3559,  3660,  3588,  3589,  3703, 
4639-4641,  6825-6829. 

Rosa  Slade,  2416-2420,  2763. 

Stonehouse  girl,  8446. 

Tailoress,  8438,  8439. 

Vickarey,  8448,  8531,  9100,  9101. 

The  Chatham  case,  13,324. 

Scott,  12,674,  12,703-12,706. 

Sophia— Plymouth,  7206. 

Dr.  Rules'  case,  8227-8240. 

West,  8531,  8629. 

Margaret  Ward  ~| 

Eliza  Davis 

^ZlT^'"  >'*''-^-*^^- 

Mary  Ann  Roberts 

Sarah  Mack  J 

Mary  Ann  Roberts  "j 

EmmaPellen        1 2430-2432. 

Maria  Lobb  J 

Susan  White,  14,571,  17,576-17,583. 

Mary  Eraser,  16,923,  16,924,  17,112-17,113. 

Louisa  ColHns,  17,096-17,103,  17,187. 

Mary  Howard,  17,111-17,117,  17,166-17,169,  17,187. 

Caroline  Wheeler,  17,111-17,118. 

Rooke,  17,350,  17,582. 

Causes  of  Prostitution,  17,547,  20,379. 
Bad  companions,  10,733. 
Decoyed  by  brothel  keepers,  9607,  ^2,298. 
Desertion  of  husband,  7654. 

Dislike  of  step  parents,  9607,  9763,  10,518,  14,233. 
Impatience  of  life  in  service,  7409. 
Induced  by  prostitutes,  11,803,  12,215,  12,299. 
Innate  want  of  virtue,  7448,  9514,  9515. 
Insufficiency  of  food,  7741,  7918. 
Laziness,  95/9,  9625,  9761,  9762,  10,518. 
Love  of  flattery,  7408. 
Love  of  liberty,  7408. 
Low  wages,  5688,  17,593a-17,596. 
■    Poorness  of  home,  7741,  12,881. 
Poorness  of  service,  7741. 
Seduction,  7920,  12,696. 
Want  of  employment,  7914,  10,737,  14,233. 
Want  of  industrial  training  and  paid  industries,  12,886, 
Herding  together  in  overcrowded  homes,  12,879. 
Ignorance,  4091,  7595-7597,  10,619,  18,066. 
Induced  by  parents,  4086,  7326,  732/-  7652,  7653,  9580, 

9607,  11,241-11,246,  12,053,  12,883. 
Indifference  of  parents,  7327. 

Neglect  of  parents,  7328,  7410,  7591,  7650,  7918.  10,733, 
12  883 

Love  of  dress,  4087,    5326,  7408,  7146,  7654,  9581j 

9625,  9761,  10,513,  12,885. 
Love  of  freedom,  4087. 
Poverty,  7407,  7918,  10,737. 
Soldiers'  wives  married  mthout  permission,  4090. 
Starvation,  4087,  12,886. 
Temptation  from  man,  7146. 
■Unconsciousness  of  virtue,  7444,  7597. 
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Causes  of  Prostitution — continued. 
Vumtj,  7146. 

Wantonness,  4087,  12,884. 

Want  of  education,  7448,^7747,  12,885, 

Want  of  religious  sense,  7748. 

Want  of  sense  uf  guilt  of  fornication,  9C27,  10,736. 

Should  be  legislated  for,  5427-5443. 

Certificatk  or  Health. 
Not  now  given  to  women,  1679,  4347-4356,  10,906- 
10,909. 

Hard  on  v.'omen  not  to  have,  3321-3327. 

Certified  Hospitals. 

Should  be  visited  by  magistrates,  8276, 

Chaplain. 

Attached  to  hospital,  1311-1314,  2761-2762. 

Experience  of,  5469-5494. 

Report  of  Plymouth,  6382-6383. 
See  also  7562-7564,  7793-7796,  7890. 

Charges  against  Police. 

Disbelief  in  truth  of,  1896-1897,  1903,  5699-5701,5731-- 
5744. 

Frequent  charges,  none  substantiated,  4976-4978. 

In  newspapers,  fovmd  untrue  on  investigation,  419-423. 

Of  indecent  behaviour,  untrue,  9193-9199. 

Of  visiting  houses  by  mistake,  untrue,  9200-9205. 

Specific  charges  not  made,  5160-5169,  6646-6648. 

Civil  Population. 

Case  of,  distinguished  from  that  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 

5782-5791,  6989,  610;3-6110-6113. 
DiflSculties  of  extension  to,  6239-6242,  6267-6269. 
Method  of  extension  to,  1993-1998. 
Partial  extension  to,  advisable,  1930. 
Principle  of  Acts  should  be  extended  to,  6808-6810. 
Syphilis  and  gonorrhcea  increased  amongst,  since  Acts, 

7224-7231,  7270-7277. 

Clandestine  Prostitution. 

Act  tends  to  drive  women  into,  3635-3638,  8512-8519. 
Act  tends  to  deter  women  from,  356-357,  1123-1125, 
1307. 

Amount  of,  insignificant,  158,  223,  364-367,  645-650, 

1284-1287,  9637-9640,  9721,  9784. 
DifSculty  of  accurately  ascertaining,  1363-1368. 
Diminished,  2037-2044,  2137-2143,  2151-2154,  4083- 

4084,  4233-4239,  4245-4250,  4643-4645,  4649-4656. 

4934-4936,  6048-6057,  10,684-10,687,  10,702-10,704, 

13,755-13,757,  14,256-14,260. 
Evidence  of  increase,  6729-6772,  6831,  6859-6867,  6960- 

6973,  7258-7269. 
Eventual  detection  certain,  6294-6298,  7005-7010. 
How  dealt  with,  686-687. 

How  far  assisted  by  houses  of  accommodation,  1101, 
1102. 

Information  as  to,  from  registered  women,  365,  657, 
658. 

Increased,  3176,  3184,  6744,  6829-6830,  6842-6849, 
7005-7010,  7036,  7072,  7lG(i-7UiS,  7257,  19,413. 

More  disease  among,  than  among  examined  women, 
6767,  10,680. 

Not  decreased,  3183-3185,  3235-3239, 3695-3698,  7667- 

7671. 

Not  increased,  6188-6190,  8717-8718. 

Not  increased  by  diminution  of  public  prostitution,  224, 

5863-5869,  1968,  8043. 
Not  interfered  with,  648,  654,  655. 
Numbers  of,  at  Plymouth,  656. 
Numbers  of,  considerable,  10,679,  20,332-20,334. 
Three  classes  of  clandestine  prostitutes,  4883-6888. 
Wives  of  sailors,  17,161-17,165. 
See  also  6121-6127,  8136-8139,  11,368-11,370,  14,356- 
14,374,  15,518,  19,316-19,335. 

Classification 

Of  disease.    (See  Disease.) 
•  Of  women.    (See  Hospital.) 

Commercial  Travellers,  5051. 

Commissioner  of  Police. 

Instructions  to  police  come  direct  from,  291-293. 

Orders  on  which  police  work  originate  with,  61-62. 

No  summons  issued  without  sanction  of,  10,165-10,168, 

12,253-12,262,  13,496-13,505. 
Visits  districts,  subject  to  Acts,  13,207-13,210. 

Common  Law. 
Operation  of,  not  interfered  with  by  Acts,  8322-8325, 
8329. 

Powers  against  brothels,  9725. 

Proceedings  against  brothels  at,  cumbrous,  6418-6422. 


Common  Prostitutes. 

Definition  of,  43,  183-185,  425,  426,  647,  651,  4343, 

10,261,  10,262,  10,901,  11,118,  11,119,  13,565,  13,566, 

14,227,  14,228,  19.720-19,721. 
Impossible  to  define,  20,206-20,207. 
No  difficulty  as  to  actual  meaning  of,  4,336-4339. 
Pohce  alleged  to  differ  as  to  meaning  of,  3113,  3114. 

3693. 

Police  alleged  to  be  sometimes  mistaken,  3559,  3588- 
3591. 

Term  not  sufficiently  definite,  3112-3114,  3377-3381, 
3692-3699,  3700,  8351,  19,544,  19,545,  19,557,  19,569, 

Women  not  coming  within  definition  not  molested, 
1181. 


Communicating  Disease 

Should  be  made  an  offence,  1931-1934,  3194-3199,3202, 
3248,3249,  3255-3264,3365-3372,  3582-.3.-)87,  3750- 
3753,  4210-4212,  6144-6146,  6406-6413,  13,572, 
14,452-14,454. 

Complaint 

In  newspapers  and  at  meetings,  212, 
None  made  to  su})erintendent  at  Plymouth,  66. 
None  made  to  any  tribunal  or  authority,  213,  214, 
Of  publicity  of  attendance  at  examination,  673. 

See  also  7857-7871,  8405,  8474-8476,  8627,  8632,  13,324, 
13,512, 

Compulsory  Detention. 
19,857-19,859,  19,865. 

Compulsory  System. 

Necessity  for,  13,322,  13,323,  13,483-13,485,  13,739, 
13,740. 

Unfavourable  to  reclamation,  17,834-17,841,  17,846, 
17,847. 

Concurrent  Causes  of  Improvement. 

250,  263.  265,  2000-2010,  2131-2133,  3845-3853.  4731- 
4737,  4773-4776,  4807-4850,  5089-5126,  5578-5597, 
6009-6010,  6040-6047,  6289,  6389,  6480-6550,  6599- 
6638,  8146-8178,  8295,  8296,  8342-8343,  8789-8800, 
10,787-10,794,  11,343-11,364,  14,141-14,144,  15,746, 
15,761,  16,336-16,363,  16,785-16,831. 

None  efficient  without  Acts,  9153,  9154. 

Concurrent  Marks  of  Prostitution. 

Women  must  exhibit  before  Ijeing  asked  to  sign  volun- 
tary submission,  10,568-10,569. 

Conduct  of  Women.    (See  Women.) 

Condy's  Fluid,  1442. 

Constables. 

Duties  of,  as  regards  voluntary  submission,  913,  10,170, 
How  selected,  801-804,  13,350-13,355. 
Wear  plain  clothes,  320. 
Women  not  solicited  by,  321. 

Constitutional  Syphilis.    (See  Disease.) 

Contagious  Disease.   (See  Disease.) 

Convictions. 

Number  of,  vary  from  year  to  year,  8339. 
For  non-attendance  at  examination,  1268. 
Criminal  Justice  Act,  19,569. 

Criminal  Class. 
Women  of,  generally  prostitutes,  15,918. 

CURRAGH. 

Degraded  state  of  women  at,  15,815-15,819, 

Dartmouth,  2294. 

Deas,  Sir  David,  4523. 

Detention  in  Hospital.    (See  Hospital.) 

Deterrent  Effect  of  Acts. 
356,  357,  1123-1125,  1307,  3732-3736,  4195,  5860-5861, 
6246,  6709-6712,  8044,  8735,  8736,  9265,  9266,  9629, 
9630,  9641-9644,  9645-9677,  9697,  10,680,  10,848, 
11,160,  11,161-11,166,  12,218-12,220.  14.235-14,237, 
14,305-14,307. 

Denied,  17,459,  17,503-17,511,  17,539, 
Devonport. 

Clandestine  prostitute  in,  can  ajijjly  for  cure  to  private 

practitioners  only,  ."^508. 
Examination  rooms,  80tM,  8015-8018,  8101-8112. 
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Devonport — continued. 

Former  condition  of,  5455.  5465, 

Former  and  present  state  of,  contrasted,  3837-3842. 

Moral  efPect  of  Acts  in,  3,920-3928,  3948-3957. 

No  hospital  provision  for  treating  venereal  disease  of 

men,  3512-3513. 
Public  opinion  in,  5710-5713. 
Police  employed  in,  1-24. 
Numbers  of  brothels  in,  25-42,  451. 
Numbers  of  prostitutes  in,  52-59,  124-156. 
Fore  Street,  91. 
North  Corner,  735. 

Difference  of  Opinion 

Between  house  surgeon  and  visiting  surgeon,  3126-3132, 

3624-3630,  4381-4388,  6162-6178,  7998-8000, 10,889- 

10,894,  11,739-11,743,  14,554-14,556. 
Arbitration  in  case  of,  provided  by  Act  ineffectual,  3085. 
Extent  of,  4128-4130,  4385,  4686-4688. 
To  what  authority  differences  should  be  referred,  5879- 

5881,  6194-61.97. 
Among  doctors,  19,432-19,448. 

Discharge  from  Hospital.    (See  Hospital.) 

Disease. 

Acts  not  decreased  independently  of,  1277-1280. 
Extirpation  of  by,  would  be  an  evil,  7451-7454. 
Fluctuation,  16,330,  16,331. 

Freedom  from|  disease  of  Training  Ship  boys  mainly 
attributed  to,  4723. 

Large  margin  beyond  control  of,  3537. 

Mitigated  independently  of,  1611-1617. 

May  have  mitigated,  3186. 

Progressive  reduction  independently  of,  16,721. 

Women  more  likely  to  contract  under,  3534-3535. 
Aggravated  forms  of,  10,592, 10,593. 
Among  men,  to  what  attributable,  1724. 
Among  Guards,  15,785. 
A  powerful  deterrent,  18,448. 
Fear  of  not  a  deterrent,  18,817-18,819,  18,904, 
Amount  of  syphilitic  stationary,  3658-3660. 
Amount  of  gonorrhoea  increased,  3658-3660. 
Cases  of  difficult  of  detection  and  doubtful  case,  1471- 

1500,  2872-2875,  4556. 
Cases  of  that  escape,  mainly  gonorrhoea,  1644,  1653. 
Character  of,  1243,  10,360,  10,370. 
Classification  of,  1636-1637. 

Arbitrary,  3403-3412. 

Difficulty  of,  3662-3663. 

Imperfect,  1971,  5796-5798,5990-5992. 

Objectionable,  3496-3498. 
Comparison  of,  previously  to  1864,  and  subsequently, 

16,288-16,290,  16,297-16,334,  16,385-16,387,  16,438, 
Constitutional  Syphilis. 

Cases  of,  difficult  to  detect,  3655-3657. 

Considerable  diminution  of  through  operation  of 
Acts,  2162,  2163,  14,701,  4690,  4691. 

Doubt  whether  visiting  surgeon  would  send  in  cases  of 
unaccompanied  by  genital  disease,  2164,  2120. 

A  very  serious  disease,  19,337-19,340. 

Disease  may  be  propagated  by  woman  having  without 
any  local  affection  except  discharge,  2121-2123. 

Detection  of  not  difficult,  2168-2171. 

Impossible  to  say  when  woman  cured  of,  3650. 

Transmission  of,  4607-4609. 

The  only  important  disease,  7158. 

Prevalence  of  among  children,  19,113-19,124,  19,139- 
19,167. 

Detection  of  difficult,  20,107-20,1 17- 

Difficulty  of  diagnosis  an  argument  against  Acts, 

20,164-20,175. 
Contagious  and  non-contagious,  14,692. 
Contagious. 

In  a  great  number  of  instances  a  medical  man  cannot 
tell  whether  woman  will  communicate  or  not,  3614- 
3621. 

Decrease  of,  10,68.9-10,698,  11,560-11,564,  13,403- 
13,410,  14,010-  14,055,  14,867-14,910,  19,172- 
19,178. 

Decrease  of  among  paupers,  9108-9122,  9249-9264, 

12,182-12,186. 
Difference  of  opinion  as  to.  (See  Difference'of  Opinion.) 
Doubtful  cases  of  not  frequent,  but  do  occur,  1471- 

1476. 

Doubt  as  to  only  a  small  margin  of,  1602,  4385,  6176- 
6187. 

Effect  produced  on  health  of  army  by,  15,780-15,782, 
15,784. 

Effect  of  neglect  of,  13,976-13,981. 
Entbetic  diminution  of  from  1860  to  1865,  and  from 
1865  to  1869  compared,  16,270-16,336. 

26937. 


Disease — continued. 

Entbetic  not  influenced  by  the  Causes  which  affecl 

general  diseases,  16,333. 
Extreme  cases  of,  14,758. 

Great  impression  may  be  produced  on  by  sanitary  and 
remedial  measures,  4533-4534. 
Discharge. 

Muco  purulent,  1491,  1496,  1500. 
Gonorrhaa. 

Acts  made  little  impression  on,  16,099,  16,100,  16,267- 
16,269.  (See  Appendix  Dr.  Bernard's  Report  3, 
i).  820.) 

Cause  of  increase  in  returns  of,  1741. 
Discharge  of  cases  of  uncured,  10,895-10,900. 
Difficult  to  keep  down,  1325. 
Grave  sequela,  14,667-14,678,  14,677, 14,682. 
Increase  of,  6198-6200. 

Infants  born  diseased  through,  13,989-13,992. 
Ineradicable,  14,712. 

In  protected   and   unprotected   districts  compared, 

16,256-16,260,  16,391-16,397,  16,399. 
May  arise  de  novo,  without  any  specific  contagious 

intercourse,  16,671. 
Might  be  excluded  from  operation  of  Acts,  1809, 

2077-207-9. 

Diagnosis  of  difficult,  19,066-19,071,  20,156-20,161. 
A  safeguard  against  syphilis,  19,368-19,371. 
Non-reduction  of  accounted  for  16,375,  16,400-16,403. 
5993-6003. 

Recurrence  of,  without  fresh  infection,  14,697-14,700, 

1604-1606. 
Rightly  included  in  Acts,  4121-4126. 

Hard  Chancre,  14,693-14,694. 
,  Importance  of  taking  early  stage,  4603. 
Increase  of  from  irregularity  of  attendance,  1269,  1354- 
1356. 

Increased  among  the  women,  3571-3572. 
Induicition,  14,694. 

Innocent  sufferers  from,  14,669,  20,002, 20,003. 

Itch,  formerly  rife  among  women,  9136. 

Leucorrhcea,  6821,  6824.  14,791,  14,792,  20,161. 

London,  14,726-14,732. 

London  and  Windsor  compared,  14,716. 

Manchester  and  Salford,  14,980. 

Means  taken  by  women  to  conceal,  4556-4563. 

More  rife  among  rank  and  file  than  among  non- 
commissioned officers,  15,872. 

Most  prevalent  in  the  autunm,  3413. 

Rife  among  recruits,  15,867. 

Pus,  a  priori  diagnosis  of,  impossible,  17,762 

Some  forms  of,  not  contagious,  3108-3111. 

Spread  of,  in  protected  districts,  14,690-14,691. 

State  of  on  board  the  "  Edgar "  at  Portsmouth  and 
Malta  compared,  4018-4030. 

Steady  decline  since  1864,  1418,  1419,  1703,  1704, 
1708. 

Type  generally  reduced,  1725,  1726. 
Virulent,  15,018-15,021,  15,037-15,040,  15,049-15,050, 
15,089. 

At  Windsor,  16,085-16,092. 
Women  suffering  from 

Avoid  examination  if  they  can,  11,252,  11,253. 

Worse  in  Paris  than  in  London,  18,319-18,322. 

Avoid  police,  415. 

May  leave  district,   10,218,  10,219,  10,220,  10,221, 
10,222. 

Infection  produced  by,  2500-2510,  15,040-15,045. 

Not  aware  at  once  of  their  condition,  2496, 2499. 
Scrofula,  17,712,  17,713,  17,724-17,730. 
Sores. 

All  cases  of  secluded,  1651,  1652. 

All  classes  of  syphilis  though  some  do  not  infect  the 
system,  1729-1740. 

Infecting  and  non-infecting  6216-6218,  6222-6226. 

Primary  decrease  in,  14,815,  14,816. 

Syphilitic  and  non-syphilitic.     No  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing, 4692-4697,  10,879,  14,793. 
Syphilis. 

Bad  effects  of,  1326-1327,  14,976. 
Cases  of  in  hospital  not  diminished,  2440-2442. 
Communication  of,  2550-2556,  3639-3640. 
Consequences  of,  14,976. 

Constitutional  and  non-constitutional  and  soft  sorea 

included  in,  1637. 
Decrease  in,  19,372-19,377. 
DecUne  in  since  1864,  1418. 
Diagnosis  of,  19,072-19,094,  20,164. 
Effects  of  exaggerated,  19,418,  19,419. 
Effects  of  on  children,  4329,  4330,  4331. 
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Disease — continued. 

Hereditary,  14,970-14,973,  19,396-19,400,  20,176, 
20,179. 

How  communicated,  3639-3640. 

Increase  of  between  1860  and  1864,  1713,  1714,  1719. 

Increase  or  decrease  in,  the  important  point  of  con- 
sidering efficacy  of  Acts,  16,145. 

Oscillation  of,  16,081-16,082. 

Women  may  have  without  knowing,  6855. 

Prevalence  of  doubted,  17,374-17,377- 

Reduction  in  attributable  to  periodical  examinations, 
16,106,  16,370-16,372. 

Severity  of,  19,096-19,109. 

Transmission  of,  14,743-14,751. 

Ulcer  of  the  cervix,  1482. 
Ulcerations. 

In  prostitutes,  all  dangerous,  1482-1486. 
Uterine  Discharge,  1482,  6802. 

Muco-purulent,  1500,  4130. 

Not   usually   accompanied   by  a  visible  secondary 

symptom,  3641-3642. 
Number  of  dubious  cases  very  small,  10,887,  10,888. 
Vaginal  Catarrh. 
Vaginitis,  1639,  17,708-17,777. 

Dublin,  4312. 

Effect  of  Acts.    {See  Examination  Periodical,  EfiPect  on 
character  of  women.) 
Decrease  in  drinking  habits,  345-346. 

Effect  of  Acts  on  Women. 
Miserable  condition  of  women  previously  to  Acts,276-279, 
319. 

Evidence 

Of  prostitution,  43-51,  82-84,  104-107,  236-240,  381- 

385,  6193,  19,571-19,574. 
How  obtained,  19,706-19,714. 

On  which  women  judged  to  be  prostitutes  substantially 
same  at  all  the  different  periods  of  returns  being  made, 
230. 

On  which  houses  judged  to  be  brothels  also  the  same, 
231. 

What  relied  on  before  magistrates,  202-206,  988-988, 
6651-6656. 

Examination 

Of  men,  1576-1588,  3517-3520,  3522-3524,  3746,  3747, 
5913-5916,  5938-5946,  6097-6102,  6298-6303,  8117- 
8121,  9750-9/52,  975.5-9758,  9768,  10,750-10,765, 
18,176-18,183,  18,214-18,217,  18,274-18,278. 

Of  soldiers  on  going  on  and  returning  from  furlough, 
16,125-16,128. 

Of  recruits,  16,129-16,131. 

Of  women.  (All  vromen  acknowledge  themselves  to  be 
prostitutes  independently  of  submission  before  exami- 
nation, 1239-1242. 

Average  length  of,  1424-1427,  1437. 

Chair,  no  fastening  on,  1559-1560,  9032-9041. 

Character  of,  639-642. 

Conducted  with  same  decency  as  that  of  virtuous  women, 
1207. 

Course  adopted  on  refusal  of  women  to  submit  to,  1504, 
1505. 

Death  of  women  caused  by  16,946,  16,988-16,998. 
Detection  of  disease  through,  14,786-14,799,  14,977, 
14,978. 

Dislike  of  women  to,  17,335. 

Distinction  between  examination   of  prostitutes  and 

soldiers,  15,820-15,846. 
Prostitutes  and  other  people,  9756. 
Daily  average,  10,612. 

Every  new-comer's  case  investigated  by  visiting  surgeon 

before  examining  1202. 
Refusal  to  submit  to,  15,651-15,658. 
Force  not  necessary  to  get  women  to,  1104. 
Fortnightly  period  of,  essential,  1227,  2449-2451,  5819, 

5820,  5983-5986,  6811,  6812,  10,600-10,602,  13.986. 
Frequency  of,  638,884-887,  1429-1431. 
Hospital  useless  wthout,  3576-3581. 
How  conducted,  1205,  4567,  19,407-19,409. 
Large  proportion  of  women  found  free  from  disease  on, 

1234,  1235. 
Maltreatment  of  women,  8004,  8012-8014. 
Menstruous  women  not  subjected  to,  1216. 
Mr.  Lane's  opinion  disagreed  with,  17,650-17,653. 
Not  efficacious,  17,637-17,659,  17,670-17,680,  17,686- 

17,695,  17,731,  20,109-20,117. 
Nurse  always  present  at,  1204.    See  Nurse. 
Numbers  relieved  from,  10,158-10,160. 
Pain  not  caused  by,  689-691,  693, 


Periodical. 

Effect  of,  oa  habits  and  character  of  women,  bad. 

Bring  more  young  women  on  the  streets,  8561. 

Degrading,  19,182-19,190,  20,079-20,082,  8562-856G, 
8571,  18,187-18,189,  18,382,  18,383. 

Demorahsing,  18,361-18,375, 19,510. 

Hardening,  3242-3247,  3754-3756,  17,085-17,087, 
17,316,  17,965-17,979,  18,049-18,057,  18,504- 
18,506,  19,515,  19,516,  19,743-19,759,  20,294. 

Increase  clandestine  prostitution,  8560-8580. 

Injurious,  3.385-3389. 

Painful,  8562,  8566-8570.    (See  Speculum.) 
Prevent  reclamation,  8494. 

Regard  their  life  as  legalised  by,  12,652-12,654, 17,018- 

17,020,  17.025-17,033. 
Self-respect  destroyed  by,  16,999,  17,000-17,015. 
Unnecessary,  12,719-12,722. 
Women  unnecessarily  subjected  to,  8585,  8586. 
Women  made  more  disorderly  by,  3432,  3433-3438. 
Do  not  confirm  women  in  prostitution,  9611-10,311, 
Do  not  demoralise  women,  16,666-16,669. 
Improvement  in,  through,  1943,  4097,  4098,  4286- 

4295, 4548-4552, 5055-5058, 14,217-14,220,  14,261- 

14,267,  14,419-14,421. 
Not  hardening,  5976-5980,  6063-6066,  9628,  9629, 

15,473,  15,669,  15,670,  1947-1950,  7505,7506. 
Not  degrading,  9759,  9760,   10,719,  10,740-10,744, 

1936,  1937, 18,879, 18,880. 
Not  an  indignity,  outrage,  or  insult,  2492-2494,  2495, 
Not  repugnant,  10,150,  10,307,  10,463-10,472. 
No  case  of  women  feeling  licensed  by,  9633-9635, 
Promote  external  decency,  1954,  2205,  2206. 
Women  do  not  object  to,  10,305,  10,635,  10,636,  317, 
318,  1208-1212,  1213^  12.32,  1233,  3173,  3174,  4370- 
4374. 

Women  regard  favourably,  10,726-10,729,  10,733. 

See  also  13,795,13,796,13,809, 14,561-14,565, 14,575- 
14,585,  276-279,  5659-5706,  14,662-14,664. 

Effect  of  on  population,  12,643-12,647,  17,302-17,350. 
Essential,  5820,  16,140,  16,562. 

Necessary,  6811,  1227,  13,826,13,827,14,546-14,553. 

Necessity  for  examined,  16,169,  16,236, 16.237-16,245, 
16,637-16,666. 

Objections  of  women  to,  16,876-16,885. 
Privacy  secured  by  Admiralty  regulations,  1630-1633. 
Proportion  of  women  sent  to  hospital,  10,615-10,618. 
Prospect  of  does  not  lead  women  to  drinking,  1550- 

1554. 

Practically  almost  as  frequent  prior  to  being  carried  out 

periodically  as  since,  16,658-16,710. 
Practically  unerring,  14,833-14,836. 
Portsmouth  commenced  at,  10,140. 
Should  be  less  public,  9598-9603. 
Submitted  to  only  under  threats,  16,906,  16,907. 
Under  64  and  66  compared,  18,392-18,393. 
Women  willing  to  submit  to,  459,  465. 
Women  brought  to,  on  slight  suspicion,  17,584-17,591. 
Women  subjected  to  without  having  signed  submission, 

17,406-17,412,  17,604-17,612, 17,618-17,622. 
Recognized  as  a  medical  one,  9699. 
Report  of  Venereal  Commission  as  to  necessity  of,  disagreed 

with,  17,635-17,647. 
Same  as  applied  to  virtuous  women,  1206. 
Same  women  frequently  come  up  to,  8932, 10,604-10,605, 

10,645-10,648. 
Submission  to  voluntary,  1558-1559. 
Time  occupied  by,  13,841-13,851,  10,665-10,669. 
More  frequent  more  satisfactory  the  results,  16,632, 
Withdrawal  from,  1281,  1512-1523. 
Women  go  to,  sober  and  clean,  692. 
Women  would  prefer  monthly  to  fortnightly,  1225,  8929- 

8930, 9066-9067. 
Women  how  brought  to,  1201,  11,115-11,121. 
Women  not  overawed,  1226. 

See  also  6826-6828,  8027,9628-9629,  11,503-11,538, 
11,632-11,637,  11,656-11,660,  11,992-11,997. 

Examining  Room, 

Aldershot,  14,438-14,445. 

Cork,  18,813-18,816. 

Course  pursued  on  women  entering,  1203. 

Disorderly  scenes,  8844-8848,  9081-9082,  17,337-17,349, 

17,350-17,351,  19,940-19,949. 
Evidence  as  to,  doubted,  16,492-16,501. 
Portsmouth  too  public,  10,531-10,534,  10,650-10,654. 
Prostitutes   attending  in  carriages,  8107-8112,  9046, 

10,536,  11,146-11,151. 
Situation  of,  9048-9055,  11,152-11,156,  12,235,  ]7,392- 

17,394. 
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Examining  Room — continued. 
Women  insulted  on  way  to,   11,237-11,240,  12,200- 
12,206,  12,623. 

See  also  670-672,  695-704,  7812-7814,  7830-7836, 
7931-7934,  7901-7909,  7200,  8004,  8012-8019, 
8101-8106. 

Exeter,  5172-5177,  5188. 

Extension. 

Acts  should  contain  power  of  extension,  6283. 
All  Devonshire  should  be  included,  726. 
To  aU  garrison  towns,  13,894-13,895. 
London,  estimated  cost  of  extension  to,  14,925-14,938. 
See  also  8122-8123,  8139-8140,  8263-8265,  10,297, 
10,708-10,712,  13,417-13,427,  13,564. 

Eye  Infirmary.   (See  Hospital.) 

Female  Examiners  would  not  be  preferred,  1344-1353. 

Five-day  clause,  10,660-10,663. 

Foreign  Systems,  8134-8135. 

DifPerence  between  French  and  English,  366-367,  1917, 
5912. 

Paris,  1916-1929,  18,140-18,144,  18,265-18,270. 
Clandestine  prostitution  in,  2045-2050,  2118. 
Experience  of,  12,946-12,948,  18,931-18,960,  18,962, 
18,982-18,990,18,996-18,998,19,005-19,009,19,022- 
19,038,19,059-19,061,19,063,19,179-19,181,19,191- 
19,213,19,288-19,315,20,123-20,139,20,188-20,197, 
20,221-20,238,  20,244-20,259. 

Gibraltar,  15,746-15,755, 

Gonorrhcea.    (See  Disease.) 

Good  Shepherd  Nuns,  18,833-18,834. 

Government. 

Aid  objected  to,  12,860-12,862. 

Annual  payments  made  to  Albert  Hospital,  7975-7983. 
Duty  of,  to  diminish  the  causes  that  lead  to  prostitution, 

and  yet  not  overlook  the  consequences,  5424-5430. 
Might  deal  with  aU  contagious  diseases,  20,026-20,027. 
Should  contribute  to  maintenance  in  homes  of  women 

who  have  been  in  hospital,  6284-6288. 
Should  not  interfere,  19,281-19,287,  20,024. 
Should  provide  for  extinction  of  diseases,  20,025. 
Should  deal  with  causes,  12,941. 

Women,  17,326,  17,818-17,829,  17,939-17,944,  18,058- 
18,062,  18,081-18,088,  18,452,  18,642,  19,852. 

Grievances  all  made  up,  6457. 

"  Half-Chaste  "  Women,  17,405,  17,516-17,522, 17,627- 
17,628. 

Haymarket,  The,  18,152. 
Health. 

Improvement  of,  apart  from  venereal  disease,  9135-9137, 
9230-9240. 

Inspections  of  men,  1318-1319,  1357-136^,  1576-1588, 

13.958-  13,965,  14,001-14,009,  13,997-14,000,  18,108- 
18,114,  19,411,  19,412. 

4821-4829,  2447-2448,  2468-2471,  10,626-10,634, 
10,700,  3198,  4771,  4772,  10,925-10,931,  13,132- 
13,146,  13,646-13,650,  13,782-13,785,  14,783- 
14,785,  15,132-15,136,  15,169-15,178,  15,208- 
15,209,  15,210,  15,212,  15,213,  15,223-15,233, 
15,240,  16,247-15,251,  15,252-15,254,  15,257- 
15,275,  15,738-15,744,  15,767-15,779,  15,789- 
15,793,  15,794-15,814,  15,820-15,852,  15,872- 
15,897,  16,118-16,123,  16,151-16,168,  16,404- 
16,413. 

In  Grenadiers  and  Coldstreams,  15,802. 
Recruiting  not  affected  by,  15,798,  15,801,  15,810. 
Of  Marines,  1588. 

Homes. 
Birmingham,  12,544-12,555. 

Bristol,  11,773-11,802,   11,836-11,838,  11,865-11,872, 

11.959-  11,978,  11,980-11,988,  12,032-12,034, 
Cork,  18,783,  18,791-18,794,  18,841. 

Dover,  15,392  15,417,  15,499,  15,500. 

Euston  Road  institution,  18,116-18,123,  18,132-18,139, 

18,198-18,101,  18,262-18,264,  18,313-18,318. 
London  Lock  Asylum,  14,529-14,542. 
Plymouth,  6207-6209. 
Southsea,  12,061,  12,145. 
Westminster,  15,977,  15,993. 
Delicate  girls  not  received  into,  7m. 
Married  women  not  received  into,  7665,  7666. 
Regulations  in,  5702,  5703,  5833-5842,  5844-5848. 
Women  examined  on  application  for  admission,  6131- 

6138,  6249. 


Homes — continued. 

Women  return  to,  6135-6138. 
Women,  how  far  traceable  after  leaving. 

See  also  2758-2763, 2934-2955, 4136-4143,  5494-5500, 
5652,  5657,5658, 5981-5982,  7349-7395, 7422-7427, 
7445-7448, 7555-7560, 7582-7590, 7626-7649,  7665- 

7676,  nbi-rm,  7781-7792, 9474-9480,  10,393- 

10,411,  10,570-10,573.    4447,  5849. 
See  Rescue  Society. 
See  Prisoners'  Aid  Association, 

Home  Office. 
Administration  of  Acts  should  be  transferred  to,  5882- 

5885,  8266-8268,  8286,  8367-8370. 
Advantages  of  transfer  to,  16,471-16,475,  16,482. 

Hong  Kong,  1779,  14,768-14,771,  14,944-14,949,  15,137- 
15,167. 

Hospital. 

Accommodation,  Want  of,  at  Commencement  of  Acts, 

122-130,  460-476. 
Admissions  to,  6016-6022. 
Clothing,  10,469-10,474. 
Cruel  treatment  of  women  in,  8575-8379. 
Dartmouth  and  Plymouth  cases  compared,  2792-2795. 
Employment  of  Women  in,  10,675-10,678,2764,  11,594- 

11,595. 

Force  sometimes  necessary  to  take  diseased  women  to 

1104,  1105,  3062,  3063,  9170,  9171. 
Gradual  increase  of,  477- 

Insufficiency  of,  at  civil,  17,353,  17,354,  17,355. 
hifiuences. 

Good  effects  of,  322,  323,  1980,  1981,  10,436-10,440, 
10,527-10,529,    10,530,     13,873,  14,083-14,086, 
14,110-14,113,  14,566. 
Doubted,  17,991-18,003. 

Permanence  of  doubted,  1935.    1982,  6713-6716. 

Detention  in,  5875-5877. 

Equivalent  to  treating  women  as  guilty  persons,  17,665 

17,666,  17,699,  17,700. 
Compulsory  necessary,  4105. 

Detention  in  objected  to,  17,352,  17,353,  17,365-6, 
17,369. 

Diseased  women  will  not  enter  if  liable  to,  17,361. 
Longer  under  voluntary  system,  3573,  3574. 
Period  of,  6813-6818,  10,641-10,643,  10,911,  13,732, 
13,733,  13,984,  13,985,  1676,  1677- 
Mode  of  proceeding  on  admission  of  women,  1847- 
1849. 

Motive  for  detaining  women  in  after  cure,  3293-3298. 
No  motive  for  detaining  women  in  after  cure,  2481- 
2487,  7984. 

No  remedial  means  used  in,   16,908,  16,927-16,929, 

16,951-16,955. 
Large  number  of  men  in,  441,  442. 
Magistrates  should  visit  in,  8276. 

No  repugnance  on  part  of  women  to  treatment  in,  1849. 
Occasional  impatience  at  detention  in,  1850. 
Regulations  as  to  visitors,  2472  2473. 
Women  do  not  aUvays  go  to,  immediately  on  being  found 

diseased,  2513-2519. 
Can  communicate  with  friends,  2520-2521. 
Fresh  submission  alleged  to  be  obtained  from  before 

leaving,  3009-3026. 
Allegation  not  true,  2647,  2648,  9279-9282. 
Classification  of  women  in,  5672-5679,  7925-7930  (in 

hospital),  9494-9497,  9604,  9713,  9844, 10,384,  10,385, 

10,414,  10,451,  10,476, 10,477-10,480,  10,528,  10,554- 

10,556,  10,578-10,580,  10,671-10,674,  11,144,  12,207. 
Fate  of  women  on  leaving,  299-302,  309-315,  416-417, 

939-942,9487-9488,  11,204-11,207. 
Women  who  return  to  prostitution  generally  go  back  to 

brothels,  315,  325. 
Increased  disposition  to  support,  17,353. 
Same  frequently  return  to,  8934-8936. 
Sent  to  under,  when  not  diseased,  2522-2524. 
Unnecessarily  sent  to,  3126-3144. 

Not  unnecessarily  sent  to,  4013-4015,  4381-4384,  6162- 
6168. 

Voluntary,  6076-6086,  6203,  6313-6314,  7161-7163, 
10,638-10,640,  10,774-10,786,  11,665-11,672,  12,604- 
12,613,  12,984,  13,043,  13,080-13,086,  14,543-14,545, 
14,618-14,658,  17,310-17,312. 

Women  will  go  in  voluntarily,  16,981-16,987,  17,354 
17,372-17,374,  17,523-17,532. 

Women  will  not  go  to,  6321,  7022,  7023,  8190,  8191 
9058,  9059,  9076. 

With  compulsory  detention,  7019-7021,  7027-7031 
14,588-14,590,  14,717,  14,718. 

Uselessness  of,  14,585-14,587,  14,606. 
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Hospital — continued. 
Albert,  7944. 

Expense  of  to  country,  7975, 8053. 
Funds  of,  7975-7985,  8197-8199. 
General  management  of,  798f!. 
Reclamation  report,  8033-8042. 

Statement  in  Devonport  letter  as  to  cases  sent  in,  6095- 
6096. 

Aldershot,  13,703-13,704. 

Average  period  of  detention  in,  13,728, 13,729,  13,731- 
13,734,  13,736-13,737. 
Guy's,  14,804-14,806. 
London  Lock. 

Out  patients,  14,478-14,486-14,490. 

Patients  under  Acts,   14,491-14,512,    14,516,  14,517- 

14,521. 
Pear  Street  Lock,  15,016. 

Accommodation  at,  15,026-15,028. 

Cases  treated  at,  15,018-15,024. 

Patients  persist  in  leaving  before  being  cured,  15,029- 
15,036. 

Skin  disease,  14,807.  14,858. 
Throat  disease,  14,808-14,811. 
Samaritan  Hospital,  17,648,  17,649,  17,696-17,699. 
Discharge  from. 

Applications  for,  2,474-2,480. 

Difficulties  in  way  of  woman  procuring,  3086-3090. 
Course  taken  when  woman  discharged  from  hospital 

cured,  3165,  3166. 
Proof  of  gi^-en  to  police,  3540-3545. 
Lock. 

Access  to  wards  not  permitted,  9705-9708. 

And  home  distinguished,  9702. 

Objections  to,  6,417-5420. 

Portsmouth,  9423-9426. 

Refusals  to  subscribe  to,  6252. 

Should  be  distinct  from  civil,  9612. 

Women  more  open  to  good  impressions  in,  than  in 

their  own  home,  9714. 
See  also  11,690-11,723. 
Segregation  wards,  2271-2275,  2573-2596,  2751-2755, 

5894,  5895,  8001-8003,  8028. 
Very  seldom  used,  2297. 

See  Beds,  Numbers,  Voluntary  System,  Compulsory 
System,  Discharge  from  Hospital,  Lock  Hospital, 
Out  Patients. 
House  Surgeon. 

Regulations  under  which   appomted  to  at  Albert 
Hospital,  2253-2262,  7992-7997. 

Duties  of. 

Husbands,  virtuous,  frequently  diseased  by  virtuous 
wives,  17,638,  17,733-17,752,  20,120,20,121,20,150- 
20,154. 

Ignorance,  12,375-12,377. 

Immorality, 

Causes  of,  5352-5355. 
.    Not  increased  by  Acts,  220,  5570-5575,  15,478. 

Reduction  in,  calculated  to  be  effected  by  reduction  in 

number  of  women,  218,  280. 
Stimulated   by   Acts,   12,895,  12,896,  17,146-17,148, 

17,534,  18,482-18,496,  18,590-18,613. 
Spread  among  working  classes  by  Acts,  17,550-17,552. 

Immunity  (from  disease) 
Does  not  increase  practice  of  fornication,  220,  4188, 

5946.    5971-5974,  7011,  10,714-10,716. 
Incentive  to  vice,  17,317,  19,416,  19,417. 
May  increase  practice  of  fornication,  1941,  3442,  3443- 

3,444,  8475,  8483,  8484-8487. 

Incurable. 

Discharged  as,  3399,  3401. 

Women  discharged  incurable  allowed  to  resume  prostitu- 
tion, 3093,  3281-3284. 
See  also,  10,504-10,507. 

India. 

System  in  operation  similar  to  Contagious  Disease  Acts, 

15.197,  15,198,  15,200,  15,214,  15,215,  15,216. 
Disease  at  one  time  almost  extirpated  in  some  regiments, 

15.198,  15,207. 

Women  do  not  object  to  system,  15,201,  15,202. 
Indian  Medical  Statistics,  15,219. 

Decrease  of  disease  wherever  Act  in  operation,  15,137- 
15,143. 

Industrial  Schools  for  juvenile  prostitutes,  4085, 
7507,  7540-7546,  7575,  7611-7612,  7616-7622,  7626- 
7636,  7915-7917,  8113-8116,  8192-8196,  8308-8312, 
9267,  9592-9597,  10,441,  10,516,  10,563-10,567,  10,674, 


Industrial  ^^cuools— continued. 

11,575-11,577,  12,052,  12,208,  12,682,  12,965-12,967, 
13,767,  14,354-14,355,  15,601-15,608,  15,60f)-l  5,612, 
15,947-15,950,  18,227-18,233,  18,370,  18,371,  19,054- 
19,056,  20,084,  20,085,  20,307-20,312. 

Infection. 

Accidental,  1813-1824.    See  Speculum. 
Means  taken  to  stop  effectual,  2511,  2512. 

Innocent    Sufferers  should   be  protected  by  other 
means,  20,002,  20,003. 

Inoculation,  17,660,  17,753. 

Inspector. 

By  whom  punishable,  6570. 

Occasion  to  remove,  13,357-13,361. 

Practically  charged  with  administration  of  Acts,  6. 

Submission  must  be  signed  before,  10,170, 10,263-10,265. 

Inspector  Anniss, 
Character  of,  5826. 

Charged  with  administration  of  Acts  at  Devonport  from 

commencement,  433-435. 
Instructions  given  to,  436-437. 

Steps  taken  in  pursuance  of,  438,  441-444,  452-459, 

461-464,  468-475. 
Previous  acquaintance  of,  with  Devonport,  445-450. 

Investigation  of  Cases  of  Alleged  Abuse,  8031- 
8032._ 

Japan,  1779. 

Yokohama,  14,779,  15,006-15,009. 

Judicial  Statistics,  5072-5075. 

Juvenile  Prostitution. 

Children  should  be  prevented  returning  to  streets,  4532. 
Diminished  by  Acts,  4085,  8241-8242. 
Police  statement  as  to  removal  of  children  doubted,  3417- 
3421,  3568-3570. 

Kept  Women,  425,  426,  652,  2118,  19,721. 
Treated  as  prostitutes,  3215-3216. 

Ladies'  Association,  1289-1297,  1322. 

Lady  Girls,  659-661. 

Lavatories,  1720-1721. 

"Left  the  District,"  meaning  of  term,  10,243-10,246. 

Legislation,  19,168-19,170. 
Not  justified,  20,035-20,043. 

Leucorrhoea.    See  Disease. 
Liberty. 

Unjustifiable  invasion  of  to  keep  women  in  till  cured, 

17,308,  17,370,  17,397-17,402. 
Acts  are  infringement  of,  18,533-18,537,  19,365-19,367, 

19,9.94,  19,997,  20,045-20,049 
Not  so  if  voluntarily  submitted  to,  19,999-20,001. 

Licensing. 

Effect  of,  on  morals,  20,208-20,219. 

Notices  nearly  equivalent  to,  20,018-20,022. 

Ho(vActs  licence,  12,651-12,663,  17,369,  17,533-17,538. 

See  also  6O87-6094,  17,314-17,315. 
Registration  distinguished  from,  6128-6131, 

Literature  and  Letters,  10,416-10,427, 11,596-11,606, 
11,673-11,685,  17,382-17,383,  17,873-17,876. 

Littleton,  Mr.,  8021-8025,  8205. 

Liverpool,  12,849. 

Local  Authorities. 

Action  taken  by,  8661-8674,  8678-8682. 

Decrease   in  number  of  public  houses,  beerhouses, 

brothels,  and  prostitutes  not  owing  to  exertions  of 

Local  Police,  9143-9148. 
Efforts  of  have  not  diminished  prostitution,  8830-8836, 

8838. 

More  active  measures  not  taken  by,  948-952,  1066. 
Their  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  Acts  not  required 
9149,  9150. 

Local  Police,  880-883. 
Jealous  of  Metropolitan,  6386,  6387. 
Not  at  all  concerned  with  carrying  out  Acts,  19,  20. 
Not  desirable  to  transfer  Acts  to,  4985^987,  6385. 
Returns  of,  1939,  8287-8294,  9188-9192. 
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Lock  Hospitals,  objections  to,  5417. 

London  Lock  Hospital. 

Applicants  for  admission,  14,479-14,485. 
Cases  sent   to  London  Lock  Hospital  Asylum  from, 
4442-4446. 

Marked  difference  between  Government  wards  and  volun- 
tary wards,  4060-4072,  4582^585,  4596-4598,  4600. 

Male  ward,  14,477,  14,478. 

On  what  principle  supported,  14,470-14,473. 

Voluntary  side,  14,474-14,476,  14,522-14,528,  14,668- 
14,670,  14,676. 

See  also,  13,694-13,700,  18,070-18,075. 

Macdonald,  Mrs.,  8247,  8248. 

Magistrates. 

A  great  many  women  brought  before,  at  Southampton, 
17,045. 

Cases  brought  before,  8254-8262,  8839-8843,  17,089- 
17,093,  17,104-17,117. 

Cases  on  16th  section,  6328-6362,  6459-6462. 

Cases  only  heard  in  open  court  if  women  desire  it,  377- 

Duties  of  not  clearly  defined  by  Acts,  19,675-19,682. 

How  many  constitute  a  court  for  purposes  of  Acts, 
386-400. 

Inquiry  as  to  women,  6398-6400. 

Meeting,  6363-6365. 

Nature  of  proceedings,  before,  375. 

Nature  of  proof  required  by,  202-206,  375,  376. 

Opinion  of,  5000-5006,  5016-5021,  6366-6373. 

Police  have  nothing  to  do  with  managing  what  magis- 
trates shall  hear  application  for  order,  196-201. 

Proportion  of  acquittals,  17,051-17,054. 

Result  of  proceedings  before,  17,089-17,093,  17,104- 
17,117. 

"Women  generally  convicted,  17,047. 

Orders  very  seldom  applied  for,  194. 

How  obtained,  195-207. 

No  applicationfor  order  refused,  208-211. 

Resolutions  passed  at  meeting  of,  5000-5006. 

Publicity  of  appearing  before,  6141-6143. 

Opinion  of,  5000-5006,  5019,  6366-6373. 

Should    have  limited  Jurisdiction  over  metropolitan 

police,  8269-8273. 
Should  have  power  to  call  in  surgeon,  8280. 
Voluntary  submJssions  should  not  be  made  before  in 

first  instance,  6376-6381. 

See  also  386-400,  805-813,  981-989,  1035-1038. 
Stipendiary,  Acts  administered  under  at  Cork,  18,538, 

18,541. 

Maidstone. 
No  Lock  hospital  there,  15,673. 
Examining  room,  15,675-15,679. 

Male  Prostitutes,  18,178,  19,366. 

Malta. 

Abolition  of  disease  in,  16,561. 

Results  on  health  of  Act,  16,567. 

See  also  1338-1339,  1540-1549,  1696,  1702,  1759- 
1778,  1836-1839,  4205-4208,  4765-4770,  14,772, 
14,956-14,961,  16,555,  16,608,  16,751-16,777, 
16,845-16,851,  16,852. 

Marriage. 

No  restriction  on  marriage  of  seamen,  4059. 
Of  soldiers. 

Restrictions,  evils  attributable  to,  6260-6266. 

Restriction  removable,  6309-6310. 

Difficulties,  6316. 
Of  women,  10,291-10,296,  11,199-11,203. 
Women  not  necessarily  reclaimed  by,  7500-7501,  7525- 

7527,  7659-7664. 

Marshall,  4979-4984,  8021. 

Medical  Men. 

Professional  opinions  affected  by  their  political  opinions, 
17,655-17,658,  17,757-17,758. 

Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council,  1481.4294, 4320, 
4331,  4395,  4397,  4403,  14,677-14,682,  14,683-14,684. 

Menstruous  Women. 

Examined  by  nurse,  1344,  8925,  10,659. 
No  complaints  made  to  by  women,  8927-8930,  8940, 
8941. 

Not  examined,  1215-1216,  1464,  10,658. 

Sec.  3,  1465,  1470,  6210-6214,  10,333-10,338,  10,662, 
10,663,  4166-4172,  5821-5823,  5870-5874,  13,743- 
13,747. 


Merchant  Men,  5178-5181. 

Merchant  Seamen. 

Increase  of  disease  through,  2280-2286,  4781. 
No  precautions  in,  to  prevent  disease,  2286. 
Should  be  examined  before  leaving  their  ships,  2470, 
2471,  8180-8188,  10,857-10,868. 

Metropolitan  Police,  14,129-14,134. 
Act  exclusively  administered  by,  18. 
Aldershot  improvements  due  to,  14,405,  14,406. 
Better  than  local,  4124,  5076-5077,  6079,  5080,  5083- 
5088. 

Duties  of,  distinct  from  those  of  local,  254, 10,223-10,232, 
10,235. 

Duties  well  discharged  by,  but  entrusted  with  unsafe 

amount  of  power,  1884-1886. 
36th  section  of  66  Act  the  only  law  with  regard  to 

brothels  with  which  they  are  concerned,  80. 
Mistaken,  8705-8707. 
No  mistake  ever  made  by,  86. 
Numbers  of,  in  Plymouth,  1-9. 
Numbers  of,  in  Portsmouth,  10,225. 

Midnight  Meetings,  18,127,  18,131. 

Missionary  Women,  7284-7286. 
Men,  7287-7292. 

Modest  Women. 
Act  never  applied. 

In  Devonport  district,  67,  6270-6274. 
In  Portsmouth,  12,233. 
Acts  do  not  tend  to  prostitution  of,  6851. 
All  adverse  to  Acts,  3701,  3702. 
Cannot  be  called  upon  to  sign  submission,  434(>. 
Never  charged  with  being  prostitutes,  705. 
Impossible  to  be  brought  up  under  Acts,  1178. 
Interfered  with,  7204-7223,  12,585-12,587. 
No  case  of,  brought  before  magistrates,  6678-6681, 
6584,  6685. 

Ulcerations  in,  may  be  harmless,  1486,  1487,  2908,  2909. 

Moral  Benefits,  5232-5236,  5606-5609,  8128-8LS3, 
8144,  8145,  14,114-14,126. 
Acts  bring  women  in  contact  with  men  of  respectability 
and  good  principle,  and  thereby  a  moral  imjirovement 
is  wrought  in  them,  322,  323,  324. 

Moral  Effects  on  Women. 

Examinations  do  not  make  women  more  shameless,  1369, 
1371. 

Nor  feel  their  sin  less,  1372. 

Morality. 
Acts  favorable  to,  8045. 
Acts  not  inconsistent  \vith,  5231,  5568. 
Of  soldiers  and  sailors,  5714-5717. 
Prostitution  being  made  more  tempting  and  safer,  not 
unfavourable  to,  1963-1965. 

Morality  among  Men. 

Diminution  in  number  of  prostitutes  not  referable  to,  71, 
.72,  73^77. 

Vice  of  fornication  increased  among,  3250-3253,  3444. 
Improved  by  Acts,  4186,  4187,  4188,  4277-4280. 
Not  decreased  by  Acts,  220,  2:"'l,  280,  281,  5139-5141. 
Not  injuriously   affected  by  improvement  in  women, 
10,770-10,773,  280,  281. 

Morgan,  Mr.,  4312. 

Mutiny  Act,  18,349-18,351,  18,388,  18,389. 
Natural  Causes.    (See  Menstruous  Women). 
Navy. 

Cost  of  curing  venereal  disease  in  in  1862,  16,623, 
16,624. 

Cost  of  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  16,629. 

Diminution  of  disease  in,  attributable  solely  to  Acts, 

16,576,  16,577. 
Improvement  in  general  sanitary  state  of,  16,785-16,792. 
No  criterion  as  to  working  of  Acts  can  be  drawn  from, 

16,585,  16,586. 
Receiving  ships,  crews  in  constantly  fluctuating,  16,582- 

16,584. 

State  of  before  Acts  such  as  to  call  forth  special  legisla- 
tion, 16,607. 
Stationary  ships,  results  in,  16,586- 

New  Comers. 

Questions  put  to,  1202,  1561. 

Generally  diseased,  11,167. 

Regulation  as  to,  17,437-17,449,  17,512-17,521. 

See  Appendix,  page  829.    (Document  suspended  in 
Albert  Hospital,  10.) 

Newman,  Professor,  5168,  5918,  5920,  8004,  8014. 

Night  Charges,  1874-1876. 
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Night  Houses,  643,  644. 

Notice,  5901-5905,  6306-6308,  13,918-13,925. 

Printed,  given  to  women  before  signing  submission, 
6686-6689. 

Tantamount  to  and  used  by  women  as  a  certificate  of 
health,  13,379,  13,921,  17,315,  17,318-17,329,  17,388- 
17,391,  17,538,  18,089,  18,090,  18,340-18,345,  19,584, 
19,585,  19,946,  20,295-20,298. 

Numbers. 

Beds,  13,250-13,254. 

Women  discharged  incurable,  13,255,  13,256. 

Days  of  detention  in  hospital,  13,257-13,264,  13,265. 

Of  women  on  register,  13,266-13,268. 

Women  brought  before  magistrates,  13,269-13,281. 

Public-houses,  13,288-13,290. 

Beerhouses,  13,291. 

Brothels,  25^2,  13,292,  14,206,  14,210,  14,336,  16,321. 
Brothels  in  Devonport  district,  25-42. 
Soldiers,  seamen,  and  marines,  13,317-13,320. 
Prostitutes. 

Aldershot,  14,156-14,160,  14,162,  14,163,  14,170- 
14,182,  14,185,  14,192,  14,193-14,198,  14,201- 
14,205. 

Devonport,  52-59,  124-156. 

London,  14,753-14,757. 

Obtained  by  personal  observation  of  police,  111-120. 

How  obtained,  282,  283,  504-508,  513-515,  524,  525. 

Not  increased  by  Acts,  6851,  6852. 

Not  increased  by  enlargement  of  area,  363. 

Devonport,  517. 

Plymouth,  523. 

In  whole  Devonport  district,  529-577,  582,  586,  590, 

592  597  600. 
Admitted  to  Albert  Hospital  in  1870,  2453-2464. 
Reduction  in  explained,  3175. 

In  Portsmouth,  10,111-10,129, 10,171-10,175,  10,182- 

10,185,  10,193,  10,194-10,196. 
Of  examinations,  13,232-13,249,  10,130-10,137. 

See  also,  13,217-13,231,  13,899-13,903. 

See  Appendix,  pp.  778-810. 

Nurse. 

Always  present  at  examination,  1204,  1341,  4005,  8920- 

8924,  8926,  13,769-13,772. 
Not  present  at  examinations,  12,820-12,829. 
Class  of  person,  1342,  1343.  • 
Complaints,  9042-9045. 

Conversations  with  women,  8937-8939,  8974-8981, 
Duties  of,  1344,  4006-4008. 

Women  would  not  prefer  to  be  examined  by,  1347-1353, 
4004,  4203,  4204,  8982. 

Objections. 

Principle,  inequality  of,  between  sexes,  1359. 

Detail  to  voluntary  submissions  being  obtained  by  notice 

alone,  1886-1895. 
Title  of  Act  to  conceal,  2973-2980. 

Act  should  not  be  confined  to  nearest  military  stations, 
2981-2982. 

Sec.  6,  1866,-2983-2990. 

Sec.  14,  1866,-2998. 

Sec.  17,  1866,-3000-3059. 

Sec.  21,  1866,-3060-3075. 

Sec.  24,  1866,-3076-3085. 

Sec.  25,  1866,-3086-3090. 

Sec.  28,  1866,  and  Sec.  8,  1869,-3091-3093. 

Sec.  31,  1866,— never  put  in  force,  3093-3096. 

Sec.  14,  1866,-3098-3106,  3112-3114. 

See  also  19,533-19,587  ;  Acts,  immoral  tendency  of; 
Cases ;  Compulsory  system  unfavourable  to^  re- 
clamation ;  Liberty,  Acts,  infringement  of ; 
Disease,  large  margin  beyond  control  of  Acts, 
mitigated  independently  of.  difficulty  of  diagnosis 
of ;  Government  should  deal  with  causes ;  Sexes, 
remedy  should  be  applied  to  both ;  Voluntary 
submission  obtained  by  coercion. 

Operation 

Of  Ladies'  Association,  effect  of,  on  women,  1289,  1298. 
Of  Acts,  diminution  due  to,  100,  1330-1332. 

Opinion. 

Public,  7201-7203,  12,249,  14,087,  15,469-15,472, 
15,720. 

Of  clergy,  5231,  15,484-15,488. 

Of  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  18,788, 18,789. 

Of  soldiers,  12,326-12,334,    18,345,    18,349,  18,388, 

18,551-18,555,  18,569-18,578. 
Of  parish  officers  at  Woolwich.  18,344. 


Opinion — continued. 

Of  women,  11,998-12,002, 12,599, 12,619,12,620, 12,625- 
12,628,  12,631,  12,648-12,650,  15,698,  15,699,  17,554- 
17,568,  18,331-18,342,  18,579-18,589,  18,648-18,651, 
18,666-18687. 

Of  brothel-keepers,  12,629,  12,630,  14,222,  14,276- 
14,279,  14,407-14,409,  14,410,  14,455-14,458,  19,738, 
19,739. 

Of  working  men,  7202,  7203,  12,921,  12,989,  18,556- 

18,566,  18,688-18,698,  19,825. 
.    In  Southampton,  17,134-17,145,  17,212-17,215. 
In  Colchester,  17,849-17,851. 
In  Woolwich,  18,100-18,104. 

See  Magistrates. 

Opponents. 

Conduct  of,  1028,1029,1196,  1197,  1262-1266,  2901- 
2904,  4966-4979,  4984,  5022-5026,  5127-5131,  5363- 
5387,  6349,  6350,  6452-6458,  8543-8559,  8018-8025, 
8028,  8089-8091,  8205,  8206,  8844-8848,  9081,  9082, 
9743,  12,601,  12,932,  15,721,  16,543,  16,544,  18,829- 
18,831. 

See  Ladies'  Association. 

Out  Patients,  2893-2895, 14,590, 14,591,  14,736,  14,737, 

14,739,  14,740,  14,741,  14,742. 
Irregularity  in  attendance  of,  14,733-14,735. 
Per-centage  of  disease  at  Devonport,  1308-1312,  1634, 

1635,2775-2785,  4777. 
Numbers. 

Of  disease,  3448-3492,  10,692-10,698,  13,517-13,520, 

13,625-13,635. 
Diminution  of,  due  to  Acts,  1330. 
Of  reclamations,  11,424-11,454. 

Of  women  found  diseased  on  examination,  as  compared 

with  number  of  examinations,  13,521,  13,530. 
As  compared  with  number  of  women,  13,531,  13,540, 
13,541,  13,553,  13,594,  13,595,  13,654,  13,656. 
See  also,  14,687-14,689. 

Paris.    See  Foreign  System. 

Paupers. 

Penal  CoNSEauENCEs,  2649-2652,  3006-3009,  3675- 
3689,  4437-1441,  6690-6692,  8244,  8511,  9155-9158, 
10,325-10,332,  16,511-16,516,  17,422-17,446,  19,578. 
See  Appendix,  p.  829.    (Document  suspended  in 
Albert  Hospital,  2.) 

Penitentiaries,  5833-5853. 

Percentage  of  Disease,  decrease  in  mainly  due  to  Acts, 
1330. 

Petty  Thieving,  1004. 

Periodical   Examination.    (See  Examination  Peri- 
odical.) 

Physical  Benefits,  8475,  8476,  6841. 
Decrease  in  public-houses,  &c.,  346,  347. 
Increased  comfort  and  better  clothing,  89,110,  329,  402- 

404,  276-279. 
Chief  result  of  Acts,  1942. 
Doubtful,  3447. 
Health,  5792-5799,  5809-5815. 
No  moral  disadvantages,  6436-6439. 
Condition  of  women,  10,706,  10,707,  1.3,856-13,862. 

Plymouth. 

Castle  Street,  728-732,  751,  943,  5123,  8785,  8800. 

Barbican,  733-734. 

Union  Street,  741-747,  8825. 

Star  Point,  748. 

Contrasts  favourably  with  Birmingham  and  Sheffield, 
5336,  5340,  5344,  5347,  5351,  5388,  5397. 

Different  classes  of  police  at,  6554-6564. 

Former  state  of,  5154-5157,  8654,  8655. 

Improvement  in  disorderly  classes,  6388,  6389,  8657- 
8659. 

No  accommodation  for  diseased  women  or  men,  except  now 
common  prostitutes  and  men  belonging  to  the  Service, 
3564-3567. 

Police. 

Authority  under  which  they  act,  617-632. 
Conduct  of,  1884-1897. 

Court,  scandal  of  women  hanging  about,  17,118-17,129, 

17,202-17,211. 
Do  not  interfere  with  doubtful  cases,  425-428,  429-431. 
Stories  about,  1177,  1178. 

Charge  of  obstructing,  in  execution  of  duty,  17,292- 
17,299. 
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Police — continued. 

Women  improperly  interfered  with  by,  19,564-19,567, 

19,651-19,673. 
Employed  in  working  Acts  at  Devonport,  1-9,  350,  468. 
Each  policeman  a  district,  351. 
Good  character  of,  65-67,  296,  297. 
Pay,  623-626. 

Magistrates  no  authority  over  them,  618-621,  627, 

Nor  naval  and  military  officers,  628-632. 

In  daily  communication  with,  628-632. 

Proceedings  of,  to  detect  prostitutes,  1304-1305. 

Made  more  careful  by  the  opposition,  3593. 

Police,  5907-5909,  6114-6117. 

Too  much  power  in  the  hands  of,  6808,  6928-6932. 

No   complaints    against,    9785-9786,  10,162-10,168, 

14,447-14451. 
Duties  of,  most  carefully  performed,  16,483, 
Stigmatise  women  out  of  spite,  17,700-17,704. 
Should  be  in  uniform,  18,218-18,226,  18,296-18,330. 
Have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  successful  results  of  Acts, 

226,  227. 

Metropolitan,  better  fitted  than  Local,  to  carry  out  Acts, 
16,484. 

No  complaints  against,  made  at  Admiralty,  16,517. 
Returns,  11,398-11,420. 

Names  and  addresses  of  all  women  included  in  taken,  282. 
Metropolitan  accuracy  of  doubted,  1879-1883. 
Military,  good  done  by,  18,353,  18,372-18,381. 
Correctness  of,  9186-9192. 
Local  not  reliable,  1939. 

Confidence  in,  5824-5828,  6275-6278,  9615-9616. 

Poor  Law,  power  under,  to  detain  persons  affected  with  a 
contagious  disease,  1996. 

Portsmouth. 

And  London  compared,  11,545-11,551,  11,744-11,748. 
And  Devonport,  reclamation  of,  compared,  9677-9682. 
Comparison   between   Portsmouth   and  Southampton 
patients,  4074,  11,565-11,574,  11,661-11,664,  11,711- 
11,731. 

Condition  of  women  in,  formerly,  9427-9436. 
Disorderly  conduct  in,- 11,228-11,232. 
Examining  room,  16,509. 

Hospital,  11,894-11,959,  9423-9426,  9437-9440,  11,232. 
Arrangements  bad,  11,583-11,592,    11,595,  11,615, 
11,811,  11,834. 
Improved  condition  of  women,  9448-9451. 
Lock  wards,  10,248. 
Inconvenient  arrangements,  9489. 

Pregnant  Women. 

Examined  with  speculum,  20,336-20,340. 
Not  examined  with  speculum,  694,  1217,  9072. 
Examination  of,  1450-1459,  1462-1463. 
In  Petty  France  infirmary,  15,047-15,050. 

Preventive  Measures,  5356-5362,  5412-5415. 
Should  be  applied  to  men,  20,050-20,058. 
Should  precede  reformatory  efforts,  13,031-13,033. 

Prophylactics,  13,993-13,997,  14,713-14,715. 

Principle  of  Acts. 

Bad,  8597-8599,  7692-7708. 

Immoral,  12,429-12,431,  12,574,  12,603. 

Not  immoral,  8304-8306. 

Objections  to,  12,869-12,877,  19,998,   19,999,  20,001, 
20,004-20,007. 

Prison. 

Considerable    improvement   in   prisoners  since  Acts, 
3860-3868. 

Prisoners  sent  from  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  3869-3894. 
Women  sent  to  from,  hospital,  6147-6149. 

Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  15,906,  15,972,  15,994, 
16,033. 

Home  plan  of,  tried  and  discontinued,  15,925-15,927. 
Might  be  extended  to  prostitutes,  15,973. 
Staff  of,  15,922-16,924. 

Probe,  1445. 

Professor  Newman,  5918, 5926. 

Prostitutes. 

All  known  brought  up  for  examination,  1569,  1570. 

Better  oft'  than  formerly,  89,  110. 

Classes  of,  530-543,  14,759,  14,767. 

Classes  of,  brought  before  magistrates,  6682,  6683. 

Decreased  number  of,  not  due  to  increased  morality  of 

men,  71-76. 
Decrease  due  to  operation  of  Acts,  4266. 
Definition  of  common,  43,  183,  184. 


Prostitutes — continued.' 

Do  not  object  to  Acts,  634,  635,  1183-1187. 
No  difficulty  in  meeting  with,  8811. 
Healthy  appearance  of,  16,938. 
Influx  and  efflux  of,  14,308-14,310,  15,718,  15,719. 
No  mistake  ever  made  in  including  women  in  number 
of,  86. 

Numbers  of,  in  Devonport  district,  54-59,  89,  111. 
Numbers  of,  8690-8700,  8710-8716,  8748-8768,  8867- 

8883,  8901-8916,  8889,  8896,  9357-9359. 
Numbers  diminished,  4185,  4988,  4999,   6393,  6394, 

6401,  6404,  6405,  13,428-13,449,  20,264-20,272. 
Numbers,  diminution  in,    doubted,  1873-1876,  8327, 

8702-8806. 
Numbers  of,  not  increased,  6852. 
Occasional,  how  dealt  with,  425^28,  429-431. 
Old,  14,244-14,247,  14,313-14,320. 

Some  leave  protected  districts  to  ply  their  trade  else- 
where, 217. 

Sense  of  shame,  13,485-13,495,  13,748-13,750,  13,751, 
13,753. 

Former  appearance  of  lowest  class  of,  9137-9138. 
Lowest  class  most  difficult  to  deal  with,  backward  in 

coming  to  examination,  9140. 
More  healthy,  6013-6015. 
Profession  of  chastity  by,  9141,  9142, 

Prostitution. 

Choice  of  abandoning  held  out  to  all  women  at  Devon- 
port,  1034. 

Diminution  of,  4268-4275,  5516-5528,  6868-6882,  9588. 
Diminution  of,  independently  of  Act,  17,548,  17,549. 
Directly  caused  by  Acts,  16,915. 
Doubts  as  to  tendency  of  Acts  to  repress,  1905. 
At  Southampton,  worse  since  Acts,l 7,067-1 7,069, 17,077- 
17,083. 

In  Cork,  18,630-18,642,  18,735-18,750,  18,768-18,781. 
18,820-18,828,  18,849-18,867,  18,885-18,893,  18,928- 
18,976. 

Increase  of,  16,904, 16,910, 17,146-17,148, 17,172-17,174. 
Evidences  of,  44-50,  82-84,  104-108,  236-240,  381-385, 
425-428. 

How  far  rendered  more  attractive  by  Acts,  14,711. 
More  profitable  as  a  trade,  3531, 4276,  5054,  5057, 14,710. 
No  suDstantial  diminution,  3176,  8512. 

Protected  Districts. 

Conclusive  proof  from  comparison  of,  with  unprotected, 
16,327. 

See  Appendix  B.,  p.  811,  815. 

Diminution  of  disease  not  attributable  to  increased  clean- 
liness, 16,114. 

Diminution  in,  remarkable,  16,109, 16,371. 

Moral  condition  of  women  better  in,  than  in  nonprotected 
14,842. 

Progressive  diminution  of  disease  in,  16,078. 

Proper  mode  of  diminishing,  12,679-12,681. 

Protected  and  unprotected,  comparison  of,  shows  the 
diminution  in  protected  districts  to  be  due  not  to 
general  causes  but  to  Acts,  16,349-16,358,  16,390. 

Subject  to  the  same  conditions  with  regard  to  sanitary 
improvements  as  the  unprotected,  16,388-16,389. 

Provision  for  Disease. 
Inadequate,  14,608-14,617. 

Public-house. 

Girls  kept  at,  9609-9611. 

Great  decrease  in  number  of  owing  to  Acts,  346-347- 
Prostitution  at,  11,180-11,192,  11,455-11,463,  19,802- 
19,815,  19,840-19,841,  19,955,  19,956,  19,982-19,990. 

Public  Meetings,  5718-5729,  8502-8510, 12,378, 12,830, 
12,840, 15,458-15,467,  15,505-15,508,  15,559-15,573. 

Punishment,  3328,  11,875-11,878. 

Workhouse  system  of  should  be  adopted,  8277- 

Queen's  Women,  3434-3436,  7863,  7894-7896,  12,622, 
12,643. 

Never  heard  the  term,  4642,  5446. 
Ratios  op  Unequal  Quantities,  16,276,  16,292. 
Receiving  Houses,  6833. 

Reclamation,  5600-5605,  5640-5654,  5829-5832,  5947- 
5961,  5976,  9590,  9636,  20,313-20,315. 
If  effected  by  Ac^s  no  argument  in  their  favour,  17,540- 
17,544. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  women  permanently  remo^'ed  from 

register  reclaimed,  973,  5958. 
Resulting  from  Acts,  4268,  6068-6073. 
Causes  of,  1058-1064. 
Returns,  how  prepared,  9174-9180. 
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Reclamation — continued. 

Difficult  to  speak  to  amount  of,  1370. 

Hospital  agency  for,  10,495-10,498. 

More  difficult  since  Acts,  1G,922. 

Relapsed  women  included  in  returns  of,  3146-31 G4. 

Returns  of  unreliable,  3231-3234,  3390-3398. 

Independent  of  Acts,  8491-8493,  8634-8639,  12,949- 

12,961,  13,000-13,004,  13,912-13,91?. 
Reclamation,  7509-/524,  7528-7539. 
Of  very  young  girls  hopeless,  7333-7336,  7420-7421, 

7428-7432,  9470. 
Insufficient  voluntary  provision  for,  9787-9789. 
Tl.e  most  hopeful  age,  7^33,   7337,  7349,  7449-7450, 

7819-7820,  9471-9473, 10,413,  17,842-17,843,  18,068. 
Difficulties  in  the  way  of,  7339-7348,  18,873-18,878. 
More  possible  under  Act  of  1864,  7683-7691,  7711-7714, 

7886-7891,  7821-7822,  7839-7856,  7872-7875. 
Recognition,  5410,5411,  5616-5639,  5912,  8488,8495, 

6837-6859,   12,001-12,002,    12,350-12,358,  12,369, 

12.621,  12,940,  14,846,  14,857,  15,671-15,672,  16,379-- 

16,381. 

Records  none  to  go  by  before  1864,  1419. 

Register. 

Nature  of,  122-147. 

AVomen  taken  off  for  a  variety  of  causes,  215. 
A])plications  to  take  name  off,  707-710,  929-933. 
Every  woman  now  on,  871,  1026-1027. 
Removal  from  on  going  into  keeping,  937-938. 
AVomen  unwilling  to  be  placed  on,  7100. 
"  Restored  to  friends  "  (explained),  10,242. 
"  Left  the  district,"  10,245. 
Women  discharged  from,  11,208-11,221. 
Numbers  on,  11,255-11,267 

Numbers  on,  represent  not  the  actual  number  of  women 
in  a  district,  but  the  number  brought  under  the  Act, 
130-147,  865-872. 

Difficulty  of  getting  ofP,  12,675,  17,345-17,349.  19,926- 
19,937. 

Relapse  not  frequent,  12,569-12,571. 

Religion. 

Acts  not  inconsistent  with,  5231,  5568. 
Women  have  little  sense  of,  7748. 

Repeal. 

Of  Acts  necessary,  17,351, 17,352,  18,753-18,755, 18.756- 
18,764. 

Probable  effect  of,  17,394-17,396. 

Would  be  a  great  calamity,  2114,2115,  3897-3899,  4702, 

4703,  8243,  9782,  9783,  13,938-13,940,  18,928. 
Total  not  approved,  3667-3672. 
Would  make  no  difference  to  streets,  8812. 
Women  would  regret,  10,717,  10,718. 

Rescue  Society,  17,240-17,275,  17,356-17,360,  17,490- 
17,502. 

Registered  women  sent  to,  17,276-17,289. 
Promise  obtained  from  women  in  homes  of,  17,356. 

Returns. 

Accuracy  of,  353. 

Re[)rescnt  not  number  of  common  women  in  a  district, 
l)ut  the  numbers  brought  under  the  Acts,  136. 

Early  returns  looser  than  later,  228,  229,  408-411. 

Women  and  brothels  reckoned  such  on  same  evidence 
throughout  return,  230,  231. 

Verified  by  inspector,  338,  339. 

War  Office  previously  to  1864,  primary  and  secondary  not 

distinguished  in,  1420-1423. 
Unreliable,  3196. 

Give  too  favourable  a  view  of  the  working  of  the  Acts, 
3722,  3723. 

Should  distinguish  syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  14,814. 
System  of,  16,111,  16,112. 

Dr.  Balfour's  difference  between,  and  House  of  Com- 
mons report  explained,  16,432. 
See  Statistics. 

Row,  Dr.,  5139-5142. 

Rule,  Dr.,  1154,  4412,  5532,  5558,  5719-5744,  8226-8239. 
Sailors. 

No  general  improvement  in  health  of,  4464,  5714-5717. 
How  improved  by,  11,358-11,364,  11,490-11,499. 
Diminution  of  charges  against,  6395-6397. 
Examined,  16,58/. 

Not  more  immoral  through  improvement  in  prostitutes, 
6435. 

Standard  of,  improved  of  late  years,  16,591-16,593. 
Homes  more  frequented,  11,270-11,281,  4832-1834. 

Samaritan  Fund,  8197-8261. 


Sanction. 

No  proof  that  women  feel  sanctioned— fear  that  it  maV 
be  so,  1938. 

Women  do  feel  sanctioned,  3240,  3241,  3437,  7603- 
Women  do  not  feel  sanctioned,  4189,  4190,  10,738. 
Sanitary  Measures,  16,385-16,387. 
Depend  on  individual  captains,  4489. 

Segregation  Wards. 

See  Hospital,  Segregation  Ward. 
Sexes. 

Remedy  should  be  applied  to  both,  7116,  9622,  9624. 
Objection  of  unfairness,  8313,  8315. 
No  unfairness  in  dealing  with  one  difFerentlv  from  the 
other,  14,837,  14,838. 

Sheerness,  13,293-13,311,  13,469,  13,482. 
Shop  Girls. 

Not  interfered  with,  10,849. 
Simon,  Mr. 

See  Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council. 
Sloggett,  Mr.,  16,546. 

Soldiers,    5714-5717,    13,880-13,894,  13,896-13,898, 
13,956. 

Acts  considered  immoral  by,  12,338-12,349,  12.399- 
12,403. 

Acts    generally  approved  by,   13,793,  13,935-13,937, 

14,068-14,074. 
Case  of,  and  prostitutes  distinguished,  15,241. 
Dimimition  of  charges  against,  6393-6395. 
Disposition  among  to  conceal  diseases,  13,786. 
Facilities  for  marriage  of,  should  be  provided,  18,456. 
Habits  of,  more  decent  since  Acts,  11,26.9,  13,876- 

13,879. 

Not  more  immoral  through  improvement  in  prostitutes, 
6435. 

Disease    extremely    spread    amongst,  15,040-15,045 

15,046-15,052,  15,099-15,102. 
Unwilling  to  report  themselves  when  diseased,  15,745. 
Concealment  of  disease  by,  15,795. 

Improvement  in  social  condition  of,  16,343,  16,344. 
16,345. 

And  prostitutes,  different  position  of,  16,415. 
Information   of,   against  women    for  communicating 

disease,  how  far  relied  on,  104,  424,  474,  475. 
Wives,  15,775-15,779. 

Solicitation,  163,  164,  1189-1193,4883-4888,  15,454- 
15,456. 

Comparatively  ceased  in  Devonport  district,  161,162, 

266-276,  746, 1088-1090,  5210-5214,  5222. 
Police  regulations  with  respect  to,  6290-6293,  6317- 

6320,  13,567-13,571. 
Causes  of  decrease,  268-270,  414,  958-961,  965,  1066, 

1067,  1071,  1072,  3900,  8783,  8/84. 
No  considerable  diminution  of,  1941,  1977-1979,  2183, 

2184,  8708,  11,222-11,227,  12,643,  17,068,  18,098, 

18,099,  18,340,  18,631,  18,633. 
Decrease  of,  3423,  3426,  3427,  4780,  4954,  4957,  15,509, 

15,510. 

No  diminution  among  registered  prostitutes,  3429-3430. 

Ab  sence  of  calculated  to  remove  temptation  and  to  pro- 
mote decency,  15,489. 

Unchecked  independent  of  Acts,  15,511-15,515. 

Contra,  4949,  4955,  5089,  5095,  8296,  8342,  8658,  8661, 
8734,  8827. 

Ceased  to  exist,  161,  266-270. 

Metropolitan  police  employed  under  the  Acts  have  no 
power  to  deal  with,  166,  272-273,  10,231-10,233, 
11,225-11,227. 

Power  of  police  to  deal  with  in  metropolis,  169. 

Should  be  suppressed,  18,146-18,150,  18,244-18,249, 
18,804-18,809. 

Prevalence  of,  18,632-18,639. 

South  Sea  Islands,  4301,  4323-4324,  4326-4329. 

Speculum,  2905,  2907,  2910-2913,4107-4113,4591-4595, 
4630,  4638,  1399-1412. 
Causes  pain,  1 9,405-1 .9,406, 19,44.9-19,453, 1 9,472-19,477. 
Infection  conveyed  by,  19,401-19,404. 
Not  applied  when  external  marks  of  disease,  1215,  1244- 
1250. 

Certain  affections  cannot  be  treated  without,  1255. 
Does  not  cause  pain,  1335-1336,  1445,  1447,  1600. 
Infection  not  conveyed  by,  1385,  1386,  1441,  1444,  1825, 

1829-1835. 
Precautions  taken  against,  1442,  1443. 
No  special  experience  wanted  to  use,  1402-1412,  1672, 

1673,  1674,  1675. 
Results  of  examination  by  unsatisfactory,  19,499-19,500, 
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State  Recognition,  5410. 

Statistics,  16,070-16,072. 

(Police)  Method  of  olitaining,  111-121,  814-852. 
No  difficulty  in  collecting,  1314-1316.  _ 
Principle  on  which  diseases  selected,  16,073. 
Erroneous  inferences  deducible  from,  16,382,  10,795- 
10,814. 

Results  shown  by,  16,076,  16,077, 
Judicial,  not  reliable,  11,464-11,469. 
True  inference  cannot  invariably  be  drawn  from,  13,773. 
On  what  principle  places  selected,  16,070-16,072. 
Comparison  of  years  subsequent  to  introduction  of  Act 
with  the  year  preceding,  16,0.93,  16,096,  16,098-16,100. 
Dr.  Balfour's  (House  of  Commons  Committee),  16,432. 

Statutes,  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  135,  sec.  2,  622. 
Licensing  Amendment  Act,  1081. 
Wine  and  Beerhouse  Act,  6389. 
Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  8725,  8734,  8827, 
Metropolitan  Police  Act,  170. 

Streets,  7709-7710. 

Improvement  of  demeanour  of  women  in,  1877,  4723, 

4947-4954,  8807,  8808,  11,196. 
Attributable  to  Acts,  6427,  6428,  12,188,  12,197. 
Assisted  by  Acts,  12,273,  12,274. 

{See  Concurrent  Causes  of  Improvement.) 

Suggestions. 
To  include  all  Devonshire,  726. 

Women  should  be  sent  straight  to  hospital  when  found 
diseased,  1301,  1680,  1681,  1810,  2343-2350. 

Waiting  rooms  might  be  better  arranged,  1333. 

Gonorrhoea  might  be  excluded  from  Acts,  1809,  2077, 
2079. 

Civil  authorities  should  administer  Acts,  1909-1915. 
Partial  extension  to  civil  population,  1930,  1993-1999, 
2029,2030. 

Voluntary  submissions,  change  of  mode  of  obtaining 

1889-1894,  3056-3059. 
Examination  of  merchant  seamen,  2470,  2471. 
Captain  Harris,  13,362,  13,384. 
Mr.  Sloggett,  p.  157. 

Mr.  Wolferstan's,  2973,  2980,  2981,  2987,  2987-2990, 
2998,  3006-3019,  3060-3075,  3076-3085,  3093,  3096, 
3096-3098,  3102-3188. 

Mr.  Shaen's,  19,588-19,617,  19,635-19,645. 

Juvenile  prostitutes  should  be  sent  to  industrial  schools, 
4085. 

Reformatories  should  be  attached  to  hospitals,  4133. 
Increased  powers  to  visiting  surgeon,  4579-4581. 
Transfer  of  Acts  to  Home  Office,  5882-5885. 
Written  notice  to  submit,  5899. 
Visiting  surgeon,  5907. 
Pohce,  5907-5908. 

Acts  should  be  extended,  8263,  10,297-10,300. 
Home  Office,  transfer  to,  8266. 

Magistrates  should  have  limited  jurisdiction  over  metro 

politan  police,  8269-8273. 
Voluntary  submission,  8274. 
Certified  hospitals,  8276. 
Punishment,  8777. 

Prostitution,  Act  of,  should  be  stamped  with  penal  conse- 
quences, 20,279-20,282. 
Surgeon,  8280. 
Plxtension,  10,297. 
Classifying  cases,  11,317-11,319. 
Multiplying  examination  places,  11,320. 
Portsmouth  hospital,  11,321. 
Hospital,  12,030. 

Acts  should  be  extended  to  all  garrison  and  seaport 
towns,  13,363. 

Examination  of  soldiers  on  going  on  and  returning  from 

furlough,  13,364-13,372. 
Examination  of  sailors  of  Royal  Navy  and  Merchant 

Marine  on  arrivmg  in  port  previously  to  landing, 

13,372-13,376. 
Power  to  Privy  Council  to  apply  Act  to  infected  districts, 

13,376. 

Examination  of  common  women  apprehended  on  charge 
of  drunkenness,  13,376. 

Metropolitan  police  to  be  authorised  to  carry  out  Acts  at 
any  place  named  in  Order  in  Council,  13,376. 

Women  found  diseased  to  be  conveyed  straight  to 
hospital,  13,376. 

Classification  of  women  in  hospital,  13,379. 

Abolition  of  notice  (J.)  13,379. 

Power  to  detain  diseased  pregnant  women,  13,3/9. 

Justices  order  to  remain  in  force  so  long  as  woman  con- 
tinues practising  prostitution,  13,379. 

Voluntary  submission  to  be  extended  for  like  period, 
13,379, 
26937. 


Suggestions — continued. 

Absentee  prostitute  to  be  taken  into  custody  mthout 

warrant,  13,379. 
Power  to  apprehend  and  obtain  ord^r  for  examination  of 

woman  who  refuses  her  name  and  address,  13,379. 
Brothel  keeper  harbouring  women  neglecting  examination, 

13,379. 

An  offence  against  Act,  13,379. 

Indecent  behaviour  of  prostitute  at  examination-room, 
13,379. 

Power  for  police  to  enter  brothels,  13,383. 
Harbouring  young  girls,  13,.384. 
Power  to  register  brothels,  13,384. 

Visiting  surgeon  should  countersign  voluntary  sub- 
mission, 14,567. 

Act  should  contain  definition  of  contagious  disease, 
14,800-14,803. 

No  sentence  under  Acts  to  be  for  less  than  14  days, 
15,700,  15,701. 

Superintendent 

Exercises  only  general  supervision,  3,  21. 
Receives  no  instructions  except  from  Commissioner, 
281-293. 

Supervision  of  Police. 
A  deterrent,  1965. 

Deterrent  effect  of,  on  young  prostitutes,  3732-3734, 
3735,  3736. 

Surgeons. 

Army  and  Navy,  not  so  well  acquainted  with  disease  of 

women  as  Civil,  3205-3208,  3209. 
Naval,  should  not  administer  Acts,  67S9-6796. 
Same,  both  visiting  surgeon  and  house  surgeon,  13,966- 

13,974. 

Syme.  Mr.,  4311,  4319. 

Tall  Men  more  moral  than  short,  18,426. 

Taylor,  Dr.,  5167-5168. 

Ten-Day  Clause,  4387,  4388. 

ToRauAY,  8123-8125,  8139. 

Training  Ships 

Tramps,  543-551,  662,  1008,  1096,  8890-889.3,  14,261- 
14,267,  14,419-14,422. 
Devonport  never  much  affected  by,  3167. 

Treatment,  2765-2769. 
Average  time  of,  8078-8084. 
Early,  essential,  13,716,  13,717. 
Consigned  to  hospitals  for,  1251-1253. 
Improved,  1724. 

AVomen  cannot  have,  in  Lock  hospitals  except  under 
Acts,  3402. 

Troops. 

Movement  of,  affect  disease,  14,295-14,297. 

Unprotected  Stations. 

Decrease  at,  for  one  or  two  years  followed  l)y  increase, 
16,107. 

Vagr.^nt  Act,  5089,  9822-9823,  9831-9848. 
Virgins,  9142,  4407-4416. 

Visiting  Surgeon,  5693-5698,  5886-5891,  6205,  6206. 
Cases  sent  into  hospital  by,  without  contagious  disease, 

3621-3634. 
Difference  of  opinion,  4574-4578. 
Has  nothing  to  do  with  treatment,  1251. 
Receive  instructions  from  Admiralty,  1393. 
Should  have  increased  powers,  4579-4581,  5907,  10,956- 
10,958,  13,768,  16,485-16,487,  16,532,  16,533-16,536. 
Should  be  resident  on  the  spot,  16,489. 

Voluntary  Applications,  484-487. 

Voluntary  Submission. 

Acts  mainly  carried  out  by,  187- 
Attested  by  inspector,  342-344,  6567-6571- 
Chaste  women  would  not  sign,  901-903,  6117-6120. 
Danger  of  abuse  of,  17,405-17,407. 
Forms  filled  up,  as  a  rule,  for  one  year,  235,  328-337. 
Forms  filled  in  for  women  who  cannot  write,  234. 
Fresh  required  from  women  after  leaving  hospital,  416, 
417. 

Inspector  personally  investigates  every  case,  906-915. 
Instance  of  refusal  to  examine  notwithstanding,  1555, 
1556. 

Large  proportion  of  women  come  up  for  examination 
under,  1568. 
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Voluntary  Submissions — continued. 
Mere  matter  of  form,  8274,  8275. 
Mode  of  obtaining,  14,375-14,377,  14,378-14,394. 
Nature  of,  188-191. 

Nature  of  understood  by  women,  2896-2900,  6191-6192, 

10,284-10,286,  10,910,  10,951-10,955. 
Nature  of  not  understood  by  women,  3033,  3228,  17,101, 

19  575-19  577. 
Not  obtained  by  coercion,  19,716,  19,717,  19,725-19,733, 

9157-9160. 
Nor  by  threats,  897,  9800. 
Obtained  by  threats,  17,413-17,457. 
Obtained  by  coercion,  3000-3059,  3382-3384. 
On  expiry  of,  fresh  submission  necessary  before  women 

can  be  examined,  1537-1539. 
Periods  for  which  signed,  9274-9278,  10,319-10,322. 
Precautions  taken,  8029,  8030. 
Proceedings  on  refusal  to  sign,  10,266-10,279. 
Women  examined  without  signing,  17,407-17,412. 
Women,  how  invited  to  sign,  10,169,  10,170. 
Sufficient  evidence  to  go  before  magistrates  always  taken 

before  requiring,  910,  911. 
See  also  187-193,  243,  244,  904,  905,  5898,  5900,  6436, 

6458. 

Voluntary  Hospital,  5254,  6076-6086,  6203,  6313, 
6314,  7161-7163,  10,638-10,640,  10,774-10,786, 11,665- 
11,672,  12,984,  14,543-14,545,  17,353-17,355,  17,356- 
17,368,  17,370-17,387,  18,163-18,172,  20,064-20,069, 
20,137-20,143,  20,301-20,304. 

Women  will  not  go  into,  6321,  7022,  7023,  8190,  8191, 

9058,  9059-9076. 
With   compulsory   detention,   7019-7021,  7027-7031, 

14,588-14,590,  14,717-14,718. 
Uselessness  of,  14,585-14,587,  14,606. 
See  also  12,604-12,613,  13,043,  13,080-13,085,  13,086, 

14,618-14,658. 

Voluntary  System. 

Uselessness  of,  682,  592.9-5933,  5950,  6854-6856,  8057- 
8078,  9743-9748,  9790-9792,  9793,  13,795,  13,815- 
13,818. 

Equally  open  to  objection  because  it  makes  prostitution 

easy,  14,922-14,924. 
Comparison  of  with  compulsory,  1983-1992,  11,470- 

11,475. 

Objections  to,  2540-2566,  4106,  7187-7197. 

Should  be  substituted  for  Acts,  3188-3194,  3343-3364, 

3737-3744.  4521-4530,  8581, 8586, 8640-8650, 19,336- 

19,351,  19,414,  19,420-19,431. 
Cases  discharged  uncured,  7953-7961.     See  also  6227, 

6229,  6854,  7183,  7186,  8141,  12,679,  12681,  12,695, 

12,696,  13,982,  13,983,  17,180-17,186,  18,004,  18,013, 

19,042-19,050,  20,198-20,203. 

Von  Brceck's  System,  6798. 

Waiting-room. 

Bad  language  in,  checked,  702. 
Might  be  better  arranged,  1333,  1334. 
Printed  notices  in,  4436-4441. 

Promiscuous  assembly  of  women  in,  695-704,  9025- 
9029,  9030,  9031,  10,652-10,655. 

Wolferstan,  Mr.,  7956,  8041,  8046,  8048,  8054,  8O7O 
8244. 

Women  found  diseased. 

Should  be  taken  at  once  to  hospital,  8245,  8246. 

Women  Following  trade,  663,  853,  858,  4344,  4345. 

Women 

Badly  diseased,  should  be  put  into  hospital  and  detained 

there  till  cured,  16,961-16,973,  16,976-16,980. 
Complaints  by,  of  indecency  and  roughness  on  part  of 

doctor,  16,946-16,950. 
Condition  of,  improved,  402,  403,  1670,  1671. 
Detention  of,  justifiable  from  sanitary  point  of  view, 

17,661-17,669,  17,681-17,685,  17,764. 
Drinking  among,  increased  since  Acts,  16,895,  16,921. 
Following  reginients,  14,240-14,243. 
Fornication  with,  not  regular  prostitutes  not  increased 

by  diminution  of  nuraljers  of  regular  prostitutes,  224. 
Improvement  in,  15,5^3,  15,587,  15,680,  15,682. 
Information  as  to  disease  bemg  contracted  from,  received 

but  not  acted  on,  unless  there  are  grounds  for  believing 

it  to  be  genuine,  104-107,  2.36-240. 
Influx  of,  14,238,  14,284,  14,286. 
In  private  lodgings,  14,399-14,404,  14,464-14,466. 
Notwithstanding  improved   condition,   associate  with 

common  soldiers  and  sailors,  404. 
Proportion  of  reclamations,  14,592,  14,597 
Trade  in,  15,579,  15,582,  15,591. 


Witnesses. 

1st  day. 

Mr.  William  Wakeford,  1-^32. 

2nd  day. 
Inspector  Anniss,  433-1197. 

3rd  day. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Pickthorn,  1198-1693. 

4th  day. 

Dr.  Robert  Bernard,  1694-1839. 
Dr.  F.  Row,  1840-2235. 

5th  day. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Moore,  2236-2965. 

6th  day. 

Mr.  S.  Wolferstan,  2966-3301. 

7th  day. 

Mr.  S.  Wolferstan,  3302-3815. 
Mr.  L.  P.  Methan,  3816-3990. 

8tli  day. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sloggett,  3991-4405. 

9th  day. 

Mr.  W,  H.  Sloggett,  4406-4713. 

10th  day. 

Captn.  Gore  Jones,  R.  N.,  4714-4936. 
Mr.  WiUiam  Luscombe,  4937-5189. 

nth  day. 

The  Rev.  G.  T.  Wilkinson,  5190-5449. 
The  Rev.  H.  Everett,  5450-5775. 

12th  day. 
Mr.  C.  Bulteel,  5776-6325. 

13th  day. 
Mr.  WiUiam  Phillips,  6326-6725. 

14th  day. 

Mr.  W.  Square.  6726-7082. 
Mr.  F.  W.  P.  Jago,  7083-7292, 

15th  day. 

Rev.  J.  Hawker,  7293-7676. 
Rev.  J.  Metcalfe,  7677-7715. 
Miss  BuU,  7716-7941. 

16th  day. 

Mr.  T.  Woolcombe,  7942-8251. 

17th  day. 
Mr.  J.  W.  W,  Ryder,  8250-8374. 

18th  day. 
Mr.  W.  Littleton,  8375-8650. 

19th  day. 
Mr.  F.  Wreford,  8651-8918. 

20th  day. 

Sarah  Gale,  8919-9106. 
Inspector  Anniss,  9107-9420. 

21st  day. 

The  Rev.  A.  Lowry,  9421-9585. 
The  Rev.  J.  G.  Gregson,  9586-9817. 

22nd  day, 

Mr.  Deverell,  9818-9960. 
Mr.  Stroud,  9.961-10,096. 
Mr.  McDonald,  10,097-10,340. 

23rd  day. 
Miss  Green,  10,341-10,580, 

24th  day. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Parsons,  10,581-10,959. 
Mr.  Miller,  10,960-11,0/6. 

25th  day. 

Inspector  Westbrook,  11,077-11,539. 
Mr.  P.  D.  Hopgood,  11,540-11,7/0. 
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26th  day. 

Miss  Farrow,  11,771-12,059. 
Mrs.  Colebrook,  12,060-12,175. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Howell,  12,176-12,267. 
Mr.  Barber,  12,268-12,318. 

27th  day. 
The  Rev.  J.  Webster,  12,319-12,531. 
Mrs.  Lewis,  12,532-12,840. 

28th  day. 

Mrs.  Butler,  12,841-13,115. 
Dr.  Stallard,  13,116-13,192. 

29th  day. 

Captn.  Wm.  C.  Harris,  13,193-13,674, 
30th  day. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Barr,  13,675-14,009. 

31st  day. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  14,010-14,055. 
The  Rev.  R.  Hardyl4,056,  14,150. 
Inspector  Smith,  14,151-14,466. 
Mr.  James  Lane,  14,467-14,718. 

32nd  day. 

Mr.  Berkeley  Hill,  14,719-15,009. 
Mr.  Bond,  15,010-15,109. 
Dr.  Ross,  15,110-15,193. 

33rd  day. 

Lord  Sandhurst,  15,194-15,275. 
Miss  Webb,  15,276-15,382. 

34th  day. 

The  Rev.  J.  Puckle,  15,383-15,618. 
The  Rev.  F.  Fraser,  15,619-15,729. 

35th  day. 

Sir  Rd.  Airey,  15,730-15,905. 
Miss  Meredith,  15,906-15,065, 

36th  day. 
Dr.  T.  G.  Balfour,  16,067-16,446. 

37th  day. 
Mr.  V.  Lushington,  16,447-16,546. 
Dr.  Armstrong,  16,547-16,854. 

38th  day. 

Mrs.  Kell,  16,855-17,033. 
Rev.  E.  Kell,  17,034-17,239. 
Mr.  D.  Cooper,  17,240-17,349. 


39th  day. 

Mr.  D.  Cooper,  17,350-17,628. 

40th  day. 

Dr.  Routh,  17,629-17,764. 
Miss  Brown,  17,765-18,036. 
Mr.  Krause,  18,037-18,114. 

41st  day. 

Mr.  Thomas,  18,115-18,322. 
Capt.  Brown,  18,323-18,432. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Kelly,  18,433-18,464. 

42nd  day. 

Mr.  H.  Richardson,  18,465-18,764. 
Rev.  A.  Maguire,  18,765-18,928. 

43rd  day. 
Dr.  Prosser  James,  18,929,  19,170. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Dunn,  19,171-19,353. 
Dr.  G.  Bell  Taylor,  19,354-19,502. 
Mrs.  Cooke,  19,503-19,525. 

44th  day. 

Mr.  Wm.  Shaen,  19,526-19,699. 
J.  A.  Phillips,  19,700-19,341. 
Mr.  Owens,  19,842-19,867. 
Mrs.  Heritage,  19,868-19,990. 

45th  day. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  19,990-20,101. 
Dr.  C.  Drysdale,  20,102-20,259. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Ellison,  20,260-20,283. 
Mr.  WilHams,  20,284-20,385. 

Workhouse. 

Clas  •  of  patients  in,  3826,  3827. 
Disinclination  to  go  to,  12,223. 
Syphilitic  ward  of,  3823-3825. 

WoKKHOusE  Returns,  13,828-13,838. 

Wyatt,  Surgeon-Major,  4314. 

Young  Girls,  9773,  9774,  12,638,  13,765,  20,320-20,322. 
Cause  of  prostitution  of,  8861,  8862. 
Rescue  of,  611,633,5850,5862,  6139,6401-6403,  6717, 

6718,  7302-7336. 
Numbers  of,  9305,  9306,  9468    9469,  10,386-10,392, 

10,439,  10,440. 
Injury  done  to  in  Portsmouth  Hospital,  ll,13!i,  11,139, 

11,145. 

Increase  in  numbers  of,  16,903,  16,904. 
See  Industrial  Schools. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1864,  1866,  and  1869. 


28  &  29  Vict.,  Cap.  LXXXV. 

An  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Contagious  Diseases  at  certain 
Naval  and  Military  Stations.  r29th  July  1864.] 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  provisions  calculated  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  certain  Contagious  Diseases  in  the 
places  to  which  this  Act  applies  : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows  : 

i  title.        1 .  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Contagious  Diseases 
Prevention  Act,  1864. 

2.  In  this  Act — 
The  term    "  contagious  disease "    means  venereal 

disease,  including  gonorrhoea  : 
The  term  "  hospital  "  includes  ward  of  a  hospital : 
The  term  "  public  place "  means  a  thoroughfare  or 
other  public  street  or  place,  or  a  house  or  room  which 
is  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  police. 

3.  The  places  to  which  this  Act  applies  shall  be  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  first  schedule  hereto,  the  limits  of  which 
places  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  such  as  are 
defined  in  that  schedule. 

4.  Expenses  incurred  in  the  execution  of  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  under  the  direction  of  the  Loid  High  Admiral  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  Commissioners  for  executing 
his  office  (hereafter  in  this  Act  styled  the  Admiralty),  and 
of  such  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State 
as  Her  Majesty  thinks  fit,  for  the  time  being,  to  intrust 
with  the  seals  of  the  War  Department  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  styled  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War),  out  of  money 
to  be  provided  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose. 

5.  The  Admiralty  and  the  Secretary  of  Stati;  for  War  shall, 
on  the  passing  of  this  Act,  appoint  a  superior  medical  officer 
of  Her  Majesty's  navy  or  army,  to  be,  during  pleasure, 
inspector  of  hospitals  certified  under  this  Act,  and  may 
from  time  to  time,  on  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal 
from  office  of  any  such  inspector,  appoint  another  such 
officer  in  his  stead. 

6.  On  the  application  of  the  authorities  having  the  di- 
rection or  management  of  any  hospital  desiring  that  such 
hospital  should  be  certified  under  this  Act,  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  may  direct  the  inspector 
of  hospitals  to  examine  and  report  to  them  on  the  con- 
dition of  that  hospital,  and  on  the  regulations  established 
for  its  direction  and  management. 

7.  If,  on  such  examination  and  report,  the  hospital  ap- 
pears to  the  Admiralty  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
to  be  useful  and  efficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
is  certified  in  writing  to  be  so  by  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  same  shall  be  deemed  a 
certified  hospital  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act ;  and  every 
such  hospital  is  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  a  certified  hos- 
pital ;  and  the  Admiralty  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
shall  state  in  their  certificate  what  persons  or  officers  for  the 
time  being  are  to  be  deemed  the  authorities  of  the  hospital 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  powers  herein-after  given, 
and  the  persons  or  officers  so  stated  shall  be  such  authorities 
accordingly. 

8.  The  ins]iector  shall  from  time  to  time  visit  and  inspect 
every  certified  hospital. 

9.  If  on  the  report  of  the  inspector  respecting  any 
certified  hospital  the  Admiralty  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  think  proper  to  withdraw  their  certificate,  that 
hospital  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  certified  hospital  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


10.  A  notice  shall  be  published  in  the  London  or  Dublin 
Gazette  (as  the  case  may  require)  of  the  granting  or  with- 
drawal of  any  certificate  relative  to  .my  hospital  vmder  this 
Act ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Gazette  containing  any  such  notice 
shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  such  granting  or  withdrawal ; 
and  any  such  certificate  shall  be  presumed  to  be  in  force 
until  the  withdrawal  thereof  is  proved. 

11.  Where  an  information,  in  the  form  given  in  the 
second  schedule  to  this  Act,  or  to  the  like  effect,  is  laid 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  a  superintendent  or  inspector 
of  metropolitan  police,  or  by  a  superintendent  or  inspector 
of  police  or  constabulary  authorised  to  act  in  any  place 
to  whi'^h  this  Act  applies,  or  by  any  medical  practitioner 
duly  registered  as  such,  the  justice  may,  if  he  thinks  fit, 
issue  to  the  woman  named  in  the  information  a  notice  in 
the  form  given  in  the  same  schedule,  or  to  the  like  effect. 

12.  A  constable  or  other  peace  officer  shall  serve  such 
notice  on  the  woman  to  whom  it  is  directed,  by  delivering 
the  same  to  her  personally,  or  by  leaving  the  same  with 
some  person  for  her  at  her  last  or  usual  place  of  abode. 

13.  In  either  of  the  following  cases;  namely, — 

(1.)  If  the  woman  on  whom  such  notice  is  served 
appears  herself,  or  by  some  person  on  her  behalf,  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed  in  the  notice,  or  at  some 
other  time  and  place  appoint3d  by  adjournment : 

(2.)  If  she  does  not  so  appear,  and  it  is  shown  (on 
oath)  to  the  justice  present  that  the  notice  was  served 
on  her  a  reasonable  time  before  the  time  appointed  for 
her  appearance,  or  that  reasonable  notice  of  such  ad- 
journment was  given  to  her  (as  the  case  may  be)  : 

the  justice  present,  on  oath  being  made  before  him  sub- 
stantiating the  matter  of  the  information  to  his  satisfaction, 
may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  order  such  woman  to  be  taken  to  a 
certified  hospital  for  medical  examination. 

14.  Such  order  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  any 
constable  or  peace  officer  to  whom  the  order  is  delivered  to 
apprehend  such  woman,  and  to  convey  her  with  all  prac- 
ticable speed  to  the  hospital  therein  named,  and  for  the 
authorities  of  the  hospital  to  cause  her  to  be  examined  by 
some  medical  officer  of  such  hospital,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  she  has  a  contagious  disease, 
and  in  case,  on  such  examination,  it  is  ascertained  that 
she  has  a  contagious  disease,  then  to  detain  her  in  the 
hospital  for  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  her  being 
brought  there. 

15.  Any  woman  on  whom  notice  is  served  by  any 
constable  or  peace  officer,  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  may 
signify  to  him  her  willingness  to  submit  herself  voluntarily 
for  examination  to  the  medical  officers  of  the  nearest 
certified  hospital;  and  in  that  case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  constable  or  peace  officer  to  accompany  her  to  such 
hospital,  and  her  examination  shall  then  be  made  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  tlie  &ame  consequences  as  if  she  had 
been  brought  to  that  hospital  to  he  examined  in  pursuance 
of  the  order  of  a  justice. 

16.  Within  the  said  period  of  twenty-four  hours  the 
authorities  of  such  hospital  shall  cause  a  certificate,  signed 
by  the  medical  officer  who  has  made  such  examination, 
stating  (if  the  fact  be  so)  that  on  such  examination  it  has 
been  ascertained  +.hat  such  woman  has  a  contagious  disease, 
to  be  made  out  and  laid  before  the  justice  by  whom  the 
order  was  made,  or  some  otlier  justice  having  the  like 
jurisdiction  ;  and  thereupon  such  justice  may,  it  he  thinks 
fit,  order  the  authorities  of  suclr  hospital  to  detain  such 
woman  in  the  hospital  for  medical  treatment  until  dis- 
charged by  such  authorities,  and  such  order  shall  be  a 
sufficient  warrant  to  such  authorities  to  detam  such  woman, 
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and  such  authorities  shall  detain  her  accordingly  ;  provided 
that  no  woman  shall  be  detained  under  any  such  order  for 
a  longer  period  than  three  months. 

17. "  If  any  woman  ordered  as  aforesaid  to  be  taken  to  a 
certified  hospital  for  medical  examination  refuses  to  submit 
to  such  examination,  or  if  any  woman  ordered  to  be  detained 
in  a  certified  hospital  for  medical  treatment  refuses  or 
wilfully  neglects  while  in  the  hospital  to  conform  to  the 
regulations  thereof,  or  quits  the  hospital  without  being 
discharged  from  the  same  as  aforesaid,  every  such  woman 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  on 
summary  conviction  thereof  before  two  or  more  justices  of 
the  peace  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  in  the  case  of  a 
first  offence  for  any  term  not  exceeding  one  month,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  second  or  any  subsequent  offence  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  months. 

18.  Tf  any  person,  being  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any 
house,  rooni,  or  place  within  the  limits  of  any  place  to 
which  this  Act  applies,  or  being  a  manager  or  assistant  in 
the  management  thereof,  knowing  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  any  common  prostitute  to  have  a  contagious 
disease,  induces  or  suffers  such  common  prostitute  to  resort 
to  or  be  in  such  house,  room,  or  place  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution,  every  such  ])erson  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
against  this  Act,  and  on  summary  conviction  thereof  before 
two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  jus- 
tices, to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three 
months,  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

Provided  that  a  conviction  under  this  enactment  shall 
not  exempt  the  offender  from  any  penal  or  other  conse- 
quences to  which  he  or  she  may  be  liable  for  keeping  or 
being  concerned  in  keeping  a  bawdy  house  or  disorderly 
house,  or  for  the  nuisance  thereby  occasioned. 

19.  All  proceedings  under  this  Act  before  and  by  justices 
shall  be  had,  in  England  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  the  session  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  Her 
Majesty  (cha])ter  forty-three),  "  to  facilitate  the  performance 
"  of  the  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  out  of  sessions  within 
"  England  and  Wales,  with  respect  to  summary  convictions 
"  and  orders,"  and  in  Ireland  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851,  save  so  far  as  those 
]n'ovisions  respectively  are  inconsistent  with  any  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  save  also  that,  except  where  the  woman 
concerning  whom  an  information  is  laid  under  this  Act  in 
the  form  given  in  the  second  schedule  desires  the  contrary, 
the  room  or  place  in  which  a  justice  sits  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  any  such  information 
shall  not  be  deemed  an  open  court  for  that  purpose,  and, 
except  in  the  case  aforesaid,  such  justice  may  in  his  discre- 
tion order  that  no  person  have  access  to  or  be  or  remain  in 
that  room  without  his  consent  or  permission. 

20.  The  forms  of  orders  and  certificate  given  in  the 
second  schedule  to  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  with  such  variation  as  circumstances  may 
require. 

21.  For  the  protection  of  persons  acting  in  the  execution 
of  this  Act, — all  actions  and  prosecutions  against  any  per- 
son for  anything  done  in  pursuance  or  execution  or  intended 
execution  of  this  Act  shall  be  laid  and  tried  in  the  county 
where  the  fact  was  committed,  and  shall  be  commenced 
within  three  months  after  the  fact  committed,  and  not 
otherwise  ;  and  notice  in  writing  of  such  action  and  of  the 
cause  thereof  shall  be  given  to  the  defendant  one  month  at 
least  before  the  com.mencement  of  the  action ;  and  in  any 
such  action  the  defendant  may  plead  generally  that  the  Act 
complained  of  was  done  in  pursuance  or  execution  or  in- 
tended execution  of  this  Act,  and  give  this  Act  and  the 
special  matter  in  evidence  at  any  trial  to  be  had  thereupon; 
and  the  plaintiff  shall  not  recover  in  any  such  action  if  ten- 
der of  sufficient  amends  is  made  before  such  action  brought, 
or  if  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  is  paid  into  court  after  such 
action  broughi,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  defendant;  and  if 
a  verdict  passes  for  the  defendant,  or  the  plaintiff  becomes 
nonsuit,  or  discontinues  any  such  action  after  issue  joined, 
or  if  upon  demurrer  or  otherwise  judgment  is  given  against 
the  plaintiff',  the  defendant  shall  recover  his  full  costs  as 
between  attorney  and  client,  and  have  the  like  remedy  for 
the  same  as  any  defendant  has  by  law  in  other  cases  ;  and 
though  a  verdict  is  given  for  the  jjlaintiff  in  any  such  action, 
such  plaintiff  shall  not  have  costs  against  the  defendant 
unless  the  judge  before  whom  the  trial  is  had  certifies  his 
ajiprobation  of  the  action  and  of  the  verdict. 

22.  This  Act  shall  not  come  into  force  in  any  place  men- 
tioned in  the  said  first  schedule  until  a  hos])ital  situate 
within  or  within  fifty  miles  of  the  outward  limits  of  such 
place  shall  have  been  duly  certified,  and  notice  of  its  having 
been  so  certified  been  duly  given  in  manner  provided  by 
this  Act. 

2.'i.  This  Act  shall  continue  in  force  for  three  years  from 
the  passing  thereof,  and  no  longer. 


The  FIRST  SCHEDULE. 


Karnes  of 
Places. 


Woolwich 
Chatham 


Shcerncss 
Aldershot 


Colchester 


ShornclifFe 


The  Curragh 


Cork  - 
Qucenslown 


Limits  of  Places. 


Portsmouth  - 


Plymouth 


J 


Plymouth. 


Devonport, 
Stoke,  and 
Morice  Town. 


Stoneliouse. 

Plumstead, 


The  limits  of  the  municipal  borough  of  Portsmouth 
and  of  the  residue  of  the  Island  of  Portsea,  and  of 
the  parish  of  Alverstoke,  and  of  the  township  of 
Landport. 

The  limits  of  the  following  parishes  ;  namely,— 
St.  Andrew, 
Charles  the  Martyr, 
St.  Peter, 

St.  James  the  Less, 

Holy  Trinity, 

Christ  Church, 

St.  John, 

Stoke  Damcrel, 

St.  James  the  Great, 

St.  Paul, 

St.  Wary, 

St.  Stephen, 

St.  C4eorge, 
The  limits  of  the  parishes  of  Woolwich, 

and  Charlton. 
The  limits  of  the  following  parishes ;  namely,— 

Chatham, 

Gillingham, 

St.  Nicholas,  Rochester, 

St.  Blargaret,  Rochester, 

Strood,  and 

Frindsbury, 
and  of  the  hamlet  of  Grange,  otherwise  Grench. 
The  limits  of  the  i)arish  of  Mnister,  and  of  the  township 

of  Queenborough. 
Tlie  limits  of  the  following  parishes ;  namely, — 

Purbright, 

Ash,  I 
Compton,  I 
Pepper  Harrow, 
Frimley, 
Pntteuham, 
Seal,  and 
Tongham, 
Elstead, 
Farnham, 
Bisley, 

Aldershot,  ^ 

Y.atelcy, 

Crondall,  I 
IJogmersfield,  I 
Winchtield,  | 
Hartley  Wintiiey,  }- 
Cove, 

Eversley,  | 
Farnborough,  I 
Binstead,  | 
Bentley,  J 
Sandhurst,  in  the  comity  of  Berks. 
The  limits  of  the  following  parishes ;  namely, — 
St.  Botolph. 
St.  Giles. 

St.  Mary  at  the  Wall. 
Old  Trinity. 
St.  Runwald's. 
St.  Peter's. 

The  limits  of  the  following  parishes ;  namely,— 
Clieriton. 
Hythe. 
Folkestone. 

The  limits  of  the  following  parishes ;  namely,— 

KilcuUen. 

ICildare. 

Ballysax. 

Great  Conwell. 

Morristown-bellcr. 
The  limits  of  the  borough  of  Cork  for  municipal 
purposes. 

The  limits  of  the  town  of  Queenstown  for  the  purposes 
of  town  improvement. 


in  the  county  of 
Surrey. " 


in  the  countvof 
Hants.  ■ 


The  SECOND  SCHEDULE. 

Form  of  Information. 

"I    The  information  of  CD.  of  ,  Superinten- 

lo  wit.    J       dent  of  Police  for  [or  Medical 

Practitioner,  or  as  the  case  may  ie],  taken  this 
day  of  18(5    ,  before  the  undersigned,  one  of 

Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said 
[coMw/)/]  of  ,  who  says  he  has  good  cause 

to  believe  that  A.B.  of  in  the  [county^ 

of  is  a  common  prostitute,  and  has  a  contagious 

disease  within  the  meaning  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Prevention  Act,  18(54,  and  within  fourteen  days  before  <he 
date  of  this  information,  that  is  to  say,  on  day, 
ihc  day  of  ,  was  in  a  ])ublic  ])lace  within 

the  limits  of  a  place  to  which  the  said  Act  applies,  that  is 
to  say,  in  Street,  in  the  parish  of  ,  for  the 

purpose  of  prostitution. 

Taken  before  me  the  day  and  year  first  above  mentioned. 

(Signed)  L.M. 

Form  of  Notick. 

To  A.B.  of 

Take  notice,  that  an  information,  a  copy  whereof  is 
subjoined  hereto,  has  been  laid  before  me,  and  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  therein  mentioned, 
the  truth  of  the  statements  therein  contained  will  be 
inquired  into  before  me,  or  some  other  justice,  at 
on  the  day  of  ,  at  o'clock. 
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You  are,  therefore,  to  appear  before  me,  or  such  other 
justice,  at  that  place  and  time,  and  to  answer  to  what  is 
stated  in  the  said  information. 

You  may  ajipear  yourself,  or  by  any  ijerson  on  your 
behalf. 

If  you  do  not  appear,  you  may  be  ordered,  without 
further  notice,  to  be  taken  to  a  certified  hospital  for  medical 
examination. 

If  you  prefer  it,  you  may  go  with  the  constable  [or  as  the 
case  may  bel  who  serves  this  notice  to  the 
Hospital  at  and  submit  yourself 

there  to  medical  examination. 
Dated  this  day  of 

(Signed)  L.M., 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
[Subjoin  copy  of  infortiiation.'] 


Form  of  Order  for  Examination. 
Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the       day  of 


to  -^vit.  J  in  pursuance  of  The  Contagious  Diseases  Preven- 
tion Act,  1864,  I,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace 
in  and  for  the  said  [county]  of  ,  do  order  that 

A.B.  of  be  taken  to  Hospital  (being 

a  certified  hospital  within  the  meaning  of  the  said  Act)  for 
medical  examination. 

(Signed)  L.M. 

Form  of  Medical  Certificate. 

To  L.M.,  Esq.,  and  others.  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the 

Peace  for  the  [county]  of 
In  pursuance  of  The  Contagious  Diseases  Prevention 
Act,  1864,  I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  day  examined 
in  this  hospital  A.B.  of  ,  and  that  she  has  a 

contagious  disease  within  the  meaning  of  the  said  Act. 
Dated  at  the  Hospital  this  day  of 

(Signed)  E.F. 
House  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital 
[or  as  the  case  may  be]. 

Form  of  Order  for  Detention  in  Hospital. 

To  the  authorities  of  the  Hospital  at 

"I  In  pursuance  of  The  Contagious  Diseases  Preven- 
towit.  /  tion  Act,  1864,  I,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  justices 
of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  [county]  of  , 
do  order  that  A.B.  of  be  detained  in  the 

Hospital  at  for  medical  treatment  until  duly 

discharged  by  you,  and  I  do  command  you  to  detain  her 
accordingly  ;  and  for  so  doing  this  shaH  be  your  warrant. 

Dated  this  day  of  186  . 

(Signed)  L.M. 
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29  Vict.  Cap.  XXXV. 

An  Act  for  the  better  Prevention  oc  Contagious 
Diseases  at  certain  Naval  and  Military  Stations. 

[ilth  June  1866.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

Prelmi7iary. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Contagious  Diseases 
Act,  1866. 

2.  In  this  Act— 

The  term  "  contagious  disease "  means  venereal 
disease,  including  gonorrhoea  : 

The  term  "  police  "  means  Metropolitan  Police  or  other 
police  or  constabulary  authorised  to  act  in  any  part 
of  any  place  to  which  this  Act  applies  : 

The  term  '''superintendent"  includes  inspector: 

The  term  "  chief  medical  oiRcer  "  means  the  principal 
physician  or  surgeon  for  the  time  being  attached  to 
or  doing  duty  at  a  hospital,  or  the  house  surgeon  or 
resident  surgeon  of  the  hospital : 

The  term  "justice"  means  a  justice  of  the  peace 
having  jurisdiction  in  the  county,  borough,  or  place 
where  the  matter  requiring  the  cognizance  of  a 
justice  arises,  or  in  any  part  of  any  place  to  which 
this  Act  applies : 

The  term  "two  justices  "  means  two  or  more  justices 
assembled  and  acting  together,  and  includes  any 
police  or  stipendiary  magistrate  or  other  justice 
liaving  by  law  for  any  purpose  the  powers  of  two 
justices. 
26937. 


3.  This  Act  shall  commence  from  and  immediately  after 
the  thirtieth  day  of  September  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-six,  and  on  the  commencement  of  this  Act  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  1864,  shall  cease  to 
operate ;  but  the  discontinuance  of  that  Act  by  this  Act 
shall  not  affect  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  anything  done 
or  suffered  before  the  commencement  of  this  Act ;  and  that 
discontinuance  or  anything  in  tliis  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
or  in  respect  of  any  offence,  act,  or  thing  committed  or 
done,  or  omitted  before  the  commencement  of  this  Act; 
and  every  such  offence,  act,  or  thing  shall  after  and  not- 
withstanding the  commencement  of  this  Act  have  the  same 
consequences  and  effect  in  all  respects  as  if  the  Con- 
ta{i,i'jus  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  1864,  had  not  been 
discontinued. 

Every  order  of  a  justice  under  the  said  Act  shall  remain 
in  force  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed. 

Every  hospital  certified  under  the  said  Act  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  a  certified  hospital,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  for  three  months  after  the  commencement  of  tbis  Act, 
unless  before  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  certificate  is 
withdrawn  or  the  hospital  is  certified  under  this  Act;  and 
every  hospital  certified  rmder  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  a 
certified  hospital  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Act,  as  long 
as  the  operation  thereof  continues  for  any  purpose  under 
this  Act. 

Ejctent  of  Act. 

4.  The  places  to  which  this  Act  applies  shall  be  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  first  schedule  to  this  Act,  the 
limits  of  which  places  shall  for  the  jjurposes  of  this  Act  be 
such  as  are  defined  in  that  schedule. 

Expenses  of  Execution  of  Act. 

5.  Expenses  incurred  in  the  execution  of  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
the  United  Kingdom  or  the  commissioners  for  executing 
the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  (hereafter  in  this  Act 
styled  the  Admiralty),  and  of  such  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  as  Her  Majesty  thinks  fit  for 
the  time  being  to  entrust  with  the  seals  of  the  War 
Department  (hereafter  in  this  Act  styled  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War),  out  of  money  to  be  provided  by  Parliament 
for  that  purpose. 

Visiting  Surgeons. 

6.  The  Admiralty  or  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  Appoint, 
may,  on  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  appoint  a  medical  ™<"it  of 
officer  for  each  of  the  places  to  \7hich  this  Act  applies,  to  Iur*eo?i3 
be,  during  pleasure,  visiting  surgeon  there  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  and  may  from  time  to  time,  on  the  death, 
resignation,  or  removal  from  office  of  any  visiting  surgeon 
appoint  another  such  officer  in  his  stead. 

The  Admiralty  or  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  may, 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  requires,  appoint  a  medical 
officer  to  be  the  assistant  of  any  such  visiting  surgeon ; 
and  every  such  assistant  shall  have  the  like  powers  and 
duties  as  the  visiting  sui'geon  to  whom  he  is  appointed 
assistant. 

A  notice  of  the  appointment  of  every  such  visiting 
surgeon  and  of  every  such  assistant  shall  be  published  in 
the  London  or  Dublin  Gazette  according  as  the  place  for 
which  he  is  appointed  is  in  England  or  in  Ireland. 

A  copy  of  the  Gazette  containing  such  a  notice  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  ajjpointment. 

Inspector  of  Hospitals. 

7.  The  Admiralty  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  Appoint- 

shall,  on  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  appoint  a  medical  P'ent  of 

officer  to  be,  during  pleasure,  inspector  of  certified  hos-  au^a  ass^s- 

pitals  under  this  Act,  and  shall  from  time  to  time,  on  the  taut  in- 
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death,  resignation,  or  removal  from  office  of  any 
inspector,  appoint  another  such  officer  in  his  stead. 

The  Admiralty  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  may, 
from  tirne  to  time  as  occasion  requires,  appoint  a  medical 
officer  to  be  an  assistant  inspector  of  certified  hospitals 
under  this  Act,  which  assistant  shall  have  the  like  powers 
and  duties  as  the  inspector. 

A  notice  of  the  appointment  of  every  such  inspector 
and  of  evei-y  such  assistant  shall  be  published  in  the  Loudon 
Gazette. 

A  copy  of  the  Gazette  containing  such  a  notice  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  appointment. 

Certified  Hospitals. 

8.  The  Admiralty  or  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  may  power  to 

from  time  to  time  provide  any  buildings  or  parts  of  build-  Admiralty, 

ings  as  hospitals  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  any  vfdo^lios™' 

building  or  part  of  a  building  so  provided  and  certified  in  pitals,  and 

writing  by  the  Admiralty  or  Secretary  of  State  for  War  certify  them. 
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(as  the  case  may  b?)  to  'ue  so  provided  shall  be  deemed  a 
certified  hospital  under  this  Act ;  and  every  certified 
hospital  so  provided  shall  be  placed  under  the  control 
or  management  of  such  persons  as  to  the  Admiralty  or 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  from  time  to  time  seem  fit. 

9.  The  Admiralty  or  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  may 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  application  or  with  such  consent 
as  to  them  or  him  seems  requisite,  and  on  the  report 
of  the  inspector  of  certified  hospitals,  certify  in  writing 
any  building  or  part  of  a  building  (not  provided  as  a 
hospital  by  the  Admiralty  or  Secretary  of  State  for  War) 
to  be  useful  and  efficient  as  a  hospital  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  and  thereupon  that  building  or  part  of  a 

,  building  shall  be  deemed  a  certified  hospital  under  this 
Act. 

10.  The  inspector  of  certified  hospitals  shall  from  time  to 
time  visit  and  inspect  every  certified  hospital. 

11.  The  Admiralty  or  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
may  at  any  time,  by  declaration  in  writing,  declare  the 
certificate  relative  to  any  certified  hospital  withdrawn  as 
from  a  time  specified  in  the  declaration,  and  thereupon 
the  same  shall  cease  to  be  a  certified  hospital  as  from  the 
time  so  specified. 

12.  A  hospital  shall  not  be  certified  under  this  Act 
unless  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  a  certificate  ade- 
quate provision  is  made  for  the  moral  and  religious 
instruction  of  the  women  detained  therein  under  this 
Act ;  and  if  at  any  subsequent  time  it  appears  to  the 
Admiralty  or  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  that  in  any 
such  hospital  adequate  provision  for  that  ])urpose  is  not 
made,  the  certificate  of  that  hospital  shall  be  withdrawn. 

13.  Every  certificate  and  every  declaration  of  withdrawal 
of  a  certificate  relative  to  any  hospital  vmder  this  Act  shall 
be  published  in  the  London  or  Dublin  Gazette,  according 
as  the  hospital  to  which  the  certificate  or  declaration  relates 
is  in  England  or  in  Ireland. 

A  copy  of  the  Gazette  containing  any  such  certificate  or 
declaration  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  such  certificate 
or  declaration. 

Every  certificate  proved  to  have  been  made  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  in  force  until  the  ^vithdrawal  thereof  is 
proved. 

14.  The  managers  or  persons  having  the  control  or 
management  of  each  certified  hospital  shall  make  regula- 
tions for  the  management  and  government  of  the  hospital, 
as  fur  as  regards  women  authorized  by  this  Act  to  be 
detained  therein  for  medical  ti-eatment,  or  being  therein 
under  medical  treatment  for  a  contagious  disease,  such 
regulations  not  being  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  may  from  time  to  time  alter  any  such  regula- 
tions ;  but  all  such  regulations,  and  all  alterations  thereof, 
shall  be  subject  to  tlie  approval  in  writing  of  the  Admiralty 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

A  printed  copy  of  regulations  purporting  to  be  regulations 
of  a  certified  hospital  so  approved,  such  copy  being  signed 
by  the  inspector  of  certified  hospitals,  or  the  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  hospital,  shall  be  evidence  of  the  regvilations 
of  the  hospital,  and  of  the  due  making  and  aj)proyal 
thereof,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Periodical  Medical  Examinations. 

15.  Where  an  information  on  oath  is  laid  before  a  justice 
by  a  superintendent  of  police,  charging  to  the  effect  that 
the  informant  has  good  cause  to  believe  that  a  woman 
therein  named  is  a  common  prostitute,  and  either  is  resident 
within  the  li.mits  of  any  place  to  which  this  Act  applies, 
or,  being  resident  within  five  miles  of  those  limits,  has, 
within  fourteen  days  before  the  laying  of  the  information, 
been  within  those  limits  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  the 
justice  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  issue  a  notice  thereof  addressed 
to  such  woman,  which  notice  the  superintendent  of  police 
shall  cause  to  be  served  on  her. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  apply 
or  extend,  in  the  case  of  Woolwich,  to  any  woman  who  is 
not  resident  within  one  of  the  parishes  of  Woolwich, 
Plimistead,  or  Charlton. 

IG.  In  either  of  the  follovnng  cases,  namely, — 

If  the  woman  on  whom  such  a  notice  is  served  appears 
herself,  or  by  some  person  on  her  behalf,  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed  in  the  notice,  or  at  some  other 
time  and  place  appointed  by  adjournment; — 

If  she  does  not  so  appear,  and  it  is  shown  (on  oath)  to 
the  justice  present  that  the  notice  was  served  on  her 
a  reasonable  time  before  the  time  appointed  for  her 
appearance,  or  that  reasonable  notice  of  such  adjourn- 
ment was  given  to  her  (as  the  case  may  be), — 

The  justice  present,  on  oath  being  made  before  him  sub- 
stantiating the  matter  of  the  information  to  his  satisfaction, 
may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  order  that  the  woman  be  subject  to  a 


periodical  medical  examination  by  the  visiting  surgeon  for 
any  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  at  the  time  of  each  such  examination  whether 
she  is  affected  with  a  contagious  disease ;  and  thereupon 
she  shall  be  subject  to  such  a  periodical  medical  examina- 
tion, and  the  order  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the 
visiting  surgeon  to  conduct  such  examination  accordingly. 

The  order  shall  specify  the  time  and  place  at  which  the 
woman  shall  attend  for  the  first  examination. 

The  superintendent  of  police  shall  cause  a  copy  of  the 
order  to  be  served  on  the  woman. 

17-  Any  woman,  in  any  place  to  which  this  Act  applies, 
may  voluntarily,  by  a  submission  in  writing  signed  by  her 
in  the  presence  of  and  attested  by  the  superintendent  of 
police,  subject  herself  to  a  periodical  medical  examination 
under  this  Act  for  any  period  not  exceeding  one  year. 

18.  For  each  of  the  places  to  which  this  Act  applies, 
either  the  Admiralty  or  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (but 
not  both  for  any  one  place)  may  from  time  to  time  make 
regulations  respecting  the  times  and  places  of  medical 
examinations  under  this  Act  at  that  place,  and  generally 
respecting  the  arrangements  for  the  conduct  there  of  those 
examinations;  and  a  copy  of  all  such  regulations  from  time 
to  time  in  force  for  each  place  shall  be  sent  by  the  Admiralty 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  of  War  (as  the  case  may  be)  to  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  town  clerk  (if  any),  clerk  of  the  justices, 
visiting  surgeon,  and  superintendent  of  police. 

19.  The  visiting  surgeon,  having  regard  to  the  regulations 
aforesaid  and  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  shall  at  the 
first  examination  of  each  woman  examined  by  him,  and  after- 
wards from  time  to  time  as  occasion  requires,  prescribe  the 
times  and  places  at  which  she  is  required  to  attend  again 
for  examination ;  and  he  shall  from  time  to  time  give  or 
cause  to  be  given  to  each  such  woman  notice  in  writing  of 
the  times  and  places  so  prescribed. 

Detention  in  Hospital. 

20.  If,  on  any  such  examination,  the  women  examined 
is  found  to  be  affected  with  a  contagious  cisease,  she  shall 
thereupon  be  liable  to  be  detained  in  a  certified  hospital 
subject  and  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the 
visiting  surgeon  shall  sign  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that 
she  is  affected  with  a  contagious  disease,  naming  the  cer- 
tified hospital  in  which  she  is  to  be  placed  ;  and  he  shall 
sign  that  certificate  in  triplicate,  and  shall  cause  one  of  the 
originals  to  be  delivered  to  the  woman  and  the  others  to 
the  superintendent  of  police. 

21.  Any  woman  to  whom  any  such  certificate  of  the 
visiting  surgeon  relates  may,  if  she  thinks  fit,  proceed  to 
the  certified  hospital  named  in  that  certificate,  and  place 
herself  there  for  medical  treatment,  but  if  after  the  certifi- 
cate is  delivered  to  her  she  neglects  or  refuses  to  do  so,  the 
superintendent  of  police,  or  a  constable  acting  under  his 
orders,  shall  apprehend  her,  and  convey  her  with  all  prac- 
ticable speed  to  that  hospital,  and  place  her  there  for  me- 
dical treatment,  and  the  certificate  of  the  visiting  surgeon 
shall  be  a  sufficient  authority  to  him  for  so  doing. 

The  reception  of  a  woman  in  a  certified  hospital  by  the 
managers  or  persons  having  the  control  or  management 
thereof  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  undertaking  by  them  to 
provide  for  her  care  and  treatment,  lodging,  clothing,  and 
food,  during  her  detention  in  hospital. 

22.  Where  a  woman  certified  by  the  visiting  surgeon  to 
be  affected  with  a  contagious  disease  places  herself,  or  is 
placed  as  aforesaid,  in  a  certified  hospital  for  medical 
treatment,  she  shall  be  detained  there  for  that  purpose  by 
the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  hospital  until  discharged  by 
him  by  writing  under  his  hand. 

The  certificate  of  the  visiting  surgeon,  one  of  the  three 
originals  whereof  shall  be  delivered  by  the  superintendent 
of  police  to  the  chief  medical  officer,  shall,  when  so  delivered, 
be  sufficient  authority  for  such  detention. 

23.  The  inspector  of  certified  hospitals  may,  if  in  any 
case  it  seems  to  him  expedient,  by  order  in  writing  signed 
by  him,  direct  the  transfer  of  any  woman  detained  in  a 
certified  hospital  for  medical  treatment  from  that  certified 
hospital  to  another  named  in  the  order. 

Every  such  order  shall  be  made  in  triplicate,  and  one  of 
the  originals  shall  be  delivered  to  the  woman  and  the  others 
to  the  superintendent  of  police. 

Every  such  order  shall  be  sufficient  authority  for  th3 
superintendent  of  police  or  any  person  acting  under  his 
orders  to  transfer  the  woman  to  whom  it  relates  from  the 
one  hospital  to  the  other,  and  to  place  her  there  for  medical 
treatment ;  and  she  shall  be  detained  there  for  that  purpose 
by  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  hospital  until  discharged 
by  him  by  writing  under  his  hand. 

The  order  of  the  inspector  of  certified  hospitals,  one  of 
the  originals  whereof  shall  be  delivered  Ijy  the  superintendent 
of  police  to  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  hospital  to  which 
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the  transfer  is  made,  shall,  when  so  delivered,  be  sufficient 
authority  for  such  detention. 

24.  Provided  always,  that  any  woman  shall  not  be  de- 
tained under  an}^  one  certificate  for  a  longer  time  than  three 
months,  unless  the  chief  medical  ofiicer  of  the  hospital  in 
which  she  is  detained,  and  the  inspector  of  certified  hos- 
pitals, or  the  visiting  surgeon  for  the  place  whence  she 
came  or  was  brought,  conjointly  certify  that  her  further 
detention  for  medical  treatment  is  requisite  (which  certifi- 
cate shall  be  in  duplicate,  and  one  of  the  originals  whereof 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  woman) ;  and  in  that  case  she  may 
be  further  detained  in  the  hospital  in  which  she  is  at  the 
expiration  of  the  said  period  of  three  months  by  the  chief 
medical  officer  until  discharged  by  him  by  writing  under 
his  hand;  but  so  that  any  woman  be  not  detained  under 
any  one  certificate  for  a  longer  time  in  the  whole  than  six 
months. 

25.  If  any  woman  detained  in  any  hospital  considers 
herself  entitled  to  be  discharged  therefrom,  and  the  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  hospital  refuses  to  discharge  her,  such 
woman  shall  on  her  request  be  conveyed  before  a  justice, 
who,  if  he  is  satisfied  upon  reasonable  evidence  that  she  is 
free  from  a  contagious  disease,  shall  discharge  her  from  such 
hospital,  and  such  order  of  discliai'ge  shall  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  discharge  of  the  chief  medical  officer. 

26.  Every  woman  conveyed  or  transferred  under  this  Act 
to  a  certified  hospital  shall,  while  being  so  conveyed  ^or 
transferred  thither,  and  also  while  detained  there,  be  deemed 
to  be  legally  in  the  custody  of  the  person  conveying, 
transferring,  or  detaining  her,  notwithstanding  that  she  is 
for  that  purpose  removed  out  of  one  into  or  through 
another  jurisdiction,  or  is  detained  in  a  jurisdiction  other 
than  that  in  which  the  certificate  of  the  visiting  surgeon 
was  made. 

27.  Every  woman  shall,  on  her  discharge  from  the 
hospital,  be  sent  to  the  place  of  her  residence,  if  she  so 
desires,  without  expense  to  herself. 

Refusal  to  be  examined,  ^-c. 

28.  In  the  following  cases,  namely, — 

If  any  woman  subjected  by  order  of  a  justice  under 
this  Act  to  periodical  medical  examination,  at  any 
time  temporarily  absents  herself  in  order  to  avoid 
submitting  herself  to  such  examination  on  any 
occasion  on  which  she  ought  so  to  submit  herself, 
or  refuses  or  wilfully  neglects  to  submit  herself  to 
such  examination  on  any  such  occasion ; 

If  any  woman  authorised  by  this  Act  to  be  detained  in 
a  certified  hospital  for  medical  tj.'eatment  quits  the 
hospital  without  being  discharged  therefrom  by  the 
chief  medical  officer  thereof  by  writing  under  his 
hand  (the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  accused) ; 

If  any  woman  authorised  by  this  Act  to  be  detained 
in  a  certified  hospital  for  medical  treatment,  or  any 
woman  being  in  a  certified  hospital  under  medical 
treatment  for  a  contagious  disease,  refuses  or  wil- 
fully neglects  while  in  the  hospital  to  conform  to 
the  regulations  thereof  approved  under  this  Act ; 

Then  and  in  every  such  case  such  woman  shall  be  guilty  of 
an  ofPence  against  this  Act,  and  on  summary  conviction 
shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  in  the  case  of  a  first  offence  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  one  month,  and  in  the  case  of  a  second  or  any 
subsequent  offence  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  months ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  offence  of  quitting  the  hospital 
without  being  discharged  as  aforesaid  the  woman  may  be 
taken  into  custody  without  warrant  by  any  constable. 

29.  If  any  woman  is  convicted  of  and  imprisoned  for  the 
offence  of  absenting  herself  or  cf  refusing  or  neglecting  to 
submit  herself  to  examination  as  aforesaid,  the  order  sub- 
jecting her  to  periodical  medical  examination  shall  be  in 
force  after  and  notwithstanding  her  imprisonment,  vmless 
the  surgeon  or  other  medical  officer  of  the  prison,  or  a 
visiting  surgeon  appointed  under  this  Act,  at  the  time  of 
her  discharge  from  imprisonment,  certifies  in  writing  to 
the  effect  that  she  is  then  free  from  a  contagious  disease 
(the  proof  of  which  certificate  shall  lie  on  her),  and  in  that 
case  the  order  subjecting  her  to  periodical  medical  exami- 
nation shall,  on  her  discharge  from  imprisonment,  cease  to 
operate. 

30.  If  any  woman  is  convicted  of  and  imprisoned  for 
the  ofi'ence  of  quitting  a  hospital  without  being  discharged, 
or  of  refusing  or  neglecting  while  in  a  hospital  to  conform 
to  the  regulations  thereof  as  aforesaid,  the  certificate  of 
the  visiting  surgeon  under  which  she  was  detained  in  the 
hospital  shall  continue  in  force  and  on  the  expiration  of 
her  term  of  imprisonment  she  shall  be  sent  back  from  the 
prison  to  that  certified  hospital,  and  shall  (notwithstand- 
ing anything  in  this  Act)  be  detained  there  under  that 


certificate  as  if  it  were  given  on  the  day  of  the  expiration 
of  her  term  of  imprisonment,  unless  the  surgeon  or  other 
medical  officer  of  the  prison,  or  a  visiting  surgeon  appointed 
under  this  Act,  at  the  time  of  her  discharge  from  im- 
prisonment, certifies  in  writing  to  the  effect  that  she  is 
then  free  from  a  contagious  disease  (the  proof  of  which 
certificate  shall  lie  on  her),  and  in  that  case  the  certificate 
under  which  she  was  detained,  and  the  order  subjecting 
her  to  periodical  medical  examination,  shall,  on  her  dis- 
charge from  imprisonment,  cease  to  operate. 

31.  If  on  any  woman  leaving  a  certified  hospital  a  notice 
in  writing  is  given  to  her  by  the  chief  medical  officer  of 
the  hospital,  to  the  effect  that  she  is  still  affected  \vith  a 
contagious  disease,  and  she  is  afterwards  in  any  place  for 
the  purpose  of  prostitution,  without  having  previously 
received  from  a  visiting  surgeon  apjiointed  under  this  Act 
a  certificate  in  writing  endorsed  on  the  notice,  or  on  a  copy 
thereof  certified  by  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  hospital 
(proof  of  which  certificate  shall  lie  on  her),  to  the  efi'ect 
that  she  is  then  free  from  a  contagious  disease,  she  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  on  summary  con- 
viction before  two  justices  shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  in  the  case  of  a  fijst  offence 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  one  month,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
second  or  any  subsequent  offence  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing three  months. 

Duration  of  Order. 

32.  Every  order  under  this  Act  subjecting  a  woman  to 
periodical  medical  examination  shall  be  in  operation  and 
enforceable,  in  manner  in  this  Act  provided,  as  long  as  and 
whenever  from  time  to  time  the  woman  to  whom  it  relates 
is  resident  within  the  limits  of  the  place  to  which  this  Act 
applies  wherein  the  order  was  made,  or  A-ithin  five  miles  of 
those  limits,  but  not  in  any  case  for  a  longer  period  than 
one  year  ;  and  where  the  chief  medical  officer  of  a  certified 
hospital  on  the  discharge  by  him  of  any  woman  from  the 
hospital,  certifies  that  she  is  free  from  a  contagious. disease 
(proof  of  which  certificate  shall  lie  on  her),  the  order  sub- 
jecting her  to  periodical  medical  examination  shall  there- 
upon cease  to  operate. 

Relief  from  Examination . 

33.  If  any  woman  subjected  to  a  periodical  medical  exami- 
nation under  this  Act  (either  on  her  own  submission  or  under 
the  order  of  a  justice),  desiring  to  be  relieved  therefrom,  and 
not  being  under  detention  in  a  certified  hospital,  makes 
application  in  writing  in  that  behalf  to  a  justice,  the  justice 
shall  appoint  by  notice  in  \vriting  a  time  and  place  for  the 
hearing  of  the  application,  and  shall  cause  the  notice  to  be 
delivered  to  the  applicant,  and  a  copy  of  the  application 
and  of  the  notice  to  be  delivered  to  the  superintendent  of 
police. 

34.  If  on  the  hearing  of  the  application  it  is  shown,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  justice,  that  the  applicant  has  ceased  to 
be  a  common  prostitute,  or  if  the  applicant,  with  the 
apj)roval  of  the  justice,  enters  into  a  recognizance,  with  or 
without  sureties,  as  to  the  justice  seems  meet,  for  her  good 
behaviour  during  three  months  thereafter,  the  justice 
shall  order  that  she  be  relieved  from  periodical  medical 
examination. 

35.  Every  such  recognizance  shall  be  deemed  to  be  for- 
feited if  at  any  time  during  the  term  for  which  it  is  entered 
into  the  woman  to  whom  it  relates  is  (within  the  limits  of  any 
place  to  which  this  Act  applies)  in  any  public  thoroughfare, 
street,  or  place  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  or  otherwise 
(within  those  limits)  conducts  herself  as  a  common  prostitute. 

Penalties  for  harhoiirim/ ,  Sfc. 

36.  If  any  person,  being  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any 
house,  room,  or  place  within  the  limits  of  any  place  to 
which  this  Act  applies,  or  being  a  manager  or  assistant  in 
the  management  thereof,  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
any  woman  to  be  a  common  prostitute  and  to  be  affected 
with  a  contagious  disease,  induces  or  suffers  her  to  resort  to 
or  be  in  that  house,  room,  or  place  for  the  purpose  of  pros- 
titution, he  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act, 
and  on  summary  conviction  thereof  before  two  justices  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  or,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  justices,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  six  months,  with  or  \vithout  hard  labour  : 

Provided  that  a  conviction  under  this  enactment  shall 
not  exempt  the  offender  from  any  penal  or  other  conse- 
quences to  which  .h<;  may  be  liable  for  keeping  or  being 
concerned  in  keeping  a  bawdy  house  or  disorderly  house,  or 
for  the  nuisance  thereby  occasioned. 

Procedure,  Sfc. 

37.  All  proceedings  under  this  Act,  before  and  by  justices 
shall  be  had  in  England  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
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Act  of  the  session  of  the  eleventh  and  t\velfth  years  of  Her 
Majesty  (chapter  forty-three), "  to  facilitate  the  performance 
"  of  the  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  out  of  sessions  within 
"  England  and  Wales  \vith  respect  to  summary  convictions 
"  and  orders,"  and  in  Ireland  accordino;  to  the  provisions  of 
The  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851,  as  far  as  those  pro- 
visions respectively  are  not  inconsistent  with  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  and  save  that  the  room  or  place  in  which  a 
justice  sits  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  statements  con- 
tained in  any  information  or  ajiplication  under  this  Act 
against  or  by  a  woman  shall  not,  tinless  the  woman  so 
desires,  be  deemed  an  open  court  for  that  purpose;  and, 
unless  the  woman  otherwise  desires,  the  justice  may,  in  his 
discretion,  order  that  no  person  have  access  to  or  be  or 
remain  in  that  room  without  his  consent  or  permission. 

38.  The  forms  of  certificates,  orders,  and  other  instru- 
ments given  in  the  second  schedule  to  this  Act,  or  forms  to 
the  like  effect,  with  such  variations  and  additions  as  cir- 
cumstances require,  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  therein 
indicated  and  according  to  the  directions  therein  contained, 
and  instruments  in  those  forms  shall  (as  regards  the  form 
thereof)  be  ^'alid  and  sufficient. 

39.  Any  certificate,  order,  notice,  or  other  instniment 
made  or  issued  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  be  partly 
in  print  and  partly  in  writing. 

40.  In  any  proceeding  under  this  Act  any  notice,  order, 
certificate,  copy  of  regulations,  or  other  instrument  pur- 
porting to  be  signed  by  a  justice,  superintendent  of  police, 
visiting  surgeon,  assistant  visiting  surgeon,  surgeon  or 
other  medical  officer  of  a  prison,  chief  medical  officer  of  a 
certified  hos])ital,  or  the  inspector  or  an  assistant  inspector 
of  certified  hospitals,  or  by  any  person  in  Her  Majesty's 
service  or  in  that  of  the  Admiralty,  shall  on  production  be 
received  in  evidence,  and  shall  be  presumed  to  have  been 
duly  signed  by  the  person,  and  in  the  character  by  whom 
and  in  which  it  purports  to  be  signed,  until  the  contrary  is 
shown. 

41.  Every  notice,  order,  or  other  instrument  by  this  Act 
required  to  be  served  on  a  woman  shall  be  served  by 
delivery  thereof  to  some  person  for  her  at  her  usual  place  of 
abode,  or  by  delivery  thereof  to  her  personally. 

42.  Any  action  or  prosecution  against  any  person  for 
anything  done  in  ]nirsuance  or  execution  or  intended 
execution  of  this  Act  shall  be  laid  and  tried  in  the  county 
where  the  thing  was  done,  and  shall  be  commenced  within 
three  months  after  the  thing  done,  and  not  otherwise. 

Notice  in  writing  of  every  such  action  and  of  the  cause 
thereof  shall  be  given  to  the  intended  defendant  one  month 
at  least  before  the  commencement  of  the  action. 

In  any  such  action  the  defendant  may  plead  generally 
that  the  act  complained  of  was  done  in  pursuance  or  execu- 
tion or  intended  execution  of  this  Act,  and  give  this  Act 
and  the  special  matter  in  evidence  at  any  trial  to  be  had 
thereupon. 

The  plaintiff  shall  not  recover  if  tender  of  sufiicient 
amends  is  made  before  action  brought,  or  if  a  sufiicient 
sum  of  money  is  paid  into  court  after  action  brought,  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  defendant. 

If  a  verdict  passes  for  the  defendant,  or  the  plaintiff  be- 
comes nonsuit,  or  discontinues  the  action  after  issue  joined, 
or  if,  on  demurrer  or  otherwise,  judgment  is  given  against 
the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  shall  recover  his  full  costs  as 
between  attorney  and  client,  and  shall  have  the  like  remedy 
for  the  same  as  any  defendant  has  by  law  for  costs  in  other 
cases. 

Though  a  verdict  is  given  for  the  plaintiff,  he  shall  not 
have  costs  against  the  defendant  unless  the  judge  before 
whom  the  trial  is  had  certifies  his  approbation  of  the 
action. 
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SCHEDULES. 
The  First  Schedule. 


Names  of 
Places. 


Portsmouth 


Plymouth  and 
Devonport. 


"Woohvich 


Limits  of  Places. 


The  limits  of  the  municipal  borough  of  Portsmouth, 
and  of  the  residue  of  the  Island  of  Portsea,  and  of 
th.c  parish  of  Alverstoke,  and  of  the  township  of 
Landport. 

The  limits  of  the  following  places  ;  namely, — 
The  municipal  borough  of  Plymouth. 
The  parliamentary  borough  of  Devonport. 
The  parish  of  Laira. 

The  tithing  of  Pennyeross  or  Western  Peveril. 
The  tithing  of  Compton  Gifford. 
■  Torpoint  in  the  county  ot  Cornwall,  within  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  Ferry  Gate. 
The  limits  of  the  parishes  of  Woohvich,  Plumstead, 
and  Charlton. 


Chatham 


Shcerness 
Aldershot 


Windsor 


Colclicster 


Shorncliffe 


The  Curragh 


Cork  - 
Queenstown 


Limits  of  Places. 


The  hmits  of  the  following  jxirishes;  namely,— 
Chatham, 
Gillingham, 
St.  Nicholas,  Rochester, 
St.  Margaret,  Rochester, 
The  Precincts,  Rochester, 
Bromjiton, 
jVcw  JJrompton, 
Strood,  and 
Frindsbury, 
and  of  the  liamlot  of  Grange,  otherwise  Grench. 
The  limits  of  the  parish  of  Minster,  and  of  the  town- 
ship of  Queenborough. 
The  limits  of  the  following  parishes ;  namely,— 


1 


in  the  county  of 
Surrey. 


in  the  county  of 
Hants'. 


Purbright 
Ash, 

Compton, 
Pepper  Harrow, 
Frimley, 
P\ittenham, 
Seal,  and 
Tongham, 
Elstead, 
Farnham, 
Bisley, 
Aldershot, 
Yateley, 
Crondall, 
Dogmersfield, 
Winchfield, 

Hartley  Wiutney,  J- 
Cove, 
Eversle.v, 
Famborough, 
Binste.ad, 
Bcntlcy, 

Sandhiirst,  in  the  county  of  Berks. 
The  limits  of  the  following  parishes  j  namely, — 

New  Windsor,  ■)       ■   ii  i  , 

Old  Windsor,  I  ^ounly  of 

Clewer,  j  ^e.-ks. 

_  Eton,  in  the  county  of  Bucks. 
The  limits  of  the  following  parishes  or  ecclesiastical 
districts ;  namely, — 

All  Saints. 

St.  Botolph. 

St.  Giles. 

St.  James. 

St.  John. 

St.  Leonard. 

St.  Martin. 

St.  Mary  at  the  Walls. 
St.  Mary  Magdalene. 
St.  Nicholas. 
St.  Peter. 
St.  Runwald. 
The  Holy  Trinity. 
The  limits  of  the  following  parishes  j  namely, — 
Clieriton. 
Hythe. 
Folkstone. 

The  limits  of  the  following  parishes ;  namely, — 

KilcuUon. 

Kildare. 

Ballysax. 

Great  Conwcll. 

Morristown-bcUer. 
The  limits  of  the  borough   of  Cork  for  municipal 
purposes. 

The  limits  of  the  town  of  Queenstown  for  the  purposes 
of  town  improvement. 


The  Second  Schedule. 
Forms. 
(A.) 

Gazette  Notice  of  Appointments. 

London,  18  . 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  have  [or 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has]  appointed  R.S.  to  be 
visiting  surgeon  [or  assistant  visiting  surgeon]  for  [Ports- 
mouth, or  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  have  appointed  P.T.  to  be 
inspector  (or  assistant  inspector)  of  certified  hospitals]  under 
The  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866. 

(B.) 

Certificate  for  Hospital  provided  by  Admiralty,  fyc. 
The  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866. 
In  pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  Act,  it  is  hereby 
certified  by  the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  [or  by  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  intrusted  with  the 
Seals  of  the  War  Dej)artment],  that  the  following  building 
[or  part  of  a  building],  namely,  [Iiere  describe  generally  the 
building  or  part  of  building^  has  been  provided  by  the  said 
Lords  Commissioners  [or  Secretary  of  State]  as  a^hospital  for 
the  purposes  of  the  said  Act. 

Dated  this  day  of  18  . 

By  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

(Signed)  CP., 

Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 

[Or 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

(Signed)  E.L., 

Under-Secretary  of  State.] 
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(C.) 

Certificate  for  Hospital  not  provided  by  Admiralty,  8fC. 

The  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866. 
In  pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  Act,  it  is  hereby 
certified  by  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  [or  by  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  intrusted  with  the 
seals  of  the  War  Department],  that  the  following  building 
[or  part  of  a  building],  namely,  [the  Lock  Wards  of  the 
Portsmouth,  Portsea,  and  Gosport  Hos])ital,  or  as  the  case 
may  6e,]  is  useful  and  efficient  as  a  hospital  for  the  purposes 
of  the  said  Act. 

Dated  this  day  of  18  . 

By   order   of  the   Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty. 

(Signed)  CP., 

Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 

[Or 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

(Signed)  E.L., 

Under-Secretary  of  State.] 

(D.) 

Declaration  of  Withdrawal  of  Certificate. 
The  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866. 
In  pm-suance  of  the  above-mentioned  Act,  it  is  hereby 
declared  by  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  [or  by  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  intrusted  .with  the 
seals  of  the  War  Department],  that  the  certificate  under 
the  said  Act  dated  the  day  of  ,  con- 

stituting the  Hospital  [or  as  the  case  may  be] 

a  certified  hospital  under  the  said  Act,  has  been  and  the 
same  is  hereby  withdrawn  as  from  the      day  of  18  . 

Dated  this  day  18  . 

By  order  of  the  Lords   Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty. 

(Signed)  CP., 

Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 

[Or 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
(Signed)  E.L., 

Under-Secretary  of  State.] 

(E.)_ 

Information. 

"I  The  information  of  CD.  of  , 
to  wit.  J     superintendent  of  police  for  [or  as 

the  case  may  be],  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866, 
taken  this  day  of  186  , 

before  the  undersigned,  one  of  Her  Majjesty's  justices  of  the 
peace  in  and  for  the  said  [county]  of  ,  who 

says  he  has  good  cause  to  believe  that  A.B.  is  a  common 
prostitute,  and  is  resident  within  the  limits  of  a  place  to 
which  the  said  Act  applies,  that  is  to  say,  at  , 
in  the  [county]  of  [or  is  a  common 

prostitute,  and  being  resident  within  five  miles  of  a  place 
to  which  the  said  Act  applies,  that  is  to  say,  at 
in  the  county  of  ,  was  within  fourteen 

days  before  the  laying  of  this  information,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  day  of  ,  within  those  limits,  that 

is  to  say,  at  in  the  county  of  ,  for  the 

purpose  of  prostitution] , 

Taken  and  sworn  before  me  the  day  and  year  first  above 
mentioned. 

(Signed)  L.M. 

(F.) 

Notice  for  Attendance  of  Woman. 
To  A.B.  of 

Take  notice,  that  an  information,  a  copy  whereof  is  sub- 
joined hereto,  has  been  laid  before  me,  and  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  therein  mentioned,  the 
truth  of  the  statements  therein  contained  will  be  inquired 
into  before  me,  or  some  other  justice,  at  ,  on 

the  day  of  ,  at  o'clock  in  the 

noon. 

You  are  therefore  to  appear  before  me  or  such  other 
justice  at  that  place  and  time,  and  to  answer  to  what  is 
stated  in  the  said  information. 

You  may  appear  yourself,  or  by  any  person  on  your 
behalf. 

If  you  do  not  appear,  you  may  be  ordered,  without 
further  notice,  to  be  subject  to  a  periodical  medical  exami- 
nation by  the  visiting  surgeon  under  the  said  Act. 

If  you  prefer  it,  you  may,  by  a  submission  in  witing 
signed  by  you  in  the  presence  of  the  superintendent  of 
])olice  [or  as  the  case  may  be],  and  attested  by  him,  subject 
yourself  to  such  a  periodical  examination. 


If  you  do  so  before  the  time  above  appointed  for  your 
appearance,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  appear  then 
before  a  justice. 

Dated  this  day  of 

(Signed)  L.M. 
Justice  of  the  peace  for 
[Subjoin  copy  of  information.] 

(G.) 

Order  subjecting  Woman  to  Examination. 

\Be  it  re;?iembered,  that  on  the  day  of 

to  wit.  /  in  pursuance  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act, 
1866,  I,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and 
for  the  said  [county]  of  do  order  that  A.B., 

of  ,  be  subject  to  a  periodical  inedi'.'al  examination 

by  the  visiting  surgeon  for  [Portsmouth,  or  as  the  case  may 
be]  for  calendar  months  from  this  day,  for  the 

purpose  of  ascertaining  at  the  time  of  each  such  examina- 
tion whether  she  is  affected  with  a  contagious  disease  within 
the  meaning  of  the  said  Act,  and  that  she  do  attend  for  the 
first  examination  at  on  the  day  of 

at  o'clock  in  the  noon. 

(Signed)  L.3I. 

(H.) 

Voluntary  Submission  to  Examination. 

The  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866. 

I  A.B.  of  ,  in  pursuance  of  the 

above-mentioned  Acv,  by  this  submission,  voluntarily  sub- 
ject myself  to  a  periodical  medical  examination  by  the 
visiting  surgeon  for  [Portsmouth,  or  as  the  case  may  be]  for 
calendar  months  from  the  date  hereof. 
Dated  this  day  of  18  . 

(Signed)  A.B. 

Witness, 
X.Y., 

Supernitendent  of  police  for  [or  as  the  case 

may  be]. 

(J.) 

Notice  by  Visiting  Surgeon  to  Woman  of  Times,  ^c.  of 
Examination. 

To  A.B.  of 

Take  notice,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Act,  1866,  you  are  required  to  attend  for  medical 
examination  as  follows : 

[Here  state  times  and  places  of  examination^ 
Dated  this  day  of  18  . 

(Signed)  E.F., 
Visiting  Surgeon  for  [Portsmouth]. 

(K.) 

Certificate  of  Visiting  Surgeon. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866,  I 
hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  day  examined  A.B. 
of  ,  and  that  she  is  affected  with  a  contagious 

disease  within  the  meaning  of  that  Act ;  ;ind  the  certified 
hospital  in  which  she  is  to  be  jilaced  under  the  said  Act  is 
the  Hospital. 

Dated  this  day  of  ]  8  , 

(Signed)  E.F., 
Visiting  Surgeon- for  [Portsmouth^. 

(L.) 

Order  by  Inspector  of  Certified  Hospitals  for  Transfer. 

By  virtue  of  the  power  in  this  behalf  vested  in  me  by 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866,  I  hereby  order  that 
A.B.  of  ,  now  detained  under  that 

Act  in  the  certified  hospital  of  for  medical 

treatment,  be  transferred  thence  to  the  certified  hospital 
of 

Dated  this  dav  of  18  . 

(Signed)  M.N., 
Inspector  of  Certified  Hospitals. 

(M.) 

Certificate  for  Detention  beyond  Three  Months. 
The  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866. 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  the  further 
detention  for  medical  treatment  of  A.B.  of  ,  now 

an  inmate  of  this  hospital,  is  requisite. 

Dated  this  day  of  18    ,  at  the 

Hospital. 

(Signed)  M.N., 
Inspector  of  Certified  Hospitals, 
[or  as  the  case  may  be], 
G.H., 
Chief  Medical  Officer. 

5  E  3 
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(N.) 

Discharge  from  Hospital. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866,  I 
hereby  discharge  A.B.  of  from  this 

hospital  [add  according  to  the  fact,  and  certify  that  she  is 
now  free  from  a  contagious  disease]. 

Dated  this  day  of  18    ,  at  the 

Hospital. 

(Signed)  G.H., 

Chief  Medical  Officer. 

(0.) 

Certificate  on  Discharge  from.  Imprisonment. 
The  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866. 

Whereas  under  the  above-mentioned  Act  A.B. 
of  was  on  the  day  of  convicted 

of  the  offence  of  ,  and  has  since  been  imprisoned 

for  that  offence  in  the  gaol  of  ,  and  is  now  dis- 

charged from  imprisonment  therein  :  Now  in  pursuance  of 
the  said  Act  I  hereby  certify  that  she  is  now  free  from  a 
contagious  disease. 

Dated  this  day  of 

R.O., 

Surgeon  of  the  gaol  of 

[or  E.F., 
Visiting  Surgeon  for  Portsmouth]. 

(P-) 

Notice  to  Woman  leaving  HnapHal. 
The  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866. 
To^.B. 

As  you  are  now  leaving  this  hospital,  1  hereby,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  above-mentioned  Act,  give  you  notice  that 
you  are  still  affected  with  a  contagious  disease. 

Dated  this  day  of 

(Signed)  G.H., 

Chief  Medical  Officer. 
Note. — The  above-mentioned  Act  provides  as  follows ; — 
If  on  any  woman  leaving  a  certified  hospital  a  notice  [set 
out  section  of  Act]. 

(Q.) 

Certificate  on  last  foregoing  Notice  or  Copy. 

In  pursuance  of  the  within-mentioned  Act,  I  hereby 
certify  that  the  within-named  woman  is  now  free  from  a 
contagious  disease. 

Dated  this  day  of 

(Signed)  E.F., 
Visiting  Surgeon  for  [Portsmouth]. 

(R.) 

Application  to  be  relieved  from  Examination. 
To  L.M.,  Esq.,  and  others.  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the 

peace  for  the  [county]  of 
I  A.B.  of  ,  being  in  pursuance  of 

the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866,  subject  to  a  periodical 
medical  examination  on  my  own  submission  [or  under 
the  order  of  L.M.,  Esq.,  as  the  case  may  be],  dated  the 
day  of  ,  do  hereby  ap])]y  to  be  relieved 

therefrom. 

Dated  this  day  of  18 

(Signed)  A.B. 

Witness,  G.  W. 


32  &  33  Vict,  CiiAr.  96. 

An  Act  to  iiniend  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866. 

[11th  August  1869.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

1 .  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act,  1869. 

2.  This  Act  shall  be  construed  as  one  with  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Act,  1866,  (in  thi?  Act  referred  to  as  the 
principal  Act,)  and  with  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  thirty- 
first  and  thirty-second  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present 
Majesty,  chapter  eighty,  and  those  Acts  and  this  Act  may 
be  cited  together  as  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866  to 
1869. 

3.  Any  woman  who,  on  attending  for  examination  or 
detention  of  Ijeing  examined  by  the  visiting  surgeon,  is  found  by  him 

to  be  in  such  a  condition  that  he  cannot  properly  examine 
her,  shall,  if  such  surgeon  has  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing  that  she  is  affected  with  a  contagious  disease,  be 


Short  title. 


Construc- 
tion of  Act. 


Temporary 


liable  to  be  detained  in  a  certified  hospital,  subject  and 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts^ 
1866  to  1869,  until  the  visiting  surgeon  can  properly 
examine  her,  so  that  she  be  not  so  detained  for  a  period 
exceeding  five  days.  The  visiting  surgeon  shall  sign  a 
certificate  to  the  effect  that  she  was  in  such  a  condition  that 
he  could  not  properly  examine  her,  and  that  he  has  reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  that  she  is  affected  with  a  con- 
tagious disease,  and  shall  name  therein  the  certified  hospital 
in  which  she  is  to  be  placed ;  and  such  certificate  shall  be 
signed  and  otherwise  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner,  and 
have  the  same  effect,  except  as  regards  duration,  as  a  cer- 
tificate under  the  principal  Act. 

If  the  reason  that  the  visiting  surgeon  cannot  examine 
the  woman  is  that  she  is  drunk,  she  may  be  detained  upon 
an  order  of  the  visiting  surgeon  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
twenty-four  hours  in  any  place  named  in  the  order  where 
persons  accused  of  being  drunk  and  disorderly  or  of  offences 
punishable  summarily  are  usually  detained,  and  the  gaoler 
or  the  keeper  of  such  place  shall  upon  the  receipt  of  such 
order  receive  and  detain  the  woman  accordingly. 

4.  Wliere  an  information  on  oath  is  laid  before  a  justice 
by  a  superintendent  of  police,  charging  to  the  effect  that 
the  informant  has  good  cause  to  believe  that  a  woman 
therein  named  is  a  common  prostitute,  and  either  is  resident 
within  the  limits  of  any  place  to  which  this  Act  applies,  or, 
being  resident  within  ten  miles  of  those  limits,  or  having 
no  settled  place  of  abode,  has,  within  fourteen  days  before 
the  laying  of  the  information,  either  been  within  those 
limits  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  or  been  outside  of 
those  limits  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution  in  the  company 
of  men  resident  within  those  limits,  the  justice  may,  if  he 
thinks  fit,  issue  a  notice  thereof  addressed  to  such  woman, 
which  notice  the  superintendent  of  police  shall  cause  to  be 
served  on  her  : 

•  Provided  that  nothing  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts, 
1866  to  1869,  shall  extend,  in  the  case  of  Woolwich,  to  any 
woman  who  is  not  resident  within  the  limits  specified  in 
the  first  schedule  to  this  Act. 

Section  fifteen  of  the  principal  Act  is  hereby  repealed, 
and  the  foregoing  enactment  in  this  section  is  substituted 
for  it ;  ])rovided  that  all  proceedings  taken  and  acts  done 
under  the  section  hereby  repealed  shall,  notwithstanding, 
remain  of  full  effect,  and  shall,  if  necessary,  be  continued  as 
if  they  had  been  taken  and  done  under  this  section. 

5.  Any  order  for  subjecting  a  woman  to  periodical 
medical  examination  shall  be  in  operation  and  enforceable 
as  long  as  and  whenever  such  woman  is  resident  within  ten 
miles  of  the  limits  of  the  place  where  the  order  was  made, 
instead  of  within  five  miles,  as  prescribed  by  section  thirty- 
two  of  the  principal  Act. 

6.  Where  any  woman,  in  pursuance  of  the  principal  Act, 
voluntarily  subjects  herself  by  submission  in  writing  to  a 
periodical  medical  examination  under  that  Act,  such  sub- 
mission shall,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  1866  to  186.9,  have  the  same  effect  as  an 
order  of  a  justice  siibjecting  the  woman  to  examination  ; 
and  all  the  provisions  of  the  principal  Act  respecting  the 
attendance  of  the  woman  for  examination,  and  her  absent- 
ing herself  to  avoid  examination,  and  her  refusing  or  wilfully 
neglecting  to  submit  herself  for  examination,  and  the  force 
of  the  order  subjecting  her  to  examination  after  imprison- 
ment for  such  absence,  refusal,  or  neglect,  shall  apply  and 
be  construed  accordingly. 

7.  A  woman  may  be  detained  for  a  further  jjeriod  not 
exceeding  three  months,  in  addition  to  the  six  months 
allowed  under  section  twenty-four  of  the  principal  Act,  if 
such  certificate  as  is  required  by  that  section  (to  the  effect  that 
her  further  detention  for  medical  treatment  is  requisite,)  is 
given  at  the  expiration  of  such  six  months  ;  so,  neverthe- 
less, that  any  woman  be  not  detained  under  one  certificate 
for  a  longer  time  in  the  whole  than  nine  months. 

8.  Where  an  order  is  made  discharging  a  woman  from 
any  hospital,  or  where  a  certificate  is  given,  under  section 
thirty  of  the  principal  Act,  that  a  woman  is  free  from  a 
contagious  disease,  such  order  and  certificate  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  superintendent  of  police,  and  retained  by 
him. 

9.  Any  woman  subjected,  either  on  her  own  submission 
or  under  the  order  of  a  justice,  to  a  periodical  medical  ex- 
amination under  the  principal  Act,  who  desires  to  be  re- 
lieved therefrom,  and  is  not  imder  detention  in  a  certified 
hospital,  may  make  application  in  writing  in  that  behalf  to 
the  visiting  surgeon. 

The  visiting  surgeon  shall  cause  a  copy  of  such  applica- 
tion to  be  delivered  to  the  superintendent  of  police,  and  if, 
after  a  report  from  such  superintendent,  he  is  satisfied  by 
such  report  or  other  evidence  that  the  applicant  has  ceased 
to  be  a  common  prostitute,  may,  by  order  under  his  hand, 
direct  that  she  be  relieved,  and  she  shall  thereupon  be  re- 
lieved, from  periodical  medical  examination. 
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Such  order  shall  be  in  triplicate ;  one  copy  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  woman,  and  two  copies  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
superintendent  of  police,  who  shall  communicate  one  copy 
to  the  justice  (if  any)  who  made  the  order  subjecting  the 
woman  to  a  periodical  medical  examination,  or  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  office. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  and 
not  in  substitution  for  the  provisions  of  the  principal  Act 
for  relieving  a  woman  from  examination. 

10.  The  places  to  which  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts, 
1866  to  1869,  apply,  shall  be  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
first  schedule  to  this  Act,  the  limits  of  which  places  shall, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Acts,  be  such  as  are  defined  in 
that  schedule. 

11.  The  forms  of  certificates,  orders,  and  other  instru- 
ments given  in  the  second  schedule  to  this  Act,  or  forms  to 
the  like  efFect,  with  such  variations  and  additions  as  circum- 
stances require,  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  therein  indi- 
cated, and  according  to  the  directions  therein  contained, 
and  instruments  in  those  forms  shall  (as  regards  the  form 
thereof)  be  valid  and  sufiicient. 

12.  Sections  four  and  thirty-eight  of  the  principal  Act, 
and  the  two  schedules  to  that  Act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

13.  The  settlement  of  a  child  born  of  the  body  of  a 
mother  while  detained  in  a  certified  hospital  shall  be  the 
same  as  if  such  hospital  were  a  house  licensed  for  the 
public  reception  of  pregnant  women  under  the  Act  of 
the  thirteenth  year  of  King  George  the  Third,  chapter 
eighty-two. 

FIRST  SCHEDULE. 


Names  of 
Places. 


Names  of 
Places. 


Aldersliot 


Limits  of  Places. 


The  limits  of  the  following  parishes  ;  namely. 


Cantevljury 


Pirbright, 
Ash, 
Oompton, 
Paper  Harrow, 
Frimley, 
Puttenham, 
Seal, 

Toiigham, 
Elstead, 
Pamham, 
Bisley, 
Aldershot, 
Yateley, 
Crondall, 
Dogmersfield, 
Winchfield, 
Hartley  Wintney, 
Cove, 
Eversley, 
Parnborough, 
Binstead, 
Bentley, 


i  n  the  county  of 
Surrey. 


in  the  county  of 
Hants. 


J 


Chatham 


Colchester 


Dover 


Gravesend 


Maidstone 


Plymouth  and 
Devonport. 


Sandhurst,  in  the  county  of  Berths. 
The  limits  of  the  following  parishes  or  ecclesiastical 
districts;  namely, 
St.  Andrew. 
All  Saints. 
St.  Alphage. 
St.  Mary  Bredin. 
St.  Mary  Bredman. 
St.  George-the-Martyr. 
St.  Mary  Magdalene. 
St.  Margaret. 
St.  Mildred. 
St.  Mary,  Northgate. 
St.  Martin. 
St.  Paul. 
St.  Peter. 

The  Archbishop's  Palace. 
St.  Dunstan. 
Christ  Church. 
St.  Gregory. 
Staplegate. 
"Westgate  "Within. 
"Westgate  "Without. 
St.  Augustine. 
Old  Castle. 

The  limits  of  the  following  parishes  and  places; 
namely, 

Chatham. 
Gillingham. 

St.  Nicholas,  Rochester. 
St.  Margaret,  Rochester. 
The  Precincts,  Rochester. 
Brompton. 
New  Brompton. 
Strood. 

Prindsbury,  and 

The  hamlet  of  Grange,  otherwise  Grenoh. 
The  limits  of  the  following  parishes  or  ecclesiastical 
districts ;  namely. 
All  Saints. 
St.  Botolph. 
St.  Giles. 
St.  James. 
St.  John. 
St.  Leonard. 
St.  Martin. 

St.  Mary  at  the  Walls. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

St.  Nicholas. 

St.  Peter. 

St.  Uunwald. 

The  Holy  Trinity. 

St.  Andrew's,  Greenstead. 

Lexden. 

St.  Michael's,  Mile  End. 


Limits  of  Places. 


Portsmouth 


Sheerness 
Shorncliffe 


Sonthampton  ■ 
"Winchester 

Windsor 


Woolwich 


The  limits  of  the  parishes  of— 
Buckland. 
Charlton. 
Hougham. 
St.  Mary's. 
St.  James's. 

Eastcliff  (exti'a-parochial). 
Guston. 
The  limits  of  the  parishes  of— 
Gravesend. 
Milton. 
Northfleet. 
Denton. 
Chalk. 

The  limits  of  the  parishes  of — 
Maidstone. 
Barming. 
East  Earleigh. 
Loose. 

Boughton  Monchelsea. 
AUington,  and 
The  Hamlet  ofTovil. 
The  limits  of  the  following  places  ;  namely, 
The  municipal  borough  of  Plymouth. 
The  parliamentary  borough  of  Devonport. 
The  district  of  Laira.. 

The  tithing  of  Pennyoross  or  Western  Peveril. 

The  tithing  of  Compton  Gifford. 

Torpoint  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  within  the 

distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  Ferry  Gate. 
Ivy  Bridge. 

The  parishes  of  Plympton  St.  Maurice  and 

Plympton  St.  Mary. 
Dartmouth. 

The  limits  of  the  following  places  and  parishes; 
namely. 

The  municipal  borough  of  Portsmouth. 

The  residue  of  the  island  of  Portsea. 

The  parish  of  Alverstoke. 

The  township  of  Landport. 
The  limits  of  the  parish  of  Minster,  of  the  township  of 

Queenborough,  and  of  the  Isle  of  Grain. 
The  limits  of  the  following  parishes  ;  namely, 

Cheriton. 

Hythe. 

Folkestone. 

Walmer. 

Deal. 

Sholden. 

Mongeham. 

Ringwold. 

Ripple. 

The  limits  of  the  municipal  borough  of  Southampton. 
The  limits  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Winches- 
ter. 

The  limits  of  the  following  parishes ;  namely. 

New  Windsor, 

Old  Windsor, 

Clewer, 

Eton, 

Datchet, 

Upton, 
The  limits  of  the 
namely, 

"Woolwich. 

Plumstead. 

Charlton. 

St.  Paul 

St.  Nicholas 

Hamlet  of  Hatoham. 

St.  Alphage,  Greenwich. 


^  in  the  county  of  Berks. 


in  the  county  of  Bucks, 
following  parishes  and  places 


j  Deptford. 


The  Curragh  - 


Cork  - 
Queenstown 


Ireland. 

The  limits  of  the  following  parishes ;  namely, 

Kilcullen. 

Kildare. 

Ballysax. 

Great  Conwell. 

Morristown-beller. 
The  limits  of  the  borough  of  Cork  for  municipal  pur- 


The  limits  of  the  town  of  Queenstown  for  the  purposes 
of  town  improvement. 


SECOND  SCHEDULE. 
Forms. 
(A.) 

Gazette  Notice  of  Appointments. 

London,  18 
The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  have  [or  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  "War  has]  appointed  R.S.  to  be  visit- 
ing surgeon  [or  assistant  visiting  surgeon]  for  [Portsmouth, 
or  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  have  appointed  P.S.  to  be 
inspector  [or  assistant  inspector]  of  certified  hospitals] 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866  to  1869. 

(B.) 

Certificate  fo  '-  Hospital  provided  hy  Admiralty,  8fc. 

The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866  to  1869. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  Acts,  it  is  hereby 
certified  by  the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  [or  by  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  intrusted  with  the 
seals  of  the  War  Department],  that  the  following  building 
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for  part  of  a  building],  namely,  [here  describe  generally  the 
building  or  part  of  buildimj,']  has  been  provided  by  the  said 
Lords  Commissioners  [or  Secretary  of  State],  as  a  hospital 
for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Acts. 

Dated  this  day  of  ,  }    k  ^  '■  i. 

Bv  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 
^  Signed  (CP.) 

Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 

[Or, 

Bv  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Signed  {E.L.) 

Under-Secretary  of  State.] 

(C.) 

Certificate  for  Hospital  vot  provided  by  Admiralty,  SfC. 

The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866  to  1869. 
In  pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  Acts,  it  is  hereby 
certified  by  the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom,  [or  by  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretarv  of  State  intrusted  with  the 
seals  of  the  War  Department"],  that  the  follovving  building 
[or  part  of  a  building],  namely,  [the  lock  wards  of  the 
Portsmouth,  Portsea,  and  Gosport  hospital,  or  as  the  case 
■may  be],  is  useful  and  efficient  as  a  hospital  for  the  purposes 
of  the  said  Acts. 

Dated  this  day  of  18  . 

By  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 
(Signed)  C.P„ 

Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 

[Or, 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

(Signed)  E.L., 

Under-Secretary  of  State.] 

(D.) 

Declaration  of  Withdrawal  of  Certificate. 
The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866  to  1869. 
In  pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  Acts,  it  is  hereby 
declared  by  the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  [or  by  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  intrusted  with  the 
seais  of  the  War  Department],  that  the  certificate  under 
the  said  Acts  dated  the  day  of  ,  constituting 

the  hospital  [or  as  the  case  may  be']  a  certified 

hospital  under  the  said  Acts,  has  been  and  the  same  is 
hereby  withdrawn  as  from  the         day  of  18 
Dated  this  day  of  18 

Pv  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 
(Signed)  CP., 

Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 

[Or 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

(Signed)  E.L., 

Under-Secretary  of  State.] 

(E.) 
Information. 

TThp,  information  of  C.B.  of  ,  Superin- 

towit.    J    tendent  of  Police  for  [or  as  the  case 

Tiiay  be]  under  The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866  to  1869, 
taken  this  day  of  186    ,  before 

the  undersigned,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace 
iu  and  for  the  said  [cou7ity']  of  who  says  he  has 

good  cause  to  believe  that  J. B.  is  a  common  prostitute,  and 
is  resident  within  the  limits  of  a  place  to  which  the  said 
Acts  apply,  that  is  to  say,  at  in  the  [county'] 

of  [or  is  a  common  prostitute,  and  being 

resident  within  fifteen  miles  of  a  place  to  which  the  said 
Act  applies,  that  is  to  say,  at  in  the 

county  of  ,  was  within  fourteen  days  before 

the  laying  of  this  information,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
day  of  ,  within  those  limits  [or  outside  of  those 

limits],  that  is  tD  say,  at  in  the  county  of 

for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  [in  the 
com])any  of  men  resident  within  those  limits]. 

Taken  and  sworn  before  me  the  day  and  year  first  above 
mentionei. 

(Signed)  L.M. 

(F.) 

Notice  for  Attendance  of  Woman. 
ToA.B  of 

Take  notice,  that  an  information,  a  copy  whereof  is  sub- 
joined hereto,  has  l)ecn  laid  before  me,  and  that,  in.accordance 
with  the  in-ovisions  of  the  Acts  therein  mentioned,  the 
truth  of  the  statements  therein  contained  will  be  inquired 
into  before^  me,  or  some  other  justice,  at  ,  on  the 

day  of  ,  at       o'clock  in  the  noon. 


You  are  therefore  to  appear  before  me  or  such  other 
justice  at  that  place  and  time,  and  to  answer  to  what  is 
stated  in  the  said  information. 

You  may  appear  yourself,  or  by  any  person  on  your 
behalf. 

If  you  do  not  appear,  you  may  be  ordered,  without 
further  notice,  to  be  subject  to  a  periodical  medical  exami- 
nation by  the  visiting  surgeon  under  the  said  Acts. 

If  you  prefer  it,  you  may,  by  a  submission  in  writing 
signed  by  you  in  the  presence  of  the  superintendent  of 
police  [or  as  the  case  may  be],  and  attested  by  him,  subject 
yourstlf  to  such  a  periodical  examination. 

If  you  do  so  before  the  time  above  appointed  for  your 
appearance,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  appear  then 
before  a  justice. 

Dated  this  day  of 

(Signed)  L.M. 
Justice  of  the  peace  for 
[Subjoin  copy  of  information.] 

(G.) 

Order  subjecting  Woman  to  Examination. 

\  Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  day  of 

to  wit.  J  in  pursuance  of  The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts, 
1866  to  1869,  I,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace 
in  and  for  the  said  [county]  of  do  order  that  A.B. 

of  be  subject  to  a  periodical  medical  examination 

by  the  visiting  surgeon  for  [Portsmouth,  or  as  the  case  may 
be]  for  calendar  months  from  this  day,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  at  the  time  of  each  such  examination  whether 
she  is  affected  with  a  contagious  disease  within  the  meaning 
of  the  said  Acts,  and  that  she  do  attend  for  the  first  ex- 
amination at  on  the  day  of  at 
o'clock  in  the  noon. 

(Signed)  L.M. 

(H.) 

Voluntary  Submission  to  Examination. 
The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866  to  1869. 

I  A.B.  of  ,  in  pursuance  of  the  above- 

mentioned  Acts,  by  this  submission,  voluntarily  subject 
myself  to  a  periodical  medical  examination  by  the  visiting 
surgeon  for  [Portsmouth,  or  as  the  case  may  be]  for 
calendar  months  from  the  date  hereof. 

Dated  this  day  of  18  . 

(Signed)  A.B. 

Witness, 
X.Y., 

Superintendent  of  police  for        [or  as  the  case  may  be]. 
(J.) 

Notice  by  Visitinff  Sure/eon  to  Woman  of  Times,  8fC.  of 
Examination . 

To  A.B.  of 

Take  notice,  that  in  pursuance  of  The  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  1866  to  1869,  you  are  required  to  attend  for 
medical  examination  as  follows  : 

[Here  state  times  and  places  of  examination.] 
Dated  this  day  of  18  . 

(Signed)  E.F., 
Visiting  Surgeon  for  [Portsmouth]. 

(K.) 

Certificate  of  Visitinff  Surgeon. 

In  pursuance  of  The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866  to 
1869,  I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  day  examined  A.B. 

of  ,  and  that  she  is  affected  with  a  con- 

tagious disease  within  the  meaning  of  those  Acts  ;  and  the 
certified  hospital  in  which  she  is  to  be  placed  under  the 
said  Acts  is  the  hospital. 

Dated  tliis  day  of  18  . 

(Signed) 

Visiting  Surgeon  for  [Portsmouth]. 
(L.) 

Certificate  of  Visiting  Surgeon  where  Woman  cannot  properly 
be  examined. 

1  HEREBY  certify  that  A.B.,  on  being  examined  by  me 
this  day,  in  pursuance  of  The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts, 
1866  to  1869,  v/as  in  such  a  condition  that  I  could  not 
properly  examine  her,  and  I  have  reasonable  ground  to 
believe  that  she  is  affected  with  contagious  disease  within 
the  meaning  of  those  Acts,  and  the  certified  hospital  in 
which  she  is  to  be  placed  under  the  said  Acts  is  the 
hospital. 

Dated  this  day  of  18  . 

(Signed)  E.F., 
"Visiting  Surgeon  for  [Portsmouth], 
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(M.) 

Order  of  Visiting  Surgeon  for  temporary  Detention  of 
Woman. 

I  HEREBY  certify  that  A.B.,  OJi  attending  this  day  for 
examination,  in  pursuance  of  The  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts,  1866  to  1869,  was  drunk,  so  that  I  could  not  properly 
examine  her,  and  I  have  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that 
she  is  affected  with  contagious  disease  within  the  meaning  of 
those  Acts,  and  I  hereby  order  that  she  be  detained  in  the 
lock-up  [or  as  the  case  may  6e],  at  in  accordance 

with  the  said  Acts. 

Dated  this  day  of  18  . 

(Signed)  E.F., 
Visiting  Surgeon  for  [PortsmoutK], 

(N.) 

Order  by  Inspector  of  Certified  Hospitals  for  Transfer. 

By  virtue  of  the  power  in  this  behalf  vested  in  me  by 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866  to  1869,  I  hereby 
order  that  A.B.  of  ,  now  detained 

under  those  Acts  in  the  certified  hospital  of  for 
medical  treatment,  be  transferred  thence  to  the  certified 
hospital  of 

Dated  this  day  of  18  . 

(Signed)  M.N., 
Inspector  of  certified  hospitals. 

(O.) 

Certificate  for  Detention  beyond  Three  Months. 

The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866  to  1869. 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  the  further 
detention  for  medical  treatment  of  A.B.  of  now 
an  inmate  of  this  hospital,  is  requisite. 

Dated  this  day  of  18      ,  at  the 

hospital. 

(Signed)  M.N., 
Inspector  of  certified  hospitals, 
[or  as  the  case  may  6e.] 
G.U. 

Chief  medical  officer. 

(P.) 

Discharge  from  Hospital. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866  to 
1869,  I  hereby  discharge  A.B.  of  from 

this  hospital  [add  according  to  the  fact, and  certify  that  she 
is  now  free  from  a  contagious  disease]. 

Dated  this  day  of  18     ,  at  the 

hospital. 

(Signed)  G.H., 

Chief  medical  officer. 


(Q.) 

Certificate  on  Discharge  from  Imprisonment. 
The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866  to  1369. 

Whereas  under  the  above-mentioned  Acts,  A.B. 
of  was  on  the  day  of  con- 

victed of  the  offence  of  and  has  since  been 

imprisoned  for  that  offence  in  the  gaol  of  and 
is  now  discharged  from  imprisonment  therein ;  now  in 
pursuance  of  the  said  Acts,  I  hereby  certify  that  she  is  now 
free  from  a  contagious  disease. 

Dated  this  day  of 

R.O. 

Surgeon  of  the  gaol  of 

[or  E.F., 
Visiting  Surgeon  for  Portsmouth']. 

(R.) 

Notice  to  Woman  leaving  Hospital. 
The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866  to  1869. 
To  A.B. 

As  you  are  now  leaving  this  hospital,  I  hereby,  in 
pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  Acts,  give  you  notice 
that  you  are  still  affected  with  a  contagious  disease. 

Dated  this  day  of 

(Signed)  G.H. 
Chief  medical  officer. 
Note. — The  above-mentioned  Acts  provide  as  follows  : 
If  on  any  woman  leaving  a  certified  hospital  a  notice  [set 
out  section  of  Act]. 

(S.) 

Certificate  on  last  foregoing  Notice  or  Copy. 

In  pursuance  of  the  within-mentioned  Acts,  I  hereby 
certify  that  the  within-named  woman  is  now  fi-ee  from  a 
contagious  disease. 

Dated  this  day  of 

(Signed)  E.F. 
Visiting  surgeon  for  [Portsmouth]. 

(T.) 

Application  to  be  relieved  from  Examination. 

To  L.M.,  Esq.,  and  others,  Her  Majesty's  justices  of 
the  peace  for  the  [county]  of  [or  to  N.O., 

Esq.,  visiting  surgeon  for  Portsmouth,  or  as  the  case 
may  be. 

I  A.B.  of  ,  being  in  pursuance  of 

the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866  to  1869,  subject  to  a 
periodical  medical  examination  on  my  own  submission  [or 
under  the  order  of  L.M.,  Esq.,  as  the  case  may  be],  dated 
the  day  of  ,  do  hereby  apply  to  be  lelieved 

therefrom. 

Dated  this  day  of  18 

(Signed)  A.B. 

Witness,  G.W. 
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CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACTS  COMMISSION: — APPENDIX  B. 


Metropolitan  Police. — Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 


(3.) 


Rei'UKN  showing  the  number  of  Public  Houses,  Beer 
Houses,  Brothels,  and  Common  Women  in  the 
several  districts  for  each  of  the  under-mentioned 
years. 


Year  ended. 

Public 
Houses. 

Beer 
Houses. 

Brothels. 

Common 
Women. 

3 let  December 

1865 

952 

1,345 

682 

3,418 

» 

1866 

1,087 

1,396 

685 

2,613 

1867 

1,306 

1,502 

606 

2,579 

1868 

1,506 

1,637 

600 

2,507 

» 

1869 

1,671 

1,691 

547 

2,557 

5> 

1870 

2,748 

2,383 

641 

2,719 

Remarks. — The  numbers  shown  for  1865  are  for  the 
Portsmouth,  Devonport,  Sheerness,  and  Chatham 
districts ;  Woolwicli  is  included  in  1866  ;  Aldershot 
in  1867  ;  Windsor  and  Shorncliffe  in  1868  ;  Col- 
chester in  1869  ;  Greenwich,  Winchester,  Dover, 
Canterbury,  Deal,  Maidstone,  Gravesend,  and 
Southampton  in  1870. 

Note. — The  first  number,  shown  under  the  heading  Com- 
mon Women,"  in  each  of  the  attached  Returns,  was  obtained  by 
observation,  information,  and  inquiry,  and  is  the  number  of 
known  common  women  in  each  respective  district  when  the  Acts 
were  first  brought  into  operation,  the  remaining  numbers  show 
the  number  of  known  common  women  on  31st  December  of 
each  successive  year. 

The  entire  number  of  common  women  was  not  obtained  in 
the  first  instance  for  the  Chatham,  Aldershot,  and  Windsor 
districts,  but  as  the  Acts  were  gradually  developed,  the  whole  of 
the  common  women  became  known,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Acts  as  hospital  accommo- 
dation was  provided,  hence  the  apparent  increase  of  common 
women  in  the  districts  referred  to.    {See  ReturUj  No.  2). 


Return  showing  the  number  of  Public  Houses,  Beer 
Houses,  Brothels,  and  Common  Women  in  the 


following  districts  for  each  of  the 
years. 

under-mentioned 

Year  ended. 

PubUc 
Houses. 

Beer 
Houses. 

Brothels. 

Common 
Women. 

PORTSMOUTH  DISTRICT. 


31st  December  1865 

364 

715 

263 

1,355 

)j 

1866 

397 

680 

253 

789 

)5 

1867 

409 

654 

202 

748 

J> 

1868 

416 

652 

204 

739 

J5 

1869 

415 

695 

193 

730 

1870 

333 

608 

195 

590 

DEVONPORT  DISTRICT. 

31st  December  1865 

427 

480 

356 

1,770 

5> 

1866 

413 

472 

280 

1,238 

» 

1867 

395 

460 

206 

1,010 

1868 

396 

451 

170 

829 

1869 

356 

403 

131 

662 

1870 

418 

442 

121 

557 

>> 

SHEER] 

^^ESS  ] 

DISTR 

ICT. 

31st  December  1865 

52 

29 

18 

73 

1866 

52 

30 

18 

67 

?> 

1867 

53 

36 

18 

60 

1868 

54 

34 

17 

52 

» 

1869 

54 

25 

14 

66 

1870 

52 

31 

24 

59 

CHATHAM  DISTRICT. 


31st  December  1865 
1866 
1867 
„  1868 
1869 
1870 


109 

121 

45 

109 

121 

45 

109 

121 

59 

109 

121 

61 

109 

121 

69 

109 

120 

65 

220 
279 
265 
238 
287 
281 


Year  ended. 


Brothels. 


Common 
Women. 


WOOLWICH  DISTRICT. 


89 

106 

15 

54 

88 

89 

7 

60 

84 

93 

30 

WINDSOR  DISTRICT. 
31st  December  1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 

SHORNCLIFFE  DISTRICT. 

31st  December  1865 
„  1866 

1867 

1868 
„  1869 

1870 

COLCHESTER  DISTRICT. 
31st  December  1865  |  — 
1866 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 


200 
111 


99 
76 


27 
12 


127 

22 

151 

GREENWICH  DISTRICT 

31st  December  1865 
„  1866 
1867 
„  1868 
„  1869 
„  1870  193 

WINCHESTER  DISTRICT. 
31st  December  1865 
„  1866 
„  1867 
1868 
„  1869 
1870 

DOVER  DISTRICT. 


CANTERBURY  DISTRICT. 


31st  December 

1865 

>) 

1866 

j> 

1867 

J) 

1868 

»  — 
>> 

1869 

1870 

178 


31st  December  1865 

1866 

116 

93 

89 

240 

1867 

116 

95 

67 

230 

5» 

1868 

116 

98 

65 

233 

J> 

1869 

116 

88 

47 

215 

5> 

1870 

134 

98 

47 

197 

ALDERSHOT  DISTRICT. 

31st  December  1865 

»> 

1866 

1867 

224 

136 

54 

266 

J) 

1868 

232 

141 

48 

292 

» 

1869 

237 

148 

46 

315 

1870 

242 

138 

35 

239 

94 

34 

20 

70 

96 

23 

13 

64 

98 

25 

6 

46 

158 
74 


99 

62 

10 

76 


31st  December  1865 

„  1866 
1867 
„  1868 
„  1869 
1870 

201 

33 

21 

92 

15 


42 
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Return  showing  number  of  Public -houses,  &c.  in  the  several  districts — continued. 


781 


Year  ended. 


Public 
Houses. 


Beer 
Houses. 


Brothels. 


DEAL  DISTRICT. 


31st  December  1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 


MAIDSTONE  DISTRICT. 


31st  December  1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 


110 

22 

7 

90 

128 

7 

II  1  1  1 1 1  \JIA, 

Women. 

Year  ended. 

PubUc 
Houses. 

Beer 
Houses. 

Brothels. 

Common 
Women. 

GRAVESEND 

DISTRICT. 

31st  December  1865 

— 

„  1866 

„  1867 

— 

„  1868 



1869 



26 

1870 

115 

75 

12 

47 

SOUTHAMPTON  DISTRICT. 

31st  December  1865 

1866 

1867 

„  1868 

1869 

„  1870 

181 

281 

42 

154 

58 

William  C.  Harris, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 
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(6.) 


Metropolitan  Police. — CoNTAoiors  Diseases 
Acts. 


1. — Return  showing  the  Average  Number  of  Days 
each  Common  Woman  was  under  treatment  for 
Venereal  Diseases,  after  admission  into  the  dif- 
ferent Lock  Hospitals  attached  to  the  under- 
mentioned Districts,  during  the  Years  1868, 
1869,  1870. 


Districts. 


Average  of  the  whole 

of  the  Districts 
Portsmouth 
Devonport 

Sheerness  -       -  - 
Chatham  -       -  - 
Woolwich  - 
Aldershot  -       -  - 
Windsor   -       -  - 
Shorncliffe 
Colchester 
Greenwich 
Winchester 

Dover       -       .  - 

Canterbury 

Deal- 

Maidstone  -       -  - 

Gravesend 

Southampton 


Average  Number  of  Daj's  each 
Common  Woman  was  under 
treatment  for  Venereal  Diseases 
after  admission  into  Lock 
Hospitals  during — 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


35 

50 
35 
34 
32 
34 
25 
42 
37 


34 

46 
31 
28 
32 
34 
23 
43 
35 
44 


31 

38 
26 
27 
27 
33 
22 
28 
28 
36 
43 
29 
40 
46 
27 
29 
25 
45 


(7.) 

-Return  showing  the  Average  Number  of  Days 
each  Common  Woman  was  under  treatment  for 
Venereal  Diseases,  after  admission  into  the  differ- 
ent Lock  Hospitals  attached  to  the  Eight  Oldest 
Districts,  during  the  years  1868,  1869,  1870. 


Districts. 

Average  Number  of  Days  each 

Common  Woman  was  under 
treatment  for  Venereal  Diseases 
after  admission  into  Lock 
Hospitals  during — 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

Average  of  the  eight 
oldest  Districts  (as 
under)  -       -  . 

33 

29 

Portsmouth 

50 

46 

38 

-L-'evuiipoi  L  — 

35 

31 

26 

Sheerness  -       -  - 

34 

28 

27 

Chatham   .       -  - 

32 

32 

27 

Woolwich  -       -  - 

34 

34 

33 

Aldershot  -       -  - 

25 

23 

22 

Windsor    -       -  - 

42 

43 

28 

Shorncliffe 

37 

35 

28 

William  C.  Harris, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 
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(9.) 

METROPOLITAN  POLICE. 


Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

Return  showing  the  Number  of  Cases  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  against  Common  Women,  by  information 
before  the  Magistrates,  for  refusing  to  sign  tlie  Voluntary  Submission  Form,  the  Number  summoned  for  refusing 
to  attend  and  absenting  themselves  from  Medical  Examination,  after  signing  the  Voluntary  Submission  Form,  or 
receiving  Magistrate's  Order,  in  the  several  Districts,  for  each  of  the  under-mentioned  Years. 


Year  ending 


Refusing  to  sign  Voluntary  Submission  Form. 


Number  of  Cases 

in  which 
Magistrates'  Order 
was  made. 


as 
5a 


Number  of 

Cases 
withdrawn. 


Hi 


6  S3 


!  g  c 

So '3 


Not  attending  for  Medical  Examination  on  Magistrate's  Order, 
or  after  signing  Voluntai-y  Submission  Form. 


Number  of  Cases  in  which 
Magistrates  sentenced  Common 
Women  to  imprisonment. 


a  s 


Number  of 

Cases 
witlidi'awn. 


is 


.So 

p, 

|a.s 

3.^  9, 


Total 
Number 
of  Cases 
ill  whicli 
it  was 
found 
necessary 

to 
proceed 
against 
Common 
Women. 


Slst  December  1866 
1867 

„  1868 
1869 

„  1870 


11 


49 


24 


2 

54 


127 


20 
59 
212 


WiLLM.  C.  Harris, 

Assistant  Commissioner, 
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(11.) 


METROPOLITAN  POLICE. 


Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 


Return  showing  tlie  Course  of  Medical  Examinations  to  which  Common  Women  have  been  subjected  in  each  of  the 
under-mentioned  Districts  during  the  Time  the  above-mentioned  Acts  have  been  in  operation. 


Period  during  which  Examinations  took  place  once  in 

District. 

When  inl'oi  m(.c).  against, 
or  strongly  suspected 
of  being'  affect  3d  wiih  a 
Contagious  Disease. 

3  Jlonths. 

1  Month. 

] 

3  Weeks. 

2  AVeeks. 

Portsmouth  - 
Devonport  - 
Sheerness  - 
Chatham 
Woolwich  - 
Aldershot  - 
Windsor 
Shorncliffe  - 
Colchester  - 
Greenwich  - 
Winchester  - 
Dover  - 
Canterbury  - 
Deal   -    '  - 
Maidstone  - 
Gravesend  - 
Southampton 

Dec.  1864  to  Jan.  1869 
Apr.  1865  to  July  1868 
June  1865  to  Oct.  1866 

Do.  do. 
Nov.  1866  to  Aug.  1868 
Apr.  1867  to  Mar.  1868 

Oct.  1866  to  May  1870 

July  1868  to  Jan.  1869 

Oct.  1866  to  Aug.  1867 
Aug.  1868  to  May  1869 

April  to  Dec.  1868 

Jan.  to  June  1869 

Jan.  1869  to  Feb.  1870 

Dec.  1868  to  Dec.  1869 
July  1868  to  Dec.  1869 
June  to  Sept.  1869 

Feb.  to  Dec.  1870 
Jan.  1869  to  Dec.  1870 

May  to  Dec.  1870 
Aug.  1867  to  Dec.  1870 
May  1869  to  Dec.  1870 
Mar.  1868  to  Dec.  1870 
Dec.  1869  to  Dec.  1870 

Do.  do. 
Sept.  1869  to  Dec.  1870 
Jan.  to  Dec.  1870 
Do.  do. 
Do.  do. 
Do.  do. 
Feb.  to  Dec.  1870 
Do.  do. 
Do.  do. 
May  to  Dec.  1870 

Note. — The  Act  of  1866,  providing  for  the  Periodical  Medical  Examination  of  Common  Women,  came  into  force  on  the  1st  of  October  of  that  year ;  but  owinK  to 
the  small  number  of  beds  available  at  the  time  at  the  different  lock  hospitals  (vide  Return  No.  10),  and  the  large  number  of  knowu  common  women  who  had  not 
been  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  (vide  Betvirn  No.  2),  the  women  were  exempted  from  a  periodical  medical  examination,  and  only  brought  up  when 
informed  against,  or  strongly  suspected  of  being  diseased.  In  1868  the  hosi)ita!  accommodation  was  greatly  increased,  the  whole  of  the  common  women  ordered  to 
be  registered,  and  a  periodical  medical  examination  instituted  in  such  districts  where  it  was  considered  practicable.  The  registration  was  however  gi  adual, 
and  the  medical  examinations  necessarily  irregular,  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  women  found  diseased;  a  complete  registration  therefore  did  not  take 
place  until  the  commencement  of  1870,  since  wliich  time  the  women  have,  in  nearly  all  eases,  undergone  the  fortnightly  periodical  meaical  examination. 

WlLLM.  C.  HaKKIS, 

4,  Whitehall  Place,  Assistant  Commissionei'. 

31st  December  1870. 


(12.) 

METROPOLITAN  POLICE. 


Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

Return  showing  the  Dates  on  which  the  above  Acts  were  first  put  into  operaiion  ;  as  also  the  Dates  on 
which  the  Register  was  first  taken  into  use  at  each  of  the  under-mentioned  Districts. 


District. 


Portsmouth 

Devonport 

Sheerness 

Chatham 

Woolwich 

Aldershot 

AVindsor 

Shorncliffe 

Colchester 

Greenwich 

Winchester 

Dover - 

Canterbury 

Deal  - 

Maidstone 

Gravesend 

Southampton 


Date  at  which  operations 
commenced. 


Date  at  which  the 
Register  was  first  taken 
into  use. 


3rd  December  1864  - 
1st  April  1865 
9th  June  1865 
12th  „  1865 
14th  November  1866 
12th  April  1867 
1st       „  1868 
27th  July  1868 
27th  January  1869  - 
6th       „       1870  - 
6th       „       1870  - 
19th      „       1870  - 
21st      „        1870  - 
5th  February  1870  - 
15th  January  1870  - 
17th      „       1870  - 
28th  May  1870 


February  1869. 
January  1869. 
February  1869. 
.January  1869. 
February  1869. 

1869. 
„  1869. 
„  1869. 
January  1869. 

1870. 
„  1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
February  1870. 
„  1870. 
„  1870. 
May  187C. 


WlLLM.  C.  Harris, 

4,  Whitehall  Place,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

31st  December  1870. 
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(13.) 

METROPOLITAN  POLICE. 


Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

Return  showing  the  Ranks  and  Najies  of  Police  employed  at  the  different  Districts  where  the  above- 
mentioned  Acts  are  in  operation. 


District. 


Portsmouth 


Devonport* 


Sheerness 
Chatham 

Woolwich 


Aldershotf 


Rank  and  Names. 


Inspector 
P.  S. 
P.  C. 


Inspector 
P.  S. 
P.  C. 


Inspector 
)j 

P.  C. 

Inspector 
P.  C. 

Inspector 
P.  S. 
P.  C. 


James  Westbrook. 
William  Smith. 
John  Cox. 
Richard  Scott. 
Charles  Stanford. 
Silas  R.  Anniss. 
James  Angear. 
James  Goodyear. 
James  Gale. 
George  Frost. 
Thomas  Miller. 
William  Hockaday. 
Richard  Ford. 
John  Morcom. 
Samuel  Coumbe. 
Charles  Hallett. 
Henry  Langstone. 
Edward  Green. 
George  Weeks. 
James  Crouch. 
William  Gibson. 
John  Smith. 
William  Opie. 
Robert  Sexton. 
James  Mussom. 
David  Kearney. 
John  Paton. 
William  CoUrngs. 
William  Hammond. 
James  Catchpole. 
John  McLeod. 
John  Beeton. 


District. 


Rank  and  Names. 


Windsor 
Shomcliffe 

Colchester 

Greenwich 
Winchester 
Dover  - 

Canterbury 
Deal  - 
Maidstone 
Gravesend 

Southampton 


No,    of   Police  J 
employed      -  | 

Total 


P.C. 
Inspector 
P.  C. 

Inspector 
P.  C. 


Inspector 
P.  C. 

55 

Inspector 
P.  C. 

55 

Inspector 
P.  C. 

55 

Inspector 
P.  C. 


Charles  Fuller. 
Clement  Gosby. 
John  Johnson. 
Richard  Mayne. 
William  Jones. 
John  Knott. 
Ben.  Rake. 
William  Baker. 
William  Barfoot. 
George  Bridge. 
WiUiam  South. 
William  Capon. 
James  Hooper. 
George  Crux. 
William  Potts. 
Robert  Barrett. 
Joseph  Smith. 
WiUiam  Luscombe. 
William  Griffiths. 
James  Porter. 
George  Godfrey. 
George  Dyke. 
Samuel  Fuller. 


12  Inspectors. 

3  Police  Sergeants. 

40  Police  Constables. 

55 


*  A  temporary  augmentation  of  three  P.C.'s  was  made  to  tliis  District  in  October  last,  owing  to  additional  work  entailed  by  the  Antl  C,  D. 
Acts  Society. 

t  The  constables  are  likewise  employed  on  the  general  duties  of  the  Camp. 


4,  Whitehall  Place, 

15th  February  1871. 


WiLLM.  C.  Harris, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 
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(15.) 

Metropolitan  Police, — Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 


Return  showing  the  Number  of  Individual  Women  Registered,  Re-registered,  and  Remaining  on  the 
Register,  on  the  31st  December  of  each  year,  in  the  several  Districts,  since  the  Acts  were  first  put  in 
operation  until  period  ending  31st  December  1870. 


Number  of 

individual 
Women 
remaiiiiii^  on 
the  Register 

on  the  31st 
December  of 

preceding 

Total  Number  of 

Number  of  Cases  in  which 

Total  Number  of 
individual 

Period. 

Number  of 
individual 

vvvJJ-Litrii  siiiv-c; 

registered  for 
the  first  time 
during  tlie 
Year. 

individual  W  omen 
remaining  on  the 
Register  on  the 
31st  December  of 
preceding  Year, 

Women  removed  from  the  Register 
during  the  Year  have  been 
re-registered  for  the — 

Women  remaining 
on  the  Register  on 
81st  of  December  of 
preceding  Year, 
meludmg  those 
since  registered  for 

the  first  time 
during  the  Year,  as 

also  each  case  in 
which  Women  have 

No.  of 
Individual 
Women  re- 
maining on 

including  those 
since  registered 
for  the  first  time 
during  the  Year. 

First 
Time. 

Second 
Time. 

Third 
Time. 

Fourth 
Time 

Total. 

Register 
on  31st  Dec. 
1870. 

been  re  registered. 

1st  to  31st  Dec. 

30 

30 

30 

1864. 
1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1865. 
1st  Jan.  to  31st 

30 
682 

823 
791 

853 
1,473 

6 

1 

7 

853 
1,480 

Dec.  1866. 
1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1867. 
1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1868. 
1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1869. 
1st  Jan.  to  31st 

1,128 
1,655 

1,117 
2,157 

2,245 
3,812 

20 
42 

8 
13 

2 

1 

28 
58 

2,273 
3,870 

2,650. 

2,427 
2,461 

1,608 
2,546 

4,035 
5,007 

120 
338 

19 
36 

2 
7 

1 

141 

382 

4,176 
5,389 

Dec.  1870. 

N.B. — For  fiirther  infoi  mation  see  Eeturns  Nos.  1  and  2. 


The  registration  of  common  women  was  not  completed  in  all  the  districts  until  the  commencement  of  1870  (vide  note  to  Return  No.  11) 
the  re-registration  of  common  women  re-entering  district,  &c.,  &c.,  was  not  therefore  fully  put  into  force  before  that  period. 


Return  showing  the  Number  of  Individual  Women  Registered,  Re-registered,  and  Remaining  on  the 
Register,  on  the  31st  December  of  each  year,  since  the  Acts  were  first  put  into  operation  until  period 
ending  31st  December  1870. 

In  the  Poktsmouth  Distkict. 


Period. 

Number  of 
individual 
Women 
remaining  on 
the  Register 
on  the  31st 
December  of 

Number  of 
individual 
Women  since 
registered  for 
the  first  time 
during  the 
Year. 

Total  Numb  er  of 
individual  Women 
remaining  on  the 
Register  on  the 
31st  December  of 
preceding  Year, 

Number  of  Cases  in  which 
Women  removed  from  the  Register 
daring  the  Year  have  been 
re-registered  for  the — 

Total  Number  of 
individual 
Women  remaining 
on  the  Register  on 
31st  of  December  of 
preceding  Year, 
including  those 
since  registered  for 

the  first  time 
during  the  Year,  as 
also  each  case  in 
which  Women  have 
been  re-registered. 

No.  of 
Individual 
Women  re- 
maining on 

including  those 
since  registered 

Register 
on  31st  Dec. 

preoeuin 
Year. 

g 

for  the  first  time 
during  the  Year. 

First 
Time. 

Second 
Time. 

Third 
Time. 

Fourth 
Time. 

Total. 

1870. 

1st  to  31st  Dee. 

30 

30 

30 

1864. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

30 

331 

361 

361 

Dec.  1865. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

361 

179 

540 

540 

Dec.  1866. 
1st  Jan.  to  31st 
Dec.  1867. 

453 

236 

689 

689 

590. 

1st  Jan.  to  31  si 

506 

395 

901 

901 

Dec.  1868. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

645 

426 

1,071 

67 

1 

68 

1,139 

Dec.  1869. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

722 

293 

1,015 

71 

5 

76 

1,091 

Dec.  1870, 

In  the  Detonport  District. 


1st  to  31st  Dec. 

1864. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 
Dec.  1865. 

203 

203 

203 

1st.  Jan.  to  31st 

62 

331 

393 

2 

2 

395 

Dec.  1866. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

216 

296 

512 

2 

1 

3 

515 

Dec.  1867. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

390 

1,105 

1,495 

6 

2 

8 

1,503 

Dec.  1868. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

829 

352 

1,181 

8 

8 

1,189 

Dec.  1869. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

661 

307 

968 

6 

6 

974 

Dec.  1870. 

557. 
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Period. 

Number  of 
individual 
Women 
remaining  on 
the  Register 
on  the  31st 
December  of 
preceding 
Year. 

Number  of 
individual 
"Women  since 
registered  for 
the  first  time 
during  the 
Year. 

Total  Number  of 
individual  "Women 

remaining  on  the 
Register  on  the 

31st  December  of 
preceding  Year, 
including  those 
since  registered 

for  the  first  time 

during  the  Year. 

Number  of  Cases  in  which 
"Women  removed  from  the  Register 
during  the  Year  have  been 
re-registered  for  the — 

Total  Number  of 

individual 
"Women  remaining 
on  the  Register  on 
31st  of  December  of 

preceding  Year, 

including  those 
since  registered  for 

the  first  time 
during  the  Year,  as 

also  each  case  in 
which  "Women  have 
been  re-registered. 

No.  of 
Individual 
"Women  re- 
maining on 

Register 
on  31st  Deo. 
1870. 

First 
Time. 

Second 
Time. 

Third 
Time. 

Fourth 
Time. 

Total. 

In  the  Sheebness  Disteict. 


1st  to  31st  Dec. 

1864. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

73 

73 

73 

Dec.  1865. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

55 

63 

118 

2 

2 

120 

Dec.  1866. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

67 

45 

112 

112 

69. 

Dec.  1867. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

54 

30 

84 

84 

Dec.  1868. 

1st  Jan.  to  3 1st 

50 

39 

89 

89 

Dec.  1869. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

54 

31 

85 

8 

1 

9 

94 

Dec.  1870. 

In  the  Chatham  Disthict. 


» 


1st  to  31st  Dec. 

1864. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

216 

216 

216 

Dec.  1865. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

204 

105 

309 

2 

1 

3 

312 

Dec.  1866. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

279 

34 

313 

13 

7 

20 

333 

281. 

Dec.  1867. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

265 

49 

314 

18 

7 

1 

1 

27 

341 

Dec.  1868. 

1st  Jan,  to  31st 

238 

137 

375 

25 

12 

2 

39 

414 

Dec.  1869. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

287 

261 

548 

34 

10 

6 

1 

51 

599 

Dec.  1870. 

In  the  "Woolwich  Disthict. 


1st  to  31st  Dec. 

1864. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1865. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

113 

113 

113 

Dec.  1866. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

113 

233 

346 

346 

197. 

Dec.  1867. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

213 

172 

385 

385 

Dec.  1868. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

233 

162 

395 

395 

Dec.  1869. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

208 

134 

342 

62 

5 

67 

409 

Dec.  1870. 

In  the  Aldeeshot  District. 


Ist  to  31st  Dec. 

1864. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1865. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1866. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

273 

273 

5 

5 

278 

Dec.  1867. 

239. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

227 

200 

427 

15 

3 

1 

19 

446 

Dec.  1868. 

1st  Jan.  to  3 1st 

292 

212 

504 

15 

4 

19 

523 

Dec.  1869. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

315 

267 

582 

24 

2 

26 

608 

Dec.  1870. 

514 
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Period. 

Number  of 
individual 
AV  omen 
remainingon 
♦  lid  Rptfistpr 
on  the  31st 
jDecember  of 
preceding 
Year. 

Number  of 
individual 
AVomen  since 
registered  for 
the  first  time 
during  the 
Year. 

Total  Number  of 
individual  Women 

remaining  on  the 
Register  on  the 

31st  December  of 
preceding  Year, 
including  those 
since  registered 
for  the  first  time 
during  the  Year. 

Number  of  Cases  in  which 
Women  removed  from  the  Register 
during  the  Year  have  been 
re-registered  for  the — 

Total  Number  of 

individual 
Women  remaining 
on  the  Register  on 
31st  of  December  of 
preceding  Year, 
including  those 
since  registered  for 

the  first  time 
during  the  Year,  as 

also  each  case  in 
which  Women  have 
been  re-registered. 

No.  of 
Individual 
Women  re- 
maining on 

Register 
on  31  st  Dec. 
1870. 

Pirst 
Time. 

Second 
Time. 

Third 
Tjme. 

Fo\irtli 
Time. 

Total. 

1 

1 

In  the  Windsor  Distbict. 


1st  to  31st  Dec. 

1864. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1865. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1866. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

30. 

Dec.  1867. 

1st  Jan.  to  3 1st 

87 

87 

3 

1 

4 

91 

Dec.  1868. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

68 

44 

112 

5 

2 

7 

119 

Dec.  1869. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

60 

1.') 

75 

7 

5 

1 

13 

88 

Dec.  1870. 

1 

In  the  Shobncliffe  District. 


1st  to  31st  Dec. 

1864. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1865. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1866. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

46. 

Dec.  1867. 

119 

1st  Jan.  to  yist 

119 

119 

Dec.  1868. 

150 

Ist  Jan.  to  31st 

72 

78 

150 

Dec.  1869. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

64 

53 

117 

12 

12 

129 

Dec.  1870. 

In  the  Colchester  District. 


1st  to  31st  Dec. 

1864. 

Ist  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1365. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1866. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

74. 

Dec.  1867. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1868. 

158 

158 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

158 

Dec.  1869. 

151 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

90 

58 

148 

3 

3 

Dec.  1870. 

In  the  Greenwich  District. 


1st  to  31st  Dec. 

1864. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1865. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1866. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

141. 

Dec.  1867. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1868. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1869. 

25 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

244 

244 

25 

269 

Dec.  1870. 
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Period. 

Number  of 
individual 
Wouien 
remaining  on 
tlie  Register 
on  the  31st 
December  of 
preceding 
Year. 

Number  of 
individual 
Women  since 
registered  for 
the  first  time 
during  the 
Year. 

Total  Number  of 
mdividiial  Women 

remaining  on  tlic 
Register  on  the 

31st  December  of 
preceding  Year, 
inchiding  tliose 
since  registered 

for  the  first  time 

duiiiig  the  Year. 

Number  of  Cases  in  which 
Women  removed  from  the  Register 
during  tlie  Year  have  been 
re-registered  for  tht — 

Total  Number  of 

individual 
Women  remaining 
on  the  Register  on 
31st  of  December  of 
preceding  Year, 
including  those 
since  registered  for 

the  first  time 
during  tlie  Year,  as 
also  each  case  in 
whieli  Women  have 
been  re-registered. 

No.  of 
Individual 
Women  re- 
maining on 

First 
Time. 

Second 
Time. 

Third 
Time. 

Fourth 
Time. 

Total. 

Register 
on  31st  Dec. 
1870. 

1 

In  the  Winchester  District. 


1st  to  31st  Dec. 

1864. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1865. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1866. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

49. 

Dec.  1867. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1868. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1869. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

143 

143 

15 

1 

"  16 

159 

Dec.  1870. 

In  the  Dover  District. 


1st  to  31st  Dec. 

1864. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1865. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1866. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1867. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1868. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1869. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

170 

170 

29 

5 

34 

204 

»     Dec.  1870. 

95. 


In  the  Canterbury  District. 


1st  to  31st  Dec. 

1864. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1865. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1866. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

42. 

Dec.  1867. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1868. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1869. 

1st  Jan.  to  3 1  St 

117 

117 

6 

6 

123 

Dec.  1870. 

In  the  Deal  District. 


1st  to  31st  Dec. 

1864. 

1st.  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1865. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1866. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1867. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1868. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1869. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

44 

44 

7 

1 

8 

52 

Dec.  1870. 

26937> 
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Period. 

Number  of 
iudividual 
Women 
remaining  on 
the  Register 
on  the  31st 
December  of 
preceding 
Year. 

Number  of 
individual 
Women  since 
registered  for 
tlie  first  time 
during  the 
Tear. 

Total  Number  of 
individual  Women 
remaining  on  tlie 
Register  on  the 
31st  December  of 
preceding  Year, 
including  those 
since  registered 
for  the  first  time 
during  the  Year. 

Number  of  Cases  in  which 
Women  removed  from  the  Register 
during  the  Year  have  been 
re-registered  for  the— 

Total  Number  of 
individual 
Women  remaining 
on  the  Register  on 
31st  of  December  of 

l)recedins  Year, 

including  those 
since  registered  for 

the  first  time 
during  the  Year,  as 

also  each  case  in 
which  Women  have 
been  re-registered. 

i\  0.  01 

Individual 
Women  re- 
maining on 

Register 
on  31st  Dec. 
1870. 

First 
Time. 

Second 
Time. 

Thu-d 
Time. 

Fourth 
Time. 

Total. 

In  the  Maj 

JDSTONB 

DiSTK 

ICT. 

1st  to  31st  Dec. 

1864. 
1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1865. 
1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1866. 
1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1867. 
1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1868. 
1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1869. 
1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1870. 

— 

80 

80 

11 

11 

91 

40. 

In  the  Geavesend  District. 


1st  to  31st  Dec. 

1864. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1865. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1866. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

40. 

Dec.  1867. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1868. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

Dec.  1869. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st 

117 

117 

11 

1 

12 

129 

Dec.  1870. 

In  the  Southampton  Distkict. 


1st  to  31st 

Dec. 

1864. 

1st  Jan.  to 

31st 

Dec.  1865 

1st  Jan.  to 

31st 

Dec.  1866. 

1  st  Jan.  to 

31st 

155. 

Dec.  1867. 

1st  Jan.  to 

31st 

Dec.  1868. 

1st  Jan.  to 

31st 

Dec.  1869. 

1st  Jan.  to 

31st 

212 

212 

7 

7 

219 

Dec.  1870. 

WILLM.  C.  HARRIS, 

Assistant  Commissionei'. 
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II.— ARMY  RETURNS.— 1.  Put  in  by  Dr.  Baxfour. 

A. 

Table  showing  the  Admissions  into  Hospital  for  Primary  Venereal  Sores  and  Gonorrhcea  at 
28  Stations  of  Troops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  Year  from  1864  to  1870,  inclusive. 


YEAK. 


stations  at  which  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act 
was  not  in  operation. 


1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 


J 


60,681 
5.5,167 
49,150 
36,439 
34,311 
27,401 
17,852 


Admissions  into 
Hospital  for 


g  O)  OT 

P-(>- 


Ratio  per  1,000  of 
Strength  admitted 
for 


0  53  S 
^  San 


6,590 
5,346 
4,469 
3,936 
3,662 
3,066 
2,022 


6,828 
6,253 
4,882 
4,794 
4,406 
2,809 
1,723 


108-6 
99-9 
90-9 
108-0 
106-7 
111-9 
113-3 


Stations  at  which  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act 
was  in  operation. 


112-  5 

113-  3 
99-3 

131-6 
128-4 
102-5 
96-5 


Admissions  into 
Hospital  for 


a<v  : 
-  C  < 


7,393 
10,161 
24,061 
27,770 
32,355 
41,580 


887 
920 
2,076 
2,001 
1,972 
2,268 


1,039 
1,676 
3,150 
3,515 
3,513 
4,081 


Ratio  per  1,000  of 
Strengtli  admitted 
for 


120-0 
90-5 
86-3 
72-1 
60-9 
54-5 


140-5 


164-9 


130-9 


126-6 


108-G 


98-1 


S-Act  of  1864. 


^  Act  of  1866. 


Note.— This  Table  includes  all  the  Stations  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  which  the  Average  Strength  of  the  Troops  amounted  to  500 

and  upwards. 


B. 

Table  showing  the  Stations  to  which  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  of  1866  has  been  applied,  the 
Admissions  into  Hospital  for  Primary  Venereal  Sores  and  Gonorrhcea,  in  the  Year  preceding  the 
Application  of  the  Act,  and  in  each  Year  during  which  it  has  been  in  Operation  at  these  Stations. 


Tear  preceding  Act.    1st  Tear  under  Act.   2nd  Tear  under  Act, 


Admitted  for 


S  <D  in 
2  ^ 
d  (D  h 

.9  d  o 
fit* 


Admitted  for 


lis 

Oik 


Admitted  for 


Ham 

CQ  ^  O 

g  a> 
.2  «  o 

P4t> 


3rd  Tear  under  Act. 


Admitted  for 


U  OJCO 


4th  Year  under  Act. 


CD 
> 
< 


Admitted  for 


H  QJ  cfi 
c3  s->  O) 

"u  arjl 
FMr- 


Devonport,&c.,Portsmouth, 
Chatham,&c.,Woolwich, 
and  Aldershot  - 

Windsor  -         -  -j^ 

Shorncliffe  and  Colchester 

Winchester,  Dover,  Can-  P 
terbury,  Maidstone,  Cork,  < 
Curragh,  and  Newbridge  [ 


23,979 
1,074 
4,613 
9,662 


39,328 


2,072 


62 


571 


793 


2,876 
60 


24,061 
1,053 
4,570 


754  — 
—  9,013 


953 


3,498 


4,643 


38,697 


2,076 


143 


323 


3,150 
66 
544 


539 


787 


■26,717 


1,035 


.3,8-22 


3,081 


4,547  31,574 


1,858 
96 
150 


2,104 


3,449 
84 
371 


26,750 
1,070 


3,904 


27,820 


1,553 


72 


27,675 


1,625 


2,885 


53 


2,938 


27,675 


1.507 


2,870 


1,507 


2,870 


Ratio  per  1,000  of  Mean  Strength  calculated  from  the  preceding  Numbers. 


Tear  preceding  Act. 

1st  Tear  under  Act. 

2iid  Tear  under  Act. 

3rd  Tear  under  Act. 

4th  Year  under  Act. 

Admissions  for 

Admissions  for 

Admissions  for 

Admissions  for 

Admissions  for 

Primary 
Venereal 
Sores. 

8 

•s 

o 
fl 
o 
O 

Primaiy 
Venereal 
Sores. 

Gonorrhoea. 

Primary 
Venereal 
Sores. 

Gonorrhoea. 

Primary 
Venereal 
Sores. 

Gonorrhoea. 

Primary 
Venereal 
Sores. 

Gonorrhoea. 

1st  Group,  5  Stations  - 

86-4 

119-9 

86-3 

130-9 

69-5 

129-1 

58-1 

107-8 

54-4 

103-7 

2nd    „       1  Station  - 

57-7 

55-9 

135-8 

62-7 

92-7 

81-2 

67-3 

49-5 

3rd    ,,       2  Stations  - 

123-8 

163-5 

70-7 

119-0 

39-2 

97-1 

4th    ,,      6  Stations  - 

82-1 

98-6 

59-8 

87-3 

Total  - 

88-9 

118-1 

79-6 

117-3 

66-6 

123-6 

58-4 

105-9 

54-4 

i03-7 

5  K  2 
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Table  showing  the  Ratio  of  Admissions  for  Primary  Venereal  Sores  and  Gonorrhcea  per  1,000  of 
Mean  Strength,  at  each  of  the  Principal  Stations  of  Troops  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  eacli  year  from 
1864  to  1870  inchisive. 


Stations. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


Devonport  and    Ply-  J 
mouth   -       -       -  1^ 


Portsmouth 

Chatham  and  Sheer- 
ness      .       -  - 


110 
121 


I  88 


Wool-wich         -  - 

Aldershot  -       -      -  -j^ 

Windsor   -       -  -J. 
(1864  to  1866   in-  ^ 
eluded  in  London.) 

ShomcHfFe        ••       - 1^ 
Colchester        -      -  ■[ 
Winchester 
Dover 
Canterbury 
Maidstone  - 
Cork 

Curragh  - 
Isle  of  Wright 


■{ 
■{ 


London 

(1864  to   1866  in- 
cludes Windsor.) 


Warley 
Hounslow  - 
Pembroke  Dock 
Sheffield  - 
Manchester 
Preston 
Edinburgh 
Ferraoy 
Limerick  - 
Athlone 

Belfast 


116 
130 
146 


80   I  — 
86 


105 


82 
118 
111 

90 
68 
37 
76 
129 
74 
159 

52 
45 
65 
55 
104 
99 
66 
34 
129 
145 
179 


-{ 


I  179 


121 


91 
177 
181 

93 
173 

42 
104 

93 
145 

76 

167 
28 

104 
85 
94 

229 
97 
71 
91 

126 

• 

107 
96 


133 
113 
86 
76 
100 


68 
107 
72 
67 
77 
177 
86 
97 
32 
137 


23 
83 
94 
127 
85 
112 
44 
71 
155 
150 
46 


147 
137 
139 
82 
112 


96 
168 
206 

73 
100 
198 

88 

86 
164 

72 

192 
31 
57 
127 
151 
207 
132 
45 
176 
84 
142 
174 


82 
100 

83 
89 
81 


57 
173 
46 
90 
117 
139 
49 
77 
11 
151 

79 
21 
31 
106 
92 
75 
58 
36 
48 
42 
126 
74 


169 
166 
161 

84 


111 

188 
147 
104 
131 
147 
63 
77 
198 
61 

207 
74 
52 
126 
148 
129 
81 
63 
55 
54 
114 
86 


76 
116 
71 

88 
81 
58 

42 
145 

52 
132 
119 
242 

72 
104 

59 
163 

74 
62 
28 

163 

177 
87 
63 
70 

117 
85 

129 


178 
180 
131 
115 

99 
56 

125 
226 
129 
136 
176 
281 
76 
104 
165 


218 
96 
96 
284 
239 
180 
129 
94 
106 
103 
122 


66  — 
—  148 


89  — 
—  70 


86 
63 
46 
77 
136 

77 
182 
104 
111 
114 
122 
61 
85 
103 
148 

92 
106 
35 

107 

115 
87 
46 
47 

114 
38 

139 
56 


188 
156 

95 
100 

62 

123 
214 
172 
181 
210 
226 
81 
96 
148 
75 

181 
82 
81 
190 
113 
182 
81 
100 
114 
97 
118 
237 


74 
62 
41 

52 
63 
93 

60 
85 

101 
80 
45 

128 
73 
88 

129 

144 

61 
85 
51 
146 
160 
172 
60 
116 
54 
42 
180 
52  I 


124 
125 
114 

88 
104 
81 

100 
145 
131 
104 
136 
264 
81 
64 
185 
65 

79 
85 
64 
144 
109 
204 
82 
80 
48 
112 
128 
148 
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Table  showing  the  Number  constantly  in  Hospital  for  Primary  Venereal  Sores,  and  for  G-onorrhcea,  at 
26  Stations  of  Troops  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  Year,  from  1866  to  1870  inclusive. 


Yeae. 

Stations  at  which  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  of  1866 
was  uot  in  operation. 

Stations  at  which  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  of  1866 
was  in  operation. 

Averase 
Strength. 

Average  constantly 
Sick  in 
Hospital  for 

Ratio  per  1,000 
constantly  Sick  in 
Hospital  for 

Average 
Strength. 

Average  constantly 
Sick  in 
Hospital  for 

Ratio  per  1,000 
constantly  Sick  in 
Hospital  for 

Primary 
Venereal 
Sores, 

Gonorrhoea. 

Primary 
Venereal 
Sores. 

Gonorrhoea. 

Primary 
Venereal 

Gonorrhoea. 

Primary 
Venereal 

Gonorrhoea. 

1866 

54,071 

?) 

343-6 

6-35 

279-6 

5-17 

1867  - 

30,y85 

24,061 

215-3 

6-95 

167'2 

6-95 

204-3 

6-59 

139-5 

5-80 

1868  - 

29,958 

26,717 

221-8 

7-40 

132-8 

4-97 

194-0 

6-48 

167-5 

6-55 

1869  - 

23,246 

31,320 

213*4 

9-18 

141-7 

4-52 

132-6 

6-21 

151-0 

4-82 

1870  - 

13,558 

40,510 

107-7 

7-94 

175-5 

4-33 

JJ  " 

67-3 

4-96 

184-3 

4-55 

This  Table  includes  all  the  stations  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  which  the  average  strength  of  the  troops  amounted  to  500  and  upwards,  except 
London  and  Windsor. 


2.  Return  forwarded  by  War  Office. 

Table  showing  the  Admissions  into  Hospital  per  1,000  of  mean  strength  for  Venereal  Diseases  at  the 

the  following  Stations  for  the  Years  1869  and  1870. 


Stations. 

1869. 

1870. 

Stations. 

1869. 

1870. 

Devonport  and  Plymouth 

222 

176 

Warley  -          -          -  - 

195 

203 

Portsmouth  - 

224 

206 

Colchester         .          .          -  . 

270 

194 

Chatham  and  Sheerness  - 

184 

182 

Pembroke  Dock  -                     -  - 

129 

201 

Shorncliffe        -          .          .  - 

189 

144 

Manchester        -          .          .  - 

339 

296 

Woolwich         .          -          -  - 

174 

166 

Preston  -          -          -  - 

474 

317 

Aldershot          _          .          .  - 

205 

204 

Edinburgh         .          -          .  . 

172 

264 

Isle  of  Wight     -          -          -  . 

378 

216 

Cork      -          -          -          .  _ 

178 

181 

Winchester                  -          -  - 

264 

154 

Fermoy  - 

224 

190 

Canterbury        .          -          -  - 

225 

369 

Limerick           -          .          .  _ 

122 

266 

Dover    -          -           -          -  - 

244 

162 

Curragh  -          .          -          -  - 

184 

163 

London  and  J  Household  Cavalry 

85 

101 

Dublin  ----- 

369 

284 

Windsor  \Foot  Guards 

292 

293 

Belfast  ----- 

1 

222 

216 

Return  showing  the  Effect  of  Venereal  Diseases  on  the  Efficiency  of  the  Army  serving  at  Home 
dm-ing  the  Ten  Years  from  1860  to  1869  inclusive. 


Average 
Strength. 


Total 
admitted 

into 
Hospital. 


Por  Enthetic 
Diseases. 


Admitted 

into 
Hospital. 


Died. 


Annual  ratio  per  1,000. 

Admitted 

for  all 
Diseases. 

For  Enthetic 
Diseases. 

Admitted 

into 
Hospital. 

Died. 

Ratio  per  1,000. 


Constantly 

Sick  for 
all  Diseases. 


Constantly 
Sick  for 
Enthetic 
Diseases. 


97,703 
88,955 
78,173 
75,945 
73,252 
72,999 
70,292 
73,420 
78,261 
73,764 

782,764 


102,858 
91,220 
77,332 
72,908 
70,806 
68,661 
59,966 
63,904 
70,008 
58,797 


36,048 
31,476 
25,787 
23,303 
21,296 
20,644 
18,170 
21,399 
22,082 
16,864 


736,460 


237,069 


14 
9 
7 
9 
6 

11 


5,346 
4,852 
4,178 
3,732 
3,491 
3,368 
2,942 
3,118 
3,391 
3,011 


80 


37,429 


2,315 
2,075 
1,739 
1,538 
1,397 
1,318 
1,134 
1,312 
1,389 
1,097 


15,314 


1,053 
1,025 
989 
960 
967 
941 
853 
8'0 
895 
797 


ail 


369 
354 
330 
306 
291 
283 
258 
291 
282 
229 


303 


-08 
■16 
-11 
•09 
-12 
-08 
•16 
-06 
•10 
•05 


•10 


54^72 
54^54 
53^45 
49^14 
47-66 
46-14 

41-  86 

42-  47 
*3^33 
40^82 


23^73 
24-70 
22-32 
20-31 
19-11 
18-14 

16-  00 

17-  95 
17-82 
14-87 


47-81 


19-56 


A  change  was  made  in  1869  in  the  classification  of  diseases  in  the  army  returns.  Every  care  has  been  taken  to  inckide  the 
same  group  of  diseases  as  under  the  previous  classification,  but  the  number  for  that  year  should  be  considered  only  as  a  close 
approximation. 

The  constant  loss  of  service  from  venereal  diseases  among  the  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom  has,  on  the  average  of  the  ten 
years  1860-9,  been  equal  to  that  of  1,531  men,  or  two  and  a  half  regiments  annually. 
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III.— KETURNS  forwarded  by  Lieut.  Gen.  Lord  Sandhurst,  G.C.B. 

Hei  urn  of  Admissions  for  Primary  Venereal  Sores  and  Gonorrhcea  at  Curragii  and  Newbridge  durino 

the  Years  1867-70,  and  First  Quarter  of  1871. 


YEAT!. 


Admitted  into  Hospital  (Aniiy)  ;  or  placed  j 
on  Sick  List  (Navy  and  Marines). 


For  Primary  Venereal 
Sores. 


Averac;e  Weekly 
Reinainings. 


For  Gonorrhoea. 


J3  a 
2'^ 


18G7 

4356 

1868 

3324 

18G9 

3702 

18T0 

3498 

1871  1 
First  Quarter  J 

4829 

<D  o 


O  o 

d  ^  ^ 


s5 


op 


O 

ti 
8 

u 

C3 

"g 

g 

o 
c 
o 

O 

% 

Annual  Ratio  per 
1,(100  of  Average 

Strength  admitted 
into  Hospital,  or 
placed  on  Sick  List. 


Ratio  per 
1,000  of 
Strength  con 
stantly  under 
Treatment 
with 


Remarks. 


215 
142 

20 


76 

63 

23 


413 

332 
291 
205 

43 


166 
140 

42 


36 
92 

28 


404 
380 
202 
232 

70 


31-70 
25-64 
24-02 
16-45 

14-12 


18-86 
14-26 
8-19 
10-35 

13-27 


94-811 
99-879 
78-606 
58-604 

36-088 


92-745 
114-320 
54-565 
66-323 

58-785 


7-27 
7-68 
6-48 
4-70 

2-92 


4-32 
4*28 
2-21 
2-95 

2-74 


Statistics  relating 
to  the  first  quarter 
of  1871  have  been 
added  to  show  that 
there  is  still  a 
marked  decrease 
in  Primary  Sy- 
philis and  Gonor- 
rhoea as  will  be 
seen  by  the  ratios 
in  four  last  co- 
lumns. 


Curragh  Camp, 

5th  April  1871. 


L.  M,  P.  Lloyd, 

Deputy  Inspector-General, 

P.M.  Officer. 


Return  showing  tlie  Adjiissions  into  Hospital  from  Venereal  Disease,  among  the  Troops  serving  in 

Dublin  during  the  Year  1870. 


Secondary 

1 

and  Phy- 

Average  Weekly 
Number 
Remaining. 

Annual  Ratio  per 
1,000  of  Strength 
admitted. 

Period. 

iry  and 

irrhcea 

a 

>> 
u 

a  and 
is. 

a  and 
sis. 

Remarks. 

Strength. 

For  Primi 
Veneres 

For  Gone 
mosis. 

Primary 

Seconds 

Gonorrhoe 
Phymos 

Primary 

Seconds 

Gonorrhoe 
Phymos 

1st  January  to  31st  March  1870 

4,554 

235 

119 

75 

24 

206-40 

104-40 

1st  A])ril  to  30th  June  1870 

4,438 

187 

108 

78 

26 

168-44 

97-64 

1st  July  to  cOth  September  1870  - 

3,918 

176 

109 

63 

24 

179-68 

111-28 

1st  October  to  3 1st  December  1870  - 

4,986 

199 

153 

65 

34 

159-64 

122-68 

Army  Medical  Office, 

Dublin,  12th  April  1871. 


R.  Dane,  M.D.,  Inspector-General. 


IV.— NAVY  RETURNS.— Put  in  by  Dr.  Armstrong. 

Tabli:  showing  the  Number  of  Cases  of  Venereal  Disease  contracted  by  the  Crews  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ships  at  Home  Ports  from  1856  to  1869  inclusive,  with  the  Ratios  for  1,000  of  Force. 


Year.  j 

Force. 

Cases  of 
primai-y 
Syphilis. 

Ratio  per 
1,000  of 
Force. 

Cases  of 
Secondary 
Syphilis. 

Ratio  per 
1,000  of 
Force. 

Total  Cases  of 
Syphilis. 

Ratio  per 
1,000  of 
Force. 

Cases  of 
Gonorrhoea. 

Ratio  per 
1,000  of 
Force. 

1856  - 

19, .300 

2,243 

116-2 

769 

39-8 

1857  - 

13,500 

1,221 

90-4 

449 

33-2 

1858  - 

14,900 

1,197 

80-3 

598 

40-1 

1859  - 

23,500 

2,084 

88-6 

918 

39- 

1860  - 

26,300 

2,489 

94-6 

763 

29* 

1861  - 

24,900 

2,850 

114-4 

869 

34-8 

1862  - 

23,460 

2,861 

121-9 

962 

41- 

1863  - 

22,700 

2,650 

116-7 

787 

34-6 

1864  - 

21,100 

2,380 

112-7 

600 

28-4 

1865  - 

22,200 

2,415 

108-7 

764 

34-4 

1866  - 

22,950 

1,372 

59-7 

381 

16-6 

1,753 

76-3 

576 

25- 

1867  - 

23,300 

1,202 

51-5 

392 

16-8 

1,594 

68-4 

573 

24-5 

18G8  - 

24,600 

961 

39- 

403 

16-3 

1,364 

55-4 

855 

34-7 

1869  - 

23,450 

1,074 

45-7 

322 

13-7 

1,396 

59-5 

995 

42-4 

(Signed)       A.  ARMSTRONG, 

Director-General, 
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Total  No.  who 
have  returned  to 
Prostitution. 
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to  District. 
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Number 
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CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACTS  COMMISSION: — APPENDIX  C. 


Papee  put  in  by  Inspector  Anniss. 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACTS. 


Number  of  Patients  treated  for  Veneral  Disease  in  the  Devonport,  Stonehouse,  and  Plymouth 

Workhouses,  during  the  under-mentioned  periods. 


Tears. 

Devonport. 

■  Stonehouse. 

Plymouth. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1862    -  -1 

1863    -           -  \ 

51 

163 

214 

51 

51 

96 

455 

551 

147 

697 

1864    -  -J 

1865    -  -1 

1866  -      -  y 

19 

90 

109 

20 

20 

36 

108 

144 

55 

218 

1867    -  -J 

1868    -  -] 

1869    -           -  \ 

12 

42 

54 

14 

14 

35 

64 

99 

47 

115 

1870    -  -J 

Paper  put  in  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Pickthorn. 


Report  from  Devonport  District. 

The  anne.xed  return  represents  the  working  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  in  the  Devonport  district  during  the 
year  1870.  It  gives  the  examination  by  the  visiting  surgeon 
of  the  public  women  and  its  results,  and  also  the  per-centage 
of  venereal  disease  contracted  by  Her  Majesty's  forces  in 
this  district  in  the  corresponding  week. 

The  return  is  made  out  in  weekly  results,  then  in  quar- 
terly, and  finally  the  annual  total  under  each  heading  is 
given. 

The  first  aay  of  1870  having  been  a  Saturday  is  not 
included  in  the  return. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  three  examinations  in 
the  week  were  held  in  Devonport  and  three  in  Plymouth, 
but  when  Dartmouth  was  brought  under  the  operation  of 
the  Acts,  a  visit  was  made  to  it  on  every  Saturday,  and  only 
two  days  were  set  apart  for  examination  in  Devonport. 

The  number  of  public  women  on  the  police  register  for 
Devonport,  Plymouth,  and  Stonehouse  on  the  2nd  January 
1870  was  633. 

During  the  year  310  women  were  added  to  the  register, 
and  387  were  removed,  thus  leaving  on  the  register  on  the 
31st  December  1870,  556  women. 

The  greatest  number  of  women  on  the  police  register 
during  the  year  was  on  April  4th,  when  it  reached  654. 
By  the  27th  August  the  number  had  fallen  to  553,  the 
smallest  during  the  year. 

It  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  return  that  the  attend- 
ance of  the  women  for  examination,  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  was  very  regular,  that  disease  among 
them  was  diminishing,  and  that  syphilitic  disease  in  the 
navy  and  army  at  this  station  was  never  so  low  at  any 
previous  period  as  in  the  second  quarter  of  1870. 

In  the  month  of  July,  however,  an  active  opposition  to 
the  working  of  the  Acts  was  commenced  by  members  of 
the  Ladies'  Association  for  their  repeal  and  other  persons, 
some  of  whom  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  they  should  do 
all  in  their  power  to  impede  the  administration  of  these 
Acts.  The  doors  of  the  examining  rooms  were  blockaded, 
and  documents  adverse  to  the  Acts  were  circulated  among 
the  women  who  were  persuaded  to  absent  themselves  from 
examination,  and  told  that  they  could  not  be  punished  for 
so  doing. 

The  effect  of  this  was  that  the  attendance  of  the  women 
became  irregular  and  fell  off,  until  on  the  9th  August  about 
170  had  been  absent  from  examination  for  shorter  or  longer 
periods. 

I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  represent  this  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  suggest  that  the 
defaulting  women  should  be  summoned  before  the  magis- 
trates for  evading  the  law. 


The  police  then  received  instructions  to  proceed  before 
the  local  authorities  against  women  who  thus  defied  the 
law.  A  few  of  them  were  imprisoned,  and  a  more  regular 
attendance  followed,  but  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  had 
not  recovered  the  regularity  that  characterized  the  first  six 
months  of  it. 

The  irregular  attendance  of  the  women  was  accompanied 
by  an  increase  of  disease  in  the  navy  and  army,  and  during 
the  last  three  months  of  the  year  by  a  marked  increase  of 
syphilitic  disease  among  themselves.  Whence  this  was 
imputed  it  is  needless  to  speculate.  The  channels  of 
ingress  are  many,  and  the  detective  force  employed  quite 
unequal  to  pm-suing  such  an  inquiry. 

One  very  pernicious  efPect  of  the  interference  with  the  law 
by  members  of  the  Ladies'  Association  was  that  women 
were  persuaded  to  make  a  declaration  that  they  lived  with 
one  man  only,  whereby  they  escaped  from  periodical  exa- 
mination. In  almost  every  instance  this  proved  to  be  a 
mere  scheme  for  evading  the  Acts,  as  the  women  very 
shortly  returned  to  prostitution  and  were  brought  again 
under  them  by  the  police. 

The  agitation  by  the  Ladies' Association  did  not  improve 
the  conduct  of  the  women;  they  became  noisy  and  trouble- 
some to  the  police,  but  for  some  time  past  have  been  more 
orderly.  Many  when  foimd  diseased  by  me  at  the  Ply- 
mouth rooms,  and  given  the  necessary  certificate  for  admis ' 
sion  to  hospital,  remained  at  large  for  one  or  more  nights, 
and  were  at  length  apprehended  by  the  police  and  taken  to 
hospital.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  alone  led  to  great 
increase  of  disease.  Forty-five  women  thus  absented  them- 
selves during  the  year,  and  remained  absent  for  periods  of 
from  one  to  twenty-one  days. 

I  invariably  treated  all  the  women  who  came  before  me 
with  kindness  and  forbearance,  and  I  omitted  no  suitable 
opportunity  of  explaining  to  them  how  they  might  escape 
from  the  life  of  prostitution. 

I  also  took  particular  care  in  investigating  the  case  of  all 
new  comers,  and  satisfied  inyself  before  examining  that 
they  were  properly  brought  under  the  operations  of  these 
Acts,  either  by  their  own  confession  to  a  life  of  prostitution 
or  by  the  testimony  of  the  police  to  that  effect. 

My  duties  at  Dartmouth  commenced  on  the  12th  March, 
since  which  weekly  examinations  have  taken  place  there. 
The  whole  number  of  women  brought  under  the  Acts  there 
was  only  24.  On  my  first  examination  eight  were  brought 
up  by  the  police,  and  six  were  found  diseased.  There  are 
only  five  at  present  on  the  police  register. 

Tho.  Russel  Pickthorn, 

Dep.  Inspector  General, 
Visiting  Surgeon  for  Devonport,  &c. 
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Pltmottth  District. 
{Paper  put  in  by  Mr.  T.  E.  IHckthorn.) 

Return  showing  the  Number  of  Women  who  attended  for  examination,  the  number  found  diseased  and  admitted  into 
Hospital,  also  the  per-centage  of  Men  in  Port  and  Garrison  who  have  contracted  disease  in  the  District  between  the 
3rd  January  and  31st  December  1870. 


ays  of  Examina- 

ted  to  Hospital. 

from 

CASES  SENT  TO  HOSPITAL. 

Per-centage  of 
Men  in  Port  and 

o 

Garrison  who 
have  contracted 

Venereal 
Disease  in  the 
District. 

No.  of  Women  wh 
tended. 

examined 
Causes. 

Syphilis  Primary. 

lecondary. 

s 

Warts. 

Gonon-hoea  and  Pri- 
mary Syphilis. 

:a  and  Se- 
Syphilis. 

0  ^ 

0 

o-S  . 

No.  ofD 
tion. 

No.  admit 

No.  not 

Natural 

Syphilis  £ 

Gonorrha 

Venereal 
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0  fi 

0 

d  0 
0  ^ 

0  f 

g 

S  1-  0 
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Sores. 

Gonor- 
rhoea. 

6 
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18 

47 

15 

2 

1 
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27 

51 
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2 

17 

_ 
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42 
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47 
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4 

— 
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— 
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8 
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7 

8 

4 

I 
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6 
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17 

46 

1 

8 

5 

3 

•055 
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6 
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14 
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2 

2 

6 

1 

1 

2 

•046 
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6 
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17 

50 

1 

1 

8 

6 

1 

•020 
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5 

37 

1 

2 

2 

•018 

•073 

6 

227 

13 

44 

2 

3 

8 

•042 

•100 

6 

222 

15 

62 

2 

5 

7 

1 

•131 

•213 

6 

267 

21 

51 

4 

4 

7 

2 

4 

•047 

•123 

6 

209 

9 

49 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

•060 

•094 

6 

204 

6 

55 

1 

1 

3 

1 

•015 

•092 

6 

219 

20 

52 

7 

4 

5 

3 

1 

•061 

•092 

78 
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208 

627 

34 

43 
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31 

9 

10 

■707 

1^564 

310 

12,677 

851 

2,543 

69 

85 

521 

59 

38 

6 

67 
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Date,  week  ending. 


1870. 

January  8 
15 
22 
29 

February  5 
*12 
19 
26 
5 
12 
19 
*26 
2 


March 


April 

Total,  1st  quarter 


April 
)> 

)) 

May 
>j 
>> 
>) 

June 

)j 
t 


9 

16 
23 
30 
7 

14 
21 
28 
4 
11 
18 
25 
9 


July 

Total,  2nd  quarter 

JiUy  9 
„  16 
t23 
30 

August  6 
13 
20 
27 

September  3 
10 

17 
24 

October  1 
Total,  3rd  quarter 


October  8 
„  15 
22 
29 

November    5 . 

12 
19 
26 

December  3 
10 

17 
24 
31 

Total,  4th  quarter 


General  Total  - 


*  One  certificate,  L  not  diseased. 


t  One  admitted  three  weeks  after  date  of  certificate,  not  diseased. 
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A  Return  of  the  Ages  of  the  Prostitutes  of  Plymouth  and  Devonport  on  December  31st,  1870. 

Ages. 


11. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21  to  25 
inclu- 
sive. 

26  to  30 
inclu- 
sive. 

31  and 
above 
that 
age. 

Total. 

None 

1 

3 

13 

17 

19 

25 

335 

89 

54 

556 

Note.— The  p  rl  of  15  years  of  okc  wns  sent  to  a  "  home"  from  the  Uoyal  Albert  Hospital  on  the  ith  January  1871. 
The  ages  ar;  fiven  by  tlio  women  themselves. 

Tho.   RuSSEL  PlCKTlIORN, 

Devoni)ort,  Jan.  2Gth,  18/1  Visiting  Surgeon  for  Plymouth  and  Devonport. 


Papkr  put  in  by  Dr.  R.  Bernard. 


RurouT  from  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Ply- 
mouth, witli  rof'erence  to  the  working  of  the 
Coutiigious  Diseases  Acts, 

Royal  Naval  Hospital, 
Sib,  Plymouth,  3rd  January  1871 . 

In  compliance  with  the  directions  contained  in  your 
memorandum  on  the  Commander-in-Chief's  letter  of  the 
28th  ultimo,  we  beg  to  make  the  following  report. 

2.  We  have  drawn  out  tables  derived  from  the  quarterly 
"hospital  reports,"  showing  the  numbers  of  cases  of  the 
venereal  disease  admitted  into  this  hospital  for  treatment 
during  the  last  11  years,  observing  that  in  the  year  1864 
when  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  came  into  operation  the 
distinction  l)etwcen  primary  and  secondary  syphilis  was  for 
the  first  time  made  in  these  returns. 

3.  These  figures  demonstrate  in  a  most  conclusive  manner 
the  gradual  decline  of  syphilis.  Tlie  per-centage  of  cases 
admitted  in  18()  I  Ijeing  as  compared  to  the  total  admissions 
3()'01,  in  18/0  but  16 '16,  and  this  by  a  steady  progressive 
annual  diminution. 

On  the  other  hand  gonorrhoea  shows  a  considerably 
increased  number  of  admissions,  and  that  chiefly  in  the 
last  two  years. 

This  is  explainable  in  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Marine 
Infirmary  was  closed  in  March  1 869,  and  all  marines  suf- 
fering from  the  disease,  in  however  mild  a  form,  have  since 
then  been  sent  into  hospital. 

The  cases  of  gonorrhoea  received  are  derived  almost 
entirely  from  the  marine  division  at  Stonehouse ;  the 
disease  as  observed  in  them  is  generally  of  the  mildest 
type,  scarcely  in  some  instances  deserving  to  be  called 
gonorrhea,  and  many  are  recurrences  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual caused  by  irregularities  explained  in  article  7  of  this 
report. 

4.  Cases  of  indurated  or  specific  chancre  have  materially 
diminished  in  number  and  viiulence  since  the  Act  has 
become  law. 

Those  of  constitutional  syphilis  have  also  proportionally 
decreased,  and  a  striking  change  has  been  observed  in  the 
severity  of  the  disease,  the  symptons  being  much  milder  in 
character  and  more  amenable  to  treatment. 

Cases  of  tertiary  syphilis  are  now  rarely  seen,  while  the 
very  few  admitted  have  almost  invariably  been  observed  in 
men  who  had  contracted  the  primary  disease  in  ports 
where  tlie  repressing  Acts  were  not  in  force. 

On  the  other  hand  such  form  of  the  disease  has  not  been 
seen  in  men  who  had  been  stationed  at  Malta,  Hongkong, 
or  the  home  ports  where  the  law  has  been  in  active  opera- 
tion. . 

These  results  may,  therefore,  m  our  opmion  be  m  a 
great  measure  attributed  to  the  beneficial  working  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

5.  Cases  of  disease  and  accident  caused  by  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors,  have  ajjparently  diminished  in  number, 
and  we  are  disposed  to  assign  as  a  cause  in  part  of  this 
salutary  change  the  fewer  number  of  prostitutes  and  less 
consequent  temptations  to  "  liberty  men  "  to  assemble  in 
brothels  where  intemperence  necessarily  prevails. 

6.  Corresponding  improvements  in  the  moral  and  physical 
health  of  the  men  and  their  offspring  must  result  from  this 
diminution  of  disease  and  its  modified  character,  but  some 
time  will  necessarily  elapse  before  such  can  be  clearly 
observed  and  appreciated. 

7.  Repeated  re-admission  of  cases  of  gonorrhoea  and 
ulceration  of  the  genitals,  in  marines  very  recently  dis- 
charged from  hospital  to  head  quarters  as  cured  of  the 


same,  have  come  under  our  personal  observation.  These 
relapses  are  in  most  cases  referable  to  acts  of  sexual  inter- 
course and  intemperance  committed  very  soon  after  the 
man's  discharge  from  hospital. 

We  would  beg  of  you  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  this  important  subject,  and  we  suggest 
that  the  restriction  with  regard  to  granting  leave  to  men 
discharged  from  hospital  cured  of  venereal  disease,  now 
carried  out  in  Her  Majesty's  ships,  should  be  extended  to 
the  marine  division,  and  further  that  access  to  the  canteen 
in  barracks  be  debarred  for  a  specified  time  after  their 
discharge,  to  marines  who  have  been  under  treatment  for 
these  diseases. 

We  have,  &c., 
(Signed)       R.  Bernard, 

Deputy  Inspector-General. 
A.  Irwin,  Staff  Surgeon. 

Dr.  J.  Davidson,  C.B., 
Inspector-General. 


Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Stonehouse. 


"^3  £ 

Syphilis. 

Year. 

8 

-s 

Per 

cent. 

Total 
into '. 
all  I 

Pri- 
mary. 

Se- 
condary. 

Total. 

Per 
cent. 

Gon( 

1860 

2,.316 

632 

27-28 

131 

5-65 

1861 

2,373 

834 

35-14 

69 

2-90 

1862 

1,477 

439 

29-72 

31 

2-09 

1863 

1,607 

510 

31-73 

64 

3-79 

1864* 

1,805 

650 

36-01 

84 

4-65 

1865 

1,797 

321 

270 

591 

32-88 

84 

4-67 

1866 

1,962 

249 

233 

482 

24-56 

76 

3-87 

1807 

1,783 

185 

173 

358 

20-07 

53 

2-97 

1868 

1,804 

156 

156 

312 

17-29 

107 

5-93 

1869t 

2,244 

260 

138 

398 

17-73 

241 

10-73 

1870 

2,182 

219 

112 

331 

15-16 

340 

15-58 

*  Contagious  Diseases  Act  came  into  force, 
f  Marine  Infimary  closed,  March  1869. 


(Signed)       R.  Bernard, 

Deputy  Inspector-General. 
A.  Irwin,  Staff  Surgeon. 


Table  showing  the  relative  proportion  of  cases  of  Syphilis 
placed  on  the  Sick  List  of  H.M.S.  "  Trafalgar,"  between 
the  years  1860  and  1863. 


Year. 

Total 
Admissions  to 
Sick  List. 

Cases  to 
Syphilis. 

Proportion  in 
1,000  Cases. 

1860  - 

700 

68 

97-14 

1861  - 

958 

99 

103-24 

1862  - 

1,426 

132 

91-86 

1863  - 

1,590 

14 

8-80 

R.  Bernard, 

Deputy  Inspector-General. 
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Table  showing  the  proportional  admissions  of  Venereal  Cases  admitted  into  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Plymouth, 

between  the  years  1860  and  1870  inclusive. 


Year. 

Total 
Admissions 
into 
Hospital. 

Primary 
Syphilis. 

Secondary 
Syphilis. 

Primary 
and  Secondary 
Syphilis. 

Gonorrhoja. 

Primary  and 
Secondary  Syphilis 
and  Gonorrhoea. 

Nos. 

Nos. 

Per- 
centage. 

Per- 
centage. 

Nos. 

Per- 
centage. 

Nos. 

Per- 
centage. 

Nos. 

Per- 
centage. 

1860 

2,.316 

622 

27-28 

131 

5-65 

763 

32-94 

1861 

2,373 

834 

35-14 

69 

2-90 

903 

38-05 

1862 

1,477 

439 

29-72 

31 

2-09 

470 

31-82 

16-63 

1,607 

510 

31-73 

61 

3-79 

571 

35-53 

1864 

1,805 

650 

36-01 

84 

4-65 

734 

40-66 

1865 

1,797 

321 

17-86 

270 

15-02 

591 

32-88 

84 

4-67 

675 

37-56 

1866 

1,962 

249 

12-69 

,  233 

11-87 

482 

24-56 

76 

3-87 

558 

28-44 

1867 

1,783 

185 

10-37 

173 

9-70 

358 

20-07 

53 

2-97 

411 

23-05 

1868 

1,804 

156 

8-64 

156 

8-64 

312 

17-29 

107 

5-93 

419 

23-22 

1869 

2,244 

260 

11-58 

138 

6-14 

398 

17-73 

241 

10-73 

639 

28-47 

IS70 

2,182 

219 

10-03 

1 12 

5-13 

331 

15-16 

340 

15-58 

671 

30-75 

R.  Bernard,  Deputy  Inspector- General. 


Papers  put  in  by 
Regulations  as  to  Resident  Medical  Officer. 

1.  In  substitution  of  the  present  four  senior  surgeons 
one  resident  medical  officer  to  be  appointed  for  the  lock 
wards,  at  a  salary  of  250L  per  annum,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  general  allowance  of  the  Admiralty. 

2.  This  officer  to  be  appointed  by  the  committee, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  be  re- 
sponsible in  respect  of  medical  duties  to  any  insjDector  or 
assistant  inspector  appointed  by  the  Admiralty. 

3.  In  respect  of  general  conduct  and  discipline,  he  is  to 
be  responsible  to  the  committee  of  management ;  any  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  inspector  or  assistant  inspector 
being  investigated  and  reported  on  by  the  committee,  and 
any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  committee  being  in- 
vestigated and  reported  on  by  the  inspector  or  assistant 
inspector. 

4.  The  resident  medical  officer  to  have  power  to  call 
in  any  one  or  more  of  the  consulting  surgeons  and  senior 
surgeons  when  any  cases  of  difficulty  or  danger  occur. 

^.  He  is  not  allowed  to  practise  outside  the  hospital ; 
but  in  addition  to  his  medical  duties  on  the  lock  side,  he 
may  be  entrusted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee, 
with  the  chief  administrative  supervision  of  the  civil  as 
well  as  the  lock  side.  It  being  understood  that  the  junior 
house  surgeon  will  perform  all  the  medical  work  on  the  civil 
side ;  but  that  in  cases  of  emergency,  arising  from  absence 
or  sickness,  the  resident  medical  officer  should  be  able  to 
command  the  assistance  of  the  junior  house  surgeon,  so 
that  an  efficient  substitute  may  be  always  at  hand. 

6.  In  deference  to  the  strong  feelings  entertained  by 
the  committee,  their  Lordships  are  not  disposed  at  present 
to  appoint  the  visiting  surgeon  an  assistant  inspector,  or 
to  insist  upon  the  visiting  surgeon  having  any  control 
over  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients,  but  he  is  to 
have  full  liberty  to  visit  and  inspect  the  lock  wards  at 
any  time  he  may  see  fit. 

7.  No  woman  is  to  be  dischargrd  within  ten  days  of 
her  admission  to  the  lock  wards,  without  the  opinion  of 
the  visiting  surgeon  being  first  taken.  In  the  event  of 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  resident  medical 
officer  and  the  visiting  surgeon,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
discharging  the  patient,  the  case  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
final  decision  fo  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Hospital  at  Stonehouse,  or  in  his  absence,  to  the  officer 
doing  his  duty. 


Regulations  for  the  Government  and  Management 
of  the  Lock  Wards  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hos- 
pital.— Under  the  Provisions  of  the  "  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  1866  to  1869." 

Article  1.  Every  patient  must  conform  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  hospital,  implicitly  obey  the  directions  of  the 
resident  medical  officer  or  his  assistant  and  the  matron, 
and  give  her  best  assistance  to  the  nurse  of  the  ward  in 
keeping  everything  clean  and  in  order. 

2.  The  patients  are  admitted  every  day  except  Sunday, 
on  delivering  the  proper  certificate  signed  by  the  visiting 
surgeon.  If  the  certificate  is  delivered  after  7  p.m.,  or  if 
the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  she  may  be 
placed  in  a  separate  ward  till  the  next  morning. 


Ir.  M.  M.  Moore. 

3.  No  patient  will  be  permitted  to  quit  the  hospital  until 
duly  discharged  by  autliority  of  the  resident  medical 
officer. 

4.  No  patient  will  be  detained  in  hospital  for  a  longer 
period  than  three  months,  unless  the  resident  medical 
officer  and  the  Inspector  of  certified  Hospitals,  or  the 
visiting  surgeon  conjointly  certify  for  her  further  detention, 
nor  beyond  six  months  except  under  a  like  certificate,  but 
in  no  case  can  any  woman  be  detained  under  one  certificate 
for  a  longer  time  in  the  whole  than  nine  months. 

5.  If  any  patient  is  discharged  uncured  on  account  of 
pregnancy,' being  affected  with  zymotic  disease  or  lunacy,  or 
as  being  incurable,  the  resident  medical  officer  will  give  her 
a  special  notice  explaining  the  penalties  she  vvill  incur  by 
conducting  herself  as  a  prostitute  until  she  has  obtained 
the  necessary  certificate  that  she  is  free  from  contagious 
disease. 

6.  No  patient  is  permitted  on  any  pretence  to  bring  any 
ale,  beer,  wine,  spirits,  or  provisions  into  hospital;  their 
ordinai-y  clothing  will  be  properly  kept  for  them,  and  an 
hospital  dress  be  j)rovided.  All  money,  jewellery,  or  other 
valuables  will  be  deli^'ered  into  the  care  of  the  matron,  and 
will  be  given  to  the  patient  or.  her  discharge. 

7.  Patients  must  confine  themselves  to  their  own  wards, 
and  will  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  communication  'with 
persons  outside  the  hospital,  or  beyond  the  airing  grounds 
of  the  lock  wards,  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
matron. 

8.  The  patients  will  be  expected  to  keep  themselves 
clean,  and  their  clothing  decent  and  in  good  repair ;  they 
will  also  assist  in  nursing,  washing,  and  laundry  work, 
when  permitted  by  the  resident  medical  officer  so  to  do, 
and  in  sewing  as  directed  by  the  matron. 

9.  All  profane  or  indecent  language  and  behavioiu-, 
quarrelling,  and  unnecessary  noise  is  strictly  prohibited, 
and  every  patient  is  expected  to  promote  order  and  regu- 
larity in  the  ward,  to  restrain  offenders  at  the  time,  and 
point  them  out  afterwards,  so  that  the  comfort  of  all  may 
not  suffer  by  the  improper  conduct  of  one  or  two. 

10.  As  it  is  essential  to  the  comfort  and  proper  medical 
treatment  of  all,  that  there  shall  be  no  scenes  of  disorder  in 
the  wards,  any  woman  conducting  herself  in  a  noisy  or 
disorderly  manner,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  quiet  and 
comfort  of  others,  shall  be  placed  in  a  separate  ward.  A 
report  of  such  case  is  to  be  sent  immediately,  or  as  soon  as 
practicable,  to  the  chairman  of  the  managing  committee, 
or  in  his  absence  to  the  honorary  secretary.  Every  woman 
so  placed  apart,  shall  be  visited  by  a  nurse  at  least  every 
two  hours,  whether  by  night  or  day,  and  by  the  resident 
medical  officer  very  frequently  during  the  time  of  her  treat- 
ment in  such  separate  ward. 

11.  Any  patient  who  shall  quit  the  hospital  without 
being  duly  discharged,  or  shall  offend  against  the  rules,  or 
refuse  or  neglect  to  conform  to  the  same,  -will  be  liable  to 
imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  in  the  case  of  a 
first  offence,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  month,  and  in 
case  of  a  second  or  anj--  subsequent  offence,  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  three  months. 

12.  Any  lock  patient  quitting  the  hospital  without 
being  duly  discharged,  may  be  taken  into  custody  without 
warrant  by  any  constable. 

13.  No  visitor  shall  be  permitted  within  the  lock 
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wards  unless  by  leave  of  the  chairman  of  the  managing 
committee,  the  honorary  secretary,  the  resident  medical 
oiRcer,  chaplain,  or  the  matron. 

14.  Patients  whose  conduct  is  satisfactory  to  the 
chaplain  and  the  matron,  ^vill  he  permitted  to  write  or 
receive  one  letter  weekly.  Every  letter  written  hy  a  patient 
must  be  submitted  to  the  chaplain,  who  will  suppress  the 
same  if  not  legibly  witten,  or  crossed,  or  if  it  contains  any 
objectionable,  improper,  or  indecent  expressions.  Every 
letter  addressed  to  a  patient,  will  in  lil^e  mauner  pass 
through  the  chaplain. 

15.  The  patients  will  make  known  their  grievances  to 
the  visiting  surgeon,  the  resident  medical  olBcer,  the 
chaplain,  or  the  matron,  quietly  and  respectfully,  in  order 
that  every  just  cause  of  complaint  may  be  at  once  inquired 
into  and  removed. 

16.  The  rules  shall  be  printed  and  suspended  in  each 
lock  ward. 

By  order  of  the  Managing  Committee. 

Tho.  Woollcombe,  Chairman. 
Alfred  Norman,  Hon.  Secretary. 
MiLNER  Montgomery  Moore, 
Resident  Medical  Officer. 

31st  May  18/0. 
Approved  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

Vernon  Lushington,  Secretary. 


Time  -Table  for  the  Lock  Wards,  under  the  Provi- 
sions of  the  "Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866," 
29  Vict.  c.  35. 

6.  0  a.m. — Patients  to  rise.    Ward  to  be  set  in  order,  and 
soiled  linen  arranged  for  the  laundry. 

8.  0  a.m. — Breakfast. 

9.  0  a.m. — Diet  tables  to  be  taken  to  the  office. 

10.  0  a.m. — Prayers. 

10.30  a.m.— Medicine  baskets  to  be  ready  for  dispensary. 

11.  0  a.m. — On  the  first  Thursday  of  every  month,  linen, 

brushes,  brooms,  &c.  to  be  exchanged. 
12.30  p.m.— Prepare  for  dinner. 
1.  0  p.m. — Dinner  to  be  served. 

Needlework,  reading,  and  in  fine  weather 
exercise  in  the  airing  ground. 

5.  0  p.m.— Tea. 

.5.30  p.m. — Prayers,  needlework,  reading,  &c. 
8.  0  p.m. — Bed-time;  gas  to  be  turned  ofp,  and  ward 
doors  to  be  locked  for  the  night. 

By  order  of  the  Managing  Committee. 

Alfred  Norman,  Hon.  Secretary. 
Sedley  Wolferstan,  House  Surgeon. 

11th  February  1868. 
Approved  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

W.  G.  RoMAiNE,  Secretary. 


Kegulations  to  be  observed  by  the  Nurses  of  the 
Lock  Wards,  under  the  provisions  of  the  "Con- 
tagious Diseases  Act,  1866,"  29  Vict.  c.  35. 
Number  Ward. 

1 .  As  soon  as  possible  after  admission,  every  patient  to 
be  bathed,  and  supplied  with  hospital  dress. 

2.  The  patients  own  clothes  to  be  washed,  and  kept 
locked  up  in  the  appointed  store. 

3.  The  clothes  of  patients  confined  to  bed  for  convenience 
of  medical  treatment,  to  be  also  locked  up. 

4.  The  wearing  apparel  of  patients  to  be  changed  on 
Sundays. 

5.  Bed  linen  to  be  changed  on 

6.  All  house  linen  given  out  to  be  kept  locked  up  in  the 
appointed  store. 

7.  The  nurse  to  keep  an  inventory  of  all  linen  and  stores 
served  out  f9r  use  of  the  ward,  ward  scullery,  or  bath-room, 
and  to  be  responsible  for  the  same. 

8.  All  medicines  to  be  given  by  the  nurse  herself,  at  the 
hours  appointed  by  the  medical  officer. 

9.  All  medicines  and  medical  appliances  in  charge  of  the 
nurse  to  be  kept  locked  up  in  the  appointed  store. 

10.  The  ward  linen  and  clothing  to  be  kept  in  repair, 
and  all  needlework  to  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the 
nurse. 

1 1 .  No  other  needlework  to  be  allowed  in  the  ward  except 
by  special  order  of  the  matron. 

12.  No  nurse  is  on  any  pretence  to  be  absent  from  her 
ward  without  the  approval  of  her  superiors,  and  leaving  a 
proper  person  in  charge.  Nor  is  any  nurse  to  quit  the 
hospital  without  special  leave  of  the  matron. 

13.  The  nurse  is  to  read  prayers,  in  the  absence  of  the 
chaplain,  at  the  appointed  times.  She  is  responsible  for 
the  perfect  cleanliness  of  her  ward.  She  is  to  enforce  the 
general  regulations,  and  to  report  any  breach  of  them  im- 
mediately to  the  matron. 

14.  Any  nurse  or  servant  of  the  hospital  who  receives  a 
gift  of  money,  treat,  or  present  from  any  patient,  or  any 
relative  or  friend  of  a  patient,  will  be  subject  to  instant 
dismissal,  and  forfeiture  of  all  wages  otherwise  due. 

By  order  of  the  Managing  Committee, 

Alfred  Norman,  Hon.  Secretary. 
Sedley  Wolferstan,  House  Surgeon. 
February  1868. 
Approved  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

W.  G.  Romaine,  Secretary. 

Extract  from  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866, 
Section  25.    Suspended  in  the  Lock  Wards. 

"  If  any  woman  detained  in  any  hospital  considers 
"  herself  entitled  to  be  discharged  therefrom,  and  the 
"  chief  medical  officer  of  the  hospital  refuses  to  dis- 
charge her,  such  woman  shall  on  her  request  be  con- 
"  veyed  before  a  justice,  who,  if  he  is  satisfied  on  reason- 
"  able  evidence,  that  she  is  free  from  a  contagious  disease, 
"  shall  discharge  her  from  such  hospital,  and  such  order 
"  of  discharge  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  the  discharge 
"  of  the  chief  medical  officer." 


EoYAL  Albert  Hospital — Abstract  from  the  Register  of  Offences. 


Periods. 

No.  of 
Cases  in 
Hospital. 

No.  of  days 
in  Segrega- 
tion Wards. 

Wliy  placed  there. 

Periods  in  the 
Segregation  Wards. 

Numbers 
sent  to 
Prison. 

Offences. 

Sentences  by 
Magistrates. 

1  Oct.  1866  to 

323 

6 

For  breaking  out 

5  for  7  days. 

30  Sept.  1867. 

of  hospital. 

1    „  14  „ 

1  Oct.  1867  to 

992 

13 

11  breaking  out 

5  for  14  days. 

30  Sept.  1868. 

of  hospital. 

3  „  10  „ 

3  „  1  month. 

2  disorderly 

1  „  14  days. 

1  „  1  month. 

1  Oct.  1868  to 

1,587 

10 

Disorderly  con- 

1   4  hours 

11 

6  breaking  out  of 

5  „  1  day. 

30  Sept.  1869. 

duct. 

2    1  day 

hospital. 

1  ,,  1  month. 

1    2  days 

5  disorderly 

1  „  7  days. 

6    3  days. 

3  „  21  days. 

1  „  1  month. 

1  Oct.  1869  to 

935 

19 

Disorderly  con- 

2   1  day 

7 

Breaking  out  and 

2  ,,  7  days. 

.30  Sept.  1870. 

duct. 

2    2  days 

disorderly. 

2  „  10  „ 

3    5  days 

1  „  14  „ 

7    4  days 

2  „  21  „ 

5    3  days. 

1  Oct.  1870  to 

208 

8 

Disorderly  con- 

2   1  day 

31  Dec.  1870. 

duct. 

2    2  days 

2    3  days 

2    4  days. 

4,045 

37 

37 
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Comparative  Statistics  of  Venereal  Disease  contracted  by  Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Marines  in  Port  and 
Garrison,  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  in  1869  and  1870,  compiled  from  Official  Returns  sent  to  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital  from  the  Office  of  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief, 


Average  weekly 

Numbers  of 
Men  in  Port  and 
Garrison. 

Total  Number 
contracting 
Disease. 

Per-centage  of 
same. 

Syphilis. 

Gonorrhoea. 

Number  of 
Cases. 

Per-centage. 

Number  of 
Cases. 

Per-centage. 

1869 
1870 

10-625 
10-060 

913 
825 

8-892 
8-210 

378 
266 

3-682 
2-654 

535 
559 

5-211 
5-556 

Decrease       .          -  - 
Increase       -         _  _ 

-682 

112 

1-028 

24 

•345 

Quarterly  Per-centages. 


1869. 

1870. 

Syphilis. 

Gonorrhoea. 

Syphilis. 

Gonorrhoea. 

Quarters  ending  « 

'31  March 

30  June 

30  September 
_31  December - 

1-153 
•824 
•894 
•811 

1-333 
1-143 
1-833 
1-045 

-684 
-421 
-815 
-  724 

•908 
1-235 
1-795 
1-555 

31  March. 
30  June. 

30  September. 

31  December. 

Comparative  Statistics  of  Periodical  Examinations  by  the  Visiting  Surgeons,  compiled  from  the 

Official  Returns. 


Years. 


1869 


1870 


Total  Number 
of  Women 
examined. 


8,823 


10,134 


Number 

found 
Diseased. 


1,398 


846 


Annual 
Per-centage. 


15-84 


8-34 


Quarterly 
Per-centage. 


20-72 
20-87 
13-20 

10-  82 

11-  13 
6-79 
6-26 
8-95 


MiLNER  M.  Moore, 

Resident  Medical  Officer. 


Papers  put  in  by  Mr.  S.  Wolferstan. 
Table  A. 

Showing  the  Number  of  Cases  discharged  within  Ten  Days  of  their  Admission  to  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital, 
Devonport,  between  the  1st  of  October  1866  and  the  13th  of  December  1869. 


Within 
)> 
jj 
j> 
)) 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

Day 
Days 

2 
11 
18 
32 
47 

» 
» 

6 
7 

8 

102 
102 
68 
119 
108 

9 
10 

Total 

609 

Note,— Only  eight  of  these  cases  ocourrecl  in  the  first  year  of  this  period. 
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Table  B. 


Showing  the  Per-centace  of  Women  said  to  have  been  Reclaimed  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital, 
Devo.\i-ort,  from  3rd  December  1863  to  30th  September  1871. 


Voluntary  System. 

1st. 

* 

aucl. 

3rd. 

4  th. 

5  th. 

6th. 

7th, 

8th. 

9  th. 

10th. 

11th. 

12th. 

13th. 

14th. 

15th. 

16th. 

3rd  Dec.  18G3  to  31st  Mar.  18G5 

41-1 

36-1 

42-8 

1st  Act  (1864). 

1st  April  1865  to  30th  Sept.  1865 

28-7 

12-5 

8-3 

1st  Oct.  1865  to  30th  Sept.  1866 

29-1 

13-2 

28- 

2nd  Act  (1866). 

1st  Oct.  1866  to  30th  Sept.  1867 

26-6 

15-5 

21- 

17-6 

„     1867           „  1868 

12-5 

5-5 

1-7 

2-6 

3- 

5-8 

100- 

„     1868           „  1869 

17-3 

5-2 

1-6 

1-0 

1-7 

2-1 

1-7 

„     1869           „  1870 

19-8 

2-3 

3-0 

•8 

1-8 

2-9 

1-2 

4-7 

Table  C. 

Showing  the  Number  of  Women  "  Reclaimed  "  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  Devonport,  making  Deductions 
for  those  who  are  known  to  have  returned  to  their  former  mode  of  life,  and  those  "  reclaimed  "  more  than  once. 

3rd  December  1863  to  13th  December  1869. 


Women. 

Sent  to 
Reforma- 
tories. 

Sent  to 
Friends. 

Kiiown 
to  have 
returned 
to  former 
Lives. 

Reclaimed 
more  than 
once. 

Possibly 
reclaimed. 

256 
1,348* 

Voluntary  system 
Acts  1864  and  1866  - 

Total  - 

75  + 
156  + 

53- 
161- 

116  + 

13  = 
15  = 

74  = 
186  = 

28 '9  per  cent. 
13-7 

231        +  214 

V  ,  ' 

445 

-    157        +     28        =  260 
^  ' 

185 

*  Of  these  99  had  been  in  hospital  under  the  voluntary  system. 


Table  D. 

Extracts  from  "  Health  of  Navy  "  Reports. 


Home  Station. 


Ratio  per  1,000. 

Mean  Force. 

Syphilis. 

Gonorrhoea. 

I860       -        .           .  . 

76-8 

20-3 

1861       -        -           .  - 

22,900 

100-4 

29-6 

1862  ... 

20,760 

108-6 

34-8 

1863       ...  - 

21,570 

104-2 

32-4 

1864  .... 

19,630 

96-6 

25-7 

1865  .... 

20,980 

97-1 

30-3 

1866       ...  - 

21,200 

69-1 

20-4 

1867  .... 

21,600 

59- 

22-2 

1868  .... 

53- 

32-4 

Table  E. 
Plymouth  District. 


Sho\ving  the  frequency  with  which  Women  sent  to  Hospital  were  admitted. 


Number  of 
Admissions. 

Number  of 
Women. 

Times  each. 

1867  - 

1868  - 

1869  - 

351 
1,395 
1,406 

292 
807 
644 

1-20 

1-  71 

2-  18 
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Statistics  from  the  Opening  of  the  Borough  Prison  at  Devonpokt,  extracted  by  Mr.  L.  P.  Methan,  the 

Surgeon  of  the  Prison. 


From  openiiiR  of  the  Prison  to  the  Passing  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts. 

After  passing  those  Acts. 

Years. 

Number 
of 

Prisoners. 

Total 
Venereal 
Cases. 

Syphilis. 

Gonorrhuea. 

Years. 

Number 
of 

Prisoners. 

Total 
Venereal 
Cases. 

Syphilis. 

GoiiorrhLea. 

18.52 

171 

11 

7 

4 

1864 

358 

19 

8 

I  I 

18.53 

302 

17 

5 

12 

1865 

455 

12 

2 

10 

18.54 

355 

19 

6 

13 

1866 

412 

10 

o 

8 

1355 

325 

IS 

6 

12 

1867 

342 

10 

\ 

1856 

415 

23 

9 

14 

1868 

435 

5 

4 

1857 

422 

21 

8 

13 

1869 

523 

10 

1 

9 

1858 

355 

15 

6 

9 

1870 

622 

14 

1 

13 

1859 

360 

10 

3 

7 

lafiO 

450 

16 

6 

10 

1861 

379 

19 

6 

13 

1862 

546 

14 

6 

8 

1863 

1 

25 

16 

Per-centage  on  aggregate  of  Prisoners  :- 
1-638  or  If  Syphilif!. 
2*79    or  2 J  Gonorrhoea. 


Per-centage  on  aggregate  of  Prisoners 
•540  or  ^  Byphilis. 
2-001  or  2  GoEonhoia. 


Girls  sent  from  the  Koyal  Albert  Hospital  not  included. 


Papek  put  in  by  Mr.  W.  PniLLii'S. 


(Copy.) 

Guildhall,  Plymouth, 

May  14,  1870. 
Sir,  The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

On  receipt  of  your  letter  of  10th  instant,  enclosing 
extract  from  Admiralty  letter  of  9th  instant,  I  was  requested 
by  the  mayor  to  convene  a  special  meeting  of  the  magis- 
trates of  this  borough,  which  meeting  was  held  this  day. 
After  a  very  searching  inquiry,  during  which  the  local  and 
metropolitan  police  were  in  attendance,  the  magistrates 
passed  the  following  resolutions,  which  substantially  are 
direct  replies  to  the  queries  contained  in  the  Admiralty 
letter. 

1.  That  the  justices  are  not  aware,  and  do  not  believe, 
that  there  have  been  any  cases  of  oppression,  misconduct,  or 
error  on  the  part  of  the  police  employed  in  carrying  out  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  at  Plymouth,  Devonport,  or 
Stonehouse,  or  that  any  circumstances  have  occurred  which 
could  justify  the  statements  publicly  made,  that  virtuous 
women  had  been  examined,  and  that  they  have  signed  the 
voluntary  submission  required  by  the  Acts  in  ignorance  of 
its  real  meaning,  and  under  terror  of  the  police. 

2.  That  since  the  operation  of  the  Acts  some  difference 
and  improvement  has  been  observed  in  the  conduct  of 
known  prostitutes  in  the  public  streets,  but  this  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  exertions  of  the  local  police. 


3.  That  it  has  not  come  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
magistrates  that  clandestine  prostitution  has  increased  in 
proportion  as  public  prostitutes  have  diminished  in  number, 
but  the  magistrates  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  assertion 
of  the  metropolitan  police  that  clandestine  prostitution  has 
decreased  in  this  town. 

4.  That  tlie  magistrates  of  this  borough  unanimously 
approve  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  as  a  sanitary 
measure,  and  as  a  deterrent  to  prostitution,  and  that  they 
believe  that  the  Acts  have  been  carried  out  in  a  jjroper  and 
by  no  means  harsh  manner. 

5.  That  in  order  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  unfounded 
rumours  of  oppression  and  of  voluntary  submissions  to 
examination  of  persons  unacquainted  with  the  terms  of  the 
Acts,  the  magistrates  suggest  that  the  different  sections  of 
the  Acts  providing  for  vohintary  submissions  to  exami- 
nation, and  submissions  under  orders  of  magistrates,  should 
be  printed  on  notices,  and  delivered  to  prostitutes  by  the 
police  on  their  requiring  them  to  submit  to  examination 
for  the  first  time. 

I  am,  &c. 

W.  Phillips, 
Clerk  to  the  Justices  of  the 
Borough  of  Plymouth. 

Richard  Munday,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Naval  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Devonport. 
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Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866  to  1869. — Eelief 
from  Periodical  Examination. 

Notice. 

Any  woman  subjected,  either  on  hex-  own  submission  or 
under  the  order  of  a  justice,  to  a  periodical  medical  exami- 
nation under  the  said  Acts,  who  desires  to  be  relieved 
therefrom,  and  is  not  under  detention  in  a  certified  hospital, 
may  make  ajjpHcation  in  writing  in  that  behalf  to  the 
visiting  surgeon. 

The  visiting  surgeon  will  cause  a  copy  of  such  application 
to  be  delivered  to  the  suj>erintendent  of  police;  and  if, 
after  a  rejjort  from  such  superintendent,  he  is  satisfied  by 
such  report  or  other  evidence  that  the  a])plicant  has  ceased 
to  be  a  common  jirostitute,  he  may,  by  order  under  his 
hand,  direct  that  she  he  relieved,  and  she  shall  thereupon 
be  relieved  from  periodical  medical  examination. 

Instead  of  applying  to  the  visiting  surgeon  such  woman 
as  aforesaid  may,  if  she  thinks  fit,  make  application  in 
writing  to  a  justice  to  be  relieved  from  periodical  medical 
examination. 

The  justice  will  then  api)oint  by  notice  in  writing,  a  time 
and  place  for  the  hearing  of  the  application,  and  will  cause 
the  notice  to  be  delivered  to  the  apjjlicant,  and  a  copy  of 
the  a])plication  and  of  the  iiotice  to  be  delivered  to  the 
superintendent  of  police. 

If  on  the  hearing  of  the  application  it  is  shown,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  justice  that  the  applicant  has  ceased  to  be 
a  common  prostitute,  and  if  the  applicant,  with  the  approval 
of  the  justice,  enters  into  a  recognizance,  with  or  without 
sureties,  as  to  the  justice  seems  meet,  the  justice  will  order 
that  she  be  relieved  from  periodical  medical  examination. 

Every  such  recognizance  will  he  deemed  to  be  forfeited 
if  at  any  time  during  the  term  for  which  it  is  entered  into 
the  woman  to  whom  it  relates  is  within  the  limits  of  any 
place  to  which  the  Acts  apply,  in  any  public  thoroughfare, 
street,  or  place,  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  or  other- 
wise within  those  limits  conducts  herself  as  a  common 
prostitute. 


4 

Document  suspended  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital.* 

Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866  to  1869. 
Periodical  Examinations  of  the  Common  Women. 
Plymouth  District. 

1.  All  women  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  above 
Acts  are  to  be  called  upon  to  sign  the  voluntary  submission 
paper  (vide  2nd  Schedule,  Form  H.,  Act  of  1869). 

2.  Should  any  woman  object  to  sign,  she  is  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  penal  consequences  attending  such  refusal, 
and  the  advantages  of  a  voluntary  submission  are  to  be 
pointed  out  to  her. 

3.  Any  such  woman  still  refusing  to  submit  herself  is  to 
be  proceeded  against  under  Section  4,  Act  of  1869,  her  name 
being  first  reported  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police  of  the 
Metropolis,  and  his  sanction  obtained. 

4.  A  complete  register  will  be  kept  by  the  police  of  all 
women  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Acts. 

5.  Periodical  examinations  are  to  be  made  of  such  women 
at  the  time  and  place  hereafter  mentioned. 

6.  Such  examinations  are  to  be  made  by  the  visiting 
surgeon  in  the  presence  of  a  female  attendant,  and  no 
other  person,  without  special  authority. 

7.  All  women  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  to 
be  examined  once  a  fortnight,  and  oftener  in  doubtful  cases, 
if  thought  necessary. 

8.  Absentees  are  to  be  brought  up  at  the  next  examina- 
tion to  that  which  they  ought  to  have  attended,  or  earlier 
if  practicable. 

9.  Should  more  women  be  found  to  be  diseased  than 
there  are  beds  vacant  in  hospital,  a  list  is  to  be  kept  of  such 
surplus  eases  in  order  that  they  may  be  sent  to  hospital  so 
soon  as  there  shall  be  room  for  them. 

\0.  All  new  comers  into  the  district,  being  known  prosti- 


*  This  is  a  copy  of  the  Document  referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence. 
See  Index ;  Penal  Consequences ;  New  Comers. 


tutes,  are  to  be  brought  immediately  under  the  operation  of 
the  Act. 

Places  of  examination  : — 3,  Flora  Lane,  back  of  the 
Octagon,  Plymouth. 
Opposite   the    Royal  Albert 
Hospital,  Devonport. 

Time  of  examination : — Plymouth  :  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays. 
Devonport  :  Tuesdays,  and 
Thursdays,   between  the 
hours  of  1 1  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 

By  Command  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Admiralty,  1st  February  1870. 


Prostitutes  in  Devonport  and  Plymouth,  and 
Stonehguse. 


Return  of  Watch  Com.mittees  of  the  Boroughs  of 
Devonport  and  Plymouth,  and  of  the  County  Constabu- 
lary at  Stonehouse. 


Plymouth. 

Devonport. 

Stonehouse. 

Totals. 

18G3  - 
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460 

1,462 
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169 

476 

1,352 
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393 

1,393 

1866  - 

810 

152 

208 

1,170 

1867  - 

510 

200 

280 

990 

1868  ■ 

452 

210 

222 

884 

12th  April  1870. 


Abstract  of  Lock  Cases  passed  through  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital,  Devonport,  between  the  3rd  De- 
cember 1863  and  30th  September  1869,  giving  the 
respective  per-centages  of  Syphilitic  and  Gonorrhoea 
Cases,  and  showing  the  striking  reduction  in  the  former. 
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System.* 

481.  days,  3rd  Dec. 

282 

162 

38-78 

57-45 

120 

31-32 

42-55 

35-6 

1863  to  31st  Mar. 

18G5  (35  beds). 

Undek  the  Act 

OE  1861. 

548  days,  1st  April 

422 

190 

64-51 

46-45 

226 

50-5 

53-55 

57-0 

1865  to  30th  Sept. 

1866  (average  oSi 

beds). 

TJndee  the  Act 

OF  1866. 

182  days,  1st  Oct. 

155 

54 

92-11 

34-84 

101 

61-5 

65-16 

71-51 

1866  to  31st  Mar. 

1867  (62  beds). 

183  days,  1st  April 
1867  to  30th  Sept. 

168 

60 

79-21 

35-72 

101 

48-0 

64-28 

59-14 

1867  (62  beds). 

182  days,  1st  Oct. 

238 

86 

74-87 

36-13 

152 

35-84 

6S-87 

49-90 

1867  to  31st  Mar. 

1868  (91  beds). 

183  days,  1st  April 
1868  to  30th  Sept. 

754 

193 

58-36 

25-60 

561 

22-86 

74-40 

31-97 

1868  (average 

1364  beds). 

182  days,  1st  Oct. 

1868  to  31st  Mar. 

1869  (162  beds). 

183  days,  1st  April 
1869  to  30th  Sept. 
1869  (162  beds). 

835 

148 

56-84 

17-72 

687 

26-36 

82-28 

31-76 

752 

134 

49-40 

17-82 

618 

24-92 

82-18 

*  Under  the  "  Voluntary  system  "  48  syphilitic  patients  and  20  eases 
of  gonorrhoea  were  discharged  uncured,  at  their  own  request. 
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Table  showing,  first,  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  mean  strength  of  Men  who  contracted  Venereal  Disease  in  Devonport 
District,  from  January  1865  to  June  1870;  second,  the  per-centage  of  Disease  among  the  Women  examined; 
third,  the  progressive  Diminution  in  the  Number  of  Prostitutes  and  Brothels  from  1865  to  1870. 


Tear. 


1865  • 

1866  - 

1867  - 

1868  • 

1869  - 
1S70  - 


Tliree  months  ending 


March  31st  - 
June  30th  - 
September  30th 
December  31st 
March  31st  - 
June  30th  - 
September  30th 
December  31st 
March  31st  - 
June  30th  - 
September  30th 
December  31st 
March  31st  - 
June  Snth  - 
September  30th 
December  31st 
March  31st  - 
June  30th  - 
September  30th 
December  31st 
March  31st  - 
June  30th 


1. 

Men. 

No.  per  1,000 
infected  in 
District. 


60 
55 
39 
30 
27 
24 
21 
24 
23 
34 
34 
20 
20 
30 
22 
21 
19 
27 
16 
16 
14 


♦  2. 

Women. 

No.  per  100 
found 
diseased. 


Year. 


100 
100 
100 
97 
100 
96 
95 
93 
95 
91 
90 
88 
74 
56 
30 
22 
21 
15 
11 
12 
7 


Prostitutes 
in  District. 


1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 
1870 


2,020 

1,770 

1,280 

1,020 

820 
620 


Brothels  in 
District. 


410 

375 

278 

224 

184 
120 


*  N.B. — Up  to  Midsummer  1868,  owing  to  insufficient  accommodatioa  iu  hospital,  only  those  women  were  brought  up  for  examination  who  were 
suspected  on  information  of  being  diseased.  Since  that  date  the  whole  number  of  prostitutes  have  been  periodically  examined.  This  will  account 
for  the  large  per-centage  of  disease  before  the  above  date. 


Paper  put  in  by  Mr.  P.  Hopgood. 


Portsmouth  Lock  Hospital. — Female  Lock  Patients. — Summary  of  Admissions. 
From  July  1  to  September  31,  1869,  both  inclusive. 


No.  remain- 
ing at  Date  of 
last  Return. 

No.  since 
admitted. 

Station  from. 

Cured. 

Dead. 

Otherwise  Discharged. 

No. 
remain- 
ing on. 

No.  of  Beds  occupied. 

Average  Time 
required  for 
Cure. 

No. 

Cause. 

Maxm. 

Minm. 

Average. 

99 

209 

Portsmouth 

195 

1 

17 

4  over  6  months 
11  misconduct 
2  Union 

95 

Ill 

84 

97 

46  days. 

From  October  1  to  December  31,  1869,  both  inclusive. 

95 

228 

Portsmouth 

196 

2 

4 
3 
5 

Uncured 
Imprisoned 
Not  diseased 

113 

120 

91 

104 

34  days. 

From  January  1,  1870,  to  March  31,  1870,  both  inclusive. 

113 

208 

Portsmouth 

199 

1 

16 
6 
4 

Imprisoned 
Not  diseased 
Pregnancy 

95 

120 

92 

109 

47  days. 

Return  of  Lock  Patients  in  the  Hospital  at  Portsmouth  during  the  quarter  ending  June  30th,  1870. 


Disease. 


be  a> 


Admitted. 


Number  of  Times  in  Hospital. 


1      2      3      4     5      6     7    8    9   10  11  12  13  14  15 


Ages  of  Women,  under 


15 


25 


30 


36 


40 


50 


60 


Dis- 
charged. 


Number 
of  Cases. 


Gonorrhoea  - 
Primary  syphilis 
Secondary  syphilis  - 
Gonorrhoea  and  pri- 
mary syphilis. 
Gonorrhoea  and  secon- 
dary sphilis. 
Primary  and  secon* 

dary  syphilis. 
Primary  and  secon- 
dary syphilis  and 
gonorrhoea. 
Venereal  warts 

Total  - 


77 

10 

1 

4 
3 


166 
14 
7 

3 

21 

1 


13 


225 


22 


82 


32 


32 


14 


15 


11 


92 


31 


160 
13 
2 
2 

17 

3 


203 


Number  of  the  above  admitted  imder  Certificate  L.  and  found  diseased  8 

Do.                            do.  healthy-  3 

Average  daily  number  of  patients  under  treatment  -  -  -105 

Average  duration  of  treatment        -        -        -  -  -        -  45  days. 

Number  of  women  discharged  pregnant    -        -  -  -        -  1 

Do.                do.      for  zymotic  diseases  -  -         -  0 

Do.               do.      for  other  causes     -  -  -        -  25  to  friends  and  reform;  2  imprisonment,  misconduct. 
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Return  of  Lock  Patients  in  the  Hospital  at  Portsmouth  during  the  quarter  ending  September  30th,  1870. 


Disease. 


Gonorrhoea  - 
Primary  syphilis 
Secondary  syphilis  - 
Gonorriioea  and  pri- 

mai'y  syohilis. 
Gonorrhoea  and  secon- 
dary syphilis. 
Primary  and  secon- 
dary syphilis. 
Primary  and  secon- 
dary syphilis  and 
gonorrhoea. 
Venereal  warts 
Five  days'  paper 

Total  - 


83 
11 


1° 


142 
7 
2 


27 
2 
1 

15 


Admitted. 


Number  of  Times  in  Hospital. 


12  3 


117     208  71 


42  27 


5      6     7    8    9   10  11  12  13  14  15  16 


10 


14 


Ages  of  Women  under 


15    20    25  30 


85 


94 


40    50  60 


Dis- 
charged. 


Number  of  the  above  admitted  under  Certificate  L.  and  found  diseased 
Do.  do.  healthy 

Average  daily  number  of  patients  under  treatment 
Average  duration  of  treatment 
Number  of  women  discharged  pregnant 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


for  zymotic  diseases 
for  other  causes 
to  friends 
to  homes 
to  service 


4 
4 
101 

35  days. 
I 

0 

1  taken  in  custody  for  having  stolen  some  boots,  Ac,  before  admittance, 
13 
9 
1 


Return  of  Lock  Patients  in  the  Hospital  at  Portsmouth  during  the  Quarter  ending  December  31st,  1870. 


from 
er. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Disease. 

o 

So 

a  c« 
IJ 

^1  . 

S  to 

JNumoer  or 

Tunes 

in  Hospital. 

Age 

s  of  W  omen 

under 

CD 

u 

1 

.3 

CS 

.O  (D 

S 

o 

■a 

■Js 

a 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

50 

60 

s 

a 

a 

o 

& 

Pi 

« 

Gonorrhoea  - 

48 

137 

39 

25 

18 

16 

14 

11 

9 

4 

1 

2 

2 

38 

78 
4 

20 

4 

1 

120 

2 

2 

1 

60 
8 

Primary  syphilis 

5 

8 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

6 

Secondary  syphilis  - 

6 

1 

3 

Gonorrhoea  and  pri- 

4 

13 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

2 

2 

10 

7 

mary  syphilis. 

Gonorrhoea  and 

8 

20 

5 

4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

5 

12 

2 

1 

21 

7 

secondary  syphilis. 

Primary  and  secon- 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

dary  syphilis. 

Primary  and  secon- 

1 

1 

1 

dary  syphilis  and 

! 

gonorrhoea. 

Venereal  warts 

4 

10 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

4 

8 

1 

6 

Admitted  under  L. 

5 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

5 

certificate  and 

5  days  paper. 

found  healthy. 

Total 

76 

198 

53 

38 

30 

25 

19 

13 

9 

6 

2 

2 

2 

60 

106 

24 

6 

2 

174 

3 

4 

1 

92 

Number  of  the  above  admitted  under  Certificate  L.  and  found  diseased 
Average  daily  number  of  patients  under  treatment  - 
Average  duration  of  treatment  -        -        .        .  . 
Number  of  women  discharged  pregnant  uncured 

Do.  do.         for  zymotic  diseases  - 

Do.  do.         for  lunacy 

Do.  cured  and  sent  to  reformatories  or  homes 

Do.  do.         do.  friends 

Do.  sent  to  prison  .... 


Do. 


do.  to  union  workhouse 


32  days. 
1 


3 
11 
2 


Bekabeb. 


Imprisoned  for  attempting  to  escape  out  of  hospital. 

sent  to  prison  for  disorderly  conduct. 
The  want  of  a  few  separate  wards  is  much  x'elt. 


None 


5  M  4 
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Return  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Lock  Cases  passed  through  the  Royal  Portsmouth  Hospital, 
Landport,  between  the  8th  Octobei-  1866  and  the  31st  of  March  1869,  giving  the  respective  Per-centage  of 
Syphilitic  and  Gonorrhcea  Cases,  and  showing  the  Reduction  in  the  first-mentioned  Cases. 


Detail  of  Syphilitic  Cases. 

Syphilis. 

Gonorrhoea. 

CQ 

o 

Primary. 

Secondary. 

— 



Total  Cases  of  eac 

Number  of  Cases. 

Average  Days  of 
Treatment. 

Per-centage  of 
Cases. 

Number  of  Cases. 

Average  Days  of 
Treatment. 

Per-centage  of 
Cases. 

Number  of  Cases. 

Average  Days  of 
Treatment. 

Per-centage  of 
Cases. 

Number  of  Cases. 

Average  Days  of 
Treatment. 

Pei--centage  of 
Cases. 

174 

8th  Oct.  1S66  to  31st  Mar.  1867 

257 

67 

67-9 

26-8 

190 

29-41 

74 

1 

84 

-39 

183 

1st  Apr.  1867  to  30th  Sept.  1867 

248 

9.5 

42  •  83 

38-31 

153 

49-93 

61-69 

13 

39 

5-25 

16 

32 

6-45 

182 

1st  Oct.  1867  to  31st  Mar.  1868 

179 

66 

70-54 

36-87 

113 

37  ■  25 

63-13 

6 

27 

3-36 

8 

77 

5 

183 

1st  Apr.  1868  to  30th  Sept.  1868 

422 

114 

61-52 

27 

308 

26-33 

70-62 

12 

39 

2-81 

23 

33 

5-71 

182 

1st  Oct.  1868  to  31st  Mar.  1869 

422 

126 

77-95 

29-89 

296 

37-92 

70-14 

13 

44 

3-85 

48 

79 

11-37 

(^continued.') 


Detail  of  Syphilitic  C'a.ses. 

Prim.ary  and 
Secondary. 

Primary  and 
Gonorrhoea. 

Secondary  and 
Gonorrhoea. 

Primary,  Secondary, 
and  Gonorrhrea. 

GO 
0) 

o 

o 

CO 

<*- 

o 

o 

CO 

o 

o 

OS 

Cm 
O 

o 

o 

o 

Number  of  Cas 

Average  Days 
Treatment. 

Per-centage 
Cases. 

Number  of  Cas 

Average  Days 
Treatment. 

Per-centage 
Cases. 

Number  of  Cas 

Average  Days 
Treatment. 

Per-centage 
Cases. 

Number  of  Caf 

Average  Days 
Treatment. 

Per-centage 
Cases. 

Number  of  Cas 

Average  Days 
Treatment. 

Per-centage 
Cases. 

174 

8th  Oct.  1866  to  31st  Mar.  1867 

26 

33-56 

10-12 

36 

93-8 

14 

4 

118 

1-56 

183 

1st  Apr.  1 867  to  30th  Sept.  1867 

2 

121 

•81 

38 

35-55 

12-33 

24 

49 

9-67 

2 

79 

-81 

182 

1st  Oct.  1867  to  31st  Mar.  1868 

20 

51 

11-21 

31 

90 

17-32 

1 

27 

•53 

83 

1st  Apr.  1868  to  30th  Sept.  1868 

2 

74 

-47 

18 

64 

4-26 

58 

70-90 

11-11 

1 

166 

-23 

182 

1st  Oct.  1868  to  31st  Mar.  1889 

11 

134 

2-61 

9 

77 

2-13 

40 

69-54 

9-47 

5 

9, 

1^18 

Paper  put  in  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Bare. 
Return  from  Medical  Officer,  Aldershot. 


The  Lock  Hospital,  Aldershot, 
Sir,  January  6,  1871. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  a  Return  of  patients 
in  the  hospital  during  the  qviarter  ending  December  31st, 
18/0,  stating  the  number  of  admissions,  with  the  character 
of  the  disease,  necessitating  in  each  case  their  detention 
for  medical  treatment  under  tlie  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
of  1866  and  1869. 

The  following  is  a  correct  summary  of  the  Report : — 

During  the  quarter  examinations  were  held  on  76  days, 
and  1,570  women  attended;  of  these  160  were  found 
diseased,  and  detained ;  221  were  not  examined  (from 
natiu'al  causes),  and  1,189  were  free  fi-om  disease. 

Fifteen  women  were  received  from  Windsor.  25  women 
were  received  from  Winchester. 

Total  admission  from  all  places,  200. 


Character  of  Disease. 
Gonorrhcea  ... 
Primary  syphilis     -  : 
Secondary  syphilis  -  -  - 

Secondary  and  primary  syphilis 
Gonorrhoea  and  secondary  syphiUs  - 
Primary  and  secondary  syphilis  » 


140 
26 
15 
11 
7 
1 


200 


Remaining  from  previous  quarter,  49.  Total  under 
treatment,  quarter  ending  December  .'^1,  209. 

Discharged  cured    -  -  .  -  191 

To  friends   -         -  -  -  -  19 

To  refuges  -  -  -          -  -  18 

Remaining  in  hosj)ital  for  further  treatment,  58. 

In  addition  to  the  special  diseases  comprised  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  one  patient 
sufPered  from  a  severe  attack  of  jaundice;  one  from 
pleurisy ;  one,  haemoptysis  (pthisis) ;  two,  erysipelas ;  one, 
cardiac  valvular  disease  with  dropsy  ;  one,  rheumatic  fever; 
one,  mild  gastric  fever  ;  two,  bronchitis ;  two,  epilepsy ; 
five,  neuralgia  ;  one,  large  carbuncle  ;  five,  diarrhoea ;  four, 
hysteria;  one,  prolapsus  vagiroe,  &c.  Several  also  were 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy. 

In  comparing  statistics  of  the  part  with  those  of  the 
preceding  year  it  will  be  observed  that  disease  among  the 
prostitutes  in  Aldershot  was  less  in  1870  than  in  1869. 
Thus  the  number  of  attendances  for  examination  during 
1869  amounted  to  5,963.  755  women  were  found  diseased, 
of  whom  737  was  treated  in  this  Hospital  and  18  in  the 
London  Dock. 

During  the  year  1870  just  passed  examinations  were  held 
on  275  days ;  the  number  of  attendances  were  6,895.  652 
women  were  found  diseased,  and  consequently  detained ;  of 
these,  152  were  first  admissions. 

This  Hospital  has  during  the  year  afforded  treatment  to 
women  coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  in  Windsor  and  Winchester.  The  latter 
station  having  been  just  gazetted,  sending  its  first  delivery 
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of  women  in  January.  The  number  received  from  each  of 
those  districts  within  the  12  months  has  been,— 

Windsor,  46.  Winchester,  162.  -; 

From  the  information  given  me  I  am  glad  to  learn  of 
the  acknowledged  benefits  to  those  places,  which  the 
seclusion  for  medical  treatment  of  diseased  women  under 
my  charge  has  produced. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  under  treatment 
during  the  year  1870  has  been, — 

Remaining  in  hospital,  December  31,  1869  -  33 
Admissions  since  :  Aldershot         -  -  652 

Windsor  -  -  46 

Winchester       -  162 

Total        -         -  893 

As  I  informed  you  in  my  last  Quarterly  Report,  an 
unfavourable  and  for  many  weeks  progressive  increase  in 
the  admissions  for  venereal  into  military  hospitals  had 
taken  place,  caused  by  the  importation  of  disease  by  newly 
arrived  regiments,  recruits,  and  their  companions,  tramps, 
&c.,  consequently  the  number  of  women  admitted  to  this 
Hospital  during  the  quarter  ending  October  31st,  was 
larger  than  in  preceding  quarters,  the  character  of  the 
disease  being  also  notably  influenced.  I  therefore  greatly 
feared  that  the  military  returns  for  the  year  would  com- 
pare very  unfavom-ably  with  the  preceding  one,  by  showing 
an  increase  of  some  magnitude  in  the  admissions  for 
venereal.  I  am  much  relieved  on  hearing  from  Inspector- 
General  Lawson  that  such  is  not  the  case,  but  that  notwith- 
standing the  evident  danger  of  a  rapid  increase  of  disease 
among  Ihe  troops  generally,  the  efforts  used  in  this  Hos- 
pital, to  the  great  benefit  of  which  he  bears  a  willing 
evidence,  have  been  successful  in  reducing  disease,  and  of 
effectually  checking  the  undoubted  tendency  to  crowding 


the  military  hospital  with  venereal  cases.  The  average 
number  of  troops  at  this  station  during  the  last  12  months 
has  been  considerably  larger  than  in  former  years. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  record  that  during  the  year  I 
have  been  enabled  to  place  56  of  the  women  under  my 
charge  into  very  suitable  penitentiaries.  The  frequent 
accounts  received  of  their  conduct  from  the  managers  of 
these  excellent  institutions  have  been  most  pleasing ; 
while  numerous  letters  from  the  women  themselves  are 
filled  with  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  exhibit  a  firm 
determination  to  abandon  those  sinful  habits  which  they 
feel  have  produced  very  baneful  consequences,  and  to  avail 
themselves  thankfully  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a 
temporary  seclusion  in  these  asylums,  to  adopt  a  strictly 
honest  and  virtuous  path  during  the  future. 

A  good  deal  of  energy,  there  being  no  reformatory  near 
Aldershot,  has  been  required  in  order  to  gain  admission 
for  these  poor  women  into  homes  suited  to  their  peculiar 
cases.  An  immense  correspondence  has  been  needed,  but 
the  good  results  already  obtained  in  reclaiming  in  one  year 
so  many  women  in  the  midst  of  their  sin  will  be  abun- 
dantly encouraging  to  me  to  persevere  in  my  efforts  for  the 
rescue  of  others  I  may  in  the  present  year  have  vinder  my 
care. 

I  have  to  convey  thanks  for  the  allowance  of  an  extra 
diet,  &c.  for  the"  patients  confined  to  these  wards  on 
Christmas  day.  While  the  greater  enjoyment  existed 
among  the  inmates,  perfect  order  prevailed,  and  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  was  evident  in  every  one. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  patients  during  the  year 
has  been  satisfactory;  not  a  single  imprisonment  has 
occurred,  and  but  few  have  required  serious  rebuke. 

I  have,  &c. 

J.  Coleman  Bark, 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Medical  Officer  in  charge. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 


Paper  put  in  by  Mr.  J.  Lane. 


The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  quarterly 
abstract  returns  made  by  the  police,  will  show  the  real 
facts  of  the  case.  Commencing  from  the  first  quarter 
of  1868,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  back  than  this. 


it  gives  the  number  of  hospital  beds  provided,  the  pi'opor- 
tion  of  women  found  diseased  to  the  number  on  the  register, 
and  also  the  proportion  of  cases  of  disease  to  the  number  of 
examinations  made. 


Number  of 
Hospital  Beds 
provided. 

Period. 

Proportion  per  cent,  of  women  dis- 
eased to  the  Number  of  Women  on  the 
Register,  calculated  upon  the  Number 
reraainiiiK  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
Quarter,  together  with  the  New  Cases 
added  during  the  current  Quarter. 

Proportion  per  cent,  of  Cases  of 
Disease  to  the  Number  of  Examinations 
made. 

Average  Number 
of  Examinations 
per  quarter  of 
each  Woman  on 
the  Register. 

Number 

of 
"Women. 

Number 
Diseased. 

Ratio  per 
cent. 

Number  of 
Examina- 
nations. 

Cases 
of 
Disease. 

Ratio  i^cr 
cent. 

1868. 

348 

1st  quarter 

1,955 

811* 

46-5 

1,274 

811 

63-6 

0-6 

484 

2nd  „ 

2,583 

1,094 

42*3 

2,212 

1.094 

49-4 

0-8 

517 

3rd  „ 

2,966 

1,296 

43-6 

3,307 

1,296 

39-1 

1-1 

517 

4th 

2,899 

1,220 

42- 

4,668 

1,220 

26-1 

1-6 

1869. 

542 

1st  quarter 

3,020 

1,254 

41-5 

6,974 

1,254 

17-9 

2-3 

582 

2nd  „ 

3,006 

1,226 

40-7 

8.037 

1,226 

15-2 

2-6 

582 

3rd  „ 

2,958 

1,133 

38-3 

9,745 

1,133 

11-6 

3-2 

582 

4th      „            -  - 

2,883 

1,092 

37-8 

9,922 

1,092 

11- 

3-4 

1870. 

672 

1st  quarter 

3,467 

1,249 

36- 

12,342 

1,249 

9-1 

3-5 

672 

2nd      „            -  - 

3,775 

1,027 

27-2 

13,638 

1,227 

7-5 

3-6 

672 

3rd  „ 

3,672 

993 

24-3 

13,139 

993 

7-5 

3-5 

*  The  numbers  for  the  annual  and  quarterly  periods  do  not  exactly  correspond,  one  set  of  tables  having  been  made  up  to  the  last  Satnrdaii 
the  other  to  the  last  day  of  the  respective  periods.   Tlie  discrepancy,  however,  in  no  way  affects  the  general  results. 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increased  number 
of  patients  sent  into  Lock  hospitals  was  simultaneous  with 
the  increased  number  of  beds  provided  for  their  reception, 
the  increase  in  the  beds  having  been  gradually  made  as  the 
necessity  for  it  became  apparent.  This  increase  was  required 
partly  on  account  of  the  addition  of  new  liistricts,  partly 
on  account  of  the  necessity  of  providing  additional  accom- 
modation in  the  old  districts.  The  increased  number  of 
patients  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  a  diminishing  ratio 
of  disease,  which  was  in  fact,  as  the  table  shows,  steadily 
taking  place.  It  merely  indicates  increased  efficiency  in 
the  administration  of  the  Acts.  Thus  it  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  1868  that  enough  beds  were  provided  to  receive 

26937. 


all  the  women  who  were  diseased,  and  it  was  only  then 
that  periodical  examination  of  all  those  known  to  the 
police  began  to  be  regularly  practised.  It  was  not  in 
fact  till  the  beginning  of  186,9  that  the  system  can  be 
said  to  have  been  brought  into  anything  like  good  working 
order. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  number  of  Lock  hospital  admis- 
sions increased,  but  it  was  solely  for  the  reasons  which  I 
have  just  stated,  while  reference  to  the  table  will  show  the 
significant  fact  that  from  the  time  when  the  Acts  began 
to  be  properly  enforced,  there  was  a  constant  diminution  in 
the  number  of  patients,  excepting  when  an  increase  was 
caused  by  the  inclusion  of  new  districts.    Thus  the  increase 
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at  the  beginning  of  1869,  was  caused  by  the  inclusion  of 
Colchester ;  and  the  larger  increase  at  the  commencement 
of  1870,  by  the  addition  of  Greenwich,  Winchester,  Dover, 
Deal,  Canterbury,  Maidstone,  Gravesend,  and  South- 
ampton. 

But  a  better  indication  of  the  diminution  of  disease 
which  has  been  effected  by  the  Acts  will  be  found  by  re- 
ferring to  the  per-centage  of  women  found  diseased  to  the 
number  of  women  on  the  register.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
ratio  was  diminishing,  even  under  the  imperfect  adminis- 
tration of  1868,  during  which  year  it  fell  from  46  5  to  42 
per  cent.,  but  since  that  time  the  decrease  has  been  much 
more  marked,  the  rate  having  gradually  fallen  to  24-3  in 
the  third  quarter  of  18/0,  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable 
influence  exerted  by  the  addition  of  so  many  new  districts. 


There  is,  in  fact,  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  minimum 
obtainable  has  not  yet  been  nearly  reached. 

The  table  also  gives  the  ratio  of  cases  of  disease  to  the 
number  of  examinations  made,  a  point  of  considerable  inte- 
rest, and  which  likewise  shows  a  constant  and  large  dimi- 
nution. This  mode  of  calculation  does  not,  however, 
afford  so  reliable  a  criterion  of  the  diminution  of  disease  as 
the  other,  unless  the  examinations  are  conducted  with  equal 
frequency  in  the  several  periods  compared;  otherwise, 
frequent  examinations  will  unduly  diminish  the  ratio  of 
disease,  and  exaggerate  the  apparent  benefit ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  mode  of  calculation,  frequent  examinations 
would  have  rather  the  opposite  effect,  by  ensuring  its  more 
early  and  certain  detection. 


Number  of 
Hospital 
Beds  pro- 
vided. 


Period. 


Proportion  per  cent,  of  Woman  dis- 
eased to  the  Number  of  Women 
on  the  Register,  calculated  upon 
the  Number  remaining  at  the  end 
of  the  previous  Quarter,  togetlier 
with  the  New  Cases  added  during 
the  current  Quarter. 


Number  of 
Women. 


Number 
Diseased. 


Eate  per 
Cent. 


Proportion  per  cent,  of  Cases  of 
Disease  to  the  Number  of  Examinar 
tions  made. 


Number 
of  Exami- 
nations. 


Cases  of 
Disease. 


Kate  per 
Cent. 


96 


2nd 

)> 

162 

JJ 

3rd 

j> 

>» 

4th 

?) 

)> 

1869, 

1st 

)) 

JJ 

2nd 

)> 

3J 

)> 

3rd 

J> 

4th 

)j 

» 

1870, 

1st 

jj 

J) 

2nd 

j> 

>J 

3rd 

1868,  1st  quarter 


1,219 
1,092 
962 
812 
760 
733 
747 
716 
665 


422 
421 
407 
387 
321 
288 
316 
184 
156 


34 
38 
42 
47 
42 
34 
42 
25 
23 


753 
1,348 
1,946 
1,828 
2,036 
2,633 
2,750 
2,894 
2,886 


422 
421 
407 
387 
321 
288 
316 
184 
156 


56 
31 
20' 
21' 
13' 
10' 
11- 
5- 
5' 


120 


1868,  1st  quarter 
„     2nd  „  - 
„     3rd  „  - 
„     4th  „  - 

1869,  1st  „  - 
„  2nd  „  - 
„  3rd  „  - 
„     4th  „  - 

1870,  1st  „  - 
„  2nd  „  - 
„     3rd  „  - 


545 
560 
632 
683 
807 
809 
844 
823 
783 
793 
743 


91 
200 
226 
220 
213 
198 
210 
228 
213 
184 
156 


16 

35 
35 
32 
26 
24 

24-8 
27-7 
27-2 
23-2 
20-9 


130 
446 
706 
752 
1,925 
2,241 
2,559 
2,498 
2,538 
3,078 
2,886 


91 
200 
226 
220 
213 
198 
210 
228 
213 
184 
156 


70- 

44-8 

32- 

29-2 

11- 

8- 

8- 

9- 

7- 

5- 

5- 


1868,  1st  quarter 
„  2nd  „  - 
„  3rd  „  - 
„     4th  „  - 

1869,  1st  „  - 
„  2nd  „  - 
„  3rd  „  - 
„     4tb  „  - 

1870,  1st  „  - 
„  2nd  „  - 
„     3rd  „  - 


284 
275 
299 
272 
270 
298 
286 
323 
349 
417 
414 


190 
160 
172 
151 
172 
186 
156 
151 
90 
85 
127 


66-9 

58-1 

61- 

55- 

63- 

62- 

54- 

46- 

25- 

20- 

30- 


327 
289 
435 
616 
747 
991 
1,294 
1,393 
1,468 
1,486 
1,320 


190 
160 
172 
151 
172 
186 
156 
151 
90 
85 
127 


58-1 
55-3 
39-5 
24-5 
23- 
18-1 
12- 
10-8 
6-1 
5-7 
9-6 


1868,  1st  quarter 
„     2nd  „  - 
„     3rd  „  - 
„     4th  „  - 

1869,  1st  „  - 
„  2nd  „  - 
„  3rd  „  - 
„     4th  „  - 

1870,  1st  „  - 
„  2nd  „  - 
„     3rd  ,.  - 


260 
301 
336 
340 
311 
387 
388 
366 
365 
432 
428 


221 
175 
228 
208 
185 
193 
193 
183 
147 
164 
195 


85- 

57-1 

67-8 


61' 
59' 
49 
49 
50- 
40' 
37' 
45' 


311 

473 
730 
969 
1,128 
1,460 
1,739 
1,625 
1,649 
1,795 
1,898 


221 
175 
228 
208 
185 
193 
193 
183 
147 
161 
195 


2 
8-9 
8-9 
10-3 
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I. — Papek  forwarded  from  the  Home  Office. 


MEMORIAL. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  II.  A.  Bruce,  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 


('66.) 


The  Memorial  adopted  at  a  conference  of  delegates 
from  associates  and  committees  formed  in  various  towns  for 
promoting  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

We  beg  to  address  ourselves  to  you.  Right  Honourable 
Sir,  on  the  ground  that  you  are  the  constitutional  protector 
of  the  civil  population  of  these  realms.  The  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  although  confined  to  districts  entitled  naval 
and  military,  make  no  reference  to  soldiers  or  sailors,  but 
take  effect  solely  on  the  female  portion  of  the  civil  popula- 
tion. Women  are  hereby  subjected  to  a  rule  more  arbitrary 
than  any  contained  in'our  na^^al  or  military  code.  As  these 
Acts  are  becoming  better  known  to  the  English  people, 
they  are  more  and  more  met  by  moral  reprobation ;  nor 
could  any  one  expect  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  corruption 
of  any  portion  of  their  women  for  the  convenience  of  soldiers 
and  sailors.  We  unhesitatingly  adopt  an  ancient  sentiment, 
that  an  injustice  to  the  meanest  citizen  is  an  insult  to  the 
whole  community.  Grant  that  a  woman  who  trades  in  her 
person  is  the  meanest  of  citizens,  yet  she  does  not  cease 
to  be  a  citizen,  much  less  to  be  a  woman.  In  our  belief, 
we  are  speaking  truthfully  and  soberly  in  pronouncing  the 
treatment  of  the]women  indecent,  depraving,  and  barbarous. 
Moreover,  the  Acts  overthrow  legal  safeguards  for  aU 
women,  as  is  stated  below  in  detail.  To  us  it  seems  that 
the  phrase  instrumental  rape,  applied  by  a  leading  physician 
to  that  which  is  by  the  Acts  called  medical  examination,  is 
strictly  correct.  It  is  applied,  not  because  disease  exists, 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  curing  diseases,  but  merely  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  woman  may  be  pronounced  by  the  autho- 
iities  fit  for  prostitution.  The  process  is  used  even  against 
wives  and  against  women  who  recently  have  been  or  are 
about  to  be  mothers.  Such  violation  of  the  person  is,  in 
our  judgment,  an  intrinsic  wickedness;  and  we  feel  called 
upon  to  avow  this  judgment  plainly.  If  this  sentiment  be 
true,  legislation  is  desecrated,  and  Parliament  is  dis- 
honoured, when  such  things  are  enacted.  None  can  deny 
that  resistance  is  nature's  own  command.  Far  smaller 
atrocities  have  been  held  by  historians  to  justify  insurrec- 
tion. It  appears  to  us  inevitable,  that  to  uphold  such  laws 
will  make  law  itself  fall  into  contempt,  police  and  surgeons 
into  hatred  with  the  unsophisticated  millions  of  the  nation. 
We  cannot  understand  the  condition  of  m'nd  which  believes 
that  an  unnatural,  degrading,  filthy,  and  ruinous  vice  can 
be  profitably  regulated  by  Government  for  the  comfort  and 
health  of  soldiers.  Physicians  who  study  to  make  men 
healthy  and  comfortable  in  such  vice  proclaim  their  own 
imbecility.  To  sacrifice  women's  legal  and  moral  rights  to 
the  lusts  of  men,  with  the  certainty  of  establishing  among 
us  a  solid  mass  of  incurably  depraved  women,  we  can  call 
nothing  but  manifest  and  utter  wickedness.  Believing 
that  this  is  the  plain  truth,  we  have  felt  bound  to  express  it! 

When  we  proceed  to  examine  these  Acts  in  their  purely 
legal  aspect,  they  present  the  following  remarkable  fea- 
tures : — 

1.  Whenever  any  naval  principle  is  introduced  into  our 
legislation  it  is  the  established  practice  to  commence  with 
a  preamble  declaring  and  explaining  the  necessity  of  the 
Act.    No  such  preamble  is  to  be  found  in  these  Acts. 

la.  Throughout  the  Act  the  large  discretionary  powers 
given  to  the  police  are,  in  terms,  restricted  to  the  superin- 
tendent, but  by  their  interpretation  clauses — 

The  term  "  superintendent "  in  England  includes  "  in- 
spector;" and  in  Ireland  it  includes  "head  constable  or 
any  other  constable  duly  authorised  by  the  inspector 
general." 

It  would  be  reasonable  enough  that  any  power  given  to 
an  inferior  ofiBcer  should  be  likewise  vested  in  his  superiors, 
but  it  is  a  most  important  innovation  to  vest  power  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  in  a  superior  ofiicer,  and  then,  by  in- 
terpretation clauses,  to  extend  those  powers  to  ofHcers  of  a 
lower  grade. 

This  observation  is  the  more  important  because  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  officers  who  are  empowered  to  put  the  Act 
in  force  must,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  found  his  belief 
as  to  the  character  of  the  women  whom  he  seeks  to  bring 


under  the  Act  upon  information  derived  either  from  women 
of  the  same  class  or  from  a  low  class  of  men ;  and  it  is 
therefore  highly  important  that  they  should  be  men  of 
cultivated  intelligence  and  experience. 

2.  The  certified  hospitals,  to  which  women  suffering 
under  disease  are  sent,  are  practically  prisons.  Every 
woman,  while  being  conveyed  thither,  and  also  while  de- 
tained there,  is  legally  in  custody ;  and  any  disobedience 
to  any  of  the  regulations  of  the  hospital  subjects  the  offender, 
on  summary  conviction,  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour 
for  from  one  to  three  months.  These  regulations  which 
thus  possess  the  force  of  law  are  made  by  the  managers  of 
each  certified  hospital,  in  other  words,  by  the  hospital  com- 
mittee, who  are  thus  invested  with  the  powers  hitherto 
confined  to  visiting  magistrates. 

An  apparent  precaution  is  added  in  the  provision  that 
such  regulations  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  in  writing 
of  the  Admiralty  or  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  There 
is  no  provision,  however,  that  the  regulations  are  not  to  be 
binding  until  they  have  received  such  approval ;  and  any 
prin'  ed  copy  that  purports  to  be  "  such  regulations,"  and 
is  signed  by  the  inspector  of  certified  hospitals,  or  the  chief 
medical  officer,  is  to  be  evidence  of  their  due  making  and 
approval,  without  apparently  any  signature  whatever  from 
either  the  Admiralty  or  the  Secretary  of  State. 

3.  The  voluntary  submission  is,  in  its  terms,  simply  a 
submission  to  a  periodical  medical  examination  ;  no  hint  is 
given  that  it  is  an  instrumental  examination,  or  that  its 
signature  is  equivalent  to  an  admission  that  the  signers  are 
common  prostitutes  ;  or  that  from  the  time  of  their  signature 
they  will  be  in  effect  prisoners  on  parole.  In  estimating  this 
point  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  majority  of  the  women 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  that  it  is  the  object  of  the 
policeman  to  induce  them  to  sign,  and  it  is  not  therefore  to 
be  wondered  at  that  at  all  the  stations  where  the  Act  has 
been  put  in  force  the  women  speedily  make  every  endeavom* 
to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  the  so-called  voluntary 
submission  into  which  a  large  number  of  them  feel  they 
have  been  entrapped. 

4.  The  signature  of  this  voluntary  submission  is  to  have 
the  same  effect  as  tlie  order  of  a  justice,  subjecting  the 
woman  to  an  examination. 

Where  the  policeman  proceeds  by  "  information,"  the 
magistrate  is  left  entirely  to  his  own  discretion  to  determine 
what  amount  of  evidence,  and  of  what  nature,  is  "  good 
cause  "  for  the  policeman's  belief ;  and  also  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term  •  '  common  prostitute."  As  a  matter 
of  practice  that  phrase  is  held  to  cover  not  (inly  women 
whose  sole  visible  means  of  subsistence  is  prostitution,  but 
also  women  who,  being  dependent  for  support  upon  some 
precarious  occupation,  such  as  washing,  mangling,  &c., 
resort  to  the  streets  from  time  to  time  to  eke  out  their 
means  of  subsistence,  and  also  women  who  are  living  ex- 
clusively with  one  soldier. 

5.  According  to  the  Act,  any  woman  who  on  examina- 
tion receives  a  certificate  that  she  is  suffering  from  disease, 
may,  if  she  think  fit,  proceed  voluntarily  to  a  certified 
hospital,  and  place  herself  there  for  medical  treatment,  but 
if  she  neglects  or  refuses  to  do  so,  she  is  to  be  apprehended 
and  conveyed  to  the  hospital  in  custody.  Nevertheless  in 
practice,  at  Canterbury  at  aU  events,  every  woman  on  re- 
ceiving the  certificate  has  hitherto  been  immediately  im- 
prisoned and  not  allowed  to  return  home,  even  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  with  friends  or  procuring  a 
change  of  dress. 

6.  Under  the  ordinary  criminal  law,  the  limit  of  a 
magistrate's  power  of  imprisonment  on  summary  convic- 
tions is  six  months,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  does 
not  extend  bejond  three  months,  and  this  although  he 
is  subject  to  all  the  checks  that  necessarily  in  this  country 
attend  a  public  hearing  of  the  case. 

By  these  Acts  a  woman  may  be  detained  for  nine  months 
under  one  certificate  made  without  any  of  those  checks, 
and  not  by  a  magistrate  but  by  a  surgeon  on  his  own  sole 
opinion,  which  is  confessedly  one  of  much  difficulty. 

5  N  2 
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§  29.  ('60.)  7.  This  order  for  periodical  examination  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  imprisoned  for  an  offence  against  tlie  Act,  shall,  on 
her  discliarge  from  her  imprisonment,  cease  to  operate,  if 
the  visiting  surgeon,  at  the  time  of  her  discharge,  certifies 

§  8.  ('69.)  in  v.Titing  that  she  is  free  from  contagious  disease  ;  but  the 
proof  that  such  certificate  exists  is  to  lie  on  her ;  while  the 
certificate  itself,  which  she  has  thus  to  prove,  and  which  is 
to  he  her  protection  from  the  superintendent  of  police,  is  to 
be  dehvered  not  to  her,  but  to  the  superintendent  of  police 
himself,  and  to  be  retained  by  him. 

§  42.  COO.)  8.  Any  action  or  proceeding  against  any  person  for  any- 
thing done  in  pursuance  or  intended  execution  of  this  Act, 
must  be  commenced  within  three  months  after  the  thing 
done. 

Notice  in  writing  of  the  action,  and  of  the  cause  thereof, 
must  be  given  to  the  intended  defendant  one  month  before 
the  commencement  of  the  action.  It  has  long  been  settled 
law  that  the  notice  of  such  an  action  as  this  must  be  framed 
with  as  mucli  care  and  technical  accuracy  as  any  of  the 
subsequent  pleadings.  It  cannot  therefore  he  prepared 
without  professional  assistance,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  action 
must  practically  be  commenced  within  two  months  of  the 
act  done. 

2-1  &  2p  Vict.      In  the  case  of  actions  against  persons  acting  in  the  exe- 
c.  9fi,  ^  ii.j>.     cution  of  the  ordinary  criminal  law,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Acts,  where  there  are  exceptional 
provisions,  parties  aggrieved  have  six  months  within  which 
24  &  2.)  Vict,  to  bring  an  action,  including  one  month's  notice,  so  that, 
c.  97,  §  71.      practically,  those  actions  have  to  be  commenced  within  five 
months  after  the  thing  done.    The  present  Act,  there- 
fore, wliile  appearing  to  diminish  the  period  by  one-half, 
really  diminishes  it  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  two,  and  as 
the  Act  complained  of  would  generally  be  connected  with 
§§  7  &  y.        an  imprisonment,  which  may  extend  to  nine  months,  and 
in  the  slightest  cases  would  usually  extend  to  one  month, 
the  whole  time  of  possible  prosecution  would  usually  have 
already  been  swallowed  up  ;  so  that  these  provisions  prac- 
tically secure  absolute  immunity  for  any  conduct  however 
illegal. 

§  42.  i.'(iG.)  9.  If,  nevertheless,  an  action  is  brought,  the  defendant 
may  plead  to  the  action  without  going  into  any  details,  and, 
therefore,  without  disclosing  the  nature  of  the  defence  he 
intends  to  rely  upon  at  the  trial ;  and  the  verdict,  if  given 
for  the  defendant,  is  to  carry  full  costs,  while,  if  given  for 
the  plaintiil,  it  is  to  carry  no  costs  at  all  without  a  special 
certificate  from  the  judge,  and  even  then  it  will  not  carry 
full  costs. 

Turning  now  to  the  physical  aspect  of  the  question,  we 
may  observe  that  these  Acts  will  fail  to  accomphsh  the 
objects  they  are  intended  to  achieve.  A  system  essentially 
similar  to  tliat  embodied  in  them  has  been  long  tried  in 
several  continental  cities,  and  the  uniform  experience  of 
that  system  where  it  has  been  tried  is  signal  failure.  There 
are  many  reasons  vv'hy  prostitutes  rebel  against  and  resist 
an  enforced  system  of  sanitary  surveillance.  They  value 
their  personal  liberty  as  highly  as  other  women  do,  and 
therefore  resist  as  a  galling  indignity  the  obligation  im- 
posed upon  them  of  submitting  themselves  when  healthy, 
as  well  as  when  diseased,  to  periodical  medical  inspection. 
They  know  that  submission  to  the  system  causes  them  to 
be  registered  and  recognised  as  common  prostitutes,  and 
that  to  be  so  is  pecuniarily  injurious  to  them,  because  with 
certain  important  exceptions  the  majority  of  men  who 
consort  with  prostitutes  prefer  those  who  are  not  registered. 
A  large  nvimber  of  women  who  practise  prostitution  more 
or  less  continuously,  but  who  have  not  adopted  it  as  a 
profession,  also  resist  registration. 

To  be  registered,  and  if  found  diseased  to  be  forcibly 
carried  off  and  imprisoned  in  a  hospital,  would  change  the 
whole  structvue  and  arrangement  of  their  lives :  the  rela- 
tions which  they  may  have  formed  would  be  abruptly 
ended ;  milliners,  dressmakers,  sempstresses,  domestic 
servants,  &c.  who  eke  out  a  precarious  existence,  or  pro- 
vide themselves  with  coveted  luxuries  in  the  form  of 
dress,  &c.  by  recourse  to  occasional  prostitution,  would 
at  once  lose  their  business  connexions,  or  if  in  situations 
would  be  discliarged.  Their  characters  would  be  lost,  and 
they  would  find  it  impossible  to  reinstate  themselves  in  their 
former  positions  in  life.  Moreover,  the  instrumental  exa- 
mination to  which  prostitutes  are  subjected  by  the  surgeon 
is  one  which  they  loathe.  When  they  know  they  are 
diseased  they  are  no  doubt  willing,  as  other  human  beings 
are,  to  submit  to  such  measures,  however  disagreeable  or 
distressing,  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  their  cure,  but 
when  they  believe  themselves  healthy  they  feel  their 
enforced  submission  to  an  examination  which  is  always 
repulsive  and  often  very  painful  to  be  an  act  of  gross 
tyranny.  As  stated  by  the  great  advocate  of  the  system, 
Duchatlet  himself,  many  women  only  "  approach  the  dis- 
pensary with  a  kind  of  horror.''  For  these  and  other 
reasons  which  might  be  mentioned,  women  resist  to  the 


uttermost  submitting  themselves  to  the  system,  and  when 
they  are  compelled  to  submit  to  it  they  evade  compliance 
with  its  regulations.  Hence  it  is  that  the  number  of 
women  subject  to  these  forms  are  an  astonishingly  small 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  prostitutes  in  each  town 
where  such  regulations  have  long  prevailed. 

According  to  a  recently  published  statetnent  of  the  chief 
of  the  ofiice  at  the  Prefecture  of  the  Paris  police,  there  are 
30,()00  prostitutes  in  Paris,  "who  on  account  of  theur 
habitual  debauchery  are  a  danger  to  the  public  health,"  and 
yet  on  the  1st  of  January  1870,  only  3,656  of  this  enormous 
number  are  registered  as  subject  to  sanitary  surveillance ! 
the  whole  of  the  remainder,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
of  the  vigilant,  active,  and  skilful  Paris  police,  are  prac- 
tising clandestine  prostitution.  Moreover,  though  the 
population  of  Paris  has  steadily  increased,  the  number  of 
prostitutes  under  control  has  greatly  lessened,  not  only  in 
proportion  to  the  total  population,  but  actually  in  1865 
there  were  4,225  on  tlie  register;  now  there  are  only 
3,656. 

As  might  be  fairly  inferred  from  these  facts,  venereal 
disease  is  extremely  prevalent  in  Paris,  the  clandestine 
prostitutes  being  constantly  hunted  by  the  police  conceal 
themselves  as  much  as  possible,  and  therefore  avoid  ap- 
plying to  hospitals  for  medical  treatment  when  diseased, 
lest  by  doing  so  they  should  expose  themselves  to  capture ; 
the  consequence  is,  a  large  proportion  of  them  continue 
permanent  sources  of  infection.  An  average  number  of 
3,000  of  them  are  arrested  every  year,  and  during  1869  a 
proportion  greater  than  two  in  five  of  all  aiTCsted  was 
found  to  be  affected  with  syphilis. 

In  1868  there  were  9,500  patients  suffering  from  venereal 
diseases  in  the  Paris  hospitals,  and  the  chief  of  the  Paris 
Bureau,  already  quoted,  says,  "  Without  fear  of  being 
"  taxed  with  exaggeration  we  may  consider  this  number 
"  as  representing  the  fifth  part  of  the  number  of  venereal 
'•'  patients  of  Paris  who  are  treated  at  home  by  physicians, 
"  or  who  apply  to  druggists  or  empirics."  We  thus  reach 
as  a  total  number,  47,500,  a  foi'midable  number,  although 
it  is  probably  below  the  truth. 

The  existence  of  tliis  frightful  amount  of  disease  in  Paris, 
an  amount  moreover  which  is  annually  increasing,  jus- 
tifies an  assertion  that  the  system  of  compulsory  sanitary 
surveillance  which  is  worked  there  in  a  manner  and  amid 
circumstances  especially  conducive  to  its  success,  is  proved 
by  experience  to  be  a  signal  failure,  and  this  experience  in 
Paris  is  confirmed  in  the  most  decisive  manner  by  the 
experience  of  the  authorities  in  every  other  place  where  a 
like  system  pre^'ails.  In  proof  of  this  statement,  we  con- 
fidently appeal  to  published  and  verifiable  returns  in  respect 
to  Berlin,  Brussels,  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  and  the  experi- 
ment now  proceeding  in  Bengal,  and  especially  to  the 
official  statistics  respecting  the  Hague  and  Rotterdam, 
published  in  the  "Westminster  Review"  for  April  1870. 

The  greater  comparative  health  of  continental  soldiers  is 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  great  efficacy  of  the  system,  con- 
sidering that  soldiers  usually  consort  with  the  commonest 
and  most  notorious  prostitutes ;  those,  therefore,  who  are 
most  easily  arrested  and  placed  under  sanitary  control  it  is 
to  be  exjjected  that  in  the  soldiery,  if  anywhere,  whatever 
slight  benefit  may  be  conferred  by  the  system  will  show 
itself ;  but  any  physical  benefit  which  may  be  alleged  to  be 
thus  conferred  on  the  soldiery  is  purchased  at  a  price  far 
greater  than  any  Government  is  justified  in  paying  for  it. 
Indeed  we  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
amount  of  benefit  actually  conferred  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated. It  is  true  that  the  rates  of  annual  admissions  of 
Belgium  soldiers  to  hospital  has  been  reduced  to  about  90 
per  1,000,  a  ratio  much  below  that  of  the  admissions  of 
English  soldiers  on  account  of  venereal  diseases ;  but  Bel- 
gium soldiers  are  themselves  subjected  to  a  rigid  periodical 
examination,  and  they  are  moved  from  one  garrison  to 
another  very  rarely ;  now  it  is  notorious  that  the  move- 
ment of  troops  favours  the  increase  of  venereal  diseases, 
while  periodical  examinations  of  the  men  enable  it  to  be 
detected  in  an  incipient  stage,  and  facilitates  its  detection. 
In  these  two  respects,  therefore,  the  customs  of  Belgium 
powerfully  contribute  to  restrain  development  of  venereal 
diseases,  independently  of  the  enforced  sanitary  surveil- 
lance of  j)rostitutes  practised  there.  In  France,  where 
there  is  greater  movement  of  the  troops,  and  where  if  -the 
custom  of  medical  inspection  of  them  is  still  observed  at 
all,  it  is  so  only  very  imperfectly,  the  ratio  of  admissions  to 
hospitals  on  account  of  venereal  diseases  is  considerably 
higher  than  it  is  in  Belgium,  although  it  is  not  so  high  as 
it  is  in  England.  The  actual  admissions  for  1866  were 
113 '5  per  1,000.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  length  of 
time  during  which  French  soldiers  remain  under  treatment 
is  half  as  long  again  as  that  during  which  English  cases 
last.    This   being  so,  we  can  only  infer  that  venereal 
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diseases  of  French  soldiers  are  of  graver  type  than  those  of 
EngHsh  soldiers  are. 

Again,  the  results  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  in  this 
country  in  so  far  as  the  health  of  the  soldiers  is  concerned, 
by  no  means  justify  the  promises  of  those  who  introduced 
the  Act.  It  was  applied  in  the  autumn  of  1866  to  Devon- 
port  and  Plymouth,  Poi-tsmouth,  Chatham,  Sheerness,  and 
Woolwich,  and  to  Aldershot  in  April  1867.  Now,  the 
average  ratio  of  per  1 ,000  of  admissions  to  hospital  at  those 
stations  in  186/,  on  account  of  those  diseases,  was  six  more 
than  it  was  in  1866,  before  the  Act  was  applied.  There 
was  hov/evera  fall  of  24-60  per  1,000  in  1868,  and  there  has 
been  a  further  fall  in  1869  ;  but  the  total  fall  between  1866 
and  1869  inclusive,  which  was  92  per  1,000,  was  less  not- 
withstanding the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act 
throughout  that  period  than  was  the  fall  between  1860  and 


1866  inclusive,  which  was  131  per  1,000,  without  any  help 
whatever  from  that  Act.  Now,  as  from  various  causes,  the 
average  ratio  of  admissions  to  hospital  at  the  stations 
named  fell  from  431  per  1,000  in  1860,  to  230  per  1,000  in 
1866,  or  131  per  1,000  without  the  interference  of  that  Act, 
it  remains  for  others  to  prove  that  there  is  any  connexion 
whatever  between  the  Act  and  the  slighter  diminution 
which  has  been  subsequently  recorded. 

In  presenting  these  legal  and  physical  arguments,  we 
wish  distinctly  to  state  that  we  adhere  to  the  moral  argu- 
ments first  adduced,  which  appear  to  us  paramount  and 
decisive. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Conference, 

F.  W.  Newman, 

Chairman. 


1 1. — Papers  forwarded  from  the  War  Office. 

Lettek  from  the  War  Office,  inclosing  Letter  from  Matron  of  Chatham  Hospital  to  Inspector  of 

Certified  Hospital. 


SiK,  War  Office,  March  16,  1871. 

I  aji  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell  to  request 
that  you  will  lay  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts,  as  an  illustration  of  the  opportunity 
the  police  employed  under  those  Acts  have  of  preventing 
girls  becoming  prostitutes,  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  matron  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  Chatham,  addressed 
to  the  inspector  of  certified  hospitals. 

I  am  to  state  that  it  is  one  of  the  recognised  duties  of 
the  police  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  induce  young 
girls  to  return  to  their  friends  before  placing  their  names 
on  the  register  ;  and  I  am  to  point  out  that  this  agency  in 
preventing  prostitution  has  entirely  arisen  through  the 
operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

I  am,  &c., 

Edward  Lugard. 

The  Secretary, 

Contagious  Diseases  Acts  Commission, 
13,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 


(Copy.) 

Lock  Hospital,  Chatham, 
Dear  Mr.  Sloggett,  March  7- 

A  FACT  came  to  my  knowledge  yesterday  so  much, 
I  consider,  in  favour  of  the  Act  as  aiding  the  prevention  of 


vice,  that  I  feel  I  must  relate  it  to  you,  as  it  may  be  of 
use  just  now.  A  poor  girl,  17  years  of  age,  was  observed 
by  Inspector  Langstone,  as  in  the  "  Ship"  (a  bad  house), 
whom  he  had  not  seen  before.  The  girl  told  him  she  had 
done  no  wrong,  and  did  not  intend.  This  was  corroborated 
by  all  in  the  house ;  and  I  have  seen  one  of  the  women 
myself,  and  she  said  she  would  affirm  on  oath  that  she  had 
not  sinned.  The  inspector  finding  this  the  case  went  to  a 
good  man  who  takes  a  great  interest  and  trouble  to  save 
young  people.  The  poor  girl's  tale  is  this.  She  was  in 
respectable  service,  took  smallpox ;  being  an  orphan  was 
sent  to  the  union,  when  well  was  discharged  ;  not  knowdng 
where  to  turn  went  into  the  "  Ship,"  where  she  found 
sheltf'r  for  the  night.  Mr.  Murphy,  the  men  the  inspector 
went  to,  took  the  girl  to  the  Chatham  Refuge.  After  one 
night's  lodging  they  sent  her  o£P  because  she  had  not 
sinned.  The  poor  girl  went  to  Mr.  Murphy,  and  she  is 
now  safe  in  a  house  of  charity  under  the  vicar  of  St.  Peter's, 
in  these  towns.  Now  what  I  need  scarcely  call  your  atten- 
to,  is  that  the  inspector,  woAing  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  was  the  means  of  saving  that  poor  girl 
(which  the  enemies  of  it  loudly  declare  is  not  done),  while 
the  refuge,  in  effect,  bade  her  go  and  sin,  and  then  we  will 
receive  you.  How  little  the  people  know  what  they  are  so 
opposed  to  ? 

Yours,  &c., 
(Signed)       M.  A.  Webb. 


Report  of  Inspector  of  Certified  PIospitals  on  London  Lock  Hospital. 


Sir,  37,  Lansdown  Crescent,  March  29,  1871. 

I  HAVE  to  acquaint  you  that  I  have  this  day  inspected 
the  London  Lock  Hospital,  and  that  I  have  found  it 
throughout  in  very  excellent  and  complete  order  ;  the  wards 
are  admirably  clean,  the  patients  comfortably  clad, 
cheerful,  and  without  any  complaint ;  and  the  whole 
estabUshment  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  managers, 
officers,  and  servants  of  the  institution. 

There  were  this  day  40  patients  in  the  lock  wards,  of 
whom  30  were  infected  with  syphilis,  the  rest  with 
genorrhcea.  Having  inquired  personally  of  the  women,  I 
found  the  amount  of  education  among  them  to  be  as 
follows  : — 

26  could  read  and  write. 
6  could  read  only. 
8  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
38  could  sew,  the  large  proportion  very  well,  and  all 
sufficiently  to  make  their  own  clothing  if  cut  out 
for  them. 

2  declared  themselves  unable  to  sew  at  all. 

Very  few  were  able  to  knit,  though  a  certain  number 
could  do  crochet  work. 

Having  seen  statements  made  by  the  opponents  to  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  that  women  whom  these  ladies 
are  pleased  to  style  as  "  Government  Women,"  from  their 
being  subject  to  periodical  inspecl;ions  of  the  chaplain  and 
to  the  good  advice  of  the  matron  and  others,  where  inmates 
of  the  Lock  Hospital,  I  have  made  inquiries  of  the 
matron  superintendent  of  the  Lock  Asylum  or  refuge  for 


penitent  women,  and  find  that  there  is  no  foundation, 
whatever  for  such  mis-statements. 

By  permission,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary, 
and  of  Mrs.  Heard,  matron  of  the  Asylum,  I  examined  the 
records  of  the  past  four  years,  inquiring  carefully  into  the 
past,  and  so  far  as  possible  into  the  present  history  and 
position  of  every  patient  admitted  into  the  Asylum  during 
this  period. 

157  women  have  been  received  into  the  Asylum  from  the 
government  wards,  and  140  from  the  voluntary  wards  ;  of 
the  former  35  have  been  sent  into  domestic  service,  and  25 
have  been  restored  to  their  friends;  of  the  voluntary 
patients,  38  have  gone  into  service,  and  25  have  returned  to 
their  friends,  of  the  government  patients  seven  have  been 
dismissed  for  misconduct ;  of  the  voluntary  patients  six 
hav^e  been  discharged  for  the  same  reason. 

During  the  last  year  three  ol  the  government  patients 
have  received  rewards  from  the  hospital  authorities  for 
good  conduct  and  for  having  remained  more  th;an  one  year 
in  their  situations,  and  one  woman  has  been  already  two 
years  and  half  in  one  place.  The  matron  also  bore  her 
willing  testimony  to  the  improvement  she  has  remarked  in 
the  conduct  of  the  women  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

The  facts  v.'hich  I  have  thus  collected  prove  most 
satisfactorily  that  these  women  are  not  rendered  more 
brutalized  or  degraded  by  the  operation  of  the  Acts. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)       W.  H.  Sloggett, 

Inspector  of  Dert.  Hospls. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  Edward  Cardwell,  M.P.,  Her 

Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Town 

Council  of  the  City  of  Winchester. 
Humbly  Sheweth, 

That  the   operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  of  1866  and  1869  has  been  very  effectual  in  this 


garrison  town,  not  only  in  diminishing  the  extent,  but  also 
in  much  alleviating  the  severity  of  the  diseased  against 
which  those  Acts  are  directed. 

That  from  the  evidence  of  the  clergy,  medical  officers,  and 
police,  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  the  Acts  in  this 
district,  it  is  clear  that  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
women  who  are  subjected  to  these  restrictive  and  sanitary 
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measures  has  been  favorably  influenced  morally  and 
physically,  and  that  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of 
them  have  been  reclaimed. 

Your  petitioners  humbly  pray  that  these  salutary  Acts 
may  continue  in  force  in  this  city. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

Name.  Profession. 
Chas.  Warner,  Mayor. 
Wm.  Budden,  Magistrate  and  Alderman. 
F.John  Butt,  Alderman. 
Harry  W.  Kelsbv,  Alderman. 
Jno.  Naish,  Alderman. 


RoBT.  Underwood,  ex-Mayor. 
Thomas  A.  Brown. 
Wm.  Moody,  Town  Councillor. 
Frederick  Morshead,   T.C,  M.A.,  Assistant- 
Master  at  Winchester  College. 
Geo.  Gale,  Town  Councillor. 
Geo.  Oakshot,  Town  Councillor. 
Saml.Ventham,  Town  Councillor. 
Walter  Bailey,  Town  Clerk. 
John  Spencer,  Town  Councillor. 
George  P.  Jacob,  Town  Councillor. 
James  PAMPLiN,Town  Councillor. 
G.  H.  Pointer,  Town  Councillor. 


To  the  Honourable  the  Members  of  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  forming  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  Farnham  Union,  comprising 
eight  parishes. 

Sheweth, 

That  your  petitioners  being  aware  that  a  Royal  Com- 
mission has  been  appointed,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
receiving  and  considering  evidence  in  conne.xion  with  the 
working  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  of  1866  and  1869, 
the  final  decision  of  which  Commission  will,  we  are 
informed,  influence  the  government  in  the  maintenance  or 
repeal  of  the  said  Acts,  are  desirous  of  bringing  before  your 
honourable  House  the  following  statements  in  support  of  a 
petition  for  their  continuance. 

In  our  official  capacity  as  representatives  at  this  Board, 
of  the  various  parishes  included  in  the  schedule  of  the 
aforesaid  Acts,  as  applied  to  this  district,  we  have  neces- 
sarily been  well  informed  of  the  social  state  of  the  inhabi- 
tants before  and  since  the  active  application  of  the  law. 

The  presence  of  a  large  garrison  of  frequently  changing 
troops,  had  not  only  brought  and  retained  a  number  of 
abandoned  women  within  the  district,  but  had  greatly 
tended  to  the  demoralization  and  ruin  of  numbers  of  the 
female  residents.  In  Aldershot  the  condition  of  these 
unhappy  creatures  was  grevious  in  the  extreme.  The 
worst  signs  of  disease,  filth,  and  gross  ignorance  were  daily 
exhibited  to  the  constant  annoyance  of  the  respectable  and 
industrious  inhabitants.  Not  only  were  the  hardened 
prostitutes  of  many  years  members  of  this  class,  but  very 


many  young  girls  scarcely  other  than  children  were  soon 
drawn  in  from  the  numerous  villages  around  the  camp. 

The  state  in  which  many  of  these  unfortunate  women 
were  found,  who  sought  relief  in  our  workhouses  and  at 
the  hands  of  the  relieving  officer  can  hardly  be  described, 
but  disease,  poverty,  and  dirt,  in  a  deplorable  degree,  were 
observable  in  all. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Go\'ernment  Lock  Hos- 
pital, and  the  careful  attention  paid  to  the  women  coming 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Acts  a  very  marked  change  has 
taken  place.  Ill-clad,  dirty,  and  abusive  women  are  no 
longer  seen  in  the  public  streets,  open  solicitation  formerly 
so  ofPensive  has  all  but  entirely  ceased,  and  while  we  have 
been  made  aware  of  the  great  diminution  of  disease,  and  of 
a  number  of  reformations  among  the  ordinary  prostitutes, 
we  are  from  observation  convinced  that  clandestine  pro- 
stitution has  lessened  in  the  district. 

Having  witnessed  alike  the  evils  and  these  satisfactory 
improvements,  the  Board  of  Guardians  need  not  describe 
to  your  honorable  House  the  lamentable  results  that  would 
follow  the  repeal  of  the  Acts,  results  which  would  operate 
injuriously  upon  the  troops,  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  and 
the  unfortunate  women  themselves. 

Convinced  of  the  great  benefit  already  conferred  on  the 
country  by  these  Acts,  your  petitioners  humbly  pray  your 
honorable  House  to  increase  and  strengthen  that  benefit 
by  maintaining  them  in  operation. 

And  your  petitioners  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

Sealed  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
this  18th  day  of  April  1871,  by  James  T.  Ware, 
Chairman. 

(L.S.) 


To  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to 
consider  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act 
of  1866. 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned  magistrates  and  parochial 
authorities  of  the  district  of  the  town  of  Dover  princi- 
pally affected  by  the  said  Act, 

Sheweth, 

That  the  Memorialists  have  observed  with  special 
interest  the  working  in  Dover  of  the  above-mentioned 
Act. 

That  they  had  well  known  the  state  of  this  garrison  town 
previous  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  being  extended  to  it, 
and  are  satisfied  the  open  plying  of  prostitution  and  the 
mischief  attendant  thereon  are  reduced  by  at  least  one  half 
since  the  application  of  the  Act. 

That  they  believe  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  wisely 
and  humanely  carried  out,  while  the  garrison  hospital 
returns  show  that  infectious  disease  is  reduced  to  less  than 
one  third  of  its  former  proportion. 

From  the  large  staff  of  lay  visitors  in  the  poor  districts 
touched  by  the  Act  no  adverse  opinion  has  been  expressed, 
and  the  working  of  the  Act  has  been  instrumental  in 
drawing  women  from  their  vicious  life,  and,  in  some  cases, 
restoring  them  to  their  friends. 


That  they  think  these  facts,  and  many  more  with  them, 
should  have  great  weight  in  sustaining  the  continuance  of 
the  Act  in  question. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever 
pray,  &c. 

John  F.  Crookes,  J. P. 
Richard  Dickeson,  J. P. 

Steritur  Finnis,  J. P.,  and  Chairman  of  Board  of 

Guardians,  Dover  Union. 
W.  P.  Elstkd.  J. P.,  CO.  Kent. 
Thos.  Humphreys,  J. P.,  co.  Kent. 
Chas.  Stein,  J. P.,  Dover. 
E.  F.  Astley,  J. p.,  Dover  and  Kent. 
J.  R.  N.  Ramsbottom,  J. P.,  co.  Kent. 
T.  E.  Buck,  J. P. 
J.  G.  Smith,  J. P.,  Dover. 
J.  Birmingham,  ex-Mayor. 

John  Puckle,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Dover,  Rural 
Dean. 

Fred.   S.   Peirce,   Churchwarden,   St.  Mary's, 
Dover. 

Edw.  Bottle,  Churchwarden,  St.  Mary's,  Dover. 
Henry  J.  Webb,  Sidesman,  St.  Mary,  Dover. 
James  Greenfield,  Snargate  Street,  Dover. 
Alfred  Wm.  Ayers,  Overseer,  St.  Mary's,  Dover. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  War  Department. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Local  Board  of 
Health  for  the  district  of  Aldershot  in  the  county  of 
Southampton. 

Sheweth — 

That  a  Royal  Commission  is  now  engaged  in  inquir- 
ing into  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  of 


1866  and  1869,  and  as  to  whether  the  results  have  been 
such  as  to  render  it  expedient  that  such  Acts  should 
continue  in  operation. 

That  your  petitioners  are  desirous  of  testifying  to  the 
inestimable  benefifs  which  have  accrued  to  this  district 
and  neighbourhood  by  reason  of  the  application  thereto 
of  the  above  Acts,  and  in  urging  their  continuance  your 
petitioners  beg  to  add  the  following  statements. 

Previous  to  the  Acts  being  applied  to  this  district,  the 
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condition  of  the  prostitutes  residing  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  was  most  deplorable,  some  of  them  sleep- 
ing in  the  open  air  with  clothing  insufficient  even  for  the 
purpose  of  decency,  while  others  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  crippled  and  disfigured  by  disease,  but  still  pur- 
suing their  wretched  avocation.  In  addition  to  this,  many 
instances  have  occurred  where  these  poor  creatures  have 
been  found  dead  by  the  roadside,  and  the  results  of  the 
official  inquiries  in  such  cases  have  shown  death  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  venereal  disease. 

Since  the  Acts  have  been  enforced  in  this  district  a  vast 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  these  women  has  taken 
place.  They  are  cleaner  and  better  clad,  and  their  conduct 
in  the  streets  is  far  more  orderly. 

Your  petitioners  are  informed  that  in  this  district  the 
venereal  disease  has  of  late  years  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  following  facts  would  appear  to  show  that  such  infor- 
mation is  correct. 

,  From  evidence  obtained  on  inquiry  at  the  Union  Work- 
house, it  appears  that  the  number  of  venereal  cases 
admitted  into  the  workhouse  during  the  last  nine  years  is 
as  follows : 


In  1862  there  were  62  cases. 


J? 

1863 

JJ 

49 

99 

i) 

1864 

)9 

51 

99 

1865 

if 

62 

99 

>9 

1866 

>} 

87 

9) 

s> 

1867 

)y 

38 

99 

?J 

1868 

99 

22 

99 

>y 

1869 

99 

11 

99 

?) 

1870 

99 

3 

99 

and  up  to  the  present  time  this  year  there  has  not  been  a 
single  case. 

These  figures  your  petitioners  submit  speak  volumes  in 
favour  of  the  benefits  conferred  in  this  district  by  the  Acts, 
not  only  in  a  social  and  moral,  but  also  (when  it  is  con- 
sidered what  an  enormous  expense  these  cases  occasion)  in 
a  pecuniary,  point  of  view. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  present  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  this  petition 
in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  before-mentioned 
Acts. 

(Signed)       F.  Eggar,  Chairman. 

2nd  May  1871. 


III. — Papers  forwarded  from  the  Admiralty. 


CoNFiDENTAX  INSTRUCTIONS  for  Visiting  Surgeons. 

Admiralty,  June  18/0. 
Article  1.  The  successful  working  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  will  materially  depend  on  the  care,  tact,  and 
jiidgment  with  which  the  duties  of  the  visiting  surgeon  are 
performed,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  may  succeed  in 
obtaining  the  good-will  and  confidence  of  the  women  com- 
ing before  him  for  examination  ;  he  will  impress  on  them 
all,  that  his  sole  desire  is  to  benefit  them,  and  his  firm 
determination  to  protect  them  from  oppression,  and  aid 
them  if  desirous  to  reform;  and  he  will  on  all  suitable 
occasions,  specially  call  their  attention  to  the  ninth  section 
of  the  Act  of  1869,  which  enables  him  to  relieve  them  from 
periodical  examination,  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  their 
having  ceased  to  be  prostitutes. 

2.  The  first  duty  of  the  visiting  surgeon  will  be  to  make 
such  arrangements  with  the  police  employed  under  the 
Acts  as  shall  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  law,  both  in  letter 
and  spirij.  It  will  be  desirable  that  he  should  obtain  from 
the  police  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  all  prostitutes  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Acts,  with  their  residences, 
and  that  this  list  should  be  carefully  revised  at  frequent 
periods. 

3.  The  times  for  attendance  at  the  examination  rooms 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  numbers  of  prostitutes 
in  each  place  or  district ;  the  general  principle  being  that 
every  prostitute  not  sent  into  hospital  shall  come  up  for 
examination  at  least  twice  in  each  month. 

4.  The  visiting  surgeon  will  use  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  induce  a  regular  and  voluntary  attendance  of  the  women 
for  examination,  without  resorting  to  ihe  compulsory 
powers  of  the  Acts.  He  will  take  care  to  avoid  publicity 
in  his  proceedings.  The  women  must  not  be  permitted  to 
collect  or  remain  outside  the  doors  of  the  examination 
room,  and  decent  and  orderly  behaviour  is  to  be  enjoined. 

5.  The  examinations  must  be  made  by  the  visiting 
surgeon  only  at  the  appointed  rooms  in  the  district,  and 
will  take  place  at  stated  hours,  to  be  from  time  to  time 
named. 


6.  On  the  first  appearance  of  every  woman  for  examina- 
tion the  visiting  surgeon  will  make  sufficient  inquiry  of 
herself  and  others  into  her  history,  so  as  to  assure  himself 
that  she  is  liable  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  this 
notwithstanding  she  may  have  previously  signed  the 
voluntary  submission  certificate  required  under  clause  17 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866. 

7.  Every  examination  is  to  take  place  in  the  presence  of 
a  female  attendant  or  nurse,  and  it  is  to  be  completed  with 
as  much  regard  to  delicacy  and  the  feelings  of  the  woman 
examined  as  in  any  case  of  private  practice.  No  other 
person  than  the  female  attendant  or  nurse  is  to  be  present. 

8.  Should  any  woman  declare  herself  to  be  unfit  for 
examination  from  menstruation,  the  visiting  surgeon  v/ill 
require  the  female  attendant  or  nurse  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
and  to  report  to  him  on  the  subject.  If  satisfied  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  and  that  there  are  no  grounds  for 
suspecting  the  women  to  be  diseased,  he  may  defer  the 
examination,  and  give  an  order  for  attendance  on  a  subse- 
quent day.  But  if  he  has  grounds  for  believing  the 
existence  of  disease,  he  may  act  on  the  powers  contained  in 
the  third  section  of  the  Act  of  1869. 

9.  The  visiting  surgeon  shall  from  time  to  time,  in 
accordance  with  clause  19  of  the  Act  1866,  cause  to  be 
delivered  to  the  woman,  through  the  inspector  of  police,  a 
notice  in  writing  (Form  J.)  of  tlie  time  when  she  shall 
reappear. 

10.  In  case  after  examination  it  should  be  found  that 
the  numbers  of  women  diseased  exceed  the  disposable  num- 
ber of  beds  in  hospital,  the  visiting  surgeon  will  exercise 
his  discretion  in  selecting  the  most  urgent  cases  for 
admission. 

11.  The  visiting  surgeon  will  forward  to  the  inspector  of 
certified  hospitals  such  statistical  returns  as  maybe  required 
by  him ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  every,  year  he  will  forwar 
a  report  of  the  working  of  the  Act  in  his  district. 

By  command  of  their  Lordships, 

Veenon  Lushington. 


Admiralty,  S.W.,  7th  March  1871. 
Return  showing  the  Medical  and  Hospital  StaiF,  paid  by  the  Admiralty,  employed  in  the  Administration  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  at  home. — Prepared  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  Commission,  dated  25th  February  1871. 


I .  Employed  by  the  Admiralty. 


Station, 

Title. 

Name. 

Kank  or  Position. 

1  Remarks. 

All  home  Admiralty 

Stations. 
Sheerness  - 

Portsmouth 
Southampton 

Devonport  - 

Inspector  of  certified  hos- 
pitals. 

Visiting  surgeon  - 

Assistant  ditto  (without 
pay). 

Visiting  sm'geon  - 
Do.  - 

Assistant  ditto  - 
Vitsiting  surgeon 
Female  assistant  in  exami- 
nation room. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sloggett  - 

Mr.  Ed.  Swales 
Mr.  C.  E.  Larkin 

Mr.  E.  K.  Parson 

Dr.  John  Andrews  (A.) 

D.  A.  Ai'cher  - 
Dr.  Patk.  Digan 
Sarah  Gale 

Deputy  Inspector  Gene- 
ral, R.N. 
Private  practitioner. 
Do. 

Do. 

Deputy  Inspector  Gene- 
ral, R.N. 
Retired  surgeon,  R.N. 
Staff  surgeon,  R.N. 
Wife  of  a  police  constable. 

o  N  4 
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2.  Employed  as  Officers  of  the  Hospitals,  and  paid  Allowances  by  the  Admiralty  for  Services  in  the  Administration  of 

the  Acts. 


Station. 

Title. 

Name. 

Bank  or  Position. 

Remarks. 

Portsmouth 
Devonport  - 

Chaplain  -          -  - 

Do.  - 
Surgeon  -          -  - 

Clerk  and  dispenser 

Rev.  A.  Lowry 

1  ; 

}■       Not  known 

J 

Chaplain  of  the  hospital 
Do. 

Private  practitioner  ami 
!     surgeon  of  the  hos- 
pital 

On  the  stafif  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  allowance  is  paid  direct 
to  Mr.  Lowry. 

1 

!  The  allowances  are  paid  to 
1     the  hospital  authorities. 

!   Letter  from  the  Poor  Law  Bo.^rd,  dated  14th  May 
1870. 

(Copy.) 

Poor  Law  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W., 
SiR^  14th  May  1870. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.,  requesting 
them  to  furnish  the  Lords  (Jommissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
with  comparative  statements  of  the  number  of  persons 
infected  with  venereal  disease,  admitted  into  the  union 
infirmaries  at  Sheerness,  Portsmouth,  and  Devonport, 
during  the  two  years  preceding,  and  the  years  since  the 
application  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  A.ct. 

The  Board  on  receipt  of  your  letter  addressed  commu- 
nications to  the  clerks  to  the  guardians  of  the  ISheppy 
union,  which  comprises  the  town  of  Sheerness  ;  the  Portsea 
Island  union,  which  comprises  the  town  of  Portsmouth ; 
the  parish  of  Stoke  Damerell,  which  comprises  Devonport 
and  the  Plymouth  incorporation,  requesting  them  to 
fiu"nish  the  Board  with  the  particulars  required  by  their 
Lordships. 

The  Board  having  received  statements  from  the  clerks 
to  the  guardians  of  the  Portsea  Island  union,  the  pai-ish  of 
Stoke  Damerell,  and  the  Plymouth  incorporation,  I  am 
directed  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  copies  of  such  state- 
ments for  their  Lordships'  information. 

The  statement  in  regard  to  ths  Sheppy  union  (Sheer- 
ness) has  not  yet  been  received. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)       H.  Fleming,  Secretary. 


Portsea  Island  Union 

(comprising  Portsmouth). 
The  number  of  persons  infected  with  venereal  disease 
admitted  into  the  workhouse  infirmary  of  the  above  union 
during  each  of  the  under-mentioned  yeai'S  ending  the 
.'Wth  September : — 

1862  -      -   52  1866      -      -  39 

1863  -      -   55  1867      -      -  35 

1864  -       -    49  1868       -       -  36 

1865  -      -   40  1869      -      -  32 

Dated  this  11th  day  of  May  1870. 

(Signed)       Thos.  P.  Wills, 
To  the  Poor  Law  Board,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Plymouth  Incorporation. 
The  number  of  persons  infected  with  venereal  disease 
admitted  into  the  workhouse  infirmary  of  the  above  incor- 
poration during  each  of  tlie  under-mentioned  years  ending 
the  3()th  September : — 

1862  -        36        -       174        -  210 

1863  -        32        -       176        -  208 

1864  -        28        -       105        -  133 

1865  -         9        -        54        -  63 

1866  -        14        -        32        -  46 

1867  -        13        -        22        -  35 

1868  -        15        -        25        -  40 

1869  -        14        -        23        -  37 

Dated  this       day  of  May  1870. 

(Signed)       J.  W.  Matthew, 
Poor  Law  Board,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


J.  Beeby, 

Accountant-General  of  the  Navy. 

during  each  of  the  under-mentioned  years  ending  the  30th 
September : — 

1862  -  -  72  1866  -  -  30 

1863  -  -  61  1867  -  -  23 

1864  -  -  30  1868  -  -  21 

1865  -  -  37  1869  -  -  13 

Dated  this  13th  day  of  May  1870. 

(Signed)       John  Beer, 
To  the  Poor  Law  Board,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Parish  of  Stoke  Damerel, 

(comprising  Devonport). 
The  number  of  persons  infected  with  venereal  disease 
admitted  into  workhouse  infirmary  of  the  above  parish 


2.  Letter  from  the  Commander-in-chief  at  Devon- 
port,  dated  16th  January  1871. 

(Copy.) 

Report  on  the  Working  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts. 

No.  92. 

H.M.S.  "  Royal  Adelaide," 
Sir,  1 6th  January  1871. 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo, 
LMM.,  calling  upon  me  to  furnish  their  Lordships  with  a 
report  of  the  working  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  at 
Devonport,  and  especially  as  to  its  eflFects,  if  any,  to  be 
observed  in  the  conduct  of  the  liberty  men  on  shore,  I 
have  the  honour  to  state  that,  having  called  upon  the  cap- 
tains and  the  medical  officers  of  H.M.  ships  present,  and 
the  medical  officers  of  the  marine  head  quarters,  and  of 
the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  for  their  reports  on  the  above 
particulars,  I  find  all  these  officers  singularly  unanimous 
in  their  assertions  that  there  has  been  a  steady  and  con- 
tinuous diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  of  venereal 
disease  among  the  men  since  the  introduction  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts.  And  in  several  of  the  reports  these 
statements  are  supported  by  figures,  amounting  to  conclu- 
sive proof. 

2.  The  captain  of  the  "  Northumberland "  reports  that 
out  of  32  cases  of  venereal  disease  in  the  quarter,  27  were 
traced  to  i)laces  where  the  Acts  are  not  in  force. 

And  that  although  general  leave  was  given  to  the  crew 
during  the  stay  of  the  ship  at  Devonport,  yet  not  one  case 
of  venereal  is  known  to  have  followed. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  decline  of  constitutional  syphilis, 
and  the  amelioration  in  the  form  of  the  disease,  the  reports 
are  very  remarkable. 

The  "  Indus  "  says,  "very  notable  and  valuable  dirainu- 

"  tion  cases  of  indurated  chancre  being 

"  now  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  Cases  are  of  milder  foiTn 
"  than  formei'ly." 

"  Cambridge  "  says,  "  Character  of  the  disease  has  of  late 
"  yery  materiallj'  ameliorated." 

"  Agincourt  "  reports,  "  Cases  are  followed  by  constitu- 
"  tional  symptons  much  less  frequently  than  formerly. 
"  Secondary  syphilis  only  observed  in  three  cases  in  one 
"  quarter,  and  these  are  believed  to  have  been  contracted 
"  where  the  Acts  are  not  in  force.  Cases  generally  of 
"  milder  type,  getting  well  under  21  days'  treatment  on 
"  the  average." 

"  Implacable  "  reports,  "  Cases  materially  changed  for 
"  the  better.  Not  a  case  of  indurated  chancre  in  the  ship 
"  for  two  years."  The  "  Northumberland"  says, "  The  cases 
"  contracted  at  Weymouth,  where  the  Acts  are  not  in  force, 
"  were  very  virulent,  and  the  men  were  a  long  time  under 
"  treatment." 

The  medical  officer  of  the  marines  reports,  "  Considerable 
"  decrease  in  severity  and  duration,  and  consequent  im- 
"  provement  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  men." 

The  principal  medical  officer  of  the  hospital  reports 
that  "  syphilis  has  steadily  declined  since  the  operation 
"  of  the  Acts.  Constitutional  syphilis  has  proportionally 
"  decreased. 
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"  Cases  of  indurated  cliancre  materially  diminished, 
"  both  in  number  and  virulence. 

"  Gonorrhoea  is  of  the  mildest  type.  Cases  of  tertiary 
"  syphilis  are  extremely  rare  now ;  on  the  other  hand,  such 
"  form  of  the  disease  has  been  common  among  the  men 
"  from  places  where  the  Acts  are  not  in  force." 

4.  With  regard  to  any  improvement  in  the  conduct  of 
the  liberty  men  on  shore,  not  much  stress  is  made  in  tlie 
reports  on  this  point.  But  there  is  no  question  that,  from 
whatever  cause  it  may  be,  the  behaviour  of  the  liberty  men 
on  shore  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past,  remarkably 
good,  cases  of  complaint  being  now  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence.  And  whereas  some  years  ago  one  could  scarcely 
walk  through  some  of  the  streets  without  seeing  numbers 
of  di'unken  sailors  in  company  with  dissolute  looking 
prostitutes,  such  a  sight  is  now  rarely  or  never  seen,  and 
the  streets  are  now  comparatively  qr.iet  and  orderly.  I 
have  no  hesitation  myself  in  attributing  this  improvement 
to  the  beneficial  working  of  tlie  Contagious  Diseases 
Act. 

5.  Finally,  I  may  observe  that  having  taken  various 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  many  persons  unconnected 
with  the  service,  and  who  have  been  in  positions  to  judge 
as  to  the  working  of  the  Acts,  and  its  effects,  in  this 
locality,  I  find  but  one  opinion  to  prevail,  viz.,  that  great 
good  has  resulted  therefrom,  both  to  the  men  and  to  the 
women  themselves,  not  only  as  to  their  present  improve- 
ment, but  also  as  tending  to  their  ultimate  reformation. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  inestimable  benefits  already 
derived  from  the  Acts,  it  would  seem  very  desirable  that 
their  operations  should  be  extended  as  widely  as  possible. 
I  beg  to  append  the  reports  herein  referred  to. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)       H.  Codkington,  Admiral. 


3,  Letter  from  the  Commander-in-chief  at  Ports- 
mouth, dated  9th  January  1871,  v/ith  Letter 
from  the  Inspector  General  at  Haslar. 

(Copy.) 

No.  51.  "  Dnke  of  Welhngton," 

Sir,  Portsmouth,  9th  January  1871. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  ult.,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  lay  before  the  Lords,  &c.,  the  accompanying 
reports  from  the  officers  in  command  of  the  four  harbour 
ships)  viz.  : 

"  Duke  of  Wellington, 

"Asia," 

"  Excellent," 

"  St.  Vincent," 

together  with  those  from  the  Inspector  General  of  Haslar 
Hospital,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police. 

2.  Their  Lordships  will  observe  that  all  these  reports 
concur  in  ascribing  a  beneficial  result  to  the  operations  of 
the  Act. 

I  have.  S  c. 
(Signed)       J.  Hope,  Admiral. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 


(Copy.)  Haslar  Hospital, 

Sir,  30th  December  1870. 

In  ansvi^er  to  your  confidential  letter  of  the  29th 
inst.,  requesting  m.e  to  furnish  you  with  a  report  of  the 
working  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  I  have  to  report 
that,  judging  by  the  experience  of  this  hospital,  its  opera- 
tion has  been  to  diminish  the  amount  of  venereal  disease 
in  a  marked  manner. 

I  have  taken  the  whole  number  of  cases  of  the  different 
kinds  of  venereal  disease  admitted  into  the  hospital  in 
1865,  the  year  before  the  Act  came  into  operation,  and  the 
number  of  cases  admitted  during  the  present  expiring 
year,  and  find  that  in  the  former  there  were  1,353  ad- 
mitted, while  in  the  latter  635. 

We  have  had  fewer  patients  of  all  kinds — amounting  to 
2,808 — admitted  during  the  present  year  than  in  1865, 
when  there  were  4,189. 

If  we  had  had  the  same  proportion  of  venereal  cases 
in  this  year  with  our  diminished  number  of  total  patients, 
we  ought  to  have  had  907,  instead  of  the  actual  number, 
635. 

I  believe  this  diminution  represents  the  actual  diminu- 
tion of  the  numbers  of  venereal  cases,  though  I  am  igno- 
rant in  these  years  of  the  increased  or  diminished  force 
supplying  the  patients  to  the  hospital. 

In  the  year  1865,  out  of  1,353,  the  total  number  of 
venereal  cases,  163  only  were  cases  of  gonorrhoea  ;  while  in 
the  present  year,  out  of  the  total  of  635,  we  have  had  203 
cases  of  gonorrhoea. 
26937. 


The  disease  is  generally  of  shorter  duration  than  the 
forms  of  syphilis  proper,  and  less  injurious  to  the  con- 
stitution. 

If  we  had  had  the  same  proportion  this  year  as  in  1S65, 
we  ought  to  have  had  only  76  rases,  instead  of  203. 
I  have,  &r. 

(Signed)       J,  Salmon,  Inspector  General. 


4.  Letter  from  the  Commandek-in-chief  at  Siieer- 
NEss,  dated  6th  January  1871. 
(Copy). 
iNo.  12. 

Report  on  the  ^¥orking  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts. 

"  Pembroke,"  Sheerness, 
S  6th  January  1871. 

Referring  to  their  Lordships'  directions  to  m,e, 
contained  in  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo  LMM.,  to  report  on 
the  working  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  at  Sheerness, 
&c.,  I  have  the  honour  to  state  tliat  it  appears  to  me  that 
one  very  decided  and  beneficial  effect  of  the  working  of  the 
Acts  is  to  be  seen  in  the  quiet  orderly  state  of  the  town  in 
the  e^'enings,  in  great  contrast  to  a  former  state  of  things. 
Disorderly  conduct  and  drunkenness  on  the  part  of  the 
women  of  the  town,  in  company  with  sailors,  soldiers,  or 
others,  used  to  be  an  every-day  occurrence ;  now  it  is  as  a 
rare  exception  only  that  such  scenes  occur  in  the  streets, 
and  this  notwithstanding  that  the  number  of  liberty  men 
who  are  on  shore  every  night  is  very  much  larger  than  it 
used  to  be. 

2.  Without  going  into  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  has  been  considerable 
or  not  (and  this  can  be  gathered  from  the  returns),  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  marked  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  those 
who  remain,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by  their  more  decent 
behaviour  in  the  public  thoroughfares. 

3.  The  behaviour  of  the  liberty  men  has  very  much  im- 
proved of  late  years,  and  their  conduct  when  on  shore  at 
this  port  is  in  general  highly  satisfactory.  But,  though  in 
my  opinion  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  have  helped  to 
bring  about  this  good  result,  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that 
they  have  been  a  chief  cause  of  it ;  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  the  men  now  in  the  service  being,  from  other  causes, 
so  much  improved. 

4.  Having  called  upon  the  surgeons  of  the  "  Pembroke  " 
and  the  Naval  Barracks  to  furnish  me  with  their  opinions 
of  the  working  of  the  Acts,  so  far  as  they  have  come  under 
their  immediate  notice,  Mr.  James  Johnstone,  surgeon  of 
the  Naval  Ban-acks,  states  that  from  his  experience  of 
Sheerness  in  the  years  1857  to  1859,  and  from  his  recent 
experience,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  working  of 
the  Acts  is  causing  a  great  diminution  of  disease  amongst 
the  seamen  and  marines ;  out  of  135  cases  of  venereal 
disease  which  have  come  under  his  treatment  from  the 
I4th  May  last  to  the  end  of  December,  25  only  were  con- 
tracted at  Sheerness,  and  but  few  of  the  remainder  in  ports 
or  towns  where  the  Acts  are  in  force,  and  very  few  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Sheerness. 

5.  Mr.  Haran,  with  two  years'  experience  as  surgeon  of 
the  flagship  at  this  port,  reports  very  much  to  the  same 
effect,  and  he  observes  also  that  the  disease  may  frequently 
be  contracted  in  large  towns  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Acts, 
and  be  propagated  in  Sheerness  before  the  mischief  can  be 
discovered  and  dealt  with.  He  advocates  an  extension  of 
the  Acts. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)       Chas.  B.  Elliott, 
Vice-Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
Whitehall,  S.W. 


5.  Report  from  Dr,  Digan,  of  Southampton,  dated 
31st  January  1871. 

(Copy.) 

31,  Park  Terrace,  Southampton, 
Siii,  January  31st,  1871. 

Herewith  I  beg  to  enclose  a  report  of  the  working 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  at  Southampton  since 
they  were  first  put  in  operation.  May  27th,  1870,  to  the 
present  date,  and  hope  that  it  may  be  deemed  of  sufficient 
interest  to  be  placed  before  their  Lordships. 

When  speaking  of  the  improved  appearance  of  this  town, 
I  referred  to  the  corroborative  evidence  of  Messrs.  Dyer 
and  Batchelor.  I  would  now  further  refer  to  the  present 
mayor  Mr.  Payne,  Alderman  Stebbmg,  Mr.  Thomas  the 
American  consul.  Dr.  McCormac  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  and  Mr.  Breary,  superintendent  of  borough  police, 

5  O 
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who,  among  a  host  of  others,  are  in  a  position  to  speak  to 
the  same  point. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)       P.  Digan,  M.D. 

The  Secretary 

to  the  Admiralty,  London. 


(Copy.) 

Eeport  on  the  Working  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  at  Southampton. 

These  Acts  were  put  in  force  in  this  town  on  the  27th  of 
May  1870. 

For  the  first  four  months  the  women  attended  cheerfully, 
and  regularly  recognizing  the  great  advantage  accruing  to 
themselves  in  the  prospect  of  being  carefully  looked  after 
when  diseased,  instead  of  having,  as  formerly  too  frequently 
happened,  to  commit  offences  against  the  law  with  a  view 
to  being  put  in  prison,  and  thus  obtaining  medical 
assistance. 

This  statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Breary, 
superintendent  of  l)orough  police. 

To  the  question  whether  they  considered  it  a  hardship, 
or  in  any  way  a  grievance,  to  be  obliged  to  attend  and 
submit  to  the  examination  of  which  they  then  had  ex- 
perience, the  answer  in  almost  every  instance  was  cheerfully 
given,  and  generally  in  pretty  much  the  same  form  :  "  No, 
"  not  in  the  least ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  a  very  good 
"  thing  as  long  as  I  am  leading  this  sort  of  life." 

Two  agents  from  a  society  in  London  opposed  to  the 
Acts  appeared  on  the  scene  in  September  ;  their  ostensible 
object  was  to  reclaim  and  to  instruct  the  women  as  to  what 
the  law  required  of  them,  but  in  reality  the  manifest 
intention  was  to  excite  resistance,  and  in  this  they  were 
ably  seconded  by  a  few  of  the  clergy- and  their  wives. 

It  was  thus  that  active  opposition  was  imported,  for  I 
feel  convinced  that  if  the  women  concerned,  and  the  people 
generally,  were  left  alone,  the  Acts  might  be  worked  to  a 
most  beneficial  end  in  the  qviietest  manner. 

The  then  inspector  of  police  (Dance)  doing  duty  here 
fell  ill  at  the  same  time  and  did  no  duty  afterwards ;  there 
was  considerable  delay  in  appointing  a  successor.  This 
was  another  point  in  favour  of  the  agitators.  It  became 
necessary  in  consequence  to  put  the  law  in  force  and  to 
compel  attendance ;  a  few  were  imprisoned,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  now  the  opposition  is  in  a  great  measure 
broken  down,  and  the  attendance  pretty  well  up  to  the 
average. 

It  has  never  been  attempted,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  to 
prove  that  there  has  been  any  abuse  of  the  law,  or  that 
any  person  who  was  not  a  proper  subject  was  brought 
within  its  operation. 

The  women  ha\'e  been  treated  with  kindness  and  for- 
bearance, and  as  a  rule  they  have  been  respectful  and 
orderly  during  attendance.  Applications  for  release  from 
attendance  have  been  met  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  every 
inducement  that  could  be  held  out  to  them  to  reform. 
Many  have  returned  to  friends  and  are  leading  respectable 
lives,  but  I  regret  to  find  so  few  among  them  disposed  to 
enter  reformatories. 

The  better  class  of  women  are  those  who  object"  least 
to  these  examinations,  and  who  do  not  pretend  to  see  any- 
thing degrading  in  it. 

With  the  results,  both  in  a  sanitary  and  moral  point  of 
view,  I  think  there  is  good  reason  to  be  satisfied.  In  the 
latter  respect  it  has  far  exceeded  my  expectations.  I  could 
not  have  believed  it  was  possible  to  effect  so  much  good 
in  so  short  a  time,  and  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  looks 
like  an  exaggeration.  Southampton  from  having  been,  as 
it  is  stated,  notoriously  loose,  is  now  a  model  town.  The 
streets  at  night  are  orderly,  flaunting  and  obtrusive  vice 
are  swept  away  ;  the  dark  places,  the  byeways,  and  the 
parks,  where  boys,  the  unwary,  those  under  the  influence 
of  drink,  and  others,  were  formerly  beset  when  returning 
home  at  night,  and  led  into  sin  and  disease,  are  now 
pretty  well  purged  of  bad  characters.  Numerous  brothels 
have  been  closed,  the  dancing  and  drinking  places  are 
poorly  supported  ;  and  certain  quarters  of  the  town  where, 
a  short  time  since,  scenes  of  violence  were  common,  where 
shrieks,  curses,  and  obscene  language  were  the  rule,  are 
now  quiet  and  orderly. 

All  this  is  a  subject  of  general  remark  among  the  resi- 
dents, and  people  who  have  known  the  town  formerly  and 
who  have  returned  after  an  absence  are  particularly  struck 
with  the  change. 

That  this  no  made-up  statement  of  mine  will  appear 
from  the  independent  testimony  which  I  have  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Sloggett,  inspector  of  hospitals,  tran- 
scribed from  short  hand-notes  of  statements  made  at  a 
recent  meeting  here.  I  would  particularly  call  attention  to 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dyer,  editor  of  the  "  Southampton 


Independent,"  and  of  Mr.  Batchelor,  poor  law  guardian 
and  overseer  of  the  parish  of  St.  Michael's,  in  which  is 
comprised  some  of  the  worst  and  most  immoral  of  the 
population.  The  latter  gentleman  was  an  opponent  of  the 
Acts,  but  seeing  the  immense  improvement  that  was  going 
on  around  him  he  became  an  advocate,  and  one  able  to 
give  very  valuable  testimony. 

As  a  sanitary  measure,  among  a  civil  population,  the 
good  done  must  for  a  while  at  least  be  taken  on  trust,  the 
l)asis  is  shifting,  and  reliable  records  are  wanting.  So  also 
with  the  large  steam  companies  that  have  their  head  quarters 
here.  There  are  not  wanting,  however,  satisfactory  proofs  of 
good  already  done.  The  lock  wards  in  the  poor  house  have 
been  shut  up  for  a  good  while  past,  at  a  saving  of  about 
400Z.  a  year. 

In  H.M.S.  "  Hector,"  guard  ship  at  Southampton,  as 
will  appear  in  the  annexed  table,  the  entries  of  syphilis  and 
gonorrhcea  have  come  down  to  less  than  half  since  the  Acts 
were  put  in  force;  but  it  must  be  obvious,  without  an 
appeal  to  figures,  that  if  in  a  few  months  upwards  of  100 
cases  of  disease,  and  many  of  them  of  an  exceedingly  bad 
character,  have  been  taken  up  and  cured,  the  effect  on  the 
public  health  must  be  proportionate.  For  some  time  past 
there  has  been  very  little  syphilitic  disease  found  among 
the  women.  The  formidable  cases  of  ulceration  aggravated 
by  neglect  and  filth,  common  enough  at  first,  are  not  met 
with  now,  and  most  of  the  cases  that  are  being  sent  for 
hospital  treatment  at  present  are  on  account  of  discharges, 
&c. 

(Signed)       P.  Digan,  M.D., 

Staff  Surgeon,  R.N., 
Visiting  Surgeon  at  Southampton. 

January  30th,  1871. 

Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  Southampton. 
(From  Police  Report.) 

December  31st,  1870. 

Entered  homes  -  -  -  -  12 

Returned  to  friends  -  -  22 

Left  district       -  -  -  -  34 

Married  -          -  -  -  -  2 

Died      -          -  -  -  -  3 

On  register       -  -  -  -  154 

217 

Nine  brothels  were  closed  in  this  period. 

(Signed)       P.  Digan,  M.D. 
Southampton,  Jany.  31st,  1871. 


Return  from  Sick  List  of  H.M.S.  "  Hector,"  Guard 
Ship  at  Southampton,  showing  the  Number  of  Cases  of 
Syphilis  and  Gonorrhoea  entered. 


Period. 

Syphilis. 

Gonorrhoea 

Total. 

1.868. 

During  eight  months  from  May  1st  to 

December  31st 

25 

9 

34 

1869. 

From  January  1st  to  December  31st 

3.5 

10 

45 

1870. 

January  1st  to  December  31st  - 

14 

7 

21 

The  books  on  board  the  "  Hector "  do  not  go  back 
further  than  the  first  eight  months  of  1868;  and  allowing 
the  same  proportion  of  entries  in  the  months  wanting,  it 
would  give  nearly  three  times  as  many  cases  of  venereal 
disease  in  that  year  as  were  entered  in  1870,  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  it  was  only  during  the  last  seven  months 
of  that  year  (1870)  the  Acts  were  in  operation. 


Attendance,  &c.,  from  the  beginning. 


d 

Diseases. 

Date. 

No.  attendi 
examinatio 

Unfltt  fqi 
exaniinatic 

Sent  to 
hospital. 

Found 
healthy. 

Primary 
syphilis. 

Secondary 
syphilis 

I  Gonorhoea. 

From  May  27th  to  Septem- 
ber 30th, 1870 
Do.  ending  Dec.  31st,  1870 
From  January  1st  to  Janu- 
ary 31st,  1871 

1,010 
427 

200 

2-15 
02 

50 

105 
32 

23 

660 
303 

127 

60 
4 

1 

9 
1 

2 

36 
27 

20 

(Signed)       P.  Digan,  M.D. 
Southampton,  January  31st,  1871- 
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6.  Letter  from  Commander-in-Chief  at  Devonport, 
dated  ■I2th  May  1871. 

(Copy.) 
No.  683. 

Extension  of  Contagious  Diseases  Act. 

"  Royal  Adelaide,"  near  Hamoaze, 
Sir,  12th  May  1871. 

Understanding  that  a  petition  has  been  for 
warded  from  Devonport  and  Plymoutli,  signed  by  several 
of  the  leading  residents,  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  at  present  in  force,  I  am  desirous 
of  recording,  through  their  Lordships,  my  concurrence  in 
the  object  of  the  petition. 

2.  I  have  already  made  their  Lordships  aware  by  my 


letter.  No.  92,  of  the  16th  January  1871,  of  the  strong 
feeling  I  entertain  in  favour  of  these  Acts,  having,  from  my 
ofllcial  position  here,  had  opportunities  of  observing  the 
great  benelit  they  have  conferred  on  the  community  at 
large,  and  the  tendency  they  have  afforded  to  reclaim  the 
women  themselves  ;  but  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  verbally  my  convictions  to  the  Commission  now 
sitting  to  inquire  into  this  important  question,  I  have  to 
request  that  this  expression  of  my  opinion  may  be  for- 
warded to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  without  delay. 
I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)       H.  Codrington,  Admiral. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 


Let  ter  from  Mr.  Newton  to  CoMsiANDER-iN-CniEir,  China  and  Japan. 


Sir,  Yokohama,  January  23rd,  1871- 

I  BEG  most  respectively  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  my  proceedings  for  the  mitigation  of  venereal 
diseases  during  the  quarter  ending  the  31st  of  December 
1870,  for  your  favourable  consideration. 

Having  obtained  your  permission  I  proceeded  from 
Yokohama  to  Nagasaki,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  with 
the  object  of  1st,  establishing  a  lock  hospital,  and,  2nd,  to 
introduce  a  system  for  checking  the  contagion  of  venereal 
diseases  by  means  of  compulsory  medical  examinations  of 
all  the  public  prostitutes. 

The  first  object  was  attained  after  considerable  trouble 
by  the  governor  giving  the  Temple  of  Daitokugii  for  con- 
version into  a  lock  hospital,  and  appointing  a  superin- 
tendent, three  native  doctors,  and  an  interpreter  to  form 
the  staff  of  officials.  After  the  necessary  alterations  had 
been  made  it  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  patients,  and 
by  the  25th  of  December  91  prostitutes  suffering  from 
venereal  diseases  had  been  taken  in  for  treatment  and  con- 
finement until  cured.  They  all  expressed  themselves 
thankful  for  the  comforts  afforded  them,  and  for  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  establishment. 

The  second  object  was  attended  with  only  partial  success. 
This  was  owing  to  objections  of  the  authorities  to  making 
the  examinations  compulsory  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
a  few  brothel  keepers.  In  Nagasaki  the  prostitutes  are 
confimed  to  three  brothel  districts,  named  respectively 
Mornyama,  Naminohira,  and  Lomachi.  The  public  women 
in  the  two  latter  districts  voluntarily  submitted  themseh'es 
to  medical  examinations  weekly.  At  the  first  inspection 
56'8  per  cent,  were  found  affected  with  venereal  diseases, 
which  showed  the  necessity  of  the  preventive  measures 
being  made  general  and  compulsory,  more  especially  as 
many  of  the  women  had  sufi^ered  for  months,  even  years, 
and  presented  sad  evidences  of  the  power  of  the  disease. 
The  brothels  in  which  the  women  who  are  inspected 
periodically  reside  are  indicated  to  the  ])ublic  by  large 
numerals  painted  over  the  doors. 

I  considered  it  advisable  to  apply  tu  the  foreign  consuls 
resident  at  Nagasaki  for  their  official  supervision  of  the 
lock  hospital  thus  inaugurated,  with  a  view  to  its  permanent 
maintenance  and  to  its  ultimately  becoming  an  efficient 
institution,  conferring  benefits  alike  to  natives  and 
foreigners  of  all  nations  resorting  to  that  port,  and  my 
thanks  are  due  to  the  consuls  for  the  ready  and  kind 
manner  they  assured  me  of  their  best  support  and 
countenance. 

As  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  return  to  Yokohama, 
Dr.  Fishei',  of  the  United  States  Consulate,  humanely 
undertook  the  management  of  the  hospital  after  my 
departure  on  the  26th  December. 

Yokohama. 

On  my  return,  on  the  31st  December,  I  found  that  the 
duties  of  the  Yokohama  Lock  Hospital,  and  the  medical 
examination  of  all  the  prostitutes,  had  been  effectually  and 
strictly  carried  out  during  my  absence,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  my  native,  assistants,  Drs.  Hihachi,  Matzyama, 
and  Mihajima. 


Sanitary  Surveillance. 
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"Women 
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And  I  have  to  submit  further,  for  your  favourable  con- 
sideration, that  as  an  epidemic  of  malignant  small-pox  is 
e.vtremely  prevalent  in  Yokohama,  affecting  foreigners  and 
natives,  the  latter  with  unusual  severity,  I  offered  my  spare 
services  through  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  Her  Majesty's  Minister, 
to  the  Japanese  authorities  with  the  object  of  establishing 
stations  for  gratuitous  and  compulsory  vaccination,  and 
also  to  organise  a  system  of  house  to  house  visitation  by 
native  practitioners,  and  the  opening  of  small-pox  hospitals, 
which  I  trust  wll  meet  with  your  approval. 

Vaccination  stations  have  now  been  opened  in  Yokohama 
and  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  two  buildings  set  apart 
for  the  accommodation  of  those  affected  with  small-pox. 

I  have,  &c., 

Geo.  Newton, 

Surgeon,  R.N. 
To  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Henry  Kellett,  K.C.B.,  &c., 
Commander-in-Chief,  China  and  Japan. 

No.  38. 

"  Ocean,"  at  Hong  Kong,  2nd  February  1871. 
[Forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty.] 
Mr.  Newton  has  now  extended  his  valuable  labours 
to  Nagasaki,  and  intends  snortly  to  establish  a  lock  hospital 
and  a  system  of  compulsory  examination  at  Hiogo  also. 

Their  Lordships  will  no  doubt  note  with  pleasure  the 
new  advantage  we  are  gaining  from  Mr.  Newton's  zealous 
exertions,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
Japanese,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  stations  for  gratuitous 
and  compulsory  vaccination.  This  is  a  very  important 
point  gained,  for  small-pox  is  always  prevalent  in  Japan, 
and  is  generally  of  a  malignant  type. 

Henry  Kellett, 
Vice-Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief, 


15th  March  1870.  From  the  Southampton  Branch  of  the 
National  Anti-Contagious  Diseases  Acts  Association, 
asking  that  the  operation  of  the  Act  in  the  borough 
may  be  suspended  until  its  provisions  are  discussed  in 
Parliament. 

(Copy.) 

Dear  Sir,  March  15,  1870. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  of  transmitting  to  you  the  en- 
closed memorial  of  the  Southampton  Branch  Society  of 
the  "National  Anti-Contagious  Diseases  Acts  Association  " 
agreed  to  rt  a  meeting  held  last  evening  at  the  house  of 
William  Westlake,  Esq.,  10,  Brunswick  Place,  South- 
ampton. The  resolution  that  the  memorial  be  presented 
to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  was  moved 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Proctor,  M.A.,  of  St.  James'  Church, 
Southampton,  and  seconded  by  E.  T.  Stace,  Esq.,  of  The 
Lawn,  Portswood,  Southampton. 
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Hoping  that  you  will  ])e  pleased  to  place  this  memorial 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lords,  &c.,  and  that  j'ou  will  aid  the 
prayer  of  the  memorial, 

I  remain,  &c., 
(Sii^ned)       Edmd.  Kell. 
The  Right  Hon.  H.  C.  E.  Childer^ 


■(Copy.) 

To  the  Honourahle  the  Lords  Comm.issioners  of  the 
Admiralty. 

The  humble  Memorial  of  the  Southampton  Branch  of  the 
National  Anti-Contagious  Diseases  Acts  Association 
sliewetli : 

That  the  inhabitants  of  the  nmnicipal  borough  of  South- 
ampton have  to  their  sur[)rise  learned  that  by  "  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866,"  their  borough 
is  included  within  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

That  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  had  the  town  been 
aware  of  the  intended  extension,  a  loud  and  widespread 
resistance  would  have  been  made  against  it. 

That  we  respectfully  request  that  your  honourable  Board 
will  suspend  the  execution  of  the  Act  within  the  borough 
till  the  expected  discussion  of  the  nature  and  provisions  of 
the  Act  has  taken  place  in  Parliament. 
Signed  on  Ijehalf  of  the  society, 

William  Lankester,  J. P., 

Chairman. 
Edmund  Kell,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
AV.  C.  Westlake, 
Co-Secretaries  of  the  above  Branch  Society  of  the 
National  A.  C.  D.  A.  Association. 


1st  April  18/0.  From  the  Clergy  and  Ministers  of 
Southampton  against  the  extensiou  of  the  Acts  to 
that  town. 

(Copy.) 

10,  Brunswick  Place,  Southampton, 
My  Lords,  April  13, 18/0. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Alderman  Lamb,  J. P.,  chau'- 
man  of  the  Southampton  Branch  of  the  Anti- Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  Association,  I  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding 
to  your  Lordships  the  enclosed  memorial. 

May  I  venture  also  to  ask  your  Lordships  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  signed  by  11  magistrates  of  the  borough, 
several  town  councillors,  medical  men,  and  other  influential 
inhabitants  of  this  town. 

Trusting  your  lordships  may  be  pleased  to  accord  with 
its  prayer, 

I  am,  &c., 
(Signed)       W.  C.  Westlake, 

Hon.  Sec. 


(Copy.) 

To  the  Honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty. 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Southampton 
Branch  of  the  National  Anti- Contagious  Diseases  Act 
Association,  beg  most  respectfully  to  call  your  Lordships 
attention  to  the  previous  memorial  of  this  Association, 
signed  by  its  chairman  and  secretaries,  and  to  reiterate  the 
facts  there  stated,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Southampton 
were  taken  by  surprise  when  they  found  that  their  town 
was  included  within  the  operation  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  and  that  a  powerful  remonstrance  would 
have  been  made  against  the  application  of  the  Act  had  the 
civil  population  been  aware  of  the  intention  of  Parliament 
to  class  Southampton  with  naval  and  military  stations. 

We  therefore  again  venture  to  approach  your  Lordships, 
with  a  most  earnest  appeal  that  it  may  please  your  honour- 
able Board  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  Act  within  our 
borough. 

We  further  beg  to  state  that  numerous  and  influential 
petitions  to  the  Legislature  against  the  Act  are  being  signed 
by  the  people  of  the  town. 

Here  follows  59  signatures. 


13th  April  18/0.  From  the  inhabitants  of  Southampton 
against  the  Act  (forwarded  by  the  Southampton 
Branch  of  the  Anti-Contagious  Diseases  Acts  Asso- 
ciation. 

(Copy.) 

All  Saints  Rectory,  Southaimpton, 
Sir,  April  1,  18/0. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  of  forwarding  by  this  post  the 
all  but  unanimous  memorial  of  the  clergy  aiul  ministers  of 
all  denominations  in  this  large  and  important  town  against 


the  introduction  into  this  borough  and  neighbourhood  of 
the  opei-ations  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  I  trust  I 
may  be  able  to  report  to  my  numerous  brethern  a  favourable 
response. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)       Arthur  Bradley, 
Secretary  of  Admiralty.  Rector  of  All  Saints. 

(Copy.) 

To  the  Honourable  the  Lords  Comm'ssioners  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Vv'e  the  undersigned  clergy  and  ministers  of  all  denom.i- 
nations  officiating  in  the  borough  of  S'.iuthami)!on,  having 
learnt  that  the  provisions  of  the  Contaj'ious  Diseases  Acts 
are  to  be  enforced  in  this  borough,  desire  respectfully  to  lay 
before  your  Lordships  our  most  earnest  ])rotest  against  this 
extension  of  the  Act  to  a  civil  popuhition. 

We  believe  that  the  apjiarent  official  sanction  given  by 
the  .■\cts  to  a  certain  form  of  vice  cannot  but  prove  lowering 
to  the  general  tone  of  public  morality,  as  well  as  ensnaring 
to  many  whose  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  we  have  deeply 
at  heart. 

We  belie\-c  further  that  the  experience  of  the  working  of 
similar  legislation  in  other  countries  is  such  as  to  justify  the 
anticipation  that  the  Act  will  fail  in  diminishing  disease. 

And  we  believe  the  Acts  to  Ijc  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  all  women,  and  in  certain  respects  degrading  to  the 
women  who  are  subjected  to  them. 

We  therefore  hope  at  no  distant  period  to  see  the  repeal 
of  the  Acts,  and  earnestly  request  your  Lordships  to  use 
your  powerful  influence  for  their  immediate  suspension  in 
the  borough  of  Southampton. 

Here  follows  27  signatures. 


14th  April  18/0.    From  the  Corporation  of  Southampton 
in  favour  of  the  A^cts. 

(Copy.) 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of 
the  Borough  of  Southampton,  sheweth  : 

That  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Extension  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act, 
1866,  to  the  civil  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
evidence  has  been  collected  which  shows  : 

First.  That  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act,  1866,  has  been  very  effectual  at  those  garrison  towns 
where  it  has  been  applied,  not  only  in  diminishing  the 
extent,  but  also  in  much  alleviating  the  severity,  of  the 
diseases  against  which  that  Act  is  directed. 

Second.  That  from  the  evidence  of  the  clergy,  medical 
officers,  and  police  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  the  Act 
in  these  districts,  it  is  clear  that  ihe  condition  of  the  unfor- 
tunate women  who  are  subjected  to  these  restricti\-e  and 
sanitary  measures  has  been  favourably  influenced,  and  that 
a  comparatively  large  jirpportion  of  them  have  been 
reclaimed. 

Third.  That  greater  improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
men  in  Her  Majesty's  army  and  navy  would  ha\'e  resulted 
if  the  Act  had  been  fully  applied  over  a  larger  area,  inas- 
much as  fresh  sources  of  contagion  are  constantly  imported 
into  the  protected  districts. 

Fourth.  That  in  the  towns  in  which  investigations  have 
been  conducted,  a  mass  of  disease  exists  imtended  and 
unchecked. 

Fifth.  That  sufferers  by  these  diseases  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  sick  population,  and  that  infected  by  conta- 
gion or  by  inheritance  a  considerable  immber  of  innocent 
adults  and  children  sulTtr  as  much  as  the  guilty. 

Sixth.  That  since  abandoned  women  are  for  the  most 
])art  aggregated  together  in  great  towns,  it  is  possible  to 
deal  with  them  without  serious  difliculty  ;  that  at  present 
there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  hospital  accommodation,  or  of 
places  where  they  can  be  treated;  and  that  it  has  been 
ascertained  the  women  themselves  would  not  resist  restric- 
tions estabUshed  to  prevent  their  spreading  contagious 
diseases. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
principle  of  the  '•  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866,"  should 
be  extended  to  the  civil  population  by  ])roviding  proper 
hospital  accommodation  for  women  suifering  from  and 
likely  to  spread  such  diseases,  and  by  taking  power  to 
detain  them  in  hospital  when  found  to  be  diseased.  These 
measures,  in  our  opinion,  do  not  involve  any  system  of 
licensing  prostitution.  They  are  intended  to  be  purely 
restrictive  and  sanitary  in  their  operation. 

Given  under  our  common  seal  the  13th  day  of  April 
18/0. 
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Memorial  signed  by  Magistrates  and  other  leading  persons  in  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Stonehouse,  and  Dart- 
mouth, in  favour  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 


To  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral. 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned  magistrates,  elerpry,  town 
councillors,  merchants,  and  others,  of  the  boroup;h 
of  Devonport  and  township  of  East  Stonehouse, 

Sheweth, 

That  in  our  decided  opinion,  subject  to  such  modifica- 
tions as  experience  may  point  out  to  be  necessary,  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  national  importance  that  the  existing 
"  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  "  should  remain  in  force. 

Because,  during  their  operation,  great  good  has  already 
resulted  from  them  in  the  reduction  of  disease  and  the  re- 
clamation of  fallen  women,  and  their  benetits  will  be  more 
and  more  developed  by  experience. 

And  because,  in  the  absence  of  any  alternative  measure 
for  the  medical  treatment  and  moral  reformation  of  aban- 
doned women  which  promises  to  be  efPectual,  the  repeal  of 
the  "  Contagious  Diseases  Acts"  will  deprive  some  thou- 
sands of  persons  of  much  bodily  relief,  and  I'emove  from 
them  the  only  means  hitherto  laid  freely  open  to  everyone 
for  regaining  a  respectable  course  of  life. 

Josh.  May,  Mayor  of  Devonport,  J. P.,  F.R.C.S.E., 
Alderman,  and  Member  of  School  Board. 

Edwd.  St.  Aubyn,  magistrate  for  Devonport. 

John  W.  Ryder,  magistrate  for  Devonport  and  ex- 
Mayor. 

R.  M.  Watson,  magistrate  for  Devonport,  and  ex- 
Mayor. 

J.  B.  SoMERViLLE,  magistrate  for  Devonport. 

Geo.  Stephens  Brown,  magistrate  for  Devon- 
port,  Colonel. 

T,  Crossing,  magistrate  for  Devonport. 

J.  L.  Cutliffe,  magistrate  for  Devonport. 

Alfred  Norman,  magistrate  for  Devonport. 

Geo.  Dansey,  magistrate,  Devonport. 

Chas.  Row,  J. p.  for  Devonport,  Member  of  School 
Board,  and  ex-Mayor. 

William  Oliver,  magistrate  for  Devonport. 

James  Trevenen,  J. P.,  Cornwall. 

AiyoLPHUs  J.  Edye,  Captain,  R.N. 

Jno.  Weary,  alderman  of  Devonport. 

Henry  Bacon,  retired  Commander,  R.N. 

Fredk.  Row,  magistrate  for  Devonport. 

P.  W.  Swain,  F.R.C.S.,  magistrate  for  Devonport. 

Wm.  Crass,  Vicar  of  St.  Pauls,  Devonport,  Member 
of  School  Board. 

R.  J.  Laity,  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Devon 
and  borough  of  Devonport  and  ex-Mayor. 

Franklin  A.  S.  Bellamy,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
Devonport,  Member  of  School  Board. 

W.  J.  St.  Aubyn,  Rector  of  Stoke  Damerel,  Devon- 
port. 

Percy  Rogers,  M.A.,  Chaplain,  H.M.  Dockyard, 
Devonport. 

J.H.  J.ALEXANUER,Capt  .H. M.S.  Northumberland. 

Wm.  Houston  Stew.\rt,  C.B.,  Rear-Admiral,  Su- 
perintendent Royal  Dockyard,  Devonport. 

R.  Ashmore  Powell,  C.B.,  late  Commodore  in 
the  Pacific. 

Houston  Stewart,  G.C.B.,  Admiral,  Visitor  and 
Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

L.  P.  Metham,  M.R.C.S.E.,  surgeon  to  Devonport 
Prison,  and  Chairman  of  Devonport  School 
Board. 

John  Vaughan,  Independent  minister,  Devonport, 

Member  of  School  Board. 
Allan  B.  Bone,  a  coroner  for  Devonshire  and  the 

borough  of  Devonport,  and   clerk  to  the 

justices  of  Devonport. 
F.  W.  Bateman,  Staff  Commander,  R.N.,  honry. 

secretary  and  treasurer  of   Royal  Sailors 

Home,  Devonport. 
Henry  M.  Daly,  Postmaster,  Devonport. 
J.  Kerswill,  magistrate  for  Devonport. 
John  Rolston,  M.D.,  magistrate  for  Devonport 

and  ex-mayor. 
Willm.  Peek,  alderman  of  Devonport  and  ex- 
Mayor. 

William  Currie,  Lidependent  minister,  Devon- 
port. 

F.  C.  PicKARD,  Chairman  Devonport  Board  Com- 
missioners. 

J.  A.  BuLLEN,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  James,  Devonport, 

Member  of  School  Board. 
Tho.  Woollcombe,  Town  Clerk  of  Devonport. 
George  F.  Hobson,  Catholic  priest  of  Devonport. 
Prosper  De  Larue,  surgeon  to  the  Devonport 

Workhouse  and  Devonport  police  force. 


Jno.  Beer,  clerk  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Poor 

of  Devonport. 
Rich.  C.  Smith,  alderman,  ex-Mayor  of  De\  onport. 
E.  W.  Jonas,  chaplain  of  the  Devonport  Borough 

Gaol. 

J.  G.  Jonas,  M.A.,  Devonport  and  Stoke  Grammar 
School. 

J.  A.  King,  Independent  minister. 

John  Lynn,  Chief  Superintdt.  of  Police,  Devonport. 

He.n'ky    1'erry,  sm-geon,   Medical  Officer  East 

Stonehouse  Union. 
J.  Friend,  churchwarden. 
11.  Robinson  Rodd,  overseer. 
John  Bone,  overseer. 

WiLLi.VM  Wey,    )  Vice-:haiimen  Board  of  Guar- 
J.\ME!)  C.  Wills,  J     dians  of  East  Stonehouse. 
W.  SiMJiONS,  guardian  of  the  poor. 
Fortescuk  Arnott  Guah.\m,  guardian  of  the 
poor. 

H.  Ke.vt,  overseer. 

J.  R.  Aylex,  Retired  Captain, R.N.,  guardian  to  poor, 
(i .  F.  Bartle  tt,  guardian. 
Thomas  T.vylou,  junr.,  guardian. 
John  Fouracre,  guardian. 
W.  Thuell,  guardian. 


To  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral. 

The  Memorial  of  the  undersigned  magistrates,  clergy, 
town  councillors,  merchants,  and  others  of  Dartmouth 
in  the  county  of  Devon, 

Sheweth, 

That  in  our  decided  opinion,  subject  to  such  modifi- 
cations as  experience  may  jjoint  out  to  be  necessary,  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  national  importance  that  the  existing 
"  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  "  should  remain  in  force. 

Because  during  their  operation  great  good  has  already 
resrdted  from  them  in  the  reduction  of  disease  and  the 
reclamation  of  fallen  women,  and  their  benefits  will  be 
more  and  more  developed  by  experience. 

And  because  in  the  absence  of  any  alternative  measure 
for  the  medical  treatment  and  moral  reformation  of  aban- 
doned women,  which  promises  to  be  effectual,  the  repeal  of 
the  "  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  "  will  deprive  some  thousands 
of  persons  of  much  boddy  relief,  and  remove  froui  them 
the  only  means  hitherto  laid  freely  open  to  every  one  for 
regaining  a  respectable  course  of  life. 


Name. 


1.  Alex.  Eidgway 


Wm.  Asupord 
H.  W.  Leak 


3.  W.  H.  Kees 

13.  Richako  W.  Egg  - 
12.  Geokge  Goodridge 
11.  Robkrt  Ckauford 

2.  J.  Trace Y  - 


IG.  W.  A.  IIawke 


6. 
14. 
15. 
17. 
23. 
24. 
21. 
18. 


E.  M.  TuiiNOR 
Percy  Hockin 
r.  Widdicombe 
Samuel  L.vkk 
Mark  Fox 
Geo.  p.  Ribdeu 
John  L.  Key 
John  Linau 


19.  S.  F.  Jarvis 

7.  John  Bulley 
28.  Chas.  Fred.  Nelson 
9.  John  Cokbett 

22.  Jno.  H.  Knai'p 
32.  George  Whitaker 

25.  Chas.  H.  Hazard  - 

26.  William  B.  Dalby 


Xtesidence. 


Dartmouth 


Dartmouth 
Mount  Borne, 

Dartmouth. 
Dartmouth 

Dartmouth 
Dartmouth 
Dartmouth 

Dartmouth 


Dartmouth 

Dartmouth 
Dartmouth 
Dartmouth 
Daitniouth 
Dartmouth. 
Dartmouth 
Dartmouth 
New  t^uay 

New  Quay 

Alma  Lodge  - 

Dartmouth 

H.M.S.  Britan- 
nia. 

Park  View 

Prospect  Mount 

Montagu  Villa 

Newcomin  Cot- 
tage. 


Rank  or  Profession. 


Mayor  of  Dart- 
mouth, and  J.P. 
for  the  county  of 
Devon. 

Merchant,  J.P. 

Bart.,  J.r. 

Chemist,  J.P.,  ex- 
Mayor. 
Borougli  Treasurer. 
Merchant. 
Publisher,  Alder- 
man. 
Vicar  of  Tounstal 
and  St.  Saviour'a, 
Dartmouth. 
Merchant  and  Town 

Councillor. 
J.P. 

Town  Clerk. 
Town  Councillo  . 
Town  Councill  r 

Civil  Engineer. 
The  Catholic  Priest. 
Ariist,  Town  Coun- 

cuior. 
Draper,  TownCoun- 

ciUor. 
J.P. 

SoUcitor. 
Captain,  R.N. 

Chaplain,  &c.,  R.N. 

Landscape  Painter. 

Gentleman. 

S.  Surgeon,  R.N. 
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Name. 

Residence. 

Rank  or  Profession. 

27. 

E.   War  LEY  Law- 

o,  l\iclge  ±1111  - 

„                     TD  XT 

burgeon,  K.N. 

EENSON. 

10. 

James  Pew 

Orentleman 

Alderman,  Dart- 

mouth. 

31. 

R.  Kingston 

Ford  Bank 

Ship   Agent  and 

Notary. 

8. 

Hy.  Rob.  Baker  - 

Woodford 

Gentleman,  J. P. 

29. 

F.  Adams  Dawson  - 

Roseville 

M.D.,  M.R.C.S. 

20, 

Jno.  Hurrell 

Clarence  Street 

Outfitter  and  Town 

Councillor. 

30. 

Geo.  Jno.  Cutcliffe 

Duke  Street 

Chemist. 

M.P.S. 

To  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral. 

The  Memorial  of  the  undersigned  magistrates,  clergy, 
town  councillors,  merchants,  and  others  of  the  borough 
of  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon, 

Sheweth, 

That  in  our  decided  opinion,  subject  to  such  modifi- 
cations as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission, 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  national  importance  that  the  existing 
"  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  "  should  remain  in  force. 

Because  during  their  operations  great  good  has  already 
resulted  from  them  in  the  reduction  of  disease  and  the 
reclamation  of  fallen  women,  and  their  benefits  will  be 
more  and  more  developed  by  experience. 

And  because  in  the  absence  of  any  alternative  measure 
for  the  medical  treatment  and  moral  reformation  of  aban- 
doned women,  which  promises  to  be  efFectual,  the  repeal  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  will  deprive  some  thousands 
of  persons  of  much  bodily  relief,  and  remove  from  them 
the  only  means  hitherto  laid  freely  open  to  every  one  for 
regaining  a  respectable  course  of  life. 

RoBT.  V.  Serpell,  Mayor  of  Plymouth. 

F.  FiNCHER  Trist,  J. p.,  for  counties  of  Devon  and 

Cornwall  and  borough  of  Plymouth. 
William  Radford,  J. P.  for  borough  of  Plymouth 

and  Alderman, 
r        Aug.  Fred.  Tracev,  J. P.,  Plymouth. 

W.  LuscoMBE,  J. P.,   Plymouth,  ex-Mayor  and 

Alderman. 
Henry  Brown,  J. P.,  Plymouth. 
Richard  Rundle,  J. P.,  Plymouth. 
Alex  Hubbard,  J. P.,  Plymouth. 
James  B.  Wilcocks,  J. P.  for  the  county  of  Devon 

and  the  borough  of  Plymouth. 
Wm.  Burnell,  J. p.,  Plymouth. 
J.  Elliott,  J. P.,  Plymouth. 

Thomas  H.  Bulteel,  J. P.,  Plymouth,  and  Alder- 
man. 

Geo.  Mennie,  J.P.,  Plymouth. 
Alfred  Hingston,  J. P.,  Plymouth. 
Rich.  Hicks,  J.P.,  Plymouth. 


James  Skardon,  J.P.,  Plymouth,  and  Alderman. 
Charles  Norrington,  J. P.,  Plymouth,  and  Alder- 
man. 

S.  Jackson,  Alderman  of  Plymouth. 
Jno.  Kelly,  Alderman  and  Solicitor. 
John  L.  M.  Stoll,  Captain,  Royal  Navy,  and 

Government  Emigration  Officer. 
Horace    Stone    Wilcocks,    M.A.,  Assistant 

Curate  St.  Peter's,  Plymouth. 
Francis  Hicks,  Alderman  and  ex-Mayor. 
Chas.  S.  Skardon,  Town  Councillor,  Plymouth. 
Fredk.  Wreford,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Police, 

Plymouth. 

R.  Edw.  Moore,  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  Plymouth. 
C.  T.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Plymouth. 

F.  Aubrey  Thomas,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  M.R.C.S. E.,  &c., 
Plymouth. 

Francis  "Barnes,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Plymouth. 

Edwin  C.  Langford,  Member  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  &c. 

J.  Henry  Souare  May,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  Sur- 
geon to  the  Plymouth  Public  Dispensary. 

James  H.  Hicks,  M.R.C.  Surgeons,  Surgeon  to 
Sailors  Home. 

Chas.  Coombs,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Sutton-on-Plym, 
Plymouth. 

Thos.  Harper,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  District  Medical 

Officer,  Plymouth. 
Wm.  Jno.  Square,   F.R.C.S.,   Surgeon  to  the 

South  Devon  and  East  Cornwall  Hospital, 

Plymouth. 

W.  Square,  M.R.C.S.,  Surgeon,  Plymouth  Royal 

Eye  Infirmary. 
Francis  Fox,  M.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  South 

Devon  and  East  Cornwall  Hospital. 
W.  R.   Stephens,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  Surgeon  to 

Plymouth  Public  Dispensary. 
Edmund  Rendle,  M.D.Edin.,  M.R.C.S.  Eng. 
Wm.  B.  Browne,  Town  Missionary,  Plymouth. 
William  Dale,  M.D.  London,  M.R.C.S.  Eng., 

L.S.A.,&c. 

Charles  R.  Prance,  M.D.,  M.R.C. P.  L.,  and 

Physician  to  the  South  Devon  and  East 

Cornwall  Hospital. 
T.  A.  Stewart,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.  Lond. 
C.  Albert  Hingston,  M.D.  Lond.,  Physician  to 

the  Plymouth  Public  Dispensary  and  to  the 

Plymouth  Female  Penitentiary. 
Thos.  Cadwllr.  Brian,  Coroner  for  Plymouth 

and  Solititor. 

W.  Phillips,  Clerk  to  the  Justices,  Plymouth,  and 
Solicitor. 

William  Pearse,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.A.C.,  date  1821. 
Wm.  Oxland,  B.A.,  Chaplain  to  Seamen's  Mission. 
Frederick   Herron,  Member  of  the  Court  of 

Guardians. 
Thomas  Pearse,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S. 
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